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I  OFKNED  my  oyes  to  the  light  of  day  on  the  shores  of  that  part  of 
th«  British  Channel  where  the  narrow  seaa  which  interpoM  between 
France  and  England  fijst  show  an  inclination  to  spread  out  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

My  fiither'a  house — Oh,  what  a  multitude  of  thrilling  memories,  of 
early  yean,  and  happy  dreams,  and  gall-less  pleasure  rise  .up  at  the 
very  name,  mingling  with  the  forms  of  the  loved  and  the  dead,  and 
the  tones  of  sweet  voices  that  are  heard  no  more — My  Other's  house 
was  raised  upon  the  summit  of  one  of  those  high  cliffi  which  guard 
the  coast  of  Devonshire;  and,  sweeping  round  within  view  of  the 
windows,  was  a  ennall  beautiful  bay,  not  a  league  and  a  half  in  diame- 
ter, within  which  the  blue  waters  of  the  sea  collected  deep  and  still, 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  repose.    Bold  high  rocks^  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter to  that  on  which  oiur  dwelling  was  perched,  flanked  the  bay  to  the 
•eat;  and  on  the  west  a  long  range  of  sandy  shores  extended  towards 
tlie  Atlantic,  sloping  gradually  up  into  green  fertile  kills,  whose  high 
tops,  covered  with  rich  woods  of  oak  and  beach,  sheltered  the  cabn 
expanse  below  from  tlie  wild  gales  that  race  across  the  wide  ocean 
b^ond.    In  some  places  those  woods  would  sweep  down  the  sides  of 
the  hills  till  they  almost  dipped  their  branches  in  the  sea;  end  ibllow- 
iug  the  bend  of  the  bay,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  sbore, 
during  more  than  one-half  of  its  extent,  they  reached  unbroken  to  the 
easftm  angle  of  Masterton  House,  as  my  paternal  mansion  was  called; 
atud  then,  broken  into  scattered  clumps  of  fine  old  trees,  planted  diem- 
selvea  in  the  valleys  and.  the  dells,  and  gave  a  character  of  antique 
grandeur  to  the  scenery  around. 

Through  these  trees  and  woods,  down  the  sides  of  the  cliffi,  among 
tho  valleys  inland,  and  the  deep  coves  and  inner  bays  by  Uie  sear 
shckre,  was  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  paths  and  walks,  connected  in  the 
remembrance  of  my  youth  with  a  thousand  childish  adventures  and 
expbits;  and  here,  as  we  oflen  proved  in  our  boyish  sports,  a  penon 
well  acquainted  with  the  spot  might  baffle  the  pursuit  even  of  others 
who  possessed  as  ultimate  a  knowledge  of  its  intricacies  as  himself. 

The  house  itself  presented  nothing  particularly  worthy  of  descrip- 
tion. It  was'one  of  those,  many  of  which  were  destroyed  in  the  civil 
wars,  sufficiendy  defensible  to  bid  defiance  to  a  small  force,  but  too 
weak  to  resist  a  regular  siege  fiir  any  length  of  time.  The  roooM,  the 
chimneys,  and  the  staircases  were  numerous;  and  though  all  of  these, 
except  the  chimneys,  were  small,  yet  sufficient  space  had  been  thrown 
away  to  build  forty  of  any  such  houses  as  have  been  constriieted  in 
the  present  day. 

Having  given  so  fiiir  an  account  of  our  dwelling-place  and  the 
country  round  it,  I  have  now  to  speale  of  those  by  whom  it  vnm  in- 
habited; and  I  must  begin  somewhat  prior  to  my  own  recollections,  in 
order  to  render  my  after  liistory  clear  and  intelligible. 

Up  to  the  time  of  my  birth,  my  fitOier,  I  have  been  told,  held  an 
ofiEk^  of  high  trust  and  honour  at  the  court  of  King  Charles  I.,  and  his 
chaiacter  greatly  assimidatiug  with  that  of  the  roonaroh  whom  he 
served,  a  long  prospect  of  advancement,  power,  and  splendour  was 
laid  open  before  him.    Naturally  fond  of  the  country,  he  wouU  have 
spent  his  whole  time  in  Devonshire,  had  not  his  official  station 
requiral  his  presence  almost  contmually  in  London.     My  mother, 
however,  whose  tastea  were  better  suited  to  a  court  than  those  of  my 
fiither,  was  obliged  by  his  especial  wish  and  command  to  remain  fiir 
from  the  capital;  and  hor  husband— who  was  rather  fond  of  martyii- 
ling  his  feelings  to  his  duty,  sometimes  even  without  much  necessity 
—imagined  that  by  abandoning  a  country  life  and  domestic  joys,  he 
was  making  an  inestimable  sacrifice  to  his  kmg.    Thus  feeling  him- 
scK  in  his  commune  virith  the  monarch,  less  the  penon  obliged  than 
the  person  obliging,  he  assumed,  it  was  reported,  a  certain  degree  of 
independence  and  authority  to  which  no  man  was  in  general  less  in- 
clined to  submit  than  the  king.    The  cause  jof  his  giving  way  to  it 
so  long  in  tlie  case  of  my  father  was,  probably,  that  his  dignity  was 
always  secure  in  the  rigid  and  somewhat  formal  icapect  with  which 
my  worthy  parent  did  not  fail  to  accompany  his  opposition  of  the  royal 
wQl,  or  his  obdurate  assertion  of  hit  own  opinion.    He  would  not 
have  deviated  from  that  decorous  reverence  for  the  world;  and  while 
he  was  practically  tolling  his  m^iesty  that  his  actions  were  madneos  or 
bis  words  Were  folly,  he  was  declaring  inset  tonns  his  profiMud 
d^wence  for  the  royal  wisdom.    There  existed  abo^  as  I  have  saU 
bafeie,  a  great  similarity  of  feeling  in  many  r&ipects  between  the 
monarch  and  his  servant;  ttie  ypry  rigid  adherence  to  particular  theo- 
/mJioweTer  opposite  those  tbeoiles  might  be,  vras  a  part  of  the  same 
Ilia  same  imperturbable,  almost  mebuichafy 
1  both;  tho  mm  ftaibtmMi  of  conwquanccs,  but  in 


&ther*s  case  without  the  same  paroxysms  of  inresolutioii  which  at  tisiea 
unnerved  the  king;  the' same  devo«ed  desire  of  doing  right,  but  also 
tlie  same  imperious  manner  of  enforcing  what  they  judged  to  bs 
so,  in  oppositoin  to  the  rea&ons,  projudicesi  or  feelings  of  every  one 
else. 

Such  sources  of  sympathy  did  in  all  probability  act  in  attaching  the 
sovereign  to  my  father;  but  upon  what  principle  existed  the  great, 
undeviating,  and  devoted  firiendship  which  did  exist  between  Lord 
Masterton  and  the  Earl  of  Langleigh,  I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know. 
From  all  I  have  ever  heard,  there  never  yet  breathed  the  air  of 
globe  two  people  more  dissimilar  in  every  respect  except  in  the 
of  unswerving  honour  knd  integrity,  than  liOrd  Langleigh  and  my 
fiither.  The  one  light,  gay,  quick,  vahement;  the  other  calm,  stem, 
cold,  determined.  Lord  Langleigh,  with  all  Ids  keen  good  sense  and 
shrewd  wit,  set  high  value  upon  a  thousand  trifles  which  my  ftlber 
contomned  and  despised.  He  would  not  have  fought  a  duel  for  the 
world  without  his  peculiar  and  appropriate  hat,  nor  hiin  down  by  his 
wife  without  his  particular  and  appointed  nightcap;  and  yet  by  his 
boki  and  reckless  spirit,  he  would  often  bring  himself  into  situations 
where  he  was  obliged  to  fight  with  any  hat  that  happened  to  coyar 
him,  or  sleep  without  any  night-cap  at  all 

siich  conduct  in  the  eyes  of  my  father,  was  the  acme  of  human 
absurdity ;  and  yet  for  Lord  Langleigh  be  had  the  most  smoere  re- 
gard and  the  most  genuine  respect  They  had  been  early,  long,  and 
constant  friends ;  and  they  had.  found  through  life,  that  while  the 
original  uprightness  of  their  intentions,  generally  insured  a  similarity  of 
purpose,  in  any  moment  of  difficulty  the  quick  wit  of  Lord  hixtg' 
leigh  would  often  suggest  an  expedient  that  liad  not  struck  the  slower 
mind  of  ray  fioher;  while  the  steady  judgment  of  Lord  Masterton 
would  often  avert  a  danger  which  would  have  fidlen  on  his  more  pre- 
cipitate friend.  Thm  a  mutual  confidenoQ  and  esteem  had  been  bom 
and  grown  up  between  them,  although  a  number  of  actions  of  ea<^. 
were  matter  for  jest  or  reprehension  to  the  other. 

A  period,  however  arrived,  towards  the  time  of  my  birth,  which 
tried  tlieir  friendship  by  the  teei  of  adversity.  The  king's  determina- 
tion to  support  the  prerogative  of  &e  crown  by  every  eflbrt  met  the 
strongest  approbation  of  the  two.  fi-iends,  till  they  ibund  that  deterni»- 
nation  went  fiurther  and  menaced  the  liberty  of  the  fla]]t)«<^^  •  but  fion 
that  moment  their  opposition  was  fixed. 

The  sincere  aflection  which  they  both  felt  towards  their  royal  mai^ 
ter,  and  which  made  them  more  fearful  perhaps  for  his  honor  and 
safety  than  even  fbr  the  freedom  of  their  country,  induced  them  to 
take  those  measures  of  thwarting  his  most  dangerous  designs,  which 
were  likely,  if  discovered,  to  prove  perilous  to  themselves  and  irri(al> 
ing  to  him. 

It  is  by  no  means  my  purpose  to  enter  here  into  the  well-known 
historical  details  of  the  period.  Sufiice  it  to  say,  that  my  father  and 
Lord  Langleigh  became  the  dupes  of  their  own  schemes.  T%ey  werp 
fboUsh  enough  to  believe  the  sincerity  of  a  body  of  men  who  proftsKd 
moderation,  to  oo-operato  with  a  par^  from  which  they  dififered  in  ul- 
timate objects,  to  imagine  that  all  men  really  sought  the  good  of  their 
country  who  called  themselves  patriots,  and  to  confide  in  an  individual 
wbo  talked  continuiUy  of  his  honour.  Of  couse  they  were  used  as 
toob,  and  despised,  till  they  discovered  their  mistake,  and  were  betray- 
ed at  the  moment  they  hoped  to  rehrioTe  their  error. 

On  finding  that  two  of  his  privy  council  had  been  guilty  of  the 
weakness,  if  not  the  crime,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  the  kixig  called 
them  to  his  presence ;  ^nd  though  a  lingering  feeling  of  regard,  and 
the  omviction  that  dieir  intentions  were  better  than  their  deeds,  pro- 
vented  him  from  punning  the  stem  and  unrelenting  measures  which 
his  harsher  counseUort  advised,  he  dismissed  them  from  their  oflices'at 
once,  and  forbade  them  ever  to  show  themselves  at  his  court  again. 

My  fadier  bovrad  in  silence  and  withdrew,  determined  to  obey  the 
command  to  a  letter.  Lord  Langleigh  replied,  that  he  hoped  a  year  and 
a  day  would  be  sufikaont  to  make  his  nu^ty  change  his  counsek,  his 
oounsellon,  and  his  commands ;  and  retired  as  if  from  the  most  indi^ 
ferent  conversation.  • 

The  mortification-,  the  bitterness,- and  die  humiliation,  which  my  fih 
ther  ftlt  most  keenly,  he  proceeded  to  bury  hi  the  country,  where  ha 
arrived  in  thne  to  be  present  at  my  birth  and  to  dose  Ifae  eyes  ef  ray 
mother,  whose  deadi  was  the  consequence  of  my  exMtenoe.  Lord 
Lang^aigh,  on  the  contrary,  proceeded  on  a  tour  of  pleasure,  forgot  tfaa 
dMgrece  he  had  sufifered,  enjoyed  to  the  fidl  new  scenes,  new  society^ 
and  new  amusements;  married,  became  a  fiobir,  and  retained  to  iIm 
ooort  within  tvro  years. 
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Though  aeporated  during  this  period*  the  two  friendi  had  not  ceaied 
to  oonreepond,  and  their  regard  lutd  increased,  rather  than  diminished, 
under  their  reverses.    But  shortly  after  the  return  of  Loid  Langleigh 
to  the  court,  his  letters  to  my  &lher  were  interrupted  tor  two  montlv ; 
and  at  length,  the  news  of  his  committal  to  the  Tower,  his  trial,  and, 
his  condemnation   for  high  treason  reached  Lord  Mastertoh  in  DeTon- 
•hire.     My  -fother  instantly  set  off  for  London  with  all  speed ;  and  ar- 
rived in  time  to  offer  consolation  and  sympathy  to  his  friend,  if  he 
could  not  afford  him  anistance.     His  own  fate  Lord  Langleigh  had 
home  with  easy  firmness.    He  acknowledged  to  my  father  that  he  had, 
since  his  return  to  Lcmdon,  been  more   imprudent  than  before  he  left 
it ;  and,  though  he  solemnly  averred  that  he  had  never  entertained  a 
treasonable  design,  yet  he  confessed  that  the  judgement  whidi  had 
been  passed  upon  him  had  been  justified  by  strong  cause  of  suspicion. 
Death  he  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  the  most  dauntless  courage  may 
regard  a  scarecrow ;  and  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  public 
execution  he  spoke  of  wttli  a  jest ;  but  the  doom  whidi  he  foared  not 
had  gone  with  fotal  efiect  to  the  bosom  of  his  wile.    She  had  done 
all  that  woman  could  do  to  move  an  inflexible  monarch.    She  had  used 
prayers,  and  lean,  and  influence  in  vain.    She  had  sunk  under  the 
united  effects  of  grief  and  exertion ;  and,  a  week  before  the  tame  ap- 
pointed for  the  death  of  her  husband,  her  spirit  had  left  a  world  of 
sorrow,  for  a  brighter  and  happier  place  of  dwelling.     In  regard   to 
her.  Lord  Langleigh  dared  not  speak  with  ray  father,  for  it  was  a  sub- 
ject that  unmanned  him;  but  of  his   child — his  little  Emily — ^he 
spoke  long  and  fondly.    He  gave  her  into  my  father's  chaige,  and  ex- 
acted a  promise  from  him  that  he  would  watch,  and  guard,  and  che- 
rish her  as  his  own.    The  promise  was  willingly  made ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion, ray  fother  voluntarily  pledged  himself  to  see  her  mairied  to  his 
eldest  son,  as  soon  as  years  admitted  of  their  union. 

I  have  often  heard  my  fother  describe  the  scene  whidi  look  place 
when  this  promise  was  made.    It  was  the  last  night  Lord  Langleigh 
had  to  live;  and  when  he  spoke  of  his  child,  ib»  severing  of  that  dear 
tie  shook  him  more  than  the  parting  from  life  itaelf:  like  the  breaking 
chord  of  some  fine  instrument,  it  vibrated  through  a  thousand  oorre»' 
ponding  tones  of  feeling  in  his  heart     He  wept  bittoriy,  as  for  the 
last  time  he  kissed  the  infent  cheek  of  the  last  bond  between  him  and 
earth;  and, bidding  the  nurse  take  her  from  him, he  wrung  my  fether's 
hand,  solemnly  repeating  the  injunctions  he  had  giv«s  respecting  her. 
■    **  Now  leave  me,  Masteiton,*'  he  said,  "  leave  me.    In  parting  with 
that  child,  I  have  already  felt  the  edge  of  the  axe.    What  is  to  come,'* 
he  added,  resuming  his  composure,  '*is  but  as  mounting  my  horse  to 
go  and  join  my  other  Enuly,  who  has  set  out  before  me;  and  the  way, 
-thanks  to  the  executioner  from  Calais,  is  short  and  easy.    I  have  yet 
one  other  friend  to  take  leave  of;"  he  continued,  "a  poor,  good  youth 
that,  in  happier  days,  I  helped  to  his  promotion;  and  who  now,  by 
some  evil  chance,  has  fellen  upon  the  nteftil  task  of  captain  of  the 
guard  over  me.    He  waits  to  see  me,  for  the  last  time,  ere  he  leads 
me  to  the  bk>ck;  so  fare  thee  well,  Maaterton,  fere  thee  well!    We 
part  in  this  world;  but,  through  Christ,  we  shall  be  reunited  in  hea- 
▼enl" 

A  young  officer  entered  as  my  fiilher  passed  out,  and  the  two  friends 
separated,  never  to  meet  again.  The  next  morning  passed  in  horror 
to  my  father,  who  remained  with  the  infent  child  of  his  friend,  count- 
ing the  last  moments  of  that  friend's  life.  The  execution  was  ordered 
for  noon^  but  about  nine  o*clock  the  door  of  my  father's  chamber  was 
thrown  open,  and  a  messenger  of  die  privy  council  appetred,  charged 
to  bring  Lord  Masterton  before  that  body.  My  father  of  coorw  obey- 
ed at  once,  but  as  they  proceeded  he  naturally  endeavoured  to  ascer- 
tain from  the  messenger  the  cause  of  the  very  unexpected  summons 
which  he  had  received.  The  officer  was  in  no  degree  reserved,  and 
replied  directly,  "that  he  believed  there  was  matter  of  accusation 
against  my  fother,  for  contriving  and  aiding  ^  hite  escape  of  Lord 
Langleigh  from  the  Tovrar." 

The  joyful  exclamation  which  the  sudden  nevim  of  his  inend's  eva- 
sion called  from  my  fiuher's  lips  was  sufficient  proof  to  the  messenger 
that  his  prisoner  was  not  only  innocent  of  the  chaige  but  ignorant  of 
lie  deed.  The  privy  council,  however,  were  not  so  easily  satisfied, 
and  my  father  was  himself  committed  to  the  same  prison  that  had  le- 
ceived  his  friend,  after  having  learned  that  early  in  the  morning  of 
that  day,  it  had  been  discovered  that  both  Lord  Langleigh  and  the 
captain  of  the  guard  had  disappeared,  leaving  no  trace  whatever  of 
,  their  flight.  For  eleven  days  my  fether  remained  a  priaonert  but  dur- 
ing that  time  the  government  strained  every  nerve  to  overtake  the  fu- 
gitives; and  though  they  did  not  succeed  in  that  endeavour,  they  as- 
certained that  the  unfortunate  nobleman  who  was  the  object  of  their 
search  had  only  escaped  one  sent  of  death  to  encounter  another. 

Two  persons.  It  was  discovered,  similar  in  appearanoe  to  the  prisoner 
and  his  companion,  had  reached  Sheemess  early  on  the  moming  of 
their  escape,  and  had  embarked  on  board  a  Dutch  veanl,  which  had 
appeared  there  on  the  preceding  day.  Violent  gales  of  wind  succeed- 
ed; and  afler  having  been  seen  during  the  whole  day  endeavoring  to 
get  clear  of  the  coastji^e  vessel  was  hidden  by  the  night  only  to  be 
found  a  wreck  upon  the  Kentish  shores  the  next  morning.  One  permn 
alone  was  saved  by  the  fishermen  of  Deal,  and  he  was  so  bruised  by 
the  fhlling  of  one  of  the  masts,  and  by  being  dashed  against  the  beech, 
that  his  life  was  only  protracted  for  a  few  hours.  During  that  time, 
however,  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  perished  in  endeavouring  to 
secure  the  escape  ef  Lord  Lan^eigh  from  the  doom  pronounced  on 
Uiai  by  law;  and  made  a  confession  of  the  means  he  himself  had  used 
as  captain  of  the  guard  to  open  the  gates  of  the  Tower  to  his  fonner 


patron.  Hia  death  foUowed  before  he  could  be  examined  byanyeom- 
petent  authority;  but  as  his  words  went  to  acquit  every  one  of  any 
knowledge  of  the  fects  but  himself,  my  fother  was  dismissed  fimm  im- 
prisonment, and  suflbred  to  return  to  retirement  and  his  femily. 

Such  were  some  of  the  events  w^iich  preceded  the  period  of  my 
own  personal  recollection — a  period  to  which  I  shall  for  the  future 
oonfuie  myself    The  first  olgecta  of  my  remembrance,  though  certainly 
feint  and  for  away,  are  not  so  much  misty  and  indistinct  as  they  are 
separate  and  detached.     Many  particular  incidents  I  can  still  recall 
with  more  vivid  identity,  more  clear  precision,  than  the  occurrences 
of  the  year  just  past;  but  these  incidents  are  tilings  apart  and  uncon- 
nected with  the  general  course  of  existence^ — small  green  oases  on 
which  memory  rests  in  the  midst  of  the  wide  desert  of  foigetfulness. 
I  remember  myself  a  little  boy  of  between  four  and  five  years  old, 
playing  with  a  beautiful  litde  girl  of  about  two  yean  less  in  age;  and 
I  have  not  foigotten  that  my  elder'  brother  Francis,  who  was  at  that 
time  neariy  ten,  made  me  cry  most  bitteriy  by  telling  me  that  she  was 
not  my  wife,  but  his.     Emily  Langleigh,  however,  clung  to  me;  and 
my  brother,  who  loved  me  deariy,  soodied  me  again  into  tranquillity 
by  telling  me  I  should  keep  her  if  I  would  not  cry.    Several  other 
<diildidi  incidents  of  the  same  nature  are  impressed  upon  my  memdky, 
but  they<aro  by  no  means  of  sufficient  value  to  justify  narration;  and 
I  shall  content  myself  with  giving  a  sketch  of  our  early  yean,  which 
pawed  vrithottt  much  incident  or  variety,  notwithstanding  thie  great    . 
and  stirring  events  thai  were  taking  place  around. 

The  disappointment  of  his  ambition,  the  humiliation  c€  his  pride, 
the  death  of  his  wife,  and  the  loss  of  his  friend  had  all  more  or  len 
contributed  to  add  both  gloom  and  stomnees  to  my  fether's  character; 
and  the  unquestioning  obedience  with  which  his  commands  were  uni- 
formly met  within  his  own  domains  rendered  him  from  day  to  day 
more  imperious  in  his  manner,  although  the  melancholy  reserve  which 
pervaded  his  whole  mind  made  his  orden  few;  and  his  natural  sense 
of  equity  and  humanity  caused-  them  in  general  to  be  such  as  were 
easily  fulfilled.  But  he  allowed  not  a  moment's  hesitation  or  donbtin 
their  execution,  and  the  steady  clearness  of  his  own  intellect  scarcely 
sufiered  him  to  make  allowance  for  diffidence  or  misconception^ — 
Thus,  in.  his  own  femily,  and  by  his  own  domestics  he  was  feared  and 
respected  rather  than  loved;  and  in  the  neighborhood  which  was  but 
scantily  peopled,  he  was  more  esteemed  than  liked.  Even  his  at&tch- 
ment  to  his  children,  which  was  great,  was  controlled  by  a  certain 
sternness,  which,  though  it  did  dot  deprive  him  <^  dur  affection,  min- 
gled our  fondness  with  terror;  and  our  only  way  of  showing  our  love 
was  fay  a  watchfVd  anxiety  to  catch  and  obey  tho  slightest  expression 
ofhiswilL 

The  greater  part  of  my  fother's  time  was  f  ,assed  in  solitude,  if  that 
can  be  called  so  where  the  society  of  the  learned  and  the  wise  of 
other  days— «  society  which  we  can  form  on  calm  reflection  and  s^ 
lect  without  ofience— supplies  the  place  of  that  living  crowd  which 
we  must  take  at  venture  as  it  comes,  and  in  which  we  cannot  vrin- 
now  the  gold-dust  fhmi  the  drossy  sand.  His  libraiy  was  his  chief 
resort;  and  there,  I  have  remarked,  the  principal  snbjecta  of  his  study 
were  those  arts  of  policy  which  he  had  renounced  for  ever,  or  that 
philosophical  fiMjility  of  temper  and  demeanour  which  he  never  by  any 
chance  displayed. 

His  exercise,  taken  at  stated  hoan,  alwa>'s  combined  some  other 
purpose.  It  was  either  devoted  to  pay  some  visit  of  stately  ceremony 
to  the  neighboring,  gentiy  or  to  teach  or  witness  the  instruction  of  my 
brother  in  some  of  those  polite  exercises  for  which  he  had  himself 
been  famous^^e  management  of  his  iiorse,  the  use  of  hia  sword,  to 
shoot,  to  wrestle,  or  to  swim. 

At  a  very  early  age  I  also  was  admitted  to  witness  these  sports, 
though  not  permitted  to  teke  a  part  in  them,  fertlier  than  in  riding  the 
immemorial  poney  which  had  •  carried  me,  I  believe,  before  I  could 
walk.  Mine,  however,  was  all  the  eagerness,  and  all  the  excitement 
of  the  scene.  My  father  and  brother  passed  through  the  various  feats 
and  evolutions  of  the  riding  school  and  the  regiment,  with  the  same 
steady  wtltim— ;  and  while  my  heart  throbbed  with  ardour  and  anx- 
iety, while  my  young  eye  flaidied,  and  my  cheek  glowed  with  pleasure 
and  expectatkm,  it  seemed  to  them  but  a  matter  of  mere  practice  to  be 
teught  by  die  one  and  acquired  by  die  other,  without  their  feelingB 
being  at  all  moved  in  the  employinent  of  the  hour. 

Thus  pMsed  the  time,  while  the  fewness  of  the  yean  which  either 
ny  brother  or  myself  had  numbered,  rendered  the  difierence  ef  our 
ages  more  decided ;  but  as  we  both  grew  up,  and  I  too  began  to  min- 
gle in  the  more  manly  exercises  vrith  which  he  was  still  proceeding,  a 
great  change  took  plaice  in  our  relative  situation. 

No  two  creatures  on  earth  could  be  more  difibrent  in  character  and 
dispgsition  than  Frank  and  myself;  and  yet,  be  it  ever  remembered, 
that  we  fovcd  each  other  throughout  most  dearly. 

He  was  a  singular  being,  my  brother,  and  it  is  only  by  snatches  of 
what  he  did  that  his  character  can  be  clearly  understood.  In  my  eariy 
youth  he  seemed  to  regard  nfe  as  a  sort  of  pet,  which  was  to  be 
spoiled  and  chastised,  fondled,  loved  and  controlled:  and,  in  truth,  I 
belicTe  that  during  all  our  mutual  lives,  he  continued,  more  or  less,  to 
conrider  me  in  the  same  light  Nay,  even  long  after  we  had  grownup, 
when  my  impetoosity  burst  all  thraldom,  it  only  seemed  as  if  he  lent 
the  power  into  my  own  hands,  which  it  was  h»  to  exercise  over  ma, 
and  let  me  have  my  own  way  moreas  a  fevour  than  a  right. 

And  yet,  tbouf^he  loved  me,  and  though  I  loved  him— for  o » eveiy 
occasion  where  hk  voice,  or  his  hand,  or  his  talenti  would  support  or 
•ad  me,  they  wm«  exalted  in  my  behatf-yet  he  never,  or  but  laraly 
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gsre  me  his  confidence.  Indeed,  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  do  so. 
He  was  naturally  reserved  and  grave,  fond  of  long  and  aolitary  ram- 
bles, and  of  d<»ep  thought,  across  the  rlond-lflte  sombreness  of  which 
the  lightning  of  enthusiai'm  8ceui(*d  serdom  or  never  to  break.  Still, 
he  was  not  without  possions ;  b«t,  though  naturally  strong  and  over- 
powering, they  were  not  easily  excitable  ;  and,  ro-juiring  ever  extemcl 
okgects  to  call  them  into  action,  seemed  to  have  no  original  source  iif 
his  own  mind  ;  or,  like  the  fire  of  a  volcano,  to,  lie  hid  deep  under 
mountains  of  gray  dust  and  ashes. 

The  pursiiiis  that  engaged  him  were  not,  in  general,  like  those  of 
«>lher  youths.  Profound  and  abstract  studies,  long  abstruse  calcula- 
tions, would  occupy  him  day  after  day  and  niglit  after  night,  till  his 
br^ht  bn>\^ii  eye  ^wald  wax  dim  with  viTitching,  and  his  dark  black 
hair  would  grow  tangled  and  dl.'^hrvelled  with  intense  neglect  But 
then  again  be  would  spring  upon  his  horse,  and  ride  like  some  of  the 
iiendish  hoisemen  of  a  German  tale,  the  cavalier  and  his  beast  seem- 
ingly inspired  by  but  one  will,  defying  space  and  obstacles,  and  time 
and  fatigue.  Or  he  would  catch  up  his  gun,  and  day  after  day  roam 
through  the  woods  performing  feats  of  markmnnship'that  almost  repel 
belief  Then  again  he  would  lie  idle  and  listless  on  the  grass  in  the 
sun  to  use  his  own  expression,  "like  the  \illnge  natural  at  an  inn-door," 
and  comment  quaintly  on  the  absurdities  of  man — of  whom  he  knew 
little  .or  nothmg  i  and  the  hatefuhiess  of  cities — that  he  had  never 
seen* 

Though  the  natural  character  of  his  mind  was  a  eort  of  gloomy  re- 
serve, yet  there  would  occasionally  intervene  moments  of  a  hippier 
mood,  in  which,  as  the  humour  prompted,  he  would  display  great  pow- 
ers to  interest  and  amuse,  or  to  censure  and  to  sneer,  or  to  reason  and 
confute.  Even  in  those  early  years  he  was  a  most  accomplished  sophist ; 
and  with  a  vain  of  casuistry,  which  he  had  acquired  heaven  knows 
where,  he  would  have  out-argued  the  cunning  father  of  all  false  rea- 
soning himself  Yet  he  never  appeared  to  have  any  sort  of  eagerness, 
or  to  feel  any  sort  of  excitement  in  all  the  various  occupations  in  which 
he  consumed  his  time.  If  he  argued,  it  was  with  cool  precision,  and 
apparently  more  lor  the  sake  of  victory  than  fjwm  any  deep  impression 
of  the  justice  of  the  proposition  he  supported.  When  he  read,  he  cared 
not  for  interruption ;  and  would  lay  down  and  resume  his  book  with 
perfect  indiflference,  though,  when  left  to  himself,  he  would  pore  over 
it  for  days  togedier.  Were  he  called  on  to  stop,  while  urging  his 
hone  forward  in  full  career,  he  would  bring  him  up  at  once,  without 
a  change  of  aspect,  or  an  appearance  of  Haste  ;  and  when  following 
with  his  crossbow  a  deer  in  the  spring,  no  rapid  encigy  betrayed  the 
iatal  certainty  of  his  aim. 

My  own  feelings  towards  Frank  were  certainly  of  a  mingled  cha- 
racter.. By  right  of  primogeniture,  rank,  station,  and  fortune  were  his ; 
while  the  fortune  of  my  mother,  though  it  secured  me  competence, 
waa  but  a  younger  brother's  portion,  and  approached  not  near  to  afflu- 
ence. Yet  fer  was  it  from  me  to  envy  my  brother's  superior  expecta- 
tions. Of  the  splendour  and  the  wealth  that  awaited  him  I  entertained 
not  one  jealous  desire.  On  the  contrary,  I  thought  of  his  possessing 
dl  that  could  honour  or  distmguUih  him,  with  pleasure  and  with 
pride;  and,  contented  with  the  second  station  in  my  fomily,  I  would 
willingly  have  added,  had  it  been  in  my  power,  to  the  riches  and  the 
lordships  of  my  house's  head. 

But  his  talents  and  his  skill  I  confess  I  envied.  The  perfect  ease 
with  which  he  seemed  to  do  every  diing  that  to  other  men  required 
long  practice  and  exertion  was  the  object  of  ray  vain  endeavour,  and 
the  sulgect  of  many  a  bitter  mortificatkMi-  I  felt  that  I  was  not  defi- 
fjient  either  in  mental  or  corporeal  powera.  1  had  as  much  focility  in 
acquiring  knowledge  or  art  as  most  of  those  whom  I  encountered;  and 
at  a  very  early  period,  when  I  wimewed  my  brother's  superiority,  I  re- 
vived by  close  application  to  outdo  him,  especially  iii  manly  exercises. 
But  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  got  a  start  of  me  in  the  race  of  life,  which 
I  was  never  to  recover.  After  long  and  constant  practice,  I  called 
him  to  try  his  carbine  at  the  target.  My  bullets  lodged  within  the  in- 
ner ring,  but  his  cut  the  bull's  eye  on  every  side.  With  the  foils  it 
was  the  same.  No  exercise  put  me  on  a  par  with  him ;  and  it  was, 
only  in  riding,  to  which  we  had  both  been  accustomed  from  our  very 
infancy,  that  I  could  at  all  compete  with  him  on  equal  terms. 

Many  a  time,  after  some  unsuccessful  trial,  have  I  gone  and  sat  for 
houn  in  some  of  the  deep  nooks  of  the  bay,  pondering  gloomily  over 
my  own  want  of  success,  and  trying  in  vain  to  discover  by  any  effort 
of  my  mind  what  was  the  flaw  in  my  nature  which  rendered  all  my 
eflbrts  so  ineflectual.  No  feeling  of  anger  towards  my  brother,  how- 
ever, ever  mingled  with  my  meditations.  I  was  dissatisfied  with  my- 
self; and  the  more  so,  as  I  found  that  my  very  eagerness  rendered  my 
foilure  more  certam.  When  by  ^y  chance  the  sons  of  the  neighbour- 
ing gentry  entered  into  competition  with  me  in  the  sports  to  which  we 
were  accustomed,  feeling  confident  by  constant  practice,  I  for  excelled 
what  I  could  ever  accomplish  when  my  brother  was  my  rival ;  and  I 
believe  he  purposely  avoided  ell  such  meetings,  in  oider  to  let  me  car- 
ry on  the  prizes  of  the  day. 

It  must  be^  remarked,  at  the  same  time,  tliat  even  had  not  such  been 
his  motive,  1  do  not  think  he  ever  would  have  sought  any  of  these  as- 
semblies. In  this  we  dififered  as  much  as  in  any  other  part  of  our 
diaracters.  He  hated  and  shunned  society ;  and,  in  general,  when 
forced  by  cifcuntttancee  to  mingle  with  others  of  his  own  age  and 
rank,  remained  silent  and  inactive ;  wrapped  in  an  impenetrable  re- 
•erve,  which  wij  mixed  up  of  both  pride  and  shyness.  To  me,  on  the 
contrary,  tociel^as  more  frequently  a  delight  I  loved,  it  is  true,  to 
YamMo  in  solitude  over  the  nda,  or  through  the  woods,  or  by  the  side 


of  the  calm  bine  fanciful  sea ;  or  to  skim  over  its  bosom,  alone  in  my 
own  boat,  and  dream  sweet  dreams  of  a  splendid  axid  a  fragrant  worid, 
that  existed  but  in  my  own  imagination.  But  then  when  these  dreams 
were  dreamed,  I  loved  to  have  some  one  to  share  them  with  ;  and  to 
say  to  tlicm  what  I  would  do,  and  how  I  would  act,  when  I  should  be 
suhercd  lu  go  fordi  into  the  visionary  place  which  I  fancied  was  laid 
out  before  my  steps.  I  was  fond  of  the  beauties  of  nature  too.  I  de- 
lighted  to  perch  mjrself  upon  some  high  ground  on  a  day  of  mingled 
cloud  and  sunshine,  and  mark  the  difterent  aspects  of  the  scene,  as  the 
brood  masses  of  shadow  were  dri\'en  across  the  face  of  the  country  by 
the  wind — ^now  seeing  tower,  and  town,  and  wood,  as,  all  involved  in 
deep  shade,  they  rested  in  picturesque  darkness  on  a  bright  and  suiuiy 
background  of  hill  beyond ;  and  now  watching  them  as  they  immerg- 
ed  into  clear  light,  and  smiled  up  in  the  fulness  of  the  my^,  while 
the  shadow  of  the  cloud  hurried  rapidly  over  the  uplands  behind. 

Evciy  nook  of  our  oun  woods  too — whether,  breaking  suddenly 
away,  they  afforded  a  wide,  grand  prospect  over  the  sea  and  its  shores 
of  bold  and  broken  rock  ;  or,  gathering  romid  some  fountain,  or  bend- 
ing over  the  lapse  of  some  pure  stream,  they  formed  a  sweet  home 
scene,  of  calm  and  mild  repose— every  nook  was  known,  and  loved,- 
and  familiar  to  my  foot  steps.  The  face  of  all  the  rocks  also ;  each 
pa'ii,  each  angle;  every  sea-side  cove,  every  cave,  and  every  bay  were 
visited  in  turn*;  and  were  the  haunts  of  a  thonsand  wild  dreams  and 
enthusiastic  imaginings.  And  yet,  as  I  wandered  through  the  beauti- 
ful country  that  surroimded  our  dwelling,  I  longed  to  have  some  one 
to  share  my  fancies  and  my  pleasiures;  to  admire  where  I  admired,  and 
dream  along  with  me.  At  length  those  longings  foimd  an  object ;  and 
my  imagination  fixed  upon  a  person  whom  coming  was  not  for  distant, 
whom  I  determined  to  lead  through  all  the  spots  1  loved  myself,  and 
with  whom  I  proposed  to  renew  all  the  enjo^'ments  of  a  lovely  scene 
*and  a  lovely  season. 

This  person  was  Emily  Langleigh,  who  at  seven  years  of  age  had 
been  sent  by  my  fatlier  to  a  convent  in  one  of  the  neighbouring  islandn. 
to  acquire  idl  those  feminine  accomplishments  which  could  not  so  well 
be  procured  in  the  dwelling  of  a  widower  in  'I>evonshire.  She  had 
now  reached  thirteen  years  of  age  ;  and  Lord  Masterton  had  viisely 
determined  to  witlidraw  her  at  that  period  from  the  care  of  the  good 
mms,  whose  instructions  had  gone  as  for  as  he  desired  ;  and  to  estob 
lish  her  in  his  own  house,  till  her  age  should  permit  her  union  with 
my  brother,  who  had  now  attamed  his  twenticnh  year.  The  arrange- 
ment for  tliat  union  were  fully  imderstood  by  the  whole  foniily ;  and 
I  at  fifteen,  prepared  to  receive  Emily  Langleigh  os  my  sister. 

I  dreamed  then  of  showing  her,  in  the  capacity  of  a  brotlier,  all  that 
could  please,  or  interest,  or  amuse  in  the  spot  she  had  so  long  quitted  ; 
for  I  had  it  perfectly  settled  in  my  own  mind — ^whether  from  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  my  brother's  character,  or  from  my  own  wishes,  I 
know  not-^that  the  ciceroneship  of  the  place  would  be  left  in  ray 
hands.  Widi  boyish  ardour  and  eagerness,  I  pictured  to  my  mind's 
eye  the  pleasure  she  would  feel  in  this  beautiful  scene,  or  that  curious 
object ;  and  my  whole  dream^-^dangerous  ones  they  were— consisted 
in  contributing  to  her  amusement,  or  witnccsing  her  delight.  Never- 
theless, there  was  not  one  idea  among  all  that  went  on  in  my  heart 
and  in  my  brain  tliat  had  aught  of  of!c*nce  in  its  nature.  Not  a  feel- 
ing, not  a  thought  possessed  my  breast  which  I  wished,  or  could  have 
wislied,  my  brother  not  to  see.  So  far  from  it,  with  the  gay  and  some- 
what teasing  liveliness  of  my  yomthful  disposition,  I  jested  him  contin- 
ually upon  the  coming  of  his  future  wife  ;  and  attributed  to  him  feel- 
ings of  anxiety  and  agitation,  which  I  knew  he  was  very  for  from  ex- 
periencing. Still  fiuther,  I  even  contemplated  standing  by  his  side 
when  Emily  Langleigh  gave  him  her  hand  at  the  altar;  and  partook  in 
anticipation  of  the  happiness  that  was  to  be  theirs. 

As  the  time  came  near  for  Emily's  arrival,  my  delight  ran  off  in  a 
thousand  extravagances,  which  called  down  upon  my  head  a  repri- 
mand from  Lord  Masterton ;  and  as  I  broke  a  horse  for  Emily  to  ride, 
or  new-rigged  my  boat  for  Emily  to  sail,  my  brother  looked  on  with  a 
smile,  that  was  any  thing  but  gay. 

At  length  Emily  Langleigh  arrived  at  Masterton  House,  a  bright 
pretty  creature,  of  little  more  than  thirteen,  with  a  figure  and  features 
which,  though  yet  scarcely  fonned,  afforded  the  promise  of  a  very 
lovely  girl  hereafter. 

My  father  stood  on  the  steps  to  receive  her,  and  by  his  side  my  bro- 
ther Frank,  for  whom,  as  a  matter  of  propriety,  I  made  way.  But 
though  Lord  Masterton  was  particularly  kind  to  his  young  ward,  and 
though  he  g;reatly  softened  towards  her  the  stem  asperity  of  his  gene- 
ral demeanour,  my  brother  met  her  in  one  of  liis  coldest  moods,  remained 
profoundly  silent,  and,  if  he  offered  her  some  little  attentions,  which 
he  coidd  not  avoid,  his  politeness  was  somewhat  scanty. 

Emily  herself  had  been  inade  aware  of  the  engageiilent  entered 
into  between  my  fother  and  hers ;  and  raised  her  beautiful  hazel  eyes 
towards  my  brrHlier's  fece,  with  a  look  of  imploring  anxiety,  well  cal- 
culated to  win  its  way  to  the  irunost  recesges  of  the  heart;  but  there 
WTis  nothing  answered  her ;  and,  repelled  at  once  into  herself,  she  turn- 
ed to  me  with  lighter  and  leas  embarraased  feelings,  and  received 
juy  gay  and  warm  salute  as  cheerful  as  it  was  given. 

That  firet  interview  seemed  tlie  type  of  the  future  demeanour  of  all 
die  parties.  The  arrival  of  Emily  changed  not  in  the  least  the  usual 
conduct  pf  my  brodier.  He  would  indeed,  sometimes,  as  if  out  of 
pmfe  perversity,  request  her  presence  to  see  some  curious  olgect,  or  beg 
to  escort  her  on  some  particular  ride,  when  I  had  laid  out  a  totally  dil^ 
ferent  expedition ;  but,  in  general  he  remained  as  much  alone,  as 
•   g»ve,  as  studious  as  if  she  had  never  entered  the  house.    Towaitls 
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him,  oo  tfaa  contnrjr,  Emily's  behaviour  was  all  that  was  ezrellent 
The  aligbtfist  wiih  he  exprewcHi  ihe  waa  prompt  to  obey;  all  his  ao- 
tioQB  were  approved,  all  hifl  worda  wcro  listened  to ;  and  it  secDied, 
having  made  up  her  mind  to  become  his  wife,  she  was  practicing  be- 
frreband  the  conduct  which  might  be  proper  in  that  station. 

To  me  she  was  all  frank  kindness,  eaty,  unotfectcd,  uneniljarra5;*6c] ; 
and  towards  me  too  all  that  girlisli  gayeiy  broke  forth,  which  in  Uio 
pnwnce  of  my  brotlier  was  restrained  by  an  unconquerable  timidity. 
She  would  laugh  with  me,  she  would  jest  with  mc,  she  would  tcuMi 
me  \  and  roaming  like  two  wild  things  through  the  wtxNls,  and  by  the 
sea'«hore,  the  keen  encounten  of  our  young  wits  would  vary  the  Inirels 
of  entlmsiastic  pleasure  which  the  sight  of  every  new  beauty  would 
Call  forth.  Many  a  little  accident  occurred  to  us  in  our  farablea,  many 
a  little  service  I  rendered  the  &ir  girl,  who  every  day  and  exery  hour  was 
expanding  into  more  splendid  loveliness  {  and  in  the  course  of  our  almost 
uninteiTupted  companionship  we  laid  up  a  treasure  of  mutual  thoughts, 
and  feelings,  and  memories  which  none  knew  or  shared  in  but  ourNohes. 

The  idea  of  rivalry  between  Fraidi  and  myself  never  enteivd  the 
iroagtnatuHi  of  my  iather,  or  Emily,  or  me.  We  all  considered  it  as 
a  thing  so  perfectly  out  of  the  question,  that  we  took  no  care  to  obviate 
a  danger  which  we  did  not  believe  to  exist.  Whether  my  brother 
ever  dreamed  of  a  growing  affection  between  Emily  and  m>'seli^  or 
not,  he  took  do  pains  to  guard  against  it  either;  and  when,  by  that  as- 
sumption of  superiority  end  power  over  me  wliich  I  have  before  men- 
tioned* he  bad — as  oAen  happened— -given  me  pain  and  ofience,  he 
would  send  Emily  to  find  me  out,  in  the  solitude  to  which  I  had  car- 
ried my  indignation,  for  the  purpose  of  soothing  and  consoling  me,  and 
bringing  about  a  reconciliation. 

The  tones  of  her  voice  as  she  c«ne  on  such  messages  of  peace  be- 
CMM  dear»  too  dear  to  me,  as  time  flew  on;  and  yet,  as  I  have  said.  I 
had  not  even  an  idea  of  what  was  passing  in  my  heart  Various  cir- 
cumstances, indeed,  should  have  given  me  a  better  insight  into  my  own 
mind.  I  never  placed  her  on  her  horse  without  feeling  my  whole 
§nm»  thrilL  Once,  when  an  unexpected  influx  of  the  sea  forced  me 
to  bear  her  aooss  a  little  bay  in  my  anas,  I  felt  my  heart  beat  for  more 
than  haste  or  danger  ever  occasioned.  1  experienced  I  knew  not  what 
painful  sensations  loo  when  she  praised  my  brother's  skill  and  grace 
in  «U  military  exercises ;  and  I  equally  grew  sad  when  she  was  ab- 
sent, and  cbeeriul  otdy  when  she  was  near.  I  remarked  also,  that 
Frank  oflen  turned  his  eyes  first  upon  her,  and  then  suddenly  upon 
me;  and  more  than  once,  about  two  yeais  ailer  Emily's  arrival,  my 
brother's  servant,  Gabriel  Jones,  broke  in  upon  our  solitary  rambles. 

Having  mentioned  this  man's  name,  I  may  as  well  say  a  few  words 
more  of  nis  character.  He  vvas  as  artful  a  villain  as  ever  lived ;  but 
acoordtttg  to  the  puritanical  foshion  of  the  day,  he  strove  to  cover  his 
knavery  under  the  garb  of  sanctity. 

At  diat  time  a  religious  fonaticism  raged  in  England  as  a  species 
of  epidemic*  and  every  cunning  rogue  used  it  as  a  cloak  for  his  deeper 
designs  My  brother  Frank,  however,  understood  his  valct'a  rluirac- 
ter  well;  and  used  to  declare,  in  his  cynical  moods,  that  he  would 
rather  be  servecf  by  a  skilful  knave  than  an  honest  fool.  But  the 
master  who  cliooses  such  a  servant  should  never  let  his  judgment 
sleep!  or  give  one  moment  the  rein  to  Jiis  passions.  "In  many  inMonces 
Frank  at  once  detected  his  knave's  arl^,  and  used  chcin  quite  coo- 
tnury  to  Master  Gabriel's  intentions;  but  at  otlier  times,  though  not 
the  dupe,  my  brother  was  tlie  su/Urer,  and  had  to  regret  deeply  that 
he  had,  to  use  his  own  exprossiou,  "  ooiulescended  to  play  a  gome  at 
cboss  with  his  owii  servant,  and  had  nuidc  one  fake  move." 

The  person  who  tilled  about  my  person  tlie  same  dignified  station 
was  a  youth  of  much  leas  pretensions,  and  more  honesty.  He  was 
not,  like  Gabriel,  a  puritan  in  any  thing;  and,  for  leas  like  Gabriel,  a 
puritan  in  taste  and  sentimenl.  He  could  not  judge  the  feeling  ex- 
pressed in  a  pale  pink  doublet,  or  a  lx>ight  blue  vest.  He  could 
neither  tie  a  sword-Unot  in  fifVy  diflercnt  foshioiis;  nor  could  he  pnv 
portion  the  rose  to  the  shoe  it  was  to  grace  with  the  exquisite  preci- 
sion of  a  London  haberdasher.  But  William  Fells  had  a  simple 
shrewdness  which  served  him  as  well  as  Gabriel  Jones'  artful  cun- 
ning; and  he  ha4,  boskles,  a  quick  hand,  bold  heart,  a  ready  wit,  and 
a  frame  of  iron. 

Whatever  were  Gabriel's  motives  for  watching  Emily  and  niypelf, 
—and  wbether  he,  in  the  base  slyness  of  his  own  nature,  attributed 
to  us  schemes  and  purposes  of  concealment  which  we  never  dreamed 
of,  I  feel  certain  that  my  brother  was  iicrfectly  guililesB  of  all  conni- 
vance in  his  espionage.  On  the  contrary,  whenever  Frank's  eye 
rested  on  me  and  Emily  togcihcr,  there  seemed  a  melancholy  gl{ince 
of  regaid  towards  us  both,  whioh  never  shone  in  them  on  any  other 
occasion,  and  which  implied  any  thing  but  jeolousy  or  suspicion. 
One  day,  indeed,  I  remember  entering  his  antechamber,  wlien  the 
valet  was  in  the  act  of  hanging  his  sword  over  cay  brother's  siioulder, 
and  had  apparently  been  insinuating  doubt  of  some  one — for  Frank, 
as  I  approached,  re[died  aloud  in  his  cahn  logical  manner.- — 

*'Mo,  no.  Master  Gabriel,  it  is  the  worst  policy  in  the  world  ever  to 
bear  an  Bppearaace  of  doubt  towards  another,  till  he  have  given  you 
just  cause.  Your  suspicion  may  make  an  enemy,  but  it  con  never 
gain  a  friend;  and  a  man  who  is  distrtwted,  finding  he  has  nodiing  to 
gain  by  hanesty,  or  (o  lose  by  viUasy,  very  oAen  becomes  a  knave 
thiouf^  having  been  suspected  of  being  sa'* 

What  had  been  the  previous  coaveiaation  I  do  not  knovsi,  or 
whistfaer  it  leforrad  to  me  at  all,  or  not;  but  die  moment  I  advanced, 
Gabriel  cot  abort  his  reply  at  the  *<  Vedly,  now,"  which  was  bunting 
fim  hif  lipiy  and  the  matiex  dropped* 


Such  was  the  state  of  my  fiusil^,  till  the  period  when  Emily  at- 
tained her  seventeendi  and  I  my  nmeteeuth  year.  Another  year  was 
to  see  her  the  bride  of  ray  brother;  but  events  in  the  mean  time  had 
been  taking  place  around  us,  which  must  be  noticed  before  proceed* 
ing  any  forthcr,  as  they  had  a  material  influence  on  all  my  aAer-fote. 

JN'ever  yet,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  this  strange  globe  which  wa 
inhabit,  had  a  private  family,  possessuig  considerable  public  influaiic«» 
wealth,  station,  and  repute,  been  suflrred  (o  enjoy  such  undisturbed 
tranquillity  in  the  micbt  of  Uie  raost  tremendous  civil  strife,  as  that 
w  hich  we  continued  to  possess  during  the  wais  of  the  great  rebellion. 
Those  erron  in  the  govemment  of  Charles  I.  which  my  father  had 
early  seen  and  endeavoured  to  oppose,  acting  with  the  passions,  tba 
follies,  and  the  bigotry  of  an  excited  people,  had  gradually  arrayed 
one-half  of  the  country  against  the  other.  Ambition,  faiuticism,  and 
patriotic  as  well  as  religious  zeal  liad  been  too  strong  for  gallant  devo 
liou  and  enthusiastic  loyalty;  tlie  peculiar  follies  of  the  puritans  had 
invigorated  themselves,  and  drawn  many  to  their  cause;  while  the  pa* 
culior  follies  of  the  Ca\-alien  had  weakened  their  own  party,  and 
alienated  their  friends.  Success  had  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  rebels; 
and  the  mdiappy  monarch  of  England  had  by  this  time  trusted  to  tba 
Scois,  and  been  sold  to  the  English.  Scarcely  a  noblemaa  in  Graat 
Britain  bad  not  drown  his  sword  in  behalf  of  one  or  other  of  tba  coi^ 
tending  parties,  and  yet  Ijord  Masterton  had  been  suflered  to  lamaid 
perfectly  neuter,  without  annoyance  from  any  of  the  foctions  whJflll 
tore  his  distressed  country.  , 

TIk  cause  of  this  conduct,  and  the  immunity  which  attended  it, 
was  to  be  found  in  various  circumstanceti.  When  deprived  Of  his 
office,  and  dismissed  from  the  councils  of  the  king  nineteen  yena  ba* 
fore,  my  father  had  been  told  by  the  roonartth's  own  lips  that  ha  was 
discharged  from  his  service  for  ever,  and  had  been  warned  iiever  to 
show  himself  in  the  sovereign's  presence  again.  On  Uiat  occaakaw 
my.fother,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  Imd  vowed  to  obey  to  tha 
letter;  and  never — whatever  wero  the  misfortunes  which  tba  eoQ<' 
duct  he  had  opposed  might  bring — ^to  exert  either  his  ii^ntal  or  cor^ 
poral  powen  in  behalf  c?  a  monarch  he  judged  ungrateful 

WiUi  a  man  of  my  folher's  disposition,  the  oath  itself  not  onlf 
remained  binding  imder  all  circumstances,  but  the  impressioos  under 
which  it  had  been  taken  were  never. in  the  slightest  degree  edaeed; 
and  he  beheld  the  whole  progress  of  the  calamities  which  fell  both  on 
Charies  and  his  people  with  grief,  indeed,  but  Without  one  efibrt  to 
support  either  of  the  parties  into  which  the  country  had  beoonia 
diviued. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  civil  war  when  the  aid  and  influenoe  of 
such  a  man  might  have  turned  the  scale  tti  favour  of  the  king;  tnd 
an  o/Ticer  of  high  station  near  the  person  of  Charles  visited  my  Oilier 
about  that  period.  No  change,  however,  resulted  from  their  oonfor- 
ence.  The  officer  and  Lord  Masterton  parted  with  cokl  civility,  awl 
the  house  resumed  its  quiet 

To  Charles  himself  the  neutrality  of  Lord  Masterton  was  of  coutm 
for  more  favourable  than  his  enmity ;  and  as  the  king  well  knew  that 
his  sword,  though  not  wielded  in  his  fovour,  would  never  be  drawn 
ogainst  him  without  some  deep  provocation,  he  took  caro  that  the 
most  scrupulous  respect  should  be  paid  to  his  property  by  the  royal 
adherents  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  commonwealth  party  bad  not  foigotten  that 
my  father  had  been  one  of  the  first  sufllereni  from  opposing  that  ex- 
tension of  the  prerogative  which  gave  them  their  original  ground  of 
complaint  They  looked  upon  him,  therefore,  as  in  some  sort  a  martvr 
to  their  own  cause ;  and  were  at  fint  in  great  hopes  that  he  would 
openly  espouse  their  side,  in  the  hostilities  which  soon  took  fdace. 
Although  disappointed  in  this,  they  too  were  glad  to  su/Ter  him  to 
remain  neutral ;  and  as  he  mode  no  levies  of  armed  rotoiners,  and 
took  no  steps  which  could  be  r^^arded  as  military  preparation,  fur- 
ther than  the  defence  of  his  own  house  and  property  required,  they 
remained  satisfied  that  that  neutrality  was  sincere  end  unfeigned. 

His  former  friendship  with  Fairfox  greatly  contributed  to  relieve  my 
fothcr  from  any  of  those  military  visitations  which  the  parliamentaiy 
generals  did  not  scruple  to  Inflict  upon  all  who  were  doubtful  in  their 
politic-s;  and  the  situation  of  Masterton  House,  in  a  remoto  part  of 
Devonsiitre  and  on  the  seacoost,  removed  it  from  the  general  lizM  of 
march  of  tlic  fanatical  forces. 

All  lhe»c  circumstances  combined  to  afford  us  more  perfect  immu- 
nity from  the  troubles  and  disasters  to  which  England  in  general  was 
subject  than  perhaps  any  other  liouse  eould  boast  It  is  true  that  from 
time  to  time  ray  fother  received  a  summom  to  attend  the  parliament 
at  Westminster  or  at  Oxford,  and  I  have  seen  him  scTfar  moved  as  to 
take  two  slow  and  silent  turns  in  the  great  hall  before  his  detorminiuioii 
SQcmed  fixed;  but  never  more.  H(^ always  found  some  good  and  valid 
excuse  for  withholding  his  presence,  and  those  anxieties  passed  away. 
It  is  true  also  lluit  every  day  we  heaid  of  battles  fought,  of  beleaguer- 
ed cities,  and  of  all  the  turns  of  the  long  and  deadly  struggle  which 
tore  the  bosom  of  our  country.  Bbt  neither  toy  brother  nor  nyaelf 
were  permitted  to  share  any  further  in  the  strife  than  by  odcring  o4r 
prayen  for  the  king's  success. 

It  was  irapoosible  .  to  stand  calmly  hy  and  vtritness  all  the  exciting 
events  which  were  passing  around  us,  without  feeing  an  ardent  da- 
sire  to  take  some  part  in  the  conteft;  dnd  where  is'  the  youth  who,  ni 
his  eager  gaze  over  the  busy  seene  in  Which  he  has  never  minglei£ 
does  not  attribute  to  himself  poWen  dnd  energies  to  wiH  and  do  &r 
more  than  the  might  of  man  could  eYef  acoompuftf  dh  Bow  t 
dreamed  of  glory  and  of  victar^f!  tad  Aow  itfkiceimyl  MieVM,  iml 
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tvi««  iBf  trm  bttt  ft«0  him!  a  btnidred  iltmt  troopen  at  my  back,  I 
ttwid  hava  tamed  the  frCe  of  nny  of  the  thooaand  fieMfl  that  were 
Ibaght  and  Idat  ki  the  king's  caoie. 

Nty,  one  day,  I  dkl  the  boldest  thing  that  it  waa  hi  my  ooneeption 
ta  d&  I  remonttiBted  wMi  my  ftther  on  the  indiflerence  to  which  he 
Mt  only  eompelled  himaelf,  bat  me.  It  was  not  kmg  before  the  fktal 
aairender  of  tfie  roontirch  to  the  Seottish  troopSi  and  Lord  Masterton 
hai^pened  to  be  hi  a  Ibr  milder  and  more  easy  tnood  than  he  usually 
disfdayed.  Ha  had  been  talking  to  me  with  kindnesa  and  confidence, 
and  the  oonvoaation  natumlly  tamed  to  the  pasting  occurrences  of 
the  day.  t  spoke  youtbihlly  and  ardently;  and  lor  some  time  my  fa- 
rtiar  listened  with  a  smile,  one  of  the  very  few  I  ever  saw  beam  upon 
Mi  Itp^  Ha  even  went  further,  and  explained  to  me  his  views  in  re- 
gard to  the  result  of  the  war.  The  king,  he  said,  would  toon  be 
obHgad  to  accede  to  the  proposals  of  parliament,  and  would  then  reas- 
aoma  the  reins  of  govermnent  The  terms  imiiosed  would  doubtless 
M  fliat  be  bald  enough,  he  said,  hot  then,  the  more  modemte  of  all 
parciaib  gtadually  recovering  from  the  phrensy  of  civil  strife,  would 
aoda  ttnile  with  the  true  frienda  of  the  monarch  to  regain  ibr  him  that 
full  portion  of  power  which  ought  to  be  intrusted  to  the  chief  magia- 
Uata  ibr  the  beaetfit  of  the  whole  community. 

His  arfumaniB,  however,  did  not  satiafy  me.  'It  seemed  to  me  that 
Ike  parties  in  the  state  wens  ftrther  and  fiiriher  dividing,  instead  of 
uniting;  and  that  the  only  likely  termination  to  their  strife  was  in  the 
Mtinetion  of  the  weaker.  In  the  meanwhile  I  thought  that  ihe  best 
bkiod  of  the  oomttry  was  being  shed,  her  commerce,  her  agriculture, 
bar  arts  were  going  ta  ruin,  and  a  thousand  evils  were  daily  impress- 
ed by  &te  with  the  stamp  of  certainty,  which  no  problematic  benefits 
eould  ever  outvalue,  while  he— and.  as  I  believed,  many  others — 
stood  uiactive  when  their  influence  might  have  terminated  the  strug- 
fla,  md  feetored  peace  to  England. 

All  this,  and  perliaps  much  more,  I  should  probably  have  poured 
fcrih  in  the  warmth  of  my  feelmga;  but  my  father  stof^ied  me  in  full 
career.  ''Be  satisfied,  sir,"  he  said,  "^lat  I  shall  do  my  duty  to  my 
country  and  to  myself  as  becomes  me;  and  if  ever  the  time  diould 
oome  that  the  kuig  be  really  in  danger,  as4K)me  men  judge  even  now, 
y«m,  Henry,  and  your  brother  shall  have,  not  only  liberty,  but  com- 
mand, to  peril  all  in  defence  of  the  monarchy." 

He  spoke  sternly,  and  I  was  silent;  but  an  adventure  in  whidi  I 
^t*  engaged  not  many  months  aAer  served  to  hasten  the  period  which 
wai  to  see  our  tamily  abo  enter  with  tardy  steps  the  arena  of  civil  con- 
Mntkm. 

On  the  morning  of  one  fine  day  in  the  middle  of  June,  I  had  laid 
out  a  scheme  Ibr  taking  Emily  quite  across  the  bay  in  my  boot  to  visit 
the  beautiful  ruins  of  St  Helen's  Abbey,  which  lay  among  the  woods 
on  the  other  side.  Emily  had  agreed  to  make  the  excursion,  the  boat 
was  pi^pared,  and  every  thing  promised  ua  a  day  of  pleasure,  when 
my  brother  deranged  our  vrhniB  j^n  by  asking  \^ether  Lady  Emily 
L«ngleigh  woukl  not  accompany  him  to  fly  his  hawks  on  the  banks  of 
tha  stream.  Emily  at  once  assented;  and  I,  mortified  and  angry,  got 
ap  ftom  the  breakftst-table,  where  the  jwoposal  was  made,  and,  de- 
•eanding  to  the  court,  ordered  my  horse,  to  ride  away  the  irritation 
which  my  disappointment  had  occasioned.  As  I  mtyuntcd  I  caught  a 
fflance  of  Emily,  standing  at  one  of  the  windo^ig,  and  looking  at  me 
with  an  expression  which  I  construed  into  a  reproach  for  my  haxty 

f  spurred  on  my  hoiae,  however,  and,  followed  by  two  servants, 
wde  on  towards  Exeter,  which  lay  at  the  dintance  of  perhaps  eixteen 
miles  fiom  Masterton  House.  Thither  I  often  went,  to  gather  news 
of  the  passing  events;  and  I  now  took  that  toad  habitually.  When 
rWing  or  walking  with  Emily,  no  tortoise  ever  retarded  its  steps  more 
than  I  was  willing  to  do;  but  the  moment  I  was  alone,  I  instinctively 
put  my  bom  upon  his  quickest  paces,  and  in  diree-quarters  of  an 
hour  I  was  more  than  halPway  to  Exeter. 

I  had  gaHoped  up  one  hill  and  down  another  all  the  way,  with  my 
tfiooghts  ill  a  state  of  very  Tmreeixmablo  confusion;  but  about  six  miles 
from  the  city  the  road  diven  down  a  steep  declivity  on  one  side  of  the 
valley,  and,  after  taking  two  or  three  himii  among  the  trees  of  Bew- 
ley  Wood,  rises  abruptly  up  the  opposite  ascent  By  the  time  I  had 
reached  this  spot  my  finrt  impatience  had  evaporated,  and  I  began  the 
descent  with  somewhat  more  caution  than  I  had  hitherto  thought 
necessary.  The  wind  set  towards  ihe;  and,  as  I  descended,  I  heard 
some  voices  singing  a  psalm  in  the  wood  below,  no  unusual  occur- 
rence in  those  days.  The  very  puritanical  howl  With  which  the  sing- 
ers poured  forth  their  canticle  turned  me  sick;  and  preparing  myself 
to  encounter  some  of  their  hypocritical  impertinence  as  I  passed,  I 
rode  on,  mentally  givmg  all  the  fanatics  in  England  to  the  devil,  by 
Ae  way.  Before  I  had  turned  the  comer  of  the  wood,  flie  psalm  had 
eeaaed,  and  I  heard  one  untuneful  throat  admonishing  another  not  to 
sing  so  loud. 

"Verily,  Habacuc,  if  thou  ponreat  forth  the  song  of  rejoicing  so  ve- 
hemently," said  the  one,  **^e  prey  over  whidi  fliou  rejoicest  shall 
CMape  from  thy  hand.     Art  thou  not  bidden  to  do  all  thmgs  in  season  f 

"Yea,  verily  r  answered  the  other:  "but  is  it  not  written — ^'Rejoice, 
for  God  hath  delivered  thine  enemy  into  thy  hand ;'  and  do  I  not,  even 
WW,  hear  his  horn's  feet  approaching  r 

As  he  spoke,  I  turned  the  comer  of  the  wood;  and  perceived,  about 
fifty  paces  in  advance,  four  men  on  horaeback,  with  their  backs  to- 
warda  me,  and  evidently  watching  for  some  one  whom  they  expected 
to  come  Atom  the  opposite  side.  They  were  all  clothed  in  stout  bofi* 
«ali,  widi  large  riding-boots,  steeple  hati,  broadswtmls  in  theb  hands, 


and  wide  breeches  of  rough  frieze;  and  it  was  plain  that  they  were 
either — as  they  u-ould  themselves  have  called  it — ^  bent  upon  spoiling 
the  Egyptains,  or  leading  some  one  away  captive,"  which,  in  thoae 
dajrs  0^  disorder,  was  often  done  wifliout  any  law  or  authority  what- 
soever. 

The  moment  my  horse  had  turned  the  angle  of  the  wood,  the  clear- 
ness with  which  they  distinguished  his  footfalls,  showed  Maeter  Ha- 
bacuc that  his  ears  had  deceived  him,  and  that  the  sounds  he  heaid 
w^re  coming  from  a  different  quarter  to  that  from  which  he  had  at 
fint  supposed  they  proceeded.  All  the  horaerften  instantly  wheeled 
round,  and  reconnoitered  my  party  with  very  suspicious  kx^;  doabt- 
IcBS  feeling  many  godly  yearnings  towards  die  gold  tlhich  they  saw 
upon  my  cloak,  and  that  which  they  doubted  not,  was  in  my  purse. 
But  those  were  times  when  no  man  rode  unprepared :  my  two  servants 
were  armed  up  lo  the  tcelh,  and  I  had  my  sword  by  my  side,  and  ray 
pistols  at  my  saddle-bow;  bo  that — what  with  the  superiority  of  oar 
horses  and  the  better  spirit  in  our  hearta^-we  were  more  than  a 
match  for  any  four  fanatics  upon  the  earth-  They  made  a  movement 
as  they  saw  me  putting  my  horse  into  a  canter,  to  let  me  pass;  and 
without  any  ceremony  I  dadied  through  the  midst  of  them,  splashing 
them  with  the  dirt  fi«m  the  little  muddy  river  that  there  crossed  the 
road. 

No  notice  was  taken  of  a  rudeness  which  I  can0ot  but  oonles 
was  somewhat  intentional ;  but  aa  I  pasaed  I  remarked  that  one  of  the 
party  was  much  better  mounted  than  the  rest,  and  wore  his  hair  long, 
tliough  not  absolutely  in  the  floating  fashion  cf  the  Cavaliers.  His 
face  I  dkl  not  particularly  notice  in  the  rapidity  of  my  course;  and  in 
a  n.cment  I  hod  again  turned  the  wood,  and  was  ascending  the  oppo- 
site hill. 

For  half  a  mile  farther  I  encountered  itobody  on  the  road,  but  a 
oouniry  giri  with  a  basket  of  eggs;  and  I  began  to  think  that  my  fkna- 
tica  in  the  valley  would  be  disappointed  of  their  prey,  when  I  saw  at 
some  distance  two  hoiaemen  coming  quickly  on,  at  a  sharp  trot,  and 
seemingly  deeply  engaged  in  conversation.  I  perceived,  as  they 
approached,  that  they  were  botli  coiunderably  advanced  in  life,  and 
dressed  very  plainly,  the  one  in  black,  the  other  in  a  dull  brown.  Tha 
fiiBt  was  extremely  dark  in  complexioiL  His  hair  and  beard  wens  as 
black  as  jet;  and  in  person  he  was  thin  and  bcny,  showing  not  a  vaa- 
tige  of  the  red  hue  of  health  in  his  face.  The  other  was  far  mora 
florid,  not  corpulent  but  stout,  with  muatachios,  but  no  beard,  while 
flowing  from  under  his  hat  waa  a  thing  which,  in  those  days,  I  had 
never  seen;  but  which  I  afterward  found  to  be  a  mass  of  fiilse  hair, 
called  a  periwig.  The  strangers  looked  up  as  they  pawed;  and  the 
second  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me  for  a  moment  somewhat  intently,  then 
lesumed  his  oonveisation  with  the  other,  and  rode  oil 

I,  too,  snfiared  them  to  pass,  doubting  whether  they  could  be  the 
persons  for  whom  the  psalm-eingers  had  been  waiting  in  the  valley, 
and  endeavoring  to  determine  if  it  would  or  not  be  right  to  warn  diem 
of  the  danger.  AfVer  a  moment's  thought,  however,  I  draw  up  my 
iione,  and  galloped  afler  them.  The  sound  of  his  feet  instantly  made 
them  stop.  *'I  am  afraid,  gentlemen,"  said  I,  *'  that  you  may  think  me 
aomewhat  impertinent  in  thus  detaining  you ;  but  I  cannot  let  you 
pass  without  giving  you  a  piece  of  information  which  may  concern 
you.    There  may  perhaps  be  danger  befbre  you." 

"Sir,  we  conrider  your  conduct  pbliteness,  itot  impertinence;  and 
though  somewhat  assustomed  to  dangers,  we  rather  diffisr  infn  my 
good  friend  Monsieur  de  Marville,  who  when  he  fint  saw  a  salmi  die 
bftcBsse  in  the  second  cooiae,  declared  that  he  loved  to  be  taken  by 
surprise." 

Such  was  the  reply  of  the  more  florid  horseman;  the  darker  one 
said  not  a  word :  and  I  proceeded  to  inform  them  of  what  I  had  seen 
and  heard  in  the  valley.  The  efiect  which  my  tidings  produced  on 
the  countenance  of  each,  at  once  showed  me  that  they  were  by  no 
means  indiflerent  to  the  pealm-einging  in  the  wood.  In  truth  I  never 
saw  perplexity  more  completely  displayed  in  the  faces  of  any  men, 
than  it  waa  in  tliose  of  my  two  new  companions.  They  looked  at  one 
another  and  at  me  for  a  moment  or  two  in  silence;  and  then  the  ana 
who  hod  spoken  exclaimed,  **If  we  go  back  to  Exeter,  we  are  taken 
to  a  certainty." 

"  If  we  go  forward,"  replied  the  other,  "  we  are  but  two  men,  nearly 
unarmed,  against  four  well-armod  ones:  yet  we  had  better  risk  it" 

*'Oh,  certainly,"  said  the  first  et  once  resuming  the  light  air  with 
which  he  had  Iwen  speaking  befbra.  "  We  iiave  both  riaked  some- 
what more  in  our  day,  and  therefore  let  us  onward.  Young  gentle- 
roan,  we  thank  you  for  your  courtesy;  bvt  we  most  even  go  on  to  try 
how  near  akin  these  same  fanatics  are  to  ostriches,  and  whether  they 
can  digest  cold  iron."  ^ 

"If  the  affiiir  be  likely  to  come  to  such  arbitrament,'4u]awer«d  f, 
"  by  your  good  leave,  gentlemen,  I  will  join  myself  to  your  party. 
Here  are  my  two  servants,  as  stout  knaves  as  ever  mounted  a  horse, 
and  well  armed.  Five  men  may  perchance  overawe  theae  black  birds 
oTthe  wood;  and,  at  all  events,  if  they  do  not  provent  strife,  tliey  will 
spare  bloodshed,  by  bringing  it  sooner  to  on  erid." 

"I  thank  you  smoerely,  sir,"  replied  the  stranger  in  black;  "I  have 
myself  abandoned  the  trade  of  shedding  blood,  and  follow  a  miMer 
callmg;  yet  those  who  force  me  to  betake  myself  again  to  steel  may 
have  cause  to  rue  the  day  they  did  so.  I  go  now  to  seek  the  recovery 
of  some  property  that  was  wnmgfully  taken  from  me;  and  my  friond 
Qcneral  St  Mfmr  here,  is  kind  enough,  like  you,  to  peril  hia  own  lilb 
to  accompany  me." 
"Faidi,  there  are  few  things.  Da  Tillet»  that  I  would  sooner  peril," 
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replied  the  old  gentleman  who  had  spoken  firat:  <*but  let  ns  proceed; 
and  by  the  way  this  young  gentleman  may  give  ns  some  knowledge 
of  the  politics  of  this  neighbourhood." 

To  do  ao  did  not  at  all  accord  with  my  intentions;  and  thereibre 
ex[H«ising  both  my  unwillingness  and  my  incapacity,  I  inquired  what 
news  of  the  king  and  the  parliament  in  London. 

or  both  the  strangers  could  aflbrd  me  plenty  of  intelligence, — some 
certain,  nome  problematic ;  but  I  heard  the  whole  tale  of  the  king's 
surrendort  and  of  the  various  mancBuvrcs  of  the  army  and  the  parUa- 
nicnt,  as  well  as  many  a  just,  and  too  soon  fulfilled  prognostication  of 
the  fall  of  the  monarchy,  and  in  the  death  of  the  monarch. 

Such  conversation  soon  brought  us  to  the  top  of  the  hill ;  and  beck- 
oning forward  the  lackeys,  I  bade  tliem  stand  to  their  arms— on  order 
they  were  very  willing  to  obey,  where  the  puritans  were  concerned ; 
for,  either  from  hatred  to  my  brother's  worthy  attendant  Gabriel  Jones, 
or  from  some  other  more  general  raiise,  a  most  univerml  detestation  to 
ail  fanatics  had  spread  itself  throughout  the  dwellen  in  Masterton 
House. 

We  proceeded  both  slowly  and  cautiously  on  the  descent  into  the 
wood  below,  for  the  psalm-singing  liad  ceasec' ;  and  as  we  never  in 
those  days  attributed  any  thing  like  fair  and  open  contest  to  the  puri- 
tans, we  doubted  not  tliat  they  had  hid  themselves  among  the  trees  to 
take  our  party«k»y  surprise.  Mm-h  injustice  in  those  respecla  did  tlie 
Cavaliers  do  the  fanatics,  who — to  say  sooth,  now  that  the  party  mania 
has  gone  by  which  onco  blinded  my  eyes-~fought  cm  roost  occbsimm 
with  a  bold,  steady,  and  delennined  courage,  which  might  have  graced 
a  better  cause.  In  the  present  instance,  alro,  we  were  completely 
deceived,  for  the  moment  we  had  turned  the  ccMner  of  the  wooil,  we 
Ibiuid  the  foiu*  godly  worthies  in  their  buff  jerkins,  planted  in  the 
same  spot  where  I  had  lefl  them.  Each  of  my  servants,  as  well  as 
myself,  had  by  this  time  pistol  in  hand;  anil  my  two  new  companions, 
being  without  fire-arms,  had  drawn  their  swords,  so  that  we  presented 
a  somewhat  formidable  body. 

As  such  the  fimatics  seemed  to  consider  us,  for  they  made  no  move- 
ment to  give  us  the  encounter  half  way,  as  I  had  expected ;  and  I 
could  see  heads  brought  close  together,  to  confer  in  a  whisper;  probably 
in  regard  to  the  apparition  of  so  many,  when  they  had  expected  but 
two.  Nevertheless,  they  remained  drawn  up  across  the  road,  and  a 
moment  afler,  their  pistols  also  were  brought  forth  firnn  their  holsters, 
and  it  became  evident  that  hard  blows  were  the  oider  of  the  day. 

I  had  not  for  my  own  part  the  slightest  unwillingness  to  bring  the 
matter  to  such  a  decision ;  but  yet,  as  they  stood  there  motionleoi  on 
the  very  path  we  were  to  take,  I  confess  I  would  have  much  pre- 
ferred to  give  spurs  to  my  horse,  and  force  my  way  through  at  full 
gallop,  rather  than  quietly  ride  up,  and  enter  the  strife  with  calm 
preraieditation.  My  two  companions,  however,  chose  the  latter  mediod 
of  proceeding,  and  wiUiout  hurrying  oiu*  pace  in  the  least,  wt»  ap- 
proached slowly  till  we  almost  touched  our  opponents. 

At  that  moment  Monsieur  du  Tillet,  as  his  friend  had  called  him, 
fixing  his  eye  sternly  upon  the  least  fanatical  in  drcas  of  the  other 
party,  wliose  appearance  I  have  before  described,  exclaimed  in  a  deep 
imperative  voice,  **  Clear  the  way !"  and  pushed  his  horse  forward 
towards  him. 

The  other  instinctively  made  a  movement  to  obey,  but  instantly 
recovering  himself,  he  replied,  '*  Stop  thou  rather,  man  of  Belial,  and 
yield  thyself  to  the  servants  of  Uie  Lord!*' 

At  the  same  moment,  he  who  had  been  called  Habacuc,  addreoMMi 
himself  to  me,  exclaiming,  **  What  doest  thou  here,  young  man,  con- 
sorting with  the  children  of  tmrighteousness,  and  the  priests  of  Baal, 
the  wonhippers  of  the  harlot  who  sitteth  on  the  seven  hills  f  Verily 
I  say  unto  thee,  thy  father  and  thy  father's  bouse  have  been  sufiered 
too  long  in  the  land.  Ye  shall  be  cast  out,  root  and  branch,  if  ye 
separate  not  yourselves  from  the  foUowen  of  the  beast,  who  would 
bring  the  abomination  of  desolation  to  sit  in  the  holv  places  of  our 
Israel." 

AU  this  passed  in  a  moment,  and  while  the  mouth  of  Habacuc  was 
still  fiUed  with  the  harlot  and  the  beast,  I  heard  the  stem  voice  of 
Du  Tillet  repeat,  *'  Clear  the  way !  Walter  Dixon,  clearil^e  way !  or 
I  will  clear  it  for  myself,  as  I  have  done  of  old,  I  tell  thee !" 

**  And  I  tell  thee  thou  shalt  never  see  her  more,"  replied  the  other, 
dropping  at  once  his  fimatical  snuffle.  **  Take  Ihat'to  settle  all!"  and 
levelling  the  pistol  he  had  in  his  hand  towards  Du  Tillet's  head,  he 
fured.  The  ball  whistled  past  my  ear  innocuous,  and  Walter  Dixon, 
afVer  a  moment's  pause  to  see  the  efiect  of  his  shot,  drew  his  sword 
and  urged  his  charger  against  his  adversary.  Their  blades  croased, 
and  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  lightning-like  peases,  the  pseudo-puri- 
tan was  rolling  in  the  dust,  while  his  horse  ran  mostcrletis  up  the 
hill. 

At  the  same  time  Habacuc  hod  spurred  forward  upon  me ,  but  we 
were  both  I  believe,  unwilling  to  use  the  same  deadly  arms  with 
which  our  companion^  were  contending,  and  while  he  strove  to  grasp 
my  collar  and  pull  me  off  my  horse,  I  struck  him  on  the  head  with 
the  butt-end  of  my  pistol,  a  blow  which  drove  in  his  steeple-crowned 
hat,  and  laid  him  on  the  ground  beside  his  comrade.  The  other  two 
buflPjackets  fled  manfully  from  the  gentleman  in  the  periwig  aided  by 
my  two  servants,  one  of  whom  could  itot  refrain  from  firing  a  shot  at 
the  rotund  nether  man  of  a  flying  enemy,  who  escaped,  however, 
unhurt ;  while  we  on  our  part,  without  slaying,  Achilles-like,  to  spoil 
the  fallen,  rode  forward  at  full  speed,  and  were  soon  fiur  fhmi  die 
scene  of  strife. 

What  to  be  done  next,  now  became  the  questkNi.    I  felt  myself 


called  upon  by  every  principle  of  hospitality  to  invite  the  two  strangeia 
to  take  shelter  at  Masterton  House;  and  the  very  particular  inquiriea 
which  General  St.  Maur  made  conoeming  all  die  noblemen  in  th« 
neighbourhood,  but  more  especially  my  foiher,  led  me  to  imagine  diat 
such  an  invitation  was  expected.  To  ask  any  one  to  Lord  Masterton'* 
dwelling,  however,  without  his  command  to  that  efibct,  was  quite  om 
of  the  question.  I  dared  as  well  have  struck  ray  hand  off;  and,  obliged 
to  refrain,  I  rode  on  with  v«ry  hospitable  feelings  at  my  heart,  but 
with  mannen,  I  am  afraid,  somewhat  cold  and  disagreeable,  ircwa  tlia 
restraint  I  was  forced  to  put  upon  myself  Had  my  companions  con- 
tinued their  route  post  the  gates  of  the  park,  I  should  have  found 
myself  still  more  embarrassed;  but  fortunately,  at  the  iint  turning  of 
the  road,  they  relieved  me  fhim  my  difiiculty,  by  thanking  me  for  my 
wamii^  and  assistance,  and  bidding  me  farewell. 

**  We  must  forward  at  full  apeed,"  said  General  St  Maur;  **and 
now  all  that  we  will  ask  of  you,  my  young  friend,  is,  that  you  will 
let  one  of  jrour  servants  ride  a  hundred  yards  with  us  on  this  road,  to 
puzzle  our  pursuen  if  they  try  to  trace  us  by  our  horses'  footmarks. 
Your  man  can  easily  dear  yon  hedge  and  croas  that  field,  so  as  to 
join  you  on  the  other  road." 

I  oonsenfed  willingly ;  and,  with  those  oontradicloiy  feelingp  which 
so  frequently  torment  us  in  our  passage  tlirough  life,  I  gladly  saw  two 
men  deport  in  whom  I  vi-as  beginning  to  take  a  great  intereat,  and  of 
whom  I  would  willingly  have  seen  more. 

My  next  ooosideration  was  whether  I  should,  or  should  not,  tell  my 
father  the  adventure  I  had  met  with  at  all ;  and  I  fiuicied  I  could  see 
his  calm,  cold  eye  while  I  related  what  had  happened,  and  the  ex- 
presskm  of  total  want  of  sympathy  with  the  motives  under  which  I 
had  acted,  which  hia  countenance  would  assume  as  I  narrated  th« 
occurrences  of  the  morning. 

I  do  not  know  what  it  is  that  stem  men  gain ;  but  beyond  a  doubt, 
I  had  a  thousand  minds  nat  to  tell  him  a^word,  and  let  aftor-events 
take  their  chance ;  but  reflecting  that  such  conduct  would  be  oowaidly, 
I  summoned  resolution,  and  on  my  arrival  walked  directly  to  hia 
librar}% 

Ho  was  reading  when  I  entered,  and  for  a  moment,  read  on ;  but 
then,  raising  his  eyes,  he  noticed  me  with  an  ominous  **  What  is  it 
mrr 

How  I  got  through  my  story  does  not  much  matter,  and  I  do  not 
very  well  know;  but  from  the  pure  fright  of  the  narrator,  it  became  a 
long  one,  corapriaing  a  thousand  paiticulan  which  might  as  well  fal\'« 
been  left  out  My  father  did  mt  help  me  in  the  least ;  but  listened 
on,  with  the  most  impurturbable  patience,  and  the  most  uiunoved 
silence.  Nevertheless,  I  got  through  it  at  length;  and  then  stood  be- 
fore him  ready  for  martyrdom. 

**  Habacuc  ?"  he  said,  when  I  had  concluded :  *'  that  must  be  Ha 
bacuc  Grimstone.  the  Exeter  magistrate— we  shall  soon  hear  more;  '* 
and  he  dropped  his  ^es  to  his  book  again. 

Glad  to  be  so  edsily  relieved  of  my  tale,  I  was  quitting  the  room, 
when  Lord  Masterton  again  looked  up,  and  there  was  an  expression 
of  greater  eneigy  in  his  countenance  than  I  had  heretofore  seen. 
"Do  not  suppose,  Harry,"  he  said  **  that  I  blame  you  for  what  you 
have  done ;  it  may— and  must — hvat^  on  the  necessity  of  measurea 
which  I  have  for  some  days  seen  I  ahall  be  obliged  ultimately  to  take. 
Peisonally,  you  acted  well  and  vrith  spirit;  although  your  interference 
in  fiivour  of  two  obscure  royaliA»— for  such  must  these  two  men  be 
— will  probably  force  me  into  a  rupture  with  the  fanatics  sooner  than 
I  liad  intended.  The  army  hold  the  king  like  an  eagle  in  a  cage, 
whom  they  will  teach  to  strike  the  game  for  them  if  they  can ;  but  if 
the  royal  hud  prove  refractory,  ihey  will  wring  off  his  head.  All 
good  men  are  arming  in  his  favour ;  aiid  doubtleas  a  slight  display  of 
force  in  his  behalf,  may  compel  his  enemies  to  grant  him  such  terms 
as  will  become  him  to  accept.  My  own  oath  is  registered  against  the 
service  of  an  ungrateful  king ;  but  your  brother  and  yourself  shall  ba 
free  to  draw  the  sword  in  his  defence  as  soon  as  I  have  provided  that 
your  swords  shall  not  want  support     Now  leave  me." 

I  gladly  obeyed,  pleased  and  flattered  by  a  degree  of  confidence 
which  my  father  had  never  before  evinced  towards  me.  In  the 
evening  a  letter  arrived  from  Habacuc  Grimstone,  which,  as  a  party 
nearly  concerned,  Lord  Masterton  tliotight  fit  to  show  me,  as  well  aa 
his  answer.  The  epistle  of  the^&natic  magistrate  was  full  of  hjrpo- 
rriticol  insolence  and  unmanly  threats.  He  detailed  my  adventure  of 
the  morning  afler  his  own  fhshion,  and  demanded  that  I  should  be 
sent  to  Exeter,  to  await  in  prison  the  sentence  of  God's  saints  upon 
me. 

My  father's  reply  was  cool  and  politic.  Doubting  that  Habacuc  had 
any  higher  authority  than  his  own  for  tlie  arrest  of  two  fugitives,  he 
merely  answered  that  he  had  already  reprimanded  his  son  for  his  ju- 
venile frolic  of  which  he  accused  him ;  and  he  informed  the  puritan, 
that  if  he  would  send  up  to  him,  as  the  superior  magistrate,  the  war- 
rant from  the  oooncil  of  state  for  the  arrest  of  the  two  persons  whose 
evMion  from  justice  his  son,  he  said,  had  fovoured,  he  weuld  be  respon- 
sible  for  its  due  execution.  Further,  he  begged  to  inquire  of  Mr  Ha- 
bacuc Grimstone,  why  he,  a  worthy  and  God-fearing  man,  had  endea- 
voured to  pull  his  son  from  horseback,  by  the  collar,  before  his  son 
had  given  him  any  provocation;  and  he  desired  ibf  magistrate  to  he 
ready  to  make  his  queBti<Mis  thereon,  when  he  should  answer  his  next 
monthly  visitation  to  Exeter. 

There  being  no  force  of  any  kind  at  Exeter  at  that  time,  the  fanatic 
was  fain  not  only  to  keep  quiet,  but  tomake  some  sort  of  oancessiona, 
especially  as  'we  ailerwiudi  disooveredthat  he  had  acted  without  any 
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maOionty  fioni  the  council  of  stale.  He  took  good  care,  howcTer,  to 
denottDoe  my  father  as  a  malignant,  against  the  eflSwlB  of  which  de- 
nuMaatioa  Loid  MasterUm  made  prepaiaiions  which  moat  be  spoken 
of  mora  fully. 

No  bustle,  no  clamour  ;'  no  spurring  here  and  di^ra  announced  to 
die  world  that  Lord  Masterton  was  prepariag  to  take  part  in  the  gene- 
iml  risings  of  the  country,  which  the  king's  prokmged  imprisgnment  aod 
the  increasing  demands  of  the  p«rfi^»«*ftt  |^  occasioned.  In  the  first 
inatance,  my  brother's  servant  the  saintly  Gabriel  Jones,  was  despatched 
with  what  he  and  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  frmily  conceived  to  be  a 
private  letter  to  Lord  Capel,  concerning  a  junction  of  our  ibrces  with 
his.  The  epistle,  however  was  afterwards  fi>und  among  that  noble- 
man's papers,  and  proved  to  be  an  earnest  and  positive  request,  diat 
his  lordship,  would  abstain  from  all  military  eflbrts  in  &vour  .of  the 
imprisoned  king.  Whether  Lord  Capel  had  been  prepared  before- 
hand to  receive  it,  and  the  whole  business  was  merely  a  rum  to  get 
the  valet,  whom  we  all  suspected  af  treachery  out  of  the  way,  with- 
out the  risk  which  wxrald  have  been  incurred  by  discharging  him,  I 
do  not  know;  but  at  all  events  it  anwered  that  purpose ;  and  Gabriel, 
who  was  absent  three  times  the  number  of  days  whidk  was  necessary 
tv  hia  journey,  probably  carried  to  the  council  of  state  a  letter  which 
completely  calmed  them  in  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  my  &ther. 

Every  tenant  on  the  esuUe  was  well  known  in  regard  to  his  princi- 
ples; and  'many  of  ilie  farmen'  sons  had  joined  the  royalist  fi»oes  on 
fonser  occasions.  Several,  indeed  had  been  made  prisoners  by  the 
pariiamenteiy  troops,  and  only  owed  their  deliverance  from  the  teiri- 
Ue  fiite  of  being  sold  to  slavery  by  their  conquerers,  to  the  influence  of 
my  fioher's  name.  Such  as  had  served  before,  were  appointed  to  drill 
as  speedily  as  posiible  those  who  had  not,  in  veiy  HBall  parties,  choos- 
ing remote  places  in  the  woods,  or  bn  the  sands ;  while  many  a  moon- 
light review  on  the  lawns  near  the  house,  completed  the  descipline  of 
the  troops  we  were  raising,  as  for  as  discipline  could  be  attained  in 
oar  circumstances.  Each  former  taught  his  horse  to  stand  fire  in  his 
own  stable ;  and  each  kitchen  over  the  virfaole  estate  became  a  prac- 
tising hall  for  the  broodswoid. 

Anns  and  acooutremenis  were  not  wanting;  but  these,  as  well  as 
our  communications  from  other  royalists  in  diiforent  parts  of  the  coun* 
try,  were  conveyed  by  sea.  By  die  same  means  a  considerable  body 
of  tenantiy,  fiom  our  fomily  estates  in  Dorsetshire,  where  brought  to 
-  Bfastertan  House ;  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  month,  besides  the  number 
necessary  to  keep  the  house  during  our  absence,  we  could  muster  neariy 
five  hundred  men,  ready  to  mareh,  well  armed  and  mounted,  and  fiur 
bettor  disciplined  than  most  of  the  Cavalier  regimento  of  the  day. 

My  fother  still  adhered  to  his  deteimination  of  never  drawing  his 
swoid  for  the  monareh  who  had  diagraced  him.  He  would  defiuid 
Masterton  House,  he  said,  to  the  last,  if  he  were  attacked ;  but  he 
would  not  march  fitmi  its  hearth  for  a  king  who  neither  deserved  nor 
desufed  his  service.  The  regiment  we  had  privately  raised  was  called 
my  brother's ;  but  one  troop  of  a  hundred  men  vras  especiaUy  in- 
trusted to  me  by  my  fother;  and,  in  our  midnight  reviews,  I  took  a 
pride  in  rendering  it  more  perfect  and  accurate  in  all  the  maaosuvrea 
dian  the  rest  Indeed,  although  in  point  of  talent  and  akill,  my  bro- 
ther was  fiur  better  qualified  to  commawl  than  myseli;  there  was  many 
a  young  yeoooan  who  would  have  willingly  volunteered  into  Master 
Harry's  troop  afier  its  roll  was  full.  One  circumstance,  however,  sur- 
prised me  not  a  little,  which  was  that  my  fother'  insitted  I  should  re- 
serve one  saddle  for  Gabriel  Jones,  my  brother's  servant,  whose  natu- 
ral place  seemed  near  his  master's  peiaon.  This  was  sAerwarda  ex- 
plained to  Frank  in  my  hearing. 

'*  Your  valet,  Frank,"  said  Lord  Masterton,  in  speaking  on  the  sub- 
ject, "  is,  as  you  know,  a  most  notorious  villain.  He  waa  given  to  me 
by  Fairfiui,  who— as  honest  a  Uock  of  living  stone  as  this  vrorld  ever 
prodnced— 'thought  that  he  was  conferring  a  signal  fovour  on  my  fiuni- 
ly,.  by  introducing  into  it  a  foUow  that  could  eiquisitely  dress  iMur,  tie 
a  point.  Of  cut  a  rase  for  a  shoe,  and  yet  could  edify  us  all  by  the  unc- 
tion of  his  saintly  doctrine.  I  know  him  five  spy;  and  yet  I  send  him 
with  you,  because,  as  you  are  going  suddenly  to  a  strange  part  of  the 
world,  where  his  means  of  communication  vritt  be  cut  ofiC  he  cannot 
do  the  harm  he  could  here ;  yet  I  put  him  into  Hany's  troop,  that  he 
nay  have  a  watohful  eye  upon  him  in  the  field,  and  during  the  march, 
while  you,  Frank,  can  keep  him  always  r  you,  at  other  times,  in 
his  capacity  of  valet." 

Such  an  explanation  from  my  father,  \  .^  seldom  gave  an  explana^ 
tion  of  any  thing  he  thought  rig^t  to  be  done,  was  of  couiae  quite  suf^ 
ficient  to  satisfy  me,  and  more  than  suflfeient  to  satisfy  my  brother, 
who  received  his  parent's  commands  with  even  more  unquestioning 
obedience  than  myself     • 

All  our  anangements,  however  were  neariy  complete  before  Master 
Gabriel  Jones  thought  fit  to  return,  and  had  we  not  been  ibraed  to  wait 
for  news  finm  Lord  Norwich,  and  firom  Halea,  who  were  active^  pre- 
paring the  insurrection  of  Kent,  that  worthy  would  have  been  obliged 
to  mareh  vrithin  two  days  aftor  his  airivaL  Even  during  the  seven 
d^rs  foot  we  were  thus  compelled  to  pause,  he  was  watched  so  narw 
rowly  by  all  the  househokl,  that  he  only  contrived  to  absent  himMlf 
for  a  part  of  one  day,  which  he  spent  in  visiting  Exeter.  That  city 
indeed  was,  for  the  time,  no  place  of  great  safety  for  a  puritan  of  any 
cast  The  parliamentary  committee  which  sat  there  for  Devonshire, 
had  been  fiiioed  to  betake  themaelves  to  Exmoudi,  and  mnltitndes  of 
people  parading  the  streeti,  menaced  with  deadi  every  Roundhead 
dieyenet,  shouting.  "  God  and  die  king !  Godandthe  kuwr  fadbnaO 
die  pnac^Nd  pubtic  bniUings.  * 


This  news  was  bronght  by  Gabriel  hiaas^,  and  a  somewhat  sud- 
den and  suspicious  change  made  iiaelf  manifest  in  his  political  opinions 
from  that  moment ;  as  he  assured  his  master,  that  his  heart  was  moved 
with  compossion  and  qrmpathy,  on  hearing  the  poor  sufibring  people  so 
exclaim  fhrni  their  veiy  bowels,  to  be  restored  to  the  ancient  rule  un- 
der which  they  had  lived  in  peace  and  happineer 

Frank,  however,  was  not  a  perron  to  be  taken  in  by  sudden  conver- 
sions ;  and  he  noticed  the  present  one  to  me,  in  his  calm  but  bitter 
manner,  which  was  always  the  more  potent,  because  he  seemed  rather 
to  repress  than  encourage  the  sneering  turn  of  his  lip  diat  accompa- 
nied involuntarily  some  even  of  his  kindest  speeches. 

**  My  knave  Gabriel  pities  the  king,"  he  remarked,  '*  almost  as  mudi 
as  you  do,  Hairy ;  and  he  is  endiusiastic  too,  as  you  are.  Wateh  him 
well,  therefore,  on  the  road,  like  a  good  boy ;  and  as  you  will  most 
likely  undeistend  each  other's  character,  if  you  see  any  symptoms  of 
his  loving  the  king  so  well  as  to  wish  to  see  him  at  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
or  to  consult  for  his  safety  with  the  parliament  in  London,  just  send  a 
pistd-ball  through  his  head.  Or,  if  you  be  afraid,  I  will  do  it  with 
goodwill" 

To  our  surprise,  however,  Gabriel  Jones  showed  no  unwiUingness 
to  accon^any  us  on  our  expedition;  and  having  served  in  the  army  in 
fanner  days,  proved  hinttelf  an  active  and  ready  trooper  as  any  in  the 
regiment 

At  lengdi  the  expected  letter  from  Lord  Norwich  arrived,  and  it 
was  detennined  to  begin  our  march  the  same  night  Then  came  ,the 
most  painful  af&ir  of  all,  the  parting.  The  excitement  and  bosde  of 
preparation  had  hitherto  covered  over  all  that  was  to  be  apprehended  in 
the  expedition  on  which  we  were  bound,  all  that  was  dark,  all  diat  was 
sorrowfuL  Hope,  a  goddess  diat  previously  lives  in  activity,  had  pro- 
mked  every  thing  foir  and  glorious  as  the  result  of  our  expedition ;  but 
at  the  moment  of  parting,  a  thousand  dim  shadowy  fears  rose  up  be- 
tween us  and  hope,  like  storm  clouds  rolling  over  the  bright  moon. — 
Success,  or  death,  or  exile,  were  the  only  altenatives  which  the  fbr- 
tunes  of  those  days  aflbrded  to  such  as  mingled  in  the  eager  struggle 
of  civil  war.  The  block  and  the  axe,  the  prison,  the  deadly  platoon, 
were  dooms  for  those  vriio  yielded;  aiid,  as  is  ever  the  case  in  intes- 
tine stiifo,  cruelty  and  revenge  took  the  robe  and  sword  which  cqui^ 
and  justice  had  cast  down  in  their  flight  To  us,  who  reflected,  a 
>H»^wand  fearful  spectres  gibbered  in  the  obscure  vista  of  the  future; 
»,nA  the  gay  ^M»AinVing  mirth  of  die  good  yeomen  who  followed  us, 
was  envied  by  their  more  mental  lords. 

My  brother  and  myself  were  quitting  our  paternal  hearth  for  the 
first  time,  and  that  fbr  the  purpose  of  sharing  in  the  most  bloody  strife 
that  ever  disfigured  our  native  land.  The  conviction,  dierefore,  couU 
not  but  arise  m  ouc  boaoms,  diat  yoodi's  epoch  of  peace  and  happiness 
was  past,  and  that  even  at  the  best  all  which  now  lay  before  us,  was 
the  turbulent  struggle  of  manhood,  and  the  decrepit  feebleness  of  age. 
At  the  same  time  a  host  c^  dangeis,  difficulties,  cares,  and  diBappoint- 
ments— -the  brood  of  that  shapeless  monster  Probability — barked  at  oar 
heels,  as  we  set  out  from  the  threshold  of  what  had  hitherto  been  our 


From  my  fother  we  parted  almost  in  silence.  A  few  stem  words 
of  iiQunction,  couiMcl,  and  warnings — ^die  sterner  because  they  cover- 
ed deeper  and  sofier  feelings — ^were  all  diat  he  ventured.  From 
Emily,  the  parting  was  more  painful  stilL  My  father  sent  us  forth 
and  shared  our  motives;  but  Emily  could  not  comprehend  why  any 
man  should  leave  home,  and  peace,  and  happiness,  to  risk  the  break- 
ing of  his  dearest  ties,  to  stake  his  life  upon  an  uncertain  cast  to  peril 
fortune,  hope,  and  the  future,  to  shed  his  own  Mood,  and  spill  his  fe^ 
low-creatures'. 

She  stood  upon  the  steps  of  the  door,  while  the  servants  held  the> 
horses  and  a  torch.  My  brother  took  leave  of  her  first  and  simply^ 
shook  hands  widi  her.  I  thought  that  their  relative  rituation  and  our 
ncsur  intiinacy  might  have  ventured  more;  but  of  course,  I  could  not» 
exceed  the  measure  of  her  promised  husband's  familiarity,  and  I,  too,, 
merely  prcssod  her  hand.  I  could  see  the  tears  streaming  foom  her 
eyes  by  die  red  tordilight;  and  as  my  fingeis  ckwed  dirilling  upon- 
heiB,  with  a  senntien  diat  ran  through  my  whole  frame,  I  could  see> 
the  blood  mount  up  into  her  beantifhl  chedt,  fade  avray  again,  like  the* 
sunshine  vrithdrawing  fiom  an  evening  doud  as  die  wind  wafis  it 
afar;  and  the  next  moment  she  reeled  and  would  have  fallen,  had  she> 
not  caught  die  iron  balustrade  for  support 

My  brodier  was  by  diis  time  on  his  horw;  I  sprang  down  the  step* 
and  followed.  A  litde  fariher  on  was  die  regiment  in  marching  cru- 
der; the  torch  ww  extinguished,  the  word  was  given,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  we  were  winding  along  through  die  narrow,  dark  avwrae,. 
with  hearts  somewhat  sadder  than  we  had  expected  the  day  before.. 

The  conduct  of  the  march  had  of  course  been  given  to  my  brother;: 
and  die  ;J*n«  of  die  approaching  eflfarls  in  die  king's  fovour,  had  been: 
Anmm^^niA^tflfl  fo  him  as  for  ss  Lord  Holland  and  Lord  Norwich  had 
thought  prudent  I  wm  not  w  far  trusted,  only  knowing  that  we 
were  to  advance  with  all  speed  to  eflfect  our  junction  widi  G<Hing  an£ 
Hales  in  Kent;^and  if  prevented  firom  doing  so^  to  foil  back  upon 
Wales,  which  had  already  raised  the  royal  standard.  In  either  case> 
a  long  and  difficult  march  vras  before  us,  where  dangers  were  inao- 
meraUe  and  difficulties  immense.  Activity,  however,  was  every- 
thing, fbr  die  whole  hopes  of  Lord  Norwich  were  founded  on  the  t»- 
inforeements  vriuch  had  been  promised  him  from  different  par*  ef  fhe 
country,  and  of  which  our  regiment  fbnned  a  veiy  considerahlA  part 

To  do  my  brodier  Frank  but  bare  iustice,  never  did  the  most  expe- 
rienced conimander  conduct  klii  mmcfa  widi  »ar9  doU  and  espeaitiga 
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dm  nMrked  oar  advance.  Hit  otgect  wm  to  amid  all  enooontem  till 
he  had  joined  Goring,*  but  nevetthelev  to  cot  through  every  obMade 
till  he  bad  eflacted  that  junction;  and  m>  well  did  be  oonthve  hia  route 
Aat,  fcr  five  days,  we  met  with  no  oppontion  whatever.  Hie  meana 
of  inlbnnation,  ananged  with  that  ikill  and  cleameH  which  he  dis- 
played in  every  thing  and  on  all  oocaaioni,  never  left  him  without  a 
ooniplete  knowledge  of  each  boitile  poity  that  hovered  about  the  coun- 
try. Not  a  local  magistnte  moved,  not  a  body  of  miUtia  waa  ordered 
out  but  he  had  early  notice;  and  at  the  game  time  he  look  care  that 
no  tiding!  of  any  of  our  intended  moliona  ahould  reacii  the  enemy,  for 
neither  soldier  nor  officer  of  4he  whole  regiment  knew,  on  beginning 
hia  day's  march,  where  his  halting-plaoe  would  be  at  night 

At  length,  one  morning,  at  the  little  village  of  Baribni,  where  we 
had  halted  the  evening  before,  we  received  information  that  a  large 
body  of  die  parliameniary  troops  had  arrived  the  day  before  at  Salis- 
buiy ;  and.  as  we  were  just  about  to  march,  we  learned  that  in  expec- 
tation of  our  advance,  Homsby,  who  ooramanded  them,  had  taken  a 
position  on  the  other  side  of  the  Wily  bourne,  which  rttiw  between 
Fisherton  and  Wilton.  The  number  of  the  enemy  was  miH  to  be  two 
thousand;  and,  making  all  allowance  for  exaggeration,  thk  was  deem- 
ed by  for  too  superior  a  force  to  encounter  if  it  o^ild  be  avoided^ — 
Striking  oB^  therefore  to  the  left,  we  made  a  movement  upon  Ames- 
bury ;  and,  advancing  as  rapidly  as  possible,  soon  reached  a  spot  where 
the  high-road  winding  round  a  hill  passed  along  the  aide  of  the  ascent, 
•leaving  a  deep,  wooded  hoUow  bebw,  with  a  wide  plain  beyond, 
which  was  again  broken  by  a  Roman  camp  and  various  ancient  tumuli. 
On  the  rigfathand  of  the  hill  lay  the  line  of  another  rood,  oki, 
steep,  and  narrow;  and  which  appeared  to  have  been  dmised  in  for 
vunr  of  the  better  path  on  the  left;  but  as  this  seemed  the  moat  pri- 
vate and  oonoealed,  Frank  determmed  upon  following  it,  tiU  we  had 
passad  the  dangeroos  part  of  our  march. 

This  rasohitkm,  however,  was  shaken,  as  he  and  I  advanced  a  tit* 
tie  before  the  head  of  the  regiment,  by  seeing  a  honMnan  lide  slowly 
•on  before  tis.  We  instandy  paused  to  remark  him,  and  a  moment  after 
we  saw  him  holt,  dimonnt,  advaoDe.toward  an  ai^le  of  the  road,  and 
while  his  hone,  seemingly  tought  to  such  manoeuvres,  stood  slock  still, 
he  pressed  himself  ckise  np  againat  a  bank,  and  appeared  to  examine 
ratitinusly  the  ootrnHy  beyond  the  turn  of  the  hili 

A  moment  satisfied  him,  and  returning  as  qniedy  as  he  had  ad- 
maoed,  he  mounted  his  charger,  and  potting  him  on  die  turf  at  the  skle, 
rode  speedily  bacL  The  sight  of  my  lnodier  and  myaeU;  however, 
with  die  head  of  die  regiment,  which  was  now  beginning  to  appear 
behind  ua,  seemed  to  slutle  him;  and  he  again  drew  in  his  rein;  but 
immediately  after  spurred  forM*anl  as  if  to  accost  ua. 

Every  step  that  he  took  in  advance,  his  figure  liecame  more  fomi- 
Har  to  my  memory.  For  an  instant,  indeed,  I  could  not  tell  where  I 
had  seen  him,  but  before  he  was  dose  np  with  us  I  had  just  lime  to 
aay,  ''Have  a  care,  Frank!  have  a  care!  This  m  diat  Walter  Dixon 
whom  I  found  consorting  widi  the  fonatics  in  Bewley  Wood." 

It  was  indeed  the  same  person.  He  was  paler  than  when  I  before 
saw  him ;  and  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  which  was  no  longer  of  buff  but 
of  good  morone  clodi,  was  eut  up  at  the  back,  and  tied  with  Uack 
ribands,  as  if  to  give  space  for  the  dreming  of  a  wound.  He  seemed 
to  have  full  use  of  his  aim,  however,  and  apparently  suflered  little 
ineonvenience  from  the  injury  he  had  fonnerly  received. 

^'Halt  your  troop^  gentlemen!  For  God's  sake,  halt  your  troop,  if  ye 
be  friends'of  Kuig  Chaiies,"  he  exdaimed,  as  he  came  near.  *'l^ 
right  of  Honisby's  cavalry  is  resting  on  the  little  wood  at  die  end  of 
that  road;  and  if  ye  advance  ye  are  eut  to  pieoaa." 

Frank  eyed  him  from  heatl  to  foot  with  no  very  ooidial  glance. 
**  You  seem  mightily  afraid  of  ftnatifiH,  good  sir,"  he  replied,  "consid- 
ering the  society  fai  which  my  brodier  last  had  the  pleasure  ofseeing  you." 

"Without  your  brodier  could  know,  sir,"  replied  the  other,  with 
peiiMt  calmness,  *'  what  were  my  motives  for  oonceitiiig  with  fiinatics 
for  the  time,  neither  he  nor  you  can  judge  whether  I  have  reosm  to 
iear  then  or  not.  However,  there  is  no  room  now  for  wasting 
words.  We  sliall  have  reconnoitring  parties  on  us  aooo.  If  you  come 
minded  to  give  Homsby  battle,  on !  yon  will  find  him  slni^t  before 
you.  But  if  ye  be  sano  men,  and  with  your  handftil  here  woukl 
avokl  an  enooonter  with  an  enemy  that  more  than  trebles  your  nimi- 
beia,  folbw  me  down  into  the  valley." 

**Hold,  sir,"  replied  my  brother,  **tfais  matter  is  not  n  easily  settled. 
You  ore  either  a  friend  or  on  enemy.  If  the  fonner,  you  shall  liave 
my  thanks,  when  I  have  proved  you.  If  the  latter,  you  are  a  spy,  and 
seek  to  deceive  us;  and  the  meed  of  audi  conduct  is  death.  Ttko 
four  troopers,  Harry,  ride  down  with  this  foir  gentleman  on  the  road 
he  proposes  to  lead  us.  If  you  find  all  clear,  send  back  one  of  the 
men  to  me.  I  will  wait  under  the  hiU.  If  yon  find  he  betmys  you, 
lend  a  ball  through  his  head  and  ride  back  with  all  speed." 

"  You  use  scanty  ceremony,  sir,"  replied  Walter  Dixon,  with  a  frown. 

"I  have  no  time  to  be  polite,  sir,"  onswered  Frank ;  **  but  doubtless 
my  brother,  who  is  of  a  more  courdy  nature,  if  he  finds  you  folse,  will 
make  you  a  bow  when  he  blows  your  brains  out" 

"  Well,  it  matters  not!"  replied  die  other:  •'  it  is  not  you  I  serve."  A 
lew  words  more  of  such  altercatkm  ensued,  but  our  new  companion 
was  foin  to  obey;  and,  accompanied  by  myself  and  foorof  my  troop, 
lie  rode  down  a  narrow  path  into  a  wood  that  skirted  die  bcitlom  of 
IhehiU. 


*  .Geoige  Gorioi,  Lord  Norwich :  for  a  Ailier  accoaat  of  whom,  see  Cliren- 
fionrs  Hltt.,  vol.  vl.  pages  96, 98, 1^.— Ed.  i8M. 


*«Why  iwt  take  die  rosd  ov«r  die  plain!"  denonded  I,  aa  we  pro. 
oeeded.  **  This  vrould  be  a  sweet  spot  for  cavalry  to  be  attacked. 
Jump  down  and  beat  yon  buabes,  William  Fells." 

The  stranger  smiled : — "*  Do  not  be  so  suspicious,  young  gentleman," 
he  said.  **  When  last  I  met  you,  I  had  my  own  purposes  to  answer, 
in  consorting  widi  Habacuc  Grimstone  and  his  companions.  It  might 
be  interest,  it  might  be  safety,  it  might  be  revenge,  that  made  me  use 
tl^m;  but  I  have  no  such  motives  now.  I  do  not  take  the  road  over 
the  plain  because  I  know  every  inch  of  this  county:  and  I  am  sure, 
from  diat  knowledge,  diat  Homsby 's  troopers  on  die  elbow  of  the  hill 
could  see  a  curlew  fly  from  any  one  banow  to  the  other,  fiir  more  a 
regiment  of  cavalry  wearing  King  Charies's  ooknus.  Now,  if  you 
remark,  this  belt  of  wood  would  cover  the  march  of  two  thousand  men, 
till  opening  out  safo  yonder,  on  the  Amesbuiy  road,  for  out  of  sight  of 
the  enemy,  it  leaves  Homsby  snd  his  Roundheads  in  the  rear,  watcb. 
ing  till  nightfall  for  what  will  never  come.  .Do  you  see  my  reoaoo 
nowr 

What  he  said  was  plausible :  and  I  remember  his  exclamation  whan 
about  to  fire  at  Du  Tillet« — ^'Thou  shalt  never  see  her  more,"  which 
certainly  corroborated  the  klea  that  some  personal  motive,  very  distinct 
flom  political  party,  had  united  him  for  the  time  with  the  foritons.  I 
was  resolved  te  trust  to  nothing  but  my  own  eyes,  however;  and 
accordingly  proceeded  onward  till  we  regained  the  high  road,  where 
I  could  see  for  more  than  a  mile,  on  every  side,  without  the  possibility 
of  ambush.  J  than  confeased  myself  satisfied;  and  thanking  the 
stranger  for  his  oouitesy,  despatched  a  trooper  to  infomi  my  brather  of 
the  result 

**  I  suppose,  then,  that  now  you  have  no  objection  to  my  proceeding  on 
my  way/"  demanded  my  oompanioo,  **for  with  four  armed  men  round 
me,  of  oourre  I  must  obey  their  commands." 

i  acknowledge  his  question  embarrassed  me  not  a  little;  for,  after 
the  proof  he  had  just  given  of  his  sincerity,  to  doubt  him  foidier  was 
an  insult;  and  yet,  I  could  not  entirely  divest  my  mind  of  a  suspicion 
that  he  might  have  some  latent  motive  in  his  desire  to  proceed,  to 
which  it  might  be  detrimental  for  us  to  yidd. 

He  remarked  the  thou^itful  pause  which  these  feelings  occaoianed 
with  a  smile;  **Well,  well,"  said  he  *'if  you  have  no  authority  to 
release  me,  it  matten  Utde.  My  busineai  is  not  bo  urgent  as  that  it 
may  not  tarry  for  half  an  hour;  and  now  I  bethink  me,  for  guiding  you 
thus  safely,  I  shall  ask  leave  to  travel  under  your  eocort  for  soase  short 
way." 

Of  all  aorts  of  hypocrisy— «nd  God  knows  there  is  a  lamentable 
number  in  this  world— the  afiectatkm  of  frankness  is  the  surest  bird- 
liRie  for  a  green  youth.  Prepossessed  as  I  was  against  Master  Walter 
Dixon,  the  easy  boldness  of  hit  manner,  supported  as  it  appeared  by 
one  instance  of  evident  good  service,  went  fiu*  to  do  away  all  preju- 
dices; and  after  assuring  him,  on  my  own  responsibility,  that  he  would 
be  free  to  aooompany  or  to  quit  us,  I  remained  in  oonverBation  vdth 
him  till  my  brother  and  the  reat  of  our  force  rame  up.* 

Durii^  that  pause  he  turned  the  convenation  himself  to  our  former 
renoounter.  **  Although  I  can  hardly  speak  of  it  with  patience,"  he 
aaid,  **  for  your  interference  cut  me  off  from  my  only  chance  of  reveng- 
ing a  base  iiyury,  yet  I  think  it  worth  while  to  explain  how  I— -who 
was  never  a  puritan  or  a  pariiamentorian  even  before  that  party's  late 
barefooed  rojeotion  of  all  decenry-^how  I  came  to  make  use  of  my 
good  couan  Habacuc  GrimstoiM  for  the  arrsst  of  that  villain  whose 
name  shall  not  imbitter  my  lips.  The  old  man  with  whom  yon  were 
consorting,"  be  continued,  ''who,  God  knows,  should  long  ago  have 
done  with  such  toys,  must  needs,  rorae  five  years  since,  become  my 
rival  with  a  young  lady  promised  to  me  by  every  vow,  but  that  of 
marriage,  which  can  bind  woman  to  man.  lie  injured  me  deeply,  and 
I  vowed  revenge,  nor  have  I  ever  forgotten  that  vow.  He  stopped  in 
between  me  and  what  should  have  been  mine,  and  I  resolved  that  he 
should  pay  deoriy  for  so  doing.  Years  have  passed  over  and  he  was 
long  a  sqioumer  in  anodier  land,  but  I  did  not  foiget  my  vow,  even 
vriiile  his  stet)s«were  a&r;  and  he  was  well  watehed  for  me,  when  I 
oould  not  watch  him  mys^.  But  here  come  the  troopers-— I  have  only 
further  to  say  that  I  heard  of  his  landing  in  England,  marked  my  ocoa- 
sion,  but  found  him  accompanied  by  another.  I  then  joined  with  Haba* 
cue  to  take  him  as  a  malignant,  a  CathoUc,  and  a  traitor.  Iheednotwfao 
knows  it^-4ny  desire  was  revenge,  however  obtained.  I  hoped  indeed 
diat  my  own  arm  might  deal  the  blow — ^but  even  if  I  foiled  or 
fott,  I  thought  myaelf  sure  fliot  he  would  sofier — ^when  your  cnrred 
interference  saved  him,  and  nearly  ruined  me;  for  the  royalist  popem 
found  on  my  person  during  my  sickness  from  the  wound  I  then 
received,  oaiued  me  to  be  denounced  aa  a  bitter  malignant,  and  my 
escape  is  next  to  a  miracle." 

He  spoke  quickly,  to  conclude  his  story  before  the  arrival  of  my 
brodier,  who  waa  now  coming  mpidly  up  at  the  head  of  the  regiment 
Thia  .tale,  however,  brief  as  it  was,  greedy  choi^ped  my  opinion  of 
ray  momentary  acquaintance  Du  Tillet,  and  I  would  foin  have  had 
Frank  say  sometlting  to  do  away  the  rode  suspidon  which  we  had 
both  mafufested  towards  our  new  comrade.  But  my  brother,  whether, 
from  shynem  or  what  other  cause,  I  know  not,  while  he  oouU 
give  a  command  with  clearness  and  force,  or  reason  on  a  proposi- 
tion at  length,  or  point  a  reply  with  the  most  bitter  sareaan,  oonli 
never  biing  himaelf  to  aak  a  fovour  or  ofier  a  compliment,  or  even 
expffess  a  kindfy  fooling,  widi  graceful  eare.  I  have  indeei^  aeen 
momenta  whicii  I  shall  have  to  notice  more  hereafter,  wheat  dte 
emstMBs  of  his  heart  overcame  reserve,  and  burnt  forth  with  splendid 
energy;  but  widiout  they  were  excited  to  a  high  pilofat  diey  aeened 
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zatiMr  to  embamw  than  rapport  him;  and  I  hetrd  him  onoe  my  that 
hia  head  couhi  always  take  care  of  iiaelf,  hot  hia  heart  waa  the  greateat 
bungler  he  ever  met  with. 

On  the  preaent  occaaion  he  found  that  he  had  done  the  stronger 
•ome  wrong,  and  would  willingly  have  offered  an  apology  ,*  but  what 
he  said  was- lame  and  impotent  enough. 

"Mention  it  not!  mention  it  not!  said  Walter  Dixon,  who  soemed 
to  have  talked  himself  into  a  good  humour.  "  If  you  carried  caution 
almost  into  folly,  the  loss  had  nearly  been  your  own." 

His  request  was  then  made  that  he  might*be  permitted  to  take  ad-' 
vantage  of  the  march  of  our  cavalry,  which  was  readily  granted, — 
my  brother,  neveriheleas,  taking  the  precaution  to  ask  how  for  we 
were  to  be  honoured  with  his  company. 

■'Net  very  for,  in  foith,"  replied  Walter  Dixon.  ''We  shall  part 
probably  at  Basingitoke ;  for  I  cut  across  the  cquiitxy  by  Milfordiaod 
Horsham  into  Kent,  end  you  are  bound  for  Essex,  I  hear." 

Froidi,  with  his  usual  caution,  replied  nothing ;  and  inwardly  re- 
solving to  take  advantage  of  the  stranger's  knowledge  of  the  comitry 
as  for  as  poasible,  left  him  still  in  perfect  ignorance  of  his  route. 

Walter  Dixon,  however,  gained  upon  my  brother's  esteem.  There 
waa  a  ready  boMneas  in  his  demeanour  that  soon  put  Frank  ot  his 
ease ;  and  a  somewhat  rude  method  of  oy^posing  every  thing  tliat  was 
said  to  him,  which  soon  involved  him  in  a  logical  dispute  with  my 
brother,  and  left  them  the  best  friends  in  the  world.  To  say  the 
truth,  I  began  to  esteem  more  than  to  like  him ;  for  his  bluntness  was 
sometimes  rather  offensive^  He  would  scoff  at  things  that  all  sects 
held  sacred,  and  with  a  sort  of  keen  and  cutting  rapidity,  seemed  to 
go  direct  to  the  point  of  his  argument,  without  any  reverence  to  |we- 
judices  or  feelinffk  Nevertheless,  to  make  up,  though  few  propositians 
met  his  assent,  and  though  he  had  a  most  merciless  disregard  for  the 
opinion  of  others,  he  generally  contrived  to  leave  yoa^lerably  well 
satiefied  with  yourself,  by  extolling  those  virtues  or  talents  of  which 
you  foncied  yourself  poesessed. 

Whether  this  was  casual  or  intentional  I  know  not ;  but  I  soon  re- 
marked that  one  range  of  human  qualities  fonned  the  sulgect  of  his 
praise  to  my  brother,  and  axiother  to  myaelf,  though  Heaven  knows 
we  neither  of  us  could  say  he  flattered  us.  Thus  lie  piocecded  for 
several  days,  growing  upon  our  regard.  At  Basingstoke,  Master 
Dixon  appeared  somewhat  surprised  when  he  learned  our  intentioa 
of  following  (for  some  part  of  the  way  at  least)  the  same  road  with 
himself;  aasured  my  brotlter  that  he  was  very  wrong  in  leading  his 
troops  into  Kent ;  and  declared  that,  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  the 
only  stand  which  the  royalists  could  hope  to  make  successfolly  would 
be  in  Essex.  Nevertheless  he  sneered  at  men  who  could  be  changed 
by  aveiy  breath  of  opinion,  and  laughed  at  the  shrewdness  with  which 
Fisiak  had  deceived  him  in  regard\  to  the  direction  of  his  march, 
observing,  "  I  am  not  so  easily  guUed  in  general."   * 

We  met  with  no  opposition  on  our  march,  after  leaving  Amesbury, 
till  we  leached  an  open  common  near  East  Grinstead,  where  we  en- 
oountered  a  ku:^  party  of  militia,  drawn  up  on  a  rise,  witli  ratlier  a 
formidable  aspect.  It  was  the  coup  <r  essat  of  almost  eveiy  person 
present;  and  I  cannot  but  confess,  that,  without  the  slightest  fear,  my 
heart  beat  both  quick  and  hard,  as  my  eye  ran  over  the  brisding  line 
of  pikea  which  bade  foir  to  wait  our  charge  with  all  the  patience  in 
the  WQikl.  After  a  few  sentences  of  encouragement,  my  brother 
gave  the  word,  and  on  we  went  against  them  at  full  speed ;  but  it  so 
happened  that  the  militiamen  were  a  great  deal  more  raw  and  inex- 
perieneed  ihan  ourselves.  They  waited  with  white  faces,  and 
jostling  suilders,  till  we  came  within  about  twenty  paces  of  their 
line ;  then  throwing  down  their  pikes  to  a  man,  they  took  to  their 
h^ls;  gnd,  in  a  body,  dashed  over  4a  hedge  and  ditch,  near  which 
they  had  been  placed  with^a  view  to  guard  their  flank.  Only  one 
nan  was  killed,  and  only  one  wounded  on  the  occaskm.  The  fiist 
waa  an  unfortunate  parliamentarian,  who  seemed  rooted  to  the  spot 
with  aurprise  when  he  recognised  Master  Dixon,  who  charged  by  my 
aide  at  the  head  of  the  troop. 

I  couki  just  hear  that  he  vras  pouring  forth  an  obguigation  in  which 
the  words,  "Master  Dixon!  Master  Dixon!"  were  predominant,  ere 
ha  prepared. to  run  with  his  fellows;  but  the  person  he  addressed 
made  his  horse  bound  forward  three  or  four  ystnlB  before  the  regi-  ' 
meat,  ani  exclaimiiig,  "  Take  that  to  stop  your  babbling,"  dealt  him  a 
blow  which  bit  many  an  inch  into  his  sculL 

The  only  person  wounded  waa  my  brother ;  the  fleshy  part  of  whose 
ana  was  ali|^y  iiynred  by  a  pistol-baU,  which  ftie  commander  of  the 
militia  thought  himadf  bound  to  discharge,  before  he  headed  his  men 
in  the  rapid  erohitkm  with  which  they  cleared  the  hedge,  and  dia- 
peiaed  over  the  oonnlry. 

For  foar  of  the  reunion  of  our  flyii^  enemy,  and  their  junction  with 
other  bodies  of  the  pariiamentary  tnwps,  which  we  heard  of  in  the 
neii^bbnarfaood  of  East  Grrinstead,  we  marched  on  for  nearly  sixteen 
miles  farther  towards  Lambeifannt,  where  Master  Dixon  aaBured  us 
*  we  might  halt  in  security.  As  the  horses  were  tired,  however,  we 
determined  to  pause  at  a  little  sequestered  village  on  the  way,  which 
oAered  a  picture  of  peace  and  tranquilt^,  unspeakably  refreshmg 

%aAer  the  toiia,  anxieties,  and  cares  of  a  long  and  difllicuU  march,  throogh 
a  ciMfntly  wasted  with  civil  war,  and  replete  with  strife. 

The  scene  in  which  we  halted  was  peculiarly  Engliah ;  many  lands 

and  many  beantiiul  spota  have  I  viaited  since,  vritfaoot  seeing  any 

thing  in  the  least  like  it,  and  yet  it  is  diflScuIt  to  tell  wherein  the 

particular  dialiaetkm  lay. 

Winding  down  iba  riape  of  an  co^  hiU,  the  amooth  btoad  road 


opened  out  upon  a  villago- green,  widi  tta  large  glistaohig  pond  shaded 
by  tail  elms,  several  clumps  of  which  were  soattered  rcMind.  Forty 
or  iifty  neat  cottages  surrounded  the  green ;  and  a  long  row  of  plain 
white  houses  went  skirting  down  fay  the  side  of  the  road  as  it  pur- 
sued its  onward  way  into  the  country  beyond.  On  the  leftrhand*  aa 
we  descended,  rose  the  spire  of  the  diurch  from  a  groi^  of  imraemoi* 
rial  trees,  whose  rounded  masses  broke  beautifully  the  somewhat  heavy 
architecture  of  the  body  of  the  building ;  ajid,  about  half  a  mile 
distant,  on  the  right,  in  the  full  light  of  the  evening  sun,  appeared  a 
large  and  lordly  dwelling,  surrounded  by  the  deep  woods,  which 
crowned  a  wide  sloping  lawn,  only  separated  from  the  village  by  n 
thick  brick  wall.  Farther  still  beyond,  through  an  opeuii^  left 
between  the  trees  and  the  hill,  rose  a  high  rocky  pieoe  of  groimd, 
covered  by  the  gray  ruins  of  an  old  feudal  castle ;  and  there  seeniad» 
to  thciy  eye  of  foncy,  a  moml  propriety  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
whole  scene,  that  enhanced  its  beauty.  The  cottages  gathered  loand 
the  foot  of  the  more  wealthy  dwelling,~-that  dwelling  itself  rising 
out  of  the  midst  of  them/— >the  house  of  prayer  standing  near  at  hand  ; 
and  for  bpyond  the  gray  and  crumUii^  fragments  of  feudal  tymnnyt 
commenting  on  the  change  of  days,  and  monumenting  the  evils  df  the 
past  The  whohshad  a  vague  reference  to  the  state  of  society  wbksh 
existed  before  the  civil  wur  broke  out,  and  perhaps  the  image  WW 
the  more  pleasing  to  me  from  its  very  indistincmess. 

Probably  the  difference  between  the  aqieot  of  England  and  that  of 
every  other  land  may  consist  more  in  the  appearance  of  contonCed  inr 
duBtry  than  in  any  thing  else — and  that  industry  evinced,  not  in  the 
actual  exertions  one  wimesses,  but  in  their  results.  The  neatness  of 
the  cottage,  however  lowly,  the  pains  bestowed  to  render  it  dean,  the 
ornamental  plants,  however  simj^e,  which  are  taught  to  give  a  grace  to 
the  humblest  dwelling,  aad  a  thousand  other  things  which  bespeak  ha- 
bitual activity  and  care,  ail  breathe  the  spirit  of  willii^,  baalthftilr 
happy  exertion,  betokening4hat  best  of  inteUectoal  gifts^  contentmantr— 
that  sweet  calm  sunshine  of  existence,  compared  with  which  the 
brightest  wit  is  but  a  flash,  the  purest  of  ambitions  but  a  dream  indeed. 
No,  no!  there  ia  but  one  ambition  that  is  worth  a  l^pa,  and  it  liea  be* 
yond  the  grave. 

The  wlude  scene  spoke  comfort  and  repose.  It  waa  so  calm  iC 
might  have  been  almoat  sad,  had  not  half  a  doxen  merry  voicei  risen 
up  and  mingled  not  uumelodiooa  with  the  notes  of  the  blackbird  pour* 
ing  fiom^  the  trees  on  the  hill. 

As  we  came  down,  all  the  vfllagers  were  turned  out  to  see  us  wp' 
proach ;  and  the  fearlessness  with  which  they  did  so  confirmed  what 
die  appearance  o€  the  place  had  before  announced,  that  its  remote 
and  sequestered  situation  had  sheltered  it  completely  from  the  storm  of 
civil  war.  We  were  welcomed  gladly,  for  we  found  that  the  pafmin* 
tion  were  loyalists  at  heart;  and  retinng  into  the  little  public  beiise» 
my  brother  and  myself  proceeded  to  aUot  our  uimei  to  the  difierent  vil* 
lagen  and  formers,  who,  aa  we  had  no  tents,  undertook  readily  to 
house  our  troopers  in  bams  and  lolfe,  and  to  receive  the  officeis  in 
their  own  dwellings. 

We  here,  for  the  lint  time,  heard  news  of  Lord  Norwich,  who  wai^ 
it  appeared,  v^thin  twenty  miles  of  us ;  but  Walter  Diaon,  who  waa 
now  about  to  leave  us,  brought  in  a  peasant  who  had  seen  the  par* 
liamentary  force  under  Major  General  Skippon,  partially  inter* 
posed  between  us  and  the  Cavaliais.  At  first  Dixon  stroni^y  eoei^ 
seDed  my  brother  to  make  a  bold  posh,  §nd  try  to  cut  his  way  throogh 
Skippon's  corps;  but  afterwards  changed  his  opinion,  on  learning  tfant 
the  parliamentary  force  amounted  to  five  thousand  men ;  and  agreed 
with  Frank  and  the  other  oflicers  that  it  would  be  better  to  eonannni- 
cate  with  Lord  Norwich  or  Hales,  previous  to  taking  any  ladi  st4^  ea» 
pecially  aa  by  forced  marches  we  had  arrived  at  least  ibree  daya  before 
we  could  be  expected.  As  soon  as  this  was  settled  Dixon  took  leave 
of  us,  vvith  many  a  profession  of  regard ;  promising  at  the  same  tiaM» 
if  he  could  obtain  any  intelligence  as  he  pasaed  towarda  Cantarbniy, 
to  make  every  efibrt  to  aend  it  to  ua ;  and  vrhenever  he  had  eonduded 
the  business  on  which  he  went,  to  retom  and  join  us  with  what  bms 
he  might  be  able  to  collect 

The  next  proceeding  waa— much  against  hsi  own  liking*-4a  cut  thi 
hair  of  my  servant,  William  Fells,  to  dotfie  him  in  a  plain  suit  of 
gray,  and  to  dispatdi  him  to  find  out  Lord  Norwich.  Though  a  raso 
lute  fellow,  and  as  shrewd  as  die  north  wind,  we  did  net  trust  him 
with  any  written  communication ;  but  merely  charged  him  to  teU  the 
general  of  our  arrival,  and  to  bring  us  further  orders  with  all  spaadL 
He  did  not  depart,  however,  forthwith ;  and  ao  greet  a  ehange  bed  the 
BonctificatioR  of  bis  apparel  wrought  on  my  man,  that  I  hwdly  knew 
him  when,  after  a  few  miniilea'  absence,  he  came  iq^  to  me^  aa  I  wnl 
standing  akme,  and  begged  to  apeak  with  me  for  a  momenL 

"  So  please  you,  sir,"  said  he,  after  some  dremilocutiona,  "  for  he  it 
from  me  to  speak  ill  of  my  follow  servBnls>--4u'  less  my  feUow<eol- 
diers ;  bnt  I  cannot  helphop^  your  honour  will  look  after  Master  0» 
briel  Jones.  There  is  xto  harm,  I  dare  say,  in  Master  WaUar  Diasn^ 
either ;  but  he  and  Jones  have  had  a  frill  hour's  talk  every  night  sinM 
fint  he  joined  ns;  and  they  had  a  short  one  loo  before  Msstar  Diien 
went  this  evening.  I  kitow  of  no  evil,  certainly ;  but  perehanee  yant 
honoor  may  kxik  to  tibe  matter.  I  did  not  like  to  s|Mak  to  the  calonei 
for  he  is  so  stetn*like;  neither  indeed  waa  it  in  my  ptaee :  bnl  yew 
honour  being  eaplain  of  the  troo|^-" 

All  aervonti  have— I  have  reaMurkod  a  wondatial  plaaane  in  ae- 
veoling  useful  infonnetion»  when  it  is  too  late;  thengh  ftmy  n4e  caae 
to  conceal  every  thing  diay  aee  amisa  vrfaile  their  uifoiBMHinn  cam  be  of 
any  aenrioa  to  theiir  mnrteBi.    i  Km  Aenfore  oUi^ad  i»  lake  ihe  iiA> 
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iB|i  William  FeUt  gmve  me,  without  grumbling,  though  he  had  been 
■Uent  till  Walter  Dixon'B  departure  rendered  them  of  no  great  value. 

"  Well,  well !  William,  I  wiU  look  to  it,"  I  raplied  ;  and  according- 
ly, at  the  only  means  o€  turning  the  information  I  had  received  to  any 
aeoouni,  befere  the  day  was  half  an  hour  older  I  called  Master  Gabriel 
to  me,  and  asked  him  suddenly  the  nature  of  his  conveivation  that 
evening  with  our  late  oompanicm.  I  thought  I  oould  distinguish  at 
tint  a  certain  ro^  hue  springing  up  in  that  worthy*t  cheeks,  unlike 
dieir  usual' mIIow  tint,  and  rather  indicative  of  detection !  but  whether 
he  had  any  thing  to  conceal  or  not,  Gabriel  Jones  was  never  at  iauh 
fi>r  a  lie ;  and  looking  up  in  a  mcnnent  with  a  placid  expromkm  of 
benign  aatisiaciion,  he  replied : — 

**  I  vras  giving  him  die  receipt  for  the  aalve,  sir — upraised  be  God, 
that  made  me  the  humble  instrument  of  helfMng  a  fellow-creature ; 
aad,  mcweover,  one  who,  though  once  a  bitter  malignant,  is  now  dis- 
posed worthily  to  restore  the  monarchy  upon  a  reasonable  and  restricted 
basis,  like  your  honour  and  other  well-disposed  pemns.  I  could  say 
•oniething  upon  that  sooie,  if  your  honour  wore  inclined  to  listen — 
something  touching  the  kingdom  of  Christ  I  could  pour  fbrth  manna 
and  fatncw  aalve — not  alone  such  as  that  which  heals  the  vrounds  of 
the  fled^  like  that  which  nightly  I  applied  to  the  riioulder  of  sweet 
Walter  Diion ,  but  aalve  that  cures  the  bruised  spirit  I  could — ^yea, 
renfy,  I  could — " 

**  Stopb  stop!  good  Gabriel,"  interrupted  I,  '*  pour  it  not  forth  upon 
ma  ;  for,  at  present  neither  is  my  spirit  bruised,  nor  is  my  stomach  dis- 
posed for  manna  or  &tness ;  but  rather  follow  to  the  public  house, 
aince  all  things  are  prepared  to  guard  against  surprise,  and  serve  your 
master,  who  is  there,  probably  \niiting  for  his  dinner  with  as  keen  an 
appetite  aa  I  have," 

Gabriel  ventured  no  reply ;  but,  casting  up  his  eyes  with  tliat  min- 
gled lofok  of  pi^ring  contempt  and  self^ri^teous  sorrow  which  is  ever 
the  nfiiga  of  the  fanatic  and  hypocrite  when  he  cannot  or  dare  not 
answer,  he  followed  to  the  house  o^  entertainment  and  ]Mrepared  to  do 
the  oAice  of  carver,  which  had  been  imposed  upon  him  since  we  left 
Maslerton  house,  partly  fhmi  the  scantiness  of  unempfoyed  attendant! 
— ^partly  to  keep  the  worthy  valefs  talents  for  intrigue  out  of  mischief 
by  sufficient  occupation.  On  the  present  occasion,  however,  before 
the  table  was  cumbered  with  the  pabulum  whereon  to  exercise  his 
arm,  a  strange  servant  appeared  in  rich  but  tasteful  livery,  craving 
with  soft  and  wcU  tutored  inflections,  to  speak  with  Colonel  Master* 
ton,  if  such  were  the  name  of  the  officer  ccMnmanding  his  majesty's 
loyal  regiment  of  cavalry  then  at  Penford-boume.  When  brought  to 
my  brother  and  bade  to  deliver  his  message,  he  informed  him  that  die 
lady  Eleanor  Fleming,  the  lady  of  the  manor,  having  notice  that  the 
two  BOOS  of  Lord  Masterlon  were  then  in  the  village,  leading  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry  to  reinfbrce  Lord  Goring,  she  prayed  them,  for  kind- 
ness and  courtesy's  sake,  to  use  her  house  as  dieir  home  during  the 
time  of  their  stay,  and  to  command  her  means  in  any  way  which 
might  prove  useful  to  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

So  polite  a  message  required  a  polite  reply  ;  and  my  brother  begged 
the  mesaenger  to  inform  his  lady,  that  as  soon  as  possible,  either  his ' 
braiher  or  himself  would  wait  upon  her  to  thank  her  personally  for 
her  courteous  attention.  He  pointed  out,  however,  that  some  time 
most  necessarily  be  spent  in  the  quartering  his  troops,  and  guarding 
against  all  dangers  during  the  night ;  and  he  enlarged  upon  the  difli- 
culties  of  his  office  so  pointedly, that  I  very  well .  divined  he  intended 
to  put  on  me  the  task  of  complimenting  the  lady  of  the  house  in  his 
name.  • 

Against  diis,  however,  I  determined  resolutely  to  set  my  ftce;  not 
that  I  shared  in  the  least  Frank's  eonstimtional  shyness,  for  at  that 
time  of  my  bein^  full  of  youth,  and  health,  and  fearlessness,  I  do  not 
tfiink  I  should  have  minded  presenting  myself  to  angel  or  fiend,  or 
should  have  felt  more  awed  by  Uie  one  than  scared  by  the  other. — 
But  as  for  as  my  brother's  cluuracter  had  hitherto  been  called  forth,  I 
knew  it  well;  and  the  moment  that  as  I  expected,  he  began  to  hint, 
afker  the  servant's  departure,  that  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  go,  I 
burst  into  a  laugh  aiid  positively  refused.  Perceiving  cJeariy  that  I 
had  anticipated  his  design,  he  laughed  iiimself;  but  peisistod  in  trying 
by  every  means  to  induce  me  to  undertake  the  task,  using  the  autho- 
ritative lone  of  elder  brothei^— of  heir-apparent — and  of  commanding 
oflScer-— coaxing  and  threatening  by  turns:  but  all  in  vain.  1  was  re- 
solute in  my  disobedience ;  and  at  length  obliged  to  master  his  shy- 
ness, he  set  out  on  foot,  insisting  at  least  that  I  should  ocoonipany  him, 
to  *which  I  very  readily  assented. 

We  were  soon  in  the  avenue  leading  to  the  house.  The  long 
hnad  gravel  walk  aikmg  which  we  bent  our  steps  was  by  this  time 
checkered  by  the  moonbeams,  and  a  single  bright  star  was  seen  in  the 
dear  bhie  sky  following  the  earth's  bright  partner,  like  an  attendant 
A  solitary  mghtingale,  too,  pealed  its  many-melodied  voice  out  of  the 
woods  hard  by,  and  eveiy  lapse  of  its  sweet  song  seemed  designed  to 
.  make  the  notes  that  fdlowed  sound  sweeter  still,  by  the  dull  silence 
of  the  momentary  pause.  It  was  thep  the  height  of  the  month  of  June, 
and  tfaeT«  was  a  languid  sofbiess  in  the  air  that  seemed  to  unknit  the 
limbs,  and  even,  touching  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body,  to  soften  eve- 
ry  vigorous  resolution  of  the  soul.  It  was  one  of  those  sweet  bat  en- 
arrating  eVaningB  when  a  man  feels  that  lie  could  refuse  nothing  if 
asked  by  beautiful  li|»  and  a  tuneful  voice— nothing  on  earth!  My 
brother  felt  it  w  well  as  I;  but  he  would  not  own  it,  and  Imaghed  ai 
die  wild  nonsense  that  I  talked  as  we  walked  along. 

'«W«11,  Harry,"  said  he,  on  approadiing  die  house,  "if  the  air  has 

ii  pow«r  of  lova  in  its  soft  brrathr  and  if  your  heart  ba  so  very  ten- 


der,  you  will  here  have  a  fine  opportunity  of  falling  in  love,  an  experi- 
ment which  every  young  cavalier  of  course  desires  to  make.  The  wi- 
dowed mistress  of  diis  mansion,  they  tell  me,  is  foir;  and  doubtleas 
forty,  according  to  the  old  alliteration:  and  marry!  but  it  would  be  a 
suitable  match  for  a  mad  youth  of  eighteen !  Say,does  the  spirit  move 
thee  that  way?  as  Gabriel  Jones  wtmld  phrase  it;  or  would  you  rather 
still  preser^-e  your  liberty,  and  gambol  through  all  the'maaes  of  your 
wild  youthfttlncss  like  that  haro  upon  the  Itfwn?  See  how  she  dou- 
bles along  the  dewy  grass,  and  now  sets  up  in  the  moonlight  listening 
to  hear  what  mad  mortals  are  giving  a  voice  to  this  still  grove.  Tis 
I,  mistress  puss,  wlio  never  yet  loved  any  thing  on  earth;  and  my 
poor  brother,  whose  touchwood  heart  would  be  kindled  into  a  flame 
by  the  lustre  of  any  young  wench's  black  eye  from  the  Scottish  bor- 
der to  Beachy  Head.  Now  own,  Harry  Masterton,  that  a  strain  of  mu- 
sic from  yon  open  window,  where  you  see  the  light  would  complelo 
your  ecstasy,  and  render  you  perfectly  fatuous." 

As  he  spoke — ^whether  he  had  caught  the  first  preluding  tones  or 
not  I  do  not  know — ^but  as  lie  spoke^  the  sounds  of  a  lute  came  float- 
ing upon  the  air;  and  in  a  moment  after,  a  fine  mekxlious  voice  was 
heard  singing,  though  the  words  escaped  us.  Some  of  tlie  notes  too 
were  lost  in  the  distance,  or  heard  so  indistinctly  that  they  formed  but 
a  low  connecting  murmur  of  sweet  sounds,  joining,  as  it  wore,  the  si- 
lence to  the  song;  but  still  we  could  catch  die  rise  an^  foil  of  the  air, 
and  eveiy  now  afid  tlien  the  clear  melfow  swell  of  the  singer's  voice 
poured  the  tide  of  music  full  upon  our  car,  and  oertaiifly  did  complete 
the  magic  of  the  season,  and  the  hour,  and  the  scene. 

Frank  paused  to  listen;  for  no  man  was  more  susceptible  to  die  in- 
fluence of  music  than  himself;  and  I  have  sometimes  been  tempted  to 
believe  that  the  internal  conviction  of  being  over^usoeptiUe  to  every 
thing  was  the  latent  cause  of  the  reserve  and  indiflerence  that  he  as> 
sumed  on  su^ects  that  I  knew  to  be  connected  deeply  with  the  moat 
powerful  feelings  of  his  heart  ? 

*«She  sings  divinely,"  said  he.  after  listening  a  moment  ''Come, 
Harry,  let  us  see  this  syren:"  and,  with  a  bold  eflbrt,  he  walked  op  to 
the  door  of  the  house,  and  entered  a  hall,  in  which  a  large  party  of 
servants  were  gathered  together.  All  were  instantly  on  their  feet  to 
do  us  reverence;  and  our  names  bemg  given,  we  were  led  with  a 
certain  degree  of  ostentation,  which  might  originate  in  either  the  la^ 
key  or  his  mistress,  through  several  splendid  rooms,  in  which  were  a 
number  of  fine  paintings;  but  at  length  the  door  of  a  large  chamber« 
filled  with  a  multitude  of  odoriferous  plants,  was  Uirown  open,  and  we 
saw  before  us  the  lady  of  the  mansion. 

The  lamps  in  the  room  were  so  d  jiposed  as  to  shed  a  genenl  light 
o^r  its  whole  extent,  sufficient  for  every  ordinary  purpose,  but  ftint 
and  delicate,  like  the  perfume  of  the  plants  with  which  it  was  min- 
gled. Under  its  soft  influence— though  placed  at  one  of  t\ie  fiurther 
window's  which  the  beams  of  the  planet  gleamed  past  but  did  not  en- 
ter— widi  a  lute  resting  on  the  floor  beside  her,  and  supporting  her 
left  hand,  which  hung  languidly  by  her  side— eat  a  ^y,  the  eosy  line 
of  whose  hal^reclining  figure,  as  she  gaxed  forth  upon  the  moon, 
might  have  vied  with  the  choicest  efforts  of  art  Yet  the  attitude 
was  so  perfectly  natural,  so  mingled  of  grace  and  simplicity,  that  it 
was  only  like  that  of  a  lovely  chiki  in  one  of  its  moments  of  transient 
repose.  The  sound  of  our  steps  roused  her  from  her  reveiy;  and 
rising  gracefully,  she  dropped  the  head  of  the  lute  against  the  pile  of 
cushions  on  which  she  had  been  sitting,  and  advanced  a  few  steps  to 
meet  us. 

Never,  certainly,  did  I  behold  a  more  beautiful  seeatBre  than  she 
who  stood  before  us  at  that  moment  What  she  might  Kve  been  a 
few  yean  eariier  I  know  not;  but  I  can  hardly  suppose  she  was  so 
lovely  as  slie  then  appeared,  thaugh  with  her  the  first  buddii^  charm 
of  girlhood  had  gone.  She  was  still,  it  is  true,  in  the  spring  of  lifo, 
and  had  never  knoviii  on  hour  of  that  withering  autumn  which  strips 
us  oCsmr  green  freshness;  Iwt  it  was  the  spring  verging  into  the  sum- 
mer. She  had  perhaps  counted  eightnuid-twenty  yearn;  but  it  seemed 
as  if  those  years  had  been  the  handmaids  to  her  beauty,  and' each  had 
added  some  new  grace.  Tall,  and  probably  as  a  giri  very  slin^  she  had 
now  acquired  a  rounded  fulness  in  every  limb,  which  painters,  I  be- ' 
lieve,  call  contour.  There  i^-as  naught  of  heaviness  about  it;  all  die 
gracefid  delicacy  and  form  remained: — tlie  small  foot  and  ankle;  the 
soft,  slender  wrist  and  taper  fingers;  the  waist  of  scaree  a  span;  while 
the  rest  of  the  figure  swelled  with  an  easy  line  of  exquisite  S3mimetry 
into  the  full  beauty  of  maturity.  Her  features  were  small  and  regular  { 
cut  in  the  most  exact  proportion,  yet  soft;  though  so  deariy  defined 
and  exquisitely  modelled,  that  on  the  straight  nose  and  arehing  upper 
lip  one  might  have  fimcied  traces  of  some  sculptor's  chisel,  before  the 
madness  of  passion  hod  wished  Uie  lovely  sti||tue  into  life.  The  eyes 
were  deep^  deep  Uue;  but  the  length  of  the  dark  eyelashes  by  which 
they  were  shaded  made  them  appear  almost  black.  They  were  of 
that  kind  which  seem  cold  and  freezing  till  lighted  by  some  ardent 
passion,  and  then  shine  forth  all  fire  and  soul.  Hers^owever  never, 
that  I  saw,  bore  that  feok  of  coldness;  while  her  lips  seemed  formed  • 
to  express  joy;  and  in  an  hour  I  have  beheld  a  hundred  difiersnt 
shades  of  pleased  expression  hang  sporting  on  their  ruby  arch— Aom 
the  soft,  almost  pensive  smile,  which  took  its  tone  from  the  pure  co- 
lour of  her  eyes,  to  the  gay  laugh  whose  merry  music  rang  gladdening  ' 
to  the  very  heart 

.•Her  di«H  exposed  more  of  herfigure  than  I  wasaccostomed  to  see  dis- 
played, and  it  struck  me  strangely,  as  if  something  had  Iwen  foigoC— 
but  who  oould  rogard  her  dress,  when  ^he  heiself  was  there  f 

With  MM  and  oooiteayi  aha  advanoed  to  mMt  us ;  and  giving  her 
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hand  to  my  brother,  bade  him  welcome.  As  she  did  to,  she  fixed  her 
eyes  upon  his  fine  features  and  broad  splendid  brow ;  and  there  seem- 
ed something  that  struck  her  much  in  his  aspect,  for  iier  gaze  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  deep  crimson  bhnh,  and  a  momentary  embarrassment, 
which  added  to  that  under  which  he  himself  Ubouied. 

It  passed  away  however,  hi  an  instant :  and  turning  to  me,  she  wel- 
comed me  also  to  her  house,  declaring  how  delighted  she  was  to  see 
us ;  how  high  were  her  hopes  that  the  cause  of  royalty  might  triumph, 
suj^rted  as  it  now  was  by  all  that  was  noble  and  gallant  in  the  na- 
tion ;  and  how  sincerely  she  pmyed  that  she  might  have  our  society 
for  some  days  longer. 

My  brother  replied  briefly ;  but  his  eyes  seemed  from  the  first  to 
have  caught  fire  finom  hers ;  and  never  did  I  behold  such  admiration 
in  his  looks  before.  Something  in  the  presence  of  that  lovely  woman 
appeared  to  have  called  forth  the  energies  that  slumbered  in  his  bo- 
som ;  and  while  the  desire  of  pleasing  prompted  ''the  endeavour  to 
please,  the  degree  of  timidity  which  her  manner  towards  him  evinced 
gave  him  that  cenfidence  which  was  all  that  his  own  demeanour  ever 
wanted.  All  that  he  said  too,  during  the  coune  of  the  evening,  was 
m  cleaf  ,  distinct,  and  well  expressed  as  if  it  had  been  composed  be- 
forehand ;  and  while  he  spoke  she  seemed  to  drink  in  the  tones  of  his 
voice  widi  an  eager  attention,  which  offered  a  honeyed  flattery  that  no 
language  could  have  rendered  sweeter.  What  she  had  expected  to 
meet  with  I  do  not  know ;  whether  she  had  thought  to  see  in  Cokmel 
Masterton  tome  swaggering  cavalier,  or  raw  soldier,  fiiU  of  great  oaths 
and  strange  excesses,  or  had  pictured  to  herself  one  of  those  mere  ma- 
chines of  war  which  have  no  more  business  in  a  saloon  than  a  cannon 
— but  at  all  events,  it  was  evident  that  she  was  surprised,  and  that 
the  nature  of  her  surprise  was  no  ways  disagreeable.  From  it  she 
soon  recovered,  however,  and  resumed  that  easy  tone  of  high  and  fin- 
ished breeding  which  wa^  habitual  to  her.  Not  tha^hattone — ^which 
generalises  all  common  minds—had  deprived  her  demeanour  of  the 
peculiar  and  distinctive  character  which  strong  feeling  or  strong  intel- 
lect preserves  under  any  education. 

In  her  manners  there  was  a  softness,  an  ease,  and  a  kindness  which 
I  defy  reserve  or  shyneas,  however  rooted,  to  have  resisted ;  and  her  con- 
versation was  so  varied~««t  times  so  gay  without  being  noisy,  and  at 
others  so  feeling  without  being  sad,  that  whatever  was  the  character 
of  her  hearer's  mind,  whatever  was  his  mood  at  the  moment,  he 
could  not  help  finding  something  in  harmony  with  his  own  sensations, 
something  to  touch,  to  interest,  or  to  amuse.  She  was  indeed  a  syren, 
as  Frank  had  called  her ;  and  though  something  that  I  did  not  well 
understand  guarded  my  heart  against  her  witoheiy,  I  sat  by  amused, 
ipd  watobed  how  she  removed  one  shade  of  reserve  afWr  ftiother 
ftom  my  brother's  mind,  and  taught  it  to  shine  out,  with  all  its  powers 
heightened  and  refined  by  new  feelings,  which  neither  he  nor  I 
dreamed  could  so  soon  take  possession  of  his  heart. 

She,  I  doubt  not,  w^ith  woman's  intuitive  perception,  at  once  saw 
and  knew  the  deep  and  powerful  passion  which  that  heart  concealed ; 
and  felt. her  own  capability  to  rouse  them  into  action.  I  believe,  loo, 
'  that  she  proposed  at  first  but  to  trifle  with  him,  as  she  had  trifled  with 
many  before ;  end  to  win  for  her  vanity,  that  most  grateful  of  aU  flat- 
teiy  to  women,  the  excited  love  of  a  strong  and  vigorous  mind.  But 
women  oAen  deceive  themselves  in  regard  to  their  ohh  strength, 
while  they  calculate  on  the  weakness  of  others ;  and  striving  alone  to 
make  a  slave,  oflen  give  themselves  a  master.  Lady  Eleanor  Fleming 
had  met  with  many  men  in  the  world  handscxner,  gayer,  brighter  than 
Frank  Masterton ;  had  brought  them  to  her  feet,  and  laughed  their 
passions  to  scorn ;  or  coldly  pretended  she  had  not  seen  their  growing 
love.  But  she  had  never  met  one  like  my  brotlier.  There  was  a 
depth,  a  strength,  a  sternness  in  his  nature  that  could  not  be  moved 
withcmt  eflect,  that  must  act  powerfully  whenever  it  did  act;  and  though 
she  put  forth  all  her  charms,  and  habitually  entered  upon  the  game 
she  had  taught  herself  to  play,  she  seemed  to  feel  before  long  that  she 
Had  staked  upon  its  issue  what  she  luid  never  for  a  moment  risked  be- 
i(Hre-— her  own  heart. 

After  we  had  sat  for  a  short  time,  wearing  away  the  moments  in 
convenatian,  that  imperceptibly  threw  down  all  the  barriers  of  formal 
eserve  which  the  shortness  of  our  acquaintance  had  left,  she  rose,  and 
giving  Fmnk  her  hand,  **  You  must  eat  with  me,  and  drink  with  me. 
Colonel  Masterton,"  she  said,  **  and  then  I  will  suffer  you  to  wear  off 
the  weariness  of  your  long  march  in  repose.  Your  chambers  are  pre- 
pared, and — ^nay,  I  will  take  no  refusal,"  she  added,  seeing  my  brother 
about  to  decline  her  proffered  hospitality.  **  Did  you  think  you  could 
enter  my  house  without  becoming  a  prisoner  V* 

"A  captive,  I  am  aftaid,"  replied  my  brother  in  an  under.tone. 
But  she  proceeded  without  noticing  the  little  gallantry  of  the  speech. 

'*  No,  no,  sir !  Here  are  your  head-quarters.  There  is  plenty  of 
room  in  this  house  for  all  your  immediate  followers ;  and  till  you  go, 
you  are  my  guest  When  the  day  comes  that  calls  you  to  the  field,  I 
will  see  you  deport,  and  speed  you  with  my  prayers ;  and  should 
chance  bring  you  back,  crowned  with  vlHory,  to  the  dwelling  of  poor 
Ellen  Fleming,  I  will  weep  my  joy  for — ^for-^for  the  triumph  of  loyalty 
and  -honour.  And  now  to  supper,  gentlemen.  I  know  not  why  that 
meal,  which  seems  to  close  our  day  of  active  existence,  should  be  the 
gayest  of  all  our  meetings." 

"  Perhaps,"  replied  Frank,  "  because  it  comes  when  tlie  cares,  and 
the  laboura,  and  the  dangers  of  the  dky  are  all  over,  and  nothing  re- 
mains but  enjoyment  and  repose." 

'It  may  be  so,"  she  answered  with  a  sigh ;  and  led  the  way  into 


nei&er  particularly  noticed  at  the  time,  nor  shall  attempt  to  recapHii 
late  here.    The  wines  indeed  were  not  to  be  forgot ;  for  all  the  most 
exquisite  vintages  of  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Graronne  wem 
there ;  and  in  a  state  of  perfection  which  I  had  never  before,  and 
perhaps  never  since  have  tasted. 

Frank  drank  deep.  He  was  usually  moderate  to  a  fault ;  but  now 
he  seemed  to  seek  by  every  means  to  raise  its  spirit  fiK>m  its  deep. 
He  drank  deep,  but  not  too  deeply.  Reason  reeled  not  on  her  thnme  ; 
no  percoption  was  clouded,  no  feculty  obscured ;  but,  on  tfic  contrary, 
the  dull  reserve  which  shadowed  him  was  cast  away  at  once ;  and  his 
mind  shone  forth  in  all  its  native  splendour.  The  feir  i^ren,  at  whose 
side  he  sat,  put  forth  all  her  powers ;  but  whether  in  lij^t  wit,  or 
deep  feeling,  or  refined  thought,  or  elegance  of  language,  she  found 
herself  outdone  by  the  young  soldier  she  strove  to  conquer ;  and  at 
last,  driven  for  recourse  to  simple  beauty  as  her  only  means  of  triumph, 
she  sat  and  smiled,  supreme  at  least  in  that,  not  unwilling  to  yield  th* 
palm  in  all  the  rest  to  one  whom  she  viewed  with  pleasure  still  min- 
gled with  surprise.  Perhaps,  too,  the  evident  admiration  with  which 
die  was  herself  regarded— -the  certainty  that  her  presence,  like  the 
light  of  the  sun  waking  into  being  the  beauties  of  creation,  called 
forth  all  the  splendour  she  looked  upon,  made  her  pleased  with  a  dis- 
play of  powers  which  were  brought  into  action  by  hersetf. 

Surprise  was  the  predominant  feeling  in  my  own  bosom  at  all  tf^^t 
I  saw  and  heard.  I  was  aware  indeed  of  the  deep  stores  vrith  whidi 
my  brother  had  treasured  a  mind  of  immense  capabilities ;  but  I  had 
never  dreamed  of  seeing  those  capabilities  so  speedily  turned  to  ac- 
count, those  treasures  so  easily  brought  forth,  and  so  splendidly  display- 
-^     I  had  never,  indeed,  seen  him  fail  in  any  thing  to  which  he  bent 


ed. 


•&  acyoining  chamber,  where  a  table  was  laid  with  viands,  which  I  (  sho  is  ooe  of  those  whom  it  would  befit  young  gentleman  to  avoid,  It 


his  energies,  but  I  had  never  fimcied  that  those  energies  could  be 
roused  even  for  a  moment  by  a  woman's  smile.  For  a  time,  I  boi* 
my  share  in  the  conversation ;  but  as  so  great  and  sudden  a  change 
came  over  my  brother,  I  became  silent,  and  sat  and  listened  in  no  small 
wonder.  Lady  Eleanor  permitted  no  pause.  She  sought  not  indeed 
any  tonger  to  shine.  Either  skilfully  contented  with  the  advantage 
she  had  gained,  she  struck  not  one  useless  blow  for  a  won  victor}' ;  or 
giving  herself  really  up  to  pleasure,  she  strove  to  enjoy  to  die  utmost 
such  conversation  as  she  seldom  met  .She  snffeied  not  her  part, 
however,  to  flag ;  but  with  quick  and  easy  brilliancy  supplied  mate- 
rials for  a  thousand  brief  bright  sallies;  and,  running  up  and  down  the 
diapason  of  human  Wit  and  feeling,  seemed  to  try  every  tone  of  my 
brother's  heart  4nd  mind,  like  a  skilful  performer  on  some  finemew  in- 
strument 

I  believe  Frank  had  almost  forgot  that  I^existed;  and  for  more 
than  an  hour  he  continued  a  conversation  in  which,  though  he  shone 
more  than  any,  the  object  of  his  shining  vras  not  at  all  himself,  whilo 
it  most  have  been  still  evident  to  Lady  Eleanor,  that  the  spirit  of  all 
this  brightness  emanated  from  her  own  eyes.  At  length  his  look 
happened  to  fidl  upon  me;  and  whether  it  was  that  that  circumstance 

suddenly  recalled  our- former  days  and  his  former  character whether 

he  felt  ashamed  of  a  gayety  at  which  he  had  often  sneered,  or  feared 
that  his  boBom  was  of  glass,  and  that  I  should  see  the  new  passions  that 
were  working  disowned  within,  I  know  not;  but  he  suddenly  paused, 
resumed  his  chilly  reserve,  and  taking  leave  of  our  fiiir  hostess  for  the 
night,  retired  to  the  apartmento  prepared  for  us,  to  eonfer  widi  tlie 
quarter-master,  who  had  been  sent  for  during  our  supper. 

The  chambers  assigned  to  us  were  large  and  lofty,  and  oammuni- 
cated  with  each  other  through  two  spacious  tiring-rooms;  in  one  of 
which  sat  the  quarter-master  and  a  seigcant,  ready  to  receive  orders 
and  to  make  their  report.  Nothing,  however,  had  occurred  to  disturb 
our  night's  repose.  No  news  had  been  received  of  either  Goring  or 
Skippon.  William  Fells  had  not  returned;  and  the  reconnoitring 
parties  which  had  been  sent  out  to  beat  the  country  had  met  with  no 
enemy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  hod  heard  reports  thot  the  whole  force  of 
the  royalists  had  marched  tov^'ards  London.  A  thousand  rumouis  were 
of  course  current  through  the  country;  some  declaring  that  a  battle  had 
been  fought  on  Blackheoth,  the  pariiamentarians  defeated,  and  the 
king  re-established  in  London ;  others  stating  that  Fairfiix  had  outma- 
nojuvred  Lord  Norwich,  got  in  the  rear  of  his  army,  destroyed  the 
bridges,  and  cut  off  his  supplies.  By  one  account  Hales  had  been 
seen  proceeding  with  all  speed  towards  France  to  negotiate  with  Car- 
dinal Mozorin ;  and  by  another  the  fleet  had  entered  the  Thames, 
sailed  up  to  London,  and  threatened  to  fire  upon  the  city  if  the  monarch 
were  not  released.  It  is  not  necessary  bore  to  inquire  how  many 
drops  of  truth  were  mingled  with  all  this  ocean  of  falsehoods,  hot 
from  the  yery  circumstance  of  nothing  being  clearly  known,  except 
that  no  troops  had  been  seen  for  some  days  within  ten  miles  of  the 
viUage,  we  inferred  that  the  enemy  were  ferther  from  us  than  we  had 
been  at  first  led  to  imagine.  The  country  also  was  stated  to  be 
generally  foyal;  and  in  many  places  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Pent- 
ford-boume,  the  peasantry  had  been  found  arming  in  the  king's  fevour. 

With  these  quieting  assurances  we  retired  to  bed.  I,  having  kist 
my  valet,  was  obliged  to  undress  myself  in  silence,  a  thing  wonder- 
fully disagreeable  when  one  has  accustomed  one's  self  to  wind  up  the 
day  by  one  of  those  drowsy  gossipings  which  are  the  best  passports  to 
the  land  of  sleep:  but  as  an  indemnification,  I  could  hear  through  tHe 
open  doors  of  the  tiring-rooms,  godly  Gabriel  Jones  holding  forth  to 
his  master  on  the  perfections  of  our  foir  hostess. 

"  She  is,  in  truth,  a  goodly  and  a  glorious  creature ;  a  cunning  and 
miraculous  piece  of  work;  and  were  it  not  that  her  servants  declare 
that  she  is  as  pure  and  undefiled  in  spirit  as  she  is  beautiful  in  form. 
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£mr  of  temptation.  Verilf ,  as'  I  sow  her  but  now*  eraaoaf  the  cottidor 
to  her  bedchamber  just  opponte,  with  her  two  inaidf  lighting  her 
acrooo    verily  I  was  moved,  and  said  to  myaelf,  to!  Iha  Queen  of 

Sheba.". 

Frank  listened  in  ailcnc«  os  he  uraally  did,  distflliiig  aU  he  haaid 
through  the  alembic  of  his  own  brain;  whidi,  however  mingled  and 
compounded  might  be  Uie  mats  poured  into  if  bjr  the  ear,  generally 
contrived  to  separate  the  real  spirit  from  that  wijh  which  it  was  adui- 
tented.  How  long  Gabriel  was  suffered  to  disoouise,  and  what  were 
the  inferences  which  my  Inother  drew  from  his  hokling»*fiirth,  I  know 
not,  ior  I  soon  paid  tribute  to  the  son  of  Erebus,  and  beard  no  more; 
nor  were  dreams  wanting  to  my  sleep  with  all  their  strange  vagaries 
— dreams  which  sometimes  tell  the  seoreti  of  his  own  heart  to  the 
sleeper,  long  before  his  waking  eyes  would  dare  to  pry  into  that  dark 
cabinet  which  the  thief>like  visions  of  the  night  break  open  at  a  blow. 
I  know  not  well  what  they  were  on  this  occaaioo,  bat  a  oonfosad 
crowd  of  painful  images  passed  across  my  mind,  the  most  predominaDt 
of  which  was  that  Lady  Eleanor  Fleming  had  stabbed  Emily  LiQg- 
leigh  before  my  eyes;  and  that  my  brother  held  my  arms  white  the 
aaastiiimtiori  was  committed.  So  strong  was  the  impression,  ttiat  I 
started  up,  and  before  I  was  well  awake,  grasped  my  swoid.  Bat  all 
was  darkiiesB  round  me;  and  ailer  gaaing  about  for  seveial  minutes 
upon  the  blank  vacancy,  endeavouring  to  call  to  mind  where  I  was,  I 
again  lay  down,  and  slept  with  less  disturbed  repose. 

The  sun  was  high  before  I  awoke,  and  starting  up,  I  hastened  half- 
dreaied  lo  my  brother's  chamber,  unwilling  that  either  he  or  I  diould 
seem  to  nogloct  our  military  duties  in  the  soft  camforts  of  our  new 
quarters;  but  the  apartment  was  vacant,  both  door  and  window  w«rc 
open;  and  as  I  turned  to  quit  the  room,  Gabriel  Jones  entered,  as  if  to 
aid  in  drewing  his  master.  He  seemed*~lbr  it  was  never  poariUe  to 
ascertain  whether  the  look  he  put  on  was  ai^  thing  more  than  seeming 
— as  much  surprised  as  myself,  to  find  that  Frank,  who  was  naCuially 
not  very  matutinal  in  lus  hatats  had  risen  before  m& 

•'  Ii  is  not  yet  the  siith  hour,"  said  he,  "at  which  tine  he  diaifid 
me  lo  rouse  him.  But  verily  hik  honour  does  well  to  waleh,  with  his 
light  burning,"  added  the  knave  in  the  tone  of  a  dull  bagpipe.  "Does 
not  the  apostle  say-^" 

Without  waiting  for  the  text,  I  hastened  bark  to  my  own  chamber, 
completed  my  toilet,  and  running  down  stain  as  fost  as  posrible, 
nimcd  my  ste{w  towards  the  village.  A  comphcation  of  shrubbaries 
and  winding  walks,  with  high  screens  of  neatly-trimmed  laurel  and 
holly,  swept  away  lo  the  righ^hand  of  the  avenue;  and,  foncyingthat 
if  1  could  moke  ray  way  through,  I  should  roach  the  regiment  in  half 
the  time  which  the  other  road  required,  I  entered  the  fuM  gravelled 
path  I  found,  and  sped  onward  like  light  I  got  into  such  a  labyrinth, 
however,  that  I  was  aoon  obliged  to  turn  bock;  and  in  a  raoment  aAer 
as  I  was  seeking  my  way  out,  I  heard  my  brother's  voice  speaking 
quick  and  eagerly.  I  was  walking  rapidly  when  the  sounds  first 
struck  my  ear;  but  from  an  instinctive  feeling  that  he  wonld  wish  no 
lisletiers  to  Ids  words  but  the  penon  to  whom  they  were  addressed, 
I  suddenly  stopped  and  looked  for  some  way  to  extricate  myself  fsMn 
the  shrubbery. 

There  appeared  no  side  path,  liowever,  and  before  I  had  detenuned 
whether  to  go  back  or  advance,  I  caught  the  sweet  tones  of  Lady 
Eleanor;  they  wero  fower  tlian  those  of  my  brother,  but  more  distinct, 
and  my  pause  had  given  the  two  time  to  ccxne  nearer,  aa  that  before 
my  utmost  speed  could  carry  me  away,  both  her  answer  and  a  part  of 
lay  brother's  rejoinder  had  reached  my  ear.  In  my  haaie  what  was 
said  carried  no  distinct  meaning  to  my  mind.  It  was  one  of  those 
impreteions  of  the  memory  of  whirh  gradually  becomes  stronger  than 
the  thing  itself;  and  though  at  first  I  scarcely  mariied  the  import  of 
Vhat  passed,  I  remembered  the  moment  afler,  the  very  words  which 
had  been  used. 

"  Wiiat  indeed  would  not  woman  sacrifice  fiir  a  man  she  hnredr 
said  Lady  EleiuuM^— "  but  I  speak  on  hearsay,"  she  added  in  a  gayer 
voice,  "  for  I  never  yet  felt  what  love  is.'* 

"  Nor  1,"  replied  my  brother,  "  nor  I  UU— " 

1  turned  away,  as  I  have  said,  as  fiM  as  posnble;  and,  as  they 
walked  slowly,  1  was  noon  out  of  earshot  For  some  way  I  went  en 
with  the  speed  of  lighti  but  the  sounds  which  I  had  heard  kept  re- 
turning upon  my  memory ;  I  coukl  not  doubt  the  meaning  of  what  had 
been  said,  and  the  tumult  of  thoughts  and  ieeiings  which  filiod  my 
bosom  and  my  brain  soon  moderated  my  pace.  "'What,  what  was  it,*' 
I  o.sked  myself.  "  liuit  Frank  could  (|reain  of  in  his  present  conduct  ? 
Was  he  mad  I  Was  he  delirious  i  or  was  be  worse  ?"  But  I  litde 
knew  as  yet  the  efibct  that  love  could  have  upon  a  mind  like  his,  nor 
believed  tliat  a  heart  that  had  hitherto  seemed  incapable  of  feeling  it, 
could  yield  itself  blijHUy  up  to  the  wildest  hnpnlscs  of  a  pamon 
whidi  he  imd  oGccled  lo  contemn  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  ttmes.^ 

I  paused  and  pondered  for  long,  not  feeling  myself  called  upon  hi 
his  absence  to  make  great  speed  towards  the  general  quartern.  My 
walk  however  ended  in  the  village;  and  I  proceeded  to  mak«  such 
arrangements  ss  seemed  necessiry.  Nearly  an  hour  elapsed  before 
Frank  appeared.  He  was  pale  and  thoughtful,  fMimewhat  absent  and 
fureless  in  hii  commands,  but  at  the  same  time  peremptory  in  his 
tone,  and  more  reserved  thgn  ever. 

The  officerB,  who  were  generally  either  the  sons  of  our  greater 
formera,  or  of  the  minor  gentry  in  our  neighbourhood,  did  not  of  coutm 
presume  to  take  any  notice  of  their  oonmmnder's  conduct ;  and  I  was 
naturally  desirous  of  seeing  every  thing  pmceed  as  usual,  and  did  all 
in  my  power  to  relieve  the  evident  agitatioo  of  nind  under  whidi 


ifty  bmiher  was  sulforing.  At  ftat  he  seamad  aoiMwhat  CfiftfaariMwd 
by  my  prasenee,  and  once  agphe  to  me  in  a  hardi  and  imperious  tone, 
wfaldi  I  might  have  foolishly  resented  under  any  other  clKturaslBncet ; 
but  feeling  for  him  more  than  he  knew,  I  refrained  from  afl  opposiiieiL 
remedied  some  eoncradletoiy  orderB  he  had  given ;  and  when  all  1h# 
mUilary  businem  of  the  momhig  was  over,  went  back  with  Kim 
towards  tfie  house,  to  wait  the  oomiiig  of  our  messenger  fimm  Lord 
Goring,  whose  return  we  expected  would  take  plooe  about  mUday. 

Flank  walked  slowly  on  for  some  way,  leaning  on  my  am  ill 
silenee,  and  banding  his  eyes  upon  the  groimd.  He  was  not  so  moch 
absent  as  embarrassed ;  and  his  mood  seemed  ana  of  those  vaiying, 
luioerumi  tempers  of  mind  in  which  a  man,  unable  to  approve  and 
unwilling  to  oondemn  himself,  would  wQlin^y  seek  for  sympathy 
wavB  he  net  afraid  of  meeting  censure,  and  would  gladly  find  any 
one  10  anoouragis  that  for  which  he  has  hiroaelf  found,  no  exeuae,  yet 
Is  quite  rmdy  to*qiiarrel  with  any  paraon,  rafter  than  quanel  witti  hia 
own  eonduci-— a  mood,  in  short,  which,  like  some  of  ifaa  sultry  days 
between  spring  and  summer,  may  pass  off  in  aunshlne,  hi  rain,  or  itt 
thunder,  according  to  a  breath  of  wind;  He  looked  up  mors  Hitn 
onee  aHier  we  had  entered  the  park;  and  there  seemed  a  struggle  hi 
his  bosom  whether  he  ritould  speak  or  not  But  that  flowing  oont^ 
denoe  which  is  generally  a  quality  of  youth  was  contrary  to  all  hii 
habits,  and  he  reanaiiied  silent  for  some  tone.  At  length,  when  wa 
ware  perhaps  within  ten  paoes  of  die  house,  he  paused  and  grrasped 
vtf  arm,  saying,  in  a  tone  that  went  to  my  heart,  *  Harry!  my  dear 
brother,  I  am  not  so  .happy  as  I  have  been ;  and  something  telli  nw 
that  you  and  I  have  left  happiness  behind  us." 

I  did  not  wall  know  what  to  say,  without  betr^ing  that  I  knew 
mors  than  he  oommtmieated ;  and  I  am  afiraid  that  I  answered  him 
with  a  oommonplaee— a  diSng  for  which  he  of  all  men  felt  the  most 
da^gust  "  Non0hse,  Frank,*'  I  replied :  **  we  shall  have  orders  to 
march  before  ttiis  day*s  noon ;  and  before  to«torrow's  you  will  hava 
feifloiten  all  thaae  sad  thoughts.*' 

He  looked  at  flie  storrdy  for  a  moment,  and  tfien  turning  away,  as 
if  I  could  not  oomprehend  any  thing  he  feh,  he  abruptly  entered  the 
house  without  speslting. 

Bafors  I  had  time  to  add  any  thing  either  to  what  I  had  aaid,  wa 
wars  both  in  die  dining-hall,  and  no  longer  alone. 

If  he  had  iwt  met  from  me  the  kind  of  sympathy  he  deaired,  h« 
received  from  the  mistrcM  of  the  manskm  a  soil  of  silent  consolation, 
which  was  but  loo  irresistible.  What  had  passed  between  them 
while  out  I  know  no  further  than  I  have  stated ;  but  it  seemed  aa  if 
the  lady  felt  that  there  was  something  to  be  compensated.  Perhapi 
she  had  given  him  pain-^perhaps  had  done  so  intentionany ;  for  it  to 
sometimes  both  sweet  and  politic  to  biy  up  somedizng  to  atone  wheh 
atonement  is  easy.  At  the  same  time,  as  if  by  a  iRUtuu  understanding, 
no  notice  was  taken  df  their  former  meeting  that  day.  It  remained, 
as  for  as  they  knew,  a  secret  confined  to  their  own  bosoms ;  nO  very 
safe  link  of  connexion  between  two  such  beings  as  they  were.  At 
all  events,  she  received  him  to  her  breakfest-table  with  a  glad  yet 
diffident  glance ;  and  while  she  welcomed  me  gvyly  and  lightly,  riia 
spoke  to  him  with  that  soft  and  tender  manner  which  few  hearts  are 
well  ettough  fortified  to  resist  Wit  and  brilliancy  towards  him  were 
all  laid  askle ;  and  the  sole  fecination  she  used  was  gentleness.  But 
it  did  feieinato,  and  the  more  because  those  who  saw  it  feH  that  no 
odiar  charm  was  wanting,  though  all  but  it  were  tmemploycd.  lliertf- 
was  a  languid  paleness,  too,  over  her  countenance,  which  spoke  of 
feelings  disturbed,  and  which  that  alchjrmist  vanity  might  rum  botH 
to  matter  for  hope  and  interest  while  an  occasional  quick  flush,  which 
rose  in  her  beautifiil  cheek  when  her  eyeB  suddenly  met  his-— «nd 
whicih  could  not  be  feigned— -gave  ^e  value  of  truth  to  more  than 
what  her  words  and  all  that  her  maimer  implied. 

The  silence  and  reserve  which  had  come  over  my  brother  onco 
more  soon  wore  away  under  the  influence  of  those  eyes  and  that 
voice ;  and  I  felt  that  were  I  not  present  much  would  be  said  that 
many  an  afler-thought  could  never  cancel.  But,  though  tiie  situation 
was  not  a  pleasant  one,  and  though  I  would  have  given  worids  to 
hava  been  where  they  wished  me— for  away — ^for  I  trust  their  wishes 
sent  me  no  fiuther — yet  T  determtnatcly  held  my  plaoa^  for  I  sincerely 
believed  that  Frank  had  k)st  his  better  judgment  for  the  ^me,  and  I 
hoped  that  my  presence  Would  keep  him  from  further  rashness.  How 
for  I  was  justified  in  that  concluskm,  and  how  for  the  irksome  com- 
pany of  a  third  person  may  not,  like  a  weight  upon  an  arch,  make 
strong  love  the  stronger,  I  do  not  know ;  but  at  all  events  I  did  my 
best,  at  the  expense  of  feeling  that  I  made  myself  exquisitively  disa- 
greeable, to  keep  my  brother  from  plunging  into  engagements  which 
in  his  situation  were  madness  indeed.  Before  noon  I  trusted  also  dmt 
commands  to  march  immediately  would  reach  us  from  Lord  Goring; 
and  I  hoped  that  time  and  absence,  and  exciting  scenes,  would  eradi' 
cale  from  my  Inother's  mind  a  passion  which  I  deemed,  fium  its 
brief  existence,  «ouki  not  b^very  deeply  rooted. 

God  kiwwB  I  felt  not  to  me  full  how  dismterested  were  my  hopes, 
for  I  went  iMt  on  to  calculate  all  the  consequences  whidi  must  foUlow 
either  eourse  my  brother  pursued.  I  only  saw  that  he  -was  nourishing 
a  passion  that  would  meet  my  ftfiier^s  strongest  opposition,  and  which, 
if  persisted  in,,  would  bring  misery  and  disunion  into  the  bosom  of  hia 
fiunily.  The  possibility  of  my  brother  reaisthig  my  fether*s  expressed 
will  I  never  diearaad  of ;  nor  do  I  think  dkl  he ;  bat  I  saw  that  mif 
way,  Frank  was  laying  up  a  store  of  unoomfort  ibr  huusalf;  and  I  did 
not  pause  to  consider  what  benefit  his  conduct  might  produce  to  me. 

I  sat,  tiMfefere,  and  joined  hi  the  conveisation,  afifecting  not  to  per- 
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•etve  tfafti  Mgiil  tet  eoimmm  eomfetf  kiSbumead  my  two 
TbMw  w<s  •  eomaoommsB,  however,  in  dieir  ewit  Umw— i  wfai^ 
WQped  ttiein  periiAfM  to  ewpect  me  of  seeing  more  deeply  then  Che 
•ni'fiee ;  but  the  MBpicien  was  evidently  but  (nnsitofy.  Lady  £leih 
nor  oAen  MiDed  her  eyee  upon  me  with  a  aorutinising  gkMee,  bat  I 
tooh  care  to  beCrey  no  knowle^e ;  and  (h»  eonvermUoBv  prineipany 
enoried  on  by  her  and  Frank,  Uke  a  clear  sonny  atream  paMng  over 
the  pebUea  of  its  bed,  touched  lightly  njion  a  thonsfnid  topka,  mellow- 
ed them  in  iia  own  transparent  depth,  and  lighted  Ihem  with  the  bright 
My#  which  poured  through  the  cnrrent  of  the  diseouee  fiom  lhe<  fiie 
m  their  Ofwn  hearti^ 

Hood  appsraeched  and  passed;  and  asne  grand  masarre  eknids, 
heavy  god  detached  in  the  broad  expanse  of  hkoe,  floated  over  the  sue, 
and  fave  a  coehieai  to  the  air.  Frank,  ^red  of  wry  praaence,  and  iro- 
pilienc  niider  the  excitenent  of  his  new  sensations,  proposed  to  call 
«mr  tiwpeiv  Id  saddle,  and  mUKBovre  the  regiment  on  the  village 
green.  '*  In  hopes,"  he  said,  **  fair  lady,  that  wc  may  have  an  inspeo- 
M^gBlieral  whose  soft  eyes  will  see  but  few  ianlts  in  oor  poor  eflbrte." 
"If  there  be  any  tMllB,"  replied  Lady  Eleanor,  «I  will  try  hud  to 
iatf  thett  I  eonfese — fi>r  I  feel  ofivid,**  she  added,  hi  a  lower  lone,  *'  ef 
being  but  too  blhid." 

"  in  aweet  efaority,  be  blind  still,  dear  lady,"  replied  my  brodier,  in 
the  sune  voice.  "  I  fear,  in  this  world,  opening  one's  eyes  is  aAws^ 
ft  diay  toe  aeon,  especially  to  fonha,"  he  added  ahmd,  **  and  tberafi)rs  I 
beg  that  you  vrill  keep  yonr  eyes  fixed  npon  my  brother  Harry's  troop, 
wkiefa  ha  hao  btooght  into  more  perfect  discipiine  than  any  of  the  reel 
*  npy,  10  say  sooth,  his  fetiows  go  thnmgh  their  manoMrvree  with  a 
ppecislon  on^  to  be  eqoftlled  by  the  learned  eals  at  a  fiur.  This  is 
one  ef  eur  troops  of  haiqaebusien,  and,  good  fidth !  to  see  the  worthies 
ptriaaa  their  pieeea,  handle  their  matehes,  give  fire,  and  fie  off*  to  let 
the  second,  diERl,  fcwth,  or  fiAh  raadi  do  the  same,  eqe  wooU  think 
Hbtm  the  prieeta  of  aoma  papistical  choRhf  they  set  to  their  week  so 
iweieiitly. 

A  aligbt  Anh  eame  over  the  cboek  of  our  6ir  hosteas,  hut  it  passed 
^wmf  in  a  momenL 

"  Do  not  abuse  my  troop,  Frank,"  replied  I ;  <'  it  is  die  one  will  do 
haai  ierriee  m  the  fMd^-depend  upon  it." 

"  Nay,  I  do  not  abuae  it/'  he  answered,  with  thai  apice  of  bittemes 
wUeh  he  eonU  seUam  repress.  "  I  say  they  are  moat  nneommonly 
•xftctf  and  when  they  get  their  carbines  to  their  shoulden^  they  p«t 
me  ever  in  mind  of  fiddlers  in  an  oroheetra-^-nay,  torn  not  red,  Hap> 
ry-i^i  nmn  4»t  Aey  keep  their-iime  ae  well  But  hie  thee  to  the 
mghuent,  my  good  brother  and  adjotasit ;  tnm  them  out  on  the  green, 
mrik  OS  soon  as  fkoa  lair  hdy  is  pespived,  i  will  eseort  her  down  to 
wHnem  oar  evohitiam(." 

Such  a  cemamnd  eoold  not  be  disobeyed,  thoogh  its  motive  ww 
evMeklt  enough.  Lady  Eleanor  even  requested  CobUel  Maateetoq  by 
no  M^eani  m  stay  fi>r  hcr'when  hie  preeenee  imgfat  be  wanted  ebe< 
whetm^^bot  her  tone  did  not  m&oh  enferoe  her  werdsi  £knnge  iiv 
deed  it  is  thatsncfa  thingssfaould  be !  yet— -while  we  all  think  we  are 
spanking  one  tongae«^tfaere  are  a  hnndred  diflbrent  languages  bronght 
In  to  modify  oor  mother  EogUsh,  even  in  the  shnplesc  oonvematieas. 
llMiR  is  Ao  langnnge,  so  often  talked  oC  of  the  eyes ;  asai  dieie  ia  the 
kaignage  too  of  the  tone,  and  the  language  of  the  geature,  asai  the 
Iftngnage  of  manner,  and  the  langoage  of  emphasis.  In  short,  eveiy 
one  m  tbk  world  spanks  Babel,  pure  fiabel ;  and  veiy,  very  otkn  the 
whole  ibice  of  a  Ihoasand  other  tongnoa  ■  emiiAoyed  to  contradict  the 
ibint,  fiUse  words  that  ere  dropping  ooDvemional^  from  our  hpa. 

Lady  Eleanor  begged  ray  brother  on  no  account  to  remain  for  the 
purpose  of  escorting  her;  but  the  tone,  the  manner,  the  crves,  said 
May ;  and  Frank  had  suddenly  become  paaseased  of  a  fund  of  ooortly 
fnHtmieai,  whieh  wonU  on  no  account  suffer  him  toleave  her  skle. 

Olir  horsM  had  ftr  some  time  been  standing  saddled  at  the  door ; 
ind  mounting  widi  all  apeed,  the  commands  I  had  received  wera  soon 
einiyed,  the  troopen  in  their  saddles,  and  the  regiment  dmwn  op^ 

We  hod  still  to  wait  kmg  for  the  appearance  of  the  hdy,  whose 
pMparations  scnich  me  as  somewhat  tedious.  AAer  a  time,  however, 
ahe  appeared,  riding  o  beautiful  pawing  jennet,  oeeompanied  by  my 
kfother  on  horseback,  and  followed  by  more  dmn  one  servant  mounted 
and  disMottnted«  Frank  ww  all  HA  and  spint,  and  very  different  was 
his  manner  of  command  that  day  from  that  to  which  his  regiment  wm 
accustomed.  His  animation  had  of  ooorse  its  c^et  upon  the  men, 
and  flH  oar  evolatkms  were  performed  with  ati  eaee  and  brilliancy  I 
hnd  never  before  witneamd.  Lady  Eleanor'B  jennet,  well-tmhied, 
Ihoagh  spirited,  stood  quiedy  through  all  the  noise  and  bustle  of  our 
brief  review.  At  length,  after  speaking  a  few  words  to  her  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  it  wmild  also  stand  fire',  Frank  gave 
the  word  for  the  two  troops  of  h&rquebosieni,  which  m  those  days 
formed  a  port  of  eveiy  regiment  of  cniranriers,  to  blow  their  jnatehes, 
ind  eadi  line  to  give  a  parting  mlvo  ere  they  filed  off  The  order 
WM  pitlmptly  obeyed ;  but  at  the  discharge  of  the  vi^ry  lint  troop, 
Lady  Eleanors  jehnfet  took  iHght,  and  gaUoped  like  the  wind  over 
the  green  towards  the  pork.  The  rider  kept  her  seat  with  admimble 
horseinansldp  as  long  m  the  animal  remained  upon  the  level  ground  ; 
htit,  wild  with  fkor,  and  knowing  its  own  paatnm,  the  jennet  attempt* 
ed  to  leap  the  lew  briok  wall  that  sepamted  the  grounds  fSnom  the  ril* 
lage,  caught  die  coping  with  its  heels,  and  foil ;  throwing  dte  lady,  to 
an  appearance,  lifelem  on  the  turf  In  an  instan(-«befbre  I  had  time 
ideaAv  to  see  what  had  pamed — Fmnk'i  hone  had  elearod  the  wall  at 
A  litde  dietanee,  and  he  was  by  herislde.  The  reghnent,  and  riM 
Whole  wuHA,  X  belitT«  W0fn  foigot|  and  ndwig  hat  in  hii  $am  ht 


heae  her  acrom  the  poik  towards  the  house,  foUowed  by  a  crowd  of 
servants  and  of  the  inforior  neighboun,  who,  on  the  connnencement  of 
the  review,  had  coUeeted  within  the  park  wall  to  see  the  sight 

The  conunand  in  chief,  of  course,  fell  upon  me  in  my  brother's  ab- 
aence ;  asid  assumii^  a  degree  of  his  own  sternness,  to  repress  some 
merriment  which  his  eagemeas  to  succour  the  lady  had  occwioned,  I  ■ 
went  through  the  custoraeiy  forms,  and  once  more  diamissed  the  troopem 
to  dieir  quarters.  When  all  was  concluded,  1  too  hastened  up  to  the 
house,  in  truth  really  anxious  for  the  safely  of  the  lovely  w<mian,  who, 
though  undoubtedly  the  willing  cause  of  my  brother's  infataotion,  wa«, 
I  believed,  unconscious  of  the  evd  likely  to  result  from  the  pamkin 
whose  seeds  slie  was  basil)i.  planting  in  his  bosom.  I  was  admitted 
by  the  servaati  to  the  drawuig  room,  to  which  she  hod  been  conveyed, 
and  found  her  lying  on  the  pAe  of  cushions  beride  v^ich  we  hod 
fint  beh^  her.  A  maid  and  my  brother  were  all  who  were  present; 
bat  the  lady  was  by  this  time  perfectly  recovered ;  and  was  answer 
ing  Frank's  repeated  inquiries  by  assurances  that  "she  was  unhurt, 
and  by  a  thonsioid  thanla  for  the  ossislance  he  hod  ofiered,  and  the 
kimhiesB  he  had  shown.  The  assistance,  indeed,  slie  would  msiet 
upon  believing  to  be  for  grooter  than  Frank  woukl  allow — indeed  for 
greater  than  that  which  really  had  been  rendered.  The  horse,  she 
dedared,  would  certainly  have  trodden  upon  her  as  she  lay,  had  not 
Colonel  Mosterton  come  to  her  acaistance ;  and  though  my  i»efher 
pledged  his  worI  that  the  poor  jennet,  whose  fKght  had  cifneed  all 
the  ahum,  had  gone  half  over  the  park  before  he  could  possibly  ar- 
rive, she  climg  to  the  idea  of  liis*  having  rescued  her  from  danger, 
and  raagniiled  the  dcbc  to  justify  the  greater  gratitude. 

Although  ^le  hod  escaqped  without  any  further  injury  than  such  ae 
mere  fear  might  be  supposied  to  occasion.  Lady  Eleanor  continuetl  to 
redme  during  the  rest  of  the  day;  and  with  her  beuutifnl  limbe  stretched 
upon  her  Mooriilt  couch,  wHh  eveiy  accessary  of  beauty  and  Inxury, 
a  languid  soflnesB  in  her  eyes,  and  sn  air  of  negligent  exhaustion  over  her 
whole  form,  she  looked  like  a  foirer  type  of  thert  famed  Egyptian 
queen  who  had  made  the  mighty  of  the  earth  her  slaves. 

Thus  how  passed  afWr  hour;  and  Frank  remained  chained  to  her 
foot-— chained,  ay!  no  negro  slave  with  golden  collar  graven  with  hia 
master's  name  ever  bom  the  badge  of  servitude  more  ]))ainly.  ffo  ac^ 
tual  eummons,  it  is  true,  called  him  from  her.  We  had  esfaUished  a 
line  of  sentries  up  the  avenue,  and  reports  were  made  from  the  regi- 
ment e^^  hour.  Our  hones  stood  reody  a(  the  gate,  and  alt  things 
were  prepared  to  mardi  at  a  mcanent's  notice  on  the  return  of  our  mes- 
senger. But  the  very  uncertainly  of  how  long  the  happiness  he  en- 
joyed  might  last  made  it  but  the  more  intoxieatmg,  the  more  dangerone 
to  my  brother;  and  the  hourly  expectation  of  a  summons  to  quxf 
chains  which  had  so  captivated  him,  and  to  abandon  feelings  that  he 
had  never  known  before,  perhaps  made  those  feelings  shoot  their  roots 
•  mom  deeply  and  rapidly  into  his  heart  than  they  would  have  don^ 
under  az^  other  cirowwstances. 

However  thai  might  be — ^whatever  miglit  be  the  cause  of  the  sud- 
dennem  of  the  change  which  had  cmne  over  his  whole  chamctor,  aid 
had  tnmsfomied  him  fkoa  the  most  reserved,  and  calm,  and  cold  of 
God's  ereatures,  to  the  most  ardent,  quick,  and  impnflBioned-*.-fio  it  was; 
and  I  verily  do  believe  he  would  even  then  have  taken  a  distaff*  and 
have  spun,  had  those  lovely  lips  demanded  it 

Nor  was  the  lady  henelf  leas  touched  with  the  same  fire.  Ther« 
Wtt  certainly  more  of  manner  in  her  conduct, — she  had  more  com- 
mand over  herself^— a  power  which,  while  it  shaded  in  her,  with  a 
vail  of  female  delicacy,  the  same  flame  which  blazed  forth  in  his  every 
word  and  look,  gave  an  air  of  art  and  etudy  to  her  demeonour 
which  at  that  time  almost  led  me  to  believe  that  she  was  playing  a 
part  But  a  thousand  touches  of  deep  feeling  escaped  her  even  then, 
which  aflei^krjowledge  of  the  world  has  taught  me  to  judge  more 
rightly;  and  thence  to  feel  sure  that  at  that  period  of  which  I  speak 
she  loved  deepfy*  and  for  the  fint  time.  Hers  was  the  passion  of  one 
who  hod  long  trifled  with  love  without  ever  feeling  it,  but  who  at 
last  was  profoundly  wounded  by  the  weapcm  she  hod  used  against 
othen;  while  Fmnk's  vires  tlie  first  deep,  powerful,  maddening  aSko 
tion  of  one  who,  long  immovable,  was  hurled  headlong  from  his 
•trengditit  last.    " ' 

The  hours  paased  on,  and  no  tidings  arrived  of  our  mcmenger.  I 
could  not  suppose  that  any  evil  chance  had  befollen  him;  for  he  woe 
one  of  those  happy  people  that  invoriably  find  some  way  to  get  out  of 
a  scrape.  Being  also  dressed  with  puritanic  simplicity,  totally  un- 
known in  the  country,  and  guarded  by  as  much  shrewd  cunning  os 
ever  fell  to  the  shore  of  mortal,  he  had  every  chance  of  reaching 
Lord  Nor%vich'8  head-quarters  unopposed;  but  still  he  did  not  return,  " 
and  I  was  uneasy  at  his  absence.  There  was  that  sort  of  vague  war 
certainty  nhout  our  situation — that  consciousness  of  a  thousand  dangen 
surrounding  us,  together  vrith  thot  ignorance  of  the  i^hape  they  might 
assume  or  the  side  on  which  thoy  might  attack  us,  which  to  my  feel* 
ings  was  worse  than  almost  any  more  positive  and  ascertained  peril. 
With  my  mind  unoccupied,  my  passions  disengaged,  I  could  not  rest 
Mtisfled  with  such  a  state  of  things ;  and  seeing  that  Frank  was  grm^-- 
ing  totally  corelera  on  the  subject,  and  only  regarded  each  hour's  re- 
port as  interruption  to  sweeter  discourse, — ^hopeless  idso  of  rousing  him 
fkm  his  apathy,  I  proposed  to  go  forth  to  reconnoitre  the  country  my- 
self. 

Frank  consented  with  the  best  grace  in  the  world,  and  Lady  Eleanor, 
fiiongh  she  murmured  something  concerning  my  indefotigable  zeal,  did 
not  oppose  ray  going  widi  any  of  those  wofds  that  command. 
I  mounted,  tbevefofe,  imd  sallied  fbitii,  followed  by  a  sttgnant'i 
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fiMid;  but  lhau(^  finr  more  than  lime  hiMii*  I  examined  ihe 
oountiy  between  the  village  and  Maidstone;  inquired  of  every  pea^ 
ouit  and  climbed  every  eminence;  strained  my  eyes  in  examining  the 
wide  oountry  round,  and  exhausted  all  my  wit  in  catechising  many  on  ig- 
sorant,  obstinate,  thick-headed  boor;  I  could  obtain  no  information  either 
of  Goring  or  Skippon,  and  returned  oonvinced  that  both  were  much 
ihrther  from  us  than  we  had  first  been  taught  to  beliovet 

As  we  came  nearer  to  our  quarters  the  old  castle  on  tlie  hill  caught 
my  eye,  and  it  immediately  struck  me  that  from  its  commanding  sita> 
•tion  I  should  gain  a  better  view  of-  the  ooimtry,  if  I  coukl  but  climb 
to  some  of  the  still  standing  pinnacles,  than  could  be  obtained  from 
any  of  the  neighbouring  points.  The  hill  upon  which  it  was  placed 
was  very  steep  and  rocky,  but  clothed  with  wood  Htmn  the  little  stream 
(or  bourne,  as  they  called  it)  at  its  base,  to  the  green  platform  on 
which  the  old  fortress  stood.  Th^  space  between  indeed  was  varied 
by  many  a  bold  face  of  cliffy  sandstone  and  many  a  detached  bank 
unclothed  by  herb  or  flower;  but  round  the  whole,  as  I  have  said, 
swept  the  remains  of  some  old  forest  which  probably  at  one  time  bad 
covered  all  the  neighbouring  country.  Through  this  wood  appeared 
one  or  two  paths,  winding  among  the  bold  moses  of  rock  that  broke 
the  rounded  green  tops  of  the  oak  and  the  beech,  apparendy  termina- 
ting at  the  esplanade  above;  and  by  one  of  tliese  I  determined  to  make 
my  way  up  to  the  castle. 

Leaving  my  horse'  therefore  below  with  the  troopen,  who  sheltered 
themselves  under  the  shade  of  the  woodsid^  I  began  to  climb  the  hill. 
It  was  by  this  time  veiging  towards  the  evening,  but  with  the  sun 
•till  high  and  powerful,  so  that  the  ascent  was  somewhat  fatiguing, 
and  I  paused  more  than  once  to  recover  breath.  One  of  my  halts, 
however,  was  disturbed  by  several  stones  rolling  down  upon  my  head, 
as  if  some  one  were  v%'alking  along  the  steep  and  narrow  path  above; 
and  looking  up  I  strove  to  discover  who  or  what  it  was  that  pre<*eded 
me,  but  I  saw  no  one;  and  as  it  might  very  well  be  a  sheep,  a  goat,  a 
deer,  or  even  a  binl,  1  proceeded  without  further  notice. 

Before  I  had  reached  the  top  I  perceived  that  the  path  which  1  was 
following  wound  away  by  an  easy  slope  to  the  &rther  side  o£  the  hill ; 
and  at  the  same  time  directly  before  me— with  its  gray  stones  over- 
banging  a  mass  of  rocky  cliff  not  a  htmdred  yards  from  me,  but  with 
a  somewhat  precipitous  ascent  between— "I  saw  through  the  trees  the 
angle  of  the  highest  tower,  which  had  still  resisted  even  Time,  that 
great  commander,  who  destroys  by  his  unremitting  siege  more  castles 
than  the  sap  and  mine.  The  soUyport,  for  ages  m  carefully  barred 
imd  watcheid,  now  stood  wide  open  for  the  entrance  of  whatever  be- 
ing chance  might  bring  to  invade  the  territories  no  longer  guarded  by 
any  thing  but  solitude  and  desolation. 

The  beaten  path,  as  I  have  before  said,  took  another  turn  to  reach 
some  other  part  of  the  building;  but  making  myself  a  way  over  the 
roots  of  the  trees  atul  the  high  bonk  which  intervened,  I  soon  reached 
tfke  postern,  which  man's  foot  seemed  to  have  lefl  untrodden  for  long 
yeoxs ;  and  climbing  the  grassy  and  ruined  staircase  that  wound  through 
the  thick  wall,  I  reached  the  battlement  above.  Thence  I  cast  my 
eyes  over  the  whole  country  which  lay  beneadi  my  feet,  spread  out  in 
•umhiny  magnificence.  The  many  roods  which  intersect  thotrich 
part  of  England  wandered  away  from  my  feet  in  a  thousand  directkuis, 
Lke  the  minute  traces  which  the  lizards  leave  beliipd  upon  the  fine 
sand ;  and  I  could  perceive  here  and  there  a  group  of  country  people 
plodding  quietly  homeward ;  but  nothing  to  cause  alarm  or  lo  excite 
suspicion.  The  evening  was  not  far  advanced,  but  nevertlioless  the 
great  orb  of  day  had  so  far  declined  as  to  group  the  trees  and  woods 
in  broad  masses  of  light  and  shade,  while  the  grand  floating  clouds, 
which  would  fain  have  been  thunderstorms,  cast  tmmei«e  blue  sha^ 
dows  over  detached  portions  of  the  landscape,  contrasting  splendidly 
with  the  laughing  daylight,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  surrounding 
scene  rejoiced. 

My  object  certainly  v^ns  more  to  examine  than  to  admire;  but  after 
having  gazed  in«vain,  as  fhr  as  discovery  went,  I  staid  some  time  to 
let  my  eye  rest  upon  a  scene,  the  calm,  rich,  peaceful  extent-  of  which 
fell  upon  my  heart  with  a  sensation  of  stillness  so  deep  as  almost  to  be 
melancholy. 

As  I  descended  the  stairs,  with  a  slow  and  somewhat  thoughtful 
stepk  I  hoard  a  rusding  below  as  of  some  persons  moving  through  the 
long  grass  and  brambles,  which  now  tenanted  the  courtyard;  and 
luckily  before  I  had  shoi^Ti  myself  the  sound  of  people  speaking 
reached  mo,  and  I  paused.  My  progress,  so  far,  had  not  given  the 
alarm  to  the  speakers.  They  continued  their  ocmversation;  and  the 
ruined  walls  of  the  tower  in  which  I  stood  collected  every  word  that 
was  spoken  in  the  court  below. 

"  Plow,  then,"  said  one  voice,  *'  on  with  thy  tale,  man — though  why 
.  thou  shouldst  fear  to  speak  before  Jonah  I  know  not.'' 

"For  fear  he  should  not  bury  what  he  hears  in  a  whale's  belly," 
replied  another. 

^'I^ihaw!     He  is  honester  than  thou  art,"  rejoined  the  finL 
**The  moro  reason  he  should  not  hear  my  counsel,"  "aid  the  second. 
'*But  let  us  get  up  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  see  whether   the 
Amalekitish  horsemen  have  turned." 

**  Nonsense!"  replied  the  other;  *'  they  have  gone  back  to  their  quar- 
ters. Besides,  Jonah  would  give  us  nodce  if  they  were  coming  here. 
So  on  with  thy  tale,  for  I  am  in  haste.  He  has  bit  at  the  bait,  thou 
nyest,  like  a  fiunished  trout  at  a  wate^fiy.    What  moref" 

The  first  aoimd  of  the  voices  had  made  me  pouse ;  and  as  they  went 
on,  there  were  many  reasons  induced  me  to  await  patiendy  the  tecmi- 
natioa  of  tha  conveisatioD  which  the  speakers  had  h^gun.    It  fnat 


evident,  from  what  they  nid,  that  besides  the  two^men  beloiv,  tben 
was  another  watching  at  no  great  distance,  and  from  the  diidc  of  spurs, 
as  well  as  from  various  otlier  jingling  sounds,  it  appeared  clear  that 
the  speakers  were  well  armed.  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  did  not 
choose,  out  of  reach  of  asaistance,  to  encoimter  unneceoBarily  two  men 
whose  words  at  <mce  showed  them  to  be  enemies  to  my  party,  with  a 
third  wiidiin  call.  In  the  next  place,  I  believed  them  b>  be  enemies 
who  assumed  llie  clmracter  of  friends;  and  in  any  circumstances, 
whether  as  c^ien  or  ccmcealed  foes,  I  felt  myself  perfecdy  justified  in 
making  myself  master  of  their  plans,  in  whatever  way  chance  might 
furnish.  I  paused,  therefore,  and  listened  with  all  my  ears;  and  never 
doubting  that  if  they  discovered  me,  immediate  and  deadly  strife  must 
be  the  consequence,  I  drew  myself  back  into  the  dark  turn  of  the  stair, 
just  above  a  spot  where  one  side  of  the  wall  was  bn^en  away,  deter- 
mined over  the  gap  dius  left  in  the  masonry  to  hurl  the  first  who 
attempted  to  come  up,  should  their  proposal  of  climbing  the  tower  bo 
renewed. 

'*  Well,  then,"  continued  one  of  the  voices,  which  I  felt  positively 
certain  was  that  of  my  l«t>ther*s  valet,  Gabriel  Jones,  *'I  told  thee  that 
he  bit  at  the  bait  like  a  fiimished  trout;  but  I  did  not  tell  thee  that 
the  bait  seemed  marvellous  willing  to  be  swallowed." 

**I  knew  that,  vkithout  thy  telling,"  replied  the  other  voice,-  of 
whose  sound  I  did  not  foel  near  so  sure,  though  I  thought  I  had  heard 
them  also  before.  He  spoke  in  a  sharp  rough  tone,  I  remarked ;  and 
it  seemed  to  me,  that  though  nothing  was  said  which  could  give 
oflbnce,  there  was  something  in  the  general  subject  of  the  conversation 
which  pained  and  irritated  the  person  who  now  spoke,  in  a  degree 
which  scarcely  brooked  control.  "I  knew  that,  without  thy  telUng. 
Thinkest  thou  I  have  known  her  from  her  childhood,  and  watched 
every  turn  of  ber  mind  till  I  could  divine  at  a  glance  wiiy  her  ribands 
were  of  a  particular  colour,  or  why  her  kerchief  was  turned  amde;  and 
did  not  know  that  she  could  not  sit  beside  any  male  thing  for  ten 
minutes  without  striving  to  make  it  her  slave  f  Ay!  and  with  such 
power  does  she  strive,  that  I  never  yet  saw  the  man  that  oould  resist  it" 
**  And  thou'  thinkest  tliat  she  is  never  touched  herself  by  this  sama 
vanity  of  love  f"  demanded  his  companion. 

"  As  the  diamond  that  cuts  glass  is  wounded  by  the  glass  that  it 
cuts,"  replied  the  other,  **so  has  she  beMi  ever." 

'*But  so  is  she  not  now,"  replied  the  .voice  I  took  to  be  that  of  Jones, 
vriih  the  most  determined  accent:  '*for  I  tell  you.  Master  Aveiy,  that 
she  is  now  as  much  in  love  with  him  us  wximan  ever  was  with  man. 
I  Imve  lived  my  day,  and  not  for  nothing,  having  known  many  women 
in  a  godly  way ;  and,  I  say,  she  is  moro  in  love  with  him  even  than 
he  with  her.  Ay,  and  as  I  know  you  have  set  her  apart  as  your 
share  of  the  spoil,  and  have  heard  say  that  you  are  as  sinfully  posaemed 
with  her  fleshly  beauties  as  the  rest,  and  propose  to  wed  her—" 

",I  wed  her  I"  cried  the  other,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  negation — ^J  wed 
her! — I  would  as  soon  wed  a  viper  that  has  stung  me.  I  tall  thee, 
man,  she  has  d<me  me  wrong ;  and  I  will  have  my  revenge.  But  wed 
her!*— no,  no,  no,  no,  no!  i  will  wed  her  rich  lands  and  manors;  but 
the  marriage  contract  shall  be  a  commission  fiom  the  council  of  slate, 
and  she  shall  be  named  therein  a  sequestered  malignant,  giving  bar* 
hour  and  countenance  to  vain  and  malicious  persons,  rebellious  to  die 
state  and  houses  of  parliament.  Wed  her !  But  she  can  wed  no  one 
without  an  act  passes  for  allowing  to  all  women  the  consolation  of 
two  husbands.  But,  pshaw !  thou  talkest  nonsense:  she  loves  him  not 
She  plays  with  him  as  she  has  played  with  many  a  thousand  others : 
she  feels  it  not,  whatever  she  nwkes  him  think." 

"  I  see  the  tidings  give  thee  pain  to  hear,"  replied  his  companion ; 
**  end  I  have  heard  that  thou  didst  once  love  her  thyself." 

"  I  did  f  I  did !"  answered  die  person  he  called  Avery,  in  a  tone  and 
with  a  vehemence  which  showed  how  much  passion  overmastered  rea- 
son ;'*  I  did  love  her — madly — passionately.  But  I  tell  thee  now,  there 
is  not  in  my  bosom  a  particle  of  love  as  small  as  the  grain  of  dust  which 
escapes  the  careful  housewife's  eye.  No;  there  is  no  love,  but  some 
hate;  and  I  would  give  two  .fingers  of  my  right  hand,— ay!  of  this 
right  hand  which  serves  me  well  when  occasion  calls  for  ity— to  think 
that  she  herself  were  wounded  as  thou  sayest  Oh,  to  see  her  writhe 
under  the  passion  she  had  so  oflen  mocked  !  to  see  her  bum  with  the 
same  mad  love!  to  see  her  hopelesraiess!  or  even  more,"  he  added,  in 
a  low  deep  voice,  *'  to  see  her  infamy !" 

"Thero  is  a  hopeful  chance  of  it  all,"  answered  the  other,  with  a 
sort  of  commonplace  tone  of  knavei^  that  discorded  strangely  with 
the  deep  and  terrible  passions  which  the  voice  of  his  companion  had 
betrayed.  «*TheYe  is  a  hopeful  chance  of  it  all,  if  thmgs  be  managed 
righdy." 

•*  Pshaw!"  cried  the  other;  "I  tell  diee  she  docs  notr— she  cannot 
lovoi — it  is  not  part  of  her  nature:  she  knows  not  what  it  is."     - 

«  Mark  me  then,  good  Master  Avery,"  replied  the  first  «  Why  sits 
she  even  now  with  her  hand  clasped  in  his  f  .Why  did  she  lean  her 
head  upon  his  shoulder  and  weep  like  an  infimt  within  this  hour, 
while  telling  him  aomedung  that  my  ears  oould  not  catch,  through  the 
chink  of  the  door  f" 

The  other  paused  for  some  moments  before  he  replied,* os  if  the 
tiding!  that  he  had  heard  took  him  by  surprise;  and  I  oould  hear  him 
make  two  or  three  strides  through  the  courtyard  with  a  heavy  foot 

"  Ha!"  cried  he,  as  he  did  so;  "ha!  then  she  is  caught  indeed! 
Little  did  I  diink,"  he  added,  pauBing*  ''little  did  I  thmk  when  I  took 
care  to  let  her  hear  of  his  coming,  and  to  spread  the  tidings  of  his 
beauty  and  gallantry,  in  order  Ihat  she  might  invite  him  to  her  house, 
and  entangle  him  in  those  jwods  of  amorous  .coquetry  which  I  wall 
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knew  she  would  weave^ — ^little  did  I  think  the  woold  outdo  my  desirefl* 
twine  the  ipider  threads  ahe  had  epread  for  ao  ineny  round  henelf  ta 
well  as  him,  and  be  caught  in  her  own  net^  as  well  aa  Ailfil  my  puiw 
poae  of  detaining  him  at  her  feet  But  maik  me!  mark  me  well, 
Mattliew  Hutchuiecm — " 

Matthew  Hutchinaon !  I  thought ;  then,  after  all,  it  is  not  Gabriel 
Jones !  Yet  I  ooukl  have  sworn  to  the  voice ;  and  as  these  thoughts 
pasted  through  my  brain,  curiosity  got  the  better  of  prudence,  and 
taking  a  step  forward,  I  leaned  ever  the  side  of  the  broken  wall,  to 
gain  a  view  of  the  spoJcers.  I  did  not  succeed)  however ;  and  in  the 
^Kirt  I  displaced  one  (^4he  large  stones,  which — together  with  a  moss 
of  loose  cement  and  snne  shruba  that  had  struck  their  rooto  therein — 
rolled  away  and  fell  close  to  where  the  others  must  have  stood. 
Possibly  they  mig^t  catch  a  glimpse  of  my  hand  also,  as  I  grasped  the 
eorner  of  the  tower ;  for  tlie  moment  after  came  the  words,  **  We  are 
overheard t"  followed  by  a  loud,  long  whistle;  and  I  could  hear 
retreating  steps  making  their  way  through  the  brushwood. 

Instantly  springing  from  my  concealment,  and  resolved  U>  run  all 
risks  for    the   purpose  of  discovering  who  were    the  speakers,  I 
attempted  to  follow ;  but  the  court  was  perfectly  clear  by  the  time  I 
leached  it.     I  darted  from  one  part  of  the  building  to  the  other  with 
the  speed  of  light,  but  in  vain.    I  rudied  out  upon  the  esplanade, 
but  Uiere  was  no  one   there.      Not  a  step  could  I   hear;  not  a 
human  being  could  I  discover ;  not  a  moticm  could  I  see  among  the 
ihmbs,  except  when  I  startled  a  thrush  firom  the  leaves,  and  hod  to 
Uush  for  half  dmwing  my  sword  upon  a  bird.     All  was  clear,  and 
calm,  and  still,  with  the  evening  sunshine  sleeping  quietly  upon  the 
gray  ruin  and  the  green  ivy,  as  if  the  step  of  man  had  never  disturbed 
the  silence  of  the  place  since  the  ruin  anid  ivy  had  fust  clung  together 
— quiet,  as  if  no  human  voice  had  broken  the  hush  since  those  courts 
end  halls  had  been  trod  by  the  busy  and  the  gay  of  other  days.    I  I 
could  hardly  believe  my  senses ;  and  ogain  ran  rapidly  over  every 
part  of  the  building,  which  indeed  seemed  to  offi^r  small  opportunity 
of  concealment.    But  the  second  examinaticm  was  as  unsucccasful  as 
the  first;  and  now,  resolving  to  ascertain  in  some  degree  whether 
Gabriel  Jones  was  really  the  speidter  whose  voi<5B  .1  liad  heard,  by 
seeking  him  at  the  manor*house,  I  ran  down  the  hill  like  lightning, 
and  springing  on  my  horse,  ordered  one  half  of  the  troopers  to  spread 
themselves  round  Uie  edge  of  the  wood  on  every  side,  and  keep 
vigilant  watch  tiU  they  were  relieved,  stopping  every  person  who 
came  down  from  the  httl  above. 

In  the  mean  while,  accompanied  by  the  other  half,  I  put  my  horse 
into  a  gallop,  and  never  drew  a  rein  till  I  arrived  at  the  steps  of  the 
mansion.  I  entered  without  ceremony,  and  encountering  one  of  Lady, 
Eleanor's  tiring-women  in  the  second  hall,  I  asked  if  she  had  lately 
seen  Colonel  Masterton's  valet  She  replied  at  once  that  she  had 
passed  him  not  long  before  as  he  sat  reading  on  the  window-seat  in 
the  lobby.  It  was  his  usual  place  of  saintly  meditatkm,  one  cf  those 
broad  window-seats,  retiring  thither  from  the  unholy  merriment  of  his 
fellow<eervants  in  the^all.  To  the  spot  tlie  >voman  mentioned,  then, 
I  hastened ;  and,  jondoubiedly  there  sat  Gabriel  Jones,  with  a  Bible  in 
hm  hand,  and  bearing  not  the  slightest  mark  of  having  quitted  the 
house  during  the  day.  I  fixed  my  eye  keenly  upon  him ;  he  m^  it 
without  a  change  of  aspect  I  spoke  to  him ;  he  replied  in  a  calm 
unruffled  tone.  What,  then,  could  bo  tlie  meaning  of  what  I  had 
heard?  I  knew  that  I  had  no  talent  for  remembering  either  voices 
or  persons ;  and  tlierefore  I  doubted  myself  Yet  the  tone  and  manner 
had  been  so  like  that  of  the  canting  varlet  who  followed  my  brother, 
that  I  had  not  for  a  moment  doubted  the  identity  of  him  and  the 
person  I  had  heard  speak,  till  I  found  the  latter  was  called  Matthew 
Hutchinson. 

0     I  have  reported  the  conversation  of  the  speakers  strictly  as  I  heard 
it ;  but  it  may  be  now  necessary  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  regard  to 
the  interpretation  I  put  upon  it     Without  some  latent  link  of  con- 
nexion between  myself  and  the  persons  who  spoke,  their  words  would 
have  been  uninteresting  enough,  but  I  had  fimcied  myself  absolutely 
sure  that  there  was  such  a  link,  and  while  that  certainty  lasted,  what 
they  had  said  appeared  of  no  slight  import     Under  the  first  impres- 
sion, I  had  believed  that  the  whole  conversation  referred  to  my 
brother  and  Lady  Eleanw  Fleming.    It  was  applicable  in  almost 
every  respect,  as  long  as  Grabriel  was  the  undoubted  speaker;  but 
now  it  might  refer  as  well  to  some  other  persons  I  had  never  seen ; 
and  entering  my  own  cham^r,  I  stood  musing  for  a  moment,  in  a 
state  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  impossible  to  be  expressed.    In  thinking 
over  the  conversation  I  had  overheard,  however,  I  began  to  remem- 
ber several  circumstances  that  were  apparently  at  variance  with  my 
first  idea,  that  Uie  lady  spoken  of  was  Lady  Eleanor  Fleming.    No 
names,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  boen  mentiohed  but  thdee  used 
by  the  two  strangers  to  each  other.     One  of  the  speakers  had  clearly 
inferred  that  the  woman  of  whom  he  spoke  was  boHpd  by  indissoluble 
ties  to  some  one  else.    Now  Lady  Eleanor  was  a  widow,  the  mistress 
of  her  own  person  and  fortune — at  least  so  I  had  been  taught  to 
believe ;  and  though  I  felt  sure  that  her  union  with  my  brother  would 
cause  eternal  discord  between  my  father  and  Frank,  yet  in  every 
other  respect  she  was  qualified  to  become  his  wife-     But  such  did 
not  seem  to  be  at  all  the  situaticm  of  the  person  I  had  heard  mentioned; 
and  combined  with  the  fact  of  my  finding  Gabriel  Jones  sitting  quietly 
at  the  manor,  this  circumstance  led  me  to  believe  that  I  had  groasly 
deceived  myself;  nor  could  I  help  acknowledging  that  I  must  have 
done  so,  even  while  the  sound  of  the  hypocritical  villain's  voice  kept 
ringhig  in  my  ears,  and  still  aasuring  me  that  I  was  right 


The  whde  business,  in  short,  ooniuaed  and  perplexed  me ;  at  l6iu{0u 
after  sending  to  recall  the  tiuopers  fiom  the  hiU,  and  having  some- 
what rectified  the  disarray  of  apparel  which  my  expedition  had 
occasioned,  I   entered  the  withdrawing-room,  in  whkh  my  brother 
still   sot  by  Lady  Eleanor.    I  doubt  whether  he  had  ever  moved, 
except  to  reach  the  book  which  he  held  in  his  hand;  and  from  which 
he  had  been  reading  to  her  some  selected  passages  from  Boocacdo. — 
None  of  the  extracts  which  that  book  contained,  indeed,  could  oflSmd 
the  most  modest  ear;  but  through  the  whole  there  was  a  strain  of 
soft  voluptuous  sweetness,  somewhat  difilicult  for  a  young  |nan   to 
read  safely  to  a  lovely  woman.     Every  one,  I  believe,  must  have  felt 
that  there  are  some  things  which,  without  having  aught  of  positive 
evil  in  them,  are  dangerous  from  their  very  s^'eotness.     Some  pieces 
of  music,  for  instances-some  pieces  of  poetry  that  unnerve  the  heart 
and  weaken  the  moral  energies  of  the  mind.    They  are  like  certain 
perfumes  which,  though  sweet  and  balmy  beyond  all  words,  relax 
and  overpower  all  the  corporal  faculties.     Such  was  the  book  out  of 
which  Frank  was  reading.     All  that  was  evil  had  been  carefully  left    • 
out,  but  there  was  softness  enough  remaining  to  afibrd  posrfon  a  bed 
of  flowers. 

Lady  Eleanor  lifted  her  head,  and  my  brother  ceased  reading  as  I 
entered ;  but  there  seemed  to  be  a  new  change  come  over  them.     All 
was  calm.    There  was  every  now  and  then  a  glance  of  deep  afllectioii 
passed  between  them,  which  I,  who  had  beheld  all  that  went  before, 
marked  and  understood.     I  saw  that  their  mutual  hearts  had  poured 
themselves  forth  to  each  other,  and  that  all  had  been  spoken.     Bat  it 
is  probable,  that  had  any  other  persons  come  there  suddenly,  without 
previous  knowledge,  they  would  have  seen  nothing  in  the  conduct  of 
■  those  two  to  excite  a  suspicion  of  what  was  passing  in  their  bosoms. 
There  was,  it  is  true,  in  my  brother's  aspect,  a  degree  of  anxiety 
muigled  with  melancholy ;  but  that  might  have  been  accounted  iiMr 
from  a  thousand  other  sources ;  and  though  his  eye  often  wandered 
over  vacancy,  as  if  it  communed  with  things  we  could  not  see,  and  ^ 
his  words  occasionally  fell  somewhat  wide   of  the  subject,  yet  the 
state  of  the   country,  and  the  responsibility  df  his  command,  might 
easily  explain  such  absence  of  mind.     It  was  only  to  my  ear  a  certain 
softening  <^  the  tone  when  he  spoke  to  her ;  only  to  my  sight  a  pe- 
culiar glitter  of  the  eye  when  it  rested  on  her  lovely  form,  that  told 
what  was  the  tlieme  of  his  thoughts,  when  his  mind  seemed  wandering 
afar. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  when  first  I  returned,  he  asked  some  questionB 
concerning  my  expedition ;  and  I,  in  reply,  shnply  stated  the  fict  that  I 
had  made  a  considerable  circuit  through  the  adjacent  country,  and  that  I 
had  gained  no  information  of  the  enemy.  I  gave  no  particulars  and  he 
sought  none ;  and  all  the  nevra  that  he  could  fumidi  forth  amounted 
to  the  statement  that  William  Fells  had  not  yet  retiuned,  accompa- 
nied by  some  expressions  of  wonder  at  his  absence.  Little  anger,  how- 
ever, or  impatience,  mingled  with  his  surprise  t  he  was  evidently 
growing  quite  contented  widi  his  present  situation ;  his  mind,  concen- 
trating all  its  enegies  upon  one  object,  saw  and  was  willing  to  see  no 
other ;  and  I  doubted  not  that  he  wished  William  Fells  might  remain 
wherever  he  was  tiU  doomsday,  provided  he  himself  might  remain 
where  he  was,  also. 

To  me  Lady  Eleanor  was  all  that  was  kind  and  attentive ;  and 
there  was  a  degree  of  timid  softness  in  her  manner,  as  if  she  feared 
me,  end  yet  would  fiiin  have  won  my  regard,  which  interested  me  in 
despite  of  myself    I  felt  as  if  I  had  injured  her  by  believing  that 
she  was  the  person  to  whom  the  unseen  speaker  had  referred;  and  I 
was  again  oMiged  to  acknowledge  to  myself  that-MMid  no  just  cause 
to  suppose  her  the  original  of  the  very  imfavourable  portrait  they  had 
drawn.    That  she  had  acquired  a  sudden  and  extraordinay»infiaence 
over  my  brother  was  all  that  I  could  lay  to  her  charge ;  but  that  she 
herself  shared  the  passion  she  inspired,  and  brought  along  with  her 
beauty,  aftd  talent  and  fortune,  and  rank,  at  least  in  equal  proportion 
to  the  endowments  which  Frank   possessed,  I  could  not  doubt.    If, 
therefore,  the  event  of  their  love  was  unhappy,  she  was  to  be   pitied 
more  than  blamed ;  and  I  reasoned  myself  into  believing  that  I  had 
done  her  gross  wrong  in  attributing  to  her  a  character  affixed  by  two 
persons  I  did  not  know,  to  some  one  whose  name  had  never  been 
mentioned.     My  manner  and  my  tone,  which  I  am  not  sure  had  been 
at  first  so  polite  as  either  her  station  or  her  hospitality  required,  gr»* 
dually  softened  into  more  kindly  demeanour  under  these  reasonings. 
In  addition  to   all  the  powen  she  naturally  possessed  of  pleasing, 
she  became  an  object  of  interest  and  thought  to  me.    I  could  not 
help  looking  upon  her,  I  loiew  not  wdl  «i#f(y,  as  one  w*hose  destiny 
was  someway  to  be  linked  to  me  and  mine ;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  vague  conviction  of  a  thousand  dangen  and  obstacles  made  me 
set  down  in  my  own  mind  her  portion  in  our  common  lot,  as  one  of 
unhappiness.     I  beheld  her  then  with  the  feelings  wherewith  we  al- 
ways r^pard  any  one  doomed  to  suffer.     But  tliose  sensations  were 
still  so  undefined  as  to  take  no  part  from  the  charms  of  her  society ; 
and  enchanted  (though  not  to  the  same  degree  as  Frank)  with  her 
grace,  her  beauty,  uid  her  wit,  I  yielded  myself  to  an  evening  of 
ei\joyinent  . 

The  hours  flew  rapidly ;  and  at  supper,  which  was  announced  soon 
after  my  return,  the  conversation  became  of  that  varying  kind — some- 
times brilliantly  gay,  sometimes  grave  almost  to  sadneas ;  sometimes 
interrupted  totally  by  those  breaks  of  deep  thought  that  words  cannot^ 
must  not  imbody— ^whidi  is  perhaps  more  powerful  in  working  upon 
the  heart's  feelings  than  the  Mghteet  of  man's  wit  alone.  Reserve 
and  unkindneM,  and  I  am  afiaid  duty  tQo»  were  forgotten,  and  all  wm 
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fiwe  UndiMM  and  mm.  I  wm  die  fint  lo  put  a  check  upon  it,  by 
obMTviiig,  nOBi  iU-adviMdly— 4Doi«  m  a  tbonght  that  found  unoon- 
MMNw  voiM  thm  a  pMnieditated  renwik— **  Who  would  have  thcwgbi, 
iady  Eleanor,  that  at  thia  ptvent  noment  we  have  known  eaoh  other 
but  iburand-twenty  boun  r* 

My  own  heart  was  free ;  and  Hnven  knows  I  meant  no  ofience ; 
but  even  m  I  spoke  the  bkwd  mounted  up  over  her  neck,  and  cheeks, 
and  brow,  and  forehead,  to  the  very  roois  of  that  deep  brown  hair 
duit  leU  in  hyaointhine  massew  round  her  foce. 

My  brother  staited,  and  for  a  raonent  turned  upon  me  a  half-angry 
f  hmce,  M  if  he  thought  I  meant  to  break  in  upon  the  pleasure  of  the 
moment  by  an  implied  reproof;  but  the  annoyance  which  I  began 
myMlf  to  feel  at  my  ill-judged  remaili,  and  which  showed  itself  by 
this  lime  in  my  fiice,  evinced  my  innocence  of  all  ofience ;  and  he 
answered,  **  What  is  the'  rml  diflerence,  Harry,  between  four-and- 
twenty  houn  and  a  lifo,  or  even  an  eternity  ?  ^'oChing,  believe  me  f 
Time  is  but  a  name.  It  is  w  hat  is  done  in  time  that  is  the  substance. 
What  are  twenty-four  centuries  to  ihe  hard  rock,  more  than  twenty- 
four  boun  to  man,  or  twenty-four  minutes  to  the  ephemera  f  Ay  ! 
even  in  our  own  existence  there  are  periods  in  which  space,  oMnputed 
by  its  true  measure  of  thoughts,  feelings,  and  events,  mocks  the  penury 
of  man's  artificial  scale,  and  oomprisM  a  lifetime  in  a  day.  What 
mefttTfi  it  to  me  how  often  the  sun  rises  and  sets  ?  Since  his  last 
lounge  into  the  depths  of  space,  I  have  lived  more  years  than  ever  I 
knew  beforo." 

Such  a  declaration  I  felt  would  bear  no  comment  in  his  present 
■late  of  mind,  and  I  kept  silence,  praying  heartily  that  our  messenger 
aaight  return  before  the  next  moniing.  Time  wore  on,  however,  and 
he  did  not  come ;  and  late  at  night  we  retired  once  more  to  our 
apartments.  The  doors  of  our  dressing-rooms  were  open  as  before. 
On  the  previous  night  I  sufiered  them  to  remain  so,  in  consideration 
.  af  the  hMt ;  but  hearing  Gabriel  Jones  OQce  more  begin  his  homily  on 
liie  beauty  of  our  hosten,  with  somewhat  of  unpleasant  minuteness  in 
'  his  oommento,  I  shut  the  door  rather  impatiently,  feeling  that  I  had  no 
right  to  overtiear  my  brother's  oonversi^^ion  with  his  servant  What 
pannl,  therefore,  I  know  not ;  but  it  went  on  long,  now  rising  into  a 
higher  tone  for  a  moment,  now  dropping  into  a  low  murmur.  At 
length  I  heard  Frank  excUim,  "  Villain !  is  such  thy  momlity  I  What 
meanest  thou  ?  What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do  2  Speak  out,  sir ! 
No  innuendoes." 

The  reply  was  couched  in  so  low  a  tone  that  even  the  whisper  of 
it  scarcely  reached  me ;  but  the  moment  after,  I  distinctly  heard  a 
blow,  followed  by  the  words,  "*  Scoundrel  and  slave !"  spoken  in  the 
voice  of  my  brother,  excited  to  a  pitch  of  vehemence  1  liad  never 
knowii  before.  **  How  dare  jrou,  for  your  mJMrabio  life,  dream  of  so 
baM  a  suspicion  ?     Away !  get  thee  gone !     Away,  I  say !" 

But  the  valet  still  lingered ;  and  I  could  not  but  hear  his  low  and 
droning  voice,  prolonging  the  oanvcmiion  for  some  time  after. 

At  lei^di  the  door  of  the  other  room  was  shut,  and  I  endeavoured 
to  recover  that  disposition  to  sleep  which  those  sounds  had  disturbed ; 
but  it  WM  in  vain.  Before  1  could  dose  my  eyes,  I  heard  Frank  once 
more  bq;in  to  move  in  his  dressing-room,  and  for  more  than  an  hour 
be  continued  to  pace  up  and  down  with  a  quick  and  heavy  footfall, 
which  evidently  betokened  the  agitation  of  his  mind.  Sleep  I  could 
not,  though  I  tried  all  the  many  ways  recommended  to  the  watchful 
I  counted  endless  numbers,  I  kept  my  eyes  fixed  wide  open  upon 
vacancy,  I  strove  never  to  let  my  thoughts  rest  upon  any  one  subject ; 
but  the  moment  foigetfulness  wm  sinkihg  down  upon  me— the  moment 
the  heavy  lid  wm  dropping  wearily  over  my  eye,  my  brother'e  pharp 
irregular  step  roused  me  with  a  start  to  think  of  all  that  he  was  suf- 
ibring.  At  length  I  could  bear  it  no  longer.  Notwithstanding  bis 
coUneas  and  rewrve,  I  loved  him  deeply  and  truly.  I  felt  for  what  I 
bolieved — ^what  I  knew  indeed — hi  experienced ;  and  aware  how 
much  the  strongest  mind  in  such  moments  requires  consolation  and 
support,  I  roee,  and  throwing  on  my  moming-gown,  I  opened  Uie*  door 
of  the  dressing  joom. 

He  WM  still  pacing  up  and  down,  habited  in  his  night-gear,  with 
his  slippers  on  his  feet,  and  his  aims  cromed  upon  his  chest  The 
candlM  had  been  sufiered  to  biun  untrimmed  till  they  cast  a  dim  and 
gfaast^  light  over  the  room,  and  his  own  feoe,  haggered  with  struggling 
passioM,  showed  a  strange,  wiM  expression  in  die  pale  semi'Olacurity 
of  the  apartment  His  ear  instantly  caught  the  sound  of  the  opening 
door,  and  he  turned  quick  upon  me  with  an  exprenion  of  impatience 
and  surpriw  which  might  at  another  time  have  daunted  me.  But 
strong  in  fintemal  regard,  and  resolved  not  to  importune  bim  for  his 
confidence,  yet  not  to  be  repelled  in  ofiering  him  consolation  and  assis- 
tance, I  advanced  towards  him,  and  took  the  hand  he  lieither  yielded 
nor  withdrew. 

*<My  dear  Frank,"  I  Mid,  '*I  cannot  Me  you  m  agitated,  m  different 
fiom  what  you  usually  are,  without  feeling  for  you,  and  ofi^ring  you 
all  that  is  in  my  power  to  ofler.  I  am  your  younger  brother,  and  per* 
haps  not  calculated  to  give  you  advice ;  but  at  all  eventi  I  may  yield 
you  lympathy,  if  net  assistance.  1  do  not  wk  your  confidence;  I  see 
that  you  suflfer;  and  I  divine  why  you  msSiir.  That  is  enough,  and 
peifaapa  mote  than  enough.  Let  ua  act  m  brothen;  and  at  all  events 
aUow  me  to  give  you  comfort  if  I  can  do  no  more." 

Ha  heard  me  to  the  end  m  ueual^— then  seemed  to  straggle  finr  a 
Bonent  between  habitual  reserve  and  awakened  kindne«)  and  at 
length,  thwwiiv  his  arma  round  me^  m  he  sooMtimM  had  done  in  our 
boyliMd,  ha  eielaimed,  ''My  dear  Hany,  you  are  indeed  worthy  of 
ngnceofidenGadMiinf  evil  apiril  will  eufier  me  to  place  hi  any  cue. 


That  villanooe,  pandering,  hypocritical  fimaticr  he  eoniinued,  bu^tfatg 
out  vrith  vehemence  at  some  Temembranee  that  seemod  to  come  eud- 
denly  over  his  mindv--^  that  villanous,  pandering,  hypocritical  fonatie! 
The  best  service  you  could  do  me  wonM  be  to  shoot  him  Arough  Ae 
head.    He  tempts  me  more  than  I  believed  Satan  couM  have  templed.'' 

**Nay!*'  laid  I,  very  well  understanding  who  wm  the  permn  he 
meant,  though  he  had  given  him  no  name,  '*lo  shoot  him  trough  tho 
head,  though  no  more  than  a  just  rewtnd,  wookl  hardly  do:  but  it  will 
be  easy  to  send  him  back  in  irons  to  Masterton  Houm.  I  m  his  officer 
will  do  that,  and  take  the  whole  bkune  on  myMlf." 

•*  No.no,  no!"  answered  Frank,  willi  mehmcfaoly  MttemeH; "  what,  to 
Uab  of  my  weakness  ?  to  fill  our  stem  fiither's  ears  with  his  son's  mad, 
hopeless,  drnperate  passion  f  to  cant  about  beauty  and  coroelinesi  and 
carnal  perfections,  and  to  show  forth  how  he  would  have  stayed  me 
fiom  going  down  to  drink  of  the  pool,  but  k>!  I  wonM  notf  No,  no, 
Harr>';  1  have  misted  the  move,ond  the  villain  must  make  some  mistakit 
in  his  game  before  I  can  give  him  check.  Sendfaig  him  back  wonM 
never  do — 'twould  but  be  giving  him  a  rod  to  smite  me.  No,  Harry, 
no!  But  what  would  you  have  me  do,  Harry?  Speak!  Not  to  get 
rid  of  him:  but  to  get  rid  of  myself;  to  conquer  the  inner  devil,  which  is 
the  woist  of  the  two." 

"If  you  ask  me  seriously,  Frank,"  I  answered,  "I  would  have  you 
tarry  in  this  house  no  longer  than  Uvmorrow  morning.  Wait  but  till  ten 
o'clock.  Between  day-brrak  and  that  hour  there  will  be  fon  time  for 
William  Fells  to  renim,  if  Lord  Goring  be  within  twenty  miles.  If  he 
arrive  not,  eoTiclude  that  some  mischance  hM  happened,  and  march  foi^ 
ward.  Such  is  your  duty  m  an  oflficer,  and  your  absence  fiom  ttiis  place 
will  be  the  best  thing  that  can  befall  you  in  every  respect.  Yon  will 
then  at  all  evenis  learn  whether  you  can  ccmqucr  feeUngs  which,  as  (hr 
OS  I  see,  can  but  bring  misery  to  all." 

"But  without  any  intelligencer  Mid  Frank.  <* Impossible,  Harry? 
Suppose  William  returns  with  orders  and  finds  us  gonef 

**  Leave  a  Migeant's  guard  to  bring  him  on  vrith  all  speed  ,*"  replied  f. 
**  Let  us  march  towards  West  Mailing  or  Wrotham,  near  which  the  Oa- 
*valien  must  necesmrily  be  making  head,  if,  m  we  heard,  they  are  re- 
tiring from  Dartford." 

"I  will  think  of  it,»'  replied  Frank;  «I  wifl  Amk  of  it  But  yet  it 
would  seem  a  fertile  way  of  having  our  march  traced  and  our  piogresi 
opposed,  to  leave  an  insignificant  party  in  this  vfflnge  widi  a  fuU  know- 
ledge of  otu-  route.  Yet  I  will  think  of  it  In  some  circnmstancM  a 
choice  of  evils  is  all  thai  is  left.  Fare  thee  well,  Hany;  thank  thee  ftt 
thy  kindness,  nnd  believe  me,  dear  brother,  that  Frank  is  not  always  as 
cold  OS  he  looks.  Even  now  you  have  been  a  comfort  to  me,  and  so  I 
.will  hie  me  to  my  bed  and  sleep." 

To  have  been  w  wm  o  comfort  to  me  also ;  and  fiiough  I  doubted  his 
resolution,  and  would  fain  hove  had  him  yield  his  promise  to  follow  my 
advice,  I  dnrpd  not  urge  him  further;  but  retired  to  my  own  chamber, 
and,  pillowed  on  the  sweet  thought  of  havmg  soothed  my  brodier's  agi- 
tared  mind,  I  soon  tasted  m  sweet  a  slumber  m  ever  I  remember  to  have 
enjoyed. 

I  slept  soundly,  and  I  slept  long.*  It  ww  Mven  o'clock  beforo  I 
awoke,  and  I  found  that  this  morning,  m  well  as  that  which  preceded 
it,  Frank  wm  up  and  forth  before  me.  Little  doubting  that  his  mi- 
nutes of  early  diligence  would  be  given  to  Lady  Eleanor,  I  hMtened 
down  to  the  village ;  but  to  my  surpriM  I  met  him  there.  He  wm  in 
the  act,  however,  of  sending  off  a  second  menenger  to  I/)rd  Norwich,* 
with  orders  to  return  the  next  day  if  at  all.  I  ventured  to  remonstrate 
as  soon  m  I  couM  speak  with  him  alone,  pointing  out  that  in  efi&rts 
such  aa  that  in  which  we  were  engaged,  delay  wm  always  worM  than 
rashncfls. 

It  is  extraordinary  whet  a  change  a  few  brief  boras  will  sometimes 
i^-ork  in  human  beings.  Those  whom  we  left  the  night  before  al# 
gay  fiuniliarity,  ond  frank,  ftee-hearted  kindnev,  will  rise — strange 
moody  puppets  that  we  are! — ^^ill  rise,  after  a  few  houra'  sleep,  m 
cold  and  distant  as  a  stranger.  I  had  quitted  Frank  with  our  mutual 
hearti  overflowing  with  fmtemal  affection,  and  the  iciness  of  his  na- 
ture so  far  thawed,  that  I  thought  nothing  could  ever  freexe  it  to- 
waids  me  again.  But  now  I  met  him  in  the  mommg  m  chill  m  ever; 
and  M  socm  m  I  spoke  he  cut  me  short,  abruptly. 

**  My  determination  is  taken,  Harry,"  ho  replied. 

"Then  I  hope,  Frank,"  I  said,  with  a  foolish  degree  of  heat  at  find- 
ing myself  so  unexpectedly  repelled,  **that  it  luts  been  formed  on  mo* 
tives  connected  with  the  Mrvice  of  th9  king." 

**That,  sir,  is  my  afihir,"  replied  he,  reddening;  "I  am  here  to  com- 
mand, I  believe,  and  you  to  obey.  At  least  euch  I  think  is  the  im- 
port of  the  coramissiomi  we  received  at  MMtcrton  Houm." 

I  oflfercd  rio  reply;  and  the  messenger  wm  despatched.  My  bro- 
ther then  proceeded  to  make  some  quick  and  sliarp  inquiriM  about  the 
regiment,  with  the  brief  activity  of  a  man  who,  feeling  that  he  hM 

been— is and  wili  be — negligent  of  some  important  duty,  strivM  to 

satisfy  his  conscience  by  a  few  minutes  of  hasty  application.  His  en- 
ergy, however,  soon  died  away;  arnl,  at  the  eiid  df  half  an  Iwur  he 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  back  to  the  mansion,  widumt  taking  any 
notice  that  such  a  being  as  his  brother  wm  upon  the  foce  of  the  earth. 
I  paused  for  some  moments,  uncertain  whether  I  would  follow  him 
thither,  or  remain  at  the  vilhtge  with  the  regiment    But  mMtering 


*  George  l4Drd  Goriog  had  before  this  time  become  Lord  Norwich,  aad 
tkerefbre  the  n&mra  are  used  Indftrercntly ;"  his  claim  to  the  lUle  of  Norwkli 
never  havbig  been  admitted  by  theparllBmem. 
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wf  TBdigmikm,  I   at  tMngdi  Mt  out,  wd  ■niwd  ilKirdy  after 
lunel£ 

T^  puticoluiM  the  •venti  of  that  day  wan  naalan.  My  biodiar, 
feeling  that  he  had  not  behaved  to  me  with  the  tame  kindneai  I  had 
diipiayed  towaids  him,  was  of  ooune  more  eold  and  reaerved  in  men- 
ii$r  dun  ever.  Knowing  himaelf  to  be  wnmg  in  a  gnat  and  impoit- 
ant  point,  ha  would  lain  have  believed  me  wvong  in  the  minor  one  of 
ifipeot  towavdt  ay  commanding  officer:  Ihr  many  a  man  eaeapM  the 
«aple«ant  taak  of  biamiog  himaelf  when  he  findi  anmething  to  blame 
in  tfaoM  that  ahow  him  hit  ftnlla. 

With  Lady  Eleanor,  however,  he  was  all  joy  and  gladnem ;  and  by 
iHm  deapatch  of  the  aeoond  memonger  to  Lard  Goring>  he  eeemed  lo 
Odnk  that  he  had  won  another  day  fiom  fate^  Finding  myaelf  the 
one  too  mMck  lo  their  happineoi,  and  hopelem  of  eflbcting  any  benefit 
bf  mayiagf  I  propoaed  and  received  peimiMon  to  enliit  what  men  I 
could  from  the  neighbouring  villages.  Thus  I  was  absent  during  the 
gnaler  part  of  the  morning ;  and  with  little  diiBculty  added  nearly  a 
hundnd  men  to  the  nnmbiBie  of  the  regiment  Then  never  was 
aueh  amy  ncruiting,  tot  a  military  spirit  had  been  enoounged  in  the 
ooontry  by  both  parties,  which  had  spread  through  aU  oideie ;  and  in 
evwy  vilkge  I  found  a  number  of  men  only  requiring  a  leader.r^ 
Many  had  served  before,  and  hod  been  disbanded;  and  all  wen 
strong  and  powerful  fellows,  zealous  in  the  royal  cause,  and  ready  to 
shed  their  best  blood  for  the  king's  deliveRmce.  The  whole  country 
I  found  decidedly  fovounUe  to  the  monarch ;  and  I  could  not  help 
vqpretling  that  mon  active  and  better  oemluned  measures  wen  not 
taken  to  give  efiect  to  the  true  wishes  of  the  people ;  but  so  many 
reveiaes  had  befallen  the  Cavalien,  diat  the  chiefii  in  general  wen 
either  timid  from  rebaflib,  or  rash  from  deapaii^— wen  either  hurrying 
an  befon  their  means  wm«  pnpand,  or  delaying  till  they  lost  oj^r* 
tmu^,  that  magic  door  by  which  man  may  reach  eveiy  thing  on 
earth,  if  he  seise  the  one  brief  moment  that  it  is  open  befon  him. 
I  could  not  but  regnt;  but  when  I  thought  of  the  <;onduct  of  my  own 
bmlier,  I  could  not  wonder  at  the  ill  succem  of  die  royal  cause.  And 
thns  indeed  it  was  throughout  that  long  and  fatal  struggle  which 
deatrayed  a  good  king  and  desolated  a  happy  ceuntfy.  £ach  man 
who  served  or  pntended  to  serve  die  monarch,  in  fact  and  truth 
served  his  own  passiens,  his  own  interests,  and  his  own  pnjudioes 
flnt;  and  then  gave  the  dregs  of  his  obedience  to  his  master.  Many 
foved  the  king,  but  the  parliament  had  taught  even  the  Cavalien  that 
he  was  not  to  be  obeyed ;  and  the  lesson  was  not  the  less  destnictively 
followed  because  we  affected  to  abhor  it  During  the  evening  I 
gave  my  recruits  wiiat  litde  drilling  could  be  forced  into  die  time ; 
and  endeavoured  as  far  as  possible  to  provide  them  with  horKS  and 
aims;  butf  of  course,  i^any  of  them  wen  but  raw  soMiers,  and  all  of 
dmm  wen  soandly  accoutred. 

My  brother  came  not  near  the  regfanettt  dining  die  wMe  day ;  and 
all  the  duties  fell  upon  mysdf.  Utese  I  perfbnaed  aa  well  as  I 
could ;  and  towards  sunset  rode  bac^  to  the  mansion^xnise,  hoping 
that  now,  at  all  events,  die  last  day  t»f  our  abode  in  that  Circeon 
dweUing  was  ciesing  in.  I  fbnnd  both  fVank  and  Lady  Eleanor 
mora  absorbed  in  ea<^  other  than  ever.  Her  eyes  when  I  entered 
'  wen  full  of  tean ;  but  they  were  soon  wiped  away,  and  the  evenii^ 
passed  at  before.  I  never  beheld  her  look  so  lovely.  It  eeemed  m 
a  aH  her  most  potent  charms  had  been  reser^'ed  lo  shine  out  upon 
that  last  night  of  oar  stay.  Then  was  a  continual  variation  of  die 
cokmr  in  her  dieek,  that  liad  in  it  something  strange  and  striking ; 
there  waa  a  degree  of  soul  and  feeling  in  every  movement,  in  every 
loae,  that  gave  a  new  grace  to  her  sfdendid  fbnn,  a  new  sweetness  to 
her  aoft  dirilliqg  voice ;  and  in  her  eyes  then  was  a  deep  poweifbl 
light,  that  seemed  to  spring  from  the  very  heart,  and  toM  of  the  fin  within. 

At  about  eleven  o'dock  we  rose  to  retin  to  our  apartments,  and  she 
hade  «s  good  night  in  a  mamer  which  seemed  to  speak  that  she  folt  wo 
;wen  going  to  sleep  beneath  her  roof  for  the  last  time.  I  augured 
weH  from  it  fbr  Frank's  resolution  the  next  day,  and  felt  full  of 
hopea  that  all  mi^t  be  amended  vrhich  had  gone  amiss.  My  brother 
entered  bis  own  <diamber,  and  both  the  doors  between  his  apartments 
and  mine  wen  closed  by  his  order.  His  rascally  valet  remained 
hmg  with  him,  and  I  beKeve  I  was  asleep  befon  he  went  My 
ahwilier  was  tight,  however,  and  in  the  miiMle  of  die  night  I  woke 
up  widiaot  any  apparent  cane,  and  could  not  dose  my  eyes  again.— 
What  it  was  had  rouaed  me  I  do  not  know.  I  had  dreamed  I  heard 
m  noise,  bat  when  I  Ustcned  all  was  silence,  and  I  addressed  myself 
lo  deep  again.  The  attempt,  however,  was  in  vain,  and  rising  from 
my  bed  I  approached  the  open  window,  through  which  1  could  aee 
thie  beauttful  start  shining  in  the  purple  air  of  a  bright  snmmer'k 
•ight  It  was  aU  gimMl  and  still  and  solemtt ;  and  die  eternal  depth 
•f  space,  lying  far  and  uninterrupted  ill  its  transparent  darkness, 
more  tangiUe,  yet  mon  vast,  dian  in  the  day-time,  when  that 
~  ntermhiable  expanse  swarau^g  with  stam  is  veiled  from  our 
wym  by  a  woven  oaaopy  of  amiheanis,  diat  eurtun.  round  the  world 
«^  dwell  in.  Having  gaaed  on  die  sky  dH  I  was  wearied  with  ha 
iiHiiaiiBiji,  my  eye  dien  fbO  apcm  die  bwn,  and  in  a  moment  after 
I  saw  a  figure  emerge  f^vm  the  rimdow  of  the  tnes,  with  die  arms 
seemingly  folded  on  the  breast,  and  with  a  dow  aind  musing  step 
walk  forwind  across  the  efien  ground  and  enler  one  of  the  oppaaite 
walks.  AAer  thinking  fbr  some  time,  endMivotiring  to  divine  who  it 
tooM  be,  I  sat  dow*  1^  die  windiBw  to  nnrit  wbedier  it  Wocdd  return 
t»  dm  howe  or  not 

The  wind  waa  wastoriy.  Mid  in  ft  mimite  or  two  aflef  I  dMmglit  t 
>atiiMiw«adofhflWia'ftM.    I  UMcMd.  tad  WM  cMofitniid 
B 


hi  die  belief  Hinrngh  die  tdll  siknoe  of  aH  the  worid  I  deafly 
distinguished  die  gaUo^ng  of  aevaral  hones,  borne  lo  my  ear  by  Ae 
breeoe,  and  alternately  low  and  loud,  as  the  riden  paased  by  the 
various  litde  woods  with  which  the  country  round  was  clothed.  At 
length  the  sound  aeemed  lost,  aa  the  horses  rm  dovm  into  dm  valky 
on  die  odier  side  of  the  hill  which  skirted  die  village  to  the  vreot  A 
moment  after,  however,  it  rase  again  much  loader,  and  dien,  upM 
die  lumJDOus  veige  of  the  sky,  where  die  Ungering  nya  of  ^  liar 
long  midsummer  day  sdll  tarried,  as  if  to  catch  a  gliinee  of  dMir 
successoia,  I  oouUI  disdnguish  the  figun  of  a  single  hocseomn.  In  tli 
instant  two  mora  appeared,  and  then  a  fbnrth,  aa  if  m  puimit;  and  on 
they  pushed  at  full  speed  towards  the  village. 

Towards  die  top  of  duit  hill  was  stationed  our  fiitt  pidmt,  and 
befon  die  heads  of  die  last  three  bonemen  had  disappeared  aa  thesf 
descended  die  slope,  than  came  a  quick,  sharp  flaahrHUiodiar,  and 
anodier;  and  a  momem  or  two  after,  the  nport  of  distant  fire>aiinB. 

Hurrying  on  some  clothes,  I  snatched  up  my  sword,  and  pssaed 
through  die  dressing-rooms  to  awaken  my  brodier.  I  called ;  he  did 
not  answer.  I  approached  his  bed ;  it  was  vacant;  but  diia  ■  as  it  had 
been  his  custom  soaaetimes,  at  Masterton  Hoose,  to  rise  and  walk 
forth  on  fine  summer  nights— did  not  surprise  me,  and  the  mystery  of 
die  figuro  I  had  seen  upon  the  lawn  vras  explained;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  diis  watchfuhMea,  night  after  ni^t,  showed  mo  painfully 
the  agitated  state  of  hia  mind. 

Without  fhrther  search,  I  hastened  down  stairs,  and  out  into  th«^ 
ayenue.  The  sentry  at  the  door  had  heard  the  report,  but  he  had 
not  seen  the  flash ;  and  bidding  him  tell  the  colonel,  I  hurried  on  to  lh# 
village  fbr  further  iafbrmation.  The  whole  ngiment  waa  now 
mustering  on  the  green,  and  in  a  very  good  state,  fbr  auch  yooDg 
soldiers,  to  repel  a  night^ttaok.  By  the  ligjht  of  candles,  lanterns^  and 
lighted  matchea,  however,  I  beheld  in  the  midst  of  die  whole  mf 
own  servant,  William  Fells,  Ueeding  from  a  wound  on  his  cheek,  hot 
to  all  appearance  not  aeriously  UQured. 

His  story  was  soon  told.  He  had  not  reached  Lord  Goring,  h# 
said,  notwithstanding  all  his  efioits.  On  setting  out,  he  had  procMded 
without  slopping,  1^  he  vras  widiin  six  miles  of  Maidstcne;  and 
adjecting  to  be  terrified  with  a  godly  horror  at  foiling  into  the  handa 
of  Goring^s  cnw,  he  had  gain^  fimn  the  people  of  the  country  full 
infbrmation  conoeming  the  royalists,  who  had  halted  by  this  time  in 
force  near  Wroiham.  Aoqordingly,  having  quitted  die  direct  road  la 
Maidstone,  he  turned  towaxds  the  nordi ;  and  as  his  horse  was  weary, 
determined  not  to  hurry,  although  his  slow  pace  might  make  him  a 
borrower  of  the  night.  Befbro  he  had  proceeded  for,  he  heard  the 
sound  of  horsemen  jRdlowing ;  and  turning  round,  aaw  a  conaiderabte 
party  approaching  at  full  speed.  As  their  hones  seemed  fre^  and 
his  was  nearly  worn  out,  he  deemed  it  best  to  afieet  unconceni,  and 
let  the  horsemen  pam  him  if  they  vroukl. 

When  they  came  up,  although  he  vras  perfecdy  prepared  to  be 
questioned  as  to  his  journey,  he  was  yery  much  suiprised  to  fhid 
himself  suddenly  seized,  his  apns  pinioned,  and  his  horse's  bridla 
turned  back  the  vray  he  had  come.  He  did  every  thing  he  could,  die 
fellow  said,  to  deceive  the  enemy.  He  enacted  Gabriel  Jones  to  ft 
hair;  he  talked  about  £g3rptian8  and  Amalekites,  and  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  die  oppremon  of  Isnel ;  and  he  even  ended  by  singing  a 
psalm. 

But  aH  would  not  do.  His  captors  told  him  they  knaw  him 
well,  and  every  thing  concerning  him;  and  one  of  them  admonidied 
him  sharply  not  to  mock  God's  saints;  and  calling  him  a  son  of  Belial» 
accompanied  his  vraming  wxdi  ft  seven  blow  from  die  pommel  cflf 
his  sword. 

Into  whose  hands  he  had  fUlen  his  knew  not;  but  he  vras  eatried 
to  a  village  about  ten  miles  fh>m  Penfbrdboume,  and  then  he  vraa 
secured  in  the  upper  room  of  a  house,  when  his  soul  vras  toimented 
night  and  day  widi  the  godly  exerciaes  of  the  deTvmt  inhabitann.  Hft 
was  prevented  from  moving  hand  or  foot  by  a  rope  wfaidi,  first  tvrirted 
and  tied  round  his  wrists,  was  then  bouxid  fost  about  his  ankles,  at 
which  point  die  ends  were  secured.  In  the  morning  foUowing  dm 
day  of  his  arrest,  he  had  bread  and  water  given  him;  but  the  only 
information  he  could  gain  from  the  person  who  brought  it  was,  thai  ho 
was  sure  either  to  be  hanged  or  sent  to  the  colonies.  This  prospeot 
gave  poor  William  the  eneigy  of  despair;  and  with  his  teeth  he  abso> 
lutely  gnawed  through  die  rope  diat  bound  him,  en  the  second  day 
was  oompletsely  over.  He  next,  with  the  very  same  cord,  once  morft 
united,  let  himself  out  of  die  vrindow  into  the  stable-yard,  while  all 
the  house  vnn  howling  their  midnight  devotions  in  the  lower  room. 
He  had  still  a  good  vray  to  drop  down,  he  said,  and  sprained  his  leg 
in  doing  so ;  but  this  riight  ii^fury  did  not  prevent  him  from  proceeding 
to  the  stable,  nor  from  taking  the  strongest  and  fireshest  horn  he  ooukt 
fhid,  and  setting  off  widi  all  speed. 

The  sound  of  the  animal's  foot  was  the  first  announeenieni  that  dm 
fonatics  received  of  the  departun  of  their  prisoner;  but  in  a  memeni 
three  of  them  wen  on  horseback  after  him,  and  dto  flight  became  ft 
race.  William,  however,  was  as  good  a  judge  of  horaes  as  ever  sat  ki 
a  saddle ;  and  having  had  his  ch<»Qe  of  the  stable,  his  jndgmenft  Waa 
put  to  the  fiiirest  test ;  but  in  the  present  instance  it  justified  hhn  fhBy, 
and  he  still  kept  befon  hia  pursuers.  Thus,  taking  die  old  caade  on 
the  hill  for  his  landmariL,  which  he  oouM  dimly  aee  ^dmugh  dbi 
twilight  of  a  summer's  night,  he  reached  die  hill  abova  Ae  viUagft. 
TlierQ,  however,  thoae  who  followed,  and  who  seemed  to  know  ovr 
quarters  as  well  aa  he  did  himself,  threatened  loudly  to  ihoat  him  if 
he  did  not  stop ;  and  one  of  them  fired  Itie  carabiae^  whidi 
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him  in  die  cheek  at  he  tamed  hn  head  to  measure  the  diftance  be 
wae  off  The  shot  was  returned  by  the  outlying  picket ;  and  finding 
that  he  had  escaped  past  recovery,  the  ianatict  gave  up  the  ponuit 
and  galloped  offi 

On  inquiry  I  found  tliat  he  had  been  asked  no  questions,  the  pemw 
who  had  taken  him  seeming  perfectly  as  well  acquainted  with  Uie 
design  of  his  journey  as  he  was  lumseli^  and  laughing  to  scom  his 
attempts  to  deceive  them,  by  assuming  the  eant  of  their  tribe. 

Ho  had  seen  no  one  that  he  knew,  though  he  declared  that  be 
had  i^ainly  distinguished  the  voice  of  Waller  Dixon,  the  companion 
of  our  march ;  and  upon  him  and  Gabriel  Jones  all  his  suspicions  fell 
concerning  the  treachery  which  had  evidently  been  practised.  My 
own  doubts  certainly  jumped  with  his,  but  of  ooune  I  refrained  from 
giving  any  opinion  upon  the  subject  till  we  had  further  proof;  for 
why  I  suspected  Walter  Dixon  I  know  not ;  and  yet  there  was  upon 
my  mind  a  conviction  of  his  treason  very  nearly  as  strong  as  if  it  had 
been  the  matter  of  direct  evidence. 

The  news  of  tho  messenger's  return  had  by  this  time  reached  the 
house,  and  his  story  was  just  finished  when  my  brother  arrived.  Frank 
heard  William  Fells  repeat  liis  tale  in  silence,  made  no  comment, 
*  ordered  tlie  outposts  to  be  reinforced,  the  regiment  bock  to  quartera, 
and  merely  remarking  that  we  must  wait  till  mid-day  for  the  answer 
to  his  last  despatches,  took  his  way  beck  to  the  house. 

I  followed  him  instantly,  and  with  the  heat  of  youth  and  impatience 
remonstrated  vehemently  against  this  new  delay.  It  was  clear  (rom 
^the  information  which  William  Imd  obtained,  that  Lord  Goring  was 
encamped  a  little  to  the  went  of  Maidstone ;  it  was  equally  clear  that 
no  force  of  any  magnitude  lay  between  us  and  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Cavalien.  To  march  forward,  then,  appeared  to  me  to  be  our 
bounden  du^,  without  sufiering  a  moment's  delay  to  snatch  iruin  us 
the  golden  boon  of  opportunitv'.  I  uiged,  I  remonstrated,  I  entreated ; 
while  he  walked  cm  as  calmly  as  if  I  had  been  talking  of  antique 
Rome.  At  length  I  lost  patience,  I  spoke  with  heat  and  passion;  and 
gave  Frank  the  advantage  of  my  intemperance. 

**  Sir,"  he  replied  at  length,  aher  he  had  heard  me  with  a  degree  of 
irritating  silence,  which  provoked  me  still  ntore ;  **  sir,  you  are  my 
brother,  and  therefore  I  do  not  punish  you  as  your  insolence  deserves; 
but  as  your  ccxnmanding  officer,  I  order  3roii  to  be  silent'* 

"  Well,  Frank,  well,"  replied  I,  "  my  patience  may  last  till  twelve 
o'clock  i  but  if  we  do  not  march  at  that  hour,  I  may  be  tempted  to  do 
what  both  you  and  I  may  regret" 

He  made  no  reply,  but  entered  the  house;  and  I  could  see  by  the 
light  which  stood  in  the  hall  tliat  he  was  as  pale  as  death.  Day  was 
now  beginning  to  break,  and  hurrying  back  to  the  village,  I  took  care 
that  William  Fells  should  get  repose  and  attendance,  and  then  busied 
myself  till  the  usual  hour  of  breakfast  returned,  in  all  the  little  details 
which  every  man  may  find  in  plenty  to  occupy  spare  minutes.  I  then 
went  back  once  more  to  the  mansion-house,  where  I  foimd  my  brother 
alone  in  the  eating-liall,  gazing  thoughtfully  from  the  window.  Shordy 
afler  I  had  entered,  a  servant  announced  that  Lady  Eleanor,  finding 
herself  somewhat  indisposed,  had  not' yet  risen;  but  begged  that  her 
guests  would  not  w^ait  for  her,  but  would  excuse  her  absence  from 
their  morning  mesA 

Frank  coloured  and  then  turned  pole;  and  sitting  down  to  table,  the 
breakfast  passed  in  almoat  total  silence.  Lady  Eleanor  appeared  as 
we  were  about  to  rise ;  and  it  was  evklent  that  she  had  been  weeping 
long  and  bitterly,  though  many  an  aiVei^eflbrt  had  been  used  to  effiice 
the  traces  of  that  sad  employment  We  were  all  under  comiderable 
•inbarrasament,  and  the  only  question  asked  was,  when  Lady  Eleanor's 
•weet  voice  demanded — hesitating  as  it  struggled  with  tearE — when 
the  march  of  the  regiment  was  to  take  place,  as  she  feared  by  the 
movements  she  had  heard  that  it  was  ordered  early. 

My  brother  replied  that  it  certainly  would  not  proceed  till  afler 
mid-day.  It  wanted  but  a  few  brief  hours  to  that  time ;  but  even  the 
certainty  of  those  short  hours  seemed  a  relief  to  our  too  captivating 
entertainer ;  and  as  soon  as  I  could  do  so  politely,  I  left  them  to  them- 
selves, and  after  wandering  some  time  through  the  park,  went  back  to 
the  village,  and  wasted  away  there  the  time  till  noon. 

During  these  moments  of  meditation,  I  blamed  myself  somewhat 
severely  for  my  conduct  to  Frank  in  the  morning;  and  though  detc^ 
mined  if  he  still  lingered  with  Lady  Eleanor,  to  take  a  decided  part 
myself,  and  join  Lord  Goring,  I  at  the  same  time  reserved  to  speak  to 
him  coolly  and  respectfully,  and  as  far  as  possible  conceal  my  convic- 
tion of  the  weakness  which  actuated  his  delay. 

I  now  sufTored  noon  and  half  an  hour  to  go  by,  in  hopes  of  (be  mes- 
senger's return;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  turned  my  steps  back  to 
the  house.  Its  beautiful  mistress  was  sitting  beneath  one  of  the  large 
trees  on  the  lawn,  playing  idly,  but  gracefully,  with  some  of  the  green 
branches  that  drooped  within  her  reach ;  while  Frank,  stretched  on 
tho  giaas  at  her  feet,  raised  his  eyes  to  hers  as  they  conversed,  and 
seemed  drawing  life  ain]  spirit  irom  those  dark  orbs  alone  Dofling 
ray  hat  to  the  lady  as  I  approached,  I  reported  to  my  brother  in  as 
few  words  as  posBible  that  the  expected  messenger  had  not  come. 

*'  Well,  then,  we  must  wait  till  he  does,"  was  all  the  reply  that  he 
thought  fit  to  make. 

"I  am  sorry  that  yon  think  so,  Colonel  Masterton,"  I  answered,  *'for 
you  connot  but  be  aware  that  every  moment  lost  in  the  present  state 
of  the  king's  affiurs  is  perilous  in  the  extreme;  that  Lord  Goring  him- 
self ei\ioined  all  speed  upon  our  march,  and  that  he  is  even  now  pro- 
bably struggling  in  vain  with  a  superior  enemy,  because  the  reinfoice- 
QMptf  which  ought  to  arrive—" 


"Sir,  do  you  dare  to  dispute  my  ocnunindar  cried  my  faiotlMrf 
starting  suddenly  upon  his  feet,  with  his  face  gkiwing  like  fire.  *^Bf 
heaven,  if  you  presume  to  show  any  more  of  this  insuboidinate  wpknu 
I  will  chastise  you  as  I  would  the  lowest  trooper  in  the  legimeDL" 

There  was  a  vehemence  in  his  gesture,  a  foiy  in  his  eyes,  a  lond- 
neas  in  his  tone,  that  seemed  scarcely  sane.  His  whole  nature  ap- 
peared changed,  and  I  almost  feared  hb  passioD  would  have  carried 
him  to  the  extreme  of  striking  me.  It  luckily  happened,  however* 
that  his  intemperance  was  remarked  by  one  to  whom  he  appeared  lo 
have  transferred  that  command  which  he  had  once  pnssssisd  over  him- 
self. 

** Frank!  Frank!  for  God's  sake  cease,"  cried  Lady  Eleanor,  ibrget- 
ting  all  reserve  in  her  alarm,  and  lajring  her  hand  upaa  his  aim;  ** if 
you  love  me,  use  not  such  language  towards  your  brother^— Nay,  Co- 
lonel Masterton,  do  I  plead  in  vainf"  she  added,  seeing  him  about  to 
speak  again. 

''Not  so,  dear  lady,"  he  replied;  "I  was  but  about  to  give  an  order 
to  the  captain  of  the  third  troops  Captain  Masterton,"  he  proceeded 
sternly,  ''you  will  be  so  good  as  with  all  diligence  to  reconnoitre  the 
country  between  this  place  and  Wrotham,  and  particularly  between 
Ditton  and  Mailing.  Gain  what  intelligence  you  can ;  and  when  yon 
have  done  so^  report  your  return  with  all  speed.  Let  me  not  be  d»> 
obeyed." 

My  determination  was  now  taken;  and  further  discuosion  seemed 
to  be  perfectly  vain.  The  commands  which  I  hod  received,  it  waa 
clear,  were  given  by  my  brother  only  as  a  means  <^  employing  me 
elsewhere,  and  of  covering  the  real  motivea  of  fresh  delay^-^delay 
w  htch  might  bring  upon  his  cluuacter,  as  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier, 
reproaches  which  no  afler-conduct  would  ever  wipe  out  I  could  haTe 
wept  for  his  weakness,  for  his  in&tuation.  for  his  loss  of  honour;  bnt  I 
felt  that  I  had  a  superior  duty  to  perform;  and  I  resolved  to  execute  it. 
I  accordingly  retired  in  silence,  and  ordering  out  my  troop,  proceeded 
directly  towaids  Wrbtfaam,  near  which  place  William  Felb  had  ascer- 
tained that  Lord  Goring  was  quartered.  It  was  fiirther,  however,  tii»« 
I  thought  to  fmd  it,  and  about  four  o'clock,  we  reached  a  hill  fiom 
which  we  coidd  see  a  considerable  way  over  the  oountiy  beyond. 

A  grove  of  huge  trees  at  about  two  miles'  distance,  ooverad  a  coo- 
siderable  spac4)  of  ground  upon  the  direct  road,  and  shut  out  the  vil- 
lage towards  which  we  were  wending.  Beforo  us,  crowning  the  hill, 
was  a  small  farm-house  with  its  innumerable  sheds  and  coarlyanl%  its 
ploughshares  lying  in  summer  idleneei  about  the  doom,  and  the  patri- 
archal rock  strutting  end  scratching  on  the  customary  dungfailL  No^ 
withstanding  the  rural  dirt,  which  is  in  fact  no  dirt,  there  was  an  air 
of  great  comfort  and  neatness,  and  repose  about  the  pbce;  and,  paim- 
ing  to  reiVesh  our  horses,  I  purchased  a  cask  of  beer  for  the  men,  and 
sat  and  contemplated  the  calm,  rich  valleys  before  me,  looking  as  quiet 
and  as  peaceful  as  if  they  had  never  been  trod  by  the  iron  step  of 
war.  The  good  man  of  the  house  told  me  that  Loud  Goring  had  held 
his  head-quartcn  near  Wrotham  for  two  days;  and  it  was  supposed, 
would  march  for  Maidstone  early  the  next  rooming;  but  he  could  give 
me  no  account  of  his  numbers,  although  he  said  that  the  Cavalien 
mustered  pretty  strong,  and  neither  Fairfiix  nor  Skippon  had  made  any 
fresh  movements  against  them. 

I  listened  to  his  conversation  rather  idly;  and  remained  sitting 
calmly  on  the  shafls  of  one  of  the  carts,  lettii^  my  eye  stray  into  this 
valley  and  that  dell,  as  they  lay  in  a  sunshiny  mistiness  beneath  my 
glance,  and  fanc}'ing  a  thousand  little  quiet,  tranquil,  sequeateied 
nooks,  in  the  shelter  of  their  bosoms,  where  the  hanh  and  eager  woild 
was  only  known  by  hearsay.  As  I  continued  to  gaze  upo|i  the  prae- 
pect,  llie  sunhieams  wora  suddenly  reflected  from  one  particular  point, 
by  some  bright  substance;  and  gradually  a  number  of  brilliant  linaa 
were  seen  proceeding  in  regular  array,  along  what  appeared  to  be  a 
narrow  lane.  Tliat  they  were  not  cuirasses  was  evident  from  the 
size;  and  concluding  them  to  be  the  pike-heads  of  some  legimem  of 
infimtry  marching  down  to  join  the  royal  forces,  I  sat  calmly  waiting  till 
the  horses  wero  rested.  Before  long  I  lost  sight  of  the  gleam  as  the 
pikemen  wound  onwards;  and  the  prospect  resumed  its  sleepy  tran- 
quillity. A  minute  or  two  alter,  however,  I  heard  the  report  of  a  can- 
non, and  then  another,  succeeded  by  a  sharp  but  desultory  disehaige 
of  fire-arms,  which  led  no  doubt  that  an  engagement  of  some  kind  was 
taking  place  beyond  the  grove  of  trees  which  obstructed  my  sight 

In  that  duwjtion  lay  Wrotham  and  the  foroesof  Loid  Norwich;  and 
I  could  not  doubt  that  whether  tho  troops  I  had  just  seen  were  frienda 
or  enemies,  an  attack  had  been  made  upon  his  quarten.  Such  a 
moment  was  not  to  be  lost;  and  with  a  beating  heart,  full  of  eagameaa 
mingled  with  agitation,  I  called  to  the  troopers  to  mount,  and  gaUoped 
down  as  fiist  as  my  horse  would  carry  me  lowaida  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  grove.  I  do  not  think  we  were  five  minutes  in  reaching  the 
turn  of  the  wood,  which  was  encircled  by  the  high  wall  of  some  gen- 
tlemiin's  park,  of  which  it  formed  a  part  My  troop,  I  cannot  bat  own, 
was  in  some  disarray  by  this  tune  from  the  rapidity  of  our  advance; 
and  I  paused  for  a  moment  to  put  the  men  in  order,  while  the  min- 
gled sound  of  musketry,  and  human  voices,  and  charging  cavalry  came 
loud  and  close  upon  the  ear;  and  two  or  three  masterless  hones  passed 
us  with  wild  speed. 

I  then  drew  out  from  behind  the  wall;  and  in  a  moment  the  strange 
and  fearful  sight  of  a  fiekl  of  battle  wm  all  beforo  my  eyes.  The 
whole  for  a  moment  appeared  smoke  and  confusion.  HandfuUs  of 
horse  were  scattered  disjointed  over  a  wide  piece  of  common  gvoond; 
and  a  number  of  men  on  foot  were  evidandy  flying  over  the  hill.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  roar  of  artillery  cane  fiom  a  anall  batteiy  planted 
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OB  tbB  dope  in  fiont  f>t  some  cottages,  whoie  white  laces  I  could 
aeaicely  see  for  the  smoke;  and  near  the  sane  spot  appeared  a  group 
of  horsemen,  one  of  whom  had  his  hand  extended  towards  the  centre 
of  die  field,  where  the  roost  serious  struggle  of  the  day  was  going  on. 
At  tbrnt  point  a  large  dark  body  of  pikeraen  were  advancing  with  a 
steady  mishaken  fW>nt  towards  the  artillery  I  have  mentioned,  notwith- 
standing the  repeated  charges  of  a  gallant  regiment  of  cavalry,  who 
twice  within  my  sight  hurled  themselves  upon  the  pikes,  on^  were 
driven  back  with  the  loss  of  some  of  their  number,  who  were  instantly 
trodden  under  fix>t  by  the  still  advancing  infantry. 

I  saw  at  once  by  their  brighter  dresses  and  flattening  scarfs  that 
Ae  cavalry  in  that  part  of  the  field  belonged  to  the  royal  forces;  they 
evidently  also  made  no  impression  oh  the  parliamentary  iAfantry;  and 
though  inexperienced  enough  in  the  art  of  war,  I  felt  that  the  only 
duuice  of  breaking  that  long  deep  line  of  pikes  would  be  gained  by  a 
ehaige  upon  their  flank,  which  our  position  just  commanded.  We 
were  about  three  hundred  yards  from  them.  We  mustered  but  ninety- 
seven  men;  but  the  sigh!  of  tlie  energetic  strife  before  us,  the  anima- 
ting outcry  of  the  fight,  and  the  impatience  which  had  gathered  in  our 
bosoms  under  a  long  and  irriUiting  delay,  were  all  in  our  favour.  At 
die  very  moment  I  saw  die  royalist  cavalry  once  more  rallying  for  the 
charge,  I  too  gave  the  word  to  my  men;  and  dashing  down  upon  the 
enemy's  flank  in  a  compact  mass,  shouting  loudly,  **God  and  the  kingr* 
we  were  in  an  instant — almost  before  I  knew  it — ^in  the  very  heart  of 
die  pariiament's  infantry.  We  had  cut  our  way  through,  literally  like 
a  e8nnon«shot  The  third  and  fourth  ranks  of  pikemen  were  all  in 
diaovder;  the  second  rank  turned  upon  tlie  enemies  whom  they  found 
so  unexpectedly  in  their  rear;  the  first  gave  way  before  the  renewed 
charge  of  the  Cavaliers  in  front;  and  as  the  spell  of  their  previous  suc- 
cess had  been  their  tmion  and  firm  order,  the  moment  their  ranks  were 
broken  they  began  to  fly.  Fear,  the  most  infectious  of  all  diseases, 
qvead  among  them,  and  they  dispersed  in  every  direction  long  before 
the  chances  of  the  day  had  really  gone  against  them. 

This  I  behold  after  I  rose,  for  one  grim  fellow  had  stopped  me  in 
career,  as  I  was  urging  on  my  horse  still  farther  into  their  ranks,  by 
burying  his  pike  in  my  poor  charger's  poimil.  I  struck  at  him  as  I 
leD,  but  could  not  reach  him ;  and  he  was  just  preparing  the  seme  fate 
tat  me  which  had  befiillen  poor  Sorel,  when  the  front  line  was  broken 
by  the  Cavaliers,  and  he  was  shot  dead  by  a  pistol-ball.  Unffble  to 
fiiUow  the  pursuit,  I  stood  and  gazed  around  me,  in  hopes  of  seeing 
some  unappropriated  horse  which  might  put  me  again  at  the  head  of 
my  men,  who  had  passed  on  some  way  before  me. 

The  royalists  were  now  rallied  all  round,  and  it  appeared  to  me  that 
I  could  now  distinguish  on  the  field  several  more  rcgimentB  than  I  had 
seen  at  fint  The  group  of  officers  on  the  hill  were  also,  by  tliis  time, 
advancing  along  the  field ;  and  one  of  them,  a  middle-aged  hale-looking 
man,  with  quick,  keen  eyes,  and  a  firm  determined  mouth,  rode  up  to 
me  with  the  somewhat  mixed  exclamation  of, 

*'  Who  the  devil  are  jrou,  sir,  that  come  in  here  to  win  a  battle  you 
have  nothing  to  do  with  7  Cods  fish !  the  person  who  made  that 
charge  on  the  flank  of  the  rebels  ought  scarcely  to  be  unknown  to  me. 
Who  the  devil  are  you,  sir ;  for  I  have  forgot  your  phiz?" 

**  My  name  is  Masterton,  sir,"  I  replied ;  "  I  came  up  to  the  field  by 
accident  at  a  fortunate  moment" 

**  And  of  that  fortunate  moment  you  made  a  skilful  and  gallant  use," 
replied  die  officer,  more  seriously.  **  Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  they 
are  happy  men  to  whom  such  accidents  happen.  But  how  is  it. 
Colonel  Masterton  f  I  expected  to  see  an  older  man,  and  more 
soMiets  •" 

"You  mistake  me  for  my  brother,  sir,  I  perceive,"  was  my  reply. 
**  I  am  but  Colonel  Masterton*s  younger  brodier,  to  whom,  if  as  I  sus- 
pect, yon  be  Lord  Norwich,  you  sent  a  commission  as  captain  of  a 
troop  of  horse." 

**  OoM !  man,  and  where  is  jrour  brother,  then  f "  demanded  the  gene- 
ral. **  Where  is  his  regiment?  Why  is  he  not  here  at  the  hour  of 
need  ?  But  we  must  speak  of  all  this  hereafler.  There,  mount  that 
horse,  my  young  gallant !  Gather  your  troop  together,  and  follow  that 
Toad  to  die  right;  keep  the  pikemen  who  have  fled  that  way  from 
forming  agam  on  our  flank.  But  go  no  farther  than  the  mill,"  he 
added,-  hallooing  afler  me.  **  Go  no  fiother  than  the  mill,  then  come 
back  to  Wrotham  and  report  jrourself" 

He  then  turned  to  give  other  orders  for  the  pursuit ;  and  obeying 
his  commands,  I  followed  the  road  to  the  right  About  a  hundred 
3rBrds  from  the  common  I  found  a  considerable  body  of  the  enemy 
already  begtiming  to  rally ;  but  they  had  just  been  defeated — ^we  had 
just  been  victorious;  and  dashing  at  once  in  among  them,  we  again 
dispersed  them  over  the  hedges  and  through  the  flelds,  cutting  down  a 
numbei'who  were  either  bold  enou^  to  resist  or  too  slow  to  escape.  We 
saw  many,  too,  of  the  unhappy  wretches  flying  here  and  there,  several 
of  them  desperately  wounded,  and  some  of  them  with  scarcely  suffi- 
cient strength  to  totter  on.  My  troopers,  whose  fresh  taste  of  blood 
had  done  but  litde  service  to  their  humanity,  would  fain  have  termi- 
nated die  suflerings  of  those  poor  fugitives  in  the  most  summary  man- 
ner; but  with  some  trouble  I  compelled  them  to  refrain;  and  after 
purstling  our  way  to  the  mill  uninterrupted,  we  returned  l^  die  same 
rood,  and  sought  the  litde  village,  near  which  I  had  seen  the  artillery 
of  the  t03ral  force. 

Not  knowing  where  to  quarter  my  men,  I  drew  them  up  by  the 
aide  of  the  green,  and  went  on  foot  to  seek  Lord  Goring.  A  crowd  of 
oflfcers  and  soldiers  near  one  particular  cottage  directed  me  to  him, 
•nd  anteriog  at  ooce  the  litde  room  in  which  he  was,  I  found  him 


sitting  with  two  or  diree  odier  gendemen-^^all  just  aa  they  left  die 
field— at  an  oaken  table,  on  which  was  a  huge  piece  of  roast  meat 
and  a  salad.  A  number  of  people  stood  about  him  receiving  orders ; 
and  his  dinner  was  continually  interrupted  by  die  necessity  of  Uymg 
down  his  knife  to  sign  various  papers,  or  point  out  various  movemento 
on  a  map  that  lay  beside  him. 

Several  of  these  aflairs  were  thus  transacted  befbre  his  eye  fell 
upon  me;  but  when  it  did  so  he  ezchiimed,  "Well,  Master  Harry  Mafl> 
terton,  I  owe  you  more  thanks  than  I  had  time  to  pay  you  this  morn- 
ing for  J'our  good  help  in  the  hour  of  need ;  and  I  now  call  diesege»> 
tlemen  to  witness  how  high  I  hold  your  conduct,  for  under  God — and 
I  am  no  fimatic  to  say  to  Him  belongs  the  fint  word  of  thanks,"  and 
he  reverendy  touched  his  hat, — but  as  1  was  saying,  tuider  God,  the 
success  of  tOKlay's  skimiish  is  mainly  attributable  to  you.  Remark, 
the  forces  I  expected  not  having  joined  me,  I  had  bat  fifteen  hundrad 
men  on  the  field,  and  had  my  position  here  been  forced,  I  should  hava 
lost  my  communication  with  Hales  and  die  rest;  and  probaUy  we  might 
never  have  been  able  to  have  effected  our  junction.  This  gives  greater 
importance  to  this  aflair  than  the  mere  business  of  die  skirmish  itselC 
which,  as  I  said  before,  was  as  successfhl  as  it  has  been  alone,  I  believop 
through  your  fortunately  coming  up  on  the  enemy's  flank,  seeing  the 
precise  moment  when  a  charge  could  be  effiietive,  and  executing  gal- 
lantly what  was  judiciously  devised.  Gendemen  Cavalien,  who  have 
served  the  king  so  often,  do  not  think  I  imply  blame  to  you  by  my 
praise  of  this  young  soldier.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  of  you  bat 
would  have  done  the  same,  had  you  been  placed  as  he  was;  and  as 
you  were,  you  acted  as  well  as  men  could  act ;  and  you,  think  it  suf^ 
ficient  honour  that  I  say  you  have  behaved  as  well  as  the  oldest  and 
best  servants  of  his  majesty  could  have  done,  had  they  been  placed  in 

your  situation." 

It  may  be  easily  supposed  what  I  felt  at  such  a  public  address  fiom 
the  comraande^in-chief,  and  my  pleasure  would  have  been  unmixed 
and  overflowing,  had  I  not  feared  that  he  would  every  moment  ask 
me  in  the  same  public  way  the  cause  of  my  brodier's  absence.  But 
something  in  my  manner,  I  know  not  what,  had  shewn  to  his  keen 
eye  that  all  was  not  quite  right  in  those  lespecti ;  and  with  a  deli- 
cacy of  feeling  which  I  could  not  have  expected  from  his  general 
reputation,  his  habits,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  he  refrained 
from  questioning  me  further  till  he  could  do  so  in  private. 

I  stood  for  some  time,  however,  in  momentary  expectation  of  having 
some  inquiry  put  to  me,  for  which.  Heaven  knows,  I  had  no  answer 
ready ;  and  I  contrived  in  a  very  few  minutes  to  torture  myself  widi 
imaginary  interrogations  and  replies,  fiir  more  painfully  than  if  what 
is  emphatically  called  the  questUm  had  been  really  applied  to  me. 
Lord  Norwich,  however,  seemed  to  have  forgotten  all  about  my  two- 
ther,  but  at  length,  calling  me  nearer  to  him,  he  demanded  what  I  had 
done  with  my  troopers;  and  being  informed  that  I  had  left  diem  drawn 
up  without  till  I  had  waited  upon  him,  he  directed  me  to  speak  widi 
the  quarter^master  of  his  own  regiment  concerning  the  disposal  of 
them  for  the  night  He  then  added,  in  a  low  tone,  *'  Return  in  an 
hour,  young  gendeman ;  you  will  then  find  roe  akme,  and  I  would 
have  some  more  cqpuversation  with  you." 

Glad  to  escape,  I  proceeded  to  find  out  the  ofiScer  to  whom  he  re- 
ferred me;  and  having  made  all  the  necessary  arrangements,  inspected 
die  tioop,  and  ascertained  die  amount  of  our  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded,  which  was  comparatively  small,  I  superintended  the  bring- 
ing in  of  two  of  our  wounded  companions  who  had  remained  upon 
the  field,  and  then  turned  towards  the  village  again. 

I  had  mingled  in  the  f5ray;  I  had  aided  in  die  bloodshed;  with 
all  my  small  power,  I  had  edged  the  sword  of  die  destroying  angel  ,- 
and  during  die  whole,  I  had  felt  very  little  after  die  first  momeM, 
but  the  eagerness  with  which  a  boy  pursues  a  butterfly  or  a  bird ;  yet 
as  I  again  passed  over  the  field,  and  had  in  one  place  to  pick  my 
way  between  five  or  six  naked  corpses,  which  some  fiends  of  women 
had  already  stripped  and  left  glaring  widi  dieir  gashes  in  die  eveniqg 
sunset,  I  own  a  chill  feeling  of  horror  came  over  me,  and  I  could  not 
but  comment  sadly  on  die  bloody  work  in  which  I  had  been  ao 
ardendy  engaged. 

Was  it  glory,  I  asked  myself,  to  make  such  thmgs  as  diatf  Was  be 
the  most  honourable  who  could  devise  the  quickest  meana  of  changing 
die  godlike  human  form,  with  all  the  mighty  beauty  of  lift  and 
energy,  to  die  cold,  meaningless,  leaden  tilings  dut  lay  cumbering  dio 
bloody  earth  over  which  diey  had  lately  moved  in  hope  and  expecta- 
tion f  But  alas!  glory  and  honour,  and  all  the  wishes,  desires,  and 
pleasures  which  man  dignifies  widi  fine  or  tuneful  names,  wfll  but 
few  of  them  bear  die  microscope. 

The  hour  was  just  expired  when  I  again  turned  to  Lord  Goring'B 
quarters,  which  in  feet  consisted  of  a  mere  cottage.  He  was  not  yet 
alone,  but  his  present  occupation  seemed  only  die  discussion  of  a  bottle 
of  strong  waters,  with  a  genUetaan  who  sat  near  him;  and  who,  the 
moment  after,  rose  and  left  the  chamber,  while  the  general  widi  hia 
own  hand  restored  the  spirits  to  a  nook  in  a  comer  cupboard,  from 
which  the  botde  had  been  withdrawn. 

"Sit,  young  gendemen,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  we  were  alone;  "ait 
and  let  me  hear  why,  instead  of  sending  a  single  trooj^  your  brother 
did  not  bring  down  the  whole  regiment  he  had  commission  to  raise. 
I  would  not  speak  widi  you  publicly  on  a  matter  where  I  have  to 

speak  harshly." 

"  My  brodier,  my  lord,"  I  replied,  "  waited  your  lordship's  oideis. 
Two  messengers  have  been  sent  you  fiom  Penfoni-btume." 

••  None  have  reached  me,  sir,"  he  answered  hastily;  ** none  Yaxm 
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BM.    Ondti!    oow!  dr,  had  be  not  oiden  to  join  bm  with 

ftUfpMdr 

"Till  thk  noniiv,  nqr  Vifid,"  I  Mid  in  K^ply,  "he  did  not  know  the 
pOiitiDii  of  four  hicdihip'e  fticee." 

"Thenwfaf  didhe  notoooie  when  he  did  know  itr  demanded 
liOfd  Norwich,  vehemently.  *'  Sir,  there  ie  wmethii^  moce  in  this! 
I  hive  heeid  of  e  VBgiment  being  qwurtered  ftr  three  deye  or  more  et 
taiiiiMeiime,  while  the  oonnendinf  officer  revelled  et  the  houM  of 
•  ewiiin  ftir  widow  or  wife— or  ewnethint  he,  wul  It  your 
heolher  a  oowaid  r 

**  My  frmily,  in  genenl,  doee  not  piodace  euch  thinfi,"  I  replied* 
leddeouflf ;  and  be  inelantly  added, 

**  NOk  no,  I  do  not  rappoie  it  doee.  But  what  am  I  to  think,  young 
geatknmn  t  Here,  your  brother  with  orden  to  make  all  speed  and 
join  me  without  delay,  halli  ibr  three  day*  widiin  fiAeen  or  aixteen 
mike  of  my  head-quaiteit,  leavea  me  to  be  attacked—^,  and  nearly 
defeated,  l^  the  rebele,  and  aende  me  but  the  mooour  of  a  hundred 
men.  Sir,  the  veiy  feci  of  hie  aending  you  wae  either  an  insult  to 
himself  or  to  me.    If  you  oouki  come,  he  could  come." 

^'Nay,  sir,"  I  aivwered,  **  my  brother  did  not  contemplate  my  join- 
ing you.  He  sent  me  out  to  reconnoitre,  and  hearing  the  firing,  I 
tame  down  to  be  of  what  poor  service  I  could."* 

"^  What,  then,  I  have  not  lo  thank  him  even  for  your  prssence  f" 
eried  the  general.  **  'Tie  well!  'tis  mighty  well!  Reconnoitre,  sir! 
In  three  daya'  time  he  siMwM  have  been  as  fully  anqnainted  with  the 
whole  country  round  him,  as  I  am  with  the  surfece  of  that  table. 
Reconnoitre !  Did  he  always  send  out  a  whole  troop  to  reconnoitre 
for  three  days,  before  he  moved  the  reginmnt  fiAeen  miles  f  Sir,  what 
is  the  meaning  of  all  this  f  I  charge  you  on  your  honour,  tell  me  why 
your  brother  has  delayed  his  march  V* 

**I  can  but  stale  hie  motives,  my  lord,  oa  they  were  slated  to  me,** 
I  answered. 

«*Flrimw  !'*  he  cried,  interrupting  me ;  **  Is  your  brother  tampering 
with  the  rebelsf  Is  he  waiting  to  see  which  patty  will  be  victorious  f 
U  he  afraid  or  dieafifiBCled,  stupid  or  idle  t  In  any  case,  sir,  lie  is 
unworthy  and  unfit  to  hol^  the  command  he  doesf  and  by  virtue  of  the 
antbority  repoeed  in  my  hands  by  his  miuesty,  I  am  deieimined  to 
aupenede  him.*' 

**  Nay,  my  kird,  nay,"  I  exclaimed,  seeing  the  unputation  likely  to  fell 
upon  Franks  wone  than  even  the  truth  could  have  made  it  '*  For  God's 
sake,  do  not  on  the  aame  day  yon  honour  me  by  your  thanks  for  a 
good  service,  do  a  thing  that  must  blast  tlie  duuacter  of  my  brother 
for  ever." 

**  Each  line  of  conduct,  nr,  must  have  its  reward,"  replied  Lonl 
Norwich,  sternly.  *<  You  have  acted  well,  with  ekill,  coobiess,  and 
eoumge,  such  aa  we  seklom  eee  in  a  man's  first  fiekJ ;  and  I  have 
thanked  and  wouU  reward  you,  were  there  wiy  means  of  doing  so. 
But  your  brother  haa  neglected  his  duty,  if  not  betmyed  his  trust,  and 
he  too  must  have  his  reward." 

**  Th/ua,  my  lord,"  I  interposed,  somewhat  loo  boldly  perhaps,  **  let 
both  oar  rewarda  be  in  words.  You  thank  me,  and  I  am  more  than 
snfliciently  paid.  Reprimand  my  brother  if  you  pisese,  and  he  will  be 
more  than  snflaciently  punished." 

** Man  than  snificienlly,  sir!"  exclaimed  Lord  Norwidi,  striding  up 
and  down  the  room ;  "  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  in  times  like  these,  when 
activity  and  aeal  are  every  thing,  if  I  were  lo  have  your  brother  out, 
and  shoot  him  on  the  green,  Iw  would  not  be  oiore  lAoa  at^ficienUy 
punished." 

"Indeed,  UQr  Und,"  I  ventured  to  reply,  "Frank  is  mors  to  be  pitied 
than  blamed  in  the  pwsent  case.  He  has  been,  I  believe,  deceived 
by  felae  information,  and  certainly  is  emailed  in  a  way  that  he  finds 
it  dififeult  10  break  duou^k^" 

*<Wheiie,sirf  HowT  demanded  the  genersl,  whose  whole  mind 
WW  fuU  of  militBiy  malten  alone.  "  How  is  he  entangled  t  Show 
me  what  enamyopposes  his  march.  Sir  there  is  not  a  corps  between 
him  and  me,  as  you  youmlf  well  know.  What  enemy  entangles  him, 
air  f  say!" 

**  No  enemy,  my  lord,  but  pretended  friends,"  I  replied,  **  who^  work- 
ing on  his  mind  by  means  of  his  afieclioiis,  do  not  give  his  judgment 
fiur  play.  Indeed,  my  ked,  I  would  answer  for  it,  that  if  he  could 
not  he  got  away  from  the  place  where  he  ienow,he  would  prove  one 
of  the  beet  offiMn  under  your  command." 

Tho  moment  I  had  spoken,  I  rogretted  what  I  had  said,  fearful,  that 
my  worde  might  dmw  on  inquiries  which  I  could  neither  answer  with 
Imnour,  nor  reluse  to  answer  without  suspicion  i  but,  as  very  frequently 
happens,  my  reply,  in  its  very  incaotaousnem,  produced  a  better  efieci 
than  more  studiod  senlsnoes  might  perhaps  have  done. 

"  Ay !  ay !"  exclaimed  the  geneml  with  a  grim  smile*  as  if  a  new 
light  had  suddenly  broken  in  upon  him.  "  Ay !  ay !  I  undentand  you 
new.  A  woman  is  in  it  f  Damn  them  all !  they  have  ruined  more 
aoldien  than  enough.  Women  and  wine!  women  and  wine !  they 
have  done  more  to  defeat  King  Charles's  armies  than  all  the  Fairfens, 
or  Skippons,  or  Cromwells  that  ever  were  bom.  Wonmn  and  wine, 
air!  women  and  wine!"  and  at  ihoee  ondnous  words,  he  shook  his 
hand  wiAi  a  metancholy  fmw& 

I  wouki  wittingly  have  expfeincd  to  Loid  Norwich  thatthe  feelfaigB 
which  detained  my  Inother  finom  Ue  duty,  though  equally  btameable 
in  their  efibcts,  were  not  of  the  coarse  nature  which  be  seemed  to 
■ttppose  (  but,  witbsut  giving  a  momsnt's  attention,  he  cut  sbaip  acrom 
me,  returning, «  itm  hit  ouatom  appawntly,  to  his  own  purtiouhr 


"Nevetthelessi*'  continued  he,  *'the  king's  service,  air,  most  not  ba 
neglected  ibr  any  such  toys ,  and  the  breach  of  duty  in  your  brother  ii 
not  tho  less  culpable,  whatever  may  be  its  cause.  However,  sir,  a 
sort  of  fellow-feeling  for  your  brother*s  situation  makes  me  give  him 
one  chance,  as  well  as  the  pleasure  c^  showing  how  much  I  esteem 
your  conduct  this  day.  My  intention  is,  sir,  to  supersede  your  brother, 
and  name  you  to  the  conmiand." 

I  started  at  this  sudden  announcement,  and  was  about  to  rema^ 
strate,  but  he  stopped  me,  exclaiming,  in  a  sharp  voice,  **  Do  not  inte»> 
nipt  me,  sir,  I  have  let  you  talk  too  much  already.  You  shall  put 
your  new  commission  in  your  pocket;  and  as  you  seem  to  think  Colo- 
nel Masterton  may  behave  bettor  if  removed  from  his  preeent  quarter^ 
you  shall  use  every  means  of  persuasion  you  thiuk  lit  to  make  him 
march  the  regiment  instantly.  If  he  comply,  you  may  bum  the 
superseduie;  but  if  ho  neglect  or  refuse,  >'Ou  have  my  oiders  to  take 
the  command'  instantly,  and  lead  your  troopers  to  meet  me  at  Maid- 
stone. Let  me  see !  Hales  joins  to-morrow  morning  at  four :  we 
march  at  nine.  As  you  have  a  kmg  route  before  you,  I  give  jrou  till 
the  day  after  to^norrow  at  eight  in  the  morning,  to  be  at  the  little 
green  in  front  of  the  Bush  alehouse  out  of  Maidbtone  gates.  There 
halt  and  wait  for  orders  If  you  do  not  receive  them  in  an  hour,  gain 
what  information  you  can,  and  make  all  speed  to  join  me  wherever  I 
may  be.  But  mark  me!  Do  not  let  your  fellows  drink,  for  we  shall 
have  sharp  work  before  that  day  be  over,  I  doubt.  Fairfax  is  pum^ 
iog  me  with  all  speed ;  but  widi  j'our  regiment  and  the  other  rein* 
ibrceroents,  I  doubt  not  we  may  stand  against  him  by  that  time.  Now, 
sir,  good  nig^t !  Be  ready  to  set  out  at  four  to-morrow  morning,  before 
which  hour  you  shall  have  tho  papen  I  mentioned." 

His  tone  implied  that  no  reply  must  be  made ;  and  I  accordingly 
bowed  and  left  the  room  in  silence.  At  the  door  of  the  cottage  I  met 
a  crowd  of  j'oung  Ca\iilieri,  by  whom  1  was  instantly  surrounded,  and 
with  many  a  greeting  and  welcome,  and  various  expresaious  of  thanka 
for  my  assistance  that  day,  I  was  dragged  away,  not  unwillingly,  to 
supper.  Since  an  early  hour  of  the  morning  I  had  tasted  nothing,  and 
therefore  did  ample  justice  to  the  viands  set  before  roe ;  but  I  soon 
found  that  many  a  midnight  bowl  was  likely  to  follow  the  more  solid 
afibir  of  eating,  and  my  whole  object  became  to  escape  from  the 
carousal  that  was  about  to  commence.  We  were  twenty  persons,  in  a 
littlo  low-roofed  room,  whose  dingy  rafters  hc8|ioke  centuries  of  smoke 
and  undoannoss;  and  the  smell  of  various  liquori,  from  rum  to  aqua 
vitn,  as  well  as  the  roar  of  various  voices  sliouting  toasts,  singing 
songs,  and  swearing  oaths,  was  perfectly  overpowering. 

After  drinking  several  toosts,  among  which  I  only  remember  '*HelU 
fire  for  Fairfex,  and  damnation  to  CHiver^s  nose,"  I  was  allowed  to 
make  my  exit,  on  the  plea  of  having  ridden  far  before  the  skirmish, 
as  well  as  fought  hard  in  it;  and  tiudiiig  my  way  to  tho  bam  in  which 
my  men  wore  quartored,  I  lay  down  in  tho  loft  and  fell  sound  a^leepb 
The  next  rooming,  by  the  gray  of  the  da^^ii,  Sir  Geoige  Warrel's 
trumpeiSi  as  he  brought  up  his  large  roiiilbroenienta,  wakened  me 
from  my  slumber;  and  in  a  few  minutes  my  troop  were  on  horwback 
and  ready  to  set  out.  About  a  quarter  oi'  an  hour  after,  an  officer 
delivered  to  me  a  sealed  packet  from  Lord  Goring,  addressed,  ''To  the 
hands  of  the  Honourable  Master  Harry  Masterton,"  and  containing  in 
writing  the  directions  which  had  been  given  me  the  night  beforo, 
signed  by  the  earl.  The  moment  1  received  it  I  put  the  troop  in 
motion,  imd  once  more  returned  towards  Penford-boume. 

The  situation  in  which  I  was  pUred  was  as  painful  as  can  be  well 
conceived,  although  it  gave  me  the  only  chance  of  forcing  Frank  to  do 
his  doty  and  redeem  his  honour,  by  breaking  through  the  snares  with 
which  he  was  enthralled,  and  by  now  acting  vigorously  in  the  service 
of  the  king.  The  method,  however,  in  which  I  was  to  proceed  was 
the  question.  1  knew  my  own  impatience  of  disposition  on  the  one 
hand,  and  his  inclination  to  arbitrary  measures  on  the  other,  loo  well 
to  doubt  that  the  very  feet  of  my  having  joined  Lord  Goring  and  been 
absent  the  whole  day  would  be  a  cause  of  qtiarrel  between  ua,  which 
might  heat  and  irritato  us  both,  before  we  came  to  tho  more  important 
consideration  of  hurrying  our  march  to  Maidiiione.  Nevertheless,  I 
felt  pretty  sure  that,  bearing  to  Frank  the  express  commands  of  the 
general4n-chie(  I  should  be  able  to  prevail  on  him  to  obey  them ;  and 
I  resolved  to  mastor  my  own  temper  as  far  as  possible  in  the  discus- 
sion, that  ho  might  find  no  excuse  for  neglecting  the  orden  in  the 
conduct  of  the  peraon  who  bore  them.  At  the  same  time,  I  deter- 
mined to  act  as  warily  towards  him  as  the  circumstances  peraaitted; 
and  whilo  I  gave  him  Loid  Norwich's  commands  to  proceed  to  Maid- 
stone, not  to  name  even  his  supermdure  but  on  the  last  necessity. 

While  these  thoughu  were  pawing  through  my  brain,  and  working 
themaelves  into  resolutions,  a  honeman  suddenly  crasaed  the  road 
along  which  we  were  travelling.  As  soon  as  he  saw  us  he  drew  in 
his  bridle,  and  paused  for  n  moment  to  look  at  the  troop  as  it  ap- 
proached. He  seemed  to  hesitato  whether  he  should  go  on  or  mm; 
but  the  moment  after,  be  rode  up  to  me,  aayingi  *'  I  give  you  foed 
monow,  Captain  Maaterton,"  and  I  recognised  the  companion  of  o« 
march  to  PenfoKkboume,  Walter  Dixon. 

My  reeolution  was  instantly  taken,  thoog^  periiapa  it  was  a  som^ 
what  rash  one;  and  I  replied,  *'  Good  morrow,  Master  Dixen;  you  are 
doubtlem  coming  to  join  us  at  Penibrd-boume.  We  will  ride  thither 
together.    I  am  just  returning  fiom  Wrotham." 

"I  will  go  part  of  the  way,*'  replied  he;  *'hut  I  cannot  go  the 
wfaole,for  I  have  bunnem  at  Ashford  beibre  I  join  you  finally.  What 
newsat  Wmtfagmf    How  doea  Goring  get  on  f    He  makee  a  ttmid* 
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«  Naf ,  nay,  yoa  muit  rid«  mi  with  mp/'  I  rqjoioed.  **  My  fcn^Mr 
wiUb*  to  glad  to  flee  3roa;"  aad  m  I  apoke,  I  mada  a  mgn,  m  privatelf 
s  jKMBible,  ibr  those  who  weie  behind  to  ride  up. 

<*  I  eaiuiot,  indeed/'  he  replied.  "  Businew  of  a  paMkalar  kind  will 
oonpel  me  to  leave  yon  about  a  mile  hence ;  but  I  vrid  ride  ao  &r 
with  you,  and  you  shall  tell  me  the  news." 

**  Voor  riding  muat  not  slop  there.  Master  Walter  Dixon,"  I  replied, 
■punring  fl>rward  my  hone,  and  catching  hiin  by  the  collar ;  **  yoa 
HiUflt  with  me  to  Penibrd-bourne,  whatever  busineas  you  have  at 
Ashford.*' 

"How  new,  sir!*'  ho  e:cc}ainied,  attempting  to  draw  his  sword. 
**Who  dares  lay  hands  upon  mef*  But  by  this  time  the  two  head* 
■oat  men  of  the  file  were  upon  him,  and  reniatance  was  in  vain. 

*  What  mad  suspicicm  has  crossed  your  brain  now,  sir  f  he  de» 
Manded  angrily.  <*Methought  you  had  laid  aside  all  those  wild 
oaprioes  at  Ameebury.  Do  yon  jest,  sir  f  or  are  you  serious  t  Pray 
o€  what  am  I  accused  now  ?" 

*  I  am  perfeody  serious,  Master  Dixon,"  I  replied;  **  and  aa  to  what 
ym  aie  aeeused  of,  you  shall  hear  a  pert  in  thai  meadow,  where  I 
intend  to  halt  for  lialf  an  hour.  Look  well  to  your  prisoner,  corporal; 
tad  rather  shoot  him  than  let  him  escape." 

80  saying,  I  rode  on,  and  halted  the  troop  for  a  little  rest  in  one  of 
the  fine  green  fields  that  skirt  along  the  windings  of  the  Sloure.  There 
I  called  William  Folki  to  my  side,  and,  while  the  prisoner  was  kept 
at  a  distance,  bade  him  endeavour  to  remember  any  thing  he  had 
ovecheard  Walter  Dixon  say  while  he  had  been  in  die  hands  of  the 
fiunties.  What  he  had  heard,  he  replied,  consnted  akme  of  detached 
aentenoes ;  but  of  these  he  repeated  to  me  several;  and  having  oidered 
liie  prisoner  to  be  brought  before  me,  I  sakl  to  hon, 

•*  Master  Walter  Dixon,  my  servant  William  Fells — ^whom  you  now 
see,  not  for  the  finit  timn— ^ieclores  that  he  has  overhead  from  your  lipa 
a  base  plot  for  betraying  the  trust  my  brodier  placed  in  you,  and  for 
detaintng  him  at  Penford-boame  till  his  own  honour  and  the  opportu- 
nity of  serving  the  king  were  lost  together.  This  may  be  all  a  mis* 
take,  but  you  will  be  good  enough  just  to  pronounce  a  fow  sentences 
In  his  presence,  that  he  may  jadge  better  of  the  voice.  Will  you  have 
die  kindness  to  repeat  afler  me  these  words ;"  and  fixing  my  eyes 
intently  upon  his  ronntenance,  I  added  one  of  the  scraps  with  which 
William  had  furnished  me.  It  was  to  the  following  effect :  **  8e,  he 
replied  that  diey  were  at  their  wits'  end,  for  they  could  not  detach  a 
aufiieient  force  to  keep  him  in  check,  while  they  threw*  forward  three 
Tegiments  upon  Wrotham ;  and  I  told  him  in  reply,  that  if  they  would 
give  me  the  lands,  I  would  undertake  to  keep  him  three  days  longer 
where  he  was.  But  he  said  that  he  could  not  undertake  it — that  the 
council  must  judge ;  end  then  I  said  I  would  do  nednng  more,  for 
notwithstanding  all  I  had  done — prevoited  him  from  joining  Oormg, 
fad  given  them  the  opportimity  of  catting  his  regiment  to  pieee»-> 
the  council  neither  seconded  the  design,  nor  seemed  inclined  to  grant 
me  the  lands." 

WilHam  Felb's  excellent  memory  bad  enabled  him  to  retain  this 
diqointed  speech  veiy  perfecdy ;  and  when  he  repeated  it  to  me,  he 
persisted  in  declaring  that  Welter  Dixon,  and  none  other,  had  spoken 
it  To  my  surprise,  however,  my  prisoner  went  over  it  witltout  a 
ehange  «f  countenance  that  I  could  discover,  although  I  kept«my  eyes 
upon  him,  both  with  the  mtentkm  of  catcliing  any  eflect  it  might  pro- 
daoe,  and  of  increasing  his  confusion  if  he  were  really  guilty.  He 
made  me  reiterate  various  parts  more  than  once,  as  if  he  did  not  re- 
member the  whc^e ;  and  when  he  had  done,  he  calmly  demanded  if  it 
was  alone  ftom  some  fancied  resemblance,  reported  by  a  Ber\'ant,  be- 
tween his  voice  and  that  of  another  person,  whom  the  servant  even 
had  never  seen,  that  I  thought  fit  to  stop  a  gentieman  on  the  highway, 
and  aeeuse  a  penMin  who  on  one  occasion  Imd  guided  me  clear  of  an 
enemy  that  wouM  have.  destro}'ed  both  me  and  mine  but  for  his  in- 
teiferenee? 

He  spoke  with  something  between  sneer  and  reproach  in  his  tone ; 
and  certainly  there  never  was  a  more  artful  piece  of  acting  than  that 
which  he  displayed  upon  the  occasion ;  'but,  remembering  what  I  had 
aeard  myself  at  the  hill,  I  replied  that  it  wa.s  not  on  such  circuntrtances 
ahme  that  I  accused  liim ;  for  that  plenty  of  odier  proof  existed  against 
him,  as  he  would  find  hereafter.  Resolving  to  tiy  him  a  little  fhrther, 
I  then  ordered  the  tiwp  to  hone,  pretendmg  to  be  surprised  at  the 
lateness  of  the  hour;  and  observmg  aloud  to  William  Fells,  that  if  we 
did  not  make  haste  we  should  not  arrive  before  the  execution  of  Ga- 
briel Jones.  This  I  said  with  my  back  towards  die  prisoner;  but 
turning  sharply  round  the  moment  it  had  passed  my  lips,  I  saw  him 
beoome  first  deadly  pale,  and  then  as  crimson  as  my.swoid-knot  So 
Ar  my  suspicions  were  confirmed;  and  I  resolved,  even  if  I  eouW 
prove  nothing  against  Master  Waiter  Dixon,  to  keep  him,  at  all  risks, 
so  securely  that  he  could  betray  us  no  further  than  he  had  done. 

The  troop  now  marched  forward ;  and  without  accident  or  interrap- 
tion  we  arrived  ai  Penford-boume.  My  brother  was  not  with  the 
regiment,  and  the  news  that  he  had  not  set  his  foot  in  the  village  that 
day,  evidently  showed  that  his  infotnation  and  indifiTerence  had  in- 
eraaaed,  rather  than  diminished,  during  our  absence. 

Leaving  Walter  Dixon  well  guarded,  and  with  strict  orders  to  the 
•antriea  to  allow  no  one  speech  of  him,  I  proceeded  to  the  mansion- 
hoon;  bat  there  also  I  was  disappointed  in  my  seareh.  Frank  had 
ridden  out  with  Lady  Eleanor;  and  I  dismounted  to  wait  hia  return : 
bttt,  finding  that  I  was  only  irritaling  raya^  aa  I  sat  alone,  with  the 
expectation  of  what  was  to  ensue,  and  was  getting  up  in  my  ©wn 
teagiaatfoa  a  varietjr  of  angiy  obaenratiam  Arny  bfoter  and  repliea 


for  mpaeUt  which  enly  pnpand  my  mind  to  b^ifvaribLa  emd  ptlahftt 
I  vary  soon  raomted  a  heA  home,  and  fade  ool  to  seek  the  par^.  i 
met  the  whole  cortege  not  a  hundred  yards  from  the  pari(  ffatcai 
Frank  evidendy  in  h^  apiiiti,  andthelMlyaUthatwaagayaMl 
lovely.  I  oould  not  bat  paroeive  that  my  oamiag  ovanhadowed  the 
brigfatnemofdiemoRungfoilambodL  Lady  Eleanor  drew  a  daap 
sigh,  but  welcomed  me  courteously.  My  biocher'a  brow  gathered  into 
a  ftowa;  and  Temariong  upon  myabaoBee  from  quartan  the  night  be- 
fore, he  trusted,  he  Mid,lhat  i  had  aoma  good  oauw  to  amign  for  not 
returning. 

I  replied  that  I  had ;  and  would  communicate  it  to  him  fit  leinuas 
and  tundng  my  horse's  head,  I  accompamed  the  eavakdda  in  its 
return. 

Scaicely  had  we  enteiad  the  gatea,  and  turned  into  one  of  the  long 
deep  avennea  which  was skirtod  on  the  right-haad  by  amam  of  brok«i 
copsewood,  when  a  man,  evidently  a  gentleman*  babtlod  in  black» 
orasaed  the  avenue ;  and  without  taking  any  notice  apparenay  of  omr 
party,  entered  the  copse.  Lady  Eleanor  dnw  in  her  homo  with  audi 
a  sadden  recoil  as  almoat  to  throw  him  on  hia  haundies. 

•'What  is  the  raatterr  exclaimed  Frank, adio  had  not  aeon  the 
figure.  *<  You  are  ai,  Ellen.  How  deadly  pale  you  look.  For  hea- 
ven's Mke,  what  is  the  matter  f 

"  Nodiing!  nothing."'  replied  she  hastily;  and  aaeing  me  aboat  to 
enter  the  oopae  after  die  imrader,riie  added,  "Do  not!  do  not  forOod'a 
sake.     I  know  ivho  it  is." 

*«Whowhatiar  denumdedmy  baothor.  «« I  mw  no  one  bat  oar- 
selves." 

••Oh,  it  was  but  the  forester,"  she  replied.  "But  he  came  acram 
me  so  suddenly,  he  made  me  start.    Let  us  proceed,  gentleman." 

We  accordingly  moved  on,  Frank  aatiafied  diat  it  wm  the  formlar 
who  had  caiMod  die  lady's  sodden  etait;  and  I  equally  convinced  that 
it  was  not.  Lady  Eleanor,  however,  did  not  recover  her  eomqpoaura 
completely ;  and  diough  she  spoke  of  various  subjecta  as  we  rode  for* 
waid,  strove  for  cheerfulness,  and  even  for  miirth, — her  oonversatioii 
was  broken,  her  answers  wandered  from  die  point,  and  bar  gayal|r 
was  evidendy  the  eflfbrt  of  a  heart  ill  at  rest,  to  cover  tha  cauoa  of  in 
disturbance.  As  we  appooacfaed  the  houae,  ahe  complained  of  faligaa  ( 
and  en  dismounting,  retired  to  her  own  apartment 

Frank,  with  a  step  of  slow  deliberation,  proceeded  to  the  apailmiOt 
in  which  I^y  Eleanor  usually  nt  Whatwasinhjs  thmightslkaow 
notr-whedier  he  felt  that  he  oonkl  ecareely  blame  me  for  a  breach  of 
dutv,  when  heiuraself  was  neglecting  his  own ;  or  wbedwr  hii  whda 
ffliiid  WM  occupied  widi  her  who  had  juat  left  ns,  and  the  idea  of  hia 
milHary  command  come  acrom  him  but  as  a  brief  and  tnmUefoma 
memoiy  to  be  banished  aa  soon  as  poarible,  I  cannattelL  However, 
he  sauntered  into  die  room  widi  deep  thought  written  in  his  eyes,  but 
with  listless  mdifierence  in  his  walk  and  manner.  He  aaid  nothing 
concerning  ray  prolonged  absence ;  but,  advancing  towards  the  win* 
dews,  took  op  a  book  which  Lady  Eleanor  had  been  reading,  laid  it 
down  again,  after  a  brief  and  casual  glance ;  raiaad  her  lute  from  the 
cushions  on  which  it  rested,  ran  his  hmid  over  the  atrings,  drawing 
forth  Bome  discordant  notes,  and  then  replaced  it  where  he  found  it; 
and  at  length  turning  to  the  window,  he  gased  out  for  a  moment  or 
two  in  silence.  I  was  sflent  also,  and  stood  watchmg  hiamovemeiils 
with  mingled  foelbigs  of  pahi  and  impatience.  In  a  few  minum  ho 
turned ;  and,  as  if  he  folt  it  abaolutely  neoemaiy  to  say  aomediing,  ha 
asked, ''Well,  Harry!  have  you  reconnoitred  ttia  eoimtry  batwaen 
this  and  Wrodmra?"  speaking  in  a  very  dilierent  lone  from  dmt  which 
he  had  used  in  the  first  irritation  of  my  importunate  ratnm. 

**  I  have,  Frank,"  I  replied,  ''and  have  to  uiform  you  on  that  head, 
d»t  there  is  not  die  slightest  appearance  of  any  enemy  fium  diisplflOB 
to  the  head-quarten  of  Lord  Norwich."  At  the  latter  worda  of  my 
reply  he  staned,  and  turning  very  red,  demanded, 

" Then  did  you  visit  Lord  Ooring's  quartenf  Did  yon  see  Lord 
Goring,  sir?  -  How  came  you  to  disobey  your  ordenf  I  bade  you 
reconnoitre  the  country,  not  proceed  to  the  army !" 

"To  reconnoitre  die  country  between  this  and  Wrodmm  were  te 
commands  I  received,"  was  my  reply ;  "  In  doing  so,  I  found  Lonl 
Goring  attacked  in  position  by  die  forces  of  the  rebek,  and  of  course 
yielded  him  that  aid  and  aariatance  which,  as  a  servant  of  his  Migea^, 
I  was  bound  to  do." 

"  You  have  disobeyed  my  orders,  sirr  cried  he,  drawing  nearer  to 
me,  with  a  countenance  in  which  anger,  and  agitation,  and  shame 
were  strangely  mingled ;  **  you  have  disabled  my  oiden !  What  did 
Lord  Goring  say?  What  part  had  you  in  the  action  ?  Whan  did  it  take 
phice  ?  What  questions  did  he  ask  ?  How  was  your  troop— T' 

How  many  more  interrogatories  he  would  have  addressed  to  me  I 
do  not  know,  had  not  a  servant  entered,  and  presented  a  billet,  which 
he  said  had  been  left  for  Cotonel  Masterton  by  a  stranger,  who  staid 
not  a  moment  at  die  door.  At  fint,  Frank  scarcely  noticed  the  servant 
or  the  note  that  had  been  given  him ;  but  the  lackey,  seeing  fax  m 
his  agitation  he  was  twisting  die  paper  to  pieces,  ventured  to  tuxn 
bock,  and  tell  hhn  ftirther,  ibat  the  stranger  had  been  very  particular 
in  directing  that  it  should  be  delivered  immediately,  and  witk  care. 
My  brother  dien  opened  it,  and  ran  his  eye  over  the  cantenl»«^.he 
paused — ^read  it  again  more  attentively,  muttering  to  himaeli^ "  Well  I 
mighty  well!  If  that  may  settle  it!  So! — ^Now,  sir,"  he  continued, 
turning  once  more  towards  me,  with  a  cooler  but  still  steroar  air, 
"  Now,  sir,  what  said  Lord  Norwich !" 

"He  bhimed  highly  our  delay  at  diia  plaoe,"  replied  I;  "he  aaid  it 
nyinccmiaiy,  hmzcumUe,  and  wrong  in  avety  aaow  af  iho  wmd." 
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^  That  he  and  I  will  settle  when  we  meet "  interrupted  Fmnk ; 
*'  doubtless,  according  to  your  showing,  sir,  my  conduct  might  be  wrong 
and  inexcusable." 

**  You  do  not  do  me  justice,  Frank,"  I  answered ;  "  you  do  not  indeed* 
I  gave  your  own  motives  to  Lord  Goring  as  you  had  given  them  to  me. 
I  did  all  I  could  to  shield  your  honour  aftd  your  character  from  suspi- 
cion, if  not  direct  accusation." 

**  Who  dared  impugn  my  honour  and  my  character,  sir  ?"  demanded 
he,  his  eyes  every  moment  flashing  more  brightly,  and  his  cheek 
growing  redder  and  more  red ;  *'  who  dare  suspect  me  of  any  thing 
dishonourable  ?" 

"  Your  commander-in-chief,  Frank  Masterton !"  I  answered,  becom- 
ing somewhat  heated  in  my  turn ;  "  he  said  that  he  heard  you  had 
been  here  three  days ;  that  in  three  days  you  should  have  known 
every  rood  of  the  country  round  you ;  that  your  orders  were  precise 
to  join  him  without  delay;  and  that  want  of  zeal  and  activity  in  the 
present  case  was  a  worse  crime  than  even  cowardice.  He  said, 
moreover,  that  you  had  left  him  to  be  attacked  through  utter  negli- 
gence or  treachery ;  ay,  and  to  be  defeated  also^  as  he  would  have 
been,  he  owned,  had  not  a  part  of  our  regiment  come  up  unexpectedly." 
"How  was  that,  sir?  Speak!-— explain!"  exclaimed  my  brother. 
-  Do  you  mean  lo  say  that  you — ^you  and  your  handful  of  troopers 
turned  the  battle  in  favour  of  Lord  Goring  f  The  ro3ral  cause  must 
be  at  the  dregs  indeed,"  he  added,  witli  one  of  his  bitter  sneen,  '*  if 
Harry  Masterton  and  fifty  men  could  save  the  Cavaliers  fiom  defeat!" 
-  A  .less  thing  might  have  done  it,"  replied  I ;  and  I  proceeded  to 
explain  to  him  what  had  occurred,  together  with  the  particulars  I  had 
gathered  during  my  stay  at  Wrotham,  conoeming  the  events  which 
had  taken  place  previous  to  my  arrival  I  pointed  out  to  him  that 
Lord  Norwich  had  but  fifteen  hundred  men  at  the  village,  and  that 
the  ParUamentary  Generals  had  endeavoured,  by  ibrcing  his  position 
with  three  regiments,  while  they  kept  the  other  body  of  the  royalists 
in  check  with  a  superior  force,  not  only  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the 
two  divisions,  but  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  one  near  Rochester,  and  cut 
them  both  to  pieces  in  detail.  I  informed  him  how  iar  this  plan  had 
succeeded  when  the  fortunate  accident  of  our  arrival  (not  only  at  the 
piedse  moment,  but  on  the  precise  spot  necessary  to  success,)  shook 
the  advancing  coltunn  of  infiintry,  and  favoured  the  last  charge  of  the 
Cavaliers. 

As  I  proceeded,  the  countenance  of  my  brother  changed ;  the  senti- 
ments of  duty,  patriotism,  and  honour,  which  had  been  smothered  in 
other  feelings,  but  not  extinguished,  blazed  up  again  in'his  bosom ;  the 
aspimtion  for  glory  and  distinction,  which  all  feel  or  have  felt,  revived 
— 4;he  colour  came  and  went  in  his  cheek  with  a  fitful  mpidity,  almost 
equal  to  the  summer  lightning  on  the  verge  of  the  evening  sky — end 
as  I  spoke  of  strife,  and  conquest,  and  success,  and  triumph,  he  cast 
himself  down  on  the  cushions,  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  exclaim- 
ing, "And  I  not  diere !  and  I  not  there !  Good  God !  and  I  not  there !" 
"  Frank !"  said  I,  laying  my  hand  upon  his  arm  with  a  firm  but 
kindly  pressure,  "  there  is  a  way  of  retrieving  all,  if  you  will  but  em- 
brace it.  I  bear  you  Lord  Goring's  orders  to  inarch  imroediatdy  for 
Maidstone ;  he  expcots  you  there  to  meet  him  by  to-morrow  morning 
at  eight  o*  the  clock,  as  he  intends,  if  possible,  to  make  a  stand  there. 
A  general  battle  must  immediately  take  place ;  the  former  was  but  a 
skirmish.  March  with  all  speed,  command  your  regiment  in  the  mo- 
ment of  danger  and  difficulty,  and  win  glory  that  will  render  all  mis- 
takes forgotten  at  once." 

The  good  spirit  was  awakened,  and  starting  up  from  the  couch,  my 
brother  declared  he  would  go,  if— be  was  resolved  to  go,  but — 

I  feel  sure  that  I  could  have  soon  dissolved  those  ifs  and  htdM,  far 
more  easily  than  ilamilcar's  son  reduced  the  rocks  of  the  Alpine 
passes.  All  might  have  been  explained,  all  might  have  been  reme- 
died, but  at  that  moment  Lady  Eleanor  entered  the  room,  and  Frank's 
good  resolves  were  petrified  in  a  moment  The  inferior  soul  resumed 
its  ascendancy ;  the  confidence  between  us  was  destroyed ;  and  he  felt 
ashamed,  I  am  sure,  at  having  yielded,  even  as  much  as  he  had  done, 
to  the  counsels  which  would  have  freed  him  from  the  mental  thraldom 
that  bound  him  down. 

"  I  fear  I  interrupt  you,  gentlemen,"  said  Lady  Eleanor,  pausing  in 
her  advance ;  "  I  fear  I  break  in  upon  some  matter  of  deep  import ;" 
and  her  eye  glanced  from  the  now  animated  countenance  of  my  brother 
Id  mine,  striving  to  read  whether  the  feelings  that  sparkled  in  each 
were  amicable  or  angry.  I  was  silent ;  for  I  felt  that  she  not  only 
interrupted  my  discourse,  but  all  my  best  designs. 

Frank,  however,  replied  with  a  smile,  "  Not  in  the  least,  dearest 
lady!  not  in  the  least!"  and  as  he  spoke,  he  took  her  hand,  and  led 
her  to  her  seat  near  the  window,  adding,  ".  Our  conversation  will  soon 
be  over  on  important  subjects.  Harry,  I  can  and  will  join.  Lord  Nor- 
wich to-morrow,  but  it  cannot  be  by  eight  o'clock." 

**  Then  you  may  as  well  not  join  him  at  all,  Frank,"  I  answered, 
eomewhat  impatiently,  as  I  saw  new  delays  blighting  all  that  I  had 
accomplished.  "  Lord  Goring's  orders  are,  that  the  regiment  be  at 
Maidstone  by  eight  at  hitest,  and  they  must  bo  obeyed." 

Lady  Eleanor  passed  her  hand  twice  across  her  eyes;  and  Frank 
replied,  resuming  at  once  the  cold,  stem  tone  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  use,  ™         .  ..    t.      v_    .  V 
"  That,  sir,  is  my  business.    The  regiment  cannot  be  there  by  eight 

m^no,  nor  by  nine." 

I  was  now  convinced  th^t  all  would  again  be  lost  without  some 
great  efibrt  to  change  his  determination ;  and  I  made  one,  which 
yyrtri^ing  but  the  painful  circumstances  in  which  I  was  placed  ooald 


justify— which  nothing  eke  could  have  induced  me  to  attempt  Not 
that  that  measure  was  one  of  thou^t  and  calcalatioii.  On  the  ooi^ 
trary,  it  was  one  of  impulse— the  last  resource  of  my  mind  in  despair 
of  seeing  a  brother  act  as  his  duty,  his  honour,  and  lus  name  required. 
**  Lady  Eleanor  Fleming,"  I  said,  advancing  to  the  spot  where  that 
lady  sat,  with  the  tears  clustered  in  her  beautiful  eyes,  and  acarody 
withheld  from  running  over,  even  by  all  woman's  habitnal  command 
of  her  own  feelings—*'  Lady  Eleanor  Fleming,  mine  is  a  hard  task.  I 
speak  to  my  brother,  who  is  as  dear  to  me  as  ever  brother  was  to 
brother — I  speak  to  him  as  advocate  for  his  own  honour,  for  his  own 
duty. — Do  not  interrupt  me,  Frank,  for  pity's  sake;  fbr,'iudeed,  I 
would  interest  a  more  persuasive  voice  than  mine  to  plead  the  same 
cause.  Ijady,  I  bear  him  the  direct  orders  of  his  conunander-in-diief 
to  mareh  his  regiment  a  short  and  easy  distance  by  a  particular  hour, 
in  order  to  share  in  movements  and  eflbrts  on  which  the  safety  of  the 
king  and  the  realm  depend,  as  the  last  stake  which  can  be  played  fiir 
the  crown  of  this  country.  Speak,  lady,  if,  as  I  believe,  you  hokf'him 
dear ;  and  urge  him  m  the  straight-forward  duty  that  lies  before  him. 
Speak,  for  the  love  of  Heaven ;  for  he  is  ruining  himself)  and  casting 
away  his  honour  as  a  soldier !" 

No  language  can  express  the  bright  but  beautiful  colour  that 
overspread  her  ftce  at  an  appeal  which  touched,  perhaps  loo  boldly, 
on  feelings  that  I  was  supposed  not  to  know ;  but  it  was  my  last  hope 
<^  influencing  my  brotlier  by  gentle  means;  and,  as  fiur  as  engaging 
her  voice  also,  I  was  succeaifiil — ^unexpectedly  successful. 

"  Colonel  Masterton,"  she  said,  with  her  cheeks  still  glowing,  "  I 
know  not,  I  cannot  imagine  that  my  voice  should  have  sudi  powar 
as  yoiur  brother  supposes;  but  yet,  as  he  has  spoken  boldly,  I  will  not 
dissemble ;  and,  as  your  interest  and  your  honour  are  dear  to  roe-* 
most  dear* — ^for  both  their  sakes  I  advise,  I  pmy  you  to  obey  the 
^orders  you  have  received." 

.While  she  spoke  she  fixed  her  eyes  full  upon  him;  and  her  woida 
flowed  with  repid  and  energetic  eloquence,  while  her  cheeks,  her  naok, 
her  brow  were  all  crimson  with  fcieling  and  with  oonaciousness;  but 
the  moment  she  ceased,  she  dropped  her  eyes  to  the  ground — reaumed 
her  teat— the  colour  faded  in  her  cheek — and  instead  of  the  eager 
fire  that  had  but  a  moment  befi>re  sparkled  m  her  glance,  the  tean, 
burst 'forth  and  overspread  the  kmg  dark  curtain  of  her  eyes. 

"Dear  lady,"  replied  Fmnk,  in  a  soft  but  determined  tone,  "it  must 
not,  and  cannot  be.  I  will  he  responsible  te  Lord  Norwich  for  my 
own  conduct  As  for  you,  sir,"  he  added,  turning  sternly  towards 
me,  "  you  have  taken  this  day  an  unwarrantable  liberty  with  me  and 
vfiih  this  lady;  and  though,  like  many  other  offences,  I  resent  it  not, 
because  I  am  your  brother;  as  your  commariding  officer,  I  will  not 
have  my  commands  disputed,  or  my  will  cavilled  at.  Go,  sir,  to  the 
regiment  See  that  all  be  prepared  te  mareh  at  nine  tt>-morrow^~ 
Answer  me  not,  sir !  for  I  am,  at  least,  cok>nel  of  the  regiment,  and 
will  be  obeyed." 

"The  liberty  I  took  with  that  lady,  Frank,  I  replied,  "  was  solely, 
through  her  persuasian — ^I  may  say,  her  noble  aiKl  generous  counsel, 
to  save  you  from  a  far  greater  pain  that  you  must  now  suflfer.  You 
are  not,  as  you  suppose,  colonel  of  this  regiment;  and,  whether  you 
will  or  not,  it  marches  for  Maidstone  to-morrow,  at  five  in  the  morning." 
"How  now,  sir?  You  are  mad!"  exclaimed  he,  advancing  towards 
me,  with  his  eyes  flashing  as  if  they  were  full  of  lighmings.  "You 
are  surely  become  insane!  and  have  lost  what  little  wit  you  ever 
po8sessed4 — Or  is  this  mere  insubordinate  insolence?"  ha  added. 
"We  will  soon  see  whether  I  am,  or  am  not,  colonel  of  this  regiment 
— Ho!  without  there,"  he  called  from  the  open  window  to  the  sentinel 
on  the  steps;  "order  up  a  sergeant's  guard  vidth  all  speed.  By 
Heaven,  I  will  bear  with  it  no  longer!" 

"  You  had  better  calm  yourself;  Frank  Masterton,"  I  replied ;  "the 
guard  must  be  turned  to  ciher  purposes  than  that  for  whidi  you  called 
it — ^Yet,  one  word  more,  Frank :  will  you  march  to-morrow  at  fivef 
"'I  will  not!"  he  answered,  striking  his  clenched  hand  upon  the 
tables 

"Well  then,  sir,"  rejoined,  I  "from  George  Lord  Goring,  Earl  of 
Norwich,  yon  received  your  commission,  and  from  George  Lord 
Goring  I  bear  you  your  supersedure;  and  if  you  fellow  my  advice, 
you  will  make  the  best  of  your  way  back  to  Devonshire;  fer  if  you 
fiill  into  the  hands  of  the  Roundheads,  they  will  probably  shoot  yoa 
fer  active  loyalty  you  have  too  little  displayed ;  while  if  you  fidl  into 
those  of  Lord  Goring,  even  a  brother's  intercession  I  do  not  think 
would  save  you  from  death,  fer  treachery  that  you  did  not  intend  to 
practise." 

Frank  had  turned  deadly  pale  while  he  gazed  upon  the  copy  of  his 
supersedure  which  I  tumded  to  him ;  and  I  could  see  the  struggle  fer 
firmness  which  was  long  going  on  unsuccessfully  in  his  bosom.  At 
lengtli,  however,  he  mastered  his  emotion  with  a  sneer.  "  This*  air, 
is,  I  suppose,  the  first-lruits  of  your  fraternal  intercession,"  he  said.  "  It 
is  truly  creditable  to  your  heart." 

"Oh,  Frank !"  cried  Lady  Eleanor,  laying  her  hand  tenderiy  upon  his 
arm,  "do  not  imbittor  your  own  feelings  and  your  brotlier's  by  uaeleas 
taunts.  Go  with  him!  go  with  him !  in  God's  name !  Do  not  I  make  a 
sacrifice  r*  she  added,  in  a  lower  voice,  whose  tone  was  sunk,  not  for 
concealment  apparently^ — fer  I  could  distinguish  every  WQrd,^-hnt 
from  deep  feeling  and  the  consciousness  of  much  thot  could  not  bo 
fergotten.  "  Do  I  not  sacrifice  hope,  and  joy,  and  afllectioo,  by  that 
very  counsel  ?  Do  I  not  give  myself  up  to  tears,  and  memory,  and 
regret?" 
" Ellen!"  said  my  brother,  preanag hatband  in his^  "itetoAotht! 
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I  eBoaot,  and  I  will  not  be  eoHunanded  by  a  boy/— and  that  boy  a 
biotber  who  has  wronged  me." 

**  Indeed,  indeed,  Frank  T'  I  replied,  pained  and  softened  by  the 
deep  agitation  under  which  I  saw  him  w^the — ^"indeed  I  have  not 
wronged  you ;  nor  do  I  seek  to  command  yoo,  as  you  fancy :  i«o,  not 
for  a  moment.  Look  here !  But  promise  me  to  march  to-morrow  at 
five,  and  I  tear  the  superscdure  at  once,  resume  my  place  at  the  head 
of  my  troop,  and  serve  un<Ier  your  orders  as  beibre.  This  permission 
I  extorted  from  Lord  Goring,  an<-l  it  was  granted  as  the  reward  of 
whail  had  done  in  that  morning's  skirmish.  If  yoo  will  march,  the 
■opefBedure  is  at  an  end.  Indeed,  Frank,  I  act  from  ofiection,  and 
not  from  rivalry  or  ambition." 

As  I  spoke,  I  laid  my  hand  on  his,  which  was  a<s  cold  as  death. — 
His  first  impulse  vfBB  to  snatcii  It  hastily  from  me ;  but  a  moment 
afker,  he  gave  it  mc  again,  saying,  in  a  tone  of  deep  melancholy,  **  I 
believe  you  Hairy !  I  believe  you  after  ail !  I  feel  I  have  done  yuu 
wrong.  But  it  matters  not, — I  am  ruined  aiKl  undone  for  ever!  My 
honour  and  my  character  ure  lost,  and  must  be  lost .'  I  cannot  go! — 
Do  not  press  me  further ;  I  cannot  go.  I  know  the  risk  and  the  con- 
aaquenoea— but  I  cannot  go.  Take  the  command,  Harry!  go  and 
gain  honour  and  glory,  and  distinguish  ^'our  name !  Fate  plays  the 
game  against  me,  and  1  must  lose." 

I  tried  lo  persuade  him  to  better  things.  I  used  every  argument, 
every  motive,  every  reason  that  I  coald  devise.  Lady  Eleanor  forgot 
all  sad  clung  to  his  arm  in  tears,  beseeching  him  to  \i\yey  the  ordetH 
he  had  received ;  but  it  was  in  vain.  He  grasped  my  Imnd  firm  in 
his.  He  pressed  her  to  his  bosom ;  and  tlien  turned  to  the  door,  re- 
peating, **  It  cannot  be !  Where  is  my  servant,  I  wonder  T'  he  added 
somewhat  wildly.    **  VVliere  is  my  sen-ant  7" 

/*I  am  afraid,  Frank,"  I  saki,  following  him  towards  the  door,  ''I 
am  afraid  that  wherever  that  villain  Gabriel  is,  it  will  become  my 
duty  to  put  him  under  arrest,  as  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 
he  holds  private  oMTespondence  with  the  rebels." 

**Do  not!  do  not,  Harry!"  exclaimed  my  brother,  turning  eagerly, 
and  taking  both  my  hands.  **  Do  not,  if  you  love  me — ^I  would  not 
for  the  world— fur  heaven's  sake  do  not !  Ghmt  me  this  boon  at  least. 
Hairy  Masierton,"  he  added,  imj^ringly.  '*  Ijeave  him  with  me. — 
He  is  both  a  villain  and  a  knave,  capable  of  any  thing  that  is  base  or 
mean.  A  slave  tliat  I  slall  some  day  have  cause  to  shoot  through 
the  head ;  but  till  that  day  comes,  he  must  remain  with  me." 

**  Well!"  I  answered,  seeing  evidently  that  tlie  Ifanatical  villain  had 
possessed  himself  of  some  of  my  brother's  secrets,  which  gave  him  a 
dangerous  power.  **  Well !  be  it  as  yon  would,  Frank ;  and  believe 
me— <A,  believe  me,  that  in  all  I  have  done,  my  fint  wish  lias  been 
to  shield  your  honour  and  to  {Hoinote  your  welfare." 

He  held  my  hand  as  if  he  were  about  lo  speak ;  but  the  words  failed 
him;  and  turning  away  onoc  more,  he  left  the  room. 

Lady  Eleanor  still  remained  wiping  the  tears  from  her  eyes.  When 
die  turned  them  towards  me,  the  same  bright  flush  came  over  her 
cheek,  which  within  the  last  two  days  had  been  so  fitmiliar  with  her 
fooe ;  but  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  I  saw  a  degree  of  gladness 
Ihere  alsOy  which  one  might  \ery  well  reconcile  even  with  Frank's 
leioMd  to  comply  with  her  entreaties.  It  was  impossible,  mdeed,  to 
€99L  angry  at  her  rejoicing  that  he  staid.  She  had  done  far  more  than 
I  exper;t»l  in  begging  him  to  go.  I  felt  that  in  some  sort  she  liad  acted 
nobly;  and  but  small  allowance  for  human  weakness  was  necessary, 
to  pardon  the  internal  joy  I  was  certain  that  she  experienced  at  the 
prospect  of  his  remauiing  by  her  side,  even  though  his  honour  called 
on  laim  to  leave  it 

I  thought,  however,  that  I  could  not  with  propriety  remain  in  her 
hoon  any  bnger;  and  advancing  where  she  sat,  I  proceeded  to  express 
my  sense  of  the  part  she  had  taken  in  my  discussion  with  my 
teotfaer. 

V  **!  have  to  thank  you  most  sincerely,  madam,"  I  said,  **  and  my  gra- 
"dtode  is  not  at  aU  diminished  from  having  been  mingled  in  some 
degree  widi  surprise.  I  acknowledge  I  did  not  expect  you  to  second 
my  efibrlaso  xeidously  as  you  have  done." 

Her  infloence  over  my  brother,  and  her  feelings  towards  him,  had 
been  very  little  concealed  during  the  whole  dispute;  but  the  allu- 
sioa  to  it  stiU  agitated  and  confused  her. 

"  You  do  not  know,  sir, — oh,  you  little  know  what  a  woman  can  do," 
she  replied.  ''Bat  I  hope,  Capmin  Masterton,"  she  added  hastily,  as 
if  willing  to  say  no  more  on  such  a  theme,  '*  or  rather,  as  I  should 
now  caU  jrou.  Colonel  Masterton—*" 

•'  Nay,  kdy,"  I  interposed,  '*do  not  call  me  by  that  name.  I  liave  no 
intention  of  taking  that  title ;  and  only  lead  -the  regiment  to  its  duty 
as  the  second  in  command.  I  cannot  but  entertain  a  hope~-a  vain 
one  I  am  afraid — that  some  fi)rtunate  chance  may  stiU  screen  my 
poor  brother  from  the  consequences  of  his  obstinacy.  But  what  woro 
yon  about  to  honor  me  by  observing?" 

••  I  was  merely  going  to  say,"  she  replied,  "that  I  hope  you  will  not 
<|ait  my  poor  dwelling  to-night  Perhaps  your  brother  may  change 
his  intentions,  perhaps  he  may  be  brought  to  yield.  I  see,"  she  added, 
with  a  heightening  colour—"  I  see  how  deep  is  your  aflection  for 
him;  I  see  all  that  you  would  willingly  sacdfice  for  his  welfare,  and 
I  k»ve  you  for  the  love  you  bear  him.     Stay  then.  Captain  Masterton. 

stay,  and  once  more  join  your  efibrte  to  mine.     I  will  endeavour 

indeed  I  will  endeavour — to  shake  his  determination." 

*«I  have  knnwn  him,  Lady  Eleanor,"  I  replied,  "  for  many  years 
before  yon  did ;  and  I  am  oomvinoed  that  his  determination  cannot  be 
noved*    1  must  now  xetiie,  to  prepare  the  Mgvneiit  for  ito  inarch ; 


bat  I  will  have  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  you  beibre  nightfall,  both 
to  take  my  leave,  and  to  hear  my  l»x>tfaer's  final  resolution." 

"  Stay  yet  one  moment,  sir,"  she  said,  rising  and  laying  the  long 
rounded  fingers  of  her  beautiful  hand  upon  my  arm,  with  a  look  fuU 
of  digiiiiy  and  fire,  though  the  blush  was  deeper  tlian  ever  on  her  fiice 
and  neck.  "  I  am  about  to  speak  to  you  for  myself,  and  of  myself 
You  havo  shown  yourself  in  every  act  that  I  have  seen  you  perform, 
and  by  every  word  that  I  have  heard  you  speak,  a  gcntlemon  and  a 
man  of  honour.  Tell  mc,  then,  what  should  such  a  person  do,  if  a 
lady's  lair  fiune  and  reputation  were  placed  in  his  hands  b}'  her  confi- 
dence in  his  courtesy,  and  her  efforts  to  second  his  noble  purpose  ?" 

"  Forget,  as  far  as  ho  can,  madam,"  I  replied ;  "  and  those  things 
which  memory  itUl  retain  should  be  for  ever  as  if  forgotten." 

"Then,  sir,  pledge  me  your  honour,"  she  said,  earnestly,  "that  all 
which  bus  fallen  this  day  from  my  lips,  or  from  those  of  your  brother 
concerning  me,  shall  bo  as  you  say— a.*  if  forgotten." 

"I  do,  madam,"  I  answered;  "every  thing  but  your  energetic 
endeavours  to  make  him  do  his  duty." 

"  You  give  me  your  promise  ?"  she  asked. 

"Mostsolcmnly !"  I  answered,  und  bowing  over  the  liond  she  extended 
to  me,  I  quitted  the  apartment  and  the  house.  The  whole  day  was 
spent  in  making  the  necessary  preparations  for  leaving  the  quarters  we 
had  occupied  so  much  too  long.  As  I  now  wished  to  detain  Master 
Waller  Dixon  without  entering  into  any  discussion  with  him,  I  did  not 
visit  the  bam  in  which  he  was  confined  ;  but  took  care  that  he  should 
be  supplied  with  every  thing  that  was  necessory  to  his  comfort.  Thft 
second  messenger  who  had  been  despatched  lo  Lord  Norwich,  and 
who(^>  name,  by-the-way,  was  Anthony  Halt,  had  been  less  fortimate 
than  William  Fells,  and  had  not  returned  at  all.  WTuit  became  of 
him  I  know  not,  for  I  never  saw  him  after. 

Notwitlistanding  the  evil  which  oui^elay  was  likely  to  occasion  to 
the  royal  cause,  the  regiment  itself  was  recruited  by  its  stay  both  in 
numbcn  and  condition;  and  knowing  the  small  force  which  Lord 
Goiing  commanded— small  even  after  the  junction  of  the  other  forces 
— I  contemplated  with  pleasure  the  thoughts  of  leading  him  so  strong 
and  well-appointed  a  reinforoemcnt 

Such  feelmgs,  nevertheless,  did  not  make  me  at  all  the  less  anxious 
that  Frank  should  be  moved  from  his  unhappy  resolution,  which  I 
knew  not  whether  to  attribute  to  the  mad  passion  which  had  acquired 
such  sway  over  his  mind,  to  obduracy  of  determination  whir!i  he  had 
alway  displayed,  or  to  some  circumstances  unknown  to  mj'self  I  was 
rather  inclined  to  believe  that  the  latter  was  in  a  degree  the  case, 
though  I  doubted  not  that  his  insane  love  for  Lady  Eleanor  mode  him 
gladly  seize  any  thing  which  gave  him  a  fair  excuse  for  remaining 
near  her. 

The  last  efibrt,  however,  I  was  resolved  to  make ;  and  accordingly 
returned  to  the  mansion-house  late  in  the  evening.  It  is  useless  to 
relate  all  the  particulars  of  my  visit, — ^the  result  was  the  same.  Frank 
was  still  as  immoveable  as  marble ;  and  though  Lady  Eleanor,  drowned 
in  tears,  entreated  him  to  go  on  the  path  of  duty,  he  continued  not 
only  steady  to  his  purpose,  but  seemed  in  some  degree  hurt  at  her 
again  urging  the  request,  saying  that  he  should  certainly  stay  if  rfie 
would  extend  her  hospitality  to  him  one  night  longer.  It  was  all  pain- 
ful and  all  fruitless;  and,  feeling  it  to  be  so,  I  took  my  departure, 
leaving,  at  my  brother's  request,  a  guard  of  twenty  men  in  the  stables 
belonging  to  the  house.  .As  I  descended  the  avenue  alone,  I  saw  a 
dork  figure  cross  a  distant  part  of  the  lav^Ti,  and  pausing  in  the  moon- 
light, seem  to  fix  a  meditating  gnze  upon  the  house.  I  determined  to 
approach  it;  but  before  I  t-ould  take  three  steps  beyond  the  shadow  of 
the  trees,  it  was  gone ;  and  I  could  discover  fio  trace  of  it  in  the  brief 
space  of  time  that  I  could  afibrd  to  the  search. 

Our  trumpets  sounded  to  boot  and  saddle  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning ;  and  not  long  after  we  began  our  march.  The  world  was 
yet  in  all  its  young  freshness,  and  there  was  a  soothing  sense  of  tran- 
quillity in  the  whole  scene  that  spread  calmly  over  the  heart  The 
early  red  of  tlie  dawn  was  still  upon  a  flight  of  light  feathery  clouds 
that  hung  upon  the  zenith;  and  the  sky  looked  like  the  breast  of  some 
fairy  bird,  whose  plumage  was  dappled  of  azure,  and  pink,  and  gold. 
The  same  rosy  hae  seemed  melted  in  the  very  air;  and  as  Ae  slant- 
ing sunbeams  poured  more  and  more  fully  upon  tlie  world,  every  object 
that  (hey  touched  caught  the  lustrous  tint  of  morning,  while  the  long 
blue  shadows  cast  by  tlie  horizontal  rays,  contrasted,  yet  harmonized, 
witli  the  light  whose  absence  gave  tliem  exwtence.  There  was  a 
somid  of  wakening  through  the  air  too ;  the  matutinal  birdsr  one  by 
one,  were  bursting  into  song ;  and  a  distant  hum  told  that  the  busy 
world  of  insects  had  begun  their  daily  labour  and  delight  The  voice 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  bright  gift  of  day  seemed  to  rise  fiom  creation 
to  the  gates  of  heaven ;  and  every  thing  from  the  diamond  dew-drops 
clustered  on  the  leaves  of  grass  to  the  effulgent  sky  under  which  they 
shone,  appeared  robed  in  splendour  for  the  morning  sacrifice. 

The  sound  of  our  trumpets  was  harsh  upon  my  ear,  and,  with  all 
youth's  dreams  of  glory,  I  confess  I  would  far  rather  have  enjoyed 
that  calm  morning  in  the  woods,  or  by  the  see-side,  or  on  the  brow  of 
some  wide-looking  hill— by  myself,  or  with  Emily  Langleigh  alone— 
than  leading  the  brightest  of  mortal  hosts  to  the  most  glorious  of  tri- 
umphant fields.  Oh,  how  the  pomp  and  the  pageantry,  the  bustle 
and  the  display,  were  rebuked  by  the  sublime  glance  of  the  early 
morning! 

I  could  not  but  feel  melancholy  as  I  gave  the  command  to  march; 
and  the  words,  "God  bless  ye.  Cavaliers!"  uttered  by  some  loj'al 
maiden,  who  stood  to  see  us  depart,  with  four  or  five  other  damsels 
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wlw  lad  riMQ  with  the  nm  for  the  nine  purpow,  was  the  fint 
that  recalled  to  my  mind  the  justice  of  the  eaiwe  in  which  our  aworda 
were  drawn*  and  reconciled  me  to  the  thoughts  of  war,  under  the  re- 
(toying  voice  of  the  calm  scene  around. 

I  had  waited  for  some  time  after  the  6rst  trumpeli  had  sounded, 
with  the  foiat  hope  that  their  notes  might  awake  my  brother  fiom 
bodi  his  real  and  figurative  sleep;  but  he  came  not,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  begin  our  march.  Slill,  every  step  I  took,  I  became  more 
and  more  araious  on  his  account  "  What  could  I  say  to  Lord  Go- 
ring V*  I  asked  myseUl  **  What  would  be  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  the  report  I  had  to  makef  It  was  sad  and  terrible  to  think  ofr— 
the  blasting  of  his  own  6une— the  agony  it  would  bring  upon  his  lather. 
The  soMieis  themselves  were  evidently  already  commenting  upon  the 
absence  of  their  proper  commander;  sixid,  as  I  rode  back  towards  the 
rear  lo  see  that  the  prisoner,  Walter  Dixon,  was  safely  guarded,  I  heard 
the  name  of  the  colonel  repeated  more  than  once.  Calling  the  captain 
of  the  secood  troo^  to  me,  a  poor  but  honourable  gentleman  in  our 
neighbourhood,  I  began  to  speak  with  him  on  the  sul^ect;  and  hinted,  I 
am  afraid  rather  insincerely,  that  ^business  of  a  particular  nature  de- 
tained my  brother  behind  us. 

'*Oh  yes,  sir!''  he  replied,  "  we  all  know  what  the  bwiness  is;  bat 
we  almost  thought— I  beg  your  pardon  for  speaking  so  boUly-— but  we 
almost  thought  it  was  a  pity  you  did  not  prevent  him  fiom  fighting 
this  duel,  for  the  king's  service  surely  should  not  be  postponed  to  a 
private  quarrel" 

**A  duel!"  I  said,  musing,  and  taken  somewhat  by  luiprise.  ''How 
did  it  get  abroad  that  he  was  going  to  fight  a  duel?" 

**  Why,  sir,"  replied  he,  "  I  forgot  you  were  away  at  the  time;  but 
yesterday  liot  words  were  seen  to  pass  between  the  colonel  and  some 
gentleman  in  black,  by  one  of  the  sentinels,  in  the  avenue  behind  the 
houae;  and  both  laid  their  Ipoids  upon  their  swords,  but  /Mme  one 
coming  up,  they  parted.  The  same  person  in  black  wesuppose  it  was 
who  came  to  the  village  some  bouis  afterward,  and  hired  a  man  to 
carry  a  billet  to  the  ooloneL  This  got  about  in  the  regiment,  and  we 
never  doubted  that  there  was  a  duel  toward,  when  we  found  that  the 
odonel  did  not  command  us  this  morning." 

Thaaa  were  tidingi  indeed;  and  tidings  for  which  I  would  have  given 
miUions  a  fow  houri  before.  The  story  was  not  improbable,  and  many 
eiroomstaooee  which  I  had  remarked  confirmed  it  I  had  myself  be- 
hekl  a  atrai^er  in  the  woods,  habited  as  described  in  black.  No 
quarrel,  it  is  true^  could  have  taken  pUoe  between  him  and  Frank 
after  our  meeting;,  but  it  might  have  done  so  before;  and  the  note 
which  I  had  se^  put  into  my  brother's  hands  had  appeared,  from  the 
mumer  in  which  he  received  it,  to  have  been  something  very  inte- 
resting, though  nothing  unexpected.  And  yet  I  did  not  thiidi  that  for 
any  common  aflhir  of  the  kind — a  thing  that  might  at  any  time  be 
settled  in  toti  minutes— Frank  would  neglect  his  duty  to  his  king  and 
to  hia  own  honour.  But  then  again  I  remembered  bow  deadly  pale 
Lady  Eleanor  had  turned  when  she  beheld  that  stranger;  and  I  doubted 
not  that  the  quarrel  had  some  reference  to  her.  I  concluded,  indeed, 
without  much  prooC  that  he  was  in  all  probability  some  r^ected  lover, 
and  the  cause  of  contention  his  preteosioni  to  the  lady ;  and  I  supposed 
that  some  peculiar  cireomstances  with  which  I  was  unacquainted  pre- 
vented its  hostile  diKusskm  an  hour  or  two  earlier  than  the  time 
proposed. 

What  was  to  be  done,  became  ,lhe  next  ooosideration.  Had  I  known 
before  that  such  a  meeting  was  in  agitation,!  should  have  scrupled  at 
no  means  to  compel  Frank  either  to  huny  it  to  a  termination  before 
our  departure,  or  to  postpone  it  to  some  future  lime.  As  I  came  to 
think  further,  it  struck  me  that  even  then  it  was  not  too  late ;  it  wanted 
still  a  quarter  to  six  o'clock,  and  we  were  within  seven  miles  of  Maid- 
atone  My  horM  was  as  fresh  as  the  daylight;  and  I  had  two  led 
boiees  with  the  regiment,  to  mount  me  at  the  moment  of  need.  In 
two  houis  and  a  quarter  I  could  surely  ride  twenty-two  miles,  and  do 
a  great  deal  of  bosineas  besides.  My  resolution  was  instantly  taken, 
ai^  devolving  the  command  on  the  senior  captain,  I  called  out  William 
Pells  and  another  resolute  fellow  from  the  ranks,  bade  them  follow  me, 
aod  galloped  back  towards  Penford-bourae  a3  hard  as  I  could  go.  The 
road  was  good,  and  the  ground  easy,  and  we  flew  over  it  like  u  paaiing 
ckMid.  In  five-and-thirty  minutes  we  reached  the^w  park  wall,  at 
about  a  mile  fiom  the  house;  and  I  paused  to  consider  whether  ray 
hone  could  clear  it  As  I  did  so,  the  chishing  of  swords  struck  my 
ear,  and  I  was  over  in  a  moment;  a  turn  round  the  copsewood  brought 
me  to  the  end  of  a  broad  green  alley,  about  a  hundred  yards  down 
which  appeared  four  men,  two  of  whom  were  deep  in  eager  and 
despemie  conflict,  the  others  stood  by,  and  at  the  coming  of  myself  and 
my  two  foUoweri,  a  sudden  exclamation  gave  notice  that  the  two 
lookenKm  at  least  were  aware  of  our  ap|»oach.  I  dashed  on,  reserved 
at  all  risks  to  put  a  stop  to  the  matter  for  a  time,  if  for  no  longer;  but 
before  I  could  reach  the  spot,  in  a  rapid  pass,  one  of  the  combatants 
lunged  wide  of  his  mark,  reeled  back,  lost  his  balance,  and  felL  The 
other,  followed  by  one  of  the  two  spectatois,  dashed  into  the  wood, 
exdainiing,  "  Not  enough  yet;  we  must  meet  again!"  and  on  arrivuig 
on  the  ground,  I  found  Frank  lying  on  the  gnm,  and  bleeding  from 
two  severe  wounds  which  seemed  to  have  been  draining  him  of  his 
heart's  blood  for  long  before  he  fell.  A  stream  of  gory  drops  toHwds 
the  copse,  told  that  his  opponent  hai^  not  passed  unscathed;  and  Ga- 
briel Jones,  who  had  made  the  fourth  of  the  party,  was  now  busily  and 
Xilfully  stanching  his  master's  wounds. 

*'  What  <fo  you  here,  Harry  7"  exclaimed  my  brother,  raising  himself 
^  amwy  as  I  rode  up»    "Get  you  gone,  in  God's  name!    I  am  but 


litdehurt.    That cmadfojaimi made »ia foil;  b^tlft 

as  I  lie  down.    Get  thee  gone,  Harry,  to  the  ragimeDt!    I  an  lillla 

hurt,  indeed." 

"  Veiily,  God  be  piaind,  what  his  honour  says  is  trua."  ndded  Gft> 
brieL  "  By  the  special  intervenlian  of  Providence,  which  never  daaei^ 
those  destined  and  elected  to  be  vemels  of  grace,  the  sword  c€  tha  tni- 
righteous  man  has  not  touched  any  mortal  part,  and  though  he  be  iaipt 
even  unto  death,  yet  shall  he  do  well." 

I  knew  the  rascal  to  be  no  bad  chirurgeon,  and  therefere  derived 
great  ooosolatkn  fiom  his  assurance,  especially  as  Frank,  even  after 
having  ceased  to  speak,  motioned  me  to  my  horse  again,  and  aeeiBed 
anxious  for  my  departure.  No  time  indeed  vnm  to  be  lost;  and  after 
endeavouring  as  for  as  possible  to  ascertain  the  truth  in  ragard  to  the 
ii\juries  he  had  received;  and  having  satis -led  myself  that  they  ware 
only  dangerous  from  the  immenae  loss  of  blood  he  had  oascainad,  I 
gave  directions  to  one  of  the  troopers  to  stay  with  Gabriel  Jones,  and 
convey  his  wounded  oflicer  to  the  mansion'bouse.  1  then  knelt  by  my 
brother's  side,  and  whispered  the  assurance  that  I  had  merely  taken 
the  command  of  the  regiment  as  his  second,  and  that  the  matter  of  the 
superMdure  was  unknown  to  any  but  oorKlvca.  His  present  eireaai^ 
stances,  I  added,  would  be  a  full  excuse  to  Lord  Goring  for  hie  ab- 
sence from  the  regiment;  and  that  I  hoped  to  see  him  both  baiter  and 
happier  when  I  returned,  if  ever  that  took  place. 

He  pressed  my  hand  afiectionately,  though  faindy ;  and  again 
tioned  me  to  depart  I  accordingly  ^mmg  upon  my  horse,  and 
with  all  speed  the  road  towards  Maidstone. 

For  some  time  I  rode  on  with  my  roveries  uninterrupted  by  any 
other  sound  than  the  clatter. of  my  horse's  feet:  but  in  less  than  half 
an  hour,  the  wind,  which  set  strong  in  our  feces,  brought  the  rajsoct 
of  artillery.  Another  and  another  dull  hea\7  roar  succeeded  the  llrst, 
and  although  I  had  given  especial  orders  not  to  quit  the  walk  at 
which  the  troops  were  proceeding  when  I  left  them  till  I  raCumad 
again,  I  feared  lest  they  might  hurry  on  at  the  sound,  and,  giving  ngr 
hoTM  the  spMT,  never  quitted  tha  gaUop  till  I  came  up  with  tha  rear 
of  the  regiment  The  neiie  of  the  artillery  was  now  inceamnt,  and 
mounting  a  flash  horse,  I  put  my  nsen  into  a  quick  pace,  and  huriiad 
forward  towards  die  rmdexvoiis,  thoof^  the  hour  appoiniad  had  nat 
yet  arrived. 

As  I  pamed  backwards  and  forwards,  afanost  all  the  oAkers  found 
an  opportunity  lo  aak  conoemmg  my  brother ;  **  Sadly  wounded,  but 
not  dead,"  was  my  general  answer ;  and  I  took  oecaakm,  as  I  mde  a 
moment  by  each  troop,  to  notice  the  animating  voice  of  tha  eaunen, 
and  to  speak  of  tha  strife  to  which  we  were  ftst  approaching,  aa  the 
thing  that  all  brave  men  mast  most  desire. 

Both  men  and  ofliceiB  were  all  eager  enoagh;  and  dMVe  was  a 
slight  degree  of  rivalry  between  the  troop  whidi  had  aheady  gainad 
eome  glory  in  the  field  and  thoee  which  had  been  left  behind,  whiob 
promised  emalatioi»-«4ne  of  the  best  roads  to  great  sucoeas. 

The  two  miles  which  tha  regiment  was  distant  fymt  Maidstnna 
when  I  rained  it  ware  passed  as  rapidly  as  possible;  and  I  am  afiaid 
that  more  than  one  pannier  full  of  eggs  and  fthldiens  ware  overtumad 
by  the  troopem  in  dieir  eagerness  to  advance,  as  they  almost  ran  down 
a  number  of  peasanti  and  marka^woman,  who  were  luntening  away 
from  a  town  where  hard  blowa  were  for  the  time  the  only  aiaikatabla 
commodities.  Nearsr  and  nearer  as  we  came,  the  scene  of  conftision 
became  greater,  the  roar  of  tha  cannon  mora  loud ;  but  mingled  and, 
as  it  were,  sapported  by  a  thousaiMl  other  sounds,  which  easily  direol- 
ed  the  ear  to  the  scene  of  strife.  Just  as  we  were  about  to  tnni  ont 
of  the  road,  upon  the  little  green  where  we  had  been  directed  to 
watt,  something  loud  whistled  past  my  head;  and,  at  the  same  instant, 
as  it  seemed,  a  cannon-ball  struck  a  young  pollard  elm-tree,  in  the 
hedgerow,  and  tha  npper  part,  widi  a  tremendous  crssh,  fell  acrom 
the  road  before  me.  1  was  starded  for  a  moment,  I  own;  but,  know- 
ing the  eflact  of  trifles  upon  huge  bodies  of  men,  I  made  a  great  eftbrt 
to  recover  myaeU;  and  without,  I  believe,  any  pause,  or  perccptihie 
change  of  demeanour,  I  leaped  my  bono  Over  the  follen  mam,  and 
pursued  my  way.  The  troopers  followed,  most  of  them  with  a  light 
laugh,  and  in  a  UMBMnt  after  we  ware  on  the  green  before  tha  little 
alehouse  called  the  Buih. 

The  scene  of  confusion  now  before  our  eyes  was  tremeadaoa. 
Clouds  of  smoke  ware  rolling  over  the  green,  from  the  slope  of  the 
hill  beyond;  on  which,  in  dim  and  confused  masses,  we  could  see  the 
forces  of  the  Roundheads  and  the  Cavaliers  engaged  in  deadly  strife. 
The  ruinous  efifect  of  die  cannon-balls  was  visiUe  in  all  tha  faaaaas 
round  about ;  and  ovartamed  carts,  dead  bodies,  wounded  men,  aban- 
doned arms,  and  plunderars  already  pillaging  the  dead,  showed  that 
the  struggle  had  changed  its  scene,  and  had  passed  over  the  very  spat 
where  we  stood. 

It  still  wanted  ten  miantes  of  the  hour  which  had  been  asiignad  • 
for  my  arrival;  but  in  such  a  case,  it  seemed  to  me  that  to  stand  idle 
waiting  for  orden  would  be  worae  dian  acting  on  my  ttwn  responsi- 
bility ;  but  in  the  smoke  and  confesion,  I  could  not  socertain  whether 
the  dark  masMS  interposed  between  me  and  the  hill  ware  rebels  ar 
Cavaliers. 

Halting  the  men  for  a  moment,  I  rode  forward  to  the  other  side  of 
the  giaen,  where  it  terminates  at  the  summit  of  a  steep  bank,  under 
which  pames  the  high  road,  and  which  commanded  a  better  view  of 
the  field.  But  it  was  in  vain  I  dki  so ;  the  smoke  was  so  thick  that  I 
cottU  only  distinguish  kmg  rows  of  pikeo»  and  dark  oolomns  of  troops, 
bodies  of  cavahy  whirling  here  and  there,  like  fli^  of  pbve^ 
nuBtflad  ab^gatber  wit|i  the  saddan  flaibM  of  aitilkry  and  mwhatiyt 
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wad  th*  oocMiandi  gknoe  of  a  «tael  eap  or  cuinsB,  I  could  make 
BothiAg  of  it;  and  ai  I  rode  back  towaids  the  regiment,  I  was  looking 
about  amoog  the  wounded  CavaUen  who  wove  strewed  here  and 
them  upon  the  green,  fi>r  aome  one  capable  of  giving  me  infonnation 
aa  to  which  "was  the  royal  army;  when  a  little  boy,  apparently  not 
twelve  yeara  old,  without  hat,  or  ahoec,  or  stockings,  ran  up  to  the  side 
of  my  hone,  and  e3wing  me  attentively  all  the  way,  followed  me  to 
the  head  of  my  men.  The  moment,  however,  that  he  aaw  me  ap- 
praach  okoae  to  &em,  he  aaid,  in  an  inquiring  tone,  **  Colonel  Mastertonf' 

"  W^  my  little  man,"  I  aaid,  surprised  et  hearing  my  own  name, 
Wiih  my  bnther's  lank  attached  to  it.    «'  What  is  it  r 

**FTom  tthe  general!'*  he  said,  in  the  same  laconic  style,  holding  up 
te  ma  a  Uttte  hit  of  crumfded  paper,  in  which  I  found  written  with  a 
pencil  I 

'  *^  We  are  forced  to  retreat  before  superior  numbon.  If  poasible, 
make  a  oircuit  throogh  the  skirts  of  the  town,  and  charge  the  enemy's 
left  flank,  while  I  extricate  my  infantry.  At  all  events,  make  a  diver- 
akn  by  a  charge,  out  your  way  through,  and  join  me. 

•*  NoawiCH." 

*'T1m  bof  wfll  lead  you,"  was  added  below;  and  though  such  a 
•guide  seemed  a  very  insecure  trust  for  >.e  safety  of  so  many  men,  I 
had,  of  oouee,  nothing  to  do  but  obey.  **  Can  you  bring  me  by  some 
by>pad&  to  the  left  of  the  enemy's  line,  my  man  7"  I  demanded. 

**  Yes!"  was  all  the  reply,  and  off  he  set  before  me  like  a  shot.  I  had 
hardly  time  to  put  the  regiment  in  motion  and  follow,  before  he  had 
made  a  eirenit  round  the  green  to  a  spot  where  a  narrow  lane  led 
down  aiMog  some  dull  houses  at  the  back  of  the  town.  Seeing  that 
our  litde  conduotxir  ran  like  the  wind,  I  hurried  our  pace,  and  with- 
out a  moment's  pause  for  thought  or  reflecdon,  he  threaded  half  a 
down  intricate  turnings*  at  every  break  in  which  we  could  hear  the 
voice  of  the  battle  roaring  on  our  right'hand.  At  last  ho  stopped  at 
the  entrance  of  a  road  which  turned  in  that  direction ;  and  suddenly 
bonading  up  by  my  horse's  side,  as  if  to  reach  my  ear,  he  said  in  a 
low  quick  tone,  "Now  take  eare,  you  are  upon  them." 

Almost  as  he  spoke,  1  spurred  forward  and  tuined  into  the  road.  It 
•eeraed  to  have  been  bat  a  cart»way  between  two  houses  into  the 
Mda  beyond,  and  was  not  allogelher  twenty  yards  k>ng;  so  that  at 
•nee  the  battle  agam  broke  upon  my  sight;  but  now  much  nearer 
than  before,  and  with  my  position  leveraed  in  regard  to  the  field. 
The  wind  here  set  fiom  me,  and  blew  the  smoke  away,  so  that  I  eouM 
•dMnguish  plahdy  the  objects  that  were  in  the  foreground.  The 
general  plan  of  the  field,  however,  and  the  positions  of  the  two  armies, 
1  fOBfess  I  neither  s^w  nor  understood. 

A  sDnall  park  of  artilleiy,  which  seemed  extremely  well  served,  and 
a  eansklemble  body  of  heavy  horse  left  to  guard  it,  were  tlie  first 
Huufi  llHit  struck  my  sight ;  and  the  same  glaaoe  informed  me  at 
emee,  by  the  plain,  rude  habilimenti  of  the  soldiers,  that  the  horse  I 
saw  were  Roundheads.  They  wcro  placed  a  little  higher  on  the 
ground  than  we  vrere,  and  apparently  left  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
defending  the  eannoA,  The  troopers  were  sitting  idle  on  their  horses, 
guing  over  the  field  with  the  long  line  of  their  backs  and  of  their 
horses'  croups  towards  me.  To  charge  them  Was  of  conne  my  deter- 
mination, and  I  brought  up  the  regiment  as  fast  as  possible. 
-  The  first  ddng  that  made  the  rebels  awate  of  our  presence  was  our 
forming  about  a  hundred  yards  in  their  rear;  and  even  then,  more  than 
one  of  them  turned  his  head,  and  seemingly  taking  us  for  some  of 
their  own  regiments,  did  not  give  the  ahum  At  length  a  trooper 
mere  observant  than  die  rest,  remarked  our  colours;  and  there  was  an 
Inmediate  movement  among  them;  but  by  this  time  we  were  ready  to 
charge,  and  were  upon  them  before  they  could  properly  wheel. 

I  saw  a  good  deal  of  wavering  and  confusion  along  Uieir  line  as  we 
came  up;  tuid  just  as  we  were  closing—* when  each  man  could*  distin- 
guish hie  antagonist  as  perfectly  as  if  they  sat  beside  each-  ether— 
when  every  feature,  grim  and  tenee,  with  the  eagerness  of  attaek  and 
delbnee,  was  as  clear  as  in  a  picture — the  hearts  of  some  of  their 
troopers,  shaken  by  surprise  and  disarray,  foiled ;  and  they  attempted 
to  turn  their  bridles  from  the  shock.  Immense  confusion  ensued;  and 
with  a  loud  shoot  we  poured  into  their  broken  ranks,  cut  down  the 
artillery-men  at  their  guns,  and  drove  back  the  flymg  cavalry  upon  the 
pieketraen  of  the  left  wuig.  Many  of  the  rebels,  however,  stood  man- 
fiiBy  in  spite  of  the  flight  of  their  companions;  and  one  little  knt90tk 
Ibe  eentre,  refining  all  quarter,  were  absolutely  hewn  fiom  their  saddles. 

The  efifect  of  our  charge,  I  afterward  found,  had  been  great  upon 
flie  fortunes  of  the  day.  The  artillery  of  the  enemy's  left,  which  had 
fliiown  Lord  Norwich's  retreating  infontry  into  oonftision,  being  now 
■Uenoed,  order  was  restored  in  that  part  of  his  army;  and  at  the  same 
time,  as  the  par)iamentsiy  pikemen  were  in  many  places  trodden  down 
fay  their  own  eavalry,  an  opportimity  was  afibrded  of  mllying  the 
royalist  horse  to  keep  the  enemy  in  oheck;  while  Lord  Norwich  con- 
cenbrated  his  troops  upon  the  road,  and  the  rotreat  assumed  a  firm  and 
regular  order. 

At  fiiat,  after  having  gained  the  height,  and  caught  a  glance  of  the 
peeifionof  theTurious  finoes,  I  foncied  that  a  few  brisk  charges,  while 
file  Roundheads  were  still  in  confusion,  would  have  turned  the,  day 
in  our  fovour,  as  on  the  former  occasion  at  Wrotham.  But  the  whole 
HorinesB,  as  I  soon  found,  vnm  of  a  very  different  nature.  The  part 
of  die  parliamentary  army  which  I  saw  wos  notfiing  but  their  left 
wing,  which  had  been  extended  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  right 
flank  of  the  royalhrts,  and  intercepting  their  retreat  Lord  Norwidi 
had  exteoded  his  right  to  counteract  this  movement;  but  in  doing  so 
lite  aoperior  irambeni  of  the  eileny,  and  the  weU-direetod  fire  of  their 


artiflery,  had  nearly  eflected  die  dispersion  of  his  whole  force;  aod 
our  arrival  in  the  rear  of  the  rebeb  was  only  in  time  te  save  that  wing 
of  the  ryyal  army. 

The  confusion  of  their  cavalry  and  the  capture  of  their  artHlery 
was  seen  by  the  parliamentary  generals  as  soon  as  by  the  CavaUen; 
and  while  a  small  body  of  our  friends  came  down  to  support  me,  % 
large  mass  of  pikemen  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry  began  to  rise  over 
the  slope  iK'faich  concealed  the  main  body  of  the  Roundheads  from  my 
sight  Sueceie  gives  boldness;  and  I  was  just  about  to  charge  them, 
notwithstanding  the  vast^superiority  of  their  numbers,  when  an  officer 
rode  up  to  me  from  Lord  Goring. 

"  You  are  to  bring  in  your  regiment,  nir,  with  all  speed,**  he  said* 
"  in  order  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  infantry." 

"Where  is  Lord  Gormg?"  I  demanded. 

"Yonder,  sir!"  was  the  reply.  "Just  beyond  that  cuckbldy  regi- 
ment of  London  horse,  to  the  left  of  those  coming  up  the  hill." 

"Then  my  shortest  way  wiH  be  throng  them,"  I  replied 

"The  shortest  way,  sir,  but  the  roughest,  perhaps,"  answered  fii9 
officer,  with  somewhat  of  a  sneer,  which  would  have  sent  me  ihroii|(h  . 
them  if  they  had  been  a  legion  of  fiends,  instead  of  a  regiment  of  Lon- 
don barglierB. 

"You  had  better  keep  away  to  die  left,  young  gentleman;  and  so 
over  the  rise  without  meddling  widi  them." 

"Take  through  the  hollow  way,  and  you  will  be  upon  them  before 
they  see  you,"  said  a  small  voice  near  me ;  and  looking  down,  I  saw. 
to  my  surprise,  the  little  guide  who  had  brought  me  Lord  Gbring'a 
first  command.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  right  in  his  counsel.  A 
^vay  cut  tlirough  the  soil  to  some  lime-pits  intersected  a  great  part  of 
the  field ;  and  as  the  Londoners  were  retreating,  they  would  probablv 
be  in  the  very  art  of  crossing  it  at  the  moment  I  arrived  in  ihev 
neighbourhood.  The  poor  boy  who  pointed  it  out,  however,  could  not 
pass  without  some  notice;  and  fiirowing  him  some  money,  I  bade  him 
get  off*  the  field  as  quirk  as  he  could. 

"I  have  bren  in  more  battles  than  ever  you  were,"  replied  the  bo^; 
"  but  bid  some  one  take  me  up,  and  I  will  show  you  the  way." 

He  was  mounted  in  a  moment  behind  one  of  the  troopers;  and  be- 
taking ourselves  to  the  hollow  way,  we  followed  die  lin^e^road  till  jt 
again  opened  out  upon  the  field.  To  my  no  small  consternation,  how- 
ever, when  we  were  again  upon  level  ground  I  found  Ihe  Londcm 
burghers,  as  I  expected,  it  is  true,  between  me  and  Lord  Goring;  but 
my  path  had  been  marked,  and  the  body  of  horse  and  pikemen  whidi 
had  been  sent  to  reinforce  the  left  wing  was  now  wheeling  on  ray 
flank,  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  me. 

The  situation  was  critical  r  but  a  moment's  pause  would  have  been 
ruin.  The  ordy  hope  was  to  cut  through  the  Londoners  before  the 
others  could  come  up;  and  ordering  the  trumpeters  to  sound  a  charge* 
we  dashed  in  among  them.  They  were  taken  by  surprise:  their  line 
was  extended  and  i^iallow;  ours  was  narrow  and  deep;  and  our  whole 
purpose  being  to  force  our  paasoge,  we  poured  our  squadrons  at  once 
upon  their  centre,  and  cleared  ourselves  a  way  by  the  very  impetus  of 
our  course.  Not  that  the  citizens  fought  amiss.  Not  a  man  attempted 
to  turn  his  bridle,  as  they  had  done  in  the  first  regiment  we  attacked; 
and  I  do  believe  that  the  two  troops  with  which  we  came  in  contact 
were  annihilated  where  they  stood, — a  great  part  cut  down  and  mai^ 
trodden  under  the  horses'  feet  Nor  did  we  ourselves  suffer  a  little; 
for  we  afterward  found  that  nearly  a  hundred  men  had  fidlen  in  oor 
ranks  during  the  brief  moment  which  was  required  to  cut  our  yny 
through.  I  i^^as  slightly  wounded  myself  in  the  foce  and  in  the  arm; 
but  not  so  much  so  as  to  disable  me  in  any  degree ;  and  we  continuod 
the  same  rapid  pace  with  which  we  had  advanced,  till  we  reached 
the  foot  of  the  hill  from  which  Lord  Goring  was  directing  the  eflbrts 
of  the  cavalry  that  remained  upon  the  field.  The  last  (xnnpaniee  pf 
infantry  were  now  retreating  easily  along  the  high  road ;  and  the  firing 
had  ceased  on  both  parts.  But  dense  masses  of  the  parliamentary 
horse  were  seen  coming  up  in  all  directions;  and  it  seemed  evident 
that  we  should  still  have  a  very  severe  and  difilcult  task  to  effect  o«r 
retreat  before  so  superior  an  enemy. 

Leaving  the  regiment  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  I  rode  up  to  the  gene- 
ral, who  instantly  welcomed  me  in  the  midst  of  all  the  orders  he  w«s 
giving.  "  Welcome,  welcome,  and  a  thousand  thanks,  Colonel  Maa- 
terton !"  he  exclaimed.  "  So  your  brother  would  not  come  T'  he  added, 
in  a  lower  voice. 

"He  is  desperately  wounded,  my  lord — "  I  replied;  but  he  would 
not  suffer  me  to  finish  my  sentence,  exclaiming,  "I  am  glad  of  it!  I  ain 
glad  of  it!  Better  bo  killed,  sir,  in  a  noble  field  like  this,  than  throw- 
ing away  his  honour  in  sloth  and  inactivity.  Tou  have  yourself  done 
nobly;  but  there  is  no  time  for  long  thanlu.  We  must  be  now  draw- 
ing off*  after  the  infantry.  Fairfax  thinks  he  has  won  a  battle;  but  I 
con  tell  him,  with  six  thousand  men,  half  raw  recruits,  to  efllect  our 
retreat  in  such  order  before  twenty  thousand,  is  worth  tliree  bettor 
victories  than  ever  he  gained." 

The  movements  of  tJie  enemy  were  by  this  time  slackening  in  acti- 
vity ;  and  drawing  ofi^  the  regiments  cf  cavalry  one  hy  one,  JLord  Goring 
continued  his  retreat  with  comparative  ease.  The  enemy's  horse  con- 
tinued to  follow  us,  it  is  true ;  and  twice  I  received  orden  to  fiice  about 
end  cliorge  them;  but  before  noon  we  could  hear  their  trumpets  of 
recall  sounding  in  all  directions;  and  it  became  evident  that  the  pariia- 
mentary  generals  had  abandoned  the  pursuit 

As  soon  as  it  was  judged  advisable  to  halt  I  proceeded^ to  impeet 
the  regiment  aa  carefully  as  poosible ;  and  in  aacartaiaiog  our  lorn, 
which  had  been  very  severe,  I  found  that  the  prisonar,  WalMr  Diiii^ 
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IukI  oontrived  to  cfiect  bm  eicape  in  the  hony  and  oonAuion  of  the 
«TeDtB  through  which  we  had  jiut  pasMd.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  was 
Hot  particularly  wny  to  get  rid  of  him,  now  tliat  our  junction  with 
lord  Goring  iiad  taken  place ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  had  gained 
an  addition  to  4ie  regiment ;  for  the  little  boy  who  had  guided  us  so 
well  had  iiiiiiied  sticking  dose  to  the  back  of  the  trooper  who  had 
taken  him  op,  and  seemed  quite  ooniented  with  his  quarters.  What 
ao  do  wilh  him  embarrassed  aoe  a  good  deal,  but  I  reser%  ed  that  ques- 
tion ibr  future  omsideration ;  and,  wilh  the  usual  fate  of  all  tilings 
delajrd,  it  met  with  a  thousand  new  postponements,  till  accident  look 
the  ufiair  into  its  own  hands.* 

It  is  always  a  sad  review,  the  inspectioa  of  a  regiment  after  a  battle, 
>sven  when  the  men  gone  were  but  little  known  lo  their  olficen* ;  the 
number  of  familiar  faces  lost  to  his  eye,  tlie  silence  of  voices  whose 
tone  had  been  heard  a  thousand  times  answering  the  roU-call,  and 
many  a  Uul6  circumstance  by  which  the  dead  were  linked  to  memory, 
must  render  it  a  melancholy  task.  But  in  those  instances  where  the 
ragimant  has  been  raised  almost  entirely  from  the  tenantry  or  the 
-A^ghbaurs  of  the  pemu  vtho  commands  it,  where  each  iacc  is  familiar 
am  his  brother's,  and  where  there  are  a  multitude  of  common  interests, 
■neanories,  and  afiections  between  his  own  bosom,  and  that  of  every 
aaan  he  leads  to  the  field,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  tell  how  painful  is  the 
^lamination  which  exhibits  so  many  lost  These  feelings  of  personal 
•and  individual  ooncem  fcr  every  man  under  my  command  made  me 
perhaps  hurry  to  the  investigation  before  any  of  the  officers  of  other 
regioi^ts  thought  fit  lo  proceed  to  the  task.  I  found  many  missing, 
SHid  among  the  rest  the  saddle  of  poor  William  Fells  was  vacant 

I  had  scarcely  concluded,  when  I  was  called  lo  Lord  Goring,  and 
hastened  instantly  to  obey  the  summons.  1  was  directed  by  the  cor- 
poral who  brought  the  command  to  a  small  inn,  with  the  sign  of  a 
bull^  liead  painted  in  deep  crimson  over  the  door ;  and  entering  the 
passage,  I  nwde  my  way  through  a  crowd  of  pennns,  some  civil,  some 
anilitary,  that  were  hanging  about,  with  countenances  in  which  both 
lfiiit%ue  and  anxiety  were  very  manifest  At  a  small,  rickety,  unpainted 
«deal  door,  whoso  thin  and  shapeless  form  but  little  impeded  the  sound 
iof  the  discussion  which  was  going  on  within  from  reaching  the  ears 
-of  those  without,  stood  a  centinel,  wilh  musket  in  hand  and  match 
lighted,  and  that  appearance  of  stolid  deafness  iji  his  countenance 
which  it  behooves  aU  centiaels  near  thin  doors  and  angry  debates  to 
assume.  Whom  be  was  stationed  to  keep  out,  and  whom  to  admit. 
Heaven  knows  ^  but  he  mode  no  difficulty  of  permitting  me  to  entcT ; 
and,  in  a  noaoent  after,  I  was  in  the  presence  of  about  twenty  or  five- 
and-twenty  gentlemen,  who  seemed  to  be  doing  their  best  to  forget  the 
gifis  of  their  station  and  education  in  the  fury  of  discussion. 

Ooe  »a  flarid  burly  squire,  with  no  very  military  air  or  courtly  de- 
■asindui  n^iin  standing  up  at  the  side  of  the  table,  round  which  the 
Mat  wars  seated,  roaring  away  a  heop  of  unconnected  and  hesitating 
fntfnw*,  with  a  face  fiery  between  the  anger  of  opposition  and  the 
MxmscJDusness  of  talking  nonsense.  At  a  liule  distance  sat  a  more 
Uraniuil  person,  tearing  to  pieces  a  very  good  pen,  which  he  had 
igafhered  from  an  inkstand  in  the  midst  He  was  not  interrupting  the 
«oiiier,  it  is  true ;  but  he  was  muttering  to  himself  from  time  to  time, 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  every  one  but  the  speaker — *'  That's  false! 
Ifou're  an  idiot!  Blundering  ass!*'  and  vahotis  other  courteous  ejacu- 
lations of  the  same  nature. 

Three  more  gentlemanly  men  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  appeared 
(with  their  h^ds  close  together)  convening  in  a  whisper,  without 
attending  to  any  one  else ;  while  Lord  Norwich  was  silting  at  the  head 
of  the  room,  with  a  roll  of  letters  and  other  papeiv  under  his  hand. 
ffis  countenance  was  full  of  anger  and  vexation ;  and  from  time  to 
laub  a  scornful  smile  curled  his  lip  while  the  other  was  speaking, 
which  certainly  did  not  improve  the  declaimer's  oratory,  or  calm  the 
jMSsion  by  which  he  was  evidently  aflected. 

*'So!"  thought  I,  as  I  entered,  *'thii  is  a  council  of  war,  is  it  t — it 
wants  but  little,  it  would  seem,  to  become  a  field  of  battle." 

So  absurd,  indeed,  was  the  whole  scene  to  a  person  whose  passions 
had  not  been  worked  up.  to  the  same  pitch,  that  I  could  have  laughed 
notwithstanding  all  the  sorrowful  details  which  I  had  been  lately  ex- 
amining, bod  I  not  been  restrained  by  the  expression  of  deep  anxiety 
•nd  vexation  which  1  beheld  in  some  of  the  finer  and  nobler  counte- 
nances aroimd  me. 

**  You  may  sneer,  my  lord !  you  may  sneer!"  said  the  burly  omtor, 
just  as  I  was  entering ;  *'  but  I'll  tell  you  what — it  does  not  at  all  sig- 
nify— die  gentlemen  of  Kent,  I  say— -the  gentlemen  of  Kent  will  not 
be  thrown  away  in  this  manner.  Why,  did  not  I  now,  and  my  brother 
-—did  not  we  join  the  king's  army  willingly,  wilh  all  the  force  we 
could  make?  luid  did  not  I  tell  you,  if  }'ou  would  march  then,  half  the 
country  would  join  you  as  you  went  ?  and  did  not  you  listen  to  Edward 
Hales,  there,  instead  of  to  me  ?  and  have  we  ru)t  now  loKt  half  our  men 

and  moref 

••  Kot  by  the  course  I  pursued,  but!"  replied  Lord  Norwich;  "had 
J  listened  to  your  advice,  we  should  not  have  lost  half,  but  the  whole. 
However,  sir,  to  end  this  matter  at  once,  I  am,  I  believe,  commander- 
in-chief  for  his  Majesty,  and  in  his  Maycsty's  name  I  have  to  tell  you, 
that,  with  thanks  for  your  service,  we  do  not  want  volunteers  to  com- 
mand us ;  we  want  men  to  fight,  sir,  and  not  to  dictate." 

** Fight,  sir!  and  have  I  not  fought?"  demanded  the  other,  in  the 


*  A  somewhat  dURsrsot  scconnt  of  these  trsntacttons  is  plven  by  Lord  CIs- 
readoo,  but  the  pas<»ai|s  tn  which  he  speaks  of  this  encounier  is  so  brief  as  to 
leave  all  the  mlaor  details  ia  dotfbt ;  nor,  tsdee«J,  could  his  idatloa  be  taken 
U  tntitUM  to  that  of  aa  c^e-wiOMSs. 


same  outrageous  tone.  ''HavenotaU  my  man  fomg^t?  Did  not  ny 
poor  brother  fight f — ay,  sir!  did  he  not  fight  till  he  dropped  aft  this 
cursed  Maidstone  ?  and  did  I  not  see  him,  when  last  I  saw  him  in  lift, 
wavmg  his  hand,  and  crying,  *  Long  live  King  Charles  V  ay,  when  he 
was  down  beneath  the  horses'  feet!" 

**  You  had  better  dismiss  the  council,  my  lord,"  aaid  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen on  the  general's  right-hand ;  **  this  is  turning  out  ilL" 

Lord  Norwich  took  his  advice ;  and  cutting  across  the  peiaon  who 
was  speaking,  he  said,  with  a  grave  and  melanchdy  ezpreasaon,  **  I  am 
deeply  grieved  for  your  favother.  Sir  Charles,  and  deeply  grieved  for 
the  loss  of  your  fine  body  of  tenantry ;  but  I  hope  thai  matteca  may 
not  be  so  bad — ^your  brother  may  oidy  be  wounded.  In  the  mean 
time,'*  he  continued,«eeing  the  other  about  to  break  in  upon  him,  **ia 
the  mean  time,  I  will  consider  what  every  one  has  said  cspofially 
what  you  have  said.  Sir  Charies ;  and  in  an  hour  or  two,  whevwe  are 
all  calmer,  I  may  perhaps  again  call  for  your  advioe.  At  preaent.  I 
think  it  will  be  better  for  you  all  to  go  wid  refresh  yooiaelves,  and  I 
will  receive  the  reports  of  our  numbers,  and  confer  with  you  herea^ 
ter,  gentlemen." 

So  saying,  ho  rose,  and  lus  example  was  followed  by  the  rest  Be- 
fore they  took  their  departi'i  >,  however,  the  members  of  the  coancil, 
if  so  it  could  be  called,  broke  up  into  two  or  three  gnmps,  and  con- 
vened in  these  separate  parties  for  some  time.  Lord  Norwich  himaeif 
spoke  quick  and  eagerly,  in  the  recess  of  the  window,  with  the  two 
gentlemen  who  had  sat  next  to  him;  and  the  last  words  which  were 
uttered  by  one  of  his  advisers  were,  **  Most  decidedly,  my  lord.  It  ia 
a  step  that,  depend  upon  it,  is  now  inevitable ;  and  the  aooner  it  ia 
taken,  the  greater  chance  of  tafety  to  all  concerned." 

•'Well— well,"  replied  Lord  Norwich,  stowly,  "be  it  ao  ?  Now, 
gentlemen,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  others,  **  by  your  leave.  I  wiU 
receive  the  reports  fh>m  the  regimenta." 

The  whole  party,  wilh  the  exception  of  the  two  who  had  been  speak- 
ing with  the  commander-in-chief,  took  tho  hint  he  gave,  and  withdrew. 
I  was  about  to  follow,  with  another  officer,  who,  like  myself,  had  not 
sat  down  at  the  council  board ;  but  Lord  Norwich  made  us  a  sign  to 
remain.  After  watehing  the  rest  out,  he  walked  forward,  and  cloaed 
Uie  door;  and  then  mad«  two  or  three  slow  turns  in  the  room,  with  the 
letters  which  he  still  held  in  his  hand  cbisped  with  an  intensi^  which 
bespoke  more  mental  emotion  than  he  choiie  to  appear  upon  hia  coun- 
tenance. At  length  he  resumed  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table ;  and 
calling  the  t\%o  who  seemed  his  most  confidential  friends  to  his  aide* 
he  b(^ed  us  all  to  be  seated ;  and  after  thinking  deeply  for  a  few 
minutes,  he  turned  to  me  and  the  other  o6icer  \vho  had  entered  the 
room  nearly  at  the  same  moment  as  m^rself ;  and'  to  him  Lord  Goring 
first  addressed  himself  **  Sir  John  Powel"  he  aaid,  **your  regiment* 
though  one  of  the  moat  gallant  in  the  service,  appears  to  have  auP 
fered  less  to-day  than  usual.  Have  you  any  guess  how  many  men 
you  can  muster?" 

*« About  seven  hundred,  my  lord,"  replied  the  other;  "but it  is  only 
a  guesB.    However,  certainly  not  less  than  six  hundred  and  fifty." 

**  And  you.  Colonel  Harry  Masterton,"  rejoined  the  oommandefwin- 
chief,"  what  number,  think  you,  can  you  bring  into  the . field— efiactive 
men,  I  mean  ?" 

"  Certainly  not  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty,  my  lord,"  I  re- 
plied, "  if  you  do  not  mean  me  to  include  the  badly  wounded." 

"Good  God!"  exchiimed  Goring.  "They  have  thirmed  us  indeed. 
I  did  not  think  I  saw  so  many  of  your  saddles  empty,  sir  T" 

"  There  are  not  so  many  killed  as  there  are  so  badly  wounded  aanot 
to  be  fit  to  sit  on  the  hones,"  I  answered.  "  I  have  just  gone  over  the 
roll,  my  iord,  and  am  certain  of  my  accuracy." 

"I  do  not  doubt,  sir,"  replied  the  general;  "I  do  not  doubt  it 
Retire,  gentlemen,  for  a  moment,  but  do  not  quit  the  door." 

Sir  John  Powel  and  I  immediately  obeyed,  and  were  recalled  dmoat 
as  soon ;  when  my  companion  was  dismissed  with  commands  simply 
to  inspect  his  regiment,  and  take  every  care  that  the  horses  were  sup- 
plied with  fonge,  and  ihe  men  with  food.  I  remained  longer,  and 
received  orden  to  march,  towards  nightfiill,  upon  a  little  hamlet  which 
I  had  passed  between  Penford-boume  and  Maidstone,  taking  with  me 
a  regiment  of  newly  raised  foot  The  enemy  Lntl  Goring  explained 
to^me,  liad  established  there  an  outpost,  and  it  was  the  obgect  of  the 
loyalista  to  conceal  their  fiurther  march,  and  make  the  Roondheada 
believe  tliat  they  were  endeavouring  to  force  their  way  once  more 
towards  London. 

"  The  worst  part  of  the  story  is  now  to  he  tcdd  you,  Colonel  Maa- 
torton,"  the  general  added.  "  You  will  attack  the  outpost,  and  no 
doubt  immediately  make  younelf  master  of  the  hamlet ;  but  after  you 
have  done  so,  you  may  mareh  on  in  what  direction  you  please." 

So  sudden  and  so  strange  an  announcement  fbroed  from  my  lips  the 
exclamation  of  "  Good  God!"  But  Lord  Norwich  proceeded  without 
noticing  my  surprise. 

"  The  regiment  of  foot  which  I  send  with  you  will,  beyond  all  quea- 
tion,  disperse  before  morning;  at  least,  if  it  foUow  the  plan  that  aU 
our  regiments  here  are  doing ;  for  not  a  night  passes  but  we  lose  three 
or  four  hundred  men.  'ITie  case,  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  quite  hope- 
less. Had  all  the  friends  who  promised  to  join  me  brought  up  their 
forces  8S  I  was  marching  on  London,  the  king,  sir,  would  have  been 
at  this  moment  upon  his  throne ;  but  now  I  must  abandon  Kent,  where 
the  n^isls.  as  you  may  judge  fifom  the  scene  you  have  just  witnessed, 
are  more  difikuUto  rule  than  the  Roui^headaare  to  beat  I  moot  then 
make  die  beat  of  my  way  towards  fiasex,  and  can  only  hope  to  cover  my 
vetnat  1^  deceiviii«  the  flnany.    Do  as  much  as  you  can  therefore  to 
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the  appearance  of  your  forces.  Extend  your  line;  keep  your 
trumpeli  Boimdii%;*s6nd  a  ttoap  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  ham- ' 
let;  kill  as  many  of  the  cuckoldy  skum  as  you  can,  but  take  no 
prisoneiB,  lest,  by  escaping  aAerwards,  they  betray  your  real  numbers. 
Neither  must  you  halt  longer  at  the  hamlet  than  just^to  refresh  yonr- 
aelvea.  Then,  if  you  take  my  advice,  ]n>u  will  retire  into  the  fields, 
and  dispone  your  foot ;  for  if  a  hundred  or  two  do  stay  with  you, 
tliey  will  only  embarrass  you.  After  that,  you  can  either  try  to  join 
me  in  Essex,  if  you  hear  that  we  are  there  having  any  success ;  or, 
endeavour  to  reach  Wales,  and  fight  it  out  with  the  Cavahers  in  the 
moonlains ;  or  force  your  way  back  to  Devonshire,  and  keep  quiet  till 
e  more  fiivotnrable  moment." 

It  appeared  to  me  that  his  lordship  spoke  very  coolly  of  our  pro- 
beble  fote.  But  I  could  pardon  him,  as  his  own,  if  he  fell  into  ihc 
bands  of  the  Roundheads,  was  likely  to  be  worse.  As  the  line  of 
march  laid  down  for  me  towards  tiie  enemy's  outpost  was  acnws  tlie 
•  coontryt  I  ventured  to  ask  for  a  guide ;  upon  which  the  commander 
demanded,  with  no  small  animation  what  had  become  of  the  little 
messenger  he  had  sent  me  in  the  morning. 

*'  He  is  with  the  regiment  now,  my  lord,'*  I  replied :  "can  he  serve 
to  guide  me  to-night  ?" 

*'He  can  guide  you  to  any  part  of  the  country,"  answered  Lord  Gor- 
ing. **  But  if  you  carry  him  with  you,  Colonel  Masterton,  you  must  give 
me  your  word  of  honour  that  you  will  take  such  care  of  him  as  if  be 
were  &•  child  of  a  dear  friend.  His  fiither,  sir,  was  as  true  a  Ca- 
valier, as  ever  drew  his  sword.  Many  a  flagon  have  we  emptied 
together,  and  in  many  a  hard  field  did  he  fight  This  boy,  sir,  was 
bora  and  bred  in  the  midst  of  scenes  that  break  one  in  to  dangers  and 
difficulties  early ;  and  in  many  a  battle  has  he  sat  upon  a  baggage- 
Tvagon  before  he  could  walk,  clapping  his  little  hands  at  the  braying 
of  the  trumpets  and  the  roar  of  the  artillery.  When  he  was  five  years 
old,  I  have  seen  him  running  among  the  ranks  where  the  shot  was 
fljrhig  like  hail,  or  mounted  on  the  pommel  of  his  father's  saddle, 
beading  the  charge  against  pike  and  gun.  He  never  forgets  either 
place  or  person  that  he  has  once  seen ;  he  never  forgets  a  word  that 
he  has  once  heard ;  he  never  misunderstands  what  you  moan ;  and 
every  inch  of  Kent  and  Sussex  he  knows  as  trell  as  a  geographer. 
Hit  father  was  killed  about  a  year  ago,  and  I  lost  sight  of  tlie  poor 
lad;  hut  he  came  upon  me  suddenly  at  Maidstone,  all  in  rags,  and  I 
vowed  I  would  never  let  him  quit  me  again.  But,  God  help  mo!  'tis 
not  die  first  vow  I  have  broken ;  but  he  will  be  safer  with  you  than 
with  me.  We  used  to  call  him  Little  Bail-o'.fire.  But  his  true  name 
is  John  Marston  Hall." 

I  wiUingiy  ]MX>mised  to  be  kind  to  the  dead  soldier's  boy,  os  fiir  as 
circumstances  would  permit  me  to  be  kind  to  any  one ;  and  tlien,  having 
been  forced  to  drink  a  cup  of  strong  waters,  which  had  been  circulated 
pretty  liberally  among  Lord  Goring's  council  on  their  first  arrival,  I 
took  my  leave  and  returned  to  the  regiment  I  discovered  little  Ball- 
o -fire  in  the  mid^  of  the  troopers,  questioning  them  with  short,  sharp 
interrogatories,  which  I  found,  by  a  casual  word  or  two,  referred  to 
myself.  The  account  given  by  the  soldiers  was,  apparently,  not  very 
unfovoureble ;  for  when  I  asked  the  boy  if  he  would  go  with  me,  he 
loi^ed  up  with  his  bright  black  eyes  glistening  with  eagerness,  and 
replied,  "Yes^ — over  the  world." 

Unhappily,  by  this  time  there  was  many  a  vacant  saddle  in  our 
ranks ;  and  many  a  poor  fellow  whom,  it  was  evident,  I  should  be 
forced  to  leave  behind,  to  follow  as  they  could  when  their  wounds 
were  whole  again.  There  was  no  difficulty,  tliercfore,  in  mounting 
poor  litde  Ball-o'firo ;  but  the  care  of  my  wounded  men  took  me  up 
tUl  it  was  nearly  time  to  depart.  I  succeeded,  however,  in  getting 
them  carried  out  of  the  line  of  the  high  road  and  distributed  among 
some  cottagers,  who  for  a  trifling  gratification,  undertook  to  guard  and 
take  care  of  thran ;  and  although  this  was  but  frail  security  for  their 
ooafort  and  protection,  I  could  do  nothing  better,  and  was  forced  to 
leave  them,  after  having  added  as  much  as  I  could  to  their  purses  from 
my  own  little  store. 

When  all  this  wm  done,  the  regiment  numbered  about  three  hundred 
and  for^^-seven  efiiective  men,  and  about  forty  more  who  could  sit  their 
horses,  but  were  unfit  for  any  active  duty. 

Our  corps,  however,  was  singular  in  one  respect.  Having  come  a 
length  of  way,  and  being  all  united  in  one  community  of  feelings 
and  remembrances,  there  was  not  one  man  had  deserted ;  while  the 
rest  of  Lord  Goring's  forces— either  entirely  levied  or  principally  ro- 
cruited  in  Kent— were  spreading  over  the  country  by  hundreds;  and, 
indeed,  as  he  proceeded  on  his  retreat  through  the  native  places  of  his 
soldiers,  the  march  of  his  army  was  like  the  progress  of  a  carrier,  who 
dnqps  a  part  of  his  charge  at  every  village  by  which  he  passes. 

At  the  hour  appointed  every  thing  was  prepared  to  set  out;  and 
having  ascertained  in  person  Uiat  the  oommander-in-chief  had  no  fur- 
ther orders,  I  took  my  final  leave,  and  gave  tlie  word  to  march. 

Nothing  (rf'any  consequence  occurred  during  our  progress.  We  ar- 
rived at  the  hainlet  just  at  that  dim  moment  of  the  night  when  the 
■un  has  <^te  set,  and  before  the  moon  has  risen,  so  that  wo  were  upon 
the  outpost  of  the  rebels  before  tliey  were  aware.  Seeing  little  or  no 
otgect  in  destn^ing  the  handful  of  men  which  the  place  contained,  I 
endeavoured  to  restrict  our  eflbrts  to  malung  a  great  show  and  a  great 
deal  of  noise,  without  spilling- much  blood.  But  Uie  sold iers,  especially 
the  foot,  were  savage  with  l^e  events  of  the  morning,  and  the  loss  of 
their  companions;  and  in  desiHte  <^  orders  and  entreaties,  they  gave 
no  quBiteES.  Some  one  also,  either  accidentally  or-  intentionally,  set 
fire  to  the  hamlet;  and  a  cruel  piece  of  useless  barbarity  remains  ge- 


nerally attributed  to  me,  which  I  would  have  given  my  ri^^t  band  to* 
prevent.  But  such,  I  am  afraid,  is  our  general  fate,  either  ixvgpod  or 
bad.  The  things  we  strive  with  our  whole  strength  to  aocompliish 
bring  us  no  renown;  and  we,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  owe  our  fome  or 
our  infamy  either  to  a  trifle,  an  accident  oi  a  misunderstanding. 

The  effect  of  our  attack,  neverthelaa,  was  such  as  Lord  Gosin^ 
desired ;  and  was  perhaps  more  than  he  had  expected.  The  fugiti:«ee 
from  the  burning  hamlet  magnified  our  strength,  and  for  two  dpjp. 
afterward,  it  was  generally  believed  in  the  parliamentary  army  thaC 
the  whole  royalist  force  hod  pushed  post  their  right;  artd  much  anxiety^ 
\^as  entertained  for  the  result.  In  the  meanwhile,  Lord  Goring,  with, 
his  companions,  eflected  their  passage  into  Essex;  and  after  a  ttme> 
threw  themselves  into  Colchester,  on  the  memorable  siege  of  which 
place  I  need  not  pause. 

From  the  flames  of  the  burning  hamlet  I  drew  off  the  forces  with  all 
speed ;  and  crossing  the  fields,  following  the  courses  of  the  brooks  and 
streams,  and  practising  a  thousand  other  manoeuvres  to  conceal  our 
line  of  retreat,  I  at  length  brought  my  men  safely  to  a  spot  aboot  six. 
miles  south-west  from  Maidstone.  There  I  communicated  to  the  lemf^ 
nant  of  a  regiment  of  foot  which  had  accempanied  mo-  tlie  commands, 
of  Lord  Goring;  and  though  I  heard  a  good  deal  of  grumbling  and. 
profane  swearing,  I  believe  from  my  heart  there  was  not  a  man  in  the 
ranks  that  was  not  very  well  contented  with  the  order  to  disperse. 
Nay,  more;  I  do  not  believe  that  there  would  have  been  one  of  them 
with  mo  by  the  following  morning.  The  next  consideration  became, 
how  I  might  best  effect  my  retreat  with  the  cavalry  to  Penford-bouine, 
the  direction  oi  which  I  had  by  this  time  very  nearly  lost  Hen,  how^ 
ever,  little  6aU-o'-fire  proved  of  no  small  service  by  his  counsels. 

"  You  will  soon  have  the  moon,"  he  said,  when  he  beared  my  df& 
ciilty;  "  and  she  must  rise  nearly  behind  tlie  old  casde.  Till  ihemrfi^ow 
that  ptar,  and  whichever  way  tho  road  winds,'  turn  back  to  tlie  star 
again;  by  which,  at  all  events,  we  shall  be  getting  nearer.'* 

The  character  Lord  Goring  had  given  him  made  me  trust  mnch 
more  implicitly  to  his  advice  than  his  age  seemed  to  warrant;  md  I 
did  not  find  myself  deceived^  There  were  one  or  two  dull  clouds  uyaa 
the  edge  of  the  sky,  which  cut  off  whatever  portion  of  the  evenms 
light  still  lingered,  at  that  period  of  the  summer,  about  the  line  of  th« 
horizon;  but  in  a  short  time  those  clouds  began  to  he  tinged  with  red! 
as  from  a  fire,  and  I  felt  some  alarm  lest  any  part  of  the  enemy's  forcee 
should  have  been  detached  in  that  direction ;  but,  a  few  minutes  after,, 
some  lines  of  silver  mingled  with  the  red  on  the  edges  of  the  vapoun^ 
and  then  the  round  disk  of  the  summer  moon,  lookii^  fiery  and  laigo* 
through  the  horizonml  mist,  came  forth  above  the  clouds.  Tho  moment 
she  did  so,  tho  whole  scene  was  clear.  The  castle,  with  the  rocks- 
and  woods  among  which  it  stood,  rose  in  dork  masses  a  litde  to  the 
right  of  tho  beautiful  orb,  whose  beams,  pouring  over  the  laige  old 
trees  in  the  park  at  Penford-boume,  came  gendy  down  the  valley 
through  which  we  were  advancing,  picking  out  with  bright  Ught  a 
thousand  marks  to  guide  us  on  our  onward  progress. 

"  Oh,  but  that's  a  nice  old  castle!"  cried  my  little  guide,  who  now 
rode  by  my  side,  mounted  on  an  immense  trooper's  horse,  which  he 
managed  like  a  giant.  "Oh,  but  that  is  a  nice  oUl  castle.*  I  know 
places  in  it  that  would  conceal  a  thousand  men." 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  I,  remembering  all  that  had  passed  wheal 
last  visited  it.    "Indeed!     Whereabouts,  my  boy?" 

"  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  can  show,"  replied  the  boy ;  "and  I  would  not 
like  even  to  show  without  occasion." 

"  We  may  have  occasion  but  too  soon,  for  aught  I  know,"  replied  I  r 
"  and  besides,  John  Marsion,  I  may  have  many  reasons  for  wishij^  to 
know." 

"  Call  mo  Ball-o'-fire,"  answered  the  boy,  "  if  you  love  me,  gallant 
sir,  and  I  will  show  you  all  the  places  with  my  whole  heart ;  but  it  m 
a  pity  that  all  the  world  sliould  know  of  a  place  which  has  hid  many 
a  brave  and  honest  man,  and  may  hide  many  another." 

"  It  has  hid  many  a  rogue,  little  Ball-o'-fire,"  I  rejoined,  "  and  of  that 
I  have  had  good  proof;  but,  however,  by  it  for  our  landmark  we  shall 
soon  reach  Penford-boume." 

"Ay,  and  the  fiiir  La&iy  Eleanor  Fleming,"  said  the  boy;  "she  was 
kind  to  me,  two  or  three  years  since,  and  patted  my  head,  and  looked 
gentle  at  me;  but  her  dark  husband.  Sir  Andrew  Fleming,  frowned 
like  a  Umndercloud  all  the  time  I  was  there." 

"And  how  long  has  Sir  Andrew  Fleming  been  dead,  my  boy?"  I 
demanded. 

"  Is  he  dead?"  asked  the  boy.  " They  said  he  waa  jeabos  of  her; 
and  tliey  parted,  never  to  see  each  other  again;  but  he  did  not  die; 
and  he  went  across  tlie  sea  with  Monsieur  du  Tillet,  who  had  once 
been  as  badly  wived,  I've  heard  my  father  wy,  as  Sir  Andrew 
himself." 

"And  why  do  you  say  he  was  badly  wived,  little  Ball-o'-fhe  ?"  I 
demanded  again,  anxious  to  get  all  the  information  on  this  sul^ect  I 
could  OS  we  marched  on.  "  Perhaps  it  was  his  own  fault  he  was  un- 
happy." 

"Still  he  was  badly  wived,"  replied  the  boy.  "If  I  were  to  nun- 
gle  honoy  and  salt,  would  you  not  say  it  was  ill  mixed?  He  was  aa 
stern  as  a  piece  of  artillery;  and  she  was  as  light  and  as  gay  as  a 
twinkling  lark:  and  that  was  the  reason  I.  have  beard  them  say  that 
she  liatcd  him  as  much  as  he  loved  her:  and  love  and  hate  in  one 
house,  you  know,  arc  like  gunpowder  and  ball  in  a  cannon, — the  one 
is  sure  to  driye  the  odier  out  of  window.  But,  oh,  he  is  not  dead ;  nOb 
no,  ho  cannot  be  dead.     I  heard  of  his  being  alive  the  other  day." 

"Pray  God  he  be!"  I  mentally  exdaimed;  for  I  ielt  certain  that 
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ftaak  knsm  wot  ai  hk  erinenee;  and  I  odevkted  ttranglj  on  Aat 
plMe«f -Btwi  endiiig  at  tmoe  the  and  and  hapeleia  paaakm  with  whieh 

Vanraa  and  unoonneeted  ware  the  meditaUona  to  whieh  die  boy's 
wnmia  gave  rise  in  my  mind.  Fnnlc  had  himelf  told  me  that  Lady 
Bkanor  Fleming  waa  a  widow;  and,  althoagh  I  had  heard  Ifae  speakeis 
«l  the  old  eaade  allude  to  the  husband  of  the  lady  of  whom  diey  spoke, 
«i  soon  as  I  became  oonvinced  that  the  one  I  had  imagined  to  be  Ga- 
Wei  Jones  was  in  fact  not  him,  I  had  nearly  forgotten  Ifae  circmn- 
atanee.  I  had  some  doubt,  I  had  some  fean  indeed,  that  loy  brodier's 
attaehasent  had  gone  so  &r  as  to  leave  deep  and  painfhl  impressions 
behind;  but  I  knew  the  principles  in  which  he  had  been  oducated, 
and  I  was  not  afmid  that  he  would  continue  lo  nourish  feelings  such 
m  those  which  he  now  experienced,  when  he  learned  that  they  were 
not  only  hopeless,  but  criminal.  I  felt  sure  that,  on  the  belief  of  Lady 
Eleanor's  perfect  freedom  from  all  ties,  Frank  had  encouraged  a  pas* 
aian  which,  however  likely  to  meet  with  the  most  decided  opposition 
#om  his  &ther,  was  pare  and  honourable.  Her  conduct  had  not  a 
«nihr  excuse ;  and  I  concluded  that  much  of  the  agitation  and  anxiety 
wrhiefa  her  manner  had  so  often  betrayed  had  arisen  in  the  oonacioos- 
iiess  of  diat  Ihtal  secret  which  must  blast  for  ever  the  hopes  she  was 
«ieoaraging  in  my  brother.  I  trusted  also  that  indignation  at  having 
:been  deceived  might  do  something  to  deliver  Fmnk  flom  his  diraldom; 
«id  I  resolved  to  state  the  matter  boldly  to  him,  and  rely  on  his  better 
:«ngel  to  make  him  willingly  accompany  the  regiment  in  its  retreat  to 
Devonsiura. 

At  all  eventi,  I  saw  tfiat  if  he  remained,  he  remained  to  destruo* 
tion,  in  evwy  sense ;  and  I  was  detennined  lo  use  mcmns,  perhaps 
m^ustifiable  under  any  other  circumstances,  lo  force  him  from  a  sitoa* 
lion  80  perilous  to  himself  Then  came  remembrance  of  the  severe 
wounds  he  had  received,  and  the  diance  of  his  not  being  able  to  sit 
his  horse,  mingled  with  various  wild  speculations  on  the  cauae  of  the 
AmI  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  But,  before  I  could  give  aD 
ifaeae  whxiling  thoughto  a  tangible  form  and  regular  older,  we  were 
<)iallenged  by  the  sentry  at  the  gates  of  the  park,  and  once  more 
hailed  our  horses  on  the  green  at  PenfonMionme. 

Although  every  consideration  which  ever  in  this  world  urged  men 
to  speed,  now  followed  our  footsteps  to  impel  us  on  our  coune,  yet  by 
fbk  time  the  horses  were  so  fatigued  diat  lo  proceed  was  out  of  the 
;  and,  obliged  to  pause  for  a  day  at  Penford-boume,  I  took 
:  care  I  could  to  provide  for  the  refreshment  of  the  troopers  and 
ehargers;  and  casting  myself  down  in  the  cottage  which  had 
ftst  received  us  there,  jrielded  to  pure  weariness  and  feu  asleep. 

Beareely  two  houzs*  repose  was  allowed  me,  when  I  was  awakened, 
recording  to  my  previous  orden,  at  five  o'clock.  Leaving  the  regi- 
fnent  sdU  lo  take  what  rest  it  couU,  I  rose  and  walked  up  towards 
4ie  mansion,  the  servants  of  which  were  generally  eariy  risers.  I 
foqnd  the  doors  open,  and  one  of  the  lackcjrs  was  showing  me  into  the 
withdrawing-room,  when  we  were  met  by  Lady  Eleanor  hemlf,  in 
•odk  guise  as  led  me  to  imagine  that  she  had  not  pressed  her  pillow 
4ming  the  whole  night  A  fiunt  exclamation  of  pleased  surprise,  and 
«  look  ot  joy  that  could  not  he  mistaken,  annihilated  the  odd  and 
unfriendly  feelings  which  had  been  gathering  toirards  her  in  my 
bosom,  and  I  could  not  believe  that  she  was  acting  towards  my  bro- 
ther on  any  systematic  principle  of  evil,  but  chose  mther  to  think  that, 
earried  away,  like  himself,  by  strong  and  irresistible  passion,  she  saw 
not,  she  would  not  see,  the  guilt  of  nourishing  it,  and  the  greater  guilt 
to  which  it  tended. 

So  I  judged  of  her;  and,  whether  I  judged  right  or  wrong,  as  I 
knew  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  remove  Frank  from  her  dwelling, 
now  Aiat  his  doty  no  longer  called  him  to  the  fleld,  and  now  that  his 
wounds  gave  him  a  fair  excuse  fbr  lingering  behind,  I  resolved  in  the 
ftst  plaee  to  strive  for  her  coK>peralion ;  and  as  the  means  of  gaining 
it,  to  show  her  if  I  could,  that  however  strong  she  might  feel  in  her 
own  innocence,  how  great  soever  she  might  believe  her  own  powers 
of  resistance  to  be,  the  very  encouragement  of  such  a  passion  was 
criminal  in  itself;  and  but  too  sure,  in  the  end,  to  undeimine  every 
virtuous  principle. 

The  task,  however,  was  one  of  course  of  difficulty  and  delicacy, 
which  my  youdi  and  inexperience  were  scarcely  qualified  to  attempt ; 
and  I  paused  long  in  considering  how  to  begin.  Holding  the  luuid 
■he  had  given  me  at  our  first  meetmg,  I  led  her  into  the  withdrawing- 
mom,  and  closed  the  door,  but  still  kept  silence,  every  moment  of 
which  seemed  but  to  hicrease  my  difficulty. 

At  lengdl,  after  gazing  at  me  anxiously  for  some  minutes,  she  spoke 
herself.  "1  am  afraid  to  ask,*'  ahe  said,  in  a  low  fearfUl  voice, 
**  Ifae  occasion  of  your  speedy  return.    Your  silence  speaks  but  too 

plainly." 

"Tlie  king's  cause,  madam,**  I  replied,  **is  lost,  at  least  in  Kent 
Hie  numbers  of  the  rebels  have  prevailed  against  honour  and  loyalty ; 
and,  after  a  severe  struggle  at  Maidstone,  yesterday  morning,  Lord 
Goring  was  again  forced  to  retreat,  thnugh  not  without  glory,  fbr  he 
Mpelled,  during  several  hours,  the  fourfold  force  of  the  rebels ;  and 
Aen  marched  fWmi  the  field  in  order  and  good  array.*' 

••  Tis  bad  news,  indeed,"  said  Lady  Eleanor,  **  but,  thank  God,  you 
have  returned  younelf,  though,  as  I  see,  wounded.  We  have  been 
wry  imxious  fbr  you  here,  ever  since  we  heard  the  cannon  yesterday. 
Your  brother  tells  me,'*  she  continued,  in  a  timid  and  ftnltpring 
v^co,  "that  he  has  veen  ytm  mu^  the  vislbitunea  of  yesterday 

Mwming." 
«*He  hw,  kdy,**  I  wfdied.    •  Aa  soon  ai  I  heard  ftio  likalihood  of 


such  an  erenc,  f  ntanied,  in  order  to  pravent  it;  bat  rotum^d  tao 
late.  .  For  him,  itow,  ia  my  great  aniio^.  How  Ke  is  to  be  imamvmd 
to  Devonshire,  which  must  he  done  with  all  speed,  is  a  maiter  of  dd 
small  dinKulty. 

''Removed,  Caplaitt  MMteHon!'*  aho  exclaimed.  " Impoasible. 
Tou  know  not  the  slate  of  weaknaas  to  whieh  the  kiss  of  blood  ham 
reduced  him.** 

"To  leave  him  here,  Lady  Eleanor,"  I  rijoined,  *  would  be  leading 
him  with  my  own  hand  to  the  seaflbld.  The  Roundheads  will  hie 
here,  probab^,  befbre  two  days  are  over ;  and  do  not  soppoae  that 
they  will  be  very  careful  in  their  mode  of  reanoving  him  to  the  Tbwor, 
where  the  block  and  axe  will  be  as  certainly  his  dooaa,  as  they  would 
be  mine  if  I  were  caught  by  the  rebels." 

**  But  I  have  interest  among  the  parliamenlary  peo|4e,**  she  replied, 
anxiously.  "Essex  was  my  cousin;  Sir  William  Waller  was  ny 
father's  dear  friend.    I  have  other  interest  besides    great  interesit!" 

"  If,  lady,  you  can  take  upon  yoniself  the  responsibility  of  enmuFing 
my  brother^s  life  and  liberty,"  I  replied,  "if  you  have  the  power  lo 
command  his  safety — " 

"No!  no!  no!"  she  exclaimed,  ''I  dare  not  risk  it  I  think  I 
could ;  but  if  I  were  lo  fail,  I  should  never  forgive  my  hoUdmi  y 
death  ifiwlf,"  she  added  passionately,  "  eouM  not  wipe  out  the  memory 
of  having  devoted  him  to  such  a  fate.  Tske  him  rather,  sif— take 
him  with  you,  whatever  it  may  cost  Yet,  stay !  there  is  still  a  wa^. 
Could  he  not  be  concealed  here  till  he  is  more  fit  to  journey  f  Tou 
do  not  know  that  there  is  a  private  passage  from  the  cellaia  of  thia 
house  to  the  old  castle  on  the  hill.  A  chamber  might  easily  ly  fitted 
up,  where  I  could  tend  him  myselC  and  where  he  might  remain  hid- 
den from  every  other  eye." 

"I  am  afraid,  lady,"  I  replied,  now  seeing  at  once  that  Oabriet 
Jones  might  very  well  have  been  the  speaker  on  the  hill  afler  all, 
and  have  returned  by  die  paiaage  to  which  she  alleded,  "  I  an|  afi«id 
that  the  secret  communications  of  that  old  castle  are  known  to  naany 
other  persons  besides  younelf  Might  I  suggest  also,"  I  added,  **thal 
your  ladyship's  husbaiid  might  ttot  peifaaps    " 

The  blood  rushed  gp  to  her  foce  like  fire,  and  suddenly  covering 
her  ejres  with  one  haiid,  she  held  forth  the  other  towards  me,  aa  if 
imploring  me  to  stop.  The  ffast  agitated  movement  had  brokea 
through  my  sentence,  but  I  felt  now  that  the  time  was  come  for  me 
to  say  what  1  had  intended,  if  ever;  and  entirely  altering  my  tone  t» 
one  of  the  utmost  gendeness,  and  taking  the  foir  hand  ahe  had  eHend- 
ed  with  the  purpose  of  staying  me,  I  proceeded : 

"  Listen  to  me,  dear  lady,"  I  said.  "  Far  be  it  from  me  to  wiah,  for 
oite  moment,  to  hurt  your  fbelings,  or  to  pain  your  heart  Tou  oamot 
suppose.  Lady  Eleanor,  that  any  young  man  of  gende  breeding  can 
see  so  fair  and  amiaUe  a  creature  as  you  are,  with  the  desire  of  wound- 
ing her  for  a  moment  Believe  me,  then,  when  I  say  that  I  fbel  every 
interest  in  your  happineai,  and  the  more  from  the  deep  regard  I  aee 
you  have  for  my  brother.  But,  lady,  I  catmot  but  feel  also  diat,  for 
your  welfore  as  well  as  fbr  his  safety,  his  speedy  removal  IWmi  thia 
place  is  absolutely  necessary.  You  cannot  beoome  his  wife;  and 
though  I  doubt  not  that  you  believe  you  could  ever  remain  hia  devoted, 
kind,  and  afifectionato  friend^— nay,  that  you  could  love  him  mora 
deeply  than  any  thing  else  on  earth,  widwut  becoming  eriminaV  ' 
beheve  me,  lady,  that  such  a  slate  ia  somewhat  mora  than  dangerous. 
It  can  but  end  in  the  destructian  of  both." 

While  I  spoke,  through  the  fingeri  of  die  hand  which  remained 
firmly  clasped  over  her  eyes,  die  teardrops  rolled  like  rain ;  and  the 
agony  she  seemed  to  endure  was  terrible.  At  length  she  rose,  and 
still  turning  away  her  head,  "  Stop,  sir !"  she  said,  "  stop  I  Your  mo- 
tive doubtless  is  g«iod ;  but  you  take  somewhat  too  great  an  advantage 
of  my  situation.  Speak  ^idi  your  brother  yourself.  Tiy  to  persuade 
him  to  go  widi  you.  If  he  refuse  I  will  see  him,  and  endeavour  to 
use  such  arguments  as  may  most  eflfectually  move  him.  And  new, 
sir,"  she  added,  dashing  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  and  turning  round 
upon  me  with  a  glance  of  beautiful  indignation-— '^  and  now,  air, 
having  wiped  those  unworthy  drops  away,  I  will  beg  you  to  leave 
me.  Your  brother  deeps,  but  I  can  tell  yon,  for  I  have  watehed  die 
night  by  his  coach,  that  he  had  et^Joyed  uninterrupted  slumber ;  and 
theteforo,  if  you  think  fit  to  wake  him,  da  Should  you  fbid  your 
reasoning  vain,  as  I  said  befbro,  have  recourse  to  me,  and  fbar  net  I 
will  do  my  part.  Though  let  me  tell  you.  Captain  Maalerton,  that 
bad  I  felt  suro  of  being  able  to  protect  him,  or  to  ensure  his  life  myself 
fiom  the  pariiaraentarhois,  iw  weak  doubt  of  either  myself  or  him 
would  have  made  me  yield  him  to  a  long  journey,  after  suoh  wounds 
as  he  has  met  with. 

She  bowed,  and  signed  me  to  the  door  with  an  air  of  migosdo  eom- 
mand,  which  I  felt  no  disposition  to  disobey ;  and  rodring  fiom  the 
withdrawing-room,  I  proceeded  to  the  apartments  of  my  brother. 

On  entering  the  dressing-room  I  found  Gabriel  Jones,  as  usual,  with 
the  Bible  on  his  knee,  and  apparendy  deeply  busied  in  reading  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  fhim  which  employment  however, — as  I  knew  that 
he  grossly  perverted,  in  his  own  fbol  mind,  the  pure  words  of  everiaH- 
ing  tru{h  that  he  there  found  written — ^I  did  not  scruple  to  disturb 
him.  In  answer  to  my  inquiries  after  my  brother,  he  infonned  mo 
that  none  of  his  wounds  wero  at  all  dangerous ;  and  that  though  he  was 
very  weak  dirough  lo»  of  blood,  when  he  had  fallen  asleep  the  night 
befbre,  there  was  litde  doubt  that  he  would  wake  much  stronger, 
ttom  the  long  and  tranquil  repose  which  he  had  ei^yed.  On  inquiring 
still  fkrdier  oonoeming  the  poosibilihr  of  removing  him,  I  found,  to  my 
soffprise  that  die  valet  was  not  at  all  imwiOiiig  to  second  my  eflRwH  in 
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ngud  to  the  joozoey  of  his  maator.  Thete  was  nothiDg,  he  laid,  to 
fuevent  his  tnvelUng.  Men  much  wone  had  been  earned  longer 
journeys ;  and  in  a  litter  he  would  answer  for  it  all  would  go  well. 

As  Frank  continued  to  sleep,  I  went  down  to  the  gate,  and  gave 
orders  tor  preparing  a  machine  with  all  speed  for  carrying  the  o^ect 
of  our  care  with  as  little  motion  as  possible ;  and  on  my  return,  I  found 

him  just  awake.  a      j.     » 

Our  convenation  was  long,  and  he  was  much  softened  m  character 
by  the  knguorof  bis  frame ,  but  all  I  had  to  teU  him  made  little  im- 
pression in  regard  to  his  journey,  and  his  determination  to  remain, 
though  expressed  in  a  weaker  voice,  was  coudied  in  terms  as  firm  as 
over.  Ifldy  Eleanor  then  became  my  only  reaource ;  and  though  she 
received  me  on  my  return  with  the  same  air  of  cold  displeasure  which 
she  had  assumed  before  we  bist  parted,  she  instantly  rose  to  fulfil  the 
promise  she  had  given. 

"  You  will  have  the  kindness  to  wait  for  me  here.  Captain  Master- 
ton,"  she  said.  "On  my  return  I  hope  to  bring  you  such  tidings  as  you 
desire, — your  brother's  servant  is  with  him,  I  suppose  f" 

I  replied  that  he  was;  and  she  left  the  room.  For  near  an  hour  I 
remained  in  expectation  of  her  return ;  but  at  length  I  was  sent  for  to 
my  brother's  chamber,  where  I  found  Lady  Fleanor  sitting  at  a  little 
distance  fiom  his  bedside,  and  Gabriel  Jones  standing  by.  Fresh 
tean  had  evidently  overflowed  the  lady's  eyes,  and  my  brother's  coun- 
tenance was  flushed  and  agitated. 

He  did  not  speak  himself;  but  lefl  Lady  Eleanor  to  communicate  to 
me  that  he  would  not  farther  oppose  the  measures  I  thought  necessary 
for  his  safety.  As  it  was  improbable,  however,  that  the  parliamentary 
generals  would  immediately  detach  any  considerable  part  of  their 
forces  in  the  direction  of  Penford-boume,  we  determined  not  to  set  out 
till  the  xool  of  the  evening;  and  during  the  course  of  the  day,  both 
Lady  Eleanor  and  Frank  recovered  gready  their  composure;  although 
Crom  the  moment  I  had  mentioned  her  husband^s  name,  a  degree  of 
coldness,  I  might  say  haughty  reserve,  had  come  over  the  lady's  man- 
ner towards  me,  which  did  not  at  all  wear  away  during  the  day. 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  litter  we  had  prepared  was  brought  to 
the  door,  and  Frank  was  carried  down  and  placed  safely  in  it  A 
feeling  that  the  last  words  which  could  ever  pass  between  my  brother 
and  the  fair  being  in  whose  bosom  he  had  inspired  such  deep  interest 
must  be  spoken  then,  made  me  draw  a  little  away,  and  also,  on  some 
excuse  send  the  guard  down  the  avenue,  as  Lsdy  Eleanor  approached 
to  bid  him  farewell  She  had  by  this  time  gained  perfect  command 
over  herself;  and  she  spoke  to  him  for  some  minutes  without  a  tear 
dimming  her  eye,  without  a  trace  of  agitation  appearing  oa  her  coun- 
tenance. At  length  seeing  her  raise  her  head,  I  again  approached, 
and  as  I  did  so,  Frank  repeated  in  a  hasty  voice,  *'Then  I  rely  9n  you! 
You  wiif  not— surely  you  will  not  fail  me!" 

*'  By  all  I  hold  dear  on  earth,  and  beyond  the  earth  T'  she  replied, 
in  a  low,  thrilling  tone,  and  drawing  back,  she  bowed  slightly  to  mo 
as  1  came  up,  and  ascended  the  stops  into  the  house.  She  was  very 
pale,  but  seemed  perfectly  composed;  and  she  walked  steadfiistly 
onward  into  her  dwelling,  without  once  turning  her  head  I  thought 
I  heard  a  heavy  sob  as  she  passed  the  door :  but  if  it  were  so,  that  was 
the  only  thing  which  marked  emotions  that  were  for  more  powerful,  I 
felt  sure,  than  those  she  suflTered  to  appear. 

The  horses  were  now  placed  to  the  litter,  as  had  been  arranged; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  avenue  I  put  myself  at  the  head  of  tlie  regiment, 
and  we  began  our  march*  The  first  day's  journey  was  a  painful  one : 
Frank  never  opened  his  lips  to  me,  though  he  spoke  several  times  to 
Gabriel  Jones ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  attributed  to  me  all  the 
necessary  pain  he  felt  at  leaving  a  person  he  so  dearly  loved.  I  had 
made  up  my  mind,  however,  to  bear  all  that  the  peevishness  of  sickness 
and  the  anger  of  disappointment  could  (woduce ;  and  I  relaxed  not  a  mo- 
ment in  endeavouring  to  soothe  and  console  him  by  every  means  in  my 
power.  The  journey  he  bore  even  better  than  I  expected ;  and  when 
we  halted,  he  forced  himself  to  ihank  me  for  the  pains  I  had  bestowed 
upon  his  comfort  The  night  passed  well,  and  nothing  occurred  to  give 
ns  either  disturbance  or  apprehension.  No  enemy  appeared  to  be  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  the  people  were  in  general  loyal ;  though  one 
saintly  preacher,  whom  I  met  in  the  streets  of  the  litde  village  where 
we  halted,  called  me  *'  a  rus^  hinge  and  a  creaking  door." 

Frank  passed  the  night  quietly ;  no  fever  resiUted  fiom  his  wounds ; 
and  in  the  morning  he  was  much  stronger  than  the  day  before.  His 
mind  seemed  more  reconciled  to  his  situation  also;  and  he  did  not 
appear  to  view  me  with  the  same  cold  dissatisfaction  which  the  whole 
of  his  conduct  during  the  previous  dny  had  displayed.  Before  we 
began  our  morning's  march,  he  spoke  long  with  me  on  the  events  at 
Maidstone ;  and  the  assurance  that  the  circumstance  of  his  supersedure 
still  remained  locked  in  my  own  boaom  appeared  to  aflbrd  him  infinite 
relief. 

From  this  time,  as  we  advanced  on  our  way  towards  Devonshire, 
I  was  almost  constantly  by  the  side  of  his  Utter,  till  his  strength  was 
tnfBciently  recovered  to  permit  of  his  mounting  his  horse;  and  he  felt 
deeply,  i  am  sure,  all  that  I  did  to  relieve  and  solace  him.  Even  af- 
ter he  had  quitted  the  Utter,  however,  as  he  could  not  bear  any  extra- 
ordinary fiitigue,  the  command  of  the  regiment  remained  with  me  for 
several  days ;  and  during  that  time,  various  difficulties  and  obstacles 
obstructed  our  progress.  An  occasional  rencounter  with  diflerent  bo- 
dies of  the  miUtia  served  to  keep  our  parties  in  constant  activity ;  and 
in  more  than  one  large  town  our  advance  was  flueatened  with  inter- 
niptioQ  by  multitudes  of  the  inhabitants,  who  collected  to  call  vm 
*^  Malignant  dogs,  huogeriog  adar  the  ninlVi  to  doTour  theBk" 


Our  reception,  indeed,  was  very  dififoient  at  the  several  plaoap 
through  which  we  passed.    In  some  we  were  hooted,  and  evexi  wStU 
ed  by  the  mob;  and  in  others 'we  wen  welcomed  with  joy,  snp^ed 
with  all  we  could  want,  and  sufibred  to  depart  with  God*a  heaimML 
But  on  the  whole,  our  passage  through  the  country  was  mote  fovobfi- 
Ue  than  perhaps  we  had  a  right  to  hope  for;  and  in  almost  all  casM 
where  the  magistrates  or  odier  civil  authorities  showed  any  dlspositiiQ^ 
to  impede  our  movements,  I  found  that  they  were  in  general  aooii 
brought  to  reason  by  being  informed  that  we  were  retreaiihg  qttiel}|', 
for  the  purpose  of  dispersing  ourselves  in  our  own  homes;  that  ^t/bS 
fered  to  pass  unopposed,  we  would  injure  no  one ;  but  that  being  reso- 
lute men,  we  would  cut  our  way  through  at  all  risks,  on  the  slightM 
show  of  resistance.     Nor,  indeed*  could  they  have  attempted  to  stop 
us  with  any  prospect  of  success,  for  a  great  many  circumstances  cotO- 
bined  to  leave  the  country  nearly  open  for  our  march.    One  laiga 
body  of  the  parliamentary  forces  was  still  punniing  Lord  Goring  and 
the  rest,  in  Kent     A  second  was  directing  its  march  towards  Essex ; 
a  third,  under  Cromwell,  ^-as  advancing  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Hamtl* 
ton,  and  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  in  Lancashire ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  troops  were  necessarily  lefl  for  the  defence  of  London,  as  tvell 
as  for  completing  in  Wales  what  Cromwell  had  by  this  time  begun 
by  the  reduction  of  Pembroke  Castle.    Thus,  I  do  not  beUeve  that  in 
any  county  through  which  we  passed  five  hundred  men  could  have 
been  collected  to  oppose  us  at  less  than  a  week's  notice.    Our  retreat^ 
therefore,  I  may  alinost  say,  was  uninterrupted ;  and  long  before  the 
knowledge  of  our  passage  had  spread  through  the  country,  we  had 
nearly  reached  the  place  to  which  our  movements  tended. 

Frank  had  by  this  time  recovered  his  strength ;  and  with  pleasuiv 
I  resigned  to  him,  on  the  borders  of  Devonshire,  the  command  of  (km 
regiment  Gradually  as  his  health  was  restored,  his  mind  had  secnad 
to  recover  its  tone ;  bul  still  he  was  silent,  absent,  grave.  Osi  ap- 
proaching his  home,  all  his  old  feeUngs  and  habits  appeared  to  return. 
The  same  reserve,  the  same  calm  self-possession  was  resumed ,  and» 
though  I  could  see  a  change— though  I  perceived  and  knew  that  the 
fire  which  had  been  lighted  up  in  his  heart  was  any  thing  but  reallj^ 
extinguished,  yet  I  do  not  think  the  most  attentive  observer,  who  had 
not  watched  lUm  as  I  had  watched,  would  have  known  any  difforeaee 
between  the  CavaUer  who  had  quitted  Devonshire  two  months  befcMW 
and  him  who  now  returned. 

Towards  me,  indeed,  there  was  a  decided  alteration  in  some  re- 
spects. He  was  as  reserved  as  over ;  he  never  mentioned  a  thmifflnd 
solijects  that  busily  employed  the  memory  of  each,  every  hour  of  our 
existence ;  he  never  told  me  his  thoughts,  his  feeUngs,  his  plans  for 
the  future:  but  he  was  soAer  in  his  manner ;  evinced  more  deference 
for  my  opini(m ;  and  would  oflen  mingle  his  conversation  with  some 
kind  and  endearing  word,  that  went  sweetly  home  to  my  heart,  and 
won  all  its  best  sympathies  for  him. 

Such  was  the  state  of  afiiurs,  when  a  messenger  whom  we  had 
despatched  to  Masterton  House  returned  with  a  letter  from  my  father^ 
containing  directions  to  disperse  the  regiment,  and  let  the  tioopeis  re- 
turn home  to  their  houses  with  as  little  parade  as  possible.  He  iB> 
formed  my  brother,  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed,  that  he  had 
already  entered  into  an  understanding  with  the  parliamentaiy  com- 
misaiooers,  who  were  at  Exeter,  that  on  the  disbanding  of  all  fwces, 
no  further  notice  diould  be  taken  of  the  part  we  had  acted  than  t{ie 
infliction  of  a  small  and  almost  itominal  fme.  He,  at  the  same  time^, 
sent  us  letters  of  safe  conduct  for  our  own  securi^  in  tiaversii^  the 
country,  and  directed  us  to  limit  our  escort  to  twenty  men,  as  he  had 
bound  himself  not  to  receive  more  into  Masterton  House.  His  weed 
was  so  habitually  considered  law  by  my  brother  and  mysel£  tibat 
even  had  not  the  terms  he  had  negotiated  been  half  so  favourable,  we 
should  have  submitted  without  hesitation ;  and,  accordingly,  selecting 
the  twenty  men  whom  we  thought  best  qualified  to  accompany  us, 
we  infonned  the  rest  of  the  troopers  of  what  had  been  done,  and 
dismissed  them,  well  satisfied,  to  their  homes,  giving  them  securi^  Sx: 
the  discharge  <^  their  pay,  under  our  own  hands. 

We  thought  it  best  to  do  this  at  night,  at  a  little  village  on  the  caiK 
fines  of  Somerset  and  Devonshire ;  and  I  could  not  help  feolkig  a 
strange  sensation  of  regret,  as  troop  by  troop  of  men,  with  whan  I  had 
taken  so  mueh  pains,  whose  comfort  and  security  had  been  Ar  weeka 
and  months  a  matter  of  so  much  interest  to  me,  who  had  shared  widk 
me  so  many  fotigues,  and  accompanied  me  through  sone  perils,  paaaid 
before  my  eyes  for  the  last  time.  I  turned  away  somewhat  mtk  at 
heart,  for  it  was  one  of  those  nKunents  when  a  thousand  hopes  and 
anticipations  Uasted  fyrever  rise  suddenly  frem  the  void  of  the  in«^ 
versible  past,  like  the  mournful  spectres  of  the  laved  and  dead,  tl^iit 
crowd  into  some  dark  and  painiial  dream*  and  seem  to  presage  n^vw 
woes  and  sorrows  for  the  time  to  cam^ 

Most  of  the  soldiers  wailed  for  nothing  but  leave  to  depart;^  audi 
before  next  laoming  we  were  lefl  with  but  fow  besides  the  Iwant]^ 
whom  we  had  selected  for  our  escort  Those  whose  cosier  s|kiiata 
had  chosen  to  remain  we  sent  by  di&renc  roads,  and  seleclv^  for  ant: 
own  jotimey  the  least  frequented  path  that  we  kne«„  we  Iraveiaed 
our  native  comitry  towards  oar  home. 

As  we  proceeded,  the  world  of  our  early  reraemhrances  grew  apsa 
us.  A  total  interruption  of  all  dd  aecustuned  thoughts  had  taken 
place  during  our  wanderings ;  but  ttow  every  furlong  ef  the  m^  had 
its  memory;  and  there  was  not  a  tiee,  or  a  roek,  or  a  stream,  er  a  hi)l, 
that  did  not  recall  the  soft  days  of  yooth,  and  the  things  that  neTir 
return.  The  very  bf^aie  saemed  full  ef  early  days;  and  cloud  after 
chNid,  as  tbe  awMMr  air  divva  them  memm  the  blue  beavaoi^  hnkfd 
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lika  ibe  phaiHomi  of  oU  my  young  dreantt,  hnrried  iar  across  the 
•xpaoM  of  life  by  the  wild  uncertain  breath  of  fortune.  Perhaps  it 
might  be  some  fitful  caprice  of  my  nature,  or  perhaps  disappointment 
at  the  ill  success  of  our  expedition ;  but  there  was  a  deep  gloom  came 
over  me^  to  which  every  step  seemed  but  to  add ;  and  all  the  rocmo- 
-  rials  of  my  early  years  excited  only  a  sigh. 

My  brother  also  was  grave :  but  by  this  time  he  had  recovered 
folly,  as  I  have  said,  his  former  self;  and  within  the  last  two  days 
even  I  had  not  been  able  to  distinguish  whether  the  possion  which 
had  for  a  time  so  stirred  his  soul,  was  really  passing  away  to  the 
world  of  bright  things  foigotten,  or  whether  it  was  only  that  he 
mastered  its  expression.  If  it  were  the  latter,  be  enacted  his  part 
most  wonderfully  well ;  and,  as  if  he  strove  to  try  his  own  powers 
over  himself,  ho  more  than  once  mentioned  Pcnford -bourne,  and  Lady 
£]eanor  Fleming,  as  things  almost  indifferent.  The  first  time  he  did 
ao,  I  thought  I  could  detect,  by  a  quiver  of  the  lip,  that  all  was  not 
•quite  calm  within ;  but  the  second,  and  the  third  time,  his  countenance 
Ibetrayed  no  emotion. 

I  felt  discontented  at  his  calmness.  Why,  I  did  not  know.  I  had 
t)een  the  person  to  strive  to  withdraw  him  from  temptation.  I  it  had 
been  who  had  warned  him  to  beware  of  the  criminal  passion  which 
he  had  encouraged,  to  beseech  him  to  cast  it  off*,  and  to  tear  him  almost 
Ibrcibly  from  its  object  My  endeavours  had  been  successful.  Ho 
liad  quitted  the  dangerous  neighbourhood — ^he  had  recovered  his 
•erenity — ^he  seemed  to  liave  thrown  away,  or  forgotten,  the  feelings 
Ttrliich  had  betrayed  him;  and  yet  I  was  not  conteijted.  No!  not 
though  his  debieanour  towards  m}'self  was  gentlof,  kinder,  more 
affectionate. 

I  could  not  account  for  my  own  sensations ;  and  T  would  not,  or  I 
dared  not,  look  closely  into  my  own  heart :  but  one  of  those  trifles, 
which  are  in  some  sort  the  lighmmg^flasncv  of  our  dark  nature, 
ahowing  us  in  one  moment  of  bright  light  all  the  dim  objects  that  fill, 
unseen,  the  world  of  the  human  breast,  was  destined  soon  to  blaze  it 
all  upon  my  sight 

My  father  met  us,  on  horseback,  at  the  gates  of  the  park., near  a 
mile  fiom  the  house,  and  received  us  with  a  tenderness  and  affection 
which  he  had  never  dispUyed  before.  He  gazed  anxiously  on  my 
brother's  wtMn  and  thoughtful  coimtenance ;  remarked  the  two  deep 
gashes  on  my  brow  and  cheek ;  and  pressing  us  alternately  to  his 
bosom,  gave  free  course  to  a  father's  feelings  for  the  first  time  for 
twenty  years.  We  turned  to  tlie  house  on  foot,  followed  by  our  little 
escort  I  was  absent  and  agitated,  and  my  father  fioticf^d  it:  but 
added  thai  it  was  not  extraordinary  that  I  shoukl  beM),on  rctiuning  to 
ray  early  home,aflcr  passing  through  scenes  of  such  danger  and  anxiety. 

As  we  came  near  the  house,  the  sound  of  tmmpling  horses  anJ 
many  voices  gave  notice  of  our  approach ;  and  the  whole  household 
iasoed  forth  to  welcome  us  back.  Emily  Langleigh,  lovelier  than 
ever,  was  first  on  the  terrace  to  greet  us.  Her  eye  turned  towards 
me ;  but  Frank  stepped  forward  to  receive  the  welcome  of  his  promised 
bride,  and  pressed  his  lips  upon  her  cheek. 

Good  God !  what  was  it  that  I  felt?  It  passed  tlirough  my  heart 
and  my  brain  like  lightuing!  It  was  madness!  madness  itself!  hut 
It  mastered  all  other  feehngs.  Common  sense,  reflection,  every  thing 
was  at  an  end;  and  dashing  past  every  one,  I  entered  the  house, 
rushed  up  stairs  to  my  own  bedchamber,  locked  the  door  with  violent 
liaste,  and  cast  myself  upon  my  bed  in  prostrate  misery. 

I  have  possed  through  a  long  lifo ;  I  have  known  many  sorrows  and 
many  cai^s;  but  I  never  felt,  or  saw,  or  dreamed  of  any  thing  that 
equalled  the  agony  of  that  moment 

That  we,  creatures  of  dust  and  ashes,  should  dream  of  happiness, — 
sihould  hope  for  enjoyment!  'Tis  a  madness! — ^*tis  a  folly!  The 
very  perfections  of  our  coporeal  frame  render  us  peculiarly  ^(Usccptiblc 
to  bodily  pain ;  and  the  refined  essence  of  our  other  being,  which 
commands,  but  cannot  govern,  our  clay,  rises  us  above  all  the  insects 
of  the  earth,  chiefly  by  the  fearful  supremacy  of  mental  agony — and 
yet  the  mind  may  do  much,  if  properly  exerted.  It  cannot  remove 
the  evil,  but  it  can  teach  us  to  bear  it :  it  eaunot  assuage  the  pang, 
but  It  can  enable  us  to  suppress  its  expression.  If  it  be  the  noblest 
effort  of  the  reflecting  soul  to  conquer  the  passions  of  the  animal,  and 
even  the  finer  yearnings  of  the  heart,  to  compel  ourselves  to  do  our 
duty  in  despite  of  opposing  circumstances  and  our  own  desires,  surely 
the  triumph  can  never  be  complete  when  the  victor  over  himself 
ivrithes  under  his  own  conquest 

Such  were  the  reflections  that  grew  out  of  my  grief,  aflcr  an  hour's 
indulgence  had  exhausted  its  first  violence;  and  the  resolutions  which 
I  took  at  that  moment,  and  which  I  adhered  to  long,  with  unshaken 
peneverance,  were  such  as  those  reflections  might  naturally  inspire: 
to  conquer  and  to  command  mjraelf ;  to  see  my  hopes  torn  from  me — 
not'  without  a  pang,  but  without  a  murmur ;  and  by  neither  word  nor 
action  to  betray  to  any  one  the  agony  of  spirit  under  which  I  laboured. 

I  had  at  length  learned  what  were  my  real  feelings  towards  Emily 
Langleigh.  I  had  at  length  discovered  how — and  how  deeply  I  loved 
fccr.  But  -while  I  made  the  disco verj',  I  felt  the  double  pang  of  know- 
ing that  she  could  never  be  mine ;  and  that  she  was  destined  to  wed 
a  man  who  conld  not  value,  her  as  she  ought  to  be  valued — who  could 
not  feel  towards  her  the  only  aflfection  that  ought  to  make  woman 
happy.  Frank  oould  not  but  admire  Ae  yomig  and  blossoming  charms 
of  her  peraon;  he  could  not  but  esteem  die  sweet  and  gentle  nature  of 
her  heart;  he  oould  not  but  respect  the  fine  and  powerful  qualities  of 
her  mind ;  but  he  could  not  love  her  as  I  could  love — and  I  felt  that 
fiMhiog  kM  ought  to  be  her  lot    Had  I  believed  thtit  the  same  intense 


and  ardent  feelings  could  exist  vnthin  his  bosom  which  existed 
within  mine,  I  could  have  yielded  her — iK>t  without  a  sigh-— but  with 
less  pain.  But  to  dream  of  her  wedding  a  man  who  loved  another 
was  misery  indeed ;  and  yet  that  man  was  my  brother,  and  I  was 
bound  to  silence.  His  passion  for  Lady  Eleanor,  however  open  and 
undisguised  it  had  been  to  me,  was  in  the  guardianship  of  my  hcmoor, 
and  my  lips  were  sealed  by  every  duty;  I  resolved  therefore  to  suffer. 

It  were  almost  useless  to  inquire  how  or  why  I  had  remaindd  ao 
blind  to  what  was  passing  in  my  own  bosom  in  regard  to  that  dear, 
beautiful  girl,  during  all  the  time  of  our  early  familiarity,  and 
during  all  the  efforts  I  had  made  to  detach  my  brother  from  an- 
other pursuit  I  had  been  taught  from  our  fint  acquaintance  to 
consider  her  as  destined  to  him:  nor  had  I  well  known  what  love 
is.  In  my  endeavours,  too,  to  win  my  brother  from  his  passion  for 
another  woman,  my  mind  had  been  too  much  Engaged  in  Uie  cause  o£ 
his  honour  and  his  happiness  to  remember  myself,  or  to  connect  what 
I  was  then  doing,  except  very  remotely,  with  the  idea  of  Emily  Lang- 
leigh. I  did  not  forget,  indeed,  that  at  some  distant  period  she  was  to 
be  his  wife;  but  it  was  a  contemplation  far  oflf  and  indistinct;  some- 
thing that  remained  upon  my  mind  more  as  a  matter  of  habit  than  c€ 
active  memory  or  thought  But  in  those  scenes  at  Penford-boume  I 
had  learned  to  know  what  love  really  is.  I  had  seen  it  in  its  most 
fiery  and  most  overpowering  form;  and  it  wmted  but  an  impulse  to 
make  me  apply  the  key  which  I  had  there  acquired,  to  read  the  pas- 
sion in  my  own  heart.  I  had  never  seen  Frank  kiss  the  dieek  of  Emily 
Langleigh  in  my  life  before;  and  now,  when  he  did  so  at  his  return, 
it  passed  like  fire  along  my  veins,  and  the  secret  of  my  own  feelinga 
was  spoken  to  me  at  once. 

And  now,  loo,  I  felt  that  I  had  to  resign  it  all ;  for  to  me  the  (btore 
communion  with  that  dear  and  beloved  being  must  be  eve»  mingled 
with  bitterness .-  the  spes  animi  credula  mulni  must  be  at  an  end ;  and, 
like  the  awful  warning  written  above  the  Persian's  throne,  to  keep  in 
his  mind  that  death  was  the  end  of  all  his  glory,  the  wo«ds  ihe  eon 
never  be  mine  were  destined  to  sadden  each  moment  that  I  passed 
beside  her.  The  long,  dreamy  conversations, — the  wild  enthusiaatie 
rambles, — tlie  pauses  on  the  hill  to  mark  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  and 
to  ]x)ur  the  rapturous  overflowings  of  our  young  feelings  into  each 
other's  hearts, — or  the  mopiing  spent  by  the  sea-side,  enjoying  the 
repose  of  the  summer  air,  and  the  murmur  of  the  soft  unwinded  waves, 
and  creating  for  ourselves  an  atmosphere  of  visionary  happiness,  must 
now,  if  ever  indulged  in,  be,  on  my  part,  full  of  the  miserable  know- 
ledge that  the  sweot  companion  who  gave  sunshine  to  the  world  of 
my  exb«tence  could  never,  never  be  mine! — that  she  was  destined  io 
bo  the  bride  of  another . — ^that  the  common  competition  which  was 
allowed  to  the  meanest  kind  was  denied  lo  me;— that  I  m\a$  yield  her 
without  striving,  and  lose  her  without  hope. 

Oh!  how  truly  yet  in  some  ijislances,  even  in  ordinary  life,  does  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  betoken  the  loss  of  happiness. 
Had  I  never  kncwu  that  I  loved  her — had  that  convictim  never 
flashed  across  my  mind,  I  might  still  have  been  happy  for  long — ^I 
might  still  have  er^joyed  to  tlie  full  all  the  pleasures  that  could  honour- 
ably have  been  mine — and  only  learned  to  be  wretched  at  last.  But 
now  I  felt  that  continual  sorrow  roust  follow  my  steps,  and  that  a  drop 
of  poison  wofl  mingled  for  me  viith  the  cup  of  life,  per>'ading  it  all 
from  the  brim  to  the  very  dregs. 

My  determination,  however,  was  to  drink  it  oflf  without  a  shudder; 
and  when  that  determination  was  once  formed,  I  paused  but  a  few 
minutes  to  collect  my  thoughts,  and  prepare  for  the  task.  Aware  of 
the  powerful  nature  of  example,  but  wanting  knowledge  of  the  world 
to  yield  mo  those  tangible  and  living  types  which  might  have  afl&rd- 
ed  me  a  better  strength  than  my  own,  I  strove  to  place  before  my  eyea 
some  model  for  imitation  from  what  I  had  read.  I  called  up  to  my 
mind  the  ancient  philosophers  of  Greece ;  I  thought  of  Socrates  and 
his  bowl  of  hemlock ;  I  pondered  a  moment  on  the  Stoic,  and  a  mo- 
ment on  the  Platonic  philosophy ;  and  out  of  both  I  worked  up  a  sort 
of  s}^tcm  for  my  future  conduct  There  was  in  it  a  degree  both  of 
the  puerility  of  a  schoolboy  and  «the  visionary  strengtli  of  an  enthu- 
siast; but  yet,  as  I  paused  and  pondered  upon  the  firm  and  unshrinking 
nature  of  tlie  great  of  other  days,  I  found  a  new  vigour  spring  up  in 
my  heart — a  power  of  commanding  my  own  emotions,  which  I  had 
sadly  wanted  before.  I  remained  a  few  moments  longer  to  think 
calmly  over  my  fate,  and  lo  let  my  resolution  fix  itself  by  the  contem- 
plation of  the  greatest  evils  that  could  ultimately  befall  me ;  and  then, 
unlocking  my  door,  I  went  down  to  the  common  apartment  where  the 
whole  family  usually  met  They  were  now  all  assembled  there ;  and 
when  I  came  in,  all  their  eyes  turned  upon  me. 

"I  can  easily  understand,  my  dear  Harry,"  said  my  father  kindly, 
"that  your  return  to  your  home  and  your  native  place,  afler  so  many 
scenes  of  danger  and  diflicully,  must  agitate  you  greatly;  but,  really, 
you  ought  not  to  give  way  to  such  sudden  bunts  of  feeling.  Here  is 
the  Lady  Emily  has  been  not  a  little  anxious  for  you.  You  should 
learn  to  command  yourself" 

**  I  have  been  tutoring  m5-8elf  to  do  so,  my  lord,"  I  replied;  and  ad- 
vanced towards  Emily,  to  take  the  hand  she  held  out  towaids  roe.— 
The  eye  of  my  brother  Frank  rested  on  me  as  I  did  so,  with  a  calm, 
satisfied,  but  peculiar  expression,  which  made  mo  almost  foncy  that  he 
saw  into  my  bosom.  From  my  manner,  however,  I  do  not  think  he 
could  detect  any  thing;  for  I  strove  strongly — ond,  I  think, successfld- 
ly — to  cover  the  feelings  of  which  I  had  become  so  lately  aware,  tra- 
der precisely  the  same  manner  which  had  before  concealed  them  from 
everybody,  while  they  had  been  hidden  from  myself    Nevaitheless, 
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there  wai  •omething  <st  Agitation  in  Emily  henelf,  which  I  dared  not 
■eratinize,  ibr  fear  of  ihaking  all  the  resolution  I  had  built  up.  I  aaw 
her  colour  come  and  go ;  I  saw  her  eye  look  brightly  up*  and  then  Ml ; 
and,  after  a  few  words  of  kindly  greeting*  I  turned  away. 

It  was  a  relief  to  me  when  my  &ther  began  to  speak  of  the  va- 
riooa  incidents  of  our  short  campaign,  and  to  ask,  in  his  brie^  general* 
ising  manner,  the  particulars  of  those  CTents  which  tended  to  the 
greatest  political  results.  Not  so,  however,  to  my  bnnher,  who  witli 
some  precipitation  answered  Lord  Masterton's  first  inquiries,  by  telling 
him  that  he  had  been  jvounded  in  such  a  manner,  and  at  such  a  pe- 
riod,  as  to  be  obliged  to  leave  me  to  command  the  regiment  during 
the  more  important  events  of  the  enterprize.  "He  reddened  while  he 
spoke;  but  this  piece  of  insincerity  poased  current;  and  my  fiither,  af- 
ter asking  the  nature  of  his  wounds,  without  inquiring  where  or  how 
ihey  had  been  received,  proceeded  to  speak  with  me  upon  the  con* 
duct  of  the  regiment  in  battle,  and  aU  the  circumstances  in  which  I 
had  been  placed.  ^ 

I  told  my  tede  as  well  as  I  could ;  and  related  die-  incidents  of  the 
rising  in  Kent,  more  as  a  youth  recounting  his  first  exploits  tliazi  either 
officer  or  politician.  My  own  feelings  I  dwelt  upon,  and  all  the  ob- 
jects as  they  had  struck  roe,  during  the  new  scenes  through  which  I 
had  passed ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  left  my  fiither  the  trouble  of  drawing 
all  his  own  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  consequences  of  the  events 
which  I  narrated.  There  was  one  person,  however,  whom  my  history 
seemed  to  interest  deeply;  for,  as  I  spoke,  Emily  drew  nearer  and 
nearer-'-and  though  she  kept  her  eyes  upon  her  embroidery,  I  could 
■ee  that  she  was  listening  to  every  word,  by  the  varying  colour  in  her 
■oft  cheek,  which  changed  from  pole  to  red,  and  then  to  pale  again, 
like  a  light  cloud  as  it  comes  near,  and  passes  l^  the  evening  sun. 
My  iather  was  particularly  struck  with  my  account  of  little  Ball-o'-fire, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  brought  in,  that  he  might  see  him.  While  the 
servant  charged  to  fetch  him  was  gone  to  the  stable,  where  the  boy 
bad  already  quartered  himself,  my  brother  left  the  room ;  and  fortunate 
it  was  that  he  did  so.  The  servant  was  absent  <mly  a  few  minutes, 
during  which  time  Lord  Masterton  drew  from  me  all  the  little  I  knew 
concerning  the  state  of  parties,  and  the  political  movements  in  the 
counties  near  the  metropolis ;  and,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  the  sol- 
dier's  child  was  brought  in,  clothed  nearly  as  I  had  first  seen  him;  for 
I  had  not  yet  had  time  to  make  any  great  addition  to  his  very  scanty 
wardrobe. 

After  asking  several  questions,  to  which  the  boy  replied  with  the 
keen  brevity  which  he  had  learned  in  scenes  of  haste  and  danger,  and 
with  a  degree  of  irreverend  boldness  to  which  Lord  Masterton  was  not 
▼eiy  much  accustomed,  my  fiither  demanded,  **  Well,  little  Ball-o'-fire, 
are  of  you  of  gentle  birth?'* 

"As  gentle  as  the  King,"  replied  the  boy;  '*and  as  hungry  as  the 
Prince  of  Wales." 

«  That  may  well  be  hungry  enough,  poor  boy,"  replied  my  father ; 
"  but  we  must  feed  you,  at  all  events,  and  clothe  you  too,  I  think. 
Would  you  like  to  be  page  to  my  eldest  son,  little  Ball-o'-fire  ?" 

"  I  would  rather  be  bckey  to  his  younger  brother,"  replied  the  boy, 
boldly;  and  Emily,  looking  up,  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him,  with  a  sur- 
prised and  inquiring  glance,  while  my  father  demanded, 

"Why  so,  my  lad?" 

What  the  boy  might  have  answered  I  do  not  know ;  but  he  was  the 
most  rapid  catcher  of  a  glance  I  ever  beheld ;  and,  after  turning  his 
eye  fi>r  a  single  instant  to  my  &ce,  which  was  ftowning  pretty  severely, 
I  own,  he  replied, 

**  Because  I  know  Captain  Harry  best ;  and  because  I  saw  him  send 
hm  Bwoid  through  the  black-hearted  Roundhead  that  shot  my  fiither  at 
Bolton  le  Moors." 

Something  in  the  boy*s  answer  mode  Emily *s  eyes  fill  with  tears ; 
and  ray  father  seemed  struck  with  it  alsa 

** Ha!  those  are  good  reasons,  in  truth,"  replied  he;  " and  he  shall 
make  his  page  of  thee  till  better  times.  Send  fi>r  the  village  tailor, 
Harry,  an4  get  rid  of  those  rags  of  his,  that  he  may  not  shame  thy 
service." 

**  Those  rags  have  not  shamed  tlie  service  of  the  king,"  replied  the 
boy  quickly,  with  a  sharp  and  perhaps  indignant  tone.  "  Yet,  never^ 
IheleoB,"  he  added,  a  moment  after,  *'they  are  old  friends  that  I  am  not 
loath  to  part  with,  for  they  are  every  hour  threatening  to  deny  me  their 
good  company  the  next" 

As  my  fiither  was  not  in  general  fond  of  such  free-spoken  companions, 
I  took  little  Ball-o*-fire  out  of  the  room ;  and,  after  giving  him  strict 
directions  in  regard  to  his  behaviour  towards  both  my  brother  and 
Lord  Masterton,  I  delivered  him  over  into  the  bands  of  one  of  the 
aervants,  who,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  tailor  of  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lage, in  a  few  days  produced  him  in  a  page's  dress,  looking  as  hand- 
aome  a  boy  as  ever  I  beheld.  There  was  an  air  of  bold  freedom  and 
of  dauntlns  courage  in  his  whole  demeanour  that  might  have  become 
a  prince ;  and  though  he  strictly  firflowed  my  commands  to  show  reve- 
rence and  respect  to  both  my  fktber  and  brother,  he  still  retained  the 
air  o£  easy  independence  that  had  grown  up  with  him  from  his  earliest 
years.  His  activity  of  body  and  mind  was  astcnushing.  He  slept 
litde,  and  that  at  any  accidental  hour  that  he  found  most  convenient; 
bat  I  never  knew  him  absent  when  I  wanted  him,  inattentive  to  my 
eommands,  forgetful  of  what  he  heard,  or  incompetent  to  execute  any 
thing  that  was  asked  of  him.  Of  course,  I  need  not  say  that  I  did  not 
demand  any  thing  veiy  unreasonable,  though  sometimes  to  try  all  the 
maniibld  strange  accomplishments  which  he  had  acquired  in  his  wan- 
daving  existence,  I  would  occasionally  require  him  to  perform  offices 


very  diflferent  from  those  widi  which  he  might  have  been  expected  ta 
be  ftmiliar,  and  yet  I  never  fiiund  any  that  hia  skill  and  ingenuity  did 
not  contrive  to  accomplish.  On  all  occasions  he  showed  himself  gay* 
and  shrewd,  and  good-humoured,  but  somewhat  hasty  in  temper;  and 
I  would  not  have  suflbrcd  him  to  wear  a  dagger,  which  he  always  did» 
had  I  not  been  a^^'are  that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  the  possewoo. 
of  such  an  implement  from  his  youth. 

The  quick  movements,  and  the  rapidity  of  speech  and  manner  of 
the  soldier's  chUd,  seemed  in  some  degree  to  enliven  the  dull  routina 
of  our  dwelling ;  but  in  other  respects,  every  thing  appeared  to  sink 
back  to  tlie  state  in  which  it  was  before  our  unsuccessful  expedition; 
although  seyerfd  circumstances  contributed  to  render  the  house  mora 
gloomy  than  formerly.  My  own  feelings  had  changed  me  ftom  a  gay 
and  lively  youth  to  a  grave  and  rather  churlish  young  man.  My 
brother,  too,  was  more  by  himself  than  ever,  and  my  &ther  full  aa 
much  so ;  wh0e  every  day  some  of  the  widows,  oc  orphans,  or  porenta 
of  the  men  who  had  fallen  beside  us  in  battle  would  come  up  to  tha 
house,  either  for  tidings  of  their  relative's  fiite,  or  some  account  of  hia 
death,  or  some  consolation  under  their  afHiciions.  It  was  in  general 
Master  Harry  that  was  asked  for  on  these  sad  occasions :  and  sudb 
interviews  did  not  tend  to  remove  the  gloom  that  bad  fallen  over  am. 

Emily  Langleigh,  however,  was  all  that  was  kind  and  gentle,  il 
formed  no  part  of  my  plan  to  shun  her  society,  or  to  endeavour  to  tb»- 
get  my  love  by  flying  from  its  ol^ect  I  strove  so  to  conduct  myself 
that,  towards  her,  the  slightest  shade  of  difiference  should  not  be  appa- 
rent ;  but  she  saw  that  I' was  sad ;  and  with  but  too  dangerous  kind- 
ness she  endeavoured  to  win  me  from  myself  by  every  endearing  atten- 
tion. We  were  almost  alwa3rB  togetlier.  Frank  was  seldom,  if  ever^ 
near ;  and,  indeed,  when  he  by  chance  mot  us  walking  or  riding,  har 
seemed  purposely  to  avoid  joining  us — so  tliat  my  days  passed  in  that 
commune  which  did  far  more  to  nourish  my  afilection  than  all  its  hopa^ 
lessness  could  do  to  diminish  it. 

Thus  passed  more  than  two  months,  during  which  time  my  brotker^a 
conduct  remained  unaltered ;  reserved,  silent,  constantly  alone*  rifiog, 
shooting,  walking  by  himself,  he  seemed  to  hold  little  oomnuuMcation 
with  any  one  but  mB  servant  GalMiel  Jones.  Nevertheless*  if  chance 
ever  threw  us  together  for  any  length  of  time,  I  found  that  he  waa 
gentler  and  kinder  in  his  mood  towards  me  than  fimnerly ;  and  I  could 
not  but  remark  that  often  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me,  as  if  there  waa 
something  in  his  bosom  that  he  wished  to  speak.  Once,  and  only  once,. 
*  he  spoke  to  me  of  Emily  Langleigh,  in  terms  of  snefa  high  and  ardenftc 
praise  that,  feeling  I  could  hear  no  more,  J  left  the  room.  He  followed: 
me  to  the  door,  and  I  heard  his  voice  proncNince  my  name,  as  I  was 
proceeding  along  the  passage;  but  I  knew  tluit  the  command  over* 
myself,  which  I  had  striven  so  powerfully  and  so  painfully  to  obtain^ 
was,  for  the  time  at  least,  loet ;  and  I  affected  not  to  hear  his  call,  h 
have  regretted  through  the  long  course  of  many  years  that  I  did  boC 
pause  at  that  moment,  and  listen  to  what  he  was  about  to  say.  It  waa 
but  a  trifle,  it  is  true ;  but  trifles  are  the  pivots  on  which  tuxa:  all  dia 
vast  wheels  of  that  complicated  machine,  socuety;  and  he  who  has 
trifles  to  regret  will  probably  find,  on  memory,  few  great  erron 
which  to  compound  with  remorse. 

With  that  single  exception,  nothing  occurred  during  those  twaaionth* 
to  recall  to  my  mind  the  fearful  memory  that  Emily  was  to  be  hi»-^ 
and  I  began  to  grow  accustomed  to  my  fate. 

At  length,  one  day,  as  I  returned  from  sailing  in  my  boat  on  the  hay, 
I  met  Frank  suddenly  in  the  wood.  He  caught  my  hand  the  moment 
we  met ;  and  fixing  his  dark  eyes  upcm  me  with  a  look  tluit  seemed 
destined  to  read  my  very  soul,  he  said,  "Harry,  my  fitther  has  just 
announced  to  me  that  thu  day  month—" 

Before  he  ended  the  sentence,  I  knew  what  was  to  come.  Hia 
gaze  was  upon  me — ^hia  suspicions  I  saw  were  eicited.  But  I  nerved 
myself  with  all  my  strcngtli;  and  by  the  time  he  had  concluded,  "that 
this  day  month  I  am  to  receive  the  hand  of  Emi^  Langleigh,"  I  had 
obtained  the  power  to  reply  calmly,  with  the  single  word,  "Well!" 

He  held  my  hand  a  moment  longer  in  his ;  and  his  eye  ran  ovea* 
every  line  in  my  face,  I'lVk  I  could  feel  the  blood  beginning  to  rise  into* 
it,  in  spite  of  all  my  effi)rUi.  But  at  that  instant  he  loosened  his  hold,, 
and  echoing  my  word  "  Well!"  turned  into  the  wood  and  disappeared!. 
He  said  not  a  word — he  made  not  a  comment — ^but  he  echoed  that: 
word  WeUf  in  a  tone  in  which  astonishment,  and  indignatioo.  andE 
grief  had  all  their  share. 

My  calmness  was  but  of  a  moment  Nor  could  I  have  eoBBinande^ 
that  moment  had  I  not  been  raising  up  and  combating  tlK>  same  evil' 
spirits  in  my  solitary  sail  across  the  bay,  that  my  brother^  communis 
cation  was  calculated  to  call  forth  again.  I  liod  thought  of  Emilj^ 
Langleigh  as  his  bride-— of  my  own  dear,  beautiful  Emily  as  the  vfi&r 
of  my  brother ;  and  though  not  a  word  Iiad  reached  my  ear  to  indicati» 
that  the  time  at  which  that  sacrifice  was  to  be  made  was  now  wj^ 
proaching,  a  strange,  indistuicl,  painful  apprehension  that  such  waet&e 
case  had  weighed  upon  my  mind  during  the  whole  day.  While  it  was 
but  apprehension,  however,  I  hod  dared  to  meet  and  to  steel  myself 
against  the  wont  But,  oh!  what  pure  unmingled  agony  of  spirit 
were  my  communings  with  myself  afler  the  forebodings  were  con- 
firmed— when  I  found  that  it  was  decided — that  the  day  was  named 
to  put  the  inevitable  barrier  of  &te  between  me  and  Emily  for  ever! 

I  sought  out  the  deepest  part  of  the  wood — ^I  cast  myseU'  down  in 
despair — ^I  wriilied  amid  the  dewy  grass  like  a  crushed  worm,  fiur 
nearly  two  long  hours,  and  was  only  roused  at  length  fiom  the  tumul» 
tuous  dream  of  my  agony  by  the  approach  of  a  footstep.  I  started  Qp» 
but  not  before  the  ^uick  eye  of  my  new  page  had  fallen  upon  me. 
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''Well,  boyT*  I  exclaimed,  in  lomewhat  of  a  haity  tone,  "  what 
Mnnyoanowr  * 

"Nothing,  hut  to  ten  the  news,'*  fvplied  (he  pafirc. 

*  fen  it  to  Bome  one  etee,  then,"  said  I ;  **  I  kno^  i(  well  already.'* 
**  She  is  a  gallant  sloop,"  replied  the  hoy,  without  appearing  to  take 

my  note  of  the  agitation  which  I  felt  most  have  been  evident  to  the 
bUoriasttyes;  "she  is  a  gaHant  sloop,  and  half  her  caigd  ia  by  this  time 
iCowed  among  the  rocks." 

'*  What  do  yon  mean,  wild  lad  ?*'  I  asked.  **  Wliat  sloop  are  yon 
ipittkhig  of  r 

*  The  smoggling  French  sloop  that  lies  so  well  at  anchor  in  the 
dove,**  replied  the  page ;  then  suddenly  changing  his  tone,  and  coming 
nearer  me,  he  said,  "  how  well  she  would  carry  us  all  to  France !" 

"Cjrry  us !     Whom  do  you  mean  V*  I  asked.    *•  You  are  mad,  boy  !*' 

"  Not  so  mad  as  many!"  he  answered ;  **  I  mean  ydu  and  mo,  and 
one  peimn  more ;"  and  he  gazed  up  in  my  face  with  a  glanee  which, 
traiollited  by  the  fdoHngs  that  were  then  newly  awakened  in  my  bo- 
ftom,  received  but  one  interpretation. 

He  touched  upon  a  dangerous  subject;  and,  without  another  word, 
Vidier  of  tlie  questidns  which  my  heart  prompted  me  to  put,  or  of  the 
mbnke  that  hii  boldness  well  merited,  I  turned  and  waUied  towards 
tfie  house.  A  child,  a  very  child  had  seen  iiuo  my  heart.  Could  T, 
tfien,  dream  that  what  I  felt  had  escaped  the  keen  eye  of  my  brother? 
The  bdy  followed  me  as  I  walked  on;  but  my  own  consciousness  made 
t  cowatd  of  mc;  and  without  daring  to  question  him  further,  I  bade 
kira  begone  and  play. 

I  shah  never  Ibrget  the  meeting  of  our  fhmily  at  supper  that  night 
What  I  said  I  hardly  know — what  I  felt  was  torture.  Emily  was  as 
pale  as  deatli.  In  one  single  day  the  briglit  and  b^uiiful  Colour  of  her 
cheek  had  faded  entirely  away ;  and  when  she  smiled,  or  rather  strove  to 
lihile,  it  was  like  one  of  those  fiiint  and  fitful  beams  -that  sometimes 
itruggle  through  a  stormy  day,  tipping  for  a  moment  some  distant 
cloud ;  but  lost  again  in  gloom,  long  ere  it  reaches  the  earth.  Frank 
was  as  silent  as  the  tomb;  and  our  meeting  was  rather  like  that  of  a 
iunily  after  the  recent  loss  of  one  of  its  memben,  than  on  any  more 
JoyAii  occasion.  A  stranger  coming  among  us  then  might  well  have 
looked  round  to  see  if  he  could  behold  some  vacant  seat— eome  of 
tiiose  new  dark  blanks  in  the  domestic  circle  which — when  death  has 
lately  been  busy  in  a  house,  and  time  has  not  yet  robbed  memory  of 
her  sting — call  up  so  many  thoughts  at  every  time  of  meeting. 

My  lather  saw  that  embarrassment  at  least  hung  over  us  all ;  and 
before  he  retired  for  the  night,  he  told  Emily  that  he  had  sent  an 
invitation  to  her  father's  first  cousin,  the  Lady  Maiguret  Langleigli,  to 
Spend  the  ensumg  mouth  at  Masterton  House.  The  motive  and  ilic 
proposal  were  kind  ai»d  judicious.  Rightly  judging  that  under  such 
circumstances  tlie  presence  and  support  of  an  elder  peivon  of  her  own 
aex  would  be  of  the  greatCHt  comfort  to  Emily,  he  had  fixed  upon  one 
whom  none  of  the  fomily  had  ever  seen,  indeed,  but  of  whom  eveiy 
Ireport  was  favourable. 

Her  husband  had  fallen  in  the  civil  war;  his  estates  had  Ijeen 
lequestered.  She  herself  had  once  sufilered  severe  imprisoumcTit ;  but 
fiune  said  that  she  had  borne  all  with  exemplary  ijatience,  fortitude, 
and  cheerfulness ;  and  lived  in  penury  with  the  Himo  un<*hangeable 
serenity  which  she  had  di8])layed  in  her  highest  fortune.  To  Emily's 
mother  she  had  been  a  dear  and  valued  friend  ;  and  in  Emily  herBelf 
she  had  ever  taken  a  profotmd  and  unvaryhig  interetit.  I  found 
aAerward  that,  in  prosperity  or  adversity  alike,  she  had  never  ceased 
to  demand  and  receive  news  of  her  yomig  cousin :  and  though  at  that 
time  r  liad  hanlly  ever  heard  of  her  before,  riie  had  never  ceoHcd 
since  the  death  of  Lord  Langleigh  to  correspond  with  my  father. 
Such  a  person  was  well  calculated  to  give  confidence,  hope,  and  wip- 
port  to  us  all ;  and,  in  truth,  we  all  seemed  to  need  it;  but  had  she 
been  the  exact  reverse  of  what  she  was,  none  of  liord  Masterton's 
family  would  have  presumed  to  difler  from  his  opinion  or  murmur  at 
his  wilL 

For  the  next  ten  nights  it  seemed  as  if  the  balmy  angel  of  sleep 
had  forgotten  me  for  ever.  During  the  day  a  thousand  eyes  wore 
upon  me ;  but  tliat  part  of  exiMlcme  generally  devoted  to  sleep  was 
my  own,  unwatched,  unrestrained  ;  and  1  lay  and  deluged  my  pillow 
with  tears — bitter,  weak,  infant-like  teare.  But  after  acting  all  day, 
with  the  iron  rigidity  of  a  stoic,  the  part  of  calm  contentment  while 
iny  heart  was  on  fire,  it  was  a  relief  at  night  to  be  a  very  child,  and 
to  humour  my  grief  to  the  overflowing.  Si  ill  the  want  of  rest,  and 
the  continual  agonizing  struggle  in  my  bosom,  had  nearly,  I  believe, 
oveivet  my  reason.  I  fonned,  before  I  could  conquer  my  own 
thoughts,  a  thousand  wild  schemes  for  c-nrr>'ing  off  Emily  Langleigh. 
The  words  which  the  boy  had  casually  spoken  wandered  comiiiually 
through  my  mind ;  and  I  more  than  once  Went  down  to  the  smuggling 
vessel,  spoke  with  the  skipper,  and  ascertained  that  a  small  sum  of 
money  would  bribe  him  to  more  deeds  than  I  should  be  ever  tempted 
to  require.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  never  in  my  waking 
consciousness  formed  or  suffered  such  a  thought  I  banished  them 
whenever  I  discovered  such  imaginations  rising  up  in  my  brain.  But 
I  felt  like  him  of  old — as  if  I  had  two  spirits ;  and  while  the  better 
angel  slept,  the  more  watchful  demon  would  lure  me  on  with  wild 
visions,  towards  deeds  that  the  nobler  soul  condemned  as  soon  as  any 
thing  called  it  fiom  its  momentary  slumber. 

And  what  made  me  dream  that  Emily  would  consent  to  fly  with 
not  it  may  be  asked.  I  do  not  well  know ;  and  yet  it  was  a  dream 
that  haunted  me.  Her  feding  cheek,  her  dimmed  eye,  which  spoke 
^sleeplett  ni^  too  like  my  own,  a  sort  of  ihrinking  from  the  atten- 


tions which  my  brodier  now  began  to  pay,  evea  an  anxious  and  treok 
bling  agitation,  wheQ  I  was  with  her  alone— all  made  me  feel  that 
her  heart  was  not  in  that  which  n^'bs  going  forward,  and  dream  thai 
perhaps  her  wishes  were  not  unallied  to  mine.  And  yet  to  think  so 
only  added  torture  to  what  I  felt  already.  It  was  FwdnA"T — ^it  djove 
me  to  madness — and  one  day,  when  the  conviction  had  come  ID019 
strongly  upon  me  than  ever,  in  a  fit  of  wild  despair  I  ran  hastily  dowB 
the  narrow  and  labyrinth-like  path  that  led  to  the  cove  where  the 
smtiggler  lay ;  arid  ifi  a  few  minutes  I  had  hired  the  sloop  to  be  at  m/ 
eomnuuid  for  the  next  tliirty  days. 

It  wanted  now  five  days  of  that  appointed  for  my  brother^e  nar- 
riage;  and  with  a  sort  of  gloomy  determinaticm  in  every  step^  which 
bordered  on  insanity,  I  trod  back  my  way  towards  the  house,  mu^ 
muring  to  myself  broken  fragments  of  what  I  purposed  to  S8^  ta 
Emily,  in  communication  of  my  love  and  my  design.  When  I  entered 
the  withdrawing-room,  however,  I  found  her  seated  beside  an  old  but 
still  beautiftil  woman,  though  her  beauty  was  like  that  of  a  ruii^ 
something  fovely  falling  fast  to  decay.  There  were  the  lines  of  ex- 
quisite features ;  the  broad  high  forehead,  the  straight  fine  nose,  the 
small  mouth,  the  rounded  chin,  the  long  blue  eye;  and  even  the  fine 
complexion  remained.  But  the  snowy  liair  braided  across  the  browi 
beneath  the  close  wimpile,  and  the  deep  marks  which  time  and  cara 
can  only  fVurow,  spoke  of  both  age  and  sorrow. 

Emily  had  been  in  tears;  whether  at  the  tale  Lady  Maigaret— for 
it  was  she — was  telling,  or  at  her  own  feelings,  I  tio  not  know ;  but 
af^er  her  introduction  to  myself,  the  lady  went  on,  and  spoke  of  woes 
so  endured,  tcmpiation  so  resisted,  and  agonies  so  subdued,  by  the  one 
chastening  principle  of  trud  piety,  that  I  felt  ashamed  of  vof  own 
madness,  and  began  to  look  to  some  liigher  source  than  that  froni 
which  I  had  hitherto  endeavoured  to  drew  false  strength  to  master  tho 
expression  of  my  feelings. 

She  spoke  in  a  gentle  and  a  soothing  tone  of  herself  and  •  her  sor^ 
rowii — in  a  manner  which  gave  consolation  without  seeming  to  coi^ 
sole ;  and  with  such  topics  she  mingled  many  a  truth  gathered  by 
long  experience  in  the  world,  which  told  the  bettor  as  they  bore 
evident  the  stamp  of  the  place  whence  they  came.  "  Religion,"  she 
ended  by  saying,  *'  was  the  only  thing  she  had  found  on  earth,  which, 
lilie  the  bee,  drew  from  the  bitter  and  the  sweet  the  same  honeyad 
juice ;  and  though  many  wa}'s  had  been  devised  for  man  to  govera 
his  nature,  she  had  seen  but  that  one  principle  which  ever  could  raise 
him  above  it." 

Emily  listened,  and  then  lifted  her  eyes  to  nine  with  a  look  that 
seemed  almost  of  entn^aty.  I  had  listened  too;  and  turning  to  my 
own  chamber,  I  knelt  and  prayed ;  and  cast  from  me  at  once  the  un- 
worthy designs  I  had  entertained.  I  was  not  happier,  it  is  true,  but 
I  ^"as  better ,-  and  I  felt  that  I  had  acquired  a  new  principlo  of  en- 
durance. 

Still,  as  the  ship  was  hired,  I  resolved  to  detain  it  there,  to  see 
Emily's  hand  placed  in  tliat  of  her  husband ;  and  then,  without  a 
moment's  delay  amid  scenes  that  I  dared  not  trust  my  mind  to  dwett 
on,  to  seek  in  secret  some  other  land,  and  give  myself  to  the  wide 
current  of  accident.  It  was  a  wild  and  ra^  purpose,  it  is  true ;  but 
those  were  days  in  which  every  kind  of  mad  scheme  was  so  fomiHar 
to  the  mind  that  it  was  nothing  cxlraordinar>'. 

The  skipper  then  remained  iu  the  cove ;  his  rocrchondiae  waa  already 
dispersed  over  the  country;  and  the  magistrates  had  too  muchoccupa> 
lion,  between  fanatical  (Ircams  and  political  disturbances,  to  notice 
with  energy  his  illicit  traffic.  My  father,  indeed,  declared  that  aflef 
his  son's  marriage,  he  would  take  measures  for  putting  a  stop  to  the 
s}'stcm  of  forbid<len  commerce  which  had  established  itself  all  aloR^ 
the  const  during  the  civil  war;  but  long  before  he  did  so,  I  thought  I 
should  be  many  far  leagues  away  from  my  once-loved  native  land ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  was  too  full  of  his  own  thoughts  to  give 
much  attention  to  the  transactions  that  were  passing  around  him.  '  He 
seemed  not  to  perceive  the  haggard. wretchedness  which  my  eoimte- 
nance  mu^^t  have  spoken  too  plainly.  He  saw  not  those  signa  on  the 
cheek  and  the  ej'o  of  Emily  Langleigh,  that  told  of  douTl^  and  fear« 
and  repugnance  to^vurds  the  union  that  was  about  to  take  place.  He 
remarked  not  even  in  my  brother  a  ton  of  stem  but  restlesa  anxietyv 
which  showed  that  his  heart  was  not  at  ease. 

Nevertheless,  Frank  played  the  part  of  an  attentive  suiter  in  aome 
degree.  He  was  more  with  Emily  than  he  had  hitherto  been ;  he  qpoke 
to  her,  I  believe,  tenderly  and  kindly;  though  I  took  good  care  aeldom  to 
be  a  witness  to  their  conversations;  he  kept  his  man,  Gabriel  Jonee, 
continually  on  the  road  between  our  dwelling  and  Exeter,  bringing 
rarities  and  om^enis  for  the  person  of  his  bride ;  and  by  a  thousand 
little  act.«  of  the  same  kind,  he  strove  to  cover  over  a  degreo  of  cold 
abstraction  which  would  too  often  fall  upon  him. 

All  this  satisfied  my  father  in  regard  to  him;  and  doubtleaa,  in  tlie 
case  of  Emily,  Ix)rd  Masterton  attributed  to  native  modesty  ajid  girlish 
fears  all  tho5:e  signs  of  reluctance  which  had  their  origin  in  still  more 
powerful  feelings.  From  me,  however,  none  of  those  signs  were  hid- 
den;  and  if  I  did  not  construe  them  aright,  it  was  not  for  want  of  ae^- 
mg  their  interpretation.  All  my  perceptions,  all  my  thoughts,  were 
confined  to  what  was  passing  between  those  t\%'o.  Every  thing  else 
had  become  to  mc  merely  mechanical.  I  may  say  that  I  saw  notfiing, 
that  I  felt  nothing  but  what  they  did  and  said;  and  all  those  rambling 
thoughts  and  fancies  which  in  other  days  used  to  go  forth  from  my 
mind  to  wander  truant-like  about  the  wide  universe  unguided,  unre- 
strained, now  seemed  totally  annihilated.  The  only  way  ki  which 
imagination  exercised  hef  powers  was  in  giving  a  th^uffiTid 
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coostructioiii  to  every  look  uo^   word  of  my  biother  tad  Emily 

Langleigh. 

Still  my  ikther  taw  not,  or  teemed  not  to  lee,  that  I  wm  eitogether 
changed.  The  only  notice  he  ever  took  of  the  gloom  that  hong  over 
me  was  when,  two  days  before  my  brother's  marriage-day,  he  gave 
into  my  own  hands  the  disposal  of  the  estates  which  had  desconded 
to  me  from  my  mother,  together  with  a  sum  of  money  which  had 
been  accumulated  during  the  last  year  and  a  halC  but  had  not  been 
invested  as  usual  in  land. 

*,'!  hope,  Horry,"  he  said,  **that  you  liave  not  supposed  I  was  going 
to  make  over  to  your  brother  a  large  portion  of  my  property,  without 
assigning  to  you  sufficient  income  to  hold  your  rank  in  society.  Yeur 
mother's  fi>riujie  will  bs  enough  for  the  present  {  and  your  late  con- 
duct  has  shown,  that  though  not  yet  of  age  by  law,  you  are  quite  oom^ 
potent  by  reason  and  intellect  to  manage  your  own  estates.  .  I  have 
only  to  hope,"  he  proceeded  somewhat  gravely,  "titat  we  shall  see  3^00 
souii  resume  the  cheerfulness  which  has  lately  lefl  yoiL" 

I  was  about  to  reply;  but  I  felt  that  if  I  did,  I  should  say  dangerous 
words  that  could  never  be  recalled ;  and  merely  thanking  him  for  the 
trust  he  had  in  my  judgment,  I  Left  him  without  explanation  of  my 
feelings  or  insight  into  my  heart  I  avoided  as  for  as  loould  all  the 
miserable  preparations  which  wore  made  to  give  splendour  to  a  cere- 
mony that  was  to  doom  me  to  wretchedness  for  ever,  by  seeking  almost 
solely  the  conversation  of  Lady  Margaret  Langleigh;  and  in  doing  so, 
I  won  the  regard  of  one  who  was  destined  to  bo  deeply  serviceable  to 
me  in  after-lile. 

Thus  passed  two  more  days  of  miser}';  but  the  third  I  nuist  speak 
of  by  itself. 

It  dawned  at  last — ^that  day  of  exquisite  wretchedness  which  cen* 
turiee  of  either  joy  or  sorrow  could  never  wear  away  from  my 
remembrance,  if  Time  were  to  fly  over  my  head  forever,  with  aU  the 
blessings  and  the  curses  that  drop  continually  from  hie  shadowy  wings. 
It  dawned  at  last ;  and  I  quitted  my  bed,  how  changed  from  what  I 
had  been,  when  1  used  to  welcome  the  br^ht  morning  light  streaming 
unclouded  into  my  chamber,  as  the  harbinger  of  a  day  of  joy  to  the 
eager  and  hopeful  mind  of  unblighted  youth.  It  is  an  oilon-used  figure 
of  speecli  to  say,  I  toae  like  a  criminal  to  executi<»i ;  but  in  my  case 
it  was  so  indeed.  I  nne  to  a  day  on  wbioh  I  was  to  die  to  hope'  and 
hnprincss  ibr  ever ;  and  I  prepared  to  meet  my  iate  with  the  same 
calm,  sieadiiiRt  determination  with  which  a  brave  man  encounters 
death  itself.  Like  many  I  have  heard  of,  who,  when  going  to  the 
scaffiild,  have  dressed  themselves  with  painful  attention,  I  trimnuKi  ray 
now-grown  beard  with  care;  I  spread  my  long  hair  down  my  shoulders; 
I  chose  the  gayest  and  most  splendid  colours  from  my  wardrobe;  and 
placed  the  highest  plume  1  could  find  in  my  hat. 

^'y  P^^  i^od  beside  my  dressing-table ;  but  the  boy  was  sad  and 
gloomy ;  and  of  all  the  news  with  which  he  usually  strove  to  divert 
me  in  the  morning,  he  had  only  to  tell  me  that  *'  holy  Gabriel,"  as  he  had 
christened  my  brollier's  man,  **  had  brought  his  master  a  letter  from 
Exeter,  which  had  made  him  right  glad  and  happ>'."  I  Was  thinking 
ei*  something  else ;  and  1  took  no  notice  of  what  he  said,  when,  a 
moment  after,  my  brother  entered  with  some  degree  of  eagerness  in 
his  countenance.  '*  Send  away  tlie  boy,  Harry !"  he  said ;  "  I  want  to 
■peak  to  you."  I  desired  the  boy  to  go ;  bui,  at  that  moment,  ray 
fether  entered  also. 

*'  I  am  glad  to  see  you  dressed,  Harry,"  he  exclaimed.  "  Haafien 
down  with  all  speed  to  receive  Sir  Charles  Moatyn,  who  is  now  dis* 
mounting  in  the  court.  Keep  him,  and  whatever  guests  may  arrive 
besides,  in  conversation  till  I  come.  Fy,  Fmnk !  fyl  not  prepared  on 
your  weddingHlay !    Quick,  quick,  and  dress  yourself!" 

Frank  bit  his  lip  till  I  thought  the  blood  would  have  started  forth ; 
and  I  was  unfortunately  obliged  to  descend  to  receive  the  few  guests 
who  had  been  invited  on  the  occasion.  How  I  fulfilUKl  the  task 
Heaven  knows ;  but  it  certainly  was  as  bitter  a  one  as  ever  was 
imposed  on  man.  Sevcml  of  those  who  came  remarked  how  deadly 
pale  I  looked ;  and,  attributing  the  fact  to  the  wounds  I  had  received, 
asked  kindly  af\er  my  hcaUh ;  but  all  and  each  tortured  roe  with  con- 
gratulations on  my  brother's  wedding,  and  praised  the  bride  to  one  who 
too  deeply  felt  already  bow  beautiful  and  excellent  she  was.  One 
had  seen  her  here,  and  another  there.  One  lauded  her  for  this,  and 
toother  admired  her  for  that ;  bat  the  story  still  ended  with  what  a 
handsome  couple  she  and  Frank  would  moke  1  and  none  seemed  to 
perceive  tlut  the  rack  and  the  thumb  screw  would  be  nothing  to  that 
which  they  wore  inflicting  upon  me. 

At  le23gih^-3s  the  ceremony  was  to  be  perfbnned  in  the  private 
chapel  attached  to  the  mansion—- arrived  the  eleigjnnan  of  tlie  parish. 
He  had  been  our  tutor  in  our  earlier  years ;  and  soon  after  Frank  came 
down,  they  spoke  together  in  a  whisper  for  two  or  three  minutes.  The 
worthy  divine  looked  up  in  his  face*  with  evident  marks  of  surprise, 
as  I  heard  him  reply  to  something  which  the  other  had  said,  "Certainly! 
oertaudy !  aa  long  as  poaible !  but  on  what  excuse  V* 

**  You  shall  have  one,"  replied  my  brother ;  and,  as  I  passed  on 
ID  another  part  of  the  room  as  quickly  as  possible,  I  heard  no 
toon. 

My  father  appeared  the  moment  afler,  and  wibending  in  aome  degroe 

(tgm  hit  usual  stately  coldness,  he  now  welcomed  one,  and  now  od- 

desased  another,  with  a  few  graceful  but  common-place  woi^  of  cmir- 

tMft  and  a  smile,  which  perhaps  was  litae  less  so.    "I  woukl  have 

ban  widi  you  earlier,  gentlemen,"  he  said  ;«•  but  of  thiM  twonli 

whioK  I  bung  by  my  skle  foccemively,  I  Ibund  two  ruMod  to  their 

In  truth  it  ia  litUe  likely,"  ha  «ddad, kmluM.  **  drntl liioiilil 
C  '^  ^ 


have  to  draw  a  bWe  again  in  this  life,  but  howoTer  1  did  not  cheoM 
'  to  come  to  my  son's  wedding  with  a  rusty  sword  by  my  aide." 

**  It  is  strange— it  is  mighty  strange,"  said  an  old  cavalier,  with  an 
ominous  shake  of  the  head ;  **I  fear  it  augun  bailly  for  the  khig,  my 
lord.     It  is  mighty  strange — " 

**  And  still  stranger,"  said  my  father,  **•  ypur  spoiled  dog  Rppert,  I]fl^ 
ry,  came  fawning  on  me  at  my  cluimber-door,  as  I  opened  it;  and  in 
truth  would  scarcely  let  me  pass.  He  heM  me  by  the  ghive  so  long, 
that  unwilling  to  strike  the  beast  on  such  a  momSng,  1  let  hnn  keep  it** 

**  Strange,  indeed !"  replied  the  old  cavalier  again ;  and  though  tha 
conversation  turned  the  moment  nf>rr  into  another  course,  I  coukl  ae« 
him  standing  by  himself  in  the  window  meditating  over  what  had 
passed,  and  marking  the  minutes  by  tbe  same  foreboding  shake  of  tfa« 
head. 

I  took  little  notice  of  any  thing,  however,  Tlxe  hour  appointed  for 
the  ceremony  speedily  approached,  and  every  moment  came  with  ga^ 
thered  agony  upon  my  heart ;  at  length  one  of  the  doon  opened,  and 
the  whisper  of  «  The  bride !  tlie  bride !"  ran  through  the  guests.  I 
just  Caught  a  glimpse  of  Emily  as  she  entered  the  room,  accompMded 
by  a  group  of  ladies  who  tad  collected  in  her  chamber.  She  waa 
still  as  beoutiful  as  light ;  but  all  the  decorations  of  her  bridal  amy 
oouW  not  conceal  that  she  was  as  pole  as  ashes ;  and  it  waa  evident 
that  if  she  had  not  leaned  upon  the  arm  of  anodier,  she  must  have 
fallen,  so  weak  and  tottering  were  her  steps.  She  raised  her  eyes  for 
a  moment,  and  a  quick  sharp  blush  rushed  over  her  fare,  while,  as  if 
by  instinct,  her  glance  first  mot  mine  amid  all  thoee  that  wrrounded 
her.  I  could  bear  the  throbbing  of  my  heart  no  longer ;  and  turning 
away  sick,  sick  as  &eath,  I  walked  on  into  the  narrow  passage  that  led 
towards  the  chapel.  I C  was  a  sort  of  corridor,  that  went  on  for  some  way, 
with  windows  on  one -side,  but  no  d(X>r  in  its  whole  length  till  it  cain« 
to  a  private  one  ct>mmuuicating  with  my  father's  bedchamber.  Be- 
yond that  again  it  opened  into  a  little  vestibule,  from  whence  a  broad 
flight  of  steps  descended  to  the  western  door  of  the  chapel,  which  had 
besides  two  other  ennwnces  to  the  north  and  soutli.  and  a  small  door 
under  those  very  stairs  communictiting  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
house. 

I  paused  near  the  door  of  my  father's  chamber,  and  strove  suocesa- 
fuUy  to  call  up  new  courage,  ^  go  on  through  the  bitter  day  aa  I  had 
determined.  I  know  not  well  how,  but  it  seAned  as  if  the  very  hi- 
tcnsity  of  the  agony  I  suffered  gave  mo  new  powers  of  endurance  lo 
bear  it  all  to  the  very  close.  I  felt  that  it  coal<i  not  last  long — ^that 
the  moment  for  which  I  had  been  summoning  all  my  fortitude  had  now 
arrived  ;  and  a  few  moments'  thought  restored  mc  to  calmness — though 
it  was  ^e  calmness  of  despair.  AAer  pausing  a  minute  by  the  door. 
I  heaid  voices  within,  although  I  had  lef>  my  father  with  the  rest  in 
the  withdrawing-room ;  but  concluding  the  speakers  to  be  servants, 
when  I  found  the  bridal  party  were  approaching  towards  the  chapel, 
I  endeavoured  to  open  the  door,  in  order  to  let  the  first  persons  go  by, 
and  then  join  those  that  followed.  The  key,  Iwwever,  had  been  turn- 
ed on  the  other  side;  the  kxjk  reeisted  my  efTorts,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  pass  my  lather,  as  he  led  on  poor  Emily,  wlio  could  not  indeed  have 
followed  his  steps  had  not  Lady  Margaret  held  her  other  arm.  She 
did  not  raise  her  eyes,  but  whether  she  was  conscious  of  my  presence 
or  not,  I  could  see  hei  trembla  like  the  asjien  as  she  came  near  the 
place  where  I  stood.  In  scarcely  a  better  frame  myself,  I  joined  diose 
tliot  followed,  and  we  enieied  the  chapel;  but  just  as  Emily  set  her 
foot  upon  flie  altar  steps,  I  beheld  a  sort  of  wavering  sinking  of  her 
whole  figure,  and  the  next  moment  she  fell  back  fainting  into  my  fa- 
ther's arms.  She  soon  recovered,  and  opening  her  eyes,  looked  round 
her  with  a  glonce,  in  which,  if  ever  I  beheld  despair,  il  was  there. 

At  that  moment,  however,  Frank,  in  a  low  and  hurried  voice,  pro- 
posed that,  OS  she  seemed  so  ill,  the  ceremony  should  be  postponed  for 

a  short  time. 

"  No,  no !"  replied  my  father,  •*  she  is  better  now !  Are  you  not,  my 
child  ?    She  wiH  not  be  well  till  the  ceremony  is  over." 

His  worf  was  kw,  and  the  whole  party  were  now  arranged  round 
the  altar;  but  the  book  of  pmyer  ^vas  not  to  be  found.  It  was  ^oagM, 
for  through  the  chapel  in  vain;  but  after  a  time,  another  was  procured, 
and  the  service  was  begun.  The  clergyman  read  slowly;  on^  Jj« 
marked  every  word  of  the  ser>-ice  with  a  painful  distinctness,  as  if  he 
purposely  sought  to  wring  my  heart.  If  I  might  judge,  too,  from  th« 
couiitenam^  of  my  brother,  his  feeling  during  those  solemn  senteneeA 
were  by  m  means  sweei;  for  every  other  minute  his  eyes  wandered 
fearfully  round  the  building,  aa  if  his  mind  were  anywhere  but  in  the 
▼owe  he  was  about  to  take.  At  length,  after  having  read  and  paused 
upon  every  word  of  the  preceding  exhortations  with  a  solenmity  and 
a  akmness  which  seemed  to  me  at  least  unnecessary,  the  clergyman 
proceeded  to  ask  that  question,  the  reply  to  which  ncals  the  moat  solemn 
contract  which  can  bind  human  beings  together;  but  at  that  moment 
some  steps  were  heard  running  down  the  stairs  by  which  we  had  en 
tared.  My  brother  paused,  and  my  litde  pege— for  it  was  he  that 
came  in  so  unceremoniously— whispered   to  me  ^meihing  about 

''armed  men."  ,    .     u 

My  father  heard  both  the  irreverent  step  vrith  whieh  the  boy  enter- 
ed the  chapel,  and  the  half- whisper  in  which  he  addressed  me;  and 
turning  round,  he  looked  angrily  towards  me,  as  if  to  command  silence; 
but  my  brother,  without  replying  to  the  question  of  the  clergymn. 
anxiously  pointed  to  the  boy,  exclaiming,  -  Wliat  does  he  say?  what 
doeaheaayf    Speak. boy!    What  news  bring  you?    Whet  were  you 

**^^i4y,- ropaed  the  hoy  boldly,  •'Ihat  the  eorridop  if  «in«f«««* 
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nuD,  end  they  Me  fovmd  the  chapel  too!  There!  there!  Dcm't  you 
Me  their  iteel  capi  above  the  wiiidow-«iU»f  Look!  here  they  oome." 
AlmMt  every  one  sterted  at  such  tidings,  and  initinctively  turned 
their  eyee  towards  the  casementB  and  doori  of  the  chapel;  though  one 
or  two  of  the  younger  cavaUeia  pretent  recovered  themselves  quickly, 
Mid  assuming  an  air  of  unconcern,  hummed  a  few  notes  of  some  blus- 
tviog  air,  as  the  readiest  way  of  covering  the  temporary  surprise  into 
which  they  had  been  thrown,  and  which  they  considered  all  unworthy 
of  their  warlike  nature.  The  M.  gentleman  alone  who  had  seemed  to 
draw  such  evil  auguries  from  my  Other's  anecdotes  of  the  rusty  sword, 
now  appeared  perfectly  prepared  lor  whatever  might  occur;  and,  draw- 
ing oo  his  right-hajid  glove,  he  hitched  his  belt  a  little  forward  from 
the  left  side,  so  as  lo  bring  his  hilt  round  towards  his  grasp,  almost  at 
the  first  words  the  page  uttered. 

Afl  the  boy  ended,  the  southern  door  of  the  chapel  bunt  open;  and 
Habbacuc  Grimsione,  the  Exeter  magistrate,  accompanied  by  an  oflScer 
apparently  of  some  rank,  and  ibUowed  by  about  twenty  musketeers, 
made  his  appearance'  The  clerg^'uian  shut  the  book,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  surprise,  but  certainly  not  of  displeasure,  come  over  the  coun- 
tenance of  my  brother.  Emily  clasped  her  hands,  and  turned  towards 
bm;  and  in  a  motnoat  all  was  confusion.  The  parliamentary  officer 
advanced  straight  lo wards  us;  and,  to  my  astonishment,  I  beheld,  m  he 
came  nearer,  the  countenance  of  Walter  Dixon. 

"  Mfuor.generaI  Dixon,^  cried  the  Exeter  magistrate,  who  hung  a 
little  behind,  with  the  air  of  a  bully  at  a  bear-bailing  cheering  on  bis 
dog,  and  quite  ready  to  stave  and  tail,  as  it  ii  called,  but  not  at  all 
willing  to  come  within  the  grasp  of  master  Bruin  himself,  ''I  chaiige 
you  execute  your  duty  towards  these  prelatic  malignants,  who  cast 
from  them  the  bread  of  life,  and  like  dogs  return  to  their  vomit  On! 
godly  Jacob  Wilson,  and  saintly  Flee-fiom-the-wrath-tO'Come  Bilkins! 
On!  and  second  your  commander! 

Walter  Dixon  advanced  till  he  was  within  about  two  steps  of  the 
altar ;  and  then,  unrolling  a  paper  he  held  in  his  hand,  he  read  **  Master 
Francis  Masterton,  commonly  called  •Colonel  Muterton,  a  malignant 
lately  in  arms  in  the  county  of  Kent !" 

As  he  spoke,  the  two  first  soldiers  who  had  IbUowed  him  laid  hands 
upon  my  brother,  with  a  degree  ol  violence  sufficientp— although  he 
<^red  not  the  slightest  resistance — to  tear  open  his  vest ;  and  I  saw 
resting  on  his  boscxn  the  pictum  of  a  woman — it  was  not  that  of 
Emily  Lsmgleigh. 

All  this  had  passed  in  a  moment— almost  before  any  one  wm  aware. 
My  brother,  as  I  have  said,  made  not  the  slightest  opposition  to  the 
arrest,  nor  appeared  in  any  degree  to  resent  the  rou^  treatment  of 
those  who  seized  him.  Such  things  indeed  were  common  in  those 
days,  and  Walter  Dixon  proceeded,  w  a  matter  of  course,  afler  his 
feUows  had  secured  the  first  upon  his  list,  to  read  the  names  of  those 
next  to  be  taken ;  but  my  father  now  drew  his  sword,  and  the  blades 
of  all  the  gMitlemen  present  sprang  from  their  sheaths. 

*'What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?"  exclaimed  Lord  Mutertoo. 
"  Gentlemen,  this  must  bo  resisted !  I  am  superior  to  any  magistrate 
thai  I  see  present ;  and  I  will  not  luve  my  hearth  invaded  by  every 
Jack  who  chooses  to  cant  at  Exeter.  Ring  the  bell,  boy ;  and  we 
shall  soon  have  bills  and  blades  enough  to  show  these  gentlemen 
another  tale." 

In  the  same  instant  the  terrified  women  were  hurried  behind 
w,  and  little  Ball-o'-fire,  catching  the  bell-rope,  rang  out  such  a 
peal  that  hill  and  dale  echoed  it  for  miles  around ;  while  facing  die 
door  with  our  swords  in  our  hands,  we  opposed  ten  gentlemen  with 
four  or  five  servants,  to  the  ifiusketeers  who  were  crowding  in  by  the 
way  which  hod  first  given  them  admittance. 

''Advance  the  file  above,  Matthew  Hutchinson!"  shouted  Walter 
Dixon ;  *'  down  with  your  musketEi.!"  and  in  a  moment  the  top  of  the 
staircase,  at  the  other  end  of  the  chapel,  was  crowded  with  musketeers, 
while  at  their  head  appeared  Gabriel  Jones,  or  rather  Hutchinson,  m 
he  was  now  called ;  and  at  the  first  word  of  their  oommander,  their 
arras,  with  the  matches  lighted  were  brought  to  bear  upon  our  Utde 
group  below. 

"  Lord  Masterton,  it  is  in  vain  to  resist !"  exclaimed  General  Dixon. 
<*  I  have  orders,  here  in  my  hand,  from  the  council  of  state,  whose 
authority  you  dare  not  deny,  to  arrest  every  member  of  the  piesent 
party,  I  believe,  except  some  of  the  lackeys.     Will  you  sunender  ?" 

My  fiither  paused,  and  turned  his  eye  from  the  formidable  array  of 
muskets  that  in  some  degree  surrounded  us,  to  the  group  of  trembling 
women  behind  him ;  but  his  suspense  was  soon  brought  to  an  end  by 
the  old  cavalier  I  have  before  mentioned,  towards  whose  bosom  one  of 
the  soldiers  had  advanced,  somewhat  too  near,  the  mu»le  of  his  piece. 
"  Surrender !"  exclaimed  the  old  man ;  «  never,  ye  cuckoldy  scum !" 
and  putting  wide  the  musket  with  his  left  hand,  he  struck  the  man 
vehemently  with  the  hilt  of  his  swoxd. 

*  Fire !"  cried  the  voice  of  Gabriel  Jones  fW)m  above  in  a  thunde^ 
ing  tone,  such  as  I  had  never  before  heaid  issue  from  bis  hypocritical 
lips.  **  Fire !"  and  at  the  same  instant  the  sound  of  a  volley,  and  a 
wild  scream  from  the  terrified  ladies  of  our  party,  shook  the  loof  of 
the  building.  One  of  the  soldiers  who  held  my  brother  was  in  the 
line  of  fire  of  the  troops  above,  and  he  fell  by  the  shot  of  his  comrades. 
At  the  same  moment,  before  I  was  well  prepared  to  act,  I  felt  my 
&ther  catch  my  arm.  Thinking  he  did  so  to  withhold  me  fiom  any 
rasbneai,  I  turned  towards  him.  He  was  ghastly  pale — there  was  a 
fearful  want  of  meaning  in  his  eye;  and  for  a  moment  or  two  I  gazed 
at  him  in  surpriM,  for  he  stood  firm  upon  his  feet — but  the  next 
ninatt  he  reeled;  aod  afler  nising  hia  hind  twice  to  hia  heed,  he  feU 


dead  at  my  feet  widKnit  a  word  or  groan  to  speak  die  passing  of  the 
soul  from  earth- 

Tliere  was  no  time  for  wa  All  was  strife  and  confusion.  The 
musketeers  broke  their  ranks  in  pouring  down  the  stairs,  and  in  at  the 
door.  The  cavaliers  mingled  with  them;  and  clashing  swords,  de- 
tached shots,  screams,  and  groans  echoed  through  die  vt'aUs  dedicated 
to  the  God  of  peace.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  our  ofiEirts  were 
vain,  for  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Roundheads  put  serious  resist- 
ance out  of  the  question.  My  brother  was  already  in  their  hands; 
two  or  three  of  our  guests  and  servants  had  fellen;  two  or  three  more 
by  this  time  had  been  hurried  dirough  the  door  as  prisoners;  and  my 
only  hope  was  to  force  my  way  through,  and  to  save  Emily  Langleigh 
from  the  fitte  which  threatened  us  all.  While  five  or  six  of  the 
gendemen  present  were  striving  with  one  party  of  the  soldiers,  I 
sfwang  up(Hi  the  musketeer  opposite  to  me;  and  afler  a  moment's 
struggle,  wrenched  bis  piece  from  his  hands,  and  dashed  him  to  the 
ground  with  the  butt-end.  His  right-hand  man  fired  at  my  head,  but 
missed  me;  for  almost  at  the  same  moment  that  he  levelled  his  piece, 
the  dagger  of  little  Ball-o*-fire  was  in  his  throat 

**  Follow!  follow!  quick!"  cried  the  boy,  whose  presence  of  mind 
never  deserted  him,  springing  towards  me  while  he  spoke,  and  pointing 
towards  the  stain  by  which  he  had  lately  entered;  ** catch  up  die 
lady!  the  way  under  die  stairs  is  clear." 

What  he  said  was  true.  The  chapel  was  full  of  smoke,  which, 
carried  slowly  upwards,  rolled  in  thin  clouds  of  bluish  while  above 
our  heads:  but  by  the  open  door  under  the  staircase  I  could  see 
through  a  number  of  vaulted  rooms  beyond,  on  the  long  penpective 
of  whose  floora  the  calm  light  of  a  September  morning  was  sleeping 
peacefully.  A  quick  glance  around  showed  me  Emily  dinging  to  the 
altar,  before  which  the  good  clergyman  had  cast  himself  down  in 
prostrate  terror.  All  foim.  or  ceremony,  under  our  present  circum- 
stances, was  of  course  out  of  the  question.  A  moment's  delay  would 
have  snatched  from  us  our  oidy  chance  of  escape;  and  throwing  my 
arm  round  her,  I  caught  her  up,  and  hurried  across  the  chapel. 

A  soldier  instanUy  started  across  my  path  to  stay  me;  but  that 
daring  boy  again  came  In  my  aid,  and  stooping  down,  plunged  his 
knife  into  the  tendons  of  his  leg.  The  man  fell  headlong,  with  his 
steel  cap  ringing  against  the  stones  of  the  pavement;  and  Emily  be- 
sought me,  at  the  same  moment,  to  loose  my  hold  of  her. 

**I  but  embarrass  you,  dear  Heniy,"  she  cried — **  I  but  embarrass 
you.  I  am  strong  enough  to  fly,  if  you  will  lead  me.  I  am  terrified, 
but  not  overcome.     I  can  fly,  indeed !" 

I  did  as  she  bade  me;  all  passed  as  quick  as  the  lightning.  The 
boy  was  already  through  the  door ;  and  we  were  crossing  the  threshold, 
when  Gabriel  Jones  marked  us  as  we  passed ;  and  darting  forward 
with  a  look  of  triumph,  and  hatred,  and  mockery,  mingluig  in  a  sneer 
that  would  have  done  honour  to  the  countenance  of  a  fiend,  he  seised 
Emily  by  the  arm. 

-  Stay,  stay !  my  pretty  mistress,"  he  cried,  "  not  so  fiist !  You  must 
wed  a  better—" 

Those  words  were  the  last  he  ever  spoke.  The  musket  I  had 
wrenched  from  the  soldier  was  still  in  my  right  hand ;  the  match  was 
yet  lighted;  and  leaving  my  bold  of  Emily,  I  turned  upon  him,  brought 
the  muzzle  within  an  inch  of  his  head,  fired;  and,  springing  up  neatly 
three  feet  in  dte  air,  he  fell  lifeless,  with  a  cry  something  between,  a 
groan  and  a  scream,  too  fearful  even  for  memoiy  to  dwell  upon  unneces- 
sarily. Again  I  drew  Emily  forward,  ckised  Uie  door,  locked  and 
double-locked  it,  and  catching  her  once  more  in  my  arms,  bore  her 
rapidly  through  all  the  well-known  passages  of  the  house. 

**  Where  are  you  goingf'  cried  the  boy,  as  he  saw  me  opening  the 
door  of  the  librairy.  **  There  is  no  other  door!— they  will  soon  find  yen 
diere!" 

But  I  hurried  on,  locked  the  door  behind  me;  and  afler  a  moment's 
seareh,  found  one  of  the  bookcases  which,  as  I  well  knew,  moved 
upon  its  centre,  in  the  numner  of  a  door.  I  threw  it  open,  and  we 
all  passed;  but  just  as  I  was  closing  it  behind  me,  I  heard  die  voice 
of  Walter  Dixon  shouting,  at  die  end  of  the  far  passage — 

"Where  is  Hutchinson  now?  Send  him  hither,  quick!  They 
have  escaped  by  the  secret  passage  he  spoke  of.  Bkl  him  show  me 
where  it  is." 

I  thanked  Heaven  that  I  had  so  effectually  silenced  the  miscreant 
who  had  betrayed  us;  and  shutting  die  door,  I  barred  and  bolted  it 
with  all  the  means  which  seemed  to  be  left  there  for  die  purpose. 
Knowing,  however,  that  our  fordier  flight  might  soon  be  stopped,  by 
placing  sentries  round  the  house,  I  besought  Emily  to  hasten  after  me 
down  the  small  staircase  ilut  opened  before  us. 

"As  quickly  as  I  can,  Harry,"  she  replied;  "  but  I  am  raihet 
fiiint  widi  all  I  have  gone  dirough.  Still,  go  on— I  will  foUow  you 
to  die  last" 

This  private  way  into  die  woods  had  been  shown  me  I7  my  fother 
in  former  days ;  and  though — as  the  library  was  his  peculiar  room,  on 
which  no  one  was  permitted  to  trespass— I  was  not  very  fiuniliar  with 
all  die  particulars,  yet  I  knew  diat  die  Joor  which  gave  exit  from  tt 
was  surrounded  by  the  thickest  part  of  the  forest ;  and  once  there,  I 
calculated  surely  at  setting  all  pursuers  at  defiance. 

We  reached  the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  and  unlocking  the  litde 
postern  door  which  opened  in  the  angle  of  one  of  the  buttresses,  i»ned 
out  into  the  wood.  We  were  at  that  moment  not  twenty  yards  froin 
die  diapel;  but  die  strife  seemed  over  now;  and  all  diat  we  could 
hear  through  the  open  windows  was  several  people  talking  widiin, 
iateirupted  every  now  and  dien  by  •  deep  groan,  or  the  clang  ef  • 
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Bmtket  grounded  on  the  stone  iMtvemeDt  of  the  boilding.  I  felt  Emily 
tremble  at  she  leaned  on  me;  and  patting  my  finger  to  my  lip^  to 
eqjoin  silence,  I  again  raised  her  in  my  arms,  and  carried  her  as  fast 
.aa  I  ooold  through  the  windings  of  the  forest  paths.  In  this  manner 
we  reached  the  lop  of  the  clifi^  which  commanded  the  cove  where  the 
aloop  lay.  My  intention  was  immediately  to  set  sail  for  France,  and 
pat  the  wide  ocean  between  us  and  pursuit;  but  what  was  my  surprise, 
on  reaching  the  point  from  which  1  had  a  Tiew  over  the  whole  bay, 
lb  behold  the  smuggler  standing  out  to  sea! 

Immediate  securi^,  however,  was  the  great  ol:»ject;  and  carrying 
the  dear  girl  I  held  to  my  heart  down  the  face  of  the  crag,  by  the 
Bgag  path  which  led  to  the  shore,  I  tamed  across  the  bonk  of  loose 
stones,  about  halfway  down,  and  pushing  through  some  straggling 
bushes  that  had  rooted  themselves  on  the  rock,  entered  one  of  the 
caves  with  which  I  was  fiuniliar.  I  then  bade  the  boy  mark  well  the 
cave,  and  by  running  down  to  the  shore,  ascertain  whether  the  smug- 
glers had  left  any  boat  behind,  or  whether  the  way  to  my  own  boat 
was  dear. 

In  an  instant  he  sprang  down  the  steepest  part  of  the  clifl^  and 
Emily  and  I  were  left  alone.  The  tumult  gf  strange  mingled  feelings 
that  came  through  my  bosom  at  that  moment  is  impossible  to  describe. 
I  had  seen  my  home  deluged  in  blood — a  had  seen  my  brother  carried 
away  a  prisoner — ^I  had  seen  my  &ther  fall  dead  by  my  side;  and  yet 
^^tiange  human  nature! — ^the  predominant  emotion  of  my  heart  was 
joy  at  beholding  Emily  Langleigh  standing  there  by  me,  rescued  from 
the  perils  of  that  fearful  morning,  and  free  from  a  union  that  was 
worae  than  death.  I  make  it  as  a  confession,  as  a  painful  confession. 
Among  all  the  many  causes  I  had  for  sorrow,  my  fint  feeling  was 
gratalation!— selfish  gratulation! 

**  Emily,  yon  are  sftfo!"  I  cried,  as  I  placed  her  within  the  cave. 
'•Mo  one  wfll  find  ua  here!'* 

**Thank  God!"  she  said,  ''Thank  God!— and  next  to  God,  I  must 
thank  you,  dear  Henry;"  and  as  she  looked  at  me,  the  tears  started  up 
in  her  eyes.  I  felt  that  there  was  no  cause  for  longer  resisting  my 
own  feelings;  the  picture  of  Lady  Eleanor  Fleming  that  I  had  seen 
hangii^  round  my  brother's  neck  set  me  free  the  long-repressed,  deep 
feelings  which  had  a  thousand  times  before  risen  to  my  lips,  now  broke 
forth  in  the  expansive  gladness  of  our  deliverance.  Had  the  empire 
of  the  worlds-had  my  fete  here  and  hereafter  depended  upon  my 
alienee,  I  could  not  have  refrained;  and  throwing  my  arms  roiftid  her 
I  loved,  I  poured  forth  the  passionate  tale  of  my  deep  afiection  in 
words  of  fire.  I  mingled  it  strangely  and  wildly  with  all  the  recol- 
lections of  that  sad  morning;  but  those  very  recollections— the  dangers 
from  which  I  had  saved  her— the  agonies  I  had  myself  undergone— 
the  tmcertainty  of  the  fete  before— dhe  darkness  of  the  scenes  we  had 
left  behind — all  gave  a  power,  and  a  fervour,  and  a  vehemence  to  the 
axpreesion  of  that  long,  long  silent  passion  which  swept  away  the 
common  idle  forms  of  life,  like  straws  before  a  hurricane.  She  strove 
not  to  unclasp  the  arms  that  held  her— el^e  withdrew  not  her  cheek 
from  the  kisses  I  printed  an  it— «he  spoke  not  a  word ;  but  I  felt  that 
she  loved  me  as  I  loved  her,  and  my  heart  was  satisfied.  Her  fece 
was  bent  down,  now  as  crimson  as  a  rose,  and  her  eyes  were  pressed 
upon  my  shoulder,  deluging  my  bosom  with  tears;  but  they  were  drops 
of  agitation,  not  of  sorrow,  and  I  knew  for  the  first  time  the  overpow- 
ering joy  of  being  loved.  A  few  minutes  calmed  her;  and  gently 
disengaging  herself,  she  asked,  *'Why,  dear  Harry— why  did  you  not 
tell  me  this  before  ?  Oh!  had  I  known  it,  I  would  sooner  have  died 
than  consent  to  the  sacrifice  I  had  so  nearly  made  this  morning.  Why, 
why  did  you  not  speak f' 

"Because,  dearest  Emily,"  I  answered,  "my  fether  had  pledged  his 
word  to  yours  to  wed  you  to  his  eldest  son;  and  because  I  knew  that 
ha  would  sooner  discard  us  all  for  ever  than  see  that  promise  broken; 
because,  dear  girl,  I  would  not  become  die  rival  of  my  own  brother, 
so  long  as  I  thought  that  in  any  degree  his  heart  went  along  with  the 
vows  he  was  about  to  pledge ;  but  now,  Emily,  I  am  convinced  that 
it  did  not" 

**  And  so  am  I,  Harry,"  she  replied,  "  and  so  have  I  been  long.  He 
never,  never  loved  me;  bat  now  I  am  convinced  be  loves  another. 
Did  3rou  see  that  picture  r  she  asked;  for  even  in  the  scenes  of  terror 
we  had  just  gone  through,  such  a  cireamstanc-e  could  not  escape  the 
eye  of  a  woman.  "  Did  you  See  that  picture ?  No,  no!  he  never  loved 
me;  and  loving  another,  he  was  going  to  marry  me!  But  yet  I  must 
not  blame  him,  for  was  not  I  about  to  do  the  samel  Still  it  was 
difierent,  for  I  did  no^^I  would  not-^know  what  I  then  felt  Women, 
indeed,  have  a  power  of  feeling  very  miserable  without  striving  to 
discover  all  the  reasons  .why.  I  knew  that  I  was  wretched,  Harry — 
I  knew  that  I  was  dooming  myself  to  wretdiedness  for  ever;  but  I  did 
not  know  that  I — that  I,  too,  loved  another.  And  yet,"  she  continued, 
drawing  a  step  back,  "ought  I  even  now  to  say  so?  Am  I  not  nearly 
your  brother's  wife— too  nearly  to  retrofat,  Henry  t  Besides,  remember 
the  promise  I  made  yonr  fether;  and  promises  to  the  dead  ought,  if 
any  thing,  to  be  more  sacred  than  promises  to  the  living.  Oh,  Henry! 
let  ns  not  indulge  in  dreaming  of  what  is  wrong.  Your  have  always 
been  a  brother  to  me— «  dear,  kind  brother,  and  you  shall  be  a  brother 
to  me  still;  and  I  wiU  love  you  as  aaister." 

Such  a  sadden  change  of  thought — a  change,  too,  so  blighting  to  all 
my  hopes,  was  not  to  be  listened  to  without  remonstrance;  and  I  was 
endeavouring  to  prove  to  Emily — though  God  knows  the  ultimate  fete 
of  all  was  most  uncerlaiiih— that  she  was  in  no  degree  bound  to  my 
brother,  by  any  tie,  moral  or  religious.  The  passion  which  animated 
ma  had  been  so  fong^femiliar  to  ray  mind    ao  all^engioBSing,  so  con- 


suming, that  now  it  was  spoken — ^now  it  was'  once  breathed  beyond 
the  dark  sanctuary  of  my  own  bosom,  it  flaslied  vnth  the  impetuosity 
of  the  lighming  to  its  object,  coreleai  of  all  that  intervened.  I  remem- 
bered past  griefi  and  future  prospects  ilone,  as  they  fevovred  or  op- 
posed the  love  that  was  thrilling  at  my  bean;  and  1  forgot  entirely  the 
dangers  that  still  surrounded  us,  whila  I  urged  with  uncontrollable 
ardour  a  thousand  argumeois  in  opposition  to  the  scruples  which  bad 
suddenly  seized  her.  I  had  convinced  her,  indeed,  that  the  promise 
which  my  fkther  had,  I  found,  drawn  from  her  to  wad  my  brother 
could  only  be  efiective  so  long  as  Frank  was  desiroua  that  it  should  be. 
so;  and  I  was  proceeding  to  argue  that  his  evident  attachment  to 
another  person  set  her  free  ^m  the  engagement,  when  loud  shouts  of 
pursuit  upon  the  hill  above  us  called  our  minds  forcibly  from  the  first 
outbreaking  of  those  passionale  feelings  which  had  so  long  been  pain- 
fully imprisoned  in  our  hearu,  to  the  consideration  of  the  peril  in 
wliich  we  still  stood.  As  the  shouts  and  cries  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
Emily  crept  close  to  my  side»  and  clung  to  me  with  a  dear  twining 
fold  diat  made  my  heart  throb  with  happiness. 

"Fear  not,  dear  girl!"  I  whispered;  "fear  not!  a  single  aim  ooidd 
defend  the  mouth  or  tliis  cave  against  a  host" 

"O,  may  it  never  be  tried  V*  replied  she,  in  the  same  low  tone;  and 
at  that  moment  the  voices  sounded  so  close  that  I  could  not  doubt  the 
parliamentarians  had  traced  us,  at  least  as  for  us  the  (op  of  the  cliff  in 
which  the  cave  was  hollowed.  It  seemed  strange  to  me  that  they 
i^uld  have  so  soon  discovered  our  path  through  the  midst  of  a  per- 
plexed wood,  in  which  a  thousand  ways  crossed  and  recroased  each 
other  in  every  different  direction;  and  I  could  not  but  conclude  that 
they  must  have  found  some  means  of  tracking  me  of  which  I  was  not 
aware,  as  I  heard  their  voices  following  without  deviation  every  turn 
I  had  token  in  my  flight  from  the  house.  Leaning  a  little  forward,  I 
listened ;  and  it  all  became  plain  in  a  moment 

"Hie  on!  hie  on.  Ranger!"  cried  one  voice.  "Hark  forward!  hark 
forward!"  shouted  another.  "What,  at  fault!  Try  back  again.  Ran- 
ger!" said  the  first  "He  does  not  answer  to  the  name  of  Ranger," 
observed  a  third :  "  the  old  forester  said  bis  name  was  Rupert" 

It  was  indeed  my  fevourite  and  faithful  dog  Rupert  which  the  vil- 
lains had  set  upon  my  track.  The  poor  beast  would  have  discovered 
me  any  where.  If  I  lost  liira  in  the  deepest  forest,  or  the  most  fre- 
quented thoroughfare,  he  would  not  mias  a  step  of  the  way  till  he 
rejoined  me;  and  now  it  was  clear  that  he  was  tracing  my  path  before 
my  pursuers,  and  even  by  the  impulse  of  fond  affection  dooming  his 
master  to  imprisonment  uid  death. 

What  vras  to  be  done?  There  was  no  earthly  means  of  staying  his 
progress,  or  rapelling  him  from  the  cave.  If  token,  death  would  pro- 
bably be  my  fate  for  the  resistance  I  had  ofifered,  in  common  with 
oiheis,  and  for  the  blood  which  had  been  consequently  spilt  And 
then  what  would  become  of  Emily?  the  dear,  beloved  girl  who,  in  tlie 
simplicity  of  young  and  innocent  love,  had  just  dizzied  my  very  brain 
with  the  happiness  of  acknowledged  afilecticm?  What  would  become 
of  her  in  the  hands  of  a  set  of  brutal  viUains,  who,  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  affected  superior  sanctity  but  as  the  hypocritical  cloak  of  foul  and 
unraly  passions. 

I  heard  the  feet  of  one  of  the  soldiers  ntthing  down  the  last  turn  of 
the  zigzag  that  led  near  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  the  eagemess  of 
the  dog  as  its  peculiar  instinct  taught  it  that  it  was  nearing  its  master. 
I  looked  at  Emily;  and  I  contemplated,  as  the  only  reaource,  to  hurl 
the  animal  over  the  edge  the  moment  it  approached,  as  if  it  had  fallen 
from  the  narrow  ledge,  along  which  it  must  run  to  reach  the  cave- 
But  then -it  was  a  terrible  task  to  slay  the  poor  dog  for  its  very  afifection, 
and  my  mind  was  still  undecided  when  it  turned  towards  the  cave. 
One  soldier  alone  seemed  to  keep  near  the  dog;  for  the  path  was  too 
steep  and  rugged  to  be  trod  rapidly  by  any  but  bold  and  daring  climb- 
ers; and  even  he  was  only  just  in  time  to  mark  the  place  where  it 
turned  off'from  the  beaten  track  and  crossed  the  bushes. 

"Here!  here!"  he  cried,  pausing  upon  the  scanty  space  afibrded  by 
a  giddy  shelf  of  rock,  and  shouting  to  his  companicms  above.  "  Holla! 
here!"  and  as  he  cried,  the  dog  ran  into  the  cave,  and  sprang  fondling 
upon  me.  "Holla!  holla!  Come  on!  come  on!  They  are  here!" 
cried  the  soldier. 

It  was  all  over!  We  were  discovered! — ^but  at  that  very  moment 
there  was  the  ringing  sound  of  a  gunshot  from  below;  and  while 
Emily  with  instinctive  judgment  caught  up  the  spaniel  in  her  arms* 
and  stilled  its  joy  at  finding  us,  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  cave,  I  sprang 
forward  just  sufficiently  to  see  through  the  brushwood.  The  Round- 
headed  fiinatic  was  within  two  steps:  but  the  shot  we  had  heard  had 
silenced  him  for  ever;  and  after  reeling  for  a  moment  drunkenly  on 
the  edge,  without  power  to  utter  a  word,  be  fell  headlong  down  the 
rock  to  the  beach  below.  Directly  after,  three  of  hia  comrades  fol- 
lowed along  the  path,  shouting  imprecations  against  the  slayer  of  the 
first  They  paused  on  the  same  ledge  where  be  had  stood  the  moment 
before— looking  down — and  oh!  what  an  instant  of  dreadful  suspensa 
it  was  while  they  stood  there,  as  if  in  doubt  There  are  some  minutca 
that  feel  like  a  lifetime,  and  that  was  one,  but  it  was  but  a  minute 
after  aU;  for  Walter  Dixon,  who  was  one  of  the  three,  almost  imme- 
diately pointed  downward  with  his  hand,  exclaiming,  "There!  there! 
Quick!  and  we  shall  have  them  yet!*'  and  dashing  onward  down  the 
open  path,  they  were  immediately  lost  to  my  sight  in  the  tumingi 
which  the  read  necessarily  took  in  descending  the  steep  fece  of 
the  crag. 

I  breathed  at  ease ;  but  I  srill  both  listened  and  gazed ;  and  in  a 
rainula  after,  I  saw  my  own  little  skiff*  put  out  to  sea  fiom  below  the 
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elifl^  with  two  perBons  on  board,  and  under  all  the  sail  she  oould 
cany,  iteer  .direct  for  the  sloop  that  was  standing  off  and  on  in 
the  bay. 

Wlioever  were  the  persons  in  the  boat,  one  of  them  was  evidently 
mistaken  by  the  fanatics  for  myself,  and  their  pursuit  was  over  when 
the  boat  got  out  to  sea.  A  minute  or  two  aHer,  another  soldier  came 
down  fiom  above ;  and,  afler  a  short  interwd,  tlie  ioiu*  returned,  bear- 
ing up  among  them  the  body  of  the  man  who  had  been  shot  from  the 
beach.  They  passed  again  within  ten  yards  of  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  and  I  could  hear  tho  trail  of  the  dead  man*8  feet,  as  they  iialf 
drew,  half  carried  him  up  tho  steep.  Their  steps  receded  however, 
were  lost,  and  once  more,  in  the  joy  of  security,  I  clasped  Emily  to 
my  heart. 

We  were  now  indeed  safe  for  the  time;  but  caution  and  piiiience 
were  wanted  still  to  effect  our  ultimate  escape.  If,  as  I  believed,  the 
two  persons  I  had  fjecn  in  the  boat  were  my  little  Ball-o'-flre  and  one 
of  the  boatmen  he  had  accidentally  met  with,  beyond  doubt  they 
would  return  to  seek  vfi;  but  equally  beyond  doubt  ihey  would  pot 
return  till  night.  All  that  we  could  do  then  nas  to  remain  calmly 
where  we  were;  and  seating  ourselves  in  the  farthest  part  of  the 
cave,  wo  talked  long  and  earnestly  over  all  that  had  posted,  and  all 
that  was  to  come. 

In  truth,  it  was  as  strange  a  sipht  to  see  as  ever  man  beheld, — so 
lovely  a  creature  as  Emily  Langleigh,  dre^ed  in  all  the  splendour  of 
her  bridal  attire,  sitting  on  the  damp  ground  of  a  cold  dim  cave,  and 
weeping  over  the  dreadful  scenes  of  her  marriage  day. 

As  the  hiu'ry  and  the  tumult  passed  from  my  brain,  and  the  first 
selfish  gratulation  on  my  own  and  her  security  gave  way  to  odier 
memories,  in  good  faith  I  oould  have  wept  too ;  but  weeping  w as  in 
Tain,  and  the  important  consideration  of  our  future  fate  prrraed  roo> 
mently  upon  us.  We  were  boih  calmer.  The  interruption  which 
had  taken  place  in  our  conversation,  and  the  moments  of  anxiety  and 
danger  that  had  intervened  since  oar  mutual  feelings  had  Hrst  found 
utterance,  seemed  to  have  familiarized  us  with  the  theme.  Ii  ap- 
peared as  if  several  days  had  passed  instead  of  minutes,  and  I  spoke 
0?  all  my  wishes  and  all  my  hopes,  not  coolly  indeod,  for  that  I  never 
could  do,  but  without  tluit  wild  aiKl  impetuous  confusion  which  had 
attended  the  first  out-burst  of  the  passion  which  had  before  cost  me 
so  many  daily  struggles  to  suppress.  Emily  was  all  that  was  gentle, 
and  kind,  and  oHectionate.  8Iie  Imd  owned  her  love,  and  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  owned.  But  still  in  regard  to  the  promise  she 
had  made,  I  found  her  firmer  than  I  ezpectcil-«>f]nner  than  I  wifihed. 
That  promise,  she  said,  my  brother's  conduct  and  her  own  ft^elings 
justified  her  so  far  in  violating  that  she  would  never  w«d  a  man  who 
did  not  love  her,  and  while  &he  loved  another.  But  still,  she  said, 
she  would  never  give  her  hand  to  any  one  till  Frank  had  Uim^olf 
freed  her  from  that  promise.  She  feared  not,  she  said,  to  write  to 
him,  or  to  tell  him  all  her  leeHngs,  if  she  ever  met  him  again :  and 
she  doubted  not,  that  both  for  his  own  sake  and  hers,  he  ^voiild  at 
once  set  her  at  liberty ;  but,  till  that  time,  she  would  hold  herself 
bound  as  if  by  a  vow. 

I  reasoned,  I  argued  in  vain;  and  at  length,  when  I  pointed  out 
that  she  must  travel  far  wi^h  no  other  protection  than  mine,  when  I 
spoko  of  the  injury  her  fair  name  might  sustain  by  such  a  circum- 
stance, she  laid  her  hand  confidingly  in  mine. 

"  I  do  not  fear,  in  the  least,  Harry,"  she  said ;  "  there  are  but  two 
beings  in  the  world  to  wlwm  I  could  bo  held  in  any  degree  responsi- 
ble, your  brother  and  yourself.  As  my  resolution  is  ^xed  never  to 
give  him  my  hand  (nor  does  he  desire  it),  he  cannot  complain ;  and 
surely  when  you  are  the  witness,  the  guide,  and  the  guarJian  of  all 
my  steps,  j-ou  too  must  bo  satisfied.  As  for  doubting  you,  Ilnrrr,  or 
for  dreaming  that  I  should  ever  liave  cause  to  draw  one  sigh  fur  your 
eonduct  towards  me,  when  my  whole  reliance,  and  hope,  and  confi- 
dence arc  in  you,  I  do  not  bolicvo  that  you  would  form  a  thought  to 
the  injury  of  Emily  Langleigh,  for  all  diat  the  whole  earth  could 
give. 

She  knew  nothing  of  mankind  in  general,  or  of  any  world  but  the 
pare  world  of  her  own  thoug-its;  and  I  felt  that  I  could  not  tcl!  her 
of  half  of  its  baseness  without  wounding  her  feclin<»'»,  and  lowering 
myselC  Determined,  therefore,  to  oct  as  the  wished,  and  be  to  her 
as  a  brother,  till  I  oould  gain  from  Frank  the  renunciation  which  I 
doubted  not  he  would  willingly  give,  I  cen.«ed  to  oppose  her  fiirther. 
We  now  waited  impatiently  for  tiic  coming  on  of  night ;  and  tliongh  I 
twiee  ventured  a  few  steps  among  the  copsewood,  to  see  if  I  could 
perceive  any  person  in  the  vicinity,  I  did  not  go  near  the  open  path 
tin  the  stars  began  to  look  out  through  the  clear  blue  sky. 

The  night  came  on  calm  and  clear;  and  the  star  Jupiter,  with  his 
•oft  sweet  light,  shono  more  and  more  distinct  every  minute  in  the 
opposite  sky.  Every  bosom,  I  believe,  ha-j  its  own  peculiar  sort  of 
superstition ;  and,  in  spite  of  roaaon,  I  have  alwa}^^  connecteil  in  my 
own  mind  that  star  w  ith  my  fate.  When  it  has  looked  dim  end  dull, 
I  have  tried  to  feel  deprc^nad ;  and  when,  as  ihnt  night,  it  has  shone 
..  bright  and  clear,  I  have  al>vays  drawn  hope  and  consolation  from  its 
•Bpeet  It  looked  out  for  some  time  quite  alone  in  the  sky,  which 
remained  full  of  the  radiance  of  day  long  afler  the  sun  had  set ;  but  at 
length,  one  after  another,  the  fixed  stars  began  to  appear;  and  the 
blue  robe  of  heaven  was  all  gemmed  with  shining  light.  Running 
my  eye,  from  time  to  time,  over  the  darkening  bosom  of  the  sea,  I 
■trove  to  discover  whether  any  boat  came  off  from  the  sloop,  wliich 
Iny  a  dim  black  mass  about  three  miles  from  shore.  I^one,  however, 
Appeared;  atid,  alter  waiting  fome  time,  I  left  Emily,  iMMiilg  poor 


Rnpert  in  the  eave;  uid,  promiMDf  not  lo  go  fiir,  yeotared  out  to ms 
what  was  paasing  around. 

Pausing  and  listening  every  now  and  then,  as  I  advanced,  I  cuno 
down  within  about  twenty  yards  of  the  eea-shore ;  but  the  tide  wae 
flowhig  in,  with  rather  a  full  swell;  and  I  could  see  nothing,  but  one 
dark  mass  of  waters,  as,  partially  relieved  by  the  while  foam,  it  cam* 
rolling  in  dim  waves,  one  billow  over  the  other.  A  moment  after, 
however,  I  thought  I  heard  voices  borne  i^long  with  the  roar  of  the 
waters.  Afler  a  time  they  became  more  and  more  distinct;  and  I 
oould  see  a  boat  heaving  up  over  the  waves  not  far  from  the  shore, 
and  making  for  the  Cove  where  the  smuggler  had  landed  his  goods. 
As  there  might  still  be  a  donbt,  1  drew  cautiously  back  to  the  care, 
to  which  place  my  little  messenger  was  sure  to  direct  his  steps ;  and, 
a<9 1  a.«!oended  tho  path,  1  heard  the  rush  of  the  boat  into  the  oove,  the 
un-shipping  of  the  oars,  and  the  landing  of  the  men. 

Worn  out  by  fatigue  and  agitation,  ETiily  was  asluep  when  I  return- 
ed; nnd  her  fair  beautiful  face,  which  looked  like  that  of  some  lovely 
statue,  had  fallen  down  ufon  the  silky  black  spaniel  that  lay  sleeping 
al«o,  on  the  liiile  ledge  where  the  dear  girl  had  rested  her  arm.  In 
tho  dim  light  of  the  cave,  she  looked  as  if  she  were  dead ;  and  as  my 
mind  turned  to  the  events  of  the  morning,  when  a  thousand  cbaooes 
of  death  had  surrounded  her,  a  cold  shudder  came  over  me,  at  the 
memory  of  what  had  passed,  and  the  risk  that  she  had  run.  The  ideas 
thus  called  up  were  any  thing  but  agi^eable ;  and  yet  I  oould  not 
wake  her.  There  was  a  sort  of  fascination  in  thoae  oontemplationa,  sad 
as  they  were,  that  I  ooald  not  conquer;  and  1  stood  and  let  my  mind 
range  on  ibto  time. 

•«If  she  become  mine.'*  I  thought,  "  and  &te  sfaoukl  destine  me 
to  surA  ive  her,  even  thus,  sometime  or  another,  must  I  coottaapUte 
her,  lying  in  death,  when  a  thousand  endearing  memories,  accqmulated 
during  life,  have  anached  her  still  more  to  my  heart.  Thus  must  I 
gaze  upon  that  fiiir  pure  bfow  for  the  last  time  ere  I  consign  it  to  the 
earth.  Now,  the  lightest  touch  will  wake  her  into  boing  and  anima* 
tion,  and  brightness  and  love;  but  when  that  day  comes,  the  fondest 
kiss  fj-om  her  husband's  lips  will  fail  to  call  her  into  recoUeciion.  I 
must  then  gaze  without  any  hope,  but  that  which  comes  fimn  beyond 
the  ffravc." 

Oil,  it  is  a  sad  and  solemn  thing  to  look  upon  one  that  we  love 
dearly,  in  so  deep  and  still  a  sleep!  There  is  an  awful  something  in 
it  beyond  repose.  The  strange  mystery  of  sleep  itself^  that  extraordi- 
nary suspension  of  the  soul's  commune  with  external  things,  that  tempO' 
rery  extinctron  of  being,  so  Hkd  death  itself, — an  extinction  which 
would  render  death  loo  fearful  in  tho  contemplation,  if  we  did  not 
escape  from  it  in  the  hopo  of  immortality,— is  not  alone  which  makes 
the  sight  neariy  allied  to  paui.  It  is  not  the  picture  of  our  own  death 
we  see,  so  much  as  that  of  the  beloved.  It. is  the  prophetic  spirit 
within,  speaking  of  ties  to  be  broken,  and  of  hopes  to  fail,  and  of  amo- 
tions to  wither,  wMle  a  thousand  cherished  memories  twine  funend 
flowers  to  decorate  the  bier  of  tho  future.*  The  only  thing  whose 
slumber  does  not  seem  to  speak  of  death  is  an  infant. 

As  I  was  still  gazing,  I  felt  some  one  pull  my  sleeve  behind;  and 
turning,  beheld  little  Ball-o'-fire,  wiio  had  glided  in  perfectly  uiipor- 
ceived. 

"The  lioat  is  here,"  he  whispered,  "and  \he  people  ready  to  obey 
your  commands." 

*'  What  made  the  sloop  get  out  into  the  bay?"  I  asked,  in  the  same 
tone.     **  Its  absence  had  nearly  lost  our  lives." 

My  voice  instantly  woke  Emily  from  her  slumber;  and  starting  up, 
she  guzed  wildly  at  the  boy  for  a  moment;  but  his  presence  explained 
itself;  and  he  proceeded  to  answer  my  question  by  inlbmiiDg  me  that 
the  Frouggleni  had  been  alarmed  by  the  passage  of  soldien  duough  the 
coimtry  that  morning;  and,  fearing  that  they  were  betrayed  ordifioo- 
vcred,  had  put  to  sea/  leaving  a  man  on  a  hill  near  Masterton  House 
to  make  a  si^al  when  the  troops  were  gone. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  nevrs  which  the  boy  brought  to  them,  and 
h!s  dejtire  that  they  should  return  and  deliver  us  even  by  fiuoe,  thoy 
could  not  be  persuaded  even  to  send  a  boat  on  shore  till  that  signal 
w  U4  matlo.  It  was  to  be  a  fire  lighted  on  the  hill  where  Uie  man  was 
posted;  and  about  ten  minutes  before  the  boat leA  tho  ship^  the beaooii 
had  been  kindled;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  captain  of  the  sloop 
had  not  only  sent  a  boat  well  nuuined  on  s^iore,  but  had  also  deter- 
mined on  bringing  his  vessel  i^iii  into  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the 
cove. 

This  information  changed  all  our  plans.  If  tho  soldien  had  indeed 
leA  Masterton  House,  I  detemuned  immediately  to  return  thither  n^N 
self^  and  ascertain  more  clearly  the  whole  ew^nts  of  that  unftrtmmle 
day;  bnt  Emily,  who  had  heard  the  whole  of  .the  boy's  aoooont, 
enfreated  that  at  least  I  would  not  venturo  tluther  till  I  had  taken 
meons  to  assure  myself  tliat  the  bouse  was  clear.  In  my  little  page, 
however,  I  liad  a  ready  messengar ;  and  ho  at  once  undertook  to  go 
artd  gain  all  tidings  from  the  man  who  had  been  left  to  walch  upon 
the  hill. 

To  the  pmises  which  I  beskmved  upon  him  for  his  oounge  and  his 
conduct  lie  turned  almost  on  inattentive  ear;  and  only  ariied  in  return, 

"Was  not  that  a  neat  shot  at  two  hundred  yards,  which  tumbled 
the  robustioQB  Roundhead  over  the  cliff?  I  found  your  long  i^ 
loaded  in  the  tioat-hotise;  and  once  I  thought  of  shooting  the  dog.  as  I 
saw  it  leading  them  down  the  bank;  but  then,  when  I  pereoived  thai 
to  bring  down  the  parliamentarian  would  do  justice  as  well,  I  whiffed 
him  die  bullet  just  under  the  bandoleer,  and  sailed  away  with  old 
TMn  tha  boMnBn  ihr  te  iliDopw   ImedamyaeUaffaigaal  eotilditnd 
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feld«d  my  aimi,  and  cocked  my  bat,  that  the  feob  might  take  me  ibr 
you;  and  bo  I  believe  they  did,  for  with  a  fair  wind,  we  were  half  a 
mile  from  shore  before  they  got  down  to  tlie  beach/* 

Su^  waa  the  habit  of  clanger  and  bloodslied  in  which  the  lad  had 
been  brought  up,  that  his  own  life,  or  that  of  a  fellow-being,  seem- 
ed to  him  a  matter  of  very  little  import;  and  such  were  the  invetemte 
prejudices  ho  had  acquii-ed  by  living  from  his  birth  alone  with  one 
party,  that  he  spoke  on  all  occasions  of  the  slaying  of  one  of  tho  par- 
liameutaiy  partisans  but  os  the  death  of  soni&  noxious  animal. 

VVhile  he  started  away  up  the  hill,  I  proceeded  to  speak  with  the 
smugglers  at  the  cove;  and  found  them  perfectly  ready  to  obey  my 
commands  in  every  thing,  ]  rovided  they  were  paid  for  it.  Tlic  means 
of  satisiying  them  ibrtunately  I  possessed;  for  on  the  morning  of  that 
very  day — with  the  intention  of  quitting  Kngfand  fi>r  ever  as  soon  as 
Emily  Langleigh  was  the  wife  of  another — I  had  loaded  my  purse 
with  all  the  money  which  my  father  Imd  placed  at  ray  disposal  two 
days  be&ro.  Part  was  in  bills  on  goldsmitlis  in  London;  but  near 
two  hundred  pounds^  was  in  gold;  and  a  few  pieces  as  an  earnest  of 
future  payment,  made  tho  s.nugglers  my  men  for  ever.  I  now  station- 
ed two  above  the  ledge  that  led  to  the  cave,  and  two  below;  and  pro- 
curing from  them  tlie  means  of  arming  myself  more  completely,  lor 
hitherto  I  hod  possessed  noihuig  but  my  sword,  I  waited  fur  the  return 
of  little  Ball-o'-flrc,  to  set  oat  myself  with  three  of  the  sailors  to  ascer- 
tain the  events  which  had  taken  place  after  I  had  quitted  the 
chapel. 

Tho  boy  was  not  long  in  coming — for  his  activity  was  most  extra- 
ordinary ;  and  in  the  short  time  he  had  been  absent,  he  luid  gathered 
more  intelligence  than  a  common  scout  would  liave  brought  in  a  day. 
The  man  on  the  hill,  he  said,  had  seen  no  body  of  people  ride  from 
tho  house  till /loar  sunset.  An  occasional  horseman,  indeed,  had 
come  and  gone;  but  it  wao  not  till  late  that  he  saw  tlie  whole  troop, 
as  it  appeared  to  him,  quit  the  place,  carrying  with,  them  a  number  of 
prisoners.  This  was  the  sum  of  ftis  news ;  but,  after  quitting  him, 
the  boy  had  made  his  way  to  ihe  house,  where  he  had  seen  through 
the  wood  a  sentry  at  the  front  door.  Proceeding  thence  to  the  back 
of  the  house,  he  had  climbed  unperceived  to  the  windows  of  each  of 
the  room^  in  the  lower  story,  and  declared  llmt  only  one,  besides  the 
servant's  offices,  was  tenanted.  In  that  he  had  seen  two  of  the 
fanatics  carousing  afler  their  day's  exploits.  Neither  o'f  them,  how- 
ever, belonged  to  the  order  of  military  saints;  and,  from  all  that  he 
saw,  he  judged  the  house  but  slightly  guarded. 

Such  news  immediately  doleroiined  my  movements,  although 
Emily,  I  saw,  would  fain  have  had  me  abandon  my  inteqiion.  She 
did  not  oppose  me,  indeed ;  but  she  clasped  her  hands  with  a  look  of 
mingled  fear  and  resignation,  which  had  almost  turned  me  from  ray 
purpose. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  cave  I  left  little  Ball-o'-fire,  as  the  best  guard 
that  I  could  assign  her,  and  set  out  upon  an  expedition  of  some  of 
whose  events  I  own  I  atn  heartily  ashamed.  I  must  plead,  however, 
beforehand,  that  no  man  was  ever  placed  in  a  situation  more  fitted  to 
excite  violent  and  angiy  pussions  in  his  breast  than  tliat  in  which  I 
stood. 

Approaching  quietly  through  tlie  woods,  followed  by  the  three  well- 
armed  sailors  from  tho  smuggler,  I  soon  came  in  sight  of  tlie  man  who 
was  placed  to  keep  guard  at  the  door,  and  at  the  first  glance  perceived 
that  nothing  military  could  possibly  form  any  part  of  his  real  profes- 
sion. Little  precaution  was  necessary  to  surprise  him.  We  were 
upon  htm  in  a  moment:  the  firelock  was  snatched  from  his  hands;  and 
silence  being  enforced  by  a  pistol  held  to  his  head,  he  stood  gaping  in 
terror  and  astonishment.  V/e  now  tied  him  hand  and  foot  with  some 
ropes  that  had  been  brought  from  the  boat ;  and  ascending  the  steps  I 
pushed  open  the  door,  and  entered  the  great  hall. 

I  never  remember  to  have  seen  it  before  without  finding  some  of 
the  retainers  of  the  fimiily  ready  to  answer  a  summons,  or  to  welcome 
a  guest;  but  now  it  was  totally  vacant,  and  the  dim  lamp  whose  feeble 
nys  twinkled  along  the  rusty  suits  of  armour,  and  tho  bmnching 
trophiea  of  our  forest  sport,  looked  hke  the  last  poor  heir  of  a  decaying 
family,  endeavouring  to  increase  his  own  faint  lustre  by  reflection 
from  the  proud  memories  of  ages' past. 

The  room  where  the  boy  had  represented  die  two  fanatics  as 
caroiwing  was  at  the  other  extreme  of  the  house ;  but  it  was  not  thither 
that  I  turned  my  steps  in  the  first  place.  Leaving  one  of  my  new 
followers  to  guard  the  door,  I  proceeded  with  a  hasty  pace  towards 
the  chapel.  There  was  a  light  burning  wiUiin ;  and  I  listened  at  the 
door,  as  it  stood  ajar,  but  there  was  no  sound,  and  I  entered. 

Oh,  what  s  sight  it  was !  Some  one  had  lighted  the  great  lamp  in. 
the  middle ;  and  its  beams,  spreading  all  through  the  place,  fell  upon 
a  thousand  objects,  such  as  seldom,  I  believe,  have  been  mingled  in 
one  spot.  In  twenty  places,  the  fine  oak  carving  and  gilded  railwork 
irere  torn  and  perforated  with  musket'balls.  'The  rn&rble  pavement 
was  soiled  with  struggling  feet,  and  stained  with  gore.  Two  dead 
bodies  were  stretched  at  length  on  the  benches  where  we  usually  sat 
when  service  was  there^ performed;  while  from  pillar  to  pillar  hung 
the  garlands  of  late  fiowers,  which  had  l9een  collected  at*great  expense 
for  Emily's  marriage-day ;  imd  trampled  and  bloody  on  the  pavement 
lay  a  multitude  o(  the  same  frail  blossoms  which  had  Seen  strewed 
upon  her  path  that  morning.  A  hat  and  plume  lay  here ;  a  cloak  was 
cast  down  there ;  and,  as  I  advanced  through  the  aisle,  I  kicked  a 
rapier  from  my  way,  and  set  my  foot  upon  a  discharged  pistol.  -The 
whole  place  remained  as  the  fray  had  left  it;  and  the  only  sign  of  care, 
or  even  of  decency  that  was  visible,  ^ipeared  in  the  amagement  of 


those  who  had  fallen,  whose  limbs  had  heen  composed,  and  whose 
bodies  had  been  removed  from  the  exact  place  where  they  had  died, 
and  were  now  laid  out  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  chapel. 

WiUi  an  aching  heart,  and  a  shuddering  frame,  I  advanced  among 
the  dead  towards  two  bodies  that  were  stretched  upon  the  steps  of  the 
alter.  The  one  every  fibre  of  my  whole  frame  told  me,  long  before  I 
was  near  it,  was  that  of  my  fother ;  and  beside  it  the  indecent  villains 
had  placed  the  traitorous^  detestable  slave  who  had  betrayed  us  all. 
Good  (iod  I — the  canting  fanatic — the  low,  base,  abhorred  carcass  of 
tlie  hypocritical  menial,  whose  whole  life  had  been  a  lie,  and  who 
died  in  the  midst  of  his  own  treachery,  to  lie  beside  the  upright,  the 
noble,  the  inflexible  lord  to  whose  death  he  was  accessary! 

It  was  too  much  for  human  nature  to  bear;  and  striding  up  to  the 
altar,  I  spumed  the  Ixxly  down  the  steps  with  my  heel,  as  if  it  had 
been  tho  carcass  of  a  dog.  As  I  did  so,  a  voice  near  me  saidf— 
"  Forbear ! — Henry  Masterton,  forbear  !*' 

I  am  b'iit  little  a  believer  in  spectres,  notwithsianding  the  argnmentt 
of  our  good  friend  Glanville ;  but,  I  acknowledge,  I  sutrted  with  some 
feelings  of  awe  at  those  words,  pronounced  so  suddenly  beside  me,  at 
such  an  hour,  and  in  such  a  place.  But  the  matter  was  explained  in 
a  moment;  for,  on  turning  romid,  I  saw  that  the  door  which  led  Into 
the  wood  was  open,  and  in  the  dark  portal,  over  which  the  branches 
of  tlie  old  forcJT  trees  cast  a  deeper  gloom  thtm  night  itself,  I  beheld 
Lady  Margaret  Langleigh. 

"Forbear,  my  dear  young  genrieman,  forbear!"  .she  said.  **Tlie 
oHcnces  of  tliat  clay  are  over;  the  oflences  of  tlie  spirit  which  inha- 
bited it  are  judged  by  the  only  Just  One." 

I  felt  ashamed  that  any  one  had  seen  the  unw^orthy  act  of  hatred 
I  had  committed ;  and  hastily  demanded  how  she  had  escaped  from 
the  horrible  ecrneft  of  the  morning,  and  from  the  imprisonment  to 
which  all  the  rest  who  had  been  found  in  the  chapel  hod  apparently 
been  subjected. 

"  I  found  refuge  in  the  wood,"  she  replied.  "  I  saw  you  an^  our 
poor  Emily  fiy  through  the  door  beside  the  stair  case.  Those  who 
riislied  in  pursuit  of  you  cut  off  the  same  path  from  any  one  else ;  but 
in  a  moment  after,  I  remarked  that  the  door  into  the  forest  was  com- 
paratively free,  and  witli  what  little  strength  I  possessed,  I  made  my 
way  to  it,  found  it  open,  and  got  into  tho  park.  There,  amid  the 
brushwood  and  the  long  grass,  I  contrived  to  conceal  myself)  even 
while  tliey  were  searching  for  you  through  every  part  of  the  forest.  I 
have  been  too  much  accustomed  through  life,  my  dear  Henry,  to  such 
terrible  ficcncs,  not  to  have  all  my  faculties  at  command,  to  remark 
etery  thmg  that  passes ;  and  I  soon  gathered,  by  one  sign  or  anothd^r, 
that  those  who  pursued  you  had  been  bafHed  in  their  chace.  I  might 
have  got  away  on  foot ;  but  as  my  name  is  probably  in  the  warrant 
from  the  council  of  state,  they  would  soon  have  found  me  if  I  returned 
to  my  own  poor  dwelling;  and  I  also  had  some  hope  of  seeing  }rou 
and  our  dear  Emily  again.  I  remained  therefore  concealed  till  about  . 
half  an  hour  ago,  when,  on  approaching  the  chapel,  I  saw  some  one 
engaged  in  lighting  the  lamp,  and  apparently  about  to  rifie  the  dead. 
He  saw  me  too,  and  took  me,  I  believe,  for  something  unearthly,  for 
he  fled  v/iih  no  small  speed ;  and  I  remained  watching  near  the  door, 
foarml  of  entering,  lest  he  should  return,  yet  sufficiently  overcome 
>vith  fatigue  and  exhaustion  to  covet  repose  even  by  these  poor  silent 
things  of  clay." 

My  story,  as  far  as  I  thought  fit  to  tell  it,  was  BOon  told  ;  and  Lady 
Margaret,  without  absolutely  promising  to  accompany  Emily  and  my- 
self to  France,  agreed  at  once  to  return  with  me  to  the  place  where  I 
had  \e{i  one  so  dear  to  us  both. 

"  Come  and  rest  in  the  great  hall,  dear  lady,"  I  said ;  "  I  have  yet 
some  duties  to  perform  here,  and  I  have  to  drive  back  some  of  ihe 
wolves  to  Exeter.  Afler  that,  we  will  join  our  Emily,  as  you  so 
kindly  call  her,  and  determine  the  plans  to  which  this  terrible  day 
must  drive  us." 

AAer  supporting  Lady  Margaret  to  the  hall,  I  led  my  two  sailors  at 
once  to  Cie  little  parlour  as  it  was  called,  where  my  page  had  seen 
tlie  fanatics  through  the  window ;  and  with  pistols  In  our  hands,  we 
entered  the  room  at  once.  Habacuc  Grirostone,  with  his  nose  glisten- 
ing from  the  streams  of  the  strong  wafers  before  him,  sat  at  one  end  ot 
the  mble ;  and  another  of  his  tribe— I  neither  know  nor  cared  who — 
at  the  other.  Both  started  upon  their  feet ;  but  their  feet,  from  the 
godly  potations  in  which  they  had  been  indulging,  where  any  thing 
but  steady  beneath  them;  and  though  HabacuCf  unsheathing  his 
sword,  exclaimed,  "  Lo!  I  will  go  forth  against  the  Philistines,"  a  blow 
with  the  but^end  of  the  pistol  brought  him  to  his  seat,  both  more  sober 
and  more  pacific. 

The  other  worthy  showed  no  signs  of  pugnacity  wliatever.  Ilis 
first  exclamation  had  been,  "  It  is  the  spectre !"  but  we  soon  fumished 
him  with  very  convincing  proofs  of  our  substantial  existence. 

It  is  useless  to  dwell  upon  what  followed ;  I  foimd  that  Grimstcme 
and  his  companion,  and  a  clerk,  who  had  enacted  sentinel,  had  courage- 
ously remained  af^er  the  soldiers  had  carried  off  their  prisoners,  in 
order,  as  they  said,  to  keep  the  house  and  all  that  it  contained  for  the 
Parliamentary  commissioners,  who  were  expected  late  the  next  even- 
ing. What  part  of  the^spoil  of  the  Philistines,  as  they  called  us,  tliey 
intended  to  appropriate  to  themselves  as  the  reward  of  their  bravery, 
I  do  not  know ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  I  ordered  their  hands  to  be 
tied  behind  their  backs,  and  made  the  sailors  impel  them  for  a  mile  on 
the  roed  to  Exeter  with  horsewhips,  which  were  applied  most  dexter- 
ously. The  bello^ings  of  the  fanatics  rang  in  my  can  for  long,  as 
they  v^re  driven  on  the  road,  roaring  for  mercy,  and  cursing  Walter 
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Dixon  for  the  precipitancy  with  which  he  bad  thought  fit  to  withdraw 
hit  troops,  and  march  hit  prisonen  towards  London. 

I  have  blamed  myaelf  since  for  the  treatment  that  I  showed  them ; 
but,  at  the  time,  believed  myself  to  be  highly  merciful  in  not  hanging 
them  over  the  gate,  to  welcome  the  Pftr;iamentary  oommiMionera  the 
ibllowing  day. 

•  My  next  task  was  to  examine  whether  any  of  the  old  servants  had 
been  left  in  the  house;  and  oh!  what  a  feeling  of  desolation — what 
a  sense  of  the  breaking-up  of  old  associations — gf  the  eternal  destruo* 
tion  of  that  sweet  thing  home,  came  over  my  heart,  as  I  paced  through 
the  lonely  chambers  of  my  paternal  dwelling,  and  the  wide  echoing 
of  my  footsteps  spq)co  the  dead  vacancy  of  alt  Every  room  had  its 
memories  and  its  feelings.  The  places,  where  I  had  played  in  in- 
fancy, and  ranged  in  boyhood,  and  dreamed  in  youth,  each  with  the 
melancholy  voice  of  silence,  told  that  all  I  remembered,  bright  joys 
and  transient  sorrows,  the  sports  of  my  earlier,  the  visions  of  my  latter 
days, — belonged  to  the  solemn,  the  unchangeable  past.  The  old 
iamiliar  faces  too,  that  had  surrounded  me  from  my  birth  to  my  man- 
hood,  were  all  gone;  and  the  only  person  I  coukl  discover  in  the 
house  was  an  old  man  who  had  been  butler  in  former  days,  but  had 
resigned  his  keys  a  year  before,  to  a  younger  and  more  active  roan, 
had  since  enjoyed  ease  and  dignity  as  a  retired  officer  of  the  household. 

Afler  his  first  surprise  at  seeing  me  was  over,  I  learned  from  him 
that  an  the  servants,  had  been  either  carried  away  to  Exeler  as  prison- 
ers, or  driven  out  of  the  house,  except  a  party  of  women,  whom 
Habacuc  Orimstone  had  locked  up  in  an  upper  room,  praying  all  the 
while  that  he  might  not  be  Jed  uiio  temptation.  The  old  butler  had 
heeit  left  to  serve  the  magistrate  and  his  coinpanions ;  and  after  making 
him  open  the  door  for  the  poor  girls,  who  came  out  of  the  dark  room 
where  they  had  been  confined,  osm  after  another,  likv  pigeons  out  of 
a  dovecot,  I  chose  the  two  eldest  of  the  bevy,  and  with  the  old  man 
returned  to  the  chapel  to  perform  the  most  painful  task  of  all.  As  I 
craoed  the  hall,  howevert  to  my  surprise  I  found  little  Ba]l-o*-fire, 
who  had  been  sent  by  Emily  to  oat^rtaia  tliat  I  woa  safe ;  and  charg- 
ing him  to  tell  her  that  the  house  was  clear  of  all  enemies,  and  that 
J  would  join  her  in  an  hour,  I  loaded  him  with  some  refreshments,  of 
whidi  I  knew  she  must  stand  much  in  need,  and  bade  him  conduct 
Lady  Margaret  Langleigh  to  the  cave. 

The  sailors  had  by  this  time  returned,  and  I  proceeded  to  the  cha- 
pel, in  Older  to  deposite  the  remains  of  my  father  in  the  vault  which 
contained  the  dust  of  many  of  our  ancestors.  It  was  a  sad  and  terrible 
task ,  and  though  he  had  been  stem  and  reserved  towards  his  children, 
as  towards  every  one,  yet  as  I  goxed  upon  the  marble  countenance  of 
the  dead,  on  which  death  had  left  scarcely  a  change  of  expression, 
and  felt  that  my  eyes  beheld  that  countenance  for  the  last  time,  every 
kind  word  ihat  he  had  spoken  in  his  life  rang  in  my  eaiv-eveiy  fine 
and  noble  quality  rose  to  my  mind ;  and  the  spirit  of  Lord  Masterlon, 
purified  from  every  blemish  by  affection  and  regret,  wos  present  to 
the  memory  of  his  son,  even  as  that  spirit,  I  humbly  trust,  stands 
beforo  the  throne  of  mercy  purified  by  the  love  of  his  Redeemer. 

The  bullet  which  had  carried  his  death  along  with  it  had  paMed 
through  his  chest  from  side  to  side,  but  little  of  his  blood  was  spilt; 
and  his  limbs  lay  calm  and  composed,  as  if  the  body  had  scarcely  folt 
the  parting  of  the  sooi  With  my  own  hand  I  wrapped  his  head  in 
his  cloak,  and  raising  the  stone  that  covered  the  steps  into  the  vault, 
we  bore  him  down  among  the  dusty  memorials  of  a  past  race.  The 
coffins  of  the  dead  stood  round  about  as  on  every  side;  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  all  the  many  tean  which  must  have  been  shed  over  that 
spot  seemed  to  justify  and  )rat  repress  my  own.  We  dug  a  grave 
iinder  the  pavement  of  the  vault;  and  placing  the  body  within,  I 
slowly,  and  with  feelings  that  are  difficult  to  tell,  laid  the  first  earth 
npon  my  fiither's  head.  The  drops  bunt  forth  as  I  gave  the  mattock 
to  another  hand;  and  I  too  added  the  tribate  of  my  tears  to  the  sad 
record  of  that  vault,  where  generation  after  generation  had  wept  the 
broken  ties  of  kindred  affection.  When  all  was  finished,  I  laid  my 
father's  star  and  riband  upon  the  grave,  to  mark  the  spot  for  futnre  years ; 
and  reascending  to  the  chapel,  we  replaced  the  stone  abov«  the  vault. 

As  we  did  so,  I  observed  lying  near  a  folded  paper  in  the  form  of 
a  letter*  which  had  evidently  dropped  unnoticed  in  the  struggle  of  that 
morning;  and  toking  it  up,  I  looked  for  the  address.  There  vi'as  Tioae 
upon  it.  however,  and  it  had  been  appaiwttly  enclosed  in  a  larger 
packet,  for  it  was  without  a  seal,  and  open.  Occupied  with  other 
thoiighis,  I  held  it  in  my  hand  for  a  moment;  and  it  waaa  chance 
whether  I  threw  it  down  without  further  examirution,  or  sought  for 
the  contents.  At  length  I  unfolded  it  as  I  walked  from  the  cbapeL 
and  what  I  saw  soon  made  me  pause.  It  contained  but  a  fow  lines, 
written  by  a  female  hand,  but  they  were  to  this  efleets— 

''Do  not  doubt,  beloved!  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  saciifice  all 
for  you.  Let  every  thing  proceed  as  if  you  consented  to  the  whole. 
Let  the  ceremony  begin,  if  it  be  necessary.  I  have  the  promise  of 
one  who  never  yet  failed  me,  that  it  shall  be  mterrupted.  However, 
mark  well,  that,  whatever  you  do,  and  whatever  occurs,  you  make  no 
resistrnce.  for  though  what  takes  place  may  seem  to  menace  your 
safety,  re  nember  tliat  your  safety  hai  been  taken  care  of  by  your 

"Eleanor." 

And  was  it  my  brother — could  it  indeed  be  my  brother  who  had 
drawn  ( own  u{on  his  fomily  all  the  misery  which  that  day  had  pro- 
duced? •'  n^h  wai  the  first  question  I  asked  myaelf,  as  I  saw  that  the 
billet  I  hr  d  in  m/  hand  was  evidently  the  writing  of  Lady  Eleanor 
Fleming,  t  n  1  ('oqbted  not  fbr  ft  moment  thM  it  had  ^eii  ftddr^Med  to 
f nnk  MaLpncQ, 


The  joy  which  the  page  had  remarked  in  his  countenance  on  re- 
ceiving a  packet  that  morning,  the  frequent  journeys  of  Gabriel  Jones 
to  Exeier,  and  a  thousand  circumstances  in  my  brother's  conduct  which 
had  appeared  strange,  were  at  once  explained  by  the  suppooitioa  that 
iiady  Eleanor  had  undertaken  to  free  him  from  his  difficult  situaUon 
with  regard  to  Emily,  and  had  fatally  fulfilled  her  promise.  Yet 
what,  I  asked  myseit',  cotild  she  hope  by  the  means  she  had  used— 
what  but  destruction  even  to  the  penou  she  kwed?  Or  had  she  and 
Frank  both  been  deceived  by  some  deeper  plotter  sliU,  of  whom  Ga- 
briel Jones  was  but  another  tool?  To  this  opinion  my  mind  turned 
more  and  more  strongly,  as  I  remembered  i>'rsnk'8  anxiety  to  apeak 
with  me  alone  that  very  morning.  Such  a  formidable  display  of  mili- 
tary force  as  had  been  brought  against  us,  the  despatch  of  a  nlajo^ 
general  from  London,  the  arrest  or  death  of  some  of  the  noblest  men 
in  Devonshire,  could  not  aU  be  done  to  please  a  woman—could  not 
be  all  the  machinations  of  a  rascally  valet 

Still  it  was  evident  that  the  correspondence  between  Lady  Eleanor 
and  Frank  Masterton  hod  never  ceaaed  since  he.  had  returned-  to  his 
paternal  dweUing.  Still  it  was  clear  that  a  passion  which  could  lead 
him  only  into  crime  and  sorrow^ — a  passion  which  I  had  fimcied  was 
dying  away,  had  been  nourished  and  encouraged,  even  while  he  was 
aiibcting  courtship  towards  th6  dear  pure  girl  of  whose  hand  he  had 
so  nearly  deprived  me;  and  I  could  not  hut  shudder  when  I  consider- 
ed the  mastery  which  that  passion  must  have  attained  over  his  once 
strong  and  commaoding  mind,  to  make  him  stoop  to  such  deceit,  and 
&ncied  the  agony  that  he  must  feel  from  the  great  share  which  that 
deceit  had  had  in  his  fiither*s  death. 

I  doubted  not,  however,  that  punishment— severe  and  bitter  as  it 
must  be,  when  mingled  with  the  sooniging  of  their  own  conscience- 
had  by  this  time  overtaken  both  my  unhappy  brother  and  her  who  had 
led  him  on  to  destruction.  I  felt  sure  that  both  had  been  deceived; 
and  that  while  Frank  was  at  this  time  a  prisoner,  destined  perhaps  to 
be  one  of  the  many  sacnfices  hourly  making  to  political  rancour,  load- 
ed  with  the  reproaches  of  his  own  heart,  and  the  consciousness  that 
to  gratify  a  criminal  passion  he  had  contributed  to  his  ovni  fate,  to  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  the  ruin  of  his  fiunily,  Lady  Eleanor  Fleming 
would  have  before  her  the  sad  spectacle  of  him  she  loved  so  pMsioo- 
ately,  ruined,  and  perhaps  slain,  by  the  very  means  she  had  taken  to 
withdraw  him  from  his  own  duty,  while  she  ran  headkaig  into  Uie 
breach  of  her  most  sacred  obligations. 

.  How  much  bener,  I  thought — ^how  much  bettor  would  it  have  been 
for  Frank  to  have  boldly  told  my  father  that  he  could  not  love  Emily 
Langleigh— to  have  acknowledged  that  he  loved  another,  but  that  his 
love  was  hopeless,  and  to  have  sought  ooonoel  and  support  from  liiro, 
placed  by  nature  to  afford  it  to  his  children.  Oh,  that  fatal  want  of 
moral  courage,  to  how  many  situi  and  miseries  does  it  not  lead  the 
chiklren  of  earth!  If  we  dared  but  encounter  our  weaknesses,  how 
many  more  torribte  enemies  should  we  escape  in  our  crimes! 

Yet  while  J  thus  reasoned,  I  felt  that  I  had  not  been  myaelf  quit* 
sincere.  Had  I  openly  informed  my  brother  or  my  father  of  my  love 
for  Emily  Langleigh,  perhaps  some  portion  of  what  had  befallen,  might 
have  been  averted.  But  still,  though  I  took  to  myaelf  aome  blame,  I 
felt  that  my  motivea  and  intentions  were  right;  that  1  had  made  deep 
sacrifices,  and  that  I  had  been  actuated  by  no  base  or  selfish  principle. 

Such  may  be  considered  the  summary  of  the  thoughts  to  which  the 
letter  I  had  discovered  gave  risCf  hut  other  more  immediate  considen- 
tioDs  now  forced  themselves  upon  me.  I  found  that  a  double  seal  had 
been  placed  upon  all  the  doon  through  the  house ;  and  I  doubted  not 
that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Parliamentary  commissioneiB,  who  were 
to  arrive  the  next  day  to  aj^ropriato  and  divide  every  thmg  that  they 
could  discover  in  the  place;  and  I  feared  that  thoee  valoaUe  family 
papers,  which  nothing  could  restore,  might  be  lost  or  destroyed  amid 
the  rapacious  pillaging  that  was  likely  to  ensue. 

To  carry  them  with  me,  in  the  micertain  and  adventurous  life  to  which 
I  was  probably  destined,  would  be  as  great  a  risk  as  leaving  them  where 
they  were;  and  tliough  the  house,  like  all  the  houses  of  its  epoch,  con- 
tained many  places  constructed  for  the  purposes  of  concealment,  yet 
the  official  plunderers  of  the  Parliament  had,  by  frequent  practice,  bo> 
come  wonderfully  skilful  in  detecting  all  such  repositories.  Feeling* 
however,  that  a  change  of  time  must  come,  when  very  probably  every 
document  of  our  present  state  might  prove  invaluable.  I  made  frea 
with  the  Parliamentary  seals  on  ray  fiither's  cabinet;  and  taking  out 
the  deeds  and  titles  which  it  contained,  I  proceeded  alone  to  one  of 
the  most  remote  and  petty  bed-chamben  in  the  house^  where,  raising 
a  square  of  the  oak  floor,  I  deposited  the  papers,  covered  them  over 
with  a  heap  of  flue  and  dust,  which  had  collected  there  during  many 
years,  and  replacing  the  board,  took  care  to  leave  no  trace  of  its  removaL 

The  diought  crossed  my  mind  of  carrying  away  with  me  what  plate 
and  jewels  1  could  transport  to  the  ship;  but  I  could  not  bear  the  idea 
of  pillaging  my  father's  house,  though  1  knew  that  all  I  lefl  would  fall 
into  far  more  unworthy  hands.  I  contented  myself^  therefore,  with 
sending  one  of  the  servants  to  the  apartments  <^  my  dear  Emily,  lo 
bring  roe  the  jewels  which  bdonged  to  her,  and  such  part  of  her 
wardrobe  as'  might  be  most  useful  to  her.  Here,  however,  I  found 
that  the  plunder  had  already  proceeded  fiir.  The  giri  indeed  brought 
me  a  quantity  of  her  mistress's  clothes,  but  not  a  jewel  was  to  be  seen; 
and  in  my  own  chamber  I  discovered  that  the  same  rapacity  had  bam 
exercised.  The  very  hilt  had  been  wrenched  oflf  one  of  my  sworda, 
for  the  gold  with  which  it  was  decorated ;  and  one  or  two  trinkets  thnt 
I  possessed,  such  as  rings  or  hat>^t^anS|  had  ^^M  nyfctit  |iway  ynU^ 
tho  rest  9f  thp  moveable  plunder^ 
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Then  waa  something  in  this  recklesB  disregard  to  every  tiling  that 
h  at  other  roomentB  held  sacred,  that  made  rae  sick  at  heart;  ami  bid- 
ding  the  servants,  who  had  all  parents  or  relatwns  among  our  tenantry, 
dispone  with  the  morning  light,  I  loaded  the  sailon  of  the  sloop  with 
the  diflerent  articles  of  apparel  which  I  th6aght  might  prove  useful 
in  our  flight,  and  once  more  crossed  the  threshold  of  my  paternal 
dwelling. 

The  moon  had  by  this  time  risen  high,  and  I  could  not  forbear  de- 
scending the  steps,  iEind.  walking  to  the  fiir  extreme  of  the  bowling- 
green,  to  take  one  more  glance  of  the  old  mansion  as  a  whole,  before  I 
left  it,  perhaps  for  ever. 

Oh,  what  a  place  of  memories  is  the  home  of  our  youth!  the  spot 
in  which  we  have  passed  that  time  of  life  when  every  fresh  idea, 
won  by  the  young  mind  from  the  world  around  it,  is  a  positive  joy! 
Those  are  the  days  in  which  we  gain;  manhood  is  the  time  in  which 
we  ose-— perhaps  abuse— the  store;  and  age  is  the  period  when  every 
hQur  is  a  loss.  Look  at  what  spot  of  eartii  we  will,  there  is  none 
that,  we  shall  see.witli  such  tender  feelings  as  the  paasing  place  of  our 
early  hoais. 

There  it  stood  before  me  with  its  tall  dark  masses,  rising  calm  and 
dear  upon  the  solemn  moonlight  of  the  sky;  while  round  about,  the 
immemorial  trees  swept  far  and  wide  a  sea  of  green  waving  branches, 
on  whose  rounded  heads  the  clear  light  of  the  planet  poured  in  efful- 
gent gentleness.  From  every  pinnacle  and  tower,  under  each  old  oak 
and  heavy  chestnut,  from  the  careful  garden  with  its  trim  straight 
lows,  from  each  glade,  and  grove,  and  avenue,  and  lawn,  looked  forth 
phantom  remembrances  of  the  post  The  whole  scene  was  living 
with  thronged  associations;  but  they  were  associations  that  for  every 
smile  called  down  a  shower  of  tears.  The  wringing  yearning  of  the 
heart  for  the  return  of  hours  gone  for  ever,  was  more  than  I  oould 
long  bear;  and  plunging  into  the  dark  path. that  led  towards  the  eliffj 
I  left  that  place  of  many  memories  behind. 

The  two  sailon  that  I  had  left  to  guard  the  road  were  firm  uyon 
their  watoh;  and  as  I  passed  on  to  the  cave,  T  found  that  my  provident 
page  had  added  lighto  to  the  refreshment  that  I  had  biddcp  him  carry 
thither;  and  under  their  influence  the  place  of  our  retreat  formed  a 
wild  and  singular  scene,  of  which  the  boy  himself,  scarce  twelve  yean 
old-^«tandiiig  at  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand, 
backed  by  the  dim  half^lighted  excavation,  on  wttosedamp  and  ragged 
roof  and  sides  the  rays  of  the  lamps  caught  with  a  fitful  glistening — 
fonned  not  the  least  extraordinary  feature.  I  foundflmily's  head  rest- 
ing on  the  bosom  of  Lady  Mai^ret  Langleigh,  whose  sad  experience 
in  misfortune  well  qualified  her  to  counsel  and  assist  us  in  our  present 
stato.  Each  had  been  weeping;  and  I  saw  at  once,  by  Emily's  eyea, 
that  all  our  mutual  feelings  were  now  known  to  her  companion;  but 
I  saw  also  by  the  smile  of  joy  that  lighted  up  the  countenances  of  both 
on  my  remm,  that  those  feelings  were  likely  to  meet  with  no  opposi- 
tion, from  even  the  matnrer  judgment  of  Lady  Margaret 

**  You  have  acted  nobly,  my  dear  Henry,"  she  said,  as  I  advanced 
towards  them;  and  those  were  words  of  no  small  consolation,  for  at 
moments  when  we  fuid  the  noblest  and  the  best  mindt  failing  around 
us,  it  is  but  natural  that  we  should  doubt  the  very  motives  of  our 
bosoms.  **  You  have  acted  nobly,  my  dear  Henry,  and  well  deserve 
your  reward,"  said  Lady  Maigaret;  <*  and  I  thank  God  that  brought 
me  near  you,  for  I  hope  to  be  of  comfort  and  assistance  to  you  both. 
Let  me  be  as  a  mother  to  yon,  my  children.  This  land  is  no  longer  a 
land  for  me.  I  have  nothing  to  bind  me  to  it,  and  it  will  be  wiser 
for  us  all  to  spend  a  season  in  France,  till  the  storms  that  desolate  our 
native  country  are  passed.  My  presence,  too,  will  be  a  protection  to 
this  dear  girl,  till  such  time  as  circumstancet  permit  you,  Henry,  to  be 
her  hiwfui  protector." 

**  And  do  you  then,  my  dear  lady,"  I  demanded,  "do  you,  then,  ap- 
prove of  the  too  severe  scruples  which  Emily->I  will  not  say  unkindly 
— ^but  at  least  somewhat  hanhly,  places  between  usf  Would  it  not 
be  better  for  this  dear  girl  to  yield  me  her  hand  at  once,  os  soon  as 
we  arrive  in  France;  and  give  me  that  right  to  guard,  to  support, 
and  guide  her,  which  no  other  title  but  that  of  her  husband  can 
bestow  r 

*<  I  do  not  say  that  she  would  not  be  justified  in  so  doing,'*  replied 
Lady  Maigaret,  **  but  her  not  doing  so,  my  dear  Harry,  proceeds  from 
a  delicacy  of  feelings  which  Uie  man  who  seeks  her  for  his  wife  should 
be  the  last  to  wish  lessened  even  by  a  shade.  Do  not  su]^)0se,  Heniy 
Masterlon,  that  during  the  time  I  have  spent  in  the  some  dwelling 
with  you,  and  Emily,  and  your  brother,  that  I  have  been  blind  to  what 
waa  passing  around  me.  Do  not  suppose  that  I  did  not  see  your  pas- 
sionate love  towards  her,  or  her  affection  for  you,  unacknowledged  as 
it  was  even  by  her  own  heart ;  and  still  less  imagine  that  I  have  nol 
seen  all  along  the  coldness  and  apathy  of  your  brother  towards  the 
woman  he  was  going  to  wed.  That  apathy  was  difficult  to  account 
for.  It  surprised,  it  distressed  me.  I  mentioned  it  to  your  father,  who 
replied  coldly  that  it  was  all  manner — that  he  bad  had  it  ih>m  a  boy. 
The  only  other  person  whom  I  could  have  consulted  was  afiu* ;  but 
still  I  was  unsatisfied ;  and  had  more  than  once  nearly  demanded  of 
you — ^yes,  of  you  younelf,  Henry  Masterlon — ^whether,  in  the  ooum 
of  your  expedition  into  Kent,  your  brother  had  formed  any  connexion 
that  he  was  afraid  or  ashamed  to  acknowledge  to  his  parent" 

She  fixed  her  eyes  keenly  on  me  as  she  spoke,  as  if  the  qaestion 
were  folly  as  moch  present  as  past,  and  I  felt  that  I  reddened  under 
her  scrutiny. 

*!  foel  myself  still  boond.  Lady  Margaret,"  I  answered,  *'a0  I  felt 
nyi4f  boand  ^ven  when  it  almost  cost  me  existence,  to  refraia  fiom 


divulging  any  thmg  I  may  casually  know  of  my  brother's  private  tf* 
fain ;  but  it  is  very  evident  to  us  all — " 

''You  need  say  no  more,  Harry,"  replied  Lady  Margaret  "I  see 
and  undentand  it  all.  Before  I  came  to  Masterton  House,  Captam 
Charl^  Watson,  who  had  once  been  one  of  my  dead  husband's  attend- 
ants, and  who  conunanded  a  troop  in  the  regiment  you  raised,  informed 
me  that  your  brother  halted  so  long  at  a  village  in  Kent,  where  he 
spent  his  whole  day<  with  a  fair  widow,  that  the  soldien  murmured 
loudly  at  his  delay ;  that  your  brother  was  not  wounded  in  battle,  but 
in  a  duel ;  and  that  you  commanded  the  regiment  on  all  occasions  of 
active  service.  I  ask  you  not  whether  this  b»*true,  my  dear  young 
gentleman ;  but  I  tell  you  that  I  came  to  your  dwelling  grieving  that 
the  hand  of  my  poor  Emily  was  to  be  given  to  the  elder  instead  of  the 
younger  brother.  How  much  more  did  I  grieve  when  I  found  that 
for  that  purpose  the  coune  of  mutual  love  was  to  be  crossed  in  every 
way!  But  to  speak  no  more  of  what  is  past,  I  now  feel  sure  from 
all  I  have  seen,  and  heard,  and  pondered,  that  your  brother  will  wil- 
lingly resign  to  you  a  hand  which  he  does  not  value  at  its  deaertw-— 
As  soon  as  he  does  so,  Emily,  I  am  certain,  will  not  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment But  till  then,  Hany,  do  not  press  her  to  violate  what  she  regards 
as  a  duty." 

''I  will  not.  Lady  Margaret,"  I  replied;  **I  will  not,  dearest  Emily; 
but  under  such  circumstances,  my  bebved,  you  must  let  me  take  the 
speediest  measures  to  bring  my  happiness  near.  Duty  and  inclination 
both  call  me  now  towards  London.  I  cannot  I  ought  not  to  leave 
my  brother  without  aid  or  assistance,  under  his  present  oircumstancea. 
I  must  strive,  if  poarible,  to  set  him  free,  and  at  the  same  time  I  will 
underteke  to  gain  his  resignation  of  a  hand  that  is  mine  by  a  thousand 
better  rights  than  his.  I  will  fint  accompany  you  to  the  otwst  of 
France ;  and  then,  after  having  left  you  in  security  and  comfort  I  will 
disguise  my  penon,  and  under  a  feigned  name  make  my  way  to  Lon* 
don.  Few  people  know  me,  if  any,  in  that  part  of  the  country ;  and 
though  I  may  be  forced  to  dissemble,  my  dissembling  in  such  a  cause 
is  more  than  jiBtifiable." 

Emily  seemed  not  a  little  alaimed  at  the  idea  of  my  venturing  into 
the  yery  vortex  of  political  strife;  and  I  almost  believe  that,  had  I 
pressed  her  to  recant  her  scruples  at  that  moment  she  would  not  have 
persisted  in  waiting  my  brother^s  formal  resignatkm  of  her  band.  But 
the  anxious  and  painful  scenes  through  which  I  had  lately  passed,  gave 
me  a  sort  of  thint  for  that  final  and  complete  certainty  which  would 
admit  of  no  doubt  or  change ;  and  I  would  have  encountered  diflieultiiB 
a  thoasand-fold  greater  than  my  proposed  enterprise  presented,  to 
remove  every  shade  of  fear  or  regret  from  my  union  with  Emily  Lang- 
leigh. 

I  was  sanguine  also,  and  full  of  hope.    The  consciousness  of  being 
beloved  gave  a  new  spring  to  my  courage  and  my  expectations ;  and  - 
I  felt  in  my  bosom  that  spirit  of  enterprise  which,  when  it  is  strong 
and  permanent  contributes  even  a  greater  share  than  genius  to  the 
accomplishment  of  great  designs. 

I  now  informed  Lady  Margaret  that  tlie  sloop  was  at  my  command 
for  the  next  month,  and  inquired  whether  it  might  not  be  the  wiser  to 
turn  our  prow  towards  Holland,  whose  jealousy  of  the  Parliaroentary 
power  was  avowed,  and  whose  internal  circumstences  were  tranquil, 
rather  than  to  Franee,  which,  under  an  infant  king  and  a  weak 
regency,  was  threatened  with  disoiden  as  terrible  •  almost  as  those 
which  convulsed  England. 

«<  As  I  go  with  you,"  replied  the  lady,  **  my  voice  shall  be  for 
Franoe,  for  many,  many,  many  reasons ;"  and,  seeing  some  surprise  in 
my  countenance  at  her  strong  predilection  for  that  country,  she  added, 
**  in  the  first  place,  French  is  as  familiar  to  us  all  as  our  own  tongue, 
which.  Heaven  knows,  Dutch  is  not  In  the  next  place,  I  hold  a  small 
pension  from  the  French  government  given  to  me  by  our  unhappy 
queen ;  and  believe  me,  my  dear  Heivy,  we  shall  need  to  husband  aU 
our  resources ;  for  diough,  doubtless,  you  believ^  in  the  blessed  confi- 
dence of  youth,  that  with  your  high  spirit  and  your  good  sword,  yon 
can  win  wherewithal  to  support  youieelf  and  Emily  at  any  time ;  yet 
I,  fiom  the  sad  experience  of  age,  know  that  such  hopes  are  ofien 
deceitftil,  and  con  tell  you,  that  dull  want  and  carking  care  are  hard 
to  be  home,  even  when  love  lends  his  light  pinioDs  to  aid  up  in  aap- 
porting  the  Icvd." 

Emily  looked  as  if  she  doubled  the  hard  truth  that  the  good  old 
lady  spoke ;  bat  by  aamring  Lady  Mai|paret  that  I  had  enough  to  hear 
oar  expenses  for  some  lime,  if  managed  with  frugality,  I  did  more  to 
oalm  her  fean  on  that  score  than  any  profeasiona  of  my  powen  of  en* 
durance  would  have  been  able  tb  effect 

I  now  proposed  that  the  sailors,  whom  I  had  left  with  ffteir  com* 
panioiM  on  the  watch,  ahotild  bring  in  the  packages  with  which  I  had 
charged  ihnn,  and  whidi  contained  the  means  of  forming  a  temporary 
bed  in  the  cave  for  Enuly  and  Lady^  Margaret;  but  to  this  the  elder 
lady  olgected. 

"Nay,  nay,  Hemy,"  ahe  mid,  **m  five  yean  of  turbulence  and 
danger*  I  have  learned  that  in  nothing  man  should  lose  the  moment 
and  that  of  all  moments,  the  most  necessary  to  seize  m  the  moment  of 
escape.  Many  a  noble  head  has  rolled  en  the  scaffold  by  delaying 
till  to>inorrow.  Let  us,  my  son,  depart  to-night  Under  such  a  moon 
as  that  which  is  now  shining  without  we  shall  be  half-way  to  France 
before  to-morrow  morning.  Hie  thee  dien  down  to  the  water,  and  let 
us  put  the  green  wavea  between  us  and  danger  before  another  sun 
rises  above  the  friendly  sea." 

Emily  too,  though  exhausted  and  fatigued,  was  eager  to  depart;  and 
I  waa  not  unwill^.    On  going  on  l^oud,  and  speaking  ivith  ft# 
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duppw*  I  ioond  that  Im  olio  waianxioaB  to  quit  a  ibore  where  he  had 
acoompluhed  all  that  he  wished,  and  where  all  that  he  could  expect 
further  wae  difficult/,  if  iiot  danger.  The  appearance  of  the  soldiers 
lit  the  morning,  had  awakened  fears  in  his  bosom,  which  were  not  yet 
allayed ;  the  wind  was  favourable,  the  sea  was  calmer  than  in  the 
•veniog*  and  every  thing  was  prepared  to  jet  sail. 

I  accordingly  communicated  those  tidings  to  £mily  and  lady  ^Ia^ 
garett  the  pacliages  wore  sent  down  to  ihe  beat,  the  sailors  were 
recalled,  and  I  led  ^mily  out  into  the  open  air.  A  mingled  sensation 
of  terror  and  agitation  seized  her  as  she  came  forth  from  the  mouth 
of  the  cave,  and  she  had  nearly  fainted;  but  a  moment's  pause  re- 
called her  courage  and  renewed  her  strength,  and  proceeding  slowly 
down  the  path  to  the  cove,  we  entered  the  boat,  which  immediately 
pushing  cff,  we  reached  the  ship,  afVer  rolling  for  a  few  minutes  over 
the  round  unsteady  waves. 

When  we  were  all  on  board,  orders  wore  instantly  given  for  getting 
wider  weigh  for  St.  Malo.  The  only  cabin  that  the  ship  eontaiiied 
was  appropriated  to  Emily  and  Lady  Margaret  ,*  and,  at  my  request, 
they  went  down  to  real  before  the  vessel  got  out  into  the  more  turbu- 
lent waters  that  rolled  beyond  tlie  sholteripg  arms  of  the  land  on  each 
aide  of  the  bay.  For  my  own  part,  sitting  down  on  the  deck,  with 
little  Ball-o'-fire  coiled  up  almost  like  a  dog  at  my  feet,  1  gazed  now 
at  the  electric  waves  as  they  flashed  in  living  tire  by  the  side,  and 
now  at  the  moonlit  line  of  coast  that  kept  slowly -recMading  from  my 
Ero  an  hour  had  pasised,  wo  hocl  issued  forth  from  my  o^n 
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sweet  bay.  The  wind  freshenod  in  our  favour,  and,  holding  on  a 
steady  couise  over  the  wide  soa,  wo  put  league  afler  league  of  the 
tiim  waters  between  us  and  the  merry  shorts  or  England. 

We  will  pass  over  the  voyage,  wlifch  oflered  no  incklent  of  any 
moment.  The  wind  was  high,  but  full  in  our  favour ;  and  tlie  sea, 
though  rough,  was  not  so  much  so  as  might  have .  been  eipccted. 
About  seven  o'clock  ilie  next  morning,  wc  caught  a  distant  view  of 
Guernsey ;  ami  about  twelve,  the  long  line  of  the  French  coast,  with 
some  low  sandy  ground  in  front,  and  a  range  of  high  rocks  and  cliffs 
to  the  left,  appeared  in  sight.  Kmily,  who  had  been  accustomed  from 
very  early  years  to  sail  about  the  bay  in  my  boat,  did  not  suffer  at  all  from 
•ea-sickness ;  and  leaving  Lady  Margaret  below,  who  after  a  terrible 
night  of  illness,  had  now  fallen  asleep,  she  came  up  to  watch  with  roe 
our  approach  to  the  shores  of  France. 

For  two  hours  hho  »at  beside  me,  as  the  sloop  glided  on  over  the 
blue  waten,  towards  the  port,  that  every  moment  grew  more  and  mora 
distinct ;  and  those  two  hours  were  the  shortest  tliat  ray  rememhrance 
can  recall  through  life.  Our  convcisaiion  was  desultory  and  dreamy, 
but  full  of  hope  and  love,  and  not  the  less  sweet,  {tcrhaps,  that  it  was 
tempered  by  painful  memories.  All  the  dreams  of  our  early  days 
came  up  before  us — all  the  dear  sporls  of  our  youth.  Wo  called  up 
every  scene  in  the  post;  and  tracuig  out  the  long  progress  of  our  mu- 
tual affection  through  the  gone  years,  now  that  wc  knew  and  under- 
stood our  feelings,  we  wondered  that  we  had  not  known  them  before. 
Irving  almost  entirely  alone,  and  seeing  very  little  female  society, 
Emily  had  retamed  all  the  beautifiil  delicacy  of  a  woman's  feelings, 
tmmingled  with  any  of  the  artificial  reserve  which  so  often  mixes 
with,  or  perhaps  I  may  say,  supplies  iui  place.  Her  affi^ction  was 
acknowledged  ,*  and  she  felt  no  fear  in  letting  me  know  the  extent  of 
that  aflfectkm.  She  sat  bosidc  me,  and  aided  me  to  recall  a  thousand 
bright  moments  of  happiness  that  we  kod  spent  together;  and  on  the  pio- 
tures  of  tlie  post  llius  brought  before  oar  eyo$,  the  sunsliineof  love  poured 
Aill  and  strong,  and  lighted  every  object  with  a  splendour  not  its  own. 

Thus  time  flew  and  ahnost  before  we  knew  it,  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Ranee  opened  before  us,  with  the  beautiful  bay  into  which 
it  expands,  and  the  multitude  of  rocky  islands  starling  out  of  the  pure 
waves,  and  glistening  in  the  lustrous  atmosphere  of  noon;  while  high 
upon  our  left  rote  the  stern  fortifications  of  St.  Malo,  and  the  istlunus 
of  sand  which  connects — and  hardly  connects  it,  with  the  main  hml. 
The  moment  the  shtp  dropped  her  anchor,  tlia  ramparts  above  were 
crowded  with  people ;  and  when  we  had  landed,  a  thousand  busy 
tongues  about  us  almost  deafened  us  with  questions.  Poor  Emily  was 
quite  bewiklered  and  confusod ;  but  afler  a  few  fbrmaUties  on  enter- 
ing  the  town,  which  were  at  that  lime  greatly  abridged  m  £ivour  of 
English  refugees,  we  were  permitted  to  seek  a  dwelling;  and  soon  in 
the  quiet  of  our  own  aparunent,  had  leisure  to  congratulate  each 
other  on  our  security. 

It  was  a  strange  and  almost  awful  feeling,  I  confess,  to  find  myself 
in  the  midst  of  a  people  widi  whom  I  hod  no  feelings  in  common ; 
who  wished  not  with  my  wishes,  and  whose  sympathies  were  none  of 
mine.*— U>  be  in  a  strange  land,  without  acquaintance,  without  re- 
eourees,  and  to  feel  that  the  ports  of  my  native  country  were  closed 
by  a  thousand  dangers  agauist  my  footsteps.  I  shouM  have  experienced 
that  feeling  of  solitude  still  more,  but  as  I  gazed  on  Emily,  I  felt  that 
all  I  loved  was  with  mc;  that  my  friends,  n^  acquaintance,  my 
country,  my  world  was  in  lier  basom;  and  tliat,  wiiii  her  b/  my  side, 
the  desert  itself  would  seem  scarce  a  wildemee  in  my  eyes. 

Little  Ball-o'-fire  had  been  the  first  on  shore;  and  Monsieur  U  Poffc^ 
with  his  gay  dress,  a.nd  flashing  black  eyes,  seemed  ti»  captivate  at 
once  all  the  women  of  the  place,  who  had  gathered  round  to  see  us 
land.  The  boy,  however,  could  not  speak  a  word  of  French,  and 
thus  lost  much  of  his  advantogq;  but„  nevertheless,  lie  was  calculated 
to  make  his  way  very  well  without  a  tongue;  and  within  ten  minutes 
after  our  arrival  at  the  inn.  he  was  in  the  street,  and  sttrrounded  by 
half  a  dozen  Jt^otns,  asking  him  a  thousand  queetione  in  a  breath, 
oone  of  which  ha  undeniood,  or  would  have  answered  if  be  bad- 


Though  it  had  been  already  dotemuned  that  we  wene  not  lo  pro> 
feed  to  Paris  till  my  return  fiom  lioodon,  yet  we  soon  resolved  to 
quit  the  town  of  St  Malo,  whose  high  walls  and  low  streets  gave  ud 
more  the  sensation  of  imprisonment  than  security.    It  mattered  little* 
indeed,  which  way  we  turned  our  steps;  and  the  facility  of  procuring 
boats  to  ascend  the  river  Ranee  was  our  sole  motive,  I  believe,  (or 
choosing  the  town  of  Dinan  for  our  next  rering-plucc.    The  sail  up 
that  ri\er,  the  Ranee,  is  perhaps  as  bcautii'ul  as  any  thing  that  the 
varied  earth  can  produce;  and  ^e  morning  of  our  dejiariure  was  hap- 
pily in  accordance  with  the  scene.     Large  ni:itt;es  of  autumnal  clouds 
floated  heavily  over  the  sky,  but  still  the  sui.iihiue  was  predominant; 
and  the  shadows  cast  upon  difl^rent  parts  ol  the  t^cene  but  served  to 
give  the  bright  light  of  the  rest  a  greater  di^gieo  of  brilliancy.    On 
glided  our  boat;  and,  as  the  stream  wound  in  u.id  out  oirong  its  high 
banks,  we  soon  lost  sight  of  St.  Malo.     Mow  darling  through  a  narrow 
pass  between  immense  cold  rocks,  wliich  sormed  scarcely  to  leave 
space  for  the  passage  of  the  boat,  we  could  ulinost  have  touched  the 
atony  clifft  on  either  side;  and  now  floating  o\cr  the  tokom  of  what 
seemed  a  wide,  calm  lake,  we  could  perceive  no  outlet  till  we  nearly 
reached  the  opposite  shores.    Thus  altenmtcly  confined  between  tall 
crags,  and  pouring  out  into  wide  basins,  the  b«  auiiful  river  flowed  on; 
and,  breasting  its  stream,  we  parsed  on  in  sunshine  and  shade,  till  at 
last  rushing  out  from  one  of  tlie  deep  groves  tluough  uhich  it  poured* 
we  belield  an  immense  extent  of  unduluun;;  coimiry,  wvered  here 
and  there  with  wood,  and  broken  iu  various  b)>u1h  witli  crags,  while, 
briglitly  relieved  by  the  deep  shadow  of  a  cloud  which  covered  all 
tlie  fore-ground,  the  town  of  Dinan  appeared  on  i;s  high  bill  behind, 
with  its  old  battlements  catching  the  full  light  ot'  ihe  duy,  as  they  bung 
over  the  bold  masses  of  rock  on  which  the  town  is  perched. 

it  is  wonderful  how  the  faeUngs  of  all  our  hearts  were  sootlied  and 
soflened  by  the  beautiful  scenery  tlirough  wiiiih  we  passed.  Theie 
is  sometliing,  I  know  not  what,  in  the  aspect  of  nature  in  her  lovelt- 
ness,  tliat  has  a  strange  gift  of  happtneai;  and  could  1  chootie,  wlien  any 
oflife's  great  misfortunes  fall  upon  me,  I  should  desiro  to  be  carried  to 
some  new  and  nagnificent  scenes,  certain  that  I  should  thence  derive 
greater  c<Kisolation  than  the  tongue  of  cloiiucnce  over  yet  |A>uKd 
forth.  Is  it,  that  in  the  presence  of  the  great  and  lovely  works  of 
God,  the  |)etiy  cares  of  humanity  are  proved  .'->-«r  is  it  that  their 
beauty  and  theiy  bvniony  convince  the  soul  of  his  goodness  and  hie 
love,  v.hile  their  migesty  brings  to  our  small  senses  a  tangible  image 
of  bis  great  power,  and  the  whole  shows  tliat  his  will  is  right  1 

I  do  not  know-— but  whereas  at  St.  Malo  some  sad  memories  and 
painful  anticipations  had  begun  to  crowd  upon  our  minds,  before  we 
got  lo  Dinan  a  softening  shadow  had  fiiUen  over  the  past,  while  hope 
lighted  up  the  future  anew.  In  pursuance  of  our  plan,  as  coon  as  we 
reached  the  town  we  made  inquiries,  as  if  casually,  ui  regard  lo  the 
various  convents  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  having  foond  one  which 
promised  in  every  respect  lo  afford  a  comforUble  abode  to  Emily  and 
Lady  Maigaret  during  my  absence,  I  proceeded  to  ascertain  whether 
the  superior  were  inclined  lo  receive  two  English  ladies  as  boarders.^^ 
She  was  a  voDerable  old  lady,  not  unlike  Lady  Margaret  herself  in 
appearance;  and,  afler  conversing  with  her  for  some  time  in  the  pB^ 
lour,  I  found  that  the  only  objection  would  be  the  fact  of  the  ladies 
being  Protestants, 

"  If  they  had  no  scruple,  however,"  the  abbess  said,  "  to  attend  tlie 
service  of  the  chapel,  she  weuU  willingly  receive  them ;"  and  it  was 
finally  agreed,  tliat  for  the  small  sum  of  thirty  crowns  per  memh, 
they  were  to  have  tlie  best  apcommodatien  which  the  convent  could 
afford.  The  next  morning  I  conducted  Lady  Margaret  and"  Emily  to 
their  abode;  and  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  elder  lady  all  the  money 
which  would  not  be  wanted  for  my  journey,  I  took  leave  of  them  with 
as  clieorful  an  aspect  as  I  could  osmme;  but  with  many  a  bitter  pang 
and  painful  apprehension  in  my  heart. 

I  now  returned  immediately  Id  the  imi,  and  hearing  that  in  the 
higher  part  of  Ihe  town  a  large  horse-market  was  actually  going  on,  I 
climbed  the  sleep  street  called  the  Jerseval,  and  easily  procured  two  nf 
a  fine  and  hardy  rare  of  Brittany  horses,  to  carry  myself  and  little 
Ball-o'-fire  back  upon  our  way  to  England.  Their  services  were  im- 
mediately wanted;  and  wliile  they  were  eating  some  com,  to  enable 
tiiem  to  proceed  wiili  vigour,  I  took  caro  that  iliey  should  be  fitted 
with  such  saddles  and  equipments  as  the  place  could  afford.  My 
departure,  however,  was  delayed  for  half  an  liour,  by  my  poor  dog 
Rupert  running  up  to  me  in  the  inn-yard,  having  made  his  eecape 
from  the  convent,  where  I  had  left  him  with  Emily  and  Lady  Mar- 
garet. Not  chootting  to  trust  his  safe  return  to  tlie  garcon  d'^r^^ 
and  unwilling  either  to  agitate  Emily  or  to  distress  myself  by  going 
again  to  the  convent,  I  sent  the  page  to  carry  heck  poor  Rupert ;  and 
during  hie  absence,  I  encoimtered  a  person  uhose  ai^uaintance, 
however  undesiret}  at  first,  has  folfowed  me  to  ihe  present  day. 

I  was  standing  beside  one  of  the  homes  I  ha<l  taught,  ready  to  put 
my  foot  in  the  stirrup ;  the  little  valise  containing  all  the  clotbee  I 
thought  necessary  to  take  with  me.  was  on  the  other  beasf,  which 
was  held  ready  for  the  page,  and  some  degree  of  hasio  ond  ijupoiicnce 
perhaps  was  to  my  fountenanee,  when  a  huge  chestnut  cho/ger, 
which  from  its  maiiaged  pacea  I  concluded  must  have  belonged  to  a 
troop  of  mountehanka,  ond  grown  gray  in  their  service,  was  led  out  pf 
one  of  the  stables,  followed  by  a  person  whose  appearance  was  somfr* 
what  singular. 

He  was  a  tall  meager  man,  of  about  fifly-five  years  of  age,  with 
grizzled  muatooboea  and  hair,  end  a  forehead  high,  but  somewhat 
Jwnow  i  while  hja  b^ad  rote  up  in  an  immense  pile  towards  tbe  appz 
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wlileh  had  grown  nther  bald.  Hii  hat  waa  in  hand,  and  even  aa  ha 
came  forth  irom  the  staUe,  when  the  only  thing  he  coal^  have  beon 
eontemplating  was  his  hone's  taiit  there  was  u  simpenng  smile  of 
blaoed  contentment  upon  his  counienonco,  tlmt  spoke  him  ai  once  the 
happiast  man  on  earth  in  his  opinion  of  himself 

His  dress  was  somewhat  fantastical  also.  The  tops  of  hifl  largo 
riding-boota  were  crammed  with  frills  of  lace.  His  vest  wns  green, 
the  baldric  of  hia  sword  pink,  as  were  hii  stockings,  vv  hilo  the  garters, 
which  were  very  full,  were  green,  and  his  cloak  dark  blue.  His  hat 
oflbred  a  medium  between  the  Spanish  slouched  hat  and  the  steaplo- 
crowned  beaver  of  that  day,  which — with  a  gold  band,  and  a  feather 
atuck  in  at  the  side  and  leaning  languishingly  back  over  hid  left 
shoulder — ^completed  his  dre&s. 

The  moment  he  saw  me  he  left  his  horse ;  and  ompoaiiig  his  coun- 
tenance into  an  eipression  of  the  mofit  conceited  niodesty  imaginable, 
he  advanced  towards  me,  made  a  b3w,  took  another  steii,  and  made  a 
second  bow,  and  then  begged  the  honour  of  saluting  mc.  I  was  in  no 
frame  of  mind  to  ba  eiUier  desirous  of  forming  a  Ircsh  acquaintance, 
or  even  to  be  amused  with  the  singularities  of  my  new  companion, 
and  consequently  I  returned  his  civility  but  coldly. 

"  Monsieur  was  an  Englishman  V  the  stranger  asked  ;  but  before  I 
eould  ansv/cr,  he  declared  he  saw  it  at  once,  by  a  certain  aimaltlc 
frmdeur  of  manner,  whicit  was  peculiarly  English. '  He  then  went  on 
to  feel  sure  that  this  was  the  (init  time  i  had  been  in  France. 

**  Sir,"  continued  he,  "you  are  a  happy  man  ;  I  have  often  wished 
Chat  for  two  or  three  days  I  could  be  a  Ibreigner,  just  to  enjoy  to  the 
full  the  exquisite  delight  of  seeing  France  for  the  first  time.  We, 
sir— we  who  ore  accustomed  to  lhe>  beauty  oi  oiu*  country,  the  grace 
of  oar  countrymen,  the  loveliness  of  our  women,  and  in  fiict,  all  the 
fiiscinations  of  France,  we  become  dull,  heavy,  apathetic,  lo  things 
that  must  mvtsh  your  senses,  who  behold  them  tor  the  first  time,  and 
which  almost  put  you  beside  yourselves  with  enjoyment  and  admira- 
tion. 8ir,  I  en\7  you  the  privilege  of  seeing  France  for  the  first 
time." 

I  could  not  but  smile  at  this  address,  although  my  thoughts  were 
any  diing  but  turned  towards  amusement ;  and  I  replied  timt  I  hoped 
to  find  that  delight  in  his  country  which  he  imagined  would  fall  to 
my  share,  for  that  the  circumsiancos  which  drove  Englishmen  from 
their  native  land  in  the  present  times  rendered  some  compensation 
desirable.  I  was  sorry  after  this  reply  had  passed  my  lips;  for  it 
might  naturally  have  led  to  some  inquiries  concerning  the  political 
Btate  of  England,  lo  which  I  slKmld  not  have  felt  disposed  to  reply ; 
but  my  companion's  mind  was  wholly  occupied  with  one  subject 

**  Doubt  it  not,  sir !  doubt  it  not !"  he  replied.  "  What  imder  hea- 
ven is  there  that  man  may  not  find  in  France?  But,  sir,  you  are 
going  to  rid  a.  This  probably  is  your  page  who  is  now  coming  in. 
Let  me  hope  that  our  way  may  lie  together,  in  order  that  as  we  go  I 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  explaining  to  you  aome  things  that  may  be 
advantageous  for  you  to  hear." 

**  I  am  afraid,"  I  replied,  **  that  the  dire<ition  I  shall  follow  is  not  by 
any  means  certain;  and  also  aa  it  is  my  intention  to  travel  as  quickly 
as  possible,  the  pace  at  which  I  go  might  not  be  agreeable  to  any  one 
lass  pressed  for  time  than  I  happen  to  be  at  this  moment." 

**  Sir,"  said  my  new  companion,  "  the  way  is  peribctly  as  indififerent 
to  me  as  it  can  be  to  you.  I  am  travelling  solely  toer^joy  the  beau- 
ties and  pleasures  of  a  country  unrivalled  in  aneient  or  modem 
Europe ;  and  for  the  delight  it  will  give  ma  to  accompany  you  on  the 
yoad,  I  will  slacken  my  horse's  pace  to  a  walk.  As  it  is,  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  ride  very  fast.  Allow  me  at  the  same  time  to  point  oat  to 
you  that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  a  stranger  meets 
with  so  much  atter%tion,  where  he  is  welcomed  with  more  kindness, 
entertained  with  ^uch  hospitality,  protected  with  such  magnanimity, 
dafeiided  with  such  generosity,  or  served  with  such  liberality,  as  in 
FroncorV 

I  wanted  no  society,  and  at  first  felt  inclined  to  reject  the  stranger's 
pioflered  company  with  s(Hne  rudeness ;  but  diflficulties  and  dangers 
of  great  magnitude  teach  us  no  better  lesson  than  to  bear  trifling  ills 
*  without  wincing.  He  can  do  me  mo  harm,  I  thought,  after  a  short 
pause ;  and  it  is  not  worth  while  even  to  give  hia  innocent  vanity  a 
moment's  pain,  far  less  quarrel  with  him  ontright,  to  rid  myself  of  an 
hour  or  two's  babble,  which  may  perhaps  serve  to  divert  my  thoughls 
ftora  things  that  are  painful,  if  not  dangerous  to  rest  upon.  I  bowed 
my  head,  therefore,  in  token  of  assent  to  his  proposal ;  and  as  little 
Ball-o'-fira  had  now  returned,  I  mounted  my  horse  and  walked  him 
forward  towards  the  archway  that  led  into  the  street.  My  companion 
at  the  same  time  laid  his  hand  upon  his  horse's  shoulder ;  and  though 
apparently  neither  very  young  nor  very  pliant  of  miiscle,  ho  sprang 
iuu>  the  saddle  without  putting  fjot  in  stirrup,  mtscd  himself  bolt  up- 
right on  hia  beast,  with  a  look  of  ineffable  self'Satisfiution.  and  riding 
up  ID  my  side,  proceeded  With  his  panegyric  on  his  native  country. 

"  As  I  was  saying,  sir,  when  your  page  arrived,"  he  continued, 
**  what  is  there  under  heaven  that  man  rosy  not  find  in  France  I — 
either  given  to  her  naturally  by  her  climate,  or  brought  by  the  extent 
of  her  commerce  and  the  attractive  glory  of  her  lume.  Situated  at  a 
Just  distance  boili  from  the  equator  and  the  pole,  Fmnce  comprises 
within  itMlf '  the  most  temperate  portion  of  the  earth,  and  excels  all 
the  oountriea  of  Europe  in  three  particulanr-*primo,  in  being  the  best 
oituated ;  sacundo,  in  being  the  most  magnanimous  and  warlike ;  and 
tntio,  IB  being  the  most  learned  and  most  wit^." 

I  WM  now  beginning  to  be  in  aome  degree  entertained  with  my 
naw  oompanioo»  from  the  very  excess  of  absurdity  to  whicji  he  carried 


the  madness  of  national  vanity ;  ahd,  willing  to  hear  mora  aa  I  wai 
destined  to  liear  at  allt  i  resolved  to  oficr  a  sufficient  degree  of  oppcv 
sitioti  to  call  forth  the  peculiarities  of  his  character.  I  am  alraidi 
however,  there  was  a  touch  of  Frank's  ificlinaiion  to  sneer  mingled 
with  my  reply,  as  I  said, 

"  In  regard  to  learning,  wit,  and  situation,  doubtless  France  is  su- 
perior to  any  oiher  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  but  as  to  being 
more  warlike,  I  am  afraid  that  cannot  well  be  proved  at  the  present 
moment,  when  England  is  noiiiing  but  one  scene  of  strife  from  one 
end  to  the  oJier." 

"  Your  I'jirdon !  your  pardon,  my  dear  sir/'  replied  the  Frenchman; 
*'rebolilun  cannot  justly  be  called  war;  and  the  bloody  strugglea 
which  nre  taking  place  at  this  moment  in  England,  connot  be  held 
honourable  to  uny  party.  At  the  same  lime,  were  such  civil  dissen- 
sions nny  pro.jf  of  a  warlike  ciiaraoier,  the  aome  are  now  actually 
occurring  iu  i-  lance,  only  with  iliis  difference,  timt  the  Frenefi,  with 
the  magnanimous  loyalty  whicli  distinguishes  them  above  auy  other 
people,  only  ni.ikc  war  against  the  minister,  not  against  tlie  king." 

1  had  iK>  i'ifa,  from  the  specimen  of  hLs  intellect  af&nled  by  his 
national  vanity,  th  ^t  my  companion  was  capable  of  such  subde  dis- 
tinctions ;  bat  1  had  afterward  many  occosions  to  discover  that  his 
patriotic  prrjuiiices,  if  they  may  so  be  called,  formed  the  \ery  weak- 
ness o£  a  miit.l,  which,  oi\  other  points,  w:2s  naturally  shrewd;  and 
that  even  on  tiio^  subjects,  he  coiild  bring  many  a  spctious  ai^gument 
lo  beor  with  {,'reat  seeming  force.  In  short,  he  was  liie  very  Don 
Quixote  of  nationality;  and  his  powers  of  lauding  his  l)eloved  countiy 
seemed  pcrftc.iy  inexhaustible. 

'*  Do  not  sii  )ix)se,  my  dear  sir,"  he  proceeded,  *'  that  my  eyes  are 
blinded  by  piriiality  for  my  native  country.  On  my  honour,  I  feel 
myself  as  free  from  national  prejudice  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  I  see^ 
all  the  excellence  of  other  nations ;  and  admire  the  peculiar  virtues 
of  the  Englishman,  the  German,  the  Swiss,  the  Italian,  the  S^mniard. 
Nevertheless,  I  cannot  help  giving  to  France  the  palm,  especially  in 
ail  wrarlikc  matters.  It  ia^  sir,  the  theatre  of  honour  and  tlie  temple 
of  glory.  I  am  well  aware  that  all  the  other  nations  upcMi  the  earth 
would  attempt,  though  in  vain,  to  contest  this  pre-eminence ;  because 
the  desire  whi>Mi  each  person  naturally  feels  to  form  \ya.n  of  a  race  ' 
more  powerlul  and  more  illustrious  tlian  their  neighbours  teaches 
tliem  to  believe  that  the  truth  is  as  tlicy  wi»h;  without  considering 
tliat,  as  there  in  but  one  sun  in  the  sky,  there  is  but  one  Fitmce  in  the 
imi verse,  which  excels  every  otiier  country,  as  much  aa  the  sun  does 
every  star." 

I  did  not  at  all  foel  sure  that  my  companicm  was  not  mad ;  and  to 
ascertain  the  fact,  I  turned  tlte  conversation,  as  we  passed  along,  to 
various  other  subjects,  on  all  of  which  he  spoke  sensibly  and  shrewdly, 
as  long  as  he  did  speak  upon  them ;  but  by  a  thousand  most  ingenious 
devices,  he  maimged  to  turn  gently  back  to  France,  however  dissimi- 
lar the  topic  which  we  had  begun  with.  To  pass  the  time,  I  persisted 
in  endeavouring  to  force  him  from  his  favourite  matter ;  and  for  more 
than  an  hour  strove  in  vain  to  pursue  any  other  subject  of  conversa- 
tion. At  length,  as  from  the  high  grounds  near  Dol  we  caught  a 
view  of  the  f^iont  St  Mitchell,  I  said  I  wondered  that  on  so  favoura- 
ble a  spot  for  astronomical  purposes  fin  observatory  had  not  been 
erected. 

"It  is  very  extraordinary  indeed!"  replied  he;  "but  doubtless  there 
is  some  good  reason  for  it  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted.  At  a 
casual  glance  we  often  think  thai  tbingp  are  both  necessary  to  be 
done  and  easy  of  cxecutic^i :  ay,  sir,  and  even  when  we  have  given 
<he  matter  soma  consideration,  hold  the  same  opinion ;  when,  in  fact, 
if  we  were  to  examine  deeply,  we  should  find  that  wliat  we  con- 
ceived easy  was  impossible ;  what  wc  judged  necessary  was  useless. 
Now,  my  young  friend,  the  best  advice  which  I  could  give  a  stranger 
would  be,  to  tliink-^whatever  seemed  to  him  strange,  or  imperfect^  or 
wrong,  while  travelling  in  France-~-tbat  there  is  some  excellent  cause 
fot  its  being  a^  he  sees.  Now  in  regard  to  astronomical  science,  a 
person  who  did  not  appreciato  fully  the  excellence  of  France  might 
draw  from  such  observations  as  you  havr  just  made  tliat  those 
branches  of  science  did  not  flourish  among  us.  The  exact  reverse, 
however,  is  known  to  be  the  case;  and  in  astroitomy,  goametiy, 
natural  philosophy,  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  that  we  excel  every 
thing  that  ancient  or  modem  times  have  produced.  Even  while  I 
speak,  is  not  Descartes  astonishing  the  world  with  some  new  dis- 
covery, and  proving  the  superiority  of  hia  oun  country  in  all  arts  and 
all  sciences?  Is  not  Paris  the  general  place  of  assembly  for  the 
learned  and  the  scientiHc?  Do  not  they  flock  to  France  from  every 
quarter  of  the  habitable  globe  7" 

I  now  found  that  to  atten^pt  any  change  of  subject  vrw  quite  in 
vain,  and  therei(>ra  sufiered  my  com]xinion  to  ptirsue  bis  liappy  reve- 
ries on  the  blessed  excellence  of  his  luiiive  country  uninterrupted,  as 
we  journeyed  forward  from  Dol  to  Poutorson.  These  reveries,  in- 
deed, when  once  suftered  to  proceed,  seemed  to  absorb  all  his  senses. 
He  thought  of  nothing,  he  saw  nothing  else  but  France ;  and  wanted 
even  tiiat  prying  cturiosity  into  the  aftiiirs  of  others  which  I  have  met 
with  in  many  oi  his  countrymen.  He  asked  me  no  quettioiu,  either 
concerning  myself  or  my  country;  and.  perfecdy  Imppy  in  being 
listened  to  so  long  on  the  subject  nearest  his  heart,  he  pointed  me  out 
to  the  kndlord  of  our  auberge  at  Pontonon,  in  an  under  voice,  as  a 
garoon  due  plus  grand  mdrUe ;  adding  something,  however,  to  express 
what  a  pity  it  was  that  I  was  not  a  Frencimian. 

The  landlord  at  Pontonon  served  us  with  great  reapeot,  and  seemed 
to  know  my  oompanion  well,  calling  him  Monsieur  de  Vitroy.    I 
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coQsecintfitly  took  an  opportunity  of  inquiring  who  and  what  he  was 
of  the  worthy  aubergisie,  whoie  house  and  appearance  spoke  respec- 
tability on  his  own  part.  Tho  pictore  drawn  of  Monsieur  da  Vilray 
w»  very  fljtttering.  He  ha'.l  a  lafge  estate  about  seven  leagues  offj 
the  innkeeper  said,  bat  as  he  was  vieua:  garcon,  he  seldom  lived  at  his 
ehateju,  bjt  spent  part  of  his  time  in  Paris,  and  the  rest  in  travelling 
ak>aa  over  tha  coanlry.  He  was  very  charitable  and  liberal,  ho  said 
further,  aeoompltshe.1  and  learnod,  according  to  an  aubergisie's  captt* 
bilUies  of  judging.  "  Bui,"  aided  the  landlord,  with  a  roguish  twinkle 
of  the  eye,  *•  he  loves  his  own  coiutry  as  well  as  %ny  man  I  ever 
•aw;  and  perhaps  he  has  already  told  Monsieur  how  \ery  fine  a 

place  it  is." 

This  account  satisfied  mo ;  fi>r,  with  true  English  suspicion,  I  was 
beginning 40  faucy,  as  the  stranger  was  very  ditferent  from  any  speci- 
men of  human  nature  which  1  had  hiiherio  seen,  that  he  must  be 
•omeihing  dilfareut  from  what  he  seemed  to  b^ ;  and  1  had  expected 
more  than  once  that  l}e  would  either  ask  me  to  play,  or  attempt  some 
other  of  tlie  many  ways  with  which  French  sharpen  relieve  gulls  of 
tiieireuperfliioas  money. 

Monsieur  Ic  Marquis  tfle  Vitray  adhered  to  his  invariable  subject, 
however,  daring  tho  whole  evening ;  aqd  as  I  did  contrive  to  glean 
fnrai  the  vast  stubble  field  of  his  conversation  soms  occasional  heads 
of  real  information  concerning  France  and  its  present  stale,  I  was  not 
absolutely  annoyed  on  finding  that  the  journey  which  he  had  laid  out 
fi>r  himself,  before  he  met  with  roe,  led  him  towards  Calais,  and  that 
consequently  we  should  most  likely  travel  all  the  way  together. 

I  did  calculate  indeed — though  fal-iely—- on  his  exhausting  the 
rabjoct  of  France?  and  1  thought  I  perceived,  from  occasional  glimpses 
of  keen  good  sense,  that  I  might  derive  both  pleasure  and  advantage 
from  his  knowledge  and  acquirements,  if  I  could  but  get  him  to  quit  the 
theme  of  his  insanity,  for  his  parliality  towards  his  native  country  was 
nothing  better.  I  therefore  not  unwillingly  arranged  to  riso  early  the 
following  morning,  and  pursne  my  journey  in  his  company;  and, 
telling  me  he  was  delighted  to  have  a  further  opportunity  of  pointing 
out  to  me  the  beauties  nnd  excellences  of  the  splendid  country  we 
should  have  to  pass  Through,  he  left  me  soon,  and  retired  to  bed. 

Our  onward  journey  olfered  little  of  any  interest,  but  I  found  that 
tho  subject  of  France  was  not  to  be  exhausted  ;  and  as  my  only  re- 
source, I  led  my  companion  to  speak  of  the  various  parts  of  the  country 
he  had  visited,  which  drew  from  him  many  curious  deUiils  and  de- 
scriptions, mingled  still  with  immense  and  extravagant  praises  of  each 
and  every  part  of  tho  beloved  realm  which  was  the  god  of  his  idolatry. 

In  return  for  my  attention,  1  found  that  I  had  myself  excited  as  much 
interest  in  the  bosom  of  Monsieur  de  Vilray  as  any  thing  on  earth 
not  French  could  do ;  and  towards  the  end  of  our  sixth  or  seventh 
day's  journey,  he  did  pause  to  ask  mc  several  leading  questions  about 
myself  and  country.  In  regard  to  England,  its  productions,  the  man- 
ners of  its  inhabitants,  and  every  other  circumstance,  except  the  poli- 
tical divisions  of  the  times,  he  was  loially  and  potently  ignorant;  and 
even  of  our  civil  wars  he  knew  very  little,  except  that  they  had  driven 
many  Englishmen  into  exile  ;  and  he  mentioned  one  or  two  instances 
of  the  misery  to  which  some  of  my  noblest  countrymen  had  been 
Induced  by  the  total  foilure  of  all  their  resources. 

My  spirits  were  already  sufficiently  deprc«ed,  and  his  news  did  not 
tend  10  raise  them ;  when  to  my  surprise,  ray  companion  followed  up 
his  tidings  by  an  oifer  of  pecuniary  assistance,  in  case  my  circumstances 
required  it.  I  thanked  him  for  his  generosity;  but  told  him  that  for 
the  time  I  was  in  no  neetl  of  such  aid ;  I  added,  however,  as  I  found 
that  at  heaft  he  was  really  a  liberal  and  noble-minded  man,  that  In 
case  at  any  future  time  I  might  need  protection,  countenance,  or  any 
of  those  services  which  the  native  of  a  country  can  show  a  foreigner, 
I  woidd  call  upon  him  to  remember  his  journey  from  Dinan  to  Caluiik 

**  Do  so !  do  so!'*  he  said,  *'  and  I  shall  only  think  myself  acting  with 
that  propriety  and  justness  of  sentiment  which  distinguishes  the  French 
above  every  other  nation  on  the  earth,  when  I  do  my  best  endeavours 
Id  serve  you.  But  in  France,  sir,  you  are  sure  to  find  friends.  It  ii  the 
peculiar  privilege  of  her  polite  and  happy  people" — and  he  dashed 
once  more  into  the  old  strain. 

Our  journey  was  somewhat  longer  than  I  had  calculated  npon,  for 
as  wo  got  into  the  Comi4^  d'Eu,  we  were  obliged  to  make  several 
considerable  circuits  to  avoid  spots  which  it  seemed  were  notoriously 
infested  by  robbers.  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  treat  the  reports  we 
heard  at  the  inns  as  the  common  exaggeration  of  that  most  marvellous 
lace  of  men  called  innkeepers ;  but  when  I  found  even  Monsieur  de 
Vitray  acknowledge  that  various  parts  of  the  country  called  Pontliieu 
were  so  fiimous  for  their  free  foresters  that  no  one  could  pass  without 
risking  his  purse,  his  life,  or  a  detention  of  several  days  in  order  to 
extort  some  ransom,  I  was  obliged  to  believe  a  tale  so  disadvantageous 
to  his  native  country.  It  was  troe,  he  said,  that  the  principal  part  of 
these  brigands  were  foreigners,  and  happy  might  the  traveller  think 
himself  when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Frenchman,  who  was  aure 
at  least  to  show  him  courtesy  even  while  he  cut  his  purse.  We 
passed  all  these  dangers,  however, in  safety;  and,  the  day  of  the  arri* 
val  at  Calais,  another  suspension  of  my  companion's  praises  of  France 
tnok  place,  as  it  seemed  to  strike  him  for  the  fint  time  that  I  was 
returning  to  England.  On  his  asking  if  such  were  the  case,  I  informed 
him  that  it  was,  and  told  him  so  far,  that  my  object  was  to  procure 
the  liberation  of  a  brother,  who  was  kept  there  in  prison. 

He  entered  with  more  warmth  into  the  matter  than  I  imagizied  he 
could  have  done ,  and,  on  inquiring  into  my  means  and  hopes  of  sue- 
pw,  be  9book  hji  )^etid  on  bearing  that  I  bad  neithar  any  letter  to  die 


person  in  pnwen  who  might  piotect  me,  or  any  apparent  bosinea 
which  might  serve  as  a  pretext  lo  my  stay  in  London. 

*'  It  will  never  do !  it  will  never  do!"  he  said.  "  Unless  the  EInglisib 
are  very  stupid  indeed,  they  will  find  you  out  in  a  day.  But  stiy,  I 
know  a  worthy  and  respectable  avou6  in  Calais,  who  has  tranpaciod 
some  business  for  me ;  and  who  manufactures,  I  am  told,  false  papers 
for  smugglers  and  contraband  traders  of  all  kinds ;  doubtless  he  can 
help  us,  and  aficr  supper  we  will  go  and  consult  him." 

Supper»-and  an  excellent  supper  it  was— was  put  upon  the  table ; 
but  its  discussion  promised  tt>  be  much  longer  than  I  could  either  havo 
expected  or  desired;  for  Monsieur  de  V'ltray  tnok  advantage  of  tho 
excellence  of  some  pigeons  en  compote  to  lecture  the  gar^on  upon  Cho 
superiority  of  France. 

'*  Good  God !"  he  cried,  *'  what  country  is  equal  to  France  f  Tell 
me,  mon  cher,  ore  these  exquisite  pigeons  the  production  of  Calais ; 
and  were  they  really  stewed  in  this  house  ?" 

The  waiter  assured  him  they  were  so,  and  he  preceeded  with 
increasing  teal.  **h  is  an  extraordinary  thing — really  it  is  an  extraoiv 
dinary  thing,  how  much  France  excels  all  the  countries  of  the  earth 
in  small  things  as  well  as  great !  Here,  the  hearing  and  _  the  sight, 
and  the  smell  and  tlie  taste,  all  receive  their  most  perfect  ntisfaction. 
As  to  taste,  who  could  doubt  it  with  such  pigeons  before  ihemf  But 
were  it  necessary^to  go  into  prool^  it  might  easily  be  shown  that  both 
by  natural  productions  and  by  the  art  of  dressing  them  France  is 
incomparably  the  land  of  good  living.  Are  not  our  riven  larded  with 
eels  and  lampreys,  paved  with  tench  and  carp,  filled  with  salmon  and 
pike,  thick  with  trout  and  perch  f  Does  not  the  air  flutter  with  {fea- 
sants, partridges,  ortolans,  pigeons* plovers,  wild  ducks,  widgeons, teal f 
Are  not  the  fields  living  with  hares  and  rabbits  T  Are  not  our  forests 
thronged  with  boars  and  deer,  the  stag,  the  roebuck,  and  the  follow 
deer  f  Look  at  our  other  productions  also !  Sip  the  wines  of  Bur- 
gundy, Champagne,  and  Medoc  \  Taste  the  cheeses  of  Roquefort  and 
Neufchatel.  and  Cental ;  the  butter  of  the  valley  de  Campon,  the 
Pres  valine,  and  the  Mont<l'or!  Eat  the  fruits  of  Touraine  and 
Languedoc!  Seaaon  with  the  oil  of  Provence !  Feed  an  the  capons 
of  Gascony  and  Maine  i  Play  with  the  chickens  of  Caen,  the  frogs  of 
Paris,  and  the  snails  of  Epemay!  Go  to  Rome  and  Constantint^o! 
traverse  Germany  and  the  United  Provinces!  pause  in  England!  walk 
through  Switzerland  !  rush  across  Spain!  where — where — where  will 
you  meet  a  country  like  France  ?  Nowhere !  nowhere  on  the  foce  of 
the  habitable  globe." 

Gradually  as  he  spoke,  turning  all  the  time  to  the  unhappy  gargon, 
he  had  become  more  and  more  animated  in  his  discourse;  his  supper 
had  ceased,  his  hand,  armed  with  the  knife  he  had  been  using,  was 
extended  in  the  energy  of  declamation,  while  his  eyes  flashed,  and  his 
speech  became  loud  and  overpowering.  The  gargon  drew  a  step 
back ;  and  Uile  Ball-o'-fire,  who  sat  beside  me  witlu>ut  understanding 
a  word  that  was  passing,  took  the  furious  gestures  he  beheld  as  signals 
of  approaching  strife,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  his  dagger. 

I  stopped  it,  however,  before  it  sprang  from  its  sheath ;  and  the 
consternation  which  his  vehemence  had  caused  at  length  brought  our 
good  companion  to  his  senses ;  when,  suddenly  resuming  his  calmness 
and  his  supper,  he  proceeded  lo  the  conclusion  of  his  pigeon  without 
a  word  more. 

When  supper  was  over,  we  turned  our  steps,  according  to  his  fint 
jnoposal,  towards  the  attorney's  house.  Having  wound  through 
several  dark  streets,  we  at  length  reached  the  dwelling  of  the  manu- 
foeturer  of  folse  papers,  to  which  we  were  admitted  by  a  dir^ 
woman-servant,  who  lighted  us  up  a  long  and  narrow  stair,  to  the 
chamber  where  the  attorney  was  busy  m  his  calling.  He  was  a 
little  sliarp,  dingy  man,  with  eyes  like  black  currants,  and  a  beard  like 
a  bottle-brush. 

**  It  was  not  UU  Monsieur  de  Vitray  told  him  who  he  was,  however, 
that  he  remembered  my  conductor. 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes,  yes,  yes !"  reiterated  he,  as  soon  os  it  was  exidained- 
'  I  remember  very  well ;  yes,  yes !  We  got  the  poor  devil  out  of  that 
scrape !  Yes,  yes,  yes !  Always  very  happy  lo  do  a  kindness  to  a 
fellow-creature!  I  live  by  ass^ng  folks  in  distress.  Yes,  yes,  yes! 
oh  yes !  remember  very  well,  ^ray  be  seated  !'* 

Moqpieur  de  Vitray  now  mformed  him  tliat  it  was  my  intention  to 
go  privately  to  England,  where,  as  it  might  be  dangerous  lo  appear  in 
my  own  diameter,  I  had  corns  to  him  for  assistance  on  the  occasion. 

''Oh  yes,  yes!  certainly!  yes,  yes,  yes!  nothing  so  easy,"  said  the 
attorney.  "  You  shall  be  come  from  Messieurs  Verity  and  Francom- 
meree,  at  Nantes,  bound  for  Hamburg ;  and  consigned  lo  Messieun 
Chicane  and  Doubletouche.  Yes,  yes — ^yes^  yes,  yes !  nothing  so  easy. 
When  do  you  sail  f     What's  the  cargo  f 

It  was  now  to  be  explained  that  I  was  not  in  the  precise  situation 
that  he  suppos^ ;  and  at  length,  having  made  him.com prebend  ex- 
actly what  wo  desired,  he  laki  his  finger  on  the  side  of  his  noso*  and 
exclaimedy 

**  Yes,  yes,  yes,  yes !  I  see !  I  see !  What  you  want  is  an  osten- 
sible object,  which  can  be  proved  and  substantiated  to  cover  your 
purposes  of  a  dififerent  nature.  Good !  very  good !  That  can  be  ma- 
naged too,  I  should  suppose.  Holla,  Marguerite !  Go  and  tell  Mon- 
sieur Lalande  that  I  vi-ant  to  speak  with  him  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
Monsieur  Lalande,"  he  continued,  while  his  dirty  maid  was  gone  upoa 
ttie  errand  he  had  given  her  in  charge — '*  this  Monsieur  lalande  is 
one  of  our  best  merchants  hera  in  Calais;  aixl  on  account  of  eaitin 
Utile  piece$  of  informaium  which,  fifom  time  to  time,  he  has  furnished 
to  the  English  council  of  stats,  he  is  aufl^rod  to  cony  (m  certain  Uuh 
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bnnehet  cf  trade  with  London,  which  are  forbidden  to  French  mer- 
chaotB." 

"But  how  Bhall  I  be  auie,"  I  demanded,  '*that  one  of  thaie  little 
pieces  of  inibimaiion  which  he  may  think  iieceasary  to  eommnnicaieto 
the^ipvemment  of  the  rebel  parliament  may  not  be  that  I  am  in  Lon- 
don, if  they  choose  to  arrest  ine  as  a  suspicious  person  l" 

*<  No,  no,  no,  no!**  replied  the  man  of  laws ;  •*  he  knows  better  than 
that.  He  shall  give  good  security  to  your  friend  Monsieur  de  Vitniy 
here,  that  you  run  no  danger  from  either  the  aflbirs  with  which  he 
may  intrust  you  or  from^ny  information  he  may  give." 

"  Such  security  I  shall  require  lo  the  amount  of  two  thousand  louis/' 
rained  Monsieur  de  Vitray,  **  guarantying  my  young  friend's  salety, 
88  fiir  as  this  Monsieur  Laiande  is  concerned ;  lor  though  there  is  not 
a  nation  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  that  can  produce  such  a  multitude 
of  honourable,  high'spirited,  and  noble-minded  men  as  the  French 
people— though  delicacy  of  sentimeut,  nicety  of  feeling,  and  inviolable 
adherence  to  their  words  may  be  said  to  be  the  true  character  of 
Frenchmen ;  and  though  no  Frenchman,  whose  blood  is  pure  and  un- 
mixed, would,  for  any  temptation — no,  not  for  the  empire  of  theCesars 
—commit  a  base  or  dishonouroble  action,  we  cannot  be  always  so 
dear  of  a  man's  true  origin  as  to  trust  the  safety  of  a  friend  in  his 
hands,  without  some  better  assurance  of  his  virtue  than  merely  his 
name  being  French.*' 

"  It  is  as  well,'*  he  added,  in  a  whisper  to  me,  "  to  take  the  security 
he  offers ;  for  though.  Heaven  knows,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
prove  any  tNng  against  them  if  they  were  to  betray  us,  yet  I  would 
certainly  pursue  the  affiiir ;  and  for  the  honour  of  Frenchmen,  which, 
by-the-way,  is  a  better  security  than  all  their  bonds,  they  would  not  like 
to  have  any  dirty  business  bioqght  before  their  countrymen." 

I  felt  not  a  little  obliged  by  the  ingenuity  with  which  Monsieur  de 
Vitray  modified  his  prejudices,  to  agree  with  his  anxiety  for  my  wel- 
ftre ;  and  soon  after  he  had  done  speaking.  Monsieur  Laiande  himself 
was  ushered  in.  His  countenance  was  not  peculiarly  prepoasessing, 
but  he  readily  undertook  to  do  that  which  was  required ;  and  on  the 
moderate  consideration  of  ten  louis^'orB,  he  furnished  me  with  a 
letter  to  his  agent  in  London,  ordering  I  do  not  know  how  many 
hundred  pairs  o{  siUc  stockings  acccwding  to  sample,  and  leaving  me 
to  discuss  with  him  "the  ajfiur  of  the  aqua  mta,'*  of  which  I  knew 
not  one  word. 

On  b^ging  to  be  enlightened  on  this  suligect,  the  worthy  merchant 
lejdied,  with  a  grin,  that  the  words  he  had  used  would  commit  me  to 
nothing  but  a  glass  of  strong  wateri,  which  he  had  never  yet  kndwn 
disagreeable  to  an  Englishman.  The  term  was  evidently  a  conven- 
tiooal  one  between  the  merchant  and  lus  agent ;  and— satisfied  with 
die  bond  he  gave,  neither  directfy  nor  indirecdy  to  afford  information 
of  my  going,  to  any  other  person  whatsoever — ^I  paid  him  his  money. 
t  then  obtained  fzom  the  attorney  certain  necessary  passes  and  forms 
for  quitting  the  French  and  entering  the  English  pons,  whether  real 
or  forged  I  know  not ;  and  having  satisfied  him  also,  and  his  portress, 
I  took  my  leave  with  Monsieur  do  Vitray,  and  returned  to  the  aubeige 
da  cerfManct  where  we  had  alighted. 

The  next  morning,  as  early  as  possible,  I  procured  for  mjrself  and 
my  page  two  decent  suits  of  black*  which  I  had  not  before  had  time 
to  buy.  My  horses  ai^  equipage  of  every  4und  that  I  could  part  with 
I  sold»  and  did  not  lose  much,  considering  the  circumstances  in  which 
I  was  placed.  I  caused  my  long  hair  to  be  cut  ofi^  shaved  away  my 
mustachoes  and  beard,  changed  my  hat  for  the  most  steeple-crowned 
beaver  I  ooukl  fmd ;  and  having  given  litde  Ball-o*-fira  many  a  lessen 
in  regard  to  his  demeanour,  by  which  he  profited  far  more  than  I  ex- 
pected,  I  prepared  to  seek  a  ship  to  convey  me  across  that  fortunate 
channel  which  separates  England  from  the  rest  of  Europe. 

A  fishing-boat  was  the  only  means  that  presented  itself;  but  the  sea 
was  aalm,  and  the  weather  promising ;  and  having  taken  leave  of  the 
kind  companion  of  my  last  journey,  who  assured  me^  as  we  parted, 
that  I  should  never  be  happy  till  I  returned  to  France,  which,  beyond 
iU  doubt,  was  the  abode  of  happiness  and  the  garden  of  delight,  1  got 
down  to  the  port,  and  having  made  my  baigain  with  the  fisherman, 
was  soon  botinding  over  the  sunshiny  waves  towards  my  native  land 
<moe  more. 

My  name  was  now  dianged  to  Master  Harvey.  Little  Ball-o'-fire, 
all  enjoyment  at  the  idea  of  cheating  the  Roundheads,  was  Dick*  my 
boy ;  and  never  did  I  see  a  lad  so  rapidly  take  up  the  part  he  was  lo 
act,  and  go  thmogb  every  turn  of  it,  without  overchaiging  it  in  the 
least  Neither  he  nor  I  were  very  well  fitted  to  act  as  Puritans;  but 
there  existed  at  that  lime  a  laige  cla^s  between  them  and  the  Cava- 
liers, consisting  of  staid,  thoughtful,  money-making  people.  One  of 
this  body  I  was  calculated  to  represent  with  little  difficulty.  The 
events  which  had  lately  passed  had  lefl  traces  sufficiently  deep  behind 
diem  to  take  off  any  of  the  youthful  swagger  which  might  have 
tiamped  me  as  a  Caralierl  and  the  pentuy  of  my  finances  imposed 
upon  me  the  cautious  economy  which  was  a  part  of  the  diaracter  i 
proposed  to  assume.  Thus  the  matter  was  rendered  easy  to  me ;  and 
in  regard  to  the  boy,  he  seemed  to  conceive  his  part  at  once,  and  to 
feel  a  pleasure  in  performing  it  to  the  life.  The  natural  brevity  of 
speech  which  I  have  before  remarked  was  no  small  advantage  to  him, 
as  it  was  not  likely  to  lead  him  into  any  unwary  disclosures,  and  the 
early  knowledge  of  the  world's  wont  side,  which  he  had  acquired  by 
the  wandering  and  dangerous  existence  he  had  led,  kept  him  always 
en  his  guard  against  the  curiosity  of  otliers. 

Thus  prepared,  afier  a  loQg  but  ea^  sail  we  landed  at  Folkestone, 
JQf^ini  to  pumte  oui  jQoxoej  to  Loodon*    Tb»  only  di$ctt%  tliat 


awaited  us  here  was  fouqd  in  procuring  horses.  At  length,  however, 
two  ugly  monsters  as  ever  were  seen  were  produced,  for  which  an 
enormous  price  was  asked  i  but  as  it  neither  suited  my  finances,  nor 
the  character  I  wished  to  play,  to  disburse  so  much  money  on  so  bad 
a  bargain,  I  agreed  with  a  carrier,  who  was  setting  out  the  same  day 
for  Canierbury,  to  take  my  boy  and  myself  oft  the  front  of  his  cart. 
As  we  drove  slowly  awa. .  1  heard  oneof  the  inn-door  loiterers  ask  the 
wonhy  hostler,  who  had  recommended  strongly  the  hones  I  had  de- 
clmed,  "  Know  ye  who  they  be,  Bill  ?" 

"Not  I,"  answered  the  waterer  of  horses.  "  Some  damned  shabby 
London  hosier,  I  suppose,  and  his  shopboy.  One  of  those  that  have 
neither  spirit  to  cant  like  a  Puritan,  nor  swear  like  a  Cavalier." 

This  character,  which  on  ordinary  occasions  would  not  have  sound* 
ed  very  flattering  in  my  ears,  now  gave  me  no  displeasure.  My  only 
fear  indeed  was  that  it  might  call  forth  some  sally  from  little  fiall-o*- 
fire  which  would  not  be  exactly  in  harmony  with  our  appearance  ;  but 
on  looking  down  at  his  face,  I  saw  that  he  was  sitting  with  the  most 
demure  aspect  in  the  worid,  while  a  slight  twinkle  in  the  comer,  of 
his  eye  betrayed  to  me,  and  me  alone,  that  ho  had  heard  what  passed, 
and  amused  himself  with  the  hostler's  compliment. 

At  Canterbury  I  found  -a  better  store  of  steeds,  and  suited  myself 
well  at  half  the  price  which  had  been  demanded  for  the  bony  moun« 
tains  we  had  refused  at  Folkestone.  I  here  also  laid  in  a  number  of 
samples  of  silks  and  dimities,  as  J  calculated  upon  passing  myself  for  a 
trader;  and  afler  spending  an  undisturbed  night  at  the  inn,  I  set  out 
early  the  foUowing  day  for  London.  A  long  and  hard  day's  riding 
broughime  to  the  great  city,  without  any  accident  or  occurrence  worthy 
of  notice;  and  under  the  direction  of  ray  little  page,  who  seemed  to 
know  every  street  and  alley  that  it  contained,  I  made  my  way  to  a 
small,  nest  inn  in  the  ward  of  Cheap,  nearly  opposite  the  spot  where 
I  found  one  of  the  old  crosses  formerly  stood,  which  had  been  pulled 
down  by  the  Puritens.  The  boy  had  chosen  excellently  well,  and 
perfectly  in  harmony  witji  my  assumed  character.  The  house'  was 
the  resort  of  country  manufacturers  and  traders,  and  combined  with 
cleanness  and  quiet,  comfort  and  frugality.  As  it  was  now  approach- 
ing towards  night,  I  was  shown  to  a  neat  small  chamber,  with  a 
truckle-bed  for  the  boy,  by  the  side  of  the  larger  one.  The  innholder 
himself;  who  had  led  me  thither,  then  demanded  and  received  my 
orders  for  refreshment,  and  left  me  to  contemplate  my  situation  as  I 
now  stood,  for  the  first  time  in  the  capital  of  my  native  hind,  without 
one  friend  on  earth  to  whom  I  coukl  apply,  and  surrounded  on  eveiy 
side  by  difficulties  and  dangers. 

Of  all  kinds  of  solitude,  there  is  none  like  the  solitude  of  a  great 
town---Bo  utterly  desert,  as  far  as  human  sympathies  go.  A  great 
town  is  like  an  immense  Eastern  bazaar,  where  men  buy  and  sell,  and 
are  bought  and  sold ;  and  without  one  has  some  merehanlable  quality 
or  commodity,  or  some  of  the  many  kinds  of  coin  with  which  the 
trade  in  human  relationships  is  carried  on,  he  is  like  a  beggar  in  the 
market-phice,  and  it  must  be  all  steril  as  the  plains  of  Arabia  Petnea. 
I  h^d  nothing  to  sell ;  I  could  be  of  assistance  to  no  one;  I  came 
not  to  barter  my  courage,  or  ray  talents,  or  my  strength,  or  my  Uibour, 
in  raising  any  man  to  power,  or  wealth,  or  fame ;  and  on  the  other 
hand— of  influence,  interest,  or  riches,  l  had  but  little  or  none  to  pay 
any  human  thing  I  might  buy  to  serve  me  mvself.  I  knew  no  one  in 
all  the  vast  mass  of  buildings  that  rose  in  awful  murkiness  around  me  • 
there  was  not  one  heart  in  the  whole  dark,  hive  that  beat  in  sympathy 
with  mme ;  and  as  I  gazed  from  the  high  window  of  my  chamber  out 
upon  the  sea  of  hnman  dwellings  that  stretclied  on  eveiy  side,  I  felt 
more  lonely  than  ever  I  had  done  before  in  my  eiistence. 

The  sun  was  setting  rapidly  in  London,  and  pouring  throu^  the 

foul  and  smoky  air  •  red  and  lurid  glare:  oh,  how  unlike  the  bright 

effulgence  of  his  decline  m  the  calm  •otmtiy!    It  was  like  the  purest 

and  tlie  best  gifts  of  heaven,  that  we  so  frequently  see  darkened  and 

pervened  by  the  passions  and  the  vices  of  the  earthly  beings  on  which 

they  are  bestowed.     High  up  as  I  was,  I  caught  the  sinking  beams  as 

they  streamed  through  the  plague-loaded  air;  but  down  in  the  streets 

below,  darkness  had  asserted  her  right  of  reign,  and  single  lantema 

began  to  creep  along  the  street,  lighting  the  careful  burghers  from  the 

dens  of  dieir.  daily  toil,  either  to  their  evening  meal  or  to  some  dwelling 

detached  from  their  shops.    There  waa  something  both  painful  and 

degradmg  m  the  sight— I   know  not   well   what.     Viewing   them 

separately— distinct  from  the  great  fact  of  society,  and  all  the  sublime 

consequences  diat  result  from  the  mighty  association  of  human  intel- 

l«Jts;  viewing  them,  too,  with  perhaps  somewhat  of  a^undieed  eye 

the  race  of  beings  that  were  there  crawling  about  seemed  so  near 

related  to  the  insect.— so  wormlike  in  their  habits  and  their  state  of 

existence,  that  I  shrank  from  the  idea  of  partaking  the  same  nature 

and,  sick  at  heart,  I  turned  away.  ' 

The  worthy  hoet  was  entering  at  that  moment  with  the  supper  I 

had  ordered,  more  indeed  for  the  boy  tlian  myself;  and  he,  seeing  me 

look  somewhat  pale,  pressed  me  to  my  meal  in  a  friendly  tone,  that 

took  off  the  first  layer  of  misanthropy  that  was  gathering  around  my 

heart.    He  lamented  deeply,  as  he  set  upon  the  table  some  cold  roast 

beef,  that  I  Imd  not  arrived  in  time  to  partake  of  ii  warm,  when  he  had 

placed  it  on  his  guest-table  that  day— as  fine  a  sirioin  as  ever  was  cut* 

However,  it  was  weU-nigh  as  good  Cold,  he  said ;  and  as  for  the  pLvm^ 

porndge  that  accompanied  it,  it  would  do  the  heart  of  any  man  good, 

though  he  was  as  tired  as  if  he  had  ridden  to  CovenHy. 

Little  Ball-o*-fire  found  the  viands  very  satisfactory ;  and,  in  troth  a 
flagon  of  excellent  wine  reconciled  me  greatly  in  spite  of  myself,  to 
being  of  the  same    race  pa  the  Landon  burgham.     M  I  wanted, 
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alio  coDcenung  my  brother,  I  desired  die  hott  to  sit  down, 
«iid  take  his  share  of  the  laninrd — an  invitation  host  neyer  yet  refused ; 
■nd  dravring  his  chair  near  the  fire,  which  had  been  kindled  (or  the 
evening,  lie  sat  nearly  opposite  to  me,  and  did  justice  to  his  own  wine, 
aeasonii^  it  wiih  several  jests  and  several  Jales,  which  brought  him 
oocasioually  near  the  subject  on  which  I  required  intelligence.  He 
spoke  cautioosly,  however,  and  seemed  anxious  to  discover  the  politi- 
cal feelings  of  his  guest,  before  he  committod  himself  by  any  observa- 
tions on  the  state  ot'  the  coauiry.  I  doubted  not,  ncvonhulc>&s — from 
a  certain  laborious  cfliuri  wb;ch  he  made  to  bring  in  a  text  fVom 
the  Bible,  or  some  scriptural  expression  surilcicutly  misapplicdy— :hat 
the  good  innholder  was  not  originally  of  ilie  true-blue  Presbyterian 
•tufl*  which  in  general  formed  the  materials  of  the  inliabibuits  of  the 
city.  On  tliis  supposition  I  ventured,  on  one  occasion  to  call  the  par- 
liamentary  party,  RonnJ  heads,  as  if  by  accident,  at  which  word  mine 
host  bad  nearly  started  from  his  seat;  and  hiying  his  finger  on  his  lips, 
looked  timidly  round,  uttering  a  long  **  Whew !" 

I  afiected  to  be  surprised  at  his  emotion,  and  apologized  fiir  using  a 
wrong  word,  saying  that  I  hud  been  so  long  abroad  occupied  in  my 
trade,  that  I  did  not  rightly  luiow  the  names  by  which  the  parlies 
were  designated  in  England 

**Then  I'll  tell  v-ou  what,  ^-oung  gentleman,"  replied  the  host: 
''take  an  old  ibir's  advice,  and  while  you  are  in  London  never  men- 
lion  the  word  roundhead,  or  prickcar,  or  rebel,  any  more  ilian  you 
would  talk  of  a  rope  in  the  house  of  a  man  who  has  been  hanged. 
But  sigh  if  you  can,  and  look  solemn;  and  speak  of  the  blessed  league 
and  covenant,  and  say  a  few  words  about  God-fearing  folk ;  axyl  if  yon 
have  (my  Scripture  plirases,  in  Heaven's  name  make  use  of  tiiem  right 
or  wrong.  So  shall  you  pa;as  through  the  city  wuh  good  report,  and 
maybe  escape  the  pillory." 

^  Why  my  good  friend."  I  replied,  **  I  do  not  intend  te  do  any  thing 
to  deserve  the  pillory,  and  therefore  trust  to  escape  it ;  but  as  I  may 
fijl  into  otlier  sins,  through  ignorance,  I  pri^ee  tell  me  what  has  been 
passing  here  during  ilie  last  day  or  two,  that  I  may  know  .who  are 
'  good  men  and  who  arc  not.  Lords  Goring  and  Capel<«— how  are  they 
held  now  ?" 

** Hush,  hush!"  cried  the  host;  "mention  not  the  names  of  such 
black  malignants ;  the  name  of  Satan  himself  would  be  more  savoury 
to  the  nostrils  of  the  saints.  They  arc  both  of  them,  thank  God,  safely 
housed  at  Windsor,  there  to  await  judgment." 

It  was  evident  enough  that  the  good  landlord  seasoned  his  mention 
of  the  Cavaliers  with  epithets  very  difilt^rent  from  those  which  he 
would  have  bestowed  had  his  heart  been  free;  and  I  proceeded  to  ask 
him  what  had  become  of  Lord  Guring's  Kentish  companions. 

**Some  in  prison — ^iome  in  prison,  alack!"  replied  tlie  host;  "and 
some  wandering  about  the  country.  But  I  must  be  bustling,  I  must 
be  bustling,"  he  continued  evidently  alarmed  at  the  turn  which  the 
oonveraation  had  taken.     "Here  Jack,  Will,  carry  auay  Master — " 

"  Harvey,"  I  said  as  he  paused  for  the  name. 

*'Ay,  ay,  true.  Master  Havey^a  supper.  Will,  jrou  dog!^  make 
haste;"  and  so  saying,  the  wojthy  innkeeper  took  his  leave,  and  left 
me  to  seek  repose. 

I  was  too  much  fetigued,  and ,  too  anxious,  to  be  able  to  sleep 
•oundly ;  and  after  a  night  of  restless  and  troublous  dreams,  I  rase 
to  consider  what  couree  I  ought  to  pursue,  to  gain  tidings  of  my 
hrotlier.  Up  to  that  moraevt  I  had  formed  no  plan  for  my  further 
conduct  To  reach  London  and  seek  for  Frank,  as  best  I  might,  had 
been  my  detennination,  thinking  tlmt  some'  means  of  prosecuting  that 
search  would  naturally  occur  to  me;  but  now,  the  question  of  how  fo 
carry  it  on,  where  to  begin,  or  in  what  manner  to  proceed,  puzzled 
me  completely;  and  for  near  half  an  hour  I  continued  walking  up  and 
down  my  little  chamber,,  without  coming  to  any  conclusion.  At 
length,  with  little  Ball-o'-fire  for  my  guide,  I  issued  forth  into  the 
atreet,  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  agent  of  Mcmsieur  LAlande,  one 
Hezekiah  Manuel,  in  Bucklersbury. 

Every  thing  was  already  in  activity  and  confusion ;  and  my  eyes 
were  dazzled,  and  my  ears  deafened,  with  the  various  sights,  soimds, 
and  cries  of  the  streets.  There  was  business  aiul  importance  too  in 
the  air  of  every  one ;  and  though,  God  knows,  I  had  anxieties  enough 
at  heart-— among  the  number  of  grave  and  thoughtful  faces  that  I 
enoountered,  some  with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  stones,  some  with  lips 
speaking  to  themselves,  some  looking  straight-forward,  yet  seeing 
nothing  but  the  object  of  their  own  thoughts,  and  running  over  every 
thing  in  dieir  way — I  felt  as  if  I  was  the  only  really  idle  person  there. 

After  walking  along  the  great  thoroughfare  for  some  way,  we  turned 
through  one  or  two  narrower  streets ;  and  on  inquiring  for  IJezekiah 
Manuel,  were  directed  to  a  tall  gloomy  house,  with  no  signs  whatever 
of  activity  or  business  in  its  asp(;ct.  As  we  approached,  a  single  in- 
dividual came  forth,  leaving  a  door,  wliich  swung  with  a  weight  and 
puUy,  to  close  itself  behind  him.  In  this  operation,  however,  we 
interrupted  it ;  and  going  in,  found  ourselves  in  tlie  entry  of  a  long 
warehouse,  up  the  dim  extent  of  which  we  could  see  several  figures 
of  porters  and  warehousemen  moving  about  in  sileqce  and  semi- 
obscurity. 

On  our  right  hand  a  considerable  space  had  been  taken  off  the 
warehouse  for  what  were  apparently  counting-houses.  These  were 
■epareted  from  the  rest  of  the  building  by  thick  partitions  of  wood, 
with  here  and  there  a  high  window,  looking  up  tha  long  perspective 
of  the  waro'rooms.  A  door  aLu),  with  some  effiiced  inscription, 
probably  purporting  that  there  stood  the  office,  appeared  in  the  wood- 
work; and  thither  we  directed  our  steps,  knocking  fiiet,  to  obtain 


pennission  to  enter.  A  voice  shouted  to  ui  to  oeme  in;  and  %  mO" 
ment  afterward,  we  stood  in  a  dull  small  room,  in  which  were  two 
indiv ideals,  one  of  whom  I  concluded  to  be  the  penon  I  wanted. 

There  was  no  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  trader.  Hia 
whole  appearance  at  once  proclaimed  him:  but  the  otlier  individual 
was  not  so  easily  recognised.  He  was  at  the  time  I  entered  leanin|f 
with  his  right  arm  upon  a  high  desk,  and  holding  his  sheathed  sword 
in  his  left  hand,  with  an  air  of  easy  freedom.  His  figure  was  fine 
and  manly,  and  his  countenance  iM>ble,  but  stem  and  dark.  His  dresa 
was  that  of  an  officer  of  high  rank ;  and  yet  there  was  a  scrupuloiie 
simplicity  about  it,  which  went  beyond  that  of  the  most  puritanic  of 
his  party.  The  eyes  of  both  ilie  trader  and  his  companion  were  fixed 
upon  the  door,  with  something  «'  expectation  in  them;  and  as  I  entered 
the  exclamation  of  '^It  is  not  he  yet,"  broke  from  both  the  strangers 
at  once. 

It  was  not  at  all  my  desire  to  come  in  collision  with  any  part  of  the 
parliamentary  army;  and  therefore  advancing  at  once  to  the  raeichanlb 
I  presented  him  the  letter  from  his  correspondent  at  Calais,  telkng 
him  at  I  he  same  time,  that  aa  1  saw  he  was  busy  I  would  come  back 
again  the  folfowing  day.  He  twisted  open  the  lett^,  however,  withp 
Qut  answering  me,  and  read  the  contents. 

**0h,  yery  well!  very  well!  young  man,"  he  saidi  when  he  saw 
what  it  contained.  **  To-morrow  will  do.  Come  about  noon.  A 
youth  from  France,"  he  continued,  turning  to  his  companion.  "  From 
Lalande,  you  know,  Master  Henry,  who  gives  us  such  good  inteUigenoe. 
But  there  secois  nothing  at  present.'* 

By  the  time  he  had  finished  hia  sentence  I  was  out  of  the  room; 
and  closmg  the  door  behind  me,  was  issuing  Cbrih  into  the  street, 
when  I  was  suddenly  called  back.  'V^oung  man!  Master  whal's-youi> 
name!"  shouted  the  merchant.  *'  A  word  with  you! «  word  with  you, 
if  you  please." 

'*  I  turned  accordingly,  not  particularly  pleased  with  the  recall;  and 
ho  led  the  way  back  to  the  inner  room,  where  I  found  his  com- 
panion seated  at  a  table,  and  apparently  waiting  my  return.  He  had 
Lalaiide's  letter  in  his  hand ;  and  as  I  entered,  politely  pointed  to  a 
scat.  **Sit  down.  Master  Haney!"  he  said,  in  a  fine  deep  voice, 
running  his  eyes  over  the  letter,  for  my  name.  "  Sit  down  and  answer 
me  a  few  questions,  which  I  wish  resolved  conooming  the  stale  of 
France.  You  are  an  Englishman,  I  presume,  by  your  namer*  I 
bowed.    *'  Probably  one  of  tlie  Harveys  of  Sandwich  T  he  continued. 

*'  We  are  from  the  same  origin,"  I  replied ;  "  but  I  was  bom  in 
Devonshire." 

**  Have  you  been  long  in  France?"  he  proceeded,  rather  in  a  tone 
of  magisteriisl  examination,  which  did  not  particularly  put  me  at  my  ease. 

**Some  time,"  I  answered,  restrictmg  my  rejoinders  to  as  few  words 
as  poffiible. 

"  When  did  you  arrive,  and  where  did  you  landf*  he  next  demanded, 

**1  came  to  England  the  day  before  yestorday,"  I  replied,  "and 
landed  at  Folkestone;  from  thence  proceeded  to  Canterbury  with  a 
carrier,  and  thence  rode  to  London." 

"Good !"  said  the  examiner;  **  good ;  and  what  may  be  your  buaineea 
or  employment." 

"I  am  at  present  a  traveller,"  I  replied,  with  rather  a  double 
meaning  to  my  words,  "  and  am  glad  to  carry  commissions  for  any 
good  house" 

"When  go  you  back  to  France  f  demanded  the  officer  thoughtfully. 

**As  soon,"  I  repUed,  "as  I  can  finish  my  businees  here." 

"Well  then,"  said  the  other,  "I  will  trust  you  per  chance  with  a 
commission,  when  you  go  thither,  which  if  you  execute  faithfully  and 
well,  you  shall  have  cause  to  He  satisfied.  But  hark,"  he  added,  aa 
the  swinging  of  the  outer  door  made  itself  heard.  "Get  you  into  tliat 
inner  chamber— I  will  speak  with  you  more  in  a  few  muiutes.  Close 
the  door!" 

As  he  spoke  I  arose,  and  tamed  towards  the  inner  door  to  which 
he  pointed ;  and  as  I  did  so,  some  one  dressed  also  as  a  parliamentary 
officer  entered  by  the  opposite  one.  I  passed  out  so  rapidfy,  however, 
that  I  could  neither  myself  see  who  it  was  that  entered,  nor  could  be 
seen  by  him  with  any  distinatness.  Little  Ball-o*-fire,  who  waa 
behind  me,  had  a  better  glance;  and  we  had  scarcely  entered  the 
room,  when  he  whispered  in  my  ear  that  the  new  comer  was  the  very 
man  who  had  commanded  the  soldiers  at  Masterton  House.  The  first 
words  that  were  uttered  in  the  other  chamber  immediately  confirmed 
this  piece  of  news;  and  I  found  that  I  might  oongi«tulate  myself  o|i 
having  escaped  the  friendly  glance  of  my  old  acquaintance,  Master 
Walter  Dixon,  by  a  single  moment.  I  proceeded  as  far  as  I  could 
from  the  door,  which  little  Ball-o'-fire  had  certainly  pushed  to^  but 
had  not  completely  closed,  instigated  by  a  curiosity,  I  believe,  of  which 
he  had  his  full  share.  From  the  distance  at  which  I  sat  only  a  small 
part  of  what  was  said  reached  my  ears;  but  the  boy,  notwithstanding 
several  signs  I  made  him  to  desist,  continued  to  listen,  and  afterward 
related  to  me  nearly  all  that  passed. 

"Give  you  good  morrow.  Master  Ireton,'*  said  the  well-known  fonea 
of  Walter  Dixon.  "Give  you  good  teerrow.  Master  Manuel;  but  me- 
thinks  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  avoid  the  room  while  I  speak  with 
General  Ireton." 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  repUed  the  person  who  had  just  been  apeakiay 
to  me,  and  whom  I  now  found  to  be  the  well  known  and  since  more 
fomous  Ireton.  "Not  in  the  least!  stay.  Master  Manuel  T  shell  en« 
treat  you.  Master  Dixon,  to  keep  to  general  terms,  for  reasov  best 
known  to  myself.  All  that  may  poM  between  you  and  me  can  be 
talked  of  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cammit  no  one." 
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*'Witb  dl  ray  haaiil"  r^joixiad  Waller  Dixon.  ''But  U  m  to  be  re- 
membered, too,  tbot  my  buaineei  u  to  be  spoken  of,  ai  well  as  youn. 
However,  I  care  not;  great  UiingB  are  seldom  amnged  by  private' 
conversations;  and  little  can  be  made  of  any  diing  I  can  say.^ 

**  Well,  sir,"  r^ineil  Iretpn,  *'the  only  question  between  n^andibr 
which  I  have  ¥raited  you  here  near  an  hour,  is  whether  you  will  or 
wUI  not  undertake  to  do  what  was  prpposod  by  the  council  of  ogitaton." 

"JVI^jor^geneml  Ireton,"  answered  Walter  Dixon,  **you  sjieaic  asif  I 
were  to  be  at  your  beck  at  the  slightest  word;  and  that  when  you 
write  to  me  fh>m  £sBez,  saying  meet  me  at  such  an  hour  and  such  a 
plcu:e,  I  were  to  leave  all  other  necessary  business  to  do  your  bidding. 
Such,  liowever,  cannot  be  the  case;  I  have  come  out  of  good«will  to 
meet  you,  as  sooii  as  I  could  conveniently;  and  I  have  to  reply,  that  if 
you  will  ensure  me  tlie  possession  of  the  estates  so  Mien  held  out  to 
me  as  the  rewards  Ibr  my  good  services,  ami  so  oflen  refiised  when 
the  services  were  periormed — ^if  you  will  ensure  them  to  me,  I  will 
undertake  >vhat  you  propose;  but  if  not,  you  must  seek  some  other 
man." 

"Sir,  how  can  I  ensure  them  to  you,"  demanded  Ireton,  "when  I 
have  but  one  voice  out  of  many  T' 

"This  is  all  very  specious.  Master  Ireton,"  rejoined  the  other;  "but 
I  have  it  from  the  best  authority,  that  you  were  chiefly  the  person  to 
oppose  their  grant  to  me,  notwithstanding  the  good  service  I  hod  ren- 
dered in  staying  Masterton's  regiment  from  joining  Goring  till  Fairfax 
beat  him." 

**  We  had  no  excuse,  sir,  fi>r  sequestrating  the  estates,"  replied  Ire- 
ton,  "  and  therefore  I  opposed  their  baiag  granted  to  any  one  but  tlio 
lady  who  possessed  them." 

"  No  excuse,  sir!"  ecliocd  Walter  Dixon,  in  an  angry  tone.  "  What, 
when  she  received  and  maintained  at  her  house  one  of  the  bitterest 
malignants  of  die  time;  and  kept  his  whole  regiment  quartered  down 
in  the  village  tor  five  days!" 

"How  could  she  help  itT*  demanded  ireton.  "What  power  had 
she  to  resist  his  stay?  where  waa  her  ibrce  to  ^xpel  the  Cavaiiea  he 
brought  r' 

"Ptehaw!  pshaw!  Master  Ireton,'' answered  the  othe^  "The  fair 
dame  of  Penibid-bouroe  u*ould  have  lost  her  lands  long  ago»  had  she 
been  less  fair.  But  now,  man— now  that  she  is  gone,  no  ane  knows 
whither;  now  that  her  malignancy  is  as  clear  and  evident  as  daylight, 
or  your  own  republicanism^  what  reMoo,  in  justice  or  in  policy,  can 
bo  given  for  not  gmnting  me  (be  estates?  Am  I  not  her  cousin,  her 
next  of  kin?" 

"Ay,  but  her  husband!"  said  Ireton;  "you  forget  her  husband,  sir. 
The  estates  ore  his  in  reversion,  and  not  yours.  I  know  what  you 
would  say-— that  he  is  a  malignant,  and  a  wonhipper  of  the  benst, 
and  so  (brth— Ifiis  Sir  Andrew  Fleming.  But  between  you  and  me 
sucli  language  must  not  be  talked,  ijet  bim  wocship  what  beast  he 
will,  it  malteis  little  to  the  state.  Against  the  state  he  has  never 
drawn  his  swordt  and  more,  he  is  protected  by  Mazorin,  with  whom 
there  is  good  hope  of  a  treaty,  which  will  take  the  sting  out  of  the 
young  serpent  timt  is  now  riding  the  seas." 

"So!  so!  that  chimes  well  with  what  I  have  heard  before,"  replied 
the  other;  "and  so,  while  Ireton,  and  Cromwell,  and  Harrieoi]  are 
raising  ap  their  heads  from  noihing,  and  riding  in  their  coaches,  I,  as 
good  a  roan  as  any  of  (hem,  am  to  be  denied  the  first  and  only  thing  I 
ask,  because  a  foul,  papistical  malignant  is  protected  by  one  of  the 
scarlet  broiherfaood  of  Rome!  Fy,  Master  Ireton — ^fy,  this  is  not  as  it 
should  be ;  xind  it  must  be  mended  too.  It  would  seem  as  if  tbot  man's 
life  were  destined  to  be  my  plague  Why!  how  did  he  escape  the 
fever  of  wliich  his  hypocritical  friend  Du  Tillet  died,  in  the  spring 
tide?  But  this  must  be  amended!  Major-general  Iretoa,  I  will  be  a 
whistle  for  no  man's  moutb,  to  call  his  dogs  when  he  wcmts  them.  I 
will  not  undertake  what  yoiur  agitaSors  require;  I  will  not  go  to  the^ 
fool  parliament,  and — " 

"Hush!  hush!  hush!"  cried  the  others, and  then  followed  a  conver- 
sation in  a  lower  key,  which  was  neady  lost,  except  an  occasional 
phrase  spoken  louder  for  the  soke  of  emphosis.  Thus  i  heard  the 
word»-~ 

"  A  thousand  pounds  paid  you  down  now  by  Manuel  here."-—"  'Tia 
a  temptation,",  answered  the  other,  *'  but  it  will  not  do— I  am  for 
France*"  Then  fi>l!owed  something  more,  to  which  Dixon  replied, 
"No,  DO,  no!  Why  waste  your  money  on  me?-— Pride  will  do  it  for 
pure  zeal.  No,  no,  I  will  have  all  or  nothing.  The  day  may  come 
when  you  will  have  no  excuse  to  lefuse  me ;  and  then  if  you  do  refiise 
ma  why,  so  be  it!  Now  forewelL  But  whisper  a  word  of  die 
bnsinesB  in  good  Cokmel  Pride's  ear,  and  he  will  do  all  you  can  desire. 
Farewell!    Manuel,  do  not  forget  to  sea  me  lo-night" 

"Whither  is  he  gone,  now?"  said  the  voice  of  the  merchant.  "I 
blow  nov"  answered  Ivoton,  careleady.  **  Perhaps  to  betray  our  sc- 
ereta  to  the  parliament:  if  he  do  tha^  ho  shall  have  short  distance  and 
a  volley — Perhaps  to  murder  this  Sir  Andrew  Fleming:  if  ha  do  that, 
pmy  God  Mazarin  hang  hittkl  He  is  no  small  villain  that,  I  tell  thee, 
Hasetkiah.  Manuel  t  and  I  fear  much  we  must  give  him  the  estates  he 
oavets,  though  Ihey  rightfully  bek>ng  to  a  fiur  better  man  than  himselC 
'Tia  a.  great  pity  that  in  purifying  the  stote,  and  lopping  away  all  the 
MBiatrous  anomalies  with  which  the  vioea  and  follies  of  men  have 
corri4>ted  the  only  pure  and  aimple  form  of  government,  we  9te 
abUged  to  woik  with  such  took  as  that  Yet  what  can  we  do?  our 
anemias  use  the  like  against  us;  If  they  be  hypocrites^  «e  must  be 
hypoQiitask  and  outdo  tfaem  in  hypocriay.  If  they  ampky  tamvee*  wa 
Biiiit  aiDy^r  kaaycp^hiiinalMaiiBteniiftcnnBkvtatt^        and 


wo  be  to  him  alone  whose  object  in  doing  so  is  bed!  The  end  saao* 
titles  the  means;  but  if  the  end  be  bad,  the  means  damn  him  who  em- 
ploys them.  That  man  Dixon  thinks  I  do  not  know  him;  but  I  do.— 
He  is  what  may  bo  called  a  blunt  hypocrito,  and  half  his  rudeness  is 
aflected  to  cover  the  cumiing  ef  his  heart.  Vou  heard  of  that  lata 
business  of  his,  and  die  escape  of  his  prisoner.  Oh,  how  he  lamented 
the  chance! — ailer  he  had  been  the  denouncer  of  tlie  malignant — the 
movoT  of  his  arrest— to  lose  him,  when  his  condemnation  and  the  se> 
questration  of  the  estates  was  sure!  Such  was  hi^  talk;  but  if  it  was 
not  all  a  cunning  device,  deeply  connected  with  his  longings  for  the 
other  estates,  I  am  deceived.  1  will  tel>  you  what  must  be  done  ai 
present;  and- you,  Manuel,  must  seek. me  out  the  man — " 

"  But  you  fbigci,"  said  (he  merchant,  "  the  young  man  in  the  inner 
room;  ho  must  Imve  heard  all — " 

"  I  did  not  forget  him,"  replied  Ireton ;  "  but  the  door  is  shut,  and  he 
could  molve  nothing  of  what  has  passed,  even  if  h^  did  hear,  espc- 
cially  if  he  bo  newly  come  to  London.  Coil  him  forth,  however,  and 
we  sihall  sec." 

Little  L;aU-o*-nre  had,  as  I  have  said,  lef\  a  small  clink  of  the  door 
open  when  he  followeti  me  into  the  room;  but  om  ireton  spoke  the  laitf 
words  he  pushed  it  to,  ahiio5t  imperceptibly,  and  then  sprai^  to  my 
side,  where  I  sat  at  iho  farther  esd  of  the  apartment,  looking  out  of  a 
narrow  window  into  a  small  paved  coiu't,  where  two  happy  children 
were  playing  in  the  gutter,  forming  a  strange  ct>ntrai»i  in  their  iimocent 
gnmbols  with  the  dark  and  knavish  v.ords  that  were  continually  poured 
into  my  ear  from  the  other  side. 

"  iS'QW,  Master  Harvey  I  itovv  come  out,  if  ]r*on  please,  and  speak 
with  die  general,"  said  tho  trader,  opening  the  door  of  the  mom  in 
which  I  had  been  placed.  1  did  os  he  desired,  and  resuming  the  seat 
which  I  had  formerly  occupied  oppoetiie  to  Ireton,  who  fixed  on  me  bis 
keen  and  penetrating  glance,  as  if  he  fain  would  have  read  the  truth 
in  my  heart,  before  he  endeavoured  to  gain  it  fnim  my  lips> 

"K^,  sir !"  he  said,  v%hen  I  waa  seated,  "ui&y  I  ask  you  sincerely,  4f 
you  have  not  heard  all  that  has  passed  between  myself  and  a  person 
just  grme?" 

"  The  g: eater  part  of  it,"  I  replied  calmly;  for  I  folt  very  sure  that 
denial  would  be  in  vain,  and  but  perhaps  involve  me  in  deeper 
suspicions. 

"Boldly  answered!"  rejoir.eil  Ireton;  "and  I  htAd  you  not  the 
worse  for  answering  boldly.  Master  Harvey.  Yet  a  little  further,  if 
you  please ;  what  diH  you  make  of  what  you  heard  /" 

"  Simply,"  I  replied,  making  use  of  what  cotmiiercial  terms  I  had 
at  command,  "  simply  that  the  house  you  wanted  lo  deal  with  pretend 
to  too  high  commis&ion;  that  you  oticred  wiuit  was. reasonable,  but 
they  woukl  not  come  to  terms." 

"The  parliamentarian  looked  'at  nio  a  moment  with  a  grim  smile. 
"  Right ! — right! — right !"  be  repeated  thoughtfully;  "  they  do  pretend 
to  too  high  a  commifision !  I'hiuk  you  he  uiderstands  the  full  mean- 
ing of  his  -words,  Manuel  ?"  he  demanded,  turning  to  the  merchant 
who  stood  beside  him. 

.  "  No,  no!"  replied  the  other;  "he  uses  them  but  as  common  con^ 
mercial  terms.     Explain  to  his  worship.  Metier  Ilarvoy,  what—" 

"It  skills  not!  it  skills  not!"  interrupting  Ireton,  "to  waste  lime 
upon  it;  he  can  make  nothing  of  it.  Tell  me,  young  sir,  as  you 
erofised  from  France  lo  Englaui^  heard  you  aught  of  young  Charks 
Stewart  calling  him&elf  Prince  of  Wales  i ' 

I  felt  my  cheek  bum  with  u:dignation,  and  caw  the  hand  of  little 
Ball-o'-fire  who  t^tood  beside  me,  playing  with  the  hilt  of  his  dagger, 
with  rather  an  oiuoious  degree  of  fa miUariiy.  I  answered  as  briefly 
as  possible,  however,  that  I  had  come  over  in  an  npeji  boat,  and  hod 
been  too  fidl  of  other  thoughts  to  attend  to  any  political  matters 
whatever. 

"  Good  !"  answered  Ireton,  "  good !  thou  has  done  wij-ely ;  /or  such 
spirits  as  thine  are  not  fitted  to  mingle  in  the  hard  things  of  ]x>licy. 
'Thou  soyc^t  then  art  goirr^  hack  to  France  soon ;  will  thou  be  tho 
bearer  of  a  letier  thither  iiir  nie,  for  which  thou  shalt  be  well  rewarded  ?" 

"Good  sir,"  I  replied,  "  I  am  no  letter-carrier;  and  I  would  unwil- 
lingly mix  m}-self  with  any  thing  out  of  my  spliere.  If  it  l>e  a  com- 
mission to  any  mercantile  house,  I  will  willingly  charge  myself  with 
it  at  the  ordinary  mte  of  such  things ;  but  if  it  be  a  matter  of  polities, 
I  tell  you  freely  I  will  none  of  it" 

**  Thou  art  wise  and  cautious,"  answered  Ireton  ;  "  but  that  with 
which  I  would  charge  thee  is  neither  commercial  nor  ]xiliticaL  It  m 
but  the  letter  of  one  friend  to  another,  seeking  to  render  him  a  service; 
thus  for  I  may  tell  thee.  Many  years  gone,  I  should  have  lost  my 
lifo  at  sea,  had  not  a  man  who  was  in  the  same  ship  with  me,  a  man 
whom  I  had  never  seen  before,  saved  my  life  at  the  imminent  peril  of 
his  own.  Now,  though  I  valuta  life  as  little  as  any  man  ihai  ever  yet 
was  bom,  such  a  service  as  that  which  I  received  was  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, and  through  life  my  eye  has  never  been  off  him  who  rendered 
it  Since  those  daya  a  titousand  changes  have  come  over  ilic  world, 
like  the  rolling  variations  of  the  year ;  and  that  which  was  then  but 
a  small  seed  cast  casually  into  the  ground,  has  now  risen  to  a  great 
tree,  and  is  ready  to  bear  fruit  la  a  woixl,  I  have  it  now  in  my 
powMT,  not  to  repay  the  debt  of  Iife~-that  I  can  nover  repay—but  to 
render  in  return  a  great  for  a  greater  service ;  and  I  would  empl<^ 
a  person  totally  imconnected  with  aiiy  of  the  parties  that  tear  this 
poor  distracted  land,  to  seek  out  the  man  I  want,  and  give  into  his 
own  bands  when  he  is  alone— for  he  is  accompanied  frequently  by 
those  wboaa  interests  are  opposed  to  his,  and  whose  persuasions  may 
Imd  him  into  ii%^-4o  give  inia  hia  own  hands  a  leiier  containing 
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tkUngn  which  imy  serve  him,  and  directbnt  which  may  hring  him  to 
high  fortune.     Wilt  then  undertake  Ihie  charge,  young  man  i" 

The  republican  spoke  slowly  and  earnestly ;  and  there  was  in  his 
whole  manner  a  degree  of  noble  and  manly  feeling,  that  convinced 
me  of  his  sincerity, 

*'  Without  doubting  you,  sir,"  I  replied,  'Hhough  thcae  are  days  of 
doubt,  I  will  undertake  that  with  which  you  charge  me.  I  feel  sure 
that  you  would  not,  after  what  you  have  said,  give  into  my  han^s  any 
paper  which,  if  found  upon  me,  might  compromise  me  with  any  party." 

**  Rest  sure  of  that,"  replied  Ireton.  *"  Deceivers  I  would  willingly 
deceive.  Against  hypocrites  one  must  use  hypocrisy ;  but  it  were  a 
foolish  and  sinful  economy  to  cheat,  when  the  business  may  be  done 
by  plain  dealing.  Now,  tell  me  where  thou  lodgest,  and  the  letter 
shall  be  sent  to  thee,  with  wherewithal  to  Bear  the  expeitfos  thou 
mayst  incur." 

**  I  lodge  at  present,"  I  replied,  "  at  the  Pack-horse  in  West  Cheap ; 
but,  I  pray  you,  let  not  your  communication  be  long  delayed,  for  I 
must  quit  this  place  as  soon  as  my  affiiini  be  finished." 

"  Before  night  thou  shalt  hear  more,"  replied  Ireton.  "  But  let  me 
warn  thee,  youth.  Thou  has  heard  my  name  and  station ;  mention  no 
^Kord  thereof  to  any  man  whatsoever ;  and  so  tutor  thy  boy  here— 
who,  to  say  sooth,  looks  more  like  some  ruffling  Cavalier*s  foot*pege 
than  a  sober  trader's  boy — so  tutor  his  tongue  that  he  come  not  to 
lose  his  ears,  by  blabbing  that  he  has  seen  Master  Ireton  in  tandon, 
when  all  the  world  thought  him  afar  off. 

I  willingly  promised  silence  myself,  and  warranted  the  discretion 
of  my  boy ;  and  telling  Master  Uezekiah  Manuel  that  I  sliould  come 
back  the  next  day  to  speak  about  the  silk  stockings  (which  engage- 
ment, however,  1  never  intended  to  keep),  I  made  my  way  out  into 
the  street,  not  a  little  pleased  to  have  escaped  so  easily  from  the  dan- 
gerous situation  in  which  I  had  been  placed. 

My  next  oonsidemtion  was,  how  most  readily  to  change  the  gold- 
smith's bills  which  1  had  brought  with  me  from  Masterton  House  into 
money.  The  person  on  whom  they  were  drawn  in  London  was  one 
of  the  oldest  tradesmen  of  my  family  ;  but  never  having  seen  me,  he 
could  not  detect  me  under  my  assumed  name,  even  if  I  presented  the 
bill  myself.  This  I  ultimately  resolved  to  do,  thinking  that  it  was  not 
at  all  unlikely  that  a  perMxi  who  hod  always  taken  an  interest  in  the 
aflairs  of  my  family,  and  whose  prosperity  had  been  greatly  brought 
about  hy  my  fotber's  patronage,  might  have  acquired  some  information 
of  his  patron's  eldest  son,  whose  arrest  must,  in  ^l  probability,  have 
reached  bis  ears.  At  the  inn  I  ac<x>rdingly  made  the  bills  payable  to 
Master  George  Harvey ;  and,  still  guided  by  my  boy,  set  out  once 
more  for  Milk-street,  where  the  goldsmith  live<i,  close  by  the  little 
church  of  St.  Magdelene.  He  was  well  known  and  easily  found ;  hut 
on  inquiring  for  him  in  his  shop,  ons  of  the  men  who  was  carefully 
rolling  up  some  silver  dishes  in  leathern  skins,  informed  me  that 
Master  Wilson  had  just  stepped  forth,  but  would  be  back  shortly. 

I  paused  for  a  moment  in  the  shop ;  but  as  I  saw  that  the  man 
viewed  me  with  a  suspicious  eye,  and  swept  the  counter  of  one  or  two 
small  articles  of  jewelry  that  lay  tliereon,  I  told  him  with  somewhat 
of  a  smile  that  I  would  return  in  half  on  hour ;  and,  walking  out,  I 
entered  the  liule  church  hard  by,  the  door  of  which  stood  open.  I 
passed  away  the  time  in  reading  the  monumental  inscriptions  that  graced 
the  aisle,  and  moralizing  upon  the  tombstones  of  many*  a  worihy  mer- 
chant and  fat  alderman — ^Thomas  Skinners,  and  Gerard  Gores,  and 
Thomas  Hawkinses  innumerable  i  while,  set  down  fair  in  order,  came 
an  account  of  all  the  copious  posterity  of  sons  and  daughters  which 
each  had  left  in  his  generation.  But  my  mind  was  little  in  the  busi- 
ness; and  while  my  eyes  were  busy  upon  tiie  tombs  of  the  defunct 
burghers,  and  an  occasional  comment  on  their  state  or  fate  crossed  my 
thoughts,  another  train  of  ideas  proceeded  slowly  in  my  brain,  the 
subject  of  which  was  Walter  Dixon,  and  his  conversation  with  the 
republican  general. 

It  were  of  little  use  to  record  all  the  steps  by  which  I  arrived  at 
conclusions  on  the  matter;  it  is  sufficient  that  from  all  I  had  heard  I 
gained  a  clearer  insight  into  the  late  events  of  my  life  than  I  had 
hitherto  possessed.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  puzzle  any  one  who  may 
read  these  pages,  by  recording  the  false  suppositions  which  mingled 
themselves  with  the  more  correct  ones  that  1  formed;  5ut  those  con- 
clusions which  proved  afterward  to  be  just,  were  as  follows ;— Walter 
Dixon,  evidently  the  villain  I  had  supposed  him  from  the  first,  had 
been  guided  all  through  his  conduct  to  my  brother  and  myself^  from 
our  first  meeting  him  at  Amesbury,  by  the  purpose  of  preventing  our 
jun(*tion  with  ll>rd  Goring.  Tho  reward  he  proposed  to  himself,  and 
which  probably  had  been  held  out  to  him  by  some  of  the  leaders  of 
more  influence  than  himself,  was  the  estates  of  Lady  Eleanor  Flem- 
ing; and,  beyond  doubt,  the  scheme  was  cunningly  devised  both  for 
making  her  the  means  of  staying  my  brother  on  his  march,  and  for 
bringing  her,  by  our  stay  at  her  dwelling,  within  the  list  of  malignants, 
as  they  were  called,  whose  property  was  confiscated  every  day  for  the 
use  of  some  knave  like  himself.  Gabriel  Jones  had  evidently  been 
merely  his  agent  and  spy,  bribed  perhaps  by  the  prospect,  of  sharing 
the  spoil ;  and  by  his  directions,  undoubtedly,  Walter  Dixon  liad  fol- 
lowed us  from  Exeter  to  Amesbury.  From  all  that  had  passed,  I 
doubted  not  that  the  parliamentarian  had  been  instigated  to  denounce 
my  brother  as  projecting  new  schemes  of  revolt,  by  Lady  Eleanor 
herself,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  off  his  marriage  with  Emily.  This 
idea  was  familiar  with  my  mind  before,  and  I  thence  derived  an 
aosuiance  of  my  brother's  safety,  as  for  as  his  life  went— for  I  felt 
pun  that  her  love  for  him  was  too  great  to  suffer  her  to  take  such 


steps  without  having  previously  esoertained  his  security.  Neverthe- 
less, to  find  him  was  still  a  great  obfect  vrith  me ;  for  altbough,  I 
confess,  after  all  that  had  happened,  I  despaired  of  detaching  him  from 
the  pursuit  of  his  criminal  passion  for  lady  Eleanor,  I  oocdd  not  be 
satisfied  till  I  had  made  myself  sure  of  his  personal  safety.  Of  course 
the  more,  selfish  desire  of  obtaining  his  renunoiation  of  Emily's  hand 
had  its  share  in  my  motives;  but  finatemal  affection,  notwithstanding 
all  he  had  done  to  shake  it, — notwithstanding  that  eoteem  and  rea^iect 
were  gonev— «till  made  me  dream  of  saving  him  from  the  ruin  he  had 
brought  upon  himself,  even  when  the  hope  of  doing  so  was  almoat 
extinguished. 

Such  was  the  subject  of  my  rmninationa,  while  I  remained  in  the 
church  of  Sl  Mary  Magdalene,  in  Milk'Street;  and  they  sufficed  to 
occupy  fully  more  time  than  I  had  intended  to  oonaume  in  that  place. 
At  length  greatly  to  the  relief  of  little  Ball-o'-fire,  who  was  tired  by 
this  time  of  old  monuments  and  his  own  thoughts,  I  once  more  left 
the  church,  and  entered  the  shop  of  the  goldsmith,  where  I  found  the 
worthy  merchant  himself.  He  took  the  bills  as  a  matter  of  ooune, 
and  glanced  his  eye  over  them. 

"Ay !"  cried  he,  as  he  recul  the  names ^—^ Master  Harry  MasterlOD 
-~and  where  is  he  at  present,  pray,  young  gentleman  f— where  is  the 
indorser?" 

**  He  was  in  Frsnce  when  last  I  left  him,"  I  replied.  ''Pftiy,  where 
is  his  brother  t  Can  you  inform  me,  as  I  have  business  fo  transect 
with  him?" 

**  Not  I—- not  I !  I  know  nothing  of  him !"  answered  the  goldsmitb, 
hastily,  as  he  counted  out  the  money :  **  not  I-— not  I !  How  should  I 
know  any  thing  of  him  7  I  heard  of  his  being  taken  as  a  malignant, 
and  the  old  ford  shot— but  I  know  nothing  at  all  I" 

Ever  and  anon  as  the  old  man  spoke,  he  raised  his  eyes  to  my  fhce 
with  a  sort  of  furtive  yet  inquiring  glance ;  and,  when  he  had  counted 
out  the  money,  put  it  in  a  canvass  bag,  marked,  numbered,  and  sealed 
it,  he  laid  his  hand  thereon,  saying, 

**  You  seem  tired,  young  gendemaxL  If  yon  will  come  in  with  me» 
you  shall  taste  a  cup  of  nappy  ale  as  ever  was  brewed  in  the  waid  of 
Cripplegate.  ,  Will  you  come  in  ?" 

As  I  could  not  help  suspecting,  though  I  cannot  well  tell  why,  that 
the  old  goldsmith  knew  more  of  my  brother  than  he  chose  to  proclaim 
to  all  the  world,  I  did  not  refuse  hu  invitation ;  and  mounting  a  dark 
and  narrow  stair,  which  led  direct  into  one  side  of  his  shop,  he  con- 
ducted me  to  a  small  neat  chamber  above,  round  which  stood  many  a 
rare  curiosity  from  foreign  lands,  and  many  a  massive  piece  of  plata. 
He  there  bade  me  sit  down ;  and  nmning  down  again  himself  with 
the  activity  of  a  squirrel,  he  brought  up,  in  two  or  three  minutes,  a 
foaming  tankard,  arid  a  crystal  drinking-cup,  and  then  carefully  dosed 
the  door. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  agitation  in  his  manner,  as  he  set  the 
things  he  brought  down  oii  the  table ;  and  when  he  had  done,  he  stood 
before  me,  rubbing  his  hands  in  visible  perturbetion.  **  I  don't  know, 
young  gentleman — I  don't  know,"  he  cried ;  **  God  fbigive  me-^'m 
not  sure ;  but  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  yon  are  very  like  3roar  My 
mother — very  like,  indeed ;  a  strong  resemblance,  as  I  term  it-^« 
strong  resemblance.  I  remember  very  well  when  I  took  her  marriage 
jewels — a  pretty  creature  she  was,  oh  dear  !-'-and  you  are  like  your 
brother,  too;  but  not  so  like  him  as  like  your  lady  mother." 

"  And  pray  when  did  you  see  my  brother.  Master  Wilson  f*  I  de* 
maiKJed,  f hiding  the  subject  opened  so  uneipectedly.  **And  where  ie 
he,  pray?" 

'*  Oh,  'tis  but  two  nights  since  I  saw  him,  sir,"  replied  the  old  mait# 
*'  when  I  took  him  all  the  money  I  could  raise  upon  the  jewels  and 
plate.  But  I  would  not  speak  about  it  before  the  boys  in  the  shop»  for 
the  world ;  for  I  might  get  myself  into  trouble,  you  know." 

"  I  know  nothing,  my  good.  Master  Wilson,"  I  replied  ;  but  come  to 
you  for  information.  I  have  neither  seen  nor  -heard  of  ray  brother 
since  his  arrest" 

*'  Oh  gracious !  then  I  have  a  long  story  to  tell,"  answered  the  gold* 
smith.  **  But  take  a  cup  of  ale,  sir — take  a  cup  of  ale,  while  I  ruB 
down  and  lock  up  the  money-drawer.  The  lads  are  honeat  enougl^ 
doubtless ;  but  I  never  fove  to  put  temptation  in  folk's  way— 4afe  h^ 
safe  find,  is  a  good  proverb.  Take  a  cup  of  ale,  sir ;  I  will  he  hack 
directly.  I  never  leave  it  open— never;  but  I  was  so  flustered  to 
see  you,  sir,  and  to  get  you  up  here,  that  I  forgot  it  till  this  blessed 
minute." 

The  old  man  came  hack  in  a  few  momenta,  less  flustered,  as  ha 
called  it,  than  he  went ;  and  he  began  and  continued  a  long  story* 
which  I  am  sorry  my  memory  does  not  serve  sufficiently  to  repeat  in 
his  own  words.  The  subs:ance,  however,  was,  tluu  he  had  beien  seDt 
for  late,  about  four  days  before,  lo  speak  with  a  genderoan  in  West- 
minster ;  and  though  he  took  boat  at  the  nearest  stairs,  it  was  dark 
before  he  hmded  at  Whitehall.  Followhig  the  direction  that  had  been 
given,  he  came  to  a  house, where  being  brought  to  a  splendid  lodgingf 
he  found  a  gentleman  sitting  in  deep  mourning,  with  the  most  beautiful 
lady  that  ever  his  eyes  beheld.  Tlie  gentleman  proved  to  be  my  bro- 
ther ;  and,  forced  to  explain  his  circumstances  to  the  worihy  goldsmiili* 
he  told  hirh  that  he  had  been  arrested  as  an  obdtumte  malignant,  and 
brought  to  London ;  but  that  he  owed  his  deliverance  solely  to  die 
courage  and  exertions  of  the  lady  he  saw.  He  then  placed  in  the  old 
man's  hands  a  large  quantity  of  jewels  and  plate,  Bxid  desired  him  to 
convert  it  with  all  speed  into  bills  of  exchange  upon  Paris.  Variooa 
interviews  took  place ;  for,  as  Master  Wilson  said,  money  was  aearoelf 
to  be  had  in  the  city ;  trade  was  nearly  ruined  with  the  ctiril  disiw 
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lioni  of  the  times,  and  he  could  not  procure  for  the  articles  intrusted 
to  him  any  thing  like  their  real  value.  He  did  not  chooee  therefore 
to  act  on  his  own  responBibility,  and  was  more  than  once  obliged  to 
consult  Frank  on  his  conduct.  The  matter,  however,  was  at  length 
finally  settled ;  and  the  amount  of-'nearly  twenty  thousand  pounds  was 
obtained,  and  transmitted  to  my  brother  in  bills  of  excliange. 

Whose  were  the  jewels  and  plate  the. old  man  could  not  say ;  but 
he  assured  me  that  Frank  ivas  living  apparently  at  ease,  and  under 
little  apprehension  of  being  again  arrested,  although  he  did  not  venture 
out  of  his  dwelling  while  in  London.  He  had  set  forth  for  Paris  two 
days  before  my  arrival ;  and,  as  the  goldsmith  had  made  particular 
inquiries  without  learning  tlmt  he  had  been  retaken,  he  concluded  that 
his  flight  from  England  had  been  uninterrupted. 

In  answer  to  some  questions  I  put  to  him,  he  informed  me  that  my 
brother  had  appeared  very  grave  and  sad,  except  when  he  was  speak- 
ing to  the  lady  who  was  always  with  him.  *'  He  did  not  tell  me  >vho 
she  was,*'  added  the  goldsmith ;  "  and  though  the  worthy  and  respect* 
ed  lord  your  father  was  good  enough  to  commission  some  jewels  about 
a  month  since  for  a  lady  your  brother  was  going  to  marry,  oh.  Master 
Henry  Masierton !  I  do  not  think  the  lady  I  saw  there  was  she.  I 
fear  me — I  fear  me,  that  my  young  lord  is  going  wrong.  She  was  as 
beautiful  as  a  princess,  that  is  certain ;  and  as  gentle  and  as  noble  as 
could  be ;  but  somehow — ^I  don't  know  what — she  seemed  not  like  his 
wife  either." 

I  was  silent,  though  I  well  knew  who  the  person  was ;  and  I  had 
myself  felt  that  indescribable  something  in  the  manners  and  appear- 
ance of  Lady  Eleanor  Fleming  that  had  given  so  un&vourable  an  im- 
pression to  the  mind  of  the  worthy  goldsmith.  There  was  something 
in  her  too  sweet,  too  brilliant,  too  fascinating.  The  fire  of  the  heart 
and  the  mind  was  sufiered  to  shine  out  so  brightly,  that  a  doubt  was 
instantly  raised  whether  it  would  always  be  repressed  by  principle 
and  virtue. 

But  it  was  not  for  me  to  blazon  my  brother's  errors ;  and  though  the 
old  man  evidently  sought  to  know  who  the  lady  was  he  had  seen  so 
constantly  by  the  side  of  Frank,  I  was  silent  Being  assured  of  his 
personal  safety,  I  now  only  endeavoured  to  discover  the  means  of  tra- 
cing him  in  France ;  but  in  regard  to  his  course  the  goldsmith  could 
give  me  no  information  of  any  kind,  except  the  address  of  a  Jewish 
hoosb  in  Paris,  on  whom  the  bills  of  excJiange  were  drawn. 

Leaving  in  his  hands  the  principal  part  of  the  money  which  I  had 
just  received,  to  be  invested  in  bills  on  the  same  house,  I  look  with 
me  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds;  and  after  some  further  converea- 
ti(Hi  of  little  moment,  I  left  Master  Wilson,  with  directions  to  transmit 
to  me  the  bill,  at  my  lodging  in  Cheap,  by  the  name  of  Harvey. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  inn,  I  visited  the  stables  to  see  that  my  hones 
were  well  taken  care  of;  and  there  I  found  that  some  person,  doubt- 
less sent  by  Irelon,  had  been  making  minute  inquiries  concerning  me, 
and  endeavouring  to  ascertiyn  exactly  the  road  I  had  followed  to  Lon- 
don. As  I  knew,  however,  tliat  every  thing  which  they  could  disco- 
ver would  prove  my  former  account  of  my  journey  to  be  correct,  as 
far  as  related  to  my  progress  from  the  coast  to  the  metropolis,  these 
investigations  gave  me  no  inquietude,  and  I  sat  down  to  the  host's  table 
at  the  inn  somewhat  reconciled  to  London,  and  mora  at  home  amid  its 
mighty  swarms  of  human  beings. 

I  was  now  most  anxious  to  quit  a  city  where  my  stay  could  be  pro- 
ductive of  no  further  good;  and,  in  hopes  of  the  arrival,  both  of  the 
letter  which  Ireton  had  promised  to  send,  and  of  the  bills  of  exchange 
on  Paris,  I  prepared  to  set  out  with  tlie  dawn  of  the  following  morning. 
The  day  went  by,  however,  without  the  cniing  of  either  and  night 
fell,  leaving  me  not  a  little  impatient  under  the  apprehension  of  being 
detained  another  day.  Every  hour  which  I  passed  at  a  distance  from 
Emily  Langleigh  made  me  both  unhappy  and  anxious.  I  had  never 
before  had  any  one  depending  solely  upon  me  for  protection  and  sup- 
port. I  had  never  yet  had  one  whose  whole  hopes  and  wishes  centred 
in  my  welfare,  and  all  the  dear  cares  of  such  a  situation  were  new 
and  sharp  upon  my  mind.  I  fancied  a  thousand  accidents  that  might 
happen  to  Emily  during  my  absence.  I  pictured  all  the  anxiety  she 
would  feel  till  my  return;  and  I  anticipated  further  delay  with  a 
degree  of  irritation  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe. 

At  length,  towards  eight  o'clock  as  1  was  packing  up  ray  little  store 
of  gold  in  the  valise,  which  served  to  render  my  small  page  of  about 
equal  weight  for  a  horse  with  myself,  one  of  the  dmwers  ushered  into 
my  chamber  a  man  wrapped  in  a  long  night-cloak,  which  being  laid 
aside,  immediately  discovered  to  me  General  Ireton.  He  sat  down 
on  the  first  vacant  chair ;  and,  drawing  a  small  packet  from  his  boeom 
gave  it  into  my  hands. 

"  I  have  come  mjrself,  Master  Harvey,"  be  said,  "  in  order  to'  charge 
you  to  great  care  in  regard  to  that  packet.  You  will  find  General  St. 
Maur  either  in  Paris  or  at  St.  Germain's.  Give  it  to  him,  with 
aasurances  of  my  unaltered  regard ;  and  tell  him,  should  he  speak  to 
you  on  politics,  that  though  he  may  suppose  me  altered  in  my  opi- 
nions since  last  we  met,  such  is  not  the  case;  and  that  while  I  steadily 
pursue  the  destruction  of  one  man's  tyramiy  in  England,!  will  equally 
oppose  the  elevation  of  any  otlier  to  the  same  unjust  power.  But 
though  be  and  I  diScr,  say  to  him  that  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
come  over,  and  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity  that  may  never 
return. 

The  name  General  St  Maur  struck  me  as  in  some  degree  familiar 
to  my  ear,  but  at  the  moment  1  could  not  recall  where  I  had  heard 
it ;  and  putting  the  packet  carefully  into  tlie  valise,  I  assured  the  repub- 
lican that  it  should  be  faithfully  delivered  to  the  person  for  whom 


it  was  intended.  I  made  my  reply  as  brief  as  possible ;  for  I  had  no 
great  delight  in  the  society  of  Master  Ireton,  tliough  I  could  not  bat 
feel  some  respect  for  the  stem  and  uncompromising  principles  which 
he  displayed  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  any  other  of  thf .  parliamen- . 
tary  leaders.  I  was  anxious  that  he  should  go  also,  for  I  was  every 
moment  afraid  that  something  might  happen  to  betray  me;  and  as 
generally  occurs  whetj  one  is  desirous  of  another's  absence,  he  seemed 
particularly  inclined  to  slay;  sitting  smoothing  his  t)and,  or  playing 
with  his  sword-knot,  and  talking  wiih  the  easy,  familiar,  and  desultory 
style  of  a  person  conversing  with  an  inferior. 

He  asked  me  a  number  of  questions  about  France;  some  concerning 
its  commerce,  some  relating  to  its  natural  productions,  some  referring 
to  the  present  state  of  its  internal  policy.  To  all  I  replied  as  best  I 
could;  and  doubtless  had  Ireton  been  well  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
he  would  soon  liave  perceived  that  I  was  talking  great  nonsense.  In 
the  midst  of  this  couA-ersation  I  heard  a  step  coming  up  the  stairs ;  and, 
as  I  foreboded,  in  marched  Master  Wilson,  the  goldsmith,  with  a  lan- 
tern in  his  hand,  and  his  eyes  dazzled  by  the  light  of  the  room.  **  I 
have  been  a  long  time  Muster  Harry  Masterton,"  ke  exclaimed,  as  he 
entered,  *'  I  have  been  a  long  time,  but; — "  At  that  moment  his  eye 
fell  upon  Ireton,  seated  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  door;  and  I  shall  not 
easily  forget  the  air  of  bewildered  astonishment  which  filled  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  poor  goldsmith  as  he  beheld  that  face,  which  he  knew 
full  well.  He  said  not  a  word ;  his  horror  and  surprise  were  fiir  too 
overpowering  for  that;  but  with  one  hand  still  stretched  out,  in  the 
act  of  unfolding  his  cloak,  and  the  other  dangling  with  the  lantern,  his 
mouth  wido  open  and  his  eyes  stretched  to  umiatural  roundness,  he 
stood  gazing  upon  Ireton  with  terror  and  dismay  visible  in  every  lino 
and  feature. 

Ireton  sat  with  perfect  calmness,  though  he  had  started  at  the  first 
sound  of  my  real  name;  and  I  stood  with  no  small  vexation,  waiting 
for  what  unpleasant  thing  was  to  come  next  The  first  movement 
among  us  was  made  by  little  Ball-o'-fire,  who  sprang  to  the  door, 
locked  it,  and  gave  me  the  key. 

"  So,  sir,"  said  Ireton,  afler  a  moment's  pause,  "  I  have  been  deceiv- 
ed, and  your  name  is  not  Harvey,  but  Masterton — " 

'*Oh  dear!  oh  dear!  what  have  I  done!"  exclaimed  the  poor  gold- 
smith, wringing  his  hands.  « I  have  ruined  him,  1  have,  indeed !  This 
is  a  terrible  nonplus,  as  I  term  it" 

"  You  have  been  deceived,  General  Ireton,"  I  replied  to  the  parlia- 
mentarian, who  sat  eying  me  with  great  composure;  *'  and  my  name, 
as  you  say,  is  not  Harvey,  but  Masterton." 

'*  Ay,  and  doubtless,  sir*"  he  continued,  imitating,  with  somewhat  of 
a  sneering  lone,  the  reply  I  had  made  lo  his  quesuonsin  the  morning; 
*'and  doubtless  you  are  not  of  the  Mastenons  of  Kent,  but  of  Devon- 
shire. Probably  also,  sir,  you  may  be  a  traveller  lor  a  ro>'al  hou$e, 
and  the  last  commission  intrusted  to  you  was  one  from  Stuart  and 
company." 

"  You  may  spare  your  sneers,  General  Ireton,"  I  replied.  "  I  deceived 
you,  as  you  would  deceive  an  adversary ;  and  no  more.  Accident  has 
discovered  to  you  who  1  am,  and  has  put  me  in  some  degree  in  your 
power.     It  is  for  you  to  profit  by  that  accident,  as  you  think  fit" 

'*And  do  you  propose,  sir,"  demanded  Ireton, — ^"  which  I  suppose 
you  do,  by  the  key  which  you  hold  in  jour  hand, — lo  impede  my 
exit  from  this  chamber  T' 

*'  Not  in  the  least,"  I  replied,  proceeding  to  the  door  and  throvring 
it  wide  open.  "Not  in  the  least!  Pass  freely,  sir.  I  believe  you  to 
be  a  man  of  honour,  though  an  enemy ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  you  will 
act  as  a  man  of  honour  should  da" 

Ireton  rose,  and  walked  towards  the  door;  but  it  was  only  to  close 
it  again.  Afler  having  done  wiiich,  he  resumed  his  seat,  aud  waved 
his  hand  to  silence  the  goldsmith,  who  was  begging  and  praying  with 
piteous  tones  that  he  would  not  betray  me.  *•  We  must  have  a  few 
more  words  before  we  part,  young  gentleman."  he  said,  as  soon  as  the- 
other  ceased.  "  Will  you  promise  me  to  answer  me  truly,  on  your 
honour?" 

"  If  I  answer  you  at  all,"  I  replied. 

"  That  will  do,"  he  rejoined ;  "  all  I  desire  is  that  I  may  not  have' 
to  contend  with  double  meanings,  like  this  morning.  Are  you  a  wot» 
of  the  late  Lord  Masterton  ?'* 

**  I  am,"  I  replied. 

"  Were  you  not  upon  the  eve  of  marrying  the  Lady  Emily  Lang^ 
leigh,  when  you  were  arrested  by  Miyor-general  Dixon  f"  he  then 
demanded. 

"  I  was  not     You  mistake  me  for  my  brother,"  was  my  answer. 

"True!  true!"  said  Ireton,  "he  must  be  an  older  man.  Then  y<w 
are  the  young  gallant  that  escaped  to  France.  I  see  it  all  now.  What 
brought  you,  then,  to  Loudon,  when  you  were  safely  across  the 
water?" 

"  To  see  whether  I  might  not  render  some  aid  to  my  brother,"  I 
answered,  "after  having  phced  the  Lady  Emily  in  safety." 

"She  was  never  in  danger,"  he  replied:  "I  would  lake  good  cam 
of  that  But  you  have  heard,  of  course,  that  your  brother  has  niad# 
his  escape,  without  your  assistance.     Have  you  not  f" 

"  I  have  heard  it  so  rumored,"  I  replied,  afraid  of  committing  ifn 
poor  goldsmith,  "and  therefore  I  only  waited  till  this  good  man  brought 
me  the  bills  of  exchange  upon  Paris,  in  return  for  those  I  presemsd 
him  this  morning." 

"  And  you  are  really  and  truly,  without  deceit,  going  beck  direct 
to  France."  demanded  Ireton.  **  Is  it  &o  ?  or  is  it  not  7  on  your  honour. 
Master  MastertoiL" 
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»  Oa  my  bononr,  then,  withoat  I  tm  prevented  by  your  means,"  1 
tefilied,  **  I  wn  going  buck  direct,  without  a  day's  delay." 

**Far  be  it  from  me  to  stop  you,"  replied  Ireion.  "If  I  had  found 
you,  or  youi*  brother  either,  as  lately  you  appeared  in  Kent,  troubling 
Ihe  peace  of  Cngland,  aiul  striving  to  set  up  a  tyranny  tliet  is  fnst,  1 
would  liave  had  you  out  and  shot  you,  as  I  would  do  a  mad  dog,  or 
any  other  dangerous  beast ;  but  1  would  as  soon  tliink  of  taking  od- 
vantage  of  an  accidental  discov-eiy  to  destroy  a  man  who  hod  relin- 
quished his  evil  ways,  tlwngii  not  perhaps  his  evil  wishes,  as  I  would 
think  of  miaing  my  hand  against  my  own  life.  Nay  moro,  yonng 
gentleman/'  he  added,  **  I  will  still  trust  you  witli  tiie  packet  I  gave 
you  but  now.  The  time  may  come  when  you  will  thank  me  for  so 
doing.  Iflay  I  trust  to  you  to  deliver  it  carefully  and  well,  as  I 
told  >'0u,  when  no  one  is  present  but  tho  penon  to  whom  it  is 
addressed  V* 

**  My  businca  certainly  is  not  that  of  a  letter-carrier,"  I  replied  ; 
"but,  ncverlhelcsd,  you  act  towards  me  wi;h  such  liberality  of  feel- 
ing, that  I  will  not  refuse  to  be  tlie  bearer,  trusting,  as  I  trusteil  before, 
that  tiie  packet  contains  nothing  contrary  to  ray  allegiance— or  to  the 
interest  of  that  party  to  which  1  am  airnch«l." 

**  IVothing,  I  assure  you,"  answcre<l  Ireton ;  "  or,  as  you  would 
say- — nothmg,  upon  my  honour.  I  must  not  now  ofler,"  he  continued, 
•*  to  Master  Harry  Mastcrton  the  reward  for  carrying  that  loiter  which 
1  "Was  about  to  have  bestowed  on  the  humbler  Walter  Han'oy.  1 
know  you  Cnvaliere  hold  it  cm  of  your  points  of  priJe  to  receive 
money  for  nothing  but  shedding  blood.  The  days  are  coming.  I  trust, 
when  therii  will  be  belter  notions  of  honour  than  can  be  given  by  a 
long  descent  iJut  1  must  go.  Mcep  foimdly,  yoimg  gentleman ; 
and,  as  soon  as  nmy  bo,  trend  your  way  bnck  to  France,  lor  you  might 
meet  with  men  among  us  who  would  scruple  less  to  be  tray  a- on  than 
Ida" 

As  ho  spoko  he  rose  to  depart ;  but  poor  Master  Wilson  caught 
him  by  the  cloak,  l>egging  mmt  raovin[;;ly  that  he  would  not  betray 
him  cither. 

"  IMiaw !"  cried  Irrton  ;  "  betray  thee,  mnn !  thine  own  fears  betray 
ihee  more  thin  any  one  cIro  con  tla  W'luil  could  I  know  of  thy 
being  here,  but  that  thou  liadst  come  to  transact  some  business  about 
biUs  of  exchange  with  tliis  yotmg  man  ?  Keep  thine  own  counsel, 
and  I  have  noihiii;3-  to  hcrm;-.  Bui  mark  me,  Master  Wilcon,  the  less 
tliou  hast  lo  do  with  malignants  the  better:  nnd  more-— ion^et,  a^ 
soon  as  thou  canst,  that  thou  htist  seen  me  here  this  nighr;  for  if  ihou 
dost  but  breathe  that  1  liave  bcon  within  the  walls  of  London  for  a 
month  past,  I  wiii  take  core  that  on  some  occasion  thy  gold  pots  are 
made  to  answer  it." 

Thus  speaking,  the  parliamentary  genoml  turned  and  left  the 
chamber ;  aiul,  aller  a  few  words  of  exclatnition  and  surprise,  Ma^er 
Wilson  proceeded  to  hand  over  to  me  the  bills  of  exchange  on  Paris. 
lie  staid  but  for  a  moment  after  ihu:  business  was  concluded,  and  then 
bidding  God  be  with  ma,  iuistcned  away  as  fast  as  ever  ho  could, 
heartily  tired  and  sick,  I  am  convinced,  of  having  any  thing  to  do 
with  malignants ;  and  Ibrswearing  all  transactions  for  the  future  with 
any  but  tho  party  in  power. 

As  soon  89  all  were  gone,  I  applied  myself  to  the  farther  packing 
of  my  valifte,  with  the  assistance  of  little  Ball-o'-Jlre,  wlio  could  not 
refrain  from  murmuring  his  sorrow  that  I  had  been  ob!ige<l  to  let  so 
fevoureblc  an  opporumity  of  ruiming  one  of  the  great  itarliamentary 
generals  through  tiic  bfxly  slip  by  me  nnemplojcd. 

**It  would  have  paid  off  long  Marstcm  Moor,"  he  said  :  ami  nothing 
I  could  re])ly  would  convince  him  that  even  had  such  an  attempt 
been  perfectly  safe,  it  would  have  been  baw*  nnd  imjustinable.  lie 
eouki  see  that  it  was  dangerous,  circurasiarccd  as  we  were,  clearly 
enough;  but  that  there  would  be  any  thin^  wrong  in  killing  a  rcl)e(. 
•xoept  when  one  had  promibed  qnuiter,  he  could  not  comprehend  at 
all.  His  ideas  of  hostility  were  perhaps  more  natural,  thoug^i  less 
civilized,  than  my  own ;  and  he  could  not  fancy  that  when  men  were 
drawn  up  in  battle  array  was  to  ho  the  only  time  for  bloodshwl  and 
strife;  and  that  tho  sam?  individuals,  scparatoj  from  their  com  r>anion«, 
might  meet  and  reci;m)cate  acts  of  aven  courtesy  and  friendship.  In 
bin  eyes,  the  wholo  world  was  as  a  baltlo-ileli],  and  his  eneniy  was  his 
enemy  whenever  or  wherever  ho  met  him;  Such  were  the  lessons 
he  had  learned  in  a  hard  and  ruthlcs.s  school;  and  finding  that  I  could 
aikmce,  but  not  convince  him,  I  sent  him  to  bed. 

The  following  morning  dawned  brightly  upon  our  departure ;  and, 
after  discharging  my  score  to  the  good  landlord  of  the  Pack-horse,  ^-e 
mounted  our  hones,  and  set  out  for  Dover,  to  wltich  town  T  was  fain 
to  tuhi  my  steps,  from  the  uncertainty  of  procuring  any  posspge  to  one 
of  the  i»rls  of  France  nearer  to  the  dwellin<f  of  my  ICmily. 

My  journey  to  tho  coast  passed  over  wiihout  any  thing  worth 
notmg,  and  therefore  it  may  be  as  well  to  Bay  no  more  dian  that  we 
left  London,  and  arrived  at  Dover  in  safety.  Being  now  somewhat 
weallhicr  than  when  I  had  last  passed  on  tliat  road,  I  gave  less  atfen- 
tioD  perhaps  lo  tho  sale  of  tho  horses  that  brought  me  from  liondon 
than  I  hod  done  in  regard  to  those  which  had  carried  me  to  Calais. 
At  all  events,  I  sold  them  immediately,  for  a  mere  trifle,  at  the  little 
town  of  Dover,  though  I  regretted  afterward  that  I  had  done  so,  when 
I  found  that  there  was  no  probability  of  a  ship  sailing  for  Calais  for 
Mveral  days  to  come. 

The  next  morning,  however,  I  was  awoke  early  by  the  news  that 
m  gentleman  bad  juat  hired  one  of  the  sinall^dooked  vessels  that  fre- 
qufiot  that  poit,  to  cany  hin  across ;  and  I  instantly  despatched  the 
drawer,  to  inquire  whether'  he  wai  willing  to  give- me  « 


The  reply  was  oourteoua  and  kind,  but  accompttiied  with  an  ii\jiui^ 
tion  to  make  haste,  as  the  tide  was  rising  fast,  and  in  twenty  miuutee 
the  vessel  would  sail.  Before  I  was  dressed  the  hirer  of  the  boat  woe 
on  board  ;  and  I  was  just  in  time  to  reach  her  aide  before  she  sailed. 

My  valise  was  instantly  thrown  in,  and  followed  by  little  BaIl«o'« 
fire,  I  sprang  up,  and  reached  the  deck  just  as  sho  began  to  move 
from  the  shore.  What  was  my  surprise,  however,  wheik,  advancing 
from  behind  the  main-sheet,  which  was  now  beginning  to  fill,  Walter 
Dixon  himself  stood  before  me !  Whether  my  own  face  exhibited  ae 
much  surprise  as  his  I  do  not  know ;  but  1  do  not  think  it  could  have 
displayed  very  great  calmness,  or  very  great  dehght  .at  his  appear- 
ance ;  and  we  both  instinctively  laid  our  liands  tipon  our  swords.  He 
recovered  himself  insiondy,  and,  after  looking  at  me  with  a  smile  for 
a  full  minute,  during  which  he  was  doubtless  laying  out  his  plan  of 
proceeding,  he  said,  **  So,  Master  Hany  Masterion,  in  return  for  all 
tlio  kind  services  that  you  have  rendered  me,  I  am  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  cerrj'ing  you  lo  France  in  my  vessel." 

"  Hest  quite  assured.  General  Dixon,"  I  replieil,  '*  that  had  I  known 
it  to  be  youta,  I  shoidd  never  have  set  fqot  upon  its  deck.  Even  now, 
were  there  any  way  of  reaching  the  shore  I  would  remain  no  longer." 

•*  And  why  to,  good  youth  ?"  he  rejoine<l  "  You  are  letting  }'our 
passions  get  the  better  of  your  judgment.  Master  Hany,  which  is  rather 
a  fault  of  your  family,  let  me  tell  you.  Ay,  even  you  yourself  have 
it  in  ,10  s:nall  degree,  though  you  are  a  lad  of  sense,  and  have  as 
much  knowledge  of  the  world — Heaven  knows  where  you  got  it ! — 
as  would  serve  yourself  and  your  brother  toa  But  why  givo  wey  to 
your  passion,  and  qiuurel  with  a  good  conveyance  because  Walter 
Dixon  shareo  it  ?" 

*'  Because,"  f  replied,  **l  should  imagine  that  my  society  would  be 
fully  OS  disagreeable  to  him  as  liis  is  to  me.— without,  indeed,  he  had 
some  purpose  to  answer  by  oonsoiting  whh  me." 

"  I  have  none  that  I  know  of  at  present,"  he  replied  coolly.  *•  Per^ 
haps  I  may  think  of  some  before  the  day  be  over,  and  then  I  shall 
use  you  as  far  as  I  can,  of  courHc.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  he 
aB«ure<i  that  your  society  is  not  at  all  disagreeable  to  me ;  nor  should 
mine  be  so  to  you,  as,  I  think,  when  we  can  speak  together  akme,  I 
shall  be  able  to  prove  to  you  plainly." 

"I  do  not  sec  how  that  can  be,"  I  replied.  ** There  is  still  much 
that  I  cannot  forgot." 

**  But  if  I  show  yon,"  he  rejoined,  **  t!iat  in  all  which  has  passed  I 
could  not  act  otherwise  than  I  did,  with  nuy  regard  to  rcascm  f 

"  Siiil,  sir,  I  ca'inol  kx>k  with  plcrtsure  ou  a  serpent  or  A  tiger,"  I 
replied,  •*  though  it  be  by  iustinct  tliat  they  injure  others." 

'*  Indeed !"  replied  he,  a-most  laughing.  "There  we  do  difler  ccr» 
tainly.  1  ihinh  a  Fmike,  with  his  teeth  drawn,  a  very  pretty  beast ; 
and  a  tiger  in  a  cn(;e  is  a  pretty  beast  too.  The  only  thing  which 
cm  make  any  tiling  appear  hateful  or  ugly  in  my  eyes  is  its  power 
of  itijuring  me.  Take  that  away,  and  every  thing  is  either  pleasing 
or  inditiereni.  Thus,  you  see,  my  charity  extends  a  great  deal  fiurtber 
than  youra." 

**  It  may  do  so,"  I  replied ;  «*  but  as  I  have  not  yet  hod  the  pleoeuM 
of  seeing  your  charity  produce  any  very  good  effects  towards  your 
feUow-ereatnres,  you  will  excuse  me  for  doubting  ita  quality." 

This  kind  of  jarring  conversation  continued  for  eome  time  loRgef ; 
but  still  we  did  converse ;  and  there  was  an  easy  sort  <ri'  boldness  about 
the  man  with  wiwm  I  ww  now  forced  into  componionskip,  an  odd 
mixnire  of  gcx>d-huroourcd  fnmkne.*^  and  impudent  viliany,  that  drove 
me  from  all  the  ptpon<rhold«  of  reaerve^  and  even  anger,  by  which  my 
mind  uiis  for.iiled  r.gain<t  him.  Gradually,  from  simply  replying  to 
his  oiy-it'rvations.  or  r?torti!ig  somewhat  rudely  his  sarcastic  remarks,  I 
was  led  on  to  more  eaf<y  comnnmion ;  and  as  we  got  farther  to  aea, 
and  \m  serva'iis  with  the  suilom  congregated  in  the  bow  of  the  veo- 
eel,  v;c  becrin  to  speak  of  tlie  past  <?\ents,  in  which  we  had  both  been 
engaged,  without  treating  each  other  with  any  great  ceremony,  indeed, 
but  without  any  exprcsisions  of  great  animosity. 

Of  his  own  nctMHW,  and  his  own  principles,  Waltor  Dixon  spoke 
wiihout  the  slightest  reserve;  and  I  could  not  help  remembering  and 
applying  the  words  of  Irofion,  wlio  called  him  a  Uunt  kypocriu^^-^ 
term  which  had  struck  me  at  fiist  as  implying  a  contradiclion,  but 
which,  the  more  I  considered  the  conduct  of  the  man  before  me,  I 
fouiA  to  be  the  only  wt»rds  which  really  characterized  him. 

**  I  never  conceal  any  thing,"  he  said,  while  speaking  of  all  diat 
had  passed.  *'  I  never  conceal  any  thing,  whoi  the  afiair  is  done  oimI 
over.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  tell  every  one  concenied  bow  sucfa  a. 
thing  happened,  or  why  I  octed  in  auch  a  manner.  I  desire  heortilf 
that  everybody  with  whom  I  am  likely  to  come  in  eaniact  sheoki 
know  niy  character  thoroughly.  It  is  like  in  i^hiing  a  duel,  in  which 
case  my  odvenary  has  a  just  right  to  know  the  arms  which  I  oppnaa 
to  him.  If  I  do  not  beat  him  with  them,  it  is  my  wont  of  okiil  «r 
courage ;  but  I  em  never  afraid  of  that." 

••  if  such  bo  the  case  then,  Master  Walter  Dixon,"  I  rejoined,  •*  pro- 
bably you  will  have  no  objection  to  explain  to  me  a  few  of  the  port^ 
cnlan  concerning  the  afiaire  we  have  had  together;  for  d^eiigh  I 
know  the  general  fads  pretty  well,  yet  there  are  some  of  the 
details  which  puale  me  a  gocxi  deal," 

**  Why,"  ho  replied,  **  the  whole  of&ir  is  not  quite  over  yet ; 
there  are  some  Little  secrets  which  I  Choose  to  keep  in  reserve ;  but  I 
will  tell  you  a  great  deal  more  than  you  do  know ;  ond  peibaps  you 
may  find  that  you  have  come  to  wrong  oonciuaioiiB  on  many  ■uljeci^ 
First 'let  mo  hear  what  you  thank  you  know.  Tben  we.ibaiiJN# 
vHietber  you  are  ji|^t." 
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||«  iMmed  not  b.  little  ttutlad  at  bMriog  all  I  did  know  {  and  a«  I 
tofl^  good  care  to  coRoeal  the  accident  by  which  the  greater  part  of 
mjF.  ia^isaiion  wai  acquiied*  be  replied, "  You  have  either  been 
dealing  with  the  devil,  or  aome  one  hafl  betrayed  ine;  and  yet  I  know 
nobody  who  could  do  so,  for  eome  one  $ook  care  to  silence  the  person 
who  might  have  told  most  However,  as  you  knovv  so  muoh,  I  will 
tell  you  something  more.  Come,  sit  down  here  on  this  ohest,  and  I 
will  whiltf  away  Ute  lime  with  a  tala 

**  My  mother  was  the  only  sister  of  Lord  Ashkiiki'Vhe  procaeded,  in 
the  tone  of  one  about  to  begin  a  narrative  of,  his  whole  life.  "  lie 
WIS  A  poor  peer  $  and  she  made  a  foolish  marriage  with  an  attorney, 
Walter  Dixon,  by  whom  she  had  an  only  son,  called  also,  as  you  know, 
Walter  Dixon.  Loni  Ashkirki  however,  was  shrewd,  and  a  courtier, 
ai)d  a  papist;  and  about  eif^iteen  years  ago,  among  the  courtly  diaseni- 
siMis  whid^  ushered  in  the  reign,  he  contrived,  with  easy  grace  and 
&ithful  friendship,  to  betray  his  friend,  who  had  been  a  little  preraa- 
to|9  in  taikiag  ad  vantage  of  this  age's  taste  for  high'treason.  His  friend 
was  tried,  oondemned,  and  his  estates  forfeited ;  and  L^td  Aslikirk 
found  neens  to  insinuate  to  the  monarch  that  tiie  best  reward  for  his 
important  service,  and  the  beet  oompensation  for  the  agonised  feelings 
with  which  loyalty  had  compelled  him  to  betray  his  friend,  would  be 
a  gmnt  of  that  friend's  estates.  The  monarch  viewed  his  piteous  case 
ii)  the  fame  light  that  ho  did  liimself,  granted  him  the  estates,  and  in- 
stead  <^a  poor  peer,  Lord  Ashkirk  was  a  rich  ime.  As  long  as  Lord 
Ashkirk  was  a  poor  peer,  Walter  Dii^on  the  attorney,  who  was  i^etty 
well  fifi*  in  the  world,  and  Waller  Dixon's  wife,  had  very  little  to  do 
with  Lord  Ashkirk :  but  when  liord  Ashkirk  became  a  rich  peer,  it  is 
WDodtt-ful  what  an  afiectionate  brother  and  sis^r  they  showed  them- 
selves.  Now,  Lord  Aslikirk's  estates  would  certainly  have  made  a 
vary  pleasant  addition  to  the  property  of  his  next  akin  *  but  it  unfortu- 
nately fell  oi|(  that  the  nable  peer  had  one  daughter,  thelAdy  Eleanor 
Framston  i  and  (hough  there  are  various  ways  of  poisoning  rats,  yet 
aisenjo  sprinliled  on  bread  and  butter  had  been  of  late  so  fortilo  in 
haitars  that  my  fotfier  and  mother  would  haye  nothing  to  do  with  iL 
They  happily  discovered,  however,  (hat  first  cousins  might  many, 
eveii  when  one  was  a  papist,  by  a  dispensation ;  and  consequently  I 
was  continually  at  the  side  of  the  Iiady  Eleanor,  continually  at  the 
e^how  o^JUud  Ashkirk.  Under  the  oonnseLi  of  my  fother,  whose  ad- 
vica  was  somewhat  bold,  I  plied  n^  fair  cousin  with  love  in  all  forms; 
and  found  her  perfoctly  willing  that  I,  as  well  as  every  one  else, 
should  b^  her  devoted  slave ;  hut  when  I  went  any  forther,  and  talked 
of  private  marriages,  et  cetera,  she  was  as  cold  as  ice,  and  as  freezing 
ai  Ihe  nQith<e«st  wind." 

Af  ha  went  on,  Walter  Dixon  bit  his  lip*  and  I  could  see  that  ha 
was  more  deeply  moved  by  the  things  he  spoke  of  than  he  desired  to 
shoWt  He  proceadedt  boweven  in  a  moment,  as  e^dmly  as  ever. — 
"Well,  finding  that  the  young  lady,  who  had  seemed  the  easiest 
flame,  vm  m  fo(4  the  most  difficult,  I  turned  to  the  qU  lord,  whose 
iiuivlties,  M>aok  God,  were  not  qoite  so  keen  as  they  had  been ;  and 
by  dint  of  fiattering,  and  coaxing,  and  keeping  all  otfaais  away  from 
himi  aa  much  as  possible,  I  at  length,  in  a  moment  of  softness,  made 
him  promise  me  his  daughter's  hand«  His  daughter  declared  her  obe* 
dlanee;  and,  the  happiest  man  in  the  worhl,  I  tot  oflf  to  let  my  respect- 
able parenta  know  the  snooess  of  my  endeavours.  Unfortunately, 
dnriag  nqr  absence,  two  popish  gentlemen,  who  had  been  travelling 
tuge^er  in  ItaijF— one  Sir  Andrew  Fleming,  and  the  other  a  Monsieur 
du  Tillel— arrived  at  Penford-boume,  and  yon  can  guess  the  rest 
I^  Ashkifk  was  a  Cavalier  and  a  papist,  and  I  was  attached  to  the 
pariinment:  but  J  had  at  best  two  thousand  a  year,  and  Bit  Andrew 
Fleming  had  ten.  He  fell  in  love  with  the  Ijuly  Eleanor,  and  de- 
mapded  has  hand :  the  old  peer  had  sometimes  a  short  memory,  and 
he  foffgot  his  promise  to  me.  The  young  lady  was  stiU  all  obedience, 
had  folkiwed  her  father's  example.  THa  fiiat  news  I  heard  was  that 
tha  Lady  Eleanor  Freerston  had  become  Lady  Eleanor  Fleming;  and 
I  oame  back  with  all  speed,  not  to  vent  my  fury  in  empty  words,  but 
tn  fevenge  myself  the  best  way  I  oouid.  by  renderhog  the  knight  as 
unhappy  in  his  marriage  as  he  had  rendered  me  by  it.  To  my  sur- 
prise, howeve9»  I  found  the  poat  of  lover  filled  also ;  and  Du  Tillet,  as 
it  appeased  tn  me,  doing  his  dear  friend  Sir  Andrew  Fleming  the  good 
ssnri^e  of  making  love  to  hie  young  wifo.  Mliether  it  was  so  or  not, 
I  will  not  now  be  quite  sure.  However,  I  found  that-  the  maniage 
wm  Uk^y  10  he  as  wretched  as  I  conid  desire  it.  Sfr  Andrew  was 
much  older  than  his  wife.  Her  heart  went  but  little  with  the  vow 
she  {hedged  at  the  altar,  and  small  was  the  harvest  of  love  which  the 
l^ttband  reaped  from  the  unwilling  wife.  She  was  prodigal  a  little 
of  her  smiles  to  younger  men— rfond  of  adulation,  iattery,  and  courv 
^hip ;  and  beaming  with  beauty  and  with  charms  to  every  one  but 
hip  who  thought  them  hia  right.  Those  beams  were  indeed  as  the 
moonbeams,  bright  and  cold  i  for  she  seemed  to  think  a  light  laugh,  or 
4  da^vlipg  smile,  tuflioient  payment  for  the  deepest  iove  that  man  oenld 
show.  I  had  not  lime  indeed  to  try  my  pow^r  over  her ;  for  that  Du 
Tillal,  jealous,  I  believe,  himself,  took  eare  to  infiama  the  heart  of  his 
6^fi%d  with  the  sasaa  feelings.  Sir  Andrew  Fleming  ia  one  of  the 
■laat  daeply  revengeftd  of  meifr— almiwt  as  much  so  as  myself.  His 
ja%kii|sy  axciied  him  almost  to  insanity;  but  I  was  not  a  man  to  be 
Hm»d  Cxm  my  path  by  any  foars,and  I  measured  blades  secretly  bods 
with  Du  Tillet  and  Sir  Andrew  Fleming.  Slightly  wounded  by  the 
^m,  I  Mm  aAarwaid  stretched  apparently  UfelesB  gn  the  gfeen:iwan] 
)vU|#«th»^  Their  very  fucoeakhowevar,  promoted  my  designs.  I  was 
Iwip  into  fha  houae,  and  so  much  kind  tanding  did  my  foir  oonsio 
show,  that  h«  httsbvnd'a  wnth  p^gwd  all  houodai  threatened  his  iotel* 


lect,  and  her  life.  It  was  found  necessary  to  sepamte  them ;  and  Sir 
Andrew  Fleming  consented  to  relinquish  the  society  of  a  woman 
whose  coldness  to  himself  but  rendered  her  suavity  to  others  the  more 
terrible  to  his  sight  But  he  did  so  alone  upon  the  solemn  promise 
from  her  father  that  I  should  never  noore  enter  tlie  doors  of  hia 
dwelling*  and  from  herself  that  she  would  never  willingly  see  me 
again." 

I  listened  attentively  to  Walter  Dixon's  account  of  himself,  for  the 
history  of  sudi  a  man's  life  could  never  be  without  its  interest  to  ona 
whose  fate  had  been  so  materially  influenced  by  his  agency.     I  could 
not  exactly  see,  however,  how  the  long  story  he  was  telling  affected 
the  questions  which  I  wanted  resolved;  and  it  is  probable  that  some 
such  feelings  betrayed  themselves  in  my  countenance,  for  he  pro* 
ceeded,  "I  see  you  do  not  comprehend  to  what  this  tale  points;  or 
rather,  like  all  other  men,  you  ore  thinking,  at  every  word  I  -  utter, 
how  far  it  is  relative  to  yourselfl     Well,  you  shall  soon  see.    1  did 
not  vow  revenge,  as  people  call  it;  for  those  who  take  the  trolible  of 
vowing  any  thii^g  are  very  sure  at  the  moment  they  do  vow  that  a 
time  will  come  when  their  fiaelings  will  have  changed,  and  that  a 
vow  may  be  necessary  to  steady  their  purpose.     No,  no,  I  did  not 
vow  revenge;  but  I  resolved  upon  it,  without  a  doubt  of  ever  losing 
the  desire.     How  far  I  followed  it,  and  what  success  I  have  hitherto 
had,  is  another  question,  on  which  there  is  no  need  to  speak.     But  at 
the  same  time  that  I  took  that  resolve,  I  took'another  which  I  have 
pursued  as  keenly,  and  that  was,  to  find  means,  in  the  course  of 
events,  to  make  that  property  jnine  which  the  marriage  of  my  pmnised 
wife  to  anotlier  had  torn  from  me.     I  determined  that  it  should  be  so! 
and  depend  upcm  it,  that  if  a  man  fixes  his  eyes  steadftstly  on  one 
particular  object  in  life,  bends  all  his  eSbrta  amd  his  thoughts  to  its 
attainment,  never  sufiers  himself  either  to  be  diverted  by  other  poi^ 
suits,  or  rebufiTed  by  difficulties,  or  scared  by  dangers,  or  stopped  by 
those  phantoms  of  the  imagination  with  which  nurses  a|id  priests  fiU 
the  weak  ears  of  children — depend  upofi  it,  I  say,  there  are  a  thousand 
chances  to  one  that  he  aconmidishes  liis  design.    The  times,  too,  wero 
the  most  fortunate  that  could  have  happened  for  the  attainment  of  my 
ol^ect    The  civil  war  was  shaking  all  the  foundations  of  society; 
men's  minds  beoame  thirsty  for  new  changes  and  new  notions,  and 
there  wbb  no  saying  what  transfer  of  property  might  take  place,  when 
all  old  rights  were  annulled.     I  eagerly  embarked  in  the  strife;  of 
ooume,  among  the  advocates  of  change,  each  of  whom  was  following 
his  own  particular  purpose  exactly  as  I  was  following  mine:  each  of 
whrnn-— covered  under  what,  pretence  he  would — strove  for  some 
private  and  selfish  otgeot;  either  wealth,  power,  fame, .  ambition,  or 
worst  of  all,  fonaticism,  as  certainly  as  Waller  Dixon,  or  the  noblest 
Cavalier  among  your  chivalrous  party.    We  were  all  sefish  alike**we 
are  all  selfish  alike-^we  ekaU  be  all  selfish  alike  to  the  end  o£  the 
world.    However,  we  did  not  all  pumie  our  path  with  the  sama 
steady  fbotateps.    I  went  on  in  the  service,  distinguished  msrself,  as 
people  term  it,  fought  hard  and  well,  and  became  Captain,  Colonel, 
General  Dixon;  but  still  my  ol^ect  was  the  rich  lands  and  estates  of 
Penford-boume.    I  canted  with  the  fonatics,  I  harangued  with   the 
levellers,  I  mved  with  the  fifth^monarchy  men,  but  still  my  object  was 
Penford-boume.     If  I  was  successful  in  any  attempt,  the  reward  I  re- 
quired was  that    If  any  accident  happened  to  me,  I  strove  m  to  turn 
it  that  it  might  bring  me  nearer  that  goal    In  the  mean  time,  my 
father,  and  mother,  and  imcle,  all  died;  and  a  clerk  of  my  fatheni 
took  to  serve  in  the  array  imder  me.     He  was  dever,  brave,  villanoua, 
and  hypocritical,  in  a  higher  degree  than  most  men;  and  having 
caught  Lord  Fairfiu's  attention,  he  was  taken  by  him  as  a  valet;  on 
which  occasion,  wanting  money,  he  plundered  the  good  Presbyterian 
of  all  his  moveable  cash,  and  laid  the  bbme  upon  a  party  of  the 
enemy.    I  detected  him,  but  instead   of  betrojdng  poor  Matthew 
Hutchinson,  as  some  might  have  been  fbdish  enough  to  do,  I  lauded 
his  skill  and  ability,  but  only  advised  him  to  quit  die  service  of  the 
good  Lord  Fairfox.    This  he  did;  and  received  a  high  reoommenda- 
tion  from  that  worthy  general  to  your  father,  under  the  name  of  Gabriel 
Jones. 

"On  my  visit  to  Exeter,  when  first  I  met  you,  I  discovered  from  my 
good  Dooiin  Habecoc  Grimstone,  all  that  passed  in  your  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  having  opened  a  cmnmimication  with  Gabriel  Jones,  I  soon 
discovered  that  you  were  not  all  as  pacific  as  you  seemed.  The 
levyingHif  your  fbroes  was  indeed  well  ooncealeil;  but  at  length  I  dia- 
eovered  it,  and  magnifying  the  extent  of  your  power,  communicated  it 
to  the  council  of  state.  The  whole  country  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy  ( 
Cromwell  was  marohing  for  Wales;  Fairfax  and  Skippon  had  Goring, 
and  Capel,  and  Halea,  and  Lucas,  and  lisle,  about  their  ears;  and  had 
nearly  lost  their  wits  with  fright,  when  they  heard  of  new  force . 
marohing  fiom  Devonshire.  I  took  care  that  you  should  meet  with 
no  opposition;  fhr  it  was  a  part  of  my  policy  to  frighten  them  all  as 
much  as  possible;  and  every  movement  made  to  stop  you,  was  instantly 
told  to  Gabriel  Jones,  and  from  him  to  your  brother.  .At  length  I 
ofiered  to  delay  your  march  by  stmtagem,  if  Fairfax  and  the  rest  would 
promise  me  Penford-boume;  and  my  plan  was  laid,  to  prove  its  mistress 
a  rank  malignant,  and  so  give  good  excuse  for  forfeiture,  while  at  the 
same  time  I  made  use  of  her  A  the  means  of  deserving  the  reward, 
by  staying  your  maroh.  All  that  the  genemis  o&uld  do  was  to  promise 
their  influence;  but  I  thought  that  would  be  enough,  and  1  joined  you 
at  Amesbury,  as  you  remember,  kept  you  clear  of  Homsby*s  forces^ 
and  piblcd  yon  safe  to  Penfoid-boome.  There  I  gave  timely  notice 
to  the  fair  dame  of  your  arrival,  conveyed  to  you  plenty  of  false  in- 
^bout  the  position  of  the  forces,  stopped  your  messengeia  to 
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Lord  Goring ;  and,  in  thort,  delayed  you  till  the  loyalista  ware  attacked 
at  Wiotham — " 

"But  tell  me/*  I  interrupted,  ''did  I  or  did  I  not  hear  that  accuned 
villain  Jooea  oonvernng  with  some  one  called  Avery,  in  the  ruina  of 
the  old  castle  above  Penford-boumer* 

**  You  heard  him  convening  with  me,'*  replied  Walter  Dixon ;  **  and 
the  name  of  Avery  was  the  name  under  which  I  lay  concealed  at 
Exeter.  A  hearty  fright  you  gave  us;  but  Hutchinson  lOon  made  hia 
way  bock  to  the  manor  l^  the  old  private  path,  which  I  had  shown 
him ;  and  I  lay  concealed  in  the  vaults  till  your  troopers  were  gone. 
I  gave  your  brother  a  woam  alarm  than  that,  though,*'  he  continued, 
*<  on  that  very  night,  when  one  of  your  messengers  that  1  had  safely 
imprisoned,  as  I  thought,  made  his  escape,  and  returned  to  your  quar- 
terL  I  met  the  worthy  lover  wandering  by  night  in  the  park,  and 
musing  by  the  melancholy  moon.  He  saw  a  stranger,  though  I  fled 
fi»t  enough,  my  business  being  with  Gabriel  Jones,  not  hint  He  then 
pursued  me  sword  in  hand,  when  suddenly  I  disappeared  among  the 
old  cells,  leaving  him  to  think  he  had  seen  a  ghost^  However,  my 
plans,  as  you  know,  succeeded  well;  and  by  one  witchery  or  another 
he  was  kept  sufficiently  long  for  Fair&x  to  have  beaten  Goring  ten 
times  over,  if  he  had  any  activity.     Well,  after  that—" 

"  But  tell  me,"  I  said,  again  breaking  in  upon  the  course  of  his 

story,  "  who  was  the  man — ^for  you  of  course  loiow— by  whose  hand 

my  brother  had  aoneer  died  on  the  morning  of  our  march  for  Maidstone  7" 

**  Did  your  brother  never  tell  you  ?'*  demanded  the  other,  in  some 

surprise.  , 

*' Never,"  I  replied.  "I  never  asked  him  directly,  it  is  true;  but  I 
did  all  hut  ask  him,  and  he  showed  no  disposition  to  give  me  any  in- 
f  irmation  on  the  subject." 

*'Nor  will  I  then,  either,"  said  Walter  Dixon.  ''That  business  is 
not  yet  ended;  and  i  do  not  know  what  it  may  produce;  therefore  the 
least  said  on  it  the  better." 

**It  could  not  be  yourself  with  whom  he  fought,*'  I  rqoined;  **for 
you  were  then-  in  safe  custody  at  the  village." 

"  No,  no!  it  was  not  with  me,"  replied  the  other;  and  then,  after 
musing  a  moment,  he  demanded,  **  Is  your  brother  a  good  swordsman  ?" 
**The  best  I  hver  saw,"  I  replied;  at  which  he  looked  up  eagerly, 
demanding,  *'Then  why  did  he  not  kill  him  7" 

"His  foot  slipped,  [  believe,"  I  answered ;  "but  never  on  the  green- 
sward or  in  the  fencing  room  did  I  see  a  better  swordsman  than  Frank 
Masterton." 

"Indeed!"  he  said  eagerly,  "indeed!"  and  then  seeing  me  some- 
what surprised  at  the, interest  he  seemed  to  take  in  a  matter  of  little 
concern  to  him,  he  added  abruptly,  "How  infernally  these  litde  veanU 
pilch!     But  to  go  on  with  my  story." 

"  But  stay.  Master  Dixon,"  I  said ;  "  why  do  you  wish  so  particularly 
to  know  my  brother's  skill  in  fencing?— Yon  ask  curiouriy  on  the  matter.'* 
"I  may  wish  to  know  whether  he  is  a  man  to  be  quarrelled  with 
or  not,**  replied  the  other  with  a  grim  smile,  that  announced  his  words 
to  be  one  of  those  excuses  to  which  we  cannot  well  refuse  cuirency, 
although  we  do  not  believe  a  word  of  them. 

"But  to  go  on  with  my  story,"  continued  Walter  Dixon.  "When 
the  whole  was  over,  the  council  of  state  found  some  specious  excuse  to 
refuse  me  the  estates.  What  could  I  thinkf  I  fancied  that  the  fair 
Lady  Eleanor  had  some  special  friends  among  them;  and  I  remembered 
that  Ireton,  General  Cnmiweirs  son-in-law,  had  once  been  nobly 
entertained*  at  Penford-boume.  fialf  out  of  my  senses  with  anger,  I 
went  down  into  Kent  again,  to  catechise  the  lady  herself  I  found 
her  in  despair  about  your  brothei^— a  woman  who^  I  had  imagined, 
*  could  love  no  earthly  Ihmg  but  her  fair  self,  was  mad  with  bve  of  a 
raw  boy  fVom  the  heart  of  Devonshire.  As  I  had  served  her  once  or 
twice  in  days  of  old,  and  she  knew  that  what  I  undertook  I  would 
carry  through,  she  prayed  my  help,  as  soon  as  she  found  I  had  dis- 
covered how  her  heart  stood.  Ciur  plan  was  soon  laid;  I  perceived 
that  she  was  willing  to  sacrifice  every  thing  for  him;  and  that  he  was 
willing  to  resign  home,  and  family,  and  friends  for  her.  Under  such 
cireumstances  there  was  little  difficult;  and  I  easily  made  my 
amuigements  to  gratify  the  loving  turtles,  by  the  Mune  means  that 
conveyed  me  the  estate.  I  am  alwayfc  willing  to  do  any  good  turn 
that  may  fidl  in  my  way;  but  in  the  present  instance,  there  was  a 
little  spice  of  revengeful  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  seeing  a  woman 
who  had  triced  with  my  love,  and  sported  with  the  passion  of  a 
thousand  others,  willingly  like  a  moth  bum  her  wings  int  he  flame 
round  which  she  played.  To  see  her  sacrifioe  virtue,  reputation,  for- 
tune, and  all  the  home  luxuries  she  had  been  accustomed  to  from 
in&ncy,  for — ^love!  simple,  blind,  paaaionate,  headstrong,  absurd  love! 
Then  again,  when  I  thought  of  the  efiect  it  would  have  upon  that 
deep-passioned,  insane  wretoh  Fleming,  when  he  heard  that  his  lovely 
wife,  in  whose  every  action — notwithstanding  all  that  had  passed, 
notwithstanding  that  to  him  she  was  as  one  dead— in  whose  every 
action  he  felt  a  profound  and  maddening  interest,  when  he  heard  that 
she  had  blasted  her  own  name  and  honour,  by  going  off  with  your 

•*  Very  pleasant  anticipatians,  indeed.  Master  Dixon,"  I  replied,  as 
he  paused  for  a  moment  in  his  recital  to  cootempUte  the  picture  of 
vengeance  he  had  raibed  up  before  his  own  eyes.  "  Very  pleasant 
anticipations,  indeed !  but  not  very  holy  cam." 

"Holy!'*,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  bitter  sneer.  "There  are  but  two 
things  on  earth,  young  man,  that  can  gratify  a  strong  heart  or  a  strong 
head — interest  and  revenge;  and  in  what  I  proposed  they  were  both 
combined;  for  the  momeiu  that  tbe  Lady  Eleanor  Fleming  had  fled 


the  country  with  a  known  malignsnt,  her  estates  coold  noC  be  weU 
refused,  I  thought,  to  one  who  had  so  well  deserved  them  as  I  had. 
Accoffdmgly  Hutohinso%  or  Gabriel  Jones,  as  you  call  him,  was  bnm^ 
in  pUy ,  and  while  he  carried  to  and  finun  Exeter  sundry  sweet  lova 
epistles  for  your  brother,  he  bore  intelligence  for  me  of  all  that  passed 
within  the  walls  of  Masterton  House.  I  received  at  length  copies  of 
the  replies  of  all  the  Cavalien  invited  to  your  brother's  wedding.  I 
denounced  the  proposed  assembly  to  the  council  of  suite  as  a  royalist 
meeting  for  raising  the  whole  of  Devonshire,  gained  a  warrant  fbr  the 
arrest  of  all  the  party,  and  set  off  post-haste  to  execute  it  mysel£  I 
need  haidly  toll  you  the  rest.  My  idiot  cousin  Habacuc  GrimstDOe 
detoined  us  till  we  were  nearly  too  kUe,  in  order  to  sing  a  psalm  at 
Exeter.     As  you  know,  however,  we  arrived  in  time." 

"And  may  I  osk,"  I  demanded,  "  what  was  the  temptation  to  Master 
Gabriel  Jones,  so  systematically  to  betray  a  fiimily  in  whigb  he  had 
been  used  so  kindly  T' 

"  Oh,  like  a  wise  roan,  he  never  acted  without  two  or  three  strong 
motives,"  replied  Walter  Dixon.  "  In  the  fint  place,  he  coveted  so»- 
diy  services  of  gold  and  silver,  which  were  to  be  his  port  of  the  spoil 
of  the  Egyptians ;  also  a  small  estate  in  Dorsetshire,  belonging  to  the 
Lords  Masterton,  which  I  promised  my  best  efforts  to  obtain  for  him. 
Then  he  had  a  sweet  and  pious  hankering  after  the  charms  of  die 
bride^ — Do  not  Vxk  so  furions,  Master  Hany !  Depend  upon  it,  a 
valet^e-chambre  has  as  good  right  to  eovet  his  master's  bride  as  a 
younger  to  covet  his  ekler  brother's.  But  the  strongest  and  most  un- 
changeable motive  of  Gabriel  Jones  to  hate  and  destroy  your  fiunily 
was,  that  you  were  malignant»-~that  you  were  of  a  difierent  creed 
from  himself.  He  could  pardon  those  who  were  of  no  religion  at  all, 
or  any  that  suited  the  time,,  like  myself;  but  he  could  not  pardon  tboso 
who  were  the  opponents  of  his  own  sect;  and  he  would  have  de- 
stroyed you  all,  root  and  branch,  if  his  good-will  had  had  its  way.— 
Hii  commanding  without  any  right  or  reason  the  men  to  fire,  when 
they  were  too  willing  to  obey,  was  proof  enough  of  his  hatred.  If 
some  one  had  not  shot  him  in  the  scuffle,  I  believe  I  should  have  shot 
him  myself,  for  involving  us  all  in  such  an  affiay.  And  now  have  yoa 
any  thing  more  to  ask?  for  I  am  as  frank  and  free  as  the  day,  and  will 
tell  you  caiMiidly  what  I  tell  you  at  aU.** 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  more  yet.  Master  Dixon,"  I  replied.  **  In 
the  fint  place,  pray  why  did  yon  puntue  me  so  fiercely,  when  in  fact 
my  brother  was  the  only  penon  you  wanted  of  the  whole  V* 

"  Because  your  name  svas  in  the  warrant,"  he  ans^'ered,  "  and  I 
was  obliged,  at  all  events,  to  seem  to  do  my  duty.  Besides,  I  longed 
yery  much  to  repay  you  a  kind  imprisonment  to  which  you  sulgected 
me  in  Kent;  and  I  am  one  of  those  who  always  like  to  give  back  in- 
terest along  with  the  principal  sum.    Is  there  any  thing  moref 

"  You  have  not  yet  told  me  the  ultunate  fete  of  my  brother,"  I 
replied. 

"  Oh !  I  thought  you  must  have  heard  all  that  in  London,*'  answered 
Walter  Dixon.  "  He  contrived  to  eflect  his  escape  by  the  means  of  die 
Lady  Eleanor  Fleming,  whose  handiwork  I  took  care  should  be  soffi- 
ciendy  apparent  in  the  whole  business.  When  last  I  left  them,  they 
were  cooing  like  tiutle-doves ;  but  the  news  of  3rour  fether's  death 
reached  him,  I  hear,  afterward ;  fbr  he  had  not  seen  him  fili  Those 
tidings  saddened  him,  they  say,  a  great  deal ;  and  I  did  not  see  him 
again  before  they  set  out  together  for  France.  The  rest  of  the  Cava- 
liers, who  were  taken  easily,  proved  that  they  were  merely  invited  to 
a  wedding,  and  will  get  free  with  a  litde  fine  and  imprisonment  I 
am  the  worst  off  of  all ;  for  after  having  laboured  for  the  state  as  boldly 
and  as  busily  as  most,  I  am  still  denied  my  reward,  because  Fleming 
happens  to  be  protected  by  Mazarin." 

"  What,  then,  is  your  purpose  now  f "  I  demanded  innocendy  enough. 
"  Nay,  nay,  Master  Henry,  your  pardon  there,"  replied  my  compa- 
nion. "  The  past  is  the  property  of  every  onfi*-4he  fhture  is  my  own. 
I  care  not  who  knows  what  I  have  done— but  I  do  not  love  that  peo- 
ple should  know  what  I  may  da  Some  people  call  me  a  hjrpociite, 
but  they  do  so  falsely-— I  am  quite  willing  that  all  the  worid  ahould 
know — " 

"  Every  diing  but  what  you  choose  to  conceal,**  I  rejoined. 
"  True,"  he  replied ;  "  but  my  character,  and  the  principles  on  which 
I  act— -I  toake  no  concealment  there — ^I  deceive  no  one  in  regard  to 
them." 

"  Is  it  not  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  them  more  successfully  in  after 
things  ?"  I  demanded. 
"  How  so  r  he  said. 

"  By  throwing  them  off  their  guard  by  general  candour,  till  they 
take  the  individual  deceit  you  wish,  as  matter  of  feet,  too,"  I  r»> 
plied.  "  Just  as  you  must  have  seen  an  artful  fencer.  Master  Dixoo, 
lunge  loose  sometimes,  till  by  a  dose  feint  he  hits  his  antagonist  on  Iha 
heart." 

He  paused  musmg  for  a  moment,  and  then  replied  coolly,  "  Peihapa 
it  may  be  sa— The  sea  is  getting  calmer.'* 

There  are  some  men  who,  sooner  than  not  talk  of  themselves  at  all, 
would  talk  of  their  own  shame ;  and  Walter  Dixon  might  poasiUy  be 
one  of  diese.  Nevertheless,  I  diink  Uiat  he  had  deeper  motives,  and 
he  was  deceived  if,  as  I  believe,  he  sought  by  the  bold  sketch  of  hia 
own  character,  which  he  had  just  given,  to  make  me  his  dupe  in  other 
respects.  .  I  certainly  never  doubted  that  he  was  fully  as  bad,  remotae- 
less,  and  artful  as  he  had  pictured  himselC— and  that  was  surely  bad 
enough.  But  I  did  not  give  him  the  least  credit  for  the  candour  ha 
assumed.  I  concluded  that  it  was  entirely  a  piece  of  acting,  and  aa 
pure  hypocrisy  as  the  religion  of  die  $flh«xmaichy  men. 
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Doubtless  he  had  in  soma  degree  painted  his  character  as  it  really 
trss ;  bttfc  then  he  knew  that  I  had  pfreviously  formed  my  own  appre- 
ciation of  it  much  in  the  same  manner ;  and  he  risked  little  in  aeknow- 
'  lodging  qualities  which  I  already  attributed  to  him.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  all  the  principal  iiictB  which  he  narrated  I 
before  knew,  or  moat  soon  have  Icameid ;  and  that  the  evil  qualities 
which  he  owned— such  as  selfishness,  cunning,  and  Yevenge— 4ie 
kxAed  upon  as  virtues  when  joined  with  courage,  perseverance,  and 
skill,  though  I  regarded  them  as  vices  under  any  oombiDation. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  he  made  a  great  display  of  candour  at  a 
small  cost  Bat  if  ho  did  it  purposely  to  throw  roe  off*  my  gnard,  an 
opinion  whidi  after  circumstances  Confirmed,  he  was  very  much  mis- 
taken. Not  that  I  ever  proposed  to  compete  in*  cmming  and  pdicy 
with  a  man  whose  whole  life  had  been  expended  in  following  the 
naiTow  and  tortuous  paths  of  deceit;  but  I  resolved  careftdly  to  avoid 
him,  as  I  would  some  loatlisome  animal ;  not  alone  from  the  hatred  I 
bore  him,  as  the  active  agont  in  the  infinite  evils  which  had  already 
befiJlen  my  family,  hot  as  a  dangerous  and  uncertain  companion,  on 
whose  conduct  I  could  never  count  with  security  either  in  good  or  evil. 
The  firstof  these  feelings,  nevertheless,  I  could  hardly  subdue,  although 
I  folt  tfiat  I  could  not  seek  a  personal  quarrel  with  a  man  becaose  he 
had  injured  me  in  the  service  of  another  party  to  which  he  belonged; 
but  I  believe  it  was  the  evident  and  unconcealed  selfishness  of  his 
views,  even  in  the  service  of  that  other  party,  which  made  me  fiir 
more  rancorous  in  my  abhorrence  of  him,  than  I  felt  towards  Fairfiix, 
Ireton,  Cromwell;  or  any  other  of  the  pariiamentaiy  leaders,  who  had 
done  for  more  ii\)ury  to  my  country  or  myself  than  he  had. 

Even  Habacuc  Grimstone,  who  had  used  eveiy  means  in  his  small 
power  to  eflfect  the  ruin  of  my  family,  I  viewed  with  less  individual 
antipathy  than  I  did  Walter  Dixon ;  and  although  my  life  had  grown 
into  more  consequence  in  my  eyes  since  the  love  of  Emily  Langleigh 
had  given  new  value  to  existence.  I  would  willingly  have  crossed 
swords  with  him,  if  he  had  aflbrded  me  any  fair  excuse  of  rendering 
our  quarrel  personal.  He  took  care  not  to  do  so,  however ;  for  thou^ 
he  was,  I  believe,  totally  without  fear,  yet  he  looked  upon  llfo  as  the 
means  of  accomplishing  his  purposes,  and  enjoining  his  desires  and 
he  took  as  much  care  of  it  as  of  any  other  valuable  property. 

When  I  had  embarked  for  France  oa  board  the  same  vessel  with 
Walter  Dixon,  I  liad  contemplated  proceeding  at  once  to  Paris  for  the 
purpose  of  tracing  my  brother ;  but  as  I  found,  from  some  casual  wcmis 
that  fon  fiom  my  parKamentarian  that  I  should  have  the  same  un- 
wished-for  companion  all  a!ong  the  road  to  the  caiMtal,  I  determined  to 
return  to  Brittany  at  once,  and  thence  conduct  Emily  and  Lady  Mar- 
garet to  the  French  metropolis. 

This  change  of  purpose  I  took  care^  however,  to  conceal ;  and  we 
landed  at  Calais  with  the  apparent  design  of  both  proceeding  to  Paris 
the  next  morning.  I  neverthcleSStMuntered  out  into  the  town,  before 
I  went  to  bed,  and  found  my  two  Brittany  horses  still  in  the  hands  of 
Ae  maquignon  to  whom  I  hod  sold  them.  A  small  advance  of  price 
soon  made  them  mine  once  more ;  and  before  it  was  daylight  next 
momuig  I  descended  to  tho  tiaUe  a  manger,  where  I  was  despatching 
a  raind  breakfast  in  the  full  expectation  of  bidding  adieu  to  Master 
Dixou  for  ever,  as  I  believed  him  to  be  too  devoted  a  voluptuary  to 
quit  his  bed  before  high  noon — when,  to  my  astonishment,  he  entered 
the  same  apartment,  and  seated  himself  oppbsite  to  me. 

**  I  remembered  you  were  an  early  riser,"  he  said — demanding  his 
breakfast  at  the  same  time,  vrithout  any  other  comment  on  my  purpose 
of  setting  out  without  him — **  I  remembered  you  were  an  early  riser, 
and  therefore  rose  just  three  hours  before  my  time." 

As  far  as  Abbeville  our  roads  lay  together,  and  therefore,  as  it  did 
not  suit  me  to  explain  either  the  object  or  the  directionof  my,  joomey, 
I  determined  to  let  him  accompany  me  so  far ;  and  once  there,  to  quit 
him  either  openly  or  secretly,  as  I  found  most  convenient.  On  mount- 
ing our  horses,  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  he  journeyed  on 
alone ;  and  seeing  my  astonishment,  as  he  was  a  great  interpreter  of 
fooks,  he  replied  at  once  to  my  thoughts,  by  8a3ring,  •*  They"  (meaning 
bis  servants)—*'  they  follow  in  an  hour  or  twa  Your  rapid  move- 
ments have  thrown  their  preparations  behind-hand." 

We  now  rode  on  upon  our  way  with  tolerable  good  humour  on 
both  parts.  The  horse  which  he  also  had  bought  while  at  Calais 
was  a  more  showy  beast  than  either  of  mine,  but  not  near  so  strong; 
and  he  proceeded  slowly  in  order  to  spare  its  strength.  As  if  by 
mutual  consent,  we  avoided  all  allusion  to  the  sutsects  which  had 
rendered  our  conversation  of  the  day  before  painful  though  interesting; 
and  I  amused  myself  with  tracing,  as  we  went  forward,  the  workings 
of  his  dark  and  subtle  mind,  which  regarded  every  thing  that  he  saw, 
whether  it  was  a  beautiful  scene,  or  a  fleeting  cloud,  or  a  group  of 
peasants  at  a  cabaret,  with  a  strange  reference  to  himself  It  seemed 
afl  if  nature  had  given  him  a  power,  in  passing  through  the  universe 
in  which  she  had  cast  him,  to  extract  in  an  instant,  from  every  object 
of  efvery  kind,  its  relationship  to  his  own  interests,  or  his  own  wishes, 
or  his  own  ei^joyments.  Self  in  his  nature  was  not,  as  in  that  of  other 
men,  the  predominant  principle ;  but  it  was  the  absorbing  whole, — 
and  I  verily  believe  that  he  never  wasted  a  thought  upon  any  thing 
bat  inasmuch  as  it  affected  se!£ 

Not  long  after  passing  Marquise,  just  as  we  had  mounted  a  little 
hill;  and  \vere  ridbg  leisurely  onward,  a  traveller  who  bad  taken  the 
post,  and  was  galloping  aluig  with  his  postillion  at  a  great  rate  rode  l^ 
IB,  scarcely  pausmg  to  give  us  a  passing  salute. 

«That  is  a  fellow  of  Hyde's."  cried  Walter  Diion,  as  he  passed. 
*'reiha|is  we  might  get  some  tidingi  fhnahim,  if  we  oould  catch  iumf 


and,  setting  spun  to  hia  hone,  he  rode  afVer  the  traveller  as  fint  aa 


On  the  other  aide  of  the  hill  is  a  deep  sort  of  wooden  glen,  where 
four  valleys  meet,  with  a  little  stream  running  through  it;  and  at  the 
biforcatian  of  the  road,  which  here  Inanches  into* two,  is  planted  a 
little  drinking  house,  where  the  postillions  stop  to  breathe  their  horses, 
and  take  their  stated  porticm  of  strong  waters.  We  had  seen  the 
traveller  and  his  companion  go  over  the  hill  and  into  the  valley;  but, 
on  looking  down  from  the  top  of  the  rise,  we  could  descry  no  traces  of 
them.  Their  hones  were  not,  as  we  might  have  expecteid,  standing  at 
thS  door  of  the  Uttle  cabaret ;  and  we  rode  down,  passed  the  inn-win* 
dow-^rom  which  a  woman's  face  was  gazing  at  ua— and  taking  the 
road  that,  winding  tlirough  the  wood,  had  been  hidden  from  ua  as  we 
stood  above,  proceeded  quickly  on  our  way. 

Suddenly,  however,  Genend  Dixon  pulled  in  his  rein.    **  We  may 
be  wrong  yet,"  said  he.     "  Have  you  any  ol^ection  to  tum  back,  and. 
ask  that  cabaret  which  is  our  right  way  f*' 

**  None  in  the  world,"  I  answered;  "and  the  more  readily  because 
I  thought  I  heard  a  distant  cry  for  help." 

We  were  not  more  than  three  hundred  yards  from  the  place,  vn^ 
turning  at  once,  we  galloped  back  towards  it.  Another  ciy  met  oiur 
can  just  as  we  drew  the  rein;  and  as  we  ctune  nearer,  loud  sounds  of 
expostulation  and  entreaty  were  heard  distinctly,  proceeding  from  the 
open  windows  of  the  cabaret  Before  exactly  quitting  the  shelter  of 
the  wood,  we  dismounted  and  tying  our  horses  to  the  trees,  walked  on 
as  quickly  as  possible,  while  the  sounds  of  lamentation,  and  sorrow, 
and  teiror  became  more  and  more  loud  each  moment.  We  had  heard 
many  a  report  of  robben  on  the  way  while  we  were  at  Calais ;  and 
those  sounds  immediately  led  us  to  conclusions  which  required  no 
verbal  cwnmunication  to  show  oach  of  us  what  his  oranpanion  was 
thinking  of  We  looked  in  each  olher'n  &ctm,  and  that  was  quite  enoo^ 
**  They  are  murdering  that  poor  devil  of  Hyde's,"  whispered  Walter 
Dixon  at  length:  **I  know  his  voice : — ^what  shall  we  do?  3hall  we 
lay  on,  a'God's  name,  as  Habacuc  would  say,  and  take  the  chance  tif 
thd  odda?  Qt  shall  we  mind  the  good  old  rule,  and  keep  our  fingen 
out  of  the  fire?" 

**  Lay  on,  in  God's  name,"  replied  I ;  "  we  are  both  well  armed,  and 
two  strong  men.    The  postillion  will  make  a  diird." 

**  The  postillion!"  exclaimed  he  with  a  sneer,  which  was  fully  jus- 
tified aflerwaid.  **The  postillion  !-»bttt  never  mind— on,  on,  good 
Master  Harry!  and  I  will  back  you  without  flinching— on  my  soulr— 
the  servants  will  soon  be  here  too,  and  here  is  your  boy,  as  good  as 
half  a  dozen."  As  he  spoke  he  pushed  me  forward  to  the  door,  which 
was  open,  and  advancing  along  a  narrow  passage  as  silently  as  possible, 
I  came  to  a  smaller  door  on  the  lefUiand,  from  which  abundance  of 
doleful  sounds  were  proceeding. 

'  "I  have  nothing  more!  indeed  I  have  nothing  more?"  cried  a 
voice  from  within,  in  execrable  bad  French  and  a  strong  English  tone; 
"  search  me  as  much  as  you  hke,  but  spare  my  life,  gentlemen !" 

A  thunder  of  mixed  French  and  English  oaths  followed,  while  a 
female  tongue  was  heard  exclaiming,  with  much  of  the  precision  of  a 
cuckoo  dock,  and  about  the  same  degree  of  feeling,  **  Man  Dieu,  c'est 
terrible!  Bon  Dieu,  c'est  abominable !  Messieun!  Messieurs,  ayez, 
pitie  je  vous  en  prie — je  vous  conjure !  MonDieu!  Bon  Dieu!"  ^kc&c. 

As  she  spoke,  I  pushed  open  the  door,  and  a  socne  presented  itself  ' 
which  had  something  in  it  both  shocking  and  ludicrous.  The  room  was 
evidendy  the  common  room  of  a  cabaret,  and  on  a  table- in  one  coiner 
stood  glasses  and  bottles,  and  all  the  implements  for  quendiing  thirst 
The  middle  of  the  chamber,  however,  was  quite  cleared,  as  if  to  give 
a  fair  arena,  which  appeared  unencumbered  by  any  furniture  but  one 
chair  that  lay  overthrown  on  the  ground,  supporting  the  bead  of  the 
traveller  who  hod  passed  us,  as  two  stout  men  held  him  down,  one  of 
whom  was  busily  rifling  his  person,  while  the  other  calmly  held  a 
pistol  to  his  head     Close  by,  with  a  rope  in  her  hand — as  if  either  to 
remind  the  two  active  personages  on  the  stage  of  the  niual  end  of 
their  doings,  or  to  assist  in  binding  the  hands  of  the  more  passive  of 
the  performen — stood  the  mistress  of  the  boose,  whose  fiice  we  had 
seen  watdiing  us  through  the  window  as  we  passed  the  inn  at  fint 
This  good  lady's  appearance  was  any  thing  but  prepossessing,  though 
it  certainly  boro  the  marks  of  jaded  beauty,  the^^fiiir  traces  of  which 
were  almost  worn  out  by  many  a  vice  beside  drunkenness.    I  think  I 
never  in  my  life  beheld  a  more  complete  picture  of  apathy  than  her 
countenance  presented  while  standing  by  with  the  rope  in  her  hand, 
she  uttered,  by  role,  the  words  which  I  have  mentioiied. 

The  man  who  presented  the  pistol  was  a  tall  long-bearded  gentle 
man,  whose  features  were  not  bad,  but  whose  face  and  person 
altogether  presented  that  strange  unhappy  kx>k  which  is  only  given 
by  thorough  debaucheiy.  There  was  in  it,  too,  the  air  of  carelev 
fnvoli^,  so  much  aasumed  by  the  English  CaA'alien,  and  he  held  the 
raurderoos  weapon  to  his  victim's  head  as  a  fop  might  hold  a  pounced 
box.  His  dress  had  once  been  handsome,  and  its  good  foshion,  made 
it,  at  first  sight,  appear  strange  in  such  a  scene,  till  the  ^e  detected 
some  rather  anomalous  patchings  and  darnings;  whidi  like 'a  forced 
simile  patched  on  a  good  piece  of  eloquence,  only  show  where  the 
original  foundation  was  somewhat  ragged. 

Before  they  were  aware  of  our  presence  we  caught  a  part  of  their 
brief  colloquy     "*  What  does  she  sayf  demanded  the  man  who  was 
rifling  the  ftllen  traveller,  alluding  to  something  the  woman  whis-  * 
pered  to  the  other,  just  as  we  entered. 

"  Damn  the ,"  replied  the  pistol-bearer  in  Engliab,  "she  aska 

why  we  do  not  ahoot  him^  to  iSk»  all  safe." 


r 
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''Tlie  bwt  way  loo!*'  grambled  the  oAw^  but  at  thai  moment  • 
•cream  from  the  lady  Vf  the  house,  who  at  the  larae  instant  dropped 
Hm  repe,  and  clasped  her  hands  in  an  attitude  of  interesting  surprise, 
emotuicad  to  her  companions  the  presence  of  unexpected  witnesses ; 
and  starting  froni  their  less  important  avocation,  they  faced  as  at  once, 
while  pistols  were  levelled  and  swords  were  dnwn  on  both  sides. 
The  traveller  started  Aum  the  iloor,  and  armed  himself  suddenly  with 
a  chair,  Ibr  his  sword  had  been  taken  from  him ;  the  woman  screamed 
aloud  {  the  worthy  plunderers  shouted  threats  against  the  nuuiin  de 
piiatUUm^  who,  as  they  thought,  had  betrayed  them ;  and  what  would 
have  Mlowed  I  do  nnt  know,  had  net  Walter  Dixon  suddenly  dropped 
the  muade  of  his  pistol,  and  casting  himself  into  one  of  the  chairs  by 
the  window,  burst  into  a  loud  and  uno(MitrdlaUe  fit  of  laughter. 

The  sounds  of  mirth,  at  such  a  moment,  had  the  exact  reveiee  effect 
of  Orpheus's  lyre,  and  every  one,  instead  of  dancing,  stood  slock  still, 
ga^ng  on  the  person  who  could  fmd  matter  for  merriment  in  ao  serious 
a  scene.  Still,  however,  Walter  Dixon  laughed  on,  and  in  a  moment 
or  two  afterward  f  thought  1  began  to  see  the  brow  of  the  pistolrbear- 
ing  gentleman  smuothe  a  little  down ;  and  a  sort  of  fiiint  grin  of  reoog* 
Bitien  came  ever  his  oountemnce. 

••Ha,  ha.  ha!"  cried  Walter  Dixon;  **  ha,  ha,  ha!  good  Bifaster  Dain< 
tree;  Poorly  beloved  Master  Daintree!  what,  have  three  short  yean 
brought  thee  to  this  summary  mode  of  recruiting  the  exohcquer  f  Ha, 
lia,  ha!  But  still  thou  art  right!  Stand  and  deliver!  is  thy  trade, 
lake  my  word  for  iL  Thou  ait  too  hasty  to  win  a  fortone  by  the 
ivory  islands,  surrounded  by  their  sea  of  leather.  Forswear  the  dicor 
box.  Master  Daintree,  and  look  well  to  the  priming,  and  thou  mayst 
yet  be  a  great  man  and  reach  an  elevated  station.  Ha,  ha,  ha!— > 
MUid  you  that  night  when  we—" 

•*  Plot  a  word  of  that,  sir!"  cried  the  other,  colouring  till  his  bronaed 
cheek  grew  of  the  hue  of  a  horn  lantern  newly  lighted;  "not  a  word 
of  that,  sir,  I  say!" 

But  still  Waiter  Dixon  laughed  on.  "Ha«  ha,  ha!  That  worthy," 
he  cried,  tuniing  to  me,  "  that  worthy,  with  the  pistol  in  his  hand  and 
tfie  ominous  countenance,  as  if  be  would  shoot  me  in  the  middle  of 
my  tale-^that  worthy,  some  five  yean  ago,  was  a  gay  and  ruffling 
Cavalier,  who  made  himself  fine  in  doubleta  that  he  bad  not  paid  for. 
and  drunk  with  wine  that  other  folks  supplied;  when,  lo  and  behold. 
Boddanly  finding  himself  hard  preased  for  cash,  loo  well  known  to  find 
lenders,  and  there  being  none  in  the  royal  camp  from  whom  he  could 
•teal,  he  puts  on  a  sober  look  aixl  sour  suit,  and  comes  up  to  London 
to  find  some  weak  brother  of  the  Independent  creed,  who  was  given 
to  the  carnal  abomination  of  gaming.  Thero  he  met  with  one  Wallor 
Dixon,  fov  whom  he  did  some  good  services  in  a  bold  way,  and  having 
found  some  birds  he  deemed  he  oould  gull,  he  set  to  work  in  hopeful 
style,  lost  a  few  pieces,  won  a  few  mon;  but  greediness  foifot 
oaution — ^he  got  oo  too<)iiiok«— was  detected,  and — shall  I  tell  the  restr*' 

*«  But  no,*'  he  added,  aAer  a  moment's  pause.  Whether  he  saw  any 
thing  dan|eroua  in  the  foltow's  foce  or  not  I  eamwt  telL  **  But  no^*' 
he  added,  **  we  will  not  mind  the  rest;  and  now,  good  Master  Dain- 
tree, I  am  sorry  to  spoil  your  sport*  but  you  have  got  all  you  can  fiom 
this  worthy  person,  who  handles  the  diair  he  has  in  his  hand  Uke 
Heroules  his  club,  and  you  must  let  me  have  a  few  wortis  with  him. 
I  mav  have  some  occupation  for  you  myself." 

••Oh,  eertakily.  Master  Dixon,"  replied  die  other,  "oartainly! — 
Sounds,  speak  your  fill  to  him.  Every  man  should  have  time  to  speak* 
whether  he  is  to  die  or  live." 

Walter  Dixon  now  accordingly  advanced  to  the  poor  traveller,  who 
had  stood  by,  listening  to  all  that  had  passed,  with  little  participatitw 
hi  the  jocularity  which  my  excellent  oorapamon  bad  evinced*  but 
expecting  every  minute  to  hear  something  which  might  decide  hii 
foto.  He  then  spoke  to  him  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  whisper,  though 
what  he  learn<^  or  sought  to  learn  I  never  discovered.  In  the  mean 
while  the  two  thieves  conversed  also  in  an  under  voice,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  tfiey  were  consulting  as  to  the  propriety  of  making  their 
escape  aa  fiMt  as  possible.  Probably  the  position  which  I  maintaioad 
near  the  door  decided  them  to  remain,  for  aAer  a  moment  they  be* 
eame  silent  again,  and  turned  their  eyes  towards  the  other  two*  The 
tiaveUer,  whoever  he  was,  •eemed  in  no  mood  to  refuse  any  informa- 
tion; and  afi«r  some  brief  questioos.  General  Dixon  turned  to  thQ 
ethers,  saying,  **Now,  good  Mastor  Daintrse,  you  mmt  let  this  gentle* 
man  go.^ 

wNo,  d^-n  me  if  he  •hall,"  cried  the  one  who.  when  we  entered, 
had  been  holding  the  traveller  down,  "not  till  I  mm  wh^t  ho  has  in 
that  other  pouch  of  his." 

''He  shall  not?"  asked  Walter  Dixon,  whose  eye  I  had  aeeo  glraee 
twice  towards  the  window,  '^be  shall  uot,did  you  n^V*  and  he  calmly 
eoeked  the  pistol  he  had  in  his  hand. 

<'No  he  shall  not!"  said  the  other  dogged  vtUain*  whOi  it  now  ap* 
peered,  was  an  Englishman  also;  and,  indeed  it  was  unhappily  leo 
Aequent  at  that  time  to  see  our  oonntrymen  in  the  eapaeity  in  wbieh 
these  two  appeared,  especially  on  the  ropds  in  the  immeiUaie  ntigh* 
hoarhood  of  the  French  coast ;  which  many  of  them  reiu)hf4>  after 
bearing  a  share  in  the  civil  wan,  perfectly  destitute  in  eiroumettucei. 
ttpd  hardened  by  long  lamiliarity  with  saenea  of  bloodshed*  vice  ium) 
imfvovldence. 

*<  No  he  shall  not,  I  say!"  reiterated  the  desperado;  but  tt  that  mo* 

*  nent  there  was  the  sound  of  several  horaes  on  the  road,  and  Walter 

Dixon,  leaning  towards  the  window,  exclaimed,  **flalt  there  without! 

Now  sir*"  he  added,  turning  to  the  other,  **  without  any  wiah  tp  tpter- 

fore  with  the  execution  of  your  verylooouiBble  oolUngi  J  baV9  Qiiiy 


to  say  to  y«u,  tet  fM  havf  hid  thie  worthy  perMtaage  for  gt  Um, 
five  minutee  at  your  olear  dispoaal-^-e  apape  of  time  quite  oa  long  m 
any  raasonable  man  ceuki  desire  to  have  his  hands  in  another  man'g 
pookets.  There  are  my  servants,  as  you  may  see,  four  in  numbwi 
and  I  have  only  to  tell  you  that  you  must,  without  another  woni, 
sufibr  this  genUeman  to  walk  out  of  the  door,  mount  his  horse,  «i4 
ride  on  with  the  honest  postillion  who  brought  him  here— -aiid  whp 
can  call  for  his  share  as  he  comes  back--<>r  I  must  mount  you  0^4 
your  friend  (and  my  (riend  also)  Monsieur  Daintree,  behind  ope  of  q|y 
follows,  and  cany  you  into  Abbeville,  as  the  prelude  to  a  forthor  jour- 
ney by  a  speedier  conveyance." 

Such  an  appeal  was  not  to  be  resisted.  The  man  acqidesced  with 
dogged  suUeimeai :  but  Mastor  Daintree,  who  seemed  to  have  ev«ry 
reliance  upon  Walter  Dixon's  secrecy  and  friendship,  acted  aa  m^iaiqf 
upon  this  occasion,  introduced  his  friend  Captain  Wighumi  whom  tbt 
worthy  general  received  with  mock  ceremony  and  politenesi,  gnid 
then  ushering  forth  the  uphappy  tntveller,  whispered  a  warning  in  bji 
ear  well  calculated  to  make  him  silent  for  some  miles  at  least. 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  other  means  were  resorted  to  for  thf 
purpose  of  ensuring  his  discretion  in  regard  to  what  hod  occurred  tp 
him  on  the  road,  for  I  never  could  bear  that  he  reached  hia  de«ti» 
notion.  It  is  not  unlikely,  indeed,  that  the  postillion's  fean  m%bt 
prove  even  more  dimgerous  to  him  than  those  of  the  robben>  But  V9 
return  to  ouffolves,  Walter  Dixon  seemed  to  feel  astonishingly  Uttlf 
horror  or  deteatatioQ  at  the  trade  of  the  two  mfiians  who  remaio94 
beside  ,  us;  and  amuring  them  that  Pkris  was  the  only  place  for 
men  of  their  talents  to  thrive,  he  desired  to  see  them  if  they  joiMmeytti 
thitherward,  and  gave  them  the  means  of  finding  biro  when  iuy  came. 

We  then  mounted  our  horses  and  rode  away,  and  as  we  proceedtdf 
I  could  not  forbear  commenting  on  his  beliaviour.  He  replied  oii^ 
with  his  usual  sneering  laugh. 

**By  ray  foith!"  mid  he,  **  that  is  always  the  way  with  you  CavoUerif 
You  are  leas  chariteble  to  your  own  party  than  we  parliomentariant 
are.  Now,  those  two  men  are  both  of  them  as  excellent  royalists  m 
ever  livad.  Nay,  you  need  not  turn  so  red.  Master  Horry  MaftertoOi 
I  said  not  aU  Cavalien  are  thieves*  though  some  tliieves  are  CavoUerib 
One  of  those  men  I  know  to  be  a  Cavalier«<<-that  Master  Poiptret* 
H«  had  onoe  a  little  property;  was  a  recklem  bold  boy;  grew  tip  a 
recklem  brave  man*  mv)  a*  benounible  aa  all  men  ore,  till  they  wfnl 
money-  Soon,  however,  he  got  poor ;  and  drank  a  little,  as  the  bfti 
comfort  in  povarty,  and  gambled  a  little,  as  the  beat  remedy.  AU 
waa  foir  at  first,  but  somehow*  between  drinking  and  gambling,  a  moo 
aeon  begins  to  see  a  little  confusedly  in  motten  of  honour,  and  to  |ia|| 
somewhat  more  than  his  money  upon  the  game.  Daintree  jgot  blastt4 
in  the  royal  army,  and  then  becauae  he  had  pigeoned  a  few  fogia  of 
thiok-hetided  Cavalien,  he  thought  be  could  cope  with  I'resl^teriaiii 
and  Independents.  With  this  view  he  staid  about  six  montha  ia  X4i||* 
don,  where  he  did  me  a  few  of  those  little  servicee  that  I  needed  iq 
various  ways;  and  the  lost  time  I  saw  him  was  in  a  house  where  ht 
was  acting  the  part  of  football  to  about  twenty  very  godly  foot,  tbf 
heads  belonging  to  which  he  had  foolishly  thought  it  within  hia  pMt 
capacity  to  cheat.  He  called  lustily  for  my  help*  which  I  aflbrded  bim 
by  adding  the  last  kick  that  sent  him  rolling  out  into  the  atr^t*  gml  ( 
have  never  aeon  hiro  aince  till  this  day." 

With  varioua  anecdotea  of  auch  peraona  and  their  manifold  plana  flf 
proceeding  Walter  Dixon  amuaed  the  way,  and  nothing  onerword  hap- 
pened on  our  jawTwy  to  Abbeville  which  is  worth  recording.  At  that 
town  I  found  it  eoaier  to  quit  my  compeidon,  without  either  eyplan^ 
tion  or  diacuaaion,  than  I  expected.  We  arrived'fowarda  night,  ap4 
declaring  that  he  had  not  had  one  foir  night's  rest  since  we  ha4  trer 
veiled  together,  Waltor  Dixon  announced  his  intention  of  sleeping  foir 
two  houn  kmger  the  following  day  than  he  usually  had  done,  eape* 
cially  as  our  honea  were  aomewliat  fatigued  with  our  last  di^'s  joum 
ney.  I  roaa  very  early,  however,  and  broke  my  fa^t  with  all  oalQH 
ness.  tattle  Ball<o'-fire  was  never  behind,  and  hiring  a  flatrbouomej 
boat  to  carry  us  across  the  river,  we  soon  put  the  Somme  between  ng 
and  our  unsafe  ccmponion,  and  as  the  sun  rose  high*  were  once  moft 
on  horreback,  and  again  wending' gladly  onward  towards  Diiuin. 

I  know  fow  foelinp  on  earth  half  so  joyful  aa  that  with  which  eiw 
•Ota  out  to  rqioin  a  peiaon  one  lovea,  after  a  brief  absenee.  It  ia  bope*g 
own  pilgrimage;  and  never  did  I  feel  the  influence  of  life'afoiry  gui49 
more  aweetly  th^  on  that  journey  into  Brittany.  Oh,  bow  she  mi4t 
all  the  world  amile  around  me  aa  J  thought  of  Emily  Langleigh-'  Nw 
was  it  a  tdight  pleimre  to  be  freed  from  Walter  Dixon.  His  praeanM 
hod  sat  upon  tho  happiness  of  my  return  like  an  inonlma;  opfi  iim 
pleoaant  md  honourable  frienda  he  had  recognised  on  the  road  M  n^ 
•erved  to  mahe  hi«  company  lem  oppressive,  Freed  from  him,  I  now 
seemed  to  breath  pmre  eaaily;  there  wps  a  load  ofif  my  braaBt,an4  t|i« 
prospect  of  the  rest  of  niy  journey  waa  all  delight.  The  w«iith«r,  in* 
deod  wpa  beginning  to  be  brol^en*  and  many  an  autumnal  ahowf  r  ^lene^ 
9d  me  to  tlm  ^hin  u  it  fiew  over  my  head  on  the  wings  of  tbf  «wi^ 
equinox-  I  ImMi  them  but  little,  however*  and  joameye<^  oo  fym 
day  fp  (jgy  with  a  glad  heart  at  the  diminiabed  distance.  It  is  tru9>  •! 
tim^Si  w  I  ftinpd  upon  eome  high  hill  and  oast  my  eyes  pvor  the  wi^ 
woods,  covered  with  the  dying  hues  of  putumn  and  waving  in  ^ 
melancholy  wind,  vogue  sbgdows  of  my  own  nwrtality  woidd  seem  to 
fl«it  9i9nm  thf  annshina  of  my  nnnd;  gn4»  without  hnowing  wbyi  I 
would  abrinb  M  t^e  n>y*tery  91  heingt  pnd  the  strange  ofaaeuiv  rtlar 
tionahip  between  myseif  gnd  all  aiPnn4  me,  with  my  fleob  of  dwi  »uA 
with«M  leavQib  nA  my  cpirit  tU  nnkmiwn  and  nyciefiow  trpa  i» 
it««2£ 
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IMh  im  ftiwMl  UMdMelVM  M  mt  but  »M6^  and  w«f«  A*  flmic 
«r  tlM  illMM  in  which  I  fmeeeded;  Ibr  itiy  litil*  ptigt,  with  dl  th# 
Mtivlty  and  flAgenwM  of  hit  age^hful  nomtfiiiki^Mity;  ttnd  dKMgb 
mtiottk  M  lettn  and  oomprehend  «if0rf  thing  m  w«  pBMed  on,  a  ft w 
Maf  WMdi  aror  aufficed  him  ta  «rii  hit  qaaition  a»  to  nakahkofaaai^ 
iNUion. 

Ahaift  fha  aighih  day  of  m)r  jaumay  I  began  la  Ibal  impatiaiit  I 
hid  bMft  fuhar  Uidalglng  too  in  a  fit  af  g^oora.  whan  I  waa  taniMad 
ID  commit  one  of  the  greatest  folUai  that  a  human  being  can  pfaatitet 
narnaly,  to  taka  a  short  «ut. 

Tha  tMMU  who  tednaed  ma  into  thia  path  wu  an  aid  wamati  of 
whom  I  asked  tha  wayi  and  who  laid  tha  Mfftigbt  mad  lao,  but  at  the 
titta  tldM  aha  asaufad  me  tha  croaa  toad  %iraa  a  good  hour  shorterd^-* 
Wa  Wera  at  that  momant  on  tlia  fop  of  a  haight,  which  commandad 
Iha  graater  part  of  tha  couotiy  round:  and  I  could  tea  tha  ipifaa  of 
tha  town  to  whiah  I  wai  goingriting  in  tha  giay  avantog,  out  of  tha 
t»aaf  hi  tha  At  diatanoe*  I  have  oftoi  thought  ainra,  how  often  man 
ni  hii  jotiniey  though  Uie,  whathar  ha  be  tha  private  individm)  pknl^ 
oing  ati  his  own  way,  or  tha  mhiiiiar  gnkling  Ibiwafd  the  wild  and 
iCiibhdih  hoiaas  of  national  policy;  how  oftan  in  hhi  joatnay  through 
lift  ha  ii  tempted  in  tha  sama  way  to  tha  same  ftUy.  He  smndsftra 
MMMnt  an  a  spot  fimn  whanca  ha  aan  sea  faOd  oat,  as  en  a  map»  a 
ftituHmd  various  paths  wandering  threugh  tha  land  baftra  him^  He 
qttiii  the  high  read,  long  and  ladkMis  aa  it  seems,  and  baaten  by  tha 
ft«f  af  thousandtf  and  takes  what  saems  the  short  and  diieot  way  to 
llilvabtact,  as  it  lies  before  hhn  dhitinat  in  the  distent  prospect  |  but  as 
ha  daiaaiids  from  the  eminence  his  ganatal  view  gets  tost  and  p^ 
plated;  ha^ finds  the  by-road  rough, tarnMaa, hilly, pef haps  impMsabIa? 
Miars  ipMad  out  ftom  it  on  either  side,  so  Uka  iisalf  ha  knows  not 
Whiah  is  the  right;  he  wastes  hia  time  in  aonjacturat  thoosea  the 
wrMg,  and  gals  more  and  mora  entangled,  till  Waary,  lata,  and  et- 
feanated,  soma  ehariteUe  hand  leads  him  baak  to  diat  iame  high  read 
Whiah  he  quitted  so  much  in  vam^ 

The  itraight  road  and  tha  short  eut^indaad,  were  both  baftra  my 
tyMi  and  the  fiiulf  was  all  my  own;  but  tha  wind  rUihad  load  and 
ohill,  if  Waa  growing  bite,  and  gathered  aU  lound  tha  ditii  sky  wera 
mountainous  masses  of  dull  leaden  clouds,  threatening  to  pad#  an  ab- 
Mlata  deluge  on  the  earth  as  soon  As  the  ann  sboohl  go  down.  Evary 
tbihg,  even  to  the  fiiint  white  glare  of  the  baatan.  over  which  dgauie 
df  mlat  was  dmwn,  counselled  speed;  and  I  waa  ibaliihly  taiduoed,  a^ 
I  have  belbfe  said,  to  take  the  riiort  cut 

I  lOon  discovered  that  the  road.  Which  waa  gdod  aiMtbgh  at  Aia  bO' 
ginning,  got  very  bad  beftre  it  Inched  the  middle;  and  as  it  eliteMd 
a  ftraii  on  its  way,  the  deep  and  unoarialn  ruti  left  by  the  Wood  oansi 
Aim!  filled  with  water  by  the  hita  showaia,  naafly  bMd  my  hone*a 
l0gB  if  I  attempted  to  go  (ksf.  In  the  ifiaan  tiatia  tha  light  waied  gray 
And  more  gray,  and  the  melancholy  whistling  of  tha  wind  ariiong  the 
IAU  trae-tops  reminded  me  how  soon  thoAe  d^ids  must  aome  up  whiah 
I  had  seen  gathering  on  the  horizon;  while  the  doll  aplaehirtg  of  oa^ 
hOfaas'  ftet  in  the  deep  channels  atid  pvddlas  df  tha  way  eamtnentad 
sadly  on  what  wo  were  to  expect,  and  upbraided  ma  at  avaiy  step  ftr 
Itty  ftlly  m  taking  the  short  cut. 

Nothing  <iould  be  done,  howeVeTi  but  to  ride  oil;  and  rida  m  wo 
did,  as  ftst  as  it  was  possible,  ayaing  wiatlully,  er^  two  or  fhtoe 
htmdml  yvf&9,  lome  Of  the  long  avennea  of  tha  ftreM,  and  wofidaritig 
whather  we  might  not  there  find  a  batter  mad.  Evary  iAstimt  aa  if 
paiMd  took  aw«y  some  portkm  af  IlgHii  and  tha  akwdt,  which  now 
Caoie  foiling  ovar  head^,  added  to  the  natttMl  dattuiaAi  tf  the  bMr.--** 
Tha  incessant  mar  of  the  equinoctial  gala  fhroogK  tha  tan  thin  biftfhM 
fiiat  now  fined  up  the  Centre  of  the  forest  began  to  ba  Mingled  with 
flia  pattering  of  the  rain;  and,  drenched  without  remedy,  Wa  rode  on. 
With  our  boots  AiU  of  water,  and  the  gusts  af  winda  dHvhig  flash  co^ 
Mfita  oontinaally  Into  our  ftces. 

It  did  not  long  continue  evening.  No  bleitod  twilight  intefVefiad; 
knd  all  was  darkness,  so  dark  indeed  that  I  could  net  sea  tha  hoMa  I 
sit  upon.  Trusting  to  the  animars  insthMtt,  I  gave  it  the  bridle;  but 
It  seamed  to  have  as  Much  difficulty  in  seeing  itfe  way  tt  I  had  in 
fnklhig  it  i  and  cautiously  picking  its  stepi  along  the  swampy  graofid.  It 
airriad  ma  at  about  a  mile  by  the  hour,  beiteh  by  the  htifricane,  and 
dratlchad  by  the  deluge  that  was  ftlling  flom  the  sky. 

ThU  Wis  not  to  be  andured  ibr  king;  and  it  length,  tiaing  wfalf^and 
l|Mtr,  t  ftrcOd  the  bea^t  on.  though  batfi  af  nt  pofined  oitt  CiOiiiaa  ifi 
titiar  btttidflOBa.  Shortly  after  I  fbohd  inysalf  riiiiig,  as  tbo  Ii6ifa*i 
1bt94M  tftotmtad  i  hill,  and  thA  itatt  itNMiatit  i  iovate  Maw  dfi  tha 
lUaa  iih^W^  the  thit  I  had  rmi  againAt  ehhaf  i  tVeO  Ot  i  p6sC  UttH 
1kSM4if9  timing  tip,  We  elrafiiihed  With  oar  MMii  what  WO  OOuld 
not  diidom  wHh  oitf  ayei,  attd  fttffid  thit  tha  ob}act  tvhiali  had  awp^ 
90d  flia,  and  Mcadotwd  me  no  mein  palA,  waa  a  ftiga^poM  in  iha 
maAit  6foM  of  the  tto&B  foadi,  faiiM  on  a  litda  fliOttnd  Of  ttir/. 

Of  tkO  earthly  use  Was  it  lit  oitf  presatlt  cifOuMalanaaif  And,  Indaod, 
It  latvad  a  purpose  Ibf  Whteh  It  was  ^enainly  not  hUandad,  that  of 
Miking  us  tose  oar  way  AtiU  ftrttaar;  ftr  in  going  fodiid  io  aseartaitt 
Whit  it  was,  wa  miasad  tha  dir«otiOtt  in  whleh  our  horsea^  heada  had 
tteoa  fiiac  tnrtked,  and  which  was  probably  tha  right  ana.  Wa  wera 
now  obliged  to  trust  to  chance  entirely  Ibr  our  fiirlhar  gnidanca;  and 
faniming  tha  sbw  pace  whi«h  I  had  qiiittad  to  little  pnrpoae,  I  billow- 
ed tha  first  path  which  the  bursa  chOso  9ft  itsalf^  and  iftar  wahdhig 
Alowly  ftrtvard  ftr  iieariy  another  hotir,  I  pareaivad  by  a  slight  W^ 
etoiAa  of  light  that  wo  hid  amatgad  ftom  tha  ftraii  Dfflo  adtttn^ 
taga,  however,  did  we  derive  from  this  circnmafaAOi,  ibr  though  t 
•ttild  100  my  hiad  Hfhaill  hold  11  vpi  I  OMM  tiOl  log  Ml  ttMl  of  dia 


mmmI  ovor  whioh  I  was  trnvaOtaigt  and  Wa  woio  now  i  tlumtuiMi 
mora  azposad  to  tha  drifting  rain  and  tha  wind,  whiah  naarly  diovO 
tts  off  our  hoiaaa. 

ThtM  «hillad  to  tha  heart,  dripping,  tifod  and  miwivbia,  wo  piO^ 
oeadad  ftr  another  hour,  with  tha  darkness  waxing  and  wai^ng« 
aaoordmg  to  tha  diflerent  opacity  of  the  oloods  that  waia  dilvot^ 
fiareeiy  or^t  tha  sky.  At  length  my  eye  oaughta  light  at  soma  disiaiii»' 
glosmhig  ftindy  thvotigh  tha  kmded  air.  A  mament  aikar  wo  laai  il 
again,  aa  we  passed  soma  low  wood;  hot  it  speedily  faappsaiad,  iad 
alternately  caiehhig  it,  twinkling  hi  the  disisnce,  indmiistaig  it  ahoi 
gether,  WO  tode  on  till  it  began  cartahily  to  grow  naaivr  and  iMa» 
disiinat  After  a  time,  however,  we  again  lest  sight  of  it ;  and  I  was 
pnshhig  forward  in  hopes  of  regaining  it,  when  my  hoiaa  riiowad  «. 
moat  stobbom  mcUnatkm  to.tufn  to  the  right,  and  aa  it  was  tha  fiM 
time  thnraghotit  the  whole  journey  that  I  had  found  him  steady  hi 
maintaining  his  own  opinion,  I  gave  him  his  way.  I  soon  (bund  that 
he  was  canying  ma  up  a  long  avenoa  of  traas ;  and  iha  volontAfy- 
aofelaration  of  hia  pace  gave*  strong  avidanea  that  ha  at  Ifost  pe^ 
eeivad  ha  was  approaching  some  human  dwelling.  At  laogtli  tho 
light  again  reappe««d;  and  in  a  few  mhiutes  our  beasts'  baoiSi  aiaO' 
tered  over  the  Mones  whKh  paved  the  large  court  bahmgi^g  to  • 
haodsome  chAtaau. 

Far  several  minolsa  I  sought  abaot  ftr  soma  of  tha  tisual  maanl  a# 
making  myself  heard ;  but  not  finding  any,  I  was  ftin  to  hoa« 
racourie  to  those  which  natara  had  ftirtiished  lae  wkfaal;  aol 
I  shouted  as  kmd  as  1  ooold  balhm.  8uch  soonds  soon  faoMght  cnrt 
some  lackey  with  a  lantem;  and  while  one,  judging  mf  quAlily  I 
suppose  by  the  vehemence  of  my  vooifentian,  spratig  to  hrtd  m^ 
haiae,  I  valatad  my  plight  to  another,  and  alahnad  shatter  and  fM^ 
tality  for  the  night. 

The  man  roidied  that  he  would  inftna  hia  aoaatar ;  and  after  diii 
mounting,  httle  Ball  o'-fira  and  myself  were  shown  into  a  large  dmh^gi 
big  room,  hung  with  handaame  tapestry,  while  a  table  laid  whb  two 
aovars,  and  a  Maging  fire  ef  oU  beaoli,  presented  pioparaiiana  M 
refreshment,  and  signs  of  comfort,  which  might  have  inersosad  attf 
ratuatance  to  ^lange  oar  hNlging  for  the  nighc  had  wa  bean  eoaipalled 
to  do  so  by  the  itihoapiiBlity  of  the  lord  ol'  tho  dwalliogj 

Tha  servanM  loft  ua  by  the  fire.  While  be  praceeded  to  a  doer  ae 
the  other  akie  of  the  hall,  whleh  being  opened,  be  announoad  ovafrivol 
and  aor.dltfon  ta,  soma  one  wiihin ;  deecribing  our  aittiation  with  0 
ganaral  entimamtion  of  all  the  miseries  of  wot,  and  dirt,  and  fttigna^ 
•and  hongat  In  truth  is  tha  man  proceeded,  I  could  not  help  ftating 
that  I  must  praaant  a  moK  wretehed  and  vagaband  appaanmce  indaad, 
and  doitbtad  mueh  whather  the  master  of  the  numaian,  if  ha  eamo 
forth  to  ofamhie  us  in  person,  wonkl  pefmit  such  an  ill-laohiBg  acouiv 
dral  aa  the  sorvant  pianirad  ma  la  remain  »  minttte  lengar  thaanaaw 
saiy  io  his  house. 

Them  Wai  a  ehe«rftil  blaae  of  light,  however,  issued  forth  thoogll 
tha  opOA  door  fiom  tha  iimer  chamber,  which  had  someihing  la  it 
eomfonably  hbspiiable;  and  I  soon  had  the  satisfoatioo  of  fiodteg  that 
the  good  lackey's  description  of  our  state  and  appairanaa  hod  tHi 
received  the  slightaat  attentkm;  for  some  one  withhi  who  ha^  bAen 
tpaaking  wlian  he  entered  went  on  all  the  while;  And  the  caHOtM 
Of  tho  servant's  voioa  allowed  lae  to  hoar  tha  hanmgtM  tha  othor  w«i 
addl«iahig  to  same  third  person. 

The  words-'-^  And  truly,  as  1  was  sayma,  if  thera  aaa  ony  Mteaaa  of 
healing  pamful  memories  you  will  find  them  In  Fraaoo.  which  is 
ilot  only  a  garden  of  ever  now  delighta,  hot  la  a  gaiden  whioh  in 
itMlf  oontaina  a  thousand  foontaitis  of  eonsolation,  of  whoso  walsri^ 
with  that  exquisite  liberality  of  feeling  for  which,  above  all  the  iwiiaHi 
upon  earth,  the  French — What  ia  it  Franeais?  Is  tho  supper  reddyr 
->4hase  Wordi  at  once  convinced  me  that  I  should  moot  with  an  aO- 
quilntance  in  One  of  the  guests,  if  not  in  the  master  of  the  dwelling. 

Tha  sCffvant  told  his  story  again,  bat  with  somewhat  less  mhrateness; 
and  I  heard  an  hnmfdiate  bustle  within.  *<  A  stranger!"  cried  dio 
same  voico.  **  Lost  his  way!  drenched  in  the  rain !  Show  him  id. 
Bon  DieO !  why  dkl  you  not  show  him  inr  For  tho  bonoor  af  Franco, 
which  is,  without  any  comparison,  the  mast  hospitable  country  jn  Eaiopa, 
you  shoukl  not  hate  heAitated  a  momant  on  his  admiasioik  Sliowhim 
in!  Ahow  him  m!  Bairo  sameflih^;  tiMo  added  to  tho  AHppor,aal 
lig^t  a  fire  in  the  mirror  chamber." 

.  Tho  servant  now  announeed  that  ihetKietif  would  bo  glad  to  aao  ma, 
if  I  wouM  walk  forward  into  the  OaMfiet  boyand ;  And  I  aoiordiogly 
praaaatad  myaolf  in  a  tnoment  to  toy  worthy  aaqoaiMaMa,  Mansfour 
do  ViMy.  He  had  pNrpOMd  himself  WHh  dOmewhat  ef  a  thaotliaia 
•nlitulo  fo  tfOOeifO  tta  behtted  trilPonor}  ihd  bafofo  ha  pariaivoi 
Who  H  Was,  ho  hid  takon  two  itops  forWfifd  oilthotipafhiatae,flod 
AMdi  two  bOWll  tho  Ohe  distant  Add  resOrvad,  Ae  other  mare  ftrottiir 
and  oourieoiii.  But  to  I  approached  toto  fiio  fiiU  light,  and  his  ma- 
ttery camo  fo  hia  aid,  he  skipped  forWafd  atoAoO,  took  ma  in  hliafiiA, 
and  ombnloMg  mo  with  the  thost  overpowering  deasoastfathms  of 
regard,  WetoMied  Me  to  his  diAteau  With,  I  beliovo,  unfolgAad  joy. 

My  eyas  now  foil  upon  tike  peiaOn  with  whom  he  had  bean  aitt- 
taiafaig ;  and  .while  I  replied  to  my  iHend*8  «ivUMy  I  hid  a  fufi  ti*w 
of  his  eompankm,  who  sat  with  bis  glance  fixed  upon  tfa»  firo,  taking 
Very  Httle  notice  of  what  was  passing  arotmd  him. 

Ha  vras  appareik'ly  a  Banedictino  monk;  and  had  donbtleii  bron 
in  ibrmer  years  a  vary  li£ndiom3  man,  tliovgh  there  waa  iKAhiflg  po- 
Ollliirly  strikhig  in  his  foatnres^  His  cowl  was  thrown  baak.  Olid  tha 
Abated  hifti  fi^tfa  its  ring  cf  grizi'oj  bbok  fair  t  tat  fMfigod  tho  MfeVO 
ifevo  ft  toiy  pOAtrtiir  dhsfiatof  to  hii  ootrntottanao^  wbioto 
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lengtlieiied  and  aUenuated  by  the  want  of  the  gBmitura  with  which 
it  is  fomiahed  by  nature.  His  bearU,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  lof- 
iared  to  grow  very  long;  and  though  originally  aa  black  as  ink,  was 
DOW  thickly  mingled  with'  white  haim.  In  cemplezion  he  was  deadly 
pale,  and  would  have  looked  almost  like  a  aiatue,  had  not  his  heavy 
eye  brows  over  hung  as  bright  and  sparkling  a  pair  of  deep  black  eyes  aa 
ever  flashed  from  a  human  ooimtenance.  Ue  was  evidently  deep  in 
thought  when  we  came  in,  and  remained  without  rising  with  his 
glance  fixed  upon  the  fire,  while  his  whole  countenance  asumed, 
ijrom  the  very  intensity  of  his  gaze,  a  look  of  sternness  and  almost 
ferocity  which  the  features  did  not  seem  calculated  to  convey. 

Momieur  de  Vitray,  afler  having  in  vain  attempted  lo  call  the 
Benedictine's  attention  lo  an  introduction  he  endeavoured  to  eflfect 
between  us,  uiged  my  proceeding  U>  the  chamber  he  had  ordered  to 
be  prepared,  for  the  purpose  of  changing  my  dripping  dress.  This 
would  not  have  been  easily  accomplished — as,  although  I  was  plenti* 
fully  supplied  as  fer  as  under^garments  went,  I  had  not  taken  the  paina 
lo  purchase  myself  a  complete  change  of  attire  when  1  habited  myself 
in  mourning  at  Calais — ^but  my  worthy  host  accompanied  me  himself 
to  my  chamber,  and  insisted  upon  my  putting  on  his  black  velvet 
morning-gown,  and  thus  descending  to  the  supper-table. 

The  monk  had  apparently  exhausted  the  train  of  thought  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged  at  our  first  entrance ;  for  on  our  return  lo  the 
sniall  cabinet  in  which  we  left  him  lie  rose,  and  soon  joined  our  caik- 
varsation  as  a  man  of  talent  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  There 
was  aomething  of  stem  austerity,  indeed,  pervaded  his  mannen;  but 
withal,  there  mingled  in  the  webs  of  all  his  ideas  a  thread  of  deep 
feeling  which  gave  a  splendid  hue  to  the  whole  texture.  The  secret, 
I  believe,  of  excitmg  the  sympathies  of  our  feUow-ereatures,  and 
awaking  an  interest  for  ourselves  in  the  bosoms  of  others,  is  thisakm^— 
to  feel  deeply ;  not  as  some  men  do,  to  let  our  minds  dance  Uke  a  light 
waterfly  on  the  current  of  all  events;  but  to  have  hearts  wliich,  Uke 
a  fine  instrument,  give  back  full  and  distinct  tones  to  all  that  touches 
them,  whether  the  cords  that  are  struck  be  gay  or  gloomy,  be  tuneful 
or  discordant. 

Notwithstanding  the  rigour  and  sternness  of  the  Benedictine's  de- 
meanor, and  what  appeared  to  me  a  fiivok>us  attention  to  minute  fanam 
— 4he  crossing  of  his  breast,  the  long  and  silent  prayer,  the  plate  of 
herbs  and  the  cup  of  cold  water — ^yet  there  was  a  power  and  inten- 
sity in  all  his  thoughts  that  commanded  attention  and  interest.  There 
was  a  degree  of  fencifulness  U»  in  his  conversation,  notwithstanding 
ita  austere  gravity,  which  gave  it  a  singular  and  exciting  character. 
Nothing  was  mentioned — not  the  most  trifling  circumstanc»—but  had 
its  peculiar  associations  in  his  mind ;  and  those  often  so  remote,  and 
at  fint  sight  so  irrelevant,  tliat  the  tboughte  of  his  hearers  were  obliged 
to  kbour  after,  startled  and  yet  not  shocked  by  the  rapid  progress  of  his. 

I  remember  two  or  three  instances,  though  perhaps  not  the  most 
striking  ones,  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  our  convenatic«  during 
that  evening.  We  spoke  of  the  wiml,  as  it  howled,  and  whistled, 
and  rushed  past  the  old  building,  as  if  in  anger  at  the  massive  walls 
which  defied  its  power. 

**  In  France,"  said  Mcwisieur  de  Vitray,  **  our  glorious  climate  is  so 
happily  tempered  to  our  benignant  soil,  that  these  gales,  which  happen 
only  at  die  equinoxes,  find  our  seed  sown  and  safely  germed  in  the 
spring,  and  our  fruits  gathered  -and  com  granaried  in  the  autumn. 
They  then  come  to  clear  and  purify  the  air  for  the  rest  of  the  year." 

**Hatk  how  it  howls!"  said  the  monk,  taking  his  own  peculiar 
view  as  the  chunoroua  raging  of  the  importunate  Uaai  compelled  at- 
tention to  its  angry  murmurs.  **Haric  how  it  howls !  telling  of  ship- 
wreck, and  deaolation,  and  death.  Wo  lo  the  sea-tossed  mariner ! 
Wo  to  the  anxious  and  expectant  wife  that,  waiting  the  sailor's  or  the 
fidierman's  return,  hears  the  furious  voice  of  the  tempest  tmmpeting 
his  death  at  the  shaking  door  of  her  poor  cabin!  Wo  to  the  lordly 
merchant  whose  wealth  is  on  the  main,  and  who  hears  in  every  gust 
the  tidings  of  rained  speculations,  and  broken  hopes,  and  bankruptcy, 
and  shame!  Well  has  Satan  been  called  the  prince  of  the  power  of 
the  air ;  and  never  do  I  hear  the  equiiioxial  blasla  go  howling  and 
revelling  through  the  pathleas  sky,  without  thinking  it  may  be  that  the 
evil  spirits  that  hover  round  mankind  aro  then  for  a  season  unchained 
to  ride  careering  over  the  earth,  and  in  the  agony  of  their  joy  to  work 
their  will  of  mischief  and  dismay." 

We  spoke  of  the  rain ;  and  I  foolish  enough,  in  mentioning  all  the 
aanoyance  it  had  occasioned  n»e,  loaded  it  with  maledictions. 

"  Call  it  not  accuned,  my  son,"  said  the  monk.  **Oh,  no!  remember 
that  every  drop  that  fella  bears  into  the  bosom  of  the  earth  a  quality 
of  beautiful  fertility.  Remember  that  each  glorious  tree,  and  herb, 
and  shrab,  and  flpwer  owes  to  those  drops  its  life,  its  fireshnes, 
and  its  beauty.  Remember  that  half  the  loveliness  of  the  green 
world  is  all  their  gift;  and  that  without  them  we  should  wander 
through  a  dull  desert  as  dusty  as  the  grave.  Take  but  a  aingle  drop 
of  rain,  cloistered  in  the  green  fold  of  a  blade  of  grass,  and  pour  upon 
it  one  ray  of  the  morning  sun — where  will  ]rou  get  lapidary  with  his 
vtanost  skill  to  cut  a  diamond  that  shall  shine  like  that  ?  Oh  no ! 
HMsed  for  ever  be  the  beautiful  drops  of  the  sky,  the  refreshing 
aoothen  of  the  seared  earth — the  nourishen  of  the  flowers — ^that  calm 
race  of  beings  which  are  all  loveliness  and  tranquillity,  without  passion, 
or  pain,  or*  desire,  or  disappoinlment— whose  life  is  beauty  and  whose 
breath  is  perfume." 

I  would  have  fein  heard  more;  for  to  me  thera  was  a  freshness 

^  the  character  of  the  Benedictine  that  was  well  worthy  of  more 

)p  remaric;  but^  unhappily,  MoDsiettr  de  Vitny  did  not  share  the 


aiMl  with  the  one  eternal  current  of  thought  whtdi  had 
so  channelled  his  mind  that  I  defy  the  strength  and  perseverence  of 
Hercules  to  have  turned  the  stream,  he  once  more  bore  away  the 
conversation  to  France.  The  moiik  showed  no  signs  of  annoyance, 
whatever  he  felt;  but  rose  and  retired  to  hi>i  chamber,  leaving  me  to 
an  excellent  bottle  of  Burgundy,  a  more  substantial  supper  than  he 
had  made  himsalC  and  the  eterxial  chiming  in  of  Monsieur  de  Vitray'a 
land  of  France ;  which,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  was  worse  than 
a  Greek  chorus.  ^ 

The  room  in  which  I  was  to  pass  the  night  was  a  large  old-fiishioiied 
chamber,  the  tapestry  on  which  represented  the  triumphant  return  of 
David,  after  his  first  achievement  in  the  death  of  Goliath.  The  futare 
king  of  Israel  was  represented  as  a  fat  and  empty-faced  boy,  who, 
iUnf.ing  away  with  most  obstreperous  merrimeiu, — ^with  one  leg  raised 
so  high  that  the  knee  almost  kicked  his  chin ;  and  the  other,  though, 
less  bent,  not  a  little  contortedr-dragged  along  with  him  a  giant'a 
head  as  big  as  himself,  sadly  disfigured  by  a  lurid  spot  in  the  middle 
of  the  forehead  After  the  little  conqueror  came  three  pair  of  trum- 
peters, blowing  their  wonted  cheeks  till  it  seemed  os  if  they  would 
ha^e  burst  the  hangings ;  and  then  followed  an  immense  train  of 
armed  men,  on  whose  feces  I  bestowed  near  half  an  hour's  examina- 
tioD.  Through  slits,  made  on  purpose  in  the  tapestry,  projected  oo 
each  side  of  the  room  a  long  bracket  of  iron  gilt,  which  held  forth  a 
large  mirror;  and  in  the  dim  light  aflbrded  by  the  candles  with  which 
the  chamber  was  furnished.  I  saw  in  these  looking-glasses,  whichever 
way  I  moved,  four  indistinct  figures  moving  about  also,  in  varkNis 
points  of  view.  The  sight  annoyed  me ;  and  as,  notwithstanding  my 
day's  fetigue,  I  did  not  feel  inclined  to  sleep,  I  bade  little  Ball-o'-fire, 
who  had  been  well  taken  care  of  by  the  servants,  cast  my  ckiak  over 
one  of  the  minors,  and  something  else  over  another ;  and  then  go  lo 
bed  and  sleep,  in  a  bed  ckiset  that  opened  out  of  the  ante-chamber. 

The  lackey  whose  pkice  it  was  to  attend  that  apartment  had  piled 
me  up  a  sufficient  number  of  logs  of  wood  to  have  burned  a  hecar 
tonb^  had  I  desired  it;  and  kiading  the  fire  with  nearly  lialf  a  beech- 
tree,  I  sat  down  in  a  hurge  chair  before  it,  and  watched  the  flaming 
and  hissing  of  the  newly  ignited  wood,  while  my  busy  thoughts  wan- 
dered fiir  into  futurity. 

I  thought  of  Emily  Langleigh,  and  the  joy  she  would  feel  at  my 
return ;  and  the  delight  of  journeying  with  her  to  Paris.  And  then  I 
oontemplaied  obtaining  fiiom  n^  brother  the  renunciation  which  alone 
was  required  to  our  union ;  and  hope  and  imagination  combined  to 
picture  noany  a  bright  scene  of  happiness  to  come.  There  were  diffi- 
culties, I  knew,  but  difficulties  were  made  to  be  conquered ;  and  in 
revolving  all  that  might  occur,  and  laying  out  many  a  fanciful  means 
of  encountering  fencied  inconveniences,  1  passed  near  an  hour  in  that 
sort  of  dreamy  pensiveness  which  can  hardly  be  called  thought,  it  is 
so  broken  and  unconnected.  Gradually,  I  went  on,  the  ideas  became 
more  and  mora  indistinct;  I  felt  a  heavy  weight  above  my  eyes;  and 
in  short  I  fell  adeep.  My  thoughts,  however,  were  not  totally  over- 
powered by  the  dull  god,  though  they  suflfered  a  strange  metamorphosis 
under  his  influenca 

I  seemed  to  be  walking  witli  my  beloved  Emily  on  the  banks  of  tha 
Ronoe,  and  talking  with  her  on  aU  that  was  happy.  I  could  hear  the 
tones  of  her  sweet  thrilling  voice,  and  see  the  sparkling  of  her  bright 
pure  eyes,  as  if  it  were  all  reality.  It  seemed  as  if  my  mind  was  an 
actor,  playii^  our  two  characters  alternately,  for  in  my  dream,  it  was 
strange  how  completely  slie  spoke  as  Emily  Langleigh,  and  how  com- 
pletely I  answered  as  Harry  Masterton ;  but  soon  the  vision  became 
more  confused ;  the  looking-glasses  were  remembered ;  and  whatever 
way  we  turned,  there  were  four  figures  to  be  seen  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  us,  imitating  all  our  actions.  Then  came  King  David  and 
his  trumpeters ;  and  suddenly  he  cast  down  the  head  of  Goliath  be- 
tween Emily  and  myself.  Without  thinking,  I  gave  it  a  tremendous 
kick,  when  suddenly  the  enormous  head  of  the  giant  began  rolling 
with  fearful  rapidity.  The  trumpeters  and  the  armed  crowd  that 
followed  divided  into  two  distinct  bands.  One  gave  the  head  a  kick, 
and  another  a  kick;  and  as  complete  a  game  of  football  commenced 
as  ever  was  played  on  a  vilLage>green  upon  May-day.  At  length,  as 
it  flow  between  the  two  parties  with  increasing  speed,  and  I  could 
hear  the  iron  with  which  the  players  appeared  to  be  covered  rattUng 
in  the  scuffle,  one  ill-visaged  fellow,  with  a  black  beard  and  a  veiy 
tapestry  sort  of  fiioe,  gave  it  a  kick  which  sent  it  over  towards  Emily 
and  myself  The  bloody  head,  still  retaining,  notwithstanding  all  the 
blows  it  had  received,  exactly  the  same  ai^iearance  it  hod  in  the 
hangings,  was  just  about  to  fell  upon  Emily's  bosom,  when  suddenly 
intsfposing,  I  received  the  Uow  upon  my  shoulder,  with  such  force 
that  I  started  up  awake,  and  turned  round  towards  the  side  where 
the  game  had  bean  going  on.'  It  was  towards  one  of  the  mirrors  that 
I  found  myself  looking,  when  my  apprehension  was  fully  returned, 
and  I  at  once  saw  that  my  cloak  had  fidlen  oflf  it,  and  might  have 
occasioned  some  noise ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  perceived  the  reflec- 
tion of  another  figure  standing  by  me  on  the  other  side.  Turning 
sharply  round,  I  beheld  the  Benedictine  monk,  and  found  that  his  laying 
his  hand  suddenly  upon  my  arm  had  probably  caused  the  sensation  of 
something  striking  me. 

"  Thy  dreams  are  troubled,  my  son,"  he  said,  when  he  saw  that  I 
was  fully  awake.  **  Thy  limbs  but  now  were  moved ;  and  thy  lipa 
opening,  as  if  the  straggles  of  thy  soul  shook  thy  whole  frame,  though 
every  fibre  was  chained  in  the  heavy  bonds  of  sleep.  It  must  have 
been  an  evil  dream." 

**  Far  imra  abnud  than  feaiful,  good  feflier/'  I  replied.    **  But  may 
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I  aak  what  it  'n  gives  me  ihe  pleamre  of  your  oompany  at  thii  hour 
of  night  r 

"  You  do  not  remember  me,  then  f  he  said ;  "  but  how  shoold  you . 
It  is  not  natuml  you  •hoaldr-«nd  'tis  better  at  it  ia.  Would  I  could 
aa  readily  forget  myself.  But  who  is  that  f  be  demanded,  turning 
towards  the  door,  on  which  his  glance  immediately  directed  my  eyes. 
The  figure  of  my  Utile  page  ghding  in,  awsdiened  by  the  voice  of  a 
stranger,  was  that  which  had  called  the  monk's  attention ;  and  bidding 
the  boy  return  to  his  bod  and  close  the  door,  I  remarked  to  the  good 
&thar  that  it  was  wonderful  he  bad  not  wakened  him  as  he  passed 
duough  the  ante-chamber. 

**  1  entered  by  the  other  door  behind  the  tapestiy,"  he  replied.  "  But 
to  speak  of  why  I  came,  which  imports  more  than  the  manner,  tell 
me  (for  you  too  are  changed  since  last  I  beheld  you),  tell  me,  axe  you 
not  Heniy,  the  second  son  of  the  Lord  Masterton." 

I  replied  that  I  was;  and  at  the  same  time  I  let  my  eye  fix  upon 
lh.e  foce  of  the  monk,  of  which  I  had  certainly  some,  though  a  very 
vague,  recollection.  Bat  although  I  sufllered  memory  to  glide  over 
the  chain  qf  events  gone  by,  down  to  my  very  infancy,  I  could  find  no 
link  with  which  my  remembrance  of  the  Benedictine  connected  itself 
I  first  thought  it  was  one  ^wison,  and  then  another,  of  the  few  who 
had  frequented  Masterton  House  during  my  youth ;  but  it  was  evident 
that  a  great  change  must  have  taken  place  in  his  countenance  since  I 
had  seen  him.  I  endeavoured  then  to  fix  the  period  within  which  he 
must  have  beheld  me,  by  calculating  how  far  back  my  appearance 
resembled  that  which  I  at  present  bore  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable 
an  ordinary  d^ree  of  acuteness  to  retrace  in  the  young  man  tlie  fea- 
tures of  the  lad  or  the  boy ;  and  I  determined  in  my  own  mind,  that 
more  than  six  years  could  not  have  elapsed — though  the  shaving  off 
my  beard  and  mustachios,  which  I  have  mentioned  doing  at  Calais, 
had  given  me  back  my  more  youthful  look,  and  made  me  much  more 
like  what  I  was  some  two  or  three  years  before  than  1  had  lately 
appeared. 

While  such  considerations  were  passing  in  my  mind  with  the  npid 
and  lightning-like  progress  of  thought,  the  monk  had  remained  silent 
for  a  nuNBent  also,  gazing  at  the  embers  of  the  fire,  and  apparently 
contemplating  the  past  likewise.  He  raised  his  eyes,  however,  a  mo- 
ment aiter,  demanding — 

**  And  where  is  your  fiither,  young  gentleman,  that  I  meet  you  here, 
travelling  almost  alone,  in  a  strange  countiy,  and  in  a  guise  certainly 
not  encdy  suited  to  your  rank  V* 

'^  My  fiither,"  I  replied,  "  is  no  more ;  but  excuse  me  if  I  remind 
you,  good  father,  that  you  are  asking  questions  somewhat  freely  of  one 
who  has  but  a  night's  acquaintance  with  you,  as  far  as  he  knows,  and 
that  too  in  times  when  eveiy  man  has  much  that  he  may  be  willing 
to  keep  to  £imself^  till  he  knows  the  right  of  any  one  who  interrogates 
him." 

The  monk's  brow  darkened  for  a  moment,  but  it  cleared  again,  and 
he  replied^ — 

**  Tou  are  rights  3roung  gentleman-— you  are  right :  I  have  no  title 
to  ask  you  any  questions,  buf  that  acknowledged  by  common  cour- 
tesy^—«nd  yet  you  will  perhaps  indulge  me  somewhat  further  than 
common  courtesy  commands,  when  you  know  that  I  feel  a  deep  and 
personal  interest  in  many  of  your  transactions.  There  is  much  that  I 
wish  u>  know ;  and  yet,  as  I  have  concealments  myself,  I  feel  that  I 
am  qttesti<Hiing  without  any  right,  even  such  as  willingness  to  recipro- 
cate oonikience  can  give.  Tell  me,  then,  will  you  satisfy  me  7  Will 
you  grant  me  the  explanations  which  I  came  here  to  seek?" 

**  In  the  scenes  tluough  which  I  have  lately  passed,"  I  replied,  "  I 
have  learned  more  caution — suspicion  call  it,  if  you  wiU,  good  father — 
than  ever  I  thought  to  acquire ;  and  I  must  hear  the  nature  of  the  in- 
formation you  require  before  I  promise  to  give  it." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  monk,  **  I  think  I  can  so  frame  my  questions 
that  you  may  find  it  not  difficult  to  answer  them.  Let  me  see," — and 
he  paused  for  a  moment,  while  I  foncied  I  could  see  him  draw,  as  it 
were,  a  vail  of  art  over  his  mind,  which  seemed  to  dim  and  obscure 
every  expression  of  feeling  in  his  countenance :  whether  it  was  a  sort 
of  habitual  and  prejudiced  suspicion  of  the  Roman  clergy,  or  not,  I  do 
not  know,  which  produced  that  impression  on  my  mind.  Certain  it 
is,  however,  that  with  no  rational  cause  for  such  an  estimation  of  any 
claas  of  my  fellow-men — ^without  personal  experience  (for  I  had  never 
met  with  twenty  papists  in  my  life),  and  merely  from  the  vague  con- 
nexion of  historical  facts  with  very  doubtfiil  anecdotes,  I  was  accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  as  the  most  artful 
and  cunning  body  of  men  that  ever  this  world  in  which  we  live  had 
produced.  Thus  I  fimcied  I  saw  all  the  strong  feelings  and  mighty 
passions  of  which  that  monk's  heart  seemed  the  receptacle  disappear- 
ing from  his  countenance,  as  he  judged  it  necessary  to  dissimulate-— 
like  the  phantoms  from  some  of  those  magic  mirron  which  we  read 
of  in  old  tales,  ;md  which  showed  for  a  moment  a  moving  and  ani- 
mated scene,  that  faded  gradually  away  into  misty  and  uncertain 
shadows.  **I  would  not  hurt  your  feelings,"  he  continued;  "but 
pny,  if  the  matter  be  not  too  painful,  tell  me  how  jrour  fiither  died  ? 
When  last  I  heard  of  him,  he  was  in  high  health,  and  his  old  age 
itself  promised  to  be  green." 

**  It  did  so,"  I  answered ;  <'  but  it  was  not  the  foiling  of  his  corporeal 
ilrame  by  either  age  or  sickness  which  caused  his  death.  He  fell  by 
a  chanae  shot  in  an  afCny  whieh  took  place  between  a  body  of  the 
parliamentary  troops  sent  down  to  Masterton  House,  and  a  party  of 
Cavaliers  assembled  to  witness  my  brother's  wedding." 

**  Then  your  brother  is  mairied !"  the  monk  exclaimed,  nisiog  in^ 


hand,  and  fixing  on  me  a  glance  lull  of  eagemeaL    **  Then  the  Lady 
£mily  Langleigh  is  his  wife !" 

**  Not  so,"  I  answered,  though  unable  to  conceive  in  Uie  least  how 
my  brother's  marriage  could  so  much  affect  my  present  companion. 
**  Not  so :  he  is  still  unmarried.  The  ceremony  was  broken  oflf  by  the 
arrival  of  the  parliamentary  soldiers,  commanded  by  an  officer  of  the 
name  of  Dixon.'* 

^'Fury!"  exclaimed  the  Benedictine,  starting  from  his  seat,  and 
stamping  his  foot  on  the  ground  with  all  the  wild  intemperance  of 
actual  insani^ — ^"fuiy,  fury !" — And  he  took  two  or  three  strides  up 
and  down  the  chamber,  with  his  eyes  glaring,  and  his  teeth  clenched, 
as  if  unable  by  the  strongest  efifort  to  master  the  passion  with  whidi 
he  struggled.  At  lengtl^  he  paused,  and,  coming  near  me,  he  added, 
while  ho  wiped  the  drops  from  his  brow,  **Your  father  promised  • 
sdemnly  that  he  should  wed  her :  why  did  he  not  force  on  the  mar- 
riage ?    How  came  he  to  die  with  his  promise  unfulfilled  f ' 

"  Calm  yourself,  my  good  father,"  I  said,  astonished  at  the  dreadful 
agitation  which  I  beheld,  and  which,  in  the  range  of  calculation,  I  had 
not  the  slightest  means  of  accounting  for ;  calm  yourself,  and  you  will 
see  that  your  question  savours  a  little  of  an  agitated  mind." 

**  Savours  of  madneo,  sir !"  he  exclaimed.  **  Answer  my  question : 
but  no — ^I  will  be  calm.  Why  did  not  your  father,  af>er  your  return 
to  Devonshire,  liasten  your  brother's  marriage  with  the  Lady  Emily  ? 
Was  there  any  reason  ?" 

^  He  did  hasten  it,  sir,"  I  answered,  "  as  much  as  I  suppose  h« 
thought  decent  and  proper.  I  have  already  told  you  the  ceremony 
was  interrupted  in  the  midst  by  the  arrival  of  the  troops  who  arrested 
my  brother."  , 

*<  Then  he  stood  with  her  at  the  altar  f  demanded  the  monk.  *'He 
was  about  to  unite  his  fate  with  hers — ^but  was  it  willingly,  sirW- 
Did  he  act  by  no  compulsion  7  Did  he  go  to  the  altar  with  his  heart 
hen  7" 

"  I  cannot  answer  your  question,"  I  was  replying,  when  he  went  on 
himself  with  increasing  vehemence—*'  Or  was  he  part  in  his  own 
arrest?  Walter  Dixon! — ^yet  how  could  that  be?  Yes,  yea,  I  see  it  ^ 
all:  it  was  a  scheme — a  base  scheme.  Villains!"  and  he  shook  his 
clenched  hand  in  the  air,  as  if  he  menaced  some  one  the  object  of  his 
tliouglits.  Then,  again  casting  himself  on  a  seat,  he  paused,  meditating 
for  several  minutes— rose  again — paced  the  room,  but  with  a  difierent 
aspect ;  and  as  he  returned  to  where  J  sat,  said  in  a  low  and  mournful 
voice,  "  I  have  abjured  tbe  world— cast  from  me  such  thoughfis— en- 
deavoured to  forget — and  yet  I  must,  I  must  be  satisfied.  You  have 
seen  me  much  agitated.  Captain  Masterton,"  he  proceeded ;  "but  yon 
have  kindly  borne  with  my  weakness,  and  satisfied  my  curiosity  in 
some  points.  When  I  can  make  up  my  mind  to  give  you  my  confi- 
dence, which  some  day  I  will  do — for  I  feel  sure  that  our  commune 
will  not,  cannot  end  here — you  will  see  that  I  have  not  been  agi- 
tated without  cause.  In  the  mean  time,  can  you  tell  me  where  your 
brotiieris?" 

"I  do  not  precisely  know,"  I  replied;  "I  have  returned  but  liow 
fW>m  seeking  him  in  London,  whither  he  hod  been  carried  afler  his 
arrest;  but  I  find  that  he  has  made  his  escape  from  imprisonment,  and 
has  quitted  the  country;  but  I  know  not  whither  he  went" 

"  Did  he  quit  the  country  alone  ?"  demanded  the  monk,  earnestly. 
" Did  he  quit  the  country  alone?" 

**l  cannot  say,"  I  answered,  not  thinking  myself  justiiSed,  circum- 
stanced as  I  was,  to  hint  eitlier  my  suspicion  that  Frank  hud  be- 
taken himself  to  Paris,  or  my  conviction  that  he  had  a  companion 
in  his  flight. 

"You  cannot  say!  I  believe  you  are  deceiving  me,"  replied  the 
Benedictine,  "and  I  could  ask  you  such  questions,  young  man,  that  the 
answen  would  bum  upon  your  cheeks,  if  you  refused  them  utterance 
with  your  lips.     But  I  will  not" 

"I  think  I  should  know  how  to  treat  any  man  who  dared  to  ask  me 
such  questions,"  I  replied ;  "  I  am  happy  therefore,  sir,  that  you  think 
fit  to  abstain." 

"Nay,  nay,  yoimg  gentleman,"  said  the  other,  in  a  calmer  tone;  "I 
have  spoken  this  night  more  angrily  than  I  ought — God  forgive  me! — 
more  angrily,  more  sinfully  than  m}^  calling  or  my  fiiith  should  have 
permitted.  I  have  no  right — ^I  know  I  have  no  right;  and  yet  let  me 
ask  one  question  more.  Know  ye  where  Walter  Dixcm  may  be  found  f 
for  to  him,  all  villain  as  he  is,  must  I  apply  for  further  tidings." 

In  regard  to  Walter  Dixon,  no  such  scruples  afilected  me  as  had  pre- 
vented me  fiom  being  more  exj^cit  in  regard  to  my  brother ;  and  I 
replied  at  once,  not  perceiving  the  ccmclusion  at  which  he  would  ar^ 
rive,  that  he  was  probably  in  Paris;  as  thither  he  had  purposed  to 
direct  his  steps,  when  I  had  passed  the  channel  in  the  same  boat  with 
him  from  England. 

♦*In  Paris!"  said  the  monk.  "In  Paris!  It  is  strange!  Then  pro- 
bably  your  brother  is  there  too,  for  he  will  not  lose  sight  of  him  easily. 
But  tell  me :  have  I  been  deceived  ?  or  is  it  Urue,  that  when  you  march- 
ed with  a  regiment  raised  by  yourselves  from  Devonshire  to  Kent,  at 
Amesbury  you  were  met  by  Walter  Dixon,  who  conducted  you  tc^a 
village  called  Penfoid-boume,  and  there  left  you  ?  and  was  it  not  le 
that  advised  your  stay,  till  you  heard  further  from  your  party?" 

To  find  in  a  stranger  such  a  minute  knowledge  of  what  ha^  passed 
on  our  mareh,  it  may  be  easily  supposed  astonished  me  not  a  little. 
I  replied,  however,  that  his  statement  was  correct ;  and  he  proceeded : 

"Did  he  not,  after  counselling  your  halt  there,  furnish  you  with— 
But,  no,  no,  no!"  he  added,  with  a  quivering  lip  and  an  agitated  voice 
— ^'No,  do!  I  can  ask  no  ivrther,  in  the  tone  that  now  becomea  m»t 
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Mid  he  again  paced  the  room  with  quick  and  iirfegcdar  ateptp  tnutteiing 
to  himself,  "I  had  hoped  that  this  had  all  paased  by;  but  the  fit  comes 
upon  me  again.    Yet  I  will  be  calm." 

After  a  few  minutes,  spent  in  en  evident  iiruggle  to  tranquillixe 
feelings  that  had  mastered  judgment  and  even  habitual  control,  the 
Benedictine  resumed  his  seat,  and  inquired  in  a  more  easy  tone  whither 
I  now  proposed  to  turn  my  steps. 

'*l  am  now,"  [  replied,  willing  to  see  whether  he  would  open  him- 
feelf  more  in  regard  to  my  dear  Emily,  in  whom  he  seemed  to  take  so 
deep  and  strange  an  interest,  and  fearlon  of  betraying  her  into  any 
danger,  when  I  was  near  to  protect  her — ^  I  am  now  about  to  rejoin 
the  Lady  Emily  Langleigh  and  her  cousin  Lady  Margaret,  who  wait 
my  return  in  Brittany;  but  our  after-movements  most  be  determined 
by  circunvitances." 

"Then  the  Lady  Emily,'*  he  demanded,  '*  is  really  in  Brittany,  as  we 
heard  r 

"She  is  so,"  I  replied.  "Yet  I  cannot  conceive  who  could  have 
given  you  the  information ;  for  I  should  imagine  her  situation  and  name 
were  of  too  little  interest  in  this  part  of  the  world  to  be  the  subject  of 
even  occasional  gossip." 

**  It  matters  not  how  the  tidings  spread,'*  he  answered.  "  Suffice  it 
ftat  they  are  true ;  and  right  happy  am  I  to  hear  them  confirmed  by 
your  lips.  Nevertheless,  an  you  seem  in  sdme  sort  her  guardian  for 
the  time,  till  your  brother  can  be  found,  have  a  care  of  her  in  France. 
It  is  a  light  and  idle  country  in  some  things,  where  men  think  that 
the  vain  folly  which  they  emptily  fancy  to  be  love  is  a  homage  which 
every  woman  expects  at  their  hands,  and  you  must  guard  her  for  your 
brother." 

"There  might  be  matter  of  serious  offence  in  that  speech,'*  I  replied, 
avoiding  the  subject,  "  were  it  repeated  in  the  ears  of  good  Monsieur 
de  Vitray." 

"Not  so,"  replied  the  monk;  "we  have  been  acquainted  with  each 
other  from  youth;  and  he  knows  that  I  am  ix>t  one  to  flatter  even  his 
weakness.  He  is  an  excellent  man;  but  in  the  brain  of  every  human 
being  there  is  one  tender  point — touch  which,  and  he  is  insane.  Hap- 
py the  tiuin  whose  madn^s  falls  upon  some  prejudice  common  to  a 
number  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Monsieur  do  Vitray  is  a  living  cari- 
cature of  the  whole  French  nation,  who  have  undoubtedly  many  ex* 
cellent  qualities  peeiAarly  their  own,  and  have  among  them  a  full  and 
fair  proportion  of^  those  adfUiroble  beings  of  all  classes  who,  in  heart 
or  in  talent,  in  wit  or  in  understanding,  rise  above  the  general  level 
of  humanity.  They  have,  however,  their  share  of  foibles  too;  and 
among  those  foibles,  that  wliich  in  Monsieur  de  Vitray  has  deviated 
into  madness  is  not  the  least.  But  still,  as  every  nation  must  have  its 
weakness,  I  do  not  know  that,  if  the  choice  were  left  to  ourselves,  we 
could  fix  upon  one  that  would  do  lea  evil,  and  more  good,  than  na^ 
tional  vanity." 

'  "I  do  not  then  speak  with  a  Frenchman,"  I  replied;  "and,  hideed, 
from  all  that  has  passed  this  night,  I  cannot  but  conclude  that  in  you 
I  see  a  tountryman  of  my  own." 

**  A  monk  has  no  country,"  he  answered,  with  a  melancholy  smile. 
''When  we  abjure  all  worldly  tilings,  we  abjure  that  among  the  rest; 
but  yet  the  relaxation  of  our  rigorous  rules  extends  to  that  too ;  and  as 
I,  who  ought  to  walk  on  foot,  and  never  quit  my  convent  or  its  garden 
but  on  some  religious  or  charitable  purpose,  now  keep  an  ambling  mule 
ID  travel  through  the  country,  I  believe  there  will  be  no  great  sin  in 
owning  that  I  am  by  birth  an  Englishman,  though  the  greater  part  of 
my  life  I  have  paased  in  France  of  Italy." 

I  was  glad  to  find  the  conversation  now  turned  to  more  general 
tubgects ;  on  which  the  monk  spoke  with  calmness,  and  wherein  t 
could  bear  a  part  with  freedom ;  but  he  did  not  indulge  in  it  long;  and 
rising  almost  immediately,  he  excused  himself  ibr  having  intruded  into 
my  chamber,  and  broken  in  upon  my  hours  of  repose.  "  You  may  see," 
he  added,  "  that  I  had  deep  and  painfhl  motives  for  infringing  common 
rules.  However,  something  tells  me  that  we  shall  yet  see  much  more 
of  each  other.  I  think  you  will  soon  find  it  necessary,  or  convenient, 
to  bend  your  steps  towards  Paris.  I  go  there  also ;  and  if  at  the  Be- 
hedictine  house  in  the  quartier  St  Jacques  you  will  ask  for  Dom  Andr^, 
you  will  find  one  who  will  rejoice  to  see  you.  Good  night!  and  plea- 
ianter  dreams  than  that  which  I  interrupted." 

Thus  saying,  he  left  me,  and  retired  by  a  door  behind  the  tapestry, 
which  led  out,  like  the  one  through  the  ante-chamber,  to  the  principal 
oorridor  of  the  chateau. 

He  left  me — notwithstanding  all  that  had  passed,  or  rather  in  oon- 
tdquence  of  all  that  had  passed — ^both  pleased  and  interested.  I  had 
seen  deep  feelings  struggling  in  the  bosom  of  a  human  creature,  and 
gaining  even  the  temporary  mastery  of  a  fine  and  high-toned  mind : 
but  I  had  seen  them  nobly  combated  and  finally  subdued  I  had  now 
beheld  him  calm,  aUd  I  had  beheld  him  agitated ;  but  in  every  state 
(here  Wafii  a  flashing  forth  of  a  bright  arid  commanding  spirit,  whose 
powers  were  rather  restrained  than  exerted.  In  his  demeanour  there 
was  mut^h  dignity,  with  perhaps  a  touch  of  pride;  but  the  whole  was 
•oftened  and  hahnonized  by  the  expression  of  sorrows  and  anxieties 
common  to  the  lowliest  of  intelligent  beings,  and  by  pleasures  and 
enjoyments  derived  from  the  simplest  and  purest  objects  in  the  world 
arjund  us. 

I  fell  that  he  was  a  man  who  migl^  exercise  a  great,  perhaps  a  dan- 
gerous command  over  my  miiid ;  and  I  saw  that  with  strong  p8Ssior»-^ 
passions  which  had  in  them  a  touch  of  almost  phrensied  energy — there 
Was  a  power  of  concealing,  if  not  of  governing  them,  which,  though 
only  exerted  for  a  moment,  waH  evidently  the  offlpring  of  ancient  ha- 


bite.  Wlio  waa  hef  wu  the  quMtknt  ilaUirallf  beftre  me;  hdt  tlie 
more  I  revolved  it  in  my  mind,  the  farther  I  seemed  fiom  ittadltitfefti. 
From  his  anxiety  for  Emily,  I  almost  believed  fasin  a  relation ;  and  yet 
I  had  never  heard  of  any  othen  that  she  had  still  living  but  the  Lttdy 
Afargaret.  That  excellent  wofaian  and  her  husband  stood,  duritig  His 
life,  in  the  same  relatkmahip  to  Emily  and  to  each  other ;  but  Wit  Tho- 
mas Langleigh  had  been  kng  dead.  I  next  strove  to  eonlim  the  sup- 
position of  the  monk's  connexion  with  her  by  bkwd,  by  recalling 'Itia 
fbatures  and  hers,  and  seeking  for  a  resefnblanoe.  There  Was  none  6n 
earth  to  be  found ;  and  wearied  and  at  ihult,  I  cast  off  my  dothee,  khd 
laid  myself  down  to  rest 

I  rose  early  in  the  morning  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  oa 
speedily  as  possible.  The  storm  of  the  preceding  evenfaig  had  paend 
away,  the  wind  had  fidlen,  the  rain  had  ceased ;  and  the  lun  Waa 
looking  out  brightly  over  a  worid  glistening  with  the  drops  of  the  pflst 
night  To  ray  imagination,  as  I  had  ridden  along  the  dark  afid  weary 
road  which  had  led  me  thiUier,  the  chAteau  of  good  Monsieur  de  Yi* 
tray  had  appeared  seated  in  the  midst  of  gloomy  wilds,  and  blaek  kfid 
sombre  forests ;  and  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes  when  Ifound it 
surrounded  by  a  rich  and  smiling  country,  covered  with  fields  already 
bearing  promise  of  die  next  year's  harteat,  atid  young  pfamtations  of 
beautiful  wood,  glowing  with  all  the  bright  varieties  of  autufnn. 

I  found  the  worthy  proprietor  robed  in  a  flowered  silk  dfessing^ 
gown  (for  I  had  appropriated  his  velvet  one),  and  busily  engaged  in 
the  cultivation  of  his  garden,  which  boasted,  even  at  that  seasM),  in 
its  various  trim  and  regular  parterres,  a  great  number  of  betfutlliil 
flowers. 

**  My  dear  young  gentleman."  he  cried,  after  the  first  salutation  of 
the  morning  was  over,  **  I  was  just  now  examining  these  flowrta, 
after  last  night's  tempest ;  and  really,  every  time  I  come  into  nty  gttr- 
den,  my  wonder,  my  admiration,  and  my  thankfblness  iire  excited 
towards  God,  for  his  infinite  goodness  to  tliis  my  native  eonntty. 
Gracious  Heaven !  should  we  not  have  had  full  reason  to  be  contented, 
if  when  the  Creator  destined  France  to  be  the  garden  of  fine  wits 
and  noble  hearts— the  flower>bed  of  generous  spirits  and  scientific 
minds—if  he  had  even  denied  to  our  soil  and  climate  what  he  Be- 
stoH'ed  upon  otu*  understanding,  and  had  left  us  in  a  poor  and  a^d 
country,  with  only  half  the  nauiral  productions  that  he  gate  to  dtber 
lands !  But  now,  now,  my  young  friend,  what  ought  to  be  our  grati- 
mde,  when,  not  only  as  a  race  of  men  we  produce  those  who  far  etftel 
all  the  heroes  and  demi-gods  of  antiquity  in  courage  and  warlike  skill 
— who  render  the  names  ef  Pyrrhus  and  Hatmibol,  Scipio,  Cseaar, 
Camillus,  and  Codes,  forgotten ;  and  those  also  who  ndght  dare  die 
forum  or  the  academic  grove  to  bring  forward  aught  comparable  in 
eloquence  or  philosophy — ^what  ought  to  be  our  gratitude  to  Heal^to, 
I  say,  when  not  otily  our  country  produces  such  a  race  as  this,  but 
when  it  is  gifted  with  a  soil  and  a  climate  ^t  excel  those  of  any 
other  kuid  V 

There  are  some  speeches  to  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  reply,  tod 
those  of  good  Monsieur  de  Vitray  were  generally  of  d«t  61am.  Hap> 
pily,  however,  he  required  very  littleanswer ;  and,  quite  satisfied  with 
his  own  reasonings  upon  the  subject,  he  did  not  desire  to  heat  those  of 
any  one  else.  The  gaping  admiration  of  two  gardenen  who  ibUo^ed 
him  nevertheless  seemed  to  aiibrd  him  both  pleasure  and  encourage- 
ment ;  for  I  remarked,  that  thougli  his  speech  was  addressed  to  me,  he 
so  contrived  to  turn  himself  that  not  a  word  of  it  was  lost  by  those 
on  whom  he  doubtless  believed  it  would  have  more  insfrnctfve 
efilect.  Happily,  a  little  cough  that  he  had  caught  gave  occasloftal 
intervals ;  arid  after  he  had  gone  on  some  Ti'Oy  further  than  I  have 
thought  necessary  to  record,  and  had  told  me  that  he  was  busily  writ- 
ing a  book  to  be  called  **  Les  Delices  de  la  France,'**  I  obtained  an 
opportunity,  thanks  to  a  fit  of  coughing,  to  tell  him  of  my  intention  of 
proceeding  immediately. 

He  would  not  hear,  however,  of  my  going  before  bieakfhst  ?  atid  in 
turning  back  to  the  house,  we  were  met  by  the  Benedictine,  who 
saluted  me  with  kindness  and  courtesy,  but  took  no  notice  of  our  in- 
terview during  the  night  He  was  grave  and  thoughtfhl,  but  hit  Ap- 
pearance exhibited  no  traces  of  the  agitation  which  he  had  displayed ; 
and  as  I  looked  back  to  what  had  passed  at  our  last  meeting,  I  Amid 
hardly  believe  it  to  be  aught  but  a  dream. 

After  breakfkst,  when  I  rase  to  take  my  departure,  Motfsieur  'de 
Vitray  declared  he  would  accompanv  me  a  few  leagues  on  the  Wty ; 
and  the  Benedictine  also  ordered  his  mule  to  be  brought,  with  the 
purpose  of  joining  our  party.  It  was  a  spirited  animal,  and  near!/  aa 
beautiful  and  swift  as  a  horae ,  luid  I  could  not  but  remark  that  Ihe 
monk  rode  with  much  more  of  a  military  than  an  ecclesiastical  kir. 
Our  conversation  was  of  indifi%rent  subjects,  as  for  as  Monsieur  do 
Vitray  would  suflfer  them  to  be  so;  but  I  thought  I  perceived  that 
when  the  lead  was  in  the  Benedictine's  hands,  if  I  may  sb  eipi^as 
myself,  he  endeavoured  as  much  as  was  in  his  power  to  gtither  m6re 
information  on  the  subject  of  his  former  inquiries,  without  howeter 
appearing  to  do  so. 

Of  course  Mofisieur  de  Vitray  kepc  his  ground ;  but  the  monk  often 
contrived  to  turn  the  topic  started  by  his  friend  in  another  direction, 
and  skilfully  brought  it  round  to  the  matters  which  occupied  his  own 
mind. 

"  £gypt,  Greece,  and  Ifaly,  my  young  flriend,"  said  Monsieur  de  Vi- 
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tngri  irtth  ttatar  9i  kM  inlHiMtiMi*  '<  Mch  praMnded  In  tuni  to  be 
the  mother  of  leieiieet  and  the  dweUtng*plAee  of  the  musei{  hut  you 
may  ttiU  easily  see  that  none  of  theae  climatea  waa  deatined  to  be 
idtiiBalely  die  abode  of  the  arta,  for  each  Icat  them  in  turn ;  and  gra- 
dually they  fixed  their  abode  in  France,  which  now,  when  HeUotiii 
sod  PlunaaMia  are  foigotien,  ahowa  henelf  clearly  the  achool  of 
aciencea,  the  mountain  of  the  muaeai  and  the  aaylum  of  the  aria." 

"AU  thia,"  attid  the  Benedietine«  **I  ahould  acareeiy  auppote  our 
fOMBf  fhead  had  yet  had  time  to  examine*  Pray  how  long  ia  it  aince 
fa  first  arrived  in  France  ?" 

''Not  quite  H  month,"  I  replied,  "and  a  part  of  that  time  I  have 
spent  in  again  raluming  to  England,  so  that  very  little  of  my  time  has 
bisen  given  to  observaiion  of  the  country  in  which  I  now  am." 

Monsieur  de  Vitny  Was  About  to  join  in ;  but  the  Benedictine  stop- 
ped him  by  a  question  which  eteited  aU  liis  attention*  "Though  you 
have  been  aoeh  a  short  time  in  France,"  he  said,  *'  pray  inform  us 
iffhieh  of  the  two  ooonlries  you  as  yet  like  beet." 

The  question  was  difficult  to  answer  with  bieni^nce ,-  but  the  monk 
•fanost  instantly  relieved  me,  by  adding,  **  Yet  first  tell  us  what  part  of 
England,  as  far  as  3rou  have  seen,  you  prefer,  in  order  that  we  may 
judge  of  your  laate."  • 

He  spoke  with  a  smile,  as  if  amused  at  parrying  Monsieur  de  Vitray's 
hiiaBgoes ;  and  I  replied,  **  1  have  been  so  little  out  of  Devonshire 
that  I  can  haiidly  judge  of  the  rest  of  England  any  more  than  I  can 
judge  ef  France ;  yet  fnm,  all  that  I  have  seen,  I  should  say  that  I 
psefef  ny  native  county." 

*' Asaociatian—- all  assoeiationt  my  dear  sir*"  replied  the  Mcmk. 
**  Tha»  is  your  place  of  memories,  Devonshire )  there  for  yeu  are  stored 
ttp  all  the  swteet  recoUeotions  of  youth ;  and*  depond  upon  it,  wherever 
yott  go*^whether  your  hfii  be  a  dream  of  fortunate  enjoyment,  like 
that  of  some  men  who  have  their  good  things  here— or  whether  your 
javsey  dirough  existence  be  laid  amid  a  long  deaert  of  diaappoint* 
ments  and  regrets,  like  mine — ^to  that  place  shall  turn  your  eyes  with 
a  lingering  love,  that  nothing  can  remove ;  if  your  path  be  among 
bright  things,  you  shall  still  think  of  that  land  ae  the  sweetest  spot  in 
Tempo  I  and  if  you  find  the  woi'ld  a  wilderness,  there  the  oasis  of 
your  imagination  shall  be  laid." 

**  Nevertheless,"  said  Monsieur  de  Vitiay,  **  any  one  who  uses  his 
nason  must  find  such  a  oombination  of  charms  and  perfections-^such 
an  accumulation  of  beauties  and  excellences^-so  much  to  admire,  and 
so  mucb  to  love  in  France,  that  he  cannot  but  allow,  that  though 
there  may  be  many  spots  that  are  extremely  beautiful— though  there 
may  be  many  that  are  extremely  delightful,  the  palm  must  be  given 
to  France." 

«Bttt  thie  ymng  gentleman  has  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing all  its  qualities,"  replied  the  monk;  "and  indeed  I  will  not  have 
3^u,  my  son,  forestall  the  ei\joyment  of  discovering  them  for  himself, 
especioUy  as  he  will  most  likely  pvoeeed  vb  Paris,  where,  as  you  ac- 
knowledge yoursdi^  the  cream— the  excellence  of  all  the  eqjoyments 
ev«i  of  Franco  is  to  be  found.  1  think  you  propose  going  thitherl" 
he  added,  as  a  quesdon  to  me. 

**  Such  indeed  is  my  intention,"  I  replied.  "  But  so  many  things 
lUay  ooeor  to  alter  that  determination*  that  I  dare  scanrely  count  upon 
it  taymif  with  any  feeling  ef  certainty." 

"  I  ahoil  cohnt  upon  it,  however,"  replied  the  meiik ;  "  for  I  shall 
hope  ID  have  the  pleasure  of  raeeiang  you  in  that  city,  my  son.  Will 
ytm  not  pnmiise  me  a  visit  at  my  cell  ?  In  good  sooth,  some  society, 
ditfhnnt  torn  the  doll  nHKine  of  mDnastie  lifo,  is  necessary  to  reliete 
the  literary  labours  of  us  poor  Benedictines." 

I  leiUingly  pnimiied  to  visit  the  monk«  if  I  ever  proceeded  as  far 
as  Paris ;  and  indeed  he  hod  contrived  to  hiterest  me  so  highly,  to 
tUf  hinBelf  to  so  many  of  my  thoughts  and  feelings,  in  the  short  time 
wa  hod  been  ooqnainted,  that  the  piospect  of  seeing  him  again  was 
like  the  taking  up  of  some  book  of  great  power,  where  at  every  page 
we  expect  to  find  someihing  new  axid  otriking,  relative  to  ourselves  as 
lunnan  hehigs. 

I  believe,  too*  that  to  create  great  interest  In  the  bosom  of  any  of 
Mr  feftyw-^cfeatmcsi,  it  is  neceaaary  strongly  to  excite  the  imagination ; 
to  little  matteis  by  what  means.  This  the  Benedictine  had  done  in 
regard  to  myself,  more  than  any  man  I  had  ever  met  The  knowledge 
he  hod  of  myaelf  and  mf  fiunily,  the  deep  and  extraordinary  feelings 
by  which  he  seemed  ofifected  towards  us,  and  my  utter  ignorance  of 
him  and  all  his  aflUis,  stiuralated  me  to  know  more ;  and  at  once 
M«ited  and  baffled  my  curiosity.  At  the  same  time  his  strong  ond 
original  mind — the  powerAil  and  uneontfsUaUe  woriiing  of  his  heart, 
•Ml  the  eaf«s  and  oariQwa  to  which  he  oceanonally  alluded,  with  the 
flNMg  tiOMs  that  evnvy  nomoiit  appeared  of  fine  and  noble  seoii- 
MeiHs»  engogod  n^  better  feelings  in  his  behaK  and  gave  me  an 
flndihotliib  te  love  as  well  a»  to  admim  him, 

He  Mined  in  hie  mole  as  he  spoke  the  last  words  I  have  mentioned ; 
iad  after  inceiting  nsy  promise  to  visit  liim  in  Paris*  he  preyed  for 
4rf  My  hoffpitHns  on  my  way ;  and  giving  me  his  benedictiDn,  left  me 
W  pttfMie  my  pntb  wMi  Afonsieur  de  Vitray;  who  peopoaed  to  accom- 
pany me  another  lei^e. 

WIMh  the  ROdnk  wOs  gime*  I  endeavoured  to  gain  some  information 
unMHUuiilg  him  ftom  my  componkm;  bnt*  whether  intentional  or 
itkMiy  hi  the  oenmiaD  oocma  of  Us  mental  draoma  I  do  not  kimw, 
Mwsieiir  de  Vitny  shelteted  hims^  (ton  aU  questions  under  die 
glories  of  FnneOb  H^  dkl  speak  for  a  lunmeht,  it  is  true,  upon  the 
su^'ect  of  his  friend,  but  he  darted  ofif  again  ahnoai  imniediately.  He 
tmtxmtmmif  h»<hid{  andlmd  eonght  leiief  fioin  pain* 


All  refleetiim  in  devothig  himself  to  religion.  He  had  at  first 
.a  member  of  the  socie^  of  Jesus;  but  finding  that  the  more  wor&dlir 
avocations  which  the  regulations  of  the  Jesuits  not  only  permitted  but 
required,  necessarily  involved  him  in  transactions  and  scenes  which 
recalled  all  that  was  painful  in  the  world  he  sought  to  quit,  he  had 
emhi^eed  the  rules  of  Sl  Benedict  in  its  mildest  form,  and  had  already, 
in  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister,  and  the  pursuits  of  literaiy  acquire- 
ment, gained  iar  more  tranquillity  than  he  had  known  for  many  yeaia 
before.  **  Nevertheless,"  continued  Monsieur  de  Vitrayi  **  as  you  see, 
all  the  seductive  charms  which  adorn  the  land  he  has  chosen  for  his 
place  of  residence  induce  him  to  quit  from  to  time  tlie  shadow  of  hie 
monastery,  the  superior  of  which  is  a  kind  fnd  liberdi  man,  and  does 
all  that  he  consistently  can  to  render  devotion  sweet  Dom  Andra, 
indeed,  does  not  acknowledge  that  the  beauty  that  he  sees  around  hisi, 
.  and  the  excellence  that  is  exposed  to  his  eye  in  eveiy  direction,  are 
the  sole  motives  that  lead  him  forth  again  into  the  world.  He  says 
that  it  is  a  wandering  disposition — a  mind  shaken  and  ix^ufed  l»y  the 
sorrows  be  has  encountered.  Nay  more,  he  sometimes  sportively 
denies  to.  France  all  the  merit  which  she  poesesses ;  but  he  doea  it 
but  to  oppose  me,  for  a  moment ;  for  can  there  be  on  earth  a  mop 
so  utterly  blind  as  not  to  perceive  that  France  is  the  paradise  of 
earthly  delights — the  theatre  of  honor  and  glory-^— tiie  school  of  arts  and 
sciences— ihe  land  of  men  of  genius  and  Wmiug-'— the  native  place  of 
abundance  and  beauty — and  the  temple  of  feme  and  immortality  f' 

I  could  certainly  have  furnished  him  with  an  instance  of  a  man  so 
blind ;  but  I  refrained  from  opposing  a  doctrine  in  which  good  Monsieur 
de  Vitray  was  so  bigoted  a  devotee ;  and  he  remained  irrevocabiy 
plunged  in  France,  till  we  reached  the  point  where  he  was  to  leave 
me.  There  we  parted  with  nuiny  thanks  on  my  side  for  his  hespitali^ 
and  kindness;  and  on  his* many  expressions  of  affection  and  regard. 
He  made  his  horse  caractd  and  ciurvette  in  the  true  style  of  tha 
manage,  as  he  took  leave ;  and  I,  with  a  beast  whose  graces  were  all 
untaught,  if  he  had  any,  punned  my  way  towards  Dinan 

I  had  now,  had  i  desired  it,  a  subject  of  contemplation  in  regard  to 
the  monk,  wherewith  to  diversify  the  somewhat  engrossing  thoughts 
of  my  approaching  meeting  with  Emily.  I  required  no  other  icfeas^ 
however,  than  those,  and  indeed  the  Benedictine  would  speedily  have 
been  forgotten,  had  there  not  been  a  continual  link  of  connexion  be- 
tween all  that  had  passed  in  our  private  conversation  and  the  inu^ 
of  the  dear  girl  towards  whom  I  was  so  eagerly  bending  my  steps. 
His  inquiries  had  related  to  her — ^in  her  marriage  with  my  broUier  he 
had  taken  evidently  a  deep  and  extraordinary  interest — and  my  ima- 
gination coi\)ured  up  a  thousand  vague  and  unreal  ways  of  accounting 
for  that  interest  and  those  inquiries*  none  of  which  proved  true 
eventually,  though  some  of  them,  and  those  the  very  wildest,  came  in 
a  degree  near  truth. 

I  rejected  them  all,  however,  one  by  one ;  and  I  looked  forward 
with  no  small  eagerness  to  the  explanation  which  I  doubted  not  Emily 
henelf  could  give  me.  I  knew  of  no  relation  she  had  in  France,  it 
was  true.  I  had  never  heard  of  any  such  person  as  the  Benedictine : 
but  then  I  remembered  bow  little  I  had  heard  of  Lady  Margaret  be- 
fore J  had  seen  her,  though  I  had  found  since  that  she  had  kept  lip  a 
omstant  correspondence  with  my  fether,  on  the  subject  of  our  dear 
Emily,  and  a  broken  one  with  Emily  herself.  The  same  migjbt  have 
happened  in  another  instance— J  might  even  have  seen  the  Benedi^ 
tine  in  fbimer  dajrs ;  and  certainly  his  fece  haunted  my  memory,  as 
some  indistinct  countenance  that  we  see  in  a  dream,  the  likeness  of 
some  one  we  know  well,  and  yet  not  precisely  the  same.  Emily, 
however,  I  doubted  not^  could  and  would  explain  all ;  and  onward  I 
hastened,  as  fast  as  I  could  go,  towards  the  place  of  her  dwelling. 

I  must  now  speak  of  my  constant  companion,  little  Ball-o'-fire,  who 
had  ridden  on  beside  me  with  more  than  his  usual  taciturnity.  Fan- 
cying that  the  boy  was  what  is  commonly  called  sulky,  on  account  of 
the  sharp  manner  I  had  sent  him  back  to  his  bed  on  the  precedhig 
night,  while  the  Benedictine  was  speaking  with  me,  I  tried  in  the  fint 
instance  to  win  him  by  gentleness  from  his  silent  mood ;  but  finding 
that  he  still  answered  in  monosyllables,  I  took  upon  me  to  lecture 
him  for  Ids  supposed  moodiness. 

*'  It  is  not  that — it  is  not  that,"  replied  the  page;  *'  but  the  nan 
puzsles  me,  and  I  de  not  love  to  be  puzded." 

"What  manr*  I  demanded.    "  Of  whom  are  you  speaking?" 

"  The  man  with  the  shaved  head  and  the  long  black '9»wn,''  he 
answered.  *'  I  have  seen  him  before  somewhere,  as  sure  as  1  live ; 
and  I  never  yet  saw  the  face  that  I  could  not  remember,  till.. I  saw 
his.  I  should  like  to  see  him  with  a  Geneva  scull-cap.  He  is  mi^ty 
lihe  some  Presbyterian  chafdain.     Is  be  an  EngHshrow)  V* 

I  answered  in  the  afiSvniative ;  and  asked  ^e  boy  if  be  could  not 
by  any  collateral  circumstance  call  to  mind  where  he  had  se^n  him. 

'*  Then  you  do  not  know  who  he  is  either  ?"  rejoined  the  lad  sbarphr. 
"If  he  be  an  Englishman,  why  did  he  never  speak  English?  He 
wants  to  conceal  himself;  but  if  1  had  been  in  the  house  another  day, 
J  would  have  fbund  him  out" 

"  But  how  ?"  I  demanded;  " kave  you  any  clew  ?  £>o  you  suspect 
any  one?" 

" No!"  replied  the  boy.  "No;  I  do  not  exactly  suspect  But  did 
you  neter,  when  you  wonted  to  rememlier  some  place  or  some  thing, 
or  some  ofcgect — did  you  never  find  the  name  floating  about  in  some 
dark  comer  of  your  brain,  and  to  be  draped  lo  light  by  no  means, 
though  you  knew  it  as  well  as  that  which  your  godfethen  insist  on 
canyhig  to  your  9«ve  whether  you-  will  or  not?  When  you  have 
sat  owet  a  bnwi  of  wellnqiioed  inuni»  did  you  never  see  a  hit  of  oiaaa. 
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mon  AMting  upon  the  top*  and  tiy  to  skiQ)  it  off  with  the  kdle.  while 
•▼•ly  time  yoo  thooght  you  had  it  sure,  il  whiiled  away  lo  another 
paiC  of  the  dish,  and  left  you  with  but  a  ladleful  of  liqiyd  f  Well,  so 
doea  the  memory  of  that  man's  face  serve  me  when  I  want- to  catch 
it  firmly.  There  it  is  before  me  swimming  about  upon  the  past  as 
clear  as  the  sun,  till  I  strive  to  get  hold  of  it  and  see  what  it  is 
exactly,  but  then  it  whirls  away,  and  leaves  me  as  wise  as  I  was 
beifora." 

I  had  seldom,  if  ever,  heard  my  little  companion  spend  so  many 
woftds  on  ai^  subject ;  and  as  he  showed  an  evident  inclination  after- 
Waid  to  meditate  over  the -matter  of  his  doubts  in  silence,  I  could  not 
do  less  than  humour  his  disposition  so  far  as  letting  him  hold  l!ls 
peace.  Thus  we  proceeded  without  further  communication  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  day ;  and  towards  eight  oVIoc^k  at  night  reached 
the  foot  of  the  high  hill  on  which  Dinan  stands.  It  being  my  inten- 
tion to  take  up  my  abode  for  the  time  in  the  higher  part  of  the  town, 
I  directed  my  horse's  steps  up  the  steep  road  that  winds  along  under 
the  vralb;  and  although  the  gates  were  shut,  by  using  the  in&Ilible 
means  which  opens  all  doors,  I  procured  admittance,  and  proceeded  to 
the  chief  inn  of  the  place. 

As  it  was  somewhat  beyond  convent  hours,  and  I  had  no  wish  to 
•candalize  the  good  abbess,  or  rather,  I  believe,  prioress  of  the  convent 
where  Emily  boarded,  I  was  fiun  to  remain  at  the  aubeige  all  night; 
and  some  of  the  sweetest,  yet  most  sleepless,  hours  tlmt  I  can  remem- 
ber did  I  pass.  My  journey  was  over;  I  was  again  near  the  being 
whom  I  loved  more  than  any  thing  else  on  earth — ^the  dangers  were 
gone-— the  difficulties  overcome ;  and  hope  and  j4y  were  all  that  was 
before  me.  Imagination  did  her  fairy  work  most  splendidly,  as  in  the 
calm  silent  hours  of  the  night  I  lay  and  fancied  all  the  delight  of  the 
morrow's  meeting.  I  imagined  every  look — I  called  up  every  fea- 
ture—I  saw  the  bright  light  shining  from  those  beautiful  eyes,  that 
•IwHys  seemed  Co  me  to  overflow  with  souL  I  heard  the  magic 
words  of  welcome  spoken  in  the  thrilling  tones  of  joy ;  and  sleep- 
dull,  heavy,  death-like  sleep  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  living 
hopes  as  these. 

It  was  in  vain  I  tried  to  close  my  eyes;  and  yet,  after  having  given 
two  or  three'hours  to  such  blessed  meditations,  I  tried  hard  to  banish 
diottght,  even  though  it  should  be  replete  with  the  anticipatiwi  of 
pleasure,  and  to  give  myself  up  to  slumber. 

In  the  midst  I  caught  the  sound  of  a  deep  heavy  bell,  swinging 
alowly  through  the  silent  air ;  and  distant  noises  convinced  me  that 
something  unusual  was  taking  place  in  the  town.  In  a  moment  after- 
ward, I  heard  a  number  of  quick  steps  running  under  my  window, 
and  the  cry,  -Aufeu!  aufeuT  instantly  showed  me  that  some  acci- 
dental fire  was  the  occasion  of  the  alarm.  Hurrying  on  my  clothes,  I 
ran  to  the  street  with  that  curious  sort  of  presentiment  of  evil  which 
often  breaks  in  upon  our  happiest  dreams.  The  moment  I  reached 
the  open  air,  the  glare  of  the  flames  rising  from  the  lower  town 
showed  me  the  direction  of  the  burning  buildings,  and  following  a 
multitude  of  persons  who  were  hastening  to  render  assistance,  I  ran 
on,  every  step  bringing  me  nearer  and  r>^arer  the  convent  in  which  I 
had  left  Lady  Maigaret  and  Emily.  Oh,  how  my  heart  beat,  and 
my  speed  increased,  as  I  came  within  a  few  streets  of  the  fire,aind 
saw  that  it  was  evidently  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  if  not  in  the  very 
dwelling,  of  her  I  loved.  At  length  I  heard  one  of  those  who  were 
running  like  myself  ask  a  man  who  was  standing  coolly  at  the  comer 
of  the  street,  where  the  fire  was. 

"C'eat  chez  les  Dameb  Ursulines,"  replied  the  man,  widiout  moving; 
but  the  name  of  the  very  convent  made  me  bound  forward  like  light- 
ning ;  and  in  a  moment  after  I  was  before  the  mass  of  tottering  walls 
and  blazing  rafters  which  had  lately  surrounded  my  Emily.  There 
was  an  immense  crowd  on  every  side,  standing  at  a  most  respectful 
distance  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  and  doing  little  or  no  service ; 
while  two  or  three,  more  vain  or  more  courageous,  were  approaching 
nearer,  commanding  and  exhorting  the  others  with  all  the  insolence 
of  hurry  and  bustle,  and  doing  more  harm  than  good. 

I,  however,  had  but  one  objeot — I  had  but  one  thought ;  and  with- 
out staying  to  inquire  what  had  become  of  the  inmates  of  the  convent, 
I  bunt  through  the  crowd,  tumbled  over  a  man  who  \^ould  fain  have 
directed  me  what  to  do,  and  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  building  by 
the  door  that  led  to  the  parlour.  There  was  nothing  around  me  but 
fidiing  beams  and  smoking  ruins,  and  a  stifling  atmosphere  of  heat 
and  smoke.  My  lireath  was  nearly  stopped — ^ray  hands  and  face 
seemed  scorched ;  and  as  I  went  reeling  and  tottering  over  the  piles 
of  burning  wood,  and  slates,  and  plaster,  that  blocked  up  the  path, 
fresh  gusts  of  smoke  almost  deprived  me  of  my  sight  also.  I  made 
my  vray  on,  notwithstanding,  through  the  passages  which,  arched  with 
■tone  in  most  places,  had  suffered  less  from  the  fire  than  the  rest  of 
the  building ;  but  when  I  issued  out  into  the  main  body  of  the  con- 
vent, and  looked  up,  I  saw  that  the  roof  had  fallen  in,  and  that  farther 
■eardi  was  vain. 

Like  one  mad,  I  believe,  in  appearance,  and  certainly  like  one  mad 
■■  fiur  as  sensation  went,  I  issued  forth  from  the  burning  ruins ;  and  as 
the  crowd  made  way  for  me  to  pass,  I  asked  in  a  few  hurried  words 
what  had  become  of  the  nuns.  "  They  are  all  safe ! '  they  ore  all  safe !" 
cried  two  of  three  voices,  witli  the  gladdest  sounds  that  had  ever 
'mached  my  ear.  "They  are  all  safe,  and  at  the  houso  of  the  ladies 
of  8t  Benedict  fimther  down  the  street" 

Tlieie  might  stitt  be  a  doubt,  however,  and  making  my  way  to  the 
eODvent  of  the  Benedictines,  I  knocked  loudly  at  the  door.  The  old 
portreMp  who  answered  my  lummone,  seemed  Utile  disposed  to  give 


me  any  furdier  information  than  that  all  the  ladies  of  ttie  other  con^ 
vent  were  safe,  and  taking  some  repose  after  their  alann. 

*'  Was  she  sure  ?"  I  asked ;  **  quite  sure  f" 

*' Yes,  yes!"  she  answered;  ''as  sure  ai^lhat  St  Benedict  is  a  auttt 
in  heaven !" 

"  And  the  lady  boerden  V*  I  demanded ;  *'  are  yon  sore  that  Ihsgr 
also  are  all  safe — none  hurt — none  missing  f' 

"  Answer  him!  answer  him.  Sister  Martha!"  said  a  fiiar,  who  had 
oome  up  behind  me,  and  saw  the  cral>bed  reluctance  of  the  old  daiqe 
to  be  troubled  further  with  my  questions.  **  Answer  him.  He  baa 
some  relation  among  them.  I  saw  him  go  through  the  fire  just  now 
«s  if  he  were  mad,  looking  to  see  if  any  had  been  left" 

"  Well,  well,"  she  said ;  **  I  have  no  objection  to  tell  him,  if  he 
would  take  an  answer.  They  are  all  safe ;  I  heard  the  lady  prioress 
go  over  all  their  names,  professed  sisters  and  novices,  and  lay  sislen 
and  boarders,  and  there  was  not  one  missing  or  hurt  And  now, 
young  man,  go  home  and  sleep.    That  is  the  best  thing  you  can  da" 

So  saying,  she  shut  the  door ;  and,  as  far  satisfied  as  I  could  be,  I 
thanked  the  friar  for  his  interference,  and  tufnod  towards  my  inn,  but 
certainly  not  to  sleep. 

Notliing  but  the  actual  sight  of  Emily  Langleigh  would  have  fully 
convinced  me  of  her  safety ;  and  imagination,  as  if  to  compensate  all 
the  pleasant  dreams  which  she  had  provided  for  me  during  the  eailier 
part  of  the  night,  proved  lierself  the  most  ingenious  of  tonnentors  fion 
the  time  I  returned  to  the  auberge  till  the  dawning  of  the  next  raoni- 
ing.  Even  then  I  felt  that  some  time  must  still  pass  before  1  could 
with  propriety  present  myself  at  the  convent ;  and  suspense  might 
have  endured  for  an  hour  longer,  luid  it  not  been  at  once  changed  Id 
more  painful  apprehensions  by  my  little  follower,  who  crept  into  my 
chamber  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  ligiit  I  had,  in  truth,  quite  foigot- 
ten  the  boy  in  the  hurry  and  agitation  of  the  moment ;  but  he  now 
returned  quite  out  of  breath,  and  alanned  me  by  the  yery  haste  whioh 
sparkled  in  his  eyes. 

"  She  is  not  there !"  he  said,  as  he  entered.  '*  The  lady  Emily  is 
not  at  the  convent" 

**  Are  you  sure,  boy  T'  I  demanded,  almost  wild  with  apprehsosion. 
"  How  do  you  know  T* 

**  Because  I  have  been  there  but  now,"  he  replied,  "  and  have  seen 
all  the  nuns  and  every  ene  else  go  to  the  matins  in  the  chapel,  and 
she  was  not  among  them." 

I  flew,  rather  than  ran,  to  the  convent  of  the  Benedictine  nuns;  and 
hastening  in,  as  I  knew  that  the  portress  was  most  likely  unacquainted 
with  the  names  of  new  guests  in  their  convent,  I  asked  to  speak  with 
the  prioress  of  the  Ursulines. 

After  detaining  me  for  nearly  half  an  hour  in  a  stale  of  suspense 
and  anxiety  beyond  description,  the  old  lady  appeared  at  the  grate,  and 
asked  what  I  wished  with  her.  She  evidently  did  not  remember  me 
in  my  exchanged  garb ;  but  a  few  words  only  were  requisite  to  explain 
to  her  my  business  and  my  anxieties;  and  replying  simply,  **No,  no, 
they  are  quite  safe,"  she  lold  me  thai  if  I  would  go  round  she  would 
order  me  to  be  admitted  into  tlie  pariour. 

To  the  parlour  I  then  went,  with  a  load  taken  off  my  heart;  bat  to 
my  surprise,  I  found  the  superior  of  the  Ursulines  with  the  chief  of  the 
Benedictines  alone.  I  seated  myself  in  some  surprise,  thou|^  I 
evidently  saw  from  the  smiling  countenance  of  both  the  ladies  that  they 
could  have  no  very  serious  calamity  to  announce.  In  the  fiiat  instance, 
as  a  matter  of  ooune,  the  prioress  gave  a  few  words  to  their  blessed 
deliverance  of  ihe  former  night,  and  then  went  on  to  tell  nie,lhatloi^ 
before  that,  the  ladies  I  sought  were  gone. 

*'  Gone !"  I  exclaimed,  almost  starting  from  my  seat  *'  Gone?  and 
prey,  lady,  can  you  inform  me  where  they  are  gone  to !" 

**  I  know  no  more  than  yourself,  my  son,"  replied  the  old  lady;  ''bat 
has  not  sister  Bridget,  the  portress,  given  you  the  letter  they  left  for 
you  f  Nay,  but  I  foigot  that  slie  is  not  portress  here,  and  therefore  yoa 
have  not  sc^  her.     Well,  she  shall  be  called." 

Sister  Bridget  was  accordingly  summoned;  and  entered  with  many 
a  lowly  reverence  to  her  superiors;  but  the  moment  she  set  her  eyea 
upon  me,  she  exclaimed,  "  Bon  St  Francois !  Is  it  the  English  gentle- 
man ;  and  he  will  be  wanting  the  letter,  and  my  oofire  was  burned 
last  night  in  the  fire." 

"And  the  letter  was  in  it!"  I  asked;  "and  is  it  burned  alsof  .  la 
it  so?" 

"  Nay,  do  not  look  so  fierce,  monsieur,"  replied  the  old  wom^  "  I 
could  not  help  it  It  was  no  fault  of  mine.  I  did  not  set  the  place  on 
fire  on  purpose  to  bum  your  letter;  not  I." 

I  assured  her  that  I  was-  not  fierce,  as  she  called  it  though  vexed 
and  embarrassed ;  but  she  had  got  the  advantage  of  having  stNnething 
to  complain  of,  and  she  kept  it  going  on,  "  Yoa  need  not  frown  at  me, 
indeed  ;  I  would  not  have  had  my  own  things. burned  if  I  could  have 
helped  it :  there  was  the  silver  cross,  which  had  been  blessed  by  our 
holy  &ther  the  pope ;  and  the  tooth  of  St  Denis ;  and  my  beads  fiom 
Loretto ;  and  many  a  thing  that  I  would  foin  have  saved  sooner  tfaan 
your  letter;  letter  indeed !  no  great  thing,  I  vranant;  what  would  it 
signify  if  twenty  such  were  burned  T' 

I  thought  I  should  have  gone  mad ;  and  I  do  believe  that  such 
would  have  been  the  consummation  if  the  prioress  had  not  ordared 
tliat  dreadful  old  woman  to  leave  the  voon,  which  she  did,  grumbling 
the  whole  way,  as  i^  die  had  sufifered  the  misfortime,  and  not  I ; 
"Letter  indeed!  tooth  of  St  Denis,  worth  a  thousand  of  it!"  till  the 
door  closed  behind  her. 

"The  letter  is  kMt,  my  son,"  said  the  prioress;  "and  it  cttmot  b« 
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lettyverad  fiom  the  element  whioh  hu  deToared  it,  3n>a  shoyld  not 
nuke  yolinelf  unhappy  on  that  score.  What  between  our  own  faults 
and  our  owu  mistakes,  if  we  grieve  but  for  those  things  .which  can  be 
amended,  we  shall  have  enough  to  da" 

**But,  my  dear  lady,"  I  replied,  '*  you  do  not  seem  to  understaiid  the 
full  value  of  that  letter ,'  ibr  here  in  a  strange  country,  with  no  possible 
clew  to  guide  me,  how  shall  I  discover  those  dear  connexions  who  are 
now  separated  from  me;  if,  as  you  say,  yoa  can  give  me  no  inlbrma- 
tion  concerning  their  present  abode  r* 

*'None  can  I  give,  my  son,"  replied  the  superior;  "but  I  think  they 
spoke  of  Paris.  Yet,  surely,  before  you  parted,  you  must  have  arranged 
some  means  of  learning  each  other's  movements  in  that  wide  horrible 
place,  the  world.  I  would  not  tread  it  for  a  month  alone,  without 
some  one  to  guide  me,  to  be  abbess  of  Clairvaux." 

"When  I  left  them,  lady,"  I  replied,  "I  had  not  the  most  distant 
idea  that  they  would  change  their  dwelling  ere  my  return.  I  was 
always  sure  to  find  your  community  somewhere ;  and  If  never  doubted 
that  I  should  have  found  the  Lady  Margaret  and  the  Lady  Emily  with 
]^u.  Can  you  not  fovor  me  by  any  explanation  of  the  motives  which 
induced  them  to  leave  your  house  before  my  return  from  England  ?" 

"What  reasons  the  gentleman  gave  I  cannot  tell,"  replied  the 
prioress.  "But  certainly  he  seemed  to  have  a  very  great  influence 
over  them." 

"  Whom  do  you  mean,  lady  f  What  gentleman  T'  I  exclaimed  in 
mimingled  astonishment  "  I  know  of  no  gentleman  who  ought  to 
guide  their  movements  but  myself." 

"  They  seemed  to  think  diflferently,  my  son,"  replied  the  prioress, 
apparently  getting  tired  of  the  convenation ;  "  for  they  left  my  care 
under  his  protection :  and  set  out  in  a  carriage,  provided  for  them  by 
him:  that  is  all  I  can  tell  you." 

Could  it  be  nv^  brother  f  I  asked  myself^  though  the  very  question 
was  agony.  Could  it  be  my  brother;  and  could  Emily  really  have 
gone  away  under  his  guidance  f  Gracious  Heaven !  was  it  possible  t 
"  Was  he  young  or  old,  madam  V*  I  demanded  with  as  much  calmnes 
as  I  could  assume. 

"He  was  neither  for  advanced  in  life,  nor  yet  to  be  called  young, 
replied  the  superior.    "He  was  probably  my  own  age,  or  thereabout 

If  the  first  part  of  the  good  lad/s  answer  had  almost  made  me 
despcur,  the  second,  though  it  left  me  as  much  in  doubt  as  ever,  took 
fiom  my  mind  the  sting  of  jealousy  at  least ;  and  I  proceeded  to  ask 
several  more  questions  concerning  the  stranger;  and  also  in  regard  to 
the  period  at  which  he  had  first  made  hit  appearance. 

"  You  question  somewhat  rudely  and  somewhat  long,  my  son,"  replied 
the  lady  of  the  Unulines,  giving  way  to  her  impatience.  "I  will  now 
tell  you  all  about  it  in  my  own  way,  and  with  that  you  must  be  satis- 
fied, for  I  will  not-  submit  to  be  catechised,  as  if  I  were  before  a 
83rnod.  About  a  week  since,  the  gentleman  I  speak  of  came  to  the 
grate  and  demanded  to  see  the  Lady  Mi^rgaret  Langleigh ;  and  she 
being  a  boarder,  he  was  conducted  to  the  parlour.  After  a  long  con- 
versation alone,  the  Lady  Emily  was  sent  for;  and  shortly  after 
having  finidied  the  devotions  in  which  I  was  engaged,  I  also  went 
into  the  parlour.  I  found  the  younger  lady  all  in  tears;  but  they  were 
evidently  not  tears  of  sorrow;  and  the  gentleman,  who  was  a  person  of 
great  courtesy  and  elegance,  then  told  me  it  was  his  intention  to  take 
away  the  ladies  with  him  the  next  day,  adding,  "This  diamond, 
madam,  I  beg  you  to  accept,  for  the  kindness  and  attention  you  have 
shown  them ;  and  though  I  know  the  gauds  and  baubles  of  this  world 
are  'forbidden  to  you,  who  set  your  thoughts  and  wishes  upon  crowns 
of  glory  and  imperishable  goods:  yet  let  me  beg  you  to  employ  it  as  you 
may  judge  best" 

The  good  prioress,  as  she  related  Uiis  circumstance,  gave  a  slight 
bridling  toss  of  her  head,  with  a  glance  at  the  superior  of  the  friendly 
convent,  and  then  instantly  proceeded :  "  Well,  when  he  was  gone,  I 
did  ask  the  Lady  Emily  and  the  Lady  Margaret  aisoj  who  the  strenger 
was.;  but  there  seemed  to  me  some  mjrstcry,  and  as  I  have  no  curiosi^ 
for  things  of  the  worid,  I  of  course  inquired  no  fnrtlier.  Nor  was  the 
portress  able  to  discover,  though  she  asked  very  carefully;  nor  could 
Father  Antoine,  our  holy  director,  find  ont  who  the  stranger  was ;  and 
yet  having  some  business  at  the  inn  where  the  other  lodged,  he 
inquired  accidentally,  if  the  aubergiste  knew  him.  The  next  day,  at 
noon,  thQ  stranger  came  again  w^  a  carriage  and  grey  horses,  in 
which  he  carried  away  the  two  ladies,  who  left  a  letter  for  you  with 
the  portress.  Had  they  chosen  to  confide  it  to  me,  doubtless  it  might 
have  been  cared  for;  but  they  did  as  they  pleased,  and  that  is  all  I 
can  tell  you,  young  gentleman." 

•  "If  you  knew,  madam,  how  much  I  am  concerned  in  all  that  has 
passed,"  I  replied,  "and  what  embarrassment  and  anxiety  the  loss  of 
this  letter  cmises  me,  I  am  sure  you  would,  in  Christian  charity,  give 
me  every  information  which  ooidd  lead  me  to  trace  the  dear  friends  I 
have  lost" 

"Oh,  I  am  willing,  quite  willing  to  teU  you  any  thing  I  know,  my 
ton,"  answered  the  old  lady :  but  I  saw  that  some  offence  had  been 
£^iven  probably  by  the  reserve  wliich  Emily  and  Lady  Margaret  had 
displayed;  and  I  therefore  contented  myself  with  asking  if  the  stranger 
were  an  Englishman  or  a  Frenchman. 

"  Oh,  a  Frenchman  he  appeared,  certainly,"  replied  the  superior. 
"  He  was  so  courteous  and  polite.  Yet  he  might  have  a  little  accent 
too,"  she  added,  "  though  he  spoke  French  like  a  native." 

As  it  was  evident  that  I  was  to  expect  no  further  information,  I  now 
rose,  and  taking  l6ave»  returned  to  my  inn  in  #stale  of  mind  not  easy 
to  ooQceiyek    Casting  myself  down  on  a  settti  I  leaned  my  head  upon 


the  table,  and  endeavored  to  collect  and  arrange  my  ideas ;  bat  for 
some  time  my  brain  remained  in  such  a  state  of  inextricable  confusion, 
between  want  of  sleep,  agitation,  alarm,  and  suspense,  that  no  idea 
remained  clear  and  precise  before  my  mind  for  a  single  instant  The 
boy  stood  near,  and  gazed  upon  me  wistfully,  as  if  he  would  foin  have 
asked  the  tiding?  which  I  had  obtained ;  and  at  length  I  gave  him,  in 
a  quick  and  hurried  manner,  a  sketch  of  what  I  had  learned. 

"  Is  tliat  allT'  he  cried,  bounding  towards  the  door  with  that  rapidity 
of  conclusion  and  action  which  he  had  learned  in  the  camp.  "  b  that 
all  7  I  thought  they  were  adl  dead!  Oh,  we  shall  soon  find  them  9-— 
a  carrioge  must  bo  a  rare  thing  in  a  town  like  this ;  and  we  shall  trace 
it  along  ^e  road  aa  easily  as  a  slow-hound  follows  his  game."  So 
saying,  he  darted  away.  Remembering,  however,  that  he  liad  scarcely 
an  idea  of  the  language  of  the  country  but  what  he  had  been  able  to 
acquire  on  the  road,  I  hastened  after  him,  and  overtook  him  in  the  inn- 
yard.  He  had  already  collected  round  him  half  a  dozen  bostlen  and 
grooms  and  drawers;  and,  with  a  piece  of  chalk,  was  busily  sketehing^ 
on  the  wall  a  very  tolerable  representation  of  a  carriage*  eoid  hones  t 
while  he  tried  by  sundry  words  and  broken  phrases  of  mixed  Frendi 
and  English,  to  make  them  comprehend  his  desire  to  know  where  the 
vehicle  he  had  pourtrayed  had  gone. 

IVfy  coming  put  an  end  to  such  elaborate  procedure  ;  and  following 
the  course  the  boy  had  suggested,  I  demanded  whether  a  gentleman 
had  put  up  there  about  six  or  seven  days  previously,  with  a  carriage 
and  two  grey  horses.  To  an  immediate  reply  in  the  affirmative,  was 
joined  the  information,  that  he  had  four  instead  of  two  gray  horses,  and 
was  accompanied  by  two  slout  fellows  on  horseback,  fiom  which  I 
argued  more  news  still ;  as  so  much  soever  the  master  might  be  given 
to  taciturnity,  it  was  more  than  probable  that  one  or  other  of  his 
lackeys  had  been  more  communicative,  and  given  some  account  of 
their  journey,  or  their  dwelling,  or  their  designs,  which  might  fiimirii 
a  clew  to  their  route.  In  this  I  was  disappointed.  Every  one  remem> 
bered  the  carriage  and  the  horses,  and  the  gentleman  and  hisservanti; 
but  every  one  also  remembered  that  never  had  such  a  reserved  party 
entered  Uie  gates  of  the  Cftetxd  Uanc,  and  all  assured  me  that  not  one 
word  had  passed  the  lips  of  one  of  them  concerning  their  object  or 
intentions,  except  when  on  one  occasion  the  younger  of  the  grooms 
dedared  that  lie  soon  hoped  to  see  Paris  again.  This,  however,  was 
some  news,  and  my  next  questions  tended  to  ascertain  the  appearance 
of  the  master  Of  these  horses  and  grooms;  but  on  this  subject,  the  ser> 
vants  of  the  inn  referred  me  to  the  aubergiste  himself,  as  more  eloquent 
than  themselves ;  and  to  him  I  consequently  made  application. 

Tho  gentleman,  tlie  aubergiste  said,  who  possessed  the  ooad^  was 
somewhere  between  fifly  and  sixty,  perhaps  dipped  in  his  filly^fth 
year.  He  was  sober  in  his  habit;  and  wore  a  coat  the  colour  ef  ria. 
de  Medoc,  garnished  with  silver;  he  was  tall,  muscular,  and  ierid  m 
complexion.  He  was  gay  and  sparkling,  too,  in  manner,  the  innkeeper 
further  said,  larded  his  conversation  now  and  Uien  with  a  km  mat,  or 
a  good  story,  but  never  spoke  of  himself  by  any  chance,  and  though 
he  ate  but  sparingly,  he  drank  in  reason,  and  always  of  the  best 

This  account  left  me  as  wise  as  I  was  before;  for  no  one  within  the 
sphere  of  my  personal  recollection  bore  the  slightest  resemblance  to 
the  person  here  described,  that  is  to  say,  as  for  as  the  innkeeper's  de- 
scription difiercd  from  that  which  might  have  been  given  of  any  other 
individual  of  the  human  race.     Doubtful,  anxious,  and  perplexed,  a 
choice  of  difficulties  lay  before  me.     Beyond  all  question,  Emily's 
letter,  which  had  been  destroyed,  would  have  given  me  directions 
where  to  find  her,  and  would  also  have  explained  the  circumstances, 
under  which  she  had  left  the  asylum  that  I  had  chosen  for  her;  but,, 
at  the  same  time,  she  would  of  course  expect  me  to  follow  whither  she 
had  gone;  and  might  or  might  not  write  again  to  ensure  my  knowledge- 
of  her  abode.     If  I  left  the  town,  any  letter  she  sent  might  again  be 
lost;  and  if  I  remjined  to  wait  for  more  news,  I  might  lose  all  traces- 
of  her  further  journey.     Where  there  is  but  a  choice  of  evils  before 
an  anxious  mind,  I  believe  the  one  which  implies  inactivity  will  be 
always  rejected;  and  I  determined  at  all  risks  to  seek  En)ily  Langleigh. 
in  Paris.     As  fhr  as  possible,  however,  to  guard  against  the  risk  oT 
missing  any  communication  she  migttt  direct  to  me,  I  placed  two> 
pieces  of  gold  in  the  aubergiste's  hands,  telling  him  to  make  inquiries 
every  day  of  the  portress  of  the  Ursuline  nuns,  for  any  letters  wfaicK 
might  be  thdre  left  for  me;  and  in  the  case  of  the  airival  of  any,  to 
forward  it  to  me  by  a  coiuier,  to  an  inn  I  had  heard  my  father  men- 
tion, in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Place  Royale.    If  I  received 
none,  I  told  him  that  I  should  retum  at  die  end  of  two  months,  and 
claim  my  forty-eight  Uvres,  but  if  he  forwarded  any  to  me,  I  bade  hiat 
keep  the  money  as  a  reward;  and  promised  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
messenger.    His  own  interest  was  thus  bound  to  my  side;  and  fbrty^ 
eight  livres  is  a  sum  which  a  French  innkeeper  does  not  despise,  nor 
an  English  one  either. 

My  next  proceeding  was  to  acquire  the  most  complete  and  aeewafe 
knowledge  that  it  was  possible  to  olHain  of  the  carriage,  the  bosMS, 
the  liveries.  The  aubergiste  described  the  coach  with  the  most  mi- 
nute precision;  the  gar^n  d'^curie  informedine  of  eveiy  spot  upon 
the  horses'  skins;  and  the  fille  de  cuisine  gave  me  a  perticular  ac- 
count of  the  liveries.  The  road^the  whole  party  had  taken,  after  paus- 
ing for  half  an  hour  at  the  Ursaline  convent,  and  being  joined  by 
two  ladies,  was  decidedly  that  which  led  towards  Paris;  for  which  in- 
fbnnati(m  I  was  indebted  to  a  deformed  idiot,  one  of  the  invariable 
haogers-on  of  a  French  inn.  He  Jiad  fi^owed  the  coach,  praying  for 
sous,  even  after  he  had  obtained  several;  and  the  same  intense  cupi- 
dity which  had  led  to  his  acquiring  the  infonnation,  easily  indueedl 
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16m  to  part  with  it,  though  in  Bdroewhat  purbled  fomb  Thtu  Ikr 
pnpKnd  ibr  ray  search — though  that  was  little  enough  certainly-— I 
aounied  my  horse  with  little  Ball-o'-fire,  and  set, out  from  Dinan, 
heiiding  my  steps  towards  Pahs.  I  liad  entered  that  town  With  all  my 
antiGipatiOM  as  bright  as  summer  daylight.  Ail  oncertain  as  was  the 
future,  imagination  and  hope  had  revelled  over  it  as  if  it  were  a  field 
of  flowen.  But  eipectation  is  almost  always  ialso.  If  she  hold  us 
Airth  a  cup  OYerflowing  wi^  sweets.  Fate  iitaiids  behind  and  dashM  it 
flora  our  lips;  and  if  she  point  to  the  gathering  clouds  that  hang 
thraatenfaig  over  our  heads,  accident  raises  some  kind  wind  that  mifts 
them  &r  away. 

I  had  entered  Dinan  full  of  hope  and  delight;  I  quitted  it  with  those 
hopes  all  melted  into  air.  How  far  those  hopes  were  afterward  re- 
newed, and  how  far  they  were  again  dissipated,  shall  be  told  hereaf- 
fet,  if  HeavAi  gives  roe  life  and  leisure  to  conclude  tliis  sketch  of  my 
histetry. 

NnU  Bettf. — ^Hete  endeth  the  private  history  of  thnt  honourable 
glMiy^iiian  Hemy  Masterton,  as  written  by  his  own  hand ;  what  fbl- 
towaih  bsiilg  compiled  by  me,  Johft  Woolsanger,  A.  M.,  in  the  year  of 
|MM  l07i->^,  from  authentic  sources,  to  shall  be  shown  hereafter. 
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THE  Hi^RY  OF  HENRY  MASTERTON  CO^TINUED. 

Tm  eager  blood  of  youth  thrilled  through  all  the  veins  of  Henry 
Masterton  as  he  urged  his  horse  forward  on  the  road  leadii^  towards 
t*aris.  Disappointment  is  to  youth  but  a  renewal  of  hope;  and  riding 
on  for  Fougeres,  the  idea  of  losing  sight  of  Emily  LAOgleigh  gradually 
yielded  to  the  expectation  of  overtaking  her.  as  he  spake  anxiously 
with  his  page  on  the  means  lo  be  taken  in  order  to  leave  no  possiUe 
ehance  of  mistaking  the  way  she  had  followed.  Such  conversation 
was  broken  by  long  though  fertile  musings  on  the  cause  of  her  depar- 
ture from  Dinan,  speculations  c-onceniiDg  the  person  wlw  had  appa- 
rently influenced  her  lo  remove  from  the  asylum  in  which  he  had  left 
Her,  and  many  a  vain  effort  of  memory  to  fmd  a  reason  for  the  occur- 
rences of  the  present  in  facts  of  Uie  past. 

At  every  little  aoberge  on  the  rood,  where  it  seemed  likely  that 
such  an  equipage  as  tiiat  which  carried  the  Olgecl  of  his  search  would 
pause,  either  to  water  the  horses  or  to  refresh  the  trnveUers,  Henry 
halted  to  make  inquiries;  and  of  course  various  were  the  answers  he 
received  from  the  different  aubcrgisles  and  Uieir  servants.  Some  gave 
him  prompt  and  satisfactory  information.  Some  had  no  memories  but 
for  the  present  day^  and  the  thumb-screw  would  not  have  squeeied 
out  of  them  any  information  of  things  that  had  passed  six  days  before ; 
and  some,  though  slow  and  stupid  at  first,  tardily  pumped  up  at  length 
the  tidings  he  wanted  from  the  bottom  of  their  deep  sunk  minds. — 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  hue  of  information  remained  clear  as 
far  as  Fougeres,  to  which  place  Emily  had  certainly  been  car- 
ried, but  in  towns  where  there  were  sevei^al  inns  the  search  became 
more  difflcult;  for  Henry  found  it  an  invariable  rule  that  one  inn- 
keeper never  by  any  chance  knew  any  thing  that  had  happened  at  the 
house  of  another;  and  if  tho  king  and  all  hu9  court  had  lodged  for  a 
week  at  the  Boulo  d'Or  at  Fougeres,  the  landlonl  of  the  Grand  St. 
Martin  would  have  taken  care  to  know  nothing  about  it.  The  only 
resource  of  the  young  cavalier  was  to  inquire  at  each  whether  the 
equipage  he  described  had  put  up  there,  and  only  to  dismount  at  that 
where  the  information  was  clear.  At  Fougeres  this  happened  at  the 
the  Boule  d'Or;  and  there  Henry  obtained  a  full  and  particular  de- 
scription of  Emily  and  Lady  Margaret,  and  the  gentleman  wlio  accom- 
panied them,  who  was  designated  by  the  aol^rgiste's  wife  as  un  bel 
homme^  addmg,  "La  belle  t£te  que  sa  tfitel" 

There  is  a  peculiar  and  curious  sort  of  restifToess  in  the  human 
mind  which  makes  it  on  many  occasions  kick  against  conviction;  and 
iri  a  thousand  instances  where  our  reason  tells  us  to  be  perfectly  sure, 
a  lingering  doubt  of  we  know  not  what  will  often  hang  about  our 
mind  in  despite  of  judgment,  and  feeling,  and  common  sense. 

Although  jealousy  of  Emily  Langleigh  was  totally  out  of  all  question 
of  calm  consideration,  yet  this  description  of  her  companion  did  not  give 
benry  all  the  pleasure  which  doubtless  the  landlady  purposed.  When 
tile  excitement  of  quick  riding,  and  expectation,  and  inquiry  was  over, 
and  he  lay  in  darkness  and  silence  on  his  bed  at  Fougeres,  mdancho- 
ly  again  took  possession  of  lum,  and  he  coi\jured  up  a  thousand  vagtie 
fuid  shadowy  miseries  to  haunt  the  time  till  he  could  fall  asleep.  Hfe 
DOW  fancied  one  thing,  and  now  another;  he  imagined  many  a  spe- 
cious scheme  which  might  have  been  used  to  lure  her  away;  in  his 
own  mind  he  did  many  a  little  injustice  to  Lady  Margaret,  and  even 
to  Emily  herself:  he  was  sorry  he  Imd  ever  left  her;  he  was  sorry  that 
lie  had  not  bound  her  by. a  promise  not  to  quit  Dinan  till  his  return; 
and  he  reproached  himself  for  not  providing  for  all  contingencies, 
without  callii^  to  mind  that  it  was  impossible  to  have  foreseen  them, 
ile  remembered  too  the  interest  the  Benedictine,  whom  he  liad  met  at 
Monsieur  de  Vitray's  had  taken  in  her  he  loved,  and  the  knowledge 
that  lie  appeared  to  have  of  her  being  in  France ;  and  no  small  regret 
passed  through  the  mind  of  the  young  traveller  for  not  having  in  the 
lint  place  sought  out  the  monk,  and  made  him  give  all  the  informatioD 
tiiat  he  possessed.  It  was  too  late  now,  however,  lo  turn;  and  as  he 
wai  to  meet  him  in  Paris,  he  resolved  to  make  his  first  applicatioii  to 
him,  if  he  did  not  diaeever  Emily  heiielf  pravieusly. 


Early  the  next  ittoniiag  both  raMMr  aid  p^(«  w««  aril 
and  spurring  en  for  Mayefme,  whiek»  as  the  raad  than  lay,  wfta  ft 
tolerable  day's  joui«ey  for  a  hone.  At  the  last  watari&f^iouasi  H«w- 
ever,  no  tidings  of  the  cavaloaie  wwe  t»  be  dbiuttMl,  ami  iti  tto 
town  itself  the  young  cavalier  inquired  m  v^  at  «veff  inliiNrhidi 
the  place  aflhrded.  No  news  of  £mily  were  la  ba  ohMitiM ;  tto  totk, 
carriage  and  servanta  had  bMn  seen,  aad  Henry  iMraa  in  dcapaif.  Ilto 
hone  was  weary,  but  still  the  day  wae  not  so  ftr  advaoMd  bftt  thtt 
he  might  reach  Alengon.  by  borrowing  an  hew  ov  two  flim  thrttight; 
and  pausii^  at  Mayenne  only  to  foed  the  two  stoada,  he  tiiui!»>ded  aa 
fast  as  possible  on  his  way.  Although  it  was  dafk,  the  gatoa 
not  yet  shut  when  he  reaehed  AleD^on^  and  inquiring  of  tho 
for  the  best  auberge«  he  was  dhfocted  to  the  iBms  de  Af.  Hii 
inquiry  as  he  alighted  in  the  eonrt  was,  whether  the  poiWila  boaOOgllt 
had  been  there  within  the  laat  weekf  and  to  his  ftO  smnU  jiy,  ho 
found  that  they  had  only  quitted  that  very  imi  two  mMMiilga  lii»l. 
They  were  travelling  very  slowly,  tho  aobargieie  aaid«  and  woiO  H0 
taialf  going  to  Paris,  ao  that  Moteiour^  if  he  woie  ao  di*paaad,  liigfct 
easily  overtake  them  beio»e  they  faochod  tho  oopiiali 

The  adin^B  were  happy  ooas  indeed  and  woU  f^inM  hia  diM^ 
pointment  at  Mayenne.  His  bono,  of  oonne,  wao  hia  ntxt  cafo,  and 
after  having  personally  attended  lo  tho  roftoshmem  4f  hia  w«tf)r 
beast,  he  returned  to  the  house,  satisfied  that  it  would  be  oMo-tO  pur- 
sue its  journey  the  noit  day.  When  he  set  ont,  howovor»  etaffy  in 
the  morning,  the  oninial  was  still  stiff  With  the  long  Joumef  of  tito 
two  preceding  days;  and  though  at  becttna  frashar  as  it  VrftiMOd 
with  exercise,  yet  before  it  had  gono  twenty  miles  it  was  tgobi  d^ted- 
fuUy  tired.  Obliged  to  alaeken  hia  poea,  the  yotng  GataliOf  Mdo 
slowly  on  with  all  the  melaneholy  attending  upon  a  tifid  hdiae,  While 
the  tormenting  steeple  of  Verneuil,  still  at  ten  miles*  dIstftMa,  Nio 
towering  above  every  other  oloocl,  tall  stiff  and  mcxnuMbtal,  widkout 
ever  appearing  to  grow  an  inoh  nearai.  At  latigtb,  ho%Hit%r,  Ito 
reached  that  Utile  town,  and  had  again  the  aaiisAiarhm  of  tindlhg  that 
^he  bad  gained  another  day  upon  those  whom  ho  aonghc  to  OVOrtHkO. 
The  whole  cavalcade  had  but  quitted  the  place  that  HMfttingf  aiid  ia 
he  .now  aseeriained  thai  they  travellod  liitlo  mora  than  liAo^fl  or 
twenty  miles  each  day,  he  doobied  not  thai  before  tho  lUlOWiilg  (tfh- 
ning  he  shoold  once  mere  hoid  Emily  lo  his  haoft.  "     ' 

Every  other  feeling  hot  thai  of  joy  w«s  now  ibrgotten  ;'tllid  thOUglt 
to  say  truth,  mor«  than  tmce  on  his  journey,  vi'heiiwMry  atid  diat^ 
pointed  he  found  his  inquitiea  vain  and  bis  poiaoil  billlHl,  ho  hwl 
mentally  reproached  EMBiky  for  qoitting  M  aU»  tlU  hO  fetarnod.'tho 
asylum  he  had  provided  for  her,  ha  now  Mnembaffed  ttoiMng  but  the 
gi«d  anticipatioo  of  once  ntoca  behoMifif  her,  and  consoled  Mnawlf 
for  all  his  pains  with  the  bright  Msoraneas  whiah  ekpetitatioo  ao  ofton 
heaps  upon  (o-atorrowL 

At  the  end  of  that  strange  OTentfol  thing  human  lifb,  p^rhapa  Uto 
may  have  an  Opportunity  oi  balaneing  accounts  with  the  great  pronliM- 
breaker  Hope ;  and  in  truih  a  sod  catalegne  of  dlsappointmeflts  tnoit 
the  very  happiest  of  men  have  io  lay  to  her  charge.  Agidti  HeUfy 
Masterton  set  out  from  Vameoil  with  expectations  high  raised}  and 
a  bmom  full  of  bright  dreams ;  but  before  he  reoched  DTout,  Mh  iMMto 
onoe  more  showed  signs  of  groat  faliguo,  and  ai  it  eamo  dowit  ilte 
steep  hill,  a  little  beyond  I^onaneoort,  tho  poor  inimal  stumbled  and 
fell  The  rider  pulled  it  up  in  on  hiatani,  but  Itt  kheea  v^OTe  aak  lo 
pieoes,  and  it  could  do  no  more  than  ploeMd  lo  the  town  whiOh  Idy 
before  it. 

At  Dreui  the  young  Cavalier  was  tanlallied  vvidi  tiM  MWii  tflftt 
the  carriage  for  which  he  inquired  had  set  out  f)om  ihit  pliico  not 
three  hoars  before,  but  the  landlord  of  the  inn  would  poK  Wlllk  Mno 
of  his  hones ;'  and,  all  impatient  as  he  Was,  Henry  Masterton  had  but 
tbo  choice  of  sending  for  a  hoise-dOaler,  whom  the  aubei^gisto  reoodt- 
mended  as  the  moti  honed  man  in  tk$  losrM,  or  taking  the  poet,  Whidl, 
as  it  never  went  abave  five  miles  an  hourt  vi^oold  of  course  delay  him 
greatly,  in  the  fimt  instance,  dioogh  it  might  faeillmte  his  tnovemenfa 
in  the  end,  by  enabling  him  to  oontinue  his  jotim«y  without  inierrtip- 
tion.  As  present  speed,  however,  was  hii  gteat  objiict,  he  aont 
immediately  ibr  the  most  Aonest  ftuin  in  fAs  teorU,  who,  of  60arao, 
proved  a  great  rogue ;  and,  seomg  that  he  had  lo  do  WiOl  ottO  v^ho 
had  no  time  to  spare  in  bargaining,  denmnded  not  only  ten  timet  Utoro 
for  his  hones  than  diey  were  Wtirth«  bot  AT  mOTO  Ihfin  Heflft^ 
finances  could  affoid  to  disbyne.  The  past,  IhorofbrOi  bMaifie  bfe 
only  resoaroe;  and,  pvoeMding  diidiar,  he  Wte  imrtantty  fuAished  With 
two  stout  beasts  for  Ua  boy  and  himMU;  Imd  ocMittphfitod  by  fc 
postillion,  set  out  once  more  for  Paris. 

The  inducement  of  a  Kvro  4r  two  IQ  the  pdaHIKofl  pHt  thO  hdradb 
into  a  quicker  pace,  and  a  littlo  bafora  thOy  i«aehed  tho  WMi  o^Mbnl- 
ford,  they  caught  aight  of  a  forriago  «seetiding  otie  Of  thO  opp6ailo 
hills.  Their  journey  how  become  0  moi»,  and  diey  i(xM  gahiod  tho 
top  of  the  ascent,  over  which  they  had  seen  the  object  of  their  Imfitdt 
making  its  slow  way^  Bf  this  time  tho  oarriage  wai  dbwn  dt  tho 
bonom  of  tbo  doclivi^  on  the  other  side,  and)  before  they  had  roachtid 
tho  vaUey  it  was  agiin  over  a  lessor  hOI  beyond.  When  fho  hotad- 
men  arrived  at  the  top  of  that  also,  they  pefoeived  the  vehit*le  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  odvancot  bRNight  to  a  holt^  %rhile  onO  of  tho 
servants  arranged  some  part  of  iho  hontMa  which  had  br6keii  or  gdne 
wrong.  To  the  surprise  oAd  disappoihtnletit  of  Henty  Mwterton, 
however,  they  ooold  b0W  dcorly  poroefte  thOt  the  colouf  tt  IhO 
benea  was  faiown,  not  gtay«  and,  wheft  he  rtido  np  and  looked  if>— 
stUl  in  tho  hopes  that  iuilo  aoaidObf  tnighl  hate  MuMed  soeh  t  dhaflgO 
-"^M  taw  that  Iha  ehAriaga  WM  only  laMttlttd  Irf  a  goodly  d«M  of 
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iAjF*  wto  fiM,  wad  filial  eonpaetly  oim  wlwle  tide,  while  sn  abngftil, 
of  younger  date,  and  Mmilar  proportions*  sat  Uke  a  tingle  thin  book  on 
a  ipaoiuua  beok<«belf,  the  only  occupant  of  the  oppoeite  seat.  The 
boots,  or  portitrtts^  as  they  are  caUed  in  France,  9nd  which  might  each 
have  held  two  penoos  more,  were  vacant 

The  Cavalier  end  his  iblloweis  had  now  again  recourse  to  the  spur, 
imd  many  wee  die  straining  glance  that  Henry  Masterton  cast  over 
the  eoiuitry  before  him.  At  each  nefats,  and  at  every  inn,  he  pursued 
his  inquiries  jnMe  and  more  eagerly;  for  apprehensions,  by  no  means 
iioreasBnable,  began  lo  take  possession  of  his  mind,  lest  now,  as  he 
WM  appnadiing  the  capital,  amid  the  nUmeroos  vehicles  with  which 
the  highways  were  irequented,  and  fhe  number  of  cross-roads  by  which 
the  ooDQtry  waa^inteieected)  he  might  lose  all  traee  of  the  party  which 
he  had  thus  ftr  followed  suoeessfnlly.    ^ 

.  Cencinual  and  more  oireomslantial  news  of  the  events  which  were 
taking  plaee  in  thf  neighbooriiood  of  Paris,  than  bad  been  known  in 
the  distant  province  from  whieh  he  came,  now  reached  him  alse;  and 
he  Ibund  that  the  court  and  army  were  at  St.  Germain,  while  Paris, 
dedaMd  ts  he  in  a  state  of  siege,  was  held  out  by  the  parliament  and 
hy  a  party  called  die  Fronde.  The  country  between  the  Pko  cities, 
end,  in  Act,. th»  whole  environs  of  the  capita)  for  iiveor  siz  miles' 
diat^ee  from  the  walls,  were  in  a  complete  state  of  disoiganiEation, 
and  seemed  reserved  as  a  general  field  Ihr  skirmishes  imd  petty  cnn- 
fentiDnf,  very  difierent  tfWnn  the  fierce  and  sanguinary  struggles  that 
had  been  i  taking '  place  in  England.  Broiheie,  and  rehitiveiB,  and 
iH«nds»  indeed,  met  ea^  other  arrayed  in  deadly  arms,  but  laughter, 
and  jesit  a|id  merriment  nungled  with  the  strifb,  and  much  more  wit 
than  Uoad  waa  evpended  in  the  quarrel.  Not  that  animoeities  and 
)iat«eds  were  wholly  banished  i  for  every  now  and  tiien  a  bloody  ren- 
aomntar  took  pkee,  whieh  proved  that  both  parties  did  not  aiways  run 
away,  as  sometimes  happened ;  but  these  more  serious  encounters 
ware  as  mueh  a  matfer  of  laughter  to  both  the  city  and  the  court  as 
the  more  frivolous  engagements.  The  wounded  made  epigrams  upon 
themaelves,  and  the  survivum  satJriaed  their  dead  companions. 

flneh  news,  lnw«ver,  %as  not  ealcvlaied  to  quiet  the  mind  of  the 
levar  in  regard  Id  thp  fol^  of  ^mily  Lafigleigh,  nor  did  the  stale  of 
the  eeuntpy  whieh  he  ^'as  new  entering  at  all  favour  his  fhrther 
search.  The  hidings  that  |ie  obtained,  indeed,  became  more  and  more 
vague  at  every  step.  Some  of  the  persons  to  whom  he  addressed  his 
inquiries  dechred  that  fifty  sueh  cafriages  as  he  described  had  passed 
diat  day  i  othnrs  vowed  that  there  had  been  none.  Seme  pretended 
ta  remember '  such  a  one,  evidendy  without-  having  romarked  it 
earraetly ;  and  ethers  turned  away  suUehly,  and  would  hardly  give 
any  answer  to  his  questions. 

The^numbem  whieh  he  new  began  to  meet  announced  the  proi* 
init^  of  the  an|dtd,  and  near  eaeh  town  htf  encountered  parties  of 
armed  homaman.  Cuviages,  and  foot  paisengeis,  bourgeois  and 
paysan  were  seen;  not  taking  dieir  evening  pastime  after  tlie  fktigues 
of  the- day  were  ever;  but,  same  hastening  here  and  diere  with  busy 
MHnitfnaiAoes,«ud  some  laughing  and  singing  with  mUitary  indifference ; 
though  all  evidendy  the  subjects  of  a  land  ill  at  ease,  in  which  the 
award  had  vaurped  an  unwonted  ascendency  x>ver  the  ploughshare.' 

From  six  o'ekM:k  in  the  morning  until  near  four  in  the  aflemoon, 
Henry  Masterton  had  searoely  been  out  of  the  saddle  for  a  moment, 
and,  Iw  the  thne  he  arrived  at  the  little  deserted  town  of  Venailles, 
bath  darknem  and  weariness  compelled  him  to  stop.  By  this  time 
ha  had  loM  all  tiaoe  of  Emily  Lani^leigh,  and  had  become  almost 
hapeliis  of  finding  her  eicept  through  such  information  as  he  could 
gain  fVem  the  Benedictine.  To  roach  Paris,  thereforo,  was  his  imme- 
diate purpose,  and  alighting  at  a  small  oabaret  at  Versailles,  he  sent 
for  the  luidlofd  to  demand  what  was  the  state  of  the  city,  and  what 
iirmalides  were  reqnired  to  obtain  an  entranoe,  as  he  understood  that 
it  was  in  aotoal  sieg^. 

**  Ah!  good  faith,  no  great  seige  goes  on,  sir,'*  replied  the  innkeeper, 
*y«>tt  may  fiqd  your  way  into  It  as  easily  as  into  that  pati.  The 
FrondeuiB  pretend  tQ  demand  a  pass,  but  it  is  never  exacted,  and  if 
you  like  ta  wait  till  to-morrow  morning,  I  will  send  my  son  with  yon, 
whe^will  easily  obtain  admission.  Two  gentlemen  and  their  servants 
diBCo  'here  this  morning,  gofaig  to  Monsieur  d'Eibeuf,  one  of  their  gene- 
nds.  They  Set  out  two  homn  since,  and  are  in  Ptais  by  this  time.  One 
of  them  was  a  monk,  by  the  way;  and  they  get  in  and  out  everywhere.'* 

Tehave  attempted  to  proceed  that  night  might  have  proved  dangerous 
fa  mere  vmy  than  one,  and  the  young  Cavalier  took  his  seat  in  the 
kitchen  ef  the  inn,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  some  information  in  re- 
gard la  the  earriage  whi^  be  had  traced  so  fkr.  Hero,  also,  he  was 
disappointed,  although  the  aubeigiite,  with  much  greater  civility  than 
he  had  geimrally  met  with,  sent  out  to  inquire  particularly  at  all  the 
houses  of  public  entertainment  in  the  town,  whedier  such  an  equipage 
had  arrived  at  any  of  them,  or  had  been  seen  to  pass  through  by  any 
ana.  In  retom  for  this  kindness,  it  is  true,  he  required  the  young 
toaveiler  to  tU  dmm  at  least,  to  a  v^  splendid  supper,  for  which  he 
had  1M>  great  inclination,  and  te  drink  his  best  wine,  to  which  he 
pressed  him  with  somewhat  egotistical  commendations  of  the  vintage. 

Henry  easily  mderstood  the  terms  on  which  his  civility  was  granted, 
and  subscribed  to  them  with  a  geed  grace.  He  even  went  so  for  as 
ta  hay  a  heme,  for  whieh  the  landlord,  who  was  a  man  of  honour  and 
sanseieace,  did  not  ask  him  above  four  leuis  more  than  the  just  value, 
and  wMcb  matched  very  well  with  the  steed  of  Ktde  Ball-o'-fire,  that, 
Bghtoned  of  both  its  buidens,^the  bey  and  the  valise,  had  been  led  al\er 
tham  frem  Vameuil  te  Versailles. 

Qlaamy  and  aniiotts,  indeed,  were  the  thoughts  of  the  young  wan- 


derer when  he  retired  to  his  own  chamber;  but  '^rcumstanced  as  he 
was,  deprived  of  almost  every  clew  to  the  discovery  of  her  he  loved, 
an  exile  from  hie  own  country,  and  an  unfriended  stranger  in  a  foreign 
land,  his  gloom  would  probably  have  been  greater,  had  he  not  been 
enlivened  in  some  degree,  by  the  bright  tone  of  daring  hope  which 
the  mind  of  his  little  companion  never  seemed  to  lose  under  oi^  diffi- 
culty or  danger.    . 

*<  Notliing  is  irretrievable  but  death ;  nothing  is  lost  l)ut  what  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,"  was  the  boy's  favourite  axiom.  And  he  spoke 
so  surely  of  finding  ilie  Lady  Emily  in  Paris — the  dear,  the  beautif\d 
Lady  Emily,  whom  he  loved  so  much — that  Henry  Masterton  himself 
began  to  lake  his  words  for  prophecies. 

'Wearine(^.s  and  exhaustion  (iid  the  port  of  a  mind  at  ease,  and  hq 
slept  soundly  through  the  night ;  nor,  probably,  would  have  woke  till 
late  the  next  morning,  liod  not  tlie  orders  he  had  given  to  rouse  him 
at  seven  been  punctually  observed.  He  found  his  breakfiust  prepared 
also;  and  by  the  time  he  had  concluded  tl^at,  his  horse  was  brought 
saddled  to  the  door,  with  the  son  of  the  landlord  ready  to  pilot  him  into 
Paris.  After  paying  his  debt,  which  very  nearly  brought  his  gold  to 
a  conclusion,  he  once  more  sprang  into  the  saddle,  and  set  out  for  the 
capital.  Following  the  son  of  the  aubcrgiste,  o  boy  of  thirteen  or  fbtir* 
teen,  Henry  and  his  pngc  left  the  immediate  high-road,  and  by  a  variety 
of  circuitous  pallis  approached  that  entrance  of  the  great  city  which 
the  guide  deemed  safest.  From  the  edge  of  one  of  the  hills,  they  soon 
caught  a  view  of  a  sea  of  spires  and  buildings,  occupying  a  large  space 
in  the  beautiful  plain,  through  which  the  Seine  winds  onward  on  its 
course ;  and  a  body  oF  cavalry,  manceuvring  without  the  walls,  showed 
that  the  strife  of  which  those  fields  was  so  continually  the  scene  had 
already  begun  for  the  day. 

Continuing  in  the  narrow  road  which  they  were  then  pursuing,  the 
party  approached  nearer  nnd  more  near  to  the  city,  whose  naturally 
feeble  defences  had  been  strengthened  by  some  outworks,  both  towards 
the  river  and  the  plain.  It  was  opposite  to  one  of  thne  that  Henry 
Masterton  found  himself,  when  the  path  opened  out  upon  a  piece  of 
fine  grass-land,  only  broken  in  one  place  by  a  copse  of  low  wood,  ^nd 
commanded  by  a  sort  of  ravelin  that  had  been  thrown  4ip  before  the 
wall  of  the  town.  / 

"Now,"  said  the  lad  who  led  the  way,  "we  must  get  behind  that 
mound,  and  then  I  know  the  captain  of  the  quarter,  who  will  let  us 
in."  "Thus  saying,  he  led  the  way  along  one  face  of  the  ravelin,  which 
appeared  to  be  perfecdy  without  guard  or  sentry,  and  began  to  approach 
a  part  where  the  work  was  still  imperfect  A  slight  sound,  however, 
from  the  copse  on  the  left  called  the  attention  of  the  young  Cavalier 
who  followed  him;  and  ttirning  round,  he  saw  a  file  of  raosketeeia 
drew  out  fh>m  behind,  and  advance  quickly  towards  the  very  spot 
Where  he  stood.  He  instantly  pointed  them  out  to  the  lad,  who,  after 
gazing  at  them  for  a  moment,  wiftiout  speaking  a  word,  set  spurs  to  hif 
horse,  and  galloped  away  as  fast  as  his  beast  would  carry  him.  Henry 
was  about  to  follow,  but  as  he  turned  his  horse,  a  long  line  of  headf 
was  raised  on  the  other  side  of  the  ravelin,  and  a  glistening  row  of  fire- 
locks appeared  levelled  against  the  musketeers,  who  were  coming  up 
at  a  quick  charge. 

It  was  evident  enough,  even  to-  so  young  a  soldier  as  Heniy  Mas- 
terton, that  his  party  had  arrived  at  an  unfortunate  moment,  when  a 
body  of  the  Royalists  were  about  to  attempt  the  surprise  of  one  of  the 
Parisian  defences,  which  was  generally  left  unguarded ;  and  that  he 
himself  was  directly  in  the  line  of  fire  of  both  parties.  The  unfinislied 
opening  in  the  ravelin  was  the  nearest  means  of  escape  from  a  strug- 
gle in  which  he  had  no  interest ;  and  towards  it  he  pushed  his  horse 
as  fast  as  possible,  having  not  the  slightest  disposition  to  mingle  in  tlm 
strife  tliat  was  about  to  take  place.  Before  he  reached  it,  however, 
the  advancing  corps,  finding  the  outwork  unexpectedly  occupied  by  a 
considerable  force,  wavered  and  halted  in  full  career,  at  about  seventy 
yards  from  the  ravelin.  The  Parisians  instantly  availed  themselves  of 
their  enemy's  confusion.  A  musket  at  the  head  of  the  line  was  dis- 
charged, a  rapid  blaze  of  fire  ran  along  the  whole  foce  of  the  ravelin, 
and  with  a  sensation  as  if  a  red-hot  iron  had  been  driven  into  bis 
shoulder,  Henry  Masterton  fell  from  his  horse  between  the  two  lines. 
He  instantly  started  on  his  feet  again,  and  caught  his  horse  by  the 
bridle,  but  he  felt  very  sick  and  faint,  and  in  a  moment,  without  know- 
ing why,  he  sank  again  to  the  ground,  while  little  Ball-o'-fire,  springing 
to  his  sWe,  tied  his  scarf  tightly  over  his  roaster's  shoulder,  to  stay  the 
effusion  of  blood  from  a  severe  wound.  Scarcely  had  he  performed 
his  task,  when  the  Parisians,  whose  first  fire  had  thrown  the  attacking 
party  into  no  small  confusion,  followed  up  thqir  advantage  by  issuing 
forth  from  their  ravelin,  and  drove  back  the  assailants  in  confusion 
over  the  plain.  This  feat  was  performed  while  the  page  still  knelt  by 
his  master ;  but  at  length,  seeing  the  victorious  party  returning  towards 
their  works,  the  boy  started  up  with  his  habitual  knowledge  of  batUe- 
fields,  exclaiming,  "They'll  be  for  plundering  the  baggage!"  and  un- 
strapping the  valise,  he  fled  like  the  wind  into  the  little  copse-wood 
which  had  covered  the  approach  of  the  Royalists. 

The  Frondeurs  returned  loughing  and  singing,  but  their  merriment 
did  not  argue  any  true  gentleness  of  nature ;  and  twenty  or  thirty  made 
for  Uie  spot  where  the  young  Englishman  lay  unable  to  raise  himself 
from  the  ground.  As  they  advanced,  one  of  them  calmly  set  his  foot 
on  the  hfeaBt  of  an  unhappy  musketeer,  who  had  fallen  at  the  first 
volley,  and  who  seeided  hardly  yet  dead — exclaiming,  as  he  did  so, 

•'  Mi>n.<ipur  a' en  dort, 
Ii]on.  non,i|  ei-i  innrt. 

Tan,  iBii,  ta  ran  lan,  ta  ral" 
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The  0ym  of  the  yoong  Cavdier  were  fixed  upon  that  spot;  and 
faint  with  Iom  of  blood,  the  fearful  levity  which  mingled  with  the 
brutality  of  the  action  he  beheld,  overcame  all  the  strength  be  had  left. 
He  became  as  sick  as  death — the  whole  world  seemed  to  swim  roisid 
ivith  him  for  a  moment— a  thick  mist  came  over  his  eyes,  and  he 
aaw  no  more. 

When  Henry  Masterton  once  more  opened  his  eyes  to  the  light  of 
4iay,  he  found  himself  in  a  situation  well  calculated  U>  make  him  close 
Ihem  again  as  soon  as  possible.  He  was  surrounded  by  about  twenty 
of  the  lowest  Frondeurs,  who  seemed  absolutely  drunk  with  their  suc- 
cess in  repelling  the  attack  on  the  ravelin.  One  was  stirring  hin«r 
rudely  with  his  foot,  while  another  was  busily  engaged  in  adjustiag  a 
rope  to  his  neck,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  inten- 
tion of  eliding  by  the  cord  what  life  the  shot  had  left  him. 

"  He's  awake .'  he*s  awake  !*'  shouied  a  third.  **  Away  with  hhn ! 
away  with  the  spy!  Hang  all  spies  up  as  high  as  Montiau^on!  Away 
vidihim!" 

**  Where  shall  we  hang  him  f*  cried  the  one  who  was  so  busy  about 
die  poor  youth's  throat :  *'  where  shall  we  hang  him  V 

**  To  the  creneau  by  the  Port  St  Antoine!"  replied  one  of  the  others. 
^But  quick!  <lUick!  or  we  may  be  stayed." 

"  Hold !  hold,  gentlemen !"  cried  the  young  Cavalier,  in  a  fiunt  voice. 
^  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  whom  do  you  take  me  for  T* 

**  For  a  villanous  spy,  who  would  have  betrayed  us  to  the  enony,** 
cried  a  dozen  voices  at  once.     Away  with  him !  away  with  him!" 

"  You  are  wrong!  you  are  mistaken,  on  my  honour!  on  my  soul !" 
exclaimed  the  unhappy  traveller.  *'  I  came  but  yesterday  from  Brit- 
tany, and  was  but  trying  to  find  the  easiest  means  of  entering  the  city.*' 

"  Ay,  doubdess!  doubtltes!"  shouted  the  Frondeurs;  "  but  you  wanted 
to  take  a  whole  regiment  with  you." 

**  Did  we  not  see  you  sneak  sdong  the  ravelin  V*  cried  one. 

**  Did  we  not  see  you  lead  on  the  white  scarisT"  cried  another^— 
"Away  with  him!  away  with  him!"  and  drowning  his  expostulations 
in  shouts,  they  raised  him  up  from  the  ground,  and  while  one  man  held 
hin^  up  in  torture  by  the  wounded  arm,  and  another  supported  him 
under  the  other,  a  third  pulled  him  on  by  the  rope  round  hia  neck,  and 
waving  their  hats  with  the  mad  exultation  of  an  excited  multitude,  they 
dmgged  him  on  towards  one  of  the  great  gates  of  the  city. 

The,  pain  of  his  woimd  was  intense,  and  the  loss  of  blood  he  had 
•ufiered  great ;  but  yet  he  fainted  not,  for  there  was  a  dreadful  excite- 
ment in  his  situation,  which  kept  him  alive  to  all  that  wos  passing 
round  him,  though  his  heart  sank,  and  his  brain  turned  round.  Never 
to  see  Emily  Langleigh  more — to  die  the  death  of  a  dog  in  a  strange 
^^nd,  at  the  very  moment  he  was  likely  to  have  overtaken  her — to 
leave  her  to  chance  and  accident  without  knowing  her  fate !  Such 
were  some  of  the  thoughts  that  mingled  with  the  natural  abhorrence 
of  death,  and  the  shrinking  of  an  honourable  heart  from  fate  reserved 
for  the  lowest  malefiictors. 

He  sufiered  them  to  drag  him  forward  unopposed,  for  there  was  a 
degrae  of  pride  in  the  bosom  of  tlie  young  Cax'alier  which  would  not 
allow  him  to  beg  any  more  for  life  at  the  hands  of  the  low  villains  that 
were  about  to  assassinate  him.  *'  You  are  condemning  your  own  souls 
by  staining  your  hands  with  the  Mood  of  an  innocent  man,"  was  all  he 
deigned  to  say  to  those  who  foreed  him  onward ;  to  which  they  only 
shouted  a  reply  of  scorn,  and  urged  him  forwanl  towards  the  Port  St 
Antoine.  There,  throwing  the  rope  round  a  projecting  part  of  ihe  stone- 
work, one  of  the  Frondeurs  climbed  up  with  some  di^culty  to  fix  it  so 
as  to  prevent  its  slipping,  while  two  or  three  more  placed  the  unhappy 
Cavalier  under  the  precise  spot  and  a  number  of  others  prepared  to 
draw  the  opposite  end  of  the  cord. 

While  these  fatal  preparations  were  in  progress,  a  gay  and  gallant 
troop  of  horsemen  issued  out  of  the  city  gate,  but  took  no  furtlier  notice 
of  what  was  passing  dose  by  them  than  by  asking  wliat  the  otlier  group 
was  about  f 

**Only  hanging  a  spy,  monseigiieur !  only  hanging  a  spy!"  shouted 
one  of  the  Frondeurs  to  the  gentleman  who  had  asked  the  question. 

"  Let  us  stop  and  see  the  operation,"  cried  the  horseman,  turning  to 
his  companions ;  "  if  well  and  skilfully  performed,  'tis  a  delicate  and 
brilliant  piece  of  work;  but  I  fear  me,  these  fellows  will  bungle  it 
For  the  honour  of  France,  my  good  friend,"  he  continued,  speaking 
laughingly  to  a  gentleman  who  rode  beside  him,  **  for  the  honour  of 
Fmnce  we  ought  to  send  for  Monsieur  le  Bourreau,  and  take  it  out  of 
the  hands  of  such  maladroiit  !'* 

At  that  moment  the  gentleman  tn  whom  he  spoke  felt  something 
pull  his  riding-coat  violently;  and  looking  down,  beheld  a  boy  ivho, 
alternately  clasping  hisliands,  and  pointing  to  the  scene  before  them, 
seemed  to  implore  most  piteously  his  interference. 

"  Nom  de  Dieu !"  exclaimed  the  gentleman,  in  French ;  "  you  here, 
little  page!     Where  is  your  master  ?    Where  is  Monsieur  Mastertonf 

The  boy  answered  nothing,  but  continued  pointing  forward  eagerly 
with  hii  hand ;  and  at  length,  seeing  that  the  other  did  not  compre- 
hend, he  laid  his  grasp  upon  the  horse's  bridle,  and  led  it  forward  a 
lew  steps  towards  the  wall,  still  pointing  onward.  Suddenly  the  cava- 
lier shook  the  bridle  from  his  hold,  dashed  his  spurs  into  his  hone's 
skies,  and  galloping  forward  like  lightning  among  the  men  on  foot 
who  had  neariy  by  this  time  completed  their  preparations,  he  laid  about 
him  with  his  sword  in  the  most  indiscriminate  manner,  striking  down 
one,  and  cutting  at  another,  much  to  the  surprise  of  his  companions, 
whom  he  had  left  on  a  little  mound  where  first  they  had  taken  their 

■lan^ 
Finding  themielTai  thus  OMtiled  by  a  single  man,  the  Fraideiu^ 
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though  scattered  back  tnm  their  prisoner  by  the  first  onset,  weto 
about  to  show  some  resistance,  and  more  than  one  muaket  was  un- 
slung,  when.the  rest  of  the  horsemen  came  down  at  an  easy  canter  to 
the  scene  of  the  affray.' 

**  What  is  the  matter?  what  is  the  matter?"  cried  he  who  seemed 
their  chief;  **  why,  mon  cher  De  Vitray,  you  have  spoiled  the  hanging !" 

''  Vive  Dieu !"  exclaimed  Monsieur  de  Vitray,  for  it  was  no  other, 
who  had  come  so  timely  to  the  aid  (^  the  young  Cavalier;  **  vive  Dim! 
they  were  going  to  hang  my  phcenix  of  an  Englishman,  who  can  be 
no  more  of  a  spy  than  I  am.  Ah,  coquins!"  he  cried,  shaking  his 
swonl  at  the  Frondeurs ;  **  is  it  thus  ye  show  yourselves  Frenchmen  t 
Know  that  the  true  character  of  your  nation  is  generous  hoapitality 
towards  all  strangers,  calm  and  tender  oonsidenuion  before  yoa  pro- 
ceed to  acts  of  violence,  gentle  and  magnanimous  humanity  when  the 
combat  is  over,  as  well  as  noble  and  foarlen  dariiig  in  it  This  is  the 
true  character  of  Frenchmen ;  but  such  villains  as  ye  are  woold  send 
forth  into  the  world  a  very  diflferent  report  of  our  nation. 

**  But  moir  cher  De  Vitray,"  said  the  chief  of  the 
must  inquire  into  this  business  we  must  not  really  deprive  our  4mAy- 
beloved  partisans  of  the  pleasure  of  hanging  a  gentleman,  wilisrat  we 
find  the  gentleman  has  some  good  cause  to  assign  why  he  shookl  not 
be  hanged.  There— there— do  not  let  that  boy  untie  him  so  foit;  for 
it  is  much  more  easy  lo  keep  the  stag  than  to  catch  him." 

**  Monseigneur  le  Due  d'ElbeuC"  replied  De  Vitray,  making  hia  • 
low  bow,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart  **I  pledge  you  my 
honour  that  this  gentleman  oaimot  be  a  spy,  as  these  vile  rotorieas  caU 
him.  He  left  my  dwelling  in  Bretagne  not  above  six  days  ag&  L 
who  tmvelled  with  aU  speed,  in  answer  to  your  highness's  summsns, 
only  arrived  last  night  w  that  he  cannot  have  been  here  two  days^ 
however  fast  he  might  come.  There  must  be  some  mistake.  Pefmit 
me  to  alin^t  and  discover  what  it  is." 

**  Good  bith,  1  will  alight  ioo»  and  be  at  the  opening  of  the  waUet,' 
replied  the  duke.    **  Here,  Meder,  hoM  the  hone." 

The  bouzgeios  guard,  who  had  so  nearly  terminated  all  the  adv 
tures  of  the  young  Cavalier,  had  suspended  their  demoostraliooB  of 
hostility  lowsjds  Monsieur  de  Vitray  on  the  appreaeh  qf  the  oibar 
horremen,  but  still  stood  at  a  little  distance  glaring  upon  their  victim. 
whose  limbs  had  been  by  this  time  freed  by  the  eager  hands  of  lilda 
Ball-o'-fire. 

Henry,  however,  was  still  totally  unable  to  move  fiom  the  ezhaoat- 
ing  agony  of  his  wound  and  the  loss  of  blood  he  had  sustained.  He 
lay,  therefore,  on  the  gross,  where  the  boy  unbound  him,  while  Mon- 
sieur de  Vitray,  the  Due  d'Elbeuf,  and  several  rviUemen  and  gentfe- 
men  who  accompanied  him,  crowded  round.  The  cireumstanoes  of 
his  situation  were  explained  in  a  few  words,  and  his  iimocenoe  of  all 
intention  of  acting  as  a  spy  clearly  established  to  the  satis&ction  of  all. 

^  Ptaidi !  I  have  a  great  inclinatkm,  De  Vitiay."  said  the  Due  d'El- 
beuf who  at  that  time  acted  as  generalissimo  for  Ihe  Parliament  of 
Paris,  *'I  have  a  great  inclination  to  make  the  rope  these  feUaws 
were  about  to  use  serve  lo  hartg  up  some  of  themoelves,  for  they  wall 
deserve  it" 

**  I  pray  you,  Monseigneur,  do  not  think  of  it"  said  Henry,  in  a  foint 
voice;  **  they  hardly  deserve  such  severe  treatment  as  thiiu" 

**Oht  not  for  seeking  to  hang  you,  Sir  Englishman,"  replied  the 
duke,  laughing  widi  the  klle  levity  of  the  times,  ''''but  for  beating  the 
enemy  before  we  came ;  you  must  know  that  we  were  proceeding  to 
seek  these  very  gendemen  whom  our  fiends  here  have  scared  away. 
Get  ye  gone,  Imaves,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  foot  soldiers ;  *«  get  y« 
gone,  and  next  time  ye  want  to  hang  some  one,  choose  him  from 
among  yourselves.  It  will  be  rare  luck,  in  that  case,  if  ye  foil  upoQ 
an  honest  man.  Away  with  ye !  get  ye  gone !  Come,  De  Vitray, 
what  wilt  thou  do  now  ?  Wilt  thou  come  and  play  at  raekela  ?  WUt 
thou  go  and  storm  St  Denis?  Wilt  thou  away  and  harangue  tiie 
parliament?" 

*'  By  your  good  leave,  Monseigneur,"  replied  Da  Vitray,  *'  I  will  see 
my  young  friend  here  safely  bestowed ;  for,  as  you  may  perceive,  ho 
is  badly  wounded ;  that  done,  I  will  join  your  highness  where  you 
will,  and  do  what  you  will,  for  the  honour  of  France,  which  is  indeed 
a  country,  for  whose  inestimable  excellence  over  every  other  ooontry 
on  the  foce  of  the  earth,  we  can  never  do  enough  to  show  oonelvea 
grateful  to  Heaven,  by  proving  oiiiselves  worthy  of  the  benefit" 

**  Well,  then,  m^t  me  at  the  palace  in  an  hour,"  replied  the  duke, 
laughing,  "  and,  by  that  time,  I  will  have  devised  something  pertinent 
to  prove  ourselves  inestimably  grateful  for  the  inestimable  benelh  of 
being  the  inestimable  children  of  this  inestimable  country.  Fare  diee 
well  till  then ;  slay  with  die  wounded  man,  and  I  will  seiMl  thee  n 
brancard  to  carry  him  to  thy  hotel" 

'*  I  know  not  whether  that  mad  duke  will  keep  his  word,"  said  De 
Vitray,  as  the  Duke  of  Elbeuf  rode  away,  leaving  him,  and  three  ser- 
vants who  accompanied  him,  with  the  yoong  Cavalier  and  his  page ; 
**  it's  just  like  him  either  to  forget  or  never  to  send,  for  the  joke'a 
soke.  Hie  thee  in,  too»  Jaques,  and  fetch  out  a  hrancard  lo  carry  in 
our  young  firiend." 

The  Due  d'Elbeuf,  however,  kept  his  word,  and,  befbro  the  return 
of  the  servant  two  stout  Parisian  porters  appeared  carryiitg  a  board 
fixed  upon  handles,  and  covered  with  matting,  on  which  Heniy  Blaa- 
terton  wos  raised  and  borne  into  the  city.  T%e  hotel  of  Monsieur  de 
Vitray  was  some  way  ofi^  and  the  pain  of  being  borne  so  far  tfaioogl& 
the  closestreetsofa  town  brought  so  dreadful  a  thirst  en  the  wounded 
man  that  he  was  obliged  to  ask  for  diink  several  timea  as  they  pR>- 
ceedod.    ClMmg  fail  eyes  as  much  wi  pwwble'  fog  the  very 
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objects,  ofl  they  flitted  by  him,  were  painful  to  him  in  the  fevensh 
ilntation  which  he  now  felt — ^Henry  saw  little  of  the  city  through 
which  he  was  carried ;  and  it  waa  only  as  he  entered  the  hotel  of  hie 
hind  friend  that  he  looked  up  and  beheld  a  hsOidfiorae  courtyaid,  with 
a  number,  of  servantB,  who,  taking  the  tone  of  their  master,  as  is  ever 
the  case,  crowded  round  to  lend  every  assistance  that  was  in  their 
power. 

laid  on  a  soft  and  easy  bed,  and  refreshed  with  some  wine  and 
water,  the  young  Cavalier  obtained  a  degree  of  relief;  but  this  was 
only  temporary,  for  the  arrival  of  a  surgeon  soon  condemned  him  once 
more  to  exquisite  tiMture  in  the  extraction  of  tlierball,  which  had 
lodged  deep  among  the  bones  and  muscles  of  the  shoulder.  It  vroa 
long  before  it  could  be  withdrawn,  but  from  the  moment  that  ir  was 
so  he  experienced  comparative  ease,  and  the  man  of  healing  declare 
that,  with  perfect  quiet  and  care,  the  wound,  though  certainly  dan- 
gerous, was  not  likely  to  prove  mortal. 

The  curtains  of  his  bed  were  drawn,  the  windows  darkened,  and 
exhaustion  overpowered  both  pain  and  anxiety;  he  fell  into  a  profound 
sleep,  long,  deep,  death-like.  At  first  the  surgeon,  who  visited  him  a 
few  houn  afterward,  judged  this  slumber  a  favourable  symptom :  but 
he  began  to  change  his  opinion  as  a  bright  red  spot  appeared  on  the 
invalid's  cheek,  while  the  restless  tossing  which,  afler  a  time,  took 
possession  of  his  whole  fitime,  spoke  high  inflammation  in  the  wounded 
part,  and  fever  through  the  whole  system.  At  length  the  young  Eng- 
lishman opened  his  eyes,  but  it  was  without  one  recollection  of  where 
he  vras,  or  who  were  the  persons  near  him.  His  language  was  inco- 
herent and  rude,  his  eyes  flaming,  and  his  struggles  to  rise  those  of  a 
madman.  ^ Where  was  his  Emily?"  he  demanded;  ''why  did  they 
keep  his  Emily  from  him?  They  might  conceal  her  where  they 
liked,  bui  he  would  find  her  if  she  were  above  the  earth ;"  and  then 
again  he  insisted  upon  being  permitted  to  rise,  that  he  might  go  to  the 
Benedictine  ccmvent  in  the  quarter  St.  Ja<Sques ;  none  could  tell  him 
where  she  was  but  Dom  Andre,  and  to  him  he  would  go. 

As  he  spoke  in  English,  not  one  word  of  what  he  said  was  under- 
-stood  by  any  of  those  who  attended  him,  except  his  faithful  attendant 
little  Ball-o'-fire,  who  never  quitted  his  bedside,  but  who  was  unluckily 
incompetent  to  translate  his  master's  desires  to  those  around.  At 
length,  however.  Monsieur  de  Vitray,  who  visited  his  chamber  ft«- 
quently,  and  tried  to  console  him  with  the  information  that  the  air  of 
France  was  peculiarly  salutary  and  efficacious  in  curing  wounds, 
caught  the  words  "  Quartier  St  Jacquet'* — **Dom  Andr^"  repeated 
several  times  in  the  ravings  of  the  invalid ;  and,  with  the  minute  and 
delicate  kindness  which  he  displayed  on  every  occasion,  he  sent  with 
all  speed  for  the  Benedictine^  who  had  been,  as  it  happened,  the  com- 
panion of  his  journey  to  Paris. 

The  monk  came  without  loss  of  time,  and  approached  the  bedside  of 
the  wounded  man.  "Where  is  Emily ?'^  exclaimed  Heniy,  sitting  up 
iti  spite  of  the  efforts  of  his  attendants ;  **  where  is  my  Emily?  why  60 
you  keep  her  fix>m  me  f 

**  Ha!"  cried  the  monk,  in  some  surprise ;  "ha!  is  it  so?  diat  might 
have  been  divined  too  ;*'  and,  sitting  down  by  the  wounded  Cavalier, 
he  spoke  to  him  for  long  in  English ;  assured  him  that  he  should  see 
his  flmily  as  soon  as  he  was  well :  and,  with  those  kind  and  soothing 
words  of  hope,  which  have  an  influence  on  madness  itself,  he  {wevailed 
on  him  to  lie  doTi'n  again,  and  keep  himself  calm  and  silent.  The 
inducement  to  tranquillity  that  he  held  out  to  him,  whenever  the 
delirium  caused  him  to  rave,  was  the  expectation  of  seeing  Emily 
sooner. 

As  long  as  he  remained  ill,  the  Benedictine  said  he  could  not  hope 
to  see  her,  and,  as  his  recovery  depended  upon  his  keeping  quite  quiet, 
every  movement  that  he  made,  and  every  word  (hat  he  uttered,  would 
retard  the  accomplishment  of  his  hopes.  Such  arguments  were  all 
efficacious  upon  an  ear  that  was  deaf  to  every  other  persuasion,  and 
Henry  continued  calm  and  tranquil  as  long  as  the  monk  remained  by 
his  bedside.  When  he  quitted  him,  however,  which  he  waa  obliged 
to  do  in  the  course  of  the  day,  the  raving  returned  upon  him  instantly; 
and  it  seemed  that  he  had  fixed  his  whole  hopes  of  recovering  Emily 
on  the  knowledge  which  the  Benedictine  possessed  of  her  abode,  and 
feared  to  see  him  depart,  lest  he  also  should  elude  his  search. 

The  monk,  on  bis  part,  appeared  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  fete 
of  the  young  Cavalier,  and  after  leaving  him  for  a  short  time  to  com- 
municate with  his  superior,  he  returned  and  took  up  his  abode  at  the 
dwelling  of  Monsieur  de  Vitray,  devoting  himself  entirely  to  the  care 
of  the  wounded  man. 

Nor  was  the  tendance  which  he  paid  of  that  common  kind  which 
an  habitual  devotion  to  the  works  of  charity  renders  but  mechanical  in 
many  of  die  religious  orders  of  the  Romish  church.  There  seemed  to 
be  deeper  and  more  powerful  feelings  mingled  with  his  humanity,  and 
as  he  sat  beside  die  young  Cavalier,  either  when  he  slept  or  when  he 
lay  quiet  beneath  his  eye,  he  would  gaze  fixedly  upon  him ;  alid  the 
traces  of  many  deep  emotions  would  pass  over  his  countenance — ^like 
the  shadows  oif  clouds  which,  driven  over  a  wide  landscape,  show  that 
something  dark  and  heavy  is  passing  across  the  sky,  and  yet  display 
iDOt  in  the  least  its  form  or  hue  to  those  who  do  not  look  upon  the  sky 
itselfl  A  bright  and  hectic  flush,  too,  would  at  times  come  up  in  his 
pale  cheek,  and  then  fade  away  again  in  a  moment.  At  other  times 
his  brow  would  knit,  and  his  eye  would  flash  as  if  some  fearful  wrath 
had  seized  upon  his  heart;  and  he  would  cross  himself  devoutly,  and 
murmur  some  brief  prayer,  as  if  to  lay  the  demon  that  suddenly  pos- 
oetsed  him.  Altogether,  indeed,  his  minutest  actions  showed  that  his 
whole  life  was  a  fearftd  struggle  between  feelingi  and  posnoiiB  vay 


govemably  strong,  and  the  mild  principlea  of  a  gentle  and  poctfie  creeA. 
When  contradicted,  his  eye  would  flash  ond  his  brow  would  daikea^ 
like  the  lightning  and  thecloud ,  but  a  moment — a  single  instant  woohl 
bring  it  aB  to  an  end ;  and  yet  dial  very  brief  heat  might  serve  to  sfaow 
what  would  be  the  outbreaking  of  feelings  more  potendy  aroused  in  the 
some  bosom.  Still  he  seemed  to  devote  his  whole  mind  to  gendenes* 
and  kindness;  and  to  strive,  as  men  seldom  strive,  to  conquer  all  thai 
was  harsh,  or  dark,  or  evil  in  his  own  heart.  To  Henry  he  was  calm- 
ness and  charity  itself;  he  bore  with  the  irritalHlity  of  sickneaa  and  <he> 
ragings  of  delirium;  and,  by  the  efforts  of  a  strong  mind,  direeted  to 
simple  a  task  as  soothing  a  sick  and  phrcnsied  man,  he  kept  hinsqw 
when  the  voice  of  no  one  else  had  the  slightest  eflfect,  and  was  rewi 
by  seeing,  at  the  end  of  three  days,  the  inflammation  abate,  and  the  feror 
begin  to  diminish. 

Monsieur  de  Vitray  himself  was  invariable  in  his  kindness,  and  often 
visited  his  young  friend  ;  but  by  this  time,  at  the  perauasions  of  the 
Due  d'Elbeuf,  he  had  taken  a  decided  part  in  the  intrigues  and  stnig- 
gles  of  the  Fronde,  and  with  his  peculiarities  latched  at,  his  talonli 
employed,  and  his  purse  borrowed,  he  passed-  the  greater  part  of  )m 
time  with  the  faction  to  which  he  had  attached  himsfllf.  Thus  iSbm 
care  of  the  young  Cavalier  fell  principally  upon  the  Benedictine  and 
the  page,  who  sat  in  silence  the  livelong  day  on  the  other  side  of  hi* 
master's  bed,  ready  to  obey  the  slightest  word  of  the  mwik,  whose  com* 
and  benevolence  he  seemed  fully  to  appreciaite. 

From  the  pale  and  haggard  countenance  of  his  lord,  his  bright  duk. 
eyes  would  continually  turn  to  that  of  the  Benedictine,  and  would  rest 
there  long  when  their  direction  was  unobserved,  seeming  to  scan  every 
line  and  examine  every  feature,  as  if  there  was  something  still  npsalio' 
fled  and  doubtful  upon  his  mind.  Whatever  it  was  that  he  sought  lo 
discover,  the  impressi(»i  which  the  monk  made  upon  him  was  oertoiidy 
not  imfavourable;  for  though  as  bold  as  fire,  he  would  have  opposed 
the  highest  or  the  greatest  of  human  beings,  had  he  thought  theii  direo> 
tions  prejudicial  to  his  master,  he  took  care  to  observe,  as  an  onclop 
the  orders  of  the  Benedictine,  and  not  only  to  obey  them  himself  hut 
to  see  they  were  obeyed  by  others. 

Care  and  skill,  and  unity  of  purpose  had,  as  I  have  said,  its  full  effect 
upon  Henry  Masterton ;  and  though  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  day^ 
the  surgeon  had  almost  judged  his  case  hopeless,  by  the  end  of  the  third 
all  fear  of  a  fetal  termination  was  removed.  During  that  night  he  slept 
soundly  and  well,  and  on  the  following  morning  he  woke  with  his 
mind  restored  to  its  natural  state.  The  monk  had  passed  the  night 
beside  liim,  and  after  sitting  by  him  a  short  time  longer,  he  wonied 
him  of  the  necessity  of  perfect  quiet,  and  left  him  to  return  for  a  few 
hours  to  his  convent. 

"I  have  to  thank  you  for  infinito  care  and  infinite  kindness,"  said 
Heiuy  Mosterton,  in  a  feint  voice  to  the  Benedictine,  when  he  returned 
in  the  evening.  "  My  boy  has  been  telling  me  of  all  you  have  don* 
for  me,  and  how  gendy  you  have  borne  conduct  which,  had  it  not  pv»- 
ceeded  from  on  alienated  mind,  had  well  deserved  fer  more  stem  ie» 
buke,  end  even  as  it  was,  might  well  have  exhausted  your  potience." 

**  I  have  learned  by  sad  experience,  my  son,"  replied  the  Benedictine* 

"  that  stenmess  to  a  woman  or  a  sick  man  is  worse  than  thrown  away. 

Had  I  known  long  ogo  to  bear  trifling  provocations  as  a  wise  man  or 

a  good  man  should,  many  a  bitter  pong  and  many  a  grievous  sin  shoidd 

I  have  spared  mysel£     And  what  renders  it  worse,  periiaps,  many  a 

fault  and  many  an  agony  might  have  been  spared  to  others  toa    But 

do  not  praiM  me  before  I  have  deserved  it    To  you  I  have  bdiaved 

but  as  a  Christian  and  a  man  of  common  sense  should  behave  to  hia 

fellow-fnortal;  and  the  provocations  given  in  delirium  must  have  a 

madman  to  rebuke  them.     I  £ear  me,  I  have  not  yet  acquired  the 

glorious  power  of  commanding  myself  under  the  real  excitement  of 

the  passions,  and  God  deliver  me  from  the  trial!    But  how  feel  you 

now  r 

''Far  better,  but  still  very  weak,"  replied  Heniy.  "But I  think 
that  I  should  soon  recover  great  strength,  if  I  were  at  any  certainty 
concerning  those  dear  friends  of  whom  I  lost  all  trace  at  Dinan.  Have 
I  dreamed  it,  or  did  you  not  promise  me,  in  my  delirium,  that  you 
would  soon  enable  me  to  discover  the  Lady  Margaret  and  the  Lady 
Emily  Langleighf" 

"  I  gathered  from  the  wandering  words  yota  occasionally  spoke,  my 
son,"  replied  the  monk,  *'  diat  you  had  somehow  lost  them,  of  whidi  1 
was  not  aware  before.  Nor  do  I  evea-know  at  this  moment  bow  it 
happened  that  you  did  not  either  find  them  at  Dinan,  or  acquire  the 
means  of  following  wherever  they  wenL" 

Henry  raised  himself  on  his  arm  to  reply,  by  telling  the  eyenti 
which  bad  awaited  him  on  his  return  to  the  jdace  where, he  had  leil 
the  Lady  Emily,  but  the  monk  stopped  him  ere  he  began, 

"  Forbear,  my  son !  forbear  at  present,"  he  said.  **  You  are  not  yet 
in  a  fit  state  to  speak  of  such  subjects.  To-morrow,  if  you  be  Strang 
enough  we  will  converse  upon  them  at  Ui^e." 

**  Indeed,  my  good  father,"  replied  the  young  Cavalier,  **  the  anxiety 
I  suffered  under  the  uncertainty  of  ever  finding  again  those  to  whom 
I  am  attached  by  every  tie  of  aiSection*  injures  me  fiir  more  than  wera 
I  to  speak  for  on  hour." 

''Be  at  peace  on  that  score,  my  son,"  the  monk  answered*  "At 
yet,  it  is  true,  I  know  not  where  the  persons  are  whom  you  seek. 
because  I  liave  mode  no  inquiries ;  and  it  may  be  even  diflicult»  m 
the  present  slate  of  Paris  and  of  the  country  round,  to  gain  ony  inau^ 
diate  communication  with  them.  Nevertheless,  believe  me  when  I 
tell  you,  the  clew  to  find  them  is  in  my  hands,  and  I  can  never  lose  it, 
I  will  discover,  as  soon  as  possible,  where  they  are ;  and  before  yoa 
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f#i  iv»U  inMigh  l»  «Mk  tfcew  yenntlf.  I  ilwll  •itli^r  bav«obt«iD6d  all 
t|p  iafcmwtiiin  you  toir»t  of  I  will  yield  the  aenrch  to  you,  apd 
eiwU*yMi  to  tmoe  it  infallibly  Ip  in  eonoluiiion.  With  thi*  you  must 
NM  aatiafied  6f  the  imont 

«*  That  J  can  do  widi  pleasure,"  replied  the  invalid ;  "  fiur  in  truth  it 
is  fiur  man  than  I  azpeclod*  1  believed  that  I  had  dreamed,  or  that  you 
hod  merely  promised  me  tidinfi  in  otder  to  quiet  me  in  my  delirium; 
and  I  feared  again  to  lose  tlie  troces  of  thoie  wlto  are  dceretit  to  me  on 
earth.  That  fear,  as  you  may  easily  imagine,  was  enough  to  make  me 
both  wretched  and  ill ;  but  it  is  over  now ;  and  as  I  am  sure  of  finding 
thom  ultimately,  I  will  rest  satisfied  with  tliat  ho|)e,  and  not  exhaust 
myadf  with  fruitlesM  anxieties.  Under  tlwse  feelings,  I  can  speak  of 
thoRi  with  perfect  tranquillity ;  and  if  you  obtain  any  tidings,  I  trust 
you  will  le^  me  hear  them  as  soon  as  possible,  (or  depend  upon  it,  they 
wiH  be  mofo  balmy  to  my  wound  than  any  thing  the  surgeon  can 
apply/' 

Hooiy  would  &in  have  pursued  the  subjeet,  but  the  monk  was 
lileiit,  aod  even  grave,  and  lor  the  two  following  days  he  not  only 
avoided  all  conversation  upon  that  particular  point,  but  replied  to  ihe 
yonhg  Cavalier^s  questions  by  bidding  him  rest  satisfied  tliat  he  would 
keep  his  woid.  At  the  same  lime  there  was  a  kind  of  gloomy  thouglit* 
ftdoeas  some  ever  him  whenever  the  name  of  Emily  LAngleigh  was 
nontiooed,  which  seemed  to  speak  no  great  pleasure  in  the  theme. 
Nevertheless, '  whether  when  alone  with  Henry  Masterton,  or  when 
thosr  were  others  |wesent,  he  seemed  &r  more  calm  and  self-possessed 
tksn  he  had  been  when  they  first  met  in  Britanny.  There  were  iew 
of  those  fits  of  abstraetioB  which  the  young  Cavalier  had  formerly 
remarked  in  his  behaviour,  and  none  of  those  wild  bursts  of  passionate 
fbeling  wliioh  had  broken  upon  their  eonvemiion  during  their  inter- 
view at  night  He  was  grave,  and  even  sad  s  but  tranquil  and  mimoved ; 
and  yet  there  was  siiU  a  certain  indeacribable  something  in  his  deport- 
ment which  no  one  could  see  without  feeling  that  he  was  a  man  in 
whom  the  exhibition  of  Strang  and  vicdent  passions  had  not  been 
rsstrained  till  he  had  himself  suffered  bitterly  from  their  lasli.  All 
that  he  aaid  was  reasonable,  clear,  inteltigeni,  though  often  somewhat 
tee  keen  and  powerftil  fbr  the  sulqecis  on  which  he  spoke.  He  did 
not  appear  to  meOBure  osdhwry  events  by  the  same  rules  with  other 
men;  and  in  his  mind  there  seemed  withal  that  nicely  balanced  equi- 
librium of  ilTOBg  judgment  and  vehement  paasion  which  might  be 
oeasiderpd  the  perfection  and  height  of  tlie  huician  character,  were  it 
net  so  fiuely  pc^sed  as  to  be  easily  deranged.  Even  when  his  mind 
appeared  the  cihoest,  oven  when  his  conversatioa  was  the  most  free 
aikd  iowing,  there  was  something  in  it  all  that  still  struck  one  as 
unsafe ;  and  the  occasional  gleam  of  his  eye — the  sudden  and  uncalled 
ftr  pause — the  moment  of  total  absence~^«nd  the  rapid  transition  of 
his  thoughts,  all  gave  indications  of  a  state  which  was  not,  but  which 
aeon  might  be.  These  who  have  dimed  up  the  side  of  a  slumbering 
votcfuio  will  know  what  I  mean;  for  while  they  have  walked  on, 
amid  c^m  traiiquiltity,  and  verdure,  and  luxuriant  richness,  they 
must  have  sometime  stumbled  over  the  pumice,  or  waded  through  the 
ashes;  and  seeing  at  every  step  the  tmoes  of  fire  and  destruction,  must 
have  deubted  the  security  of  the  prssent  from  the  fearful  evidenooe 
of  the  past 

flatisfiod,  however  that  tho  Benedictine  would  not  have  pledged 
his  word  m  any  thing  he  had  not  the  absolute  power  of  performing, 
Hemry  Masterton  felt  certsin  of  at  length  tracing  out  her  he  loved,  and 
in  that  certainly  daily  recovered  stieng%.  The  monk  watched  him 
attentively  during  several  days  with  the  some  kind  of  oare  that  he 
bad  shown  in  the  height  of  his  illness;' but  gradually  as  the  vigour  of 
the  young  Cavalier's  frame  returned,  his  impatience  to  hear  more  of 
what  so  immediately  concerned  him,  urged  bim  to  press  Dora  Andre 
upon  the  subject  he  seemed  willing  to  avoid.  The  course  of  conver- 
sation Is  much  more  easily  turned  with  a  sick  and  feeble  man  than 
vrinii  one  in  strong  health,  and  Henry  soon  contrived  to  foneo  it  on 
towaF|ls  the  topic  next  his  heart. 

It  was  the  fiist  morning  that  he  had  been  permitted  to  sit  up,  and 
they  were  speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  received  his 
woun).  The  tnin  of  ideas  soon  led  them  back  lo  his  whole  journey, 
and  thence  to  its  cause;  and  the  Benedictine  was  either  leas  dJsin- 
.cUned  to  hear,  or  Henry  was  more  determined  to  .speak,  for  he  went 
on  to  detail  all  that  had  occurred  at  Dinan,  and  desirous  of  leading  the 
mmdE  to  say  more  of  Emily,  without  wringing  any  tidings  from  him 
by  questions,  he  painted  in  the  liveliest  oolottis  the  agony  of  mind  he 
had  sufiered  on  'losing  sight  of  her  at  fiiat,  and  ^  the  anxiety  of 
endeavouring  to  trace  her  steps  towards  Paris. 

**  And  yet,"  said  the  monk,  abmptly,  and  fixing  on  him  a  gmve  and 
aeorching  glance* — ^  and  yet  this  is  she  who  is  to  be  yotir  brother's 

wifr!" 

Heniy  started,  and  (hen  turned  very  red  and  very  pale,  for  in  the 
freedom  of  communication  which  had  lately  eslabliahed  itself  between 
ban  and  the  Benedictine,  ho  had  forgotten  that  his  own  k>ve  for  Emily, 
hii  brother's  situation,  mid  all  their  present  circumstances  and  future 
purposes  were  not  well  known  and  open.  He  paused  before  he 
replied,  ^r  though  the  monk  had  displayed  towards  himself  a  generous 
Idpdness  which  well  merited  some  return  of  confidence,  ye(  he  felt 
however  willlnigly  he  would  have  trusted  him  with  the  knowledge 
of  his  own  private  history  and  afikirs,  yet  he  had  no  right  to  reveal 
flight  respecting  his  brother,  especially  when  what  he  had  to  reveal 
was  BB(f  thing  but  honouraUe  to  him.  Even  had  he  had  «uoh  a  right, 
So  would  have  shrunk  Aom  the  oxposote  of  all  that  ho  knew;  and  bo  J 
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*' And  yet  this  is  she,"  repeated  the  monk  more  stemly,  *'who  is  It 
be  your  brother's  wife!  Young  man,  you  speak  of  her  not  as  Iwniinoi 
such  relationship;  and  when  I  know  and  fiml  that  «ich  is  the  cnac  ■ 
when  I  see  into  your  bosom  as  plainly  as  if  there  was  a  wIimIow  ibfff, 
am  I  to  be  tlie  person  to  bring  you  near  her  again?  Speak." 

Henry  Masterton,  however  much  embarrassed,  was  not  one  to  quipl 
before  any  one,  mid  he  replied,  "  No,  my  good  father,  she  is  not  to 
become  my  brother's  wife.  She  does  not,  and  has  never  desired  it 
He  does  not,  and  has  never  desired  it ;  and  the  only  person  who  ever 
did  so  is  no  more — my  father.  That  engagement  is  therefore  at  04 
end.  But  tlie  promise  you  have  made  me  m^A^irv^iti^tnnlly  is  not  ^^ 
an  end,  and  camiot  be  till  it  be  fulfilled." 

**  Were  the  promise  an  evil  one,  my  son,"  replied  the  monk,  "  ( 
would  break  it  as  the  wind  breaks  a  rush.    But  first  tell  mcr— " 

'*  If,  my  good  father,**  interrupted  the  young  Cavalier,  **  if  ^i  be  your 
purpose  to  force  me  to  betray  secrets  that  are  not  mine ;  by  refusing, 
except  on  that  couditiou,  to  fulfil  your  owi^  promise-— a  promise  on 
which  my  happiness  so  deeply  depends— -if  such  be  your  purpooe, 
leani  that  I  too  can  be  stem  in  doing  what  I  think  my  duty,  and  that 
your  purpose  will  fail ;  for  mther  than  breathe  one  word  that  I  think 
myself  bound  to  keep  in  silence,  I  would  cast  away  the  hope  yougavo 
me,  and  leave  the  rest  to  ihe  will  of  a  good  God." 

*'  You  are  too  warm  my  son,"  replied  the  monk,  banishing  from  haa 
brow  a  heavy  frown  that  had  been  gathering  thick  upon  it^ — ^".you  are 
too  worm.  I  have  no  such  unworthy  purpose.  I  seek  no  oon^enca 
but  such  as  is  willingly  given ;  and  1  believe,  even  though  you  oro 
yet  in  the  hot  and  fiery  blood  of  youth,  that  you  would  not  do  so  foul 
a  wrong  as  rob  your  brother  of  the  love  of  his  promised  bride-~no^ 
not  though  your  own  heart  broke  in  suppressing  what  it  felt"  The 
monk  fixed  his  keen  dark  eye  steadfastly  upon  the  countenance  of  haa 
oompanion,*which  glowed  with  a  redder  hue  than  it  had  known  for 
many  da>'8.  Some  men  might  have  mistaken  that  blush  fiw  009  of 
conscious  guilt ;  but  the  Beqedioline  was  a  keen  and  experience^ 
observer  of  all  those  shades  of  expression  which  write  upon  tha 
varying  tablet  of  the  face  the  hismry  of  the  heart  within ;  and  h^ 
judged  rightly  in  attributing  that  glow  lo  nobler  and  purer  foelisg^ 

**  I  will  keep  my  promise  to  the  letter,"  he  added,  "  but  I  must  ask 
you  one  question,  and  exact  from  you  one  promise.  Tell  me,  theft* 
does  your  brother  know  of  your  love  for  Emily  I^i^leigh  7  Pid  |^ 
know  of  it  before  his  arrest  is  Devonshire  f " 

"  I  might  answer  safely,  J  believe,  that  ho  does,  and  (hat  ho  jdid,'* 
replied  the  young  Cavalier.  **  But  I  will  in  no  degree  deceive  yoi|, 
fether.  My  love  for  Emily  l^angleigh  has  never  been  the  aul^ec^  pf 
words  between  my  brother  and  myself.  I  feel  sure  that  ho  saw  iu>m 
that  he  knew  it  even  before  we  knew  it  ourselveS"-«^t  wo  noyff 
spoke  of  it    It  passed  all  in  silence." 

**  Then  do  you  think  that  knowledge  iofiuen^ed  him  at  his  tmwil« 
lingneas  to  conclude  his  own  marriage  ?"  dememjed  the  monk,  eagerly* 

*'  Doubtless  it  did,"  replied  Henry  Masterton,  and  he  was  goii^  to 
add,  **  but  there  were  other  reasons  also;"  when  remembering  that  those 
words  might  lead  to  further  discussioQ,  ho  merely  said,  *^PoMblless  it 
did !  But  you  declared  you  would  limit  your  questtoos  to  one,  gpod 
father ;  I  have  replied  to  two." 

The  monk  made  no  answer  for  some  time ;  but  fixed  his  .eye  uppQ 
the  floor  with  that  sort  of  fixed  gase,  the  very  intensity  of  which  bor 
trays  that  it  is  perfectly  without  sight  of  any  thii^.  *'  Doubtless  il 
did  r  repealed  the  Benedictine,  thoughtfully ;  "  doubtless  it  did .'"  ami 
he  raised  his  hand  to  his  •  brow,  and  paused  for  a  moment  as  if  to 
reconeilo  that  answer  with  facts  in  the  poainsiion  of  his  own  mind. 
*'  Well !"  he  added,  at  length  withdrawing  his  hand,  eviderrfly  stiU 
unsatisfied ;  **  well !  I  have,  as  you  say,  my  son,  already  excoeded«-ip 
the  promise  I  exact  is  this,  that  you  would  not  attempt,  by  any  meana^ 
to  discover  the  young  lady  of  whom  yon  are  in  search  till  I  give  yon 
information  where  she  is ;  and,  on  my  part  1  promise  you  that  I  will 
give  you  that  infoimatioB  asi  soon  as  by  my  utmost  etydeavotua  I  cam 
ascertain  the  feet  exactly." 

«  You  demand  a  haid  forbearance,  food  fiither,"  replied  the  young 
Cavalier. 

"  I  exact  it  but  for  your  own  good,  00  my  fiuth  T  answered  fte 
monk.  "  In  the  first  place,  you  are  not  yet  in  a  fit  state  to  uodenako 
any  such  inquiry,  mf  son;  and  I  see  that  you  are  already  eagpr  I9 
begin  it  In  tbe  next  place,  you  would  most  likely,  in  the  present 
stale  of  this  country,  plunge  yourwlf  before  a  week  wore  over  into 
some  new  dangers  or  difficulties.  You  liave  experienced  in  one  day 
how  long  incautious  haste  may  delay  your  prqgraas,  and  were  you  to 
folkiw  your  own  gttid^ace  you  might  again  fall  upon  worse  obstacles 
than  those  you  have  already  mot  I  once,  in  time  past,  did  an  iiyuiy 
to  one  of  your  family ;  at  least,"  he  added  quickly,  **l  would  fiiin  h^ 
lieve  that  I  was  misled — >|hat  I  was  deceived*— that  I  was  tbe  ofieiidei^ 
instead  of  the  o4S»idodT--that  tlie  wrong  rests  upon  me ;  and  thai, 
though  tho  remembranoe  qf  homing  dooe  evil  be  bitter  onough,  the 
atonement  is  in  my  power  to  make.  I  now,  therefore,  seek  to  wjpf 
away  that  memoiy  by  doiqg  you  a  service.  Will  you  giyo  me  yo^r 
promise  ?"  « 

"I  will!"  replied  Henry  Masterton,  pemembering  aU  the  real  IR^ 
vices  the  Benedictine  had  conferred.  " I  will!  but,  of  oomw,  tbat 
promise  must  have  a  limit  If  within  a  certain  time-if^ay  a  woe I^-v 
you  wi.ll  give  mo  the  information  you  promise,  till  the  em)  of^ul 
time  I  will  make  nq  eflbrt  oq  my  own  part." 

<*  At  the  em)  of  A  week  ■  ay,  or  a  fortnight,"  replied  the  monk,  "  yn^ 
«riU  he  atiU  unfit  W  iBtkt  wy  «0Mtuil  tfiptt  fyf  y^uiy^    HPWf vf& 
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•Itbongh  I  Ibink  by  Oiat  tiuw  I  oouU  obtain  Um  ioftniMtioii  I  dctuv, 
let  you  miwt  giro  me  thfee  days  loiter,  luid  ny  that  for  tan  days 
fiura  that  time  yoa  will  not  attempt  to  leek  ihe  Lady  £mily  Luiglaigh: 
while  I  pledge  mystH,  by  all  that  I  hold  most  aacred,  to  uae  all  meam 
of  diUgenee  to  diseorer  her  pnaent  abode;  and*  if  l^  the  end  of  that 
time  I  have  gained  no  further  inlbrmation,  to  give  you  that  which  I 
at  preaeol  powew,  and  leave  you  to  make  what  use  of  it  you  will/' 

•«  Well !  be  it  ao/' replied  the  young  Cavalier,  who  wm  beginmng 
to  feel  exhauated  with  eo  long  a  eonvenatioiL  «<  Be  it  to;  though  I 
thouid  think,  good  fiither,  it  would  be  much  move  aimple  and  ewy  to 
tell  me  all  you  know  now  than  to  keep  tne  ao  long  in  dartaiaw  and 
myatery." 

''ThMBre  may  be  many  reaaoni,"  replied  the  monk,  ^'againat  my 
doing  MX  You  yoorKlf  have  argued,  my  aon,  that  we  have  no  right 
to  tamper  with  ^e  secretB  of  othetaL  I  hM  the  same  opinion,  and 
foapeet  your  rewrve ;  but  I  demand  also  that  you,  oo  your  part,  ahould 
not  piem  me  in  regard  to  mine.  Like  the  many,"  he  continued, 
turning  the  oonveiaatioo  with  a  very  brief  link  of  connexion  to  ano- 
ther sulgect,  aa  he  wias  freqoetly  in  the  habit  of  doing,*-^  like .  the 
many,  yon  mete  with  one  measure  to  others,  and  with  another  to 
younelf  Oh,  how  I  see  Uiat  in  the  worldS^how  I  have  seen  it  in 
the  aoeaes  which  I  have  beheld  in  Paris  this  very  morning  I  The 
pariiament,  jealous  of  its  privileges,  reaials  the  least  violation  with 
determined  vigour,  and  cries  loudly  against  the  iiqustioe  of  thGoe  who 
woukl  invade  the  rights  of  odMr  orders  of  the  saite;  yet,  at  the  very 
tima,  that  same  body  who  are  so  jealooa  of  diair  own  privilegoa  are 
aimoking  the  known  and  acknowledged  prerogative  of  the  crown 
While  exereiaed  by  the  regent  Oh,  self-intersst!  that  ponderous  over- 
powering weight,  how  it  ktads  the  scale  ef  Juatiee  even  in  the  steodieat 
hand.' 

Henry  was  Aligned ;  and,  wUling  to  hstea  but  not  to  reply  to  any 
thing  but  that  which  ooncemed  Emily,  he  aai  in  alance  while  the 
fieoedidine  gave  hha  a  sketob  of  the  troubled  slate  of  the  Fimich 
capital,  and  explained  to  him  how  the  arta  of  the  f^mmMnml  ^  B«tB 
had  overthrown  the  party  of  the  Duke  of  £lbeu£  >*  Framsoeh  aoenea 
of  tumult  and  confusion,"  he  added,  "it  ia  but  a  alight  transitMm  to 
turn  one's  eyes  to  the  military  aflaiia  of  the  city.  Yeatenlay  tke  poet 
t)f  Chaffontott  was  Ibroed  by  the  court  troopa;  and  to  day  some  bodies 
of  hone,  whom  they  call  tike  Mazarine,  pushed  on  to  the  veiy  ianx- 
bouig<  They  were  net,  however,  by  the  Maiquia  of  Noinaoutier 
with  some  other  gentlemen,  and  were  driven  back  with  diagraee  and 
ksB.  It  is  stnnge  enough,  too,  that  at  the  head  of  Noiimoutier's 
eavaliem  ^vas  an  Englishman  whom  yon  know  welL" 

** Indeed!"  raplied  Henry  Masterton  ;  •«  vraa  it  Walter  Dixml" 

''Aa  opposite  a  nmn  as  God  evercraatadr  ropUed  tke  Benedkstinet 
"ft  was  Francis  Lord  Masterton.  Nay,  start  not  up!  what  I  tell  yea 
ia  Ifoe,  my  son." 

it  was  dM  iint  time  that  iienry  had  heaid  hai  brather  aaated  by 
the  tide  which  had  ao  long  been  bome  by  his  frthari  tboM  was 
— M«hing  in  it  painful  and  eniking;  and  he  psessed  hia  Itends  beCwe 
hia  eyes  tiU  he  ftmiliarited  hki  nund  widi  the  saoad. 

"  An  you  euro  h  was  my  brotherrbe  deomndad  at  length (  'did 
ycm  see  hha  with  your  own  eyes,  good  fttherr* 

"  I  did  see  him  as  he  ntumed,"  roplied  the  amnk,  "and  I  hnow 
hha  aa  weU  as  I  knew  my  own  swank- 4iat  1 6igat  that  f  w«ar  nane 
•— I  know  him,  I  wooM  ny,  aa  well  aa  I  know  you,  and  oenainly  it 
was  ha  whom  I  saw." 

«*Than  va«  have  not  learned  his  dwelling,  or  augfat  aboat  hhn,  but 
the  mere  &ot  of  his  being  in  Fsrsir'*  demanded  the  yomngCatalien 
m«eriy. 

'Vaor  pardon,  my  sen,"  replied  the  laonkt  "Ihavekaown  that  he 
mm  ia  Buls  for  several  days,  and  I  took  eare  to  gather  news  of  him 
flam  those  with  vrhom  he  oonaorta.  Do  yea  romctnber  that  I  enee 
Mked  yea  whether  he  had  quitted  England  akmeT  and  m  he  spoke, 
the  fteaedietteie  fixed  one  of  his  intense  end  senitinichig  ghmces  upon 
dte  oonntenanoe  of  his  oompanien.  «  That  questien  eeemed  to  be  one 
net  palatable  to  yoa  at  the  time."  he  contmued ;  *•  howwer,  I  now 
knew  that,  wheltier  he  left  his  native  country  akne,  or  net,  he  is  here 
mmcoempamed  by  any  one  but  three  French  servants." 

Henry  replied  not  tor  some  time,  but  thought  deeply ;  Ibr  he  could 
imc  reoQMsile  the  aooount  given  by  the  monk  with  the  Aota  of  vrMeh 
ha  Mmoelf  ww  in  posaession.  **  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,**  he  answered, 
at  langA ;  « I  am  gtad  to  hear  it.  Have  yon  learned  wfaete  tm  lives, 
fttherr 

" Not  yst,"  answered  Ae  mankf  " but  oiw  of  hia  camndes  hi  Mm 
war— for  he  has  taken  the  blue  scarf  with  all  the  enthmimm  of  a 
Fk«aohm8ai--oRe  ef  faia  commdes  has  promised  to  ftmrish  me  wifti  it 
in  a  few  days.  I  hear  too,  that  he  is  gay  and  light,  darting  fiom  one 
aoeae  of  eaciieraent  to  anodier.  Now  ia  the  midst  of  die  battle  or 
llw  aUnaidi,  ^11  of  action  and  surrounded  by  daagev — ^now  in  the 
gay  ealoGii,  laughing  with  die  emptieet  of  the  Frisian  wMMngs,  or 
tripping  to  the  squeaking  violin  with  some  of  the  heartleas  women  of 
the  eoart  Is  such  his  usual  und  natuml  chafaeterf  Are  such  hfa 
habita  and  his  tastesf' 

"  As  diflerent  from  them  as  die  snow  from  dm  mill,'' repKed  Hemy 
Masterton. 

•*  But  the  snow  and  the  rain  are  both  die  same  ^lement,^  rejrfied 
«»  monk,  wkh  somewhat  of  a  bitter  smile;  '«die  rain  may  be  floeen 
*«•  mow,  and  the  enow  may  easily  melt  away  in  water." 

"l  have  used  a  wrong  expression,  my  good  ftdieir."  replied  the 
young  Cavalier;  he  is  as  di^rent  from  the  imm  ymt  detettba  as  die 
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night  is  from  the  day.  He  is  naturally  gmve,  thoughtfiil,  aevent* 
Bmve  and  active,  it  is  true,  but  shunning  Uie  light  and  volatile  soeiety 
you  mention  <  scorning  the  idle  and  the  fiiniasiAc  amosements  of  which 
you  speak.  A  man  who  would  rather  pass  an  hour  in  solitude  with 
some  duU  book,  or  ride  a  wild  horse  furiouriy  over  hill  and  plain, 
than  figure  in  the  brightest  hall  that  France  or  Rngl^nrf  ever  pro- 
duoed." 

*'  Then  he  seeks  to  escape  from  Uiought,"  replied  the  monk  gmvely, 
"or  pertiaps,  my  son,  to  escape  from  remorse.  The  dull  book  will  not 
banish  the  upbraiding  witoess  of  a  roan's  own  heart;  and  care,  to  a 
proverb,  sits  behind  the  honeman.  It  must  be  excitement-i-eonstant, 
never-ceasing  excitement,  till  fiitigue  engenders  sleep,  and  aleep  for- 
getAilnem  t  that  is  the  rosource  of  a  man  whose  conscience  is  loud  ia 
accusation  against  him.  Look  not  angiy,  my  son,  for  whether  you 
know  your  brother's  faults  or  not,  depend  upon  it  that  no  man  ever 
starts  from  the  calm  lover  of  quiet  contemplation  to  the  gay  atKl 
giddy  follower  of  pleasure  and  amusetaents,  without  having  something 
that  he  aeeks  to  foiget" 

"  I  do  not  wish,  my  good  father,  to  controvert  your  position,"  raplied 
the  young  Cavalier,  **  but  what  I  wish  to  imply  is,  that  I  think  there 
must  be  some  mistake  in  regard  to  the  penam.  So  difierent  is  my 
brother  from  the  character  you  describe,  that  I  cannot  believe  it  to 
be  him  whom  you  have  seen." 

''  As  surely  as  that  you  and  I  now  live,"  replied  the  monk,  rising  from 
his  seat;  '*  but  I  must  leave  you,  my  son.  Already  I  feel  that  I  have 
apoken  with  you  longer,  and  on  more  exciting  subjects,  than,  in  your 
weak  state,  I  should  have  done." 

Henry  would  frin  have  protracted  the  ccmvessation,  for  freliagi 
ware  awakened  in  his  boeom,  and  thongfata  were  busy  in  his  hrain» 
which  required  rslief.  There  were  a  tliousand  questions  he  still 
desired  to  ask— -a  thousand  doubts  he  would  willingly  have  tried  te 
s(dve,  but  the  Benedictine  could  never  be  won  to  words  when  the 
mood  was  not  on  him;  and  rising,  without  noticing  his  young  conw 
panion's  vrish  to  speak  further,  he  lefk  the  room. 

Sudi  a  convermtion,  protracted  to  such  a  length,  it  may  emily  ba 
conceived,  had  no  alight  eflfect  upon  a  weakened  frame,  and  an  Irri* 
table  mind.  The  monk  was  absent  for  several  hours,  but  before  ha 
returned,  Henry  Masterton  wm  once  more  in  a  high  fever,  and  the 
good  Benedictine  wm  inexpremibly  shocked  to  hear  the  suigeon 
declare,  that  something  must  have  occurred  to  agitate  the  invalid 
greatly  during  the  day,  for  that  he*  hod  nearly  lost  as  much  in  the 
oonne  of  a  few  houie  m  be  had  gained  since  the  fust  turn  of  his 
nulady  towards  health.  God  knows  how  it  is,  that  in  trouble  and  in 
tendance,  in  care  and  anxiety,  we  beget  in  ourBclves  a  love  for  that 
which  has  pained,  even  whila  it  interested  us.  Certain  it  is,  how- 
evar,  that  the  monk  had  acquired,  during  his  attendance  on  Henry 
Masterton,  a  feelii^  of  greater  afiaction  and  tenderness  towards  hhnt 
than  perhaps  he  had  ever  known  before,  to  the  mere  object  of  eba» 
ritable  eare.  He  had  learned  to  grieve  at  his  sufferings,  to  watch 
for  theur  relief;  and  gradually,  by  fixing  upon  that  one  object  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  the  moment-— like  a  child  planting  an  acom 
«-4w  sowed  the  seed  of  more  powerful  sympathiee  than  the  utmoat 
stretch  of  his  imaginaiion  ever  figured  at  the  moment. 

Whan  he  foand  that  the  young  Cavalier  had  relapsed  into  nearly 
the  same  state  in  which  his  wound  had  first  left  him,  he  frit  1^ 
anxiety  renewed,  ami  not  a  little  heightened,  by  the  oonsciousneH  of 
having  contribotad  to  that  which  had  occurred,  while,  as  the  reproachw 
of  his  own  heart  were  not  echoed  by  any  other  voice,  there  was 
iwihing  to  be  abated  on  the  score  of  pride.  All  his  care,  all  his 
attention  was  renewed,  and  the  objecf  thereof  soon  began  to  show 
sigixi  of  amendatent  The  two  great  anxieties  that  weighed  upon 
the  mind  of  Henry  Masterton,  however,  tended  very  much  to  retard 
his  recovery.  Since  his  late  convermtion  with  the  monk,  the  desire 
of  seeing  his  brother,  and  obtaining  his  renunciation  of  the  hand  of 
^ily,  had  divided  hia  bosom  with  the  wish  to  renew  his  seareh, 
and  he  toimented  hinwelf  widi  die  diought,  diet  his  tong  illnem  might 
prove  the  means  of  hia  losing  sight  of  both.  Thus  lie  prolonged  the 
evil  by  repining  at  it,  but  nevertheless  he  continued  stowly  to  recover, 
and  day  by  day  regained  aome  portion  of  the  strength  he  had  lost 

While  such  things  were  passing  in  die  hotel  of  Monaieilr  de  Vinray, 
other  events,  desely  connected  with  the  tale  we  are  telling,  wet* 
takii^  place  in  the  same  city,  and  to  these  we  muM  turn  for  a 
moment.  It  is  not,  indeed,  necessary  to  notice  the  perticnlan  of  that 
great  politioal  dmma  which  wm  acting  around,  and  which  but  litde 
adiect  the  cunent  of  this  story;  nor  indeed  should  we  deviate  fVom 
the  indivkinal  history  of  him  whose  adventnrm  form  the  chief  matter 
of  these  volumes,  were  not  the  scene  we  are  going  to  describe  neeea- 
mry  to  the  <ull  undemanding  of  what  is  to  follow.  One  brief  sketch, 
dso,  will  exprsm  all  that  we  couM  desire,  and  it  is  one  entirely  of 
private  lifo. 

It  was,  then,  in  a  large  and  magnificent  mloon,  filled  with  every 
tiling  diat  luxury  could  invent  to  pamper  the  most  fhstidious  taste ; 
eurronnded  with  books  and  instruments  of  music,  soft  couches,  end 
splendid  hangings, 'that  there  mt,  one  night,  about  (he  period  to  which 
we  have  lately  referred,  one  of  the  most  beautifol  creatures  that  ever 
adorned  die  earth.  The  chamber  that  she  oocupied  seemed  remote 
fWmi  die  rest  of  the  house,  for  no  sound  was  to  be  heard  in  it,  but  a 
distant  peal  of  gay  laughter,  as  it  echoed  along  the  lengthened  eoni- 
dors  from  some  for  room  of  entertainment. 

Her  drem  was  ri^Ai,  but  tKere  wm  more  dian  richnem  in  it;  diere 
WW  diat  aniniBite  taut,  dmt  perfoct  knowledge  of  all  diat  oouM 
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heighten  or  ditpby  her  beauty,  whidi  if  not  alwaye  the  IbUower  of 
lovelinees ;  and,  although  nothing  that  art  could  do  to  impioTe  beauty 
was  wanting  in  her  apparel,  yet  the  whole  aeemed  devoid  of  art,  nor 
was  there  the  least  thing  added  which  nature  would  have  been  better 
without 

She  lat  in  solitude,  and  more  than  once,  when  the  sound  of  merri- 
nent  met  her  ear,  the  tears  started  to  her  eyes,  bat  they  were  coo- 
trolled  in  a  moment,  and  wiped  away  wi4i  care ;  and  she  woold  strive 
to  amuae  the  minutes  the  best  she  might,  now  casting  her  hand  over  a 
lute,  now  letting  her  eye  rest  ibr  a  few  minutea  on  the  pages  of  a 
book,  now  pulling  to  her  a  frame  of  embroidery,  and  working  eagerly 
a  few  stitches,  as  if  her  life  depended  on  the  employment ;  but  taking 
the  book,  the  lute,  the  frame,  each  in  turn,  with  the  gesture  of  impa- 
tience, and  lajring  it  down  again  with  a  long  deep  sigh. 

At  length  there  was  a  sound  of  many  voices  in  the  street ;  the  nil 
of  carriages,  the  clatter  of  horses,  the  shouting  of  torch-beairerB,  and 
the  steps  of  a  number  of  persons  were  heard  passing  along  some  dis- 
tant cluimbers.  One  after  another,  the  guests  seemed  to  depart,  the 
noise  in  the  street  ceased,  and  all  was  silence,  save  the  echo  of  a  dow, 
heavy  footfall,  as  it  approached  the  chamber  where  she  sat.  Her  eye 
lighted  up  with  joy,  luid  her  lips  arched  into  a  smile,  as  those  sounds 
struck  her  ear ;  anid  the  next  moment  the  rich  tapestry  fluttered  and 
swelled  with  the  sudden  opening  of  a  door :  it  was  pushed  aside,  and 
a  cavalier  entered  whom  it  were  needless  to  describe.  It  was  Lord 
Masterton. 

The  flush  of  excitement  was  upon  his  cheek,  and  perhaps  his  eye 
had  borrowed  a  little  of  its  brightness  from  the  juice  of  the  grape. — 
He  was  perfectly  sober ;  he  was  not  stimulated  even  to  the  least  ibr^ 
getfidnesB  of  one  pang,  or  one  regret ;  but  he  was  a  little  fevered  both 
in  mind  and  body,  and  he  cast  himself  down  by  the  Lady  Eleanor 
Fleming  with  a  look  of  wearied  exhaustion.  He  did  it  not,  however, 
unkindly,  for  he  let  his  hand  drop  upon  hers,  and  clasp  naturally 
round  the  feir  and  delicate  Angers  that  met  his  touch.  It  was  as  if 
he  had  said,  "  How  heardess !  how  soulless !  is  the  commone  of  the 
general  world.     How  litde  is  it  my  place ! — My  home  is  here!" 

Lady  Eleanor  received  him  in  silence,  though  the  intense  love  that 
looked  forth  from  her  deep  blue  eyes,  and  the  radiant  gladness  of  her 
lip,  told  him  that  he  was  welcome !  how  welcome !  At  length  die 
said, «'  Have  you  had  a  happy  evening,  my  lord  f — ^Your  noble  friends 
have  staid  late !" 

**  Happy !  Eleanor,"  he  replied ; «'  what  is  happiness  ?'  The  tears 
swam  in  her  eyes,  almost  to  overflowing,  and  he  added,  **  I  know 
what  joy  is,  Ellen,  and  what  pleasure  is ;  but  I  fear  me,  that  happi- 
ness is  rK>t  a  fruit  of  this  earth." 

"Oh,  Frank!"  she  said,  mastering  her  emotion;  **but  ei^t  short 
weeks  ago,  my  society  was  to  be  your  happiness ;  my  love  the  crown- 
i  \%  blessing  of  your  existence !  But  times  have  changed,  and  your 
€i  clings  toa    I  cannot  blame  you." 

"  My  feelings  are  not  changed,  dear  Ellen,"  he  replied  in  a  tone  ef 
mingled  tendemeai  and  impatience ;  **  my  feelings  are  not  changed, 
and  the  only  joy  I  know  in  life  is  thus  sitting  beside  you."  Lady 
Eleanor  sighed,  and  he  went  on,  **  You  ask,  beloved,  if  I  have  had  a 
happy  evening,  aiul  say  that  my  guests  staid  late, — my  evening  waa 
not  happy,  for  you  were  not  with  me ;  and  theae  men  not  only  staid 
late,  but  drank  deep." 

**  Oh,  Frank !"  said  Lady  Eleanor,  laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and 
gazing  tenderly  on  his  fece ;  **  oh,  Frank !  if  my  society  oonstituie 
your  happiness,  why  not  seek  it  still,  as  you  were  wont  to  do  ?  Why 
not  let  us  still  be  all  m  all  to  each  other  f  why  not  let  me  be  with 
you  more  V* 

**  Nay,  nay,  Eleanor,"  replied  the  young  nobleman,  **  is  it  not  your 
own  feult  that  you  are  not  more  with  me  7  Did  you  not,  yourself, 
when  we  first  set  foot  in  Paris,^-did  you  not  voluntarily  declare,  that 
yon  would  not  mingle  with  the  society  it  contained  7  Did  you  not 
pray  me  to  let  you  wear  away  the  time  of  our  stay  in  solitude,  and 
iisist  upon  my  keeping  as  &r  secret  as  I  ooiild  that  you  were  my 
e  >rapanion  V 

'*  I  did,  Frank !  I  did  I"  replied  the  lady ;  *'  I  did,  because  I  knew 
that  there  were  many  here  of  our  own  country,  who  might— 'Who 
must  remember  me  too  well-— because  weakly,  after  having  chosen 
my  part,  and  made  up  my  mind  to  the  sacrifice,  I  did  not  choose  to 
expose  myself  to  the  finger  of  scorn.  Perhaps  I  feared  to  expose  you, 
too,  to  danger.  But  still  remember,  oh !  remember,  Frank,  that  I 
thought  we  were  to  remain  here  but  one  short  week,  and  I  dreamed, 
that  even  then,  every  moment  not  consumed  by  him  I  loved  in  abso- 
lute business  woiUd  be  given  to  cheer  my  solitude,  as  1  had  given 
every  moment  of  mine  to  cheer  his,  in  days  gone  by." 

Lord  Masterton  rose  from  hit  seat,  and  paced  the  room  for  a  moment 
with  a  quick  step.  He  was  evidently  pained  and  impatient ;  and  yet 
a  feeling  of  deep  love  and  tenderness  made  him  master  the  irritation 
which  bad  been  aroused  by  the  reproaches  he  had  heard.  It  cost  him 
an  efifort,  however,  to  do  so ;  and  he  remained  silent  for  a  moment  or 
two,  while  he  took  more  than  one  turn  across  the  floor  of  the  saloon, 
s&iving  not  only  to  quell  all  anger,  but  to  recall  that  gentle,  heart-felt 
kindness,  which  a  reproach — whether  just  or  ux\just— -never  foils  to 
score  away  for  the  time ;  and  which,  perhaps,  never  agahi  makes 
that  heart  so  completely  its  home,  from  whieh  it,  has  once  been 
banished.  Let  not  people  speak  lightly  of  lovers'  quarrel, — loveis 
should  never  quarrel^  if  they  would  love  well  and  love  long. 

At  lenffth  he  oausei,  and  turning  to  Lady  Eleanor,  he  took  her  hands 
''  EUen,"  ha  said,  «  yre  will  quit  this  place  as  soon  as  poasifale  ; 
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and  now  hear  what  it  is  that  often  drives  me  from  your  side  into  aoeneo 
of  tumult  and  danger,  or  of  foUy  and  mewiment  Often,  (rfkoi,  Cltflll, 
in  thoae  moments  when  I  couki  be  happiest,  a  voice  suddenly  oonea 
upon  my  ear,  m  if  it  were  homo  upon  die  air,  and  asks  me,  if  I  am  not 
accessary  to  themuiderof  my  fethei^— if  it  was  not  I  that  spilt  his  blood 
— if  my  love  and  my  love's  concealment  did  not  briiq;  about  his  dendi  f 
Tom  not  so  pale,  Ellen,  but  speak  to  me ;  tell  me  that  it  is  all  a  drenm, 
a  phantooiof  my  own  imagination ;  repeat  to  me  all  those  specioos  argur 
ments  that  1  urge  with  but  a  feeble  voice  to  my  own  heart,  in  eider 
to  prove  that  I  am  gnildess  of  that  at  least :  to  prove  that,  as  I  would 
sooner  have  lost  my  own  life,  than  seen  him  lose  his,  I  am  ixmocent 
of  the  act  that  ultimniely  caused  his  death ;  although  that  act  took 
place  with  my  knowledge  and  consent;  and  oh,  Ellen,  above  all,  con- 
sider how  such  thoughts  may  lead  a  man  into  any  scenes  which  may 
drive  them  even  for  a  time  away." 

**  And  do  yon  diink,  Frank,"  demanded  Lady  Eleanor,  not  repljmg 
dincdy  to  what  he  said — not  meeting  openly  the  painful  aulgect 
befora  her,  but  turning  it  aside  widi  that  pecoUar  skill  which  none 
but  woman  pnssnssfe.  and  which  woman  can  ever  command,  even  in 
the  whiriwind  of  her  passion — **  do  you  think,"  she  deaianded,  plivg- 
ing  herwlf,  as  well  as  entangUng  him,  in  questions  where  the  advanr 
tage  of  oomplaint  was  all  her  own— questions  very  different  from  the 
matter  which  be  had  uwched  upon,  and  yet  so  nearly  connected  with 
it,  that,  Uke  the  morass  and  the  groen  moor,  it  required  a  very  eool 
and  umnoved  mind  to  distinguish  the  one  fromr  the  other-^*  do  yon 
diink  that  I  have  nothing  to  foiget  7  Do  you  never  dream  that  thoM 
is  a  dropof  poison  mingled,  too,  with  my  cup,  and  that  some  antidole 
is  as  necessary  to  my  peace  as  to  yours  f  What  have  I  not  sacrifieed 
for  you,  Frank  Masterton  7 — Nay,  I  say  it  not  because  I  regret  what 
ii  past,  or  that  I  would  undo  what  is  done :  for  you  I  sacrificed  every 
thing,  and  willingly,  most  willingly — honour  and  virtue,  and  state  and 
statkxi,  and  woman's  best  inheritance,  feir  feme ;  but  it  was  that  ya« 
might  be  to  me,  and  I  to  you,  the  all  in  all.  Oh,  Frank!  are  sncli 
things  a  dream  f  or  are  they  real  7  Do  they  pass  away  like  the  thin 
vapour  of  the  morning  7  or  are  they  licked  up  like  the  earty  drops  of 
dew,  that  shine  like  diamonds  for  an  hour  while  die  day  is  fieafa,  and 
then  are  dispelled  by  the  very  beams  that  lent  them  their  unreal 
splendour 7  Forbid  it.  Heaven!  Frank  Masterton ;  forbid  it.  Heaven ! 
for  did  I  think  it  was  so,  and  that  all  I  have  done  are  vain,  I  might 
perchance  add  another  crime  to  the  one  gone  past  recall,  and  die  in 
very  bitterness !" 

She  spoke  with  the  lighming  spirit  of  strong  passion  flashing  from 
her  dewy  eyes ;  and,  as  she  roused  and  recalled  all  the  agonixing  ideas 
which  haunted  her  in  her  solitude,  and  the  thought,  the  bare  dream, 
of  ill-requited  love  came  over  her  brain,  a  fearful  and  uncertain  gleam, 
as  if  the  gtory  of  the  mind  were  felling  from  its  sphere,  lighted  up  her 
features  for  one  brief  moment  It  po»ed  instantly  away,  as  the  flood 
of  woman's  tenderness  poured  out  from  her  heart;  and  casting  herself 
upon  bis  bosom,  she  exclaimed,  "  No,  no,  no— it  cannot  be,  Frank!  I 
will  not  believe  it !  There  are  many  who  have  loved  well  and  deeply 
— there  are  many  who  have  believed  that  they  loved — there  are  many 
who  have  siimed  as  deeply  as  we  have,  and  who  have  changed  like 
the  light  wind  ;  but  there  are  few,  I  feel  sure  that  there  are  few,  who 
have  ever  loved  with  the  same  intense  and  burning  passion  that  ani- 
mates our  hearts;  and  those  who  have  so  loved  have  never  changed! 
Tell  me,  beloved,  shall  we  not  quit  this  place— shall  we  not  go  to 
some  spot  where,  amid  the  lovely  scenes  of  nature,  we  may  forget  the 
world;  and,  by  the  very  pain  that  mingles  with  every  hour  of  our  hap- 
piness, perhaps  atone  the  feult  that  cankers  all  our  peace  T* 

She  spoke  with  a  fervour  that  was  not  to  be  resisted  in  the  state  at 
which  Frank  Masterton's  mind  had  then  arrived.  He  still  loved  her 
deeply,  dearly,  ardently.  Remorse,  indeed,  preyed  upon  his  mind,  and 
drove  him  forth  to  seek,  in  strife  or  in  gayety,  that  forgetfubiess  which 
assumes  for  a  time  the  aspect  of  mental  peace.  But  even  remorse  had 
not  yet  shaken  hit  love.  That  time  was  still  in  the  future,  whieh 
comes  inevitably,  fatally,  irresistibly  as  death  itself,  whenever  love  has 
not  its  support  in  virtue — ^the  lime  when  custom  has  worn  away  the 
strength  of  passion,  when  remorse  has  sapped  the  basis  of  afifi»ction, 
and  when  the  whole  febric,  on  which  we  counted  as  a  rock,  fells  into 
a  mere  viBionary  memory,  that  wc  can  scarce  believe  to  have  be^i 
real-*when  the  sacrifices  that  have  been  made  appear  great,  as  the 
feelin^i  that  prompted  them  become  small— when  we  grow  covetooo 
of  occasions  of  oflbnce— when  light  words  are  the  brands  of  heavy 
quarrels ;  and  when,  cheating  ourselves,  we  seek  cunningly  to  fumii^ 
our  hearts  with  just  reasons  for  loving  no  longer  a  person  that  we  have 
long  ceased  to  love. 

To  such  a  state— though  it  be  the  invariable  end  of  paarion  unsup- 
ported by  esteem,  and  though  often  all  the  torments  of  jealousy,  and 
doubt,  and  suspicion,  founded  on  past  frailty,  remain  after  love  ii  gone 
^-to  such  a  state  Frank  Masterton  had  not  yet  arrived.  He  foved  Lady 
Eleanor  with  undiminished  fire ;  he  fiincied  passion  an  excuse  for  vice; 
he  saw  but  the  sacrifices  she  had  made  for  him;  and  by  the  greatness 
of  those  sacrifices  he  judged  the  extent  of  her  affection,  and  depended 
on  its  durability.  Yet  the  first  step  was  taken,  the  voice  of  remorse 
was  heard,  and  time  only  was  wanting  in  the  progress  of  sin  towards 
punishment  Nevertheless,  he  still  felt  strongly,  that  his  was  not  the 
hand  which  should  indict  die  slightest  wound  on  a  bosom  that  laid 
itself  open  to  any  blow  he  chose  to  strike;  and  he  reproached  himself 
with  the  selfishness  which  led  him  to  seek  in  any  other  society  than 
hen  amusement  and  occupation  for  those  thoughts  that  were  loo  often 
busy  oA  sulitiects  for  regret 
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^  Yet,  beloved,"  be  fuiswered,  prewng  her  to  hk  bosom.  **  yes,  we 
will  quit  theee  busy  ecenes,  aad  in  some  lowlier  dwelling,  among  the 
•imple  cantooe  of  the  Switi»  we  will  try  to  Ibrget  all  the  world.  If 
memory  will  intrude,  end  aorrow  for  oOencee  that  cannot  be  undone 
must  haunt  us  still,  we  will  meet  the  (rfianlom  together,  and  find 
strength  in  the  presence  of  each  other.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  earth, 
in  the  beauties  of  nature,  in  the  society  of  those  we  love«  we  shall  find 
employment,  enjoyment,  and  content  We  will  both  bury  what  we  have 
been  in  oblivion;  and  rank,  and  fortune,  and  splendid  tending,  the  su- 
perfluities of  luxury,  and  the  acoeMories  of  state,  will  be  but  poor  sacri- 
fioes  ibr  peace  and  happiness  !** 

**  When,  Frank,  when,"  exclaimed  Lady  Eleanor,  "  when  shall  we 
go  to  realise  so  dear  a  dream  f  Oh!  do  not  hold  it  out  to  me  without 
resolving  to  give  it  quick  efiect:  I  am  tired  of  this  place.  It  is  not  that 
I  am  tired  of  the  solitude  in  which  I  live,  ibr  to  that  in  a  great  degree, 
I  have  condemned  myself;  but  I  am  tired  of  seeing  so  seldom  him  I 
love.  Oh,  Frank!  if  you  knew  the  sunshine  that  seems  to  burst  upon 
my  lonely  chamber  when  you  return,  and  the  darkness  that  hangs  over 
it  when  you  are  away,  I  am  sure  3rou  would  make  it  fiur  more  the  sum- 
mier-time  Ibr  me.  Nay,  frown  not,  my  dear  lord — ^I  mean  not  to  reproach 
you — when  shall  we  go  ?" 

"As  soon  as  I  can  possibly  do  so  with  honour,"  replied  the  young 
Cavalier,  with  somewhat  more  coldness  of  manner:  ''I  cannot  quit  the 
service  in  which  I  am  engaged,  with  propriety,  till  at  least  we  have 
recovered  those  advantages  which  have  lately  been  the  portion  of  the 
enemy;  in  honour  I  cannot  go  before." 

Lady  Eleanor  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  ground,  and  sighed.  Perhaps 
ahe  contrasted  the  present  with  the  post,  when  honour,  duty,  loyal^, 
were  all  forgot  to  remain  but  an  hour  by  her  side.  She  said  nothing, 
however,  for  she  knew  instinctively  how  vain  reproaches  are  when  a 
woman  has- played  the  losing  game  of  yielding  all  without  reserve- 
when  JK>  retreat  is  left — when  she  has  given  herMtlf  bound  a  willing 
slave  into  the  hands  of  another — wh&n  she  caimot  rely  upon  the  world, 
because  she  has  cast  off  the  world's  law — when  she  cannot  repose  en- 
tirely on  herself^  because  she  has  thrown  fimn  her  the  strength  of  her 
own  virtue— when  she  has  nothing  to  confide  in  but  the  mercy  q{  a 
creature  who  has  already  been  cruel  enough  to  despoil  her  of  all  the 
reat!  She  knew,  she  felt,  that  every  nvord  more  of  reproach  must  un- 
twine a  fresh  tie,  and  she  was  silent;  convinced,  however,  by  the  first 
opposition  of  the  words  honour  and  propriety  to  her  wishes,  that  some- 
thing was  already  lost,  and  that  she,  who  was  no  longer  to  be  the  despot, 
must  sink  with  fortitude  down  to  the  slave. 

Lord  Masterton  remarked  her  silence,  and  in  it  was  the  only  reproach 
he  could  have  borne.  His  heart  was  still  too  much  her  own  to  permit 
of  his  giving  her  pain,  without  some  other  passion  were  called  forth  to 
counteract  his  love. 

"Nay,  nay,  Ellen,"  he  said,  as  she  sat  still  silent,  "do  not  let  us 
make  Ae  moments  we  are  together  bitter,  when  they  might  be  so  sweet 
I  will  go,  on  my  honour,  as  soon  as  it  be  possible;  and  I  will  not  quit 
you  further  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  even  though  those  fits  of  pain- 
ful reflection,  to  which  I  have  lately  been  so  subject,  should  make  me 
gloomy  by  your  side." 

"That  promiM,"  she  replied,  while  her  eyes  lighted  up  with  renew- 
ed hope,  "  that  promise  gives  me  back  my  heppineat!  I  ask  no  society 
but  yours — ^I  never  seek  to  see  another  being  than  yourself;  neither  do 
I  ask  you  always  to  smile.  Surely,  surely,  one  who  has  wept  so  oflen 
may  well  bear  to  hear  a  sigh.  Let  your  moments  of  grief  or  your  mo- 
ments of  happiness  be  mine— mine  alone,  and  I  demiuid  no  more.  If 
you  be  gay,  I  will  be  cheerful  also;  and  if  you  be  gloomy,  I  will  strive 
to  dispel  your  gloom,  or,  at  all  events,  will  divide  your  care,  and  lighten 
the  biuden  by  taking  one  half.  But  still,  I  doubt  not,  Frank,  that  in 
the  pure  air  and  brilliant  scenery  of  the  land  towards  which  we  are 
going  to  turn  our  steps,  all  the  gloom  that  hangs  over  you  in  this  dis- 
tracted and  distracting  ci^  will  soon  wear  away,  and  that  you  will 
remember  all  your  powers  of  reason.  When  3rou  do  so,  I  foel  sure 
that  you  will  see  that  an  accident  which  you  would  have  giyen  worlds 
to  prevent,  which  occurred  in  a  casual  afiray,  brought  on  by  the  resist- 
ance of  the  person  on  whom  it  fell,  cannot  be  attributable  to  you,  even 
in  the  slightest  degree.  That  which  a  man  is  most  unwilliqg  to  com- 
mit, and  would  strive  against  with  his  whole  strength,  can  never  be 
considered  as  his  deed ;  and  surely,  Frank,  you  must  have  forgotten  your 
usual  calm  philosophy,  to  rikccuse  yourself  of  an  act  of  which  you  are  as 
guiltless  as  the  babe  unborn." 

"Sweet  sophist!"  replied  Frank,  again  casting  himself  down  by  her 
with  a  smile,  though  it  was  but  a  melancholy  one — "sweet  sophist! 
reason  with  me  always  thus,  and  perhaps  I  may  leam.J^gink  so  toa 
Time,"  he  added  thoughtfully — ^"time,  too,  that  bli;];^|^u^|[ungB,  may 
deaden  that  likewise,  and  I  may  forget  Do  net  ^lywjj^pn,"  he  con- 
tinued abruptly,  "do  not  think  that  I  do  not  seek  to  qiuJAh^  scenes  as 
much  as  you  do,  dear  one;  do  not  think  that  I  am  not  sick  .of  all  these 
heartlen  cabala,  where  men  have  not  even  the  glorious  plea  of  ambi- 
tion to  excuse  their  fiiotion,  and  their  bloodshed,  and  their  treason — 
where  all  is  levity.  No,  no^  I  will  go  willingly  enough,  and  this  shall 
be  the  plan  of  our  lives:  with  the  wealth  that  we  bear  with  us  we 
will  bi^,  in  some  sweet  valley  of  the  calm,  free  Helvetic  land,  a  tract 
of  earth,  and  I  will  become  a  tiller  of  the  ground.  We^will  plant  the 
vine,  and  sow  the  com,  and  we  will  send  forth  our  sheep  and  our 
cattle  to  the  mountains;  and  in  all  the  little  cares  and  ahiueties  of  hus- 
bandry we  will  foiget  things  that  are  better  not  remembered.  Should 
they  by  chance  return,  I  will  take  my  carbine,  and  over  the  rocks  and 
precipices  will  chase  the  wild  goat  or  the  mountain  bear.    And  ^km. 


dear  one!  the  bright^  the  ftaeinatingf  the  incomparable  Lady  Eleanor, 
shall  sink  down  into  the  good  dame  of  the  chalet,  and  I  shall  be  worthy 
Master  Masterton,  the  great  fiurmer  of  Chamouni !  It  ia  a  worthy  end- 
ing for  a  life  begun  like  ours,"  he  added ;  and  though  there  was  a  smile 
upon  his  lip  as  he  spoke,  there  was  a  touch  of  that  sneering  bitterness 
in  it  all  which  he  had  ever  found  so  difficult  to  repress;  and  it  came 
coldly  upon  the  heart  of  her  to  whom  he  spoke. 

The  next  sentence  too  wa*  as  bad,  but  he  soon  assumed  a  gayer  tone. 
"  And  my  good  brother  Harry,"  he  said,  "  will  marry  sweet  Emily  Lang- 
leigh,  and  be  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long.  1*is  a  strange  turn  of  fiite. 
dear  lady,  that  the  life  which  we  lay  out  for  ourselves  now — and  for 
which,  God  knows,  we  were  as  litde  designed  by  nature  as  well  could 
be — ^that  this  life  we  lay  out  is  the  very  one  which  would  have  best 
suited  my  brother  and  that  foir  girl,  who  as  certainly  loves  him,  and 
will  as  certainly  become  his  bride  as — "  He  saw  that  she  was  some> 
what  pained,  and  added,  "as  that  I  love  you  beyond  aught  on  earth, 
and  that  I  will  never  for  a  moment  murmur  at  my  fote,  whatever  it  be, 
if  thill  dear  hand  be  still  clasped  in  mine.  Nay,  dear  Ellen,  think  not 
that  I  munnur  even  now;  so  fiur  from  it,  that  I  will  use  means  to  ren- 
der the  steps  I  am  about  to  take  irretrievable.  A  roan  may  form  his 
mind  to  any  mode  of  life,  but  he  is  wise  when  he  makes  a  choice, 
after  full  conviction  of  its  being  best,  to  cast  away  the  means  of  return. 
My  choice  is  made,  my  land  is  chosen;  1  have  passed  tho  stream,  and 
I  will  break  down  the  bridge  behind  me.  At  first  we  may  find  things 
new  and  strange;  our  labours  may  be  fotiguing,  and  our  food  seem 
coarse;  but  before  a  year  and  a  day  be  over  our  heads,  we  shall  find 
the  task  easy,  and  the  fiure  delicate.  Labour  will  bring  repose,  and 
time  will  cause  foigetfulness,  but  not  diminish  love." 

Lady  Eleanor  willingly  yielded  herself  to  hope,  and  Lord  Mastoid 
ton,  feeling  that  his  absence  pained  her,  for  the  next  three  days  spent 
all  the  time  that  was  not  actually  employed  in  the  weak  wars  of  the 
Fxonde,  by  her  side.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  however,  he  again 
began  to  yield  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  amusement  for  those  dark  and 
gloomy  thoughts  that  pressed  upon  him,  and  plunging  deep  in  the 
light  society  of  the  Hotel  de  Longueville,  he  remained  longer  absent 
than  before,  knowing  that  he  had  given  pain  he  did  not  choose  to 
wimess,  and  fearing  reproaches  which  he  could  not  answer  but  by 
anger.  He  resolved  each  day,  more  and  more  strongly,  to  disentangle 
himself  from  the  c^use  in  which  he  had  engaged  solely  for  occupation, 
and  to  seek  that  calm  retreat  which  he  had  laid  out  for  Lady  Eleanor 
and  himselfiikit  he  did  nothing  further  than  resolve,  and  the  days 
passed  on  |w^out  a  step  towards  tliat  object 

In  the  mean  time  deeper  gloom  than  ever  fell  upon  the  unhappy 
woman  he  lefl  in  solitude.  The  fears  of  losing  that  love  on  which 
she  blkh^ staked  every  thing  in  this  life,  and,  perhaps,  beyond  it;  the 
reproof  of  her  own  heart,  and  occasionally  a  gleam  of  jealous  suspi- 
cion, parted  her  lonely  hours  among  them.  Often  she  wept  the 
livelong  day,  and  oflen,  oflen,  when  all  the  horron  of  remorse,  regret, 
and  jealousy,  and  despair  come  thick  upon  her  together,  her  brain 
wouki  seem  to  reel,  and  she  dreamed  of  deeds  of  greater  madness 
than  that  which  she  had  already  committed. 

At  length,  one  day,  during  which  lie  whom  she  loved  so  passionately 
had  never  returned,  despair  seemed  to  master  all,  and  summoning  a 
servant,  she  bade  him  carry  a  biUet  to  a  neighbouring  chymist  The 
man  went,  and  returned  bearing  a  small  packet  When  she  was 
again  alone,  she  dissolved  the  powder  he  hind  brought  in  a  cup  of 
water,  gazed  on  it  calmly  for  a  moment,  and  was  raising  it  to  her  lips. 
At  that  instant  a  step  sounded  along  the  corridor ;  it  was  one  that  her 
ear  could  not  mistake,  and  she  paused,  as  if  uncertain  whether  to 
drink  or  not  As  the  step  came  nearer,  however,  she  placed  the  cup 
hastily  in  a  cabinet  She  had  scarcely  done  so  when  Lord  Mosterton 
entered.  He  was  oU  tendemees  and  aflection,and  sinking  on  his 
bosom,  she  burst  ipto  a  passionate  flood  of  tears. 

While  the  passions,  the  erron,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  brother 
were  plunging  him  more  and  more  rapidly  into  an  obyssover  whose  edge 
he  had  volunuirily  taken  the  first  step,  Henry  Masterton  speedily  re- 
covered suflficiently  to  raise  from  his  bed.  Doy  by  day  he  gained 
strength;  but  the  Benedictine,  whose  care  had  been  renewed  with 
more  andduity  th"*  ever,  took  good  heed  never  to  speak  on  any  of 
those  sulgecis  which  might  agitato  hts  mind  anew.  For  several 
hours  each  day  he  was  absent  from  the  chamber  of  the  young 
Cavalier,  but  though  it  did  not  now  want  more  than  three  days  of  the 
time  which  he  had  himself  fixed  upon  as  the  period  at  which  he  was 
to  give  his  companion  news  of  Emily  Langleigh,  or  to  enable  him  to 
pursue  the  search  himself^  yet  he  never  even  distantly  alluded  to  the 
subject 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  Henry  grew  impatient  as  the  time 
wore  on;  but  he  resolved  to  be  silent,  and  to  ask  no  more  questions 
to  which  an  answer  miglfr  be  refused ;  but  he  determined,  at  the  same 
time,  to  take  advantage-^^f  th&  space  which  must  intervene  before  his 
meeting  with  Emily,  iitroirder  to  remove  the  only  bar  which  remained 
against  their  union. 

His  biother  was  in  Paris— well  known,  it  appeared,  and  easily  to 
be  found  among  the  leaders  of  the  Fronde;  and  though  the  Benedic- 
tine had  given  him  the  most  positive  assurance  that  he  was  alone, 
Henry  too  well  knew  the  deep  hold  that  Lady  Eleanor  Fleming  had 
upon  his  brother's  heart  to  give  credence  at  once  to  an  assertion  which 
implied  that  he  had  torn  himself  away  from  her.  He  hoped  that  it 
was  so  indeed ;  but  the  brightest  hope  has  ever  in  its  nature  a  por- 
tion of  doubt,  and  he  felt  that  till  the  news  was  given  him  by  his 
brother's  own  lips  he  could  sol  beUeve  it  fully.    At  the  same  timo 
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h«  dkl  not  fir  a  tnooMiit  fanagiii*  mheO^t  Frank  httd  or  had  Ml 
■•IwmteJ  hinveif  fivm  die  kr^ely  but  dsngeraiii  tvonaii  t9  wImnh  he 
had  aaadisd  himeU^— ihst  he  would  hcettatg  6r  one  nonent  to  fi«e 
Emily  Luigleigh  fion  an  engageoMBt  whieh,  howerer  it  might  mar 
htr  happhieii,  eoaM  nevef  oontribnte  to  hia.  Nor  did  he  doubt,  not- 
widMandhig  all  the  painful  difletvneai  which  bad  taken  place 
between  his  brother  and  hinseif,  and  all  the  events  which  had  lately 
oecurrod  to  render  their  feelingps  pahrfhl  mwarda  each  other,  that 
Ftaidi,  when  he  heard  how  deep  was  the  attachment  which  existed 
between  him  and  Emily,  would  feel  a  pleaiure  in  being  able  to  con- 
tribute to  their  happineai.  Hit  brother,  he  thought  would  feel  it 
aotne  oort  of  atonement  for  all  the  sorrow  he  had  occasioned,  though 
he  oould  not  roToke  the  enors  in  which  that  eonow  had  arisen. 

His  determination  therefore  was  instuitly  to  se^  his  brother ;  bat 
ai  he  was  well  aware  that  both  the  Benedictine  and  the  suigeen 
would  oppose  his  bravhig  the  cold  air  of  the  winter  after  so  long  a 
confinement  to  his  chamber,  he  resoired  to  do  so  privately  in  sotne  of 
tiMMe  hours  when  he  was  left  akme.  His  first  step  was  to  send  Ibrtb 
little  Ball'O'-tfre,  who  by  this  time  had  acquired  a  tolerable  Bto<^  of 
Flench  of  a  certain  kind,  to  ascertain  his  bfother*s  address,  by  carryings 
the  bills  of  exchange  with  which  he  had  furnished  himwlf  to  the 
same  house  on  whom  his  brother's  bills  wera  drawn.  He  directed 
the  page  at  the  same  time  to  discover,  if  possible,  at  his  biotfaer'B 
divellinf  ,  at  what  hour  he  went  forth  each  day,  and  when  he  oanally 
came  home.  With  the  perfect  certaimy  of  receiving  every  informa- 
tion that  eould  be  obtaineid  by  human  ingenuity,  he  waited  impatiently 
for  the  boy's  return,  and  amused  himself  dtiring  his  absence  with 
looking  over  the  oontenn  of  the  valise  which  little  BalW-fire  had 
rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  Frondeurs.  after  he  had  received  his 
wound. 

The  letter  which  had  been  intrasted  to  him  by  fieton  for  the 
General  St.  Matir  was  the  first  thing  that  met  his  eye,  and  recalled  to . 
hit  mind  a  promise  which  he  had  forgot.  In  Pkris  he  doobced  not  to 
be  able  to  hear  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed ;  and  at  all 
eirenti,  he  was  certain  of  gaining  some  infommtion  at  St  Gemmfn's, 
it  as  he  believed,  die  person  whom  he  sought  was  an  officer  of  rank 
in  the  service  of  the  French  court  He  resolved,  therefbre,  that  as 
soon  as  he  had  conferred  with  hit  brother  and  had  discovered  the 
dwelling  of  Emily  Langleigh,  he  would  make  the  delivery  of  that 
letter  hto  next  obfect.  When  bis  thoughts  on  that  object  hail  exhaiBted 
themselves,  after  lingering  on  it  for  a  time  with  the  sfow  and  lasy 
consideration  of  sickness,  his  mind  somewhat  gloomily  turned  to  other 
matters,  on  which,  however  important,  he  had  hitherto  bestowed  but 
little  thought. 

His  future  prospects  row  befbre  him;  and  when  he  considered  how 
much  of  the  small  wealdi  he  had  brought  over  with  him  had  been 
abeady  expended,  how  hopeleas  were  the  means  of  obtiining  any 
thing  from  England,  how  little  interest  he  possessed  in  France  which 
might  be  avoibble  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  some  honourable 
emplo3rment,  his  reflections  became  any  thing  but  sweet.  It  was  a  dark 
and  painful  contemplation,  the  future.  No  one  perhaps  on  earth  was 
ever  more  gifted  with  that  light  buoyancy  of  spirit  which,  on  but  a 
narrow  foundation,  can  raise  fh)m  matermb  supplied  by  die  good 
fiiiry  Hope  mora  splendid  fobrics  than  ever  were  built  with  hanch. — 
But  in  the  prospect  of  the  coming  yean,  imagination  ibund  nothing' 
witli  which  10  furnish  hope,  fbr  the  construction  of  those  ahry  dwellings 
in  which  the  young  and  light-hearted  love  to  dvrell.  It  was  all  dim 
and  desolate,  and  the  most  favourable  point  in  the  ftiture  was  its  un- 
certainty. Still  it  was  necemaiy  for  Henry  Masterton,  not  only  to 
think  of  that  future,  but  to  fix  upon  some  scheme  of  ptoreedmg  which 
might  enable  him  to  support  himself  and  Emily  Langleigb ;  and  he 
calculated  widi  miserly  accuracy  how  fong  the  small  sum  which  he 
would  possess,  on  the  poymem  of  his  bills  of  exchange,  would  stifRce 
them  upon  the  most  careful  footing. 

It  might  do  so,  he  found,  even  fbr  some  years,  if  he  fixed  his 
dwelling  in  a  remote  province.  In  the  course  of  yean  what  might 
not  happen  to  overthrow  the  present  faction  of  his  imtive  land,  and 
to  restore  him  to  his  rights  and  inheritance  f  In  the  mean  time,  where 
was  the  haidship,  he  asked  hinvelf)  of  Kving  on  the  nereararies 
without  the  superfluities  of  life,  especially  when  the  loas  of  luxuries 
and  state  was  far,  far  more  than  compensated  by  the  presence  and  the 
love  of  one  so  dear,  so  beautiful,  so  good?  With  the  consdousness  of 
innocence,  and  virtue,  and  good  designs,  would  not  hope  and  peace 
he  the  constant  faimates  of  their  cottage,  the  most  cheerful  guests  by 
their  fireside  ?  With  a  memory  clear  and  unstained,  and  a  heart  that 
feared  no  change,  what  \i'as  poverty  to  him!  As  he  thus  thou|^t, 
dreams  not  imlike  diose  which  busied  the  imagination  of  his  brother 
began  to  craas  his  mind — tlie  cahn  retreat,  the  enjoyment  .of  nature, 
the  day  of  easy  labour,  and  the  night  of  repose.  But  still,  how  dif^ 
forent  was  the  prospect  to  him  and  to  Lord  Masterton!  There  were 
difRculties  and  dangen  to  be  overcome,  be3rond  all  doubt;  but  yet  to 
Henry,  as  he  sufifered  his  mind  to  rest  calmly  upon  tfie  coming  years, 
the  whole  future,  taking  its  tone  from  the  pest,  became  fidl  of  sun- 
shine and  light  while  to  the  eyes  of  his  elder  brother  the  stm  was  for 
ever  covered  by  a  cloud. 

While  such  thoughts  as  those  displayed  above,  and  many  othen 
that  have  passed  beyond  recall,  filled  the  mmd  of  Henry  Masterton, 
one  hour  after  another  slipped  away,  and  the  page  did  not  return. — 
At  length,  however,  he  came,  but  accompanied  by  a  grave  Parisian 
trader,  who  proved  to  be  the  person  on  whom  the  bills  of  exchange 
had  bMn  drawn.    He  excused  hn  intrusion  by  saying,  "that  he  wotSd 


nai  tiwi  suflk  a  mm  oi  money  wMi  io  yoaqg  a  boy,**  and  a»  the  Mine 
tiMS  placed  baiiM  He»y  himsoir  the  amooM.  The  fhat  qoasti— i 
asked  by  the  young  Cavalier  were,  of  oeuae,  for  ftnn'a  aahe,  eon^ 
cemingthebiUBef  eB^ange,and  the  son  theyprodnced;  bat  th« 
next  and  mate  real  in^piifies  wase  eeneeming  his  hvotfieff. 

The  SMrehant  either  knew,  or  protended  to  knew  kMe  in  ngmd  •» 
him,  eieept  that  he  had  drawn  to  a  kige  araoaat  upcm  their  hooa#r 
and  that  he  lived  m  one  of  the  best  hotek  in  the  Jlae  d€$  Mimmm. 

When  asked  if  he  were  alone,  or  accompanied  by  any  of  hia  fonilly, 
or  other  peiasns,  he  avoided  the  qnestion;  and  when  pressed,  mplM 
that  he  believed  he  was  totally  alone.  The  house  which  he  inhahilad, 
the  mepcfamit  ftmher  said,  was  divided  faito  two  parts;  the  kswer 
diviiion  being  hihahiied  by  two  other  fomi&ies,  while  the  whale  nf 
the  upper  part  of  the  mansien,  inelading  the  iiot  floor,  had  beaa 
engaged  by  the  Lord  Masterton. 

These  were  all  the  tidhigs  that  he  could  er  would  givor  and  lild# 
BaHo'-fiiv  rsanined  profoundly  sHent  tffi  his  master  soflered  ihe  mcf- 
chant  to  depart.  He  then  began  eageify  to  tell  hie  stoiy,  bttt  before 
he  had  ottered  ten  werda,  the  Benedictine  returned  whh  Bienslaurde 
Vitray,  and  the  hey  again  held  his  peace. 

•'Not  at  all,  fother!  not  at  all!'*  exclaimed  Monsieur  de  Vtoavr  m 
he  entered  the  room;  '•it  is  a  ehief  and  dntingmshing  qaaKty  ef  the 
French  nation;  and  did  I  not  feel  the  same  interest  in  every  man  d 
noble  and  generons  feeling  and  edaealiQn,  who  happens  to  neei 
assistonoe,  that  I  shoirid  do  hi  my  own  brolher  if  I  had  ana  an< 
which,  thank  God!  I  have  not — i  should  be  anworthy  of  the  name  af 
a  Frenchman.  France,  sion  ther  Dam  Aniti,  take  my  woni  fbr  k,  is 
the  garden  of  Bberal  hearts,  where  every  petaon  one  meets  is  ready 
to  do  you  service.  HmI  it  been  otherwise,  how  should  I  have  obtained 
at  enee  from  Monsieur  de  Longueville  the  government  of  die  ChaCenn 
of  Fesoarap  fbr  your  yoong  fHend  here,  whom  he  had  never  seenf* 

The  monk  now  explained  to  the  yoang  Cavalier,  that  the  Due  d#- 
Longueville,  Governor  of  Neimaiidy,  had  been  pleased,  at  the  prayer 
of  Monsieur  de  Vitray,  to  intrust  to  him  the  government  of  the  easile 
of  Fescamp  and  the  seignewal  lands  aronnd  H,  an  ofiice  both  honoav- 
able  and  Incrath'e.  This  the  generons-henr»ed  Frenchman  had  solK 
cited  in  order  to  preserve  his  yemig  fHend  from  the  same  disiiew 
which  had  beihHen  so  many  of  his  cornittymen  during  their  exile  9 
but,  in  his  own  peison,  he  would  receive  no  thanka^  willingly  irana* 
feiring  the  merit  of  such  afCitve  generosity  to  the  whole  French  naticaL 
One  cause  iK^  anxiety  was  now  at  enee  sfrocfc  away  fhmi  Aoro 
which  had  weighed  upon  Ae  mind  of  Henry  Masterton ;  and  etfering 
sincere  though  unostematious  thanks  to  Monsieur  de  Vitraj,  he  only 
rtipulated  that  he  might  be  enflbred  to  remain  sufHciemly  long  in  Ririf 
to  condode  die  important  business  which  brought  him  thither. 

**  Stay  as  long  as  you  like !  slay  as  long  as  you  like,  ray  dear  yeungf 
fKendT'  replied  Monsieur  de  Vitray;  **I  must  now  leave  you,  for  I 
have  some  gentleman  waiting  fbr  me  below ;  but  stay  as  kmg  as  yon 
Hke,  of  course.  Tou  have  first  to  get  well,  and  then  you  have  to  see 
ftris,  of  which  yod  yet  know  nothing.  It  would,  indeed,  take  yon 
many  yean  to  examine  diis  magnrffeent  city  in  aH  its  detaili,  and 
learn  all  that  it  contains  of  beautiful  and  excellent  There  are,  nevev* 
ibeless,  three  points  which  f  would  beg  you  to  remarft,  before  you  set 
out  to  take  a  survey  of  the  city,  and  in  which  Paris  is  perfectly  in* 
compkrane.  First,  it  is  ineompareble  in  buildings,  sise,  and  dls^osi* 
tion ;  seoondly,  in  wealth  and  opulence ;  and  thirdly,  in  ammementa, 
gayetiea,  and  deHghts.  It  caimot  be  doubted,  in  the  first  place,  that 
fhris  is  the  fint  city  in  the  woiid  in  point  of  buildings  and  disposition  { 
for  if  one  oonsiden  rti  siie,  which  is  as  large  i€  not  Iai|rer  than  any 
city  OR  earth ;  its  buildiiigs,  which  are  the  highest,  the  best  arranged, 
and  the  most  populous  hi  the  universe;  its  srreefs  and  its  squares^ 
which  are  ai>  large  and  so  regular;  its  houses  so  clean  and  neat;  tci 
churehes  so  magnificent ;  its  hotels  so  superb;  ifs  courts  Io  sompioonat 
and  its  palaces  so  august ;  its  bridges,  its  hospitals,  its  abbeys,  and  ha 
moimsteries  so  celebrated;  one  cannot  deny  that  there  is  tmtbing 
equal  to  it  en  the  earth.  Then  again,  in  regard  to  its  weahh ;  not 
only  the  gold  and  silver  which  it  contains,  but  the  immense  quantity 
of  predoas  merehandiM  which  daily — But  I  must  go,  really,"  he  con- 
tinned,  suddenly  remembering  that  some  one  was  waiting  fbr  faim — 
**l  ifi*il!  ffaiisb  what  I  was  saying,  and  enlai^e  upon  the  snlgect 
another  day.'* 

**  Fray  Heaven  he  (to  not  keep  his  word  f*  said  the  Benedictine,  aa 
the  other  lefl  the  room.  *"  It  is  singular,  is  it  not  ?  that  a  man  endowed 
with  sudk  ffaie  and  iMible  qualities,  and  who  n  himself  what  he  be- 
lieves all  his  countrymen  to  be,  should,  in  spite  of  fine  sense  and  dell- 
rate  feeling,  in  other  respects  be  so  exquisitely  tiresome.  We  all  have 
our  madness,  that  is  beyoiK}  doubt;  and  hti,  diough  very  tedious,  & 
twt  an  uimmiafale  one.** 

Henry  Masterton  replied ;  but  the  oorrremtion  soon  dropped  on  the 
part  of  the  nmik,  and  was  not  resumed.  Since  his  last  visit,  the 
Benedictine  had  tmdergone  one  of  tfiose  changes  to  which  he  was  so 
often  subject.  He  had  seemed  the  morning  befbre  peculiariy  cheei^ 
ffal  and  lively ;  but  now  all  his  miiih  was  gone,  and  he  remained, 
dmring  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  silent  and  gloomy.  There  seemed 
to  be  something  weighing  heavily  upon  his  mind ;  and  afler  the  even- 
ing fbn,  when  lights  were  brought  into  the  chamber  of  the  invalid, 
and  flesh  logs  of  wood  were  placed  upon  the  blazing  brands  that 
already  strewed  the  hearth,  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  fire  intensely, 
and  sat  fbr  some  time  in  the  same  attitude  of  gtoomy  thoughtflhbieai 
in  wWdi  the  young  Cavalier  had  first  seen  hhn  at  the  house  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Yitrqr  m  the  ootmtiy.    After  a  time  the  page  whs  sannBoned 
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«w«y  to  sapper;  «aid  almost  {nmedialely  vpsn  his  d^puton,  the  ]le»e> 
dictine  said  abruptly,  without  however  turning  his  eyes  ftom  th^ 
gue  «pen  the  Mazing  emben,  "  I  was  reDMrkhig  this  wamuig  that 
tirery  one  had  his  nadness;  now,  my  own  is  a  sUaiige  ene." 

*  And  pray,  what  line  may  it  takef"  demanded  Hemy :  <*  I  ftarme, 
«  gloomy  one.'* 

"  Gloomy,  indeeed  T  replied  the  Benedictine, "  trat  not  nom  gloomy 
<lian  my  fine.  Howev^,  you  irtiall  hear.  Yet,  as  I  speak,  remember 
iiwt  f  know  it  to  be  a  madness :  one  of  diose  Tain  and  miFeal  fimeies; 
Chose  f^Hmtasms  of  the  imagination  which  gain  an  widne  power  over 
the  mtoci  hy  being  snpponed  by  extraoidinary  cembiimtiona  of  ctveum- 
stances.  Though  I  cnnnot  divest  my  mind  of  the  fmpresMoo,  yet  it 
never  fnilnences  my  actions.  It  is  this,  ihen,  the  madness  I  speak  oil 
At  peftienlar  times,  a  deep  and  awfal  gloom  seems  to  oome  upon  me, 
which  T  can  compare  to  nothing  bat  n  heary  ^undef^«ioud  rolling 
over  the  vun  in  the  mid<ft  of  a  snmmer's  day.  It  hides  and  darkens 
every  ^ng.  I  view  cveiy  thing  on  earth  in  an  evil  aspect,  and  wo 
to  the  man  that  oppoecH  me  at  that  lime!  Bat  this  is  not  all.  My 
imagination  has  becomp  impreesed  with  the  idea  that  this  dood  is 
always  the  ibrenmner,  the  harbinger,  the  prophetic  shadow  of  some 
ooming  ftte ;  and,  as  if  to  confirm  me  in  the  belief,  circnmsianoes 
have  so  fidlen  out  as  always  to  follow  by  something  eitraerdinaiy 
Aose  fite  of  pretemamnil  gloom.  SomeCimes  they  are  kmger,  some- 
times more  intense  than  at  othen ;  end,  by  ^leir  damiion,  I  have,  in 
a  degree,  learned  to  judge  whether  the  circumstances  that  are  to  fbt- 
low  win  be  of  the  darkest  or  the  lightest  shade  of  misfortune ;  for 
•Iways  Hhe  deeper  evil,  the  more  profound  sorrow  fbDows  the  length- 
ened and  heavy  fit  of  fadneas.  In  some  degree,  too,  I  fancy  I  can 
divine  the  nature  of  the  coming  events ;  and  though  not  always,  I 
have  finind  my«e1f  very  often  right  The  night  you  arrived  at  the 
ehAtean  of  Monsieur  de  Vitray,  some  weeks  ago,"  he  continued,  "  a 
slight  and  almost  tnomentary  clbod  passed  over  my  mind ;  and  I  totd 
my  good  old  fKend  that  something  was  going  to  take  place.** 

"  I  hope  that  my  coming,**  said  Hemy  with  a  smile,  **  has  not  proved 
•  misfortune  to  you,  my  good  father.  Certainly,  the  aequaintanee  then 
made  has  been  of  deep  benefit  to  me ;  and  tmless  you  consider  Ae 
loss  of  your  valuable  time,  and  the  exercise  of  your  kind  benevo- 
lence, as  great  misfertunes,  I  do  not  see  any  that  it  has  brought  on 
you."  • 

*'  None  as  yet,  my  son,  certainly,*'  replied  the  monk.  "  But  effll, 
your  commg  was  an  extraordhiary  event ;  and  as  I  tell  you,  the  fit  was 
but  slight,  and  for  a  momertt  Very  different  is  what  I  have  felt  all 
this  day.  A  deep,  solemn,  awful  shadow  has  been  upon  me,  legetfier 
with  a  conviction  that  my  days  are  dmwing  towards  a  elose.  I  have  < 
tned  to  shake  it  oflP— to  banish  it  by  reason,  by  occupation,  by  prayer; 
but  in  vain !  A  still,  solemn,  sad,  and  persevering  voice  seems  ever 
repeatirig  in  my  ear  the  word  Death!  I  do  not  fear  death !  I  rfiould 
look  upon  it  rather  as  a  blessing !  W1^,  tlierefbie,  if  &is  be  simply 
one  of  the  horrors  of  the  imagination,  why  not  hatint  me  widi  some- 
thing I  do  fbar?  Yet  still  it  echoes  Death !  death!  and  I  cannot  but 
^ink  ftitti  it  death  does  soon  overtake  me,  it  will  be  accompanied  by 
aomethmg  more  terrible  than  death  alone.  It  will  be  fearful  in  Ae 
manner,  or  the  accesBories—- 1  know  not  what  to  expect;  but  nothing 
would  take  me  by  surprise.  If  I  were  aauiiled  this  very  night  as  I 
returned  towards  my  convent,  by  the  hands  of  men  destined  to  take 
my  life,  it  would  be  no  surprise.'* 

"If  such  be  your  feelings,  fUher,**  replied  Henry,  **why  not  re- 
main and  peas  the  night  here,  as  yon  have  done  tiH  within  the  last 
two  days  f 

''No,  no,"  replied  the  monk;  ''T  am  expected  at  Ae  convent;  and, 
besides,  I  have  bnsinetB  to  transact  to-morrow  morning  which  will 
keep  me  away  from  you  fbr  the  greater  part  of  the  day.     No,  I  must 
■go  to-night'*    ^ 

"Then,  at  least,  take  wifli  you  two  or  three  of  the  servanti  of  Bifon- 
sieur  de  Vitray,"  said  the  young  CavaUer;  "  that  can  do  no  barm,  and 
nay  do  good." 

"What  good  can  it  do.  my  son T  demanded  the  Benedictine.  "If 
^vhat  I  feel  be  the  mere  work  of  imagination,  nothing  can  spring  feom 
it— it  mtist  end  in  nothing;  and  if  it  be  the  whispering  voice  of  Fate, 
think  you  that  all  I  can  do  will  change  the  ifnmulable  purpose  f^- 
No,  no,  no  !'* 

"  I  cannot  believe  that  a  wuming  would  be  given,'*  replied  Henry 
Masterton,  ''without  some  object ;  and  I  can  see  none,  if  we  have  not 
the  power  of  avoiding  that  which  we  are  warned  agaiittt*' 

"  May  we  not  be  warned  to  prepare  otttselves  ^  it  f  asked  the 
monk.  **  It  IS  in  vain,  my  son.  Years,  and  months,  and  days  of  eon- 
sideratioB  have  I  given  to  this  subject,  and  my  mind  is  made  up  in 
regard  to  it  At  first,  I  deemed  as  you  do,  and  I  took  wonderful  pains 
to  avoid  whatever  I  expected  vraa  to  fellow,  when  often,  very  often, 
4e  very  methods  I  employed  to  avoid  impending  fete  brought  it  upon 
my  bead ;  and  of  all  the  many  bitter  calamities  that  have  befellen 
me^-calamities  the  shadow  of  which  invariably  seemed  to  fell  upon 
my  mind  befbrehand-^-not  one  Ims  there  been  which  the  most  careful 
wisdom  could  have  avoided.  It  is  in  vain,  believe  me,  it  is  in  vahi 
that  we  fly  from  the  »low  hounds  of  Fate.  Tliey  follow  upon  our 
track  wiA  unvarying  certainty,  double  and  turn  however  we  wHl. 
It  iQatters  not — perchance  it  may  not  be  to-day,  nor  to-morrow,  nor 
this  week,  nor  the  next;  but  come  It  will,  and  come  when  it  may, 
and  how  it  may,  I  am  prepared  for  tt"     ' 

"  And  yet,  my  good  fetfaer,'*  replied  Henrv  MaMerfcm,  "  you  set  out 
by  saying  that  you  hn«w  it  all  to  be  but  a  dreBm  of  die  hDaginfttkn. 


Let  me  beasMh  you  to  biiiiah  soefa  ftooghtu,  or  if  thma  be  any  xmI 
danger  which  menaces  you,  take  meMUtes  asainst  it" 


I  said  that  I  knew  it  to  be  but  a  dream  of  the  imagiMrtioo,**  re- 
plied the  monk,  "  fer  aa  such  alone  is  it  cognizable  to  the  oafan  eyo 
of  Reason.  If  I  pause  and  think  over  it,  such  is  the  only  oondusMi 
I  can  form,  and  that  is  but  a  vision  of  the  fency,  supported  by  stnnga 
ooincideDces ;  but  still  are  there  not  thingi  of  whose  exiMeaoe  w*  an 
certain,  yet  which  are  not  tangible  to  human  iiiaaon  f— Are  there  not 
many  such  ?  I  ask  ywu — Nobody  that  owns  a  Caod,  or  whose  mind  is 
not  of  that  foul  and  grovelling  kind  which  limilB  ail  its  notions  to 
ifae  low  earth  which  is  its  prssent  dwelling-place,  can  doubt  that 
there  are;  and,  amid  all  the  wild,  dim  mysteries  of  our  obscure  being, 
may  there  not  be  some  communication  between  the  spirit  imprisoned 
in  this  clay,  and  beings  that  we  see  not  in  the  air  around  us  7" 

To  Henry  Maaterton,  the  feelings  of  the  monkr— nolwiihstBiiding 
his  own  namre  being  highly  imaginative— seemed  little  less 
madness ;  and,  indeed,  he  had  been  led  to  diink,  from  many 
eireumstanoes  in  his  commune  with  the  Benedictine,  that  the 
straggle  between  strong  passions  and  high  moral  piinciplas  had,  tm 
some  few  points,  disordered  an  intellect  of  the  first  order.  It 
as  if,  in  the  combat  between  reason  and  passion,  reasm  hnd 
conquered,  but  had  received  a  wound  which  rendered  the  vietoiy 
insecure.  He  ceased,  therefore,  to  combat  by  argument  ideas  whieh 
vejeoied  ^e  same  mode  of  examinatian  that  other  opinions  admiitad, 
and  gradually  turned  the  subject  into  another  channel,  hoping  that  a 
few  days,  or  perhaps  houis,  might  remove  the  fit  of  gloem  that  had 
fellen  upon  his  oompawiop. 

The  Benedictine,  however,  did  not  seem  pleaaed  wUh  the  chmige 
of  subject  from  that  on  which  his  mind  was  now  painfidly  fixed;  and, 
after  a  few  words  of  common  conversation,  he  rose  and  lefk  the  invalid 
fer  the  night,  telling  him  that  it  would  be  late  the  fiiDowing  day  ha- 
Ibre  he-  could  return.  With  thii  mflmnation  the  young  CavaUer  was 
not  dispieeaed,  m  it  was  his  fhed  determxnalion  to  visit  his  biothar 
the  next  morning,  though  still  but  feeble  from  his  long  sickness ;  a»d 
in  this  design  he  did  not  vrish  to  encounter  oppositian. 

His  page  returned  ahnost  as  the  Benedictine  left  him,  and  iBDnedi> 
atoly  recommenced  the  tale  whieh  had  before  been  Intermptad. 
Some  words  it  appeared,  which  the  boy  had  heard  pass  between  tlw 
monk  and  several  gentlemen  in  the  court  had  given  hhn  a  anspieiwi 
that  the  Benedictine  himself  knew  more  of  the  young  Lord  MastB»> 
ton  tfian  he  acknowledged ;  and  he  had  durmg  the  momfaig  doggad 
his  steps  to  a  house  in  the  Rue  des  Minimea,  which  praved  to  be  a» 
actly  opporfte  to  that  in  which  the  young  EngUah  noUennn  had  fiiod 
his  abode.  The  boy  with  all  the  dexterous  shrewdneai  which  he  had 
acquired  among  scenes  of  danger  and  difficulty,  crept  inalandy  under 
an  arehway  hard  by,  and  waited  fbr  some  time,  till  he  saw  his 
brother  issue  feftfi  on  hoiaebnck,  fbllowod  by  several  araaed 
When  he  had  rklden  on,  a  porter  stiU  appeared  atanding  at  the  gate 
of  the  hotel,  and  in  a  few  minutea  after  the  Benedictine  came  fbrdi, 
crossed  over  the  street,  and  walking  leisnrely  forward,  aa  if 


his  way,  passed  the  man  at  the  door,  gave  him  hia  Asnedieiee,  and  apohe 
with  him  a  few  words,  as  if  casually.  The  porter  replied,  and  fha 
monk  passed  on,  as  if  satisfied,  while  the  boy,  issuing  fiom  the  arch- 
way where  he  watched,  proceeded  to  ask  his  way  to  the  merchaofa 
on  whom  his  master's  bills  were  dmwn. 

Henry  smiled  at  Us  page's  narrative;  hut  in  th»  conduct  of  tha 
monk  he  saw  nothmg  bat  the  tortuous  and  cunning  method  which  the 
chiMron  of  die  Romish  church  pursued  to  obtain  the  infenoatifti  of 
which  diey  were  ao  covetous.  *'  The  stfaightforward  way,"  he  thought, 
"  would  have  been  to  have  called  at  my  brother's  door,  and  totting 
hhn  know  tiiat  I  was  in  the  aame  town  with  himaeU;  to  have  de- 
manded tkiings  of  his  health  and  his  conoems,  on  my  aocount',  tat 
that  would  not  suit  the  Jesuit,  and  he  must  gain  all  the  news  he 
faitended  to  tell  ne  of  my  brother,  by  this  crooked  and 


Such  were  die  dioughte  Aat  paamd  ftroogh  the  mind  of  the  yonng 
Cavalier;  but  the  page,  hi  whom  snspickm  had  grown  habitual  by 
mingling  among  men,  and  among  events  where  candour  and  ftanknem 
were  continually  encountered  ^  cunning  and  deeeit,  oouU  not  hot 
believe  diat  die  monk  had  some  phvnte  motivus  of  his  own  for  the 
conduct  he  punned.  Indeed,  to  him  the  Benedietine  had  always  been 
an  olgect  of  curioos  suspicion  and  unaatirfietory  contemplation.  He 
had  seen  him  befbre,  he  felt  sure,  but  notwithstandmg  his  extraordi- 
nary  powers  of  recollecting  those  whom  he  had  once  beheld,  he  could 
not  recall  precisely  where  he  had  met  hhn,  or  under  what  character,- 
and  tong  and  eagerly  did  he  often  watch  the  conntenanoeof  the 
monk,  catehing  occasional  ghinoes,  which  seemed  to  lead  memory  to 
the  very  brink  of  certainty,  when  suddenly  it  would  pass  away,  and 
leave  idl  as  dim  and  obseore  as  at  first.  

He  loved  him  not,  perhaps  fiom  the  very  angry  diaappmdMt 
that  he  felt  at  the  first  faistence  of  his  shrewd  remembrenee  ever  iUI- 
mg  }dm\  but  stUI  there  was  a  sort  of  commanding  digmty  m  the 
monk's  demeanour  which  taught  the  boy  to  obey,  during  his  maater'a 
aiekness,  in  spite  of  undefhied  doofats  and  poaidve  *|J*«- 

The  moramg  was  as  cold  and  unfhvcnrable  as  well  oouW  be  «». 
oeiv^d  fbr  an  mvaMd  fimt  to  venture  ferth*  and  as  Henry  Marterton 
quitted  the  house  of  Monsieur  de  Vitray  to  seek  the  dwelhng  of  Ma 
brother,  a  cold  diudder  passed  over  his  whole  frame.  The  sky  was 
covered  with  clouds,  die  wind  was  easterly;  round  all  die  frineipal 
shops  and  booths  the  canvas  screens  and  bluids  were  dmwn  doaa,  la 
ewbde  die  dwt  and  the  coW  air,  .nd  nothing  loakad  bri*  or  dlee^ 
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who  sold  roasted 


^  ia  the  whole  city  but  the  charcoal  fires  of 
ehesnotv  at  the  oomen  of  the  streets. 

A.  great  dtjUn  a  cold  day  is  a  melancholy  sight  in  itoelf;  and 
although  the  heart  of  the  yoong  Cavalier  was  one  not  easily  depressed, 
yet  there  was  a  sufficient  portion  of  uncertainty — that  most  cheerless 
of  all  things — ^in  his  own  situation,  to  render  him  not  a  little  sad  as 
he  walked  onward  through  the  town.  Memory,  also,  was  painful  to 
him,  when  he  remembered  the  scenes  in  which  he  himself  and  the 
brother  he  was  about  to  seek  had  last  met;  when  he  compared  the 
past  with  the  present,  and  thought  of  the  rain  of  his  house  and  the 
dispersion  of  his  family.  Corporeal  weakness  too  oppressed  him ;  and 
he  felt,  ibr  the  first  time  in  his  life,  what  a  load  the  body  can  bo  to 
the  mind,  how  it  can  weaken  its  energies,  crash  its  enjoyments,  and 
depress  its  hopes. 

T^  task  which  he  was  going  to  fulfil  had  many  painful  points  also^ 
Much  must  inevitably  pass  between  his  brother  and  himself  that 
would  be  bitter  enough  to  both ;  and  though  he  had  determined  to 
abstain,  as  fiir  as  possible,  both  fimn  retrospections  and  explanations, 
he  felt  that  both  in  his  own  bosom  and  that  of  Lord  Masteiton  there 
would  be  a  silent  voice  which  would  speak  of  all  the  wnowful 
things  that  their  lips  refused  to  utter. 

We  take  the  resolution  of  doing  a  particular  thing,  and  we  view  it, 
as  we  think  under  every  aspect ;  we  consider  all  the  points  and  bear- 
ings of  the  undertaking,  and  we  satisfy  ounelves  of  the  easiness  of 
the  task :  but  as  we  appioach  towards  the  moment  of  ezecutaoo,  how 
many  unforeseen  difiiculties,  unexpected  obstacles,  and  new  points  of 
vietv  riw  up  before  the  magic  wand  of  reflection.  Thus,  as  the 
young  Cavalier  proceeded  on  his  way,  a  crowd  of  oonsideiatioos  rose 
to  his  mind  which  had  not  before  suggested  themselves.  Was  he 
about  to  meet  Lady  £leanor  Fleming,  he  asked  himself,  and  if  ao^ 
what  must  be  his  conduct  T  If  his  brother  asked  where  £mily  Lang- 
lei^  was,  and  under  whose  protection,  what  could  he  reply  T  and  if 
he  demanded  what  authority  he  had  from  her  to  seek  the  dksolution 
of  their  engagement,  what  had  he  to  produce  ? 

He  had  marked  upon  a  plan  of  Paris  before  he  set  out,  the  route 
he  was  to  follow,  in  aid  of  the  memory  of  his  little  page,  on  whose 
shoulders  he  leaned ;  bat  as  these  thou^ts  thronged  thick  and  fost 
upon  his  mind,  he  turned  into  a  street  detached  from  the  line  he  was 
pursuing,  in  order  to  think  over  his  conduct  beforehand.  By  the  time 
he  had  viralked  on  to  the  end,  however,  he  had  determined  upon 
doing  what  perhaps  is  the  best  policy  on  all  occasions,  where  a  man's 
guide  is  honor,  and  his  support  integrityr*-namely,  to  let  his  conduct 
take  birth  in  the  circumstances  as  they  arose ;  and  he  turned  to  pro- 
ceed on  his  way. 

Setting  out  fully  two  hours  before  the  time  at  which  little  BaU-o'-fire 
had  seen  his  brother  leave  home  the  day  before,  he  doubted  itot  that 
he  shouM  reach  his  house  before  he  had  quitted  his  dwelling.  He 
remariced,  however,  that  there  was  an  extraordinary  silence  and  emp- 
tiness in  the  streets,  and  on  inquiring  of  an  artisan,  he  found  that  an 
attack  had  been  made  in  the  morning  on  the  Fauxbouig  St  Germain, 
and  that  every  one  attached  to  the  party  of  the  Fronde  had  been  sum- 
moned, in  the  king's  name,  to  repulse  the  king's  forces. 

Knowing  that  his  brother  had  cast  himself  into  that  party,  he  hesi- 
tated for  a  moment  in  r^psrd  to  whether  he  should  proceed ;  but  at 
length,  as  he  had  already  risked  the  oold  air  afier  his  confinement,  he 
resolved  to  go  on,  and  ascertain,  at  all  events,  whether  he  were  9one 
forth  or  not  A  few  minutes  now  brought  him  to  the  Rue  de*  Minimiu, 
at  the  for  end  of  which  he  caught  a  glance  of  a  small  body  of  cavalry, 
galloping  at  full  speed  out  on  the  other  side  tovirards  the  Race 
Royale.  The  honae  in  which  his  brother  dwelt  was  then  pointed  out 
to  him  by  the  boy.  It  was  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
and  seemed  a  large  but  ancient  hotel,  with  a  porte^oochen  and  a  court 
within  itself;  and  over  the  gateway  appeared,  carved  in  stone,  the 
armorial  bearing  of  some  iwble  ftmily,  who  probably  were  either  by 
that  time  lost  altogether  in  the  stream  of  time,  or  like  the  Uaaonry 
that  proclaimed  what  they  had  been,  were  mouldering  fast  to  decay. 

Without  pausing  to  trouble  himself  with  any  further  reflections, 
Henry  Masterion  crossed  over  the  street,  and  tried  to  push  open  the 
gale,  which  oflfered  no  means  of  making  his  desire  to  enter  heaid  by 
those  within.  The  wooden  valves,  however,  were  fostened  on  the 
other  side,  and  reaisted  his  eflbrls,  so  that  he  was  obUged  to  have  re- 
oourK  lo  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  with  which  he  struck  seveml  loud 
bbws,  and  then  waited  for  an  answer,  but  waited  in  vain.  Again 
and  again  he  repeated  the  summons,  tUl  the  vacant  street  echoed  widi 
the  sotmd ;  but  nobody  seemed  likely  to  attend  to  the  call,  when  an 
M  man,  crossing  from  the  other  side  of  the  way,  asked  why  he  did 
not  go  round  to  the  badi  entrance,  which,  he  said,  was  most  generally 
used. 

The  yoong  Cavalier. informed  himself  where  it  was,  and  was  about 
to  proceed  thither,  when  he  heard  some  one  begin  slowly  to  unbar 
the  gale,  and  a  female  servant  appeared,  demanding  what  he  wanted. 

"  1  have  knocked  till  I  am  tired,  my  good  wonun,"  he  replied,  •'and 
want  to  see  Lord  Masterion.     Is  he  at  home  f 

« I  know  nothing  about  him"  replied  the  woman  sulkily;  *«  I  bekmg 
to  Madam  de  Valbrun  de  Milaret,  who  has  the  tower  story,  and  I 
know  nothing  about  the  English  mifor,  except  that  his  porter,  whoae 
twsiness  it  is  to  open  the  gate,  is  always  out  of  the  way  when  he 
should  be  in  it,  and  if  I  were  to  come  when  every  body  knocks,  I 
should  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  do  bis  work  for  him— an  idle  stroll- 
ing vagabond !" 

"  ^ut  cannot  you  inquire  for  me,"  said  llenry, «'  whether  Loid  Mas- 


terion is  at  home  t    If  he  be,  say  that  it  is  his  brother  who  wanta  to 
see  him.'* 

*«  I  cannot  go  away  and  leave  our  own  place  without  any  odo,** 
replied  the  woman  in  a  tone  rendered  somewhat  more  civil  by  hearing 
the  rank  of  the  person  with  whom  she  spoke ;  but  if  you  be  his  bro- 
ther, sir,  you  had  better  just  walk  on  across  the  court,  and  in  at  the 
large  door  in  the  corps  de  logis  you  will  most  likely  find  some  of  his 
idle  lacqueys  at  the  top  of  the  great  staircase.  They  heard  you 
knocking,  I  watrant,  but  did  not  choose  to  come.  However,  if  you 
do  not  see  any  one  of  them,  you  can  but  walk  on  into  the  saloon,  and 
if  you  be  his  brother,  of  course  you  will  be  welcome ;  many  a  one 
takes  greater  libertieB  who  is  no  brother  at  all." 

Henry  thanked  her  for  her  advice,  and  proceeded  to  fiiUow  it  by 
crossing  the  court  towards  a  large  door,  which  entered  from  a  flight 
of  stone  steps  in  the  main  body  of  the  building.  This  door  was 
not  absolutely  open,  but  it  was  itot  absolutely  shut,  and  the  young 
Cavalier  eastty  eflected  his  entrance  into  a  large  paved  vesiibiile, 
lighted  by  four  vrindows  ornamented  by  rich  worked  cornices,  and 
displaying  on  the  stained  and  blistered  walls,  and  in  the  broken  ara- 
besques S[  the  ardiitecture,  a  thousand  traoea  of  pomp  and  splendour 
felling  into  rapid  decay.  A  large  leathern  chair,  stood  by  the  side  of 
the  fireplace,  but  the  chair  was  vacant,  and  the  dull  white  embeia» 
with  here  and  there  a  red  spot,  showing  that  all  was  not  quite  extinct, 
evinced  that  im  careful  hand  had  been  employed  ,in  supplying  fuel  for 
sometime. 

At  either  end  of  the  vestibule  appeared  a  broad  flight  of  steps, 
leading  to  the  chambers  above,  and  Henry  was  in  some  doubt  which 
he  should  choose,  but  the  stone  steps  of  one  being  covered  with 
matting,  that  indication  of  man's  care  seemed  to  imply  that  there 
the  more  frequented,  side  of  the  house,  and  he  acoordingiy  began  to 
mount  the  steps  slowly,  fetigued  and  feint  with  the  unwonted  exertiaQ 
of  so  long  a  walk.  When  he  was  about  half-way  up,  he  heard  a  di»> 
tant  door  bang  to,  and  while  the  sound  echoed  emptily  through  the 
whole  building,  he  paused  to  listen  for  any  fbotfells  that  might  ibilow, 
but  all  was  silent,  and  concluding  that  it  was  the  wind  which  had 
closed  some  open  door,  he  proceeded. 

At  the  top  of  the  steircase  was  another  smaller  vestibule,  vnth  seve- 
ral doors  around  it;  and  here  again  he  paused,  punled  which  he  should 
take.  The  ante-room  in  which  he  stood  bore  evidence  of  far  more 
attention  than  any  part  of  the  house  he  had  hitherto  seen.  It  was 
tapestried  all  round ;  and  besides  several  embroidered  seals  and  a  richly 
carved  cabinet  of  oak,  one  or  two  fine  pictures  of  a  small  sixe  were 
fixed  against  the  walls. 

Had  the  young  Cavalier  felt  certain  that  his  brother  viras  alone  in 
Puis,  as  he  had  been  told,  he  would  have  experienced  no  difficulty, 
but  would  have  entered  the  fust  door  he  found;  but  there  vpas  in  his 
bosom  an  obstinate  conviction  that  the  unhappy  connexion  into  which 
Lord  Masterton  had  fellen  could  not  be  broken  oflf  already,  which  made 
him  hesitate;  for  whatever  liberty  he  would  have  taken  with  Frank, 
he  would  not  for  much  have  burst  rudely  and  unannounced  into  the 
presence  of  Lady  Eleanor  Fleming.  The  mingled  feeling  of  condem- 
nation and  pity  which  he  experienced  towards  her,  the  pain  which  he 
knew  she  must  feel  on  seeifcg  him,  made  him  even  more  scrapuloua— 
perhaps  it  might  be  said  more  tender,  in  regard  to  wounding  her  by 
any  appearance  of  disrespect,  than  he  would  have  been  in  his  ooiiduct 
towards  a  more  virtuous  woman;  and  he  hesitated  long  befbire  he  laid 
his  band  upon  the  lock.  At  length,  choosing  that  which,  from  some 
of  the  slight  marks  that  strike  the  eye  but  escape  description,  he  judged 
to  be  the  room  of  public  reception,  he  opened  the  door,  and  entered  a 
laige  and  splendid  saloon,  furnished  in  the  same  taste  as  the  ante- 
chamber, with  old  but  rich  hanginp,  pictures,  and  embroidery.  Two 
tables  of  marble  stood  at  either  extremity  of  the  room;  and  the  chairs 
ranged  regularly  round  the  walls,  the  fireless  state  of  the  hearth,  and 
the  open  windows  told  that,  though  it  was  perhaps  occasionally'  used 
in  moments  of  importance,  it  was  not  habitually  tenanted  by  the  dwell- 
ers in  the  mansion.  Various  olgects  of  a  very  different  character, 
however,  were  spread  out  upon  the  tables,  and  finding  no  one  there, 
Heniy  approached  the  one  next  to  him,  and  proceeded  to  examine  the 
thinp  that  were  strewed  upon  it,  in  search  of  the  implements  for 
writing.  The  first  thing  that  met  his  eye  was  the  swoid  which  his 
brother  had  worn  on  the  morning  appointed  for  his  marriage;  and 
beside  it  lay  a  bloody  glove,  a  token  of  the  scenes  of  strife  in  which 
he  had  lately  mingled.  A  thousand  other  things,  well  remembered, 
lay  about,  marking  a  number  of  incidents  in  the  past,  and  calling  up 
in  the  midst  of  a  mmultuous  city  the  calm,  sweet  scenes  of  his  native 
country,  and  his  early  yean,  dreams  of  happiness  that  were  past,  and 
moments  of  simplicity  that  could  never  return.  The  young  Cavalier 
let  his  eye  rest  upon  tliem  one  afier  another,  and  the  days  gone  by 
returned.  It  is  alone  when  we  stand  on  a  lofty  station,  and  in  looking 
back  upon  the  past,  bohold  the  whole  track  we  have  traversed  fer 
below  u»— when  we  see  obstacles  overcome,  and  stumbling-blocks 
removed,  and  gul&  past,  and  the  height  climbed,  that  we  can  find  pure 
joy  in  contemplating  minutely  the  space  over  which  we  have  travelled 
in  the  journey  of  life.  But  Henry  Masterton  stood  a  poor  exile  in  a 
foreign  land,  with  a  noble  feiher  lying  in  a  bloody  grave,  and  a  brother 
wboM  fine  qualities  mi^t  have  dignified  the  higlMst  station  debased 
by  a  connexion  that  was  worse  than  death;  his  native  land  prohibited 
to  his  footsteps,  and  his  true  inheritance  devoured  by  strangers.  With 
such  a  present,  and  a  doubtful  future,  however  sweet  might  be  the 
Hoenes  of  the  past,  there  was  to  his  eyes  a  shadow  over  them  all— how- 
ever delightful  the  moments  he  recalled  mi^  have  been  in  their 
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ptange,  the  retrospect  of  yesterday  was  painful,  from  the  bitter  con- 
tnut  of  to-day.  The  irrepressible  tears  sprang  in  his  eyes  as  he  raised 
a  ring,  cut  from  a  precious  stone  that  had  been  ibund  on  the  shores  of 
the  sea  by  which  he  was  bom,  and  which,  as  he  remembered  well, 
had  given  rise  to  many  a  search  along  the  beach  for  others  like  it,  in 
die  weariless  and  hopeful  days  of  infiuicy;  and  drawing  towards  him 
an  ink-glass  and  a  port-folio  of  paper,  he  sat  down  to  write  to  his  bro- 
ther such  a  letter  as  his  heart- might  dictate  under  such  reflections. 

"  Go  out,  my  boy,'*  he  said,  addressing  the  page,  who  had  followed 
him;  '*go  out  by  that  door,  and  see  if  you  can  discover  some  one  in 
the  house  who  can  give  me  tidings  of  my  brother.  He  must  surely 
have  left  somebody  behind  him,  and  you  can  enter  where  I  should 
feel  afraid  to  intrude." 

The  boy  obeyed  with  speed,  for  there  was  nothing  on  earth  he  hated 
more  than  standing  still ;  and  during  his  master's  recoveiy  he  had  been 
fittigued  to  death  with  three  weeks  of  inactivity.  No  sooner  was  he 
gone  than  Henry  heard  door  aAer  door  open  jind  shut  through  the  house 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  he  began  almost  to  regret,  as  he  re- 
membered little  BaU-o'-fire's  reckless  boldnesB,  that  he  had  sent  him 
upon  an  errand  which  he  bad  not  chosen  to  execute  himself.  The 
thought  troubled  him,  and  he  had  some  difficulty  in  commencing  his 
letter;  but  as  he  went  on,  the  light  gay  step  of  the  page  running  heed- 
lessly here  and  there  through  many  an  empty  room  and  COTridor,  ^m* 
barrassed  him  more,  and  he  laid  down  the  pen  to  listen.  At  length 
the  sounds  ceased,  and  he  proceeded ;  but  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
he  satisfied  himself  Now  he  thought  his  letter  cold  and  restrained, 
and  he  would  not  have  had  it  so  for  worlds;  and  then  he  deemed 
what  he  had  written  not  too  kind,  but  too  humble  in  its  tone;  and 
feeling  that  in  demanding  the  relinquishment  of  £mily*s  hand  he 
sought  a  right  and  not  a  concession,  he  tore  the  paper,  aiid  was  about 
to  begin  another,  when  suddenly  the  tapestry  on  the  nde  of  the  room 
i^posite  the  windows  began  to  move.  "Here  is  some  one  at  length," 
he  thought;  but  the  moment  after  the  hangings  were  tumed  back  (rom 
a  door  behind,  and  he  again  saw  his  page  apparently  retumii^  fiom 
his  search. 

"Well,  what  news?"  demanded  the  young  Cavalier;  '*have  you 
Ibund  no  one?" 

'*  There  is  no  one  in  this  wing,"  answered  the  boy ;  "  but  I  hear  some- 
body moving  at  the  end  of  the  long  corridor  that  leads  behind  the  state- 
rooms to  the  opposite  wing." 

Whether  it  was  that  he  stood  in  the  shadow,  or  that  he  was  really 
alarmed  at  something — ^unusual  as  it  was  ibr  him  to  be  alarmed  at  any 
thing — ^Henry  thought  that  he  perceived  an  unoommon  paleness  on  his 
countenance. 

"What  is  the  matter f"  he  asked:  "why  did  yon  not  go  on,  and  see 
who  it  was  you  heard  ?" 

"Because,"  replied  the  boy,  "I  heard  a  low  wailing  as  if  there  was 
a  woman  dying  there,  or  in  deadly  pain.  I  have  seen  many  a  man 
die,  and  hope  I  shall  see  many  more;  bul  I  never  ww  but  one  woman 
die,  and  it  was  a  sight  I  did  not  love.  Hark!"  he  added,  "I  hear  it 
even  here.    Do  not  you?" 

Henry  rose  and  advanced  to  the  door  where  the  boy  stood,  bat  his 
ean  were  not  so  practised  in  catching  etery  sound  as  those  of  the  page, 
and  he  heard  nodiing. 

"Come  forward  hither,"  said  the  lad,  as  he  saw  that  his  roaster  had 
not  yet  caught  the  wailing  that  he  mentioaed— -^*Come  forward  hither 
to  the  end  of  this  passage,  and  you  will  soon  hear." 

Henry  followed  immediately  to  a  door,  which  opened  from  the  large 
hali^fumished  eating-room,  which  flanked  the  saloon,  out  into«A  long 
dim  pasBage  beyond ;  and,  as  he  did  so,  heaid  more  and  more  distinctly 
a  low  murmuring  sound,  between  a  groan  and  a  cry,  which  rose  occa- 
sicmally  over  the  voice  of  some  one  else  speaking  with  quick  and  noisy 
utterance. 

The  young  Cavalier  paused  not  a  moment,  but  advanced  along  the 
corridor  as  quickly  as  possible.  At  every  step  it  became  wme  and 
more  clear  that  the  chambers  to  which  he  was  proceeding  were  occu- 
pied by  some  one  in  excessive  anguish;  and  it  was  evident  that  bodi 
the  voices  he  heard  were  those  of  women.  At  length  he  caught  dis- 
tinct words,  spoken  in  Elnglish,  "For  God's  sake  take  a  little  madam ; 
the  doctor  will  be  here  directly — Jacques  iB  gone  to  see  for  my  lont— 
but  if  you  would  but  take  a  little— oh  dear,  oh  dear.'  what  shall  I  do? 
—she  is  dying,  that  she  is — ^pray,  my  lady,  take  some  of  the  essence— 
surely  there's  a  step— it's  the  apothecary,  surely!"  And  at  the  same 
moment  as  Henry  approached  the  door  fiom  which  the  sound  issued, 
it  was  thrown  wide  open. 

He  entered  without  hesitation,  but  the  sight  that  he  saw  when  he 
did  so^  made  him  pause  almost  upon  the  threshold.  The  room  in 
which  he  found  himself  was  the  same  el^pant  saloon  described  in  a 
former  chapter,  and  filled  with  all  the  various  implements  of  foroale 
occnpation  or  amusement  The  chamber,  however,  he  scaroely  beheld, 
for  it  was  on  the  form  of  the  foir  and  faulty  Lady  Eleanor  Fleming 
that  all  his  attention  became  instaiUly  fixed.  She  was  apparently  in 
the  agonies  of  death;  and  in  her  still  lovely  oounlenance  there  was 
that  dreadful  and  prophetic  collapsing  of  the  features  vidiich  seldom,  if 
ever,  fails  to  announce  the  tomb.  Her  long  dark  silky  hair,  freed  fium 
comb  and  pin,  hung  nearly  to>  her  foot,  and  fell  in  part  dishevelled  on 
her  bosom,  as,  in  the  writhing  agonies  under  which  she  seemed  to  have 
sufierad,  she  had  slipped  firom  ^  couch  on  which  she  had  been  lying, 
and  now  lay  half-prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  half^pported  against 
the  side  of  the  ottoman.  Her  head  was  bent  partly  forward  on  her 
hoaom,  by  the  edge  of  the  conch  against  Clinch  she  leaned,  and  upon 


which  her  left  arm  still  remained,  with  the  fingers  convulsively  grasp* 
ing  the  cushions,  while  the  right,  which  had  foUen  to  the  ground,  held 
fiist  in  its  hand  the  remains  of  a  drinking-cup,  which  had  been  broken 
as  her  fingers  had  struck  against  the  fktor.  "rhe  beautiful  and  speak- 
ing eyes  that,  in  former  days,  seemed  full  of  the  fire  of  empire  and 
command,  were  now  closed;  but  the  long,  long  black  lashes  by  which 
they  were  fringed  lay  arched  in  profuse  loveliness  upon  her  marble 
cheek,  fhnn  which  every  shade  of  the  rose  had  vamshed.  The  soft 
chiselling  of  her  moutli,  too,  remained  unaltered,  but  the  lips  were 
deadly  pale;  and,  half-open,  sliowed  the  pearly  teeth  within  fhm  set, 
as  if  to  stay  the  deadly  groans  that  broke  ftom  her  agonized  bosom. 

Those  groans  were  becoming  less  frequent  as  Heruy  Maaterton  en- 
tered, but  still  they — as  well  as  a  fearful  shudder  which  oocasionaUy 
shook  her  whole  fhune — told .  that  she  yet  lived,  though  it  was  evident 
that  the  soul  was  hovering  at  the  portals  of  another  world.  By  her 
side  was  a  female  attendant,  whom  Henry  well  remembered  to  have 
seen  at  Penford-boume;  and  who  now  held  a  crucifix  and  a  bottle  of 
essence  alternately  to  her  lady's  lips.  Having  returned  to  her  mistress 
the  moment  she  opened  the  door  of  the  chamber,  without  remarking 
to  whom  it  was  she  gave  entrance,  she  addressed  the  young  Cavalier 
as  a  physician,  and  begged,  in  French,  Ids  instant  asststance,  fm  that 
her  lady  had  taken  poison. 

"Nay,  nay!  I  trust  in  Heaven  you  are  mistaken,"  exclaimed  Henry, 
in  English.  "What  makes  you  think  she  has  committed  such  a  fearful 
act?" 

The  >voman  started  up  with  a  half^uttered  scream  as  she  heard  his 
voice. 

"Gmcious  Heaven!"  she  exclaimed,  "is  it  you,  air?  You  have  come 
at  a  terrible  moment,  but  for  God's  sake,  render  my  poor  lady  some 
aid,  for  she  is  dying.  She  has  lived  here  alone,  and  shut  out  fi»m 
all  the  world,  till  Ae  has  become  full  of  dismal  fimcies,  and  Jiaving 
ported  with  my  lord  about  an  hour  ago,  in  some  unkindness,  I  fear  she 
has  taken  poison.    Do  you  not  see  the  cup  still  in  her  hand?" 

Henry,  diough  but  little  skilled  in  leech-crafl,  eagerly  afiforded  every 
assistance  he  could.  He  raised  the  unhappy  lady  fiom  the  floor  to  the 
couch,  and  he  bathed  her  temples  with  essences  fix>m  her  toilet;  he 
sprinkled  cold  water  on  her  fiuse,  and  did  all  that  kindnesa,  devoid  of 
skill,  could  do  to  restore  her.  His  eflbrts  had  some  efifect,and  she  was 
beginiung  already  to  show  signs  of  returning  consciousnos,  when  the 
apothecary,  who  had  been  sent  for,  entered  the  room. 

His  first  proceeding  was  to  examine  some  drops  that  still  remained 
in  the  broken  cup;  and  as  he  did  so  he  shook  his  head  with  melan- 
choly meaning. 

"How  long  has  it  been  taken?"  he  demanded. 

"I  cannot  toll  to  a  minute,"  replied  the  woman,  in  miserable  French; 
"hut  nearly  an  hour,  I  dare  say?" 

"  Then  it  is  quite  useless  to  do  any  thing,"  said  the  man  of  medicines, 
laying  down  again  the  fair  beautiful  hand  he  had  raised  to  feel  the  pulse. 
"There  is  rto  antidote  on  earth  could  save  her  now." 

"  But  at  least,  make  the  efibrt,"  exclaimed  Henry.  "  Do  not  let  her 
die  without  aid.  She  was  already  reviving  when  yoii  entered  the 
room." 

"  Dottbdess!  doubtless!"  replied  the  apothecary.  "  She  may  yet  live 
some  hours.  She  has  only  fointed  from  excess  of  agony,  and  the  longer 
she  remains  insensible,  perhaps,  the  better;  for  what  were  the  use  of 
recalling  her  again  to  consciottsness,  when  that  consciousnees  impUea 
torture?" 

"We  are  taught  to  hope,"  answered  Henry,  "that  repentance, how- 
ever tardy,  if  it  be  sincere,  may  fiiMi  pardon  in  heaven.  Give  her, 
then,  in  God's  name,  the  means  of  repentance,  and  let  her  not  peas 
away  to  another  worid  without  an  interval  between  a  passionate  act 
of  sin  and  her  irrevocable  doom.  Besides,  sir,  the  lady  is  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and — " 

"The  priests  must  have  their  dues,"  interrupted  the  apothecary,  with 
a  sneer.  "  Well,  well,  sir,  we  will  soon  restore  her  to  consciousness, 
though  I  doubt  whether  she  will  thank  us  for  it.  Perhaps,  indeed," 
he  added,  "  internal  mortification  may  have  already  begun,  and  then 
the  pain  will,  of  course,  be  less." 

He  now  applied  himself  with  skill  and  perseverance  to  recall  lady 
Eleanor  to  recollection,  and  gradually  succeeded  in  doing  sow  A  few 
deep^lrawn  sighs  and  cohvulnve  sobs  were  the  fust  symptoms  of  return- 
ing sensation;  and  in  a  moment  afler,  the  cup»  which  she  had  still 
continued  to  hold  with  a  close  grasp,  fell  from  her  band,  and  was  dashed 
to  pieces  on  the  floor. 

"Oh,  how  I  wish  I  had  broken  you  to  pieoes  long  ago!"  cried  the 
woman,  addressing  the  cup. — ^"I  have  seen  it  standing  in  iliat  cabinet, 
sir,"  she  continued,  speaking  to  Henry,  "for  three  or  four  days;  and  I 
do  not  know  why  my  heart  misgave  me ;  but  I  had  a  great  nund,  more 
than  once,  to  throw  away  what  was  in  it,  and  put  foir  water  in  its 
stead;  and  now  that  it  is  too  late,  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  had  done  it." 

"Here!  cease  your  babhUng,  my  good  woman,  and  attend  to  your 
mistress,"  said  tlie  apothecary;  "she  is  coming  to  herself.  Pour  these 
drops  intp  her  mouth." 

Almost  as  he  spoke,  Lady  Eleanor  opened  her  eyes;  but  they  wen 
heavy  still,  and  full  of  death,  nor  did  she  seem  for  sbme  moments  sen- 
sible to  vrhsA  was  passing  round  her.  "Is  it  all  overf  she  muttered 
to  herself;  "is  it  all  overf  But  in  less  than  a  minute  she  began  to 
look  fainfly  round,  first  turning  her  eyes  upon  her  faithful  attendant, 
and  dien  upon  the  apothecary,  and  seeming  at  each  glands  to  become 
more  and  more  conscious  of  her  situation.  At  length  her  look  foil  upon 
Henry  MastertOD,  as  he  stood  near  her  foot,  and  she  gaied  fixedly  upon 
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Urn  Ibr  •  moment  or  two,  m  if  the  did  not  recollect  bim ;  bat  the  nett 
iMluit,  she  raised  heraelfnpon  her  arm  to  see  him  better,  the  whole 
blood,  which  teemed  previoutly  to  have  been  gathered  to  her  heart, 
niahed  at  once  mto  her  fece,  and  covering  her  eyea  with  her  hands, 
she  sank  back  upon  her  couch. 

Henry  was  embarrassed  and  distressed ;  but  his  was  not  a  mind  to 
remember  one  angry  feeling  towards  a  dying  woman ;  and  aAer  paus- 
ing for  an  instant,  considering  what  to  do,  he  did  as  his  heart  directed, 
and  approaching  close  to  the  fair  unhappy  being  belbre  him,  he  said, 
in  a  low  voice,  "  I  hope  you  are  better,  lady?  I  hope  you  do  not  sotStr 
as  you  seemed  to  do  but  now!" 

Lady  Eleanor  replied  nothing,  and  turned  away  her  head;  but  it 
was  painful  shame,  not  anger,  appeared  to  move  her,  and  even  as  she 
did  so,  she  let  her  hand  fall  gently  upon  his,  as  if  in  reply  to  the  kind 
words  he  spoke. 

••Nay,  nay,  dear  lady,  be  composed,**  said  Henry;  ••it  is  a  friend 
who  speaks  to  you :  one  who  wishes,  and  has  always  wished  you  well." 

•*Ohf  Master  Harry!"  she  replied,  in  a  feint,  changed  voice,  as  if  it 
came  Heotn  the  dead;  •'!  do  believe  you  always  did  wish  me  well, 
and  had  your  will  been  followed,  I  should  not  have  now  blushed  to 
•ee  you.  I  should  not  have  been  lying  the  despised  and  miserable 
creature  that  I  am— ^I  should  not — Oh  God !  J  should  not  have  been 
hastening,  even  now,  to  another  and  an  awful  world,  by  my  own  rash 
act!" 

"  But  do  you  not  feel  yourself  better,  lady  V*  he  asked,  anxiously-— 
••  May  we  not  hope  that  there  was  not  enough  of  the  poison  to—** 

"  Hope  nothing,  Harry  Masterton ;  hope  nothing,"  she  replied ;  *'  but 
that  it  may  soon  be  over.  I  am  dying — ^the  great  agony,  indeed,  is 
past ;  but  I  feel  death  upon  me — in  every  fibre — in  every  limb.  And 
yet,  I  would  rather  it  was  so,"  she  added,  turning  wildly  round 
towards  him.  **  I  would  rather  pass  fhat  dreadful  porch  whose  pas- 
sage admits  of  no  return — were  it  even  now  in  my  power  to  change. 
I  would  rather  still  hurry  on,  than  hear  him  speak  such  cold  and  chill- 
ing words  again." 

'•  Hear  whom  speak  such  words  T'  demanded  Henry,  judging  fmm 
the  wildness  of  her  eyes  that  her  mind  began  in  a  degree  to  wander. 

••  Him,  him !"  she  !vplie<l.  "  Hear  him,  who  does  not  even  come 
to  soothe  my  dying  bed !  O  God !  O  God  f  not  from  him  did  I  deserve 
this  !**     And  she  burst  into  a  terrible  fit  of  team. 

"  O  think  of  other  things,  lady,'*  said  Henry.  ••  You  say  that  you 
ar«  dyrag,  Lisdy  Eleanor.  If  it  be  so, — and  who  shall  say  it  is  not  ? 
— 4hink  of  what  it  is  to  die,  and  while  there  is  yet  time,  open  for 
yourself  the  path  of  hope.  You  have  cast  from  you  the  world ;  oast 
from  you,  too.  all  that  is  sinfd  in  it ;  and  strive  by  deep  repentance 
for  the  whole  to  win  pardon  yet" 

•*  Hope !"  she  exclaimed.  "  What  have  I  to  hope  ?  Have  I  not, 
for  his  love,  cast  from  me  all  hope  in  this  world  f  Have  I  not,  fh>m 
Kls  unkindnesB,  cast  from  me  all  hope  in  another  f  GrackNis  t3od  T* 
she  added,  clasping  her  hands,  as  the  thoughts  of  dying  came  over 
her  mind.  <•  Gracious  God !  whither  am  I  going  f  What  am  I  to 
become  T  O  that  I  could  see  for  one  moment  beyond !  And  wilt 
thine  ear  be  closed  against  those  who  fly  unbidden  to  thy  presenoe  ? 
H^s  thy  mercy  no  store  for  those  who  leave  the  station  in  which  thou 
hast  placed  them  7  Is  there  no  hope  for  those  that  die  presumpcnously  T* 

**  There  is  hope  for  all  that  repent,  lady,"  replied  Henry.  •'  Yes, 
yes,  indeed,  believe  it.'  It  is  promised  in  the  book  of  truth.  It  is 
promised  in  the  word  of  God  himself  Let  me,  lady,  let  me  seek  for 
you  some  one  of  your  own  creed,  who  can  aid  you  in  this  dreadful 
moment  I  am  no  priest ;  and  all  I  know  is,  that  redemption  is  pro- 
mised to  all  who  believe  and  repent  Let  me  seek  some  one  who  is 
fitted  by  knowledge  and  profession  to  lead  you  to  repentance  and 
ailvation.'* 

••  Do,  do !"  she  replied ;  "  do  so  quickly,  for  I  feel  that  the  time  is 
but  short.  Oh,  Harry  Masterton,  you  would  have  stayed  me  ftom 
evil,  if  I  had  listened  to  your  voice,  and  now  you  give  me  hope  in 
the  misery  which  that  evil  has  brought  upon  me.  My  blessing  were 
a  shifhl  one,  bat  God  will  bless  you,  whatever  becomes  of  me.*' 

•*  Who  is  your  lady's  confessor  ?"  demanded  Heniy,  quickly  tom- 
ing  to  the  attendant,  *•  and  where  does  he  live  f" 

•'  Alas !  sir,'*  replied  the  woman,  who  stood  by  in  teon,  *•  die  has 
seen  none  for  several  months.'* 

*'  Well,  I  will  soon  find  one,"  replied  the  young  Cavalier,  advanc- 
ing towards  the  door. 

"  Go  to  the  convent  at  the  comer  of  the  opposite  street,"  said  the 
apothecary.  ••  The  good  Capuchins  will  soon  send  you  a  priest  fK>m 
among  them,  for  the  small  sum  of  a  silver  crown ;  which,  by-the>way, 
is  just  myfee  for  ooming  here  this  morning."  And  he  rase  also  to  depart. 

Henry  glanced  at  him  from  head  to  foot,  with  an  eye  of  bitter  ooo- 
Ismpt,  fyr  that  callous  insensibility  which  men  are  too  opt  to  acquire 
by  constuit  fkmiliarity  with  pain  and  death,  and  throwing  him  the 
sordid  piece  of  money  that  he  claimed,  he  lefl  the  room  to  seek  as 
speedily  as  possible,  for  a  priest 

As  Henry  Masterton  left  the  chamber  of  Lody  Eleanor « Fleming, 
he  beheld,  standing  half-way  up  the  long  oorridor  into  which  it 
opened,  the  figure  of  his  page,  little  Ball-o'-flre,  and  then  for  the  fint 
time  perceived  that,  notwithstanding  the  dreadful  scenes  of  death  and 
misery  in  which  the  boy  had  been  in  fact  bom  and  brought  up,  his 
avenion  to  see  suffering  in  a  woman  was  so  great,  tliat  he  had  hung 
bsek  faMteod  of  following  ckse  on  his  footsteps  as  he  was  wont  to  do. 

••  Is  flie  lady  dead  T'  he  asked,  ooming  cloie  to  his  master ;  *•  fbr  I 
do  not  hear  her  groans  any  more.** 


*•  No,  ito,  she  it  not  dead,**  replied  the  jroung  Cavalier.  *<  Bat  wUdi 
is  the  way  out,  my  hoy  f    I  am  in  haste.'* 

•'Then  the  shortest  way  is  down  this  back  staircase,**  answered 
the  page ;  *•  I  have  found  out  a  door  at  the  bottom  of  it,  whidk  leads 
into  a  street  behind  dut  by  which  we  came  in." 

Henry  ibIUiwed  instantly,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  in  the  Ihte 
du  Fern,  He  paused  for  a  moment  ere  he  shut  the  dow  behhid 
him,  to  mark  the  house  well,  ond  then  turned  to  seek  the  convent 
the  apothecary  had  mentioned,  and  whieh  he  concluded  to  be  the 
nearest  place  where  he  could  procure  any  person  qualified  to  receive 
the  confession  of  the  dying  woman,  and  administer  to  her  Ae  conso- 
lations of  religion.  At  the  far  end  of  the  street,  however,  as  he 
entered  it  fiom  the  house,  he  saw  two  men  on  foot,  one  of  whom  was 
attached  to  die  chureh.  This  was  evident  by  the  difierent  form  of 
his  dress  fh>m  that  of  the  eonimon  habit  of  the  day,  diough  at  the 
distance  ci  the  street  the  yoang  Cavalier  coold  not  distingoadt. 
whether  he  was  one  of  the  regnUur  parochial  cleigy,  or  merdy  a 
member  of  some  religions  order.  His  own  bodily  weakness  and  his 
late  indisposition  were  entirely  forgotten  in  the  painful  interest  he 
felt  in  the  soene  he  had  Just  lefl ;  and  speeding  fbrwoid  agmlnst  the 
fold  wind,  he  endeavoured  to  overtake  the  priest  and  his  eempanian, 
who  were  walking  slowly  on  in  deep  conversation. 

Henry  easily  gained  upon  them,  but  as  he  did  so  he  saw  that  the 
subject  on  which  they  spoke  affected  them  deeplv,  for,  though  they 
displayed  none  of  those  quick  and  eager  gesticulations  with  which 
dM  French  In  general  give  point  and  application  to  their  lightest 
words,  the  speaken  woald  suddenly  stand  still  and  gaxe  upon  ea<^ 
other's  fhces  for  a  moment,  and  then  move  on  again,  sometimes  the 
one  li^i^  his  hand  slowly  and  firmly  upon  the  arm  of  the  other,  and . 
and  someUmes  drawing  book,  each  fKmi  his  neighbour,  as  if  their 
oomnnme  was  not  of  the  most  amicable  kind.  As  he  came  nearer 
too,  he  saw  by  the  black  robe  atid  eowl  that  the  one  nearest  to  llie 
wall  was  a  monk;  while  the  fashion  of  the  other's  dress,  the  principal 
article  of  which  was  a  buflfooat  slashed  with  silk  and  trimmed  widi 
lace,  induced  him  to  set  him  down  for  an  Englishman.  Neither  was 
the  figure  totally  unknown  to  him,  and  for  a  moment  he  asked  him- 
self, could  it  be  his  bn>ther  ?  and  yet  surely,  he  thought,  his  broths 
would  bear  about  him  some  deeper  signs  of  mourning  for  his  father's 
death. 

He  paused  not  on  his  way,  however,  and  as  he  came  nearer  still, 
the  fhncy  that  it  could  be  his  brother  vanished,  for  the  stranger  was 
a  less  powerfhl  man  in  every  reepeet  than  Frsnk  Masterton,  and  the 
page  hniMdiatsly  gave  his  sospickm  its  right  directton,  by  springhig 
to  his  skle  and  whispering  the  two  words,  "  Walter  Dixon !"  The 
parliamMitarian  was  deep  in  conversatkm  widi  the  monk,  and  it  was 
evident  that  he  wos  trying  to  convince  him  of  some  truth  bv  deep 
and  solemn  asseveratfon.  He  held  his  arm,  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
his  heart,  he  raised  his  kiok  to  heaven,  while  the  monk  walked  on . 
with  his  arm  raioed  and  bent  as  if  he  were  grasping  his  brow  with 
his  hand  in  deep  thought  His  hood  was  over  his  head,  so  that 
Henry  could  not  cateh  any  mark  whereby  to  recognise  him,  hot  ttmi- 
ing  suddenly  at  the  very  end  of  the  street,  when  the  young  Cavalier 
was  within  a  few  yards  of  them,  he  exposed  to  his  view  the  foatnres 
of  the  Benedictine  Dom  Andre.  His  hand  was  pressed  upon  his  fore- 
head, his  ear  was  bent,  listening  to  the  words  which  the  other  eageriy 
poured  mm  it;  and  while  he  did  so,  hk  teeth  were  fixed  in  his  nether 
lip,  as  if  in  the  efibrt  to  master  some  deep  emottoiM  within.  He 
wolkod  on  straight  towaids  the  young  Cavalier  without  seeming  to 
see  any  thing  before  him. 

Not  so  Walter  Dixon,  however,  whose  eye  roved  about  eontintMHy, 
in  spite  of  the  eogemess  with  which  he  was  speaking ;  and  intmedi 
ately  that  he  and  hit  companion  turned,  his  glance  fell  upon  Henry 
Masterton.  "  Here  is  his  brother,"  he  exclaimed  instantly  .<  « I  mnt 
leave  you.*'  And  at  the  same  moment  he  sprang  across  the  street, 
possed  round  the  opposite  eomer,  and  was  out  of  sight 

The  Benedictine  stood  as  one  confounded  when  he  beheld  Henty 
Masterton  i  bat  it  seemed  to  origfautte  as  much  hi  the  sadden  mhigling 
of  a  difierent  caircnt  of  thought,  arising  in  his  imexpected  appear- 
ance, with  the  ideas  which  had  been  ftowing  in  d)e  monk's  mind  pr«- 
vioosly,  as  in  the  smrprise  at  oeeing  him  abroad,  when  be  had  left 
hhn  oooffaied  to  a  sick  chamber  at  home. 

••  Yott  here!"  he  exektmed ;  ••you  here  at  a  moment  like  thist — 
Good  God !  what  do  yon  here  T* 

••  I  will  explain  all  that  hereafter,  my  good  father,"  replied  the 
young  Cavalier  rapidly ;  "  at  present  I  must  ohitm  your  immediate 
aid  as  a  romister  of  religion  fbr4m  onfbrtanote  fbllow-creatare  lying 
at  the  pomt  of  death,  who  demands  to  confess  her  sins,  ond  receive 
such  comfort  as  nothing  but  religicm  can  bestow/* 

••  I  am  unfit,  my  son,  I  am  unfit,'*  replied  the  monk  wildly  f  ••  I, 
across  whose  brain  but  now  thoughts  were  flashhag  like  the  devour- 
ing  lightning  over  the  bhw^k  void  of  night ! — thoughts  fiiat  I  dread  to 
reooU  !-«I  go  and  pcote  of  consolation  to  another  I  But  send  to  the 
Cordeliofs,  or  to  Notre  Dame-«send-^*«end  to—**  ' 

**  It  eonoot  be,  food  fiuher,"  replied  Henry  Masterton  t  ••reeolleet, 
fiir  Heaven*s  sake,  yoar  character,  your  profbsskm,  yoar  Christian 
ehority.  The  lady  for  whom  I  call  yoa  has  token  poison !— her  sonl 
is  opprassod  with  sin  and  fiMUw.the  gates  of  the  tomb  are  open  belbre 
her.  £re  I  con  find  another  priest,  perhaps  the  hour  may  be  poet, 
ami  the  eienml  seal  set  upon  a  lifo  of  tranyearion }— Can  you,  will 
you  rafose  T 

-  No»  no»  my  soaf*  replied  tha  monki  ••one  moment  let  me  panae 
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«-1eC  ne  fehihk — let  me  become  mywlf,  ftir  I  have  heaid  thoM  things 
thk  day  that  have  thaken  tny  hunoet  aoul.  **  Now,  now/'  he  added, 
after  an  hMtantTs  thought,  "  now  lead  on,  I  will  follow." 

Heniy  now  led  the  way  with  a  step  of  Kght,  and  the  monk  foU 
lowed,  muttering  to  himself,  **  *  Thou  sbalt  not  shed  blood  ;* — *  if  they 
■mite  thee  en  one  efaeek,  tmite  not  again,  but  nun  thou  the  other,  that 
they  may  smite  thee  on  that  also :' — do  good  to  those  that  despiteiblly 
we  thee.'  Ha  .'*'  he  continued,  as  Hemy  stopped  at  &e  door  of  his 
biother's  dwelling,  **  ha  t  dost  thon  bring  me  here  ?  Who  told  thee 
thfti  t — who  led  thee  hither  f* 

"  Father,  there  is  no  time  for  question  and  reply,"  answered  the 
young  Cavalier ;  *'  death  will  tarry  for  no  appeal,  and  the  summons  of 
death  was  strong  upon  the  lady  when  I  left  her :  enter,  then,  in  Hea- 
ven*s  name !  and  I  beseech  thee  do  thy  best  to  save  a  soul  in  the  pre- 
sent dreadful  hour  ."* 

**  And  is  it  even  so  7  Oh  God !  oh  Ood !  that  it  should  be  thus  r 
exclaimed  the  monk :  **  but  I  will,  I  will,  ray  son ;  and  now  Heaven 
aid  me  V*  So  saying,  he  drew  the  hood  still  forther  over  his  head, 
ind  entered  the  door,  which  was  opened  by  the  only  servant  Henry 
had  yet  seen. 

"  Has  your  lord  returned  V*  demanded^  the  young  Cavalier,  as  he 
passed  in  after  the  monk ;  **  and  how  is  die  lady  now  V* 

The  woman  shook  her  head.  **  She  seems  sinking  ftst,  sir,"  she 
retried ;  *  nor  has  my  lord  returned,  diough  both  the  men  that  he  left 
are  gone  to  seek  him.*' 

**!  win  wait  for  him,  then,  in  the  great  sakxm,*'  said  Henry.  '*Con- 
doet  the  holy  fother  to  your  lady,  and  let  me  know  when  he  comes 
forth." 

Henry  turned  along  the  eonridor  widi  his  page  to  ike  greet  saloon 
in  which  he  had  first  paused,  and  there,  striding  up  and  down  the 
apartment,  he  waited  the  long,  long  minutes  of  painful  suspense- 
suspense  not  in  regard  to  the  event,  but  in  regard  to  when  that  event 
was  to  happen. 

The  monk  followed  the  attendant  straight  forward  till  she  opened 
the  door  of  the  saloon  in  which  the  unhappy  lady  lay.  There  he 
paused  for  a  moment,  leaning  his  hand  agairist  the  lintel  of  the  door, 
and  looking  anxiously  forward.  What  passed  on  his  countenance 
eonld  not  be  seen  tmder  the  shadow  of  his  cowl,  but  his  footsteps 
wavered  as  he  advanced ;  and  after  he  had  sat  down  by  the  side  of 
the  eotieh  en  which  she  was  placed,  he  said  nodiing  for  several 
minutes.  Jjody  Eleanor  lay  motionless :  her  arm  was  cqst  across  her 
eyes — the  paleness  of  death  was  on  her  lips  and  cheeks,  and  it  was 
only  by  the  rise  and  foil  of  her  bosom,  and  occasionally  a  low  murmur 
of  diacress,  that  it  could  be  distinguished  she  yet  lived.  The  monk's 
eyes  seemed  fixed  upon  her,  and,  after  a  lon^  pause,  he  spid,  **  Be 
comforted,  my  daughter.  Woman,  leave  Uie  room,*'  he  added,  turn- 
ing to  die  attendant,  who  immediately  obeyed.  *' And  now,"  he  con- 
tlnued,  still  speaking  in  French,  *'  have  you  pothing  to  say  f  Do  you 
not  seek  to  relieve  your  heart  of  the  heavy  load  which  lies  upoq  diat 
of  every  human  being,  and  weighs  It  down  in  the  moment  of  the 
spirit's  departure  T* 

'^  I  do,  I  do  indeed,"  said  Ladv  Eleanor,  fointly  withdrawing  her 
arm  ftom  before  her  eyes,  and  letting  it  ^l  heavily  by  her  side ; 
**  but  oh !  good  ftther,  is  there,  is  there  mercy  in  heaven  for  sins  such 
as  mine!" 

••  When  they  are  eonfossed  and  repented,  there  is  mercy  for  all," 
replied  the  Benedictine :  **  speak,  then,  while  diere  Is  yet  time." 

••  I  am  ftint,"  she  said ;  "  give  me  that  cup,  fhther ;  it  yielded  me 
strength  but  now." 

The  monk  gave  her  some  of  a  restorative  which  the  apothecary 
had  left,  and  when  she  had  moistened  her  lips,  she  continued — 

**  I  must  be  short  in  my  tale,  for  my  time,  I  find,  is  to  be  short  I 
am  an  EngUshwoinan,  fiither ;  my  mother  died  early,  and  I  was  left 
to  the  charge  of  a  parent  who  considered  little  else  but  ]\is  own  in- 
terests, and  my  education  was  intrusted  to  o^ers,  who  taught  me  well 
those  idle  graces  and  weak  accomplishments  wiiich  might  win  admi- 
ration from  creatures  like  myself,  out  few  of  those  principles  which 
might  securo^my  own  esteem  and  keep  roe  in  the  way  of  heaven. 
They  did  •none— they  taught  me  to  believe  those  graces  and  accom- 
pUshmepts  the  only  thhigs  of  value  on  the  earth.  Was  not  that  a 
doMllysfai,  fotherr  ' 

•••The  sins  of  the  dead  are  on  their  own  head,  my  daughter,"  re- 
riied  the  monk :  *'  speak  of  younelfi  we  have  all  enoagh  to  answer 
for  ourselves," 

**Too  true,"  rejoined  the  dying  woman.  « Well  did  I  profit  by 
those  lessons,  and  I  learned  to  ad  mire  myself  as  the  most  beautift^l 
thing  on  earth.  That  was  my  first  great  sin ;  but  still  I  thought  that 
there  was  something  more  to  be  adorned  than  the  perwn ;  and  while 
mv  fiuher  spent  his  years  at  the  court,  I  strove  to  enrich  my  mind 
with  every  diing  that  was  hriUunU  or  Jine  in  the  writing?  of  the  past 
er  the  present  That  which  was  good,  perhaps,  I  cast  away.  My 
-ftdier's  fortunes  were  soon  made,  and  to  our  own  inheritance  he 
added  the  estates  of  the  Ijord  lAngleigh,  who  was,  I  fear  me,  basely 
betrayed.  His  ambition  was  then  satitmed,  and  his  avarice  narrowing 
Itself  to  simple  aoeumnUtion,  he  left  the  court,  and,  residing  at  Pen- 
Ibid-boame,  gave  Jiimself  up  to  the  Increasing  of  his  wealth.  I  was 
BOW  of  an  age  to  wed,  and  though  we  saw  fow  persons  in  our  own 
dwelliBg  who  might  aspirs  to  match  with  me,  yet  in  our  visits  round 
we  met  many  such,  and  I  soon  learned  the  pleasure  of  being  loved 
and  admired ;  but  my  heart  seemed  of  ice  itself,  and  I  folt  that  though 
I  would  have  given  my  hand  to  any  one  my  fother  pohited  out,  all 


were  to  me  as  indififerent  as  strangers.  Not  that  I  did  not  seek  to 
make  them  love  me :  I  lived  upon  thefr  odoratioq ;  and  if  there  had 
been  one  man  in  all  the  country  whom  I  knew,  and  who  dared  to 
pay  attention  to  another  when  I  was  present,  I  would  have  exhausted 
all  the  artifices  of  human  vanity  but  I  would  have  brought  hipi  to 
my  feet  And,  oh !  how  I  scorned  them  when  I  sow  them  there, 
those  proud  lords  of  the  creation ! — how  I  laughed  to  see  the  agoniep 
of  their  passion,  and  how  little  did  I  know  how  deeply  I  might  feel 
it  mjTself  ?  All  this,  I  know,  was  -sinAil ;  but  there  was  worse  to 
come.  The  only  being  who  was  much  admitted  to  our  dwelling  was 
a  young  man  a!x)ut  six  years  older  than  myself— a  nephew  of  pw 
fkther — ray  outi  cousin,  but  a  demon  of  canning,  and  pride,  on^ 
revenge.  He  wks  constantly  there,  alwajTi  by  my  side,  flattering  my 
vanity,  feeding  my  pride,  rendering  me  small  services,  and  whisper- 
ing sweet  words — " 

•*  And  you  loved  him !"  exclaimed  the  Benedictine  sharply,  "  and 
you  loved  him !" 

"  No,  no,  no,  father !"  replied  the  lady,  seeming  to  acqub|  energy 
and  strength  for  the  denial :  •*  no,  1  despised  him :  however,  he  was 
always  there,  and  he  won  my  father's  ear.  His  own  mean  parents 
were  enriching  themselves  hy  petty  means,  and  pretended  to  greater 
wealth  than  they  really  had.  If*  I  wedded  my  equal  in  rank  and 
fortune,  my  fhther  knew  that  he  would  have  had  to  dower  his  daugh- 
ter with  a  splendid  portion,  while  Walter  Dixon  ofi^red  to  receive  me 
portionless.  That  argument  was  sufticicnt,  and  my  fother  promised 
him  my  hand.  I  cared  not,  and  wan  all  obedience,  doubting  not  that, 
for  his  own  sake,  my  f\iture  husband  would  leave  me  to  pursue  my 
own  path  after  our  marriage  as  much  as  I  had  done  before.  He  left 
the  house,  to  communicate  the  tidings  to  his  parents,  and  scarcely  was 
he  gone  a  day,  when  two  strengeis  arrived,  bearing  letters  to  my 
father.  They  were  both  elegant  and  handsome  men,  though  much 
older  dian  myself,  and  of  course  I  took  care  to  strive  for  both  their 
hearts.  The  one,  however,  I  soon  found,  had  been  a  soldier,  but  was 
now  a  priest,  a  Jesuit,  called  Du  Tillet ;  the  other  was  an  C^nglish 
gentleman  of  splendid  fortune  and  high  accomplishments,  by  name  Sir 
Andrew  Fleming.  He  had  travelled  long,  distinguished  himselC 
vacillated  between  many  a  profession — the  robe,  the  gown  and  the 
sword ;  but  at  length  yielded  all  to  passion,  and  before  he  hod  been 
five  days  at  Penford-boume,  he  oflered  his  hand  to  the  daughter 
of  his  host" 

The  monk  sat  deeply  silent  while  she  spoke,  and  even  his  hands 
he  had  drawn  within  his  robe,  as  if  what  was  passing  in  his  mind 
might  have  been  read  hv  the  working  of  the  muscles.  The  lady, 
however,  now  paused,  and  from  weakness,  fatigue,  and  mental  pain* 
a  dreadful  fit  of  convulsive  sobbing  seized  her,  which  had  pearly 
temiinated  her  existence.  The  monk  called  no  one  to  his  assistance, 
but  raised  her  up  and  held  the  cup  to  her  lips  while  she  strove  to 
drink.  At  first  sne  could  pot  swallow  the  liquid  that  it  contained, 
but  at  length  she  succeeded,  the  sobbiqg  gradually  ceased,  and  after 
a  few  moments  of  silence  she  went  op.  "  It  is  fleeting  fast,  fother,  it 
is  fleeting  fost,  and  he  does  not  come  to  me,  for  whom  1  have  sacri- 
ficed all  virtue,  and  peace,  and  hope,  and  lifb." 

••  Who,  who  V*  demanded  tlie  monk ;  "  for  whom  have  you  done 
all  this  r 

"For  the  only  one  I  ever  loved,"  ^e  replied:  "but  you  shoU 
heor— I  will  be  quick — ^I  must  be  quick.  My  father  told  Sir  Andrew 
Fleming  of  the  tie  that  bound  me  to  another ;  but  in  the  eagerness 
of  passion,  and  with  the  sinful  reasoning  of  Du  Tillet,  the  knight 
overcame  my  parent's  scruples." — ^The  monk  groaned. — "He  hod 
penetrated  the  secret  of  my  father's  avarice,  and  not  only  offered  to 
wed  me  without  a  dowry,  but  ofi!ered  gold  himself.  No  written  pro- 
mise had  been  given  to  the  other — ^Walter  Dixon  was  a  Calvanlst, 
and  I^U  Tillet  persuaded  my  fkther  that  it  would  be  sjnfUl  in  a  good 
Catholic  to  give  his  daughter  to  the  son  of  an  heretical  church.  IVfy 
^ther  consented ;  I  was  passive  in  his  hands,  or  rather  glad  to  be 
fVeed  fipom  my  engagement  to  a  man  I  despised,  vhough  it  was  to  wed 
one  to  whom  I  was  indiflbrent  All  was  easily  arranged,  and  before 
Walter  Dixon  returned,  I  was  the  wife  of  Sir  Andrew  Fleming. 
Messengers  were  despatched  to  warn  the  disappointed  lover,  apd  a 
hint  was  added  that  his  presence  was  not  desired.  My  husband  was 
all  ardour  and  tenderness ;  he  was  a  puui  of  deep  and  fearful  pas- 
sions ;  and  I  was  cold  to  him  as  the  grave.  I  loved  him  not,  and  I 
let  him  feel  tliat  I  did  not  love.  A  deep  gloom  came  over  him,  and 
the  disappointment  of  fond  expectation,  of  reciprocal  passion,  seemed 
almost  to  afilbct  his  brain.  How  much  more  was  it  so,  tlien,  when 
he  saw  me  surrounded  with  other  men,  and  saw  the  nnilcs  in  which 
I  eould  deck  myself  for  other  eyes  I  Passion  and  reproach  followed, 
and  coldness  and  pride  was  the  only  reply.  When  I  found  that  he 
dared  to  blame  and  to  complain,  where  ail  flattered  and  caressed,  I 
went  fVom  §vil  to  evil,  and  where  I  had  coouetted  for  sport,  I  no^ 
coquetted  fbr  anger.  Thus  the  days  wont  on  in  pain  and  displeasure 
to  both ;  and  bitterly,  I  believe,  did  he  repent  tlie  having  persn^ded 
my  father  to  break  his  word  to  anotlier.  At  length  Walter  Dixc^ 
made  his  appearance,  and  the  whole  house  prepared  to  look  black 
and  oold  upon  his  coming,  and  to  repel  his  reproaches  with  scorn. 
3ut  reproaches  he  made  none,  and  though  Sir  Andrew  Fleming  stijl 
ftowned,  my  fhther  folt  relieved,  and  TfOh  yes !  I  spilled  bfuiely  aiyl 
cruelly  upon  him  I" 

"Did  you  do  no  more  tluui  smile  V*  demanded  the  monk.  "Speak! 
for  the  truth  must  pow  be  told,  and  it  were  vain — ^it  were  worse 
than  vain  to  try  to  hide  the  amount  of  the  sin  you  have  committed. 
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SaHMnber,  if  you  betrayed  your  &ith  to  your  husband,  in  thought, 
word,  or  deed,  so  much  the  more  wa^— " 

*"  I  did  not/*  replied  Lady  Eleanor,  raising  heraelf  a  little  on  her 
arm ;  **  I  did  not  even  for  a  moment,  in  thought,  word,  or  deed." 

**  Then  he  has  told  the  truth,"  muttered  the  monk  to  himself,  while 
Lady  Eleanor  continued : 

*'  Never,  never !  tliough  my  husband  with  mad  jealousy  suspected 
both  him  and  me.  He  well  deserved  suspicion,  for  he  left  no  art 
witried ;  but  I  despised  him  as  he  merited,  and  only  smiled  on  him 
in  public  to  revenge  suspicions  that  I  did  not  deserve,  and  harshness 
which,  peihaps,  I  did. — Clasp  not  your  hands  and  groan,  good  father — 
I  know  that  it  was  sinful,  and  often  and  bitterly  have  I  repented  that 
I  did  so.  But  my  evil  angel  tempted  me,  and  at  length,  when  that 
low  despicable  wretch  was  wounded  by  my  husband's  hand  in  a 
moment  of  mad  passion,  I  tended  him  as  if  he  had  been  the  dearest 
of  beings  to  my  heart — ^I  sat  by  his  bedside— I  spoke  woids  of  com- 
fort to  him,  I  spoke  kindly  and  aflbctionately  to  him — ^but  not  because 
I  loved  hhn.  Oh,  no !  but  solely  to  punish  the  other.  I  uiged  it 
further  *Hian  that  dark-spirited  man  Fleming  could  bear.  He  re* 
proached — ^he  accused  me — I  treated  him  with  contempt,  and  did  all 
that  woman  could  to  increase  his  suspicion  and  his  wrath.  Madness 
—for,  to  do  him  but  justice,  he  was  incapable  of  so  acting  without 
madness— madness  took  possession  of  his  mind,  and  in  the  midst  of 
my  calm  cold  taunts  he  draw  his  dagger  and  would  have  stabbed 
me,  had  not  that  very  woman  who  was  but  now  in  the  room  hung 
upon  his  ann  till  her  screams  brought  aid.  He  was  dragged  away, 
and  I  declared  that  I  would  never  see  his  fiice  again.  He  yielded 
much  more  readily  than  I  had  expected ;  and  I  own  that  I  was  piqued 
that  he  did  so,  though  at  the  same  time  he  exacted  a  promise  from 
myself  and  my  fother  that  Walter  Dixon  should  not  be  again  admit- 
ted to  our  dwelling ;  a  promise  that  we  both  gave  withmit  s  regret. 
When  he,  my  husband,  was  gone,  I  was  happier  than  ever  for  a  time; 
but  not  long  after  he  wrote  me  'a  letter,  which  by  scmie  means  found 
its  way  to  my  heart.  He  told  me  that  he  still  passionately  loved  me, 
and  that  he  had  alone  consented  to  quit  me  because  be  doubted  his 
own  powers  of  commanding  his  passions  under  the  treatment  that  I 
had  diown  him.  He  drew  a  picture,  too,  of  what  domestic  life  might 
b^,  that  made  me  pause  and  reflect  Not  that  I  learned  to  love  him; 
but  I  learned  to  regret  more  deeply  that  I  was  his  wife ;  and  for  the 
first  time  I  began  to  picture  to  myself  what  happiness  might  spring 
Ihrni  mutual  love.  A  change  came  over  me ;  I  did  not  cease  to  en- 
courage admiration  when  it  came  near,  but  I  ceased  to  seek  it — ^I 
began  to  think  that  there  must  be  something  more  than  mere  admira- 
tion to  make  one  happy,  and  I  began  to  dream  dreams  of  love  and 
aflection,  fiom  which  my  ill-foted  marriage  was  to  cut  me  off  for  ever. 
But  I  must  be  speedy — that  deadly  fiunmess  is  ocmiing  back  upon 
me — my  feet  and  my  hands  are  cold  like  marble.  Afy  lather  died, 
and  though  the  mistress  of  a  splendid  fortune,  I  sought  not  in  the  tovm 
the  gaze  and  admiration  I  should  once  have  coveted ;  I  remained  in 
the  country,  1  loved  solitude,  my  time  passed  quietly,  and  I  was  be- 
ginning to  foel  the  repose  of  virtue,  when  one  day  a  note  was  put 
into  my  hand  in  the  writing  of  Walter  Dixon.  It  merely  told  me 
that  two  young  Cavaliers,  the  sons  of  the  Lord  Masterton,  were  halt- 
ing for  a  day  in  the  village.  It  had  no  name  subscribed,  but  I  well 
knew  the  hand,  for  Walter  Dixon  had,  indeed — ^whether  he  thought 
it  would  move  me  or  not— had,  indeed,  saved  our  estates  from  spolia- 
tion in  die  civil  war,  or  at  least  claimed  the  merit  of  it  in  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  me.  Well,  I  asked  the  young  Cavaliers  to  my  house, 
and  oh !  my  father,  how  shall  I  explain  the  feelings  with  which  the 
elder  filled  my  heart !  It  is  in  vain !  I  have  no  time,"  she  added 
quickly,  "  something  seems  to  weigh  down  my  bosom,  and  shake  my 
breath.  Be  it  enough,  then,  that  when  I  left  him,  and  tliought  of  the 
man  to  vrhom  I  was  bound  for  life — ^what  fearful  feelings  came  across 
my  bosom !  Sir  Andrew  Fleming !  I  thought.  My  husband !  Was 
it  possible !  I  thought  over  all  that  had  passed — ^I  thought  of  him  as 
a  lover-— as  a  husband ;  I  called  up  his  look,  his  conduct,  his  harsh- 
ness, his  jealousy,  his  anger, — and,  O  God !  O  God !  how  I  did  hate 
that  man .'" 

*'  Woman !  woman !"  exclaimed  the  monk,  rising  up  from  his  seat, 
and  casting  back  the  cowl  from  his  head.  **  O  God .'  O  God!  how  he 
did  love  you !" 

Lady  Eleanor's  eyes  fixed  full  upon  his  face,  as  the  struggling 
sunbeam  of  a  December  day  found  its  way  through  the  high  window 
and  fell  clear  upcm  his  brow.  There  was  an  agony  and  terror  in  her 
glance,  and  for  a  moment  she  gazed  on  him  in  silence.  At  length, 
with  fearful  sU^ngth  in  one  so  evidently  dying,  she  too  rose  from  her 
recumbent  position,  and  clasping  her  hands  as  if  in  the  act  of  prayer, 
while  her  eyes  still  remained  fixed  immoveaUy  on  his  &ce,  she  sank 
down  upon  her  knees  at  his  feet.  A  film  seemed  to  come  across  her 
eyes— a  low  muimur,  that  was  scarce  a  groan,  broke  from  her  lips. 
Sie  fell  forward  on  the  ground— and  the  spirit  departed  for  ever  fiom 
its  cky. 

The  monk  grasped  his  forehead  with  his  hand,  and  gazed  on  her 
for  a  moment  with  a  look  full  of  mingled  feelinga— love,  and  anger, 
and  sorrow,  and  despair — then  raising  the  body  in  his  arms  he  plsiced 
it  on  the  couch  where  she  hod  been  lying,  smoothed  the  discomposed 
limbs,  closed  the  eyes  that  seemed  still  turned  imploringly  towards 
him,  and  three  times  printed  a  long  kiss  upon  the  pole  lips  of  the 
dead.  Then  turning  hastily  away,  thrust  his  right  hand  into  his 
robe,  and  exclaiming,  **  Now !  now !"  he  rushed  out  of  the  apartment 

Henry  Masterton  paced  along  the  length  of  his  brother's  hall ;  and 


every  two  or  duee  minutes  he  turned  and  Ustsned— but  nothing 
sounded  as  if  the  confession  had  reached  its  ckise,  or  as  if  he  for 
whom  he  waited  had  arrived.  It  was  all  silent,  and  with  feelings  for 
more  deeply  pained  than  cold  reason  justified,  both  for  the  unh^>py 
woman  who  had  hurried  her  own  &te,  and  for  him  who  was  to  re- 
turn and  find  his  happiness,  however  unholy,  blasted,  Henry  tmvened 
and  re-traversed  the  saloon  which  he  had  first  entered.  He  then 
paused,  and  raising  the  various  articles  that  were  strewed  on  the 
table,  endeavoured,  notwithstanding  the  pain  he  had  before  sufiered 
in  the  contemplation,  to  turn  his  mind  from  the  anxious  dread  of  the 
present,  to  the  memories  of  the  past  But  now  every  ol^ject  connected 
itself  with  the  scene  that  was  passing  so  near  him.  He  lifled  the 
glove  he  had  before  remariced,  but  in  the  back  there  was  a  deep  cut, 
and  he  found  it  broadly  spotted  with  blood.  A  large  chalice,  wrought 
in  some  foreign  work  shop,  stood  beside  it,  and  on  examining  the 
mounting  he  found  that  it  was  supported  by  sculls  neatly  imitated  in 
silver,  while  on  the  stalk  some  trembling  wit  hod  insulted  the  hu- 
manity he  partook  and  the  fate  he  dreaded,  by  a  scurvy  jest,  for  the 
sake  of  seeming  bold  in  the  eyes  of  insects  like  himself  Many  other 
objects  of  curiosity,  or  elegance,  lay  near ;  but  when  the  mind  is  fiill 
of  any  one  subject,  where  con  the  matter  be  found  between  which 
and  the  engrossing  topic  some  associations  will  not  be  discovered  ? 

Weary,  woful,  anxious,  the  young  Cavalier  cast  himself  on  a  chair» 
and  gave  himself  up  to  thought,  which  poured  upon  his  brain  like  a 
troubled  and  a  swelling  sea  running  over  the  sands  of  the  shore,  with 
a  thousand  waves  ffowing  indistinctly  one  into  the  other.  Who  waa 
this  Benedictine,  he  asked  himself^  whose  interest  in  aU  that  oaocenied 
him  was  so  great?  What  was  between  him  and  Walter  Dixon f 
Why  was  he  seen  in  oompanionsip  with  him,  when  be  knew  him  to 
be  a  villain  ?  What  could  be  his  personal  oonoera  in  the  afiEoixs  of 
his  brother  f 

While  he  osked  himself  these  questions,  he  almost  regretted  that 
he  had  called  the  Benedictine  to  the  death-bead  of  Lady  Eleanor 
Fleming ;  but  then  again  he  had  ever  remaiked  that  there  was  a  dig- 
nity and  nobility  of  feeling  in  the  monk,  which  as  it  brokjs  forth  in 
minute  traits  and  accidental  circumstances,  could  hardly  be  aflBscted, 
and  which  would  guard  against  his  making  an  evil  use  of  any  diing 
he  might  learn.  Besides,  there  was  the  wal  of  confession— a  seal 
which,  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  had  never  been  known  to  be  vio- 
lated—that secured  his  silence  and  the  oblivion  of  all  that  might  bo 
intrusted  to  his  ear. 

The  mind  of  the  young  Cavalier  next  turned  to  the  feelings  of  his 
brother ;  and  he  calculated  with  pain  to  himself  all  the  agony  thai 
Frank  would  feel  if,  as  he  had  divined  from  some  casual  worda  of 
Lady  Eleanor,  any  unkindness  op  his  part  had  prompted  the  fotal  act 
to  which  she  had  recourse.  To  lead  a  woman's  love  into  sin — to 
teach  her  to  violate  her  plighted  foith — to  rob  her  <^  state  and  station, 
virtue  and  good  name,  and  then  to  let  her  feel  for  one  moment  how 
she  had  fallen — to  dispel  the  bright  dream,  and  leave  nothing  but  the 
fearful  truth — to  make  her  feel  the  ingratitude  of  him  whom  she  had 
loved  and  trusted — to  repay  all  her  sacrifices  even  by  an  unkind 
word ! — ^It  was  what  Henry  could  scarcely  conceive ;  and  yet  there 
was  something  which  whispered  that  in  his  brother's  case  it  might  be 
so.  Frank's  sneer  had  been,  from  his  boyhood,  as  untameable  as  the 
tiger.  It  had  spared  none,  it  was  easily  excited ;  and  how  dreadful 
must  be  a  sneer  from  one  for  whose  love  she  had  crushed  the  future, 
to  one  whose  future  was  all  crushed ! 

As  he  thus  thought,  a  sound  struck  his  ear  as  of  a  closing-door,  and 
forgetting  that  he  had  been  before  deceived,  he  looked  round  ftir  his 
page,  to  send  him  out  in  order  to  see  who  it  was.  He  then  first  per- 
ceived that  the  boy  was  absent,  and  rising,  he  proceeded  to  the  end  of 
the  corridor,  in  which,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  him. 

"  What,  eaves-dropping,  sir  !*'  he  exclaimed,  catching  him  by  the 
shoulder ;  **  I  thought  you  had  been  better  trained  and  nurtured.  Do 
you  not  know  that  disgrace  and  shame  attend  the  spy  even  to  his 
death  ?" 

"  I  spy  on  no  (me  but  an  enemy,"  replied  the  boy  boldly,  but  co- 
louring deeply  at  the  same  time ;  "  and  to  discover  .a  spy  it  is  but  fiur 
to  listen  to  his  words.  Now,  I  hold  that  a  roan  who  comes  hither  in 
a  difilerent  shape  from  his  true  one,  who  omceals  his  name  and  statiflo, 
and  who  winds  himself  into  your  thought,  while  he  hides  from  yoa 
his  own — ^I  hdd  that  man  to  be  a  spy  indeed^— But  hark  I  there  are 
horses  in  the  court-yard,  and  there  is  a  foot  in  the  vestibule." 

As  he  spoke,  the  sounds  caught  the  ear  of  his  master  also,  though 
amid  the  clattering  of  several  horses*  hoofs  on  the  stones  of  the  paved 
court  he  could  not  distinguish  at  first  the  tread  of  a  foot  in  the  vesti- 
bule below.  In  a  moment  after,  however,  the  staircase  echoed  to  the 
step  of  some  one  coming  fiist;  and  a  few  words  spoken  rapidly  between 
two  persons  without  followed. 

**  No,  no,  sir!  come  in!"  cried  the  voice  of  Lord  Mosterton  as  the 
door  opened.  *'  You  have  put  the  lion  on  the  track,  and  you  shall  i 
him  run  down  the  quarry,  or  feel  his  fiings  yourself^— Shut  the 
there  below  and  see  that  no  one  passes  out!"  Axtd  instantly  after 
having  given  this  order,  he  entered  the  saloon. 

He  was  evidendy  heated  and  excited,  and  his  dress  which  ahowad 
no  wariike  jHrepctfations  for  the  civil  contentions  in  which  he  bad  been 
wielding  his  sword,  bore,  nevertheless,  evident  traces  of  a  deep  and 
desperate  struggle.  His  hat  was  cut  through — ^his  face  was  blackened 
with  smoke  and  gunpowder,  and  his  gloves  were  stained  with  blood. 
His  eye  instantly  fell  upon  Henry  as  he  entered;  and  he  paused  sud 
denly  in  his  advance,  with  marks  of  unfeigned  astonishment 
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. ."Harry r*  he  ezdauned,  '*joa here ! — ^Thifl is  imezpected ;"  and  he 
tamed  to  the  person  who  followed  him — ^no  other  than  M^jor-general 
Walter  IHioor— asking  with  a  curling  lip,  **  Think  you,  sir,  my  brother 
does  me  the  fevour  to  lead  the  wolf  to  my  sheepfold !  But  we  shaU 
■oon  fee  more.'* 

"Speak  with  me  a  moment,  Frank !"  exclaimed  Henry,  seeing  him 
advancing  at  once  to  the  opposite  door  without  taking  further  notice 
of  him.  *' For  God's  sake,  do  not  go  there  in  your  present  state  of 
rafaid !    What  is  the  matter,  Franks* 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Henry  Masterton!"  replied  his  brother  "Tell 
me,  is  Sir  Andrew  Fleming  in  my  house,  or  is  he  not  f  He  once  forgot 
his  priestship  to  draw  steel  upon  me ;  and  if  I  find  him,  I  shall  not 
remember  his  sanctity  now." 

"You  will  find  no  one  there,  Frank,"  answered  Henry,  "but  a 
monk  and  a  dying  woman !  You  know  not  what  has  occurred,  and 
yon  are  unfit  to  meet  the  scene  before  you.  Pause  for  a  moment, 
Frank,  and  hear  me !" 

"A  dying  women !"  exclaimed  Lord  Masterton — "  a  dying  woman! 
What  do  you  meanf — ^Who  is  dying  f"  and  as  he  spoke  he  turned 
deadly  pale  with  the  fbrbodings  which  rushed  acrioss  his  mind. 
Henry  paused,  embarrassed  how  to  tell  the  sad  tidings  he  had  to  com- 
municate— ^'<What  is  itf  Speak,  Harry!"  continued  Lord Masterttm. 
"'Yoar  looks  are  not  enough— Is  it — ^is  it  Ellen  7" 

"It  is,  indeed,  Frank,"  replied  Henry. 

"  Then  that  villain  has  been  here  and  killed  her!"  exclaimed  the 
young  nobleman.  "  Let  me  go,  Henry  MastertoEb— I  most  and  wiU  go 
to  her." 

As  he  spoke,  the  opposite  door  opened. — ^Within  two  yards  of  it 
stood  Lord  Masterton;  Henry's  hand  was  still  upon  his  arm;  and  about 
a  couple  of  paces  behind;  Walter  Dixon  had  stopped  without  speaking, 
while  the  above  oonvenation  took  place  between  the  two  brothers. 
The  door  was  fiimg  violently  open,  die  tapestry  was  pushed  aside,  and 
the  Benedictine  imde  into  the  room  with  madness  and  fury  in  his 
whole  aspect  He  paused  a  single  instant,  when  he  found  himself  so 
suddenly  in  the  presence  of  several  other  persons;  but  his  eyes  the 
moment  after  fixed  upon  Lord  Masterton  with  an  expression  of  deadly 
oonoentrated  hatred ;  and,  in  an  instant,  before  any  one  could  make  a 
movement,  he  withdrew  his  right  hand  from  his  bosom,  clasped  tight 
KMind  something  that  glittered  as  he  nised  it  in  the  air,  and  struck 
the  young  noblenuin  a  blow  so  quick  and  seemingly  so  slight,  that  one 
could  scarce  conceive  it  would  have  shaken  a  child. 

Lord  Masterton  stretched  forth  his  hand,  as  if  to  gn»p  his  aanUant 
by  die  throat — ^but  his  eyes  rolled  unmeaningly  in  his  bead,  and  reel- 
ing a  moment  where  he  stood,  he  fell  back  into  the  arms  of  his  brother, 
delugii^  him  with  blood. 

"Villain!"  cried  Walter  Dixon,  "atrocious  villain!"  and  drawing 
his  sword  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  he  at  once  passed  it  through 
the  body  of  the  murderer.  The  monk  strove  to  strike  him  with  the 
dagger  he  still  grasped,  but  his  blow  foil  wide  and  the  parliamentsr 
rian  again  plunged  his  sword  into  his  bosom.  Without  a  word,  or  a 
cry,  or  a  groan.  Sir  Andrew  Fleming — ^ibr  he  indeed  it  was — ^fell 
dead  upon  the  floor.  Both  the  first  and  the  second  wound  he  had 
received  were  of  a  mortal  kind,  and  he  was  dead  before  his  head 
struck  the  ground.  Not  a  movement,  not  a  shudder,  not  a  OMivtdsive 
gasp  intervened ;  but  there  he  lay-— now  a  living  man,  and  now  a 
corpse. 

^ot  so  Lord  Mssterton.  The  dagger  had  struck  him  between  the 
first  and  second  ribs,  and  had  divided  some  laige  blood-vessel  in  its 
passage;  but  he  yet  lived;  and  while  the  gore  poured  forth  from  his 
bosom  with  fearful  rapidity,  he  pressed  his  brother's  hand— as  Henry 
endeavored  to  stanch  the  blood — but  forcibly  resisted  the  attempt 
By  this  time  the  room  was  full  of  servants,  who  had  returned  with  their 
lord  fiora  the  struggle  which  had  taken  place  that  nuHiiing  between 
the  Fonde  and  the  troops  of  the  court  on  the  little  plain  of  St  Michel, 
and  who  had  followed  him  towards  the  saloon,  after  closing  the  doors 
according  to  his  order.  Two  of  them  had  arrived  in  time  to  behold 
the  fidl  of  the  Benedictine,  and  all  ran  forward  to  aid  their  lord,  but 
he  refused  any  assistance,  and  pointing  forward  to  the  door,  pronounced 
with  painful  struggles  the  word  "  Eleanor."  One  of  the  men  instantly 
tan  to  fulfil  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  master's  desire,  and  to  call 
the  unhappy  lady  to  bis  side;  but  he  returned  in  a  moment,  after  still 
paler  than  he  went,  followed  by  the  attendant  who  had  witnessed 
her  mistress's  agonies,  and  had  by  this  time  learned  her  death. 

"Gracious  God!"  she  cried,  clasping  her  hands  as  she  gazed  upon 
the  prostrate  form  of  Lord  Masterton,  who  lay  with  his  head  supported 
on  his  brother's  arm  as  Henry  knelt  beside  him.  "Gracious  God! 
and  he  djring  tool  I.  told  my  lady  what  would  come  of  it  when  she 
took  the  firtt  step." 

"Your  misiiess!  your  mistress!"  ejaculated  Lord  Masterton,  strug- 
f^ing  with  the  sufibcating  blood  that  seemed  to  pour  into  his  chest  and 
choke  his  uttoiance,  "  Your  mistress.  Bertha!" 

"Alas,  my  lord!  I  have  no  lady,  now!"  replied  the  woman. 

I^rd  Mastorton  closed  his  eyes,  raised  his  hand,  and  let  it  fall  again 
vpoD  the  ground.  His  eyes  opened,  his  under-jaw  dropped,  and 
Xlaory  Mastorton  was  alone — the  last  of  his  race ! 

There  was  a  momentary  pause,  as  the  young  Cavalier  gazed  close 
and  intently  upon  his  brother's  face,  and  all  the  rest  hung  over  him 
in  painful  and  fearful  expectation,  not  knowing  whether  the  last  breath 
had  parted  forever  from  the  lips  of  the  young  English  noble  or  not 
Bot  no  light  came  back  into  the  glassy  eyes ;  nor  another  breath 
heaved  the  heavy  bosom  of  the  dead;  and  Henry  Mastorton  gendy 
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laid  down  the  head  of  his  brother,  and  rose  up  as  from  some  IwrriUa; 
dream.  j|^ 

The  servants  who  stood  round  him  were  all  French,  and  knew  him 
not;  but  from  some  instinctive  perception,  that  his  interest  in  the  dyiag 
man  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  person  present,  they  had 
remained  passive  round  him  while  he  upheld  the  body  of  his  brother 
in  his  arms.  Now,  however,  they  began  to  ask  each  other  who  he 
was,  and  one  more  shrewd  and  carefiil  than  the  rest  left  the  room 
hastily  to  seek  the  criminal  lieutenant  of  the  ci^,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  cognizance  of  all  that  had  occurred. 

To  the  other  servants  the  attendant  who  had  followed  Lady  Eleanor 
fix>m  England  soon  explained  that  the  young  gentleman  they  saw  was 
the  brother  of  their  dead  lord,  and  prompt  obedience  to  his  oomnwinds 
and  ready  profifers  of  service  v^ere  the  consequences. 

Walter  Dixon  in  the  mean  time,  while  these  events  were  rapidly 
passing  near,  had  coolly  wiped  his  sword  in  his  glove  and  returned 
it  to  its  sheath.  He  then  approached  the  body  of  the  Benedictine, 
who  had  follen  forward  on  his  foce ;  and  after  gazing  on  it  for  a. 
nxMnent  as  it  lay,  he  turned  it  over  with  his  foot,  even  while  the  yet 
unstififened  limbs  hung  languidly  back  in  the  position  they  had 
ed,  with  the  flaccid  relaxation  of  the  late  death.  When  he  had 
ceeded  in  rolhng  over  die  body  without  touching  it  with  his 
he  looked  steadftstly  on  the  countenance  of  the  dead  man,  as  if  study- 
ing carefully  tlie  lineamenti  of  that  cold  meaningless  ftce. 

"Thou  art  changed,"  he  said  at  length,  addressing  the  corpse. 
"Thou  art  changed,  but  still  the  same.  I  did  not  think  it  would  be 
my  hand  which  should  do  it     But  it  is  right  as  it  is." 

He  then  turned  towards  the  young  Cavalier,  who  was  still  stand- 
ing by  the  side  of  his  dead  brother. 

"  Henry  Lord  Masterton,"  he  said,  "  I  omgratulato  you  on  your 
accession  to  your  fomily  honours.  May  you  ei\)oy  them  more  wisely 
than  those  that  ara  .gone!" 

.He  spoke  calmly  and  seriously ;  but  Henry  felt  as  if  the  very  word 
congratulation  were  an  insult  at  such  a  moment 

"I  thank  you  not  for  yqur  congratulations,  sir,"  he  replied ;  **  because, 
standing  with  so  many  causes  of  grief  around  me,  I  have  litde  sutgect 
for  oongratulalion  in  my  fete.  But  I  thank  you.  General  Dixon,  for 
having  avenged  my  brother  with  such  ready  zeal,  although — if  the 
idea  which  has  but  now  crossed  my  mind  be  true,  and  this  dead  man 
be  Sir  Andrew  Fleming — perhaps  your  sword  was  the  servant  of  your 
own  interest,  as  well  as  of  my  indignation." 

"  You.  do  me  mure,  and  less  than  justice,  young  gentleman,"  replied 
the  other.  "  I  acted  from  impulse,  and  therefore  not  on  the  totse  /frill- 
ed of  consulting  my  own  interest,  as  I  should  call  it,  or  the  base  one 
as  you  might  term  it  It  is  fortunate,  however,  and  rare,  to  find  so 
foolish  an  act  as  the  yielding  to  impulse  rewarded  by  the  removal  of 
an  obstacle  in  oar  path.  However,  jni2or,  as  these  knaves  will 
soon  learn  to  call  you,  let  me  advise  you  to  make  haste,  and  secure  all 
that  your  brother  has  left  of  valuable  in  this  country,  otherwise  hia 
most  Christian  majesty  will  come  in  with  his  droit  d'aubainet  and 
sweep  all,  as  clean  as  a  dog  licks  a  greasy  plate." 

Heniy  turned  away  in  disgust  "I  understand,  sir,"  he  answered* 
as  he  iN^lked  towards  the  inner  chamber,  "  that  one  of  the  servants 
has  gone  to  summon  the  criminal  lieutenant,  for  whose  arrival  we 
must  all  of  course  wait  I  seek  to  be  alone  at  present,  therefore  I 
leave  you;  but  we  may  have  to  speak  more  hereafter,  ere  we  part" 

Thus  saying,  he  turned  and  left  the  room,  while  Walter  Dixon  with 
a  sneer,  observed  that  he  had  grown  both  solemn  and  proud  on  his 
new  lordship.  It  may  easily  be  conceived  however,  that  the  infinity 
of  new  thoughts  and  feelings  which  rushed  upon  the  mind  of  Henry 
Masterton  demanded  some  pause  of  solitary  reflection.  All  the  pain- 
ful scenes  through  which  he  bad  passed  that  day  floated  oonAised 
before  lus  eyes  like  the  memory  of  a  fiightful  dream,  and  he  could 
scarcely  believe  they  were  real.  When,  however,  he  had  paused  lor 
a  time  upon  the  mere  foots,  he  began  naturally  to  seek  the  causes  of 
what  had  taken  place,  and  as  he  did  so,  he  was  led  strongly  to  suspect 
that  Walter  Dixon  was  no  mean  mover  in  the  whole. — Might  he  not. 
whose  interest  it  was  to  remove  Sir  Andrew  Fleming  from  his  path 
— might  he  not  be  the  person  to  tell  him  that  his  faidiless  wife  was 
then  in  Paris  with  her  paramour?  Might  he  not  lead  him  to  the  very 
dwelling  near  which  he  had  met  the  monk  that  morning  T  and  might 
he  not  then,  as  he  had  seen  him  do,  brings  back,  the  passionate  and 
fearless  lover,  to  dispute  the  unhappy  woman  with  her  fierce  and 
I^irenzied  husband  f  The  event  perhaps  had  not  bten  exactly  such  as 
he  expected ;  but  in  such  an  afiray  as  was  certain  to  take  place  under 
those  circumstances,  the  calm  and  calculating  villain  had  probably 
felt  sure  of  finding  means  to  work  out  the  purposes  of  self-interest. 
Such  at  least  had  been  the  result;  and  on  comparing  his  past  history 
with  the  present  cireumstancee,  Henry  found  that  all  the  ol^ecta 
for  which  Walter  Dixon  had  been  striving  through  life  were  attained 
by  the  events  of  that  morning.  He  had  avenged  himself  with  his 
own  hand  on  hifti  who  had  crossed  him  in  love  and  in  ambidon,  and 
he  had  removed  the  only  obstacle  to  his  possession  of  those  estates 
which  he  had  so  l(mg  coveted. 

Other  considerations  dien  followed,  and  the  more  Henry  Masterton 
found  himself  alone  in  the  world  by  the  death  of  the  last  member  of  his 
fomily,  the  more  his  heart  turned  yearning  towards  her  who  alone 
had  the  power  to  replace  them  all.  But  where  was  he  to  fmd  her? 
The  dead  murderer  of  his  brother  was  the  last  who  could  give  him 
any  clew  to  her  place  of  dwelling.  With  him  the  secret  of  her 
removal  and  the  knowledge  of  her  abode  had  died,  and  the  last  link 
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of  die  diaixi  was  broken.  Tt  might  be  yean,  he  thoaght,  long  vean 
b^jSsjre  he  ^iind  her ;  apd  that  fyncy  added  to  all  that  he  had  sunered 
apd  undergone  that  day — ihe  first  which  he  had  stirred  abroad  since 
lijs  long  and  painful  illness— totally  overcame  him,  and  casting  him- 
self on  a  seat  before  the  table,  he  buried  his  face  in  his  arms,  and 
gaye  up  his  mind  to  every  painful  anticipation.  He  had  not  sat  long, 
when  Imle  Ball-o'-fire  ran  in,  to  aruiounce  the  arrival  of  an  officer 
called  the  quatemier,  with  his  commisi-aries  and  a  Lody  (if  archers,  the 
criminid  lieutenant  not  having  been  found.  An  immediate  inquiry 
began  to  take  place  into  the  events  of  the  morning,  and  the  officer  of 
police  commenced  his  operations  by  putting  evciy  person  present 
lender  the  surveillance  of  his  archers,  sagely  remarking,  that  qs  three 
persons  were,  he  found  killed,  somebody  must  have  ki11e<I  them.  The 
English  refugees,  he  aL«o  remarked,  were  always  filling  Paris  with 
their  squabble?,  and  it  was  high  time  that  the  law  shoald  take  severe 
notice  of  their  irregularities.  Af^er  these  preliminary  oljservations, 
he  proceeded  to  \iew  (he  bodies  as  they  lay,  taking  a  written  note  of 
t}ieir  exact  state,  and  then  to  examine  the  persons  present. 

Ilenry,  as  brother  of  the  dead  nobleman,  was  the  first  he  diought 
i!t  to  interrogate;  and  as  the  first  also,  his  examination  was  protracted 
to  a  fitfiguing  length,  having  to  explain  who  all  the  parties  were. — 
When  his  evidence  was  gone  through,  that  of  Waller  Dixon  and  the 
8er\'ant8  was  taken;  and  it  became  very  plain — the  quaternier  de- 
clared— that  the  Benedictine  monk,  fbrmerly  the  husband  of  the  lady 
who  had  poisoned  herself,  had  In  a  fit  of  wrath  and  jealousy  stabbed 
her  seducer.  So  far  all  was  clear;  but  when  little  Ball-o*-fire's 
e|i|mini^on  was  entered  into,  though  some  embarrassment  occurred, 
flom  his  difficulty  in  speaking  French^  jret  he  positively  declared  that 
Walter  Dixon's  sword  was  4ravv'n  befbre  the  monk  had  struck  his 
master's  brother,  and  adhered  to  (he  declaration,  in  spite  of  the  con- 
tradictions of  the  English  officer  and  the  cross-examination  of  the 
Parisians. 

Henry  acknowledged  that  he  could  give  no  light  upon  the  subject, 
as  his  back  had  been  turned  to  Walter  Dixon  at  the  time;  nor  could 
the  seryaQtp  aflbrd  any  information  corrob^jrativc  of  either  one  state- 
ment or  the  other,  as,  when  the  first  of  them  arrived  in  the  room,  tlie 
monk  was  already  falling. 

In  tlie  opinion  of  the  quaternier,  who  was  fulf  of  most  excellent 
(}ifieronces,  those  eotilradictory  statements  were  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  If,  after  seeing  a  fViend 
slain  hy  another  man,  he  argued,  one  draws  one's  sword  and  slays 
the  murderer,  one  is  fhlly  justified ;  Ibr  Heaven  knows  how  many  more 
inufi)o|B  that  man  might  commit;  but  if  the  sword  be  drawn,  as  here 
s(atQd,  befbre  a  blow  is  stiiick,  or,  as  the  bo^'  declares,  befbre  it  is 
•veil  menaced,  it  shows  a  predetermination  in  the  drawer  to  kill 
BWie  one.  "I  shall,  therefore,  certainly,"  he  continued,  ** release  all 
p^9l  here  present,  except  the  aforesaid  Walter  Dixon,  whom  I  shall 
CfLTfy  with  me  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  wait  the  further  perquisitions 
c^the  criminul  lieutenant.  All  the  others,  however,  must  inscribe 
their  names  and  places  of  dwelling  in  this  book,  that  they  may  be 
called  upon  aa  witnesses,  should  the  case  require  it ;  and  in  the  mean 
tliUQ,  qvery  one  must  quit  the  house,  till  such  time  as  the  proper 
officer,  ^  the  Wng  appointed  to  collect  the  droits  d'aubaine,  have 
iy>ttcti,  and  take  heed  that  his  mcgesty  be  not  defrauded  of  his  dues." 
Wf^ltef  Dixon  threatened  and  remonstrated,  but  in  vain.  And  afVer 
l)|iving  enrolled  all  the  names  of  the  persons  present,  examined  the 
yfhplfi  premises,  and  locked  tlie  various  doors,  the  quatemier  and  his 
i|rph«fs  caused  every  one  to  vacate  the  saloon,  in  order  that  he  might 
secure  the  last  door,  The  wrath  of  the  parliamentary  officer,  however, 
kijeii^'  np  hounds ;  and  as  he  passed  out,  he  struck  the  page,  whose 
tftstimony  had  occasioned  his  confinement,  a  violent  blow  with  his 
clenched  fist.  The  boy  Instantly  betook  himself  to  his  dagger,  and 
Wo^i"  Dixon's  life  would  have  been  held  by  a  frail  tenure,  had 
i)Ot  one  pf  the  archers  seized  the  page  in  his  arms,  and  his  master 
CQniip&nd^  him  to  sheath  his  weapon. 

Ife  di4  as  he  was  ordered ;  but  before  he  did  so,  he  shook  tho 
h)l!^e  a(  his  adversary,  adding  the  >vord,  "Beware!" 

The  parliamentarian  gave  him  a  glance  of  scorti,  and  the  quatemier, 
9lWr  hsiviilg  inibrmed  the  young  Cavalier  that  the  following  morning 
Hdini(taftce  would  be  given  to  himself,  or  any  one  on  his  part,  to  per- 
fbnji  the  last  offices  for  the  dead,  led  his  prisoner  away,  and  Henry 
^g^terton  turned  towards  his  own  dwelling.  He  had  scarcely 
reache(]  thp  gate  of  the  court,  however,  when  he  was  overtaken  by 
1^  brother's  servants,  demanding  payment  of  tlicir  wages ;  and  though 
somewhat  sjck  at  the  obtrusion  of  their  petty  self-interests  upon  the 
sorrpw^  wd  distresses  which  at  that  moment  occupied  his  mind,  he 
[nformed  them  that,  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  the  inhuman  and  ui\just 
iyiw  which  appropriated  all  the  eflfects  of  a  stranger  dying  in  France 
tp  the  cfown,  made  a  provision  for  the  payment  of  all  just  debts. — 
^9verth<?lo§s.  to  put  them  more  at  (heir  ease,  he  gave  them  his  ad- 
4r§^  at  thp  Hotel  of  Monsieur  do  Vitray,  and  infonncd  them  that  if 
theif  claim<l  were  not  discharged  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
aubiange,  he  would  take  care  that  they  should  be  paid. 

THe  fepiale  attendant  of  Lady  Eleanor  Fleming  had  been  permitted 
ly  thp  qu^teniier  to  keep  possession  of  the  vacant  chambers  in  the 
I^War  pBTt  of  ^e  house ;  and  as,  from  various  circtimstances,  Henry 
Vns  inclined  to  believe  that  she  possessed  a  better  mind  than  perhaps 
iQlght  bnve  beep  pxpected.  he  spoke  t^  fbw  words  of  comfbrt  and  con- 
spjftUon  tQ  heri  assuring  her  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  make 
hfif  Aitnie  fyt^  easy  and  comfortable. 

'I  am  a  Catholic,  sir,  as  was  my  mistress,"  she  replied,  ''and  I 


desire  nothing  but  io  retire  into  a  eonvent.  I  was  brought  up  with 
my  ladv  fimn  her  infkncy,  and  I  easily  taught  myself  to  have  no  ol»- 
ject  in  iifi)  but  her.  I  have  seen  her  father  first,  and  herself  afterwanl, 
throw  away  all  the  happiness  that  the  might  have  ef^oyed.  With 
every  gifl  that  Heaven  could  bestow — a  splendid  fortune — high  rank 
—great  beauty — ^fine  talents— and,  indeml,  indeed,  sir — ^though  you 
think  not — en  excellent  heart :  from  some  error  in  her  early  education, 
I  have  seen  her  pass  through  life  without  happiness,  and  die  a  terrible 
and  a  painful  death,  at  seven-and-twenty  years  of  age.  I  have  had 
enough  of  the  worid,  sir,  and  all  I  wish  is  to  leave  it  fbrever.** 

The  dull  liglit  of  a  short  winter's  day  waa  beginning  to  drew  to  ifa 
close  as  Henry  Masterton  returned  towards  tiie  hotel  of  Monsieur  dtt 
Vitray.  On  entring  the  court  he  found  the  whole  house  in  confiuiQR, 
and  soon  discovered,  by  the  various  exclamations  of  tlie  servants,  that 
he  was  himself  the  cause. 

"Here  he  is!  here  he  is!"  cried  one.  ''Run  and  tell  monReur,'* 
exclaimed  another.  "  Monsieur  has  been  seeking  fot  yon,  sir,  hi^ 
and  low,"  said  a  third. 

"How  could  you  be  so  impmdent,  roon  cher  ami!**  cried  Monsieur 
de  Vitray  himself,  coming  down  the  steps  of  his  house  into  the  court 
to  meet  his  young  friend,  and  still  habited  in  the  euiniss  end  bifie 
searf  which  he  had  home  in  the  day's  skirmish.  ''How  could  you  be 
so  imprudent!  If  you  are  not  carefhl  for  yonr  own  sake,  you  should 
really  be  careful  for  tiie  sake  of  my  reputa^on.  Your  Engliah  friends 
will  say  that  the  Frenchman  did  not  take  sufllHent  charge  of  you,  and 
it  will  get  abroad  that  the  French  are  an  inhospitable  people;  wher««s, 
on  the  contrary,  if  there  be  a  land  on  earth  which  is  really  the  temple 
of  hospitality,  it  is  France.  I  know  my  own  incapacity  and  my  own 
iiTipcrfections,  and  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  if  you  had  fidlen  info 
the  hands  of  more  capable  and  wealthy  men  than  myself,  and  af  a  time 
when  the  tranquillity  of  dte  ootmtry  permitted  greater  attention,  yon 
wiNild  have  received  a  thousand  times  more  kfndneas  than  I  have  hod 
it  in  my  power  to  show.  Neverrtieless,  tlie  will  has  not  been  wanting, 
and  you  must  not  endanger  your  own  life,  and  my  credit,  and  die 
honour  of  France,  by  such  imprudence.  I  could  not  and  would  not 
believe  the  servants  who  told  me  you  had  left  the  hoose.'* 

To  stop  him  befbre  he  got  to  the  end  of  his  speech  vras  impossible, 
and  Heniv  was  obliged  to  hear  him  out  As  soon  as  he  paused, 
however,  he  told  him  that  the  cause  of  his  going  forth  was  one  of  too 
miich  consequence  to  be  neglected,  and  that  during  his  absence  fhmi 
the  house  he  had  met  with  many  circumstances  to  distiesa  and  horrify 
him,  in  regard  to  which  he  would  beg  his  counsel  and  assiefance. 

"Willingly,  willingly,  my  dear  young  gentlaroan,"  replied  Montieu? 
de  Vitray ;  "  willingly  shall  you  have  such  poor  advice  aa  my  mind 
can  furnish,  and  such  poor  aaristance  as  my  power  can  oflbrd.  But 
let  us  in  out  of  the  cold  air.  Venire  Saini  Orie !  I  find  I  have  a  touch 
of  the  rheumatism,  and  I  do  net  bear  my  cnirasi  as  easily  as  I  did  In 
fbrmer  days.  Go  into  the  little  cabinet,  we  will  sup  alone  by  a 
blann|f  fire,  and  I  will  bid  the  servants  deny  me  to  evary  one  but  onr 
friend  Dom  Andre ;  and  his  advice,  you  know,  may  be  very  aefvioeahlo 
also." 

"No,  no."'  replied  Hemy,  vrith  a  shudder,  while  the  iraaga  of  tho 
Benedictine  as  he  had  last  seen  him  came  up  befbre  his  eyes.  "No^ 
no!  he  mil  not  come  this  night— nor  ever  again,"  he  mutterad  to 
himself. 

"Well,  well!"  rejoined  Monsieur  de  Vitray.  "We  will  shut  oup 
door  then  on  all  the  world.  I  will  cast  ofiT  tiiis  heavy  ouinns,  and 
change  my  apparel,  and  will  join  you  in  a  moment" 

"I  too  must  change  my  dress,"  replied  Henry,  "fi>r  toy  coat  la  stlfT 
with  blood." 

"With  blood!"  exclaimed  Monsieur  de  Vitray  t  *»you  are  not  surely 
wounded  again!  Yoimg  gentleman,  yon  will  contrive  to  abridge 
your  space  of  life  to  a  very  narrow  span,  if  you  do  not  take  better  care.** 

"  It  is  not  my  own  blood,"  replied  Henry,  in  a  melancerfy  tone  j 
"  though  too  near  akin  to  mine,  unhafqilly." 

"What  an  aflalr  of  honour;"  cried  Monsieur  de  Vitray,  in  a  IMter 
tone;  "you  were  not  fit,  indeed,  my  youn^  Aiend;  yon  were  not  nt — 
But  since  it  is  so,  change  your  garb,  come  down  to  my  ticde  cahteet; 
and  we  will  talk  it  all  over  alone." 

Thus  saying,  he  skipt  up  the  stairs  with  strange  symptoma  in 
all  his  movements  of  rheumatism  struggling  hard  With  habimal  graoo 
and  activity.  Henry,  in  the  mean  time,  preeeoded  slowly  to  Ua 
chamber,  changed  hfs  dress,  which  was  stiff  with  his  brother's  blood, 
and  then  descending  to  Monsieur  de  Vitray  Hi  private  cabinet,  coat 
himself  into  a  chair  before  the  fire,  to  wait  that  g^itlenmn's  return. 
As  he  sat  there,  for  the  first  time  during  the  whole  day,  he  fell  his 
wound :  so  absorbing  had  been  the  interest  of  the  scenes  through 
which  he  had  passed,  that  they  had  not  only  occupied  all  his  thoo^to, 
but  seemed  also  to  have  deadened  his  very  corporeal  ferilngs  f  and  it 
is  possible  that  he  might  stiB  have  forgotten  that  he  was  wounded^ 
had  not  the  remonstrance  of  Monsieur  de  Vitray  recalled  his  situation 
to  his  mind.  Put  his  own  sufferings  did  not  now  divert  his  mind  from 
all  tlie  f)*arful  remembrance  of  that  morning's  events.  Tho  windo^^ 
were  closed,  the  old  dark  tapestry  hung  all  round,  the  fhgots  biased 
and  crackled  bright  and  louo,  the  chair  in  which  he  sat  was  easy  and 
soft ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  every  accessory  of  comfbrt  and  luxury,  and 
ihe  warm,  cheerful  arts  oC  life  but  the  more  strongly  called  op  to  me- 
mory those  he  had  lefl  cold  and  stiff  upon  the  Moody  fioer  where  ihey 
had  fallen,  unwatohed,  untended,  and  alone. 

Monsieur  de  Vitray,  however,  did  not  sufil^r  him  long  to  indulge 
such  sad  thoughts,  but  rejoined  him  in  a  few  menenta,  giving  a  then 
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Md<  drtan  m  1m  «m«  §n  Mrriag  ivppnr  In  all  faonf,  bi!h«iiig  Ughtt, 
attd  rafiMing  €minatt9  to  •very  000  dahqf  the  «t«iiiiif  . 

*«  W«U,  Rty  young  firiond/'  ho  wid,  m  ha  abo  bomA  himself  bofiiro 
tho  wida  «iiiiwMy«  "*  well  how  joo  have  chano^  10  quarrel  with  anf' 
one  ainee  yon  have  been  in  my  houae^  or  hefW  any  one  has  chanced 
to  qnarral  with  yoo*  puadea  me  muob.   Nevenbeleai,  aa  it  ia  ao,  i^^" 

**  Bat;  my  dfar  ait,  it  is  not  to/'  intermpted  the  yoong  Cavaliert 
tahiag  the  only  opponnnity  of  entting  aarom  hia  good  firiend'a  oratiodf 
baftre  it  deviated  into  the  infinite^  **  You  have  iMher  raiaottdeniood 
me.  The  maitar*  I  am  lorry  to  eny*  ia  in  woiae  thnn  n  aimple  duel, 
if  yon  will  he  kind  enough  to  hear  me  aiate  it  to  yon." 

**  I  am  all  attentionp  my  yonng  fiiiend,"  replied  Montieur  de  Vitray, 
''navorthekm,  aUo>w  me  to  remark  thati  whatever  be  the  circnmttancee, 
France  is  a  country  in  which  equality  and  jnaCioe  reign  supreme.  If 
aiqr  one  be  ii^ared,  in  what  ooiintry  ia  radram  so  easy  as  in  France  ? 
— ^  any  one  be  afibcted,  where  «an  he  Atid  that  consolation  which  ia 
to  aAictam  what  jnstaoe  is  to  iigiuy,  so  toon  aa  in  France  7  Sdon 
hinMelf  never  devised  hiws  so  watt  calenlaled  to  promote  the  security 
c£  hidividnals,  die  tranquillity  of  the  pabtic,  the  protection  of  the 
imoeant,  and  the  punishmesit  of  the  guilty,  as  those  which  we  esgoy 
in  Fnaee ;  and,  as  I  ftel  perfectly  oertain  that  you  have  done  nothing 
OB  wksoh  the  brow  of  juatice  sfaoaM  ftnwn,  I  oongratuiate  you  on 
being  aU«  to  seek  the  protectioa  of  her  smile." 

Hemy  faB4  afansat  abandonad  his  purpose  of  oansuUing  Monsieur 
da  Vitiay«  m  deapnr  at  the  flnt  mention  of  France,  but,  when  he 
fimnd  his  ontian  so  aoon  brovght  to  an  and,  he  proceeded  to  relate  to 
ban  ail  the  events  of  the  morning  widiont  ooncealasent  er  reeeAe. 
The  nanually  fine  and  sensitive  nrind  of  his  heater  wm  deeply  af- 
<<c<sd-nt  the  detail,  and  with  the  drops  reaUy  slandii^  in  his  eyes,  he 
psaased  Henry's  Y^anA,  saying,  in  a  very  difierent  tone  fiom  that  which 
Wahor  Dixon  had  enpioyed,  »I  oongmtohito  yon,  with  tears,  my  dear 
yoimg  ftiand,  on  being  the  head  of  your  hoaae.  I  know  how  it  must 
pain  you  to  become,  as  yon  have,  the  rigfatfal  owner  of  a  liigh  station 
-•nnd  I  hope,  too^  of  a  high  Ibrtone— by  the  oniel  death  of  yonr  uB^ 
happy  bmtfier,  bat  at  the  same  time,  it  is  snrely  matter  of  com^mtn- 
ladon  that  an  ilhistnoos  name/  and  a  long  taihentaace  of  honour,  has 
iaUan  into  hands  whence  it  wUl  derive  additional  splendour.  Had  it 
imnained  with  your  brother,  ray  dear  sir,  the  glory  of  your  ftmily 
BMMt  hava  slnaabeMd  in  obscurity,  or  have  been  tarnished  by  open 
vice,  am)  that  most  give  yon  sooie  emvolation  for  the  kns  of  one 
whom,  however  firakf,  yon  seem  to  haire  deeply  loved." 

A  desultory  convefsanon  of  some  length  then  enaned,  in  the  course 
of  which  ereiy  Utile  cifcnmstance  which  Henry  bad  omitted  was 
detailed,  and  mai^  qneoifconi  asked,  and  no  smaD  horror,  and  wonder* 
tad  eoroniseMiion  wen  eapisamd  by  Menrtanr  do  Vitray  at  the  tra* 
gady  of  tho  morning. 

'*  In  regard  to  Sir  Andrew  Fleming,"  he  continued,  **  I  cannot  help 
f^gMOing  Mtt  deeply ;  I  hare  known  him  since  be  fint  canto  to 
Fmnoa  aa  a'young  man  to  perfect  hinMelf  by  traveL  He  was  then 
ta  noMe  a  cavalier  as  yon  woukl  with  to  Vxk  upon,  skillnl  to  a  mimcle 
hi  the  «ie  of  anna,  and  though  toaMiimes  stafnar  than  Us  yonth  could 
jottifyr  he  was  not  avene  to  Innocent  pieaanrai  He  was  nther  way« 
wnrd  and  fltlnl,  however,  whioh  we,  hia  companions^  attribnied  to  a 
«aviain  mihappy  drop  in  bia  Mood,  which  might  Y«ga  towards  insaattity. 
Hto  firther  had  died  by  hit  own  hand,  we  heard,  and  though  the  Imiy 
his  mother  was  aakl  to  be  as  simply  pleddfaig  a  dame  as  any  in  all 
fimnpe,  yet  enough  of  hia  Ibther'a  spirit  reigned  in  his  bosom  to  make 
him  wild  and  vwt«nt  in  his  paasions,  dark  and  afaigular  m  his  capriceai 
When  in  Italy,  we  wero  told  that  he  had  nearly  renoimced  the  world, 
nnd  hscanie  a  baftiboted  Capuchin.  Hf  was  driven  from  Rome  Ibr 
hiilhig  a  cardinal's  nephew  in  a  duel,  and  then  wmidered  aiar 
thMugh  the  East,  I  have  heard  him  say,  and  oven  w  Jemaalem  itself; 
hut  stilly  whenever  he  passed  through  Fianee,  he  tkiled  not  to  paoae 
at  least  teu  days  in  my  dwelling." 

**  And  yet  you  were  very  different  men,"  aaU  the  young  Cavalier. 
"  I  shouM  scareely  have  thought  that  the  hnmoor  of  the  one  would 
have  Bitited  that  (^the  other." 

**  We  were  indeed,  as  difierent  as  two  men  could  be,"  replied  De 
Vitmy,  "  but  #0  had  known  each  odier  hmg,  amd  there  were  a  thou- 
sand pleasant  memories  common  to  aa  both^  Onr  friendabipg  loo,  had 
h«0n  fbrmed  in  the  eipensire  time  of  yonih«  tvhen  hearts  are  open 
■nd  soA;  of  the  impressiona  then  received  many  indeed  are  wiped 
nut-— oUitemted-'-eflhced  and  chenged-^-bot  theae  which  do  last  are 
haniened  by  the  petrifying  power  of  time  into  lines  thatdealh  can  only 
destroy.  Ton  have  hean),  of  oourae,  the  slory  of  hli  love,  his  anr- 
fhtge,  his  jeatousy,  and  hk  separation  fimn  his  wife.  He  came  over 
•gain  to  France  with  ieelmgs  excited  ahnost  w  nadnem ;  the  only 
tfirne  principle  that  seemed  left  in  hia  nrind  was  the  eonviotien  of  its 
heing  afaaolntely  necessary  ibr  him  to  absent  himself  Hmm  her  and 
Anm  her  &mily,  least,  m  he  said,  he  should  destroy  them  oil.  Time, 
however  moderated  bis  feelings ;  and  the  better  spirit  which  alvvays 
governed  him  when  he  was  cool  taught  him  w  reproach  and  cheek 
IridDelf  for  much  of  what  had  pansed.  He  inflicted  on  himself  a  deep 
and  bitter  penance,  and  as  he  ieh  the  aeparation  mint  be  forever,  be 
qoaKfled  hnnself  accordmg  to  the  institnte,  and  emered  the  society  of 
J  a  s. 

''Three  years  th«n  elapsed  without  my  seemg  him,  and  it  was  the 
spring  of  the  last  year  when  he  visited  me  near  Dol  He  was  then 
on  Ms  way  to  England,  his  wife's  fiither  havuig  died,  and  hia  jenlonsy 
of  her  condnct  having  agam  revived.  He  was  accompanied,  atoo  by 
Mocher  Jesttit,' who  went,  I  beliein^  ^  mm»  politital  iDtriggn*  mad  by 


an  English  officer  long  in  the  service  of  FranoOf  whoae  parpose  waa  to 
o^r  his  sword  to  his  native  king  the  moment  he  was  fiaed  fina  Ins 
engagement  to  the  French  crown }  but  it  proved  too  kte.  The  whek 
was  over  beibre  be  arrived/' 

"  May  I  ask  the  names  of  his  companions  T'  demanded  Henry  Mas* 
terton  eagerly,  a  sudden  gleam  of  light  pouring  in  upon  some  poinis 
"ibot  hod  long  been  obscure  to  his  mind's  eye. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Monsieur  de  Vitiay ;  "  the  one  I  knew  sligbtly« 
the  other  I  still  kn<m  well.  The  first  waa  Du  Tillet»  a  Jasuit,  and  ait 
old  friend  of  Sir  Andrew  Fleming  i  thb  other  was  the  waU>kw>wn 
General  St.  Maur.     But  why  do  you  ask  ?" 

**  I  will  tell  you  in  a  moment,"  replied  the  young  Cavalier ;  **  but  first 
let  me  inquiro,  was  there  not  a  striking  Hkeness  between  Du  TiUet 
and  the  man  who  died  to^ay  i" 

**  None  at  all,"  (he  other  answered :  ''  yet  there  might  be  a  little," 
he  added,  afVer  a  nwmeut's  tltought,  **  but  very  sUgbt ;  they  were  both 
dark  men,  and  somewhat  about  the  same  height;  but  that  was  all,  at 
least  to  my  perception." 

**  I  saw  Du  TiUet  the  very  spring  to  which  you  allude,"  replied  the 
young  Cavalier ;  and  it  now  strikes  me  that  it  is  the  ramembranoa  of 
his  &ce  which  has  been  haunting  me  every  time  J  have  looked  upon 
Sir  Andrew  Fleming.    The  Ukeneas  is  so  strong." 

*'You  are  mistaken,"  answered  Monsieur  de  Vitray ;  ''Du  TiUet 
you  could  not  see,  fi>r  he  died  within  five  days  of  his  landing  at  £z« 
mouth  of  a  fever  caught  in  a  small  cabin  where  they  lay  concealed  on 
their  first  arrival ,  it  was  Sir  Andrew  Fleming  liimself  you  saw.  Be* 
ing  bettor  known,  and  having  more  enemies  than  the  ether,  he  took 
Du  Tillet's  name.  He  told  me  alsoi  when  you  arrived  at  my  bouse 
on  that  dark  stormy  night,  that  you  had  reitdered  bim  seme  groat  ser- 
vice in  England  ;  but  begged  me,  as  in  his  monk's  dxesa  you  did  not 
reooguise  him,  to  say  nottiing  which  would  lead  your  mind  to  the 
sufaiiect,  giving  as  a  reason,  that  he  Was  at  deadly  feud  with  your  faao* 
ther.    How  deadly  I  iww  too  well  perceive." 

Henry  paused  and  thought  deepiy  £or  several  miwiitea.  "  Vou  are 
right,"  he  said  at  length ;  "  I  now  see  it  all.  How  long  is  it  since  this 
unibrtunato  man  last  relumed  to  France  ?" 

**  It  waa  towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  June,"  replied  Monsieur 
de  Vitray ;  *'  and  he  came  back  with  one  or  two  severe  wounds  yet 
troclosed." 

"  Tliey  were  denlt  by  the  hand  of  my  unfbrtuiiato  brother,"  sai4 
the  young  Cavaher :  **  doubtless  their  meeting  on  that  occasion  also 
was  conoerted  by  one  who  has  since  carried  his  scbemesf  I  feel  aura, 
to  a  more  successful  conclusion.  I  cannot  prove  it,  it  is  true,"  Iw 
added,  after  thinking  for  several  minutes  ovt  all  the  eircumatances  in 
which  the  fato  and  actkms  of  his  brother  might  have  been  influenced 
by  the  schemee  of  Walter  Dixon.  "  I  cannot  prove  it,  it  is  true ;  hot 
I  feol  aa  oertain  as  I  now  live,  thut  the  Waltor  Dixon  who,  as  I  told 
you,  ia  at  this  nument  in  prison  for  the  dealh  of  the  monk,  brought 
back  my  brother  this  day  with  the  purpose  of  exating  Sir  Andrew 
Fleming  and  himaelf  to  destroy  each  other.  The  eaiates  of  his  cousin 
Lady  Eleanor  were,  it  seenis,  only  refused  to  him  by  the  council  of 
atato  on  the  score  of  Sir  Andrew  Fleming's  prior  right ;  and  ha  has 
laiton  care  to  remove  that  objection." 

'' Doubtless,  doubtless!"  replied  Monsieur  de  Vitray.  **X  havn 
hnown  many  a  cunning  man  labour  long  and  painfully  to  bring  another 
to  commit  a  crime  for  hia  profit,  which  he  would  not  do  for  himself 
but  in  the  last  extremity :  but  we  must  not  fi>fget  tha^  as  our  laiw 
goes,  the  proof  of  an  inrereetad  motive  in  slaying  my  unha|^  and 
misjudging  friend  would  do  much  to  give  him  over  to  the  executioner*" 

**  Such  a  motive  would  be  difficult  to  prove,"  aiwwered  the  young 
Cavalier,  and  I  have  but  to  ofifer  simple  suspicion.  H«,  too,  avenged 
my  brother's  death,  and  I  must  not  lend  my  voice  to  hang  him  for  that 
very  act  However  it  may  be,  I  cannot  believe  that  the  Almighty 
justice  will  &il  to  overtake  that  raan^that  veiy  Almigh^  jintioe 
which  he  mocks,  by  making  a  glory  of  his  bokl  villany ;  and  I  will 
trust  to  it  to  avonge  upon  his  head  all  the  sorrows  and  the  ruin  that ' 
his  machinations  have  brought  upon  my  house." 

**  Be  it  so,  my  young  friend  ."*  said  Monsieur  de  Vitray  {  **yo«  judge 
sanely,  an^  far  be  it  from  me  either  to  doubt  that  God  will  avenga  his 
own  attributes.  Nor  have  I  any  cause  to  Uame  tha  man,  thom^  agy 
poor  friend  fell  under  hia  hand.  He  fell  in  the  aomwinrion  of  an  act 
which,  criminal  in  any  one,  was  still  more  Criminal  in  the  ministot  of 
a  God  of  peace.  He  took  upon  him,  I  am  afrsid,  the  religioHa  Intbit, 
not  because  ha  felt  within  him  that  mortification  of  the  passions  which 
fits  man  fbr  the  aevioe  of  God,  bat  retitor  beoause  he  hoped  that  that 
service  wotild  aid  him  in  eontrolling  thoae  paadonst  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  passions  triumphed  over  the  vows ;  the  ordinimn  was 
ibi^t,  and  the  priest  of  a  bloodless  religien  became  a  murderer. 
Fain,  fiiin  would  I  have  persuaded  him  from  the  first  to  pause  ere  he 
exchanged  die  more  easy  order  of  Loyola  fbr  (he  stricter  rule  of  the 
Benedictines;  opposition  made  him  but  the  more  irapatienW  and  all 
the  prescribed  fbrros  were  abridged  to  favour  his  speedy  admisMB  to 
an  o(^er  which  he  has  been  the  first,  I  believe,  on  record  to  stain 
with  bloodguiitinem.  But  here  comes  Beniardin  to  announce  our 
evening  meal,  during  which  you  can  tell  mo  what  is  the  sufc^ect  on 
which  you  were  about  to  command  my  aid  or  ooanaeL 

"It  was  merely  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  escheatage,  or  aubaine,  as 
it  is  called  in  France,  that  I  was  going  to  ask  ymur  advice  in  perticn- 
lar,"  replied  the  Cavalier;  "of  course  my  brother's  servants  and  gene- 
ral debts  will  be  paid  before  the  King  of  France  lays  his  hands  upon 
the  eflects  he  leaves." 
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At  the  wind  anbatnet  good  Montieiir  do  Vitrey  odoured  deeply, 
and  played  vMi  the  rtrioga  of  hk  collar,  repeating  Mveral  timea,  *'In 
Fnmce,  my  yoong  friend,  in  France,  you  aee — in  France  the  droita 
d'aabaine,  or  ri^t  by  which  the  king  claims  the  property  of  foreignen 
dying  on  the  aoil— But  nipper  waiia :  we  will  apeak  of  the  droita 
d'aubaine  hereafter.** 

It  was  evident  enough-  that  Moraieur  de  Vitray  was  not  a  little ' 
pnsded  how  to  reconcUe  the  existence  of  such  an  inhuman  practice 
with  die  laws  which,  he  boasted,  excelled  those  of  Solon  himaelf.*— 
Heniy  Maaterton,  however,  felt  no  disposition  to  ibroe  him  into  a  de- 
fence of  the  droits  d'aubaine,  and  proceeding  to  the  adjoining  chanlier, 
restricted  his  questions  concerning  the  king's  claims  in  this  matter 
adlely  to  the  point  whether  his  brother's  debts  would  be  discharged. 

''Beyond  all  doubt,"  replied  Monsieur  de  Vitrey;  **ihe  kiqg  merely 
demands  the  «fiecti  left  by  a  stranger  after  all  other  claima  upon  them 
are  discharged.  And  as  you  say  that  your  brother  possessed  a  consi- 
derable sum  in  the  hands  of  some  merchants,  vested  in  bills  of  exchange, 
I  doubt  not  that  that  also  may  be  secured  to  you:  but  we  will  consult 
some  lawyer  on  the  subject" 

Henry  was  now  a  litde  embarrassed  in  turn,  and,  much  to  the  sur- 
prise of  Monsieur  de  Vitrey,  he  positively  declined  taking  any  steps  lo 
save  the  laige  sum  which  his  brother  had  brought  with  him  0om  Eng- 
land. He  knew  that  Frank  had  carried  with  him  from  Masterton 
House  no  means  of  procuring  such  a  resource;  and  he  felt  convinced 
internally  that  the  sum  had  bieen  raised  by  the  sale  of  plate  and  jewels 
belonging  to  Lady  Eleanor  Fleming.  To  appropriate  money  thua  ob- 
tained was  of  ooune  out  of  the  question;  and  feeling  a  disinclination 
to  mention  his  motive  to  M«isieur  de  Vitrey,  he  simply  declined  taking 
any  step  for  its  recovery,  without  assigning  a  reason. 

The  good  Frenchman  argued  and  persuaded,  talked  and  wondered, 
embarrnsed  himself  more  than  once  in  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the 
droits  d'aubaine,  got  himself  profoundly  pusled  between  his  sense  of 
justice  and  his  love  of  every  thing  French,  and  eventually  gave  up 
trying  to  induce  Henry  to  pursue  his  claim,  as  much  from  lui  own  em- 
banusment  as  from  the  other*s  firmness. 

He  promised,  however,  at  the  young  nobleman's  request,  to  employ 
some  of  the  g^fa«-de-ro6e  to  see  the  servants  properiy  paid;  and  th^ 
having  been  setded,  Henry  proposed  to  retire  to  his  chamber.  "  I  have 
much  sad  bosinesB,"  he  said,  ''to  transact  to-morrow;  I  am  fetigued 
enough  today,  and  indeed  I  feel  that  I  need  some  repose." 

"If  you  will  foUow  my  advice,  my  young  friend,"  replied  Monsieur 
de  Vitrey,  "you  will  not  stir  out  of  these  doors  to-morrow.  Leave  aU 
the  sad  business  you  mention  to  me.  It  luckily  Happens  that  a  truce 
of  t^n  days  has  been  agreed  upon  this  very  afternoon.  I  am  perfectly 
idle,  and  will  see  every  thing  performed  as  you  could  wish.  Under 
the  circuuMtances  that  exist,  as  a  foreigner  and  a  stranger,  you  would 
run  the  risk  of  infinite  uncomfort  in  fulfilling  the  task  you  speak  of 
yourself  In  every  great  town  there  is  a  mbble,  and  though  that  of 
Plaris  is  mbre  polish^  and  civUixed  than  that  of  any  other  nation  upon 
earth,  it  is  a  rebble  stiU.  I  have  kxtown  many  disgraceful  scenes  take 
place  at  the  fbnerels  of  heretics;  and  as  in  the  present  case  there  is  a 
terrible  story  attached  to  the  business,  yon  will  but  make  yourself  an 
object  of  wonder  and  attention,  if  not  (rf  insult,  by  being  present  You 
require  repose,  too,  indeed.  You  have  done  enough  to  kill  a  man  in 
yoor  state  already.  I  wish  you  woukl  take  some  refreshment  If  you 
cannot  eat,  as  you  seem  to  refuse  your  sii|^r,  drink  one  glass  of  this 
Burgundy,  mixed  with  equal  pans  of  water.  Exhaustion  is  what  yon 
have  now  to  fear.  After  that,  go  to  bed,  repoje  yourself  all  to-rooTTOw, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  me." 

Henry  Masterton  took  the  wine  and  water  that  his  friend  recom- 
mended, but  he  did  not  yet  leave  him.  "As  you  are  so  kind,"  he 
replied,  "as  to  take  upon  you  what  must  be  a  painful  task,  even  to  the 
most  indifferent,  I  will,  as  you  say,  trust  to  you  entirely.  The  only 
wish  I  have  to  express  is,  that  the  whole  may  be  conducted  with  decent 
privacy.  Under  such  cireumstancea,  the  least  ostentation  would  be 
vicious.  The  funeral  of  the  unhappy  man  who  slew  my  brother  will, 
Isiq»poa»— ** 

"Of  course,  it  will  be  conducted  by  his  convent,  to  which  I  will 
send  notice  of  the  event"  interposed  Monsieur  de  Vitrey.  "Shocked 
and  astonished  will  the  revererid  fetben  be ;  for  though  to  those  who 
knew  Sir  Andrew  Fleming  in  the  world,  such  an  uidiappy  termination 
of  his  existence  has  nothing  in  it  to  excite  wander,  the  holy  brothers 
of  Dom  Andrfe  suspected  not,  I  believe,  the  violent  paarions  which  ani- 
mated his  bosom.  I  remember  to  have  heard  Generel  St  Maor  de- 
clare, in  his  gay  way,  that  when  they  were  aerving  together  in  the 
Low  Countries,  Sir  Andrew  Fleming's  whole  life  was  either  a  dream 
or  duel" 

"As  you  have  mentioned  General  St  Manr  again,"  said  the  young 
Cavalier,  "  I  would  fain  hear  something  more  of  him.  I  have  a  letter 
to  him  dom.  England,  which  I  must  deliver  ere  I  proceed  on  what  will 
prove,  I  am  afraid,  a  long  and  painful  seareh.  Prey  God  it  be  not  a 
finidess  one !  But  before  you  speak  of  Monsieur  St  Maur,  let  me  beg 
you  to  request  die  superior  of  the  Benedictine  convent  to  make  close 
search  among  the  papers  of  the  dead  man,  in  order  to  discover  any 
trace  that  may  exist  of  the  dwelling  of  the  Lady  Emily  Langleigh." 

"Put  die  name  and  the  question  down  on  paper,"  replied  Monsieur 
de  Vitrey;  "give  it  to  me  to-morrow  morning,  and  I  will  undertake 
that,  if  any  traces  do  exist,  they  shall  be  communicated  to  yoo.    As  to 

*  It  Is  seaieeiy  aecsssary  to  siaie  thai  the  dreii  d'aubalos  has  long  ceased 
to  exist. 


Monsieiir  de  St  Maor,  I  will  intraduce  you  to  him  when  you  wiH.  H«  > 
resides  not  five  mttes  from  Paris,  and  is  gay,  lively,  brilliant,  brave,  and 
generous;  in  short,  in  all  but  birth  he  as  a  Frenchman.  He  fell  into 
some  troubles,  I  have  heard,  in  England,  many  years  ago;  cane  over 
here  with  a  suflficient  though  not  a  laige  fortune;  and  seeing  at  ooo* 
the  infinite  superiori^  of  France  to  every  other  country  on  ^  earth* 
he  has  made  it  his  home.  For  employment  he  entered  the  service, 
distinguished  himself  highly,  rose -to  the  rank  of  general,  and  Heaveo. 
knows  what  he  might  have  been,  had  he  not  been  a  heretic— I  b^ 
your  pardon— ft  Protestant  He  new  Ifves  very  much  retired,  has  a 
beautifttlsflMll  house  about  two  leagues  fioin  the  town,  a  fine  park  and 
garden;  an  eatabUshment  diat  goes  like  cloc|-work,  and  the  fineat  hya- 
dntha  in  Europe.  By-the>way,  I  will  write  to  him  this  very  night,  asid 
communicaie  your  wish  to  see  him." 

Afler  this,  the  conversation  remUed  for  aame.4me  over  varioos  un- 
important sul^jecCi;  and  at  length.  Monsieur  de  Vitrey,  having  been 
withheld  from  hii  fevourito  theme  by  the  intsfesiM>f.the  matter  before 
him  longer  than  ever  was  known,  verged  rapidly  into  a  diaquiaitian  on 
the  beauties  and  excellence  of  France.  In  the  preaent  instance,  his 
oration  proved  highly  serviceable,  in  a  w^ .which  he  did  iMt  intend; 
for,  acting  as  a  soporific  on  the  excited  nniid  of  his  young  fnend,  it 
procured  him  a  nigfat  of  sound  and  refreshing  sleep.  The  next  moming 
when  he  woke,  he  found  that  Monsieur  de  Vitrey  had  long  gone  forth, 
and  to  his  surprise  discovered  that  it  was  verging  towards  middayw— 
But  the  exciting  and  continued  occupation  of  his  mind  during  the  for- 
mer day,  and  the  long  and  profound  sleep  whidi  he  hadainoe  enjo]redv 
had  acted  for  from  un&voumbly  upon  his  health.  The  surgeon,  on 
visiting  his  wound,  declared  him  in  every  respect  infinitely  better  than 
he  had  yet  been,  and  advised,  as  the  best  means  of  completing  the  core, 
gentle  and  tegular  exercise.  Henry,  nevertheless,  remaiiiied  widiin 
during  the  whole  day,  pondering  over  much  that  was  bitter,  and  mufdi 
that  was  gloomy.  He  felt  and  knew,  that  according  to  the  repid  and 
somewhat  (he  thought)  irreverent  custom  of  the  country,  the  body  of 
his  last  relative  was,  in  all  probability,  even  then  being  carried  on  its 
bloody  bier  to  the  cold  earth.  The  separetion,  it  is  true,  had  taken 
place;  death  had  closed  his  adamantine  door  between  them,  and  in  the 
eye  of  both  religion  and  philosophy  there  was  nothing  more  to  lose,  now 
that  the  soul  was  departed.  But  unh^p|Hly  on  thia  earth,  we  are  ao 
much  more  familiar  with  the  body  than  the  spirit — the  body  is  so  much 
more  the  ol^ect  of  all  our  senses  the  corporeal  faculties  are  so  entirely 
the  medium  of  our  communication  with  the  mind  within,  that  though 
we  may  abstractedly  regret  the  absence  of  the  feeling  soul  that  we 
loved,  we  cannot  but  experience  a  deep  pang  at  parting  with  the  day 
to  which  kmg  habit  of  commune  had  endeared  ua— which  was  thereai- 
dence  of  the  being  to  whom  our  best  afifections  were  giverh— whidi  was 
the  nan  femiliar  minister  of  a  king  whom  we  knew  alone  fay  the  ac- 
tions of  his  servants. 

Henry  Masterton  wept  the  death  of  his  brother  more,  perhaps,  on  d&a 
day  which  saw  his  remains  consigned  to  the  earth  than  even  at  the  mo- 
ment of  hia  falL  Nor  did  he  mourn  him  the  leas,  that  in  the  memory  of 
his  life  there  was  much  matter  for  sorrow  and  reproach;  that  many  a 
weakness  and  many  a  feuk  were  written  in  the  record  of  his  actiooo. 
His  tears  were  the  bitterer,  but  not  the  fewer,  that  while  he  wept  his 
brother  he  had  also  to  weep  his  errors,  and  to  weep  that  diose  eiron 
could  never  be  repented  or  atoned.  Thus  the  day  passed  by,  and  late 
in  the  evening  Monsieur  de  Vitrey  returned.  He  pressed  the  hand  of 
his  yoong  friend,  merdy  sajring,  "  It  is  all  over!  General  Dixon,  too," 
he  added,  "  by  the  fevour  of  some  of  his  friends  in  Paris,  and  the  want 
€tf  any  evidence  of  evil  intent  has  been  liberated,  his  act  being  con- 
strued by  the  criminal  lieutenant  as  mere  sudden  retaliation  upon  a 
murderer,  without  forethought  or  malice.  Here  is  a  singular  note 
eiwugh,"  continued  Monsieur  de  Vitrey, "  which  has  just  been  put  into 
my  hand  in  answer  to  the  one  I  sent  to  the  General  St  Maur.  Hear 
what  he  writes  >^ 

"'General  St  Maur  is  much  obliged  to  the  Marquis  de  Vitrey  for 
the  proposal  he  has  been  kind  enough  to  make;  but  as  he  has  not  the 
slightest  inclination  to  see  Lord  Masterton,  he  will  thank  him  not  to 
faring  him.' " 

Henry  coloured  deeply  ,and  Monsieur  de  Vitray  ahrugged  his  shoul- 
den,  observing,  "C'eat  un  original!" 

Tlie  young^valier  made  no  comment  upon  the  aomewhat  rude  reply 
which  had  been  retuned  to  his  friend's  letter.  "  It  was  on  his  own 
business  that  I  nought  this  General  St  Maur,"  he  thought  **and  whe- 
tfaer  as  fiipm  t|^e  wording  of  his  letter  it  would  appear  he  does  he 
mistakea  me'fotifkiy  brother  or  not  the  answer  be  has  chosen  to  send  ia 
equally  uife'ltil.'.'  .The  matter  seemed,  in  aoine  degree,  explained  in- 
deed, by  Moimeur  de  Vitray  saying,  that  although  the  English  oflicer 
had  not  abrolutely.. taken  arms  on  eidier  side  in  the  idle  war  of  the 
Fronde,  he  had  decidedly  fiivoured  the  court  party,  against  which  Moi^ 
aieur  de  Vitrey  had  acted.  The  conveiaation  on  that  sulgect,  howevai; 
dropped  there;  and  Henry  Masterton  resolved  to  devote  his  wbola 
exertiona  to  discovering  Emily  Langleigh,  without  taking  any  extraor- 
dinary trouble  to  benefit  a  man  who  repelled  his  first  advance  ao 
rudely.  Monsieur  de  Vitrey's  kindness,  it  proved,  had  comprised 
within  one  day  the  execution  of  all  that  his  yotmg  friend  had  intrusted 
tahis  care. 

"  You  were  not  up  thii  morning,**  he  said,  "  when  I  set  out  but  I 
had  not  forgotten  th^  question  which  you  bode  me  ask  of  the  superior 
of  the  Benedictines  of  the  quartier  S^  J^nques,  and  as  of  course  a 
part  of  my  melancholy  task  lay  with^hian/I  put  your  inquiries  accord- 
ing to  your  wiah.    Very  few  papen  <of ''any  kind  ware  left  by  the 
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unhappy  man  who  is  dead»  and  thow  are  letlen.  Tlie  niperiDr  iwat 
all  kindnen  and  liberality,  and  knowing  me  penonally,  as  well  as  vay 
intimacy  with  the  deoeaced,  he  permitted  me  to  examine  such  docu- 
menu  aa  could  be  found.  Tlie  only  reference  to  the  Lady  Emily 
Langleigh  that  we  were  able  to  discover  was  contained  in  a  letter 
from  some  penon  in  England,  who  had  been  apparently  directed  by 
Sir  Andrew  Fleming  to  watch  the  motions  of  your  brother.  This 
epistle  went  to  inform  him  that  the  news  was  certain  that  Gokmel 
Afasterton  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  going  to  marry  the  Lady  Emily 
Langleigh,  and  that  therefore  there  was  not  the  slightest  chance  of 
lafiam  to  Penford-boome.  It  is  dated  two  or  diree  months  since,  and 
is  signed  *  Gabriel  Jones.'  '* 

**  The  vilUun  has  been  pla3ring  into  the  hands  of  all  parties,'*  mut- 
tered the  young  nobleman,  and  Monsieur  de  Vitray  went  on  to  assure 
him  that  die  prior  had  translated  several  letters  for  him  into  French, 
and  diat  he  had  himself  run  over  all  the  rest  without  finding  the  name 
of  Emily  Langleigh  repeated. 

Henry's  cnly  hope  now  was  Walter  Dixon,  who  seemed  to  have 
been  but  too  well  acquainted  with  the  movements  of  every  one 
whose  aflfaiis  had  any  relation  to  his  ovm;  and  though  he  felt 
unspeakable  reluctance  to  hold  any  commune  with  a  man  on  whose 
motives  or  actions  he  oould  not  for  an  instant  rely,  yet  the  hope  of 
recovering  the  traces  of  Emily  Langleigh  were  superior  to  every 
other  consideration,  and  he  determined  to  seek  him  out  without  delay. 
In  the  mean  time  he  explained  his  difficulties  to  Monsieur  de  Vitray, 
in  whose  aeal,  activity,  and  good  sense  he  had  by  this  time  learned  to 
place  the  greatest  reliance,  notwithstanding  the  foible  that  obscured 
the  better  qualities  of  his  mind.  The  worthy  maiquis  entered  into 
his  cause  with  all  the  eager  and  chivalrous  kindness  which  mifl^t  have 
been  expected  fiom  a  young  man  of  five^md-twenty.  He  declared 
that  it  was  the  most  extraordinary  and  unfommate  incident  that  ever 
was  heard.  It  was  quite  a  romance !  it  was  equal  to  any  thing  in 
Astrea! 

**  However,'*  he  continued,  **  France  is  a  country,  my  young  friend, 
where  a  man  may  do  any  thing  he  pleases,  provided  he  violates  no 
law.  He  may  conceal  himself  for  ever,  if  he  choosoB  it,  without  the 
possibility  of  any  one  discovering  him :  such  are  the  wonderful  facili- 
ties for  privacy  and  secrecy  which  this  country  aflbrds  above  all 
otfaen  on  the  fiice  of  the  eardi." 

'*  Your  tidings,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  the  young  Cavalier,  "  are  not 
particalarly  consdatory  for  the  seekers,  at  all  events." 

"  But  mark  me !  mark  me,  railor !"  rejoined  De  Vitray,  **  I  only 
qpoke  of  those  who  wish  to  conceal  themselves ;  for,  on  the  other 
hand*  if  a  person  wiahes  to  discover  the  dwelling  of  any  one  who 
has  no  intention  or  parpose  of  hiding  themselves  from  his  search,  he 
will  meet  with  as  many  focilities  in  the  pursuit,  as  there  are  in  the 
former  case  focilities  of  evasion.  Now  I  do  not  suppose  that  your 
lady  lovo— as  I  very  well  see  this  lady  is — ^has  any  inclination  to 
conceal  her  dwelling  from  you,  and  therefore  I  bid  you  take  heart, 
and  never  fear ;  for  that,  if  she  be  in  France,  aided  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  true  Frenchman,  though  an  unworthy  one,  you  will  very  soon 
find  her." 

Some  general  plans  were  then  arranged ;  but  Monsieur  de  Vitray 
at  length  broke  suddenly  across  all  other  topics,  exclaiming,  **  But^ 
good  heaven !  I  had  foigot,  and  so  had  yon,  my  dear  friend,  a  matter 
of  great  importance.  Before  we  proceed  to  seek  out  the  bride,  we 
had  better  secure  die  means  of  supporting  her  with  honour  and  pro* 
prieQr.  Besides,  common  politeness  requires  you  to  pay  your  respects 
in  the  very  first  instance  to  the  Duke  de  Longueville,  and  ofier  him 
your  thaaks  for  the  post  he  has  been  kind  enough  to  bestow  on  yon. 
Let  us  do  that  to-morrow ;  it  will  but  take  you  half  an  hour;  and 
having  made  sure  of  the  appointment,  and  obtained  sufficient  leave 
to  absent  younelf,  we  shall  proceed  on  our  seareh  with  redouUed 
vigour." 

**  I  scarce  think,*'  replied  Henry  Masterton,  **  that  decency  will 
pennit  me  to  appear  in  public  society  so  soon  after  my  brother's  death. 
The  Duke  of  Longueville  will,  I  feel  sure,  pardon  the  n^lect  under 
the  cireumstances  in  which  I  am  placed ;  and  the  day  afler  to-morrow 
we  will  wait  upon  his  highness.  To-morrow  I  will  seek  out  Walter 
Dixon,  and  discover  what  knowledge  he  possesses  of  my  Emily's 
abode—an  employment  in  the  course  of  which  I  shall  be  called  to 
mingle  with  no  company  of  strangers,  which  would,  I  suppose,  be 
inevitably  the  case  at  the  house  of  Monsieur  de  LongneviUe." 

Monsieur  de  Vitray  smiled ;  for  however  blinded,  in  some  respects, 
by  one  particular  theory,  he  was  by  no  means  blind  to  the  jiuman 
heart  in  general. 

*'  You  will  do  well  to  consider,  my  dear  young  gentleman,"  he 
said,  calmly  and  kindly,  **  whether  the  loss  you  may  sustain  by 
neglecting  die  Duke  de  Longueville,  would  n6t  be  greater  than  the 
temporary  delay  in  seeking  Walter  Dixon  could  occasion.  I  tell  you 
fairly,  without  wishing  to  make  a  merit  of  it,  this  post  of  governor  of 
the  chftteau  of  Fescamp  was  wrong  out  of  Monsieur  de  Lmgueville 
by  no  small  petition  and  some  service,  omitrary  to  the  craving  voices 
of  a  thousand  applicants,  who  had  to  recommend  them,  besides  other 
qualities,  that  of  being  Frenchmen." 

*'  If  that  be  the  case,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Henry,  **  I  will  not 
hesitate,  but  go.  I  would  not  for  the  world  that  a  thing  you  gener- 
ously solicited  and  obtained  on  my  behalf  should  lam  lost  by  nagli- 
gence  of  mine,  real  or  apparent" 

**  Spoken  like  a  Frenchman  V*  replied  Monsieur  de  Vitray,  embrac- 
ing him.    "  It  will  be  easy  to  find  out  this  priest-slaying  Walter  Dixon 


after  we  have  seen  die  duke,  and  I  will  accompany  yon' in  pusnit  cf 
hnn."  »  * 

**  Tliat  which  is  delayed,"  fought  Henry  Masterton,  **  is  very  oflen 
never  performed  at  all ;"  but  without  further  opposing  Monsieur  de 
Vitray's  desire,  he  bade  him  good  night,  and  retired  to  rest. 

The  following  morning  the  young  Cavalier  rose  earlier  than  he 
had  lately  done,  and  dressing  himself  in  a  suit  of  deep  mooniing; 
which  had  been  made  for  him  during  his  convalescence,  and  for 
which  weeds  of  sorrow  he  had  now  the  additional  cause  of  a  brother's 
death,  he  descended  to  the  salle  k  manger  of  the  dwelling,  where  he 
was  soon  after  joined  by  Monsieur  de  Vitray.  He  was  of  course  much 
paler  than  he  had  app^ured  in  fonner  days,  from  the  Icmg  and  sevem 
illness  he  had  undergone,  but  his  beard  uid  mustachios  liad  had  time 
to  grow  since  his  return  fiom  England,  and  in  every  respect,  except 
die  floating  locks  which  distinguish^  the  Englidi  Cavalier  from  lie 
parliamentarian  or  Roundhead,  and  which  when  once  cut  off  required 
years  of  care  to  regain,  he  had  reassumed  the  appearance  of  his  rank 
and  character. 

Monsieur  de  Vitray,  who  set  no  small  store  by  dress,  however  much 
his  own  verged  occasionally  into  the  absurd,  congratulated  the  young 
Lord  Masterton  upon  his  appearance ;  and  after  having  break&sted, 
they  set  out  together  for  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  which  place  the  Duke 
de  Longueville  and  his  family  had  removed,  to  fovoor  one  of  the 
manoBuvres  of  the  Fronde. 

A  multitude  of  other  cavaliers  had  arrived  before  them,  as  waa 
evident  fhmi  die  number  of  servants  and  horses  which  thronged  RNmd 
the  Perron  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Few  carriages  were  seen^  moA 
fewer  still  of  chairs,  anncnmcing  that  the  assembly  then  meetii^  waa 
held  by  the  duke  himself;  and  that  the  hour  had  not  yet  arrived  ftt 
his  lovely  duchess,  formerly  the  beautiful  Marie  de  Bourbon,  to  show 
herself  to  the  worid. 

Every  servant  who  lingered  there  with  his  lord's  horses  had  some 
(nrnament  of  a  particular  kind  of  blue,  the  peculiar  colour  of  the 
Fronde,  about  his  person,  and  many  a  stare  of  lackeyish  impudence 
was  turned  upon  the  page  of  the  young  Cavalier,  as  he  appeared 
among  the  rest,  habited,  like  his  lord,  in  deep  mourning,  without  any 
of  the  marks  of  party  on  his  person. 

Monsieur  de  Vitray  and  his  friend  dismoimted  at  the  steps ;  and 
entering  the  great  vestibule,  which  was  filled  by  a  buzzing  murmur- 
ing crowd,  they  made  their  way  to  the  staircase  which  led  to  die 
apartments  assigned  to  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Longueville.  The 
first  door  of  those  private  apartments  was  opened  to  them  by  a  servant 
in  livery,  and  admitted  them  into  an  antechamber,  whence  a  second 
door,  opened  by  themselves,  led  them  to  a  large  hall,  which  they 
found  occupied  by  about  a  hundred  perwms,  grouped  together  in  sepap 
rate  knots,  each  talking  and  gesticulating  with  all  the  vehemence  of 
faction,  **  all  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing." 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  give  a  detailed  account,  or  rather  I 
should  say  a  series  of  portraits  of  the  leaders  of  the  Fronde,  most  of 
whom  have,  within  the  recollection  of  us  all,  distinguished  themselvev 
in  a  nobler  sphere ;  but  when  the  young  Lord  Masterton  had  entered^ 
Monsieur  de  Vitray  called  his  attention  to  them,  one  by  one,  as  they* 
stood  in  the  centre  of  their  difiEerent  g^ups,  each  surrounded  by  Idm 
crowd  of  firiends  and  dependants,  who,  in  the  excited  spirit  of  a  tur- 
bulent epoch,  looked  up  to  their  several  chiefs  with  devoted  attad^ 
ment  Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  attachment 
deviated  at  aU  into  awe ;  so  for  fWrni  it  indeed  was  the  state  of  the 
case,  that  every  partisan  deemed  it  his  .privilege,  though  he  vireeld 
have  followed  his  leader  to  death  in  the  field,  to  turn  him  mio  ridi- 
cule in  the  saloon  if  he  thought  fit. 

The  first  group  that  the  two  new  comers  passed  was  placed  in  die 
angle  of  a  window  near  the  door,  and  surrounded  the  peirscm  of  the 
well-known  Marquis  de  Noirmoutier,  who,  booted  and  cnriassed,  not- 
withstanding the  existence  of  a  truce,  seemed  ever  ready  for  the  fields 
He  was  giving  an  account,  at  the  moment,  of  a  skirmish  near  St. 
Denis,  and  was  pointing  in  high  and  exaggerated  ccdours  the  Iwaveiy  of 
the  Parisians,  and  in  terms  little  less  flattering  was  speaking  of  himselfl 

**  So  then  you  see,  Monsieur  de  Jaunier,"  he  ccmtinued,  addressing* 
a  litde  dingy  atrabilious  looking  personage,  who  was  the  ostensiUe 
listener,  **  so  then  you  see,  the  enemy,  repulsed  in  all  points,  went 
off  to  the  right,  while  leading  up  our  horse  beyond  the  little  field  of 
vines — ^you  know  the  vineyard  beloi^ng  to  Francier  the  eschevin— - 
well,  leading  up  our  horse  beyond  that  field,  we  charged  the  enemy  f 
but  at  that  moment  an  unlu^y  ball  killed  my  hone,  and,  thrown  Uy 
the  ground,  I  was  surronnded  by  the  enemy,  who,  more  like  pick- 
pockets than  soldiers,  would  have  stripped  me  in  a  short  time,  had 
not  our  cavaliers  came  up.  As  it  ivas,  they  tore  from  me  a  part  of  my 
accoutrements,  which  has  hung  at  my  side  in  many  a  bloody  day." 

**  Monsieur  means  diat  he  lost  his  hatd  de  ckausie"  said  die  person 
he  addressed,  turning  to  the  rest  of  the  party;  and  the  young  English- 
man had  only  time  to  hear  Noirmoutier  explain,  amid  the  laughter  of 
the  rest,  that  it  was  the  sheath  of  his  sword  that  he  had  lost,  when 
Monsieur  de  Vitray  proceeded  onward.  His  guide  stopped  for  a  mo» 
ment,  however,  at  another  group,  not  for  from  the  first,  where  a  hand- 
some but  slightly  made  gentleman  was  conversing  in  a  much  quieter 
tone  with  four  or  five  men  of  far  more  distinguished  appearance  dian 
the  rest  He  was  speaking  with  apparent  ease  and  grace ;  but  the 
moment  he  perceived  Monsieur  de  Vitray  and  the  young  Cavalier 
with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  he  paused  and  odourei,  then  ad 
vanced  a  step,  and  bowed  to  Henry's  companion,  slighdy  noticing  by 
the  same  inclinatioa  die  young  EDgliahman  himself. 


NOVELIST'S    MAQASINE. 


•«  Hurt  is  th«  PriDM  d«  MuBilko."*  Mid  Monmur  do  VitiAy.  «*  Will 
you  come  and  apeak  with  him  ?"  and  without  waiting  for  a  replyt  iM 
led  the  way  into  the  graup»  and  introduced  hia  (iriend. 

**  While  Monaieur  do  Longueville,  the  Duke  de  Bouillon,  and  even 
your  friend  Momi^ur  d'Clbeuf,  Momieur  de  Vitray,  are  convening  in 
the  iBDier  chamber  for  the  good  of  the  nation*  we  are  liere  trying  to 
•olve  enigmas,"  aaid  the  princei  after  the  funt  salutation.  "  Here  is 
De  1a  Mothe  asks  what  is  the  blackest  ipot  in  the  human  heart  ?  I 
cannot  leU,  I  say,  because  there  are  so  many,  that  to  my  eyes  it  seems 
all  black  together.     Can  you  tell,  De  Vitray  2" 

"Faith,  I  cannot  tell.  Monsieur  le  Prince,*'  repUed  the  oiher.  **For 
my  part,  I  like  to  k»ok  upon  the  bright  side  of  things,  and  the  heart 
of  a  true  Frenchman  is  to  me  all  light." 

"  All  lightness  you  mean,  De  Vitray,*'  answered  the  prince ;  and  as 
tba  other  with  a  shake  o£  the  head  and  a  smile  took  his  leave  sod 
walked  aOt  La  Roche^cault  looked  after  him  laughing,  *'  Do  you 
(mow/*  he  asked  of  the  Maishal  de  la  Mothe  who  stood  by  liim,  **  do 
you  know  the  principle  on  which  that  good  sotd  adorss  France  as 
he  does  r 

"  Faith,  not  I,"  answered  the  other ;  **  without  it  be  a  combination 
df  patriotism  and  madnesB." 

"  Not  a  whit,  not  a  whiti"  replied  La  Rochefoucault  '*  He  adores 
fmnoe  because  he  adores  himselC  and  becMise  he  is  a  Frenchraaai 
and  after  all,  my  dear  De  la  Mothe,  what  is  patriotism  7  Is  it  not 
that  we  love  our  country  beoause  it  is  our^— because  it  has  something 
Id  do  with  us  ?  It  is  all  seli^— self  self.  Tell  me,  when  Cato  fled 
k>  Utica,  was  it  Rome  that  Cato  loved,  or  Caio  f  No,  no.  La  Modie. 
if  he  had  loved  Rome,  he  would  have  staid-  in  Rome,  and  done  liM 
best  for  her  that  ho  oould.  But  Cato  was  his  Rome,  and  so  he  cue* 
ried  Rome  to  Utica." 

**  You  Bpeok  in  riddles.  Monsieur  le  Prince,"  answered  the  anarshal* 

**  Perhaps  I  do,"  rspUed  La  Rocheibucault,  ttuning  away ;  **  but 
look  i  Monaieur  de  Vitray  is  going  to  interrupt  the  proibiUKl  consulta- 
tion of  our  noble  leaders  {  for  which  Afon&ieur  d'£lbeuf  will  thank 
him,  and  Monsieur  de  Bouillon  will  wish  him  at  the  devil  {  simply 
because  the  one  is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  is  standing  on  tiptoe, 
and  because  the  other  has  the  gout  so  bad,  he  has  no  loes  to  stand 
ttpon." 

Monsieur  de  Vitray  did,  indeed,  as  the  other  remarked,  venture  to 
pass  the  limits  of  the  great  saloon  in  which  the  party  was  assembled, 
and  to  enter  a  ohamber,  the  door  of  which  stood  half-open,  at  the  ex- 
tfemity  of  tho  great  hall.  When,  however,  he  perceived  the  several 
eonunanders-in^hief  of  the  army  cff  Uts  king  under  the  orders  of  par- 
UametU,  as  it  was  called,  sitting  togetlier  in  close  consultation,  he  was 
about  to  draw  back  4  but  the  Duke  d'£lbeuf  chanced  to  perceive  his 
•ntrance*  and  instantly  beckoned  him  forward.  "Come  in!  come  in! 
De  Vitray,*'  he  exclaimed.  "  We  have  done,  or  nearly  done — ^Have 
we  not«  messieun  V* 

"  As  your  highness  thinks  fit,"  replied  Mcosiear  de  Bouillon  with  a 
bilter  sneer ;  "  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Loraine  always  make  shorter 
woik  of  their  alHbirs  than  other  men."  Thus  saying,  he  rose  from 
his  seat,  and  bowing  distantly  to  Mousietu  de  Vitray,  tamed  upon 
his  heel. 

The  Duke  of  Longueville  rose  also,  and  weleomed  Heniy  and  his 
companion  with  more  warmth  and  courtesy.  l*be  young  £nglish- 
nan,  seeing  evidently  that  their  coming  had  interrupted  business  of 
&r  more  serious  import,  moii  brought  his  audience  to  on  end  1  and, 
after  havii^  rstomed  his  thanks  to  the  dnke  for  the  honoumble  post 
hM  had  oonferred  upon  him,  and  requested  permiision  to  abscfnt  him- 
self yet  ibr  a  short  time  from  its  duties,  be  took  leave  and  turned 
toweirdi  the  door<  Monsieur  de  Vitray,  however,  had  still  his  eom- 
^tment  to  make,  which  occupied  a  longer  space  ;  and,  before  it  was 
conclnded,  one  after  another  had  dropped  in  from  witiioui,  so  that  the 
room  WM  ftiU,  and  the  consultation  ibr  the  day  was  of  couiae  at  an 
eodi  NeverlhelesB,  it  had  probably  been  carried  as  iar  as  the  Duks 
•f  Limgu^ville  thought  necessary,  for,  witliout  looking  in  the  least 
like  a  man  who  had  been  interrupted  malapropos,  he  listened  to  Mon« 
siettf  de  Vitfay  with  a  patient  smile,  and  only  cut  across  his  speech 
by  demanding  his  opinion  on  lome  subject  whereon  the  other  was 
foaUy  calculated  to  judge.  The  duke  then  slightly  alluded  to  the 
reports  that  were  already  current  in  Paris  regarding  the  death  of  tke 
young  Cavalier's  brother;  but  he  did  so  delicately,  as  a  man  of  good 
breeding  and  of  the  world,  seeming  to  speek  of  it  more  in  a  tone  of 
condolence  than  inquisitiveness. 

Hemy  replied  briefly,  as  also  did  Monsieur  de  Vitray;  but  as  the 
latter  was  taking  bis  leave,  the  duke<->instigated  peihaps  by  more 
eurioaity  than  bientkmce  permitted  him  to  sliow  before  the  young 
Rnglislimflik— HTequested  his  companion,  in  a  low  voice,  to  sup  in  the 
apartments  of  the  duchess  that  night,  an  invitation  to  which  Monsieur 
de  Vitniy  replied  by  a  low  inclination  and  a  promise  to  comply. 

As  he  leil  that  chamber,  however,  and  proceeded  to  the  one  be- 
yondi  he  took  far  more  pains  than  necessary  to  explain  to  tho  young 
English  nobleman,  that  the  cause  of  his  not  having  been  included  m 
the  Duke  of  Longucvillo's  invitation  arose  solely  from  consideration 
iir  the  racent  km  be  had  sufiered.  ."  France  is  a  country,  my  young 
ftiefid,"  he  said,  "  where  politeness  and  attention  to  strangers  is  carried 
to  the  very  height  of  refinement.  Now  some  peo|de  might  think  that 
did  dnke  would  have  done  better  to  invite  yon ;  but  lie,  on  the  con- 
tstxyt  at  onoe  comprehending  how  impcssiUe  it  was  for  you  to  accept, 


*  Better  kaowa a0.La  A^etaefbaeauiif  ftolker  ef  ibe  fsmeiis  UaxMM. 


and  y«t  how  dilleult  it  would  be  to  nliiBe  a  priac*  af  the  Uaod»  «r 
rather  a  princess  of  the  bkwd,  vrould  not  put  you  to  the  pain  «^— '* 

At  that  monant  some  one  laid  hk  hand  upon  the  worthy  majquia'tt 
aim,  and  turning  round,  he  law  himself— and,  by  dianging  his 
tkm,  exposed  to  the  sight  of  Henry  Mast«rianF-*ihe  figvre  of  a 
whom  neither  of  them  had  expected  to  meet  in  that  place.  It 
that  of  a  tall  florid  liandsome  man,  oonaidarahly  fisBt  the  middle  ega^ 
but  still  hale  and  hearty,  and  with  an  air  of  frank  end  easy  indepelid* 
ence  which  spoke  him  m  firee  ftom  bodily  infirmity  as  fiom  the  diA> 
cnlties  of  statioo.  He  was  habited  in  a  luit  of  dark  naHwa  1 ' 
Was  exquisitely  neat  in  all  his  apparel,  end  woes  one  of  these 
vdgs  which,  though  common,  and  I  might  ley  univerml  in  o«r 
days,  were  then  rare.  His  oounlaiianoe  was  one  net  easily  foigtilleu, 
and  Henry  Masterton  ioatantly  reSiembersd  the  Oenerd  St.  Mewv 
whom  he  had  seen  a  yeer  before  in  eonpany  with  Sir  AadnW 
Fleming. 

**  Monsieur  de  Vitray  .***  he  said,  pressing  the  hendof  Ike  neiqoiai 
**  but  hero  is  one  eurely  whoes  I  am  bound  to  vireke^e  toe*  end  la 
thenk  for  good  service  done  in  foneer  deya.  You  look  «oU»  yaMg 
gentleman ;  do  I  not  see  Master  Henry  Biaeterton  T 

«  Not  three  dajps  ago,  air,"  replied  Henry,  **  you  weald  heTe  beeo 
perfoctly  right  hi  speakhig  to  me  by  that  name;  but  I  am  aany  10 
say  that,  nnoe  that  time,  I  have  a  aad  right  to  oall  tayoelf  Load 
Masterton.** 

«*  Indeed  I"  exohtimed  the  old  oaker  }«•  indeed !  has  that  ^raat  faaayw 
body  Death  been  inviting  such  young  gueato  to  his  heuae,  and  tlddnf 
no  hoed  of  such  meet  and  wert^  company  as  you  and  ae»  De 
Vitray?"  The  marquis  looked  a  little  hurt,  but  the  other  oontiiwied, 
**Good  foath,  but  this  is  bhI  thought  I  deemed  not  Chat  *the  grim 
aUmned  monster*  would  yet  for  meay  a  day  have  knooked  «t  the 
door  of  the  gay  young  gallant  whom  I  saw  the  other  Bmraing  ridiaf 
by  St.  Denis  in  all  the  j^e  of  that  oowardly  thing  Ufa.  In  aome  ef 
these  cursed  squabbles,  doubtlesi,  he  fell  7" 

Henry  was  silent,  and  he  would  have  given  much  to  have  kept 
his  friend  quiescent  also;  but  Monaienr  de  Vitray  lest  no  time  in 
drawing  the  general  into  a  comer,  and  whisperieg  in  hia  ear  tba 
whole  detail  of  the  Into  Loid  Maatorton's  death ;  nor  did  he  vrant  the 
gratification  in  retain  of  seeing  in  the  old  officer's  oountenenee  ae 
much  of  astonishment,  horror,  and  concern  as  he  oould  poonbly  tupenti 

**  And  poor  Fleming  T'  exchumed  Getioial  St.  Maur,  when  the  other 
concluded,  **  to  die  thus  at  last!  Yet  I  cannot  grieve  fiir  tliat  «n> 
happy  boy,  out  off  m  the  midst  of  his  youth,  and,  unhapfdly,  1ft  the 
midst  of  his  sins.  *Tis  ever  thus  in  tho  world;  we  oast  from  ua  pan 
gdd,  catch  at  the  tinsel,  and  die  just  as  we  are  learning  to  djetinguiah 
the  one  from  the  ether.  However,  my  Lord  Mastortoo,  the  aoUtode 
nn  which  I  Uve,  and  the  drcuiiiatanoe  of  Peris,  wfaich--with  revei* 
enoe  be  it  spoken  in  this  phioe— puts  ne  in  mind  of  the  stosnedt  hi 
the  revolt  of  the  members,  and  is  likely  to  get  no  food  without  she 
ODiiforni*— end  the  circuawtanoe  ef  Paris,  I  aay,  shnttiog  her  gatee 
egainat  friends  and  foes,  have  prevented  me  from  hearing  this  aeA 
news  sooner,  and  oonaequeotly,  I  am  afi«id,  have  made  me  goll^  ef 
great  rudeness  in  a  note  sent  to  Monsieur  de  Vitray  last  ni|^t,  ef 
which  my  intention,  m  for  as  youiaelf  are  eaeoemed,  was  qpkte 
innocenL" 

**  I  certainly  wm  not  aware,  iir,  of  haviqg  pemonally  givmi  ymi 
eny  ofience,"  ropbed  the  youi^f  Cavalier;  ** nor  am  1  yet  inftnaeJ 
how  eny  aneh  oflfaiee  was  offrnd  to  yen  by  my  bnnhat" 

**  Why,  sir,  I  vrm  eomewhaft  like  a  certain  firiend  of  mine,  who 
went  oat  to  shoot  wolves,"  replied  file  old  oflSoer,  **  and  hearii9  tlmt 
there  was  a  wolf  in  a  belt  of  planting,  he  fired  into  It  at  the  imi 
rustle,  and  killed  bne  of  his  own  cows.  Now,  I  had  heani  a  geod 
deal  of  your  brother,  sir^-I  would  not  wound  your  feelings ;  bnt  thai 
which  I  did  hear  did  not  make  me  much  covet  his  aequeintanoo.  1 
never  think  it  right  to  do  any  thing  by  halves ;  and  when  my  goodi 
friend  here  propwed  to  introduce  to  me  Lord  Mastoiton,  i,  fondyhig 
it  to  be  a  man  I  did  not  approve,  returned  such  an  answer  m  wee 
Ukely  to  put  an  end  to  the  boshieM  at  oneOv-^And  now,  my  yonn|r 
friend,  will  you  accept  an  old  soldier*s  apc^ogy,  ofiared  frankly  I  H 
you  do  ncpt,'*  he  addled  with  a  smile,  **  yon  dull  have  to  mil  ttm 
honour,  uid  the  pltmme,  and  the  fitUeity  of  my  eoqmmitinee*  moil 
humbly,  I  can  essure  yoti,  befors  I  gnni  it." 

*'  I  will  do  myself  no  seeh  iigoBtice  m  to  i«ieet  now  whm  nttf  be 
indeed  difilonlt  to  gain  hereafier,"  replied  Henry  9  **  the  more  eepe* 
dally,"  he  added,  **  m  I  am  charged  with  a  letter  fbt  yoan  iihiift  I 
■ught  find  ne  opportunity  of  dehveriog  to  yoe  aftorwefd,  wem  I 
once  to  set  ofi*on  the  long  and  weary  search  which  I  am  adMd  ie 
before  me." 

**  A  fong  Olid  weuy  seerch .'"  excknmed  the  M  ofltoer ;  "  I  k>vie  • 
search  beyond  all  things,  and  am  the  mort  skiUhl  of  aeerehem  Lee 
me  assist  y-ou,  I  beaeedi  you,  Loid  Mastorton.  I  will  ley  yon  down 
such  a  plan  of  yo«r  campaign  that,  depend  upon  it,  you  sheiil  be  m$ 
victorious  m  Conde,  even  fiioegh  ym  enemy  were  Turenne.'* 

"  I  am  afraid,"  replied  Henry,  with  a  sewle,  «•  tbm  yencmmei  esaM 
me,  my  dear  sir.  •  I  have  mifoitunatsAy  km  sight  of  aonae  dear  frismie 
in  a  distant  port  of  France ;  and  if  I  cannot  regem  the  deW  m  Pmhv 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  return  into  Brittany,  and  set  oot  agehi  fimn 
whence  I  began.  In  the  meen  timey  wiM  you 
where  I  can  deMver  this  letter;  for  it  it  one  of 
am  told ;  and  also  I  must  deliver  it  akme." 

«« Alone!"  replied  Mwl^iir  de  St  jjeer?  -I  em 
taiog,  er  I  ihedM  ttaiBk  ye«  Iwd 


emb- 
nftoii  my  poor  Utb^^ 
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BawtfW,  wiM  win  ym  ny  to  diim«  ^*i>h  ne  tlit  tkmr'ilMfjr  <^t 
I  wm  dwytdi  my  \mmnm  with  MoMMor  de  iMgwvitt*.  ¥«• 
g«t  Ike  hcaert  snd  a  tbott  lide  out  •£  Iha  ciljr  t»-  8t  Mati^  will  m* 
fk>  jrou  any  harmv— Bnt  let  me-aak  yov  finftt  whom  ia  tbe  lettorfirom  f* 

Hflvy  whitiftrMl  in  hiaaar  flha  name  of  iMttin;  «l  xvkkk  Aeodkar 
stwtod,  and  thowtd  no  mail  afmpttmm  of  cnzpriaa.  *^  Will  yim 
cdmar  ha  Ujpatlitl,  aagariy  ?  «*  wiil  yon  caane,  wy  Lotd  Matttkuk  r 

**  I  woukl  ftin  yoB  ooold  name  aoant  aihar  day,"  rallied  Iha  yoang 
Cavalier  ?  **  ift  pKMOt  nrr  laind  ia  but  Iftde  aittaiiiad  lo^  toaiety ;  and  X 
htfva  ate  aMna  biaMiia»  t»  tiamaat  in  lbaiDWii«^thaday  aftar  io4nor> 


r 

"*  Nay«  I  aNHi  baetma  yaur  foHosv**  lapilAd  Iha  ganaial ;  «*  yao  fmul 
oana  today*  my  young  Criand-**!  wiil  raeaive  ytin  alone—^u  shall 
name  your  own  hour  for  dinner,  so  that  you  may  haje  time  fbr  all 
aflUia;  iAd  fmi  rinll  me  no  ona  aft  my-kame  without  yon  like  it. 
Bnttkat  lattor  it  of  mneh  impbrtanod:  I  wonld  fain  vaaaiTe  it  this 
day,  nnd  I  wanid  fkin  raoaivo  Urn  my  awn  dwelling ;  ihr  I  do  not 
knewTwkat  afiho»  it  may  have  aiiber  an  lay  mood  or  my  mavaments." 

«lf  toeh  ka  dia  aaaa,  of  eonma  I  eannot  veCaM,"  i«]kUad  Haniy. 
*'  fiatwiean  thli  and  two  o'clock— tkongfa  that  be  aenawkat  late  far 
ymr  dinars  I  am  afinid'-*bat  tetwean  thii  and  two  1  doabcnot  I 
sknU  ka  «hla  lo  aooamfHsk  all  I  bi»ra  to  do  in  FHiia,  nnd  abo  reaeh 
your  dwelling.  But  3nni  must  give  me  the  addren  correctly :  renMn^ 
bev  I  am  a  ftmngarhare.**^ 

"  Two  of  my  man  ihall  aaaompany  you,"  «dd  Monrienr  da-VUny ; 
«<  it  ianot  vtfy  laikto  mwal  ki  theea  tiawa  wiAwnt  sooiety,  diougfh 
ono  may  kavo  a  ptm  in  oneNi  pookat^and-  aaivavd  byano'a  ride. 
Thay,  too^  will  «kow  yoo  ttia  way." 

**  So  let  it  be,  then,"  said  the  oM  officer;  **  at  two  I  will  expaot 
ytas^atidmakkighi^waylirwnMl  lo  Itnniaar  da  Longnavillav  ke 
laA Henry andkia aompaniod  to qniitkaMl<iMir«Maaek Hiaip kaiMB 
in  tba.Pteea  de^OMva. 

'nie  dwaHisg  of  Mbjaa^anaml  Waber  Diion  wm  ky  n>  meana 
difflfttte  lo  diMOV«r»  tka  ofliaeia  of  pifliaa,  in  whdaa  ewitody  ka  had 
remakied  Ibr  aavatal  kem,  haTinf  aaocrtakted  hie  aboito  with  graat 
pfocMon.  Tka  »tyie  of  Kfe  whiah  ha  lad  in  ^aia  #nt  p#a<iitoiy  what 
might  lun^e  bean  aipaatad  from  kk  ohaiaetir  aad'oifcamitflneflB.  He 
litmd  wtM,  thangh  not  eplendidly ;  bnt  atin  m  mndi  b«ti»f  tknn  UMiat 
of  kk  annntryman  wko  had  been  drivan  cbiaiMl  by  the  alvll  wan, 
that  m«iy  a  poor  Oavnttet  ot  ranlc  was  glad  |o  tit  down  to  the  ttMa 
of  theci-davant  Ronndhead.  WahefDinon  hid  indeed  n«^p«r  kaan 
vary  ^vehement  in  bk  politioe,  and  ha  -now  aflbatad  an  kMAination 
toward*  kiyaltr,  wbieh  gava  the  loyabati  good  hope  af  vandering  him 
a  eoDvan  Rk  oli^aat  k>  tkna  making  ftianda  with  |ba  Bn|liiih  in 
nH#  might  be  tka  ganand  ana  wMab  kb  invarlrtiy  kapii  ba&ra  kia 
efm^  of  prbividlng  aopport  of  all  kinda  a^niat  fktuie  aantinaanaieak 
and  it  n^t  be  aba  that  he  had  aoma  jgiigu  of  employing  any  of 
tka  nnva  daring  and  unacrapwiaoaof  kk  aaqmryaian — many  irf*  wh«m 
wndd  at  that  tima  have  aold  thak  Mvaa  ibr  a  dinnar-^-in  forwaitlk^ 
thaaa  park  of  hk  pnrpoaa  agakiat  Sir  AqAmw  FlanlMfg  Whiah  were 
not  partienkrly  avulad  upon  by  thalaw.  In  thaaa  antaorpriaaBi  it  m»t 
ba  ramiffcad,  ha  nerar  ai>|d«yod  hk  own  aervtaik«  aaid  tha  peiaon 
who  iiaribimad  any  dangafoaa  aarviaa  Ibv  kkn  Wka'wall  rawwrted  ibr 
hk  exertiona,  but  had  no  oppcartunity  of  accumulating  many  aaoii 
ckdma  upon  hk  ampfeyar.  in  ahaeat  all  hManoaa,  howeTar,  Walter 
D(ia«  andeafoared  to  aacompllA  whataacfr  he  nndeMook  with  hk 
unaaaiated  arm  as  far  as  there  was  any  probabiUly  af  auooem  r  Jodgiag 
tka  riak  to  hk  pafaan  at  tho  4ima  aa  nolkki^  conparad  with  that 
attondant  npan  making  kk  trkw*  known  to  nny  one  ala#. 

Tha  house  of  ika  worthy  pafliiuiieniarian  was  in  the  beat  part  «f 
tha  eity,  and  tka  aarvant  who  attanded  the  anmami*  of  tka  young 
Cavalier  ww  ana  of  thoae  whom  ka  had  aaen  ki  tha  baat  wMek  had 
braoght  him  to  Cnlaisi  Hk  maator,  koweveis*  ha  replied*  had  ridden 
out ;  and  aa  no  information  was  to  be  obtained  conoaming  tha  hoar  of 
hk  fotdftt,  Haniy  Mbatertan  waa  obliged  w  abandon  hk  Author 
inqnifiea  Ibr  that  dav. 

Ilatiiming  to  tka  iiotel  of  Monaianr  da  Vtaayi  ha  flimiahad  himaalf 
wkk  dia  kitorwkioh  had  been  intruMod  to  bin  kr  Gabaml  St  Manr, 
and  aflar  wnking  some  tma  Ibr  a  pam  to  anipfa  lua  aiilb  egresa  and 
ragroai  of  the  gataa  df  INitia,  ka  ftt  oat  on  ana  of  Mkkiaur  da  Vitfty^ 
hi^i4raand  koMeab  whioh  tha  woMhy  -FranahoMn  hvafstad  npan  hk 
naing,  nt  mara  easy  In  in  paoai  than  hk  oam  uncultivated  Breian. 
Two  well-armed  servante  also  accompanied  kkn,  logatker  with  Ida 
pnge;  and  (waaeading  nt  a  qui^k  paooy  ih«y  ware  aaan  out  of  the  dull 
and  narrow^atreak  «r  tha  oky,  aUd  anjoylng  ika  klaiMd  aapact  of  tka 
oanntiy. 

It  woa  «  olear  ihiaty  day,  with  tka  Mty'bkto  and  aaianaf  and  tka 
sun  shining  aftr  with  uiHhroal  sfdendoor  npan  all  tha  apaiklkig  fimat^ 
work  whicji  begemmed  every  leaf  afgrnas  and-inorvntad  every  naked 
bough.  The  whole  pptopa<n  waa'whka  and  gttttanhig,  and  diere 
was  a  vigorous  frosbness  in  the  air,  which  seemed  to  bring  tha  body 
into  tone  wHk  the  aa«ne,  and  give  k-^wvrer  to  aq[|oy  afven  tha  oold 
aapact  of  tha  winter.  It  k  trae  tkttl  not  a  l6«f  was  to  be  seen  open 
die  tieM;  all  the  green  gbrtneniure  of  summer  waa  gone.  Every 
d89p  of  wktar  waa  covered  WM»  a  hanl  darit  ooat  of  lea,  and  the 
Mnk  aittk^  meknohdy  in  the  tteea,  ap^peaied  as  doll  bkiok  meaning- 
loto  apote  amid  the  glittoring  whiteneea  df  ike  world.  The  voice  of 
Mtura  too  waa  aHentr  tbere  waa  no  gay  kiim«f  the  inaeet  woild 
abrtad,  and  all  the'  inniiif  of  the  biMk'waa  rbdttead  to  the  sweat  aknll 
patiikNiNig  long  of  the  ikttiiilaf  roUn,  aa,  bitting  feavleto  an  a  spny,  ha 
pouted  hk  plaintive  ditty  on  the  path.  .  Vm  btfU  tkare  wnaabmetking 
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in  ifta  aoena  Iknt^wba  okaarAil.  Tke  glnriona  ann 
grants  bngbt»  nugbiy  tigbt^var  was  smiling  upon  tka  wbrki;  and 
thbogb'  pawar  waa  net  given  to  hk  beama  to  melt  the  icy  fatten  in 
which  natnia  lay,  be  changed  them  with  magic  power  to  gema  of 
eveiy  hxia,  aod  uade  the  oongealad  world  sparkle  with  hk  gokien  raya. 

The  young  Enghakman  Uk  revived  by  the  sight  of  nature's  unon- 
coBibared  fkaeyand  tile  6aab  air  gave  him  new  vigour  as  he  rode 
akng.  Tha  apiing  ofhanhh  aeamed  to  open  again  in  hk  boaom,  and 
hope,  whioh  defknda  too  miich  upon  bodily  aenaation,  roae  up  witk 
every  stranger  beat  of  hia  own  hegrt.  The  road  wbicb  he  followed 
was  not  pariieularly  beaviifal,  b«t  at  leogtfaL  it  turned  back  towarda 
the  Seine  whioh  it  had  4|ui|ted,  and  climbing  the  brow  of  a  high  hill, 
paasod  by  a  atone  wall  euciroling  a  aqnaidarable  traqt  of  ground  whicb 
sloped  down  towarda  the  riVar  firom  ihe  aununit.of  tiM  awent  What 
waa  beyond  the  wall  wae  haidly  to  be  distinguished  through  te 
thick  trees  diat  bordered  the  high  road*  but  every  now  and  th«i  a 
glnnpae  was  caught  ef  aniooth  lawoa,  aod  long  fii^  avenues,  and  ma* 
joaiie  masMs  of  deep  woed»  lookwg  Uaok  aod  atom  even  thsough  tha 
hoary  eoveiing  of  the  winter* 

At  langdi»  aiipiaaehing  a  maasy  gate  of  wrought  iron»  one  of  tha 
sarvann  who  foilqwed  rode  up,  and  jafogned  Loid  Mastarton  that  the- 
entoHsce  of  the  dwelling  he  aotight  was  before  him,  and  opening  the 
girdle,  aa  it  was  called,  tkay  paased  into  the  principal  aveime  of  the 
park.  £aqukito  tosto  had  apparently  been  employed  to  give  perfec- 
tian  to  every- thang  Which  the  eye  now  mat;  and  continual  eare  and 
attention  were  evidently  busy  at  all  seasons,  to  keep  the  whole  regular 
and  neat  Ket  a  loaf  iirom  the  treeawaa  to  be  aeen.  encumbering 
tha-  ground.  The  road  waa  as  smooth  and  even  ;aa  if  it  were  tha 
height  of  summer,  the  gross  was  oloae  shaven,  as  even  as  velvet,  and 
the  diffioant  ftowariag  shruba  that  stood  waiting  to  burst  fiwdi  in 
beancy  in  tha  spring,  weire  all  oarefuUy  protected  £nom  the  frosty  air. 

The.  house  itaelf  waa  not  visible  at  iirst,  but  ailer  prooeeding  for 
abotttibalf  a  mile  down  theavenueft  Henry  Maatarton  came  upon  a 
neat,  WeU^finiahed  dwelling  of  whito  stoue,  peihapa  too  amall  for  the 
siaa  of  Ihe  piopeisty,  which  seemed  well  deaerving  of  as  splendid  a 
ehateaa  aa  any  in  Franea;  bot  there  was  an  air  of  oomfort  and  sim< 
plidiy  in  the  low  but  ekgant  bouse  of  the  old  fingliah  officer  that 
made  np  for  the  want  of  higher.  pvet6nBiona>  The  view  waa  moat 
beautiful;  the  situation  on  wliich  it  had  been  placed,  half-way  down 
tkaahipe  of  tfae  lull  towards  the  river,  oomtnanding  the  whole  windio^ 
of  the  Seine  and  the  rioh  country  throu^  which  it  flows,  with  the 
diaiane  manofwlk  breaking  the  line  beyond.  In  the  foreground  were 
rieh  wooded  binks,  wilb  many  a  beautiful  walk  down  to  the  river; 
while  up  the  diflerent  Imikea  of  the  wood,  which  swept  round  the 
Uwn  in  frotit,  might  be  caught  the  perspective  of  long  avenues  and 
deep  gkda^  and  other  lawns  beyoncl 

.  Round  about  were  a  variety  of  animals  of  diflerent  kinds:  three  or 
font  peaeocka  were  perched  among  the  branches  of  some  evergreens 
enjoying  Ike  short  glimpae  of  sunshine,  and  two  light  greyhounds 
came  forward  with  their  elastic  stops  towards  the  stranger  as  he 
alighled  at  the  door. 

•Tka  sound  of  his  hocM's  feet  had  brought  out  two  servants,  and  it. 
waa.olear  that  hk  iioat  had  arrived  before  him,  by  the  ready  and 
espaoling  manner  with  wbieh  one  of  the  grooms..  vx>k  hk  beast;  while 
tlM  other*  leading  the  young  Cavalier  through  a  loige  vestibule,  the 
pillars  of  whioh  were  decked  with  the  anos-of  all  ages  and  nations, 
oaadnoted  him  into  a  small  but  elegant  library.  There  was  nobody 
thcve,  bat  tl^  aervant  aaid  he  would  inform  hk  master  of  his  lordship's 
arrivalt  and  dosing  the  doer,  left  Henry  to  hk  own  thoughts. 

The  room  waa  filled  with  books  of  many  kinds,  all  arranged  in 
great  order;  but. the  ol^eot  which  fust  attracted  and  then  abaorbed 
the  wbcde  of  Henry  Masterton's  attention  was  the  solitary  picture 
whioh  ocottpied  the  gnMUer  part  of  one  side  of  the  room;  it  was  a 
fiil^ength  portrait  of  a  very  lovely  woman,  painted  by  Antonio  Van* 
dyke.  The  figure  was  Cull  of  easy  grace,  but  yet  tliere  was  a  certain 
degree  of  languor  in  it  that  gave  the  idea  of  delicate  health;  and 
though  Hemy  hod  Gist  looked  at  it  as  a  xory  beautiful  specimen  qf 
art,  there  aaemed  to  giow  a  d^par  interest  in  the  pietiue  as  he  gazed, 
The  daJnoato  hand  leaned  npon  a  marble  table  on  which  were  scattered 
wtriona  flowefOi  aome  buddingi  aome  full-blown,  and  some  withered ) 
and  nndemaa^  them  the  paintor,  with  a  bold  and  easy  hand,  had, 
wottan  the  word  **Sp^"  There  aeemed  a  vague  moral  in  it;  and 
Henry  oottld  not  help  feeling  that  there  k  ever  something  intrinsically 
nul  in  a  portrait.  What  oan  they  be,  but  records  of  pa9t  hopes  and 
broken  afi^tions?  and  even  if  the  originak  still  live,  diey  are  monu* 
ikents  to  yearn  that  oan  never  retum-^to  health,  to  strength,  to  vigour, 
to  eharma,  to  graeoi  that  have  ^ed!  But  still  Henry  gazed :  there  waa 
a  aoft  and  living  gentleness  in  those  liquid  hazel  eyes  that  seemed  to 
touoh  hk  heart  with  solemn  and  melancholy  feelings.  They  seemed 
to  apeak  of  love  and  tendemesa  gone  by  and  swallowed  up  by  the 
devouring  tomb;  andf  associating  with  all  hk  own  hopes  and  dreoma, 
the  language  ef  those  oahn  moveless  looks  seemed  to  qomment  on  the 
tmnskery  brevity  of  all  the  finest  and  noblest  ties  which  bind  heart  to 
hnaH,  the  evaneaoeaee  of  the.^weetest  feelings  that  mingle  in  the 
blttor  cup  of  hie.  But  no.  the  portrait  stood  before  him  a  record  of 
memety  and  undying  afiection.  ''Surely,''  he  thought  "if  human 
hand  ean. preserve  for  the  eorporeal  eye  a  living  likenesa,  like  that,  of 
a  foim  that  haa  long  been  dead,  the  spirit,  the  eternal  spirit,  may  bear 
kito  anotbar  stoto  the  picture  of  a  apirit  that  it  loved,  pointed  deep 
4M>iri  the  memories  ot'  the  world  Ibat  it  leaves  behind.  If  in  another 
Stoto  we  fo«ot  all  otar  aetkne  v4  (Hur  foeUnyi  h«n,  we  ahoukl  not 
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be  thd  s&me  beings  that  Were  here,  for  identity  of  ezietenoe  osn  but 
be  pfoved  hy  the  mind's  own  oompariaon  of  the  pelt  tad  the  preeent; 
and  if  we  remember  at  all,  surely  we  shall  remember  those  we  loved. 
Oh,  no!  he  who  has  loved  snch  a  being  as  that,  and  such  a  spirit  as 
speaks  from  those  eyes,  can  never  foiiget— no,  not  in  the  tomb!" 

While  he  yet  gazed  and  thought,  the  door  opened,  and  Oenenl  St. 
Maur  entered.  "That  pioinre,**  he  said,  remarking  the  direetion  of 
the  young  Cavalier's  eves,  without  any  other  salutatioa,  **  that  picture 
v?as  very  like :  It  is  that  of  lAy  wife— «iow  an  angel  in  Heaven.^* 
People  wonder  that,  feeling  towaids  her  as  i  did,  and  feeling  towards 
her  still  as  I  do — ^thAt  is  to  say,  loving  her  with  the  same  deep  fervid 
afibeiion  which  I  bore  towards  her  while  she  was  yet  on  earth— -they 
wonder  that  I  like  to  have  her  picmre  always  before  my  eyes,  and 
say  that  it  most  csll  up  melancholy  remembrances— «nd  talk  a  great 
deal  oC  nonsense  of  a  similar  kind.  Far  from  calling  up  any  raelan- 
choly  remembranoes-— it  calls  up  sweet  and  bright  ones,  and  wakens 
hopes  and  expectatioos  still  brighter.  As  I  sit  here,  and  read,  and 
write,  and  think,  it  seems  as  if  the  spirit  of  my  departed  angel  con- 
templated roe  making  my  way  forward  to  the  goal  where  we  shall 
meet  again;  and  as  if  she  were  smiling  encouragement  upon  ray  on- 
ward path.  So  much  for  that  And  now,  my  young  friend,  where  is 
Master  Ireton's  letter?  How  feres  he? — ^^Pis  a  year  and  a  half  since 
I  heard  of  him,  and  as  I  then  treated  the  counsel  he  kindly  gave  me 
of  his  own  accord  as  badly  as  if  I  had  asked  for  it-«-Chat  is  to  say,  did 
the  direct  contrary — ^I  almost  feared  that  I  should  not  have  further 
news  of  him." 

**  There  is  the  letter,  Monsieur  de  St  Maur,"  replied  Heniy,  pre- 
senting it  **  But  I  most  explain  to  you  how  it  came  to  be  so  long 
delayed  on  the  rood.  In  London  I  accidently  met  the  wiiler,  of  whom 
1  know  nothing  personally,  and  finding  that  I  was  about  to  set  ottt  for 
France,  he  entnMted  the  packet  to  me.  My  first  business,  and .  prin- 
cipal duty,  led  me  into  Britmny,  in  search  of  some  who  are  very  dear 
to  me ;  I  found  the  convent  in  which  I  had  leA  them  burnt  down,  and 
a  letter  that  had  been  leA  for  me— to  direct  my  ftrther  steps,  I  pre- 
sume— destroyed  in  the  flames.  I  traced  them  out  however  to  Paris, 
but  OS  I  was  just  entering  the  city,  I  unfortunately  got  between  two 
parties  of  the  Frondeurs  and  Maxarinites,  and  received  a  wound  in 
my  shoulder  which  has  kept  me  ever  since  confined  a  close  prisoner 
to  my  chamber." 

Monsieur  de  St  Maur  listened  while  Henry  spoke,  without  opening 
the  letter.  '*  You  have  been  very  unfortunate,  indeed,  my  ford,  in 
your  first  visit  to  Paris,"  he  replied ;  **  and  I  have  been  unfortunate  in 
not  having  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  you  sooner.  Will  you  pemit 
me?'* — and  he  broke  the  wax. 

His  eye  fixed  eagerly  upon  the  contents,  and  as  he  read,  a  variety 
of  changing  expressions  passed  over  his  countenance.  Ihe  letter  was 
somewhat  long,  and  the  hand  not  easily  deciphered,  so  that  for  five 
or  ten  minutes  Henry  Maaterton  had  little  occupation  but  in  remarking 
the  alternate  light  and  shade  that  flitted  over  the  countenance  of  hit 
companion. 

"This  is  news,  indeed,  my  lord,"  he  said,  ''and  it  requires  some 
consideration.  For  many  yean  I  have  now  been  an  exile  from  my 
native  land,  and  deprived  of  my  rightful  property.  This  letter  con- 
tains an  ofler  of  restoration  to  all  that  I  poascoced,  without  one  condition 
that  could  compromise  my  feelings  or  my  honour;  but  it  is  ofifered  by 
a  sect  that  I  abhor,  and  by  men  who,  I  see  plainly,  not  contented  with 
freeing  their  country  from  a  grievous  yoke,  will  end  by  murdering 
their  king.  Of  all  of  them,  however,  Ireion,  though  perfai)ps  the  most 
ferocious,  is  the  most  disinterested.  He  acts,  I  feel  sure,  on  principle, 
and  believes,  while  he  stains  his  hands  deep  in  blood,  that  he  is  barely 
doing  his  duty.  However,  the  matter  requires  some  thought,  for 
since,  I  last  rejected  a  proposal  somewhat  similar,  many  a  change  has 
taken  place  which  renders  the  offer  more  acceptable  and  the  obstacles 
far  fewer.  But  let  us  to  dinner,  my  good  lord,  and  we  will  talk  over 
old  days — ^I  shall  treat  you  frugally— no  sumptuous  table  is  to  be 
found  in  my  house. 

As  he  spoke,  the  dinner  was  annonnoed,  and  the  old  officer  led  lua 
guest  through  a  door  of  communicatran  into  the  eating-room,  which 
was  light  and  cheerful,  and  warmed  by  a  blaxing  fire  of  beecb^wood. 
The  dinner,  though  simple,  was  excellendy  cooked,  and  excellently 
served ;  the  wines  were  fine,  and  every  thing  spoke  the  same  careful 
regularity  that  the  whole  house  displayed,  and  yet  nothing  showed 
a  rigorous  or  exacting  master.'  The  servants  seemed  to  watch  his 
looks  with  aflection.  as  well  as  respect,  and  a  cloud  never  came  over 
his  countenance  while  speaking  to  any  one  of  them. 

The  dinner  passed  over,  and  a  dessert  of  diflferent  kinds  of  nuts  and 
dried  fruits  was  placed  upon  the  table,,  with  some  finer  wines.  There 
was  one  thing,  however,  which  Henry  had  remarked  during  dinner ; 
namely,  that  the  servants  had  brought  in  and  earned  out  the  dishes 
through  the  door  which  opened  into  the  library,  neglecting  two  other 
doors  which  apparently  led  into  the  vestibule.  ,  At  one  of  these  doors, 
he  hod  more  than  once  heard  a  noise  as  if  of  a  child  endeavourii^  to 
come  in,  and  as  the  servants  were  putting  the  last  dishes  of  the  dessert 
upon  the  table,  one  of  them  seemed  to  forget  the  way  by  which  he 
usually  entered,  and  suddenly  opened  the  one  from  whence  the  somids 
had  proceeded.  The  tuoment  he  did  so,  with  a  whine  of  exquisite 
delight,  a  beautiful  black  spaniel  of  EUng  Charies's  breed  rushed  jof- 
fully  into  the  rOora.  Lord  Maaterton  expected  to  see  it  fly  to  the 
chair  of  the  general,  but  at  once  it  sprang  towards  hinneif,  leaped 
ihxo  his  lap,  and  to  his  surprise  and  Joy,  he  foimd  his  own  beauiiliil 
dog  Hupen  caressing  liim  wild  with  pleasvre  and  aflfecti^. 


Both  Henry  and  the  general  started  on  ihar  feet,  and  while  dM 
yaung  Cavalier  fixed  his  wondering  eyas  upon  his  oompanioa,  aa  if 
demanding  an  ezphaation,  the  old  officer  exclaimed,  **It*a  all  over  nvar ! 
It's  all  over!     Rupert,  you  dog,  you^re  a  traitor!" 

Henry's  heart  beat  quick  and  fest.  and  well  it  might;  for  dirough  As 
open  door  he  saw  another  beyond,  on  the  ferther  side  of  tho-veatibnle, 
through  which  afonn  was  advancing  lowardshin  that  needed  Boseoood 
glance  to  make  his  whole  frame  thrilL  *< Gracious  Heaven!*'  be  ex- 
claimed, starting  forward;  **is  it  poaBible?  EmUy!  my  beloved !" 

Emily  only  answered  fay  gliding  en  •»  meet  him,  and  in  another  bio- 
ment  he  held  her  to  his  heart.  The  servants  stood  round,  peihaps  in 
some  astonishment,  while  Monsieur  dcSt  Maur  looked  on,  upon  the 
joy  that  spaiUed  in  the  eyes  of  the  fovara,  with  no  small  expression  of 
delight  iu  his  own. ' 

**  There,  there,  my  good  friends!"  he  said  to  the  attendantSraftleafth, 
"you  have  had  your  treat  loo.  The  play  is  over!  Now.  Rbbn,  aet 
down  that  dish  here.  You,  Peter,  place  a  seat  for  the  JUady  £■%. 
We  will  not  lose  our  dessert  because  she  comes  to  inteitiqit  us.  Qomb 
one  ofo  my  homage  lo  the  Lady  Margaret,  and  tell  bar  ih^t  her  eom- 
pany  will  add  to  our  delight  Now,  shut  the  doore-^RttpM,  doini, 
sir!  You  are  a  Uaitor,  and  have  betrayed  the  secrets  of  the  fainaoB 
'  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  fetr  lady  too  of  oonniviag  at  the 


"Indeed,  my  dear  father,  I  could  not  helji  it,"  replied  Emilyt  "Rn- 
pert  knew  that  hia  master  was  in  the  house  ihmi  the  first  moBMnt  hs 
foot  crossed  the  threrimld,  and  he  was  so  anxious  to  see  ham,  thaV— ^' 

**  That  his  mistresB  was  scarcely  mow  so-^hey !*'  demanded  the  gena»- 
ral:  "  but  I  forgive  you,  my  sweet  child»  and  share  aU  your  jay  to  the 
utmost*' 

Emily  threw  her  aims  imaKl  the  Makof  the  old  oaker,and  printed 
a  kias  upon  his  cheek,  that  made  tlsa  blood  ootae  iwhing  with  violenea 
into  that  of  Henry  Masteiton;  for  though  the  half  of  a  century  mint 
have  been  some  yean  paat  with  Bionaieor  de  St  Maur,  yet  he  was 
still  both  young  and  handsome  enough  lo  cause  a  pang  of  jeakamy  ft> 
dait  through  the  heart  of  the  young  Cavalier,  on  aeeii^  each  m  eo> 
deanaent  bestowad  upon  another.  He  gaaed  ^iih  nsmnishmant  ■ 
Emily  caught  his  eye,  and  Utnhad,  saying,  *«  I  had  feigot  !*'— but  theia 
was  so  much  pore  innooenca  in  her  Uush,  and  in  the  smile  that 
acoompanied  it  diat  Hemy  feU  there  couU  be  on  evil  in  tlmt  actkn 
which  bad  called  it  up.  Still,  however,  it  was  extraoidiimiy;  bnt 
Monsieur  de  St  Maur  pat  an  end  at  once  to  all  further  doubt 

**  My  I/ml  Mastartoo,"  he  said, "  it  wm  my  inteutkn  to  have  fivmi 
you  a  few  houis  longer  to  wait,  and  to  have  forced  you  to  tall  ma  the 
oloect  of  the  seareh  you  have  more  than  once  mentioned,  before  i  led 
you  to  that  ottject  iiaelf;  bat  this  feiiilul  beset  has  batiaycd  the  aeeiat 
too  soon.  And  now  I  sea,  by  the  kim  she  gave  um  but  now,  tfaia 
dear  giri,  if  she  has  not  hainycd  another  secret  has— 'But  here  cottwi 
Udy  Maigaret!  Before  you  say  a  word.  Air  dame,  be  witosas  of 
what  I  do.  Emily,  niy  beloved,  give  me  your  hand~4hae,  HcMy 
Mastemm,*'  he  added,  plaoii«  that  feir  small  hand  in  his.  *<  I  give  it  la 
you,  for  the  first  lime  that  it  ever  has  been  rii^itliaUy  given,  and  that 
by  a  tide  which  no  one  can  deny-^ha  fight  of  her  own  father!  Y««, 
young  gentleman,  I  am  William  Lord  Langleigh»  of  whom  you  amy 
haveheaid'*  ^    .       '        ' 

"Good  God!  is  H  possibler  exohumed  the  other;  ''often,  oftan 

have  I  heard  of  him ;  but  I  ever  haaid  that  he  WW  drowned  in  raakiBg 
his  escape  from  England.*' 

"To  axphun  that  weald  require  a  kng  story,^hich  moat  be  ItAd 
hereafter,**  replied  Lord  Langleigh,  dropping  die  serious  and  digniflad 
lane  he  had  amumed,  and  turning  playfeUy  lowaida  Lady  Mai^nret 
"  Now,  my  dear  cousin,  bridle  your  impaitienee  no  kaiger,  but  Mesa 
him.  as  I  know  you  have  been  longing  to  do— Uem'him,  as  he  sCmids 
there,  holding  die  hand  of  that  dear  giri  who  owes  so  mooh  to  hm 
courage  and  activity." 

"I  do  Ueas  hin!'*  answered  Lady  Margaieu--^filem  thee.  Mesa 
thee,  my  dear  son ;  for  nobly  and  generously  hast  thou  aetad,  in  «ii^ 
cnmaiances  of  diflkulty  and  danger,  when  you  had  to  contend  agaamt 
many  thingi;  but  above  all,  wtdi  the  ardent  paanons  of  your  own 
heart  Bless  you!  I  aay,  Mem  you!  and  well,  and  surely,  and  oonft- 
denily  did  I  feel  that  Heaven  would  repay,  in  full  mewure,  every  net 
of  selMenial  you  praciiaed,  when  aelf-denial  waa  moat  haid.  Bat 
how  is  it,  Henry,  how  is  it,  my  son,  that  we  have  so  lon^  expected 
your  return  to  us  in  vain  T* 

'  "  True,  true  !'*  said  Lord  langleigh ;  "  though  they  have  heaivl  all 
that  you  told  roe  this  morning,  they  do  not  yet  know  how.  yeu  hap- 
pened not  to  find  them  as  immediately  as  diey  fully  intended  yon 
should.  Conse^  came,  my  fold,  explain  all  die  dMnimstancea;  leave 
no  day  nnaeooanted  for,  or  we  shall  be  jealous.  Ha,  Emily!  do  yon 
love  him  well  eifough  to  be  jealow  f* 

"Too  well,  my  dear  fetherr  she  answered,  and  Henry  procoadad 
with  hia  tale. 

That  tale  is  already  wdl  known,  and  does  not  at  all  merit  miy  le- 
view.  Nevertheless,  though  it  waa  told  minutely,  there  was  atill 
many  questions  to  be  asked ;  for  every  trifling  droumstance  diat  befall 
Henry  Masierton  was  of  deep  interest  in  the  eyea  of  EmUy  Langleigii. 
How  ha  had  followed  their  track  ro  for  was  matter  of  surprise ;  but 
how  he  had  missed  them  at  length  was  easily  accounted  for,  aa  the^ 
had  not  entered  Paris  at  all,  hut  had  turned  aside*  duou^  stale  of  the 
cram>roads  that  intersect  tie  oountvy  in  dm  naighbonihood  of  the  mn» 
tropolis,  and  had  prs^eeded  to  St  Maus,  widiout  venturina  within  ihin 
waUboftha"  ' 
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**  Aad  mm,"  Mid  Bmaty  MaMertoD,  w  Im  conehided,  *«  let  me,  too, 
•A  eoBie  explenatioDi.  Has  my  deer  Emily  ell  eknf  known  <he 
•metenoe  of  her  fiuherf  lor  if  ebe  hat,  die  hie  omyeealed  lier  know- 
ledge with  woodeifiiL  diM^ration."    * 

^Fjf  Heniy!  that  oonnds  very  like  a  reprooch,"  replied  Emily; 
**  Imt  I  will  tell  you,  oevoithelcw,  that  I  dkl  not  knew  diat  my  ftlfaer 
waa  in  being  till  ho  luddenly  appeartd  at  the  eotirent  in  which  yoa 
left  111  at  Dinan.'* 

**ThoD,  by  wlmt  happy  minfcle,  my  lord,  dkl  yon  hear  of  your 
daogfater  being  in  Fnnoef  demanded  Henry;  'Ibr  without  a  mim- 
de  i  can  haidly  mdetetand  how  to  fortunate  a  circmnelauee  came 
about** 

**  That  will  form  a  part  of  the  hieloiy  I  intend  to  give  you  tomor- 
nw,**  replied  Lord  Langleigh ;  **  but,  in  the  mean  time,  I  have  newa 
for  you,  my  beloved  girl,  and  newi  wfaieh  has  been  brought  by  our 
dear  friend  here.  My  old  head  now  shall  take  counsel  by  your  young 
one.  The  English  council  of  state  oflfer,  by  Iteton  here,  under  his 
own  hand,  to  restore  to  me  my  honours  and  estates  in  Eni^and.  The 
atmhidor,  indeed,  which  struck  my  name  is  already  revened ;  but  they 
oOer  me  back  my  beautiful  estates  of  Penford-boome." 

"Of  Panford-boame!"  eichumed  Heiuy  Mtfterton:  *'then  it  was 
fiom  you  that  the  base  Lord  Asbkirk  wrested  those  rich  domains 
where  I  and  my  unhappy  brother  tarried  so  longf ' 

*'£Ten  so,"  answered,  Lord  Langleigh.  **  Penford-boume  and 
Leng^eigh  Castle,  the  old  nun  on  the  height,  were  mine  till  that  false 
knaTo,  partly  by  betmying  what  he  knew,  partly  by  mventkins  of  his 
own,  made  my  king  and  my  peem  believe  that  my  designs  were  those 
of  a  traitor,  when  my  most  aealous  intentions  were  those  of  a  patriot 
There  have  I  passed  many  happy  boors;  and  when  I  stood  there  last, 
Henry  Masterton,  it  Was  as  the  second  of  the  very  man  to  whom  those 
lands  had  come  in  the  course  of  time,  when  he  drew  his  sword  against 
your  own  brother.  Out,  again,  I  vrih  not  enter  now  upon  those  his- 
Mries.  They  oOer  to  restore  me  diose  estates^— 4Say,  Emily,  shall  I 
accept  them  now  T-*A  similar  offer  f  refused  before,  in  consideratiaa 
of  my  wretched  friend.  Sir  Andrew  Fleming,  to  whose  wife  they  had 
dsseended    but  his  death  has  removed  that  obstacle.*' 

«  First,  idl  me  why  you  hesimte,  ray  dear  fother/*  replied  Emily. 

**  Because,  my  sweet  chikl,  the  people  who  oOer  them  back  again,'* 
said  Lord  Langleigh,  **  have,rtn  my  eyes,  no  power,  i»  right  so  to  act 
They  are  neither  my  peers  who  took  those  estates  from  roe,  my  king 
who  bestowed  them  on  another,  nor  really  and  truly  the  repreeenta* 
lives  of  the  nation,  whoee  wiD  is  law.  Those  who  qfler  them  back 
are  but  a  junto  of  upstarts,  among  whom  are  some  honest  and  ftincere 
men,  some  wise  and  talented  ones,  some  fools,  someliypocrites,  and 
■mny  knaves.  Such  is  the  council  of  smte  that  oflers,  and  what  Is  the 
House  of  Commons  that  must  confirm  their  decreesf  sny  ttuty  but 
4ie  representation  of  the  Aritsdi  people.  It  is  a  packed  jury,  from 
which,  since  its  misnamed  purification  by  Colonel  Pride,  all  that  is 
honest,  honoumble,  wise,  and  manly  is  excluded.  It  is  a  congrega^ 
tion  of  knaves  and  fools,  where  the  knaves  rule  and  the  fools  give 
tfaeir  consent  Upon  die  voice  of  4hese  two  bodies  must  your  father's 
restomtkin  to  his  estates  be  founded.  But  remember,  dxise  estates  are 
large,  and  though  to  me,  whose  habits  are  formed,  and  whose  life 
draws  near  a  dose,  such  things  are  nothing-^yourseif  and  your  future 
husband,  to  whom  they  must  descend,  may  see  with  diiletent  eyes, 
and  decide  fiom  difierent  fodings." 

Emify  coloured  sli^tly,  then  turned  her  ejres  to  those  of  Henry 
Masteiton,  by  whose  side  she  sat  and  at  onee  reading  her  answer 
there^  she  replied,  ''Do  not  accept  diem,  my  dear  fotherS— do  not 
accept  them !"  > 

"Well,  then,"  replied  Lord  Langleigh,  Widiont  lurther  tfaoQght, 
"  that  matter  is  eetded.  We  diall  have  fidly  enough  for  happiness, 
niy  children-*what  need  we  merer 

"  Nodiing,  nothing !"  replied  Henry  MMtetton,  b<ddly,  "nothmg  r 

"  Nbdiing  indeed  P'  echoed  Emily,  as  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him. 

"  The  light  is  waning,"  said  Lord  Langleigh  as  he  looked  from  the 
eshalow ;  "  but  niy  dear  Henry,  I  do  not  intend  to  let  you  ever  sepa- 
rate from  us  again.    Here  must  be  your  home." 

"  I  have  widi  me  two  servants  of  our  good  iUem!  Monsieur  do  Vit- 
■qr,"  reidied  the  young  Cavalier  doubtingly,  but  with  willingnem  to 
oomply  sparkling  from  his  eyes. 

"So  much  die  better,"  rcgonied  the  earl ;  "send  d^m  back  widi 
your  excuses,  and  they  will  keep  eadi  other  company  on  the  road. 
Bid  them  tell  good  De  Vitray  that  you  are  fiiUy  of  opinion  that 
Fianes  is  the  most  exquisite  land  in  the  world,  but  that  you  love  the 
eounny  better  dian  th«  town,  and  I  will  wammt  that  he  lakes  all  in 
good  part" 

Henry  was  in  no  mood  to  create  objectians ;  the  earl's  plan  was 
adopted,  the  young  Cavalier  staid,  and  in  the  society  of  all  that  made 
Kft  dear  to  him  passed  one  of  the  brigfateat  evenmgs  of  hk  life. 

I  must  now,  for  a  very  brief  space,  change  the  seene,  and  lead  the 
veader  into  the  interior  of  a  house  at  which  he  only  stopped  iir  a  mo- 
aaent  fai  the  morning  to  iniuire  for  Walter  IKxon. 

It  was  about  nine  o'ckck  on  the  ni^t  of  the  same  day,  when  at  a 
table  iaa  smaU  but  elegandy  fbrnidied  room  sat  Mqorgeneral  Dixon, 
while  a  servant,  standing  in  silence  behind  his  chair,  waiehed  atten- 
tively all  his  movemeniB,  to  be  able  widiout  a  ward  to  changa  his 
lilate,  to  bring  that  dish  or  this^  to  pour  his  wine,  or  to  remove  one 
•ervioe  and  carry  in  aniolher,  still  leaving  unintannipled  the  train  of 
thought  in  which  his  master  was  indulgiiig 

^Mdmgh  daaply  engaced  ia  iaflicte|  die  ««§  tad  oqniidaiite 


fWieffBl  did  not  negleet,  in  dm  faidulgenee  of  hk  mental  Aeuhiea,  la 
rsilsah  his  bodily  powers,  and  of  about  ten  duiies  that  at  one  thne  or 
other  eovered  the  taUe  during  his  eveidng  meal,  he  ate  a  portion  of 
each,  small  kMleed,  but  suflieient  att  die  whole  bodi  to  sate  his  appa- 
tito  and  to  gratify  his  palate. 

Nor  Kvas  wine  wanting ;  of  the  lighter  sorli  which  accompanied  the 
more  srtid  fiiod,  he  drank  repeated^,  and  at  length,  when  his  supper 
was  concluded  by  the  dessert,  three  botdes  of  ancient  vintages  wfaieh 
had  seen  the  sun  rise  over  the  ridr  and  fiavour-giving  RItone,  were 
set  before  him. 

The  servant  piled  more  wood  upon  the  fire,  trimmed  die  tapers; 
and  retiring,  cloeed  the  door.  Walter  Diaon  filled  his  glsss,  stretched 
out  his  leet  and  was  happy.  By  this  time,  he  said  to  himself,  my 
meswnger  is  at  Calais.  Then,  a  fair  wind  and  good  speed,  and  ho 
aaay  reach  London  the  day  after  ta-morrow  by  night-fiill.  Then  again, 
on  Monday  the  council  will  meet  and  they  dare  not  now  reAise  ma 
the  eetatea— their  last  excuse  is  gone  Let  me  see !— I  must  sell  dud 
detached  piece  that  comes  down  by  the  Stoure,  to  pay  off  the  unmort- 
gaged deUa  It  will  surely  feteh  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  then 
I  shall  have  five  thousand  in  hand.  Well,  and  let  Manuel  take  the 
mortgaged  bnd,  I  would  a  thousand  times  sooner  part  with  every 
farthing  that  my  fother  wrung  from  the  fists  of  the  dull  country  knigfala, 
than  lose  one  acre  of  Penlbrd-boume! 

Such  was  the  train  of  hki  thoughts,  when  they  were  intenupted  by 
the  opening  of  the  door  to  give  entrance  to  the  same  servant  who  had 
waileid  upon  hhn  during  supper.  Walter  Dixon  tamtd  angrily  towaids 
him,  exclaiming,  "  What  now  f" 

"  Master  Manuel,  sir,  from  London,"  replied  die  man,  "  craves  to 
•peak  with  your  honour,  if  it  will  not  disturb  you." 

"  Hell  sink  hhn  to  the  centre  f  muttered  Walter  Dixon  to  himself; 
but  then  immediately  added  aloud,  in  a  sweot  gay  voice, "  What 
Maaier  Manuel !— >whera  is  he  f— 4hiOw  him  in  instantly.  Bring  other 
glawsa  act  a  chair  by  the  fire— Welcome!  welcome!  my  dear 
friend  T'  ha^eontinued,  as  die  servant  introduced  the  Jewish  miavhant 
with  whom  we  have  already  seen  both  Walter  Dixon  and  Ireton  con- 
sottmg  in  London.  "  Welcome,  welcooie  to  Paris  f  Have  you  snp> 
ped.  Master  Manuel  f  Well,  then,  you  never  refiise  your  share  of  a 
bottle,  if  it  be  of  the  best  Here,  taste  this  Burgundy — ^To  your  healdi 
and  prosperity,  Master  Manuel;  and  now,  what  brings  you  to  the 
sbange  capital  of  this  strange  land  T 

"  Cttt  you  kndw,  my  good  general,"  replied  the  other,  as  the  servant 
ratired  and  again  closed  the  door,  "  all  lands  are  the  mme  to  me;  bom 
hi  Pntttgal,  educated  in  England,  trading  in  France  and  Germany, 
and  securing  my  money  in  HoUand,  afi  countries  are  mine  alike. 
But  between  you  and  me,  I  have  come  to  Paris  upon  some  loans  that 
die  great  men  here  want  to  raise  among  the  remnant  of  Israel. — ^Ex- 
cellent good  whie  this,  Mastoid  Dixon !— I  think  of  carrying  over  some 
fine  wines  lor  my  lord  the  general.  But  how  go  your  own  afikirs  f 
Any  hope  of  tlte  money  for  the  bond?  The  interest  is  running  high." 
.  "Any  hope,  good  Manuel  ?"  answered  Walter  Dixon,  with  a  smile 
of  triumph;  " Smb  businem  is  done-^he  money  is  as  good  as  in  your 
pocket,  the  estates  are  as  good  as  in  my  hand." 

"  Ha !  good  news  indeed  !**  cried  the  merchant,  his  face  brigfateiiing 
at  the  name  of  money;  "  good  news  indeed.  But  how  is  all  this,  I 
pray  you,  good  Master  Dixon  7  Tou  are  a  cunning  man— you  are  a 
cunning  man  indeed.  How  have  you  contrived  to  remove  all  difil- 
eultiesr    HaT 

"  Aecklent--mere  accident  has  done  it  aH,"  replied  the  other,  who 
did  not  choose  to  inform  his  companion  firankly  of  the  share  he  him- 
self had  in  die  deadi  of  die  Benedidiiw.  "  This  Sir  Andrew  Flem- 
ing, on  whose  account  yon  heard  Ireton  refuse  me  die  estates— fbr 
though  he  puis  it  on  the  council,  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  aflair««- 
well,  this  Sir  Andrew  Fleming  was  killed  die  day  before  yesterday 
in  a  chance  afiray  with  a  mad  young  Eng^h  lord,  who  had  run  away 
with  his  wife.  Widiout  Iom  of  time  I  got  the  legal  proofs  of  his  death, 
and  sent  them  off  to  the  council  with  an  humble  petition  and  remon- 
strance, mueh  Hke  diose  with  which  they  treat  die  fool  pariiament 
Bat  what  makes  thee  look  so  dull,  man  f  take  another  glam,  good 
Manuel    Whyshakestdxmdiyheadr    Haf 

"  Beeaose  I  fear  it  will  not  do,"  aiMwered  the  oditt— ^  because  I 
fear  it  wUl  not  doi" 

«  But  I  ttXt  thee  it  most  do !"  answered  Walter  Dixon,  striking  his 
hand  upon  the  table  vrith  anger  at  the  very  thought  of  ftilure.— "But 
I  toll  thee  it  must  do— they  cannot,  they  dare  not  refiam  me!  There 
is  now  no  ofegeetion;  th^  have  pledged  diemselves  by  all  dmt  is  . 
sacred ;  and  bemdea,"  he  added,  the  same  triumphant  smile  sgam 
illuminating  his  features,  "  besides,  I  do  not  akne  claim  the  estates 
from  dwir  bevnty— I  claim  them  by  law,  man !— -I  claim  them  by 
law!  aa  the  next  of  kin  to  the  Lady  Eleanor  Flemmg,  the  heiress  of 
those  estates.  Nay,  shake  not  your  head— die  Lady  Elesnor  sleeps 
sound  too— 4he  sod  ianponher  head  as  weH  as  his;  I  say  again,  shake 
not  your  head,  Manuelk-all  is  provkied  lor,  I  tell  diee;  diongh  I  know 
diy  difficult  and  doubting  nund  of  old.  You  witt  say  dmt  Sir  Andrew 
Flemhig  claimed  the  estates  afler  her,  and  dmt  if  he  survived  but  fiv 
a  mhmla.  dtey  went  to  his  helm,  not  hers.  Bat  I  toll  diee,  no !  man. 
They  were  but  his  for  life,  and  then  retamed  to  die  general  htlia  of 
her  and  of  her  fodier.  I  am  die  ool^  one.  and  dierefbre  I  set  bodi 
parliament  and  council  at  defiance.''* 

"Bat  Isrten,  my  good  fnend,  listen,"  saM  Manuel; "  I  have  news  to 
ton  yoaofvariouB  kinds^  and  somewhat  that  concefta  yonmlf,  Bfaster 
Dixoi,  and  which,  mdb«tuiiBtety»  conoetm  me  too.    Wall,  dieiv  waa. 
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.sioQey  wantiqg  in  Lopdon  as  well  m  bore  in  i^tfMp  md  i»  of 

1  was  called  upon,  and  wben  I  aauiied  tbeix  honouimble  wol,..^^ 

BO  money  could  be  gaiaed  witboui  ■omething  wae  eflbrad  a»  stoyiltf , 
it  was  propused  among  other  tbin0i»  to  ibrteit  or  sequestcate  ibe  estaleB 
of  all  maligiiants,  and  sell  them  at  the  highcat  valtte/* 

"The  villains  did  not  snrely  they  did  not  proceed  on  sueh  a 
scheme,"  exclaimed  Waller  Dixon,  his  eager  eyes  f*«TKfTg  file  as  be 
spoke- 

"  No,  no,  no !  that  would  never  do,"  replied  Manuel*  **  lor  the  inse- 
curity of  such  a  purchase  would  have  made  them  all  go  at  a  tenth  of 
the  prico.  However,  a  great  many  estates  yr9te  named  while  the 
matter  was  being  discnssed,  and  auKmg  the  rest  Penfind-boone  with 
the  Manor  of  West  Burington  and  the  Stoure  side  Aits  Ihereuoio 
Attached,  Well,  and  your  own  letters  and  menwiials  were  biought 
forward  tt>  show  that  the  Lady  Eleanor  Fleming  was  a  malignant  her- 
self, and  a  fiiutor  of  rebellion  and  malignancy  against  the  parliament ; 
and  ih»t  her  husband  being,  like  henelf,  a  malignant  and  papiai,  was 
alw  a  priest  of  Baal,  and  a  sworn  servant  of  the  beast  I--41a,  ha,  ha  I 
a  sworn  servant  of  the  beast! — So  the  words  went,  I  think;"  and  the 
wortliy  Hebrew  seemed  to  ponder  with  internal  salisftctioii  upon  the 
sweet  and  charitable  epithets  which  the  Chrialians  andlied  lo  eaeh 
Other.  "Well,"  he  continued,  fillip  lumseli;  unbidden,  another 
bumper  of  Burgundy — "  well,  when  that  question  was  mooted,  op  get 
Master  Ireton,  and  to  do  him  but  justice,  he  spoke  like  a  man.  He 
said  that  if  those  estates  were  forfeited  at  all,  it  behooved  the  coHBcil  Of 
state  to  remember  that  they  had  already  been  promised,  in  such  case, 
to  a  worthy  and  God-fearing  man  (meaning  you),  who  was  heir  and 
next  of  kin  to  the  papistical  maligwants  who  at  present  held  them. 
But'  at  the  same  time  hie  begged  the  council  to  oomider  whether  they 
oouM  be  forfeited  on  account  of  the  present  possessors,  inasBMeh  as 
they  the  present  possesion  had,  as  he  conceived  it,  no  right  or  title 
whatever  to  the  estates  themselves ;  and  then  he  went  on  lo  ahow  tliat 
those  estates  had  been  taken  by  the  man  Charles  Stuart,  fiom  a  mors 
godly  and  righteous  man  than  himseU;  Lord  iangleigh,  aad  beatowed, 
without  either  law  or  reason,  on  an  obdurate  and  Aini^e  papwt,  the 
Lord  Ashkirk.  Now,  said  he,  it  has  been  proved  that  tfieee  estates 
were  then  wrested  from  the  Ix>ni  Lapgleigb,  becawe  he  soaght  even 
at  the  fint  hour,  to  do  that  which  many  holy  men  have  at  length 
accomplished  in  the  seventh  boor ;  and  the  k>rd»  have  wtlhio  the  ls«t 
six  months  revefsed  the  attainder  of  the  Lord  Langleigh.  TherefoiS^ 
if  he  were  not  guilty,  the  law  could  not  take  the  estates  from  an  inno- 
cent man ;  and  notwithstanding  any  thing  that  a  tyrant  might  do  in 
giving  those  estates  to  another,  the  real  right  of  the  fwopeity  was  stiU 
ux  him  who  had  originally  possessed  them.  And  right  well  and  elo* 
%uently  he  spoke  thereon  for  the  matter  of  two  hours  or  theseabouta.*' 

*'  And  he  might  full  as  well  have  saved  hie  braath,"  inlermpled 
Walter  Dixon ;  "  the  Lord  Langleigh  has  been  dead  thOM  eigfaleeo 
years,  and  in  lieu  of  his  lands  and  tenements  on  UrraJurmOt  has  a  frae- 
hold  of  many  a  fitir  acre  of  the  British  Channel.  Fihaw !  what  booto 
it  reasoning  of  the  dead  T' 

"But  hear.  Master  Dixon!  hear  yet  a  while i"  replied  the  merefaant: 
"  thd  council  said  as  you  say,  and  there  was  many  a  man  to  pool  and 
to  pshaw!  like  yourself:  but  Master  Ireum  went  on  to  si^  that  not 
frr  from  Paris  lived  a  man  called  the  General  St  Maur,  and  that 
since,  of  latter  times,  many  men  had  been  ooming  and  goii^  between 
Prance  azul  England,  this  General  St.  Maur  had  been  seen  of  varioiM 
worthy  men  who  knew  the  Lord  Langleigh  in  former  days,  and  who 
4ecUired  these  two  persons,  as  they  seemed,  to  be  ooe  and  the  same." 

"  Hold !  hold !  hold .'"  cried  Walter  Dixon,  rising  up,  and  pacing  the 
chamber  once  or  twice ;  *«  I  have  seen  this  St.  Maur  in  Parii  this  very 
morning — and  I  have  seen  the  Lord  Langleigh,  too»  in  former  days— > 
but  I  saw  him  only  once,  and^t  is  long  since,"  and  ho  paused,  medi* 
tating,  as  if  endeavooring  to  recall  the  appearance  of  the  peiaon  of 
whom  he  spoke-^"  it  may  be !"  he  said,  at  length,  "  it  may  be !  IS^^ 
have  theyany  proof?  Are  theysure  themselves?  How  did  theydeeide?" 

"  MaMer  Ireton  seemed  fully  sure  of  what  he  Mid,"  replied  the 
merchant;  "and  aa  to  the  council,  they  detenoined  at  once,  tihMl 
touching  those  estates,  if  the  Lord  Langleigh  came  forwaid  and  claimed 
theiA,  it  wdtild  but  be  an  act  of  joat  restitution  to  give  them  baek 
ag^in  to  him,  with  such  other  honoun  and  profitable  enploymania  as 
his  former  seat  and  sufferings  in  the  good  cause  well  merited." 

**  Ha  ?  they  did  ?  they  did  ?"  excbumed  the  other,  i^ain  paoii«  the 
chamber,  but  with  more  rapid  and  less  steady  steps;  "  they  did?  WeUi 
then,  Master  Manuel,"  he  continued,  recovering  himerif.  and  filiiag 
his  glass  calmly,  "  here,  I  drink  to  your  good  health,  and  miy  yo« 
never  come  to  need  the  sum  you  are  like  to  lose  by  yovr  hup^^^^1^  set* 
vant  Walter  Diion !"       , 

^  Tott  are  joking.  Master  Dixon !  you  are  jokii^!"  lepJM  the  otbef« 
with  a  slight  degree  of  alarm  touching  the  carelessness  he  soi^ht  19 
assume ;  «  yeu  are  jokii^.  I  know." 

**  Faith,  you  are  mistaken,  good  Jew!"  amweied  the  parlianwirta- 
riao;  '*  faith,  you  are  mistaken:  the  matter  is  peat  a  joke,  both  wit^ 
you  a^  me.  Hark  thee,  Manuei!"  he  continued,  advanciiv  fiercely 
towards  the  other,  aa  he  saw  him  about  to  speak ;  ** say  not  a  woid,ot 
you  will  drive  me  laad.  Villain!  yon  conld  have  pievenlcd  ih»l 
If  you  had  bm  threaieiied  to  withhold  your  pune  ten  the  pipe  of 
Ireton  and  the  rest,  they  had  aanoon  dared  wrest  iiraa  yoor  friends 
your  debtor,  if  you  wiU— the  long-pronMied  lewaid  of  his  servioe%  aa 
—as— But  be  it  on  your  own  head.  SmaU  is  your  lorn  in  oompuriaon 
of  nuBe;  and  it  will  teach  you  in  fiuare  to  be  meiefraeof  y^sm 
aarvioaa  when  your  word  can  avert  so  hlaek  »  isosit" 


*'0b  niy  lift*  OP  my  hcnour,  Maatar  DiiM*  k  ^aa  nel  i»y  Aolt,** 
replied  the  merchnit }  **  I  know  those  men  better  than  yfs  4o,  far. 
All  the  difficulties  Ireton  and  Cromwell  taiaed  ceneming  assaey  mwmm 
but  that  they  mi^t  have  their  <»wn  way.  Think  you  that  CsDBB««il 
ever  wauH  money  ?  No,  no !  Where  he  gets  it,  now  he  iMnager  his 
resoorces,  I  know  not ;  but  neither  he  nor  Irjeton  are  in  my  deibt  a 
stiver—- us  1  live-— upon  my  honour !" 

"  Honour !"  repeated  Walter  Dixon,  with  a  bitter  sneer,  thai 
the  bfood  rush  up  even  into  the  salk»w  eh^Ssk  of  the  merchaai 

"  Come,  aonse.  Master  Dixen,"  he  exclaimed,  "*  if  you  oie  mai 
I  must  speak  a  different  language.  You  know  that  whAe  ibere 
the  least  chance  of  your  t»inging  your  plans  to  bear,  I  never 
you  for  the  payment  of  the  bond ;  But  now  I  must  teU  ye«i<aiace  all 
that  is  over,  it  must  now  be  paid*''— £fteen  thousand  pe<mda»  and  isift*- 
rest  since  last  January— •!  want^tb^  money^-I  cannel  do  wilinut  if! 
I  can  use  it  better !" 

*'  Indeed !"  answered  the  tnher,  gazing  on  him  with  a  smile  fiiU  of 
contempt ;  "  indeed !  And  now  hear  me,  Maaiar  Mnnnoii  ">i  yQa 
have  heard  my  interssta  thwarted  without  supporting  them,  and  cans 
(0  dash  all  my  hopes  without  raising  new  ones,  I  have  to  tell  yosa 
there  is  but  one  way.l  can  pay  you — It  is  a  speedy  one  |  bol  dae  you 
may  not  like." 

*'  How  7  how  ?"  demanded  the  Jew.     ■ 

Walter  Dixen  laid  his  filler  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  saying  dbnly, 
"  With  steel,  Master  Manuel !  with  steel !" 

**  For  that  I  am  always  prepared,  when  I  walk  the  alraeieat  uif^*' 
answered  the  merchant,  drawing  a  pistol  pardy  from  his  besemc  **  bmt 
I  know  you  jest,  General  Dixon.  You  have  many  other  wuye  of 
payii^  mOf  as  you  well  know,  and  I  must  insist  on  immediate  pt|r- 
ment,  as  I  need  the  cash." 

"  And  how  do  you  intend  to  enforce  your  mighty  demand  I" 
the  parliamentarian ;  "  you  forget,  my  good  friend,  that  have  wi 
in  Paris,  in  a  foreign  land,  that  will  no  more  take 
your  claim,  than  of  the  cabala  of  yow  forefothers."- 

'*  Tis  you  forget.  Master  Dixon*"  anawered  the  other;  **in  tfaa* 
simple  piece  of  paper  your  bond  is  inserted,  not  only  tfaa  hambia 
name  of  Heiekiab  Manuel,  but  that  of  Franooia  du  Fear,  a  Fr^ch 
citizen,  rssiding  in  Paris,  and  my  partner.  So  tha^  if  you  dinta  as 
to  sue  you*  which  sure  I  am  so  honourable  a  gentleman  will  ael;  wa 
can  recover  even  here," 

*'  You  are  prepared,  I  see,  for  all  events,"  answered  Welter  DiaoB, 
with  another  bitter  smile ;  **  and  therefore,  doubtless,  you  will  not  ba 
surprised  when  I  tell  you,  thai  of  the  fifteen  thoiaanrt  pounds  Whiak 
you  demand  I  have  in  that  drawer  the  sum  of  one  hundred  U 
which  ii  all  that  I  poessm  on  earth.  Now,  Master  Maimel  ?' 
laid  his  band  hard  upon  his  ahouUer,  and  gaaed  him  full  in  the 


"  You  jeet,  sir  \  you  jest !"  exclaimed  the  merohant,  thrswiag^  eff 
bis  hand,  and  starting  up  with  a  look  of  dismay.  **  Bat  the  salver 
plate  you  showed  me  only  the  day  before  you  aet  oSt^** 

"  Is  sold  9y9ry  ounce !"  anewered  the  parliamentarian  ealmly. 

**  And  the  house  in  Qraoe  church-etreet,  and  the  lande  aear  Aall* 
fi»d  ?"  added  the  other,  in  a  nmre  doubtful  lonew 

**  Mortgaged  te  the  last  pewty,"  replied  the  other. 

"  God  of  Abraham !"  cried  the  Jew  in  a  tone  of  setfdehasiBieitt 
indescribable,  *«Ihave  been  cheated  by  a  Christian!  ^t  sufaijv 
surely,  Master  Dixon — " 

"  Surely  and  oeitainiy,  it  is  aa  I  tell  you,"  interrupted  thtf  oter; 
"  and  therefore,  without  you  can  point  out  some  way  in 
desperate  man  may  raise  money,  you  are  as  for  from  the  payment 
require  as  you  are  from  Abraham's  bosom." 

"  I  vrill  not  believe  that  it  is  all  sold  !"  cried  the  narcbant  sud- 
denly ;  '« yoa  had  no  time^  Master  Dixon ;  I  examined  wall  the  Mtta 
It  cannot  be  mortgaged,  nor  can  the  silver  plate  be  sold." 

*'  I  willseoB  convmee  yao,"  replied  the  other,  and  proceediag  to  a 
cabinet,  he  look  fnMn  one  of  the  diawers  two  slips  of  paper,  thtf  one 
being  an  aooount  of  vaneaa  aiticles  of  plate  seld  to  John  Wflson, 
William  Stuart,  mA  Hemy  Teogood,  and  various  others  of  the  GeM- 
smiths'  company,  and  the  other  a  reoeipt  for  title  deeds^  given  up  aa^ 
diiionaUy  to  a  atoriga^i. 

The  merohant  heU  them  in  his  hand  a  moment*  gliring 
Walter  Dixon  with  no  very  charitable  feeing.  ->  He  than 
them,  sayir^  bitterly,  ** Man,  you  have  undone  me!    Your 
wiU  not  sell  new  in  these  troublous  times  for  half  the 
which  you  mortgaged  them.    Eveiy  thing  has  fallen  in  valae»  and  it 
falling  still.    I  have  tnade  bad  speciilalioas.    A  bill  comes  daa 
month  ibr  twco^  thpuMad  pounds,  and  I  have  not  sevea 
Fool  that  I  was,  to  take  money  on  any  man's  bond  withoat 
seouri^.*" 

''And  still  grsater  fool,"  intamiplcd  Walter  Dixon  fietceOy,  « t» 
hear  the  very  aaiaiee  on  which  yeu  knew  your  crediidr  iapnndeit 
given  aw^  to  another  withoat  interpeaing  a  word." 

'*  Ucdd  your  lecritainaiiaciSk  Master  Dixca,**  replied  tha  other  r  iha 
truth  is,  1  thought  I  laight  make  a  good  specidatiOR  tlKve  leo ;  and 
Herhapa  I  might  yet,  but  that  it  wooM  be  hmg  in  briqpog  farth,  and 
the  pneent  momeai  is  priasing.  What  can  be  deael— Jisrit  ye!«-^ 
bear  the  nawra  of  the  council's  dAterminatjon  to  this  8i.  Maur,  ev,  aa 
it  may  he*  Loitl  Langleigh.  Caa  we  not  ban  the  leHers,  aiid<]«elBM 
that  ha  deaiee  the  name  9  We  mtght  even  piodaea  a  letter  tolhat 
eieei! .  Vfhm  mj  ymV* 

**  That  your  scheme  is  as  poor  a  eae  as  ever  a  deapetate  matt 
wW  haiao  frit  te  fknt  a  hmtt,"  aaew«ad  iha 
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**  Bttt.  iMverdwleH,  you  put  no  on  Ifae  rif ht  trtek.    Wily  ihoiiMI  not 
this  Sl  Mawr  die  like  oifaer  menT 

The  merefaant  ■fiarted;  Gjr,  tboogfa  probably  aa  giAtt  a  villain  as  the 
other,  he  "was  a  villain  in  hii  own  way,  and  had  not  atratched  his  oon- 
tewplfttiona  beyond  a  little  iugtry.  Waker  Dixon  vemaiked  (he  look 
of  alann  with  which  his  oonpaakai  heaid  a  propoaition  the  deduction 
fiom  which  was  evident  enough ;  and  again  laying  his  hand  npon  Ma 
am  he  said,  "  Manuel,  my  friend,  this  is  too  great  a  matter  for  thee— 
hut  get  thaa  gone  lo  thy  bed— «leep  sound,  and  feel  aore  that  I  will 
have  Ifaa  aaiates,  and  thou  shalt  have  the  gold.  I  am  not  advanced 
thw  ftr,  to  be  turned  back  by  a  phantom." 

**  Bat,  Master  Diion-— but,  my  good  tnami**  cried  the  Jew,  in  some 
IrapidatiaD,  **  but^bo^^" 

t*  Whai!"  exchiimed  the  other,  *<art  thou  remanefall — Wu  then 
0v<ar  yet  a  Jew  who  cared  how  the  gold  was  eeme  by,  so  that  it  flowed 
into  his  ooflbrs?  Why,  Manuel,  hast  thou  lost  thy  senses?  Have 
yon  fiMfgoC  what  gold  is  t  Sit  you  down  and  let  us  finish  oar  Bur- 
«imdy<  and  then  get  thee  home  and  aay  no  word  to  any  one  of  what 
baa  panapd .  but  sn«9ath  thy  beaid,  and  de<:Iare  that  Master  Dfxon  is 
AB  honest  gentleman,  and  wonderfully  futile  of  reaoorces.  The  gold 
yois  shall  hove— ^ever  trouble  your  head  how  I  eottie  by  it'* 

*"  It  is  not  that,  good  Master  Dixon ;  it  is  not  that,"  replied  the  Jew. 
"  Beyond  aU  doubrthe  gold  you  get  will  aU  be  won  as  becomes  you 
««4Mit  how  am  I  to  tell  that  when  once  yon  have  quitted  Paris  you 
will  ever  relnm?'* 

**  U  that  it  ?  Fool !  have  I  not  told  you  that  a  hundred  louis  is  my 
■rhale  wealth  V*  demanded  the  other,  **  Am  I  a  man  to  eke  out  a 
bandffad  louis  to  the  last  farthing  in  a  foreign  land  ?  Am  T  a  man  to 
Moep  oat  Bsy  life  a  poor  debtor  living  on  the  bounties  of  odiersf  Am 
I  a  roan  to  live  upon  coarse  food,  and  drink  plain  water,  and  sigh  in 
jra«i  for  bright  eyee  that  will  not  look  upon  me  f— Out,  roan !  Think 
you  that  it  is  ftr  your  beggarly  pounds  that  I  propow  to  play  a  high 
Blaice  with  the  certainty  of  winning  in  this  world,  and  to  take  my 
chance  of  onoiher.  No,  no»  no!  I  have  higher  things  in  view  than 
that.  So  get  thee  home  to  bed— «nd  be  at  rest  Thy  gold  is  tH  then 
hast  to  heed  ;  and  thy  gokl  thou  shah  have." 

Thus  saying,  Walter  Dixon  led  the  merdiant  to  the  door  of  the 
loom,  and  bade  him  adieu!  **  Yes,  thy  gold  thon  shalt  have!"  he 
added,  as  he  tacned  into  his  own  chamber  again.  **  But  whatever 
gold  thou  earnest  with  thee  from  Paris  thon  shalt  bear  no  farther  than 
Abbeville  t  for  I  hear  that  robber*  are  rife  between  that  place  and 
CSafaus,  and  it  were  a  good  jest  in  London  to  pAy  thee  with  thine'own 
OBoney.  Here,  StilHngham !"  he  oontnmed,  calling  his  servant,  **  seek 
m9  eat  by  dawn  of  to^norrow,  those  two  fellows  Daintree  and  Wigh- 
tan  with  whom  I  spoke  three  daya  ago,  and  bring  them  hither  to 
hieakfittt" 

The  nan  bowed,  and  Walter  Dixon  began  again  to  paee  his  eham- 
^r  thooghti^illy,  but  ever  and  anon  he  stopped  by  the  table,  replen- 
hi«  glass,  drank  oflTthe  wine,  and  then  renewed  his  walk. 

Again  a  ehange  of  scene!  It  was  a  small  ehamberj  on  the  fourth 
in  the  bnpaase  de  la  Boole  d'or  At  Pkrii,  that,  about  hal^past 
eleven  o*clock,  on  the  same  evening  of  which  we  have  just  been 
opaaking,  eantained  a  being,  human  'in  nature,  but  degraded  below  the 
bnite,  by  the  wild  indulgence  of  all  thoee  passions  which  seem  the 
^manjmg  links  that  ohain  the  intelligent  soiil  to  its  companion  of  groas 
4anh.  It  was  a  tad  and  painfbl  scene ;  the  room  had  the  dim,  iU- 
ightad  look  of  poverty;  and  there  was  the  meager  scantiness  in  all 
he  funuture  it  contained— the  bare  and  pentirious  catering  for  abso- 
ttie  necessities,  and  nothing  niore-^which  spoke  the  hired  dwelling 
of  wMtehednessa  A  table  of  phhi  deal,  marked  and  mottled  with 
many  a  dull  and  sickly  stain,  stood  in  the  midst ;  and  three  poor  chairs 
••i^h'e  ahftitercd  Aame  of  one  of  which  promised  but  little  rest  to  ilie 
weary— 4tood  round ;  while  rwo  bede,  thrust  into  close  alcoves,  served 
appafently  the  porposee  of  clipboards  during  the  day,  as  well  as  ful- 
filled their  more  ostensible  object  at  night,  being  now  loaded  with 
^ates  and  dishes,  swords,  doaks,  and  boots  which  were  cast  indiscri- 
minately upon  them  after  having  been  used,  with  little  attention  to 


One  of  the  ohaiie  I  have  described  was  oppressed  by  the  form  of  a 
tall  powerful  man,  with  stronely  marked  features,  which  had  acquired, 
hf  many  a  painfhl  and  degrading  scene,  a  look  of  anxious  watchful- 
ttesa,  blended  etrangely  with  an  aflectatioa  of  easy  swagger.  Besides 
Aia,  m  every  Kne  might  be  seen  the  tracee  of  low  and  deep  debauch- 
ery,'that  most  retributive  of  vieee,  which  not  only  mulcts  the  heart 
of  every  ijMi  fbeling,  but  brands  upon  the  brow  and  cheek  the  bum- 
tngf  contraet  which  binds  its  victim  Its  own  fok-  ever.  The  dress  of 
tMe  unhappy  man  had  once*  been  k*y  ^^  ^^ «  i^  ^^'^^  ^^^  soiled, 
and  somewhat  ragged ;  but  it  had  withal  that  air  of  fkded  finery  which 
Mnge  into  more  ^inful  and  immediate  Contrast  the  present  and  the 
fMst,  than  any  elher  rikape  assomed  by  that  inevitable  destiny  of  aU 
oarthly  thinga,  decay.  On  the  table  before  htm  was  a  bottle,  and, 
Hlongh  he  was  alone,  two  glasses ;  and,  if  one  mig^t  judge  from  his 
countenance,  he  had  been  drinking  Vmg,  for  there  was  upon  it  a 
degree  ef  meditative  absence  of  mind,  a  kind  of  unreasoning  thought* 
IhltieBS  (f^one  may  use  such  seeming  contradictions,)  which  can  only 
be  obtained  by  a  state  of  semi-inebriation.  His  eye  had  in  it  a  sort 
of  broad  dull  glare,  as  it  fixed  npon  vacancy,  which  spoke  the  duU 
and  misty  state  of  mind  where  all  objects  are  magnified,  but  none  of 
tbem  distinct;  and  whlTe  he  remained,  as  he  imagined,  deeply  buried 
in'  abstruse  and  curious  thought,  he  every  now  and  dien  instinctively 
'  the  bottle,  and  seemed  to  poor  somediing  forth  into  the  glass^ 


ihongh  in  trath  the  spirits  it  had  once  contained  had  been  exhausted 
long  befbre.  Sometimes  he  would  even  raise  the  empty  glass  to  hi^ 
lips,  and  then  set  it  down  again,  with  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and 
anger ;  or  ebe,  with  a  murmur  about  the  brand  wine  being  very  bad, 
as  if  he  were  making  an  excuse  to  some  one  else,  for  sometliing,  he 
did  not  well  know  what 

At  length,  after  he  had  sat  soihe  time  alone,  a  heavy  step  sounded 
upon  the  stairB;  and,  starting  up  with. the  sort  of  nervous  appreheiv 
sion  which  drunkards  entertain  of  being  detected,  he  hastened  to 
remove  the  vacant  tenement  of  the  departed  spirit  from  the  table, 
together  with  the  goblet,  murmuring  to  himself,  "  Who  can  it  be  ?  It 
cannot  be  Wighton  yet!  Curse  the  bottle  I"  and  in  his  haste  he  left 
both  bottle  and  glass  fall  and  dash  themselves  to  pieces  on  the  floor. 

Before  he  could  apply  any  remedy,  a  loud  knock  at  his  chamber 
door  demanded  his  attention ;  and  seating  himself  once  more  firmly  in 
his  chair  and  fixing  his  eyes  with  a  speculative  look  upon  airy  nothing 
he  bade  die  visiter  come  in,  with  the  tone  of  indifferent  abstraction 
used  among  a  particular  class  of  cavaliers  at  that  period. 

The  person  who  entered  at  his  bidding  was  wrapped  closely  in  his 
cloak,  but  the  moment  that  was  laid  aside,  the  first  occupant  of  the 
chamber  roused  liimself  with  a  look  of  extraordinary  pleasure,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Ha,  Master  Stillingham,  I  am  right  glad  to  see  thee.  By  the 
Lord  I  am,  though,  to  say  the  troth, — to  say  the  truth, — that  last  cu^ 
— that  last  cup,  sir,  has  made  me  ratlier  hazy  bere,'*  and  he  laid  his 
fmger  on  his  brow.  "I  am  not  drunk;  you  understand  mef  No,d — n 
me,  not  drunk,  only,  you  see,  a  little  cloudy,  like  a  dull  morning,  you 
know*  Master  Stillingham,  which  always  turns  out  a  fine  day,  you 
know.  But  what  news  of  the  worshipful  general?  How  is  Master 
Dixon,  hey?" 

**  Come,  come,  Daintree,"  replied  Walter  Dixon's  servant,  for  such 
was  die  visiter,  "  you  must  find  a  way  to  clear  your  skull  of  the  strong 
waters.  I  come  to  you  and  Wighton  from  the  geneml,  about  business 
which  must  be  talked  of  seriously.  So  clear  your  brains,  as  you 
know  how." 

"That  do  I!  that  do  I!"  replied  the  other,  "but  prithee,  Master 
Stillingham,  prithee !  pour  thou  the  water,  while  I  hold  the  head,  for, 
good  faith !  my  fingers  are  slippery  to-night,  and  I  would  neither  bi^ak 
my  scull  nor  the  pitcher." 

**  Stillingham',  who  seemed  quite  acquainted  with  the  other's  mod^ 
of  proceeding,  acceded  at  once;  and  while  Daintree  held  his  head 
over  a  basin  and  threw  back  his  collar  to  the  shoulders,  he  poured  a 
large  pitcher  of  cold  water  over  his  head  and  neck  with  a  sudden 
violence,' which  niade  the  other  sob  like  an  infont.  A  moment  or 
t¥W)  after,  however,  he  raised  his  drtppttfg  head,  &nd  wiping  it  with  a 
napkin,  which  was  none  of  iht  cleanest,  declared  himself  quite  so- 
bered. 

•  Sit  still  awhile,"  replied  Stillingham,  «  and  we  shall  see.  Master 
Daintree.  Where  is  Captain  Wighton  f  I  thought  to  have  found  bun 
here  by  this  hour." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  the  other,  who,  though  by  no  means  quite  fire* 
fiom  the  efl^ts  of  what  be  had  drunk,  had  now,  at  all  events,  reco- 
vered a  much  greater  command  of  his  faculties.  *'  No,  no.  he  is  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville.  seeing  what  can  be  picked  up  among  the  Fron^ 
deurs.  Thera  is  a  great  meeting  there,  and  folks  go  masked.  But 
what  need  of  Wighion  r  he  added,  with  a  toss  of  the  head.  "  Wighton, 
I  suppose,  cannot  serve  you  better  than  I  can." 

"Come,  come;  no  jealousy,  Master  Daintree,"  replied  the  other. 
"Wighion  cannot  serve  me  without  you,  nor  can  you  serve  me  with- 
out Wighton,  though,  of  course,  we  have,  the  greater  trust  in  you. 
But  though  you  s^ll  be  the  man  of  action.  I  promise  you,  we  must 
still  have  some  one  to  keep  watch  and  hold  the  horses.  However, 
remember  one  thing.  Whatever  I  say  to  you,  when  you  come  to 
speak  with  the  general,  seem  as  ignorant  of  the  whole  business  as  the 
dead,  for  you  know  well  enough  he  chooses  to  settle  all  these  afiaixs 
himself,  and  does  not  wish  it  to  be  thought  that  I  know  any  thing 

about  them."  j  ,%_. 

"Oh,  never  fear,  never  fear !  1  know  him  of  old,  ansv/ered  Dainr 
tree.  "HI  not  preach,  if  you  take  care  that*  Wighton  is  not  set  ove/ 
the  head  of  a  better  man  than  himself,  as  he  was  in  that  business 

about—" 

"Pshaw,  man!  never  fear!"  answered  the  servant,  "that  was  a 
business  of  nothing,  in  oomporiswi  with  this;  and  here  you  shall  be 
the  man  of  action,  while  Wighton  holds  the  horses,  I  teU  you.  So 
yoa  may  judge  which  is  the  most  honourable.     But  hark!"« 

As  he  spoke  there  was  a  quick  footfall  upon  the  stain,  as  of  some 
person  taking  three  or  four  steps  at  once,  and  the  next  moment  the 
door  flew  open,  and  in  rushed  a  man,  who  will  be  best  described  by 
recalling  lo  the  reader's  mind  a  certain  resi^ectable  person  who  was 
found  between  Calais  and  Abbeville  engaged  with  Daintree  in  ligh* 
ening  the  pockets  of  a  traveller  of  the  only  earthly  load  vvhich  waa 
never  yet  found  burUiensome.  On  the  present  occasion  he  notjo«a 
no  one  in  the  room,  but  closing  the  door  quickly  after  him,  applied  his 
ear  to  the  key-hole,  apparently  to  hear  if  any  one  foUowed  on  his 
track.  All  was  silent  in  the  chamber  as  in  the  house  of  death;  but 
voices  were  heard  shouting  in  the  street,  though  the  words  of  their 
vociferation  could  not  be  distinguished  at  that  height.  In  a  moment 
however,  they  passed  by.  and  Wighton,  raised  himself  fpojn  his  stoo^ 
ing  position,  cast  his  hat  and  cloak  upon  the  bed,  and  welcomed 
General  Dixon's  servant  as  a  dear  friend.  _     ^i»  .« 

"  By   Minos,  judge  of  hell !"  he   exclaimed,  m  a  tone  of  w 

.iJt  Pintnl.  "  the   romies  had  nearly  clutched   me.     I  merely 


ancient  Pistol,  "the   rogues 
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■ooght  to  euty  a  g«nden«n*«  hat  for  lun,  with  t  weighty  diamond 
loop  and  hotion,  whan  hi*  villanoua  la«k«ya  reiented  th«  veiy  ofler, 
he&ra  he  had  time  to  let  go  his  hold  of  hie .  hat  They  had  nearly 
killed  me  among  them.  One  aimed  a  blow  at  me  with  a  torch; 
another  poked  ai  me  with  a  tqck,  and  another  etrack  at  me  with  a 
dagger ;  but,  fiuth,  I  was  invulnerable,  and  armed  with  heeli  whiefa 
oooQ  bade  them  deliance.  But  I  am  as  thinty  ae  Tantalus.  Hie  thee, 
)Dcintree,  and  get  ua  aU  a  etoup  of  liquor  from  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's 
head — ^What!  thou  wouldet  ny  the  mmey  lacketb.  There!  there! 
there  is  a  broad  piece,  which  a  good  woman,  a  butcher's  wile,  paid 
for  coming  to  see  the  show  and  crying  God  bless  the  good  duke  and 
the  parliament!** 

The  prospect  of  drinking  wim  not  to  be  resisted  by  the  worthy  per- 
sonage to  whom  this  was  addressed ;  and  though  he  had  a  sort  of 
jealotis  suspicion  of  both  his  companions  that  made  him  unwilling  to 
leave  them  alone  together,  he  contented  himself  with  whispering  ta 
Stillingham  not  to  teU  Wigbton  toe  much,  and  then  sallied  forth  in  quest 
of  the  dearly  beloved  beverage. 

Th^  moment  he  was  gone,  however,  Stillingbam  started  up,  and 
with  a  very  different  air  from  that  which  he  had  assumed  towards  the 
other,  addressed  the  bully  who  remained  alone  with  him. 

**  Hark  ye,  Wighton,**  he  cried,  **  here  is  a  good  hit  before  us,  if  you 
will  take  a  part  Give  me  all  your  ears,  for  I  must  have  my  tale  over 
before  that  drunken  fool  returns.'* 

'*Wbat  now?  what  nowf  Master  Stillingham,"  cried  the  other; 
'^  we  are  neither  of  us  men  to  refuse  a  good  hit,  for  on  my  honour  we 
have  been  somethmg  very  like  starving  for  the  last  three  days.*' 

**  Well,  listen  then !  listen  7  and  do  not  interrupt  me,**  answered  the 
other;  I  have  newt  for  you — ^Dinm  is  mined — ^I  have  overheard  th: 
whole  ilory  to-night  as  he  talked  widi  a  Jew  villain,  called  Manuel, 
you  mittt  have  heard  of  in  lioodoo.  Lord  Langleigh  has  come  to  lifo 
again,  aiul  the  estates  on  which  he,  Diun,  has  always  counted  are  as 
for  from  him  as  ever.'* 

**  But,  who,  in  Satan's  name,  is  Lord  Langleigh  f  demanded' Wigh- 
ton.    "  I  never  heard  of  him  before." 

**  It  matters  not,  it  raatteri  not,*'  answered  Stillmgham,  impatiently ; 
"  on  the  belief  that  he  w*as  dead,  Dixoii  counted  on  huge  estates  spent 
his  all— bound  himself  to  usurers— and  he  proves  to  be  livii^  near 
Baris,  and  without  he  die  within  three  days  the  estates  are  lost  fi^  ever. 
Even  if  he  do,  I  am  sure  that  they  are  lost  still;  but  Diion,  who  never 
despairs,  is  resolved  ta  risk  all.  Now  at  tliis  point  I  give  him  up,  and 
if  you  like  to  help  me,  we  shall  have  the  pickingi  of  all  that  is  left 
That  is  not  much  to  be  sure,  for  a  hundred  louis  is  all  the  gold ;  but 
there  are  jewels,  and  nng^  and  buttons,  worth  five  hundred  more." 

"But  bow,"  demanded  the  other,  beginning  to  rouse  himself  at  such 
a  prospect,  **  how  is  all  this  to  be  got** 

''Why,  listen,"  replied  Stillingham.  I  am  sent  to  bid  you  and 
Daintree  to  break&si  with  him  to-morrow.  You  will  be  called  upon 
to  help  in  furnishing  this  Lord  Langleigh  wHh  a  passport  for  heaven. 
Let  Daintree  be  the  man  of  aolioQ,  a$  I  shall  commend  him  to  the  gene- 
ral. He  is  good  at  the  crosibow,  you  know,  and  though  I  am  supposed 
to  be  pfdfoundly  ignorant  of  all,  I  can  so  place  my  words  as  to  make 
them  tell  without  seeming  to  know  any  thing.  One  will  be  chosen  to 
keep  watch,  in  whatever  way  they  may  detormine  to  attempt  the 
little  affiiir ;  and  you  must  be  he.  leu  must  then  fold  some  one  has- 
tily to  convey  a  billet  to  I/nd  Langleigh,  warning  him  of  his  danger, 
and  signed  with  both  our  names  to  make  pardon  sure,  if  we  be  caught 
before  we  have  completed  our  businem.  Wait  upon  the  watch,  howe- 
ver, till  you  see  how  the  affiur  ends ;  for  if  Walter  Dixon  aeoom- 
pliilies  kis  purpose  in  spite  of  our  eflbrts,  we  must  find  other  means 
to  rid  ourselves  of  him.  Kay,  nay.  do  not  start !  You  know  him  bat 
litde,  if  you  think  thai  he  and  yon  eoM  live  many  days  upon  the 
same  eaiih  after  we  have  betrayed  him." 

"Hark,  there  is  Daintree!"  cried  the  oth^r;  *'did  you  not  hear  a 
door  below  baqg  hard  V* 

They  both  listened,  but  no  further  sound  made  itself  audible,  and 
after  a  time  the  other  proceeded.  No,  no!  yon  must  wait  whatever 
betide,  till  you  can  bring  me  sure  tidings  that  Dixon  is  either  seised  or 
killed,  for  he  may  very  likely  make  a  sort  of  quarrel  of  it,  and  trust 
to  his  skiB  of  fonce.  But,  however,  I  would  not  for  my  lifo's  wordi 
move  a  jewel  or  a  louis  from  its  place  till  I  knew  that  he  was  safely 
bestowed  somehow." 

"  But  suppose  they  seise  me  also,"  rcijoined  Wighton ;  "  what  oomea 
•r  it  fhenT* 

"  NonsAise,"  replied  the  other;  "do  not  let  them  seise  you!  You 
will  be  upon  the  wateh,  and  of  course,  well  prepared.  And  besides* 
if  either  yon  or  I  were  seised,  we  are  sure  of  getting  clear,  by  send- 
ing the  billet  with  the  tidings,  Pkhaw!  such  a  deed  as  that,  in  this 
day,  daais  a  man  of  sll  the  little  sins  that  ever  went  before  it  But, 
at  all  even^  keep  a  good  watch :  the  moment  you  can  be  sure  tliat 
Dixon  is  either  dead  or  taken,  gaiOop  off  to  me,  and  we  dear  the  ca- 
binet of  all  the  trinkets  that  now  encumber  it  But  hark,  again!  there 
IS  Daintree  at  last  Mind,  on  your  life,  toinorrow  at  your  broakfost,  seera 
to  be  as  ignorant  as  a  fortnight  lamb«f  all  that  is  to  be  talked  about" 

"I  will,  I  will!"  answered  the  other;  "but  before  we  set  out,  at 
eight  of  the  dock  meet  me  under  the  arcade  of  the  Place  Royale,and 
we  may  speak  more.  Now  deaf  your  countenance,  for  here  comes 
oar  sot" 

As  he  spoke,  the  step  of  Daintree  was  heard  npon  the  stain,  with 
a  sort  ef  heavy  yet  unsettled  sound,  which  seemed  to  give  notice  thai 
his  eommand  over  hit  limbs  had  not  been  at  all  bqMiied  b^  his  visit 


to  the  cabaret,  where  probably  he  had  added  one  or  two  dmi^ila,  oft 
the  strength  of  Wighton's  broad  piece,  to  those  he  had  prevkwsly  qnafled, 

**  The  sot!"  Bi^Oered  his  companion  to.himaeU;  as  ha  listened :"  tba 
sot !  one  cannot  trust  him  with  a  crown  for  five  minutes.  Yet,  on  raf 
honour.  I  can  havdly  take  it  on  my  conscience  to  leave  him  in  th« 
dutches  of  the  law,  to  haUk  dangling  like  a  gnat  acarecrow  oq  a  tali 
gallows  at  the  Grfeve." 

"Cooscienoe!"  echoed  Stillingham,  with  a  sneer;  ''what  knavo 
parson  first  taught  you  to  to  think  about  conscience,  Alastar  Wighton ! 
See  you  not  that  aU  things  die  and  rot  ?  and  so  will  you,  and  so  shall  I; 
and  what  will  .conscience  serve  you  in  the  rarthf    Make  mu9  ct 
this  world.  Master  Wighton*  for  you  cannot  be  sure  of  another." 

"  If  there  be  ix>  other  world,"  answered  Wighton,  with  a  doublftil 
gase  npon  vacancy-—"  if  there  be  iw  other  wxvkl,  aU  I  can  ssy  is,  ic 
is  the  strangest  foncy  man  ever  look  in  his  head;  and  what  put  it  teiw 
may  well  be  amarvd.  FU  tell  you  what, Master  Stillingham,  it  oAea 
strikes  me,  that  we,  who  act  as  if  there  were  no  other  world,  shall  bn 
desperately  ill  off  if  thara  be.  However,  it  is  all  too  late  to  think  aboot 
that  ctow.    lamtoofor  in  togo  back,  and  sOnow,  haveonwithyott!^ 

With  that  sad  and  folse  conclusion,  which  the  arch  enemy  ao  oAea 
furnishes  to  the  sinner  finr  the  ultimate  condemnation  of  his  so^ 
Wighton  rose  to  open  the  door  for  his  companion,  who  had  been  mak- 
ing sundry  vain  eflbrts  to  hit  the  latch.  No  sooner  was  il  thrown 
wide  than  he  entered,  bcarii^  in  a  flagon  of  red  wine,  with  an 
steady  and  limber  step.  He  was  now,  however,  in  the  stete  of 
incident  to  one  stage  of  drunkeniMss,  and  coovinoed  that  he  was  ao 
sober  as  a  jttdge,  He  threw  down  the  Change  be  had  fatought  witb 
him  before  Wighton ;  and  after  askji^  Still  ingliam  to  drink,  raissd  ifao 
lankaid  to  his  own  lip%  without  remariung  whether  the  other  ascopteA 
or  declined  the  inviteiion. 

"How's  this,  Master  Daintreer  cried  Wightoo,  in  a  aotiy  tonow 
when*  he  had  counted  the  silver.  "How's  this?  four  Uvrss  for  a  quart 
of  Burgundy !    What  hast  thou  done  with  the  rsst  ef  the  dmngie  f* 

"Done  widi  the  chaoge,  base  Roundhead!"  hiocovghed  Daiiitroow 
settii^  down  the  flagon,  his  deep  draught  of  the  conteliis  having  car- 
ried him  from  the  stage  of  wiadomto  that  of  pugnad^.  "  Done  widi 
the  chaise,  base  Roundhead !  Danst  dioa,  for  diy  i^tifid  life^  saf 
that  I  have  filched  thy  chai^  ?  There  lies  thy  change,  and  hero's 
the  Burgundy,"  and  he  draiUL  i^ain ;  "  and  if  thou  sayest  that  I  hav* 
done  thee  wrong,  thou  Uest  to  thy  board  and  thy  musiachios" 

'^  I  ssy  you  are  a  drunken  sot,  and  would  steal  the  king's  csowa  fiir 
liquor,"  replied  his  companion,  nothii^  daunted  by  the  grssp  tho  ocfaor 
laid  upon  his  sword.  The  word  drunken,  was  all  that  reached  ifao 
ears  of  Daintree,  who  was  every  moment  feeling  more  deeply  tho  pp> 
tantedects  of  his  manifold  draughts.  "Drunk.'"  he  shouted.  "Dnink! 
Cullien!  thou  liest!  Have  at  thee,  ho.*"  and  drawing  hia  tack,  bo 
made  a  vague  lunge  at  hia  oompanion*  who  put  it  by  with 
and  with  a  single  push  laid  him  prostrate  en  the  floor.  Biany 
sprawliitg  eflfort  to  rise  the  follen  ruffian  made,  and  many  a 
intelhgiUe  phrase  he  uttered,  tall  at  length,  in  one  of  the  inlenrala, 
deep  and  druukermess  overpowered  him  quite,  and  deep  snoring 
tlie  place  of  all 

Wighton,  raised  him  from  the  floor  in  his  nerroos  arms,  cart 
upon  one  of  the  beds^  a  dead  insensible  weight;  and  after  looking  at 
hun  for  a  moment  with  a  glance  of  mii^led  anger  and  centeBBpC,  ho 
said,  "  It's  as  well  for  such  a  thiiig  to  die  as  livo^-give  him  a  flagon 
of  stroqg  water  half  an  hour  before,  and  he'll  know  nothing  of  tho 
hanging."  And  true  to  the  vani^  of  human  natnrs,  he  sat  down  with 
Stillingham  to  lay  out  some  of  the  basest  schemes  that  ever  two  vil- 
lains designed,  thinking  himself  as  superior  a  being  to  the  dronkaid 
on  .the  bed  as  the  lion  to  the  sow. 

"Think  you  he  wiU  be  sober  enough  to  do  his  part  to-monow  f '  do- 
manded  Stillingham.    "  I  knew  him  losg  before  I  met  with  you 
Master  Wighton,  and  ever  saw  he  was  a  drunken  hound ;  but  I 
beheld  him  so  besotted  till  tMiight" 

"  Never  fear  him !  never  fear  him  T  answered  Wighton.  **He 
seldom  better  when  he  lays  down  to  sleep— that  is,  if  he  have 
to  buy  either  wiite  or  aoqua-vits.  But  pledge  me.  Master ^ttUii^fiaBi^ 
and  then  let  us  settle  all  to^iigh^  and  have  nothiiig  bofers  us  bat  no- 
tion  to-morrow." 

"  What  wine  Daintree  had  left  in  the  tankard  was  soon  diseuasod 
by  the  other  two,  and  they  proceeded  to  fill  up  all  the  minnte  partici^ 
lars  of  the  phui,  the  sketch  of  which  Stillingham  had  before  given  to 
his  compankm.  They  then  eeparated  for  the  night,  and  the  servant* 
retuitung  home,  prepared  to  act  the  unconscious  and  ignorant  domeetio 
towards  his  wily  and  daring  master,  who,  with  all  his  cuimtng  and 
deciskm,  was  outwitted  and  betrayed  by  the  low  quiet  art  of  tho  doa> 
picable  insect  that  thus  lay  like  an  asp  in  the  lair  of  the  t^ger. 

HappiiteH  is  the  best  of  dl  panaceas,  and  no  nostnmi  that  ever  woa 
vended—even  granting  lull  foith  to  the  description  of  die  very  rhariatao 
who  sells  it — ^posMsses  half  the  curative  efifocts  of  happineos.  Tot, 
unfortunatdy,  it  is  so  rare  in  this  gk>bo— the  plant  that  bean  it  is  oo 
seldom  found,  and  the  quantity  produced  so  smalt— that  it  is  not  oAon 
mot  with  at  all ;  and  still  more  seldom,  if  ever,  is  it  to  be  procuiod 
unadulterated.  Oh,  how  many  wounds  might  be  healed!  h«nr  maogr 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  brain  which  bafile  the  leech's  art  might  bo 
cured  with  ease,  if  that  diin  fine  essence  could  be  obtamed  in  lisBo! 
It  may  be  thoui^t  I  speak  figuratively,  and  wouU  -allude  to  the 
diieases  of  the  mind ;  but  good  foith,  I  speak  of  the  body  alao^  and 
mean  that  many  an  ailment,  and  many  an  injory  to  onr  eorperaol 
firame,  woa|d  yield  raadiy  to  happinss^  wAnta  ao,olb«r  ranadly  wo«d4 
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•fipct  tfMBk  Hed  Aikm  eootinaMi  in  Hhe  garden  of  EdeD,  when  all 
was  happines,  how  Vmg  would  ho  have  lived  /  Beyond  doubt  lo  all 
atemity !  but  curloiily,  that  aerpeot,  atuog  faim.  IHwugh  happineflB 
was  la  hit  gfa«p,  he  cboie  the  frutt  of  anoihiy  tAe  to  heal  his  wound, 
lost  paradise  and  died. 

Tlie  ^lect  of  happinesa  on  the  wounded  and  weakened-  frame  of 
Heniy  Mastenon  was  almost  miracalous,  and  xesting  in  the  same 
dwelling  with  bis  £mily,  he  nearly  fingot  that  he  had  been  ill.  Tke 
night  pasnd  in  sweet,  sweet  repose  ;•  not  that  deoth-Uke  sleep  that 
'Steeps  the  whole  toul  in  foigetfulness*  but  that  gentle  light  sluinber 
which  leaves  the  happy  Iieart  awake  to  fill  the  void  of  night  with 
gjbiious  dreans — that  sleep  which  does  not  smother  all  our  sensations 
as  a  heavy  mountain  uvs  piled  upon  our  breasts,  but.  that  soft  elastic 
repose  whi«eh  lies  upon  the  bosom  like  an  eiderdown  quilt,  wairn,  soft, 
and  lighter  than  a  summer  doud. 

From  such  slumber  he  awoke  again  lo  happiness  and  the  society  of 
all  that  was  dear  to  him-  It  is  true  that  as  he  suiod  and  dreawd  him- 
•aeli)  the  memory  of  his  brother's  recent  fate  came  in  to  chasten  his 
brighter  thoughts.  But  when  he  redecM,  and  knew  that  had  that 
brother  chosen  the  path  of  virtue  and  of  honour,  joy  such  as  he  then 
ielt  might  have  ^been  his  fate  also,-— though  the  reflection  was  not 
without  its  bitter,  still  there  was  the  silent,  involuntary,  unconscious 
campanson  between  the  result  of  good  and  evilr  while,  iniliiencing, 
imaeen,  every  feeling  and  every  thought,  he  had  the  satisfaetion  too  in 
his  heart  of  having  taken  the  better  part^  and  in  the  review  of  his 
nwa  iate,  and  that  of  the  gone,  there  wss  a  support  and  a  coosolation, 
and  a  promise  and  a  reward.  He  did  not  triumph— no  not  for  a  mo- 
ment Such  was  not  the  feeling  that  animated  his  bosom,  but  he  felt 
Ih^t  he  had  himself  been  liappy  in  virtue,  and  that  circumstances,  in 
spite  of  all  their  first  aspect,  had  worked  out  virtue's  recompense ; 
Init  he  felt  also^  that  even  had  they  oontinued  adverse,  he  would  still 
have  had  an  internal  strength  which  they  could  not  affect  While 
such  were  his  reflections  on  himseli^  aiul  on  his  own  conduct,  it  was 
hot  natural  that  his  mind  should  turn  to  that  of  the  other  perBoos  who» 
playing  a.part  in  the  same  scene  as  hiroseli^  had  pbyed  it  ill ;  and  he 
saw  that  even  while  bitter  remorse  and  painfiil  sel^upbraidings  must 
have  mingled  with  every  moment  of  their  eiyoyment,  sorrow  bad.  ibU 
lowed  vice,  and  the  end  of  all  had  been  evil.  As  he  thought  thus, 
his  mind  rested  lor  a  moment  upon  Walter  Dixon,  and  he  could  not 
but  ask  hirosoU^  **  Will  that  roan  yet  escape  Land  what  will  be  his  iater' 

£veo  while  he  vras  thus  thinking,  his  page,  little  Ball-o'-fire,  ran 
into  the  room,  with  his  dark  eye  blazing.  "  Where  have  you  been, 
boy,  V*  asked  his  roiwter ;  "  it  is  late  and  I  have  needed  you." 

"  I  have  been  watching  a  h^wk  hovering  over  a  dove-cot,"  replied 
the  boy. 

"  You  think  more  than  you  say,  boy,"  replied  hit  master,  catching  a 
kx^  of  deeper  meaning  in  his  fiioe.    "  Speak  out— -I  command  you !'" 

"  Well,  then,"  answered  the  page,  *'I  have  been  watching  Walter 
Jjtwa  (Mrying  about,  and  ai^ng  questions  ^t  all  the  cottages  near  the 
Ijste.  If  he  comes  for  good,  he  most  be  good  indeed,  for  he  rises 
betimes  to  do  it" 

Till  that  moment  it  had  never  struck  Henry  Masterton  how  keen 
would  be  the  djsapp^tment  of  the  bad  man  of  whom  he  had  been 
thinking,  on  discovering  that  the  estates  which  he  had  aimed  at 
so  kmg,  so  perseveringly,  and  so  daringly  were  oflered  to  another. 
But  now  that  it  did  strike  him,  he  felt  instantly  convinced  that 
Walter  Dixon  would  not  tamely  stand  -and  see  them  in  the  power 
of  any  one  to  refuse  or  accept  Wha^  means  he  might  take  it  was 
impossible  to  tell;  but  that  the  means  he  did  take  would  be  bold,  vil« 
lanous,  and*  remorseless,  none  that  knew  the  man  could  doubt  Hemy 
had  already  seenr  blood  spilled  by  his  hand,  and  his  suapiciooa  of  the 
motive  which  led  him  to  spill  that  blood  were  too  strong  not  to  point 
his  ftars  towards  a  similar  attempt  against  Lord  Langleigh.  He  had 
seen,  too,  exposed  openly  by  himself^  the  artful  and  insidious  mamier 
in  which  he  had  pursued  his  plan  from  step  t^  step,  and  still,  when 
baffled  in  one  attempt  of  knavery,  had  betaken  himself  to  some  scheme 
still  blacker  than  the  former.  He  could  not  yet  know,  however, 
Henry  thought,  the  offer  that  had  been  made  to  Lord  Langleigh,  and 
therefi»re  whatever  where  his  motives  ibr  being  in  the  neighbourhood 
4>£  St  Maur  so  early,  they  could  hardly  originate  in  such  a  source. 
The  active  suspicions  of  little  Ball-o'-firc,  however,  he  did  not  choose 
10  cbieck,  and  therefore  .before  he  left  him  he  bade  him,  with  a  smile, 
-"  keep  a  good  watch  upon  the  enemy." 

''  I  wiU,  I  will !"  replied  the  boy,  and  Hemy  Masterion  felt  more 
oonfidencei  in  his  energetic  intelligence  than  he  would  have  done  in 
twenty  sentries  at  the  park  gates. 

It  is  wellnigh  impossible  to  describe  the  passing  of  happy  days, 
life  is  always  like  a  stream,  whatever  character  it  may  assume.  Griet 
murmurs,  anger,  roars,  impatience  frets ;  hui  happiness,  like  a  calm 
river,  flows  on  in  quiet  sunlight,  without  an  eddy  or  a  iall  to  mark  the 
rushing  on  of  time  towards  eternity.  Henry  and  £mily  met  in  hap- 
piness, and  for  more  than  one  hour  they  were  left  to  eiyoy  that  happi- 
ness alone. 

Lord  Langleigh  and  Lady  Maigaret  joined  them  at  the  morning 
meal,  and  that  too  passed  at  pleasant  ease.  There  was  much  to  be 
toldt  and  much  to  be  spoken  of;  and  Emily's  &ther  them  informed 
Ihem  that  he  had  that  morning  despatched  a  packet  to  London  to  n^t 
the  restoration  of  his  estates  while  offered  as  a  boon  by  the  council  of 
state.  He  had  still,  however,  he  said,  claimed  them  as  a  righi^  and  so 
had  left  the  question  for  future  years. 

Xitflt  passed  besides  that  is  not  already  recorded  in  thase  paga% 


ewept  the  Usiory  which  Load  Langlaigh  gave  of  his  life,  vvhidi  he 
did  while,  at  his  own  proposal,  they  walked  forth  into  the  gramuda 
around  the  bouse.  Th»  midday  son  had  gained  a  greater  warmth 
than  it  had  poasessed  on  the  day  before,  the  cold  wind  was  lulled  to 
sleep,  and  hoarfrost,  which  in  ihe  morning  had  whitened  all  the  grass, 
was  now  melting  into  diamonds  round  the  green  blades  whereon  it 
hiuig.  Lord  Langleigh  rendered  the  tale  as  sliort  as  possible,  and  here 
periiapa  it  is  abridged  still  more. 

"  To  you,  Hemy,"  he  said,  *<  my  story  is  to  be  told ;  for  Emily  already 
knows  it,  and  I  think-  you  yourself  have  heard  as  fiir  as  ray  esceipe 
irom  prison.  -How  that  escape  was  contrived,  matters  not ;  I  trust  in 
God  that  the  bolts  of  the  Tower  of  London  may  never  be  drawn  upon 
you.  In  my  case  they  were  opened  by  a  friend — poor  Svmunsoni  the 
captain  of  the  guard— the  very  night  previous  to  the  morning  appoint- 
ed for  my  execution.  I  confess  that  the  whole  business  took  me  by 
surprise,  and  it  seemed  as  if  1  woke  from  a.  dream,  when  I  found*  my- 
self in  a  boat  putting  off  from  Sheemess'for  a  Dutch  brig  that  lay  out 
a  little  distance  from  the  land.  How  much  more  surprised  was  i  to  find 
that  the  whole  bad  be«i  coutrivcd  for  some  weeks,  and  tliattbe  angelic 
being  whose  portrait  you  saw  in  my  library  had  died  under  the  united 
exertions  she  made  to  procure  my  pardon,  and  to  ensure  my  eacape  if 
that  pardon  was  refused.  She  had  been  the  main  mover  of  alL  She 
had  hired  the  vessel  to  carry  me  away.  She  had  bribed  more  than 
one  of  the  meaner  agents,  and  she  had  sold  jewels  and  plate,  and 
every  thing  she  coukl  collect,  to  give  ns  at  least  a  competence  on  a 
foreign  diore.  Her  last  act  was  to  vest  the  whole  money  she  had 
collected  in  diamonds ;  but  she  lived  not  to  see  the  success  of  her 
plans.  She  died  even  before  she  could  communicate  them  to  me; 
and  it  was  a  former  protege  of  my  own,  and  one  who  had  been  her 
chief  instrument,  that  afler  embarking  with  me  at  Sheemeas,  put  a 
small  purie  into  my  hands,  containing  the  value  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds  in  ]vecious  stones. 

"The  anchor  was  weighed  the  moment  I  was  on  board,  and  going 
below,  I  found  that  the  only  pessenger  besides  myself  and  tha  person 
who  conducted  me  thither  was  a  young  Englisli  lad  of  the  name  of 
Ireton,  who  would  fain  see  foreign  lands.  He  was  a  keen  tmthnsias- 
tic  boy,  full  of  strange  notions  and  Utopian  schemes  of  perfect  repub- 
lics, and  things  that  the  world  can  never  see. 

**  At  length,  aftcy  beaUng  about  during  the  whole  morning,  I  went 
to  bed,  for  I  was  weary  and  exhausted ;  and  how  l<mg  I  slept  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  awoke  to  find  all  in  confusion  and  distn^,  I  will  not 
try  to  tell  the  horron  of  a  shipwreck :  the  ship  had  struck— all  was 
darkness  and  tempest  around  us — the  rain  was  pouring  in  torrents-— 
the  waves  were  dashing  over  us  every  moment,  and  the  wind  was 
roaring  as  if  with  demon  pleasure  at  otir  distresBed  state.  The  ship 
had  heeled-to  till  her  yards  dipped  in  the  water,  and  the  deck  was  half 
covered.  The  Dutchmen  were  resolved  to  be  drowned  quietly,  and 
my  poor  deliverer,  Captain  Swainson,  just  as  I  was  coming  upon  deck, 
jumped  overboard,  though  hurt  by  the  foil  of  the  mast,  and  tried  to 
swim  for  some  lights  we  saw  upon  the  shore  at  the  distance  of  perhaps 
a  mile.  He  reached  the  land,  I  find,  but  died  from  his  bruises  upon 
the  beach,  ireton  was  bit  with  the  same  mailness,  and  though  he 
ooqld  not  swim  a  stroke,  would  have  plunged  over  too;  but  I  pre- 
vented him,  and  tied  him  to  a  spar,  while  he  did  the  same  good  office 
for  myselfl  I  could  swimweU,  and  am  not  wont  to  lose  my  ooobiess, 
especially  in  eoki  water  i  the  pilot's  ofllice,  therefore,  fell  to  me,  and 
hfljding  tight  by  the  poor  boy,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  was  as  firm  as 
a  rock,  I  steered  for  the  land.  We  were  disappointed,  however,  in 
our  fint  efibrts,  for  right  before  us  lay  a  reef  over  which  the  surf  was 
beating  furiously.  Had  we  attempted  that,  death  would  have  been 
our  certain  portion,  and  it  required  all  my  strength  and  skill  to  keep 
us  clear.  Nevertheless,  buoyed  up  by  the  span  to  which  we  were 
tied,  keeping  a  good  heart  and  using  no  eflfons  but  those  that  might 
guide  but  not  exhaust  us,  we  got  along  the  shore  to  a  small  calm  bay, 
under  some  rocks,  on  the  coast  of  Kent  I  had  nothing  with  me  but 
my  small  piurse  of  jewels,  and  a  little  bom  bottle  of  strong  waters  that 
served  us  in  good  stead,  for  we  ware  dying  of  cokl. 

"  When  day  brc^e,  however,  we  found  that  we  had  pardy  swam 
and  had  partly  been  drifted  near  three  miles  irom  theship^  whidi  now 
lay  a  complete  wreck  upon  tlie-  sands.  Day.  however,  was  a  more 
pleasing  sight  to  Ireton  than  it  was  to  me,  for  he  had  lived  long  in 
Kent  and  had  an  aunt  dwelling  within  a  few  miles  of  the  spot  where 
we  then  stood.  He  know  or  guessed  my  situation,  however,  and  in 
return  for  my  having  saved  his  lifo,  he  plighted  his  existence  upon  the 
security  of  mine.  At  ills  aunt's  I  lay  secreted  fur  ten  days,  till  all 
punuit  was  over,  and  the  government  were  convinced  that  I  had 
perished.  As  a  vessel  could  not  ihera  be  prooured,  I  at  length  bade 
adieu  to  my  kind  hostess  and  her  nephew,  to  whom  1  had  promised  an 
account  of  my  future  fote ;  and  then  walking  across  the  oooatry  in  the 
diiguise  of  a  pedlar,  presented  myself  at  the  gate  of  ray  good  cooaias. 
Lady  Margaret  and  Sir  Thomas  Langleigh.  They  were  then  in  the 
height  of  prosperity,  and  even  of  court  favour,  but  when  once  I  had 
made  my  vmy  to  speedi  of  diem,  which  yfa»  not  easy,  they  received 
me  with  open  anus,  and  provided  fbr  n^  farther  escape.  I  thought  at 
that  time  of  claiming  my  dear  Emily  fhtai  your  fiuher,  Henry,  as  soon 
as  I  should  be  establiahed  in  Frsnoe;  but  I  as  dissuaded  by  my 
cousin  Margaret,  who  pointed  out  to  ne  that  in  the  rambling  and 
uncertain  life  I  might  probaUy  lead,  she  could  not  be  so  well  provided 
for  as  under  die  care  of  Lord  Masterion." 

"In  truth,  my  good  ooann,'*  said  Lady  Margaret,  "I  faadone  moUvo 
which  I  did  no^  teU  yoq-^I  foavad  that  you  might  take  ts  your  boaom 
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**Ymi  did  me  wrang,"  roplied  Loid  Luigleigh;  "but  iwwwor,  I 
tfaoogfac  your  judgniaut  bmt,  mod  the  more  to  when  I  redected  that  my 
aoble  friend  had  promked  to  unite  her  to  hie  eldest  eon.     My  own 
leelingB  bade  me  redaim  her,  but  the  better  oonnderaliona  of  my 
ehxld't  funuw  &te  azMi  happinen  made  me  decide  upon  leaving  her 
in  hands  that  I  knew  would  do  her  juatioe.     The  desii«  of  having 
her  with  me  was  the  only  inducement  I  coold  have  had  to  enffer 
wtf  eK«pe  from  my  doom  to  transpire;  and  when  that  was  removed 
by  my  determination  to  leave  her  behind,  I  ftHther,  resolved  lo  eon- 
fine  my  secret  to  the  boeoms  with  which  it  already  rested.    I  proposed, 
indeed,  Henry,  to  intrust  it  also  to  your  fiither,  and  I  made  two  attompCs 
to  see  him  with  the  purpose  of  doing  so;  but  the  onsterity  of  his 
letiroDient,  and  the  somewhat  proud  reaerve  in  whieh  he  lived,  frus- 
tntfed  my  endeavoun  to  communicate  with  hire  penKmally.-and  1  dared 
not  trust  die  whole  details  of  my  sepret  in  writing.     Even  to  Lady 
Margaret  I  wrote  under  my  assumed  name,  and  luckily  it  proved  that 
I  did  so,  fikr  more  than  one  of  my  letters  miscarried.    Thus  psased 
the  yeaii:  Lord  Masterton  guarded  and  pioteeted  my  Emily,  and  Lady 
Maigaret  watched  over  her  continually;  while,  on  a  fbtegn  shore,  I 
dropped  the  name  which  had  been  branded  with  the  charge  of  treason, 
and  t— T^mj^g  that  of  the  property  I  bought,  passed  my  time  as  best  I 
might     To  one  person  more  i  was  obliged  to  disclose  my  secret— the 
Cardinal  de  Richelieo,  whoso  eyes  fell  upon  me  with  keen  susfMcion 
the  moment  I  entered  France ;  but  I  told  him  my  whole  tale,  and  pro- 
duced proofi  that  he  could  not  doubt     Once  satisfied,  he  was  Und 
and  liberal,  gave  roe  by  lotters^tent  a  title  to  the  name  I  had 
aasuraed,  and  opened  the  way  for  me  in  the  French  army.     I  will  not 
fight  all  my  battles  over  agein ;  suiKce  it  that  I  did  as  well  ae  the  rest, 
and  rose  to  the  rank  I  now  bear.     Every  day,  howevw,  though  1  oon- 
tinually  longed  to  see  my  child,  I  was  more  and  more  convinced  that 
the  advice  of  Lady  Alargaret  was  wise ;  and  though  I  twice  ventured 
over  to  England  atnd  contrived  to  get  a  sight  of  my  Emily  in  her  eariy 
yoolh,  1  refmined  though  with  pain  from  claiming  her.     I  had  one 
oonaoUtfon,  however,  in  my  solitude.     M/excetlent  cooain  here,  Lady 
Margaret,  when  all  the  effeotoof  the  Lord  Langlegh  were  soM  oflTas  the 
property  of  a  traitor,  bought  that  picture  which  you  saw  in  my  libi«ry,and 
afterward  sent  it  to  me*  to  whom  it  was  nuist  valuable.     With  it  be- 
iore  ray  eyes  bow  ofien  have  I  fancied  that  I  conld  hold  ooinmunioii 
with  the  dend.'     But  to  leave  that  subject  i  my  last  visit  to  Engiand 
was  when  I  accompanied  Sir  Andrew  Fleming,  and  on  that  occasion, 
as  I  remained  tliere  some  months,  1  had  nearly  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  parUonientarians  more  than  once. 

"I  should  have  oared  little  about  it  on  my  own  account,  if  such  an 
event  bod  token  place,  but  beyond  doubt,  it  would  have  cost  poor 
Fleming  his  life.  The  greatest  cause  of  uneasiness  which  I  met  with 
was  the  conduct  of  your  brother.  Sit  Andrew  Fleming  hovered 
roand  his  bad  wife  witli  a  strange  mixtare  of  jealousy,  end  hatred, 
and  love;  and  even  to  oaich  »  casual  sight  of  her  as  she  passed  was 
•zeitenent  etiough  almost  to  drive  him  out  of  his  senses  for  the  day. 
When  your  regiasent  of  cavalry  was  quartered  at  Penfbrd4MmiTke,  we 
drew  nearer,  but  some  one  conveyed  a  letter  to  Sir  Andrew  Fleming, 
whieh  told  him  «ales  that  I  dndi  not  repeat" 

JUnd  Langleigh  glanced  his  ejre  towards  Emily,  to  intimate  that  her 
presence  did  not  permit  his  noticing  mare  fully  the  contents  of  the 
letter,  and  then  proceeded  :<— ^*  The  resolt  was  a  meeting  between  Sir 
Andrew  Fleming  and  your*  brother,  which  vras  interrupted  by  your 
arrival  with  some  horsemen.  Your  brother  behaved  galhintly,  and  as 
he  and  8ir  Andrew  were  nearly  equal  in  tim  use  of  ifaeir  weapon, 
how  the  af&ir  would  have  terminated  had  yoo  iiot  come  up.  Heaven 
only  knows.  Sir  AndMw  vrm  severely  ^pounded,  as  well  as  your 
bnifasr,  and  he  qoittted  England  soon  afVer.  I  was  uneasy  and  un- 
happy ooooeming  the  fitte  of  my  dear  Emily,  and  I  wandered  for  some 
time  in  the  neighbouihood  of  Afaaterton  House.  But  at  length  I  found 
that  your  brother  had  returned,  that  he  was  living  a  regular  end  ap- 
parently happy  life  in  his  own  family,  and  I  began  to  believe  that  he 
had  been  caliunniated.  However  I  wrote  to  Lady  Maif^ret,  bidding 
her  watch  carefully  over  my  Emily,  and,  if  ehe  fbnnd  that  the  marriage 
peoposed  was  likely  to  be  unhappy,  in  my  name  to  oppose  it,  and 
reveal  all  to  Lord.  Masterteii.  But  |he  civil  war  had  dennged  all 
communications,  and  my  letter  never  reached  ila  destiiuitkm.  Lady 
Margaret  on  her  part,  wrote  twice  to  ne  fh>m  Mnsterton  Rouse, 
telling  me  that  she  saw  clearly  the  propoaed  marriage  would  render 
•U  engagad  in  it  miserable,  and  beseeching  me  to  authorise  her  to  put  a 
atop  to  It  Bot  I  was  still  afaasnt  fifom  Paris,  and  I  received  at  once 
on  my  return  to  ray  own  dwelling  Aoee  two  epistles,  and  a  third,  which 
gave  me  the  intelligence  that  my  child  was  safe  in  Prance,  after  the 
nany  dangers  and  hotron  she  had  gone  through.  All  that  has  hap- 
pened ainoe  yon  already  know ;  and— 4  have  only  further  to  show 
you  my  green-house,  in  which  I  have  eootriv«d  to  baffle  wifiier  and 
all  his  fimii,  and  keep  sweet  fbwers  udiile  the  snow  is  on  the  ground." 
Henry  smiled  at  the  sudden  transition,  and  was  going  to  osk  eomo 
ftnher  questions,  when  a  little  girl  come  running  along  one  of  the 
walks,  and,  approach mg  Lord  Langleigh  with  a  fiimiliarity  that  showed 
the  known  urbanity  ef  bis  nature,  told  him  diat  her  mother  vi;as  very 
iU  that  mommg,  and  dut  the  kind  good  geotlemifh  said  she  had  better 
'  aend  for  monsieur  immediately. 

**  What  kind  good  gentleman  do  yon  mean,  littie  Adeler  replied 
Loid  Lam^gh,  pattiiig  her  white  curly  head. 
••Oh, «  good  gendemaa  whn  km  been  tw«  or  three  thnei  in  the 


eotttiga  khJ^r,  and  fiw  vUng  htA  My&Aw  and  viqtlMr  a 
nany  quaathwa,"  «nsw««d  the  ehild. 

•«  My  poor  gaidener^  wlfo  is  dying,  I  •»  aflmd,"  «jd  Lord  Lnf- 
leigh  in  Englirii.  **^on,  Henry,  oontfame  yaor  walk  wHh  Emily  md 
Lady  Margaret  and  I  will  rejoin  yon  in  a  moment ,  I  am  both  wiaitnr 
and  phystcian  here,  so  I  mast  needs  go  and  aoe  my  patient* 

••A  tettor,  sir,**  said  one  of  the  servnnts  coming  op  anddeidy  flmn 
the  hotne :  ''old  Andie  do  CIvsne, floa  the  hamlet  brought  it,  wtjia^ 
that  It  was  to  be  delivered  immediately." 

Loid  Langleigh  famed  theleOer  to  break  the  seal,  Mddfaig  Oie  child 
go  home  nnd  tell  her  mother  he  ^pronM  be  at  their  cottage  hnmedlately; 
but  before  the  wax  hud  given  wny  under  his  hand  he  asked  die 
attendant  "  I*  the  okl  man  waiting  for  an  answer  V* 
**  No,  sir ;  he  merely  left  the  letter  and  went  away,"  replied  6ie  ofter. 
"  Then  put  it  on  the  table  in  my  library,"  he  sakl,  giving  it  to  fhe 
man  {  ** I  will  cane  buck  and  read  it  directly."  It  is  odd  enotigh,"  he 
continued,  speaking  to  Lord  Masterton  in  Eiiglish,  "  that  letter  is  ad- 
dressed to  me  as  Lord  Langleigh:  but  hwnanity  must  not  give  way  to 
curiosity;  so  I  wiH  go  to  this  poor  woman,  and  on  my  return  we  w31 
see  who  has  so  soon  found  out  what  baa  lately  taken  plaee." 

Thus  saying,  he  turned  and  left  them,  and  Henry  walked  on  be- 
side Emily.    Scarcely  had  Lord  Masterton  taken  ten  steps,  however, 
when  a  sort  of  misgiving  came  over  die  young  Cavalier's  heart.    He 
conld  itot  vrell  tell  why  he'  feared,  or  what  it  was  he  apprehended. — 
It  fi'as  more  an  impression  that  there  was  some  danger  near,  than  any 
dear  convictaen  of  the  probability  of  any  real  peril ;  one  of  thoae 
vague  undefined  feelings  ef  approaching  evil  that  every  one  has  ex- 
perienced more  or  less  in  his  passage  through  lifo.  which  are  forgotten 
when  they  pass  ever  unfnlfUled  by  any  after^vent,  but  which  are 
treasured  up  careftilly  by  superstition  whenever  they  are  casually 
dignified  by  eocceeding  dremnslances.    There  was  Bomettdng,  he 
could  not  help  thinking,  strange  about  the  letter  addressed  to  Ixffd 
Langleigh,  when  the  existence  of  such  a  peiaon  had  only  been  knovm 
to  three  people  for  the  space  of  eighteen  yean  before.     He  remembered 
also  what  Ritle  BaD-o'-flre  had  toM  him  in  the  mommg;  and,  diou^ 
he  couM  not  believe  diat  Walter  Diion  could  yet  have  received  in- 
telltgence  of  the  failure  of  his  schemes,  he  blamed  himself  fhr  not 
having  commoidcated  to  Lord  Langleigh  the  suspicion  he  enterteined. 
Such  were  the  thoughts  and  feeHngs  that  CNMSed  his  mind  soon  after 
IiC»rd  Langleigh  had  left  them ;  and  on  looking  round  he  perceived  that 
Seme  grooms  were  near  at  the  moment  lending  their  hones  from  the  water 
towards  the  house,  which  waa  not  ftr  distant,  so  that  Emily  and  Lady 
Margaret  were  in  safety.    Henry  determined  therefore  to  follow  Lord 
Lan^eigh,  even  at  the  risk  ef  incurring  a  diarge  of  idle  apprehension. 
"  There  is  something  which  I  forgot  to  say  to  your  father,  beloved,** 
he  said,  toming  to  Emily  somewhat  abrupt ;  "  and  I  ought  to  have 
told  him  before,  my  Emily  will  forgive  my  leaving  her.     Go  on  to  the 
house,  deer  girl,  end  I  will  be  back  Mrith  you  in  an  irarfant*' 

Emily  looked  em-prised ;  but  Lady  Margaret  who  had  remaifted 
more  keenly  the  changes  of  Lord  Masterlon's  countenance,  saw  that 
something  was  wrong,  and,  without  questicm,  at  once  replied  that  they 
would  wait  him  in  the  library. 

Henry  instantly  hurried  after  Lord  Langleigh,  but  the  other  walked 
fast  aiMl  was  a  good  way  through  the  wood  before  the  young  Oavall« 
even  came  in  st|^t  of  him.  He  did  so,  however,  at  the  turn  of  a  long 
alley,  whieh  led  direct  to'  the  litde  cottage  of  the  gardener.  The 
alley  itself  was  clear  and  open,  and  the  trees  on  each  side  were  itot 
very  thick:  but  there  wnss  a*  good  deal  of  low  cut  beech  about  OQ 
which,  though  the  season  was  winter,  the  brown  leaves,  stfll  hung  ua 
thick  as  the  green  ones  in  summer. 

About  half-vi^  down  the  walk,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  dtslunee  of 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  was  to  be  seen  the  figure  of  Lttd 
Langleigh  alone,  for  the  litue  girl  had  run  on  before  him  to  the  cot- 
tage;  and  Henry  Masterton  took  two  or  three  steps  onward  befbre  he 
perceived  that  there  was  any  odier  person  near.  Whether  it  waa 
some  sound  called  his  attention,  or  mere  accident  directed  his  eyea 
that  way,  he  knew  not,  but  his  glance,  a  moment  after  he  had  entered 
that  avenue,  turned  towaids  the  trees  at  the  1ef\-hand  side  where  (he 
brushwood  was  thiclcest ;  and  there,  about  half^veay  again  between 
him  and  Lord  Langleigh,  he  beheld  die  figures  of  two  men  advanced 
a  little  beyond  the  copse,  but  iu>t  beyond  the  tail  trees  that  bordered 
the  wolk.  One  stood'  a  step  behind  the  other,  while  the  first  leanhag 
against  one  of  the  larger  beech-trees.'seemed  taldng  a  cool  and  deGberete 
aim  with  a  steel  crossbow,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  at  the  figure  of 
the  nobleman,  whose  back  was  turned  towards  him. 

The  agony  of  the  young  Cavalier  tit  that  moment  is  hardly  to  be 
described.  He  vras  too  fkr  ofif"  to  render  the  least  assistance ;  and  as 
the  wind  set  towards  him,  the  very  sound  of  his  voice  might  not  reach 
the  can  of  the  assassins  in  time  to  stay  them.  He  paused  not  to  think* 
howierer,  but  springing  forward  like  lightning,  he  dtouted  Lord  Lang* 
leigh's  name  with  his  whole  power. 

The  sonnd  just  reached  them  and  made  the  morderen  stsiW- 
"  Fool !  fool !"  cried  the  man  behind,  "  fire  at  all  events,  we  sh^U  be 
over  the  wall  before  he  can  reach  us  ;'*  and  seizing  the  crossbow  from 
the  hands  of  the  other,  be  raised  it  to  his  own  shoulder.  But  at  that 
moment  there  was  a  rustle  in  the  opposite  wood  Gke  a  deer  starirog 
trough  a  brdce ;  and  in  an  instant  afterward,  with  one  boinid,  Httle 
Ballo*-fire  cleared  the  boshes  and  die  alley,  and  steungat  the  diroat 
of  hhn  vrith  the  crossbow,  like  a  fiunished  wolf.  Henry  saw  the  boy 
grasp  his  collar  with  one  hand  and  raise  the  other  high ;  and  th^  next 
noment  fiiey  both  went  down  and  rolled  on  die  gimmd  together. 
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ThenDiM8(p4  tbt  «h9titli«M  aiaiti  Lard  Unglei^  fainMV. 
to  turn ;  mod  Henry  was  by  this  time  within  twenty  yaidt  of  the  spot 
One  of  the  aasaninR  was  still  n^ing  with  the  hoy  «i  the  «eith#  and 
the  other,  seeing  himself  detected,  sprang  away  tnrough  the  copse- 
wood.  Henry  followed  like  lightning,  and  a  few  hundred  yards 
brought  them  both  to  the  park  "trail.  A  ladder  was  placed  against  it, 
and  tl»e  fugitive  bad  ne«iiy  raiehad  (he  y^  whm  Laid  Misterttm, 
with  •  giMl  eMrtioii,  apraag  up^  «attiht  faNs  by  iha  am,  and  buried 
him  down  backward  to  the  ground.  Heniy  drew  bis  iwoidL  and  set- 
ting bis  loot  upon  bis  Weast,  §^xci  hj^sr  Us  Aocb  fi<i»s  whioh  •  mask 
that  bad  befinre  covered  it  bad  been  dwhed  ia  bis  laU ;  but  the  eonp^ 
IfiMDce.  though  not  eiactly  that  of  a  sttaofer,  was  not  ftmiUar  to 
him. 

«  Who  are  you?"  cried  Henry.  «<  ViUaaiw  who  am  your  But 
the  man  replied  nothing,  aad  airugi^  ta  ris^,  so  that  a  more  deadly 
eootest  might  have  taken  place  between  diem»  bad  not  the  sound  of 
voices  coming  through  the  wood  in  searob  «f  then  shewn  the  assassin 
^t  the  struggle  could  not  be  long. 

**  I  wiU  yield,  I\viU  yield,"  be  oifted»  at  leaglh;  -do  your  best  to 
get  me  a  pardon,  and  I  will  t^  all." 

As  be  spoke  the  figure  of  the  Utile  page  appeared  tfaiough^  the  ti«es 
Ibllowed  by  liord  .Langleigh  aad  the  gudaner.  llie  boy  was  abso* 
lutely  drenched  and  dripping  with  blood ;  but  the  lightness  of  his 
movements  showed  that  it  was  ouoeof  bis  awn.  With  this  asHStanoe 
Ibe  prisoner  was  immediately  disamed  aad  banad.  to  which  be  vShred 
BO  Msislance,  only  repeating  fiam  time  |o  tima. "  Do  yoiur  best  lo  get 
ne  a  paidoo,  and  I  will  tell  all." 

"  Nobody  wants  you  to  tell  any  tbiagt"  oied  the  boy ;  *'  we  know 
it  all  alrsady.  But  here  is  a  laddevi  these  must  be  seme  one  outside," 
and  springing  up,  be  was  at  the  top  of  the  ii^all  inamomeat.  In  the 
hi|^  imd  which,  we  have  seen,  liaaksd  one  side  of  the  park,  were 
atanding  three  hones,  two  of  wbicb  weie  held  by  a  man  who  was 
im>attted  on  the  thiid.  From  time  to  tine  he  cast  bis  ^e  l»wards 
(he  part  of  the  wall  over  which  his  companions  had  prepaced  their 
escape.  The  moment  be  saw  the  fece  of  little  BaU-o*»firt,  however, 
-—which  was,  in  sooth,  firigbtfui  enough  lo  bshold— be  eat  spoia  to 
his  beast,  and  still  holding  the  other  two,  fdlaped  off  towaida  Fans 
at  full  speed. 

'*  Fly,  fly  a>  the  house !"  cried  the  page  {  •*  aead  o«t  bmasa  afiar 
him,  and  we  shall  have  them  sll>" 

<*  You  will  not  oaicb  him."  munnviad  the  mtn  they  bad  taken ; 
*<  and  if  you  did,  what  good  would  it  do  you,  any  oiore  than  keeping 
me  I  The  man  that  set  us  on  lies  dead  ia  the  walk,  if  that  yeong 
tiger's  steel  went  as  deep  as  it  seeiiied  to  me  to  do." 

•'That  did  it!  thatdid  it!"  replied  the  boyi  "it  went  into  his 
heart,  ay,  and  tbroagh  ifr-^I  have  paid  him  tha  blow  he  Mruoh  ma-* 
aad  he  will  never  strike  anocbar." 

«  Then  was  it  Walter  Diwn  bimseUT'  said  Lud  BiarteitoD,  **  and 
have  you  slain  him  outright,  boy  ?" 

**  It  is  certaialy  the  man  who  pvoved  himself  in  England  so  invate- 
jmte  an  enemy  of  my  poor  friend  Flaming."  lapliad  Ijsed  I^ngieigh, 
**  and  be  is  as  dead  as  the  parting  ef  body  and  soul  can  make  Urn. 
But  what  eoold  be  bis  design  in  endaavouriag  to  shoot  me  with  a 
drosabow,  as  your  boy  t^  m»  he  attamplad,  I  em  yet  te  leani.  I 
never  gave  the  scoundrel  any  offimee  but  in  being  the  friend  of  Sir 
Andrew  Fleming." 

**  Do  your  best  to  get  my  pardon,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it," 
nufmored  the  prisoner- 

"  I  will  make  no  conditions,  sir,"  answered  Lord  Langleigh ;  '*  speak, 
and  if  it  appears  you  ars  less  guilty  than  you  seem,  you  may  escape, 
but  that  is  your  only  ohance*" 

**  WeU,  then."  said  the  other,  *'  I  nwy  as  weU  teU  aU  I  know.  Yon 
General  Walter  Dixon  beard  last  night,  as  he  told  me  this  morning, 
and  that  by  a  certain  band,  that  the  parliament  or  the  ooiuicil,  (  da 
not  well  kaow  which,  bad  given  bis  estates  to  thai  Lord  Langleigh, 
and  he  efiered  me  and  another  English  Cavalier  I  won't  name  Ibrty 
kmis  each,  if  we  would  jeia  him  in  a  little  Ifl  of  sharp  work  h^ne, 
vrhich,  as  he  sasd.  vms  no  evei|MlBy  matter  oeitainly,  but  would  be 
over  in  five  minutes.  Well,  what  would  you  have  us  do  ?  Here  we 
nve  in  Fans  starving  three  days  out  of  fiiur  not  a  monel  of  meat 
enters  our  mouths,  and  the  fourth  day's  meal  we  get  on  cha«ty<«*- 
Driven  out  of  our  native  countiy  by  tha  cnekokly  Roundheads,  with- 
out a  sixpence  in  the  wodd*-*"  • 

"  But  Henry  Mssterton  cat  short  the  aienlpatkm,  w  mker  die 
excuses  which  the  ruffian  was  making,  ibr  oanying  perhaps  a  moee 
diaadinl  extent  in  France  the  same  crimes  with  which  he  had  pioba- 
Uy  been  convenant  in  Englaad. 

**  Let «  Imar  this  man's  tale,  my  lord,  anMfaer  time,"  he  said  ;  **V 
htro  seen  this  goodly  gentleman  baftaa^  engaged  in  a  little  ofiair  not 
very  dissimilar  to  that  in  which  we  have  now  caught  him.  He  is  on 
mfaappy  wietch,  I  believe,  and  as  I  know  his  osnaexaon  wtft  Walter 
Dixon,  I  can  well  eonoeive  that  he  has  been  a  tool  in  Ihe  hands  of 
timianfal  fiend.  He  has  told  all  that  Im  knows,  as  far  w  it  hnmedi- 
nlaly  osnrsmn  as,  already^  ai^  I  can  tell  yon  a  gvsat  deal  more 
myself.  Indeed  it  was  6r  jC|  fUJpose  I  left  Laiy  Mai|psiat  and 
fiaiily  aomewhat  abruptly,  a^H  Tear  ditoy  may  ha  abirmed  by  this 
time  at  our  absence."  ^^ 

Lord  Langleigh.  at  once  acceded  ta>  Henry's  wish  to  Ataia;  and 
psaisaQd  stnngly,  «e  prisoner  was  bmu[bt  oAer  tham  by  the  gai^ 
^mn,  The  whofe  of  the  yoimg  Ca^^Mi  inowtadge  af  WaJibr 
Di«pn  IMS  toU  aa  Ihef  plotted  lMvJ|Pib0  ImmI^^ 


% 


whi^  lai  hhP  t6  fear  sqme  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Lord  Langleigh 
as  soon  as  the  other  became  aware  that  his  schemes,  were  baffled, 
ware  eesi^  exp(aiqed. 

"  Ending,  as  it  has  done,"  said  Lord  Langleigh,  with  a  smile,  "  I 
am  not  sony,  my  dear  boy,  that  you  did  not  tell  me  yonr  appre- 
hensions till  they  were  justified  by  the  event;  for  I  own  I  should 
have  been  fool  enough  to  have  laughed  at  them,  and  perhaps  might 
have  lost  my  life  for  my  peins.  There  lies  the  carrion  of  that  bese  vil- 
hun  i  and,  on  my  faith,  I  must  think  of  some  reward  for  this  bold  bay, 
who  has  played  lus  part  better  than  many  a  man  would  have  done  it" 
"  X  would  have  done  better  still,"  replied  the  boy,  *"  and  stabbed 
him  before  the  string  was  drawn,  if  I  had  not  run  to.'call  my  lord  as 
soon  OS  I  saw  them  creeping  through  the  bushes;  but  belbrel  oould- 
reach  him.  I  cauglit  a  sight  of  his  cloak  coming  down  the  alley, 
ran  on  to  be  there  in  time>" 

Henry  Masterton  paused  a  moment  to  gaze  upon  the  contorted 
of  Walter  Dixon,  aa  it  lay  upon  the  patlv  with  the  crossbow  aad  tba> 
bullet  fallen  at  a  little  distance,  arid  the  whole  irosty  ground  round 
about  deluged  with  blood.  The  hands  were  stiU  clenched  and  the* 
arms  extended,  ss  when  the  boy  had  ^eed  hin^lf  fiom  their  coavul**' 
rive  grasp,  and  the  features,  though  calmed  l^  the  all<quieting  hand 
of  death,  still  bore  evident  traces  of  the  fierce  and  deadly  prnwiniMi 
which  had  been  the  habitual  tenants  of  his  bosom. 

**  So,  this  is  the  end  of  all  thy  villonies  and  all  thy  boasted  cun- 
r)ing !"  said  the  your^g  Cavalier,  as  he  gaied  upon  him.  **  To  die  by 
the  hand  of  a  boy,  in  the  last  despairing  efiort  of  thy  wickedness!*' 

But  little  more  was  discovered  of  the  tmnsaotk>iks  of  that  day.    it 
appeared  that  Walter  Dixon  had  been  moie  than  once  at  the  cottage 
of  the  gardener  during  -the  morning ;  and  after  having  inftoaed  hiaa* 
self  of  aU  the  general  habits  of  Lord  lAr^gleigb,  hod  sent  the  ddld 
down  to  desire  his  presence,  without  tha  knowledge  af  iba  wonMBi 
herself^  wl¥>  was,  in  fiict,  much  better  than  she  had  beea  the  day- 
belbre.    On  further  questioning  tlieir  prisoner,  it  was  disoovessd  that 
the  name  of  the  man  who  had  borne  the  news  of  Lord  Langleigh^ 
restoration  to  his  estates  had  been  uMmtioDed  by  Dixon,  and  that  it 
was  Manuel ;  and  oa  consequent  inquiry  in  Paris,  such  was  ftund  ta 
be  the  appellation  of.  a  weU>known  Jewish  agent  who  had  left  lha» 
Flench  capital  suddenlyr  the  momirtg  after  the  death  of  Walter  Dioooia 
became  public  news.    It  may  be  iBeatkaied  hers  oko,  that  the  saasa 
JBdanuel  became  bankrupt  in  limdon  within  one  month  afWrwanli 
and  by  the  infiunous  knavery  of  his  dealings  bronght  ruin  and  desd^ 
tion  to  the  besntis  of  many  a  happy  and  an  honest  famiAy.    Two  ether 
persons  also,  it  was  discovered,  had  quitted  Paris  about  the  same  time, 
after  having  plundered  the  lodgingpi  which  Dixon  had  occopiediaf* 
every  portable  article  of  value  Ihat  they  contained.    The  one  Was 
Ua  servant  Stillingbam ;  the  dtbei^  it  is  supposed,  was  Wightdn,  as  * 
thoae  two  worthies  became'  notorious  swindlers  in  London ;  and  abosgi 
a  year  aad  a  half  afWr  gmoed  the  gaUows  at  Tyburn  for  lobbiag  and 
maltreating  the  secreiary  of  General  Harrison. 

Aa  to  Master  Daintree,  the  companion  of  Walter  Dixon,  wha  had 
been  taken  by  Henry  Maaterton.  a  degree  of  myatery  attadMs  to  bia 
&te^  which  J  am  not  adequate  ta  solve.  He  was  ron fined  in  a  ehmn^ 
her  of  Lord  Laogleigb's  house,  that  was  deemed  secufe,  but  the  neal 
iBoming  it  was  discovered  that,  without  die  sligiitest  sppeaianee  of 
efibrt  or  violence  in  any  part  of  the  dioom  or  windows,  he  had  nuMla 
his  etospe.  Little  Ball-o'-fire  was  the  last  person  seen  near  those 
apartments,  and  he  was  afterward  heard  to  say  that  it  would  have 
beea  a  pi|y  if  the  fellow  had  been  hanged,  for  that  dioogh  he  bad  at 
last  consorted  with  a  Roimhe^,  for  the  sake  of  a-few  broad  pieces^ 
ha  was  a  true  Cavalier  at  heart  This  caused  tome  suspicion  among 
the  servants,  but  as  neither  Lord  Langleigh  nor  Lord  Masterton  seemed 
to  entort^  aiiy,  the  matter  dropped  and  was  forgotten. 

*I  have  now  very  nearly  arrived  at  the  end  of  my  story  wtlfaeirt 
being  aware  of  it ;  and,  in  truth,  I  do  not  very  well  know  what  more 
is  to  be  told.  My  lord,  who  is  now  sitting  in  his  easy-chur  on  the 
opporite  side  of  the  fbe,  forbids  my  saying  any  thing  of  bis  campaign 
upon  the  Rhine,  and  the  counlsw  begs  me,  in  pity  to  all  parties,  net  to 
give  en  account  of  the  wedding,  which  took  plaoa  about  three 
months  after  the  events  I  have  lately  beea  deecribhig.  Upon  tlieaa 
Bul^eots,  therefore,  I  must  not  employ  my  pen ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  tell  ai^  one  of  my  countrymen  that  the  estates  both  of 
LonI  Tmadfiigh  and  Lord  Mastorton  were  left  unaaMopriated  by  the 
parliaraagpry  copnivMniers,  till  the  restoration  of^ng  Charles  the 
Second  Mae  them  back  to  their  right  owneis.  It  is  pow  neariy  fTve- 
and-twenj|r years  since  that  restoration  took  place^  and  almost  ten 
since  the  gobd  Lord  Langleigh  went  to  join  fai  heaven  a  wifb  he  had 
never  ceased  to  love  en  eortli.  His  cousin  Lady  Margaret  died  some 
yearn  before ;  aad,  haviiu^aid  thus  nraok,  I  beHeve  I  have  men- 
tioned all  the  parsons  oJ^Kcted  with  this  hisldry,  except  him  whom 
we  have  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Hide  Ball-o''<^fre ;  but,  as  his 
aflar>fote  ii|iieatad  of  in  oaQ^her  book,  it  is  not  for  me  to  speak  of  it 
here.  However,  if  any  person  whatsoever,  moved  by  laudable  cnri- 
osify,  shoifld  desire  further  eaplaxiations  or  information  regarding  any 
persan  Q|i.  ainmstance  hereinbefoia  mentioned,  they  have  only  to 
apply  tome»  Mn  Wedsanger,  M.  A.,  at  ike  reclofy  of  Mosteifon 
parish,  not  far  from  Newton  Bushel,  in  Devonobite,  whe^  1  will 
satisfy  them  to  dieir  heart's  content ;  all  the  docqment^  papert,  proc^« 
varbaux,  not«^  memorandums,  and  letters  having  been  intrusted  Mr 
that  porpose  to  my  charge,  by  my  good  and  exceflent  k>ni  and  patroh 
Heniy  Lord  MMirton,  of  Masterton  House,  and,  sinea  the  ^tonh 
tion,  £ari  of  KvifiTingBtona  in  lialand. 


THE    EIVCHAIVTRE8S    AIVB    OTHER    TAIiES^ 


BT    MISS    Z.*    K*    ZiAHDOH* 


THE   ENCHANTRESS. 

W^iBt— Ihe  mighty,  the  pure,  the  beantifUl,  the  onfidiociiable — 
where  b  thy  element  m  glorious  m  it  is  in  thy  own  domain,  the  deep 
MM  t  Whet  an  infinity  of  power  is  in  the  fiur  Athintic,  the  boundary 
of  two  separate  worlds,  apart  like  those  of  memory  and  of  hope !  or  in 
the  bright  I^cific,  whose  tides  are  turned  to  gold  by  a  southern  son, 
and  in  whose  bosom  sleep  a  th<N]sand  isles,  each  covered  with  verdure, 
the  flowers,  and  the  fruit  of  Eden !  But,  amid  all  thy  hereditary  king- 
dans,  to  which  hast  thou  given  beauty,  as  a  birthright,  lavislily  as 
thon  hast  to  thy  favourite  Meditenanean  f  The  silence  of  a  summer 
ni^t  is  now  sleeping  on  its  bosom,  where  the  bright  Man  are  rairror- 
ed»  as  if  in  its  depths  they  had  another  home  and  another  heaven.  A 
spirit,  cleaving  air  midway  between  the  two,  might  have  paused  to 
ask  which  was  sea,  and  which  was  sky.  The  shadows  of  earth  and 
earthly  things,  resting  omen-like  upon  the  waten,  alone  showed  which 
was  the  home  and  which  the  mirror  of  the  celestial  liost 

Bttt  the  distant  planets  were  not  the  only  lighu  reflected  from  the 
sea;  an  illuminated  villa,  upon  the  extreme  point  of  a  small  rising  on 
the  eoast,  fluQg  ifown  a  flood  of  mdience  from  a  thousand  lamps.  From 
the  terrace  came  the  breath  of  the  orange-plants,  whose  white  flewera 
wera  tumec^  to  silver  in  the  light  which  fell  on  them  from  the  win- 
dows.  Within  the  halls  were  assembled  the  iiiirest  and  noblest  of  Sicily. 

Every  one,  they  say,  has  a  genius  for  something — ^that  of  Count 
Afcsa  was  for  festivals.  A  king,  or  more,  the  Athenian  Pericles, 
night  have  welcomed  his  most  ftvoured  guests  in  such  a  chamber. 
The  walls  were  painted  in  Fresco,  as  artists  paint  whose  present  is  a 
draam  of  beauty,  and  whose  future  is  an  immortality.  Each  fresco 
a  scene  in  Arcadia ;  and  the  nsrmpfas  who  were  there  gathering 
harvest  of  roses,  were  only  less  lovely  than  the  Sicilian  maidens 
flatted  past  Among  tiiese  was  one  much  darker  than  her  com- 
ber Eastern  mother  had '  beqoeatbed  to  her  her  black  hair 
attd  her  olive, akin;  in  her  eye  was  that  brighmeas,  and  on  her  cheek 
waa  that  freshness,  which  belong  only  to  the  earliest  hour  of  j^uth — 
the  Uusb  had  been  too  fleeting  to  bum,  the  smile  too  clear  to  cast 
that  shadow  which  even  light  flings  as  it  lengthens.  But  to-night  the 
colour  wss  heightened,  the  eyes  wore  a  deeper  shade,  for  the  hue  of 
the  downcast  lash  was  upon  them,  and  the  sweet  halfopened  mouth 
waa  too  earnest  for  a  smile. 

Lblah  was  listening  to  those  cliaimed  words  which  change  the  girl 
at  once  into  the  woman — ^we  step  not  nvor  the  threshold  of  childhood 
till  led  by  Love.  Alas,  this  knowledge  is  almost  always  hemlded  by 
a  sorrow .'  That  morning  had  Lolah  heard  from  her  stem  uncle,  that 
the  love  she  bore  to  her  cousin  Leoni  di  Montefiore  was  a  childish 
toy,  and  as  oueh  was  to  be  pot  away ;  and  all  her  happiness  hod  been 
destfoyed  by  having  to  reflect  upon  it.  Poor  Lolah!  how  hard  it  is 
to  teach  the  yoong  that  life  is  made  up  of  many  parts;  and  that  wcolth, 
lank,  power,  are  more  to  be  desired  than  afiection !  Tonight  she  was 
Ustonii^  to  LeGoi— and  who  ever  thought  of  the  future  when  the 
present  has  first  taught  us  we  love  and  are  beloved  ?— still,  her 
•yes  were  filled  with  tears,  and  hn*  heart  beat  heavier  than  usual. 
Leoni  spoke  of  hope ;  but  is  not  hope  only  a  more  gentlo^word  for 
foarf  And  yet,  with  that  mysterious  oontiadietlon  which  makes  the 
lever  of  human  existence,  neither  would  have  renounced  the  certainty 
of  the  other's  aflectkm  for  the  careless  content  of  yesterday.  Strange, 
thot  ignorance  should  be 'our  best  happinesi  in  this  life,  f^id  yet  be 
the  one  we  are  ever  striving  to  destroy ! 

Leooi  and  his  cousin  stood  in  one  of  the  deep  windows ;  she  leaning 
as  if  to  inhale  the  fragrance  of  an  Indian  rose,  and  mark  a  flower 
which,  brought  from  a  for  land,  seemed  more  delicate  than  its  bright 
companion.  A  pedestal  of  the  green  malachite  stood  beside,  and  on 
its  vase  carved  with  the  wcrifice  of  Iphigcnia ;  these  shut  tliem  out 
fiom  the  rest  of  the  dancem. 

«  My  father,"  eiclaimed  Leoni,  "gave  his  daughter  to  her  fother;" 

riion  a  bitter  thought  of  the  wasted  heritage,  which  had  made  his 
noble  name  a  ^ter  rather  than  an  aid,  for  a  moment  caused  the  lover 
to  pause. 

**  Holy  Mother!— -but  my  uncle  has  just  entered  the  room;  let  me 
fo,  eie  he  finds  me  talking  to  you." 

Lolah  waited  not  for  an  answer ;  another  moment,  and  she  had 
passed  her  dender  ann  through  that  of  one  of  her  companions,  and 
WW  lost  in  the  crowd.  It  was  so  suddei^Leom  scaieeiy  believed  she 
was  gone:  surely  her  sweet  low  sigh  wsMK  the  air-^no!  it  was  but 
the  braath  of  db^  Bengal  rose.  His  eye  wandered  round ;  it  fell  on 
the  sculptured  vas^  uid  there  stood  the^Grecian  father,  ^witness  to 
the  saerUk^  of  his  youngest -and  loveliest  child. 

**  Even  90,  my  gentle  Lolah,  will  the  altar  be  thy  tombi*' 

Leoni  started,  for  a  figure  now  stepped  from  thaualipde  of  the 
column:  not  only  his  last  words,  but  their  whole  Jl^\  iik^tion  must 
have  b^  heard.  ''' 

**  Tea,  Don  Leoni»*'  said  the  intruder*  replying  iatlh«r  to  his  thoughts 
and  look,  **  I  MTe  heard  your  disooum ;  pardon  tajMt^n  I  my  it  was 
willingly  overheard.  It  is  long  since  I  have  heiflpijad  to  the  eager 
and  ^ippy  words  of  young  afiection,  and  I  listdHBHBC  to  nuisie ; 
•nd,  Hm  tnusie  they  have  died  in  hearing." 


Leoni  thought  he  would  as  soon  that  the  dialogue  had  itot  been 
quite  ro  attractive— etrange,  that  it  should  be  so  to  the  cold  and  ptaiad 
Donna  Medon! 

Again  his  companion  answered  to  his  thoughts—^  You  marvel  nt 
my  speech;  I  could  wonder  myself  at  this  still  lingering  sympathy 
with  the  base  lot  of  humanity:  but  mortal  breath  and  mortal  frsine 
cannot  quite  break  away  from  mortal  ties.  Don  Lewii,  I  pity  you-— 
I  wish  to  ser^'O  you :  I  know  not,  if  in  giving  you  wealth  I  give  jnm 
happineM;  but  wealth  I  can  give.  This  is  not  the  place  for  such 
woids  as  mine  must  be.  Breatii  not  in  living  ear  what  I  have  said : 
my  power  to  serve  you  depends  on  your  silence.  Come  to^nerrow  to 
our  palazzo." 

Medora  turned  from  him,  and  descended  the  terrffoe.  The  weakness 
of  our  nature — ^how  soon  any  strong  emotimi  masten  it  1  Looni  stood 
breaihless  with  surprise  and  hope;  he  had  once  or  twice  before  seen 
Donna  Medora,  and  he  had  heard  much  of  her.  Young — she  had 
seen  but  three-and-twenty  summers  deepen  into  autumn ;  beantifril— 
for  it  was  as  if  Heaven  had  set  its  seal  on  her  peifoct  (ace^— 4ier  lift 
was  one  of  sadness  and  solitwie.  The  cathedral  where  she  knelt,  the 
poor  whom  she  aided,  the  sick  room  of  her  aged  foiher,  and  fiBfOwa 
lonely  chamber — these  were  the  haunts  of  Medom..  Whmi  about 
seventeen,  a  severe  illnem  had  striken  her  even  unto  death ;  almost 
by  a  miracle  she  was  restored  to  life,  but  never  to  youth — ^the  shadow 
of  the  grave,  to  which  she  had  so  neariy  approached,  seemed  to  teat 
upon  her.  Her  glad  laugh  never  again  made  the  air  musical  as  with 
the  siQging  of  a  bird  in  spring;  her  light  step  forgot  the  dance;  and 
her  lute  was  given  to  another.  The  sjnnpathy  she  once  had  for  joy 
was  now  kept  entire  for  sorrow;  but  the  mother  who  died  in  her 
arms,  the  fother  whose  long  and  sickly  age  she  soothed  and  suf^mrted, 
thought  her  nature  had,  in  so  nearly  approaching  heaven,  caught 
something  of  its  elements.  And  Lolah,  who,  as  a  distant  relative, 
sometimes  visited  Don  Manfredi's  chamber,  said  that  Medora  was  al- 
most an  angel ;  and  added— ^  I  should  think  her  quite  one,  but  diat  I 
do  not  fear  her,  and  that  she  seems  unhappy.'' 

It 'was  repented  that  love  and  religion  hod  held  a  bitter  conflict  in 
her  heart  Before  her  illness  she  had  been  betrothed  to  a  young  Ca- 
valier ;  on  her  recovery  she  refused  to  fulfil  her  engagement,  alleging 
that  the  instability  of  life  had  taught  her  the  vanity  of  human  tins ; 
all  she  now  asked,  was  to  devote  what  remained  of  existence  to  her 
aged  parents.  Remonstrances,  prayers,  were  alike  unavailing;  and 
the  young  Count  Rivoli  became  one  of  the  Knights  of  Malta.  Some 
years  had  since  passed ;  and  in  the  gay  and  hurrying  circle  of  Pk- 
Icrroo,  Medora's  name  was  rarely  mentioned. 

Leoni  dwelt  on  her  promise  of  assistance ;  but  the  mora  he  re- 
flected, the  B»re  hopeless  it  seemed.  How  could  she  give  wealth* 
the  daughter  of  one  of  Sicily's  poorest  nobles  f 

Our  young  Sicilian  was  naturally  of  a  daring  and  reckless  temper; 
and  resolving  to  hope,  without  oneAynng  why  or  wherefore,  he  re- 
entered the  salootL  He  danced  no  more  with  Lolah ;  yet  he  bad  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  her  look  sad  and  languid  while  dancing  with 
another.  But  how  restless  was  the  night  that  followed!  Hope  ia 
feverish  enough  at  all  times ;  what  must  it  be  when  stimulated  by  oo- 
riosity! 

The  fint  flash  of  morning  awakened  Leoni  from  his  light  slumben : 
he  looked  out ,  the  hue  of  the  sky  was  that  too  of  the  sea ;  the  wareo 
of  the  Meditenanean  floated  on  ns  if  freighted  vrith  roses ;  yet  bow 
Leoni  wished  they  were  glittering  with  the  clear  cloudless  light  oC' 
noon !  Never  say  that  time  is  of  equal  length :  the  movement  of  the ' 
hours  is  as  irregular  as  the  beating  of  the  heart  which  measures  tliem. 
A  year  of  ordinary  life,  if  counted  by  hopes,  feais,  and  fonciea,  waa 
in  that  lingering  morffing.  At  length,  noon  sounded  from  many  a  tur- 
ret ;  and,  regardless  of  the  heat,  the  young  Count  hurried  to  the 
palazzo. 

When  ho  reached  the  pier,  a  crowd  of  boatmen  ofiered  thair 
services. 

^  What,  bo!  Miohele  and  Stefano!  I  have  tried  the  swifrness  of  tlm 
Sonia  Catharine  before  now.     Remember,  I  am  as  impatient  as  ♦•••  " 

"  Your  loidship  always  is,"  replied  Stefano,  who,  having  an  answer 
always  ready,  always  answered. 

Leoni  jumped  into  the  boat,  whose  celerity  showed  that  4lia .  was 
taper  her  pious  rowers  ofllered  to  Santa  Caihanna  yearly  on  the  day  of 
her  ftto  was  not  thrcmn  away ;  though,  perhaps,  the  activity  of  the 
brother  who  rowed  did  as  mu(;h  as  their  piety  towards  sending  the 
little  vessel  swiftly  fiiroogh  the  waters. 

**  You  want  to  ^nod,**  said  Michde,  *'  at  San  Marco's  steps  ?"  tumiiy 
the  head  of  the  boat  to  the  accustomed  landing-place. 

The  steps  to  which  San  Maroo  lent  his  name  had  been  wordi  amuy 
a  sequin  to  them ;  for  the  winding  path  to  the  left  led  to  Lotah's  villt. 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Leoni ;  **  to  lbM|^'mph's  Cove." 

**  Signer,"  returned  Miohele,  "  difl^Reps  lead  only  to  Coont  Mao* 
fredi's  garden.**  ^r 

**  And  H  is  thither  I  am  going." 

The  boatmen  exclumged  looks  of  astioishment  bordering  on  di—ay, 
which  wasDot  dimaistteMy  the  ailenoa  of  the  usually  gay  candier. 
MontafioM  kt«MR^  m^  boat:  in  the  intefview  drew  ni|ii<  n 
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ftelmg  of  lear— not  fear,  that  wmwhat  none  of  his  house  had  ever  yet 
known— bat  of  awe,  tiole  over  him.  Many  a  mood  had  that  morning 
passed  through  his  mind ;  disbelief— but  surely  the  sod  teriousness  of 
such  a  one  as  Donna  Medora  could  never  stoop  to  mockery ! — then 
hope,  like  a  sweet  sammer«hower,  when  dark,  clouds  break  away  into 
sudden  light — till  all  his  thoughts  fixed  on  one  mysterious  circumstance 
— 4hat  he  was  the  only  person  who  had  seen  her  the  preceding  even- 
ing. The  Count  d*Areasi  himself  was  not  awai»  that  she  had  been 
Mmong  his  guests. 

While  musing  on  the  singularity  of  this,  they  arrived  at  the  land- 

mg  place,  and  ibund  the  Sonera's  page  in  waiting.    Dumb  from  his 

.  birth,  the  boy  Julio  hsid  been  brought  up  in  the  Manfredi  family, 

where  his  weak  ihune  and  want  of  language  had  exempted  him  from 

all  but  the  lightest  tasks. 

*«  What  would  the  Seoom  Lolah  say  to  this  visit  ?"  cried  Steihno, 
the  moment  his  master  was  out  of  hearing.  '*The  lady  Medora  is 
beautiful  as  an  ai^l-;  I  marvel  we  never  rowed  the  cavalier  hither 
befiNw.** 

"  Wt  never  have ;  but  I  have,  and  in  an  evil  hour.  Well  had  it 
been  ibr  my  first  master  if  he  never  looked  on  a  face  so  fair  and  so 
fidse.  I  remember  when  I  was  wont  of  afi  evening  to  row  the  Count 
Rivoli  to  this  very  spot  We  used  to  see  a  white  veil  waving  among 
the  trees— it  wpa  the  Senora  watching  his  approach :  they  were  very 
haj^  dien.  But  I  know  not  how  it  was,  uidess  it  be  the  inconstancy 
of  women ;  for  change  is  as  natural  to  them  as  it  is  to  the  sea.  The 
lady  Medora  was  taken  dangerously  ill ;  during  her  fearful  sickness, 
never  wa«  truer  lover  than  my  master ;  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  was 
laden  with  gifts ;  and  night  alter  night  he  paced  beneath  the  window 
of  her  rooniy-^till  she  who  lay  dying  above,  could  scarcely  look  paler 
Aan  he  who  watched  below.  .And  yet,  on  her  recovery  she  refused 
to  wed  him.  She  de<$lared,  that,  in  her  danger,  she  had  made  a  vow 
not  to  many.  They  say  the  young  Count  knelt  at  her  feet,  but  in 
vain ;  and  for  her  sake  he  foreswore  the  Ace  of  woman  and  his  native 
eountry.  Count  Rivoli  is  now  a  Knight  of  Malta.  What  has  the 
Senorn  Medora  to  do  with  another  lover  f^ 

*'  Well,  yonder  gallant's  step  is  not  much  like  a  lover's,"  replied 
Stefono,  as  a  bed  in  the  path  enabled  them  to  see  the  slow  and 
thoughtftil  pace  at  which  Leoni  followed  his  guide. 

The  boy  who  led  the  way  walked  feebly  and  languidly,  and  Monte- 
fiora  hurried  him  not  The  gloom  of  the  neglected  garden  added  to 
&at  on  his  spirtis ;  and  the  wild  eyes  and  the  pale  face  of  his  dumb 
attendant  seemed  to  fix  his  attention  painfully.  It  was  a  countenance 
whose  unhappiness  was  catching;  for  Leoni  thought  how  terrible 
was  his  lot,  debarred  firom  that  noblest  privilege  of  humanity,  inler> 
change  of  thought,  and  its  sweetest  interchange  of  feelings !  'The  boy 
ttapped  suddenly  at  the  door  of  a  summer-house,  so  hidden  by  the 
dark  branches  of  the  pine-trees  around,  that  the  stranger  might  have 
passed  it  by  unnotioed.  They  entered  together ;  the  page  approached 
Us  niistresB,  pointed  to  the  visitor,  and  then  left  tho  room. 

Without  rising  fiom  her  own  seal,  Medora  signed  to  Leoni  to  take 
the  one  opposite.  At  first  she  seemed  so  absorbed  in  thought,  that 
even  his  entmnce  was  insuflicient  to  rouse  her ;  she  evidently  hesitated 
to  speak,  as  if  she  had  not  yet  resolved  on  the  import  of  her  woida 
Her  young  impetuous  companion  found  the  silence  veiy  oppressive  ; 
but  even  his  impetuosity  was  subdued  by  the  gloom  around  hifn. 

Fanelled  with  the  scarce  woods  of  other,  lands;  whose  cornices 
were  carved  in  quaint  wreathes  of  flowers,  mingled  with  crosses  of 
divers  shapes  and  the  fiimily  arms,  it  was  obvious  that  a  rich  though 
barbarous  taste  had  here  once  lavished  its  wealth.  But  time  had,  as 
usual,  laughed  the  works  of  man  to  scorn ;  and  pmnp  amidst  its  decay 
sickened  over  its  vani^.  The  ooburs  were  all  merged  in  the  heavy 
'  Uadt  of  age ;  the  gilding  were  tarnished ;  and  cornices  broken  and 
defeced.  The  temple,  of  which  but  a  few  fallen  oolumns  remain-^the 
mighty  city,  wliose  stately  fragments  are  strewed  in  the  desert — are 
solemn,  not  sorrow^ftiL  But  the  desertion  of  yesterday  comes  home  to 
•very  man's  heart — to-morrow  iti  portion  may  be  his  own ;  and  the 
fsded  tapestry,  the  discoloured  floor,  and  the  mouldering  painting, 
•peak  of  sorrow  which  still  exists,  and  poverty  which  is  still  endured. 

Leoni  gased  roiind  the  gloomy  banquet  room,  and  remembered 
a  festival  which  had  been  given  tfiere ;  he  was  a  child  at  the  time, 
and  perhaps  his  memory  lent  something  of  its  oun  gaiety  to  the  scene. 
But  he  was  roused  firom  his  reverie  by  Medma's  voice. 

"  My  silence,  Count,"  said  she,  ^must  seem  strange ;  but  when  you 
have  heard  the  story  I  am  about  to  reveal,  yon  will  not  marvel  that  T 
hesitate  to  speak  words  which  are  evjui  as  those  of  Fate.  You  love, 
and  ^u  are  beloved ;  surely  yon  migfit  be  happy.  There  is  but'one 
obstacle,  that  of  wealth.  Leoni,  I  can  make  you  rich-— rich  as  the 
feUed  kings,  who  poured  forth  gold  like  water :  dare  you  accept  the 
oderr 

"On  what  condition  T'  exclaimed  Leoni,  almost  moonseiouBly  clasp- 
ing the  cross  of  the  order  which  hung  at  his  neck. 

**  On  none,"  returned  his  companion.  "Fear  not  my  oooditiofis.  bat 
your  own  tee  of  the  wealth  I  can  bestow.  Dara  you  take  your 
destiny  into  your  own  hands  f  But  I  will  place  my  life  before  yov, 
and  then  judge  fiir  younelf." 

Bledora  rose  from  her  seat. 

"  Not  here,  where  the  undiarmed  air  might  bear  away  my  words, 
dare  I  tell  my  history.  Count  Leoni,  you  have  heard  of  wondroos 
and  fearful  secrete,  whose  spell  is  over  stan  and  over  spirits ;  you  have 
hoard  of  mortals  to  whom  immortal  power  is  given  sud>  power  is 
Ton  detm  you  «re  speaking  to  your  coniin  i  would  that  yon 


were  f  I  have  but  the  borrowed  likeness  of  her  whose  life  long  sinea 
reached  its  appointed  boundary.  Give  me  your  hand,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  we  shall  be  in  my  own  dwelling,  amid  those  immeasurabia 
deserts  where  only  my  story  may  be  oommunicaled.  Do  you  consent 
to  accompany  me  f " 

Leoni  answered  by  taking  the  hand  extended  towards  him.  .  Even 
as  he  touched  it,  f|  dense  vapour  filled  the  room;  he  felt  himself  raised 
with  a  sudden  and  dizty  velocity;  he  leant  Isack;  the  cloud  was  Its  the 
wave  on  which  a  swimmer  floats,  borne  1^  no  eflbrt  of  his  own;  and 
a  pleasont  sensation  of  sleep  came  over  him.  He  was  roused  by  tho 
light  touch  of  his  companion,  and  startled  into  conscioosneaB.-  They 
were  standing  on  the  top  of  a  mighty  tower;  one  of  those  whose  height, 
seen  irom  below,  seems  to  reach  even  unto  the  heavens — but  the  sum- 
mit once  gained,  Vre  only  fhul  what  an  immeasurable  upward  distanca 
remains.  A  hot  bright  ;ioon  filled  the  air  with  light,  but  not  with 
fertility;  for  far  as  the  eye  could  reach — and  the  clear  colourless  at- 
mosphere seemed  to' extend  the  sight  even  to  infinity,— spread  an  arid 
desert,  as  if  sand  were  on  element,  and  only  shared  its  empire  with  thn 
sky.  But  immediately  around  the  tower  lay  the  giant  ruins  of  a  onoa 
glorious  city;  one  of  those  built  when  the  world  was  in  the  strength 
of  its  youth,  and  reared  buildings  which  were  the  work  of  centuries 
and  yet  but  the  wofk  of  a  life:  the  cradle  and  the  grave  were  then 
fiir  apart  Now  the  shadow  of  the  last  rests  upon  the  first,  and  all  life 
groans  beneath  the  weight  and  darkness  thereofi  Then  the  marble  of 
the  quarry  and  the  gold  of  the  mine  lay  on  the  surface;  the  fertile  soil 
of  the  East  yielded  forth  iti  abundance ;  and  the  labour,  which  was  in 
man's  destiny,  needed  not  to  be  all  given  to  that  sad  and  perpetual 
strife  with  hunger  which  belongs  to  our  worn-out  and  weary  age. 

It  seemed,  however,  as  if  Time  had  long  paused  in  his  work  of  de> 
struction;  the  vast  masses  of  dirvcd  granite,  the  broken  columns,  tha 
shattered  walls  where  once  four  chariots  drove  abreast,  all  remained 
as  they  had  done  for  ages.  Year  after  year  the  burning  smishine  for- 
bade the  rain  to  Mi,  and  speedily  dried  up  the  dews  of  night;  no 
green  moss,  no  creeping  plant,  as  in  his  nati\-e  Italy,-  hid  the  ruin 
which  they  were  aiding:  the  bare  white  marble  i^one  distinct  from' 
the  sands. 

Leoni  turned  to  his  companion :  her  face  and  garb  were  wholly 
changed :  she  stood  upon  her  native  tower,  and  had  resumed  her  native 
shape. .  As  MedOra,  she  had  been  so  like  his  own  Lolah — a  slight, 
low  figure,  whose  grace  was  that  of  childhood ;  the  same  sweet  plead- 
ing eyes;  alike,  save  that  hope  gave  its  gladness  to  the  foce  of  Leila, 
while  that  of  Medora  had  all  the  moumfulness  of  memory.  But  tha 
glorious  beauty  of  the  being  at  his  side,  though  i(  wore  the  shape,  had 
scarce  the  semblance  of  mortality.  The  face  bad  that  high  and  ideal 
cast  of  beauty  which  made  the  divinities  of  Greece  divine;  for  tha 
mind  was  embodied  in  the  feature^  The  large  blue  eyes  were  of  the 
colour  of  the  noon,  when  heaven  is  full  of  light;  they  looked  upon, 
you  like  the  fer-ofT  shining  of  some  vast  and  lonely  planet.  Her  garb 
and  turban  had  an  Oriental  splendour;  a  silver  veil  mingled  with  her 
rich  profiision  of  hair,  which  was  bound  by  strings  of  costly  pearls. 
Round  her  arm  was  rolled  a  bend  of  gold,  and  on  her  Jiand  she  bora 
a  signet  of  some  strange  dear  stone,  covered  with  mystic  characters. 
Her  height  and  stop  were  like  a  queen's,  such  as  might  have  beseemed 
the  young  Empress  of  Palmyra,  ere  she  walked  in  the  triumph  of  tha 
Roman  conqueror. 

"I  may  not  enter,"  said  she,  "the  hall  of  my  father's  tomb  but  in 
mine  own  shape:  follow  me." 

Casting  the  golden  sandals  fiora  her  feef,  she  led  the  way  down  a 
flight  of  black  marble  steps.  They  paused  at  the  foot  of  the  tower; 
two  enormous  doors  flew  open;  and  though  It  was  the  bright  light  of 
noon  he  had  left  behind,  Leoni  stood  dazzled  at  the  glory  of  the  hall. 
The  crystal  roof  was  traversed  by  a  shining  zodiac,  lit  by  a  pale  ur^* 
earthly  flame ;  the  black  marble  floor  was  covered  with  inscriptions  in 
gold,  but  they  were  in  uidcnown  ciphers:  Leoni  observed,  however, 
that  they  were  similar  to  those  on  ^e  girdle  and  tho  bonier  of  his 
cwnpanion's  robe.  The  gigD.ntic  pillars  which  supported  the  vast- 
dome  were  also  of  black  marble,  covered  in  like  manner  with  golden 
hieroglyphics.  Between  them  were  immense  vases,  each  one  a  vary- 
ing mosaic  of  precious  stones,  and  filled  wit!i  the  same  pate  flame 
which  lighted  the  zodiac  above.  In  tlie  centre  of  tb-)  hall  stood  a 
huge  crystal  globe,  and  upon  its  summit  a  funeral  um  of  the  purest 
alabaster,  on  which  neither  figure  nor  sign  was  graven.  Aiound  were 
placed  seven  silver  tripods,  whereon  were  burning  odoriferous  woods, 
wlrioh  filled  the  air  with  thejr  perfumes. 

"In  yonder  urn,"  said  Medora,  "lie  the  ashea  of  my  father.  I  have 
obtained  that  gift  in  search  of  which  his  life  was  spent;  and  yet  I  would 
that  our  mingled  ashes  were  strewn  on  those  elements  we  have  maa- 
tered,  and  in  vain." 

She  now  seated  herself  on  a  radiant  dirone  opposite,  and  Leoni  leant 
on  the  lion's  skin  at  her  feet  We  have  said  diat  Leoni  was  of  a  race 
t»  whom  fear  was  unknown,  yet  he  felt  his  heart  beat  quicker  than 
ordinary,  and  his  glance  quailed  before  the  melancholy»and  spiritual 
beauty  of  the  eyes  now  shuiing  upon  him. 

'*Yaa  see  in  m^,"  said  his  mysterious  companion,  *<the  only  living 
descendant  of  those  Eastern  Magi  to  whom  the  stan  revealed  their 
mysteries,  and  spirits  gsve  their  power.  Age  afte^  age  did  sages  add 
to  that  knowledge  which,  by  bequaadung  to  dieir  posterit/,  they 
trusted  would  in  time  combat  to  conquer  their  mortality.  But  the 
gbrious  race  periahed  fiiom  the  earth,  till  only  my  fether  was  left,  and 
I  his  orphan  child.  Marvels  and  knowledge  paid  his  life  of  fasting 
and  study.    All  the  aphita  of  tha  elements  bowed  down  befor*  him; 
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Imt  the  futoTB  wos  stiU  hidden  iroia  his  eyes,  end  Deeth  ynm  omoipo- 
tent  His  power  of  working  evil  had  no  bounds,  but  his  power  of 
good  was  limited;  and  yet  it  was  good  that  he  desired.  How  dared 
he  put  in  motion  those  mighty  changes,  which  seemed  to  promise  such 
happiness  on  earth,  while  he  was  ignorant  of  what  their  results  might 
be?  fitd  of  what  avail  was  the  joy  he  might  pour  out  on  life,  over 
Virhose  next  hour  the  grave  might  close,  and  only  make  the  parting 
breath  more  bitter  from  the  blessings  which  it  was  leaving  behind? 

"I  was  no  unworthy  daughter  of  such  a  sire;  I  advanced  in  these 
divine  studies  even  to  his  wish,  and  looked  to  the  future  with  a  hope 
whi^h  many  years  had  deadened  in  himself,  but  from  which  1  caught 
9n  omen  of.ultimate  success.  Alas!  he  mastered  not  his  destiny;  I 
have  said  befbns,  his  ashes  are  in  yonder  urn.  A  few  unwholesome 
dews  on  a  Summer  night  were  mightier  than  all  his  science- .  JFor  a 
time  I  struggled  not  with  despair;  but  youth  is  buoyant,  and  habit  is 
strong.  Again  I  pored  over  the  mystic  scroll — again  I  called  on  the 
spirits  with  spell  and  with  sign.  JMany  a  mystery  was  revealed ;  many 
a  wonder  grew  fiuniliar:  but  still  Death  remained  at  the  end  of  all 
things,  as  before.  One  night  I  was  on  the  terrace  of  jny  tower.  Above 
me  was  the  deep  blue  sky,  with  its  stars — worlds  iUled,  perchance, 
with  the  intelligence  which  I  sought.  On  the  desert  below  was  the 
phantasm  of  a  great  city.  I  looked  on  its  small  md  miserable  streets, 
where  hunger  and  cold  reigned  paramount,  and  roan  was  as  wretched 
as  if  flung  but  yesterday  on  the  earth,  and  there  had  been  as  yet  no 
time  ibr  art  to  yield  its  assistance,  or  labour  to  bring  ibrth  its  fruit.  I 
gazed  next  on  scenes  of  festivity,  but  tliey  were  not  glad ;  for  I  looked 
from  the  wreath  into  the  head  it  encircled,  and  from  the  carcanet  of 
gems  to  the  heart  which  beat  beneath — and  I  saw  envy,  and  bate,  and 
repining,  and  remorse.  I  turned  my  last  glance  on  the  palace  within 
its  walls ;  but  there  the  purple  was  spread  as  a  pell,  and  the  voice  of 
sorrow  and  the  cry  of  poin  were  loud  upon  the  air.  I  bade  the  sha- 
dows roll  away  upon  the  winds,  and  rose  depressed  and  in  sorrow.  I 
was  not  alone;  one  of  those  glorious  spirits,  whose  sphere  was  fiir  be- 
yond the  power  of  our  science,  whose  existence  we  raliier  surmised 
than  knew,  stood  beside  me. 

*'Froro  that  hour  a  new  existence  opened  before  me.  I  loved,  and 
I  was  beloved — love,  to  which  imagination  gave  poetiy,  and  mind 

five  strength,  was  the  new  element  added  to  my  being.  Alas!  how 
ttle  do  the  miserable  race  to  which  I  belong  know  of  such  a  feeling! 
Th^  blend  a  moment's  vanity,  a  moment's  gnuiflcatioo,  into  a  temr 
porary  excitement,  and  tliey  call  it  love.  Such  are  the  many,  and  the 
many  make  the  wretchedness  of  earth.  And  yet  your  own  heart, 
lieoni,  and  that  of  my  gentle  cousin,  may  witness  for  my  words,  there 
are  such  tilings  as  tmd^,  and  tenderness,  and  devotion  in  the  world ; 
and  such  redeem  the  darkpess  and  degradation  of  its  lot.  Nay.  more: 
if  ever  the  mystery  of  our  destiny  be  imraveUed,  and  happiness  be 
wrought  out  of  wisdom,  it  will  be  the  work  of  Love. 

**  It  matters  little  to  tell  you  of  my  blessedness ;  but  my  very  heart 
was  fUled  with  the  light  of  those  radiant  eyes*  which  were  tp  m# 
what  the  sun  is  to  the  world.  Yet  one  dark  shadow  rested  on  my 
soul,  beyond  even  their  influence.  Death  had  been  the  awful  con- 
queror  with  vrhom  my  r^ce  had  so  oflen  struggled,  and  to  whom  they 
had  so  oflen  yielded.  A  mortal,  I  loved  an  immortal,  and  the  fear  of 
separation  was  ever  before  me ;  yet  a  long  and  a  happy  tims  passed 
away  before  my  fear  found  words. 

**  It  was  one  evening  we  were  floating  over  the  eajnh,  and  the 
crimson  cloud  on  which  we  lay  was  the  one  where  the  sun's  last  look 
had  rested.  Its  gleam  fell  on  a  small  nook,  while  all  around  was  fast 
melting  into  shade.  Still,  it  was  a  sad  spot  which  ww  thas  bright» 
ened — it  was  a  new-made  grave.  Over  the  others  the  long  gtam 
grew  luxuriantly,  ond  speckled,  too,  by  nuuvjr  small  and  fragmnt  flow- 
ers ;  but  on  this,  the  dark-brown  earth  had  been  freshly  turned  up* 
and  the  red  worm  writhed  restlessly  about  its  disturbed  babitaiioii. 
Some  roses  had  been  scattered,  but  they  were  withered ;  their  sweet 
leaves  were  already  damp  and  discoloured.  AH  wore  the  present  and 
outward  signs  of  our  eternal  doom — to  perish  in  cornipiion. 

**  The  ihadowB  of  the  evening  foil,  deepening  the  gkwm  inl4»  dark- 
ness— the  one  last  bright  ray  had  long  been  post,  when  a  youth  came 
from  the  adjacent  valley.  That  grave  but  yesterday  leceived  one 
who  was  to  have  been  his  bride-*-his  betrothed  from  efaildhood,  fiir 
whose  sake  he  had  been  lo  far  lands  and  gathered  much  wealth,  hu$ 
who  had  pined  in  his  absence  and  died.  He  flung  hiaoself  on  the 
loathsome  place,  and  the  nigh^wind  bore  around  the  mvings  of  his 
despair.  Woe  for  that  selfishness  which  befeaged  to  my  morlality  i 
I  felt  at  that  moment  more  of  terror  than  of  pity.  I  thought  of  mfrself  : 
Thus  roust  I,  with  all  my  power,  my  science,  and  loved  by  one  into 
whose  sphere  Death  comes  not,  even  thus  must  I  perish !  Tine,  the 
rich  spices,  the  perfumed  woods,  the  fragrant  oils,  which  w^ould  feed 
the  sacred  fire  of  my  funeral,  pyre,  wouM  save  my  taturtrnk  reuMdns 
from  that  corruption  which  makes  the  disgust  of  death  «ven  woraa 
than  its  dread.  A  few  odoriferous  ashes  akme  would  be  UH  Six  mf 
urn.  Yet  not  the  less  must  I  share  the  common  doom  of  my  nae^*^ 
I  must  die ! 

"  '  Nay,  my  beautiful  .'*  said  the  voice,  whioh  was  to  me  as  the  fiat 
of  life  and  of  death,  so  utterly  did  it  fill  my  existeiice;  '  why  should 
we  thus  yield  to  a  vague  tenor?  lasten,  my  beloved!  I  know 
where  the  waters  of  the  fountains  of  life  roll  their  etenud  wavasi  I 
know  I  can  bear  you  Ihidier  and  bid  you  ^Uink  fiom  their  souroe,  and 
ver  lips  so  haUowed  Death  hath  no  longer  dominion.    But,  alaaJ  I 

>ow  net  what  may  be  the  poaiahment    like  youitelves,  the  know- 
'g0of  4>iur  xace  goes  w  'mcttmmnc  and  our  ezpariMce,  like  |rwr 


o¥vn«  hath  H*  9gomm.  Ni)o#  hivf  ^wsd  what  I  m  abMit  lo  dw% 
and  the  future  of  my  deed  is  even  lo  ne  a  socreL  But  what  amw 
not  be  borne  for  that  draught  which  makes  my  k>ved  000  at  JBiaofffiil 
as  my  love!' 

"  I  gaxed  on  the  fl^fiaus  hope  which  lighted  up  bis  ladiant  fciKrav. 
and  I  said  to  him,  '  Give  ne  an  immortalily  which  flouat  be  UiiD».'. 
Worlds  rolling  on  worlds  hiy  bettaath  our  feet  when  we  aiood  besirie 
the  waters  of  life.  A  joyful  piide  aweUad  in  n^  heart  I,  the  laal 
aiul  the  weakest  of  my  nee,  had  won  that  prize  which  itsiwipsa  and 
its  sages  bad  found  too  mighlF  for  their  gnap*  A  aDund  aa  of  a  atonn 
rushing  over  ocean  startled  me  when  I  siooped  to  dniik,  ibe  tMublad 
waves  ruse  into  tumultuous  eddies,  ibetr  fiery  biUowapariod.  and  fiona 
amid  them  appeared  the  dark  and  laihUa  Spirit  of  Nocessiiy.  Tb* 
cloud  of  his  awful  face  grew  deeper  as  it  turned  en  me.  *  Child  of  m 
sinful  and  a  fiiUen  kind  !*  said  he,  and  1ms  spoke  ihe  language  meat 
fiuuiliar  io  ay  ear,  which  yet  sounded  like  that  of  another  world*. 
'  who  have  ever  meaaured  by  their  own  snail  wisdom  that  which  ia 
infinite— drink,  and  be  immcNrlal !  Be  inunortal,  without  the  wisdaoa 
or  the  power  bekmgiqg  unto  iaMaoriality.    Drink !' 

"  I  shrank  from  the  stony  waiers  as  they  rose  to  my  lifv  but  a  posfOK' 
stranger  than  my  will  oompelled  ne  lo  thsir  taste.  The  dmught  ma 
through  my  veins  like  ice.  SHowly  I  tuined  to  whore  my  oaco^woo' 
shipped  lover  was  leaning.  The  same  change  had  jmmrd  over  hoik 
Our  eyes  met.  and  each  look  i«io  the  other's  heart,  and  thaaa  dwell 
holi« — bitter,  loaihiog,  and  eternal  hale.  I  had  changed  my  nature  r 
1  was  no  longer  the  gentle,  up^ookiag  awilal  he  had  loved.  I  had 
changed  my  nature ;  he  waa  no  katger  lo  me  the  one  glorious  and 
adored  being.  We  gaaed  00  each  other  with  fear  and  abhorreaoo. 
The  dark  power,  whose  awful  tarow  was  filed  upon  us  like  Fate,  agaia 
was  shrouded  in  the  kindUng  waioia.  By  an  inpulae  neither  couid 
control,  the  Spirit  and  I  flung  oHiaelves  down  the  steep  Urn  air,  hua 
apart,  and  eadi  muttering,  *  Never !  never  !*  And  that  wood  '  nover' 
told  our  destiny.  Never  oonld  either  feel  again  that  sweet  doceil  of 
happinesi^  which,  if  it  be  a  liOi  is  worth  all  truth.  Never  more  couhi 
each  heart  be  the  world  of  the  other. 

**  Our  feelings  are  as  little  in  our  power  as  the  bodily  structure  they 
aniaaate.  Hy  Wve  had  been  auddcsi,  uDeoucrollaUe,  and  bom  not  oit 
my  own  will— and  stich  waa  aay  hate.  As  little  could  I  master  Iho 
sick  dmdder  his  iange  now  called  up^  aa  I  could  the  paseiooate  heat- 
iag  of  the  heart  at  had  once  excited*  I  stood  alone  in  ray  aolitaty 
hall  1 1  gaaed  on  the  eteinal  §te  burning  over  the  tomb  of  my  fethor, 
and  I  wiahed  it  were  buniiog  over  mine.  For  the  first  cino  I  i»U  thm 
Unitaiions  of  honmaly.  The  desire  of  loy  raoe  was  in  nsa  accooa* 
plished-^  waa  immortal;  and  what  was  this  immoitality?  A  dark 
and  flMasurelcas  future.  AhM,  we  had  mialakeB  lifo  for  felicity! 
What  was  joy  kaowladgo?  it  only  served  to  show  its  own  vanity  9 
what  was  my  power,  when  its  eiereiaB  only  aerred  to  work  out  Iha. 
dooreas  of  an  ineiorabla  neaasaity?  l  had  parted  nyaelf  from  asgr 
kind,  but  I  had  not  acqinred  the  nature  of  a  epiriL  I  had  lost  of  hn* 
nanty  but  iS»  ittuaioaa*  and  they  alone  are  what  render  it  suppenaMe. 
The  mystic  acaalla  over  which  I  had  once  pored  with  su<^  iatanaa 
nasi,  wore  now  flung  aaida;  what  oooU  they  teach  me  t  Time  asaa 
to  me  but  one  poMt  vaoaney^  bow  could  I  fill  it  up,  who  had  ttma^ter 
labour  nor  eseitemeDt  ?  I  nt  me  down  uwumfiiUy,  and  tfaonght  of 
the  past.  Why,  when  love  ia  perished,  aheuid  its  asemory  toaiaint' 
I  had  eaid  10  nyaelf,  60  bng  aa  I  have  iifo,  one  deep  feeling  anist 
absorb  ny  oaistence*  A  cfaange— and  that  too  of  my  awn  eamaoa 
seekiog— had  passed  over  my  being ;  and  the  past,  which  had  boon 
so  pracioua,  was  now  as  a  frightful  phiuitasoL  The  love  which  alieea, 
in  its  iocensiancy  assy  set  up  a  new  i«kil,  and  worship  again  wiUi  n 
pleasant  blindness;  hut  the  teve  which  leavea  the  heart  with  a  Hill 
koowledgo  of  its  own  vanity  and  nothiiigoess^-*wbich  saith,  Tkm 
ot^fct  of  my  passion  etill  remains,  but  it  is  worthless  in  my  aight-^ 
never  bnmv  can  I  renew  my  early  feeling-*-!  manrel  how  I  ever  could 
have  loved-— i  loathe,  I  disdlni  the  weakness  of  my  former  eeif;  ah, 
the  end  of  auch  love  is  indeeokdespair ! 

"  Do  you  aaarfc  yonder  blaclrvarfale  ahib,  which  is  spread  as  over  n 
toaib  7  It  oavers  the  meet  cilvsry  fountain  that  ever  minored  th# 
goldeo  light  of  noon,  or  caught  the  fell  of  the  evening  dew,  in  an  ele- 
nent  blight  as  Ihemaelwas.  The  ndiant  likeness  of  a  Spirit  tests  on 
those  iwatess.  I  bade  him  give  duration  to  the  shadow  he  dung  upen 
the  wave,  that  I  asight  gaae  on  it  during  his  abaenee.  The  fine  oeC 
of  my  iaunoiuility  was  to  shut  it  from  ray  sight  There  must  that 
black  marble  reat  for  ever. 

"  Why  need  I  teU  you  of  the  desolation  with  which  ecniofies  havio 
passed  over  aay  head  f  At  length  I  rssolved  to  leave  my  solitude,  to 
visit  eaith;  4o  seek,  if  I  eauld  not  recall,  my  humaniiy;  to  totersst 
ibjmelf  in  my  specios;  and  help  even  while  I  desfiieed  thorn.  Tho 
thousand  hues  of  sunset  were  deepening  into  the  rich  purple  of  twl-» 
light,  when  I  paaaad  over  a  Sicilian  palace.  Lemon  and  craage  treea 
crowded  the  terrace,  and  their  odouia  floated  upwards  towards  M 
apartnent  wiiere  every  casement  was  flung  opra  for  the  soke  of  aSr. 
Qtao  eraoeiaied  hand  stretched  out  on  the  purple  sitk  eeveifot,  <he 
other  exieoded  towards  an  aged  female  beside,  reclined  a  youtig  onfl 
beautiful  girl;  she  was  dying.  A  week  of  fever  bad  done  the  welfc- 
of  years;  life  had  burnt  fiercely  out;  and  the  fragile  tenement,  wasted 
and  WNHn  away,  lay  in  that  languid  repose  whieh  is  the  hari»inger  of 
death.  The  Isng  bkck  hair  hung  in  priUike  BHuaes;  it  had  been 
loaasnod  in  the  pastlessnen  of  pain.  Her  another  kept  baHMng  flio 
■anhen  tenpfee  with  aronaika,  but  diey  dirobhed  no  longer,  and  4ho 
'  (0  her  la  deoist    8ho  now  asked  leet  toiiher  " 
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Mliaf;  bat  lift  yet  pmrftrth  iiilatt  «Mi;gy  in  aAMM,  nai  dttplitg 
Iter  mtlMr'*  hand,  she  tunMd  h#r  teige  ioft  eym  ft>  hof  flidier.  He 
Jiind  watctuQg  her,  ae  thmigh^  while  he  wsMlwd,  lifli  ooaM  not  eediipe. 
Suddenljr,  a  elighi  Gonyakioa  yumd  over  the  fiee  of  llM  dyihg  girl ; 
ehe  gMped  as  if  ibr  air«  and  nuMd  heraelf  en  h»  pillew  wMhont 
■iililende,  bat  aank  baoh  with  the  eObrtf-^'ebe  waa  dead.  A  -wfid 
aereem'brojEe  Hani  the  niodier»  and  ahe  lell  aenaeleaa  by  the  bed.  The 
ftiber  CBBght  the  lifeleaa  haoda  of  his  ebiid,  and,  mod  with  despatt 
imfdafed  her  net  to  leave  hHtk  Load  sobs  eame  ftom  the  loflher  part 
of  the  chamber:  there  was.  now  no  one  to  distarb  by  that  passion 

of  SOfiOW. 

^  Hniaan  miseiy  is  an  an  owfiil  sight  The  eld  traise  approached 
the  OOTM ;  she  smoothed  the  long  dark  hair, — she  pioiJed  a  clmpHet  of 
roses  on  the  brow,  and  a  few  fresh  flowets  in  tile  KIbleW  hand.  The 
ffieli  light  fnoa  the  open  eaeeoient  fell  on  ihe  wMie  dr&m,  and  still 
Whim-  fiMo,  with  a  moeking  dieerihtneai.  The  aged  ereathre  could 
Msttmin  her  grief  no  longer;  she  rosiied  to  a  darker  part  of  the  mom, 
and  wept  A  tlioogbt  struck  me  i  over  the  departed  I  bad  no  pOwer; 
b«i  I  oould  spore  the  agony  of  the  livhig^  Yes,  I  wodd  take  npon 
■qrielf  taoman  reiotioas,  would  bind  myself  by  httmon  tiesr-^l  wonld 
he  la  then  even  as  a  daughter.  The  neit  moment  I  had  assumed  the 
■hope  of  their  ehiM. 

**  Far  iu  an  unfirequented  track  of  the  sotrthefU  seas  lies  a  small 
Wand)  there  are  aged  trees  and  early  bknaoms,*  and  amid  them 
myriads  of  shining  insects  and  bright* winged  birds  oudte  the  solittide 
glad  with  life ;  but  they  are  tis  sole  inhaUtatite.  Once,  driven  away 
by  a  tempest  fteni  its  oidiaary  course,  a  ship  dieeovered  die  little  isle. 
The  Spaniards  landed ;  they  took  possemiok  in  the  name  of  the  M a» 
donna,  and  with  pieces  of  grsy  rock  piled  up  a  etom  Hainan  eye 
Im  never  smce  dwelt  on  that  kively  and  kmely  shore ;  but  beneath 
the  shadow  of  thai  cross  lie  the  HKOtal  ramoins  of  yemr  cousin  Me- 
dorai^^ndually  I  allowed  some  sign  of  rettimlng  life  te  appear;  the 
old  inuBOf  who  was  bendiog  over  the  body,  was  the  fiiet  to  eiclaim, 
*  Bring  a  kioking-gtass,  ibr  tbete  k  bioath  within  thoM  Hpsi'  The 
lUght  cloud  left  on  the  minw  was  asthe  very  atmosphere  ef  hope ; 
eyes  dim  with  weepbig,  eheelM  pole  with  watching,  were  lighted  ttp 
on  tho  instant 

**  I  felt  a  new  and  keen  happinem  in  the  happinese  I  had  given. 
It  deeds  not  to  tell  how  I  gradaaUy  recovered,  and  how  the  parents, 
whose  very  life  seemed  bound  up  in  their  child's,  wer0  never  weaty 
<tf  gBuig  on  their  recoveiad  treasure.  Bat  a  grief  of  wbich  I  had 
hoi  dreamt  awaited  ma  Medom  hid  been  betrothed  to  a  ydutig 
Sicilian  noUeman.  The  moment  on  inierview  was  pennitted,  the 
krVer  was  at  my  teett  full  of  that  hope  and  that  joy  he  Was  never  to 
know  again.  You  are  aware  how  the  marriage  was  broken  off,  on 
the  plea  of  a  vow  lo  the  Virgin  mode  in  the  extremify  of  danger;  but 
yon  know  not  the  agony  I  infliotedy  or  that  I  endured,  in  listening  to 
the  passionate  despair  of  Rivoli ;  and  when  he  said,  '  Your  death  I 
■tight  have  bom^^it  was  the  will-of  Ood,  and  life  would  have  lived 
on  a  hope  beyond  the  grave ,  but  thus  to  find  you  changed  to  m^,  to 
tbinM  tfait  you  can  hold  oor  love  on  ofience  in  the  sight  of  Heaven, 
and  that  i,  who  have  loved,  and  who  do  love  yoa  so  unutterably,  that 
}-shouhl  be  the  flrst  sacrifiee  you  oflbr  ttp»— this,  Medom,  is  more  than 
I  can  bear!' 

**  in  UsBeniqg  thus,  how  I  repented  me  ef  my  rash  hvterference  with 
the  oottse  of  hamon  life !  If  I  had  given  joy,  I  had  also  caused  more 
oorrow;  and,  worse,  1  hod  reason  to  ^nOBtlon  whether  the  grief  of  the 
marriage  thi»  broken  off  did  not  embitter,  despite  of  all  my  tare,  the 
bfief  pefkid  of  Domia  Maria's  life. 

^  I  have  now  httle  more  to  say  of  myself  The  last  few  years  have 
boon  devoted  to  Don  Manftedi's  dedimng  age ;  wearisome  has  (he 
task  been,  and  still  I  have  dung  to  it.  I  own,  yet  shun  the  faud 
troth,  that  my  lot  is  bat  an  awfhl  solitnde,  without  duties  or  affections 

thsso  ties  and  blcisings  of  humanity^-^And  now  Ibr  the  wealth  I 
ofler  ]^u ;  I  know  not  its  oonseqoenoes,  bat  I  know  ihoee  consequences 
oin  be  bat  in  yiMu*  own  acts.  I  do  no  more  than  a  mere  mortal  might 
Qa  this  Interview  there  k  hnposed  the  conditlon-^^ecve^ ;  on 
the  possession  i^  riches  there  is  none.  The  spirits  of  riches  are  the 
fbnaad  the  meaoesi  whieb  yield  to  science !  it  shall  be  my  care  that 
they  reach  yon  in  simple  and  ordinary  diannels.     Speak  !*' 

"Give  100,"  exeiaimed  Leeni,  "  give  me  wealtfi ;  give  me  liofah  f 

A  purple  cloud  filled  the  glorious  hall ;  again  stupor  overwhelmed 
Uia :  again  he  awakened,-  uid  there  he  was  in  the  lonely  stnnmer> 
MOM,  and  Medoto,  with  her  pale  child-like  fece  and  Mack  garments, 
at  his  Sida ;  bat  he  met  the  hirge  dork  eyes  filled  with  a  strange  wiM 
Mgbt,  and  he  knew  it  was  no  dream. 

<■  Leava  mo  now,"  said  Medom ;  ^  bat  oa  your  life  be  silent.  life 
oad  seoreey  are  one.    Forevrell  I" 

tMiay  with  oYpeomtion,  Leoni  retamed  to  the  boat  The  dock  of 
San  Franelsoo^fe  abbey  struck ;  he  had  been  away  but  one  hour.  Pat- 
lid  and  abstracted,  there  was  something  in  his  look  that  eflftctually  sS- 
ledeed  the  boatmeti  t  nay,  they  remained  in  gloomy  stillness  after  he 
hid  lefl  them. 

"  He  has  met  wifii  a  refusal,"  at  length  sold  Stefimo. 

**  Rather  say,  that  there  is  evil  in  yon  dreary  pala2sr>  and  tfiat  pale 
gvlt  and  their  influence  is  on  him.  The  lady  Medom  is  kind  and 
fetterons,  but  there  is  a  corse  fbUows  her ;  and  when  did  ever  gift 
of  hen  tarn  to  good  r 

"  The  notary  Signer  Grade  awoiti  your  pleasure,"  said  a  domeatic, 
M  Looni's  entrance  to  his  palace. 

The  notary's  business  was  soon  told.    The  Morehew  RaTeona, 


adistm  loiartva  of  the  youhg  Count,  Ifed  mode  hhn  his  heir;  and 
boondlem  was  the  wealdi  the  aged- miser  left  behmd  him.  That 
ovomng  saw  Leoni  a  welcome  guest  at  his  uncle's :  and  but  a  few 
weeks  fled  pBai«  ere  annge4owei«  boimd  the  bridal  treaaes  of  hit 
gentle  cousin.  The  same  day  died  Count  Manfiedi ;  and,  as  if  het 
life  were  one  with  his,  Donna  Medom  breadied  her  last  at  the  very 
moment  of  her  fever's  death. 

'*One,  two,  three;  so  latey^>ery  late,"  etdaimed  the  Cotmtem  di 
Montefiora,  **  and  Leeni  still  fiom  home ;  there  was  a  time  when  J 
dreamed  not  of  keeping  these  solitoty  vigils." 

Wearily  Lolah  arose  from  the  telvet  ottoman,  and  again  the  hotit 
was  strnck  by  one  of  their  own  docks,  a  few  minutes  later  than  the 
Abbey;  it  ivos  succeeded  (fer  the  time-fnece  was  a  rare  device  of  4 
skilfiii'artisp  by  a  sweet  and  livdy  aii^-one  of  those  Neapolitan  bar 
caroUoB  which,  Kke  the  glad  music  of  Memnon's  lyre,  seemed  inspired 
by  the  morning  sunshine. 

**Moekery,"  sighed  the  youthful  watcher,  '*  for  the  fliglit  of  time  to 
be  told  Hi  music !" 

She  begun  to  pace  the  room, — that  common  resonree  of  extreme 
lassitude,  when  sleep,  to  which  the  will  consents  not,  hangs  heavy  on 
the  eyeHds.  Truly  night  was  made  for  sleep ;  since  to  lis  wakeful 
houm  belange  an  oppressien  tmknown  to  the  very  dreariest  hours  of 
day.  The  Stillness  is  so  deep,  the  solitude  so  unbroken,  the  fevef 
brought  on  by  want  of  rest  so  weakens  the  nerves,  that  the  imagina- 
tion, etereises  despotic  and  unwholesome  power,  fill,  if  the  heart  hava 
a  lear  or  a  stmow,  up  it  arsies  in  aB  the  ferce  and  terror  of  gigantic 
exaggemtion. 

The  Countess  had  long  rince  dismissed  her  attendants ;  yet  the 
pearls  still  braided  her  hair,  which  hung  nearly  to  her  feet,  in  twd 
lai^e  i^ts }  and  a  white  silk  tobe,  carelessly  fastened  at  the  waist, 
shrcmded  her  whole  6gure  in  its  krase  fekis,  gave  her  something  of 
that  ghost-like  appearance  with  which  our  fency  invests  the  habitants 
of  another  wortd.  And  truly,  with  her  pale  cheek  and  melancholy 
eyes,  she  looked  like  a  spirit  wandering  moumfufly  around  the  scend 
of  fermer  pleasures.  Yet  what  luxury  was  there  not  gathered  in  that 
gotgeous  room  ?  The  purple  silk  curtains  excluded  the  night-dews, 
while  they  allowed  the  air  to  enter  freighted  with  odours  from  the 
oiange-treea  on  the  terrace  below.  The  nmis  of  the  Convent  of  St 
Valeria,  so  celebrated  fer  their  skill  in  embroidery,  had  exerted  theif 
flhest  art  in  transferring  all  the  flowers  of  spring  to  the  white  velvet 
ottomans :  you  might  have  asked  what  was  real— ^he  rose  on  flig 
cushion,  or  that  which  hung  flom  the  crystal  vase  f  The  jewels 
lavished  on  the  to3rs  scattered  round,  hod  been  held  a  noble  dower  by 
the  fairest  maiden  in  Sicily.  On  the  wall  were  pictures,  each  one  a 
world  of  thought  and  of  beauty.  The  Gredan  landscapes  of  Gasper 
P6ussin,  who  delighted  in  the  graeefhl  nymph,  and  the  marble  fane 
which  recalled  a  mythology  all  poetry,  as  if  in  his  dreams  he  had  dwelt 
in  Thessaly.  The  rugged  scenes  which  Salvator  Rosa  loved  to  de- 
Ihieate— the  forest,  dark  with  impenetrable  depths ;  the  bare  and 
Jagged  rock,  rough  as  if  Nature  bod  fergotten  it;  the  aged  pine  riven 
by  the  lightning,  and  beside  some  bandit,  desolate  and  stricken  as  the 
tree  by  which  he  stood,  but  with  a  cruel  defiance  in  his  looks,  as 
though  he  longed  to  resent  on  all  the  injuries  he  had  received  from  a 
few.  Near  at  hand  hung  one  of  the  glad  earths  and  sunny  skies  hi 
which  the  more  bouyant  spirits  of  Claude  Lorraine  revelled,  as  if  Ifa 
native  element  were  stunhine.  There  were  portraits,  t6o,  the  noble  tmd 
the  beaatifal  of  her  race  i  feces  which  told  a  whole  history— and  yet 
Lolah  marked  them  not 

But  one  tWeltenionth  had  die  been  a  bride,  and  her  fausband*kr  pre- 
sence was  unfamiliar  to  his  home.  Day  afler  day  did  some  unkind 
fliend^--^  when  do  friends  ndt  delight  in  the  sorrow  of  the  ptmper- 
ousf' — come  to  her  with  talen  how  the  Count's  wealth  was  lavished 
on  others  less  lovely  than  heraelf.  And  even  that  very  evening  hod 
her  fether  been  with  her,  telling  her  that  no  wealth  could  hold  out 
against  Leoni's  reckless  prodigality — against  his  mad  passion  fbt 
gaming.  In  pity  to  the  gentle  creature,  who  could  Only  lean  on  his  bosom 
and  weep,  he  might  not  tell  her  that  the  husband  of  her  love  was  an 
object  of  universal  suspidon,  and  that  sorcery  and  the  once  stainlesi 
name  of  Montefiore  were  coupled  together.  He  lefl  her  with  those 
words  of  fofidness  which  ore  never,  and  those  words  of  comfert  which 
ever  are,  said  in  vain.  Wretched  she  had  long  been,  but  not  till  to^ 
night  had  she  owned  the  truth  even  to  herself— owned  that  oil  her 
dreams  of  happhiess,  all  the  feliy  crttttures  of  her  fancy,  had  melted 
away,  like  the  gardens  and  palaces  she  had  seen  painted  on  the  air  in 
the  bay  of  Naples. 

Weak,  selfish  ahd-^oin,  Leoni's  was  the  veiy  nature  which  wealth 
corrupts ;  he  looked  upon  it  but  as  the  snuree  of  self^ratiflcation.  Re 
fbrgot  that  the  power  with  which  the  rich  man  is  endued,  is  a  sacred 
duty,  whose  neglect  brings  its  own  punishment ;  and  that  he  who 
seeks  pieasure  with  reference  to  himself,  not  others,  will  ever  find  that 
pleasure  is  only  another  name  for  discontent  At  first  Lolah  was  the 
idol  of  his  heart — she  became  his  bride— and  a  few  happy  weeki 
were  passed  in  retirement  and  bliss ;  but  Leoni  soon  looked  beyonfl 
the  small  circle  of  the  heart  They  Went  to  Palermo,  and  there  ho 
took  delight  in  magnificence ;  hy  vanity  exulted  in  glittering  display, 
it  was  gratified  by  envy  and  wonder.  Fdte  succeeded  fgte.  till  he 
himself  grew  weary  of  his  prodigal  hosprtoiity :  he  craved  fer  variety; 
and  Loloh's  thnid  and  genUe  temper  was  ill  fitted  to  be  the  check  he 
needed.  Gambling  soon  became  a  habit ;  his  enormous  losses  wera 
ta  ezcitoimmt;  he  knew  he  oould  repay  them  with  a  wish — he  ctred 
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BOl,  tiMMfbMk  far  tbe  noney  1m  kwt;  but  1m  dmnd  to  ffau|Mr  fcr- 
tniM,  and  he  held  MioGeH  to  be  Um  triumph  of  ■kill.  In  the  eeriy 
part  of  his  ceieer,  that  evil  and  grudging  feeling  with  which  people 
legaid  great  and  aodden  wealth,  exhauied  itself  in  piopheeiee  of  the 
certain  ruin  to  which  the  youi^g  spendihriA  Count  was  hMteoing ;  and 
when  those  prophecies  were  not  fulfilled,  their  utteren  were  disap- 
pointed ;  they  viewed  it  as  a  sin  that  he  had  proved  their  omens  im- 
|nn^  In  sad  truth,  half  our  forebodings  of  our  neighboun  are  bat  our 
wishes,  which  we  are  ashaoMd  to  utter  in  any  other  ibnn.     - 

Gradually,  the  crowds  at  the  Montefiore  palace  grew  less  noble ; 
those  whose  coosequence  was  diminished  by  its  splendour,  were  the 
first  to  turn  away ;  their  examine  was  followed  by  those  who  had 
nothing  lo  gain ;  then  went  those  who  are  ever  led  by  enunple  ^— 4ill 
the  palace  only  gathered  the  dissipated  and  the  dishonoured;  the 
needy  who  made  want  their  plea,  for  even  they  needed  an  excuse ; 
and  the  gamester  who  was  wrjsckless  whither  he  went,  so  that  he 
indulged  his  passion.  Old  friends  one  aAer  another  became  cold,  and 
new  iriends  were  insolent  and  fiuoiliar.  AD  this  cut  deep,  and  Leoni 
plunged  still  more  madly  into  every  poasible  excess ;  and  when  all 
other  aids  to  foigetfulneai  fiiiled,  the  red-wine  cup  was  drained  for 
oblivion, 

P^e  and  sad  the  young  Countesi  passed  the  w«ary  houis  in  her 
splendid  solitude ;  she  felt  the  loss  of  friends  less  than  Leoni,  for  had 
she  not  lost  her  husband  t  That  evening  had,  however,  been  spent 
fiom  home;  it  was  the  time  of  the  Carnival — she -had  been  to  a 
masque  as  an  Indian  maiden;  and  now  sat  up  for  Leoni's  return, 
half  in  girlish  vanity,  half  because  she  could  not  bear  the  day  to  close 
without  seeing  him :  she  knew  that  he  woukl  let  himself  in  by  a 
pnvate  portal,  which  he  had  had  expressly  made,  and  that  he  must 
cross  that  chamber  on  his  way  lo  her  own.  Chilly  and  fatigued  riM 
again  drew  the  rich  flower-wrought  cashmere  around  her ;  for  a  mo- 
ment she  sat,  her  dieek  resting  on  her  hand ;  at  length  she  leaned 
back  on  the  ottoman,  and  sunk  into  disturbed  and  half-conscious  slum- 
ber. She  was  roused  by  a  noise—and  starting  up  to  meet  Leoni, 
flaw  a  stranger  in  the  act  of  putting  aside  tbe  curtains  of  the  window 
through  which  he  was  entering.  £xcess  of  terror  made  her  speechless 
for  a  moment;  when  the  man  who  was  in  the  garb  of  a  boatman, 


**  For  the  love  of  the  saints,  be  calm,  lady !  I  would  lay  down  aty 
life  in  your  service ;  just  hear  me.'* 

Lobdi  now  recognised  -  Stefono,  who  had  before  their  marriage 
brought  her  many  a  note  and  flower  from  liSonL 

"  Is  the  Count  within  T'  asked  he  anxiously. 

- 1  expeot  him  every  instant;  but  tell  me  your  buainess  at  this 
strange  hour." 

Stefono  hesitated. 

**  Perhaps  it  were  beet  I  should,  and  yet— do  you  knew  where  I 
cbukl  find  his  £xcelleiMy  ?*' 

Lolah  shook  her  head  mourofully. 

**  Lady,  I  must  then  tell  you  all;"  and  he  looked  aside,  and  spoke 
hastily,  as  if  unwilling  to  watch  the  misery  his  words  must  caoscw — 
**  Lady,  UMDorrow  this  palace  will  be  seiaed  by  the  oflicers  of  the  In- 
quisition, the  Count— now  St  Roealie  punish  his  enemies ! — is  accused 
of  sorcery-^to-morrow  ho  will  be  arrested.  My  brother  is  one  of 
their  servania ;  but  tbe  Count  is  our  old  patron— be  gave  me  a  hint— 
I  rowed  hither — ^by  meana  of  a  fishing-hook  I  fastened  a  rope  lo  the 
balcony,  and  sprung  up:  I  know  every  room  of  the  palace,  and  thought 
to  take  my  chance  of  meeting  the  Count  Leoni ;  my  boot  lies  below— 
a  ship  will  sail  from  the  bay  at  the  break  of  day— they  need  sail  last, 
for  they  have  better  wine  on  board  than  they  would  wish  to  have 
known  in  J?alenno.*' 

**  Holy  Virgin!  if  my  husbsnd  should  not  return  T'  exclaimed  Lolah. 
wringing  her  hands,  in  an  agony.  Stefono  had  not  a  word  of  comfort 
for  such  an  emergency.  Suddenly  the  Countess  roke  from  her  seat : 
•*  I  will  trwt  in  the  blessed  saints  for  his  return :  what  is  the  latest 
period  that  we  can  escape  T' 

•*h  will  not  be  light  this  half  hour,  and  I  will  answer  for  his  safe 
pik>tage  while  dark;  but  if  the  day  once  break,  the  fishermen  will  be 
abroad,  and  there  will  not  be  a  chance  of  escape." 

L(dah  sank  on  her  knees,  and  remained  for  a  few  moments  with 
her  iaoe  hidden  between  her  hands  in  earnest  prayer.  Rising  from 
the  ground,  she  hastily  addreseed  Stefono. 

«« Will  you  remain  here  and  wait  as  long  as  yuu  dare  for  the  Count* s 
•rrivall  I  will  return  in  a  few  minutes;  I  only  go  to  make  rome 
brief  preparation  for  our  flight?" 

"  Your  flight  r*  ejaculated  the  boatman,  '*  you  are  in  no  danger." 

"It  matten  not."  aivwered  she  passkoately;  **!  will  not  leave  my 

hiKbond*s  side." 

Ten  minutes  had  scarcely  elapsed,  when  she  reappeared  in  a  plain 
dark  travelling  dress,  and  dragging  with  her  a  large  horseman's  ck)ak. 

•*  This  will  conceal  him,  as  he  must  stay  for  no  change  of  apparel. 
But  can  it  be  so  king  f  why,  it  is  a  quarter  of  an  hour  since  you  tokl 
ne  we  had  but  half  a  one ;"  and  the  gay  and  fairy  chime  of  the  time- 
piece loU  four  o'clock. 

*<  It  is  very  dark  still,"  said  she,  looking  from  the  window. 

«« Yes  lady,  it  is  very  dark,  the  moon  set  on  hour  ago ;  but  do  not 
foa  lean  out,  the  night-dew  is  fiOlin^  heavily." 

Again  Lolah  turned  to  the  time-piece,  the  hand  marked  that  five 
^oinates  more  had  passed  away ;  she  looked  to  Stefano,  but  he  only 

^k  Us  head  and  mattered  some  indistinct  sound.  A  little  rosary 
'oral  and  «f  the  many^^knired  leaves  of  Veeuvius  hung  at  her 


priaad  it,  for  it  was  bar  dead  ■nthar's  gift  Co  bar  io  bar 
earliest  childhood,  and  it  was  linked  with  the  hope  and  aflfeetioii  of 
other  yean :  her  hand  trembled  ro  that  she  ooold  not  count  the  bsad^ 
but  she  repeated  tbe-prayeiB,  at  first  audibly,  and  then  the  vrorda  died 
away  in  fiiint  murmurs ;  at  length  she  herself  kiMw  not  what  ahe  waa 
uttering,  fler  cheeks,  which  had  been  pale  as  the  funeral  marble^ 
burned  with  crimson,  her  lips  were  white  and  apart— Ihe  fever  of 
her  tnind  had  communicated  itself  to  her  frame.  With  an  unstawiy 
step  she  again  approached  the  balcony—^  Tell  dm,"  aaid  she,  fointly, 
'*  is  there  a  grey  streak  amid  those  clouds  ?    I  cannot  see." 

"Lady,  it  is  still  dark;  hist!"  at  this  moment,  a  distant  step  waa 
heard  in  Ihe  corridor ;  nothing  but  hearing  made  intanae  by  anstety 
could  have  caught  it. 

**  Mother  nf  God!  I  thank  ifaee,  it  is  Leoni!" 

She  sprang  forward ;  but  her  head  grow  disy,  and  she  leant  tot  a 
moment  against  the  table  for  support  Leoni  entered  the  rooanhaggaid 
with  his  excited  vigil,  his  doak  disordered,  his  rich  vest  left  open  «t  the 
throat,  as  if  in  the  agitation  of  the  gaming-table  he  had  loooened  it  la 
give  hinnelf  air ;  a  eontraction,  seemingly  habitual  darkened  his  fbt^ 
head ;  he  was  young  still,  but  the  expression  and  ookmn  of  yonth  wen 
goiM.  He  advanced  moodily  and  abstractedly,  when  his  eye  wro  caoght 
by  the  appearance  of  Sle&no,  who  had  lost  not  a  rooment  hi 
the  coils  of  the  rope  to  the  balcony. 

**  Robber!"  shouted  he;  but  the  hand  which  sought  his  sword 
arrested  by  Lolah's  lighttooch  eli  his  arm. 

**  Be  still  for  your  sweet  life's  sake,"  aaid  she,  in  an  earnest  whisper, 
that  fixed  his  attention  at  once ;  **  Yonder  faithful  creatnro  hn  risked 
his  for  year's ;  we  must  fly,  or  to-morrow  dawna  for  yoa  in  dM  dm- 
geons  of  the  Inquisitfon ;  all  is  ready  fbr  flight  only  oone." 

Leoni  turned  still  paler ;  then  ralljring  vrith  the  high  courage  of  hie 
race,  exclaimed,  **  Who  dares  aocuro  me  t  and  what  is  my  crime  f* 

**  That  matters  not,"  aaid  Stefano ;  **  my  brother  gave  me  the  hint; 
yWL  fly  to-night,  or  era  a  prisoner  in  the  moraing.  In  the  naaro  of  tfaa 
good  St.  Rosalie,  don't  stand  talking;  you  have  lost  time  enou^ 
already ;  we  have  rottled  every  thing  while  waiting  fbr  yoa  ^-«s  if 
any  good  Christian  ever  kept  such  hours !"  but  thero  last  words  ware 
muttered  in  an  under-Ume. 

**  Come,  my  husband,  thero  will  be  opfmtunity  enough  tot  ezpl»> 
nation ;  fling  this  ckmk  round  you,  and  fiiUow  me,"  said  the  Coontesa* 
stopping  onwards, 

*'  Never,  Lolah,"  rojoiiMd  Montefioro,  startled  by  the  <langer,  wldch 
a  conscious  feeling  in  his  own  heart  forboded  was  true;  *'rMver  shall 
you  be  exposed  to  the  hardship  and  danger  of  such  a  flight,  fbr  ma,  ao 
worthless,  so  neglectful!"  But  she  was  already  at  the  loot  of  tlw 
ladder. 

**  Come.  Signor;  ten  minutes  mora,  and  we  an  kstT* 

Leoni  followed,  though  almost  unconsck>usly ;  and  in  an  instant 
Stefiino  was  steering  his  boat  into  the  bay. 

**  Lolah,  why  ara  3rou  heraf'*  burst  from  him  in  the  bitter 
of  rolf-reproacb,  as  he  folt  her  head  sink  on  his  shoulder. 

*'  Nay,  my  Leoni,"  said  the  low  sweet  voice  on  which  he  oooe  hung 
vrith  such  passionate  love,  **  whero  should  I  be  but  whero  resn  all » 
my  earthly  happiuemf  with  my  head  on  your  heart,  Leoni,  love  miiro. 
I  am  very,  very  happy !" 

Gently  his  arm  enfokled  the  confiding  and  childlike  form  Aat  rested 
upon  him,  and  the  memory  of  their  early  tenderiMSi  rushed  mto  his 
thoughts;  while  sbe,  with  a  woman's  engrossing  devotedrwss,  Aijgot 
every  thing  hnt  that  her  husband  was  onoe  moro  her  own. 

**  You  roust  just  pass  for  two  runaways,"  said  Siefano,  "  who  have 
bribed  me  to  row  yon  beyond  a  powerful  noble's  readi,  and  who  mean 
to  stay  from  Pislermo,  till,  for  the  daughter's  sake,  the  lover  ia  fbigiTeiu'* 

**  Whither  an  we  going  ?"  asked  Montefioro. 

**  On  board  yonder  vearol,  which  bears  a  smuggling  cargo ;  and  pi«y 
jrout  at  the  port  where  she  stops,  loro  no  time  in  embarking  fbr  anotlror. 
Do  you  remember  the  Marchese  di  Goiuarga  V* 

*'  Ay,  the  stripling!  the  sweeping  away  9f  whoro  ducato  is  dM  on^ 
instance  of  luck  that  ever  awaited  me  at  that  acconed  rooge-el-nair 
table." 

*'I  doubt  you  owe  something  of  your  pnsent  plight  to  him;  he  in 
nephew  to  the  Grand  Inquisitor." 

**  And  my  husband  is  then  the  victim  of  his  vile  rovenge  V*  cried 
the  Countess,  in  a  tone  of  delight 

Stolano  made  no  answer ;  the  next  moment  they  wero  cloro  to  Uro 
ship,  and  he,  fastening  the  boat  to  its  side  by  a  rope,  aprang  on  board, 
to  be  spokesman  fbr  the  party.  Lolah  trembled  as  the  fiiagile  bark 
rocked  to  and  fro  beneaUi  the  dark  stem  of  the  veswl,  from  whicJk 
hung  a  lantern,  whose- dim  light  showed  what  she  deemed  their  peril- 
ous rituation.  Leoni  might  have  felt  the  beating  of  tbe  heart  piUowad 
on  lus  own ;  but  he  had  himself  been  ro  long  the  sole  ohi«Bt  of  hia 
thoughts,  that  his  wife's  fear,  not  being  shared  by  hiroaeli;  never 
entered  his  mind. 

*'Uow  provoking  it  is  that  I  should  have  lost  my  last  roolean!  I 
have  not  a  ducat ;  and  you  hurried  me  ro,  that  I  had  no  time  to  brine 
away  any  thing !"  exclaimed  he,  peevishly.  **  What  the  devil  tarma 
shall  we  come  to  with  these  raibals,  without  money?" 

**  I  have  here  three  rouleaux,"  said  the  Countero;  **  I  shooid  barn 
brought  away  more  gold,  but  fbr  ill  weight — ^I  therefore  preferred 
my  diamonds,  as  to  their  sale  we  must  look  far  our  future  support" 

A  smile  paswd  over  Montefiore's  face ;  dearly  dM  Lohdi  fove  hia 
smile ;  but  now  rather,  a  diooaaiid  times  rather  would  she  have  nwl 
hif  darkest  firoifvn. 
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<<  AU  it  aetded ;  you  aie  to  give  the  Caplaiii  ii%  crowns  ob  sniT- 
iag  in  port ;  for  the  sake  of  his  own  pretty  Agata,  he  i&id  he  woiikl 
net  be  hard  upon  two  young  loven  i — ^I  tliought,"  added  Stefimo,  in  a 
whisper,  **  I  might  bo  promifle,  as  I  knew  my  lady  had  brought  jewels 
away  with  her.'* 

**  Give  me  the  rouleaux*-'  said  the  Count,  **  and  do  you  tako  them, 
Stefiuao;  and  when  I  return  I  will  incfeaae  them  a  hundredlbld/' 

**  Keep  your  money,  good  yoor  £xcellenoyi  what  I  have  done  was 
in  honour  and  love  fiir  your  noble  house.  Keep  your  gold ;  it  would 
little  benefit  me,  I  trow!" 

Leoni  rose  in  anger,  and  began  hastily  to  asoend  the  side  of  the 
ahip^  Ste&no  helped  the  Countess,  who,  as  wiih  his  aid  she  climbed 
the  knotted  r(^>es,  Whispered,  . 

"  Take  the  gold,  and  lay  it  out  in  masses  at  the  shrine  of  St. 
Rosalie,  and  this  ring— my  father  gave  it  me;  lie  will  thankfully 
redeem  it,  and  bless  you,  as  his  child  does  nowi" 

**  Come,  come,  Stefimo,  here's  what  will  furnish  yeu  with  many  a 
merry  night;"  and  Montefiore  again  pressed  the  money  into  StefiuK>'s 
hand,  who  did  not  now  reject  it :  the  voice  in  which  he  mattered  his 
good  wishes  was  inaudible ;  and  as  he  strung-  into  hie  boat,  tlks  team 
of  a  three-yearold  child  stood  in  the  eyes  of  the  hanty  rower.  The 
Captain  civilly  showed  the  fugitives  into  a  small  eabiin ;  and  a  fresh 
hreeze  filling  the  sails,  bore  them  rapidly  from  Sicily. 

Next  monung,  all  was  astonishment  and  oonstoraalion  in  Pblerroo ; 
there  was  the  palace  Witli  iis  splendid  ornaments,  its  almost  regal 
train  of  servants ;  there  were  the  gorgeous  dresses,  tliere  were  the 
golden  caskets  filled  with  jewels  and  perfinnes;  but  where  were  the 
*  Count  and  Countess?  The  domestics  searohed  oveiy  room  in  dismay ; 
not  only  were  they  gone,  but  not'  a  vestige  remained  of  dieir  flight. 
A  strange  suspieaon  rose  in  every  mind,  pale  and  afflicted  they 
crowded  together,  and  then  surmise  found  speeeb.  What  if  the  demon* 
for  whose  wealth  their  lord  had  bartered  his  immortal  soul-^wfaat  if 
be  had  exacted,  at  length,  his  fearful  tribute :  had  he  carried  off  his 
victim  bodily  f  But  then  the  Countess,  their  gentle  and  pious  mis- 
tress, could  she  be  involved  in  such  awful  doom  f— A  loud  knocking 
at  the  portal  broke  off  their  diseouise ;  every  one  hurried  to  the  door 
— ^lo  admit  the  officers  of  the  Inquisitaen.  All  search  was  firuillesBr 
all  inquiiy  vain.  The  palace  was  confiscated,  and  iti'rieh  furniture 
sold  ,'  the  Marchese  di  Montefiore  was  summoned  to  appear  on  a  chttge 
of  sorcery ;  ho  came  not  to  answer  die  acousatjon,  and  senlenoe  of 
outlawry  was  passed  against  him.  A  thousand  wiki  rvmouis  were 
afloat,  which  finally  merged  in  one— that  unearthly  retribution  had 
been  exacted  for  unearthly  riches.  Yet  there  were  two  in  Palermo 
who  knew  the  truth ;  the  fiiiher  o£  Lolah«  who  died  shortly  after,  a 
lonely  and  broken-hearted  man ;  and  Siefiino— but  he  kept  the  secret 
as  one  o£  life  and  death ;  and  when  he  perished  in  a  storm  at  sea,  it 
was  bulled  with  him  in  the  deep  and  iathomlsss  waten. 

But  now  to  return  to  our  fugitives.  At  the  fint  port  they  touched, 
they  re-embarked,  and  finally  Janded  at  Marseilles ;  a  small  but  lovely 
cottage  on  ihe  sea-shore  received  them,  an  olive  plantation  eneiscled 
the  boose,  and  the  ProvQp.ce  rose  looked  in  at  the  casements.  The 
fiir  plains  were  covered  with  heath  and  thyme  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  was  the  sea,  where  the  rich  vessels  of  the  merchants  seemed 
to  sail  to  and  fro  for  ever.  Fear  and  fotague  had  severely  tried  a 
frame  so  frail  as  that  of  Lololi ;  and  her  husband's  apprehension  on 
her  account  for  a  time  recalled  his  love : — ^perhaps  they  are  more 
inseparable  than  we  are  ready  to  admit.  Leeni  felt  that  he  was  die 
only  link  between  Lolab  and  lifo-*.hiB  care  the  barrier  between  her 
and  death:  at  length  his  gentle  watchfulness  was  rewarded  by  the 
smile  returning  to  her  lip,  and  the  ruse  to  her  cheek.  Lolab  thought 
she  was  very  happy ;  in  truth,  from  lier  birth,  nature  and  fortune  had 
been  at  variance :  her  delicate  health  unfilted  her  for  either  crowds 
or  late  hours — a  constitutional  timidity  made  her  shrink  finm  sinngere 
•—she  had  neither  the  talents  which  require,  nor  the  spirits  wiUch 
ei^y  an  enlarged  sphere  of  aoiion :  the  afieetionate  manoiony  of  her 
present  Hfe  was  just  suited  to  her. 

Not  so  to  her  husband,  who  soon  desired  more  activity,  more  variety, 
more  excitement:  a  thousand  times  did  he  ask  himself  of  what  avidl 
was  his  boundless  wealth,  if  he  made  it  not  the  minister  of  pLeasure  ? 
Every  evening  that  he  marked  the  sea  redden  beneath  the  setting 
sun,  be  vowed  it  shoidd  be  the  last  At  length  he  resolved  on  leaving 
their  cottage ;  and,  afler  travelling  for  a  fow  days,  they  settled  in  a 
superb  chateau  near  Lyons.  Lolah  trembled  at  the  magnifioence 
whidi  again  surrounded  them.  Once  she  ventured  to  remonstmts  on 
tlieir  lavish  expenditure ;  but  Leoni  only  laughed,  and  said,  *'  You 
v»n  not  find  here  the  misenble  superstition  of  the  Sicilians;  and 
great  part  of  my  wealth  was  placed  abroad.  First  we  will  daade 
these  provincials,  and  then  proceed  to  Paris." 

In  fiict,  Leoni  feared  yet  to  enter  that  most  carevanlunai-like  capi- 
tal ;  he  wished  to  be  sc^newhat  forgotten  of  his  countrymen,  before  he 
risked  meeting  with  them.  Half  Lyons  wm  soon  colieeted  at  the 
chAteau ;  what  was  splendour  to  Leoni,  unless  it  were  envied  and 
admired  i  Perhaps  the  secret  of  his  character  was,  that  he  was  a  very 
vain  man,  and  yet  had  nothing  in  himself  whereby  that  vanity  was 
gratified;  this  forced  him  upon  external  resources.  Again  he  ddighted 
in  bewiklering  by  his  magnificence,  and  astonishing  by  its  extent. 
But  in  this  enjoyment  Lolah  took  no  part ;  in  this  new  disphiy  of 
riches,  she  saw  but  a  confirmation  of  the  suspicions  which  had  driven 
them  fropi  Palermo :  and  Leoni-^to  whom,  in  spite  of  his  selfishness, 
her  devotion,  her  uncomplaining  abandonment  of  home,  friends,  name, 
for  his  aAe,  had  endeared  her  more  and  more,. and  who  felt  that 


Lolah  WW  his  only  link  with  the  past,  th^  sole  wmenbnBoe  of  hm 
early  and  happy  youth-— Leoni  felt  bitterly  the  barrier  that  doubt  drtfw 
between  his  wife  and  himself.  He  was  mortified  to  think  that  hia 
veiy  power  degraded  him  in  her  eyes ;  that  she  confounded  him  witl^  « 
the  alchymists  and  sorcerers,  whom  he  despised  ss  they  were  despised 
in  that  militaiy  and  feudal  age.  A  thousand  timss  ha  was  oa  the 
point  of  revealing  his  secret,  and  then  again  thememoiy  of  tha  secrecy 
so  mysteriously  enjoined  arose  within  him.  A  visitor  at  their  fttes, 
a  passer-by  on  the  road,  who  caught  sight  of  the  youthful  couple, 
would  have  envied  their  happiness;  but  whosoever  coidd  have  looked 
within  on  the  hidden  deptlu  of  flieir  troabled  minds,  would  h^vo 
seen  fear,  disctHitent,  sorrow  ipr  the  pest,  and  niisgiving  for  the  future. 

One  night  there  was  a  superb  entertainment ;  the  Ceuntess  ]»► 
sided,  pftle  and  melancholy ;  the  Count,  weary  of  himself,  and  thes^ 
fore  o£  his  guests,  secredy  compared  them  with  the  brilliant  group* 
that  had  assembled  in  his  palaso  at  Palermo,  and  thought  how  UttU 
his  provincial  set  were  worthy  of  the  cost  and  tsste  bestowed  upoo 
them.  In  reality,  display  had  lost  its  novelty,  and  oonseqtiently  its 
charm  in  his  eyes.  The  evening  had  not  half  passed  away,  when 
Lolah  was  astonished  by  his  coming  up  to  her  and  whisperings,  **  Fw 
Heaven's  sake,  find  some  excuse  for  dismissing  these  people !  ninsaa 
will  du;  for  I  am  sure  you  look  pale  enough." 

She  might  have  re-echoed  her  husband'«  words,  for  he  liiosell' 
looked  wild  and  haggard.  Still,  it  was  near  midnight  when  their 
guests  dispersed ;  and  Leonid— on  returning  from  conducting  la  Preai*^ 
deate  de  Lanville,  always  the  latest  of  the  late,  to  her  huge  fiimily 
coach — silently  approached  one  of  the  windows,  and  stepping  out 
upon  the  terrace,  stood  as  if  abwrbed  in  the  lovely  view— and  lovely 
indeed  it  was.  Below,  was  a  smooth  turC  which  sloped  dowa  «>  p 
lake,  whose  sur&oe  reflected  the  moon-shine  broken  and  tremuloos  { 
the  moon  herself  was  rising  oo  the  odier  side  of  the  chiteeu,  and  so 
was  invisible ;  but  her  light  lay  silvery  on  the  grass,  and  lent  a  soft> 
ness,  sweeter  even  than  colour,  to  many-shaped  beds,  which  ware 
filled  with  flowers*  In  the  middle  of  the  gaidea  was  a  fountain;  to  a 
certain  height  of  Ihe  wator  shot  up. in  a  bright  and  straight  column, 
suddenly  tbe  stream  divided  and  cane  down  in  a  glittering  shower  t» 
the  marble  basin  below,  and  Ihe  foiling  of  this  fountain,  was  the  only 
sound  that  broke  the  perfect  slillness.  A  quiet  stop  approached,  a 
soft  hand  was  laid  on  his  arm,  and  Lolah  whispered,  **  Is  it  not  beau- 
tiful V*  How  often  will  the  lips  frame  some  indiflerent  question, 
when  the  heart  is  full  of  the  most  important ! ' 

"Will  you  then  regret  to  leave  itf"  said  Leoni,  as  they  wandered 
through  the  n^axe  of  odoriferous  flower.pots,  '*for  we  must  go  to- 
morrow." 

Lolah  gazed  upon  his  foce,  but  words  died  on  her  lips. 

'*That  wearisome  Madame  de  Lanville,"  continued  he,  **enle(tained 
me  this  evening  with  her  ddigfat  that  she  should  soon  have  a  watthy 
guest  to  introduce  to  me;  for  that  in  a  week's  time  the  Count  Gonaga» 
the  nephew  of  the  great  cardinal,  would  spend  a  few  days  at  her 
house,  on  his  way  to  the  south  of  Fmnoe ;  and  she  was  so  sure  I 
should  find  him  a  charming  aoquaintance!  Plague  oa  the  oM  siaipl»> 
ton,  and  the  count  too!  what  cuned  chanc»  brings  him  heref ' 

**My  Leoni,  why  should  you  fear  himT'  murmured  Lolah. 

"Fear  himf  nonsense!  But  it  would  be  very  disagreeabie  to  hava, 
Ihe  (dd  and  foolish  story  which  banished  us  from  Pialenno  set  abroail 
in  Lyons:"  and,  lost  in  globmy  meditation,  he  sunk  on  a  carved  stone 
seat  by  the  lake.  For  a  moment  the  countess  stood  itresohito  by  his 
side:  suddenly  dropping  on  ene  knee^  she  leant  her  beautiful  head  on 
his  arm,  and  watcliing  his  counteiuuioe  with  those  cdoquenteyes  which 
had  never  looked  upon  him  but  in  love,  said,  in  a  low  pleading  voioe, 

**  Leoni  mine,  my  heart  has  never  had  one  thought  hidden  fion  ym^ 
How  can  you  bear  to  shut  yoan  so  utterly  fipom  taeT' 
■  He  matle  her  no  answer  exciBpt  by  kissing  her  eyes,  as  if  he  mlg^t 
not  see  and  resist  dieir  eloquent  pleading:  but  his  young  wife  faaA 
gained  courage—the  woist  was  over— .and  her  very  fondness,  which 
made  lus  anger  such  a  thing  of  fear,  now  uiged  her  to  endeavour  la 
persuade,  if  she  could  not  convince.  She  implored  him  to  say  what 
was  the  secret,  of  his  wealth;  to  justify  its  possession^  if  possible;  if 
not,  to  fling  it  from  bin.  'What  lot  could  there  be  in  life  which  sha 
would  not  be  ready  to  share  with  himt  Had  his  wealth  made  him 
happy?  oh,  no!  it  had  sovni  division  between  them;  it  had  exiled  hin 
frcsn  his  own  land;  it  was  now  about  to  force  him  to  beoome  a  wan<> 
derer  again. 

*'  1  toll  you,  my  beloved  husband,  this  secret  is  to  me  even  as  death  i 
I  kneel  to  the  Madonna,  and  my  Umughis  are  not  with  prsyer;  in  so* 
ciaty  I  shrink  from  every  eye  with  a  vague  but  ever-present  fear— a 
word,  a  look,  sends  the  ookrar  fiwn  my  cheeki  and  curdles  the  life* 
Idood  at  my  heart,  and  yet  I  know  not  what  I  dread:  and  sleep— «h, 
sleep  is  very  teniUe!  for  then,  Leoni,  you  tell  me  what  it  ia  death  to 
hear,  and  I  start  from  my  pillow!  but  when  I  waken  I  disbelieve  your 
guilt  You  guilfy,  Leonid— oh,  no!  no!"  and  again  her  head  sankt 
while  the  moonlight  fell  on  her  pale  cheek,  and  eyes  glistening  with 
earnestness  and  tears. 

Weak  and  selPindulgent,  accustomed  to  yield  in  all  things  to  tha 
impulse  c^  the  moment,  Leoni  was  a  very  unfit  person  to  be  intrusted 
with  a  mystery  and  a  secret :  he  sufficed  not  to  himself;  he  felt  wcaiy 
of  his  unshared  thoughts;  and  at  this  moment  he  was  irresolute t  ha 
would  even  have  wished  to  throw  all  the  responsibility  of  decision  on 
the  fingUe  and  gentle  creature  by  lus  side. 

In  the  deep  stillness  of  that  laoonlit  midnight  he  told  her  aU:  hie 
voice  di^  in  aileiic^i  which  was  intamipted  \^  t^  feint  shriek  front 
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Hb  wife;  liha  pointed  w  tfie^lakd,  but  ttrong  Utror  iMKld  b«r  tpMcb- 
Imt  a  ftint  lUvdry  Otttline  of  «  form  w  wen  in  the  dtotant  airi  It 
dune  nearer,  and  the  ihadow  fell  dark  lipon  the  wito;  a  itately  and 
lOTely  iemale  ftlowly  advanced  acrata  the  water,  whiob  yielded  not 
beneath  her  shining  feet.  The  ilafthing  of  her  ndiant  eyes  tbll  npen 
the  culprit ;  ahe  raised  ber  hand,  whereon  shone  the  stany  taliiman  aa 
it  shone  when  she  bade  the  spirits  give  him  wealth  anbounded,  and 
at  a  wish  She  beckoned  Leoni.  A  ix»wer  ^"as  on  him  which  forced 
hhn  to  obey :  he  sprang  towards  the  lak»— ho  sank  below  the  surface « 
twice  he  emerged  from  the  bright  waves;  again  they  closed  over  his 
head,  and  the  moon  shone  upon  one  nnbcoken  line  of  light  The 
■ttange  and  beautiful  being  gsised  on  the  spot  with  a  look  of  hon^; 
she  wrung  her  hands  as  if  in  the  helpleamesB  of  despair;  a  low  cry 
came  upon  the  wind,  and  its  myaterioos  utterer  had  disappeared.  An 
inflnence  stronger  than  even  fear  or  love  had  riveted  Lolah  Hke  a 
SMtie  to  the  place;  but  as  that  figure  melted  into  air,  a  tenible  lifo 
i^fumed  to  her — she  rushed  towards  the  lake,  and  with  one  wild  shtiek 
plnnged  into  its  depths. 

Next  morning,  the  birds  were  singing  among  the  booghs,  the  bees 
Were  gathering  their  early  honey  amid  the  flowen,  the  sun  had  turned 
the  lake  into  a  sheet  of  gold»when  the  servants  were  drawn  to  the 
spot  by  a  light>blue  scarif  floating  on  the  wateiit  they  knew  it  was 
what  their  mistreas  had  worn  the  night  before.  The  silver  floweiB 
embioklefed  on  it,  glittering  in  the  sunshine,  first  caught  the  eye;  as- 
sistance was  pfocived,  and  the  bodies  were  soon  foand.  The  wiaath 
of  white  lilies  yet  bound  the  raven  tresses  of  Lolah,  some  of  whaae 
lengths  had  become  entangled  round  the  neck  of  her  husband.  They 
parted  them  not,  but  carried  them  to  the  chAtean.  Ere  noon,  every 
inhabitant  of  Lyons  had  mourned  over  their  youthful,  but  marble-tike 
beauty.  None  Iftew  their  hisiory;  none  ever  solved  the  mystery  of 
their  fate;  but  tiiere  were  many  afSectionate  haarts  thai  grew  sanow- 
iul  for  theb  sake;  and  kind  hands  burled  them  together  in  the  aame 

gtaire. 

Otie  meming  a  marble  nm  was  found  vpon  their  tomb,  dMngh  none 
oovid  tell  who  placed  it  there.  On  it  was  eiqoisiialy  carved  a  vailed 
fomale  figure,  with  hands  clasped  as  if  in  prayer,  and  bead  bowed 
dtmn  as  if  weeping;  she  was  kneeling  at  tha  foot  of  the  eiossi  a  seroU 
below  was  graven  with  one  single  word'«->StibmisBion! 


THE  TALISMAN. 

•*Tta  other  side — ^the  other  side  is  where  foot  passengen  pay." 

Charles  mechanically  obeyed  the  dliectian. 

'MOne  penny,  sir!" 

He  was  roused  at  once  ihmi  his  abstraction  \  for  it  was  a  qaeatioa 
to  Mmself  whether  he  had  even  that  in  his  pocket*  Sixpence  was, 
herwerer,  discovered ;  he  paid  the  toll,  and  passed  on.  But  the  impe^ 
tas  of  his  resolution  was  gonei  out  en  die  certain^  of  hirnian  resolvel 
Chariee  had  meditated  weeks  on  the  act  he  was  about  to  eommit ;  his 
leasonings  had  brought  conviction  both  of  the  necessity  sod  of  the 
right  of  suicide;  he  stood  ruined  in  fbrmne,  desperate,  and,  as  he 
believed,  determined ;  yec  the  fhct  of.  having  had  to  pay  a  penny  on 
his  RMd  to  destruction  made  him  pause.  He  stayed  to  recover  the 
Oidt^raent  of  his  imagination  in  one  of  the  receaws  of  the  bridge; 
invohmtarily,  as  he  leaned  over  the  balustrade,  his  eye  became  attract- 
ed l^sorroonding  objects :  he  was  startled  to  pen»ive  how  light  it  was. 
'  *••  Pleasant,"  thought  he,  *'  when  the  fearful  plunge  has  been  taken, 
and  the  last  struggle  is  over,  to  find  yourself  roused  from  that  stupor 
wMch  liad  been  even  as  death,  by  bottles  of  hot  water  at  your  feet,  a 
stomach-pomp  in  yonr  mouth,  an  old  woman  rubbing  you  down  with 
tannel,  imd  a  respectable  member  of  the  Humane  Society  watching 
the  first  moment  of  retuminff  oonsciooaness,  in  order  to  point  oat  the 
horror  of  your  crime!  No,  no;  not  now,  widi  wimesses  and  succoor 
m  hand ;  but  in  the  dailc  night,  when  (he  stan  alone  behokl  what  Oieir 
Aining  recoids  may  long  smce  have  prophesied,  then  shall  ^  waten, 
gloomy  as  the  lifo  they  close,  give  me  that  repose-nleatfa." 

Content  with  this  determination,  he  gladly  aUowed  his  attention  to 
fit  on  the  scene  before  him.  No  where  are  the  many  contraats  in  tfaa 
appearance  of  our  metropolis  more  strikingly  assembled  than  in  tfaa 
view  from  Waterioo  Bridge.  As  yet  the  snnsbine,  which  producea 
the  deep  shadows  deeper  for  its  own  brightness,  was  only  prof^ieeied 
by  fee  clear  gray  light  that  brought  out  every  object  in  the  same  dim 
bat  distinct  atmosphere.  The  largo  pale  lamps  were  not  yet  extin' 
gnished ;  but  they  gave  no  light,  save  to  the  dark  arches  of  Somenet 
House,  whose  depths  they  seemed  vainly  striving  to  penetrate. 

flomenet  House  conveys  the  idea  of  a  Venetian  psdaoe,  its  Gerin- 
fliian  pillan,  its  walls  rising  fh)m  the  waters,  its  deep  arches,  fitting 
harbours  for  the  Wack  gondola,  the  lion  sculptured  m  the  carved  arms 
— 4ill  realitts  the  picture  which  the  mind  has  of  those  marble  homes 
Where  the  Poscarini  and  the  Donati  dwell,  in  those  days  when  Venioe 
vras  at  her  height  of  mystery  and  magnificence.  The  other  side  is, 
on  the  rantrary,  Just  the  image  of  a  Dutch  town ;  the  maeees  of  float- 
ing planks,  the  low  tile-covered  bnildings,  the  crowded  vgarehouses  ■ 
mean,  dingy,  but  full  of  wealth  and  industry— are  the  exact  semblance 
0f  the  towns  which,  like  those  of  the  haughty  bride  of  the  Adriatic, 
loec  fVnm  the  very  bosom  of  the  deep*— Amsterdam  and  Venice.  The 
history  of  the  Italians  is  picturesque  and  chivalric ;  but  that  of  the 
^tch  has  always  seemed  to  me  the  betnMetd  of  hcsiourable  industry, 

ted  extfrtkn,  g«neraUy  ai^edliberty^aad  aU  stmng  in  dkoie  thu 


ona  braro  daftnca.    Ha  doaa  aat  dinaiia  ta  read  Ustoty,  wba  does 
not  anloy  the  gallant  manner  in  which  they  boat  back  Louis  ZIV. 

^'Tha  two  banks  of  tha  river  enbady  the  English  natioa,"  tlawigiit 
CharisB}  ''there  is  in  magnifteance  Mid  its  poatiy,  its  terraeea,  iia 
pillars,  and  its  carved  emblaaoningi ;  and  on  the  orher  ia  its  tiaia^ 
its  industry,  its  warahonsea,  and  their  many  sig»  of  skiU  and  toiL 
Ah !  the  Sim  is  rising  orer  ihani,  as  if  in  aneonrageBeent:  1  here  take 
the  last  lesson  of  nqr  destiny.  I  have  ehoaen  the  wvong  side  ef  the 
river— forced  upon  exertion,  what  had  I  tode  with  the  poetry  of  lifo  f* 

The  river  became  at  every  inrtant  more  beantiful ;  long  linea  a# 
crimson  light  trsmUed  hi  the  strsam;  fifty  pointed  apiiee  gHitssed  in 
the  bright  airf  each  marhiaf  ene  of  ihoee  serrcd  fisnes  when  the  deaA 
find  a  hallowed  rest,  and  the  living  a  halkiwed  hope.  In  the  midsl 
arose  the  giant  dolntf  of  St.  niul's-i-«  ndghiy  shrine,  fh  for  the  thaxdis- 
giving  of  a  asighty  people.  Aa  yet,  the  many  hoases  aimad  lay  in 
unbroken  repose ;  the  ganlene  of  the  Temple  looked  gMen  and  qiiia^ 
aa  ifforawayineoaiahBelyvaUayiand  die  fow  eoUtaiy  traos  aeatter- 
ed  asaeng  Aa  huusua  saamad  todrink  ihefrerii  maening  air  and  eejoaes^ 

**  How  strong  is  the  fove  of  the  coontry  in  all  indwelleis  of  townar 
exdainied  ChnrkM.  **  How  asany  owtipais.  ehutting  oat  the  dark  wall» 
can  I  see  Aem  diis  spot!  how  many  pots  of  hrigha«ohiared  and  sweet- 
scented  plants  asa  earefnUy  nwaed  in  windows,  vrfaich,  hat  for  iheai, 
would  be  dreary  indeed!  And  yet  even  here  is  diat  wretclie4 
inequality  in  wbish  foia  deKghts  aUha  in  the  animate  aad  inaninate 
worW:  What  have  thoae  miabrahlia  tiaaa  and  shrahs  dene,  that  ikay 
riiould  thm  be  snrrooDded  by  as  nnaatnial  werld  of  fariok^-the  air, 
which  ie  tbeif  lift,  doee  aai  peisonad,  and  tha  veiy  rain,  which  shoold 
rvfrash  thanv  bvt  washing  dpwn  the  aoat  and  dust  irom  the  noafo 
abova ;  and  all  thia,  whan  aa  mwmy  of  ifaair  raea  fkmrish  in  the  glad 
and  open  Mds,  their  ftae  btaaohea  epreading  to  tha  momiiig  dawn 
and  tha  aomnerr  Aowan^  wUla  the  aariieat  growth  of  violet 
beneath  their  shade  r 

He  tamed  diaenntente^  U  tha  other  eide  of  the  bridge. 

"  Baantiful !"  w«s  his  involuntary  ajaoalatioB. 

The  wavae  Were  frai|^tad  as  if  vrith  lyrian  purple,  eo  ridi 
the  sky  which  they  rairvofad ;  the  gncoAd  arohea  of  Wc 
Bridge  etretehed  lightly  acmes,  and,  shining  like  eiabasler,  ross  the 
carved  walls  of  the  fine  old  Abbey,  vriiere  sleep  the  noblest  of  Eng^ 
land's  dead.  Honour  to  the  glorioos  peat!— how  it  honoured  ual 
Once  we  vreta  the  fhtnie,  and  how  nsuch  was  dene  for  our  sake  !-^ 
The  /santraat  between  above  and  bakvw  the  bridge  is  vary  strikisig. 
Belaw,  all  seems  for  use,  eotcept  Somerset  Houae-««nd  even  tii^ 
when  we  think,  is  but  a  saperb  ofiice-wmd  the  Temple  gardens !  all 
is  ciowded,  dhigy,  and  eonnnerciaL  Above,  weidth  hat  arrived  at 
luxnry ;  and  the  gtoands  behind  Whitehall,  the  large  and  omsmsmal 
beuees,  have  all  the  ontwaid  signs  of  rank  and  richee. 

Charlee  turned  sulkoly  from  them,  and  watched  the  boats  naw 
fioatuig  with  tha  tide.  Aa  yet  few  were  in  motion ;  the  hage  barges 
rested  by  the  banks,  but  two  or  three  oollien  eame  on  with  their  largo 
black  aails,  and  darkened  the  gliataiui^  river  as  they  passed.  At  diia 
moment,  tha  sweet  dihnes  of  8t  Bride  struck  five,  and  the  sound  wns 
immediately  repealed  by  the  many  doeks  on  every  side  s  lor  att  hntaart 
die  air  wm  fiUad  with  moriok 

**  Curious  it  is,"  uurmnnd  ear  bera,  "  that  every  hour  of  our  day 
is  rapeated  fkam  myriad  chimes ;  and  yet  how' rarely  do  we  attend  to 
the  okiek  striking .'  Alas !  how  emblematic  is  thai  of  the  way  in  which 
we  neglect  tha  ininy  signs  of  time!  How  aerrible,  when  we  think  of 
wliat  tine  may  achieve,  is  tha  manner  in  which  we  waste  it!  At 
the  end  of  every  man's  hfo,  at  least  three4|uarten  of  the  mi^ity 
element  of  Which  that  life  was  composed  will  be  fovnd  void*^leat*^ 
nay,  utterly  forgntten !  And  yet  that  Ume,  laboured  and  huabanded, 
might  have  bailt  palaces,  gathered  wealth,  and,  still  greater,  made  an 
inpeririiable  name." 

He  waa  awakened  fton  a  long  bat  cennnon  meditatfon  on  what  he 
might  have  doite,  uid  what  ha  had  not  done,  by  a  grumbling  -voiee. 

**  How  dirty  the  Thamee  is !  they  say  the  gaa  kills  every  fiah  in  the 
river ;  yet  i  aupposa  it  is  thonght  good  enough  for  Christians.  Well, 
waB»  ovary  thing  changes  for  die  woese ;  I  am  sure  the  water  wq^ 
dear  enough  in  asy  yoong  days.  Bat  we  shall  never  get  on,  if  we 
stay  chattering  heia :  do  make  haete,  bhild !" 

80  saying,  an  old  woman  hurried  on,  bending  beneath  a  heavy 
basket ;  and  at  her  side  ran  one  of  those  wan,  nndemBixed  children,' 
ragged,-  dirty,  and  meagre,  among  the  meet  sorrowful  spectacles  of 
sorrewiU  hnmaai^.  Psrerty  is  a  terrible  thing  when  it  bows  to  the 
very  ground  tha  pride  of  the  streng  man— a  terrible  thmg  whan  it 
leares  M  age  destitute :  still,  the  Strang  man  may  yet  redeem  his 
fbrtimes,  and  that  old  age  may  have  had  enjoyment  while  it  w«s 
capable  of  enjoying.  But  a  child,  with  the  step  slow  finnn  weakneso, 
which  from  ita  age  should  be  so  buoyant ;  a  cheek  thin  and  white 
h^m  hmiger,  at  a  period  which  aepecially  caree  for  food  (fbr  all  chil- 
dren are  greedy ;)  a  form  shrfvelled  with  ccdd  ;  a  growth  stopped  by 
work  too  laboiions  for  such  tender  yean;  a  spirit  beoken  by  toil,  want^ 
and  hardmem  ^— is  not  soch  a  child  pover^*s  most  miserable  spe^ 
tacle  f  'It  is,  however,  a  cormnon  one. 

Off  they  went,  the  old  woman  and  her  grandeon  f  she  scoMmg  thn 
poor  boy  because  the  Thames  was  mud^;  and  he  shrinking  feaf«- 
ftilly,  lest  anger  might  find  blows  more  availing  than  words.  Tot 
that  aged  creatoress  irritation  was  a  sort  of  kindness :  it  wee  for  his 
sake  that  she  laboured  out  her  last  strength ;  and  while  the  tones  ware 
shrill  and  croes,  she  waa  thiakiiv  how  she  eoold  best  proowe  fbod 
for  tha  ai<^  child. 
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VI 


Chariet't  mediteticni  WB?e  efieetmUy  diitiurbad ;  be  left  his  teat  in 
the  rocBW,  and  hunried  indigdanUy  ftrwaixL 

*'  And  8u£bring  like  ifaii !"  thought  he — **  luflering  that  onuhes 
alike  youth  and  age,  from  whieh  the  innooence  of  ehildhoed  is  not 
Ipioteeled,  and  againet  which  the  eiperience  of  age  cannot  guaid  !-^ 
eiisti  in  our  mighty,  our  magnificent  city,  whoie  very  will  is  domi- 
nico  on  the  earth.     Look  how  ihe  ministen  to  her  pleaaures !" 

'^«at  then  his  eye  fell  upon  the  two  encHinons  buildings,  our  national 
theatres. 

**  Look  at  those  vast  edifices,  so  vast  where  space  is  such  an  object  \ 
There,  while  weeping  fw  sorrows  which  are  not,  laoghing  at  the  light 
jest  or  the  ludicrous  misadventure,  how  little  is  remembered  of  the 
want  which  makes  fear  the  only  bond  that  binds  the  living  to  life !" 

This  current  of  reproach  was,  however,  interrupted  by  the  recol- 
leotion,  Uiat,  aAer  all,  this  very  relaxation  gave  su]^Mnrt  to  many ;  and 
that,  in  the  case  of  ilie  minority  who  enjoyed  it,  it  had  been  fairly 
earned  by  toil,  which,  like  the  bow,  needed  to  be  unbent.  His  ima- 
gination, too,  warmed  with  the  thou^t  of  what  glorious  triumphs 
HMme  raoft  had  witnessed — ^die  psssionate  creation  of  the  poet,  the 
living  peiwmification  of  the  actor:  he  remembered  tfaeek)qnent  words 
that  stir  the  noblest  fountains  of  our  being,  and  decided  on  the  gene- 
rajf  right  to  eqjoy  such  general  pleasure. 

^  Good  and  evil !  good  and  evil !"  thought  he ;  ye  are  mingled  inex- 
tricably in  the  web  of  our  being ;  and  who  may  undiread  the  darker 
yamr 

He  was  here  jostled  at  once  from  his  reverie  and  his  side  of  the 
pavement.  He  had  wandered  through  many  streets,  and  now  fimnd 
himself  under  one  of  the  piazzas  of  Covent  Garden :  it  was  no  place 
for  an  idle  petson  ;  all  were  hurrying  to  and  fro  \  all  was  employment 
and  business.  On  he  went  into  the  market  How  fresh,  how  sweet 
evefy  thing,  and  how  uidustrious  every  body  looked !  There  were 
the  stalls  of  the  vegetables,  with  their  pure  and  wholesome  smell  of 
the  firaihly  tumed-up  earih ;  others  with  fruit — ihe  delicate  crimson 
atrawbeiries,  each  spotted  with  gold ;  the  eherfiee,  with  their  rich 
varieties  of  hues — the  deep  ruby,  almost  black — or  coral,  as  if  the 
moisture  of  the  wave  yet  lingered  upon  it — and  amber,  with  one 
tricj^ling  slain  of  red,  so  faithfully  denominated  the  "  bleeding  heart" 
Further  on  was  a  stall  of  foreign  fruita :  the  pale  cool  lemon  ,*  the  rod 
gold  of  the  orange ;  the  pine~-with  its  yellow  carved  globe,  and  its 
coronal  of  silvery  green>~the  arohiteotursl  pine,  so  rich  and  so  mas- 
sive. But  most  beautiful  of  all,  shewing  the  deep  delight  the  heart 
takes  in  loveliness,  were  the  stands  of  many  flowers.  There  they 
crowded  in  fragmnt  multitudes,  each  kind  tied  up  in  separate  bunches; 
the  yellow  lupid,  like  "  o  clump  of  shining  spears;"  pinks,  each  with 
the  dark  central  spot,  like  the  purple  and  painted  stain  round  the  eye 
of  an  eti4tem  sultana ;  tho  light  branches  of  the  small  saffron  flowers, 
of  that  deep  blue  so  rare  among  "  the  painted  populace,"  which  seem 
lo  delight  in  gayer  dyes ;  the  sweet  pea,  with  its  wings  of  tho  butterfly, 
its  coloun  of  the  rainbow  ;  and  roses,  in  all  their  infinite  variety — ^the 
white,  like  driven  snow ;  the  soft  pink,  almost  as  lorely  as  the  mai- 
den's blush  which  gives  it  its  name ;  thi  portiFCoIonred  damask;  the 
chivalric  and  historic  rose,  recalling  the  fierce  combats  of  York  and 
Lancaster ;  and  Ihe  moss,  so  l)eautifol  in  the  bud,^ — all  lay  heaped 
together,  as  if  Sumner  had  been  conquered,  and  here  were  gathered 
ita  spoils. 

While  Charles  loitered  to  and  fit),  he  was  forcibly  rsminded  that 
he  was  in  the  way ;  every  train  of  thought  was  broken  in  upon  by 
some  hurried  passer-by ;  and  yet  how  orderly,  how  quiet,  was  all  this 
bt^tle !  How  many  of  the  stalls  hung  out  fragile  glass  globes,  filled 
with  gold  and  silver  fish !  But  they  wera  in  the  ordinary  run  of 
business-— he  was  not  A  long  and  dreary  day  was  yet  before  him ; 
how  was  it  to  be  passed  ?  If  he  returned  to  his  lodgings,  he  must 
invent  some  plausible  plea  Ibr  his  reappearance,  after  having  taken 
his  farewell,  as  for  a  long  journey.  Impossible!  his  spirits  were 
loo  heavy  for  invention,  Spend  the  day  at  a  ooflTee-house  ?  he  hod 
now  only  five  pence  in  the  world.  Call  on  some  friend,  and  be 
expected  to  s]rmpathiBe  in  their  sorrow,  or  share  in  their  mirth,  while 
his  own  thoughts  were  numbering  tho  houn,  each  of  which  brought 
him  nearer  In  the  g^ve  9  No ;  he  would  wander  about  the  city,  and 
watch  those  processes  of  humanity  in  which  he  had  no  longer  a 
•bure. 

M  thai  moroent,  a  human  want  was  uppermost  in  his  mind— he 
was  himgry.  Seated  on  a  little  wooden  stool,  his  boiler  supported  by 
a  three-legged  trivet,  over  a  small  pan  of  burning  charcoal,  on  one 
aide,  and  a  basket  covered  with  a  white  cloth  on  tho  other,  an 
pld  man  wot  selling  rolls  and  coflfee  to  the  market-people.  The 
fresh  air  of  the  morning  hod  had  the  same  cflect  upon  Cbarles  as  on 
the  peasantry.  The  old  man  never  looked  at  his  customer ;  prince  or 
ploughman  it  was  all  the  same  to  him,  so  that  he  sold  his  rolls  and 
«ofl^.  Chatles  had  finished  hia  breaktet  before  he  recollected  what 
felly  it  was  to  sustain  that  life  which  was  soon  to  terminate.  A  single 
penny  remained  of  his  sixpence }  he  gave  it  to  a  beggar  at  hand,  as 
much  from  thoughtlessness  as  from  charity,  and  yet  the  woman  bade 
Ood  bless  him  1 

Life  was  now  fully  oBtir  in  the  city :  morning,  which  is  so  beautifbl 
in  the  country,  with  its  long  shadows,  its  lucid  sunshine,  and  its  glit- 
tering dew,  in  town  is  the  meanest  part  of  tlie  day,  seemingly  devoted 
to  cleanlincBs  and  hunger.  Carrpeb  are  being  shaken  from  the  win- 
daws,  the  steps  are  being  washed,  and  the  butoher  with  his  tmy,  the 
Mef  with  hia  basket,  the  grocer,  and  the  mUkman,  hany  fipom  door 

t«4«t;  tad  day»  like  life,  haaftBtil9n0aMniliefaad  than  hi  laion«^ 
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Charles  wandered  on  among  the  hurrying  throng,  referring  them  only 
to  himself 

«<How  little,"  thought  he,  <*do  these  people — ^thus  busy  in  the  many 
preparations  of  existence-— how  little  do  they  deem,  that  among  them 
walks  one  who  is  with  them,  not  of  them;  one  consecrated  by 
death  r 

Strange  that  this  idea  carried  with  it  something  of  exultation!  so 
much  does  the  pride  of  man  rejoice  in  aught  that  marks  him  from  his 
felltiv.  s,  and  Hide  does  it  seem  to  matter  whether  that  mark  be  fi>r 
good  or  for  evil.  There  must  be  some  deep-rooted  anti-social  principle 
in  every  man's  nature,  so  dearly  does  he  love  aught  that  separates  him 
from  his  kind ;  or  is  it  but  one  of  the  many  shapes  taken  by  that  men- 
tal kaleidoscope,  vanity,  the  varying  and  the  glittering,  the  desira  of 
distinction,  sinking  into  that  of  notice?  Charles's  was  just  on  exciting 
consciousness;  and  he  paced  tho  streets,  sometimes  roused  into  disdain 
of  the  busy  and  thoughtless  crowd  around,  but  oftener  lost  in  .gloomy 
dreoms  of  that  futurity  whose  depths  he  was  so  soon  to  explore. 
Suddenly  the  air  was  filled  with  fragpmce,  which  came  from  a  balcony 
where  the  heliotrope  was  growing  in  great  luxuriance.  He  started 
at  its  well-known  perfume ;  he  stood  by  the  very  door  he  had  sworn 
never  to  re-enter — by  the  dwelling  of  the  cold,  the  beautiful  Xjaura 
Herbert. 

What  an  atmosphere  of  luxury  was  around  the  house!  The  balus- 
trades of  the  balcony  were  of  white,  and  carved,  whose  vacant  spaces 
were  filled  with  the  rarest  exotics;  an  entablature  of  antique  figures 
ran  below  the  roof  CdUld  the  ancient  temple  they  first  adorned  have 
shrined  a  fkirer  divinity?  He  saw  the  amber  silk  curtains  wave  to 
and  fro:  the  middle  window  was  open;  in  it  stood  a  pillar  of  lapis 
lazuli,  which  supported  an  alabaster  figure,  Canova's  Dansatrice.  And 
there  she  dwelt,  who  might  have  given  him  wealth,  love,  and  life ; 
bnt  wTio  left  him  to  penary,  despair,  and  death.  She — for  whose  sake 
he  had  abandoned  all  the  pursuits  that  once  made  his  hope  and  his 
happiness;  who  had  turned  his  course  of  contented  study  into  a  deli- 
rious ibver;  who  was  the  cause  that  he  now  stood  on  the  threshold  of 
.the  grave — why  should  she  have  freedom  and  wealth,  while  he  was 
consumed  by  passion,  and  weighed  down  by  poverty? 

A  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door;  well  he  knew  the  crimson  window 
blinds,  which  had  so  often  shed  tlieir  rich  colour  on  her  cheek. 
Charles  rushed  away;  he  could  not  have  borne  to  see  that  fairy  foot 
descend  the  steps,  or  have  met,  though  Only  for  a  moment,  those  be- 
wildering eyes.  But  the  thread  of  his  reverie  was  broken;  the  image 
of  death  no  longer  filled  his  mind.  He  thought  of  life,  its  enjoyments, 
its  desires,  all  from  which  he  was  cut  off  in  his  youth :  he  thought  of 
tho  poor,  and  he  loathed  them ;  of  the  rich,  and  he  hated  them. 

"Accursed  destiny!"  he  muttered;  "so  young,  so  capable  of  happi- 
ness, and  yet  without  the  means!  Why  have  I  talents  to  which  f 
can  never  do  justice  ?  Why  have  I  tastes  I  can  never  gratify?  Why 
do  I  pant  for  that  luxury  my  penury  denies?  Why  am  I  refined  in 
my  Imbits?  Why  have  I  thoughts  and  feelings  entirely  at  variance 
with  my  condition?  Why  have  not  my  birth,  my  education,  and  mjr 
estate  gone  together,  instead  of  being  so  utterly  opposed  ?  Why  at  tfaki 
moment  am  i  friendless,  penniless,  and  hopeless?  Alas!  with  the  de- 
light I  liave  lost  the  power  of  exertion.  Well,  Death  finishes  thh 
weary  struggle.  Death!  mighty,  glorious,  and  triumphant  Death!  if 
thou  hadst  not  existed  before,  I  must  have  invented  thee  as  a  r^ 
souree!" 

But  in  vain  Charles  sought  to  regain  his  gloomy  tranquillity.  He 
then  endeavoured  to  fix  his  attention  on  outward  objects;  they  coul^  ^ 
only  give  fbod  to  hii  discontent:  the  splendid  equipages  hurrying  past, 
the  glittering  shops,  the  gay  crowd  now  beginning  to  appear,  brought 
with  them  the  images  of  ungretified  wishes  and  painful  oontrasls.  He 
tamed  into  a  by-street,  where  a  stall  of  old  books  caught  his  eye ; 
mechanically  he  opened  them  one  after  another,  till'at  last  his  atten- 
tion became  riveted  en  an  almost  worn-out  volume  of  ancient  ballads. 
Of  itoelf,  it  opened  at  Chevy  Chase  : 

**  The  stout  Eari  of  Northumberland, 

A  vow  to  God  did  make. 
His  pleasure  in  the  Scottish  woods 

Three  sttmmer  days  to  take." 

"How  perfectly,"  thought  he,  "does  this  set  forth  flie  whole  swrit 
of  the  age— its  love  of  war  and  of  the  chase,  and  its  superstition!  The 
feudal  chieftain  is  not  content  with  the  chase,  unless  it  be  in  an  enemy's 
ground,  and  actually  believes  in  his  own  mind  that  he  hallows  this 
act  of  aggression  by  calling  God  to  wimcss  his  resolve.  How  charac- 
teristic is  the  meeting  between  the  two  earls,  and  the  interference  of 
the  squire,  who  protests  against  their  followers  standing  by  as  mere 
pacific  spectators! 

*  I  would  not  have  it  told 

To  Henry,  our  king,  for  shame.'  ^ 

A  brief  dialogue  between  the  two  combatants  embodies  the  whol* 
spirit  of  chivalry:   • 

*  Yield  thee.  Lord  Percy,  Douglaa 
Thy  ransom  I  will  freely  give, 

And  thus  report  of  thee— 
Tbon  art  the  most  oonrageooi  knighi 
<nuit  fyav  I  did  !••. 
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No,  Douglas,  quoth  Earl  Percy  then. 

Thy  profler  I  do  soome, 
I  will  not  yielde  to  any  Soot 

Thai  ever  yet  was  borne.* 

Again,  when  Earl  Douglas  has  received  'his  deepe  and  deadlye 
blow,'  death  is  nothing  compared  with  his  bitter  consciousness  that 
*£arl  Percy  sees  me  lall'  Homer,  they  say,  always  favoured  th* 
Grecians,  as  being  his  countrymen.  The  hc^ic  minstrel  of  Chevy 
Chase  is  equally  national;  for  when  the  tidings  of  Earl  Douglas's  deadi 
arrive  in  bcoiland, 

'  O  heavy  nevra !  King  James  did  say; 

Scotland  can  witness  bee, 
I  have  not  any  captaine  more 
Of  such  account  as  hee.* 

In  Ix>ndon,  the  case  is  quite  diflerent: 

'Now,  God  be  with  him !  said  our  king, 

Sith  'twill  not  better  bee ; 
I  trust  I  have  within  my  realm 

Five  hundred  good  as  hee.' " 

Suddenly  he  flung  the  book  down,  and  walked  hurriedly  away. 
**  What  folly,"  he  inwardly  exclaimed,  **is  that  hope  which  is  at  oDce 
the  cause  and  the  reward  of  poetry!  The  author  of  this  brief  epic 
has  done  all  that  poet  could  do.  he  has  given  immortality  to  all  that 
was  held  precious  in  his  time;  its  chivalric  daring,  its  true  fiiith,  its 
loyalty:  he  has  duly  exalted  the  supremacy  of  his  native  land;  and 
yet  he  is  forgotten!  The  song  remains,  but  the  memory  of  the  singer 
has  passed  away.  Who  pauses  to  think  in  what  poverty,  in  what  ob* 
scnrity,  in  what  wretchedness,  the  writer  of  that  noble  ballad  may 
have  wasted  a  desolate  and  a  disappointed  existence?  Did  he  die 
young,  poisoned  by  the  first  draught  of  life  and  its  sorrows?  or  did  he 
drag  on  a  weary  old  age,  whose  hope  had  long  since  perished?  Who 
knOT^-s?  and,  alas!  who  cares?  We  take  our  pleasure,  and  we  think 
not  of  gratitude.  Out  upon  the  accursed  and  aelfjsh  mce  to  which  I 
belong!  Even  so  have  I  laboured,  and  even  so  shall  I  be  rewarded. 
Fool  that  1  have  been!  to  toil  hour  after  hour  in  giving  otherB— what? 
—an  hour's  gratification,  which  they  will  take  thanklessly,  and  even 
reproachfully,  full  of  their  own  petty  cavillings  and  distastes.  The 
peasant'boy,  who  followed  the  coloured  track  of  the  rainbow,  hoping 
to  find  the  blue  and  charmed  flower  which  springs  where  the  arch 
touches  earth,  is  wiser  &r  than  one  who  gives  youth,  genius,  and  time 
to  literature.  Half  the  exertion,  and  a  tithe  of  the  talent,  would,  if 
directed  to  another  pursuit,  win  for  him,  if  not  *  golden  opinions,'  yet 
gold  in  reality;  and  what  can  make  Uie  endurable  in  this  world  but 
wealth?" 

In  the  next  street  the  doors  of  an  auction-room  stood  open,  where 
the  articles  were  on  view  previous  to  the  morrow's  sale ;  there  he 
resolved  to  seek  amusement     As  he  entered  the  clock  struck  two. 

*'  It  will  be  lonely  and  darit  on  the  Thames  by  ten  ;  so  I  have  just 
eight  hotus  more  to  live." 

The  room  was  filled  with  all  that  ingenuity  could  invent,  or  luxury 
wish — all  that  taste  could  select,  or  wealth  purchase.  The  spoils  of  a 
palace  built  and  furnished  by  the  most  magnificent  of  misanthropes'^ 
the  collection  of  a  life — were  being  dispersed  in  the  caprice  of  a  day. 
There  was  the  alabaster  vase,  carved  in  snow,  to  which  some  spell 
had  given  stability ;  small  precious  cups  of  onyz  and  agate,  such  as 
might  have  stood  at  the  right  hand  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  the 
Fairies  when  they  had  bidden  their  court  to  a  moonlight  banquet. 
Near  was  a  table  of  maple  wood,  veined  like  a  wrist,  but  smooth  and 
cobured  as  pale  yellow  satin.  On  it  lay  an  Indian  rosary  of  strung 
pearls;  the  fingers  of  the  lovely  Brahmin  to  whom  if  had  once  be- 
longod,  had  left  their  fragrance  on  the  string.  There  was  a  silver 
salver,  over  whose  shining  surface  Cellini's  delicate  graver  had  scat- 
tered Spring :  spiritual  indeed  were  the  small  and  graceful  figures, 
whose  minute  outlines  were  yet  perfect  in  their  proportions ;  while 
the  wreath  of  flowers  that  encircled  them  seemed  too  fine  to  be  the 
work  of  mortal  hand.  On  the  other  side  was  placed  a  round  table  of 
Sevre  china  ;  a  large  medallk>n,  representing  ftie  head  of  an  angel — 
and  an  angel  it  surely  was,  if  there  be  aught  aitgelic  in  beauty — so 
pure,  so  placid  was  that  lovely  head  ?  On  it  was  set  a  basket  of  silver 
filigree,  delicate  as  the  threads  of  the  morning  gossamer:  it  must  have 
been  a  skillful  workman  that  wrought  those  fragile  threads  into  their 
present  intricate  grace.  Near  it  stood  two  small  bronze  figures  of  Vol- 
taire and  Rousseau.  There  was  somediing  singularly  characteristic 
in  the  manner  in  which  these  philosoi^ers  grasped  their  canes :  he  of 
Femey  held  his  lightly,  as  if  a  touch  could  brush  away  any  impedi- 
ment flrom  his  path ;  but  he  of  Geneva  had  his  grasped  with  might 
and  main,  and  driven  into  the  earth,  as  if  prepared  to  crush  all  that 
might  rouse  his  fierce  indignation.  What  a  mistake  mge  is !  anger 
should  nA^er  go  beyond  a  sneer,  if  it  really  desires  revenge. 

But  a  picture  by  Murillo  fixed  Charles's  aitention-~ono  of  those 
boys  whose  embrowned  cheek  glows  with  health,  and  whose  dark 
eyes  are  filled  with  happiness*— one  of  those  pictures  in  which  the 
Spanish  artist  concentrates  so  much  of  life's  earlier  existence — calling 
back  that  glad  and  buoyant  frankness,  whose  loss  is  experience's  first 
lesson.  Near  it  hung  a  huidscape  by  Salvator  Rosa ;  a  sky,  every 
cloud  of  which  was  heavy  with  thunder ;  a  lake,  the  Uonbled  mirror 
«f  a  troubled  heaven ;  bleak  rocks,  that  seemed  to  reverse  the  law  of 


nature,  and  sayi  "  Here  life  comes  not — ^life  which,  in  an  animal  or 
vegetable  shape,  teems  on  all  other  parts  of  the  gkbo ;  bat  to  us  clinga 
not  one  blaile  of  grass ;"  and  black  woods,  where  the  wild  beast  had 
its  lair,  or  wilder  man,  who  casting  off  all  social  ties,  lived  bat  to  war 
upon  his  kind.  Close  beside  was  a  bvely  valley  by  Claude  Lorraine. 
From  this  Charies  tamed  away :  what  sympathy  had  hp  with  son- 
shine  f-— The  genius  of  Salvator  and  of  Byron  alike  asked  immortality 
of  pain.  "Bo  the  nu^ority  of  mankind  misery  is  a  familiar  thing :  the 
dark  colour  and  the  mournful  word  find  a  home  and  an  echo  in  every 
human  heait^-^Beneath  stood  a  table  made  of  mosaic  from  Pompeii. 
How  many  w6uld  admire  the  intricate  blending  of  its  varied  colours, 
vrithout  giving  a  thought  to  the  scene  of  mortal  destruction  and  deso- 
lation from  which  it  came !  On  it  was  a  model  in  ivory  of  that  most 
perfect  specimen  of  Hindoo  architecture,  the  stately  temple  which 
Jehanghire  built  as  a  tomb  for  his  loved  sultana :  the  mighty  dome, 
the  many  minarets,  the  hundred  steps,  the  lofly  walls,  were  all  exqui- 
sitely wrou^t  in  miniature. 

**  I  like,"  said  Charles,  **  this  raonnmental  raagnificenee ;  it  is  a 
snperb  mockery.  The  marUe  is  biought  from  a  distant  quarry ;  hun- 
dreds of  slaves  are  einpkiyed  to  cut  and  polish  it :  and  human  talent 
taxes  its  invention  lo  give  it  a  graceful  proportion.  The  dome  towers 
in  the  blue  air,  the  noble  columns  rise  above  the  funereal  cypresses 
around ;  and  for  what  ? — lo  keep  a  handful  of  dust  fiom  being  scat^ 
tared  by  the  winds,  and  to  preserve  a  memory  for  which  no  one  Uving 


A  thousand  splendid  trifles  lay  glittering  on  a  large  table  near ; — 
flasks  of  crystal,  redolent  of  eastern  perfames,  some  of  which,  spo4ted 
with  gold,  enclosed  a  whole  summer  of  roses  from  Damietta — taiya 
wfoiight  in  mortierK>f-peari  and  amber,  heaped  up  with  the  profusion 
of  a  mistress  of  some  genii,  who  knows  that  the  sylphs  of  the  air  and 
the  giiomes  of  the  mines  toil  to  work  her  pleasure.  Placed  on  a  richly 
chased  gold  stand  was  a  dijeAne  of  Sevre  china,  the  cups  painted 
with  medallions  of  the  beauties  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  reign. 
Charles  took  up  the  one  that  bore  the  likeness  of  the  lovely  and  ill- 
fitted  La  Valliere. 

"And  is  it  possible,"  he  asked,  **  that  a  face  like  this,  so  sweet  and  so 
touching,  could  ever  become  a  familiar,  even  a  tiresome  thii^-rlhat 
a  cup  so  precious  as  this  could  ever  be  put  to  the  common  uses  of  the 
table  ?  There  is  a  strange  similarity  in  the  fote  of  the  china  and  of 
the  foce  wrought  in  its  colours.  Both  guarded  for  a  time  as  favourite 
toys,  grown  weary  of,  neglected,  and  left  to  the  many  chances  of  de- 
struction— till  heart  and  cup  are  alike  broken !" 

Close  by  stood  a  couch,  covered  with  a  spotted  leopard's  skin,  and 
supported  by  claws  of  bronze.  Charles  threw  himself  upon  it ;  how  its 
luxurious  scrflness  mocked  its  material !  The  shadowy  reveries  of  the 
dim  future,  to  which  he  again  yielded  himself,  were  broken  by  aoroe 
one  speaking  at  his  side : 

*'  Perhaps,  as  you  appear  so  much  engaged  in  contemplation  of  oar 
collection,  you  may  be  disposed  to  become  an  immediate  purchaser  f 
I  am  authorised  to  treat  by  private  contract." 

*'  And  who  are  you  ?"  exclaimed  Charles. 

"  The  person  employed  to  sell  this  pn^rty ;  very  happy  to  treat 
with  you,  sir." 

Assuredly  there  was  nothing  in  the  fiM?e  of  the  auctioneer  to  in- 
duce confidence,  particularly  when  that  confidence  related  to  the 
feelings.    He  was  a  spare,  meagre  man,  who  looked  as  if  he  saved 
even  in  himself;  with  the  light  hair  and  sallow  skin  which  distin- 
guish  the  Pwti^ese  Jew  especially,  and  the  high  nose  and  elevated 
eye  brow  which  mark  the  Jew  oil  over  the  world : — a  man  who 
divided  the  human  race  into  two  classes,  buyers  and  sellers ;  w*hoae 
atmosphere  was  trade,  the  real  of  whose  life  was  gain,  and  the  ideal, 
wealth.     Yet  to  this  incarnation  of  the  pence-table  did  Charles  re- 
solve to  unfold  his  cause  of  loitering.    Charies  was  vain  and  imagi- 
native ;  vanity  led  him  to  be  egotistical,  and  his  imagination  threw  its 
grace  over  the  oonfession,  half  of  which  it  colouia,   if  it  does  not 
create.     He  therefore  stated  to  the  auctioneer  his  desire  of  killing 
time,  till  he  killed  himself.    At  first  the  man  looked  aghast,  then  aftwd, 
and  at  last  suspicious  that  his  visitor  might  intend  to  rob,  nay  murder 
him.     He  drew  back,  and  placed  his  hand  upon  the  bell-rope ,  and 
having  also  ascertained  that  he  was  himself  next  the  door,  prepared 
to  listen  to  the  remainder  with  a  keen  suspicious  look,  which  said,  as 
plainly  as  look  could,  **  You  need  not  think  to  rob  me ;  I  am  up  to  a 
thing  or  two."     Truth,  however,  carries  its  own  conviction ;  and  the 
auctioneer  was  under  die  necessity  of  believing  that  a  person  was 
before  him  who  meditated  destroying  himself.     Suddenly  his  features 
sharpened  ;  something  appeared  to  flash  across  his  mind,  or  rather  his 
memory. 

"  Yon  are  the  very  man !"  said  he,  thinking  aloud  in  his  harry. 

A  few  words  will  explain  this  ejaculation. 

Among  the  great  riches  and  many  curiosities  whidi  the  gorgeous 
merchant  had  gathered,  and  now  widiod  to  disperse,  was  one  that  had 
been  thus  consigned  to  the  agent : — Sell  it  for  any  thing — ^nothmg — 
give  it  away ;  only,  get  rid  of  it" 

It  was  a  square  piece  of  shagreen,  on  which  were  inscribed  some 
Hebrew  characters. 

"  Sell  it!"  thought  the  auctioneer;  **  why,  nobody  would  give  him 
a  farthing  for  it !" 

Still  giving  it  away  was  against  his  principles;  and  principlea,  like 
fiusts,  are  stubborn  things  when  founded  on  interest  One  day,  how- 
ever, a  Jew,  with  whom  he  had  occasional  dealings,  threw  a  new 
light  on  the  sutged,  by  tnmalatiog  the  inscription,  which  was  pi  foUowB: 
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**  In  powowing  me,  you  possess  every  thing :  but  your  life  will  be 
mme.  Wisht  Mid  your  wishes  will  be  accomplished ;  but  at  every 
wish  I  ahall  diminish,  as  will  your  days.  Regulate  your  wishes  by 
your  life,  which  w^ill  bo  in  me.  Wilt  thou  have  me  ?  Take  me;  and 
the  Lord  God  have  mercy  upon  you !     Amen.'* 

The  shagreen  skin  was  a  talisman.  The  auctioneer  felt  exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable :  the  devil  was  the  only  individual  with  whom 
he  desired  to  have  no  dealings.  He  was  himself  a  man  who  aince 
his  oonvenion,  feared  God  and  honoured  the  king,  went  to  church  on 
a  Sunday,  and  never  bought  or  sold  stock  on  a  Friday.  All  his  trans- 
actions with  the  su^ierb  merchant,  whose  glittering  spoils  ho  was  to 
bring  to  the  hammer,  had  been  quite  out  of  the  ordinary  way  of  busi- 
ness. He  had  been  summoned  express  from  London :  late  in  the 
evening  he  saw  the  moon  rise  over  the  shadowy  turrets  of  the  stately 
dwelling,  whose  interior  was  aa  much  a  mystery  as  its  mxsier.  Be- 
fore him  stood  the  gigantic  tower,  built  by  ttfrch  light ,  and  of  which 
it  was  said  in  the  village,  that  in  the  courM  of  a  year  all  the  work- 
men employed  in  its  building  had  perished.  The  moaning  of  tJie 
wind  in  the  gloomy  brandies  was  tho  only  sound,  save  his  horse's 
steps,  in  the  yew-tree  avenue  which  led  to  lIlo  house.  He  arrived  : 
black  slaves,  silent  as  the  grave,  received  him ;  and  a  white  but  hide- 
ous dwarf  led  him  through  the  huge  and  lonely  aparmients,  lighted 
by  feur  mute  flambeau-bearers.  The  signs  of  wealth  scattered  around 
so  profusely,  forced  from  him  exclamations  of  surprvue  and  admira- 
tion ;  but  no  reply  was  elicited,  and  no  somid  of  human  voice  was 
heard  in  any  of  the  sumptuous  rooms  tlut>ugh  which  he  was  conducted. 
Sign  of  food  or  firing  thero  was  none.  At  length  they  reached  a 
chamber  hung  with  tapestry :  its  half  faded  colours  made  more  ghastly 
the  scene  it  represented— souls  suflering  in  purgatory.  The  sheets  of 
blue  flame,  the  spectral  figures  which  writhed  in  every  attitude  of 
pain,  the  wan  and  distorted  &ees,  took  a  strange  reality  of  horror  from 
the  high  wind  that  shook  the  arras,  and  tho  flickering  light  flung  over 
it  by  the  waving  torches. 

In  the  midst  of  these  pleasant  objects  of  contemplation,  at  a  little 
table,  on  which  lay  a  huge  folio  printed  in  unknown  character,  sat 
the  master  of  the  hou£:e — he  who,  it  was  said,  shunned  society,  to  dwell 
in  unbroken  and  splendid  solitude;  whose  light  shone  at  midnight 
from  the  vast  and  lonely  tower,  but  of  whose  pursuits  all  were  ignomnt. 
He  was  rather  past  the  middio  age,  intellectual  in  face,  and  stately 
in  figure ;  but  the  fiiee  was  pale  aitd  care-worn,  and  the  figure  bent, 
as  if  from  physical  weakness.  The  loose  black  gown  in  which  he 
was  wrapped,  gave  him  the  appearance  of  an  invalid,  or  of  A  recluse, 
to  whom  dress  was  matter  of  indiflbrenoe. 

"  Yon  have  seen  the  baubles  I  destine  for  the  fools  who  may  fancy 
them;  they  shall  all  be  sent  to  the  city  in  the  course  of  to-morrow: 
prepare  your  rooms  for  their  reception,  and  attend  to  the  sale.*' 

The  low,  deep,  sweet  voice  stroi^ly  contrasted  with  the  fierce  and 
abrupt  manner ;  for  the  words  were  scarcely  said,  before,  resting  his 
head  again  upon  his  hands,  he  was  immersed  in  his  open  volume. 
The  dwarf  motioned  to  tho  surprised  auctioneer  to  leave  the  room, 
reconducted  him  through  the  cosdy  but  melancholy  apartments,  and 
left  him  to  remount  his  horse  in  the  yew-tree  avenue,  without  oflfering 
either  rest  or  refreshment,  though  the  night  was  considerably  advanced. 

The  bewildered  auctioneer  hurried  on,  divided  by  mingled  fears  of 
ghosts  and  thieves;  the  large  and  dismal  branches  of  the  yews,  as  they 
swung  to  and  fro  in  the  wind,  causing  him  innumerable  alarms. 
£very  noise  was  taken  for  a  robber,  and  every  shadow  for  an  appari- 
ticm.  However,  he  arrived  in  safety  at  the  village  inn,  where  as 
many  marvels  were  ri^ated  of  the  solitary  owner  of  the  mansion  as 
mystery  always  creates.  The  whole  secret  was  settled,  by  deciding 
that  **  he  had  something  on  his  conscience ;"  and  murder,  that  favour- 
ite sin  of  the  vulgar,  was  fixed  upon.  What  uncharitable  things  in- 
ferences and  conclusions  are!  But  the  man  who,  whether  in  his 
habits  or  his  actions,  in  great  things  or  in  small,  separates  himself 
from  his  kind,  seems  to  set  every  evil  and  envk>us  feeling  of  our 
nature  in  array  against  him.  Distinction  is  purchased  at  the  expense 
of  sympathy. 

The  following  day  the  treasures  of  the  mysterious  tower  came 
pouring  in:  pictures,  statues,  gems,  shells,  china,  stuffed  beasts  and 
birds,  tables,  vases,  petrifactions,  arms,  mandarins,  &c.  &c.;  and  among 
them  the  shagreen  skin,  with  the  injunction,  *'  Sell  it  for  any  thing — 
nothing — give  it  away;  only,  get  rid  of  it.** 

Who  would  buy  it?  or,  indeed,  who  would  take  it,  with  the  denun- 
ciation attached  to  its  possession  ?  The  auctioneer  became  sincerely 
distressed ;  a  mcket  that  hod  sung  at  his  parlour-heartli  for  ten  years 
saddenly  departed ;  the  black  cat  was  missing ;  a  strange  dog  howled 
at  his  steps  for  two  successive  nights ;  his  wife  had  dreamt  of  gold 
and  running  water,  the  most  unlucky  things  in  the  world ,  and  then 
the  times  were  so  bod — the  stocks  were  falling — ^the  cholera  coming — 
the  sooner  the  shagreen  skin  was  out  of  his  bouse  the  better.  Charles 
aeemed,  as  he  aflerwanis  said,  sent  by  Providence. 

He  forthwith  mentioned  the  wonderful  charm  in  his  custody,  dwelt 
upon  its  merits  till  he  grew  quite  eloquent,  and  finally  desired  the 
youth  to  follow  him  to  the  inner  room,  where  it  hung.  It  was  a  small 
dark  chamber,  crowded  with  articles  for  sale;  but,  whether  from 
accident  or  design,  the  curiosities  were  all  of  a  wild  and  ghastly  kind. 
In  the  middle  was  a  cast  of  the  Laocoon,  the  wretched  father  and  his 
children  writhing  in  the  folds  of  the  terrible  serpents :  cruel  must 
have  been  the  eye  and  heart  of  the  soulptor  who  thus  made  agony  his 
triumph.  Against  the  wall  leant  an  Egyptian  mummy;  part  of  the 
7*Uow  liDtfn  had  been  muolledi  and  a  spectnd  Ukeness  of  humanity 


glared  from  between  the  bandages.  Near  it  was  one  of  the  frightfhl 
idols  of  the  Mexicans — a  many-headed  snake,  whose  crimson  jaws 
seemed  yet  red  with  their  human  sacrifice :  and  in  a  comer  stood 
some  quivers  of  poisoned  Indian  arrows,  and  a  gigantic  battle-axe.  To 
the  left  were  terriflc-kx>king  engines,  labelled  as  models  of  the  instru- 
ments of  torture  found  in  the  Inquisition. 

Charles  was  allowed  little  time  to  gaze  by  the  impatient  auctioneer, 
who  pointed  at  once  to  the  shagreen  skin,  which  lay  on  a  black  oak 
■table.  He  read  the  inscription ;  and  a  strange  feeling  of  vague  belief, 
and  desire  for  its  possession,  entered  his  heart.  One  wish  for  wealth, 
and  then  every  enjoyment  was  at  his  feet ;  and  truly,  a  few  yean  of 
life  were  a  slight  sacrifice,  consid^ering  that  they  would  be  taken  fhxn 
his  old  age.  Not  that  he  believed  in  any  such  nonsense — stOl,  hb 
should  like  to  try.  The  auctioneer  had  been  watching  his  eaget  look, 
as  one  accostomed  to  drive  a  hard  baigam  eyes  his  customer :  his 
whole  plan  of  action  was  arranged.  A  plum  being  his  own  ultimatum 
of  fortune  and  felicity,  he  supposed  that  would  also  be  the  aim  of  his 
visitor :  twenty  per  cent  was  in  his  opinion  fiiir  profit-^he  must  not 
expect  too  much  from  such  a  mere  speculation. 

"  You  sec,  sir,"  turning  to  Charles,  "  desperate  diseases  require  des- 
perate remedies— you  cannot  be  vfone  ofi^  and  you  may  be  better. 
Sign  this  bond  for  twenty  thousand  pounds ;  if  the  skin  answers,  it  is 
a  bargain;  if  not,  being,  as  you  say,  a  beggar,  the  agreement  is 
void — there  can  be  no  levy  where  there  are  no  effects ;  and  though 
I  have  heard  of  skinning  a  flint,  I  never  yet  could  learn  how  it  was 
managed." 

.  Charles  signed  the  bond,  and  seizing  the  shagreen  skin,  rushed  away, 
exclaiming,  **  Now  give  me  wealth — hundreds,  thousands,  milliciis  !** 

"Millions!"  almost  shrieked  the  auctioneer,  aghast— ** taken  in, 
cheated,  robbed — stop  thief!"  but  his  customer  was  lost  in  the  dark- 
ness which  had  by  this  time  set  in.  Again  Charles  wandered  through 
the  streets,  with  that  indifference  as  to  what  direction  which  spoke 
the  pre-occupied  mind ;  while  the  hurried  step  no  less  marked  the 
tumult  of  his  thoughts.  The  lamps  glittering  in  the  water,  which  lay 
below  like  a  dark  mirror,  recalled  liim  to  himself— he  was  on  ihia 
very  bridge  he  had  crcwsed  in  the  rooming.  He  was  on  it,  too,  alone; 
not  a  step  broke  the  silence  but  his  own,  and  the  depths  of  the  shadow 
which  rested  on  the  river,  vast  and  impenetrable,  were  oven  as  the 
eternity  into  which  one  moment  would  plunge  him.  But  tho  skin 
had  taken  hold  of  his  imagination. 

*'  It  is  but  another  four-and-iwenty.hours,  and  the  axperiment  wiQ 
have  been  fiiirly  tried.  We  allow  to  a  sick  man  the  indulgence  of  a 
whim,  why  not  to  a  dying  one  that  of  his  folly  f" 

So  saying,  he  turned  to  the  lodging  of  a  young  friend,  whose  hos- 
pitality he  resolved  to  ask  for  the  night.  Scott  was  at  home,  and 
hesitating  between  a  wish  for  amusement  and  a  fit  of  idleness— that 
^pleasant  idleness  which  follovra  indisposition.  Never  was  companion 
"more  acceptable :  a  good  fire  and  a  good  dinner  are  very  exhilarating 
— ^90  tlie  two  friends  were  as  gay  as  if  there  had  been  no  such  things 
as  study  and  suicide  in  tho  world.  But  Charles's  spirits  were  too 
much  those  of  feverish  excitement  to  last.  The  jest  died  upon  his 
lips ;  Scott's  questions  were  first  unanswered,  and  then  unheard :  he 
was  only  roused  from  contemplation  by  confidence. 

We  again  repeat,  that  there  is  no  temper  so  communicative  as  an 
imaginative  one.  The  poet  seems  under  a  necessity  of  sharing  with 
others  the  thoughts  he  has  half-created  and  half-coloured — end  among 
.^he  most  reserved  of  us,  who  has  not  experienced,  at  some  time  or 
other,  that  words  had  all  the  relief  of  tean  ?  One  feeling  leads  to 
another,  in  conversation  as  in  every  thing  else;  and  Charles  aooa 
found  himself  cracking  almonds,  flhiging  the  shells  into  the  fire,  and 
narrating  the  whole  history  of  his  life. 

We  shall  pass  over  his  childhood  more  briefly  than  he  did  himself— 
(it  is  curious  how  an  uncommon  position  exaggerates  our  importance 
in  our  own  eyes) — and  take  up  the  thread  of  the  narrative  when,  at 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  became  "  lord  of  himself,  that  heritage  of 
wo ;" — without  money,  without  a  profession,  and  with  rdatives  on 
whom  he  had  no  claim  but  kindness — as  if  that  were  a  claim  ever 
acknowledged  by  a  relative !  Not  that  we  would  detract  one  iota 
from  the  benevolence  which  does  exist  in  humanity ;  there  is  both 
more  gratitude  and  more  cause  for  gratitude  than  it  is  the  foshicm 
now-a-days  to  admit :  but  this  we  do  say,  that  the  obligation  is  never 
from  those  on  whom  we  have  a  claim-  Kindness  is  always  unex- 
pected ;  and  "  overcomes  us  like  a  summer  cloud,"  exciting  our  "  spe- 
cial wonder"  as  well  as  thankfulness.  In  the  present  state  of  society, 
a  noble  name,  without  its  better  part — a  noble  fortune,  is  only  an  eiip 
cumbrance  to  its  owner.  A  merely  well-bom  and  well-educated 
young  man  is  the  most  helpless  object  in  nature.  False  shame  is  in 
him  a  principle,  and  the  privation  of  poverty  is  nothing  to  its  mortifi- 
cation. His  habits  are  opposed  to  one  means  of  maintenance,  hia 
feelings  to  a  second,  and  his  pride  to  a  third.  **  Dig  he  cannot,  and  to 
beg  ho  is  ashamed.'* 

But  Charles  Smythe  had  an  energy  that  only  required  to  be  thrown 
upon  its  own  resources,  in  order  to  find  them.  He  had  literary  tastes, 
and,  still  more,  literary  talents ;  and  of  all  others,  these  are  most  con- 
scious of  their  existence  and  power.  A  few  weeks  saw  him  estab- 
lished in  an  upper  room  in  one  of  those  small  gloomy  streets  made  for 
the  poor,  and  in  which  e-^ery  city  abounds,  devoting  himself  to  study 
and  composition,  with  all  the  epergy  of  hope,  and  the  delight  of  pre- 
sent occupation*  What  a  falsehood  it  is  to  say  that  genius  and  in- 
dustry are  incompatible !  Does  one  work  of  genius  exist  that  has  not 
also  been  a  work  of  laboart 
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f  And  yet,*'  ibmI  CfaarlM,  "I  caonot  deccribe  to  you  how  my  he«rt 
cnok  within  me  when  I  first  entered  the  gloomy  ftttic,  henceforth  dee- 
lised  to  be  my  home,  my  study,  and  where  ao  ipuch  of  my  life  was  to 
fass.  I  gased  upon  the  low  ceiling,  whibh  seemed  to  press  the  air 
down  upon  me;  a  alip  of  looking-glass,  cracked  and  ooaise-grained 
enough  to  make  you  discoittented  with  even  yourself,  stuck  in  the 
plaster;  the  while-washed  walls;  the  small  stove,  like  that  in  the 
cabin  of  a  ihip;  the  wrefeched  little  wash-hand  stand;  the  common 
ehedk  fiuniture  of  the  bed ;  the  parapet  beibre  the  window— oh,  that 
panpet!  I  learned  afterwards  te  do  justice  to  the  cleanliness  o£  the 
fooffl — ^I  am  not  sure,  when,  in  cold  weather,  I  have  gone  to  the  ck- 
Onavagance  of  a  handful  of  fire,  whether  I  have  not  even  thought  it 
oomibrtaUe ;  but  to  the  pempet  my  eye  never  became  reconciled.  In 
winter  the  glaring  snow  lay  so  piled  up  on  its  ledge ;  in  summer  it 
mfiecfeed  the  hot  sun  Uke  an  oven ;  in  rainy  weather  there  the  damp 
■eemed  to  linger : — \  do  loathe  the  sight  of  a  parapet!  True,  that  in 
ny  lather's  house  there  had  been,  of  late  years,  want  of  money,  con- 
iuaion,  and  distress;  but  still  there  were  the  large  handsome  rooms, 
there  were  tlie  servants ;  and  if  our  guests  were  few,  they  had  the 
aame  speedi,  dress,  and  feelings  as  ourselves.  Now  I  found  myself  in 
another  world,  with  which  1  could  not  have  a  word,  a  hope,  an  idea, 
in  common. 

'^Stiil,  J  should  deceive  you,  if  I  told  you  that  afler  the  fust  week  I 
was  miserable.  No,  my  time  was  fully  occupied ;  I  took  an  intense 
delight  in  my  pursuits— -I  was  encouraged  by  small  success-^  felt  the 
future  was  before  me :  and  believe  me  when  I  say,  that,  hopeless, 
mined  as  I  am,  it  is  neither  the  post  nor  the  present  which  I  regret, 
but  the  future— "that  glorious  future,  to  which  1  once  devoted  myself — 
that  uobiest  sacrifice  of  our  nature-  I  luive  flung  away  the  immor- 
tality of  my  mind  Bui  remorse  is  of  all  ieelings  the  one  on  which 
*  vanity  of  vanities*  is  written. 

*'  Well,  I  pursued  this  course  of  life  fiir  nearly  two  years ;  my  works 
had  b^^un  to  attract  some  attention;  and  my  rehuivei,  finding  I  wanted 
toothing  from  them,  and  that  I  was  rather  a  distinction  to  them,  began 
to  seek  me  out 

**  Going  into  company  purely  as  a  relaxation,  I  eiyoyed  it, — to  enjoy 
yoniself  is  the  easy  method  to  give  eiyoyment  to  others ;  hence  I  be- 
came popular.  My  imagination,  always  on  the  alert  to  seek  in  real 
life  materials  for  its  solitude,  flung  its  interest  over  every  object.  I 
was  also  lively.  Wliat  a  mistake  it  is  to  confound  conversational 
vivaci^  with  good  spirits !  Few  persons  who  mix  in  society  on  the 
reputation  of  talent,  but  foel,  or  fancy,  that  there  is  a  necessity  for 
sustaining  such  reputaticm:  the  only  method  of  accomplishing  this  is 
by  saying  something  clever,  or  at  least  amusing.  You  know  that  the 
many  go  into  the  world  on  the  strength  of  rank  or  wealth — they  have 
pwrformed  their  part  when  they  have  shown  themselves,  their  dia- 
moads,  or  their  cashmeres ;  but  you  seem  to  laave  contracted  a  debt 
by  your  mere  admission—- oxmI  we  are  all  naturally  anxious  to  return 
af)  obligation.  Soon  this  exertion  for  the  amusement  of  others  grows 
a  habii-*vanity  as  usual  steps  in,  and  then  popularity  becomes  a  pas- 
•iOD.  The  worst  of  it  is,  the  want  of  moral  courage  it  engenders;  you 
aeak  too  much  to  say  the  agreeable  instead  oi  the  true.  Still,  this  is 
an  excusable  fault.  Opinion  is  an  author's  destiny;  what  marvel  that 
be  should  strive  by  every  oflbrt  to  conciliate  an  influence  so  terrible  7 
A  despotic  power  makes  slaves. 

f^  This  was  the  i^basantest  part  of  my  life.  Society  relieved  wiih- 
QOt  interrupting  my  studies.  I  r^oiced  in  my  independence,  and  was 
careless  about  my  poverty.  I  rather  disdained  than  coveted  the 
hixuries  I  saw:  alas!  we  desire  riches  more  for  others  than  ouiaelves. 
What  a  precious  thing  would  choice  be  to  life !  why  have  we  not  the 
sorrowful  privilege  of  rejection  ?  Why,  when  Laura  wished  to  be 
introduced  to  me,  did  not  some  interior  voice  worn  me  of  approaching 
misery  f 

**  I  accompanied  to  her  box  the  frieixl  who  sought  roe.  We  entered 
aofUy,  while  Sontag  was  in  the  midst  of  her  most  popular  song,  aixl 
Mv^  Herbert  at  first  did  not  perceive  us.  I  stood  behind  her,  ad- 
miring the  small  head,  placed  so  exquisitely  on  the  shoulders ;  suddenly 
she  turned — I  caimot  tell  you  the  charm  I  found  in  her  gende  and 
aoinewhat  cold  manner — the  importance  of  the  efiEect  you  produced 
ms  so  much  increased .  by  the  difliculty  there  was  in  discovering  its 
amount  Singularly  pale,  the  marble  whiteness  of  her  com{Jexion 
was  strongly  contrasted  by  the  black  hair,  the  black  dress,  and  the 
black  drooping  feathers  of  her  hat  She  well  knew  the  romantic 
style  of  her  beauty ;  it  wos  the  imagination  she  sought  to  interest :  hence 
th9  yQuifg,  the  enthusiastic,  were  the  victims  she  selected. 

f  She  said  nothing  to  me  of  my  writings ;  and  I  enjoyed  the  thought 
^t  my  vanity,  at  least,  had  not  been  enlisted  in  her  favour  .*  I  forgot 
thfl  swfiat  low  voice  that  so  oflen  asked  my  opinion,  the  knowledge 
SQ  unoQQSciously  displayed  of  my  pursuits,  and  the  lai^e  black  eyes 
whew  very  look  was  a  flattery.  I  have  oflen  wondered  why  she 
willed  to  number  me  amrnig  her  conquests :  but,  though  I  could  not 
give  rank  or  wealth,  I  could  give  a  name;  and,  as  we  always  tire  of 
what  we  do  posfeas,  she  might  desire  to  exchange  the  present  for  the 
future ;  the  poetry  she  could  not  feel,  she  wished  to  inspire.  Or,  per- 
haps, to  put  it  more  simply — vanity,  like  all  social  voices,  craves  for 
noyelly ;  and  I  had  at  least  the  merit  of  being  a  stranger.  Yet  I  could 
not  have  written  a  line  about  her  for  the  world ;  we  write  from  the 
memory  of  love,  not  its  presence.  How  could  I  have  home  to  em- 
body if)  her  image  tlie  sorrows  which  give  interest  to  poetry?  If  I 
liad  been  Petrarch,  lAura  would  never  have  been  immortalised  in 
my  verse— I  should  have  hated  the  very  glory  I  myself  hftd  cia^tad: 


what,  lay  n^  heart  bare  for  the  general  msaikitlw  ttnuoon  pity! 
No;  the  statue  I  should  raise  to  Love  would  be  like  that  of  Harpocntii. 
with  his  finger  on  his  Up. 

"  Jn  a  few  days  what  a  gulf  opened  between  n^  former  and  preaant 
self!  I  had  been  content,  industrious,  devoted  to  that  literature 
which  was  at  once  my  hope  and  my  honour-  Now,  I  was  idle,  rest- 
less ;  I  wrote — the  pen  fell  from  my  hand ;  I  read — ^the  book  dropped 
by  ray  skie.  and  I  was  loat  in  some  reverie,  in  which  her  image  waa 
paramount— ^1  my  former  occupations  were  at  an  end  ;  I  seemed  not 
to  have  an  idea  in  the  worid  that  did  not  centre  in  her. 

*^  All  the  luoming  was  merged  in  the  moment  when  afler  a  thouaaod 
of  those  small  disappointment  with  which  *  Circumstance,  that  un- 
spiritual  god,'  delights  to  mock  our  {dans,  I  perhaps  handed  her  frooa 
her  carriage  to  some  shop.  Every  evening  was  devoted  to  tlie  chano* 
of  meeting  her ;  and,  alas !  whether  I  did  or  did  not  see  her,  I  returned 
home  with  the  same  sinking  of  the  heart,  the  same  utter  depressioB 
of  spirits. 

**  For  the  first  time  I  felt  the  wide  difference  between  my  circuBa- 
stances  and  myself.  Now,  how  I  coveted  riches — how  I  envied,  ay 
haled,  their  possessors !  Now,  how  I  contrasted  the  splendid  scenes 
in  which  I  moved  with  the  wretched  home  where  I  lived !  Now, 
how  worthless  seemed  all  the  former  landmarks  of  my  ambition ! 

*'  God  in  heaven,  how  I  loved  her !  I  would  sit  for  hours,  dreaming 
all  those  brilliant  impossibilities  by  which  fate  might  unite  our  desti- 
nies.  I  placed  myself  in  situations  of  the  most  varied  interest  at  her 
side,  and  then  woke  from  my  phantasy  in  an  agony  of  shame  and 
regret  The  mere  menti<m  of  her  name  would  make  my  heart  beat 
even  to  pain;  and  yet,  with  all  this  inward  violence,  I  was  outwardly 
calm . — true  love  is  like  religion,  it  hath  its  silence  and  its  sanctity. 
I  felt  myself  worthy  of  her,  even  while  I  was  in  reality  becoming  leas 
so ;  for  the  fover  of  my  heart  preyed  upon  my  mind,  and  every  hour 
I  was  conscious  that  the  power  and  the  glory  were  departing  from  roe. 

'* Poetry  had  been  the  passion  that  love  now  was;  but  poetry 
brought  forth  its  fruit  in  due  season :  love  made  all  a  desert  except 
itself.  And  yet  how  slight  were  the  chains  that  bound  me  as  in 
fetters  of  iron !  A  look,  a  woid,  a  smile,  were  the  hieroglyphics  of 
the  heart,  as  dazzling  to  decipher  as  the  characters  on  Caliph  Vathek'a 
Damascus  sabres;  and  I  was  blinded  like  bim~indifiference  and  in- 
terest were  so  nicely  blended.  Now  I  was  chilled  by  careleas  cold- 
ness—now transported  by  some  slight  mark  of  preference,  so  slight 
that  only  passion  could  have  interpreted  it  into  hope.  The  very 
ruin  in  which  my  love  was  involving  me.  only  made  it  more  intense  : 
and  ruin,  indeed  to  me  was  its  engrossment  and  its  idleness. 

*'  Utterly  dependent  on  my  own  mental  exertions,  what  could  I  do 
with  my  miixi  such  a  chaos  7  Day  afler  day  I  was  importuned  lo 
fulfil  engagements  I  had  no  longer  the  power  of  completing.  My 
thoughts,  like  rebel  subjects,  disowned  my  authority — ^I  oonld  concen- 
trate my  attention  only  on  one  ol^ect^— Laura.  Perhaps  the  desperation 
of  my  circumstances  communicated  itself  to  my  feelings — ^I  believo 
Mrs.  Herbert  feared  the  passion  she  had  inspired.  She  shrank  fiom 
the  explanation  sudden  coldness  might  have  brought  on,  and  tried 
raillery.  Conatancy,  romance,  or  enthusiasmt  were  the  recurring 
ohjccts  of  her  sarcasm. 

"  One  evening,  when  the  large  party  met  at  her  house  had  diminiahed 
to  a  small  and  somewhat  confidential  group,  I  reipember  her  saymg, 
as  she  flung  down,  disdainfully,  a  little  engraving  from  a  gem — a  bird 
clinging  to  a  leafless  bough,  with  its  well-known  motto,  'Faithful  eren 
unio  death' — *  Well,  fine  words  are  like  fuie  clothes,  they  make  % 
great  deal  out  of  mthing.  I  oflen  think'  (turning  to  me)  *  of  the  pro- 
fiine  speech  of  the  Cardinal,  who  exclaimed  when  he  saw  the  gold 
and  jewels  oflfored  at  Rome  in  such  profusion  by  the  pious,  *  Holy 
Saints !  how  profitable  has  this  fable  of  Christianity  been  to  us !'  You 
poets  may  well  exclaim,  *  How  profitable  has  this  foble  of  love  been 
tons!' 

'* '  Abi  madam,  yop  have  naver  loved !'  replied  a  young  gentlenaa, 
who,  like  many  othen  of  his  kind,  delighted  in  talking  of  what  hm 
knew  nothirtg  about 

« «Love !'  replied  she ;  'as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  I  do  imt 
understand  the  word:  I  have  never  loved.  A  lover  is  the  persoDifi- 
cation  of  weariness ;  to  see  ttie  same  fiice,  to  hear  the  voice,  te  separate 
variety  from  amusement,  in  order  to  centre  it  all  in  oim— to  ^ind  a 
single  suflrage  sufficient  for  your  vanity.  Ah  I  to  love,  is  in  reality 
the  verb  the  Prussian  prince  coi\jugated  at  Potsdam ;'  and  she  sank 
back  on  her  seat,  as  if  fotigued  by  the  mere  recapitulation. 

"  Notwithstanding  her  art,  Laura  was  wrong  m  her  calculation.* — . 
Of  all  she  said  I  retained  only  the  one  delicious  phrase,  'I  haye  nevet 
loved.'  Instead  of  her  indifiTerence,  I  recalled  her  beauty,  as  8b# 
leant  back  on  the  sofa,  one  delicate  hand  balancing  her  cup,  whil« 
her  perfect  figure  was  half-hidden— only  to  be  more  gracefully  dis- 
played— in  a  large  cloak,  which  she  had  drawn  round  her  with  th* 
prettiest  shiver  possible.  Day  hy  ^y  niy  siuiation  became  roont 
wretched;  erne  resource  alone  was  left  me, — the  gaming  table;  and 
there  a  transient  success  added  suspense  to  my  other  miseries. 

"The  desire  of  mortifying  a  fancied  rival,  one  evening  threw  un- 
usual soflness  itito  Laura's  manner ;  she  toqk  'my  arm,  and  chamse 
leading  us  into  a  small  a4iacent  rooin,  had  seated  herself  on  ope  of 
the  divans  before  she  perceived  we  were  alone.  I  saw  her  turn  pal^ 
and  avoid  my  loook ;  but  it  was  too  late^ — ^my  heart  liad  found  utter- 
ance. Scott  I  need  tell  you  only  her  hist  words, — ^And  if  I  did 
marry,  do  you  think  it  wouU  be  a  fortune-hunter  f ' 

f  I  IMS  fion  hw  &et,«iid  my  twolutioo  vm  takwn.    I  had  abwdy 
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•aorifioed  to  Lttuim  my  hopei,  my  principles,  my  ambition,  my  ibrfime; 
one  only  Bacrifice  remained,  and  that  was  my  life.  Still,  some  rem- 
nant of  my  ancient  int^rity  bade  me  desire  to  leave  enough  behind 
me  to  pay  my  debts..  Again  I  had  recourse  to  the  gaming-table ;  but 
the  fortune  which  had  aided  me  to  evil,  deserted  me  fi>r  good :  I  left 
Uie  room  with  a  single  shilling  m  my  pocket. 

"  It  was  long  after  midnight  when  I  sought  my  lodgings.  The  pale 
weary  look  of  tlie  girl  who  opened  the  door  reproached  me  with  my 
sdfish  thoughdesaness,  in  thus,  on  a  cold  raw  night  early  in  spring, 
detaining  the  poor  from  their  neeedful  rest  The  mother  was  by  her 
side,  and  she  appeared  far  more  worn  out  than  the  daughter.  I  have 
been  too  engrossed,  or  I  might  before  have  tdd  you  of  the  kindliness 
of  the  one,  and  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  other.  Now  that  the 
image  of  £llen  Cameron  rises  before  me  in  all  its  childish  and  inno- 
cent beauty ;  when  I  think  of  the  thousand  little  acts  of  kindness— I 
ooald  almost  say  tenderness — that  escaped  fiom  her  so  unconsciously, 
I  wiKider  that  my  heart  never  took  her  £br  its  ol^ect  of  imagination 
and  passion.  But  there  is  a  destiny  in  all  things,  and  in  none  more 
than  in  love. 

** '  1  shall  not  detain  you  long,'  said  I,  as  I  entered  their  little  parlour. 
Will  you  believe  me  when  I  say,  the  uppermost  feeling  in  my  mind  was 
distaste  at  its  poor  and  wretched  appearance  ?  The  grate  smoked, 
and  the  thick  air  was  bitter  and  oppressive  to  breathe.  Drawing  the 
broken  China  inkstand  towards  roe,  I  wrote  on  the  back  of  a  letter  the 
tfttignment  of  my  property  (n^  property!)  to  Mrs.  CameroiK.  I  gave 
her  the  paper,  and  told  her  that  important  business  forced  me  to  leave 
London  at  once ;  that  I  could  not  pay  the  rent  now  due,  but  that  the 
sale  of  even  my  few  eftects  would  ntiafy  her  claims. 

" '  You  are  not  going  to  leave  us  7 '  said  the  woman,  on  whose 
memory  one  or  two  small  services  I  had  rendered  her  had  made  a 
deeper  impression  than  the  fear  of  losing  by  a  lodger  so  poor  as  myself 
I  gave  a  briefer  rej^  than  should  have  met  such  kindness,  and  hur* 
ried  from  the  door.  As  I  went  down  the  street,  I  looked  back ;  Kllen, 
was  standing  on  the  steps  watohing  roe  :  she  met  my  eye,  and  instantly 
retreated.  I  caught  the  last  glance  of  that  young  and  &ir  fece,  and 
felt  aa  if  my  good  angel  had  deserted  me.  I  passed  hastily  through 
the  close  and  narrow  streets  around  my  home.  Dizzy,  confused  witli 
the  excitement  of  despair,  I  was  starded  by  the  hour  striking  one,  two, 
three,  four.  I  was  standing  before  the  illuminated  clock  of  St  BrideV 
Mockery,  thus  to  trace  the  progress  of  time  in  light !  mark  it  rather 
by  shadows  dark  and  heavy  as  its  own.  Half  an  hour  would  bring 
me  to  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  there  I  could  ofier  up  the  fearful  sacrifice 
Fate  demanded  from  Necessity. 

From  this  period  we  already  know  the  story,  and  need  not  follow 
Charles  in  his  narrative  of  the  small  causes  which  had  detorred  him 
firom  Hie  act,  to  the  wild  hope,orzadier  curiosity,  which  now  induced 
him  to  wait  for  the  moirow. 

**  I  have  no  choice,"  said  he  at  last;  "between  myself  and  the  past 
there  is  a  wide  gulf;  i  cannot  again  unite  quiet  industry  and  enthusias- 
tic energy ;  I  can  no  longer  merge  the  actual  present  in  the  imagined 
future.     A  bitter  fooling  of  envy  rankles  within  me.    I  do  not  say 
that  there  is  nothing  worth  living  for,  but  that  there  is  nothing  within 
my  reach.     I  am  weary  of  thii  life  of  literary  drudgery,  whose  toil  is 
so  incessant,  and  whose  reward  is  so  distant    I  am  stang  to  the  very 
soul  by  the  criticisms  on  what  I  have  already  done.    The  praise  does 
not  gratify  me,  because  it  is  diat  of  kindness,  or  of  motive,  instead  of 
appreciation;  the  censure  mortifies  me,-~-even  while  I  deny  its  truth ; 
but  I  say,  what  is  opinion,  when  the  smallest  pique  against  myself, 
or  even  my  friends — ^when  envy  or  pure  stupiili^  will  turn  the 
balanee  against  me,  and  withhold  finm  me  my  so  anxiously-sought, 
my  just  meed  of  praise  ?     Again,  I  feel  that  youth  is  rapidly  passing, 
and  with  it  that  happiness  which  youth  only  can  enjoy.     What  will 
tt  avail  me,  even  if  future  years  bring  me  pleasures  for  which  I  no 
longer  care, — pleasures  which,  if  I  could  command  them  now,  would 
send  the  blood  through  my  pulses  as  if  it  bore  a  thousand  lives  ?   It  is 
easy  to  tell  me  that  every  lot  has  its  annoyances.     I  believe  notliing 
which  1  have  not  known.     Give  me  the  wealth  you  say  has  ils  cares 
and  its  vexations ;  let  me  try  them;  let  me  at  least  choose  my  destiny, 
and  then  take  my  dhance.     Why  should  1  wear  out  a  dreary  life  in 
poverty  atid  obscurity,  while  I  loathe  Ihe  one  and  despise  the  other  ? 
There  are  who  may  talk  of  calm  content,  of  gliding  unnoticed  through 
the  road  of  life :  let  those  who  like  such  ignoble  path  follow  it.     Did 
I  make  myself  f  did  I  wish  to  enter  on  this  mortal  struggle  t  did  I  give 
myself  foelings,  ideas,  or  wishes  f  did  I  create  this  difl^nce  between 
myself  and  my  situation?  In  what  am  I  to  blame  f   Can  I  help  being 
most  unutterably  wretched  ?    Tell  me  not  of  the  benevolence  shown 
in  the  organization  of  this  worid ;  in  every  part  pain  and  soitow  reign 
triumphant    True,  we  are  promised  a  reward  hereafter;  but  that  is 
to  depend  upon  conduct,  wli^ich  is  alwaj's  difticuU  sometimes  impossi- 
ble, to  control.    My  futurity  rests  upon  my  belief,  as  if  I  could  believe 
what  I  chose.    This  is  a  bad,  miserable  fltate< — so  bad,  that  any  change 
must  be  made  for  the  better,  at  least  to  me.     I  cannot  go  back  upon 
the  past;  I  delude  myself  no  longer.     Why  should  I  slave  to  leave 
behind  me  a  rich  legacy  of  thought  for  the  careless  or  ungrateful  ? 
A  year  ago  I  woukl  not  have  bartered  the  world  of  fame  for  the  world 
of-enjoyraent ;  both  are  equally  beyond  me,  but  I  pine  now  for  thi  latter ; 
and,  vf^anting  that,  for  the  calm  and  the  quiet  of  the  cold  dark  grave. 
The  terrible  passion  of  death  is  upon  me;  I  long  for  that  eternity  which, 
whether  of  torture,  or  annihilation,  or  of  a  higher  existence,  will  free 
me  from  the  intolerable  burden  of  lifo.'* 
'*  Two  gentlemen  ta  Mr*  Smytht,"  8«id  a  ptorwnt,  opening  the  door. 


Ill  one  of  them  Charles  recognized  the  auctioneer.  *'Ha,  ha!  .yoi^ig 
gentleman,  come  to  claim  the  payment  of  my  bond ;  this  worthy  roajB 
will  soon  shew  you  it  is  due." 

The  other,  whose  solemnity  was  in  singular  contrast  with  the  flurry 
of  his  companion,  now  announced  himself  as  Mr.  Greaves,  solicitor,  of 
Ch^cery  Lane,  in  whose  custody  was  placed  the  will  of  the  lata 
Charles  Smythe,£sq. 

"He  was  the  richest  man  on  'Change,  sir — it's  lucky  for  jrou  that 
your  name  is  spelt  with  a  y  and  an  e — ^he  made  you  his  hair  because 
you  are  his  namesake :  but  I  have  a  copy  of  the  will  with  me,  if  you 
ploase  to  heaif  it  read." 

Charles  sat  bewildered ;  but  his  friend  Scott,  as  he  was  not  the 
heir,  retained  his  senses,  and  boggling  them  to  be  seated,  poured  oat  a 
couple  of  glassed  of  daret;  whereupon  the  lawyer,  after  draining  one 
of  them,  began  to  read  the  will,  which  stated,  that  <*I,  Charles  Smythe, 
being  of  sound  mind  and  body,  <S^.  &c.  &«.,  do  will  and  bequeath  t» 
Charles  Smythe,  my  namesake,  and,  I  believe,  distant  relation  (our 
names  being  spelt  alike),  son  of,  &c.  &c.,  all  o£  the  property  I  possess 
at  the  time  of  my  decease." 

And  then  followed  such  a  list  of  estates  here,  and  states  there, 
mortgages  in  every  county  in  England,  and  money  vested  in  the  stocks 
of  every  known  capital — ^English,  French,  Russian,  and  American— 
that  ScoU  began  to  think  the  late  Henry  Smythe  must  have  been  the 
possessor  of  Fortunatus's  purse.  The  will  was  ended,  and  the  littla 
auctioneer  could  contain  himself  no  longer.  • 

"  The  luckiest  thing  in  the  world  that  we  met  to-day  !  I  was  in 
such  a  fright  lest  you  should  have  drowned  yourself;  but  I  had  yon 
watehed  safe  m  here — and  my  boy  saw  a  pie  come  in;  so  I  thought 
you'd  be  sure  to  live  till  after  dinner.  Mr.  Greaves  has  been  out 
hunting  for  you  all  day.  Lord  love  you?  they're  teking  on  so  abont 
you  at  your  lodgings ;  and  Mr.  Greaves  was  afraid  you  had  come  to  il 
a  bad  end.  Well,  he  was  fogged  out  when  he.  called  on  me;  and 
'  quite  down  in  the  mouth  to  think  that  a  yonng  man  should  mak^ 
>  away  with  himself  just  as  he  came  in  to  snch  a  fine  fortune :  but  I 
heartened'  him  up.  We  had  a  beef-steak  together,  and  then  came  00 
here:  ghid  to  find  you  alive  and  merry." 

Scott  could  not  restrain  his  laughter;  but  Charles  sat  gloomily  fold- 
ing and  unfolding  the  sliin  of  shagreen,  which  he  had  taken  from  hit 
pocket 

"  I  must  say  good  night,"  said  the  solicitor,  who  had  just  finishetf 
the  last  glass  of  claret;  "I  keep  regular  hours — alwasrs  at  home  b)* 
twelve,  and  have  a  long  way  to  go.    I  will  call  on  you  to-morrow- 
ten  o'clock  precisely — ^Mr.  Smythe:  we  have  not* a  little  business  ta 
settle.    Good  night!" 

"And  good  night  gentlemen,"  added  the  auctioneer;  and  then 
addressing  Charles  more  particularly,  "  I  have  a  large  amount  to  make 
up  by  the  15lii  of  this  month,  so  hope  you  won't  forget  our  littlo 
account  I  am  sure  you  won't  grudge  the  mcHiey,  considering  the 
luck  die  skin  has  brought  you.  Wish  you  joy  of  your  good  fortune!" 
"And  I  wish,"  exclaimed  Charles,  "  that  you  may  break  your  neck 
going  down  stairs." 

This  kind  forevirell  was,  however  lost  on  its  ol^ect  who  had  just 
closed  the  door. 

"  What  a  lucky  fellow  you  are!  I  congratulate  you  from  my  hean»" 
said  Scott 

"  This  accursed  skin !"  exclaimed  Charles. 

"  Why,  you  are  not  silly  enough  to  think  that  has  any  thing  to  do 

\  with  it!    By  the  by,  how  shamefully  that  rascally  auctioneer  has  taken 

:  you  in!     He  knew  of  the  will  beforehand,  and  has  played  nicely  upon 

:  your  excited  mind.    I  hope  you  mean  to  dispute  the  payment  of  the 

bond?" 

A  loud  noise  in  the  passage  interrupted  their  conversation. 
They  say  gravity  is  the  centre  of  attraction ;  I  rather  diink  that  noise 
is.    Nothing  so  soon  assembles  the  inhabitants  of  a  house  as  a  loud 
and  sudden  noise  :  it  did  so  in  the  present  instance. 

"For  the  love  of  God,  run  for  a  surgeon;  he  is  quite  senseless!" 
'  And  the  firat  thing  tlie  friends  saw  was  Mr.  Greaves  and  the  servant 
*  raising  the  body  of  the  auctioneer. 

Charies  faint  and  trembling,  grasped  tho-  bannisters:  Scott  sprang 
forward. 

"  The  whole  College  of  Physicians  can  do  him  no  good:  he  has 
.  broken  his  neck!" 

"  Do  you  now  doubt,"  exclaimed  Charies,  "  my  fatal  power  f  Behold 
how,  within  the  last  minute,  the  skin  has  shrunk !" 

"  Your  good  luck  has  turned  your  brain.     I  advise  you  to  go  home, 
and  be  bled  and  blistered,"  said  Scott    "The  broken  neck  of  the 
I  uictioneer  is  just  an  unlucky  coincidence." 

"  It  is  ray  terrible  destiny  !"  cried  Charles  Smythe. 
Wealth,  wealth  unboimded,  and  which  every  day  some  lucky 
i  diance  served  to  increase,  was  now  in  Charles  Smythe's  possession — 
he  had  all  of  pleasure,  all  of  luxury,  excepting  their  enjoyment ;  fyr 
the  weight  was  on  his  spirits,  and  the  worm  at  his  heart.  His  slightest . 
wish  was  invariably  accomplished ;  but  at  every  wish  the  skin  of 
shagreen  diminished,  and  with  it  he  felt  his  health  and  strength 
decline.  He  fotmd  he  had  but  one  reserve — to  desire  nothing. 
Gradually  his  splendid  abode  became  a  solitude,  and  his  habits  tho^ft 
of  an  ascetic.  He  ate  before  he  was  hungry,  lest  he  should  wish  for 
food;  he  slept  with  his  nigfat^lraught  drugged  wilh  laudaniun,  last  he 
should  crave  repose. 

Once,  and  once  only,  he  met  Launt    He  tamed,  iioia  hw  with 
loMhingt  war  notshe  the  causb  ofhls  prawnt  dooml    Mn.  Herbert 
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marked  Yum  avoidance  with  a  tweet  laugh  and  stinging  jest : — **  So 
much  ibr  a  romantic  attachment !  My  poet-lover  has  not  a  guinea  in 
the  world,  and  he  vows  eternal  constancy  aux  beaux  yeux  de  ma  cas- 
.  tette.  He  becomes  a  miUionairet  and  n^ua  avont  chang6  tout  cela — 
the  passionate  and  the  elevated  degenerates  into  the  indiflferent  and 
tiie  calculating.     Never  tell  me  of  disinterested  love  !" 

There  was  perhaps  some  bitterness  in  tliis ;  but  when  vnts  a  woman 
ever  witty  without  being  bitter?    Think  for  a  moment  hoW  her  feel- 
ings must  have  been  frozen  before  they  could  sparkle,  and  how  their 
,edge  must  have  been  ground  down  beibrc  they  became  so  keen ;  bril- 
liant and  caustic  words  are  but  the  outward  type  of  that  which  is  within. 

**  I  will  consult  a  physician  to-morrow,"  said  Charles  Smythe  one 
night,  aAer  he  had  spent  about  an  hour  in  gaaang  alternately  on  his 
pale  and  altered  &ce  in  -the  glass,  and  then  on  the  skin  of  shagreen 
now  roost  wofully  diminished. 

Next  morning  saw  his  carriage  at  Dr.  Thomson's  door.  lie  was 
shown  into  a  back  room,  fitted  up  as  a  study.  Large  and  learned 
volumes  lined  the  sides;  above  the  fire-place  stood  a  row  of  gloss 
phials,  each  containing  a  snake,  a  frog,  a  lizard,  preserved  in  spirits 
of  wijac  ;  and  on  the  table  lay  open  a  huge  portfolio  of  ghastly-iooking 
prints.  Somehow  or  other,  it  was  a  room  that  gave  you  great  confi- 
dence in  your  doctor : — you  thought,  what  a  clever  man  he  must  be ! 
The  patient  now  entered  on  his  history.  At  its  finish,  the  phj^ician 
no  longer  restrained  his  reassuring  smile — *'I  will  give  you  my 
advice,  though  I  very  much  doubt  your  taking  it:  enlist  for  six 
months  in  any  marching  regiment  you  can  find,  and  permit  me  to 
throw  this  piece  of  shagreen  behind  the  fire.** 

So  saying,  he  took  up  the  talisman,  and  was  about  to  suit  the  action 
to  the  word,  when  Charles  snatched  it  from  him  with  a  piercing  cry, 
and  rushed  out  of  the  house.  He  then  directed  his  coachman  to  drive 
to  Sir  Henry  Halfbrd's.  He  was  shewn  into  an  elegant  drawing-room; 
a  large  glass  reflected  the  crimson  colour  flung  on  his  countenance  by 
the  curtains:  it  was  a  very  reviving  shade.  Again  the  patient  began 
his  narrative,  wluch  was  listened  to  this  time  with  the  most  touching 
attention.  Sir  Henry  took  his  hand  with  an  air  of  almost  aflfectionate 
interest — said  something  about  over-excitement,  nerves,  and  genius — 
wrote  a  prescription — advised  quiet  and  country  air.  "  Titke  some 
pretty  place,  quite  retired,  but  near  enough  to  town  for  a  morning's 
drive  to  bring  you  to  London ;  for  I  must  see  you  again — not  oflen,  I 
hope ; — ^not  oflen,  I  am  sure !"  muttered  the  physician,  as  his  patient 
mdidrew. 

Charles  Smythe  now  resolved  on  taking  a  place  in  the  country ; 
but  he  equally  resolved  on  wishing  nothing  about  it.  He  would  drive 
a  few  miles  out  of  town,  and  take  the  first  place  to  let  that  he  liked. 
The  horses  baited  at  a  small  country  inn ;  he  had  lunched  ;  and  tlien, 
for  fear  he  might  get  weary,  and  wish  for  a  stroll,  he  wandered  out. 
It  WHS  an  unsually  hot  day,  in  an  unusually  forward  spring ;  but  the 
sunshine  was  cheerful,  and  the  heat  was  soflcned  by  the  wide  and 
leafy  branches  of  the  elm-trees  whose  boughs  met  overhead.  The 
hedges  were  covered  with  May,  in  the  fragile  and  fragrant  luxuri- 
ance of  its  short-Uved  blossom.  On  each  side  were  meadows  of  deep 
grass,  now  of  a  dark  and  shadowy,  now  of  a  bright  and  glittering 
green,  as  the  sunbeam  oi>  the  cloud  passed  alternately  over  them.  A 
low  but  pleasant  murmur,  the  whisper  of  leaves,  the  chirrup  of  the 
birds,  the  stir  of  insect  wings,  was  on  the  air ;  and  as  the  invalid 
wound  down  the  green  lane,  he  forgot  for  a  while  how  rich  and  how 
wretched  he  was.  His  thoughts  wandered  in  as  desultory  a  manner 
as  he  did  himself,  fixing  rather  on  objects  without  than  within.  He 
was  roused  from  his  reverie  by  that  sudden  rustling  among  the  boughs 
which  tells  the  approach  of  a  summer  shower.  The  luj^t  hpUcbes 
of  the  ash  were  tossed  aside  by  the  wind,  and  a  few  bca>'y  drops  fell 
almost  one  by  one.  A  large  black  cloud  darkened  tlie  sky,  and  a 
burst  of  distant  thunder  rolled  up(m  the  air. 

"To  be  caught  in  the  rain  will  give  me  my  death  of  cold," 
exclaimed  Charles,  almost  unconsciously  hurrying  forward.  For  a 
moment  he  hesitated  whether  he  should  not  wish  the  rain  to  cease ; 
but  the  remedy  was  worse  than  the  disease  so  on  he  went.  Luckily, 
a  sudden  turn  in  the  lane  shewed  him  a  place  of  shelter ;  he  soon 
reached  the  stona  porch  of  a  small  cottage,  and  paused  there,  gaining 
breath  and  resolution  to  ask  admission.  Built  in  a  heavy  Gothic  style 
of  architecmre,  the  cottage  looked  as  if  it  had  formerly  been  the  lodge 
of  some  park.  In  one  of  the  windows  sat  a  girl :  her  head  was  bent 
on  her  hand,  and  her  fair  hair,  simply  parted  on  the  forehead,  was 
covered  by  a  square  cap,  or  rather  coif.  Surely  he  knew  her  face ! 
She  looked  up,  and  their  eyes  met ;  another  instant,  and  the  door 
stood  open ; — ^it  was  Ellen  Cameron !  Such  a  smile  and  such  a  blush, 
such  a  beautiful  agitation  as  that  with  which  he  was  welcomed !  She 
recognized  him  at  the  first  glance,  as  he  did  her  at  the  second. 

**  My  mother  will  be  so  glad  to  see  you !"  was  her  exclamation ; 
•and  he  was  sUbwn  into  the  prettiest  little  room  that  ever  was  crowded 
with  flowers,  or  opened  into  a  garden  whose  roses  looked  in  at  the 
window.  There  her  mother  was  sitting ;  and  Charles  was  touched 
(how  oouU  he  be  otherwise  f)  by  the  earnest  and  simple  delight  of 
his  welcome. 

Their  history  was  soon  told.  Mrs.  Cameron's  lawsuit  liad  been 
decided  in  her  &vour,  and  their  present  competency  was  rendered 
more  delicious  by  past  pover^.  They  had  immediately  lefl  London ; 
and  this  accoimted  for  Charles's  not  having  been  able  to  find  them 
out  when  he  made  the  endeavour,  which,  in  justice  to  his  gratitude, 
we  ought  to  mentkm  he  had  done.  ' 

**  Your  books  are  quite  nfe,"  said  Mn.  CameroD, ' "  and  so  is  your 


writing-table ;  but  they  are  in  Ellen's  room,  ibr  she  is  a  great 
reader." 

Ellen  blushed  to  the  temples.  Their  visitor  fmiled  when  he  remem- 
bered how  little  his  leoraed  and  ponderous  tomes  were  likely  to 
interest  the  young  and  fair  creature  who  had  ihem  in  her  care. 

Charles  Smythe  was  pressed  to  stay  dinnc  r.  He  consented ;  and 
the  day  poMed  pleasantly  enough  to  make  him  say,  towards  evening, 
*'  I  wish  I  could  find  a  house  to  suit  nie."  Ilie  wtnds  **  I  wish'* 
struck  upon  his  heart  with  a  cold  chill,  which  was  foi|potten  as  ha 
thought  how  very  lovely  the  flush  of  delight  made  EUen'a  always 
beautiful  face. 

Wo  will  omit  the  love-making,  as  it  must  be  personal  to  be  plea- 
sant ;  and  come  to  the  conclusion,  which  every  reader  can  bgr  this 
time  foresee,  viz.  matrimony.  The  bright  and  buoyant  month  of  June, 
the  brightest  of  all  our  year,  witnessed  Charles  Smythe's  mairiage. 
The  bells  were  yet  ringing  a  joyous  peal,  softened  by  the  distaooe 
into  music,  as  he  stood  with  a  folded  paper  in  his  hand  by  a  small 
ebon  escritoire.  *'  Why,"  said  be,  "  should  I  be  weak  enough  to 
allow  a  vain  delusion  to  prey  upon  my  spirits  and  wear  avimy  my 
health  ?  No  doubt  being  exposed  to  the  open  air  shrinks  up  the  skin : 
for  three  months  I  will  not  look  at  it."  lie  locked  the  drawer,  and  tamed 
to  meet  his  beautiful  bride,  whose  light  step  now  entered  the  room. 

To  use  the  establiriied  phrsfK,  three  months  of  uninterrvpied  hi4>- 
piness  glided  away — a  phrase,  though  in  frequent  use,  whose  accu- 
racy I  greatly  doubt;  there  being  no  such  thing  as  uninterrupted  hai> 
piness  any  how  or  any  where.  But  one  morning,  while  wandering 
through  the  shadowy  walks  with  which  his  gardens  abounded,  ho 
heard  the  voices  of  his  wife  and  her  mother.  He  looked  tfarou^  the 
boughs,  for  one  moment,  on  the  fair  and  young  face  whose  beauty 
was  so  precious  in  his  eyes — sp  precious,  lor  he  felt  how  entirely  it 
was  his  own.  7'here  was  something  at  once  womanly  and  childiah 
in  Ellen's  love  for  her  husband — womaidy  in  its  devotion,  childiah 
in  its  implicit  reliance^— one  of  those  worshipping,  exaggerating, 
uplooking  attachments  which  it  is  to  satisfactory  to  man's  vanity  fo 
inspire.  But  an  expression  of  strong  anxiety  was  on  her  face,  and 
her  cheek  was  very  pale.  Charles  was  just  about  to  step  forward 
and  kiss  it  into  colour,  when  the  sound  of  his  own  name  arrested  his 
advance. 

*'  I  would  not,  dearest,  alarm  you  unnecessarily/*  said  Mra.  Came- 
ron ;  *'  but  you  must  make  Charleys  have  mediod  advice :  hs  looks 
wretchedly  ill,  and  grows  worse  every  day." 

He  saw  Kllen  start,  as  if  first  awakened  to  die  terrible  oenscious- 
ne&8  of  her  husband's  ill  health — ^he  saw  her  bow  her  foce  on  her 
hands  in  an  agony  of  tears ;  but  he  staid  not  lo  console  her — ^his  heart 
was  hardened  ;»y  the  fear  of  death.  '*  I  have  been  married  three 
months  to-day ;  1  will  go  and  look  at  the  skin  of  shagreen."  While 
unlocking  the  writing-case  in  which  it  lay,  he  caught  sight  of  his 
shadow  in  a  gloss  opposite :  he  beheld,  as  it  were,  the  spectre  of  him- 
self. Shuddering,  he  hurriedly  opened  the  drawer.  **  The  skin  of 
shagreen  is  not  here !"  exclaimed  he — and  sank  on  the  sofa  breathless 
with  delight.  The  fotal  skin  had  disappeared,  and  yet  he  lived ! 
"  F^ool,  fool  that  I  have  been,  lo  allow  o  nameless  dread  to  poiaon  my 
food,  to  fever  my  sleep !  £llen,  my  sweet  Ellen,  we  shall  be  happy 
yet !"     The  remembrance  of  her  sorrow  rose  to  his  mind. 

No  longer  stem  and  selfish  with  a  gloomy  dread,  he  opened  the 
window ;  to  cross  the  turf  would  bring  him  to  her  aide  immediately. 
The  wind  swept  through  the  casement,  and  blew  the  pdpers,  d^c.  to 
his  feet.  He  turned  pale,  his  eyes  swam ;  every  other  object  wss 
indistinct,  for  uppermost  of  all  lay  the  skin  of  shagreen;  but  so  small, 
no  wonder  he  had  overlooked  it — it  was  the  size  of  a  willow-leaC 
fragile  and  withered  as  they  ar^  with  the  first  frost!  How  prodigal 
of  lift?  had  the  last  three  months  been ! — ^not  the  slightest  wish  of 
Ellen's  but  had  found  an  echo  in  his !  Why,  the  mere  hope  that  a 
summer-day  would  not  bring  premature  destruction  to  a  half^blowc 
nffc— -even  such  light  words  were  those  of  the  grave  !  What  isas 
Ellen's  self  but  a  Ix'autiful  deatli? 

Again  every  faculty  was  absorbed  in  a  passionate  longing  for  lifo 
— lifiB  under  any  circumstances.  He  left  his  home  on  the  instant; 
wrote  from  London,  that  pressing  businev  took  him  abroad  for  some 
time ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  week  he  was  settled  in  a  solitary  cot- 
tage at  Cliflon.  }i€te  his  days  passed  in  a  melancholy  monotony ; 
he  rose  at  the  seme  hour,  took  a  long  walk,  dined,  walked  again,  and 
then  slept  He  read  no  books,  he  saw  no  friends,  he  had  no  wish 
but  for  life ;  and  night  afler  night  he  examined  the  frail  remnant  of 
shagreen,  and  as  often  found  it  undiminished.  At  this  rate  he  might 
live  for  year^ — and  his  heart  leaped  for  joy  at  the  thought  of  this  dull 
and  unnatural  existence.  Youth,  wealth,  fame,  love,  Imd  all  merged 
in  the  dread  of  death. 

It  was  a  fine  sof)  evening  in  September,  when  he  leant,  as  ww 
his  wont,  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  window,  watching  with  fixed  but 
languid  gase  the  deep  shadows  of  the  trees,  while  every  open  spate 
was  silver  with  the  light  of  the  moon — the  hunter's  moon,  as  the  large 
bright  orb  of  that  month  is  called.  The  garden  was  close  to  the 
road,  and  the  step  and  voice  of  the  fow  passers-by  were  distinctly 
heard.  Suddenly  one  went  along  singing :  it  was  a  yoong  voice, 
but  botlf  air  and  words  were  sad.    Charles  caught  the  flnt 

O  leave  me  to  my  sorrow, 

For  my  heart  is  oppress'd  to-day  I 
O  leave  me,  and  to^monow 

Dark  doads  will  have  pasi'd  away ! 


irfiE  itNirE. 
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The  song  died  in  the  distance ;  not  so  in  the  heart  of  the  reclnse. 
**  I  may,"  taid  the  miserable  slave  of  himself,  '*  be  left  to  my  sorrow ; 
hut  when  will  my  dark  clonds  pass  away  f  Never  till  they  deepen 
into  the  night  of  death !  Buoyant  and  reckless  spirit  of  my  youth, 
all  ye  thousand  hopes  that  bore  me  up  as  with  the  wings  of  an  eagle, 
where  are  ye  now  ?  The  knowledge  I  acquired,  the  fiime  for  which 
I  burned,  the  wealth  I  so  coveted — all  mine,  yet  not  mine !  And 
must  all  that  makes  life  t^ssirable  be  purchased  but  by  the  loss  of 
life  f  Is  this  the  secret  of  existence  f  At  what  a  price  of  wretched- 
ness must  even  this  miserable  and  monotonous  life  be  bought !  My 
poor  Ellen,  what  must  my  absence  seem  to  her!** 

As  the  image  of  his  yo^mg  and  deserted  wife  rose  before  him  in 
all  its  gentle  beauty,  a  gush  of  tenderness  softened  him  for  the 
moment.  "My  sweet  Ellen!"  exclaimed  he,  almost  unconsciously, 
"would  to  God  you  were  here!" 

**  Ah,  now  I  dare  speak  lo  you  !*'  whispered  a  sweet  low  voice. 

Ixtve  was  mightier  than  fear;  and  happy  as  herself,  he  kissed  away 
the  tean  that  (oil  thick  aiid  fast  from  the  sweet  eyes  raised  so  timidly 
to  his  own. 

"  How  could  you  leave  me  ?  who  would  watch  over  you  with 
afifection  like  mine  ?" 

At  these  words  he  started  from  his  seat,  and  snatched  the  skin  of 
shagreen — it  wns  reduced  to  a  mere  shred.  "  Ellen,"  exclaimed  he, 
grasping  her  arm,  "  do  you  see  this  accursed  thing  ?  it  is  my  life ;  one 
other  wish  is  my  death-warrant !" 

He  looked  on  the  ghastly  terror  which  marked  his  wife's  features; 
his  heart  misgave  him  for  her  agony ;  and  again,  almost  unwittingly, 
he  wished  her  fear  might  cease !  A  deadly  pain  rushed  over  him, 
his  eyes  closed  even  on  that  beToved  countenance ;  he  strove  to  speak, 
die  words  died  in  an  inarticulate  murmur ;  a  frightful  convulsion  dis- 
torted his  face  as  it  sank  on  Ellen's  shoulder ; — ^his  last  breath  and 
the  skm  of  shagreen  had  passed  away  together ! 


THE    KNIFE. 

Wha-t  a  pretty,  fair,  delicate-looking  girl  was  Harriet  Ljmn !  how 
well  I  remember  her,  with  her  small  black  silk  bonnet,  casting  a 
deeper  shadow  on  the  light-brown  hair  that  escaped  in  wvvcs  rather 
than  curls  from  the  bondnge  of  her  cap;  the  neat  white  handkerchief, 
the  dark'  stuff*  dress,  the  full  sleeves  a  little  turned  back  from  the  slen- 
der wrist,  and  hands  whose  soilness  had  been  unii\jured  by  their  ordi- 
nary employment — that  of  plaiting  the  finest  stmw.  Many  a  sum- 
mer's evening  have  I  seen  her  stand  at  the  gate  of  tlie  cottage-garden, 
over  which  hung  a  cherry-tree,  the  pride  of  her  uncle ;  indeed,  mther 
a  source  of  congratulation  to  the  village  at  large,  so  much  was  its 
size  and  fertility  admired  by  strangers — so  beautiful  in  spring,  witli 
its  avalanche  of  white  blossom — so  rich  in  summer,  witli  its  multitude 
of  crimson  berries.  There  would  Harriet  stand,  the  shining  straws 
passing  with  rapidity  through  her  slight  fingers  ;  with  a  gentle  smile 
and  a  kind  word  for  all  those  passen-by  whom  she  knew,  and  a  deep 
blush  and  sudden  attention  to  her  work  for  all  whom  she  knew  not. 
Harriet  was  not  a  native  of  our  part  of  the  country;  her  parents*  death 
had  thrown  her  on  the  kindness  of  an  uncle  and  aunt,  who,  having 
no  child  of  their  own,  were  happy  to  adopt  her.  Some  little  rough- 
ness in  that  course  which  is  said  never  to  run  smooth — very  true  love 
— would  seem  to  be  the  woret  history  that  could  be  connected  with 
the  pretty  peasant  But  not  so :  her  arrival  in  our  countiy  was  attend- 
ed by  one  of  those  terrible  incidents  .which  make  humanity  shudder  at 
itself,  and  which  are  awful  in  proportion  to  their  rareness  It  is  taking 
nature  in  the  worst  possible  point  of  view,  to  think  that  custom  recon- 
ciles even  to  crime. 

It  was  a  sad  morning  when  Harriet  Lynn  left  her  native  village : 
sift  rase  long  before  the  appointed  time.  When  at  the  stik?  by  the 
b3ech-tree,  she  wai  to  be  taken  up  by  John  Dodd.  the  carrier,  who 
oflen  gave  a  neighbour  a  lift  to  the  next  town.  This  stile  was  at  the 
entrance  of  the  churchyard — %  sorrowful  resting  place  to  one  whose 
nearest  and  dearest  were  yet  scarce  cold  in  their  tomb.  Ever  and 
anon  did  she  enter  and  seek  the  far  comer,  where,  beneath  the  sliadow 
of  an  old  yew-tree,  was  a  grave :  it  held  two  tenants — ^they  were  her 
father  and  her  mother,  and  she  looked  now  on  their  place  of  rest  for 
the  last  time.  There  is  a  strange  mixture  in  our  feelings ;  peiliaps  the 
consciousness  that  all  her  earnings  had  gone  towards  erecting  the 
stone  whose  white  sur&ce  bore  the  names  of  her  parents,  mingled  a 
little  satisfiiction  With  her  grief:  and  why  sliould  it  not?  The  dis- 
charge of  a  du^  fiom  aflection  is  the  best  solace  for  sorrow. 

At  length  the  cart  appeared  at  some  distance  on  the  winding  road ; 
and  in  a  ffew  minutes  Harriet  Lynn  began  a  journey,  of  whose  length 
and  difficulties  she  had  the  usually  exaggerated  notion  of  all  young 
travellers.  The  gallantry  of  an  English  peasant  rarely  expands  into 
words.  John  Dodd  received  her  with  a  good-natured  grin,  and  pushed 
on  his  way — for  he  was  carrier  of  Donnington  and  some  dozen  parishes 
round ;  at  each  of  which  he  duly  deposited  at  least  a  score  of  packages 
or  messages.  His  first  pause  was  at  a  small  shop  situated  oo  the  east 
side  of  Donnington  moor. 

"  None  so  deaf  as  those  who  won't  hear.  Now  this  plaguy  old 
woman  will  keep  me  bawling  for  an  hour;  it's  always  so  when  Tm 
in  a  hurry." 

Sure  enough  his  vociferations  obtained  no  answer;  so,  asking  his 
companion  to  hold  the  rein,  Yvfaito  ha  went  to  see  if  Dame  Biid  vnn 


dead  or  asleep,  he  jumped  out  of  ihe  cart,  taking  with  him  sundry 
square  brown-paper  parcels,  from  whose  contents  the  various  odoun 
of  tea,  sugar,  and  tallow  exhaled.  The  little  garden  gate  was,  as  usual, 
open ;  and  the  firat  thing  that  struck  the  carrier  was  a  quantity  of  cur- 
rants trampled  upon  the  brick  wall. 

**  Somebiody's  podding  will  be  none  the  better  for  this ;  but  it's  a 
wonder  the  old  woman  has  n(H  been  out  broom  in  hand.  I  say.  Dame 
Bird!  you  might  sell  your  currants  over  again — ^none  the  worse  for  a 
litUe  clean  dirt." 

At  this  moment  he  started  back,  with  open  eyes  and  gaping  mouth : 
what  an  odd  thing  it  is,  that  the  indications  of  terror  are  usually 
ludicrous !  A  narrow  crimson  line,  like  the  wriggling  of  a  red  snake, 
wound  slowly  towards  him:  it  was  blood!  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  John  Dodd  dropped  a  parcel  from  his  hand,  and  ran  into  the  shop^ 
The  narrow  line  widened ;  large  red  spots  grew  frequent ;  the  crimson 
pool  splashed  beneath  his  feet — it  evidently  flowed  from  behind  the 
counter ;  and  there  lay  the  poor  old  woman,  her  face  uppermost,  and 
her  throat  literally  cut  from  ear  to  ear. 

"  Murder!  thieves!  Harriet  Lynn,  help!"  cried  the  terrified  carrier, 
rushing  back  to  his  cart  and  companion,  as  if  even  the  girl  and  his 
horse  were  some  security. 

Harriet  Lynn,  who  had  heard  his  voice,  was  at  the  gate  as  soon  as 
himself. 

**  What  is  the  matter  f 

''Come  away;  we  shall  be  murdered!"  was  the  answer,  mads 
almost  inaudible  by  dread. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact,  that  in  all  sudden  emergencies  a 
woman  has  ten  times  the  presence  of  mind,  or,  to  use  the  common 
expression,  her  wits  more  about  her  than  a  man.  Harriet  Lynn  turned 
white  OS  the  ghastly  idea  suggested  itself;  but  she  proceeded  to  the 
shop,  followed  by  her  companion,  who  thought  that  as  she  wept,  ho  • 
must  go  too.  The  sight  was  too  fearful ;  and  for  a  moment  she  "Afllked 
again  into  the  garden;  till  the  fresh  air  restored  her  from  her  feeling 
of  deadly  sickness.  Perhaps  the  distinction  between  the  two  witnesses 
was,  that  in  the  girl  horror  was  the  predominant  sensation,  while  in 
the  man  it  was  terror. 

*'  There  is  no  likelihood  of  the  murderer  having  hidden  hlQuelf  here ; 
however,  we  must  see."     And  she  resolutely  returned  to  the  houee. 

Fright  had  quite  paralysed  John  Dodd's  faculties,  and  he  went  after 
her  mechanically.  The  cottage  was  only  one  story  high,  and  the  small 
room  behind  the  shop  was  where  the  old  woman  slept.  Mnrks  of 
violence  were  visible  in  every  part ;  a  cupboard  had  been  forced  open, 
and  the  contents  of  a  chest  of  drawers  were  scattered  about  the  room. 
The  shop  bore  even  more  evident  signs  of  spoliation — that  reckle5s 
wastefulness  which  seems  the  constant  companion  of  cruelty;  but  little 
of  the  grocery  appeared  to  have  been  touched,  excepting  ftie  sweat 
things. 

**  We  must  go,"  said  Harriet,  "  and  get  assistance  as  ftst  as  we  can. 
Is  Mr.  Marah  still  our  justice  T' 

The  proposal  of  leaving  was  very  welcome  to  the  carrier,  who 
expected  every  minute  to  be  murdered  too.  Yet,  Harriet  would  not 
leave  till  the  shutters  were  barred  and  the  door  locked :  the  large  key 
hung  OS  usual  behind  it,  and  that  she  took  with  her.  **  None  can  now 
get  cither  in  or  out." 

They  drove  with  all  possible  speed  to  Mr.  Mareh's,  where  they  had 
instant  admission.  John  Dodd  had  not  yet  recovered  his  senses;  but 
his  companion's  account  was  equally  brief  and  clear.  A  messenger 
was  forthwith  despatched  to  the  coroner,  then  at  Ne^nlcastle,  where  the 
assizes  were  holding,  about  five  miles  distant:  and  Mr.  Marsh  pro- 
ceedmhli^llie  cottoge  of  which  Harriet  Lynn  gave  him  the  key. 
Being  on  horseback,  he,  and  two  neighbours  who  accompanied  him, 
arrived  at  the  place  long  before  their  train  of  curious  and  horror- 
stricken  followers.  They  foimd  every  thing  as  had  been  described. 
Tlie  body  was  in  a  frightful  state ;  the  hands  and  aims  of  the  poor  old 
creature  were  covered  with  gashes ;  and  a  violent  blow  on  the  temple 
had  probably  occasioned  her  fall  and  stunned  her,  for  the  throat  was 
cut  with  a  degree  of  nearness  and  precision,  which  showed  that  then 
at  least  the  victim  could  not  have  struggled.  Close  to  the  corpse  was 
found  a  small  tortoise-shell  penknife  clotted  with  blood,  evidently  the 
instrument  by  which  the  wound  Imd  been  inflicted.  Neighbours  now 
came  hurrying  in,  and  one  after  another  missed  some  trifling  article  of 
property  which  the  deceased  was  known  to  have  possessed.  There 
were  three  thin  spoons,  real  silver,  on  which  she  greatly  prided  her- 
self; they  were  gone.  A  hurge  sili;«r  watch,  together  with  a  red  silk 
shawl  and  a  Bandana  handkerchief,  very  regular  parts  of  her  Sunday 
attire,  were  also  not  to  be  found. 

After  the  fbst  burst  of  disnmy  was  over,  two  subjects  were  umver 
sally  started  as  topics  of  conversation ;  first,  how  every  one  had  pre 
dieted  that  "  a  poor  lone  woman"  was  sure  to  be  murdered ;  and, 
secondly,  as  to  "who  was  the   murderer f"     Here  there   was   an 
unusual  coincidence  of  opinion.    A  gip«ey  and  his  wife  had  for  the 
last  week  been  in  the  neighbourtiood,  and  their  presence  had  been 
testified  by  innumerable  snail  thefls.  The  man  was  dogged  add  sullen, 
apparently  without  occupation  or  motive  for  stajring  among  ttiem ;  the 
woman  pretty,  active,  and  with  a  great  gift  of  fortune-telling.    Mattjr 
iccoUected  seeing  them  both  prowling  dbout  the  little  shop ;  and  tcioe, 
who  came  in  last,  stated  that  their  encampment  by  the  nut-tree  #rod  ^ 
was  deserted.    After  the  coroner's  inquest,  suspicion  was  sufKciendf  * 
roused  for  a  warrant  to  be  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  the  priaiii- 
eis.    They  were  overtaken  in  a  by-lane  some  miles  distant/  aiM 
hroaght  to  Newcastle,  vehemently  protesting  their  imiocence. 
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Th«  finnak  wm  fint  exaxmiMd.  She  evidenttjr  required  to  have 
the  quettiont  put  to  her  in  the  limpleit  form,  otherwiw,  firom  her  im- 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  EngUflh  tongue,  she  could  not  comprehend 
them-  All  her  replies  were  as  simple  as  they  were  stnught-forward. 
She  was  powerftilly  afiected  whea  the  magis:vate  spoke  to  her  of  the 
cruelty  of  the  deed ;  but  it  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  a  natural  and  womanly 
honor  of  so  shocking  a  crime.  Nothing  could  be  elicited  Com  her 
that  excited  suspicion ;  on  the  contrary,  the  effeet  ahe  produced  was  a 
very  favourable  one. 

It  now  came  to  the  gipity's  own  turn.  Fierceness,  defiance,  and  a 
shrewd  and  bold  speech,  characterised  his  answets.  He  was  asked 
why  be  came  into  duit  part  of  the  country  ? 

**  Because  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  pUuMs  where  there  is  a  patch  of 
green  grass  and  an  old  tree  whose  shelter  may  be  had  without  pay- 
ment." 

He  was  then  interrogated — '*  Why,  having  such  an  advantage,  he 
had  abandoned  it  ?" 

**  Because  my  habits  are  not  as  your  habits.  You  dwell  in  houses, 
as  if  you  were  like  the  stock  or  the  stone  with  which  they  arc  built ; 
I  wander  as  free  and  as  far  as  the  wind.  Look  ye !  our  &cee  are  not 
as  your  feces,  our  speech  is  not  as  your  speech ;  we  have  come  fh)m 
a  distant  country,  over  seas  and  mountains,  over  rough  paths  and 
smooth  roads ;  we  have  numbered  more  miles  than  your  whole  island 
contains ;  and  yet  yon  ask  us  why  we  left  one  little  village !  I  left  it 
because  it  was  my  will  to  do  so." 

The  pack  which  each  carried  was  examined;  axud  though  convincing 
proo&  of  diveis  small  thefls  appeared,  nothing  was  found  that  had  been 
Mrs.  Bird's  property.  Still,  the  general  feeling  was  so  strong  against 
them,  that  they  were  committed  for  trial,  which  \ock  place  the  follow- 
ing week. 

Death  never  excites  such  sympathy  as  it  does  when  it  assumes  the 
shape  »of  murder.  In  a  few  days  the  litile  garden  was  stripped  of 
every  plant,  rosemary,  rue,  currant,  and  gooseberry  bush,  potatoe  and 
cabbage, — all  that  their  possessors  might  have  some  relic  of  *'  tlie  hor- 
rible murder ;"  and  every  one  planted  the  spoil  in  the  most  conspicu- 
ous part  of  their  own  garden.  The  poor  old  woman  had  been  imi- 
verul^y  liked;  she  had  kept  that  shop  fbr^  years;  nothing  had 
induced  her  to  leave  it,  tliough  th6  original  motive  for  settling  there 
had  long  passed  away.  The  "  Great  House,"  as  it  was  wont  to  be 
called,  where  she  had  lived  servant,  and  which  had  once  been 
scarcely  twice  a  stone's  throw  from  her  home,  had  since  been  pulled 
down.  Mrs.  Bird  liad  for  many  years  been  the  sole  chronicler  of  the 
glories  of  **  the  old  family;"  and  her  former  connexion  with  it  gave 
her  still  something  of  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  her  neighbours. 
The  most  scrupulous  honesty,  a  cheerful  temper,  and  a  great  love  for 
children  (a  singularly  popular  quality,)  a  regular  attendance  at  clmrch 
(on  fine  Sundays  in  the  bright  red  shawl,  on  wet  ones  in  a  less  bright 
red  cloak,)  and  a  naturally  good  understanding,  made  her  beloved, 
and  her  advice  oflen  both  asked  and  taken.  Many  complained  of  the 
distance  of  her  shop,  but  no  one  thought  of  going  to  another.  All 
respected  the  feeling  that  made  the  old  woman  cling  to  the  spot 
which  had  witnessed  her  youth,  her  marriage,  and  her  old  age.  She 
had  wedded,  early  in  life,  one  of  the  gardeners  of  the  **  Great  House," 
who,  to  use  that  common  but  most  expressive  phrase,  had  turned  out 
"  no  better  than  he  should  do."  Luckily,  going  home  one  night  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  he  broke  his  neck— an  event  Mrs.  Bird  deplored 
much  more  than  her  neighbours  thought  necessary.  However,  it  was 
not  that  sort  of  grief  which  requires  consolation ;  and  the  widow  was 
not  tempted  to  forget  the  miseries  of  her  first  marriage  in  the  happi- 
ness of  a  second.  She  never  gave  hope  that  triumph  over  experience, 
which  Dr.  Johnson  so  ungallantly  declares  a  second  wedding  to  be. 
Years  after  years  rolled  away,  and  Mrs  Bird  and  her  shop  seemed  as 
much  part  of  the  moor  as  the  stunted  furze-bushes.  No  one  dreamt 
of  change  till  tlie  morning  of  the  murder,  and  then,  as  we  have  said, 
every  body  had  foreseen  what  the  old  woman's  living  by  herself,  in 
such  an  out-of>the-vi'ay  place,  would  come  to. 

Human  nature  is  accused  of  much  more  selfishness  than  it  really 
has ;  a  thousand  kindly  emotions  break  in  upon  and  redeem  our  dnily 
and  interested  life.     As  Wordsworth  beautifully  eayt^^ 

"  The  poorest  poor 
Long  for  some  moments  in  a  weary  life, 
When  they  can  know  and  feel  that  they  have  been 
Themselves  the  fathers  and  the  dealers  out 
Of  some  small  blessings — have  been  kind  to  such 
As  needed  kindness ;  for  this  single  cause. 
That  we  have  all  of  us  one  human  heart." 

And  this  old  and  solitary  woman  had  been  the  rallying  point  for 
much  good  feeling,  evinced  in  numerous  little  acts  of  common  ser- 
vice. Many  a  young  girl  would  give  an  bourns  time  to  the  sewing 
and  darning  to  which  Mrs.  Bird's  eyes  were  ho  longer  equal — many 
a  neighbour  rose  somewhat  earlier  to  help  her  in  her  garden ;  and  not 
a  creature  went  to  or  from  market  without  pausing  for  a  few  roinures 
with  the  "  poor  soul  who  must  be  so  lonely."  Nor  was  the  old  dame 
without  her  kindnes  and  her  favours  to  bestow  in  return.  She  had 
more  ^n  once  accommodated  a  friend  witli  a  humble,  but  most  ser- 
viceable loan ;  and  would  rather  give  very  dubious  credit  for  sugar 
•nd  raisins  at  Christmas,  tlian  "  that  the  poor  children  should  go  with- 
out iheir  bit  of  pliun^udding  once  a-year."  She  was  learned  in 
decoctiDg  all  kinds  of  herb-tea,  iofalUble  m  curing  buxnsi  spraiiw,  and 


scalds;  and  not  a  few  pennyworths  of  gingerbread  and  paiadiie  (for 
the  latter  she  was  very  famous)  went  among  her  yeung  cuatomei^ 
for  which  the  till  was  never  the  richer.  No  wonder,  therefore,  thai 
her  most  barbarous  murder  exasperated  the  peasantry  ahnost  to  frensy 
against  the  supposed  criminals. 

On  the  examination  of  the  gipsies,  nothing  had  been  elicited  fiom 
either  in  the  slightest  degree  corroborative  of  the  charge  against  them. 
The  man  was  at  tint  furious,  struggled  with  the  ofHcers,  boldly 
declared  his  innocence,  and  finally  settled  down  into  sullen  silence. 
The  woman  was  quiet  and  gentle,  watching  only  her  husband's  eye, 
and  confirming  all  his  assertions.  The  prisoners  attracted  great  atten- 
tion ;  they  were  both  singular  and  superior,  evidently  very  different 
from  the  ignorant  and  simple  villagers  among  whom  they  ordi^parily 
moved.  Rachel  (such  was  the  female*s  name)  was  perfecdy  beau- 
tiful, though  in  the  peculiar  style  which  belongs  to  her  race :  deli- 
cately made,  with  a  mild  and  moumftil  cast  of  countenance,  ahe 
seemed  the  last  person  in  the  worid  to  have  engaged  in  an  act  of 
violence ;  indeed,  the  most  distant  allusion  to  the  murder  drove  th* 
colour  from  her  dark  cheek,  and  convulsed  her  slight  frame  with  a 
shudder  of  fear  and  loathing.  There  was  something  very  remarka- 
ble in  her  devotion  to  her  husband ;  it  was  a  mixture  of  deference, 
tenderness,  and  submission.  Her  age  appeared  to  be  about  twenty ; 
and  a  general  and  strong  sympathy  was  excited  for  a  creature  ao 
young,  so  lovely,  and  so  meek. 

The  man  was  obviously  tumod  of  forty;  his  black  hair  was  mixed 
with  gray,  and  the  fine  oudine  of  his  features  was  harsh  with  time 
and  exposure  to  all  weatliers.  He  was  tall,  and  his  gait  even  com* 
manding ;  his  hands  and  feet  were  of  that  small  and  fme  mould  we 
are  accustomed  to  attribute  to  gentle  blood ;  the  expression  of  his  fiioo 
was  one  which  spoke  both  intellect  and  courage,  though  still  mora 
ferocity :  he  seemed  to  belong  to  some  other  time  than  the  present, 
when  human  life  was  held  but  lightly^  and  when  a  shrewder  wit  or 
a  stronger  arm  made  .man  a  chief  among  his  fellow-savages. 

We  have  seen  that  nothing  was  elicited  on  their  examinationu 
Still,  taking  all  that  could  be  discovered  into  consideration — first,  that 
they  had  been  observed  spooking  to  the  (^  woman  the  day  before  ; 
secondly,  the  approximation  of  their  encampment  to  the  shop— lor 
tlieir  tent  was  latched  in  a  small  hazel-wood  copse  not  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant  from  the  pUce ;  thirdly,  their  abrupt  departure ;  and, 
fourthly,  that  not  a  shadow  of  suspicion  could  attach  to  any  but  them- 
selves:— on  these  grounds,  as  already  mentioned,  they  had  been 
ordered  to  be  committed  for  trial  to  the  county  gaol.  It  was  not  till 
the  female  found  she  was  to  be  parted  from  her  husband  (for  each 
was,  of  course,  to  be  confined  in  a  separate  cell)  that  she  uttered  a 
cry,  or  nude  a  gesture  of  resistance :  then,  even  the  gaolen  were 
touched  by  the  passionate  despair  with  which  she  clung  to  his  kneea, 
and  implored  him  to  let  her  remain,  as  if  it  depended  solely  on  his 
will.  His  only  answer  consisted  in  holding  out  to  her  his  manacled 
hands.  It  became  necessary  to  separate  them  by  force.  Just  as  they 
bore  her  to  the  threshold,  the  gipsy  suddenly  asked  permission  to  bid 
her  farewell :  he  advanced  towanb  her,  and  said  something  in  a  low 
voice  and  in  a  foreign  tongue.  Her  struggles  ceased ;  she  made  a  brief 
reply  in  the  same  language,  raised  her  hands  with  a  very  peculiar 
gesture  above  her  head,  and  then  pressed  them  to  her  heart.  A  look 
passed  between  them,  and  she  was  led  quietly  from  the  room. 

During  the  week  of  her  imprisonment,  her  humble  and  sad  bearing 
won  upon  the  hearts  of  all.  The  elderly  clergyman  exerted  even 
more  than  his  usual  anxious  care ;  but  the  holy  eloquence  which  had 
subdued  so  many  a  sinner  lo  repentance,  and  worked  good  out  of  eviU 
here  utteriy  failed.  The  blessed  truths-  of  the  Christian  fiuth  were 
poured  fruitlessly  into  ears  that  evidently  heard  them  for  the  firat 
time,  and  were  lost  upon  one  whose  belief  was  already  given  to  the 
wild  superstitions  taught  in  childhood  and  youth.  It  was  equally 
vain  lo  question  her  about  the  crime  for  which  they  were  committed 
to  prison ;  her  constant  reply  was,  "He said  he  was  innocent:  whjr^l^A^ 
you  doubt  him?"  *  ^^ 

Once  and  once  only  did  she  ask  after  her  companion,  and  then 
instantly  checked  herself;  more,  it  seemed,  from  a  fear  of  giving  him 
oiTon'^o,  thm  out  of  any  regard  to  those  around  her.  There  was  a 
singular  character  about  the  love  she  manifested  towards  him ;  it 
united  the  passionate  devotedness  of  the  mistress,  the  entire  union  of 
interests  felt  by  the  wife,  the  submission  of  the  child,  and  something 
of  the  awe  and  homage  paid  by  the  vassal  to  his  master.  The  gipsy'a 
own  conduct  had  been  very  different ;  he  had  contrived  to  make  him- 
self an  object  of  fear  and  hate  to  every  one  who  had  approached  him. 
But  his  fierce,  sullen  temper,  and  his  great  natural  gifb^  combined 
witli  a  degree  'of  knowledge  surprising  in  his  station,  were  princi- 
pally called  forth  in  his  interviews  with  the  clergyman,  whose  aigu- 
ments  were  met  either  by  ingenious  sophistries  and  turned  aside  from 
their  real  meaning,  or  by  vindictive  reproaches  and  keen  and  bitter 
sneers.  With  regard  to  the  crime,  he  never  swerved  from  his  asser- 
tion of  innocence. 

At  length  the  day  of  trial  arrived.  Assuredly  the  English  trial  for 
murder  iB  an  awiul  assembling ;  the  vague  look  of  serious  horror, 
which  would  be  ludicrous  under  any  other  circumstancea,  is  here 
redeemed  by  its  fearful  source.  The  grave  costume  of  the  bar,  the 
dignified  solemnity  of  the  judge,  the  long  robes,  aU  differing  fiom  the 
oidinary  apparel  of  daily  life,  have  their  full  efilect  on  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  spectators.  Some  may  be  too  thoughtful,  otheia  too 
thoughtless,  to  have  their  imagination  afilected  by  all  this  **  pomp  ot 
circoiQSUtnce ;"  Imt  thif  ia  for  from  being  the  feeljiig  of  the  gwenW* 
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The  c««rt  WW  downed  u  vn  mMuaiUy  €•%  hour*  Gndually 
tibe  dflne  and  silent  mm  g»v»  way  before  Uie  iilmirii|irn«rh  of  the 
jttdget  he  t09k  his  seat ;  the  twelve  jiiry»en  IbUcMcU-there  was  a 
slight  htur  as  each  one  settled  in  his  place,  and  thnk  all  was  quiet  as 
the  grave. 

There  is  a  deep  impresuon  of  awe  prodaoed  by  soch  a  vast  but 
silent  crowd ;  we  are  at  once  conscious  that  the  cause  is  terrible 
which  can  induce  the  unusual  stillnest.  The  issue  of  a  trial  on  which 
hangs  U^  or  death,  is  indeed  an  appalling  thing.  We  know  that  men 
are  about  to  take  away  that  which  they  cannot  give — that  a  few 
wotrdi  ei  human  breath  will  deprive  q(  breath  one  of  the  number  for 
ever  I  and  though  we  acknowledged  that  in  this  evil  world  punish- 
ment is  the  oi^y  security  against  crimei  and  that  blood  for  blood  has 
been  a  neceaity  from  the  beginning  of  lime ;  still,  we  feel  that  the 
neeesnty  is  a  dreadlul  one.  A  low  murmur  of  execration-— eome- 
thing  like  the  dull  sound  of  the  sea»  when  the  waves  prophesy,  as  it 
were^  of  the  coming  storm — ran  through  the  court  as  the  prisouen 
were  biought  in. 

*'  Order!"  said  the  judge,  in  a  clear,  calm  voice ;  and  again  the 
deepest  stiUneis  prevailed.  The  female  came  ^t,  so  wrapped  in 
her  cloak  that  both  her  face  and  figure  were  quite  eonoealed.  The 
gHpsy  hinvielf  advanced  wi^  as  much  indifference,  and  casting  as 
eareless  glanees  around,  as  if  he  were  but  walking  over  a  wild  heath 
on  a  summer  moming.  He  wan  dresaed  in  a  loose  greatrcoat,  fastened 
about  his  waist  with  a  leathern  belt,  and  wore  round  his  throat  a 
dingy  crimson  handkerchief;  yet,  in  spite  of  his  dress,  he  had  that 
air  of  dignity  which  perBonal  advantages  always  confer  when  attended 
by  entire  freedom  and  self-possession.  His  height,  his  firm  step,  his 
handwrae  featuies,  attracted  every  one ;  but  not  an  eye  met  his  with- 
out shrinking  from  its  keen  and  ferocious  expression : — ^not  a  single 
individual  presem  thought  him  innocent. 

Both  were  placed  at  tlie  bar ;  and  on  a  sign  finom  the  judge,  the 
officer  at  her  side  removed  the  muffling  from  the  female  prisoner's 
faoe :  she  appeared  scarcely  conscious  of  the  action.  The  long  black 
hair,  utterly  unoonfinedv  fell  down  in  a  mass  of  dark  ringlets,  strongly 
oontiasted  by  the  bright  led  cloak ;  (hey  hung  back  off  the  counte- 
nance, whose  sweet  and  childish  beauty  was  thus  fully  displayed. 
She  had  the  small  smooth  features,  the  fresh  colour,  the  unconscious 
smile,  which  belongs  only  lo  very  early  youth,  and  those  large,  soft, 
beseeching  eyes  with  which  we  almost  unawares  connect  the  idea  of 
helpleameA  end  innocence.  It  was  like  sacrilege  to  Nature  to  sus- 
pect of  crime  a  creature  so  lovely.  Those  opposite  could  observe  that 
her  whole  attention  was  fixed  on  a.  beautiful  nosegay  placed  on  the 
bench  near  the  judge.  The  season  was  too  fitf  advanced  for  the  gar- 
dens to  boast  much  bloom ;  and  the  rich  bunch  of  purple  and  crimson 
flowers  was  from  the  hot-house  of  a  gentleman  noted  for  his  rare  col- 
lection of  trppteal  plants.  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears — ^was  it  possible 
that  Ate  spicy  perfume  and  magnificent  dyes  of  the  bouquet  before  her 
recalled  the  associations  of  her  childhood  ? 

The  priscmers  were  now  required  to  plead  guil^  or  not  guilty. 

'*  Not  guiltjr !"  replied  the  gipsy,  with  an  air  of  mingled  confidence 
and  defiance. 

His  wife  had  not  till  that  moment  been  aware  of  his  presence.  At 
the  first  tone  of  bis  voice,  she  sprang  forward  with  a  cry  and  look  of 
intense  delight,  and  throwing  herself  at  his  feet,  embraced  his  knees, 
■  while  joy  and  aflfection  found  Vent  in  a  passionate  burst  of  tears.  The 
gipsy  seemed  the  least  moved  of  any  by  the  touching  love  of  his  wife; 
he  rather  sufilered  than  returned  her  caresses,  receiving  them  more  as 
homage  is  accepted,  than  as  fondness  is  requited. 

How  incomprehensible  is  woman's  love !  It  is  not  kindness  that 
wins  it,  nor  return  that  insures  it ;  we  daily  see  the  most  devoted 
attachment  lavished  on  those  who  seem  to  us  singularly  unworthy. 
The  Spectator  showed  his  usual  knowledge  of  human  nature,  when, 
in  speaking  on  this  subject,  he  relates,  that  in  a  town  besieged  by  the 
^nei(by,  on  the  women  being  allowed  to  depart  with  whatever  they 
held  most  ■precious,  only  one  am<Nig  diem  carried  off  her  husbaixl,— a 
man  notorious  for  his  Qrrannical  temper,  and  who  had,  moreover,  a 
bad— ^r,  as  it  turned  out,  a  good — habit  of  beating  his  wife  eveiy 
morning.  Well,  all  governments  are  nuunmined  by  fear — fear  being 
our  great  principle  of  action ;  and  fear,  we  are  tempted  to  believe, 
heightens  and  strengthens  the  love  of  woman. 

For  a  minute,  even  die  judge  interfered  not  with  a  display  of  emo- 
tion so  earnest  and  so  afiecting;  and  before  the  officers  approached  to 
separate  the  prisoners,  Rachel  arose  at  her  husband's  bidding,  and 
stood  quietly  find  meekly  at  his  side. 

John  Podd,  the  first  witness  examined,  contrived  to  throw  into  his 
story  the  confusion  of  his  own  ideas.  Harriet  Lynn  came  next,  and 
was  just  as  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  and  clearness  of  her  answers. 
StUl,  their  eVidence  only  proved  the  fact  of  the  murder,  not  by  whom 
it  had  been  committed. 

The  fearless  make  their  own  way;  and  the  prisoners*  bold  bearing 
was  not  without  its  efilect.  The  tide  of  opinion  turned  rapidly  in  his 
favour;  people  began  to  think  that  a  man  might  have  a  profusion  of 
black  elf-like  locks  and  a  ferocious  e]q>rearion  of  countenance,  and  yet 
not  be  an  actual  murderer. 

But  we  must  go  back  to  a  period  a  little  previous  to  the  trial. 

Among  the  barristers  who  went  the  northern  circuit  was  a  Mr. 
Harvey,  as  shrewd  a  counsel  as  had  ever  merged  a  life-time  in  law, 
m\9  a  few  youthful  reminiscences,  which  his  compeers  called  folly, 
w  to  ^lioh,  nevertheless,  th^  thennelves  fumed  with  great  satis- 
lactioik    Mr.  Harvey's  bif  tb-place  wal  within  a  fi^w  mi^  of  Now- 


casde,  where  he  always  arrived  one  day  before  the  mmwn  oomnenoed ; 
which  day  was  as  invariably  spent  in  riding  about  the  country,  visit- 
ing aU  his  boyish  haunts,  and  ended  by  a  dinner  with  two  or  three 
old  fi'iends,  at  the  same  iiin,  where  he  had  now  regularly  dined  fiv. 
the  last  twenty  years.  It  was  one  of  those  beautiful  days  with  which 
October  abounds  more  than  any  other  month ;  a  sofl  west- wind  ex- 
panded the  few  late  flowers  thai  yet  made  glad  the  more  sheltered 
nooks ;  the  oaks,  beeches,  and  cbesmuta  (for  the  country  was  densely 
wooded),  still  wore  their  richest  and  darkest  green;  while  the  limes 
and  sycamores  contrasted  them  strongly  with  their  bright  red,  and  vivid 
yellow.  Haymaking  and  harvest  had  long  been  over ;  so  that  littla 
of  rustic  employment  remained  in  &e  fields,  whose  stillness  was  almost 
unbroken. 

Now  and  then,  as  Mr.  Harvey  rode  slowly  along  scenes  so  familiar 
to  him,  he  was  starded  from  his  reverie  by  the  sudden  rise  of  a  covey 
of  birds  in  an  adjacent  field ;  or,  in  passing  a  secluded  copse,  th» 
glossy  plumage  of  the  pheasant  caught  his  eye,  while  the  air  was 
stirring  wkh  the  sound  of  its  loud  and  peculiar  flight ;  and  sometimes, 
faint  and  echoing  in  the  distance,  came  the  report  of  the  aolilaiy 
sportsman's  gun,  "few  and  fer  between." 

It  was  in  a  little  lonely  lane,  girded  on  one  side  by  a  thick  wood 
almost  entirely  composed  of  young  oaks,  and  on  the  other  by  a  gras- 
field  and  then  a  gaiden,  both  belonging  to  a  small  farm-house.  There- 
was  an  aspect  of  comfort  and  neatness,  which  spoke  well  for  the  in- 
habitants; a  pear-b«e  covered  the  front  that  ikced  the  road,  and  the 
porch  was  overgrown  with  Chinese  roses,  so  delicate-looking,  yet  so 
hardy.  Two  children  were  standing  close  to  the  hedge,  and  their 
conversation  accidentally  caught  Mr.  Harvey's  attention,  who  wa» 
riding  along  at  that  sauntering  pace  for  which  a  green  and  shadowy 
lane  seems  especially  made. 

"Ah!  grandfather  will  never  bring  you  any  thing  again;  Tve  got 
his  sciKors  quite  safe." 

So  saying,  the  litUe  girl  held  up,  with  a  great  air  of  triumph,  a 
shining  pair  of  those  feminine  weapons,  dangling  by  a  piece  of  blue 
riband  to  her  waist.  -^ 

"  I'll  tell  liim  all  about  it ;  and  I  shall  be  tho  fevourite  then,  and 
not  you.  Master  Jem." 

"I'm sure,  Mary,"  said  the  boy,  " you  need*nt  talk ;  didn't  I  give 
you  the  string  of  birds'  egp  I  got  for  it  V 

"  Well,  well,"  replied  nis  tormentor,  who  seemed  about,  nine— « 
year  older  than  her  brother,  "  a  knife  cuts  love,  they  say;  and  your 
grandfather  won't  love  you  no  more,  now  you've  sold  the  knife  he 
gave  you.  I've  got  my  scissors — ^Ive  got  my  scissors!  and  you'v». 
sold  your  penknife — ^your  pretty  torloise-shell  penknife!" 

And  the  girl  ran  down  the  garden,  singing  her  lost  words  over  and 
over,  her  brother  following,  with  a  look  half  of  remorse  and  half  of 
anger. 

"  Bom  with  them — bom  with  them :  all  alike !  No  pleasure  equal, 
to  the  pleasure  of  tormenting,  to  a  woman.  Well,  my  litde  maiden,, 
some  ten  years  hence  your  brother  will  not  be  the  only  person  you'll 
plague." 

So  saying,  the  lawyer  pushed  his  horse  into  a  sort  of  discontented  trot^^ 

A  brisk  ride,  however,  was  exceedingly  beneficial ;  and  both  he 
and  his  friends  did  full  justice  to  the  fresh  trout  and  small  mutton, 
which,  for  a  score  of  years,  the  same  landlord  had  prepared,  and  the 
same  guests  partaken  of,  at  the  White  Hart.  After  dinner  they 
gathered  round  the  large,  bright  coal  fire,  whose  one  neatly-cut  log 
emitted  a  shower  of  sparkles  at  every  touch  of  the  poker ;  talked  of 
former  times ;  sipped  some  fine  old  port,  with  a  cobweb  dress  as  fro* 
gile  and  more  precious  than  any  blonde  veil  Cbantilly  ever  produced ; 
and  fell  more  and  more  convinced,  that  though  the  world  was  a  very 
bad  one,  yet  there  were  some  few  things  in  it  worth  living  for. 

All  recollection  of  the  children  and  of  their  conversation  hod  faded 
from  Mr.  Her^'cy's  memory;  but  when  a  small  tortoise-shell  penknife 
was  produced  on  the  trial,  witli  that  cultivated  acuteness  which 
foroied  so  large  a  part  both  of  his  natural  and  ocquired  character,  the 
coincidence  instantly  struck  him.  Ho  was  not  engaged  on  either 
side ;  BO,  leaving  the  court,  he  drove  with  all  rapidity  to  the  iarm  in 
the  green  and  lonely  lane.  It  was  about  five  miles  distant.  The 
fermer  was  at  home,  and  the  barrister  soon  explained  both  his  business 
and  his  plan. 

Tlie  child  was  sent  for — a  little,  fraiik,  bold-looking  boy,  of  eight 
years  old. 

"So,  my  fine  fellow,"  said  Mr. Harvey,  "you  sold  yourgrandfather^s 
penknife  ?" 

Poor  James  had  been  very  unhappy  about  this  knife,  and,  on  hear- 
ing the  stranger's  question,  naturally  concluded  his  grandfather  had 
sent  him ;  he  therefore  ordy  replied  by  a  violent  burst  of  tears. 

"  Should  you  like  to  get  the  knife  again  ?" 

Tlie  boy's  face  cleared  up  instantly,  and  he  rushed  out  of  the  room; 
but  speedily  returned  with  a  wooden  box,  having  a  small  slit  in  the 
top,  ingehiously  contrived  for  the  admission  though  not  for  tlie  egron 
of  money.    He  rattled  its  contents. 

"  All  my  own,  sir ;  all  I  have  saved  for  Christmas.  I  will  give  it 
all  to  the  man,  if  he  will  let  me  have  ray  poor  grandfather^s  knife  back." 

"  What  man  ?"  asked  the  barrister. 

"  Oh,  the  gipsy:  he  gave  me  a  string  of  birds'  eggs  for  it" 

"  Should  you  know  the  man  ik>W  V* 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  die  boy ;  "  he  vras  so  t^l  and  bkck-looking." 

"  Well,  if  you  will  come  with  me,  I  thmk  we  may  get  your  knife 
■giiiw*' 
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The  diild  looked  wwdully  at  hit  frther. 

**  Mey  I  go  r  Of  couno  permisnon  was  given.  The  fiurmer  laid 
he  would  accompeny  them ;  mnd  a  few  minatet  saw  them  driving  at 
AdI  speed  back  to  the  town. 

Leaving  his  young  witne«  outside,  Mr.  Harvey  reentered  the  ooort 

**  How  does  the  trial  go  on  T  asked  he  of  a  friend. 

**  AH  in  favour  of  the  prisoners:  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  innocence 
and  Of  their  acquittal" 

At  this  moment,  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  stated  that  he  had 
new  &cta  to  communicate,  and  important  evidence  to  examine ;  and 
Mr.  Harvey  entered  the  vdtness-box. 

We  have  already  narrated  what  he  had  to  tell. 

The  child  was  next  called,  evidently  all  surprise  at  the  crowd  and 
the  scene ;  and,  when  first  questioned,  apparently  too  much  abashed 
to  reply.  But  he  was  naturally  a  fearless  little  fellow,  and  soon  gave 
the  most  simple  and  straight-forward  answers.  On  being  sskod  if  he 
nndentood  the  difference  between  truth  and  falsehood,  he  said-* 

**  Yes,  he  knew  it  was  veiy  wicked  to  tell  stories,  but  that  he  never 
did  it" 

The  knife  was  then  shown  him,  which  he  recognised  with  a  cry 
of  delight ;  and  stated,  in  the  most  artless  and  positive  manner,  how 
be  came  to  sell  it  He  had  been  peeling  a  hazel  twig,  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  copse  ac|)oining  the  gipsy's  tent ;  had  cut  his  finger, 
which  made  him  angry  with  the  knife ;  at  that  moment  the  gipsy  had 
come  out  of  his  tent,  and  offered  him  a  string  of  birds'  eggs  fiv  it-^ 
and  he  had  accordingly  made  the  exchange  on  the  spot 

The  next  question  was,  **  Would  he  know  the  man  with  whom  he 
bad  made  the  exchange  V* 

To  this  he  gave  the  same  answer  m  he  had  befbre  given  to  Mr. 
Harvey. 

Unknown  to  the  boy,  who  continued  to  look  wistfully  on  the  knife, 
though  he  made  not  the  slightest  attempt  to  take  it,  the  gypsy  had  been 
so  placed  in  court  among  ethers,  as  to  be  distinct  but  not  consptcoous. 
Little  James  was  told  to  see  if  he  could  discover  in  the  crowd  the 
man  witl^whom  he  had  bartered  his  knife. 

At  first  he  looked  in  the  vnong  direction;  but  the  moment  he 
turned,  his  eye  feU  upon  the  gypsy. 

**  There  he  is!"  said  he,  pointing  the  prisoner  out ;  and  his  whole 
frame  trembling  with  eagerness,  hie  clasped  Mr.  Harvey's  hand,  and 
exclaimed,  **  Oh,  sir,  you  said  I  should  periiaps  get  back  my  grandb- 
ther's  knife ;  he  may  have  all  my  money." 

So  saying,  he  produced  his  little  box,  which  he  had  brought  with 
him. 

Not  one  in  the  court  but  marked  die  change  of  the  gypsy's  face 
when  he  caught  sight  of  (he  child  suuiding  with  the  knife  iu  his  hand. 
He  tamed  pide  as  death,  and  a  shudder  passed  from  head  to  foot 
Whatever  might  be  his  feeling,  it  was  checked  and  conceaded  almost 
instantly ;  and  the  look  of  terror  was  succeeded  by  one  of  such  fero- 
city, fixed  on  the  child,  that  he  climg  to  Mr.  Harvey,  crying  I  do  not 
want  to  have  my  knife  again  without  paying." 

On  the  female,  the  appeamnce  of  the  child  produced  no  efiect 
The  testimony  of  James's  father  proved  that  the  exchange  had  taken 
place  the  very  day  before  the  murder. 

The  chain  of  evidence  was  now  complete,  and  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  stated  that  he  had  no  more  questions  to  put 

The  prisoner  wss  then  asked  whetlicr  ho  had  aught  to  say  in  his 
defence,  and  especially  in  explanation  of  the  remaikable  fact  so  pro- 
videntially brought  to  light  7  He  sullenly  owned  to  having  bought  the 
knife,  btit  said  he  had  dropped  it  out  of  his  pocket  the  same  day. 

Ail  were  persuaded  of  the  guilt  of  the  man ;  but  a  strong  fueling 
of  the  innocence  of  the  woman  prevailed :  when  suddenly  the  gypsy 
turned  to  his  componiim,  and  in  a  low  voice  said  something  in  the 
tmknown  language  he  liad  before  used.  The  efiect  of  the  words  on 
the  woman  was  fearful;  her  loud,  long,  heart-broken  shriek  rang 
through  the  court,  and  she  sank  on  her  knees,  half,  it  seemed,  in  an 
attitude  of  supplication,  half  from  inability  to  support  herself  She 
stretched  forth  her  arms  towards  tiie  prisoner,  whoso  face,  for  tho  first 
time,  wore  an  expression  of  tenderness,  as  he  gazed  upon  her  and 
apoke  in  a  singularly  sweet  and  sofUy  modulated  tone.  She  rose  fix>m 
her  knees ;  and  whatever  the  last  sentence  was,  it  restored  her  to 
tranquillity.  All  this  passed  iu  a  moment,  for  the  prisoners  were  im- 
madiioely  surrounded,  end  all  further  communicadon  cut  off  between 
them. 

A  breathless  silence  prevailed  as  the  judge  gave  his  chaiige  to  the 
jury.  He  spoke  but  briefly  of  the  enormity  of  the  crime — this  mur- 
der of  the  aged,  the  defenceless,  and  the  poor :  the  general  horror 
which  pervaded  every  one  present  shewed  that  amplification  was 
unnecessary.  The  very  brevity  had  its  efiect ;  it  was  as  if  the  deed 
were  too  terrible  to  be  dwelt  upon  in  human  hearing.  He  enlarged 
more  on  the  folly  of  the  guilt,  which  is  so  frequently,  and  was  in  the 
present  instance  so  unexpectedly  awakened  from  its  blind  security, 
not  by  the  chance  of  discovery  against  which  it  had  successfully  and 
yet  vainly  guarded,  but  by  some  little  circumstance  whose  effects  liad 
never  been  feared.  He  then  summed  up  the  various  foots  which 
brought  the  murder  home  to  the  gypsy-^the  vicinity  or  his  encamp- 
ment— his  huiried  departure — ^the  purchase  of  the  knife — the  clear- 
neas  with  which  the  child  gave  his  account,  and  identified  the  prisoner 
— the  singular  carelessness  which  lefl  the  knife  behind,  as  if  fated  that 
•  discovery  should  be  made— -oil  were  conclusive  of  the  real  criminal. 

The  guilt  of  the  fomale  was  perhaps  less  indubitably  proved ;  but 
whan  her  entire  sulgectifm  to  her  husband  was  taken  into  oonsideni- 


tion— the  impossibility  of  his  having  oommitted  the  miAder  without 
her  knowledge— the  secret  speech  which,  even  in  tbe  very  hearing 
of  the  court,  had  been  carried  on  between  tliem— qU  these  broaght 
conviction  of  her  knowledge  of  it,  if  not  partictpotion  in  the  bloody 
deed.  If  any  doubt  rested  on  the  jury-'s  mind  in  favour  of  the  pri- 
soners, it  was  their  duty  to  give  the  suspected  the  full  benefit  of  tliat 
doubt 

The  jury  retired;  their  deliberation  was  brief,  but  fotal;  and  a 
verdict  of  guilty  was  returned  against  both.  The  judge  recorded 
the  sentence,  and  pronounced  the  penalty— death. 

"  Death !"  shrieked  the  fomale  prisoner,  and  would  have  lallen 
with  her  face  to  the  earth,  but  for  the  aim  of  the  officer  at  her  side. 
The  gypsy  himself  burst  into  a  torrent  of  blasphemies  and  revilinga, 
amid  which  he  was  forced  from  the  court 

A  low  moaning  wind,  a  small  sod  rain,  and  a  heavy  louring  iky, 
were  meet  accompaniments  to  the  fnoming  of  execution.  Slowly 
through  the  street  wound  the  gloomy  procession ;  the  windows,  the 
pavement  the  road,  alike  crowded  ^vilh  epoctators ;  all  the  ordinary 
tasks  of  day  were  suspended — life  pausing  to  gaze  on  death. 

Her  head  bowed  on  her  shoulder,  as  if  it  lacked  strength  to  bear 
up  its  length  of  black  hair ;  every  shade  of  colour  faded  from  both 
lip  and  cheek,  till  the  face  had  the  fixed  and  cold  rigidity  of  a  corpse, 
though  still  beautiful  in  feature ;  and  tho  large  dark  eye  dilated  with 
that  look  of  bewildered  terror  yon  see  in  childhood,— the  female 
seemed  stupified  and  powerless  from  excem  of  dread. 

The  gypsy  sat  erect  in  the  miserable  cart,  and  e%*ery  now  and  then 
his  dark  ferocious  eye  would  single  out  some  individual  for  a  piercing 
and  malignant  gaze :  that  night  many  a  pillow  was  haunted  by  hie 
peculiar  and  evil  look.  He  evidently  enjoyed  the  terror  of  hia  vic- 
tims: and,  but  for  his  fettere,  none  would  have  guessed  him  to  be  the 
criminal  whom  but  one  short  hour  8e]«rated  from  eternity. 

The  gibbet  had  been  erected  within  fifly  >'ards  of  Mrs.  Bird*fl 
shop,  and  a  long  and  dreary  way  there  was  before  the*  murderer  <ioiikl 
reach  the  place  of  his  crime  and  of  its  punishment  Tlie  usually 
lonely  moor  was  covered  with  people ;  and  to  the  left  the  gallows, 
dimly  seen  through  the  thick  fop;,  stood  out  every  moment  more  dia- 
tinctly,  as  the  mist  melted  into  rain.  The  prisoners  were  placed  upon 
the  scaffoki,  and  their  fettors  knocked  off:  so  groat  was  the  stillnesa, 
that  almost  every  ear  heard  the  clank  of  the  chains  as  they  fell  to  the 
ground. 

Again  die  clergyman  pressed  forward  to  ofler  the  hdTy,  the  only 
hope  that  can  visit  such  an  hour.  The  gypsy  pushed  him  aside,  and 
actually  turned  towards  the  hangman,  who  silent  and  unmoved, 
waited  to  perform  his  dreadful  duty. 

Suddenly  roused  from  the  stale  of  stupefaction  to  which  fear  had 
reduced  her,  the  female  filled  the  air  with  shrieks.  Disengaging 
herself  from  the  officers,  end  rusliing  towards  her  hupbend,  she  clung 
with  all  her  strength  to  his  arm,  iniplonng  him,  with  frantic  violence, 
not  to  let  them  kill  her.  lie  led  or  rather  dragged  her  to  the  front  of 
the  scaffold. 

At  this  moment,  the  wind,  which  hnd  been  rising  for  stHiie  time, 
broke  away  the  thick  cloud  behind  inio  a  line  of  cold  clear  light, 
which  tJirew  out  the  forms  of  the  prisoners  into  gigantic  proportions ; 
while,  blowing  in  the  face  of  the  people,  it  carried  every  sound  fop- 
wards  with  singular  distinctiicss. 

Supporting  the  shuddering,  but  now  speechlees  creature,  the  gypsy 
held  her  forth  to  the  crowd. 

*•  May  the  curse,"  he  said,  in  a  v/ild,  shrill  voice — so  shrill,  it  %vas 
more  lik  a  scream — **  May  the  ciirpc  of  the  innocent  blood  ye  will 
this  day  shed,  rest  among  you  for  ever  f" 

^Vhispering  something,  in  a  tone  so  low  as  to  be  only  audible  to  her, 
ho  gave  his  wife,  without  one  caress  or  look,  to  the  officer.  She 
stretched  her  arms  towards  her  husband,  but  sank  back  fointing. 

The  hangman  approached. 

*'  Her  first,"  exclaimed  the  gypsy, — ihe  only  touch  of  human  feel- 
ing he  had  shewn.  - 

Wliilo  tho  rope  was  putting  round  her  long  slender  neck  she  vwb 
quite  passive ;  but  her  dying  struggles  were  terrible.  A  suppressed 
cry  of  sympathy,  a  strange  low  moan — only  loud  from  being  so  gene- 
ral— ^rose  from  the  spectators  ;  it  sank  into  silence  as  the  executioner 
turned  to  the  gypsy.  He  raised  his  hand  with  a  fierce  gesture  of 
menace  to  the  crowd  below,  then,  allowing  the  rope  to  b^  adjusted 
with  utter  carelessness,  was  launched  into  the  air,  and  died  seemingly 
without  a  struggle. 

The  black  cloud  which  had  been  sailing  on,  now  bufBt,  the  rain 
came  down  in  torrents,  the  crowd  ropidly  dispersed ;  and  in  half  an 
"hour,  the  moor,  which  had  been  like  a  vast  plain  of  human  faces, 
was  silent  and  solitary — there  remained  only  the  dark  gibbet  high  in 
*mid-air,  and  tho  two  bodies  swung  violently  to  and  fro  by  the  fierce 
vrind. 

Towards  evening  the  fitful  gleam  of  the  lantern,  and  the  red  glare 
of  the  torch,  fell  upon  a  small,  sullen-lookirig  group  of  the  law's  of- 
ficials :  the  hangman  was  among  them,  and  his  harsh,  malignant  foce 
given  fully  to  view.  Hastily  they  dug  a  hole,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
gallows  buried  the  wTctched  woman ;  but  the  body  of  the  man  vraa 
made  fost  in  chains,  and  lefl  for  the  scorching  sun,  the  withering 
wind,  and  the  birds  of  prey,  to  preserx'e  or  to  destroy.  The  torches 
were  extinguished;  a  flickering  light  from  the  lantern  shone  for  a 
while  o\er  the  scene — gradually  diminishing,  till  it  finally  disappeared. 
Long  was  it  before  human  steps  ventured  across  the  dvamal  and  d^ 
sert^  moor. 
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About  a  w«ek  after  the  execuikm,  two  drciiiiislances  occoired 
which  tended  greatly  to  criminate  the  man  and  'exculpate  hii  wife. 
All  the  mining  articles  of  Mrs.  Bird*s  property  were  found  in  a  hollow 
tree,  deep  in  the  hazel  thicket,  tied  up  in  an  old  yellow  handkerchieft 
which  the  villagers  remembered  the  gypsy  to  wear.  One  ftct  went  fax 
to  prove  Rachel's  innocence.  Some  months  after,  a  girl,  who  was  in 
service,  and  had  come  home  for  a  few  days  to  be  presedt  at  her  sis- 
ter's wedding,  mentioned  that  she  had  the  very  morning  of  the  mur- 
der set  off  early  fiir  the  town  of  A ,  where  she  was  to  meet 

the  wagon — that  she  had  had  her  fortune  told  by  the  woman,  and 
had  hurried  away  on  seeing  the  husband  upproaching  from  the  hazel 
thicket,  she  had  always  feued  and  disliked  him.  This  was  between 
seven  and  eight  o'clock,  just  the  time  when  the  murder  must  have 
been  committed ;  for  John  Dodd,  the  carrier,  was  there  about  hal^past 
eight,  and  the  body  was  then  warm  with  recent  life. 

The  belief  in  ^e  innocence  of  the  woman  gave  even  a  deeper 
horror  to  the  moor :  the  shop  went  to  ruins,  the  path  was  deserted,  and 
even  now,  when  the  gallows  tree  and  the  body  have  alike  gone  to 
decay,  the  tradition  haunts  the  place  fiesh  and  fearful  as  ever.  One 
tmce  remains  of  the  little  cottage-garden.  In  the  midst  of  the  bare 
or  furze-covered  mo(»r  are  two  or  three  stunted  gooseberry  bushes ; 
it  is  years  since  they  have  borne  fruit,  or  more  than  a  few  leaves  on 
the  gray  and  knotted  boughs ;  but  Ihey  are  still  pointed  out  as  having 
grown  in  Mrs.  Bird's  garden. 


THERESA. 

"There  are  individuals  doomed  to  misfortune,  and  such  is  my 
destiny.  There  must  be,  among  the  general  ill-luck,  some  one  who 
is  the  unluckiest  of  them  all :  I  am  that  one.  To  be  banished  from 
Vienna  before  the  new  ballet,  and  simply  for  being  absent  ftom  my 
quarters  without  leave— what  I  have  done  fifty  times  before  with 
impunity !  And  now  for  Colonel  Rasaki — as  though  he  had  hoarded 
all  the  malice  of  his  life  for  a  moment-— to  hold  forth  on  the  necessity 
of  strict  discipline;  and  to  awaken  me  ftom  the  prettiest  allegory  of 
the  West-wind  suddenly  being  penonified  by  Madlle.  Angeline,  vnth 
an  order  from  the  Emperor  to  try  the  air  of  this  old  castle— as  if  I 
were  a  ghost  or  a  rat,  and  could  possibly  be  the  better  for  dust,  rust, 
damp,  and  darkness !" 

Count  Adalbert  walked  up  and  down  the  gloomy  chamber  which 
had  been  hurriedly  prepared  for  his  reception.  The  high  and  narrow 
windows  had  been  built  as  if  quite  unconscious  of  their  proper  desti- 
nation, and  excluded  the  light  and  air  as  much  as  possible ;  still,  many 
of  the  panes  having  been  broken,  little  streams  of  thtrrain  now  beat- 
ing against  them  came  driving  in  ;  and  a  varie^  of  small  zephyrs,  in 
the  shape  of  draughts,  did  any  thing  but  add  to  the  Count's  comfort. 
Haifa  tree  would  not  hav^  sufficed  to  fill  the  ample  hearth,  on  which 
could  just  be  perceived  a  flickering  flame,  almost  lost  in  the  immense 
volumes  of  smoke  that  rolled  into  the  room,  like  waves  on  a  beach ; 
still  Adalbert  rushed  in  despair  into  the  outward  hall,  which  veas  in- 
habited by  the  one  or  two  antique  servitors  who  still  remained  in  the 
large  but  ruinous  building. 

The  sight  of  the  old  woman,  whose  wrinkled  visage  had  driven 
him  away  in  the  first  instance,  might  be  shut  out ;  now  the  smoke 
oould  not  Down  he  sat  on  a  wooden  stool,  which  must  have  been 
the  first  attempt  ever  made  at  a  seat,  so  irregular  were  its  shape  and 
movements.  This  he  drew  to  a  taUe.  whereon  a  most  disconsolate 
supper  was  sfM^ad :  twice  the  visitor  looked  down,  to  see  whether  he 
was  cutting  the  meat  or  the  wooden  trencher. 

Like  most  other  young  men.  Count  Adalbert  had  relations  who 
conceived  they  knew  better  what  was  good  £ot  him  than  he  did  him- 
self,* and  his  uncle— whose  experience  was  certainly  very  efiicacious 
as  a  warning,  and  who  believed  that  an  error  was  easier  to  be  pre- 
vented than  remedied — on  pereeiving  the  young  Count's  predilection 
ibr  the  prettiest  dancer  that  had  ever  illuminated  the  horizon  of 
Vieiuia,  deemed  that  some  rouleattXt  and  even  a  diamond  necklace, 
would  be  saved  by  his  nepheVs  being  introduced  to  the  historical 
i«cords  of  his  fiunily,  in  which  the  old  Calstle  of  Aremberg  occupied 
a  distinguished  place.  Advantage  was  accordingly  taken  of  a  slight 
breach  of  military  observance,  and  the  delinquent  forced  to  leave 
Vienna  at  a  quarter  of  an  hour^s  notice — quite  unsuspicious  how 
active  his  uncle  had  been  for  his  good.  Had  Adalbert  been  aware 
of  this  most  fiitheriy  act,  it  is  probable  his  guardian  vrould  have  more 
than  shared  the ,  execrations  which  the  exile  lavished  in  his  inmost 
heart  on  &te,  Colonel  Rasaki,  nay  even  on  the  august  person  of  th* 
Emperor. 

^  long  ride  had  completely  fiitigued  him,  and  he  resolved  to  post* 
pone  his  discontents. 

**  I  shall  have  time^enough  to  grumble,V  thought  he,  as  he  followed 
the  lighted  pine^plin'ter — ^the  only  taper  the  place  aflbrded — ^to  the 
state  chamber.  The  moths  flew  out  of  the  tapestry  as  he  entered — 
they  had  half  devoured  the  court  of  Solomon,  no  more,  "in  all  his 
glory ;"  the  green  velvet  hangings  of  the  enormous  bed  had  shared 
the  same  fiite ;  and  Adalbert  was  again  driven  to  the  hall,  where  he 
fell  asleep  thinking  of  suicide,  and  awoke  dreaming  of  Angeline, 
Dvhoae  image,  however,  instantly  took  flight  before  the  melancholy 
reality  of  the  old  castle. 

^   Yet,  a  week  had  not  elapsed  before  Adalbert  thought  the  said  castle 
very  well  for  a  change,  and  the  neighbomfaood  delighlfiiL    The  truth 


is,  he  had  ftUen  in  lov»— as  pleasant  a  method  of  passing  time  in  the 
country  as  any  young  gentleman  could  devise. 

Wandering  in  search  of  the  beauties  of  Nature— (people  who  have 
nothing  else  to  do,  become  picturesque  in  self-defence>---he  met  with 
toe  of  her  beauties  indeed,  the  loveliest  peasant  girl  that  ever  ''made 
sunshine  in  a  shady  place."  A  scarlA  cloth  cap,  trimmed  with  fur, 
partly  covered  a  profiision  of  foir  hair,  which  was  parted  on  the  soft 
forehead,  and  fell  in  bright  and  natural  ringlets  on  the  neck ;  her  dress 
was  of  grey  serge,  and  short  enough  to  show  a  foot  and  ancle  sudi  as 
not  even  the  rude  country  shoes  could  disguise ;  her  dieek  had  the 
bright  beaming  crimson  of  early  youth  and  morning  exercise ;  and  her 
deep  blue  eyes  shone  with  the  vivacity  of  uncourbed  gaiety  and  un- 
broken spirits.  She  came  along,  bearing  a  willow  basket  of  wood- 
strawberries  and  wild  blossoms,  with  a  dancing  step,  and  a  lively 
song  on  her  lips,  singing  in  the  very  gladness  of  her  heart. 

The  strawberries  led  to  an  acquaintance — Adalbert  was  thirsty, 
and  Theresa  (for  such  was  her  name)  generous :  she  divided  her  fruit 
with  the  stranger,  eagerly  pressing  the  best  upon  him,  in  all  the  irank 
and  earnest  good-nature  of  a  child.  She  was  too.  simple,  and  toO' 
much  accustfMued  to  meet  with  kuidness  from  every  one,  to  be  bashful. 
They  arrived  at  the  cottage,  where  Theresa's  mother  made  Adal' 
bert  as  welcome  as  herself;  and  in  a  few  days,  whether  seated  by  her 
side  as  she  turned  her  spinnig- wheel  of  an  evening,  or  with  her  when 
wanderii^  in  search  of  vrild  flowers  and  fruit,  the  contented  exile  and 
the  beautiful  peasant  were  constantly  together.  The  dame  was  exceed* 
ingly  quick  in  observing  their  love,  which  she  seemed  to  consider 
quite  natural.  Thou^  very  ignorant,  she  had  seen  something  of  so- 
ciety beyond  their  own  valley,  and  its  peasantry,  and  at  once  discovered 
that  the  Count  was  their  superior :  but  the  goodness  and  lovelineas  of 
her  child  entitled  her,  in  the  old  woman's  eyes,  to  be  a  princess  at  least. ' ' 

Theresa  wsa  the  most  guileless  creature,  and  had  never  dreamt 
of  love  till  she  felt  it;  the  world  to  her  was  bounded  by  the  wild 
moor  and  deep  wood  which  surrounded  their  cottage.  The  only 
human  beings  she  had  ever  beheld  were  tlie  ancient  domestics  at  the 
Castle,  and  a  few  of  the  peasants  far  poorer  than  themselves ;  for 
they  had  many  oomfcnls,  which  their  neighbours  eyed  with  much  sus- 
picion and  some  envy.  Learning  she  had  none,  for  neither  mother 
nor  daughter  could  read ;  but  knowledge  she  had  acquired.  She 
knew  all  the  legends  and  ballads  of  the  country  by  heart ;  these  gave 
their  poetry  to  her  naturally  vivid  imagination ;  and  the  imaginatioo 
refines  both  feeling  and  manner.  Having  lived  in  absolute  seclusion, 
she  had  nothing  of  that  coarseness  caught  from  fiuniliar  intercourse 
unrestrained  by  the  delicacies  of  polished  life.  Her  companions  had 
been  the  bird  and  the  blossom,  her  songs,  and  her  thoughts ;  and  if  the 
poet's  dreom  of  unsophistieated,  yet  refined  nature,  was  ever  realised, 
it  vras  in  that  sweet  and  innocent  maiden.  Her  love  for  Adalbert 
was  a  singular  blending  of  childishness  and  romance :  now  her  in- 
ward delight  would  find  vent  in  buoyant  latighter,  and  the  playfulness* 
of  a  young  fawn  bounding  along  the  sunny  glades  of  a  forest :  but 
oflener  would  she  sink  into  a  deep  and  tender  silence— as  if  conscious 
diat  a  new  and  even  fearful  existence  had  opened  upon  her— and 
gaze  in  his  face,  tilV  her  eyes  were  averted  to  conceal  the  large  teais 
that  had  insensibly  gathered  in  them.  They  had  been  acquainted 
with  each  other  one  whole  fortnight,  when  the  old  priest  at  Hartz- 
buig  was  called  upon  to  marry  the  handsomest  couple  that  had  ever 
stood  before  the  image  of  the  madonna ! 

If  we  did  but  know  how  we  rush  into  one  evil  while  seeking  la 
avoid  another,  we  should  have  no  resolution  to  shun  any  thing.  Could 
Count  von  Hermanstodt  have  anticipated  that  the  fascinating  dancer 
was  far  less  dangerous  than  the  then  imknown  peasant,  his  nephew- 
would  never  have  been  ordered  to  the  Castle  of  Arcmbeig.  Little? 
either  could  he  dream,  that  the  incognito  he  had  himself  ei\joined;, 
would  have  been  found  so  useful  and  agreeable  by  his  nephew.  For 
Count  von  Hermanstadt  though  very  willing  that  Adalbert  should 
take  the  Emperor's  displeasure  for  granted,  was  not  desirous  tliat  otheis  . 
of  a  court  where  the  sovereign's  fovour  was  every  thing,  should  like* 
wise  take  it  for  granted. 

The  first  three  weeks  of   Adalbert*s  married. life  passed  very 
delightfully  away,  his  position  was  one  of  such  complete  novelty :  the 
cottage  really  was  pleasanter  Uian  the  castle  ;  and  if  Theresa's  beauty 
might  have  been  a  model  for  the  painter,  as  the  sweet  colours  flitted 
over  her  fiice,  in  like  manner  the  many  emotions  that  flow  disturbed 
the  calm  of  a  mind  hitherto  so  tranquil  and  so  glad,  m^;fat  have,  been, 
a'study  for  the  philosopher.     But  Adalbert's  previous  habits  had  beenj 
ill-fitted  to  make  their  present  state  one  of  security — nay,  his  very 
youth  was  an  obstacle ;  for  in  youth  it  seems  so  natural  to  k>ve  and  be* 
beloved,  that  we  know  not  how  to  value  as  we  ought  the  first  devo- 
tion of  the  entire  and  trusting  heart.     Moreover,  he  had  lived  in  a: 
world  of  sarcasm;  and  Theresa's  ignorance,  which,  now  they  were 
by  fliemselves,  was  but  a  source  of  amusement,  would,  as  he  wa« 
aware,  have  been  fertile  matter  of  ridicule  in  society — ^ridicule,. taa« 
which  must  have  reflected  on  him.     Besides,  all  the  prejudices  oT 
ancestry  had,  from  infancy,  been  grafted  on  his  mind — and  he  would 
as  soon  have  thought  of  throwing  his  companion  into  the  river  on 
whose  waters  they  were  gazing,  each  on  the  mirrored  &ce  of  the 
other,  as  of  i»^senting  her  at  Vienna.     And  yet  that  woukl  have 
been  the  more  merciful  course     What  was  life  whose  aflSbctions  were 
wounded,  and  whose  hopes  wer&  destroyed?    And  such  was  the  fift 
to  which  Adalbert  was  about  to  leave  her.    It  came  at  last 

Mademoiselle  Angeline's  engagement  had  now  drawn  to  its  ckise : 
the  manager  oflered  to  have  the  stage  paved  with  ducats,  if  she  would 
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but  five  him  on«  night  inor^— the  tenth  mute  was  ineioimble ;  and 
th^  oay  rile  deported  for  Pari*,  Adalbert  received  his  recall  lo  Vienna. 
To  tav  he  felt  no  regret,  would  be  doing  him  acant  juBtice— to  aay 
he  felt,  mueh,  would  be  more  than  the  truth.  Once  or  twice  he 
thought  of  taking  Theresa  with  him;  but  from  this  step  he  shrank  for 
many  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  was  that  a  lingering  impulse  of 
good  forbade  his  transplanting  the  pure  and  beantiful  flower  to  wither 
Uid  die  in  the  thick  and  blightning  atntosphere  of  the  city  :  besides,  he 
thould  often  be  able  to  visit  Aremberg.  He  told  them  of  important 
Wilneis— K}f  a  speedy  return — and  said  all  that  has  been  lO  often  and 
10  vainly  said  in  the  hour  of  parting.  He  threw  his  hone's  bridle 
over  his  arm,  and  Theresa  walked  with  him  along  the  little  forest 
path  Wlilch  led  to  the  road. 

Adalbert  was  almost  angry  that  she  showed  none  of  the  passionate 
iespair,  whose  complaints  he  hod  nerved  himself  to  meet :  pale,  silent, 
she  clasped  hit  hand  a  little  more  tenderly,  she  gazed  on  his  &ce 
even  more  intently,  than  usual ;  and  yet  these  tokens  of  sorrow  she 
teemed  trying  to  supprefls.  It  never  entered  her  imagination  that  any 
entreaty  of  hers  could  alter  their  position — that  any  prayer  could  have 
prolonged  Adalbert's  itay  for  an  hour ;  but  every  efibrt  was  directed 
to  oon<!eaI  her  own  grief;  she  felt  so  acutely  the  least  sign  of  his 
eufl^ring,  that  she  only  wished  to  spare  him  the  sight  of  hers.  At 
kst  he  mounted  his  horse — once  he  looked  back — ^Theresa  was 
leaning  against  (he  old-oak  tree  for  support,  watching  his  progress— ^he 
caught  his  look,  &nd  qs  she  interpreted  it  into  an  intention  of  returning, 
ihe  held  out  her  hands,  and  he  could  see  the  light  come  again  to  her 
eye  and  the  colour  to  her  cheek,  while  she  sprang  forward  breathless 
Widi  eipectation ;  he,  however,  averted  his  head,  and  spurred  his  steed 
t6  iti  utmost  swiftnes :  he  did  not  see  her  sink  on  the  earth — the 
strength  which  had  sustained  her  had  gone  with  her  husband. 

Youth's  first  acquaintance  with  sorrow  is  a  terrible  tiling— before 
time  has  taught,  what  it  will  surely  teach,  that  grief  is  our  natural 
portion,  at  once  transitory  and  eternal.  But  the  first  lesson  is  the 
severest — we  have  not  then  looked  among  our  fellows,  and  seen  that 
•ufll^ing  is  general;  and  we  feel  as  if  marked  out  by  fate  for  misery 
that  has  no  pamllel.  Theresa  felt  more  acutely  every  hour,  liow 
Wide  a  galf  had  opened  between  her  preaent  and  past  existence  :  her 
^irthood  had  passed  forever ;  she  took  no  pleasure  in  any  of  her  former 
pursuits ;  she  had  put  away  childish  things ;  and  nothing  had  arisen  to 
topply  their  place,  save  one  memory  haunted  but  by  one  image.  Days, 
Weeks  elapsed,  and  Adalbert  returned  not — her  sleep  was  broken  by 
«  fboiMand  ftnciful  terrors ;  but  one  fear  had  taken  possession  of  her 
fnother  Ursafbie's  mind — that  the  stranger  was  (also ;  and  bitterly  did 
4ie  lament  that  she  had  ever  intrusted  him  with  the  happiness  of  her 
precious  child. 

"  And  yet  I  did  it  for  (he  best  T'  she  would  piteoiisly  exclaim,  when- 
ever her  eye  fell  on  (he  pale  cheek  of  her  daughter. 

"  He  is  oome,  my  mother.**'  exclaimed  Theresa,  bounding  one  even- 
ing mte  the  cottage  with  a  long-unaccustomed  lightness  or  heart  and 
itep.  Though  eager  to  spring  down  the  path  and  meet  him,  yet, 
•mid  all  the  foigetfulness  of  joy,  she  had  bethought  her  of  her  aged 
parent,  and  returned  that  she  too  might  share  the  happiness  of  their 
meeting.  They  hurried  out,  and  three  horsemen  were  riding  up  the 
vattey— -one  much  in  advance  of  the  others. 

**  Mother,  it  is  a  stranger !"  with  difticulty  articulated  Theresa,  and, 
ifok  at  heart,  clung  to  her  arm  for  support. 

The  rider  was  full  in  sight,  when,  with  a  shriek  that  roused  her 
iba^ter,  Unaline  exclaiimMl,  *'  Now  the  blessed  saints  be  good  unio 
tiB,  but  it  is  my  old  master — ^I  know  him  amid  a  thousand !" 

The  woids  were  scarcely  uttered,  when  the  horseman  dismounted 
•t  a  lottgh  part  of  the  road,  and,  flinging  his  bridle  to  his  attendants, 
approached  alone.  Ho  was  a  tall,  stately,  and  austere-looking  man, 
■eemiagly  about  fifty,  and  one  who  apparently  knew  the  place  well. 
Unaline  dropped  on  her  knee ;  he  raised  her  kindly,  and,  following 
itxe  direction  of  her  look,  turned  and  clasped  Theresa  in  his  arms. 

**  My  child  !  my  sweet  child !"  and  he  gazed  long  and  earnestly  on 
her  beautiful  foce. 

"Your  fiither,  the   Baron  von  Haitzinger,"  murmured  Ursaline. 

But  as  our  explanation  will  be  more  brief  than  one  broken  in  upon 
1^  words  of  wonder,  regret,  and  alfoction.  we  will  proceed  to  it ;  hold- 
fcig  that  explanation,  like  advice,  should  be  of  all  convenient  shortness. 
Bo  mucl^  good  luck  had  the  Baron  von  Haitzinger  had  during  the  first 
tiiirty  yean  6f  his  lilb,  diat  fortune  seemed  under  the  necessity  of 
eiowding  an  iaordinafe  portion  of  evil  into  a  small  space,  in  order  to 
make  up  for  lost  time.  The  same  day  brought  him  intelligence  of  his 
Wifo't  (TOsertion,  and  of  his  attainment  as  a  traitor ;  and,  further,  that 
tikis  accusation  had  been  chiefly  brought  about  by  the  intrigues  of  his 
former  partner.  A  price  being  set  on  a  man's  head,  usually  makes  him 
very  speedy  in  his  movements ;  and  the  Baron  fled  from  his  castle  with 
Ihe  rapidity  of  lifo  and  death,  but  not  unaccompanied.  Wrapt  in  his 
mande  he  bore  with  him  their  only  child,  a  little  girl  of  two  yean  old. 
As  boys,  he  and  the  (*ount  von  Hermanstadt  had  often  hunted  in  the 
forests  around  Aremberg ;  his  own  foster-sister  had  married  one  of  the 
dependants  of  the  fomily ;  and  to  the  care  of  Ursaline,  now  a  widow, 
he  resolved  to  entrust  his  Theresa.  Never  should  she  owe  her  nature 
to  her  motiier — ^no,  she  should  grow  up  pure  and  unsophisticated  as 
Ihe  wild  flowen  on  the  heath  beside  her  dwelling.  Ursaline  gave 
Ae  required  oath  of  secrecy,  and  took  the  charge. 

Yesn  and  yean  of  exile  had  passed  over  the  Baron's  head ;  his  wife 
died-— that  was  some  comfort ;  and  at  length,  a  new  emperor,  together 
WMi-te  MdMgable  efibmi  of  hit  ftiend,  Von  HenntoMMlt,  procurod 


the  estabUabment  of  his  inooceiioe,  the  lepoal  of  bis  baniahoMnW  and 
the  restoration  of  his  estate.  His  fint  act  was  to  throw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  his  gracious  sovereign*  his  secoml  to  depart  in  search  of  his 
child. 

We  have  stated,  it  was  the  Baron's  wish  that  Theresa  should  be 
brought  up  in  ignorance  and  simj^city ;  but,  as  usually  happens  when 
our  wishes  are  fulfilled,  he  was  disappointed  and  somewhat  dismayed 
on  finding  that  she  could  not  even  read ;  and  that  instead  of  French, 
now  the  only  language  tolerated  at  Vienna,  and  which  alone  he  had 
spoken  for  yean — ^his  exile  having  been  alleviated  by  a  constant  resi- 
dence at  Paris— his  child  was  unaUe  lo  greet  him  save  ia  (he  guttu- 
rals of  her  native  German.  Aghast  at  the  ridicule  the  result  oi  iha 
experiment  might  entail  upon  him,  he  hurried  to  his  fiunily  estate : 
here«  having  engaged  a  French  governess  and  a  professor  of  singing, 
he  resolved  to  keep  Theresa  in  perfect  seclusion  for  two  years  loog^r. 
Somewhat  reluctantly,  Ursaline  aceompauied  them ;  for  her  dread  of 
their  secret  being  discovered  almost  overcame  her  diamsa  tit  the  bar« 
thought  of  her  foster-child. 

**  The  Baron  will  kill  us  if  he  bean  of  your  mairiagn  and  yet  I  did 
it  for  the  best:  I  thought  he  must  be  dead,  and  I  knew  you  ought  to 
marry  none  but  a  noble.  Who  could  have  thought  Count  Adalbert 
would  prove  so  false-hearted  T" 

Such  were  the  constant  lamentations  of  the  old  nurse  whanevor 
(hey  were  alone :  but  the  secret  she  had  to  keep  waa  too  rouiA  fot 
her ;  and  six  weeks  after  leaving  the  cottage,  Ursaline  was  safe  from 
Von  Haitzinger's  anger  in  the  grave. 

Theresa  wept  for  her  long  and  bitterly ;  many  sorrows  took  the 
semblance  of  one.  Treated  as  a  diild,  ofi&red  the  amusements  and 
the  rewards  of  a  child,  when  her  heart  was  full  of  the  grief  and  care 
of  a  woman — houily  she  was  more  and  more  thrown  upon  herself 
Her  lather,  who  considered  every  moment  lost  which  was  not  given 
to  the  punuit  of  education,  debarred  himself  from  her  society.  It  wae 
a  sacrifice,  but  to  Theresa  it  appeared  choice  ;  and  he  thus  repelled 
the  confidence  which  kindness  and  a  familiar  intereouise  might  have 
encoiuaged.  She  soon  took  an  intereat  in  the  employments  selected 
for  her — they  served  lo  divert  her  attention  from  a  remembrance  that 
grew  continually  more  painful.  Every  step  she  gained  in  knowledge, 
every  experience  brought  by  reading  or  oonversaiion,  but  served  lo 
show  her  more  fully  the  difiSculty  of  her  position. 

JLove  is  the  destiny  of  a  woman's  life,  and  hen  had  been  sealed  on 
the  threshold  of  existence :  it  was  too  late  now  to  change  the  colour  o€ 
or  alter  the  post.  Theresa's  greatest  ei\joymant  was  to  wander  through 
the  lonely  garden:  though  the  leaf  and  the  flower  could  never  more 
be  to  her  the  companions  they  had  been,  still,  when  alone*  diey  aided 
her  in  recalling  the  days  when  they  were  mme  witnesses  to  vewa 
which  had  the  common  fote  of  being  kept  but  by  one.  The  difiereiioe 
between  herself  and  those  of  her  own  age  consisted  in  this,  that  they 
looked  to  the  future,  she  dwelt  upon  the  past ;  they  hoped  she  only 
remembered. 

The  young  Countess's  instruclon  were  loud  in  their  praises  of  her 
docility  and  progress;  the  French  governess  remarking,  MademoMU 
etl  pUin*  des  uUint  H  det  graces;  mais  die  eM  si  tritU  H  si  mlmcmtM." 

The  two  yean  passed,  and  Theresa  was  to  accompany  her  father  to 
Vienna.  The  Baron  von  Haitzinger,  who  had  never  quite  reoovered 
the  shock  of  finding  that  his  daughter  could  only  speak  Cverman,  and 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  was  utterly  unprepared  for  the  seiMalioa 
she  produced  on  her  introduction  into  aociety.  Theresa  at  twenty 
more  than  realised  the  promise  of  sevoiteen ;  yet  it  is  singular  how 
much  the  character  of  her  beauty  was  changed.  She  had  been  a 
glad,  bright,  buoyant  creature,  with  a  cheek  like  a  rose,  a  movlh 
radiant  with  smiles,  and  the  golden  curls  dancing  in  sunny  profusion 
over  the  blushes  ihey  shaded.  Now  her  hair  and  eyes  were  much 
darker,  her  cheek  was  pale,  and  the  general  cast  of  her  foce  melan- 
choly and  thoughtful;  her  step  was  still  light,  but  slow — it  was  urged 
on  no  longer  by  inward  buoyancy :  and  if  a  painter,  three  yean  before, 
would  have  chosen  her  as  a  model  for  the  youngest  of  the  Gracea,  he 
would  now  have  selected  her  for  tlie  loveliest  of  the  Muses  ro  ethe- 
real, so  intellectual,  was  that  sad  and  expressive  oountenanee.  Her 
fother  was  charmed  with  the  ease  and  self-possession  of  her  Kkenaer 
— the  perfection  of  beautiful  repose:  true,  it  was  broken  in  upon  by 
none  of  the  flatterings  of  girlish  vanity,  none  of  the  slight  yet  keen 
excitements  of  a  season  given  to  gaiety. 

The  Countess  was  wholly  indifferent  to  the  scene  that  surrounded 
her-^to  its  pleasure  and  its  triumph ;  she  had  a  standard  of  her  own 
by  which  she  measured  eqjoyment,  and  found  (hat  what  ww  here 
deemed  pleasure  by  others,  to  be  vapid  and  worthless ;  and  now,  mora 
then  ever,  the  image  of  Adalbert  rose  present  to  her  mind.  She  com- 
pared him  with  the  many  cavalien  about  her;  and  the  compeiiaan 
was,  as  it  ever  is,  in  fiivour  of  the  heart's  earliest  idoL  Even  when 
unconsciously  yielding  to  the  influence  exercised  by  light,  mime,  and 
a  glittering  crowd,  Theresa  would  start  hack,  and  muse  on  what  might 
be  the  fiite  of  Adalbert  at  that  very  moment;  for,  with  a  oonfidenee 
belonging  to  youth  and  woman,  she  admitted  any  suggescian  rather 
than  (he  obvious  one  of  his  inconstancy.  Two  or  three  brilliant  con- 
quests cost  her  a  sleepless  night  and  a  pale  cheek ;  but  as  her  fodier 
always  acquiesced  in  a  prompt  refusal,  die  gradually  became  happy 
in  a  belief  that  he  did  not  desire  her  marriage. 

One  evening  all  Vienna  was  asaembled  at  a  re-imaon  given  by  (he- 
French  Ambassador.  Dazzling  with  jewels,  and  looking  her  veiy 
loveliest,  Theresa  waa  seated  beaide  the  lady  who  aoeompanied  her, 
when  bar  eye  widdaoly  Koalfd  m  AMhwt    A  daaae  dowd 
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^Hwe^a  diem,  but  the  platform  on  which  he  wat  standing  mabled 
him  to  lee  over  their  heads ;  and  he  was  evidently  gazin^f  on  her. 
With,a  fiunt  cry,  she  half  started  from  her  seat — ^fortunately  she  w^s 
imobserved;  and  again  sinking  beck  in  her  chair,  she  endeavored  to 
collect  her  scattered  spirits  from  their  first  confusion  of  surprise  and 
delight.  Her  astonishment  had  yet  to  be  increased.  The  Baron 
appeared  on  the  scene,  greeted  the  stranger  most  cordially,  and  arm 
in  arm  they  descended  among  the  throng.  At  ii^tervals  she  caught 
sight  of  his  splendid  uniform;  it  came  nearer  and  nearer:  at  last  they 
emerged  from  the  very  ocean  of  velvet  and  plumes,  and  l^er  father 
addressed  her— 

'*  Theresa,  my  love  f  I  am  most  anxious  to  present  you  to  the  nephew 
of  my  oldest  friend,  Prince  Ernest  von  Herraanstadt" 

Adalbert,  or  Ernest,  bowed  most  admiringly  it  is  true,  but  without 
fte  slightest  token  of  recognition.  Faint,  breathless,  Theresa  sought 
in  vain  to  speak. 

**  You  look  pale,  my  child,"  said  her  fiither ;  **  the  heat  is  too  much 
for  you.  Do,  Ernest,  try  to  make  your  way  with  her  to  the  window, 
and  I  will  get  a  glass  of  water." 

Theresa  felt  her  hand  drawn  lightly  through  the  i^rm  to  which  she 
had  so  oflen  clung,  and  the  Prince  with  some  difficulty  conveyed  her 
to  the  window.  There  they  stood  alone  for  soipe  minutes,  before  the 
Baron  could  rejoin  diem ;  yet  not  by  word  or  sign  did  her  companion 
imply  a  previous  knowledge.  His  manner  was  most  gentle,  most 
attentive ;  but  it  was  that  of  a  perfect  stranger. 

Theresa  drank  the  glass  of  water,  and,  by  a  strong  eflbrt,  recalled 
her  presence  of  mind.  She  looked  in  Prince  Ernest's  face — it  was  ne 
mistake ;  every  feature  of  that  noble  and  striking  countenance  was 
too  deeply  treasured  for  forgetfulness.  Her  father,  by  continually 
addressing  her,  showed  how  anxious  he  was  for  b^r  \o  join  in  the 
conversation.  At  last  she  trusted  her  voice  widi  a  few  brief  words; 
the  Prince  listened  to  them  eagerly,  but,  it  was  evident,  only  vdth 
present  admiration. 

They  remained  together  the  rest  of  the  evening,  and  die  Prince  von 
Hermanstadt  handed  her  to  the  Baron's  carriage. 

*'  What  do  you  think  of  my  young  favourite  V  asked  her  fklher,  as 
they  entered  their  abode.  "  But  I  hate  unnecessary  mysteries,  so  shall 
tell  you  at  once,  that  in  Prince  Ernest  you  see  your  destined  husband : 
you  have  been  betrothed  from  your  birth.  This,  however,  is  no  time 
to  taUc  over  family  matters,  fbr  you  look  fatigued  to  death." 

Theresa  retired  to  her  chamber,  her  head  dizzy  with  surprise  and 
sorrow.  Slie  had  gleaned  enough  from  the  conversation  to  discover 
that  Ernest's  absence  fiom  his  country  had  been  entirely  voluntary; 
that  die  had  known  him  under  a  feigned  name ;  therefore,  from  the 
very  fint  he  had  been  deceiving  her.  Strange  that  till  this  moment 
her  heart  had  never  admitted  the  belief  of  his  folsehood !  As  she 
paced  her  room,  she  caught  sight  of  her  whole-length  figure  in  die 
glass :  then  rose  upon  her  memory  her  own  redection  as  she  had 
seen  it  shadowed  in  the  river  near  her  early  home,  and  the  change  in 
herself  struck  her  foroibly. 

"  I  marvel  that  he  knew  me  not  f — it  were  fhr  greater  marvel  had 
he  known  me." 

She  looked  long  and  eamesdy  in  the  mirror;  a  rich  colour  rose  to 
her  cheek,  and  the  light  flashed  fhmi  her  eyes — 

**  What  if  I  could  make  him  love  me  now  f  uid  then  let  him  feel 
only  the  ftintest  part  of  what  I  have  felt !"  But  the  last  words  were 
so  softly  uttered,  that  they  sounded  like  any  thing  radier  than  q  de- 
nunciation of  revenge. 

The  next  day  and  the  next  saw  Ernest  a  constant  visitor;  and  The- 
resa in  vain  sought  to  hide  from  herself  the  truth,  that  she  felt  a  keen 
pleasure  in  observing  how  much  more  suitable  her  new  self  was  to 
her  former  lover.  Then  they  had  nothing,  now  they  had  so  much  in 
eomraon  with  eaoh  other;  diey  read  together,  they  talked  together; 
and  Hermanstadt  was  delighted  with  the  melancholy  and  thoughtful 
style  of  her  conversation. 

The  summer  was  now  advanoing,  and  Haitzinger  proposed  visiting 
the  Castle.  Thither  the  whole  party  adjourned ;  the  tw'o  elder  Ba- 
rons— for  Ernest's  uncle  had  now  joined  them — ^leaving  the  young 
people  almost  entirely  to  themselves.  Here  Theresa  could  not  but 
peroeive  that  Ernest  grew  daily  depreeaed;  sometimes  he  would  leave 
her  abruptly,  and  she  wt>uld  afterwards  leani  diat  for  hours  he  had 
been  wandering  alone. 

One  evening,  while  walking  in  the  old  picture-gallery,  Theresa 
lamed  to  aflmire  the  luxuriant  growth  of  a  parasitic  plant,  whose 
drooping  white  flowers  hung  in  numberless  fragrant  dusters.  Ernest 
appreaehed  to  her  side,  and  they  leant  from  the  easement — both  mote 
with  the  same  emotion,  though  from  difftrent  causes.  Suddenly  he 
broke  silence,'  and  Theresa  again  listened  lo  the  avowal  of  his  love. 
But  now  the  voloe  was  low  and  lm>ken,  and  he  spoke  nioumfblly  and 
hopelessly;  for  in  the  same  hour  in  which  he  owned  his  passion  for  the 
Countess,  he  also  acknowledged  to  her  his  marriage  with  the  peasant. 

Ernest  had,  in  truth,  been  spoilt  by  eircumstaneee ;  his  conquests 
had  been  toe  easy,  and  he  had  mistaken  vanity  and  interest  for  love. 
But  a  deep  and  true  fbehng  elevates  and  purifies  the  heart  into  which 
it  entenp.  His  passion  fbr  Theresa  brought  hack  his  better  nature ; 
and  he  now  bitterly  deplored  the  misery  he  must  have  caused  the 
young  and  fonaken  creature,  whose  happiness  he  had  destroyed  by 
such  thougfadess  cruelty.  *'  The  sacrifice  I  now  make  may  weU  be 
held  an  atonement." 

He  turned  to  leave  die  gallery  as  he  spoke,  but  Theresa'to  voiee 
«wpsrt»d  bk  etepa. 


"  I  have  \&i^  known  yofft  history.  Prince  EmeB^«-long  looked  fitf 
this  confession.  Your  wife  is  now  in  die  Castle ;  I  will  j^parv  hsr 
for  an  interview ;  from  her  you  must  seek  your  pardon," 

She  was  gone  before  Von  Henpanstadt  recovered  his  bivUh.  Jt 
would  be  vain  to  say  what  were  his  thoughts  during  the  succe^ii^ 
minutes ;  shame,  surprise — something,  tooj  of  pity  blended  with  regrel. 
He  had  not  qioved  from  the  spot,  when  the  Countess's  pa||;e  put  ^ 
note  into  his  hand. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  let  my  father  know  all  yet :  join  us  at  the  eni} 
of  the  acacia  wood — your  wife  there  awaits  your  arrival^ — ^Thea^a." 

The  Prince  obeyed  die  summons  mechanically — as  in  dreams  wf 
obey  some  strange  power.  A  sharp  angle  in  the  walk  brought  him, 
before  he  was  aware,  to  the  place ;  and  there,  as  though  he  bs4 
but  just  parted  from  her,  stood  his  wife,  leaning  for  support  against 
the  old  oak.  She  wore  the  scarlet  cap  broidered  with  fur,  the  ffrey 
stuff  dress,  and  the  plaited  aprop:  her  beautiful  profile  was  half  tuin^ 
toyvaids  him. 

"  Theresa !"  he  whispered ;  when,  starting  at  the  face,  which  wa| 
now  completely  given  to  view,  he  exclaimed,  "  Is  it  possible  V*  for  h^ 
saw  instantly  that  it  was  the  Countess  before  him. 

**  Yes,  Adalbert — or  Ernest — ^by  which  name  shjill  I  claim  yovi  r* 
And  the  next  moment  she  was  in  his  arms. 

Confession  and  forgiveness  followed  of  course ;  though  the  Bftron 
von  Haitzinger  resolved  that  he  would  give  no  encouragement  to  hif 
grand-daughters  being  brought  up  in  unsophisticated  seclusion,  as  it 
rarely  happens  that  two  experiments  of  the  same  kind  turn  out  ^'elL 
Still,  it  is  but  justice  to  state,  tliat  Theresa  never  had  any  further  occaF 
sion  to  regret  that  her  husband's  heart  was  once  lost  and  twice  won. 


REBECCA. 

How  beautiful,  buoyant,  and  glad  is  morning !  The  first  innsbinA 
in  the  leaves ;  the  first  wind,  laden  with  the  first  breath  of  the  flowers 
— diat  deep  sigh  with  which  they  seem  to  waken  fhrni  sleep ;  the 
first  dew,  untouched  even  by  the  light  fbot  of  the  early  hare ;  the  first 
chirping  of  the  rousing  birds,  as  if  eager  to  begin  song  and  flight:  all 
is  redolent  of  the  strength  given  by  rest,  and  the  joy  of  conscious  life. 

Rebecca  Clinton,  though  pale  vidth  the  long  vigil  of  an  anxious 
night — such  as  is  spent  by  a  sick  bed-side — ^felt  the  revigorating  infig- 
ence.  She  opened  the  lattice  of  her  little  chamber,  and  it  shook  fVom 
the  rose-tree,  with  which  it  was  overgrown,  a  shower  of  dew-dropa 
and  leaves.  So  close  that  it  must  have  been  hidden  amid  the  foliage 
of  a  huge  old  horse-chcsnut  tree,  though  not  a  leaf  stirred,  a  cuckoo 
was  singing — the  only  bird  whose  chant  was  yet  complete.  Rebcccf 
leant  listening  to  the  soft  but  mournful  reiteration,  with  the  tears  fast 
nidiing  into  her  eyes.  Sound  peculiarly  appeals  to  memory.  On 
awakening  from  her  brief  but  heavy  slumber,  she  had  almost  uncon- 
sciously thrown  open  die  window ;  the  fresh  air,  the  clear  atmosphere, 
gave  fbr  a  moment  their  own  Joyfulness  to  her  spirits :  but  that  song 
broke  the  spell.  She  turned  away,  and,  with  the  common  exaggerar 
tion  of  much  sorrow,  reproached  the  bright  and  unsympatbising  morn- 
ing ;  while  the  two  sad  and  still-repeated  notes  seemed  the  very  ech6 
of  her  thoughts. 

At  length  she  rose,  and  with  a  light  step  sought  the  adjacent  apart- 
ment.  Hung  with  oM,  worm-eaten  tapestry,  and  massy  curtains  that 
excluded  the  light,  a  floor  dark  from  age,  and  the  ancient  chairs  and 
bureau  formed  of  the  black  walnutrtree  wood, — ^it  seemed  indeed  th^' 
chamber  of  death.  Rebecca  could  scarcely  penetrate  the  obscurihr  \ 
gradually  her  sight  became  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  and  surround- 

iing  objects  stood  forth  dimly  visible. 
**  I  have  slept  more  than  an  hour,"  thought  she,  as  her  eye  fell  upon 
the  glass,  whose  sands  had  run  out ;  and  \t  comfbrted  her  to  observe 
that  the  cup  of  her  tea  was  untouched. 

Noiselessly  she  drew  near  the  bed,  and,  with  careful  hand  remov- 
ing one  of  die  thick  folds  of  the  curtains,  was  able  to  gaze  on  ihp 
visage  of  the  sleeper,  which  was  turned  directly  towards  her.  She 
started,  as  if  the  fkce  had  not  been  a  familiar  one ;  but  now,  that  i)0 
expression  illumined  the  countenance,  no  affection  spoke  in  the  closed 
eyes — now  she  could  see*  the  ravages  of  disease.  Every  fbature  w^s 
sharp,  the  forehead  was  simken,  and  die  cheek  was  sq  white  that  ft 
was  undistinguishable  from  the  pillow  on  which  it  lay.  Even  in 
sleep  the  cold  damp  stood  on  the  brow,  and  the  breath  was  drawn 
with  an  effort.  Slie  let  the  curtain  fhll,  but  sofUy;  and  left  the  rooqi 
for  her  owii-  There  she  gave  way;  and  the  wnmg  hand,  the  deep  sob, 
betrayed  without  relieving  the  passion  of  grief  * 

Rebecca  was  an  only  and  an  orphan  child,  and  her  fhther  had 
idolised  her  with  a  twxifold  fondness.  He  loved  in  her  both  her 
mother  and  herself;  and  the  love  was  the  deeper,  because  that  on  it 
rested  die  tenderness  of  the  grave.  Each  fblt  diey  had  the  place  of 
another  to  supply. 

Clinton  ww  of  an  old  but  decayed  fkmily;  he  had  lost  the  wreck  of 
his  property  by  flghting  for  the  Stuarts,  and*  die  realoretion  bR^gi|t 
only  those  unfulfilled  hopes  which  seem  sent  but  to  make  disappofnt- 
ment  more  bitter.  To  an  aged  servant,  who  had  lived  beneath  hh 
roof  in  better  days,  he  owed  his  present  asylum ;  she  had  been  left 
housekeeper  at  the  manor  while  its  proprietor  was  abroad,  and  three 
rooms  were  made  serviceable  to  her  old  qiaster  and  his  daughter, 
flebecca  was  now  about  twenty;  and  fltnn  her  inofher,  %  eonveffted 
JeweM,  she  inherited  that  Oriental  style  of  beauty  whidli  eoMm  oa 
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to  oanprtlieiid  the  limiles  of  the  Eastern  poeti.  Truly  had  ahe  the 
dark  fvSl  eye  of  the  gazelle,  the  grace  of  the  youpg  cedar,  and  a  blush 
4ialoared  from  the  earliest  rose  in  Sharon.  She  was  impetuous  and 
unginntive ;  the  impetuosity  had  been  little  called  forth  by  the  soli- 
tnde  iiT  which  they  lived,  but  the  imagination  had  been  strongly 
nourished.  Their  small  shelf  held  a  few  volumes— some  early 
^romances  and  'works  of  the  later  dramatists  gave  their  own  poetry  to 
the  ideal  world  which  filled  all  her  lonely  hours.  Her  afifection  for 
her  ftther  was  entire  and  engrossing :  it  must  be  owned,  that  its  unity 
had  never  been  endangered ;  for,  from  the  verge  of  girlhood,  their 
aecUnon  had  been  unbroken  save  by  a  single  visitor ;  and  he  was 
little  calculated  to  attract  a  romantic  and  youthful  female. 

Hichaid  Vernon  was  one  of  those  religious  enthusiasts  with  which 
the  period  abounded.  Naturally  stem  and  haish  in  temper  as  in 
feature,  he  delighted  in  sacrifice :  from  it  he  drew  an  inward  oonsola- 
tion  of  superiority,  and  rejoiced  in  the  scorn  be  cast  on  the  pleasures 
and  puisuits  of  other  men.  Hui  mind  was  strong,  but  narrow  ; '  and 
his  enthusiasm  had  never  known  but  one  vent  Embittered  by  the 
consciousness  of  unappreciated  talent,  spiritual  pride  had  become  a 
tower  of  refuge :  believing  himself  to  be  the  chosen  of  the  Lord, 
acpoonCed  ibr  and  sanctified  the  neglect  of  men :  was  not  the  curse 
of  blindness  on  all  but  the  elect  f-*^'  Seeing  ye  shall  see,  and  shall 
noft perceive;  and  hearing  ye  shall  hear,  and  shall  not  understand." 

Of  an  iron  constitution,  he  had  never  known  those  bodily  weak- 
nesses which  80  oflen  afifect  the  feelings;  and  nothing  teaches  like 
nckness  the  value  of  patience  and  sympathy.  He  had  been  left  an 
<»phan  at  an  early  age — ^too  early  for  memory — and  had  forced  his 
«wn  hard  way  in  a  hard  world  :  love  had  never  made  the  excitement 
of  his  youth,  nor  the  relaxation  of  his  manhood.  In  short,  he  had 
passed  through  life  without  having  experienced  one  softening  ixiHn- 
ence.  From  sickness  he  never  learnt  the  worth  of  kindness,  nor  had 
death  ever  taught  him  how  sacred  and  how  bitter  is  the  thought  of 
^e  beloved  aiid  of  die  dead.  He  had  befonged  to  the  church,  from 
which,  however,  he  had  been  ejected  for  non-conformity. 

The  loss  of  his  benefice  was  small  to  him,  in  comparison  with  many 
of  his  brethren ;  for  death  succeeding  death  had  put  him  in  possession 
of  much  property  belonging  to  distant  relatives.  Not  such  was  the 
indignation  with  which  he  beheld  the  obedience  exacted,  and  the 
mithority  exercised  by  the  episcopal  church.  The  dark  and  mysteri- 
ous passages  of  Scripture  became  more  than  ever  his  constant  study ; 
and  aiqdying  every  dentmciation  to  his  own  time,  he  firmly  believed 
that  judgment  was  at  hand,  and  only  waited  some  crowning  iniquity 
ID  call  down  God's  vengeance  on  a  guilty  land. 

It  is  a  humbling  thing  to  human  pride  to  observe  that  strength  of 
mind  does  not  preserve  its  possessor  from  indulging  any  fiivoorite  de- 
losKMi  i  but  that  this  very  strength  gives  its  own  force  to  the  belie£ 
In  the  eyes  of  Richard  Vernon  all  the  pleasures  and  employments  of 
' liis  fellow-men  were  abomination  and  vanity;  business  was  a  heaping 
up  of  worthless  dross;  intellect,  a  stumbling-block  ;  poetry,  painting, 
and  music,  devices  of  the  enemy;  affection,  sinful  weakness :  indeed, 
all  worldly  pursuits  were  foolishness,  if  not  sin,  in  those  who  were 
now  warned  to  "  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come."  Still,  even  while 
he  deemed  himself  most  secure,  the  softest  yet  most  powerful  of 
earthly  feelings  had  taken  a  firm  hold  of  his  heart 

No  two  men  could  be  of  more  opposite  dispositions  and  habits  than 
Vernon  and  Clinton;  the  latter  had  delicate  health  and  a  gentle  temper 
— >was  at  once  humble  and  rational  in  his  piety — and  had  all  the  elegant 
and  refined  tastes  which  the  other  despised.  Still,  since  their  resi- 
dence in  the  same  neighbourhood,  their  intercourse  had  been  constant 
Clinton  was  fond  of  society,  though  now  compelled  by  circumstances 
to  renounce  it  The  very  &ct  of  having  to  support  his  opiuions  was 
an  excitement ;  and  the  often  fiery  eloquence  of  the  fierce  Calvinist 
had  for  him  all  the  enjoyment  of  poetry.  Vernon  liked  the  meek  and 
kind-hearted  invalid  more  than  he  would  himself  have  admitted ; 
but  the  link  that  bound  them  together  was  the  innocent  and  lovely 
Rebecca. 

In  the  high,  haughty  temper  of  the  young  and  queen-like  beauty, 
Vemnn  recognised  a  similar  spirit  to  his  own,  but  which  he  was  too 
oonsGsous  of  his  powers  to  fear,  as  a  weaker-minded  man  might  have 
done.  One  lesscm  from  early  experience— one  touch  of  more  delicate 
feeling-^-4nd  Rebeccm's  heaK  might  have  been  his.  Though  his  age 
doubled  hers,  and  his  personal  appearance  was  liarsh  even  to  forbid- 
dingness,  she  might  have  loved  him. 

It  is  the  misuike  of  a  coxcomb,  whose  experience  of  affection  is  oil 
to  come— 4f  it  ever  comes— to  say  that  women  are  won  by  mere  good 
looks.  Though  it  does  not  owe  its  birth  to  them.  Gratitude  and  Vanity 
are  the  nurses  that  rock  the  cradle  of  Love.  Neither  of  these  did 
Vernon  deign  to  conciliate.  Angry  at  a  feeling  with  which  he  never- 
theleas  struggled  in  vain,  the  conflict  gave  even  additional  harshness 
to  his  maimer;  and  he  contradicted  Rebecca's  opinions,  reproached 
her  likings,  disdained  her  pursuits,  and  dealt  out  condemnation  on  all 
her  favourite  volumes,  as  if  not  allowing  his  external  demeanour  to 
be  aftected  were  some  excuse  for  his  internal  preference. 

About  a  month  before  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
he  had  openly  oflered  himself  as  suitor  to  Rebecca  Clinton.  One 
evening,  when  his  temper  had  been  softened  by  the  patient  suffering 
of  her  fother — ^from  which  the  conversation  hod  token  on  unusually 
subdued  tone — ^the  invalid  was  led,  from'  alluding  to  bis  illness,  to 
touch  upon  its  consequences;  and  for  o  fow  minutes  the  image  of  his 
orphan  girl  destroyed  all  the  finnnessof  his  philosophy,  all  the  resigna- 
tkm  of  religion.    He  vm  sUrtled  by  Richard  Veinon  rising,  and. 


with  words  vehement  1o  fierceness,  demandmg  his  daughter  Rebecca 
to  wifo. 

Clinton  was  taken  completely  by  surprise.  Like  most  of  those  who 
daily  see  a  child  growing  up  before  them,  he  had  not  calculated  her 
years,  and  had  never  yet  thought  of  Rebecca  as  of  o  woman. 
Though  often,  in  some  vague  futurity,  he  had  indulged  in  romance 
about  her  fortunes,  better  justified  by  her  grace  and  loveliness  than 
by  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  expanding;  yet,  cer- 
tainly, the  future  he  had  imagined  for  her  was  not  as  tlie  bride  of 
Richard  Vernon. 

To  balance  these  dreams  there  arose,  on  the  instant,  the  many  ad- 
vantages of  die  proposal — ^hei*  foriom  and  desolate  situation — and  the 
high  character  of  the  man  who  now  c^red  heart  and  home.  Clinton 
gasped  for  breath,  and  gave  a  thankful  consent. 

At  this  moment  Rebecca  entered  ;  but  alaa!  the  proposal  received 
a  surprised,  almost  disdainftd,  refusal.  As  yet  she  knew  too  Utde  ef 
the  worth  of  woridly  advantages  to  estimate  his  disinterestedness  at 
its  value.  Verooa  left  the  house  indignant  and  disappointed,  but  with 
leas  of  anger  and  more  of  hope  than  Rebecco  su^)ected.  The  truth 
is,  he  pitied  her  as  o  silly  child,  whose  head  was  filled  with  oU  ro- 
mances, and  laid  all  the  blame  on  her  fiither's  weak  indulgence  on 
error  he  proposed  to  remedy  with  oil  convenient  speed. 

A  sudden  access  of  illness  in  Mr.  Clinton  mode  on  excuse  for  coll- 
ing, after  a  brief  interval  had  elapsed ;  and  his  visits  soon  fell  again 
into  their  usual  train.  Vernon  was  obstinate ;  and  the  refiisal — ^vribidi 
would  have  decided  the  refined,  or  discouraged  the  timid — ^was  to  him 
9n  obstacle  to  be  subdued.  Looking  upon  women  as  infinitely  infe- 
rior to  men,  he  was  provoked  to  think  that  the  whim  of  a  foolish  giri 
should  interfere  with  his  settled  purpose.  His  first  plan,  diat  of  osll- 
ing  in  paternal  authority  to  his  assistance,  was  disappointed  by  Clintan's 
instant  and  decided  declaration,  thot,  even  if  he  hsd  the  will,  he  did 
not  consider  he  hod  the  right  to  force  the  inclinoticm  <^  his  daughter ; 
his  approbation  ond  his  preference  were  oil  he  could  give. 

Vernon  was  more  ongry  ond  discontented  than  disheortened,  and 
more  stubborn  in  his  pursuit  than  ever,  though  he  had  left  its  issue 
to  circumstances,  and  perhaps  his  rebukes  took  even  a  severer  tone. 
He  deceived  his  own  mind,  and  soothed  his  own  pride  by  the  belief 
that  he  was  only  actuated  by  a  desire  for  her  temporal  sind  spiritual 
benefit ; — ^he  knew  he  could  save  her  from  poverty ;  he  equally  pre- 
sumed he  could  from  perdition.  A  lamb  rescued  from  the  slaughter, 
a  brand  snatched  from  the  fire,  was  the  constant  phraseology  of  his 
very  thoughts. 

Weakened  by  illness,  worn  by  vague  anxiety — the  worst  form 
anxiety  can  take — looking  at  all  life's  hopes  and  wishes  through  the 
shadows  flung  by  coming  death,  Clinton  dwelt  upon  his  friend's  ofier 
till  his  strong  wish  grew,  as  wishes  usually  do,  into  a  conviction  that 
Rebecca  would  finally  add  her  consent  to  his  own. 

Such  Was  the  state  of  the  dwellen  at  the  old  house  at  the  time 
when  our  tale  commences. 

Clinton,  the  morning  his  daughter  bent  over  his  feverish  slumber, 
slept  longer  than  usual,  smd  was  proportionably  refreshed ;  and  when 
Rebecca  tempted  him,  in  the  afternoon,  to  the  rustic  seat  beneath  the 
sycamore — the  pleasant  shade  around  them,  the  bright  sunshine  else- 
where, the  bum  of  the  bees  in  the  honied  branches  over-head,  the 
chirping  of  the  numerous  birds,  the  gay  colours  of  the  flowers,  almost 
imconsciously  exerted  a  cheering  influence ;  ond  their  thought,  though 
not  glad,  were  at  leost  placid  and  soothing.  The  lawn, — ^if  lawn  it 
could  still  be  called,  which  had  long  lost  the  pristine  smoothneas 
of  the  once  velvet  turf,  and  was  now  covered  with  a  multitude  of 
daisies— signs,  they  say  of  a  poor  soil,  tliough  it  is,  at  all  events,  a 
cheerful  poverty  ^'-commanded  a  view  of  the  adjacent  country ;  and 
the  road,  varied  by  many  a  gentle  undulation,  wound  through  the 
hedge-girdled  fields,  some  green  with  grass,  others  shining  with  the 
first  yellow  of  the  com,  and  here  and  there  an  unenclosed  nook  where 
grew  two  or  three  stately  elms. 

Suddenly  Rebecca's  quick  eye  caught  sight  of  a  dark  figure  on  one 
of  the  heights  in  the  distance. 

**  ^ow  vexatious !"  was  her  hasty  exclamatian ;  **  here  is  Mr.  Ver- 
non coming  to  interrupt  us!'* 

"  I  would,  my  child,"  replied  Clinton  moumfully,  **you  did  more 
justice  to  the  good  qualities  of  o  man  who  has  the  merit  of  af^reci- 
ating  yours.  Rebecca !  the  time  may,  nay  must  come,  when  yonr 
only  earthly  resource  will  be  the  attachment  of  Richard  Vernon.  Do 
not  interrupt  me,  dearest ;  if  I  pain  ]rou,  it  is  for  your  good :  but  can 
you  believe  that  your  future  desolate  situation  is  ever  abaent  from 
my  mind  ?  So  young,  so  beautiful,  and  so  unprotected— Rebecca,  I 
could  die  in  peace  if  you  were  the  wife  of  Richard  Vernon." 

Rebecea  rose  flom  her  seat  on  the  grass,  and,  kneeling  at  her  fii- 
ther's side,  gaied  for  a  few  moments  earnestly  in  his  face  before  she 
replied. 

"  And  would  it  content  you,  my  father,  to  know  that  you  had 
joined  those  whom  nature  hath  sundered,  O  how  ntteriy — to  know 
that  your  child  was  grown  old  even  in  her  youth  I — ^that  she  had 
thoughts  she  might  not  utter,  hopes  dv  must  herself  destroy  ^— that 
her  daily  words  must  be  either  mean  with  hypocrisy,  or  bitter  with 
contention  7  A  home  1  Is  that  a  home  by  whose  hearth  sits  coMneaa, 
and  beneath  whose  roof  is  discontent  f  My  fother,  I  cannot  love 
Richard  Vernon !  and  that  not  for  vain  dislike  to  outward  look  or 
bearii^,  but  because  we  have  not  one  opinion,  wish  or  feeling,  in 
common.  Even  my  weak  judgment  sees  tlie  fallacy  of  that  molality 
which  makes  sins  of  innocent  pleasures  and  of  harmless  employment ; 
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which  renders  the  path  of  duty  too  lOQgh  and  too  narrow  for  human 
foot ;  and  which  wastes  on  vain  triflcfl  the  salutary  horror  we  intui- 
lively  feel  of  vice.  I  shudder  at  his  religion.  In  the  fierce  damna- 
tion in  which  he  delights,  in  the  m3rstic  revealments  in  which  he  ex- 
ults, what  trace  is  there  of  the  meek  and  humble  faith  you  have 
taught  me  should  be  my  daily  guide,  extending  its  charity  to  all  men? 
My  fitther !  you  kftow  that  at  your  word  I  would  wed  Richard  Ver- 
non ;  but  can  you  say  that  word  T' 

The  only  answer  was  a  slight  caress — it  was  enough ;  and  Rebecca 
turned  to  re-enter  the  houFc.  Gloncng  at  the  winding  road,  she  saw 
that  Vermm  hod  yet  a  coii&ideniblo  space  to  cross  before  lie  oould 
join  them,  and  added  cheori'ally,  "Fear  not  for  me,  my  father,  other 
foar" — and  the  rich  colour  mounted  even  to  her  crimsoned  forehead — 
'*  other  fear  than  that  of  wont  and  privation  befalling  me,  you  cannot 
have.  But  I  am  strong  in  youth  and  in  hope ;  I  am  skilful  in  many 
things ;  and  it  were  strange  as  well  us  hard,  if  I  oould  not  gain  for 
myself  the  little  I  require." 

What  a  visionary  thing  is  the  independence  of  youth !  how  iiill  of 
]Ht>jectB,  which  take  the  shai)e  of  certainties  ?  How  much  of  rugged 
and  stem  experience  it  requires  to  convince  the  young  and  the  eager, 
that  the  eflbrts  of  an  individual  unaided  by  connexion  or  circum- 
stance, are  the  true  reading  of  the  allegory  of  the  Danaides ; — indus- 
try and  skill,  alas,  how  oAen  are  they  but  water  drawn  with  labour 
into  a  bucket  full  of  holes ! 

Clinton  sat  lost  in  thought,  till  he  wos.aronsed  by  Vernon,  who  wore 
a  gloomier  brow,  and  spoke  in  even  severer  tones  than  itsual. 

**  So  I  find  you  alone !  To  be  sure,"  said  he,  looking  round,  "  you 
can  see  fiom  hence  the  approach  of  any  one,  and  any  one  can  see 
3n>ur  movements  too." 

Clinton  replied  but  by  asking  his  companimi  to  sit  down  on  the 
bench  beside  him ;  and  in  so  doing,  he  displaced  a  small  volume, 
whose  worn  black  calf  binding  shewed  it  was  a  fiivourite.  It  fell 
open  at  the  very  play  he  and  Rebecca  had  been  reading,  *•  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice ;"  and  the  unfortunate  book  immediately  suggested 
a  new  vent  to  Vernon's  spleen. 

**  And  this,  forsooth,  is  the  study  of  your  noon !  I  marvel  not  that 
your  daughter's  head  is  se  turned  by  vanities  and  fancies.  Verily, 
poetry  is  a  device  of  the  evil  one,  which  has  served  him  in  good  sort!" 

"  A  somewhat  hareh  jud^ent,"  returned  Clinton  smiling,  "  to  be 
pronounced  on  those  who  bt^guilo.  many  a  weary  hour,  and  to  whom 
we  owe  many  a  delicate  enjoyment." 

"  Now,  out  upon  such  toys !  Were  my  power  equal  to  my  will,  I 
would  soon  purify  the  land,  even  with  fire,  of  each  vain  and  lying 
tome  that  but  distracts  the  mind  from  the  one  sacred  volume,  on  which 
alone  it  should  bo  fixed,  and  on  which  alone  thought  should  meditate." 

"Your  pardon  friend,"  replied  Clinton ;  "  I  do  not  believe  the  heart 
is  turned  from  the  Creator  by  enjoying  his  works.  Of  what  avail  is 
the  sweet  breath  of  the  rose,  the  rooming  song  of  the  larit  ?  The 
pleasure  they  import  is  not  matter  of  necessity,  and  yet  we  delight  in 
both.  The  soul  of  the  poet  is  as  much  His  gift  as  the  fragrance  of 
the  flower,  or  the  lay  of  the  bird ;  and  the  page  where  inspired  words 
record  heroic  deed,  touching  sorrow,  or  natural  loveliness,  ia  one  of 
tliose  pleasures  for  which  we  should  be  thankful.  I,  for  my  part,  believe 
most  devoutly  in  the  Almighty  mercy,  when  I  see  how  much  that  is 
beautiful  and  gladdening  has  been  scattered  over  our  pilgrimage  here." 

Vernon's  attention  had  been  diverted  by  a  shadow  flung  on  one  of 
the  windows.  He  watched,  au4  could  see  that  it  was  Rebecca ;  she 
was  seated  at  work,  with  her  back  to  the  garden,  which  the  seemed 
to  have  no  design  of  visiting. 

"  I  appear  to  have  frightened  away  jrour  daughter,"  exclaimed  he, 
angrily. 

**  Most  of  our  household  occupations  devolve  on  Rebecca,"  was  her 
father's  reply. 

*•  I  see  how  it  is,  and  I  weary  of  this  childishneas,"  retorted  Vemon. 
"  Reginald  Clinton,  for  tlie  last  time  I  offer  you  the  name  and  home  of 
an  honest  man  for  your  daughter.  Perhaps  after  the  fashion  of  those 
vain  romances  in  which  you  indulge,  you  deem  that  Rebecca  has  but 
to  go  forth,  like  some  wandering  princess,  to  find  earl  and  knight 
ready  to  lay  lance  in  rest  *pour  Vamour  de  *es  beaux  yeux;  and  that 
the  coronet  and  the  castle  wait  for  their  misu-ess.  I  warn  you,  this 
is  not  the  reading  of  real  life !  Rebecca  will  enter  the  cold  and 
cmel  world,  homeless,  friendless,  moneyless!  Her  refined  nature 
will  soon  revolt  at  the  meanness  more  tlian  the  privation  of  poverty. 
Then  will  her  beauty— for  she  is  fair,  very  fair— catch  the  eye  of  some 
young  cavalier ;  (troth,  and  but  our  icing  trains  ihem  in  goodly  prac- 
tices!) first  there  will  be  refusal  and  reserve;  then  pity  and  relief, 
and  the  woman's  heart  will  be  caught  by  some  woman's  toy ;  folly 
will  succeed  to  fiincy :  and  a  few  soft  words  wiU  disperM  in  air  all 
that  her  father  and  her  Bibie  have  taught. 

**  Nay,  let  me  finish  the  picture,"  he  continued,  upon  a  somewhat 
impatient  gesture  of  his  friend.  ''  Afler  vanity  comes  disappointment 
— the  lover  tires,  or  she  herself  may  change ;  the  same  tale  is  told  by 
another,  and  the  same  sequel  ensues— save  that  the  love  is  not  so  deep, 
and  the  faith  not  so  true.  A  few  years  and  her  face  is  ix>t  so  fair  as 
it  was  in  youth— sin  and  sorrow  have  left  on  it  their  traces;  the 
cheek  has  a  bloom  not  its  own,  the  hair  is  dashed  with  grey,  tlie  lip 
is  thin  and  the  brow  haggard.  The  lover  turns  away  and  death 
comes  on,  heralded  by  poverty  and  neglect ;  then  thd  child  of  your 
heart  goes  down  to  the  grave  unwept,  her  memory  cursed  by  many 
whom  she  led  to  evil,  to  disobedience,  and  to  waste.  And  what 
think  you  becomes  of  the  immortal  soul,  base,  poUat«d,  and  hardened 


in  its  guilt?    Deem  you  that  the  gates  of  death  wiU'not  be  to  such  » 
one  the  gates  of  hell  7" 

'*  I  thank  you  for  your  kindly  prophecy,"  said  a  low  but  firm  voice 
beside  him. 

Rebecca,  having  caught  the  raised  tones  of  Vernon,  and  Aaring 
lest  aught  of  discussion  might  weary  her  Enfeebled  father,  had  hurried 
to  the  spot ;  thus  becoming  the  auditor  of  what  was  not  meant  for  h«r 
hearing.  She  stood,  the  colour  deepened  into  scarlet  on  her  ohe^ 
her  lip  curved  with  scorn,  and,  her  dark  eyebrows  almost  meeting  in 
their  indignation,  while  her  large  eyes  flashed  as  if  the  pupil  were 
indeed  an  orb  turned  by  the  soul  to  light,  she  continued :  "  I  thank 
you ;  but  now  listen  to  my  words,  even  as  I  have  done  to  yoius. 
Rather  would  I  bear  the  doom  your  kindness  has  poured  into  tbo 
of  a  dying  father,  than  be  your  wife !" 

She  said  no  more,  but  walked  hastily  away;  and  in  another 
Vemon  was  seen  hurrying  along  tlie  winding  road. 

Clinton  retired  to  rest  sooner  than  usual ;  and  his  daughter  took  her 
accustomed  seat,  to  watch  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  ni|^L  H* 
had  slept,  or  seemed  to  sleep,  for  more  than  two  hours,  when  suddenly 
he  rose  in  his  bed. 

"  Give  me  to  drink,  my  child,"  he  murmured  almost  inandiUy,  yet 
with  seeming  eflbrt 

She  took  the  cup,  and  raised  it  to  his  month ;  but  scarcely  could 
her  trembling  hand  replace  it  on  the  table,  for  i^  started  to  see  the 
alteration  in  her  father's  face. 

**  Open  the  window,  love— the  air  is  stifling." 

Rebecca  felt  cold  with  the  chill  midnight,  but  die  opened  the  heavy 
curtains  and  the  casement,  when  a  flood  of  dasding  moonlight  poured 
into  the  dim  room,  and  put  the  foint  lamp  to  shame.  A  large  branch 
of  a  chestnut-tree  waved  to  and  fro,  whose  leaves  seemed  filled  with 
music ;  a  sweet  breeze  came  from  the  garden  below,  bat  sweet  as  it 
was,  Clinton  inspired  it  with  difficulty  By  a  strong  ^brt  he  pot  hia 
hand  beneath  the  pillow,  and  drew  thence  a  small  biack  book  witk 
silver  clasps. 

*'  Take  it,  my  child ;  till  this  hour  it  has  been  my  constant  com- 
panion.    Rebecca,  it  is  your  mother's  Bible  !** 

Even  as  he  spoke,  his  head  sank  on  his  daughter's  shoulder ;  she 
moved  not  till  the  cheek  pressed  to  heis  grew  like  ice.  One  f^uful 
shriek,  and  the  living  sank  insensible  by  the  side  of  the  dead. 

A  week  afterwards,  a  funeral  train  was  seen  slowly  winding^ 
through  the  wreathing  honey-suckle  and  drooping  ash  which  fonned 
the  green  and  glad  road.  *There  were  oidy  the  coflbi*bearen  and 
two  mourners— an  aged  woman  and  a  young  one,  the  housekeeper 
and  Rebecca  wore  following  Reginald  Clinton  to  his  last  resting- 
place;  and  ever  and  anon,  as  the  coffin  passed  and  brushed  th» 
boughs,  heavy  with  their  luxuriant  foliage,  a  shower  of  fragrant  leaves 
fell, — as  if  Summer  wept  ever  the  sorrowful  proeeasion. 

Rebecca  uncovered  not  her  foce  till  they  reached  the  newly  do|^ 
grave  ;  she  then  cast  one  shuddering  look,  and  again  closed  her  veil. 
The  service  commenced,  and  a  slight  start  spoke  other  emotion  than 
grief,  when  she  heard  the  voice  of  Richaid  Vemon  begin  the  solemn 
ritual.  It  ended,  and  Rebecca  remained  motionless  on  her  knee  till 
her  attention  was  awakened  by  that  fearful  and  peculiar  sound— a 
sound  to  which  earth  has  no  panllel — the  rattle  of  the  fklling  j[ravel 
on  the  coffin.  She  sprang  forward.  "  Let  me — ^let  me  gase  on  him 
once  again !"  ^ 

She  saw  itothing  but  the  black,  damp  mould,  and  sank  badt,  vaa^ 
sisting,  on  the  arm  of  Richard  Vemon. 

**  My  house  is  close  at  hand,"  raid  he,  inquirin^y  to  her  aged  com- 
panion. 

*"  For  the  love  of  God,  take  her  thither !"  was  the  reply.  «•  There 
is  neither  water  nor  aught  else  here ;  and  she  looks  like  one  ef  the 
stone  figures  on  tUe  graves  around  os." 

Rebecca  was  carrie^,  still  insensible,  into  the  little  parkiur;  and, 
with  a  tenderness  that  seemed  foreign  to  his  nature,  Vemon  placed 
her  in  a  large  antique  settle,  which  he  drew  towards  the  window, 
fetched  water,  and  left  her  and  the  good  woman  alone.  Even  when 
Rebecca  revived,  it  was  only  for  a  while,  to  give  way  to  bunts  ^ 
passionate  weeping.  Old  BEannah's  aflectionate  soothing  having  at 
length  calmed  her,  on  rising  to  depart,  die  said  to  the  bewilderad 
girl,  **  We  must  thank  Mr.  Vemon  before  we  go." 

**■  This  Mr.  Vemcm's  house  f"  exclaimed  Rebecca,  turning  yet  paler. 

**It  is  my  house;  and  where  could  you  be  more  welcome  f*  said 
its  master. 

Rebecca  rose  and  thanked  him  for  his  kindness ;  and,  touehed  by 
his  obvious  sympathy,  as  well  9b  reassured  by  his  reserved  and  unn- 
sually  gentle  manner,  she  did  not  refhse  his  request,  that  Hannah  at 
least  should  take  some  refireshment  before  their  departure.  One  com- 
mon-place remark  after  another  had  sunk  into  silence,  when  Vemon 
somewhat  abruptly  asked,  *'If  she  knew  that  oideis  had  been  given  lo 
fit  up  the  fM  house  for  the  reception  of  ift  owner  T* 

*'  I  have  known  it  for  some  days,"  was  the  reply. 

*'  It  will  no  more  be  a  home  suit\?d  for  a  youthful  female.'* 

"  Certainly  not;  neither  have  I  the  slightest  intention  of  lemaiaing.'* 

*'  Have  you,  then,  fixed  on  any  future  plan }" 

"Yes." 

"  You  intend,  I  suppose,  continuing  in  this  neighbourhood  7" 

Rebecca  hesitated.  Vemon's  hasty  temper  .could  no  longer  beer 
the  curb.  ,,■ 

**  I  might  have  guessed  jrou  would  stay:  AArey  de  Vera  is  yonnf 
and  unmarried— no  bad  chance  for  an  emot  princess.'^ 
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'^Wtmf,  Mf.  y«non,"  iniairaptocl  kk  guMC;  *'do  not  t$y  wliat  yon 
will  toon  regret— I  am  about  to  depart'* 

^  Aad  whhiMP  dp  yon  purpose  going  V* 

"To  London." 

Vwnon  ataitad  from  bia  seat  in  artonkhmant--^*  To  Londoaf — to 
te  oily  ai'daaCnictioo;  to  the  Babylon  of  the  eaith;  to  the  aioful  and 
the  accnieed  where  the  deril  walks  abroad,  seeking  whom  he  may 
devaart  80  young,  ao  frioidleaa,  and  ao  fiiir ;  you  are  nad,  maiden! 
mud  wiA  aonow— 4yr  pride  T* 

**  I  aiiawdr  to  myself,  London  is  the  only  place  where  my  poor  akiH 
IB  embroidery  mayfind  employment ;  and  Hannah  has  a  sister  iliere, 
with  whom  we  mean  to  reside/* 

Vernon  walked  up  and  down  the  room  impatiently;  at  last  he  stop- 
ped before  Rebecca,  and  said,  in  a  voice  whose  firmneas  was  only 
pMserved  by  an  eflbrt— '*  Maiden,  when  I  hon  yon  insensible  to  my 
house,  I  thought  withm  myeelf,  that  neither  by  word  nor  look  would 
I  give  yon  cause  of  annoyance ;  that  I  would  forbear  to  urge  upon 
llie  saofednesa  of  soriow  a  suit  which  that  very  sorrow  makes  mors 
eamest.  But  I  cannot,  were  it  only  as  the  daughter  of  my  tneod,  I 
cannot  see  you  take  a  step  so  rash,  so  fraught  with  fiital  oonsequenoea 
^use,  Rebecca,  before  you  depart  fh>m  my'rooC  I  may  not  be  what 
your  foncy  figures ;  but  I  love  you  deeply  and  truly,  and  for  your  sake 
would  ofaange  many  a  habit,  perhaps  many  a  fonlt.  1  may  have  been 
nide,  ay  hanh,  in  my  speech,  but  my  meaning  has  been  kind.  Save 
your  youth  from  the  rough  chances  of  friendlessness  and  poverty;  I 
ofler  jrou  an  honest  name,  competence,  and  an  mtire  heart  We  will 
famh  make  allowanees }  there  will  be  room  in  yonder  arbour  even 
for  yaup  hite ;  I  will  sbidy  my  speech,  and  watch  your  look-«4ill  our 
bqwB  are  together,  and  mutngl  allhction  has  made  our  house  thrice 


Rebecca  felt  thai  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes,  and  that  her  vaiea 
inarticulate ;  she  paused  a  moment,  fiom  a  reluctance  to  give 
Kiehard  Vemon  pain,  and  she  left  her  hand  in  his  as  she  spoke.  **  It 
may  not  be,  my  kind,  my  only  friend :  1  must  alter  my  very  nature 
sva  I  oooM  be  happy  as  your  wifo.    Vemon,  I  dare  net  marry  you." 

He  flung  her  hand  from  him  m  he  caught  her  words  {  the  hmg- 
VvU<>^  passion  burst  at  last 

"  Aooursed  be  the  hour  that  ever  ^  weakness  of  my  nature  led 
my  soul  intp  this  folly!  Qo,  and  bear  with  you  the  bitterness  you 
lave  iniused  into  my  cop;  may  you  know  poverty,  guilt,  sorrow, and 
ihama ;  may  you  live  to  mourn,  in  sackeloth  and  aahea,  the  day  you 
left  this  roof,  never  to  reenter  it  more  !-^Nay,  forgive  me !"  but  Re- 
beeea  had  quitted  die  pariour.  He  made  one  step  to  fidlow  hep»--rthe 
next  moment  he  had  thrown  himself  into  the  huge  oaken  settle,  with 
his  hack  to  the  light  The  day  after,  he  went  to  the  old  house  ■  it 
waa  deaartad ;  and  he  learnt  that  Rebeeoa  and  Hannah  had  that  mom- 
ing  departed  for  London. 


Three  years  had  passed  away  since  Rebecca  saw  the  turrets  of  the 
lU  hauae  recede  in  the  gmy  mist  of  early  naming ;  whUe  the  dri*' 
iling  lain,  and  a  low  moaning  wind,  which,  even  in  summer,  shook 
the  leaves  from  the  bough,  gave  to  inanimate  ol^ecla  the  appearance 
of  a  sad  forewell.  Three  years  had  passed  away  since  Rebecca  forst 
watched  the  shades  of  evening  close  on  what  was  but  a  mockevy  of 
daylight— the  daylight  of  a  small  narrow  street  in  London ;  and  she 
AA  thmdcfttl  for  the  obscurity  which  admitted  of  a  free  course  to  i 
her  tears. 

I  do  firmly  believe  that  the  Londoner  is  aa  contented  with  his  city 
home  as  the  dweller  in  the  fiiirest  valley  among  the  Appennines ;  and 
thai  habit  brings  its  usual  indifiference  aa  to  fl*<M*  But  to  one  who 
his  lived  all  his  lifo  in  the  oountry,  whose  patti  has  been  through  the 
green  field,  and  bounded  only  by  the  green  hedge  t  to  whom  nothing 
hi  the  town  is  endeared  by  asaooiation,  and  nothing  softened  by  eus- 
tMB,  how  dreary  is  the  aspect !  The  confined  street,  the  close  air,  the 
dnaky  atmoaphere,  the  hurrying  paaaengeia,  the  eager  and  busy  yet 
indifoent  feceaj  all  press  npon  the  stsanger  with  fii  equal  sense  ef 
diiMBdbrt  and  deotdation. 

Rabaeca's  heart  died  within  her  as  die  entered  the  little  dark  shop, 
an  her  way  to  the  stiU  smalier  and  darker  back-parkmr.  Tluee  yean 
had  been  spent  in  solitude*  in  poverty,  in  toil ;  in  all  that  haldens  the 
haait,  uid  imprints  stenmess  on  the  brow.  Out  upon  the  folly  which, 
in  estimating  human  misery,  allows  aught  le  bear  comparison  with  the 
agony  of  the  poOT!  I  use  the  word  poor  relatively;  I  call  not  those 
poer  la  whom  honesty  brings  sel^respeot.  whoM  habits  and  if^ose 
naana  have  gone  together,  and  whose  industry  is  its  own  support 
Boi  those  are  the  poor  whose  exertion  supi^ies  not  their  WNtts;  to 
wham  cold,  hungi^,  and  weariness,  are  common  feelings }  who  have 
kBOwn  better  dayft;  to  whom  the  past  ftmiishea  eonlrBst,  and  the  fu- 
luM  foar.  The  gmve  may  ckaa  over  the  dear  and  the  deported;  hut 
in  faith  there  is  solace,  and  in  time  forgetfuhMss.  tht  lover  may  be 
fidse  to  his  vow,  whose  happiness  was  to  have  bean,  like  ils  truth, 
etenal ;  yat*  after  all,  the  sorrow  is  purely  imagiaaiy,  and  grief  is  a 
IwaHy  in  indulgence. 

Day  by  day  Rebecca  stooped  over  her  embroidery;  she  debarred 
herself  from  rest  and  ibcd,  nay  at  last  encroached  even  on  the  Sabbath, 
which  had  been  held  so  sacred.  The  monotony  of  her  existence  was 
ffily  broken  in  upoiUsy  anxiety;  she  rose  Mrly  in  the  morning,  and 
lay  down  late ;  sUU,  typight  bought  at  the  expense  of  time,  youth, 
Md  ho^f  the  piltanc^Nbe  eould  earn  was  insufiieiant  for  their  daily 
wantk    In  thia  amaigaiiey*  it  was  deoidad  that  tha  two  nKMM  over 


tha  4mp  shMdd  he  l#ts  tengh,  mum  wd  ebsema  ai 
street,  it  seemed  much  easier  ta  decide  on  letting,  than  to  let 
apartmenta  It  aa  chanced,  liowever,  that  they  succeeded  iaoBMdiateljr. 

Their  new  resident  was  a  man  an  whose  ag»  it  would  have  been 
difikulty  to  detennihe ;  you  might  have  guessed  any  period  befwaea 
twenty  and  thirty  1  fi»  his  dander  tad  ahnost  boyish  figur*  was  beat 
with  what  might  have  been  time  or  infirmity.  His  hair,  of  a  iinga- 
larly  bright  golden  hue,  was  thin,  and  left  exposed  a  high  and  tttoajif 
marked  forehead  1  his  origiQally  fine  features  wars  worn  ta  emaciation ; 
and  tha  mouth  was  simken  snd  colourless.  His  lai^  ejres  were  of 
the  palest  blue,  and  seemed  with  the  least  emotioD  to  fill,  as  it  warew 
with  light — like  the  flashing  and  restless  hrilUaticy  of  sunshine  upott 
water.  More  richly  dressed  than  suited  his  cireurosiancee---appamitly 
without  a  connexion,  for  none  ever  came  near  him— -searo^y  stinang 
ttook  home~>keeping  lonely  vigils,  that  aometimea  lasted  through  th# 
nightr— there  waa  obviously  a  mystery  about  him ;  yet  it  was  diffiault 
to  hear  his  sweet  voice,  mark  his  w^an  and  wasted  osniBtaiianoe,  aiMl 
believe  th«t  the  mysieiy  could  he  in  aught  evil. 

Gradually  his  gentle  and  quiet  haUts  led  to  acquaintanea,  and 
aequaintanoe  10  confidence.  One  evening,  when  Rebeoca  waa  sitiiof 
working  in  the  little  back-park>ur,  he  entered,  awl  tuming  over  the 
fow  volumes  on  her  solitary  hook-shelf,  opened  one  in  which  waa 
Shakspeare's  Midsummer  IVight's  Dream,  filled  with  notee  on  fovou* 
rite  paamges :  for  before  poverty  had  premed  so  heavily,  it  wBf  R^ 
becoa'a  delight  to  write  m  the  maiftn  aU  ahe  could  remember  of  her 
fother'a  remarks. 

**  Ah,  this  indeed  is  fome  I"  exclaim  theb  visitct,  unconsciously  soli- 
loquising aloud}  *'I  care  not  to  be  bound  in  scented  leather,  chvaped 
with  the  arms  of  my  owner  wrought  in  silver,  and  ta  h9  kept  ona 
among  many  in  tha  ancient  libruy,  a  thing  of  show,  not  of  use — 
a  part  of  the  furniture.  No ;  give  me  the  obscure  comer  and  the  Am* 
quent  reading  {  be  mine  the  few  roinutea  snatched  from  toil — ^tha  ona 
remembered  passage  which  keeps  alive  the  seeds  of  poetry  sown  in 
every  heart— the  thought  that  rises  remembeied  in  a  contemplativa 
hour — the  words  in  which  a  lover  clothes  his  own  love.  Ah!  tha 
poet  hath  n6  truf  hope,  who  dofh  not  pUce  it  in  the  many,  and  in  die 
fooling  of  the  oommon  multitude.'* 

Rebecca  now  learnt,  for  th^  fliet  time,  that  it  was  Lee  the  dramaliat 
who  inhabited  their  dwelling.  In  a  fit  of  disgust  at  society,  and  tha 
aidtement  produced  by  the  idea  of  a  new  work,  he  had  buried  hno- 
self  in  entire  seclusion,  to  finish  his  "  Rival  Queens," 

*«  I  must  be  by  myself  when  I  write,"  was  his  frequent  observation. 
**  The  indifibranoe  of  my  folio  w-creatures  chills  me  to  the  very  soul ;  I 
fool  my  own  nothingnem  looseveiely;  I  see  the  selfishness,  the  Tanity, 
which*  encircles  me,  and  distrust  my  own  power  to  animate  or  to 
interest:  I  deeply  foel  that  the  people  surrounding  me  are  inferior  to 
myaeli;  and  J  despise  their  sv|ifipages-r-I  grow  vain  and  mean  myself 
and  am  involuntarily  actuated  by  hopes  and  desires  apart  from  what 
should  be  the  one  sole  aim  of  my  existence.  I  lose  my  power :  I  am 
like  a  magician  who  has  fiugotten  the  spell  by  which  he  onoe  goyanio 
ad  the  spiritual  world.  What  has  the  poet  to  do  with  the  preaeat  f 
Suddenly  1  foel  the  shame  and  miaeiy  of  such  a  life ;  I  fly  to  solitude 
<^I  oast  the  shackles  from  my  hands,  the  dust  from  ny  foet;  I  thinH 
my  own  thoughia— I  dream  my  own  dreams:  again  the  future  is  to 
me  a  great  and  glorious  reward ;  the  feeling  rushes  to  my  heart,  my 
lips  overflow  with  music— 4igain  the  beautiful  and  the  true  riae  visiUa 
before  me,  and  I  am  happy,  very  very  happy!" 

From  that  ev^iy  he  delighted  in  the  society  of  Rebecca,  to  whom 
it  was  a  source  of  true  enjoyment ;  it  was  so  long  since  speech  had 
been*  to  her  more  than  the  expression  of  daily  regrets  and  wants'^— it 
was  as  if  the  higher  faculties  of  her  being  had  lain  dormant  for  a  pro- 
tracted season,  and  new  awokoi  es  the  hloaaoms  on  the  bough  awaken 
beneath  the  soft  spring  rains.  Still,  she  saw  with  regret  that  tha 
fiery  temper,  the  exoited  mind  of  her  oompenion  preyed  on  his  health 
•—the  cheek  grew  palei^  the  shining  eye  more  restless  every  di^;  and 
sleep  hnotik  the  pillow  haunted  by  fiuitastic  crsatiana. 

**  I  know  it,"  he  woukl  reply ;  *'  and  is  U  a  worthy  sacrifice  that  I 
ofier  ?  I  brieve  that  the  mind  may  make  its  own  immortslity :  thought 
is  the  spiritual  part  of  existence  {  and  so  long  as  my  mind  influences 
athers,  so  long  es  my  thodghls  remain  behind,  so  ksig  shall  my  spirit 
be  conscious  and  immortal.  The  body  may  peridip— not  so  the  essence 
which  survives  in  the  living  a  lasting  page." 

Sometimes,  whm  weary  and  deq^aiding^^for  who  doea  not 
despond  over  even  their  highest  eflbrts,  and  feel  how  little  they  can 
pamt  the  beauty  and  the  passion  within  7— he  would  come  to  Rebecca, 
and  ask  her  to  read  i^loud  to  him.  Her  rich  sweet  voice«  her  grao# 
of  expression  would  recall  his  enthusiasm,  and  again  dte  '*  Rival 
Queans"  was  resumed  with  hope  and  animation.  When  the  task 
drew  near  its  omipletion,  he  told  Rebecca  that  she  must  insurf  iti 
success.     She  looked  up  inquiringly. 

"  You  must  play  Rosana." 

It  little  needs  to  detail  the  surprise,  the  various  emotions  of  doubt, 
bopob  end  inclination,  which  were  elicited  by  this  renuuk.  Babecea 
had  that  eonsciousnem  of  talent  which  must  always  attend  its  iicsnni 
sion;  and  she  bitterly  felt  how  completely  it  was  now  wasted. 

Lee's  enthusiasm  was  as  enthusiasm  always  is,  contagious  1  and 
when,  in  his  own  peculiar  manner,  he  read  to  her  the  fii^died  play, 
the  fear  of  foilure  became  her  only  foar.  Tragedy  and  actr^m  we|)« 
presented  to  Rich,  then  the  manager  of  the  principal  l^ondon  tbeatie ; 
and  both  glil^cf  mat  m^  the  moft  enonumging  approval. 

Rthtdctt  gqtffff^w  hw  ntw  iwwiwidi  rii  ^  l»d(^  Mift 
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Ae  d^mn  which  the  imagixuition  lendfl  to  iti  ol^ct  Sliongly  moved 
•  and  absorbed,  die  saw  in  her  situation  nothing  but  its  poetry.  At 
length  the  eveatfal  night  arrived,  and  as  aoon  as  his  heroine  stejit 
upon  the  boards,  Lee  felt  certain  of  the  favourable  rtBception  of*  bis 
drana.  The  Oriental  drees  suited  well  her  proud»  dark  beauty:*  a 
crimson  turban  was  folded  round  her  head,  ornamented  with  the 
plume  of  that  strange  bird  they  call  of  paradise — ^both  in  strong  con- 
trast to  the  raven  ringlets  which  fell  in  profusion  on  her  flushed  cheek. 
An  embroidered  robe  rtiowed  her  exquisite  figure,  though  (Nily  the 
delicate  throat  and  wrist  wbx^  uncovered  j  and  a  veil  of  silvery  tissue 
partially  concealed  her  profile.  Her  success  was  complete.  When 
the  first  dixzy  confusion  waH  merged  in  the  excitement  of  her  part, 
even  Lee  himself  was  satisfied  with  her  conception  and  execution  of 
it  c  jiothing  could  be  more  passionate,  mwe  superb,  than  her  revenge ; 
nothing  more  terrible  than  tlie  agony  of  her  desertion. 

1  mil  persuaded  there  is  no  triumph  equal  to  one  achieved  on  the 
■tagp  it  comes,  so  immediate  and  so  home :  you  have  before  you  the 
mass  of  human  beings  whose  sympathies  are  at  your  will ;  you  witness 
the  emotiona  which  you  raise,  you  see  the  tears  which  you  command  : 
the  poet  has  erected  the  statue»  but  it  is  for  you  to  give  it  life — the 
words  must  fiiid  their  music  on  their. lips— <the  generous  sentiment, 
the  exalted  hope,  the  touches  of  deep  feeling,  as  their  expression  from 
you :  surely  such  influence  is  among  the  triumph^  of  the  mind,  ay 
and  a  great  and  noble  triumph.  Bui  in  this  world  every  thing  has 
its  evil;  the  dust  is  on  the  wheels  of  the  conqueror's  chariot — the 
silken-wrought  tapeatry  covers  the  mouldering  wall;  and  Rebecca 
soon  found  that  her  position  was  one  which  ofien  jarred  on  her  ima- 
ginative temper.  But  we  make  our  own  path,  and  fling  our  own. 
shadow  upon  it.  Never  was  the  \o6f  purity  of  her  nature  more  con- 
spicuous than  now»  when  surrounded  by  so  much  to  which  it  was 
utterly  apposed. 

It  was  about  three  months  after  her  first  appearance,  that  two  young 
cavaUers  were  walking  arm-in-arm,  up  the  Strand,  engaged  in  earnest 
oonversation. 

''I  tell  you,"  said  the  youngest)  "that  it  is  hopeless." 

"  {  never,"  replied  his  compamoo»  "  heard  of  any  thing  so  sefish ;  it 
is  what  women  alwajrs  are»  but  I  must  say  this  goes  beyong  the  com- 
mon aUoWanee->-«nd  so  our  pretty  Roxana  expects  you  to  marry  her ! 
Wealth,  rank— and  you  are  fiot  so  bad-looking  either*  De  Vere-— pretty 
wiril  for  the  Rival  Queen!"  w 

"Indeed,  Buckingham,  you  are  mistaken {  I  never  saw  a  creature 
more  unworldly,  more  disinterested." 

"  Oh,  of  course ;  but  it  is  really  too  much  to  have  your  scruples  in 
addtlion  in  hers.  However,  I  pique  myself  on  the  impossible.  It  is 
matter  of  consetence,  it  seems,  with  your  Roxana :  well,  the  chapel  in 
the  Savoy  is  much  at  your  service — ^I  will  have  it  dusted  on  purpose  { 
and  the  equerry  I  recommended  has  other  talents  than  those  of  hone- 
breakiBg.  He  lived  in  my  goodiather-in-law's  fiunily  to  eeme  purpose  { 
hit.  conventicle-drawl  is  perfection;  he  will  make  an  excellent  priest { 
and  I  will  give  away  the  bride  myself— very  generousi  when  I  think 
hew  firatly  she  is!" 

A  few  scruples  and  a  little  passing  remorse  on  one  side>  a  sneer  and 
a  jest  on  the  other,  and  the  xvhtAe  aiSair  was  arranged. 

"You  have  seen  w^  Roxana  for  the  last  time,"  s^d  Rebecca*  about 
a  week  afler  this,  to  Lee  {  "  you  have  been  too  kind  a  friend  to  be  ex- 
eluded  from  my  confidence*  You  will  rejoice  in  my  happiness,  for 
hap|9y  I  nfust  be  as  the  wife  of  Aubrey  de  Verft" 

"The  wife  of  Aubrey  de  Vere!— yoo*  Rebecca^  about  to  be  mar- 
ried?" 

He  ffoae  fiom  his  seat,  threw  open  the  lattice^  and  leant  from  the 
wiadnwv  while  his  companion  stood  astonished  ^t  the  excess  of  his 
emotipn.  Suddenly  he  turned  towards  her,  while  his  large  shining 
and  melancholy  ^es  seemed  to  look  into  her  very  heart,  and  his  melo- 
dious voice  sank  on  her  ear  like  sad  music. 

"  Rebecca,  I  have  deceived  myself:  I  deemed  my  heart  had  but  one 
idol,  and  my  life  but  one  aim ;  alas,  I  now  find  I  have  one  ol^ect  yet 
dearer !  alas,  my  very  happiness  has  blinded  me !  I  have  grown  so 
accustomed  to  see  you,  to  hear  you,  to  refer  my  every  thought  to  you, 
that,  like  &e  blessed  light  and  ^u,  you  have  become  part  of  my  ex- 
istence :  I  cannot,  I  dare  not  think  of  a  future  without  you.  Rebecca, 
ye<L  know  how  earnestly  I  have  laboured  ior  one  end— -how  high,  how 
glorious  I  have  deemedthe  poet's  calling.  Rebecca,  there  is  no  honour 
my  ambition  could  covet  that  I  would  not  renounce  fi>r  one  smile  of 
yeurSi" 

He  paused  finr  a  moment,  and  hid  his  face  on  the  wm^w-eill,  while 
Rebecca  stood  breathleiB  with  distress  and  surprise.  Lee  recovered 
the  pttwer  of  utterance  first 

"  De  Vere-— 4ie  will  be  Earl  of  0|Lford  i  but  no--you  would  not  wed 
only  for  interest:  yet,  Rebecca,  could  we  change  places,  wniild  you 
stfflmairyhimr 

8he  stood  fbr  a  moment  blushing  and  irresolute;  at  length  she  said 
in  a  k>w  but  firm  v^ce,  "  I  leva  himselfl" 

Lee  gaied  on  her  earnestly;  and  to  her  deafli  Rebecca  remembered 
the  wild  despair  painted  on  his  face.    Gently  he  approached  her)  and 
.  took  her  hand ;  his  touch  was  like  raarble»  and  contrasted  strangely 
with  his  flush^  and  burning  cheek. 

"Farewell/'  said  he,  "last  dreun  of  an  existence  that  has  been  all 
dreams!  I  never  loved  before— I  shall  never  love  again.  I  have  often 
tried  to  be  happy»  but  in  vain ;  now  t  have  not  evjen  an  illusion  |efi 
FarsWeU  to  fa0pe,tehQnoiir,t9  esertioii,topefttry— -i  bi4  them  ail  &re- 
w^  wh«ta  1  my  ActweU  to  yen*" 
H 


Ha  dropped  the  hand  which  he  held,  and  turned  to  the  door;  but 
languidly,  like  one  who  walks  in  his  sleep.  Rebecca  saw  him 
again,  from  the  window,  still  moving  at  the  same  slow,  sad  pctce. 
She  never  beheld  him  more ;  and  when  she  next  heard  of  him,  it  was 
to  learn  that  he  was  the  inmate  of  a  solitary  cell — ^his  fine  mind  bowed 
and  broken  by  madness.  Awful  to  know  that  your  soul  may  depart 
before  yourself! 

A  cold  oust  wind  brought  back  upon  London  the  smoke  of  its  tliou 
sand  chiumeys.  A  thick  vapour  filled  the  chapel,  which  the  waxen 
tapers,  lighted  though  it  was  noon,  served  rather  to  show  than  to  dispel ; 
and  Rebecca  felt  her  heart  sink  within  her  as  she  took  the  ofi^red  hand 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  led  her  towards  the  altar.  She 
thought  on  her  extreme  isolation  fipom  all  the  ordinary  ties  of  life  : 
others  had  parents^  friends,  and  relatives ;  she  had  none.  How  utter 
must  be  her  dependence  on  Aubrey's  love ! 

His  manner,  embarrassed  and  constrained,  had  nothing  in  it  to  re- 
assure her ;  while  Buckingham's  gaiety  Jarred  upon  he^  ear,  and  his 
jest  and  flattery  were  equally  unacceptable. 

"  I  have  been  at  merrier  funeraU,"  sajd  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
as  he  turned  from  the  bridal  party :  "  if  the  mere  semblance  of  the 
fetters  be  so  melancholy,  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  those  who  endure 
them  in  reality !" 

It  was  with  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  pain  that  Rebecca  re-entered 
the  home  she  had  led  under  such  different  circumstances ;  fbr  De  Vera 
had  fixed  on  the  old  mansion  house  for  their  future  dwelling. 

"For  the  present,  love,  we  will  live  in  complete  retirement:  I  care 
litde,  while  the  wonder  of  our  marriage,"  and  he  hesitated,  "  is  fresh 
in  men's  minds,  to  endure  the  questions  of  tlie  curious,  or  the  comment 
of  the  envious.'* 

tlebecca  pressed  closer  to  her  heart  the  arm  on  which  she  hung: 
and  her  silence  was  more  eloquent  of  happiness  than  any  words.  I 
have  ever  remarked,  that  when  Fate  has  any  great  misfortune  in  store, 
it  is  always  preceded  by  a  brief  period  of  calm  and  sunshine— as  if  to 
add  bitterness  of  contrast  to  all  other  misery.  It  is  fbr  the  happy  to 
tremble — it  is  over  their  heads  that  the  thunderbolt  is  about  to 
burst 

Rebecca  lived  fbr  a  few  months  in  all  the  deep  «>ntent  of  love— 
every  look  watched,  every  thought  partaken,  her  heart  was  filled  with 
thankfulness  and  aflection. 

De  Vere  would  sometimes  start  when  he  remembered  the  uncertain 
tenure  of  their  present  state ;  but  conscience,  like  a  child,  is  soon  lulled 
to  deep ;  and  habit  is  oUr  idea  of  eternity.  Yet  every  hour  Rebecca 
became  dearer  to  him ;  and  his  few  and  short  absences  only  brought 
him  to  her  side  with  more  perfect  appreciation  and  more  apprehensive 
tenderness. 

He  had  now  been  away  for  nearly  a  week,  but  was  expected  home 
that  very  evening.  Who  does  not  know  the  restlessness  of  an  antici- 
pated arrival  7  Rebecca  wandered  from  room  to  room ;  till  at  last  not 
even  the  ingenuity  of  aflection  covdd  devise  any  arrangement  or  alteror 
tion  further,  that  might  catch  the  eye  or  please  the  taste  of  De  Vere. 
It  was  a  lovely  afternoon,  one  of  those  when  autumn  atones  fbr  the 
brevity  of  its  days  by  flieir  beauty;  and  she  walked  out,  sometimes 
absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts,  then  again  gazing,  with  a  pleasure 
which  half  arose  from  herself,  on  the  country  round.  Some  of  the 
trees  yet  retained  the  deep  green  of  their  foliage,  others  wore  the 
brown,  purple,  and  yellow,  which,  like  the  bright'hued  banners  of  an 
army,  are  the  heralds  of  destruction.  A  few  late  flowers  were  still 
seen,  but  their  blosscHus  were  fragile  and  scendess ;  yet  the  eye  dwelt 
tenderly  upoii  them— they  were  the  last  Rebecca  had  proceeded 
farther  than  she  had  proposed,  but  the  sight  of  a  clump  of  old  yews 
drew  her  on— ^ey  grew  beside  her  father's  grave.  More  than  once 
she  had  visited  it ;  and  it  had  cost  De  Vere  his  worst  pang  of  remorse, 
when  she  pointed  out  the  low  grass  mound,  and  said  she  prayed  that 
her  parent's  spirit  might  be  gladdened  by  the  knowledge  of  how  happy 
and  how  beloved  was  the  child  he  had  lefl  a  fhendlesa  orphan.  It 
may  be  a  superstition,  but  it  is  a  grateful  and  a  kindly  one,  which 
deems  that  the  righteous  dead  watch  over  those  they  cherished  in 
their  pilgrimage  on  earth.  Rebecca  knelt  beside  the  grave,  but  shrunk 
back ;  fbr  at  that  instant  a  dark  shadow  fell  upon  it :  she  looked  up, 
and  saw  the  harsh  and  haggaid  fiwe  of  Richard  Vernon. 

"Back,  lost  and  guilty  oikef"  said  he,  pusliing  her  aside  with  no 
gende  hand ;  "  pollute  not  with  your  wretched  presence  the  church- 
yard of  your  God,  and  the  grave  of  your  fiither.  You  mocked  at  my 
words  when  I  prophesied  of  shame,  and,  lb!  it  has  come  upon  you>. 
Away! — as  the  servant  of  Him  whom  you  have  fi>rgotten,  I  forbid 
you  to  remain  in  this  sacred  place !" 

Rebecca  turned  towards  him  ncith  anger,  which  even  her  pity  could 
not  subdue. 

. "  I  know  not,"  aaid  she  coldly,  "  by  what  right  you  forbid  the  wife 
of  a  De  Vere  to  approach  the  church  his  fathers  buiU ;  but  I  leave  it; 
fbr  I  woiold  not  farther  unkindness  should  pass  between  us." 

"  Verily,  this  audacity  pesseth  belief!  I  know.  Rebecca,  how  ymx 
have  mingled  with  the  )^tii  and  the  profime ;  t  know  how,  of  your 
own  will,  you  oast  in  your  lot  with  the  ungodly ;  I  heard,  too,  only 
three  days  ago,  in  yonder  accmsed  Babylon,  how  Aubrey  de  Vere  had 
carried  off  the  fair  actress  to  be  his  paramour; — and  yet  you  dare 
speak  across  your  father's  grave  with  a  lie  in  your  mouth!  Wretched 
giri,  kneel — but  in  sackclcah  and  oshea — for  the  mke  of  him  whose 
doM  is  at  jrour  feet — repent,  Rebecca  Clinton!".  . 

"  Nny,"  hiterrupted  his  auditor,  "  call  me  not  by  a  name  which  I  no 
longer  bev»    Weie  itooly  mine  own  (^edit  that  was  toivhed,  I  might 
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patiently  abide  your  wonla;  but  I  may  not  stay  to  hear  such  slander 
cost  upon  a  true  and  honourable  gentleman,  upon  my  husband." 

Before  he  ooald  reply,  she  had  passed  on.  His  first  impulse  was  to 
follow  her ;  bul  as  he  marked  her  ra|Md  steps,  he  desisted,  and  re- 
mained gazing  on  her  lessening  Cigvm  till  lost  in  the  distance,  with 
an  expression  in  which  bitterness  and  sorrow  were  singularly  blended. 
Rebecca  had  scarcely  reached  h<Niie,  when  ^e  received  an  urgent 
petition  from'one  of  the  servants,  that  she  would  visit  what  the  doctor, 
who  awaited  her  arrival,  said  wss  his  death-bed.  She  was  somewhat 
surprised  at  the  vehement  terms  in  which  the  request  was  couched, 
for  the  man  declared  he  could  not  die  in  peace  till  he  had  seen  his 
mistress. 

"  Perhaps,"  thought  she,  "  he  leaves  one  behind  him  friendless, 
helpless,  even  as  my  father  left  me— such  desolaticm  shall  fell  on  none 
that  I  can  aid." 

She  ent««d  the  large  airy  room  which  she  had  herself  ordered  to 
be  prepared  for  him  when  first  seized  with  sickness ;  and  dismissing 
the  nurse,  took  her  place  by  the  pillow  of  the  dying  man.  It  was  the 
equerry  who  had  personated  the  clergyman  at  her  marriage!  Short 
and  terrible  was  the  narrative  to  which  she  had  to  listen,  she  spoke 
not,  she  moved  not — but,  pale  and  cold,  sunk  back  in  the  arm-chair. 

"  Great  God,  I  have  killed  her!"  shrieked  the  penitent 

His  voice  recalled  her  to  herself  She  rose,  and  turning  to  the 
bed,  stretched  her  hand  towards  the  emaciated  creature  who  lay  there 
in  all  but  the  agonies  of  death:  **I  forgive  you,  and  pray  God  to  for^ 
give  you  too ;  make  your  peace  with  Heaven.  May  the  pardon  I 
yield  to  you  be  extended  also  to  myself!" 

She  went  down  stairs  directly  to  the  laboratory,  where  De  Vere 
sometimes  amused  a  leisure  hour  with  chemical  experiments,  and 
taking  from  one  of  the  shelves  a  small  phial,  hid  it  in  her  bosom,  and 
proceeded  to  her  chamber. 

"  I  am  going  to  be  fancifiil  in  my  dress  to>night,"  said  she  to  her 
attendant.  Her  long  dark  hair  was  loosened  from  its  braids  into  a 
profusion  of  drooping  ringlets ;  she  bound  the  crimson  shawl  around 
her  temples ;  and  again  assumed  the  embroidered  robe  in  which  De 
Vere  had  first  seen  her.  The  toilette  finished,  she  ilung  herself  on 
a  pile  of  rich  cushions  in  the  library,  to  await  his  arrival ;  and  at  that 
instant  he  entered-— having  come  through  the  garden  on  purpose  to 
surprise  her. 

"  My  beautiful  mosqueroder,  I  must  leave  you  often,"  said  he,  ten- 
derly, "if  you  are  to  grow  so  ftiuch  more  lovely  in  my  absence." 

And  lovely  indeed  did  she  look  at  that  moment.  We  have  before 
remarked  that  the  Oriental  style  of  dress  was  peculiarly  well  adapted 
to  the  character  of  her  fiice  and  figure,  and  the  passionate  flush  of  her 
cheek  gave  even  more  than  their  usual  brightness  to  her  radiant  eyes. 
Aubrey  deemed  it  was  delight  at  his  return,  and  hastened  to  heap 
before  her  the  many  precious  gifis  he  had  brought 

*'  I  did  not  forget  my  sweet  friend  in  the  hurry  of  London.  Your 
throat  is  the  whitest,  dear  one,"  said  he,  as  he  hung  round  her  neck  a 
string  of  precious  pearls. 

Supper  was  now  brought  in,  and  Aubrey  smiled  to  see  how  care- 
fully his  favourite  dishes  had  been  provided. 

"  I  am  not  hungry,"  said  Rebecca ;  *'  but  I  will  not  talk  to  you  now;" 
and  taking  up  her  lute,  she  began  to  play,  and  sai^  a  few  simple 
notes  rather  than  words. 

**  You  have  been  librarian  too,"  exclaimed  Aubrey :  **I  see  all  my 
scattered  volumes  have  been  collected :  why,  what  should  I  do  with- 
out you." 

"You  would  miss  meV*  and  laying  aside  the  lute,  she  came  and 
rested  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  at  the  same  time  taking  the  phial 
and  drinking  its  contents. 

"Miss  you  dearest! — ^how  wretched,  how  inexpressibly  wretched 
should  I  be  without  you  V 

"I  am  glad' of  it!"  she  cried,  springing  from  her  kneeling  and 
caressing  attitude,  and  flinging  down  thi  phial,  which  broke  into 
atoms.  "  Do  you  see  that?  its  contents  were  poison,  and  I  have  drank 
it— drank  it  even  in  your  very  arms !  I  know  all.  Do  Vere— your 
false  marriage,  your  mock  priest  You  thought  it  but  a  jest  to  duh 
honour  and  to  destroy  one  who  trusted  you  so  fondly,  so  utteriy.  Go 
fmd  another  to  love  you  as  I  have  doncT!  You  plaimed  inconstancy 
from  the  first,  when  I  most  believed  in  your  love.  Wall,  a  little 
while,  and  you  are  free!" 

She  fell  back  in  a  paroxysm  of  bodily  agony,  and  hid  her  face  in 
the  cushions,  but  De  Vere  saw  her  frame  writhe  with  torture.  Sud- 
denly she  started  up— "I  cannot  bear  it— give  me  water,  for  the  love 
of  Heaven!" 

Her  exquisite  features  were  distorted,  the  blue  veins  were  swollen 
on  her  forehead,  and  her  livid  lips  were  covered  with  froth:  again 
she  dashed  herujlf  on  the  ground,  and  her  screams,  thoi^h  smotheredi 
were  still  audible. 

De  Vere  hung  over  her  in  anguish  scarce  inferior  to  her  own ;  his 
call  for  assistance  brought  the  attendants,  and  with  them  the  physician, 
who  had  just  lefl  the  chamber  of  death  above. 

"  It  is  hopeless !"  said  he,  in  answer  to  Aubrey's  frantic  questions ; 
no  skill  on  earth  could  counteract  a  poison  so  deadly,  and  taken,  too, 
in  such  quantity." 

Gradually  the  convulsions  became  less  violent,  and  De  Vere  br>re 
her  in  his  arms  to%  sofa  by  the  open  window.  The  cool  air  seemed 
to  sooth  her,  and  slio  lay  for  a  few  moments  perfectly  passive:  the 
work  of  years  had  been  wrought  upon  her  sunk  and  ghastly  features. 
Slowly  she  raised  her  bead,  and  put  back  th^  thick  trasses  that  premed 


upon  her  brow;  she  drank  the  wine  the  doctor  oflered,  and  her  re- 
ooliectioa  returned. 

"  Aubrey,"  whispered  she,  and  suffered  her  head  to  rest  upoo  hie 
bosom,  **  my  own,  my  only  love,  foigive  me," — but  her  voice  ftfled 
as  she  spoke :  again  a  frightful  change  passed  over  her  fhce— 'De  Vere 
held  a  corse  in  his  anns. 


EXPERIMENTS, 

OE,  THK   LOVSR  FftOM  ENNUI. 

CcciL  F0UIB8TER  was  heir  to  many  misfortunes,  being  handeooie, 
rich,  high-bom,  and  clever.  His  father  said  it  was  a  shame  sueh  a 
fine  fellow  should  be  coddled — took  him  out  to  hunt,  and  gave  him 
por^wine  after  dinner :  his  mother  said  it  was  a  inty  such  a  sweet  boy 
should  be  spoilt— heaped  cushions  on  his  fiivourite  sofi^  and  perfumed 
for  him  a  cambric  handkerehief  with  2  etprit  de  mHU  JUutb,  Hie 
fiither  died— his  mother  was  inconsolable  for  six  montlsi,  and  then 
married  again.  Cecil  was  sent  to  Eton,  where,  instead  of  ottien 
itMlulging  him,  he  indulged  himself. 

His  education  waa  finished  by  terms  at  college  and  seasons  in  Lon- 
don; and  his  twenty-second  year  found  him  without  a  pleasure,  and 
without  a  guinea.  The  next  spring  he  lived  on«miM.and  ciediL 
He  disliked  trouble,  because  he  never  took  it ;  and  be  said  things  and 
people  were  tiresome  and  bores,  still  he  firmly  believed  it  His  feel- 
ings were  never  called  forth,  his  talents  never  exercised;  his  natural 
superiority  only  served  to  make  him  discontented.  He  saw  the  waste 
of  his  life,  but  he  lacked  motive  for  change:  his  early  habits  were 
those  of  indolence ;  and  being  neither  poor,  nor  vain,  lie  had  no 
stimulus  to  alter  them.  He  did  a  great  many  foolish  things,  regretted 
them,  and  did  them  over  again. 

One  day,  after  driving  in  the  Park,  and  wondering  why  so  many 
people  drove  there,  he  turned  homewards  to  dress  for  a  late  diimer  at 
the  Clarendon.  Giving  his  boy  the  reins,  he  resigned  himself  to  me- 
ditation^—how  unpleasant  it  was  for  the  pedestrians  of  Piccadilly  to 
huny  through  the  mud!— when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  boy'a, 
"  Sir,  if  you  please,"  said  in  a  tone  of  self-exertion,  m  if  a  great  deal 
of  meiUal  enei^  had  been  collected  for  its  utterance;  then,  in  a  da- 
precatory  whisper,  *<  you  won't  collar  mo  and  throw  me  out  of  the  cab 
before  I've  said  half;  will  you  T 

"  No,  I  will  not,"  said  Cecil. 

To  make  our  story  shorter  than  the  miniature  groom's,  he  learnt 
that  his  own  property  in  himself  was  in  danger ;  and  that,  if  the  pa- 
triot's definition  of  liberty  be  true — ^*  it  is  like  the  air  we  breathe, 
without  it  we  die"— his  life  was  near  its  termination.  A  writ  waa 
iKued  against  him ;  and,  thanks  to  a  douceur  to  his  valet,  two  profea- 
sional  gentlemen,  as  he  left  his  toilet,  would  deprive  his  friends  at  the 
Clarendon  of  his  company. 

**I  wish  I  had  spoken  to  my  uncle  sooner;  but,  hang  it!  it  is  eo 
unpleasant  speaking :  111  write." 

Forrester  was  just  now  in  that  part  of  Piccadilly  where  the  White 
Horse  of  our  Saxon  ancestors  has  degenerated  from  the  banner  of  a 
sea-king  to  the  sign  of  a  cellar  for  taking  places  and  parcels.  Still, 
even  as  of  yore,  it  hangs  over  a  most  migratory  multitude.  **'For 
Putney,  ma'am  f  "  For  Richmond,  sir  ?"  One  coachman  snatches 
up  a  child  for  Tumham  Green,  while  another  pc^  its  mamma  oflT  to 
CamberwelL  On  one  side,  lemons  are  selling  for  a  shilling  a  doxen ; 
on  the  other,  oranges  for  sixpence.  One  man  blows  a  horn  in  ynat 
ear,  and  oflers  you  the  Standard ;  another  exerts  his  lungs,  and  sthewa 
you  the  Courier.  Pencils  are  to  be  bad  for  a  penny;  and  penknivaa, 
with  fiom  three  to  six  blades  each,  for  eighteen  pence  a«doaen.  A 
felfow  with  a  trunk  turns  its  comer  on  your  temples;  another  depoeiiB 
a  box,  with  the  grocery  of  a  femily — sugar,  soap,  candles,  and  all — on 
your  toes.  A  gigantic  gentleman  nearly  knocks  you  down  in  hia 
huny;  and  an  elderly  Jew  slips  past  you  so  neatly,  that  you  tumUe 
over  him  befiMPe  you  are  aware.  Every  body  is  always  too  late,  and 
therefore  every  body  is  in  a  bustle.  Two  policemen  keep  the  peace; 
and  half^i-dozen  individmds,  whose  notions  on  the  law  of  property  ai« 
at  variance  with  established  principles  or  pngodioes,  attend ,foir  the 
purpose  of  breaking  it  Add  to  these  some  females  ^ith  shawls  and 
sharp  elbows ;  and  patterns,  whose  iron  rings  are  for  the  benefit  of 
fbot-paasengers.  Such  is  the  White  Horse  Cellar,  and  the  pavement 
from  Dover  Street  to  Albemarle  Street  . 

Several  coaches  seemed  to  be  just  setting  off 

"  I  will  leave  London  at  once,"  said  Forrester.  *<  Do  yon  drive 
bome^you  know  nothing  about  me.  You  are  a  fine  little  fellow ;  I 
shall  not  forget  you." 

So  saying,  he  threw  him  two  or  three  sovereigns,  and  got  into  die 
first  coach.  The  boy  took  the  money,  drove  ^e  cabriolet  to  the  sta- 
ble, uid  ate  and  drank  himself  into  a  fever,  out  of  which  hw  molfaer 
had  to  nurre  him. 

Cecil  opened  his  eyes  on  die  gray  sea-mist  of  a  Brighton  rooming. 
Summer  sind  Brighton ! — the  vicinity  was  dangerous.  In  all  proba^ 
bility  his  tailor  would  be  teking  twopeimy  worth  of  pleaaore  on  the 
pier ;  and  if,  like  John  Gilpin's  wife,  **■  though  on  pleasure  he  was 
bent,"  he  should  also  '*  have  a  frugal  mind,"  and  keep  an  eye  to 
business,  that  eye  would  inevitably  fell  on  him.  However,  a  tempo* 
rary  stay  waa  necessary,  for  all  the  personal  property  he  possessed  was 
a  handkerchief    Money  stuopUea  every  ymA*  and  he  had  dm«n  lua 
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lait  fiom  the  banker**  the  day  before.  He  did  not  mean  to  have 
stirred  from  his  room,  but  aeeixig  an  acquaintance  from  the  window, 
he  reaoWed  to  ask  iiim  to  dinner. 

He  knew  Ravenadale  waa  in  k>ve,  therefore  stupid ;  still,  any  com- 
pany was  better  than  his  own.  They  dined  together ;  and,  as  a  com- 
panion is  generally  the  straw  that  decides  an  idle  man,  he  set  out  with 
him  that  evening  for  Hastings.  There  Mr.  Ravensdale  expected  to 
meet  **  the  beauteous  arbiter  who  held  his  fate;"  but  some  slight  cause 
of  delay  had  prevented,  and  would  prevent  for  a  short  time,  her 
fiunily's  arrival.  Cecil  quite  envied  the  lover  his  disappointment ;  it 
so  entirely  occupied  him. 

A  week  passed  away  while  he  was  making  up  his  mind  what  he 
should  say  to  his  uncle,  whose  heir  lie  was,  and  >vho6e  kindness  ho 
believed  would  be  very  likely  to  assist  him ;  but  long  before  the  week 
was  finished,  he  was  quite  convinced  that  Hastings  was  the  most  tire- 
some place  on  the  whole  sea-coast.  (M,  la  peine  forte  el  dure  of  idle- 
ness! Blessed  is  the  banker's  clerk,  who  on  a  November  moming 
takes  his  nine  o'clock  walk  to  business  under  a  green  umbrella, 
digesting  the  memory  qf  his  battered  roll  and  the  anticipation  of  his 
desk  i  Blessed  is  the  fiig  of  fashions  and  &ncies,  who  unrolls  ribands 
from  mom  till  night  at  Dyde's  and  Scribe's!  Blessed  is  Mr.  Martin, 
when,  transgressing  his  own  act,  he  urges  along  the  heavy  animal  on 
which  he  perambulates  in  pursuit  of  an  overliden  donkey!  Blessed 
were  all  these  in  comparison  with  Cecil  Fonester, ''  lord  of  himself, 
that  heritage  of  wo !" 

It  was  a  wet  morning,  and  he  toitered  at  the  break&st-table,  though 
he  had  long  finished  both  meal  and  appetite.  At  length  he  rose,  took 
two  or  three  turns  up  and  down  the  room,  opened  a  book,  then  threw 
it  dside  »-Kby  the  by,  parents  have  a  great  deal  to  answer  for  who  do 
not  early  give  their  children  a  taste  for  Kading-^novels.)  He  next 
approached  the  window,  and  proposed  to  his  oompenion,  who  was 
letter-writing,  to  bet  on  the  progress  of  two  rain^drops.  Not  having 
been  heard,  he  proceeded  with  his  cane  to  trace  his  name  on  the 
damp  glass;  and  at  last,  in  desperation,  exclaimed, '*  How  devilish 
luclqr  you  are,  Ravenadale,  to  be  in  k>ve !  Nothing  like  lo\'e-letteis 
for  fillhig  up  a  rainy  moming.  A  mistress  gives  a  man  such  an  in- 
terest in  himself!  You  cannot  run  your  fingers  through  >*our  hair, 
without  a  vision  of  the  locket  wherein  one  of  your  ouris  reposes  on 
the  fiiirest  neck  in  the  world.  An  east-wind  only  conjures  up  a  host 
of  "  sweet  anxieties ;"  and  if  the  worst  oomes  to  the  worn,  you  can  sit 
down  and  write  sonnets  to  your  inamoram's  eyebrow.  I  have  made 
up  my  mind— I  will  try  and  &U  in  love.    Well,  who  is  there  here?" 

**  Lady  de  Mome,  doing  dolorous  and  disconsolate — only  walks  in 
her  garden ;  u>  be  sure,  it  overlooks  the  high-road.'* 

"  Whalf  a  widow !  warm  or  cold,  which  you  will,  fhm  |)ie  kiss  of  a 
dead  man  i    I  sbould  taste  clay  upon  her  lips !" 

'*  Miss  Actop,  then,  the  heiress — utiU  et  duloe," 

**  No;  she  belongs  to  the  romantic  school,  and  expects  yoa  to  rise 
in  the  moming  to  bring  her  violets  with  the  dew  on  them ;  takes 
countiy  rambles,  which  would  apml  my  complexion ;  and  moonlight 
walks,  which  would  give  me  cold  Charles  Ellis  told  me  that,  in  a 
fit  of  despair  occasioned  by  a  run  of  ill-luck  at  doartif  he  entered  into 
her  service  for  three  weeks.  He,  however,  soon  found  himself  fever- 
ish ;  kwt  his  appetite ;  had  a  hectic  cough ;  aild  the  fourth  week  re- 
tired on  a  consumption.    I  do  not  feel  equal  to  the  exertion.** 

•«Mrs.  Ellerby's  two  daughten." 

*•'  Yes,  and  never  know  which  is  which !  I  hate  people  cut  out  by 
a  pattern.  Besides,  the  gnly  papeia  in  the  family  are  pedigrees ;  and 
I  am  not  rich  enough  to  keep  a  cook,  a  confoctkmer,  and  a  wife. 
Moreover,  Mrs.  EUerby,  being  what  is  called  serious,  would  expect 
my  attentions  and  intentions  to  be  as  serious  as  evAiy  diing  else  in  the 
house.  No;  I  want  to  find  some  unsophisticated  being  whose  hair 
curls  naturally." 

"  Now,  in  pity  spare  me  the  description  of  that  never-lo-be-disoovered 
perfection,  an  ideal  mistress !  Be  sure  you  will  foil  in  love  with  the 
very  opposite." 

**  I  don't  care,  so  long  as  I  oould  foil  in  lova  But  the  rain  is  over: 
you  will  not  ride,  will  you  ?** 

Cecil  Forrester  rode  ak>ng  the  beach  by  himself  Most  earnestly 
did  he  wish  that  some  of  the  young  ladies  who  were  sketching  **  that 
beautiful  effect  of  light  on  the  gray  rocks,"  would  tumble  into  the 
water.  He  might  have  rushed  to  the  rescue,  and  so  lost  his  heart  in 
the  most  approved  fishion.  Gradually  he  turned  into  the  very  road 
which  he  had  taken  every  day,  only  because  he  hod  taken  it  first 
There,  as  usual,  be  overtook  the  same  respectable  brown  coat  and 
horse,  and  their  no  leas  respectable  proprietor,  whom  he  reguhiriy  en- 
coimtered.   A  sudden  shower  drove  them  simultaneously  under  an  oak. 

English  people,  as  a  foreign  traveller  mentions  in  his  diary,  never 
speak,  excepting  in  cases  of  fire  or  murder,  unless  they  are  introduced. 
The  old  oak  did  this  kind  office  for  the  ridera. 

"  The  country  wanted  rain,  sir."  observed  the  elderly  gentleman. 

Forreeter  felt  that  his  companion  had  violated  every  rule  of  civilized 
society  in  thus  addressing  him ;  still,  he  was  good-natured,  and,  more- 
ever,  was  tired  of  himself.  He  therefore  replied,  "  And  we  are  likely 
to  have  enough  now." 

"  Ay,  ay ;  it  never  nuns  but  it  pours.  I  must  say  I  have  great  faith 
in  Moore's  Almanac ;  it  said  we  should  have  rein  a  week  ago.** 

It  is  needless  to  detail  how  acquaintance  deepened  mto  intimacy. 
aUenoe  maketh  many  friends.  The  old  gentleman  took  quite  a  fiuicy 
to  Cecil,  pionounced  Um  such  a  steady  young  man,  and  asked  him 
to  dinner. 


Forrester  went ;  his  host  hod  two  daughters :  one  rather  pretty  and 
pensive,  the  other  very  pretty  and  lively. 

The  next  week  was  quite  endurable  as  to  length :  Cecil  coined 
verses  into  the  eldest  Miss  Temple's  album,  and  held  some  greeji  silk 
for  the  younger  to  wind. 

The  S^urday  following  liis  introduction  it  was  a  beautiful  moon- 
light evening,  and  Miss  Temple  was  walking  up  and  down  the  lawn; 
she  really  looked  very  well,  and  Cecil  was  about  to  join  her,  when  a 
light  step,  close  beside  him,  aimounced  her  sister. 

"  '  The  moon  is  bright  on  Hello's  wave. 
As  on  that  night  of  stormy  water. 
When  Love,  who  sent,  forgot  to  save 
The  young,  the  beautiful,  the  brave.' 

Even  as  Loveforgeit  the  lover.  I  have  forgot  the  poet — ^not  a  line  more 
can  I  remember ;  but  I  would  wager  the  purse  whose  green  silk  I  dfai 
knitting,  and  which-  you  helped  me  to  wind,  against  its  weight  in 
green  grass,  that  those  very  lines  are  in  Mary's  head  at  this  minute." 

**  Why  those  lines  especially  ?" 

"Oh,  dear!  now,  cannot  you  guess?  why,  every  body  knows!" 

"  But  as  I  am  not  every  body,  I  shall  not  know  till  you  tell  me." 

<* Oh,  but  really  I  shan't  tell  you!" 

V  Oh,  but  really  you  must !" 

"  To  be  sure,  tliera  is  not  a  neighbour  but  is  aware  that  she  is  en- 
gaged to  such  an  interesting  young  man  now  in  Gireece.  But,  dear, 
dear !  you  must  have  noticed  how  she  coloured  up  when  you  talked 
about  a  turban's  suiting  her  style  of  face.  And  did  you  observe  my 
fother*s  laugh  at  dinner.  Unlay,  when  he  asked  her  if  she  liked 
Turkey  ?" 

*'  And  so  Miss  Temple  lias  got  a  lover — and  I  need  not  ask  if  you 
have  one  also." 

"  Not  I  indeedr--dear,  if  I^  >had  a  lover  one  week,  I  should  forget 
him  the  next  !** 

Somehow  or  other  the  dialogue  ended  in  one  or  two  pretty  speechee 
—the  last  things,  in  the  world  to  particuhirize.  And  Forrester  wer.t 
home  quite  convinced  that  Elizabeth  was  for  the  prettiest  of  the  two, 
and  bound  by  promise  to  aoompany  them  the  next  night  to  a  fimcy 
ball  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Now,  a  foncy  ball  is  bad  enough  in  London,  where  milliners  are 
many,  and  wliere  theatres  have  cosmmes  tliat  may  be  borrowed  or 
copied ;  but  in  the  country,  where  people  are  left  to  their  own  devicea 
— truly  to  them  may  be  applied  tho  old  poet's  account  of  murderers, 
« their  fancies  are  all  frightful."  Miss  Temple,  we  need  scarcely 
observe,  wore  a  turban,  and  looked  as  Oriental,  at  least  as  un-English, 
as  possible.  Elisabeth  preferred  going  back  upon  the  taste  of  her 
grandmothers ;  and  when  Cecil  first  saw  her  standing  in  the  window, 
with  the  loose  hanging  sleeves  of  former  days,  and  floating  draperies 
of  an  antique  stripei  silk — her  pretty  aims  just  bare  to  the  elbow,  and 
her  foir  hair  in  half-dishevelled  curle^— he  decided,  that  if  you  are 
very  young  and  pretty,  extravagance  in  costume  carries  its  own  excuse. 

To  the  dance  they  went:  the  dancing  was  bad,  the  music  wora^ 
and  instead  of  ice,  sago  was  handed  round  to  keep  the  young  people 
fiom  taking  cold.  Yet  Cecil  had  passed  worse  evenings.  Wo  talk 
of  unsophisticated  nature  I  should  like  to  know  where  it  is  to  be 
found.  Elizabeth  Temple's  hair  did  curi  naturally  she  made  her 
own  dressee— and  for  accomplishments,  played  on  her  grandmother's 
spinnet  by  ear,  knitted  purses,  and  took  the  house-keeping  alternate 
weeks  with  her  sister ;  yet  had  she  talents  for  flirtation  at  least  equal 
to  those  of  any  young  lady  whose  dress  and  accomplishraenta  are  thft 
perfection  of  milliners  and  May  Fair.  Cecil  was  her  partner  the 
most  of  the  evening ;  and,  by  a  few  ingenious  and  invidious  parallels, 
implied  not  expreaeed,  between  him  and  the  other  cavaliers,  that 
preference  of  attention,  the  best  of  feminine  flattery* — and  a  deference 
to  his  opinion,  nicely  blended  with  a  self-consciousness  of  preltine«, 
Elizabeth  contrived  to  keep  him  rather  pleasantly  awake.  Mr. 
Temple's  house  lay  in  his  way  home ;  and  though  he  had  already 
ate  supper  enough  for  six  months,  his  friends  would  make  him  go  in 
for  another.  On  his  departure,  Eliaabeth  gave  him  some  trifling 
commission  at  Hastings ;  and  while  she  was  writing  it  down,  Forrester, 
with  that  universal  habit  of  the  idle,  took  up  whatever  happened  to 
be  near,  in  the  laudable  intention  of  twisting  it  to  pieces.  It  was  the 
little  green  silk  purse,  and  he  looked  on  it  with  a  remembrance  of  the 
slender  fingew  he  had  seen  employed  in  its  making.  Could  he  be 
mistaken  T  no,  he  saw  the  lettera  distinctly,  C  F.  worked  in  light 
hrovm  hair— his  own  initials;  and  he  now  recollected  that  Miss 
Temple  had  asked  him  the  other  moming  what  was  his  Christian 
name ;  on  hearing  which,  she  made  the  usual  remark  of  young  ladies 
in  such  cases,  "  Dear,  what  a  beautifiil  nome  !"  .  •   u  ^ 

Elhtabeth.  turning  round  at  this  minute,  saw  the  purse  in  bis  hand, 
and  also  which  of  the  stitches  had  fixefl  his  attenUon.  Blushmg  even 
deeper  than  the  occamon  required,  she  said  in  a  low  but  burned 
voice,  « I  rooUy  cannot  have  my  work  spoQt;  give  me  the  purse,  Mr. 

Forrester."  .    ^      * 

"  Never!"  said  Cedl,  in  what  was  for  him  a  very  energeUc  tone. 
"Oh,  but  I  must  and  wiU  have  ii!"  making  an  attempt  to  snatch  it 
from  hint— to  which  his  o%  answer  was  k»  catch  her  h:aid  and  kiss  it. 
"  Elizabeth,  my  dear,  Mr.  Forrester  must  be  tired;  do  not  detain 
him  with  your  foolish  commissions.-  said  her  folher,  who  advanced, 
and  himself  accompmied  his  guest  to  the  hall,  taking  leave  of  h«0 
with  a  mysterious  look  of  mingled  cordiality  and  compassion. 
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The  young  gentleman  rode  home,  too  tired  for  any  thing  but  sleep; 
Mi  wh«Q  h«  aroae  the  ami  raomhig,  it  -wm  with  «  ooimctioii  tti&t 
light  brown  hair  was  *'  an  excellent  thing  in  a  wookul"  True,  in  « 
fit  of  abaenee,  while  debating  whether  or  not  he  ahooid  write  to  his 
ttnele  befrre  he  rode  oat,  be  dropped  the  pone  into  the  fire;  nsverthe- 
leas  his  vexation  at  the  incident  was  sufficiently  flattering  to  ita  maker. 
As  soon  as  he  had  decided  that  he  would  put  off  writing  tail  the  next 
day,  he  ordeted  his  hone  and  rode  to  Mr.  Tenple*a.  In  dw  hali  he 
oanght  a  flying  glance  of  Elizabeth,  whoae  feir  fiice  vita  evidently 
much  disfigured  with  noent  crying.     Lord  Byron  aaya, 

**  So  sweet  the  tear  in  beauty 'a  eye, 
Love  half  regrets  to  kiss  it  dry.'* 

Now  we,  on  the  contrary,  hold  that  a  good  fit  of  crying  would,  for 
the  time,  spoil  any  beauty  in  the  world. 

Cecil  entered  the  parkmr  somewhat  abruptly;  Mm.  Temple  was 
saying,  "  I  do  so  pity  the  poor  young  man."  On  what  account  the 
*■  poor  3wung  man'*  was  pitied,  "  Forrester's  entrance  prevented  his 
learning,  for  she  instantly  broke  off  her  speech  in  great-ooniuaion. 

Mr.  Temple  paced  up  and  down  the  room,  aa  if  he  thought  exercise 
a  great  relief  to  anger.  Both  received  their  viaitor  with  even  mora 
than  their  usual  kindness,  but  vnth  obvious  and  painfiil  eidbarrass- 
ment.  Husband  and  wife  interchanged  k>oks  when  the  topic  of  the 
weather  was  exhausted,  each  seemingly  expecting  the  other  to  speak. 
A  few  minutes  paased  in  silence— at  length  Mr.  Temple  began. 

**  I  am  truly  sorry^— " 

**  My  dear,*'  interrupted  his  wife. 

■*  I  am  sure  you  will  be  very  glad—" 

"  Nay,"  again  rejoined  the  lady,  "  it  ie  presuming  too  mocfa  on  Mr. 
Forrester's  kindness  to  suppose  that  he  will  take  an  interest  in  our 
aflhiis." 

Mr.  Forrester  hastened  to  assure  her  he  took  the  very  wnimest 

«  My  da)ighter  Elixabeth,"  said  the  old  gentleman. 

"  Good  heavens!"  thought  Cecil,  "he  is  not  going  to  ask  mn  wfaaA 
my  intentions  are !     I  am  sure  I  can't  tell  him." 

«My  daughter  Elixabeth,"*^iow  the  words  wero  bolted  out  ^ 
<'is  going  to  be  married." 

*  My  dear,  how  could  you  be  so  abrupt  f  qaciilated  the  lady. 

As  if  to  give  his  visitor  time  to  recover  the  shock,  Mr.  Temple  went 
on  rapidly,  **  To  a  son  of  a  very  old  fiiend  of  miu&— Cballes  Fonyth 
•—you  saw  him  last  night — very  fine  young  man;  he  made  her  an 
oAr  this  very  morning,  before  breakfost" 

**  My  love,  you  need  not  be  so  particular." 

Forrester,  who,  to  tell  the  truth,  had  no  stronger  feeling  on  the 
sulgeot  than  surpriso — pertiaps  a  little  mortificatioiv— now  oflerad  hia 
oongratttlations.  Not  being  very  desirous  of  enuomitering  the  fiur 
fobricator  of  the  deceiving  initials,  the  betrothed  of  Mr.  Charles 
Fofsyth,  he  took  the  first  opportunity  of  making  his  bow  and  his  exit 

*'  I^oor  young  man,  how  well  he  has  behaved !"  said  the  mother* 

"  I  knew  he  would'nt  take  it  much  to  heart,"  answered  the  fitlher. 

As  Cecil  passed  through  the  hallt  he  heard  Elizabeth's  voice  tuned 
to  rather  a  petulant  key. 

"  In  spite  of  all  mamma  says  about  feeling,  and  papa  about  princi- 
ple, and  you  with  your  devoted  afileetion  to  one  object,  I  can't  see 
the  great  harm  of  a  little  innocent  flirtation — Mr.  Forrester  won't 
break  his  heart  for  paasing  an  evening  mora  pleasantly  than  he  would 
otherwise  have  done ;  and  if  I  had  not  flirted  with  him,  Charles 
Forsyth,  though  he  is  the  son  of  my  fiither's  old  friend,  would  not 
have  made  his  ofier  these  six  months---flnd  one  cannot  wait  for  ever, 
you  know." 

"  Very  true,"  muttered  Cecil  Forrester,  as  the  haU-door  was  ckiaed 
after  him.  That  evening  he  wrote  to  his  uncle;  and  passed  the 
intermediate  time  in  cutting  his  name  on  the  table,  and  wondering 
what  would  be  the  reply.  He  received  an  answer  by  return  of  post 
— angry  and  yet  kind,  requesting  his  immediate  presence  in  town. 
He  made  a  forewell  call  at  Mr.  Temple's^-saw  Eliabeth  and  Mr. 
Charles  Forsyth  in  an  arbour  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  making  love 
-^thought  they  would  soon  be  very  tired— and  bade  the  rest  of  the 
fiunily  good-bye,  who  thought  he  looked  pale.  Mrs.  Temple  for  a 
fortnight  afterwards  read  every  article  headed  **  Interesting  Suicide," 
in  the  newspapers ;  and  though  they  were  all  '*  interesting,"  they  did 
not  interest  her.  Cecil  arrived  at  his  uncle's,  who  commenced  the 
oonvetsation  by  declaring  he  would  cut  him  off  with  a  shilling,  and 
ended  by  paying  his  debts  and  making  him  an  allowance.  The  next 
week  saw  two  diflerent  announcements  in  the  Morning  Post-Hxie 
was  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth  Temple  to  Charles  Forsyth,  Esq.;  the 
odier  the  departure  of  Mr.  Cecil  Forrester  for  Naples. 

A  fHend  hod  offered  to  take  him  thither  in  his  yacht,  and  for  that 
reason  only  he  had  gone.  Of  coune  he  ascended  Vesnviuih— visited 
churches,  pictures,  statues,  dec.;  but,  alas!  these  are  tastes  which 
require  cultivation— end  at  present  they  appeared  to  Cecil  in  the 
light  of  duties.  Not  speaking  the  language  of  die  cotmtry,  he  was 
eifchided  from  all  enjoyment  of  Italian  society,  and  English  he  had 
etftered  an  inward  protest  against  Two  friends  had  refused  to  cash 
a  draft  for  him :  one  Ijecanse  he  could  not,  the  other  because  he  would 
•  not— one  from  inability,  having  no  money  to  spare ;  the  other  fiom 
principle,  as  he  made  it  a  mle  never  to  lend.  A  ^idy,  with  whom 
he  had  been  quite  tami  de  fatniUe,  with  four  pretty  daughten,  had 
actually  avoided  seeing  him  in  the  Park  before  it  was  knovni  that  his 
ttteie  intended  arranging  hia  aflkui.    Cecil  was*  dierefoie  penoided 


of  the  heartlessnesB  of  artificial  society.  Still,  he  had  no  innooeoil 
heiieft  fai  rand  tttsa^^isiieatigB  Eliinlieth  Temple  had  enrefl  hitti 
of  any  eueh  vain  fimeieat  he  retained  a  piedilettiwi  f&t  ih«  natunl — 
only  he  decided  that  it  was  not  to  he  disiDoveied  m  any  ei^ifised 
emmtiy.  He  used  to  ail  oh  the  hea'ehetv,  and  spend  the  evening 
poring  over  some  valunes  «if  Lotd  Byimi  he  had  found  by  accident, 
and  in  throwing  pebbles  into  the  sea.  A  beautiful  dream  of  a  C!i«- 
tassian  had  been  floaiing  on  his  mind,  when  the  arrivri  of  the  Dey  of 
Algien  with  his  harem  at  Naples  ehanged  his  reverie  to  absolute 
reality. 

One  flne  moming,  a  whole  amiy  of  palanquins,  the  forms  within 
them  shrouded  from  human  eye,  passed  him  on  his  ride— 4he  next 
day  the  same  4he  thhd  the  curtains  of  one  lightly  ni»v«d,  a  sprig  of 
jasmine  was  thrown  cut,  and  the  day  foUowxng  one  of  myrtle,  lliat 
night  Cecil  read  Lflcd  Byron>--4he  Giaour  and  the  Coittdr  wvre  onfy 
interrupted  by  Laila  Rooldi.     He  went  to  bed,  and  dreamt  of  the  makb 

«  Who  Unshed  bebbai  the  gallery's  silken  shades." 

The  itext  day  he  began  to  atody  Aiabic,  and  to  endeavour  to  find 
some  means  of  oonverstng  with  ttiis  unknown  Houri.  To  be  ture 
there  were  cwlains,  looks,  bollB,  ban, and  cineters;  still, 

"  Love  will  find  its  way 

Through  padia  where  vrolves  mvM  ftwr  to  prey; 

And  if  it  dares  enough,  'twere  hard 

If  pamm  met  not  sonm  reward  :*' 

and  Ceeil  sueoeeded  in  establishing  an  intereooiae  wi&  tiiia  Haidee 
of  hia  fottcy,  by  means  of  a  petty  oflfeer  hi  the  Bey's  retinue,  who 
eonhived  to  bribe  one  of  the  slaves  in  immediate  attendance  on  the 
harem,  from  whom  he  leant  that  aha  was  the  bat  and  lovelieat  pta^ 
ehaae  of  his  lord.  The  ptogtoss  of  love-afiUia  is  nsually  wry  rapid, 
and  this  vras  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  A  plan  of  eaoape  wee 
soon  organiaed ;  her  especial  gnaidian  agreed  to  fiu?ilitate  her  remain- 
ing ailer  dtisk  in  the  garden,  which  was  bounded  by  a  river ;  a  few 
planks  vrottld  fonn  an  easy  ooasmunication  witfi  the  vi^ater;  a  boat 
might  be  stationed  there ;  and  four  good  rowers  would  eonvey  them 
in  half  an  hour  to  a  little  villa,  which  Cecil,  m  a  week's  whim  for 
solitude,  had  rented :  onee  there,  no  tnce  vroald  be  left  of  their  flight, 
and  no  foar  renain  of  diaoovery.  The  night  fixed  on  found  them 
pMMrtual  to  their  appointment— eo  were  the  slave  and  the  beautffal 
Qeoigian.  The  asal  of  Sidi  Mustapha,  the  first  agent,  was  quite  won- 
derfiil ;  he  sprang  up  the  boanis  to  M  the  lady%  deaeent,  and  would 
scarcely  allow  Cecil  to  give  himself  any  trouble  in  the  matter,  lUI  it 
was  evident  dbe  could  nrt  get  down  vrithout  help  from  bodi.  After 
some  efifort,  she  and  her  dmpery — the  quantity  of  wMeh  seemed  enor^ 
mous — were  deposited  in  the  boat.  They  arrived  in  silence  and 
safety  at  the  villa :  Sidi  and  Forrester  supported  their  priae  mto  the 
saloon,  foar  seeming  to  have  deprived  her  of  the  power  of  motion ; 
and  the  Algerine  hastened  to  diachaige  dw  boainmn  with  all  poseiMe 
caution.  Every  thing  had  been  prepared ;  the  teUe  was  covered  with 
the  richest  svreetmeats,  the  rarest  p^frnnes,  the  moat  aroinatie  collee. 
Cecil's  impatienoe  waa  now  at  its  height 

''Gubnre  .'"—hot  she  replied  not  >«-^«  dear  Gylnare  !'* 

Suddenly  he  leeoHeoted  that  she  might  periiapa  not  undefstnnd 
Arabic— at  all  event,  his  Arabic.  Still,  till  his  interpreter  returned, 
it  would  be  but  eiviu  to  help  her  off  with  the  large  Una  veil,  or 
mantle,  which  entirely  covered  her.  Politely  prafifering  his  asntet- 
ance,  he  removed  her  veil,  and  flung  it  on  a  chair  near. 

The  scream  which  foUowed  this-  act  astonished  him  fiu-  leas  than 
the  disooveiy  to  which  it  led.  The  lovely  Georgian  was  so  frt,  that 
it  was  with  the  greatest  difltoilty  she  ootdd  stand ;  and  an  exquisitely 
tettooe^  wreath  of  hyacinths,  of  a  fine  blue,  began  at  ber  ohin,  tnean- 
dered  over  her  chaeka,  and  ooveied  her  fimhead. 

"  Oh!"  fjaeulated  Cedl  •*  if  I  had  but  profited  by  reading!  Why 
did  I  not  sooner  remember  ^e  treveller  I  studied  in  the  daya  nf  my 
youth,  who  aaid  that  in  the  Eaat  a  beauty  was  a  load  for  a  camel  V* 

At  this  moment  Mustapha  re-entered  the  saloon,  * 

<«  Oh,  Allah,  how  beantifiil!  By  the  head  of  the  Prophet,  she  ie  ansae 
— afuUmoflo!" 

Ceeil  sprang  foihmard,  with  the  true  EngUsman*s  impulse,  to  kaoelt 
him  down.  lU-tined  admiration  is  enon|^  to  enrage  a  saint  Tlie 
shrill  cries  of  the  lady,  bowwer,  diverted  his  attention. 

**  Unless  you  vrish  me  to  be  deafened  outright,  do  learn  the  eatise 
of  her  horrible  clamour." 

'*  Yonr  highness  haa  taken  off  her  veil" 

**  Which,  for  my  ovm  sahe  i  shall  ratum  as  soon  as  poaaible." 

Without  a  motaent's  delay  he  raatored  the  screen  and  quiet  at  fiie 
same  time ;  and  with  die  aid  of  Mustapha  supported  the  fidir  alave  to 
a  pile  of  crimscm  satin  cushions,  which  had  been  collected  for  her 
especial  tve. 

"  And  now,  in  the  name  of  the  devil,  what  shall  I  do  vrilh  her  f* 

Sidi  seemed  a  little  surprised  at  the  qiMStion,  and  forthwith  began 
a  string  of  Arabic  verses  about  this  star  of  the  moming,  this  peaii  of 
the  world,  this  rose  of  a  hundred  leaves,  which  the  stranger  was  foi^ 
tunate  enough  to  possem.  Well,  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  batgain, 
and  short  of  a  long  story,  he  married  the  Georgian  to  Sidi  Mtiatapha. 

After  all.  Englishmen  ars  patriotic  with  pamMges  before  their  eyes ; 
and  this  litde  adventure  gave  Cecil  an  excase  fi»r  returning  to  Efiglaml 
before  fiaptember.    Wtart  » tha  ii«nd  that  iv»  fiad  it  m  MMtetory 
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>9  imke  excuses  to  ouisetves — ihe  only  peasans  in  the  woild  to  whom 
they  nrast  be  altogether  needless  ? 

R  was  the  last  week  in  August  when  he  reached  the  Abbey,  his 
uncle's  seat  How  advantageously  did  the  Inxurious  foUage  of  the 
thickly  leaved  woods,  as  yet  untouched  by  one  tint  of  autumn,  and 
the  bnght  green  grass  of  the  fields,  contrast  with  tfie  parched  and 
sultry  aspect  of  the  sonthem  suminer  he  had  left  behind !  It  was 
long — in  youth,  every  diing  seems  Ion{^— since  he  had  felt  a  sensalien 
of  plecBBure  so  keen  as  he  experieneed  when  the  tall  oaks  of  the  ave- 
nue closed  over  his  head.  The  rooks  were  gothering  to  their  nests, 
as  noisily  as  children ;  but  the  old  and  famfliar  ore  ever  soothing 
sonnds.  In  the  distance  he  could  see  the  slim  and  motded  deer 
Huntenng"  lazily  f^ong  in  the  full  ei^oyment  of  security;  and  the 
last  red  Audi  of  evening  was  reflected  in  a  large  piece  of  unter 
which  glittered  through  the  dense  branches. 

At  leng^  he  arrived  in  the  court,  where  halfa-dozen  gray-headed 
serving  men  come  out  to  meet "  Master  Cecil,"  ws  they  persisted  in 
calling  him.  It  is  very  agreeable  to  have  people  glad  to  see  you, 
even  if  there  be  no  better  reason  for  their  jov  than  that  they  kfaew 
ywt  tcB  a  child.  A  spaniel  now  put  its  nose  mto  his  hand  .*  but  the 
dog's  memory  was  more  faithful  tlian  that  of  his  master ;  for  the  visitor 
faad^some  difficulty  in  recognising,  in  the  heavy  and  feeUe  creature  that 
clttiined  hir  notice,  the  once  slight  and  agile  partner  of  his  bojrish 
amusements. 

••  My  poor  Dido !  can  this  be  you  V 

**  All  my  yoong  mistress's  care,*'  said  one  of  the  servontB. 

At  this  moment  the  youn^  mistress  herself  appeared,  and  Cecil 
fmmd  that  he  had  forgotten  her  as  much  as  his  dog.  He  had  left 
her  a  pale,  sickly,  even  plain  child :  she  had  sprung  up  into  a  bright, 
bhmhing,  and  most  lovely  girl.  Her  flaxen  hair  bad  darkened  into  a 
rich  chesnut ;  and  the  only  trace  of  *'  little  Edidi"  was  in  the  large 
blue  eyes,  which  remained  the  same.  Cecil  was  quite  surprised  that 
she  so  instantly  remembered  him ;  but  five'  yean  after  twenty  do  not 
make  the  diflference  they  do  before  that  age. 

Sir  Hugh  was  as  glad  to  see  his  nephew  as  a  gendemon  of  die  old 
school  alwa)rs  is  on  die  stage ;  and  in  half  on  hour  the  trio  Were  com- 
fortable situated  in  the  library — some  dinner  oniered  fyr  Cecil — an 
extra  bottle  of  port  fbr  the  old  gendemon— ^ond  Edith  seated  on  a  low 
stool  at  her  Other's  knee,  was  quite  delighted  when  die  conversation 
went  back  to  tlieir  childish  sports,  and  what  a  pet  the  poor  little  deli- 
cate child  used  to  be  of  her  cousin's. 

The  next  month  flew  away  imperceptibly.  Cecfl  listened  patiently 
to  the  politics  of  the  Morning  Post — for  B^ith  read  them  aloud  to  her 
father.  He  also  found  that  he  could  read  at  his  young  hostessls  work- 
table  ;  then  he  was  so  very  useful  in  the  flower-garden,  which  was 
especially  hers ;  there  were,  besides,  visits  to  the  gold  and  silver 
piheasantB,  long  rides  over  the  heath,  long  walks  through  the  fbrest, 
and  long  evenings,  when  Sir  Hugh  sat  by  the  flre-side  and  slept,  and 
Edith  sung  sweet  old  ballads  to  her  harp.  The  result  of  all  this  was 
inevitable :  had  it  been  in  a  melo-drama,  the  young  people  could  not 
have  fallen  more  desperately  in  love.  Let  others  talk  of  the  miseries 
of  the  tender  passion,  Cecil  was  eloquent  on  its  comforts ;  he  had 
never  been  so  occupied  or  so  amused  befbre. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  a  bright  clear  morning,  when  die  few  ftowers 
that  stOl  linger  on  sunny  terrace  or  southern  nook  are  in  all  that  glow 
of  gorgeous  colourii^  which  so  peculiarly  belongs  to  antnmn,  the  young 
lady  of  the  Abbey  stept  out  on  the  balustrade  to  pluck  the  last  buds 
of  the  Prevence  rose.  A  few  late  geraniums  and  myrtles  were  yet 
beautiful  and  green ;  but  suddenly  Eidith  turned  and  gathered  from  a 
luxuriant  plant  its  only  cluster  of  orange  flowers.  They  suited  well 
her  uny*  for  Edith  was  that  day  garbed  as  a  bride.  1%e  glossy 
brown  hair — that  golden  brown  which  shines  on  the  pheasant's  wing 
— fell  in  lai^e  curb  fh)m  her  white  wreatfi,  hal^hidden  by  (he  long 
veil ;  tfie  white  satin  dress  had  no  omamMk1r--4]ot  a  gem  maired  its 
rich  simplicity.  She  leant  pensively  on  a  comer  of  the  marble  pilas- 
ter ,  fbr  she  stood  now  on  the  threshold  of  youdi ;  she  was  about  to 
put  away  ehikftish  tbiogo,  to  take  apon  hot  higher  duties ;  and  her 
destiny  was  giTeik— how  utterly  !-«-into  the  hands  of  another.  Al- 
ready the  shadow  of  love  deepepied  the  seriousness  of  that  graceftil 
brow.  Still  she  was  only  leaving  the  home  of  iier  childhood  fbr  a 
time,  not  as  the  yonng  bride  often  leaves  that  hom^^fbrever.  To 
wed  with  Cecil  was  but  giving  Sir  Hugh  another  child. 

"  Come,  Editli  mine !"  said  a  sweet  voice  at  her  sid« «  aii4  the  lover 
led  her  to  her  ftther. 

In  another  half-hour  the  bells  were  ringing  cheerfully  on  the  air; 
and  during  the  many  yean  that  the  old  Abbey  'W9»  gladdened  with 
theiv  manual  happinen,  Cecil  never  felt  inclined  U>  goto  Hastings 
from  enimit  or  to  Naples  as  an  experiment ;  but  found  ample  enjoy- 
ment aiuji  QQiBieDt  oiQund  his  own  home,  and  by  his  own  h^rth. 


AN    EVENING    OF    LUCT    ASHTON'S. 

Thk  autumn  wind  swung  the  btonchos  Qf  tl)6  old  toees  in  the  ave- 
noe  heowily  to  and  fro,  wad  hawled  amid  the  battlemenlsci^iiow  with 
a  low  moaiv  like  that  of  deep  griff;  now  witk  a  shrill  shriek,  like 
that  of  the  suflferer  whme  frame  i|  wrenched  by  snddeQ  agony.  It 
vvas  one  of  those  dreoiy  golss  whieh  bring  *^*p^i^^  of  ^pwreclE,r— 
l^^K  of  ^«  tidl  vosMl,  widi  htr  Ifny  Ofow,  tossed  oi  th«  midni^ 
•Ml  her  masti  iUloD,  her  muIs  riven,  btr  gim  ihiown  onrboard,  ttd 


the  sailors  holding  a  fierce  revel,  to  shut  out  the  presence  of  Death 
riding  the  black  waves  around  them  r— or  of  a  desolate  cottage  on  some 
lone  sea-beach,  a  drifled  boat  on  the  rocks,  and  a  bereaved  widow 
weeping  over  the  dead. 

Lucy  Ashton  turned  shivering  from  the  casement  She  had 
watched  the  stars  one  by  one  sink  beneath  the  hei^vy  cloud  which, 
pall-like,  had  spread  over  the  sky  till  it  quenched  even  that  last  and 
lovely  one  with  which,  in  a  moment  of  maiden  fantacy  she!  had 
linked  her  fiite. 

**  For  signs  and  fbr  seasons  are  they,"  said  the  youthful  watcher,  as 
she  closed  the  lattice.  "  My  light  will  soon  be  hidden,  my  little  hour 
soon  past" 

She  threw  herself  into  the  arm-cliair  beside  the  hearth,  and  the 
lamp  fell  upon  her  beautiful  but  delicate  face,  from  which  the  rose 
had  long  since  departed ;  the  blue  veins  were  singularly  distinct  on 
the  clear  temples,  and  in  the  eye  was  tliat  uncertain  brightness  which 
owes  not  its  lustre  to  health.  Her  pale  golden  hair  was  drawn  up  in 
a  knot  at  the  top  of  her  small  and  graceful  head,  and  the  rich  mass 
shone  as  we  fancy  shine  the  bright  tresses  of  an  angel.  The  room 
was  large,  lofty,  and  comfbrtless,  with  cornices  of  black  carved  oak  ; 
in  the  midst  stood  a  huge  purple  velvet  bed,  having  a  hea\y  bunch 
of  hearee-like  feathers  at  each  comer ;  the  walls  were  old ;  and  the  ta- 
pestry shook  with  every  current  of  passing  air,  while  the  motion  gave 
a  mockery  of  life  to  its  gaunt  and  faded  group.  The  subject  was 
mythological — the  sacrifice  of  Niobe's  children.  There  were  the 
many  shapes  of  death,  from  the  young  warrior  to  the  laughing  child ; 
but  all  struck  by  the  some  inexorable  fate.  One  figure  in  particular 
caught  Lucy's  eye  ;  it  was  a  youthful  female,  and  she  thought  it  re- 
sembled herself:  the  outlines  of  the  face  certainly  did,  though  *'  the 
gloss  had  dropped  fiom  the  golden  hair"  of  the  pictured  sufferer. 

"  And  yet,''  murmured  Lucy,  "  far  happier  than  I !  The  shaft 
which  struck  her  in  youth  did  its  work  at  once ;  but  I  bear  the  arrow 
in  my  heart  that  destroys  me  not     Well,  well,  its  time  will  come !" 

The  flickering  light  of  the  enormous  chimney,  whose  hearth  wos 
piled  with  turf  and  wood,  now  flung  its  Icmg  and  variable  shadows 
round  the  chamber ;  and  the  figures  on  the  tapestry  seemed  animated 
with  strange  and  ghosdy  life.  Lucy  felt  their  eyes  fix  upon  her,  and 
the  thought  of  death  came  cold  and  terrible.  Ay ;  be  resigned,  be 
hopeftil,  be  brave  as  we  will,  death  is  an  awful  thing !  The  nailing 
down  in  that  close  black  coffin— the  lowering  into  the  darksome  grave 
— the  damp  mould,  with  its  fearful  dwellers,  the  slimy  worm  and  the 
loathsome  reptile,  to  be  trampled  upon  you — these  are  the  realities  of 
dread  and  disgust!  And  tlien  to  die  in  youth — ^life  unknown,  uneiuoyed : 
no  time  to  satiate  of  its  pleasures,  to  weary  of  its  troubles,  to  learn  its 
wretchedness-^to  feel  that  you  wish  to  live  a  little  longer — that  you 
could  be  happy ! 

"  And,"  added  the  miserable  girl,  "  to  know  that  he  loves  me — that 
he  will  kneel  in  the  agony  of  a  last  despair  by  my  grave  !  But  no, 
no ;  they  soy  he  is  vowed  to  another — a  tall,  dark,  stately  beauty  t — 
wliat  am  I,  that  he  should  be  true  to  me  ?" 

She  wrung  her  hands,  but  the  paroxysm  was  transitory ;  and  fixing 
her  eyes  on  the  burning  log,  she  sat  listlessly  watching  the  dancing 
flames  that  kept  struggling  through  the  smoke. 

"  May  I  come  in.  Miss  Ashton  ?"  said  a  voice  at  the  door ;  and, 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  an  old  crone  entered.  She  ap- 
proached the  hearth,  placed  in  a  warm  nook  a  tankard  of  mulled  wine 
and  a  plate  of  spiced  apples,  drew  a  low  and  cushioned  settle  for- 
wards, seated  herselil  and  whispered  in  a  subdued,  yet  hissing  tone, 
"  I  thought  you  would  be  lonely,  so  I  came  up  fbr  half  jin  hour's  chat : 
it  is  the  very  night  for  some  of  your  favourite  stones." 

Lucy  started  from  her  recumbent  position,  cost  a  frightened  glance 
around,  and  seemed  for  the  first  time  sensible  of  her  companion's 
presence. 

"  Ah !  is  it  you.  Dame  Alison  ?  sooth  it  is  but  a  dreory  evening,  and 
I  am  glad  of  a  companion — these  old  rooms  are  so  gloomy." 

"  You  may  well  say  so,  for  they  have  many  a  gloomy  memory  ;  the 
wife  has  wept  for  her  husband,  and  the  mother  for  her  child ;  and  the 
hand  of  the  son  has  been  against  his  father,  and  that  of  the  father 
against  his  son.  Why,  look  at  yonder  wainscot ;  see  you  no  dark 
stains  there  I    In  this  very  room — " 

"  Not  of  this  room ;  tell  me  nothiiig  of  this'  room,"  half  screarae^ 
the  girl,  os  she  turned  from  the  direction  in  which  the  nurse  pointed. 
**I  sleep  here:  I  should  see  it  every  night:  tell  me  of  something  far, 
far  away." 

"  We!l»  well,  dear ;  it  is  only  to  amuse  you.  It  shall  not  be  of  this 
room,  nor  of  this  house,  nor  even  of  this  country ;  will  that  please 
you?" 

Lucy  gave  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head,  and  again  fixed  her  gaze 
steadily  on  the  bright  and  sparkling  fire ;  meantime  the  old  woman 
took  a  deep  drought  from  the  tankard,  disposed  herself  comfortably  in 
her  seat,  and  began  her  story  in  that  harsh  and  hissing  voice  which 
rivets  the  hearing  whereon  it  yet  grates. 

THS  OLP  wow AN'8  8T0RT. 


M 


'  Many,  many  yean  ago  there  vras  a  ftir  peasant— «o  fidr,  fbttt  ftom 
her  childhood  oil  her  friends  propheried  it  cotdd  lead  to  no  good. 
When  she  come  to  sixteen,  the  Count  Ludolf  thought  it  was  a  pity 
such  beauty  should  be  wasted,  and  therefbre  took  puMwsion  of  it: 
better  that  the  lovely  should  pine  in  a  castle  than  flourish  in  a  eoiiafi« 
Her  modwr  died  l>iokMi4kewtedt  and  her  ihibef  leH  ihe  netibboiw 
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hood,  with  a  curse  on  the  disobedient  girl  who  had  brought  desolation 
to  hia  hearth,  and  shame  to  his  old  age.  It  needs  Utile  to  tell  that 
such  a  paraion  grew  cold — it  were  a  long  tale  that  accounted  for  the 
fancies  of  a  young,  rich,  and  reckless  Cavalier ;  and,  after  all,  nothing 
changes  so  soon  as  love." 

"  Love !"  murmured  Lucy,  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  unconscious  ot  the 
interruption :  "  Love,  which  is  our  fate,  like  Fate  must  be  immutable : 
how  can  the  heart  forget  his  young  religion  V* 

"  Many,"  pursued  the  sibyl,  "  c-an  forget,  and  do  and  will  forget. 
As  for  the  Count,  his  heart  was  cruel  with  prosperity,  and  selfish  with 
good  fortune :  he  had  never  known  sickness  which  softens ;  sorrow 
which  brings  all  to  its  own  level ;  poverty  which,  however  it  may  at 
last  harden  the  heart,  at  first  teaches  us  our  helplessness.  What  was 
it  to  him  that  Bertha  had  \e(t  the  home  which  could  never  receive 
her  again  I  What,  that  for  his  sake  she  had  submitted  to  the  appear- 
ance of  disgrace  which  was  not  in  reality  hers? — for  the  peasant-girl 
was  proud  as  the  Baron ;  and  when  she  stept  over  her  father's  thresh- 
hold,  it  was  m  his  wife. 

••  Well,  well,  he  wearied,  as  men  ever  weary  of  woman's  complain- 
ing, however  bitter  may  be  the  injury  which  has  wrung  reproach 
from  the  unwilling  lip.  Many  a  sad  hour  did  she  spend  weepnig  in 
the  lonely  tower,  which  had  once  seemed  to  her  like  a  palace ;  for 
then  the  radiance  of  love  was  amund  it— and  love,  fonsooiii,  is  some- 
thing like  the  foiries  in  our  own  land ;  for  a  time  it  can  make  all  tiiat 
is  base  and  worthless  seem  most  glittering  and  precious.  Once,  every 
night  brought  the  ringing  horn  and  eager  step  of  the  noble  hunter ; 
now  the  nights  passed  away  too  often  in  dreary  and  unbroken  splen- 
dour. Yet  the  shining  steel  of  the  shield  in  the  hall,  and  the  fair 
current  of  the  mountain  spring,  showed  her  tliat  her  face  was  lovely 
as  ever. 

"  One  evening  he  came  to  visit  her,  and  his  manner  was  soft  and 
his  voice  was  low,  as  in  the  days  of  old.  Alas !  of  late  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  unkind  look  and  the  harsh  word. 

"  '  It  is  a  lovely  twilight,  my  Bertha,'  said  he ;  *  help  me  to  unmoor 
our  little  bark,  and  we  will  sail  down  the  river.' 

'*  With  a  light  step,  and  yet  lighter  heart,  she  descended  the  rocky 
stairs,  and  reached  the  boat  before  her  companion.  The  white  sail 
was  soon  spread ;  they  sprang  in ;  and  the  slight  vessel  went  rapidly 
through  the  stream.  At  first  the  waves  were  crimson,  as  if  freighted 
with  rubies,  the  last  love-gifts  of  the  dying  Sun ;  for  they  were  sailing 
on  direct  to  the  west,  which  was  one  flush,  like  a  sea  of  blusiiing 
wine.  Gradually  the  tints  became  paler ;  shades  of  soft  pink  just 
tinged  the  for-ofT  clouds,  and  a  delicate  lilac  fell  on  the  waters.  A 
star  or  two  shone  pure  and  bright  in  the  sky,  and  the  only  shadows 
were  flung  by  a  few  wild  rose-trees  that  sprang  from  the  clefts  of  the 
rocks.  By  degrees  the  drooping  flowers  disappeared  ;  the  stream  grew 
narrower,  and  the  sky  became  darker ;  a  few  soft  clouds  soon  gathered 
into  a  storm :  but  Bertha  heeded  them  not ;  she  was  loo  earnestly  en- 
gaged in  entreating  her  husband  that  ho  would  ackno^a  ledge  their 
secret  marriage.  She  spoke  of  the  dreary  solitude  to  which  she  was 
condemned ;  of  her  wasted  youth,  worn  by  tlie  fever  of  continual 
anxiety.  Suddenly  she  stopped  in  feaf ;  jt  was  so  gloomy  around ;  the 
steep  banks  nearly  closed  overhead,  and  the  bouglis  of  the  old  pines 
which  stood  in  some  of  the  tempest-cleft  hollows  met  in  the  air,  and 
cast  a  darkness  like  that  of  night  upon  the  rapid  waters,  which  hurried 
on  as  if  they  distrusted  their  gloomy  passage. 

"  At  this  moment  Bertha's  eye  caught  the  ghastly  paleness  of  her 
husband's  face,  terribly  distinct :  she  thought  that  he  feared  the  rough 
torrent,  and  for  her  sake :  tenderly  she  leant  towards  him — ^his  arm 
grasped  her  waist,  but  not  in  love ;  he  seized  the  wretched  girl  and 
flung  her  overboard,  with  the  very  name  of  God  upon  her  lips,  and 
appealing,  too,  for  his  sake !  Twice  her  bright  head — Bertha  had 
ever  gloried  in  her  surmy  curls,  which  now  fell  in  wild  profusion  on 
her  shouldors^twice  did  it  emerge  from  the  wave ;  her  faint  hands 
were  spread  abroad  for  help ;  ho  slirunk  from  the  last  glare  of  her 
despairing  eyes ;  then  a  low  moan ;  a  few  b:ibbles  of  foam  rose  on  the 
stream ;  and  all  was  still — ^but  it  was  the  stillness  of  death.  An  in- 
stant after,  the  thunder-cloud  burst  above,  the  peal  reverberated  from 
cliff  to  cliflf)  the  lightning  clave  the  black  depths  of  the  stream,  the 
billows  rose  in  tumultuous  eddies ;  but  Count  LudolTs  boat  cut  its 
way  through,  and  the  vessel  arrived  at  the  opcii  river.  No  tracro  was 
there  of  storm ;  the  dewy  wild  flowers  filled  the  air  with  their  fra 
grance ;  and  the  Moon  shone  over  them  pure  and  clear,  as  if  her  light 
had  no  sympathy  with  human  sorrow,  and  shuddered  not  at  human 
crime.  And  why  should  she?  We  might  judge  her  by  ourselves; 
what  care  we  for  crime  in  which  we  are  not  involved,  and  for  suffer- 
ing in  which  we  have  no  part  ? 

"The  red  wine-cup  was  drained  deep  and  long  in  Count  Ludoirs 
castle  that  night ;  and  soon  after,  its  master  travelled  afar  into  other 
lands :  there  was  not  pleasure  enough  for  him  at  home.     He  found 
that  bright  eyes  could  gladden  even  the  ruins  of  Rome ;  but  Venice 
became  his  chosen  city.     It  was  as  if  revelry  delighted  in  the  contrast 
which  the  dark  robe,  the  gloomy  canal,  and  the  death-black  gondola, 
ofl^red  to  the  orgies  which  made  joyous  her  midnights." 
"  And  did  he  feel  no  remorse  V*  asked  Lucy. 
"  Remorse !"  said  the  crone,  witli  a  scornful  laugh ;  "  remorse  is  the 
word  for  a  child,  or  for  a  fool :  the  unpunished  crime  is  never  re- 
gretted.   We  weep  over  the  consequence,  not  over  the  fault.    Count 
lAdoIf  soon  found  another  love.     This  time  his  potssion  was  kindled 
by  a  picture,  but  one  of  a  most  strange  and  thrilling  beauty;  a  portrait, 
''e  only  unfiled  one  in  a  deserted  paJace  situate  in  the  eastern  lagune. 


Day  after  day  he  went  to  gaze  on  the  exquisite  &ce  and  the  large 
black  eyes,  till  they  seemed  to  answer  to  his  own.  But  the  featival 
of  San  Maroo  was  no  time  for  idle  fontasies ;  and  the  Count  was 
among  the  gayest  of  the  revellers.  Amid  the  many  masks  which  he 
followed,  was  one  that  finally  rivetted  his  attention.  Her  light  step 
seemed  scarcely  to  touch  the  ground,  and  every  now  and  then  a  dark 
curl  or  two  of  raven  sofbiess  escaped  the  veil ;  at  last  the  mask  itself 
slipped  aside,  and  he  saw  the  countenance  of  his  beautiful  incognita. 
He  addressed  her;  and  her  answers,  if  brief,  were  at  least  encoiuvging; 
he  followed  her  to  a  gondola,  which  they  entered  together.  It  stop- 
ped at  the  steps  of  the  palace  he  had  supposed  deserted. 

**  *  Will  you  come  with  me  V  said  she,  in  a  voice  whose  melancholy 
was  as  the  lute  when  the  nightrwind  wakens  its  music ;  and  as  she 
stood  by  the  sculptured  lions  which  kept  the  entrance,  the  moonlight 
fell  on  her  lovely  fare — ^lovely  as  if  Titian  had  painted  it 

"  '  Could  you  doubt  V  said  Ludolf,  as  he  caught  the  extended  hand ; 
'  neither  heaven  nor  hell  should  keep  me  from  your  side !' 

"  And  here  I  cannot  choose  but  laugh  at  the  exaggerated  phraees 
of  lovers :  why,  a  stone  wall  or  a  steel  chain  might  have  kept  him 
away  at  tliat  very  moment !  They  passied  through  many  a  gloomy 
room,  dimly  seen  in  the  moonshine,  till  they  came  to  the  picture-gal- 
lery, which  was  splendidly  illuminated — and,  strange  contrast  to  its 
usual  desolation,  there  was  spread  a  magnificent  banquet.  The  waxen 
tapers  burned  in  their  golden  candlesticks,  the  lamps  were  fed  with 
perfumed  oil,  and  many  a  crjnital  vase  was  filled  with  rare  flowen, 
till  the  atmosphere  w^as  heavy  with  fragrance.  Piled  up,  m  moiher- 
of-pearl  baskets,  the  purple  grapes  had  yet  tlie  morning  dew  upon 
them ;  and  the  carved  pine  reared  its  emerald  cjest  beside  peachea, 
like  topazes  in  a  sunset  The  Count  and  the  larly  seated  themselves 
on  a  crimson  ottoman ;  one  white  arm,  leant  negligently,  contrasted 
with  the  warm  colour  of  the  velvet ;  but  extending  the  other  towards 
the  table,  she  took  a  glass ;  at  her  sign  the  Coimt  fflled  it  with  wine. 

"  '  Will  you  pledge  me  ?'  said  she,  touching  the  cup  with  her  lips, 
and  passing  it  to  him.  He  drank  it — for  wine  and  air  seemed  alike 
freighted  with  the  odour  of  her  sigh. 

**  '  My  beauty!'  exclaimed  Ludolf,  detaining  the  ivory  hand. 

"  '  xiay,  Count,'  returned  the  stranger,  in  that  sweet  and  peculiar 
voice,  more  like  music  than  language — *  I  know  how  lightly  you  hold 
tlie  lover's  vow  V 

"  '  I  never  loved  till  now  !*  exclaimed  he,  impatiently;  *name,  rank, 
fortune,  life,  soul,  are  your  own.' 

"  She  drew  a  ring  froiQ  her  band,  and  placed  it  on  his,  leaving  her'a 
in  his  clasp     '  What  will  you  give  me  in  exchange^ — this  V — luid  di# 
took  the  diamond  cross  of  an  order  which  he  wore. 

"  'Ay,  and  by  my  knightly  faith  will  I,  and  redeem  it  at  your 
pleasure.' 

**  It  was  her  hand  which  now  grasped  his ;  a  change  passed  over 
her  face ;  '  I  thank  you,  my  sister-in-death,  for  your  likeness,'  said  she, 
turning  to  where  the  portrait  had  hung.  For  the  first  time,  the  Count 
olserved  that  the  frame  was  empty.  H^r  grasp  tightened  upon  him  ; 
it  was  the  bony  hand  of  a  skeleton.  Tlie  beau{y  vanished ;  the  face 
grew  a  familiar  one— -it  was  that  of  Bertha !  The  floor  became  un- 
stable, like  water;  he  felt  himself  sinking  rapidly;  again  he  rose  to 
the  surface — ^he  knew  the  gloomy  pine-trees  overhead ;  the  grasp  on 
his  hand  loosened ;  he  saw  the  fair  head  of  Bertha  gasp  in  its  death- 
agony  amid  the  waters ;  the  blue  eyes  met  Iiis ;  the  stream  flung  her 
towards  him ;  her  arms  closed  round  his  neck  with  a  deadly  weight; 
down  they  sank  beneath  the  dark  river  togethei^— «nd  to  eternity." 


BELINDA; 

OK,  THE  LOVK  XfSTTER. 

AnoTHKR  sort  and  scciiied  page, 

FillM  Willi  niore  honlHl  words! 
What  moiives  fur  a  pilcrhiisge 

A  shrine  iik«  mine  ittf  >td«  ! 
I  know,  before  I  break  ib«  seal. 

The  words  Ihsl  I  shall  And :~ 
**Tbe  wound  which  yoa  alons  can 
heal — 

Bo  lair;  yet  so  anklnd  !** 

There,  lake  your  fortune  on  the  wind! 

Ah  huw  tbt  breeze  has  borne 
(As  If  our  malice  were  combined) 

The  fkaameois  I  lisve  lorn ! 
So  let  the  vows  they  off^r  pais— 

Vowfl  fugitive  and  vain  ; 
I  should  as  coon  expect  the  glass 

My  image  tu  retain. 

1  care  not  fo-  the  heart  whose  youth 

14  gone  befbre  its  years, 
Wh  ch  makt'sa  mockery  of  truth, 

Which  niidd  a  boast  in  tears. 
Tliat  i<  not  love,  when  idleness 

Would  fill  a  llsilsss  hour— 
»Ti8  vanity,  which  prlaes  less 

The  passion  than  the  power. 

I  hold  that  love  which  can  be  kept 

As  silent  as  the  grave. 
And  pure  as  dews  by  evening  w«pt 

Upon  the  heaving  wave- 
Embodying  all  life's  poetry, 

Irs  highest  dearest  part: 
And  till  sueh  lo«e  my  own  aiax  be* 

I  bear  a  charmed  heart. 


WOMAN   AND   FAME. 

BT  MRS.  HEMANa 

Tifou  hast  a  chsnued  cup,  O  Fame! 

A  draught  that  mantles  high. 
And  seeiits  lo  lifi  its  «iarihly  fraoM 
-    Above  moriality. 
Away !  to  me— a  woman  bring 
Sweet  waisra  from  affecUon's  apriof- 

Thou  hast  green  laurel-leaves  that 
twins 

luio  so  proud  a  wreath ; 
For  thai  resplendent  gift  of  thine. 

Heroes  have  smiled  in  deaih. 
Give  me  from  some  kind  haiiu  allower. 
The  record  of  one  happy  hour ! 

Thou  hast  a  voice  whose  thrilling  tone 

Can  bid  rash  life- pulse  beat. 

As  when  a  trumpet's  noiehMh  hlowa, 

Calling  the  brave  to  me«*t: 
Rut  mine,  let  mlne-a  woman's  breast. 
By  words  of  home-born  tove  bebless'4. 

A  hollow  sound  in  In  thy  song, 

A  mocltery  in  thine  e}re. 
To  the  sick  heart  thai  doth  but  loag. 

For  aid,  for  sympathy;     • 
For  kindly  looks  to  cheer  it  on, 
For  leader  accents  thai  are  gone. 

Fame,  Fame  t  tboa  canst  net  be  tlie 
stay 

Unto  the  drooping  reed. 
The  cool  fresh  founuin,  in  the  daj 

Of  the  soul's  feverish  need; 
Where  muM  the  lone  one  (urn  ar  Heel 
Not  UAio  thee,  oh  i  not  to  thee ! 


THE  ADTENTVRES  OF  BARNEY  MAHONET. 

BT  T«  CBOFTOH  OROKBR. 


THE  MAHONEY'S. 

**  You  have  a  hage  iamily,  my  good  womari  !*' 
**  Tis  I  that  have  that  same  thin,  yer  honor,  be  the  blenin'  o'  Pro- 
vidence. Chilther'  cornea  as  thick  as  poverty,  moat  times,  but,  thank 
God  I  we*ve  not  known  to  say  want,  Ibr  'tis  seldom  but  we've  a  praty 
to  pot  in  their  mouths ;  an'  i-hoore  'tisn't  the  likes  of  us  that  could 
ixpect  to  be  havin*  mate  onst  a  week  like  our  betten.  Though,  may 
be,  if  Mfe  got  a  habit  of  atin'  it,  we'd  think  it  hard  to  be  widout  it;  so 
we  would." 

**  How  oAen  do  you  get  a  joint  of  meat,  pray  T' 

*'I8  it  a  jint  o'  mate,  yer  honor  ?  The  Lord  be  betune  us  an'  all 
horum,  where  'ud  we  cum  bo  a  jint  o'  mate  ?  barrin'  it  may  be  a  pig's 
head,  or  some  small  matter  o'  that  kind,  at  Christmas  or  Easter.  I 
niver  seen  a  rale  jint  o'  mate  sin'  the  blesMd  day  I  was  married  to 
Murty  Mahoney,  so  I  haven't^— and  that's  three  an'  twenty  years  cum 
next  Lady-day." 

**  Your  children  appear  strong  and  healthy,  nevertheless." 

**  Oh  I  thanks  be  where  due,  they  are  that ;  an'  why  would  n't 
they  7  They've  no  stint  of  the  prates  any  how ;  an'  onst  a  week,  or 
on  a  saiut's  day,  mostly  a  herrin'  or  a  sup  o'milk  wid  them.  Sorro' 
Mmd  I  wish  to  see  de  day  a  child  o'  mine  'ud  grumble  while  he'd  a 
bowl  of  Carrigaline  beauties,  or  good  red-nosed  kidneys  planted  down 
upon  the  table,  wid  a  relish  now  an'  then,  or  may  be  onst  a  week — " 

**  The  rain  still  continues  as  heavy  as  ever,"  said  the  gentleman. 
"  May  I  ask  leave  to  remain  under  the  shelter  of  your  loof  until  the 
storm  has  passed  oSf" 

**  Yer  honor'd  be  kindly  welcome,  shoore,  if  'twas  de  grandest  house 
in  de  county  I  had  afore  ye.  Judy!  rache  me  de  prauskeen  'till  I 
wipe  a  stool  for  his  honor  to  sit  down  upon. 

**  Do  not  trouble  yourself.  It  is  quite  clean,  I  dare  say,"  replied 
Mr.  Stapleton,  for  such  was  the  gentleman's  name. 

*'  Beggin'  yer  honor's  pardin',  I've  hard  say, '  quite  dane'  aint  euuff 
for  the  Englishersy— .on'  I'm  thinking,  be  yer  honor's  tongue,  that  ye 
does  n't  belong  to  this  part  of  de  coanthree,  any  how." 

<*  You  are  right,"  said  Mr.  Stapleton;  **I  am  an  Englishman  and  a 
stranger  in  Ireland,  and  I  feel  deeply  interested  by  what  I  have  seen 
of  the  country.  Indeed  my  admiratton  is  excited  by  the  numerous 
instances  I  meet,  where  apparently  extreme  poverty  is  supported  with 
a  degree  of  cheerfulness  and  patience,  in  vain  to  be  sought  for  in  my 
own  more  fovourcd  land." 

"  Oh!  where  'ud  be  de  use  bein'  onpatient,  yer  honor  7  What  'ud 
we  get  be  that 7  The  Lord  knows  best  what's  good  for  us  all;  an' 
shoore,  if.  we've  His  blessin',  'tis  all  we  want" 

*'  That's  true,  perhaps ;  but  now,  tell  me, — ^you  have  been  married 
three-and-twenty  years  you  say.  You  have  reared— how  many  chil- 
dren 7" 

**  Tirteen,  yer  honor.  'Tisn't  often  yell  find  a  smaller  fhrnily^-* 
that's  among  the  poor  o'  the  county.  They  tell  me  chilther's  scarcer 
in  the  county  Limerick,  but  I  dunnow.  Murty  thought  it  best  to  settle 
where  his  work  was;  an'  may  bo  'tis  right  he  was." 

**  How  does  he  gain  his  living,  and  support  this  large  family  V* 

**  He  attinds  de  mosonSf — that's  de  masther  buildfaer's,"  said  Mrs. 
Mahoney,  willing  to  express  in  the  most  imposing  terms  the  occupa- 
tion of  her  husband. 

**  What  in  England  we  call  a  bricklayer's  labourer,  I  suppose  V* 

*'  I  niver  hard  himself  say  he  was  that  some,"  returned  the  poor 
woman,  a  little  wounded  by  what  she  considered  to  be  so  harsh  an 
appellation.  "  He  just  mixes  up  de  morthar  an  dem  things  for  de 
workin  men,  an*  does  any  odd  job  that  'ud  bo  for  helpin  'em,  an'  de 
likes  o'that,  an'--" 

"  Carries  a  hod  for  his  amusement,  I  suppose  T*  said  Mr.  Stapleton, 
smiling. 

*'  Is  it  a  hod  o'  morthar  f  Tn  coorse  hell  do  that  some  in  de  way  o' 
bis'ness,  an'  de  niver  a  worse  man  is  he  for  it,  any  way/*  continued 
the  still  more  oflended  dame. 

*'  Do  not  imagine  I  intended  any  <^nce  to  his,  or  your  foelings,  by 
carelessly  mentioning  an  old  subject  of  jocularity  with  us  in  England. 
A  man's  usefulness  ought  to  be  the  truest  source  of  his  pride:  and 
neither  yourself,  nor  your  husband,  I  am  sure,  need  blush  to  own  the 
means  crif  support  that  have  enabled  you  to  bring  up  this  fine  ftmily 
of  well-grown  girls,  and  their  still  more  sturdy  brothers." 

''Yer  honour's  words  are  like  honey,  shoorely,"  replied  Mn.  Ma- 
honey, completely  mollified  by  this  saving  speech.  **  De  girls  is  well 
enufir — Katy !  be  done  taxing  the  boniveen,  an'  I'll  throuUe  ye  i— an' 
de  b'ys,  I  hope,  11  be  gettin  an'  honest  livin'  in  time,  yer  honor. 
Barney !  is  that  yer  manners,  ye  vogabone  of  de  world !  keep  de 
trakeens  on  you  do,  on'  a  jindeman  to  the  fore !" 

**  Its  tired  on  'em  and  murthered  wid  'em  intiiely  I  am,"  retorted 
die  youth  in  question.  <*  Shoore  its  bora  I  medn*t  aise  me  feet  when 
I  come  in  doores;  yees  '11  let  Judy  and  Katy  turn  out  their  toes,  an' 
I'm  bUsthered  intirely  wid  de  brHgu6s,80 1  am,  oQ  the  way  to  Blarney 
that  r?e  been  in  dem  to  plase  ye." 


J       "Some  of  your  sons  are  off  your  hands,  I  imagine,  Mrs.  Mahoney  T 
I  see  but  three  of  them  here." 

The  poor  woman  applied  her  apron  (or  *'  prauskeen",  as  she  would 
have  called  it,)  to  her  eyes,  seemingly  disturbed  by  the  question;  after 
a  little  time  she  returned, — **  Ah !  'tis  a  hard  trial  partin'  wid  ihem,  so 
it  is-— onst  they  come— two  girls  an'  a  b'y's  laid  under  de  sod,  an' 
Phelim,  that's  de  eldest,  he  went  for  a  soldier ;  he  never  tuk  to  de 
lamin' ;  an*  de  schoolmasther,  ould  Justin  Delaney,  wid  de  one  eye, 
advised  we'd  send  him  abroad,  afore,  may  be,  he'd  get  transported, — 
'twas  de  only  thing  he  sed  for  him,  and  may  be  'd  make  a  jintlemafi 
of  him  all  out.  There's  Judy,  an'  Katy,  an'  Peggy,  that's  all  my  girls 
left.  Michael,  an'  Terry,  on'  Dan's  at  school,  gettin'  their  lamin', 
any  how.  If  yer  honor  look  through  the  windy, — ^no,  not  the  windy, 
the  hat's  in  to  keep  the  wet  out  where  Dan  broke  it  lost  summer,  de 
rapparee !  but  out  thro'  de  doore,  yer  honor  '11  see  Dinnis  sitting  under 
de  bush  for  shelter,  and  'twos  digging  a  patch,  he  was,  for  the  praties. 
And  this  is  Patrick,  yer  honor ;  ah  !  'tis  he's  de  jenteelest  of  'em  all, 
tbryin'  to  keep  de  pig  out  o'  yer  honor's  hat,  so  he  is ;  'tis  he'll  make 
his  fortin  some  day,  whoever  '11  live  to  see  it,  for  its  himself  hod  de 
nate  way  wid  him,  ever  an'  always.  But  'tis  Borriey,  there,  yer 
honor,  breaks  de  ould  heart  in  me,  so  he  does,  an'  has  nothin'  o  de- 
cency or  manners  about  him,  for  all  his  schoolin',  an'  de  pains  his  father 
tuk,  an'  myself,  moreover,  to  thry  to  make  something  out  of  him.  We 
niver  '11  make  our  money  o'  Barney,  I'm  thiaSiin'  an'  all  de  harum  I 
wish  him  's  a  good  sarvice  in  a  genteel  family,  for  Barney's  handy 
enough  for  that  matter." 

*'  The  boy  seems  altogether  not  particularly  tractable,  or  I  sliould, 
have  no  objection  to  take  him  from  you  myself,"  said  Mr.  Stapleton, 
**  he  certainly  appears  strong  and  active." 

^*  Is  it  stbrong  ?— oh !  thin  he's  that  any  way,  let  alone  active ;  on' 
only  he's  got  de  top  hand  o'  me,  his  ould  mother,  there  never  was  a 
bitter  b'y  than  Barney,  that  I'll  say  for  him,  if  he  is  mine,  'till  he  left 
his  lamin' :  and'  wither  it's  the  pmtee,  yer  honor,  is  too  nourishin'  food 
for  him,  or  de  growin*  he  was  tuk  with,  but  he  flogs  de  world  for 
strength,  if  he'd  put  it  out" 

**  What  say  you,  Barney?  will  you  promise  to  be  a  diligent  indus- 
trious boy  if  I  take  you  into  my  service.  Will  you  do  as  you  ore  bid 
to  the  best  of  ^our  ability,  and  thereby  relieve  your  porents  from  the 
task  of  supporting  you  in  idleness." 

"  Miisha  den,  I'd  go  de  world's  ind  to  plaze  yer  honor,  an'  git  out 
o'  this,  for  its  no  pace  o'  my  life  I  have  among  dem." 

**  Barney !  I'm  ashamed,  an'  that's  tmth,  you  should  be  spakin'  in 
that  maAner  ogen  your  own  blood,  and  de  father  and  mother  that 
reared  you ;  its  time  for  ye  to  be  seekin'  yer  fortin,  but  I  hope  de 
jintleman  *11  be  merciful,  an'  not  judge  ye  be  yer  ingratitude  to  dem 
that's  brought  ye  up,  an'  fed,  an'  clothed  ye,  ye  graceless  creature, 
that  ye  are !"  , 

"  I  dinno  want  to  be  clothed,"  retorted  Barney ;  '*  'tis  the  brogues 
an'  that,  I'm  sick  on  all  out." 

**  But  if  you  come  with  me,  you  must  submit  to  wear  shoes  and 

stockings  always ;  we  have  on  objection  to  see  bore  feet  in  England." 

'*  If  it's  to  England  yer  honor  'ud  lake  me,  I'd  agree  to  wear  me 

clothes,  in  doore  an'  out ;  an'  do  any  thing  at  all  at  all,  to  plaze  yer 

honor,  for  I  know  I'd  be  a  made  man,  onst  I  sot  loot  in  England." 

**  You  can  mention  the  circiunstance  to  your  husband,  Mrs.  Maho- 
ney," said  Mr-  Stapleton,  **  and  I  will  call  on  you  to-morrow,  to  discuss 
the  matter  further.  I  am  in  wont  of  a  strong  lad  of  Barney's  age,  to 
carry  messages  and  parcels;  if  he  conducts  himself  well,  and  is  will- 
ing to  leam,  I  may  probably  take  him  into  my  house  as  servant  to  my 
son,  but  this  depends  entirely  on  his  own  conduct.  I  ought,  perhaps, 
to  Cell  you,  I  am  a  London  merchant,  and  I  will  give  you  a  reference, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  satisfactory,  to  Messrs.  Beamish  and 
Crawford,  in  Cork.  But  I  wish  you  fully  to  understand,  that  should 
Barney  fail  in  obedience  and  industry,  I  shall  consider  myself  at 
liberty  to  return  him  on  your  hands,  paying  his  expenses  home." 

*^  Yer  honor's  too  good  entirely,  an'  I'm  sure  Mr.  Mahoney  '11  say 
the  same,  an*  no  call  on  life  for  reference,  but  whatever  yer  honor 
plozes ;  and  its  me  bleasiB'  he'U  get,  if  he's  a  good  b'y,  an'  does  yer 
honor's  biddln',  an,  his  fother  on'  me  11  talk  to  him  be  de  blisssin*  o* 
PMvideiice." 

•*  The  sfionn  is  over.  I  think,  Mrs.  Mahoney ;  good  day  to  you :  111 
probably  see  you  to-morrow, — good  day." 

"  Yer  honor's  sarvent !  yes,  the  stomm's  over  I  blieve,  an'  a  blessid 
storum  it  was  for  me  an'  mine,  God  willin*.  Where's  -^lis  honor's 
cloak  ?  Put  down  the  jindeman's  gloves,  there,  Katy !  will  you  never 
—Barney,  where's  yer  leg,  ye  villyan.  Get  out  o*  that,  Dinnis,  I  bid 
ye !  Is  it  blockin'  up  hk  honor's  way,  ye  are  standing  right  foment 
the  doore  7" 

The  cabin  in  which  the  above  scene  took  place,  was  one  of  those 
miserable  looking  mud  hovels,  so  well  described  by  some  English 
traveller,  as  the  most  resembling  «  pig  styes  of  a  larger  growth."  Two 
rooms,  with  their  bare  earthen  floor,  formed  th^  fundamental  accom- 
modations;  and  in  yurtue  of  its  numerous  inhabitantSi  it  possessed  the 
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rare  luxury  of  an  upper  chamber,  or  loA,  in  the  thatched  roof,  ap- 
proachable by  a  ladder,  to  be  piaced  or  ramovtd  «t  pkeaiure ;  "  a 
Messed  invention,"  to  use  Mrs.  Mahoney's  own  words,  "  for  securin' 
pac«  an'  quietness,"  on  despatching  to  this  attic  dormitory,  six  or  eight 
of  the  most  refractory  of  the  younger  branches  of  her  ftmily.  Th» 
building  had  originally  possessed  a  window  ;  indeed,  a  second  luxury 
of  that  nature  had  been  projected,  as  was  evident  from  the  remaining 
frame  work,  which  still  marked  its  intended  situation ;  but  as  Murty 
Mahoney  obtained  the  cabin  in  a  half  iinished  state,  and  was  uncon- 
sciouH  of  a  positive  necessity  for  any  window  at  all,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  he  snfiered.  rather  than  preserved  the  one  completed,  and 
plastered  up  the  space  meant  for  the  other. 

Four  pones  of  glass,  a  liberal  allowance  in  MurtyHi  calculation,  had 
once  adorned  the  window  \  but  as  fiimily  accidents,  and  other  contin- 
gencies, had  one  after  the  other  demolished  them,  their  vacancies  had 
been  filled  up  in  the  natural,  that  is,  the  Irish  natural  way,  by  an  old 
hat,  the  frail  remains  of  a  superannuated  petticoat :  or,  in  default  of 
these,  a  wisp  of  straw ;  any  of  which  auxiliaries  wera,  in  Murk's 
eyes,  a  welcome  substitute  for  the  displaced  glass.     He  declared  them 
to  be  more  effectual  in  "  keeping  out  the  could,"  and  was  certainly 
conscious  of  an  increase  of  happiness  by  the  change.     As  the  cabin 
poGsessed  no  chimney,  the  smoke  was  retained  a  tolerable  close  priso- 
ner, and  its  usual  results  appeared  in  the  dark  visages  and  dingy  ha- 
biliments of  its  inhabitants.    The  earthen  floor  of  the  general  apart- 
ment owned  no  obedience  to  the  levelling  system.     There  stiU  re. 
mained,  however,  two  or  three  situations  in  which,  by  care  and  cir- 
cumspection, a  chair  might  stand  with  some  degree  of  firmness  on'its 
four  legs,  if  it  happened  to  retain  so  many ;  but  the  previous  exami- 
nation necessary  to  secure  this  position,  reduced  the  inmates  to  the 
less  troublesome,  therefore  more  agreeable  practice  of  silting  on  stools, 
so  long  as  one  remained  untenanted.     When  the  stools  failed,  there 
was  the  washing  tub,  which,  turned  bottom  upwards,  made  an  excel- 
lent seat  for  three  or  four  urchins,  who,  at  the  same  time,  secured  a 
musical  instrument  in  its  side^  which  they  ceased  not  to  batter  jncea- 
santly.     A  large  iron  pot,  for  the  purpose  of  boiling  the  potatoes  in, 
or  heating  water  for  all  and  every  household  purpose.     A  wooden 
vessel,  termed  a  fnggin,  for  milk ;  half  a  pitcher,  and  three  bro^n 
plates,  formed  the  whole  stock  of  domestic  utensils.     In  one  comer  of 
the  adjoining  room  was  the  shake-down  of  the  founders  of  the  family, 
and  its  opposite  the  "vehicle"  of  Murty  Malioney,  answering  the 
dbuble  purposes  of  "  a  hod  by  day,  a  chicken-roost  by  night"    The 
pig,  claiming  rank  superior  even  to  that  of  "  Misther  Mahoney"  him- 
self, adopted,  for  the  scene  of  his  repose,  whatever  unoccupied  space 
happened  to  suit  his  fancy  for  the  time  being ;  nor  was  any  remon- 
strance oflered,  when  caprice  led  him  to  require  a  share  of  the  shake- 
down. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  Mahoney  had  not  long  occupied  hb  seat 
by  the  fire  side,  before  he  was  informed  of  the  visit  of  the  English 
gentleman,  together  with  his  magnificent  ofibra  touching  Barney,  and 
the  wonderful  and  unlooked-for  luck  of  the  latter  in  oeing  their  ob- 
ject ;  proving,  as  his  mother  declared,  that  after  all  *'  the  b*y  was  bom 
to  grace ,-"  and  she  asserted,  that  she  had  expected  all  along  something 
or  other  would  happen,  for  that  she  had  dreamed  three  times  running, 
only  last  week,  having  seen  him  sumding  with  a  rope  round  his  neck, 
and  father  O'Connor  by  his  side,  ready  to  make  a  clean  job  of  him. 

"An'  that's  a  drame,  shoorely,  for  one  sort  o  *luck!  ye  fool  ye,"  said 
her  husband ;  "  what  can  you  make  out  o*  such  a  drame  as  that,  and 
I'll  trouble  you?" 

"Ah,  shoorci^an  isn't  it  be  conthmries  them  tbinflp  goes  always;  an' 
issent  it  a  sign  he'll  be  a  gmte  man  an'  a  pride  to  his  family,  an'  be 
goin'  to  England  all  de  way.  Dear  knows  I  little  thought  to  see  Bar- 
ney taken  a  fancy  to,  an'  that's  God's  truth." 

"  Ah !  its  to  be  hoped  no  harm  '11  come  to  him,  the  gossoon !"  re- 
turned the  father,  sighing.  "  Now  Barney,  aboughil  yees  hear  to  me, 
on'  be  a  good  b'y,  darlint,  and  don't  give  way  to  low  company  and 
bad.  coorses,  but  ever  an*  alwap  keep  stiddy  an'  handy ;  and  who 
knows,  but  in  time,  you  may  come  to  be  valley  de  sham  to  some  great 
lord  or  other.  An'  d'ye  hear  me  a  vickf  Remimber  de  brothers 
and  sisthers  ye  leave  behind  yoes,  an'  niver  miss  to  do  them  a  like 
good  turn,  if  it  comes  in  yeer  way,  dy'e  see  Barney;  an*"  honor 
yer  mother  an'  me ;  an'  mind  what  de  priest  sed  last  Sunday,  to  keep 
yer  hands  from  pickin'  an  stalin' ;  an',  above  all,  keep  clear  o*  de 
English  girls,  Barney,  or  yees  is  as  good  as  ruined,  so  you  is." 

"  An'  Barney,  my  heart !"  interposed  the  mother,  "  ramimher  de 
honor  o'  de  family,  an'  don't  do  nothin'  to  disgrace  us,  and  keep  yer 
oun  counsel  'avoumeen,  for  there's  many  *11  ax  questions  of  yees  only 
to  jeer,  an'  put  their  corae-hether  upon  you,  darlint ;  an'  keep  a  civU 
toingue,  an'  a  cool  answer  for  all  questions ;  an'  doan't  be  flourishin' 
de  shilela,  de  way  de'by's  does  here,  for  de  English  does  n't  under- 
stand dera  ways,  an'  you'd  may  be  get  throuble  thro'  it,  so  you  would." 

Long  ailer  Barney  had  sunk  to  repose,  the  paternal  and  maternal 
lecture  continued  to  be  addressed  to  the  sleeping  object  of  then* 
anxiety.  Barney  had  heard  as  much  as  he  cared  to  listen  to,  and 
more  than  he  considered  needfhl.  In  youth,  health*  and  vigour,  he 
was  entering  upon  a  career,  which,  to  his  vision,  bore  only  the  aspect 
of  unmixed  success  and  proeperity.  He  had  but  one  feeling  approach- 
ing to  anxiety  on  liis  mind ;  and  this  wos,  that  Mr.  Stapleton  might 
forget  his  promised  visit  of  the  following  day.  On  this  subject,  how- 
ever, disappointment  did  not  await  him.  That  gentleman  appeared 
to  repeat  his  ofTers  of  protection,  and  to  receive  the  ready  assent 
of  the  grateful  parents.    The  business  was  soon  concluded.    Mr 


Stapleton  announced  his  intended  departure  for  England  in  three  days; 
iqprel  J  re^|iiBii|g  tliat  Baipey  sho^d  assusie  his  m«rt  vaspectaUe  suit 
for  the  journey,  and  promising  to  take  upon  himself  the  diai^  of 
clothing  him  when  they  should  arrive  in  London.  The  reversion  of 
hSa  wArdrobe  coAfotred  considerable  delight  upon  the  two  b^l^naked 
younger  brothers,  to  whom  it  was  adjudged.  And  as  Barney,  not- 
withstanding his  mother's  dreams,  and  his  own  open  countenance, 
caused  some  afilictien  to  his  father  in  his  unlimited  consumption  of 
the  **  prates," — ^had  acquired  a  trick  of  contradicting  and  thwarting 
his  mother  to  the  utmost  verge  of  his  power  and  her  forbearance;  and 
had,  moreover,  a  habit  of  eufling  and  kicking  his  sisters  an^  younger 
brothers,  and  qoarrelling  with  the  elder  ones ;  if  the  trath  must  be 
confeesed,  his  departure  was  witnessed  by  the  whole  family  wl^ 
something  very  nearly  approaching  to  feelings  of  joy. 


THE    MERCHANT'S    FAMILY. 

On  arriving  in  London,  Mr.  Stapleton  ^uoceeded  to  his  residence  in 
Finabury  Square,  with  his  protegee.  There,  his  return  home  wi^ 
greeted  by  a  joyfhl  welcome  fii>m  the  worthy  partner  of  his  fortune 
and  aflection,  his  only  daughter,  and  his  younger  son,  Charles ;  the 
elder,  William  Stapleton,  being  absent  on  business  relative  to  the  firm 
of  **  Stapleton,  Goodhid,  and  Co.,"  in  which  firm  he  was  a  junior 
partner.  Mrs.  Stapleton,  at  tfie  time  I  introduce  her  to  my  readers, 
was  a  comely,  portly  dame,  of  some  fifty  odd  yean ;  of  cheerful  counte- 
nance and  gentle  temper,  for  the  world  had  gone  well  wi^  her.  She 
still  retained  the  remains  of  that  beauty  which  had  been  the  first  point 
of  attraotion  to  her  husband.  She  possessed  the  (deasing  oonscious- 
nesB  of  having  perfbrmed  her  relative  duties  of  daugther  and  wifb  in 
an  exemplary  and  irreproachable  manner.  It  had  never  occurred  to 
her  own  temper  to  thwart  any  wish  of  her  parents ;  and,  when  young 
Stapleton  proved  his  unexceptionable  claims  to  her  hand,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  fint  place  in  her  heart,  she  experienced  no 
shadow  of  anxiety  on  the  subject  of  their  future  happiness.  Her 
formne  she  knew  entitled  her  to  expect  as  good  a  match  as  she  had 
met  with.  She  was  sufficiently  conscious  of  her  personal  attractions, 
to  rest  free  fWnn  the  dread  of  mere  fortune-huntmg  lovers.  A  liberal 
income,  a  handsome  establishment,  with  perfect  freedom  in  the  regu- 
lation of  her  household,  to  wliich,  in  course  of  time,  were  added  two 
sons  and  a  daughter,  left  her  no  time  for  ennui,  no  subject  for  discon- 
tent One  unvaried  state  of  perfect  health  and  placid  happiness 
Servaded  her  whole  fiunily ;  and  the  only  period  she  could  recall  to 
er  mind  as  not  being  one  of  unmixed  enjoyment,  was  that  during 
which  F^nny  suffered  under  the  infantine  disease  of  measles.  This 
had  passed  off  happily ;  Fanny  was  now  seventeen,  the  pride  of  both 
parents,  the  delight  of  her  brothen.  Her  education  had  been  punned 
with  as  much  intensity  of  purpose  as  came  within  the  bounds  of  her 
indulgent  mother  to  tolerate ;  and  with  all  that  mother's  beauty  re- 
vived, she  had  the  same  placidity  of  temper,  and,  pertiaps,  no  greater 
expense  of  intellect  than  that  caused  by  the  march  of  mind  and  roan- 
nen,  in  the  lapse  of  yean,  had  produced  in  the  process  of  education. 
To  come  out,  be  lulmired,  te  many,  were  the  diree  leading  expec- 
tations of  Faimy  Stapleton;  and  she  awaited  the  period  at  which  diey 
should  severally  be  achieved,  as  a  nutter  of  course,  and  quite  inde- 
pendent of  any  care  or  exertion  on  her  part 

Fanny  bad  no  acquaintance  in  foshionable  lifb.  Novel  reading  die 
had  no  taste  for ;  and  it  had  never  occtirred  to  her  to  listen  to  the 
schemes,  or  witness  the  manasuyres,  of  the  pitiable  mother  of  many 
portionless  girls  in  her  industrious  attempts  to  dispose  of  them  at 
almost  any  price.  She  had  never  happened  to  hear  that  **  every 
thing  depended  on  getting  into  the  first  circles;"  nor  luid  she  any 
conception  of  the  innumemblo  acts  of  meanness  to  which  the  unfo^ 
tunate  mother  would  lend  herself  in  so  indispensable  a  measure.  She 
was  never  told  that  "  all  her  attention  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the 
attitudes  and  graces  cultivated  by  her  dancing  master ;"  that  "  dancing 
and  carriage  were  the  primary  considerations  of  every  young  woman 
who  expected  to  *  get  off'"  Neither  had  she  been  taught  the  vital 
importance,  as  it  is  hi  the  highest  circles  pronounced  to  be,  of  the 
circumspection  to  be  used  respecting  a  fint  appearance,  by  which 
means  the  desirable  result  of  an  engagement  during  the  fint  season 
might  be  secured.  "Nay,  she  did  not  even  know,  for  she  had  seldom 
been  out  of  the  city,  that,  above  all  other  things,  she  ought  to  dread  a 
ikilure  of  marriage  within  three  seasons;  with  the  disgraceful  alto^ 
native  of  hiding  her  misfortunes  in  retirement  at  the  country-house, 
to  allow  her  young  sisten  to  conjie  forward,  and  with  only  the  forlorn 
hope  of  estafalishit^  herself  in  the  heart  of  the  village  curate  or 
apothecary. 

Fanny  was  ignorant  that,  hv  tlie  supreme  laws  of  fhshlon,  a  trien* 
nial  eclipse  mr^  be  performed  on  some  pretext  or  other;  and  it  would 
have  startled  her  to  hear  that,  in  some  solitary  instances,  where  the 
novice  did  not  entirely  lose  the  appearance  and  bloom  of  youth,  she 
retrograded  from  the  bell-room  to  the  school-room,  there  to  undergo  a 
second  course  of  polishii^  and  toraient  under  the  dominion  of  some 
vinegar^visaged  French  governess,  and  to  await  the  more  successful 
exertions  of  her  second  sisteii  whose  marriage  would  prove  the  signal 
for  her  liberation,  and  another  campaign  would  be  entered  upop 
under  the  title  of  the  fhird  Miss  ■  ■  ■  ■.  The  anxious  mother> 
writhing  beneath  the  dread  of  detection,  and  suspecting  the  sincerii^ 
of  the  OQDgntulatiODS  poured  in  her  ear  on  the  unexamined  success  ii 
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htTfaig  eleared  dPtwe  dftughten  wlilim  dime  ■ettons.  bi  eatm  afiMa 
nature  there  are  uistances  where  ill-natured  dowagers  and  tenaeioos 
danglen  terrify  the  trembling  n^ama,  by  penribting  to  exclaim  and 

wonder  at  die  amaiing  likenen  between  the  new  Mi« and 

her  eldeat  sister.    They  will  even  sometimes  be  imprudent  enough  to 

proftoB  a  lapse  of  memory  as  tp  whether  the  eldest  Mi* ^ 

settled  in  the  coudlryi  or  went  out  to  India.  TV»  tfiese  troublesome 
(|ueries,  nothing  more  decisive  can  be  urged  than  die  oft  repeated 
subCerAige,  family  likeness;  and  deeply,  indeed,  is  that  martyred 
mother  to  1^  pitied,  wl^o  sees  her  asserdoqi  on  this  subject  received 
with  a  credulous  smile. 

Bm  FVmny  Stapleton,  happy  giiif  was  die  o»ly  daughter  of  a  man 
of  character  and  wealth.  I  doubt  if  it  would  even  have  added  to  her 
hairiness  to  faiKrw  how  enviable  an  object  sl^e  appeared  In  the  eyes  of 
die  interminable  strings  of  Ladies  Jane,  Oeotgiana,  and  Julia,  and  Hon- 
ourable missesj  whose  poverty  had  been  perpetually  held  up  to  them 
as  a  spur  in  the  attaiiiment  of  the  most  taking  accomplishment ;  and 
who  as  soon  would  have  dvped  lb  jump  into  a  river  as  to  smile  on 
any  man  of  less  tfa^  a  clear  ten  thousand  per  annum.  The  matron's 
^e,  they  were  conscious  was  never  fbi^  a  moment  removed  from 
them  during  di^  dance,  or  the  suppos^  Airtadon  to  follow.  Iliey 
oould  not  pToad  ignorance  In  justi^cation  of  carelessness ;  ibr  if  it  so 
chanced  diat,  d«urdi  of  men,  or  some  untoward  circumstuice  con- 
signed them  to  an  illegible  partner,  the  mother  fiiiled  not,  while 
accepting  the  scarf  and  fan  of  her  daughter,  to  whisper,  **  Remember, 
DO  nonsense,  he's  nothing  but  a  younger  soQi  and  has  not  a  penny." — 
Woe  be  to  her  who,  after  such  a  warning,  presumed  to  maintain  any 
other  than  a  monosyllabic  conversation  with  hor  unworthy  oompenion ; 
and  direfully  would  the  morning  lectu^  peal  in  her  weary  ears  after 
the  commission  of  so  heinoqs  a  sin. 

In  utter  carelessness  end  unconsciousness  of  the  **  ways  and  means'* 
so  deeply  studied  by  her  competitors,  for  gcttitig  a  husband,  Fanny 
8tfipleton  contem|dated,  that  is,  when  ^e  gi^ve  herself  the  trouble  of 
thinking  about  t^e  matter,  that  she  would  avoid  9ny  thing  like  a  seri- 
ous engagement  for  the  first  few  years  of  her  entrance  on  the  world ; 
since  it  would  be  a  pity,  sl^e  said  to  herself,  to  setUe  down  into  a  sober 
married  woman  before  she  had  enjoyed  the  gaieties  of  the  said  world, 
untrammelled  by  those  necessary  i^pendages,  a  husband  and  chil- 
dren ;  things  to  come  of  coune,  and  in  course  of  time,  but  which  she 
ought  not  to  be  entrapped  by  too  early.  The  ensuing  Easter  ball  was 
to  be  the  scene  of  her  entrie  to  eity  festivities,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  it  had  been  (as  Mrs.  Stapleton  said)  **  that  of  her  mother  be- 
fore her,"  and  the  proposal  met  with  no  opposition  ftom  the  worthy 
merchant ;  who,  moreover,  in  addition  to  his  consent,  volujateered  an 
opinion,  t^t  **  If  Fanny  trod  in  her  mother^  ftptsteps  through  life,  no 
fiithor  i^e^  bhish  to  own  her.'* 

Of  William  Stapleton  it  is  unnecessary  at  present  to  say  more,  than 
that  he  was  an  ahnost  ditto  of  his  flithe'r ;  an  upright  English  trader, 
neither  ashamed  of  the  means  by  which  be  made  his  money,  nor 
aftecting  the  disgusting  airs  of  that  most  disgusting  animal— a  city  fop. 

Attentive  to  business,  of  liberal  mind  and  gendemanly  habits,  he 
pursued  the  smooth  padi  tracked  out  hy  his  fether ;  and,  if  he  had  a 
bean  ideal,  it  was  of  an  elegant  country  retreat,  io  some  sporting 
county,  to  be  attained  at  some  very  distant  period,  when  the  Arm  <^ 
Stapleton,  Goodlad,  and  Co.,  should  have  arrived  at  the  unanimous 
condusioD,  that  "  Sufficient  for  their  Uenrts'  coQtept  viras  the  wealth 
they  had  apiassed." 

Charles,  the  jrounger  son,  had  less  of  plodding  stability,  and  more 
of  enterprise  in  his  composition.  His  education  was  not  entirely  com- 
pleted, nor  had  his  inclination  pointed  so  decidedly  towards  any  parti- 
cular pursuit,  as  to  enable  his  ftiends,  with  any  certainty  of  foundation, 
to  judge  of  the  profession  most  suitable  to  his  versatile  disposition. 

Chades  Stapleton  pronounced  himself  to  be  a  decidedly  **  reading 
man ;"  and,  true  it  is,  he  road  with  avidity  all  that  came  within  bis 
reach;  but  so  litde  impression  did  hji^  studies  make  upon  his  mind, 
that  he  was  continually  veering  in  hb  subject,  and  changing  *'flom 
grave  to  gay,  fixMU  lively  to  severe."  Professing  to  read  for  the  gifr- 
ppse  of  forming  lys  mind,  and  fixing  the  object  to  be  pursued  through. 
life,  ftili  it  happeued,  that  whoever  Charles  had  la^  read,  was  his 
favourite  authoi>  If  the  work  treated  on  military  tactics,  and  the  glo- 
ries of  war,  Charles  was  a  soldier!  would  be  a  soldier,  and  nothing 
hut  a  soldier.  Did  he  read  of  the  perils  and  enterprise  of  a  seafaring 
life,  his  thoughts  w^re  *'  ftiUy  bent"  (to  us#  his  own  expression)  on  the 
navy.  There  **  could"  be  no  UCe  so  glorious  and  admirable  as  that  of 
9  sailo^  During  tho  prey^ence  of  *'  marine  fever,"  as  his  father  called 
it,  Charles  happened  to  pcQf  a  visit  to  a  school-fellow,  whose  father 
was  high,  and  deservedly  so,  in  th.e  church.  Domesticated  for  some 
time  in  the  worthy  d.ean's  &fai\yt  observing  and  admiring  the  respect 
an4  attention  paid  by  «iU  iMu  to  his  dignified  host,  together  with  the 
weU  regulated  9ad  delightful  ^aini^  over  which  he  presided;  Charles 
fetumed.  to  Fiflsbary  Square,  believing  hiiQself  to  be  decidedly  adapted 
for  the  church.  For  nearly  a  week  thq  youth  stalked  about  his  mo< 
fell's  ^wing-roo^  wit}\  an  air  oC  solemoity  aud  pomposity,  aa  sur- 
prising to  his  friends  as  it  was  unnatunj  to  himselfl  His  former 
l^eart-cheering  laugh  wan  d^anged  for  a,  bwovqleat  smile ;  his  move- 
ments were  measured  and  slow ;  nor  did  he  accept  die  reiterated 
ctAUfDgea  of  ihjs  awv^  ^ma*  tp  nmEa»  tbair  former  playful  diver- 
siqos>  Toiluch.  trutl^  to  wy,.  npl  qeldom  bovdered  on  t  species  of  rompmg, 
^Utor  ipdecorou*  iu  a  ]if9up(  U^^  oC  stYonteen  i  and,  aa  Cbarlea  now 
fi)lM^^  unbecgouQg  i^  qn(|^.>qtewlq^  W0me4Mly  to  "  sot.  ghoul 
naoixig  for  die  ehuxdi." 


It  is,  perhaps,  not  my  business  to  insiiniate  that  the  rectAleotien  of 
Amelia  Davison,  the  dean's  third  and  lovely  daughter,  should  have 
influenced  the  present  decision  of  Charies;  sind  it  might  be  a  stretoh 
of  the  imagination  to  assert,  that,  in  his  <*  view 'of  the  church,"  there 
appeared  a  distant  vista,  in  which  a  snug  reoiory  was  seen,  rising  in 
**  modest  merit,"  backed  by  woods  of  **  ancient  growth,"  lis  sloping 
lawn  graced  by — ^Amelia  Stapleton,  and  some  braniches  of  **  younger 
growth."  The  vacation  terminated,  however,  and  Charies  returned  to 
keep  his  last  term  with  the  tutor  under  whose  care  he  was,  together 
with  die  sons  of  the  dean.  There  it  chanced  ^  that  either  a  new  com- 
panion, CM-  a  fresh  course  of  reading,  brought  him  to  the  positive  be- 
lief that  the  law  was  the  only  profession  in  which  a  man  of  any  tident 
could  make  his  way:  a  fact  that  admitted  of  no  dispute,  since  he  was 
informed  by  the  fair  Amelia's  brother,  that  she  was  on  the  point  of 
marriage  with  Besom,  the  celebrated  barrister. 

It  Y^m  a  fortunate  accident  in  favour  of  Barney  Mahoney,  diat  he 
made  his  appearance  (and  an  uncouth  one  it  was)  in  Mr.  Stapleton^ 
family  during  the  prevalence  of  the  **  clerical  impression"  of  Mr. 
Charles,  whose  natural  waggery  having,  for  the  time  being,  retreated 
beneath  the  imaginary  weight  of  the  cossack,  did  not  rilow  him  to 
indulge  in  the  witticisms  he  would,  most  probably,  under  odier  di^ 
cumstance^  have  fiivoured  himself  and  others  with,  at  the  expense 
of  poor  Barney. 

All  wonder  and  astonishment  at  the  (to  him)  inconceivable  splen- 
dour and  magnificence  of  all  he  saw,  Barney  Mahoney  was  consigned 
to  the  care  and  hospitali^  of  the  servants,  until  the  morrow  should 
give  Mr.  Stapleton  leisure  to  establish  him  in  the  warehouses  beleng- 
ing  to  the  firm,  and  situated  in  the  most  intricate  haunts  of  London's 
intricate  city. 

The  powen  of  speech  had  quite  departed  from  Barney.  Respiia« 
tion  itself  had  nearly  foiled  him;  when,  under  the  protection  of  Jamei, 
the  footman,  he  was  ushered  into  the  spacious,  cheerful,  and  well 
furnished  servants'  hell.  A  boarded  floor  was  the  first  ol>}ect  that . 
attracted  his  notice ;  and  his  awe  increased  as  he  perceived  that,  ex- 
cepting at  the  sides  of  the  apartment,  it  was  covered  by  a  handsome 
carpet  An  ample  grate,  occupying  a  space  equal  to  that  of  his  fether's 
tarf  rick  when  made  up  for  vrinter  consumption,  ond  filled  with  a 
blazing  coal  fh«,  next  attracted  his  eye.  From  die  numerous  assemblage 
of  ladies  and  gendemen  (as  he  could  not  but  consider  them)  collected 
around  the  fire,  some  stitching,  some  reading,  othei»  idly  reposing,  he 
modesdy  turned  his  observations  towards  the  interminable  shelves, 
upon  which  were  ranged  plates,  dishes,  and  other  implements,  in 
such  incredible  prdihsion,  that  Barney  rubbed  his  eyes  to  convince 
himself  all  was  real.  The  first  feculty  restored  to  him  was  that  of 
mastication ;  and  without  knowing  exactly  how,  or  by  whose  means 
his  exertions  had  been  developed,  he  found  himself  seated  at  a  side 
table,  discussing  the  merits  of  a  huge  plate  of  cold  beef,  which,  ever 
and  anon,  he  was  urged  to  liquidate  by  "  doing  justice,"  as  it  was  ex- 
pressed, to  the  porter.  Whedier  there  was  a  systematic  intenti<m  of 
penetrating  to  his  ideas  by  openhig  his  mouth,  and  the  farther,  and 
somewhat  sinister  attack  upon  his  head,  in  the  application  of  Meux's 
"  heavy  wet,"  it  is  not  for  me  to  declare.  I  think  it,  however,  quite 
possible,  that  in  this  age  of  refinement  and  mental  march,  "the  nativett 
vras  looked  upoU  by  die  menials  of  Finsbnry  Square,  as  a  frae  study 
ofl^red  to  dieir  especial  examination  and  amusement 

In  proportion  as  Barney's  jaws  began  to  relax  in  their  operations,  he 
found  his  curiosity  awaked  respecting  the  finely  dressed  company  in 
which  he  saw  himself  placed.  Gold  lace,  and  even  epaulettes,  he  had 
seen  in  Cork ;  he  therefore  was  at  no  loss  in  assigning  rank  to  James 
and  the  portly  coachman.  But  who  the  ffaie  ladies  could  be,  who  so 
condescendingly  allowed  the  approaches  and  convers&tisn  of  the  men 
in  livery,  pu^ed  Barney  completely.  One  of  them,  to  be  sure, 
**  might"  be  a  servant ;  she  was  large,  coarse,  and  red-fkced,  and  wore 
an  apron.  Our  novice  felt  he  could  look  upon  her  without  awe.  Not 
so  boldly,  however,  did  he  venture  to  direct  his  eyes  towards  a  younger 
and  prettier  damsel,  who  occupied  a  place  at  the  table,  on  which  was  ' 
placed  her  work-basket,  with  some  fashionable  fallal  or  other  she  was 
preparing.  On  the  head  of  this  lady — ^no,  I  beg  pardon,  not  on  her 
head,  but  at  some  considerable  distance  above  it,  perched  upon  a  large 
square  comb,  was  a  fly-away  cap,  of  gossamer-like  materials,  decorated 
with  a  profusion  of  cherry-coloured  gauze ;  beneath  this,  and  falling 
on  each  side  of  the  face,  reaching  neariy  to  the  shoulders,  were  two 
immense  bunches  of  ringlets,  of  Ross's  or  Trnefifs  most  superb  poKsh. 
The  eyes-  were  not  so  entirely  concealed  by  these  appendages,  but 
that  she  stole  from  time  to  time  a  glance  at  Barney;  who,  at  length 
bad  the  mortification  of  hearing  her,  in  an  audible  whisper,  address 
the  red-fkced  female  as  follows: 

"  My  stars,  cook !  where  can  master  'ave  picked  up  such  a  hobjeet 
as  thatt — and  what,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  savage,  can  'e  mean  to 
do  widi  him  ?" 

"Object!  indeed,"  thought  Barney,  and  his  admnration. vanished  at 
once.  "Her  masther,  too!  Oh,  then,  she's  nothin'  but  a  sarvlnt 
aflher  all.  So  who's  afraid,  says  Kelleher  f  whin  he  tuk  de  bull  be 
de  boms." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Barney's  inherent  pride  of  hirdi  (for  he 
boasted  descent  from  a  "  rale  Callaghan")  was  not  fttlly  justified  by 
his  present  grotesque  appearance.  Mr.  Stapleton  had  requested  h.6 
might  be  attired  in  hi9  most  respectable  suit  for  the  journey;  and  ft 
was  too  late  either  to  remonstrate,  or  remedy  the  oversight  when 
Barney,  at  the  latest  moment  attended  to  accompany  him  to  die  quaf  , 
equipped  in  a  coat  and  irowierB,  that  had  done  duty  «i  Us  best  fer 
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time  yetn  md  upwardb*  during  which  time  their  woBier  had  ceased 
not,  weekly  and-inoiithly  **  to  ihoot,"  aa  his  mother  eKpreaaed  it ;  that 
ia,  to  protrude  farther,  and  atill  fimher,  his  scantily  covered  limba  from 
beneath  the  garb,  which  had,  even  originally,  no  elasticity  to  boast, 
and  now  aeemed  actually  to  shrink  from  the  task  so  ui^ustly  asngned 
to  it  The  material  of  this  **  shell"  {S^t  dress  it  hardly  could  be  called) 
was  die  thickest  and  most  stubborn  of  that  not  "  broad,"  but  thick  and 
ooam  doth,  commonly  worn  in  the  south  of  Ireland^— frize  its  name, 
pepper  and  salt  its  colour,— «nd  so  immoveable  its  texture,  that,  had 
ita  sixe  been  as  much  too  bountiful  as  it  was  now  the  reverse,  still  no 
fold,  no  crease,  could  be  expected  on  iis  inunoveahle  surface-  A  con- 
siderable interregnum  between  the  concluaion  of  the  said  trowsers  and 
the  stout  brogues,  in  which  Barney  literally  was  confined,  was  covered 
by  a  pair  of  strong  bhie  ■*^''»ng«i  of  his  sister  Katy*s  own  knitting ; 
and  a  hairy  cap  covered  his  head.  The  youtli  began  to  resume  some 
-degree  of  confidence  in  himself  as  he  reflected  cm  the  heroism  of  sub> 
mitting  to  be  clothed  from  head  to  foot,  (inclusive,)  and  the  claims  it 
gave  him  on  any  society— the  present  not  excepted. 

**Shoore,  an*  ain't  I  a  Callaghan ;  an*  a  bom  jintleman,  if  we  had 
^nir  rights ;  an'  I'll  renumber  de  counsil  me  modher  give  me,  commin' 
away,  an'  put  me  best  fut  foremost,  not  foigettin'  to  discoorse  them 
neat  and  genteel,  if  they  axes  too  many  questions,"  was  Barney's  in- 
ward determination. 

Accordingly,  with  feelings  one  may  imagine  to  be  indulged  by  the 
hedgehog  on  an  expected  attack,  tISe  youth  prepared  his  wits  to  the 
encounter,  for  he  saw  the  curiosity  -of  the  multitude  was  quite  equal 
to  his  own. 

'*ItB  iligant  beef  I  will  say!'*  eiclaimed  he,  poshing  the  plate  away 
fiom  him,  **  I  niver  lasted  betther  in  Cork  itself,  so  I  didn't ;  an'  the 
ponher,  too» — ^fiux,  but  I  donnow  if  it  don't  bate  Crawford  an'  Beam- 
iah  their  selves." 

"  I'm  glad  you  like  jrour  supper,  my  lad,'^  returned  James.  **  Yon 
have  had  a  long  land>joumey,  to  say  nothing  of  the  passage  over.  How 
did  the  sea  agree  with  you  ?" 

"  Is  it  the  say  7  Oh!  mighty  well  intiroly.  It  cleared  me  stunuiick, 
so  it  did,  an'  guv'me  an  appetite  shoorely !" 

**  The  horrid  wretch !"  whispered  the  lady  of  the  ringlets. 
**  Had  you  many  fellow-sufierers ;  that  is,  many  passengers  on  board  f 
"  Aych,  we  had,  ma'am,  pigs,  poor  mortials.  I  niver  seen  a  pig  sick 
afore ;  an'  be  de  powers  bud  they  rache  all- one  jist  like  a  Christian, 
so  dey  do,  the  dumb  cratures !  An'  we'd  ladies  an'  jintlemen  too  a- 
board ;  an'  behaved  mighty  gintale  one  on  um  did  to  me,  in  regard 
of  givin*  me  a  sup  o'  something  an'  that  An'  Misthress  O'Connor,  a 
dhrnsn  maker  be  thrade,  that  was  commin'  over  to  see  de  fashions,  all ' 
de  way,  an'  bein'  a  friend  o'  me  modher'SfWas  to  take  care  o'  me  trou 
the  sickness,  if  I'd  get  it ;  an*  wud,  no  doubt,  oney  she  was  tuk  first, 
an'  tumbled  head  undher  into  de  berth  as  they  call  it,  an*  niver  was 
righted  all  the  passage ;  an'  its  smodthered  she  mayd  a'  bin,  so  she 
fned,  for  de  no  part  of  her  at  all  at  all  was  left  out  (that's  o'  de  berth) 
but  her  sittin'  quarthers,  an*  bein'  large  made— Oh  murder!  if  'twas 
not  Misthress  O'Connor  was  to  be  pitied,  shoorely  no  mortial  ever  was." 
"  Are  you  come  to  reside  in  £ngland,  young  man  T'  asked  the  cook, 
<  "  Yeh !  is  it  live  you  mane,  ma'am  ?  I  am  that  same  then,  barrin' 
it  ud  disagme  wid  me  heall*.  I'm  cum  on  a  vissit  to  Mr.  Stapleton ; 
'twas  a  likin'  he  tuk  to  me,  an'  axed  as  a  fever  o'  my  firiends  to  spare 
me  away.  So  I  lefk  me  prospects  in  Cork  just  to  obleedge  him,  an' 
come  on  likin'  to  see  ud  it  shuit  me," 

**  Has  master  a  place  in  view  for  you,  or  does  he  intend  you  to  be 
his  own  valet  T'  inquired  James,  in  a  rather  sarcastic  tone. 

"  Nat  at  prisint,  I  b'Ueve  t  its  about  himself  I'm  to  be,  an*  take  let- 
thers  an'  parcils  an'  them  things  he  ud  n't  thrust  to  any  one,  or  any 
little  thing  to  obleedge  him." 

''Ah!  I  see — a  kind  of  friendly  companion ;  but  I  do  not  perceive 
that  you  brought  any  luggage.  Does  Mr.  Stapleton  mean  to  intro- 
duce you  to  his  friends  in  that  suit  you  have  on  ?  it  seems  a  little  the 
worse  for  wear." 

**  Is  it  this  ?  Oh !  this  is  just  an  ould  cast  offshute,  I  tougt  ud  do 
me  to  travel  in,  an'  save  a  beithor ;  an'  packed  up  all  me  best  clothes, 
an*  me  shirts,  an'  ma  neck  honkechen,  an'  me  track — stockin's  an* 
^em  things,  in  a  grate  big  chest,  an'  hired  a  man  to  bring  'em  down 
\9  de  quay,  while  I'd  go  round  be  de  back  streets,  cause  I  ud  n't  be 
seen  in  me  ould  does ;  an'  be  de  blissed  white-toothed  Bridget,  whin 
I  cvm'd  to  de  quay  an*  was  busy  wid  one  thing  or  oder,  de  big  kou- 
laune,  if  he  didn't  slipde  box  off  his  shoulthers,  purtendin'  'twas  over- 
weighted he  was  wi^  it,  and  let  all  me  bewtifiil  does  down  to  de 
bottom  of  de  salt  say  ocean,  nil  among  de  fishes,  that  niver  '11  be  able 
to  open  de  chest,  so  Ihey  won't;  an'  no  service  to  them  if  they  cud, 
seein'  fishes  doant  wear  breeches  an*  that" 

**  I  really  must  retire," -observed  the  lady  in  the  fiy  cap^  who,  being 
Mra.  Stapleton's  own  maid,  considered  the  tone  of  conversation  not 
suflicienily  refined  for  her  double-refined  ears. 

<«  Really,'*  interrupted  a  more  homdy  attired  damsel  occupying  the 
office  of  kitchen-maid,  ''I  think  the  young  man  is  very  amusing ;  and 
only  to  think  of  the  pigs,  poor  things !" 

**  He  appears  to  me  perfectly  uncultivated  and  gross  in  his  man- 
ners," retorted  her  more  delicate  fellow-servant  *'  I  am  sure  I  shall 
consider  myself  under  the  distressing  necessity  of  representing  to  Mrs. 
Stapleton  the  impropriety  of  my  associating  with  such  an  ignorant 
mipolished  savage  as  this,  if,  indeed,  Mr.  Stapleton  can  contemplate 
the  possibility  of  domoiticsting  him  amongst  people  of  respectability." 
Havinf 'delivered  herself  of  as  many  long  words  aa.she  oould  do- 


verly  summon  to  her  aid  oii  this  occasion,  she  gathered  up  her  work 
and,  with  an  ofitoded  air,  took  her  departure. 

**  Come,  my  lad,"  said  James,  '*  I  daire  say  you  will  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  comforts  of  an  English  bed,  afler  all  your  fiitigues :  so  I'll 
show  you  the  way  to  one  as  soon  as  you  like." 

Young  Mahoney  accompanied  the  friendly  footman,  under  the  pleoa- 
ing  consciousness  of  having  tolerably  well  parried  the  attacks  of  the 
Englishers;  and  attained  suffideut  command  of  himself  to  ooooeal 
whatever  degree  of  astonishment  he  might  in  reality  fed  at  the  accom- 
modations of  his  sleeping  chamber. 

**  This  room  is  small,"  observed  James,  willing  to  probe  his  '  sulgect' 
still  fiirther,  **  but  I  c^  not  like  to  trouble  roaster  tonight  for  oaden 
about  you ;  to-morrow  he  will,  most  likely,  givp  his  own  directiona 
respecting  your  establishment  in  his  household.  You  will  find  your 
bed  sofl  and  warm,  I  bdieve,  and  if  any  thing  should  be  defident  we 
will  endeavour  to  rectify  it  in  future." 

Many  of  these  words  were  totally  out  of  the  comprehension  of  Bq|^ 
ney.  He,  however,  had  tact  enough  to  discover  an  attempted  or  pre- 
tended apology  where  none  he  saw  could  be  due;  and  as  he  enscreened 
himself  within  the  luxurious  bedding,  he  said  to  himself,  *'  Now  was 
this  b'y  puttin'  his  comehether  upon  me,  I  wondiher !  I  was  a  match 
for  him  any  way,  in  regard  o'  me  chist  o'  does.  Faix !  bud  I  wish 
de  mother  o'  me  had  heard  me  lay  it  into  him  diat  time." 


THE   BALL  DRESS. 

<*  Ma.  STArtSTOK,  what  boy  was  that  you  brought  home  with  you 
last  night  r*  said  his  lady,  at  breakfast  the  following  morning. 

**  Ah!  by  the  way,  poor  Barney!  I  had  almost  foigoiten  him/'  was 
the  reply.  **  James,  send  the  youth  up  to  me,  I  must  see  what  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  fitting  him  out  I  took  him  from  the  large  family 
of  a  very  poor  labourer  I  met  with  in  my  travels,"  he  continued,  after 
the  man  had  lefl  the  room,  *'  intending  to  employ  him  as  errand-boy 
in  the  warehouses;  and  really  the  lad  shows  a  degree  of  shrewdness 
and  quickness  that  inclines  me  to  think  he  may  be  made  a  valuable 
house  servant  of  in  course  of  time.  Here  the  door  opened,  and  the 
raw  material,  from  whence  the  benevolent  merchant  had  these  expec- 
tations, appeared  at  its  opening. 

**  Come  in,  Barney;  come  in,  my  lad ;  shut  the  door  and  come  hither, 
I  want  to  spNeak  to  you." 

The  door 'was  closed  upon  the  disappointed  James,  who,  in  hopes 
of  being  present  at  the  conference,  had  translated  into  "  bring  up"  the 
**  send  up"  expressed  by  his  master. 

"  In  the  first  place,  Barney,  we  most  have  you  equipped  in  a  little 
better  trim.  The  tailor  shall  come  and  measure  you,  and  Mrs.  Sta- 
pleton will  give  him  directions  for  supplying  you  with  such  articles  of 
dress  as  wiU  be  proper  for  you." 

"  I'm  no  ways  pittickuler  meeself,  yer  honor ;  whatever  de  lady  an' 
yer  honour  plases,  I  shall  make  no  difficulty  in  life  ;  oney,  if  I  might 
make  so  bould,  yer  honor," — ^here  the  boy  paused. 
"  What  is  it,  Barney,  you  wish  to  say  ?  speak  out" 
*'  Its  about  de  box  o'  does,  yer  honor.  May  be  yer  honor  meddent 
seen  it  an*  de  maii^ — ^that's  me  father  I  mane,  carrin'  it  down  to  de 
quay." 

"  Not  I,  indeed,  Barney.  Moreover  I  understood  that  the  whole, 
or  at  any  rate  the  best  part,  of  your  wardrobe  was  that  at  present  aa 
your  back." 

*'  Plase  yer  honour*s  worship,  its  just  to  disrimiiAber  yer  mind  o* 
that  same  I  was  beein'  so  bould  as  to  ask  yer  honor.  Its  in  regard  oF 
de  ginllefolks  below  undther  ground  that  may  be  yud  takin'  me  for  a 
poor  b'y,  an'  me  havin'  only  de  won  shute  to  me  hdck." 

"  I  should  not  wonder  but  they  might*'  half  ejaculated  Charlee, 
whose  natural  disposition  to  mirth  waged  terrible  war  with  his  ima- 
ginary holiness  during  a  scene,  he  would  three  months  sooner  or  later, 
have  pronounced  '*  famous." 

J*  I  hope  you  experienced  no  rudeness  from  any  of  the  servants,  last 
Evening,  in  consequence  of  your  appearance,  Barney !  I  should  be 
seriously  displeasetl  with  any  one  in  my  house  who  oould  insult  their 
less  fortunate  fellow-creature." 

"  Oh !  thin  dey  meant  no  harum,  so  dey  did  n't  |  an*  'twas  oney 
judgin'  I  was — " 

^  Come,  tell  tne  now.  I  insist  upon  knowing  if  any  of  the  upstarts 
attempted  to  cut  their  jokes  (as  they  think  thera)  upon  you." 

"  Ah,  thin,  yer  honor,  dear!  don't  be  uneasy  for  Barney.  Barney's 
no  gommul :  'tis  he's  de  b'y  that  'U  dale  wid  'em,  oney  let  him  alone. 
'TIS  their  rigs  they  was  runnin'  upon  him,  jest  be  way  of  a  spree  ; 
an'  why  would  n't  they :  may  be  they'd  be  served  de  same  in  ould 
Ireland,  wonst  they  sot  fut  in  her ;  an'  de  niver  a  worse  friends  they 
may  be  to  Barney  for  that  same.  An'  its  in  regard  of  a  small  bit  of  in- 
vention that  riz  up  in  me  trote,  an'  I  out  wid  it  somehow,  manin'  no 
harum,  yer  honor,  so  I  did  n't"  . 

"  So  you  invented  a  box  of  clothes,  eh !  ana  how  did  your  imagina- 
tion dispose  of  them,  pray  f" 

**  In  the  say  it  was  he  dhropped  *em ;  why  'twas  de  clanest  way  all 
out,  yer  honor." 

"  Barney,  Barney !  I  fear  this  betokens  something  very  like  deceit* 
fblness  in  you.  Take  notice,  boy,  this  method  of  misleading  others  t j 
not  the  road  to  my  favour ;  and  be  careful  that  I  see  no  ffgss  of  deceit 
or  lying  about  you,  if  you  value  my  protectkm  and  your  ov\a  character." 
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A  great  deal  of  very  good  advice  was  hare  ilMywerp.d  upon  yodhg 
Mahoaey  by  his  excellent  and  well-meaning  nuurtr^;  the  result  of 
which,  truth  obliges  us  to  confess,  proved  a  secrp't  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  former  to  pursue  so  circumspect  a  Une  of  conduct,  as 
should  screen  his  errors  and  sins,  of  whatever  nature  he  might  bcJ 
prompted  to  indulge  in,  from  the  severe  wad  virtuous  eye  of  Mr.  Sta> 
pleton.  *'  Shoore  its  hard  one  meddent.  rap  out  a  bit  of  a  lie  now  an' 
thin,  in  case  o'  need,  an'  can  get  aboolution  lor  it  loo  wonst  a  week,  or 
more,  if  needs  be,"  reflected  Bamoy.  And  thus  reflect  but  too  many 
o£  his  misled  compatriots.  They  will  rigidly  ftst  at  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  their  priests,  or  to  release  them  fiom  the  penalty  of  some 
committed  sin.  On  especial  days,  and  at  statad  nnminnB,  no  tempta- 
tion would  induce  them  to  admit  food,  ibr  a  certain  period,  (and  one 
frequently  of  poinfiJ  durationO  within  their  lips.  Yet  will  diey  again 
ond  again,  and  without  hesitation,  or  any  attempt  at  concealment, 
commit  ofiences  to  be  obviated  in  the  same  manner,  couoling  them- 
selves with  the  observation,  '*  Shoore,  its  Sunday  I'll  go  up^  or  Monday, 
may  be ;  some  day  next  week,  any  way,  to  the  priest,  an'  make  a 
clear  and  clane  breast  of  it." 

The  mental  reservations  of  Barney  were  completely  in  this  tone. 
He  perceived  his  master  would  be  strictly  observant  of  bis  conduct ; 
he  believed  him  sincere  in  all  he  had  said  to  him  respecting  his  opinioD 
of  truth,  honesty,  sobriety,  and  so  forth ;  **  As  why  should  n't  he, 
seein'  he  was  a  protestant,  an'  deprived  o'  the  blessin'  an'  comfort  of 
absolution.  If  its  the  care  o'  me  own  sowl  I  had,"  thought  he, 
''  'twould  be  the  nat'ralest  thing  in  life  to  keep  myself  out  o'  jeopardy 
an'  all  manner  of  harum,  an'  devils  doin's ;  bud  hav'nt  I  de  priest  to 
de  fore,  which  is  a  blessin*  not  allowed  to  heretics." 

The  conscience  of  our  young  Irishman  was  of  a  roost  conveniently 
elastic  nature.  He  hsti  a  superabundant  share  of  that  low  cunning 
so  frequently  found  in  his  razik  of  life,  with  a  remarkable  open  coiy^ 
tenance,'  and  a  simplicity  of  manner  quite  beyond  the  conception  of  a 
man  so  unsuspicious  as  was  Mr.  Staplelon.  He  had  emigrated  under 
the  firm  intention  of  "making  his  way," — ^honestly  if  he  could,  but  at 
all  events  *^of  making  iL"  PrqjeclB  floated  through  bis  brain,  little 
thought  of  by  those  who  dived  not  below  the  surfoce  o£  his  thoughts, 
tending  to  some  wonderful  fortune,  or  luck,  as  he  would  have  called 
it,  ^yhich  transplantation  from  his  native  soil  was  to  efl^t 

In  the  very  humble  situation  firsi  assigned  him,  he  set  forth  with 
diligence,  steadiness,  and  a  determination  to  oblige,  quite  sufficient  to 
win  the  favor  of  the  firm.  Although  his  literary  acquirements  were 
slight,  not  indeed  to  the  extent  of  enabling  liim  to  read  the  names  of 
the  streets,  yet,  by  dint  of  extreme  attention  and  his  innate  spirit  of 
inquiry,  he  soon  became  acquainted  with,  and  could  find  hjs  way 
through,  every  labyrinth  of  the  city.  This  natural  inquisitiveness 
was  so  intense,  that  he  never  performed  any  oommiSBion  or  message 
without,  by  some  means  or  other,  penetrating  the  inmost  depth  oC  it; 
not  by  direct  inquiry,  but  by  a  peculiarly  round-about  and  apparently 
vacant  manner,  completely  imposing  on,  and  generally  successful  with, 
strangers.  Although  this  same  inquisitiveness  is.a  qmility  not  oAen  ap- 
approved  of  in  servants,  yet  I  venture  to  hint  it  has  its  merits,  for  instance, 
wherever  Barney  had-  once  been,  the  circumstance,  with  all  its  ood* 
tingencies,  never  escaped  his  recollection.  N(me  of  Uiat  psaveking 
forgetfuln^  of  deeds  done  three  months  before,  and  to  be  repeated, 
was  to  be  feared  from  Barney.  Besides,  as  he  generally  fathomed  the 
matter  on  which  his  first  errand  had  led  him,  it  induced  an  address 
and  intelligence  in  the  execution  of  consequent  ones,  freque^ly  aston- 
ishing  to  his  employers. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  assert,  that  a  prying  servant  is  an  agreeable 
appendage ;  neither  have  I  great  toleration  for  the  provoking  and  op- 
posite sin  of  stupidity.  A  long  course  or  observation  has,  however, 
brought  me  to  the  conviction,  that  they  are  ijavariably  either  too  sharp, 
or  too  blunt  Now  one  may  bafi9e  over  acuteness — ^it  is  oflen  vexa- 
tious ;  but  stupidity  is  perpetually  so,  andafibrds  no  hope  of  cure. 

As  it  was  intended  Miss  Staplelon's  introduction  ttv  the  world 
should  be  followed  by  a  series  of  visiting  and  company,.  Mib.  Staple- 
ton  suggested  that  James  ought,  on  that  consideration,  to  havtf  some 
underling  to  assist  him  in  the  drudgery  of  his  work ;  and,  as  Mr.  Sfc*^, 
pleton  was  decidedly  of  opinion  thai  his  portog^e  had  the  germs  of  good^ 
service  within  him,  he  proposed  to  supply  his  place  in -the  counting- 
house  ;  and  Barney  was  accordingly  installed  into  the  honoumble  of> 
fice  of  cleaning  nearly  all  the  shoes  of  the  family,  the  wont  of  the 
knives,  the  muddiest  of  the  dotbes,  besides  the  important  avocation  of 
turning  his  eyes  upwards  from  the  area,  some  twenty  times  a  day,  to 
inform  divers  applicants  that  matches,  &c.  were  not  wanted.  Then 
he  went  all  the  errands  of  all  the  servants,  and  with  such  unexampled 
skill,  that  it  mattered  not  whether  some  forgotten  order  to  the  grocer 
or  poulterer,  or  some  end  of  ribbon  to  be  "exactly"  matched  in  colour, 
not  "quite"  so  stifif)  and  the  "least  in  the  world"  broader,  for  Mrs 
RufHe,  the  lady's  maid ;  all  were  executed  in  equal  perfection.  In 
course  of  time,  the  morning  fustian  suit  was  relieved  by  a  drab  jacket 
and  trowsers,  to  be  assumed  at  two  o'clock,  in  which  he  had  the  honor 
of  opening  the  doors  to  all  comers,  when  James  .was  out  with  the 
carriage. 

His  first  esmy  in  the  "  valleting  line,'*  to  use  James's  own  expres- 
sion, was  not  particularly  successlhl,  to  be  sure.  He  had  been  de- 
puted over-night  by  this  "  upper  man,"  to  take  Mr.  Charles's  clothes 
up  at  nine  o'clock,  and  to  call  him. 

Barney  entered  the  room  at  the  time  specified ;  and,  while  his 
young  master  was  enj03ang  a  profound  morning  slumber,  (never  hav- 
ing been  witness  of  the  insinuating  method  in  which  his  prede^esw^r 


perfonned  the  operation,}  he  plunged  his  head  between  the  bed-enr- 
tains,  seized  the  sleeper  by  the  shoulder,  and  roaittd  in  his  aar,  *'Gat 
up,  Sir!" 

"  What  in  the  worid  can  be  the  matter !"  cried  Charles,  staiting  up 
in  bed.  "  What  brings  you  here,  Barney?  What  can  have  happened  V* 

"  Nina  o'clock,  Sir,  it  is." 

"  Why,  you  dirty  Irish  vagabond!  is  that  all?  sand  James  to  me  in- 
stantly. What  can  he  mean  by  sending  such  a  Goth  to  terrify  one  in 
this  manner?" 

**  You're  to  go  up  stairs  to  Misther  Charles,  if  you  plase,  JamesL 
Faix,  I  dunnow  what  I  dun,  but  its  de  devil's  own  passion  he's  in  wi' 
me  intiiely.  Oh,  murther!  uUagona!  wbat'll  I  do  at  aU  to  pacify 
him?  Go  up  at  wonst,  Misther  James,  dear  ah,  an'  da  Och  bona! 
och  hone  2"  repeated  Bameyi  as  he  rocked  backward  and  forward  on 
a  little  stool,  overpowered  w|tfa  grief  and  terror. 

"  I  suppose  you  will  send  a  terrier  dog  to  rouse  me  some  monnng, 
James !"  cried  the  angry  youth,  on  the  culprit's  antrmce.  **  Bat  listen 
to  me<  If  ever  you  let  the  shock  head  of  that  Irish  scarecrow  pieraa 
my  bed  curtains  agahi,  I  shall  complain  to  my  fiither  of  your  idtonelB. 
You  impose  npon  his  good  nature  {  and  because  be  allows  yon  help 
in  the  pantry,  you  think  proper  to  turn  over  all  your  buaiiiess  upon 
Barney's  shoulders.    Have  a  care.  Sir!  it  will  not  do  with  me.'* 

The  next  advances  of  our  herb  were  made  with  more  circumspeo- 
tion,  and  with  fuller  instructions ;  and  it  aoon  came  to  'pass  that  Bar- 
ney could  dress  hair,  dean  plato,  and  wait  at  table,  as  wall  as  (Mrs. 
Stapleton  said  better  than)  James. 

'The  Easter  ball,  the  intended  scene  of  Miss  Staplelon's  debOt,  was 
expected  to  be  an  unusually  splendid  one.  For  this  reason,  and  on 
such  an  occasion  it  was,  after  profound  deliberation,  decided  that,  al- 
though Mis.  Thompson,  of  Alder*gato  Street,  was  an  excellent  draas- 
maker,  had  worked  for  the  fiunily  many  years,  and,  moreover,  fitted 
Fanny  to  admiration,  still  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  apply  to  the 
"  west  end "  for  the  finery  at  present  in  request.  Nothing  short  of 
Jeimyn  Street  is,  by  city  belles,  considered  foshionaUe.  Fanny,  of 
course,  would  be  admired ;  inquiries  would  undoubtedly  be  made  on 
the  subject;  and  madame  "  anything,"  of  Jermyn  Street,  would  sound 
better  than  "  plain  Mrs.  Thompson  of  the  city." 

An  expedition  to  the  "  west  edd"  followed  this  determinatiQn ;  and 
the  necessary  orders  were  given  on  the  important  subject  in  question, 
accompanied  by  express  directions  from  Mrs.  Stapleton,  that  tlie  dress 
should  be  sent  home  the  day  previous  to  that  of  the  ball,  "  In  case," 
as  the  prudent  nmtron  observed,  "  it  might  require  any  alteration." 

So  impertinent  a  suggestion,  and  from  "  city  people  too !"  was  not 
to  be  brooked  by  the  imp^ent  French  modiste.  With  many  bowi, 
and  the  most  servile  smiles,  she  assured  her  new  customer,  that  the 
orders  of  Mesdames  should  be  punctually  obeyed,  although  it  would 
necessarily  involve  the  disappointment  of  the  Duchess  of  Longbill, 
and  the  Ladies  Lackpenny.  whose  dresses  must  be  laid  aside  to  oblige 
Mrs.  Stapleton.  The  straight  forward  and  Air  dealing  merchant's 
lady  was  startled,  and  somewhat  shocked  at  this  assertion ;  which, 
devoutly  believing,  she  even  went  so  for  as  to  ofller  to  employ  sotaae 
other  person,  rather  than  reduce  Madame  to  so  painfiU,  and  even  im> 
proper  an  alternative.  The  milliner,  upon  this,  declaimed  she  would 
"  accommodate  the  matter."  "  Yes !  yes !  she  could  arrange.  It  waa 
only  to  sit  up  a  night,  or  two  nights!  a  mere  trifle!  nothing  in  consid* 
oration  of  obliging  so  good  a  lady,  and  her  so  amiable  daughtor." 

They  therefore  departed,  quite  satisfied  and  confident,  sinqe  they 
were  exdnded  from  the  bcoiefit  of  Madame's  exclamation  to  her  wo- 
men, as  she  entered  her  work-room.  "  £h,  xatm  <Ueu.!  quelles  b6tes, 
ces  aotres  Anglaiste ;  tell  me  de  time,  indeed,  I  shall  send  dress  home! 
ma  ibi,  dem  shall  send  for  it ;  I  not  send  de  oder  side  Bedford  Square 
for  ni  bal.  ni  noting." 

Accordingly,  the  day  on  which  it  was  to  arrive,  passed  over  in 
vain  expectation,  and  annoyance  to  both  mother  and  daughter.  It 
then  occurred  to  Mrs.  Stapleton,  that  the  dress  must  have  been  left  at 
some  wrong  house,  "  for  Madame  had  promised  so  faithfuUy"  (An 
oxproesion  by  the  bye,  oflen  employed  in  the  service  c^  its  very  reverse.) 
And  it  was  resolved  to  send  Barney  to  Jermyn  Street,  to  learn  the  fate 
of,  or  carry  ofiT  the  prize  in  question.  Barney  "  would"  be  sura  to 
find  the  place,  although  (as  his  mistress  informed  him)  it  was  four  or 
five  milei^distant;  and  moreover,  he  assured  her,  "he*d  be  there  an' 
back  in  less  than  no  time."~>Tliat  being  the  usual  period  assigned  in 
his  country  to  the  gooBoon,  when  sent  on  an  expedition  where  exti^  ^ 
ordinary  speed  is  required.  Furnished  with  a  huge  wicker  basket, 
lined  with  oil  skin,  which  had,  not  many  years  before,  held  in  safo 
custody  the  three  best  bonnets  of  Mrs.  Sta|;deton,  and  was  subse* 
llently  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  one  tnrban  of  immense  expanse. 
Barney  sallied  forih  {  and,  as  nearly  as  can  be  calculated,  an  hcmr  af^ 
tor  that  time.  Miss  Stapleton  seated  herself  at  (me  of  the  drawing 
room  windows,  overlooking  the  square,  and  the  street  whence  she 
knew  her  Mercury  would  emerge.  During  her  sojourn  there  she  had 
leisure  to  translate  into  plain  English,  the  real  meaning  of  "  less  thar. 
no  time."  She  decided  it  to  be  an  extremely  "  long  time ;  and  at  last 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  it  could  mean  nothing  less  than  "for 
ever."  It  was,  perhaps,  a  little  unreasonable  to  think  that  Barney 
could  navigate'  his  basket  through  five  miles  of  crowded  streets  with 
the  speed  of  light  The  fiict  was»  he  was  performing  his  journey  by 
short  and  easy  stages.  The  wind  was  high  and  gusty ;  and  the  load, 
when  elevated  to  his  shoulders,  was  so  wide,  and  so  Ught,  as  to  catch 
the  fiill  benefit  of  the  gale  at  every  coiner,  wheeling  poor  Barney 
about  to  right  or  left,  as  the  oaM  might  be,  greatly  to  his  own  disoooi^ 
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fiMif  MMl  Ibe  ■«»  Imi  wi|ati«no6  of  p<deitrM«i,  wbo  buffetlad 
wUiwut  flMTsy*  finm  aid*  lo  ndU,  ungrily  ^^iMnding,  if  ha  ntaiu  to 
occupy  the  whole  street  ?    >Vhy  he  did  not  travel  by  waggon  f  with 
mmk  UI(P  witticinwi.  ^ 

Th»  t^et  tiwrer'itniggled  and  plodded  4]n;  but  ever  and  anon, 
as  he  found  it  expedient  for  a  few  momentu'  rast,  to  put  up,  or  rather 
"  ful  down,"  at  die  ancient  village  of  8t  Gilea, — 4he  well  known 
Dmi  of  liolborn>-««on  tf^^^ypg  the  enuo^Bce  of  Snow  Hilly-— and 
again  in  traversing  Comhill,  &r.  &c.,  he  could  not  resist  the  impidae 
which  miiafri  hin  so  /»peo  and  peep  into  his  basket.  '*To  see  was 
^  rifhl,*'  tm  he  would  have  atMf  had  he  been  detected  in  the  act 
(le  had  saihly  reached  the  fomer  of  Fofe  Street ;  but,  beibre  he 
Hiraed  into  Finsbiuy  Bqoare,  ha  reaoived  to  indulge  bis  eyes  wiih 
9fBe  moM  glimpse  at  its  oontenls.  A  more  impnideot  poi^ttMi  he 
could  not  have  fixed  on,  fiv  his  purpcMe.  The  wind  eddying  round 
tbo  oamer  of  the  inunanse  aquase,  seemed  to  rash,  as  if  iqr  shelter, 
iltitQ  Barney's  basket «  but, alas!  the  iittentioQs  of  Boreas  were  proved 
Ip  lie  even  anore  oulpabLs,  for  no  sooner  was  the  tid  raised,  than  div- 
iii^  ^in*tff  the  gauzy,  baiiooivlike  pettieoat.  and  aawistod  in  hie  pio- 
fiMS  by  sBodiy  iiipes»  or  souleaus  of  aatin  lerminating  the  same,  he 
infl^iTJ  aodi  the  next  instant,  on  his  aiiy  pinions^  earned  off  the  im- 
portant ol^act  ef  Baniey'a  mission. 

Amiy  it  sailed,  fiv  above  the  hafkds  of  the  wondenng  oiowd ;  and 
bftvii^  ftttrly  eateiad  the  square,  aeemed  to  anjoy  dte  increased  lati- 
twie  Ibareby  aifewad  lo  vano«s  capricious  ourvets  and  capeia,  ^lioh, 
on  the  opera  stage,  would  have  elicited  thunden  of  apfrfause.  Now  it 
WOMld  pimuaHa  belbre  an  attic  window ;  and  again  descending,  dip  its 
iinnrns  6r  nafrerimant  into  the  mud  that  deeply  covered  the  pave- 
mtfUi  andj  eluding  the  grasp  ef  eome doaeos  of  pursoeia,  would  nae 
HHin  into  midHur,  and  reaume  the  twiiiiags,  bobbings,  and  plun^nga, 
W  highly  amusing  la  an  uncultivated  and  delighted  atidienoe,  whcee 
'^(Ttr*  and  aMeniinn  were  so  oonplsteiy  absorbed  in  the  **  penlbmi- 
VUCfb"  as  to  have  neither  sympaihy  |br  Ae  piteous  ik>babbeo  sent 
ftrth  by  Barney,  or  the  dismayed  aspect  of  poor  Fanny,  whose  hmg 
vatohjog  was  at  leogdk  sawaided  by  wiinsssing  thisheart-breakingsigh. 

Let  those  wiio  have  trembled  with  mixed  sensations  of  joy,  fear, 
and  tinudity,  at  their  approaching  eMraiioe  into  the  wwld  of  gaiety, — 
vhose  «TMry  thought  fcr  many  weeka  has  regarded,  not  only  the 
gwneml  appearance  to  be  made,  but  every  minuti«  relating  to  the 
•  gPMd  aveatr^wbose  dread  of  not  being  capped  in  time,  or  of  a  fit 
of  fMit  visitiag  mamma,»^let  those,  lor  thoM  only  truly  can,  commise- 
rate Faangr  Slaplaion. 

ki  mute  despair/<«-for  her  rapid  eye  tn^  ia,  not  only  Barney,  but 
tka  precise  colour  (that  is,  the  original  colour)  of  her  dress,  together 
with  certain  bunches  ef  jonquils,  chosen  by  herself,  and  tastefully 
sptinkled  here  and  there  at  the  will  ef  the  tasteful  Madame  Lamode, 
-^«he  approached  the  table  at  which  her  mother  was  seated ;  and, 
the  powers  of  speech  liuling,  dragged  her  to  the  window,  and  pointed 
ta  ths  horrid  vision. 

A  scream,  loud  and  long,  from  the  doating  pariint,  was  chimed  in 
with  by  a  tressendous  wailing,  proceeding  from  the  lips  of  Barney, 
wiha  had  now  entersd  the  hall.  From  hii  discordant  tones,  and  violent 
gsstnies,  it  wbuld,  by  any  apectalor,  have  been  imagined,  that  in 
Master  Mahoney's  pamon  misfortune  had  taken  up  her  residence.  In 
pwpQrtian  as  his  own  impradence,  and  ocmsequent  danger,  flashed 
upon  him,  so  increased  Ids  eibrts  to  espress  his  grief,  and,  at  the  same 
time  to  estahlkdi  his  innoopnce. 

"liet  the  boy  eome  up  immediataly,"  said  his  mistress.  *<Let  us 
hear  what  he  possibly  *  can*  say,  in  justification  of  liis  abominable 


Within  the  room,  however,  the  culprit  dared  not  advance;  tmt 
dropping  down  on  both  knees /it  the  entrance,  he  liBed  up  his  hands, 
and  with  every  mariE  of  truth  and  sincerity,  be^an  to  exculpate  him- 
self to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

It  never  required  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  minote  to  enable 
Barney  to  summon  up  as  ingenious  a  lie  as  ever  was  coined  in  or  out 
of  Monster.  While,  thOTefbre,  apparently  occnpied  in  the  reiterations 
of  his  ullagones,  and  ubbaboos,  he  was,  in  reality,  waiting  for  the 
epeuing  charge,  preparing  his  defence,  and  gaining  the  'vantage 
ground  1^  learning  what  porticm  of  his  delinquency  bad  positively 
come  to  light. 

*'Get  up  olTyour  knees.  Sirrah!  and  instead  of  blubbering 4)ere, 
tell  me  the  reason  of  diis  Occident.  How  came  you  to  *  think'  of 
opening  the  basket,  when  1  so  particularly  ordered  you  not  to  do  so  ^' 
cried  the  angiy  Mrs.  Stoplelon.  **  You  saw  him  open  it,  did  you  not, 
my  dear  f"  she  continued,  turning  to  her  daughter. 

**  I  saw  nothing,"  returned  Fanny,  **  but  my  dross  flying  through  the 
air;  and  ibe  lad  standing  under  it,  with  hts  mouth  as  wide  open  as  if 
ha  expected,  in  one  of  its  descents,  it  would  take  refuge  there." 

'**  Thaie's  hopes  o'  life  yet,"  refleoted  Barney,  on  hearing  the  extent 
of  the  exposure.  *'Ah!  thin,  misthress  dear,  ma'am,"  he  exclaimed, 
«  ftu'  doant  be  afther  layin'  de  blame  on  a  poor  b'y  that's  as  innicent 
as  de  child  unborn,  so  he  is ;  an'  had  naylher  hand,  act,  nor  part  in 
this  misfertin ;  so  he  had'n't !"  Observing  an  incredulous  reception 
of  so  bold  an  assurance,  he  continued — 

**  las  indeed,  ma'am,  its  God's  truth  I'm  tillin'  yees  on  me  two 
bended  knees*  an'  may  I  niver  peel  another  prety  but  its  I'm  de  b*y  to 
be  ipitied,  so  i  am ;  an'  thumped,  an*  whacked,  I'  been  in  de  streets, 
so  1  have.  Oeh hone!  Och !  milUah  murthers,"  cried  he,  placing  his 
hi^  MRMi  his  back,  and  writhing,  as  if  stitt  suflbring  fixim  the  efllecti 
of  4iiifiillU  «Nga. 


**  Boor  4cUo«r  !**  interposed  Fanny.  **  Do  not  be  angry  with  hiio» 
m«"»""  :  parfaapft  he  couM  not  help  what  has  happened,  after  all  *** 

*<Ah!  the  hlemin'  a'  St  I^thrick,  an  all  his  saints,  on  you  Miss  Fanny, 
fer  that  same,  any  way.  Shoore,  its  you  that  has  de  sweet,  asy,  fbr- 
givin'  temper,  an'  de  heatt  of  an  angel,  any  way ;  an'  its  trou*  fire  an* 
water  I'd  go,  so  it  is,  be  day  an'  be  night,  on  mar  bended  knees,  to 
sarve  yees;  and  now  -to  think  Inw  I  was  takin'  de  gratest  care  in  life, 
so  I  was,  of  the  bewtilul  gownd,  m/  aflher  all,  this  mlsfortin  to  happen 
it  an'  me !  bod  'tis  de  cunstaUe,  an*  not  poor  Barney,  shoore,  desarvos 
de  blame,  de  big,  blus^Mrin',  spalpeen  as  he  is !  wid  his  HmbrelU 
cloak,  an'  his  white  gloves  upon  him,  an'  meets  roe  in  Fore  Street 
oveir,  <ibr  f  d  eum  as  fer  as  that  same,  dl  safe  an*  stiddy,)  an'  me  cum- 
min' along,  thiiikin*  o'nothin^  at  all  at  all,  barrin'  oney  how  glad  I  was 
to  ^t  l)ome  an*  all  right,  an'  hew  iligint  Miss  Fanny  'ud  look  in  her 
fine  new  gownd ;  an'  its  up  to  me  he  comes,  an'  pulls  me  be  de  basket, 
an'  ses  he, '  Hollow  nte  lad,'  he  ses,  *  where  do  you  cum  fiom  T  an* 
what's  this  yees  ba'  got  in  yer  big  bird  cage  ?'  he  ses.  '  I  cum  from 
ferria-  parti,'  ses  I,  thinkin*  to  settle  him  ;  *  an'  its  what  t  got  in  me 
basket,'  I  ses,  *  is  what  I  brote  wid  me,'  ses  I,  *  becase  its  de  diing  I 
was  sent  for  ;*  just  so  *  to  him.'  " 

**  *Cum !  cum  V  see  he,  *  diarp  answers  don't  pass  iif  de  city,  is  it 
Vang  since  you  left  de  Compter  ?*  ses  he,  <  mebbe  T  may  show  ^on  de 
way  back  there,  if  yees  doant  let  me  see  what's  in  that  basket.* 

'*  'Counter  y«fself  I'  ses  I,  '  I  niver  served  in  a  shop  yet,  an'  its 
I  hope  i  niver  wud  be  brote  to  it,  any  way.'  So  wi'  tiiat  he  calls  up 
tsvo  mote  o'  de  same  itl4onking  faction ;  an'  what  cud  Barney  do 
aBMmg  so  many,  mias  f  an'  they  pulls  up  de  lid  o'  de  basket  wid  a  jeric 
like,  an'  me  sthrivin'  to  keep  it  down,  an'  de  wind  cum  an'  tuk  de 
bswtilul  gownd,  shoore,  quite  an'  done  out  o'  de  basket,  an*  de  niver 
a  know  more  does  Barney  know  about  it,  oney  seein'  it  fiyin'  away 
up  trow  de  air,  like  Paddy  Mooney's  goose  it  vntg^  or  Daniel  O'Rourke. 
Aa^  its  eviry  colour  I  am,  Fll  ingage.  savin'  yer  presence,  undther  me 
oioes,  in  regard  o'  de  batin'  I  got  from  de  th^e  o'  diem,  de  thieves  o* 
de  worid!" 

Hera  ended  Barney's  defence:  it  imposed  on  his  good-natured 
bearars ;  and  the  chief  consequence  arising  from  the  aflkir  was,  that 
Miss  Stapleton's  debut  was  postponed,  and  eventually  took  place  in  a 
more  wlect  assemMage  than  that  usually  to  be  fbund  at  a  MansioD- 
hoose  Call,  in  our  good  city  of  London. 


MILORD    ALWAYS. 

Whsn  our  adventurer  judged  that  die  accident  of  the  bail  dress 
bad  solBcientty  feded  from  the  recollection  of  his  mistress,  he  took  an 
opportunity  of  requesting  leave  of  absence,  in  order' to  put  in  fbrce  a 
certain  pmject  he  had  long  enteitained,  and  which  had  fbr  its  object 
the  providing  fbr  his  brother  Patrick.  He  remembered  the  injunctions 
of  his  fether  on  this  head ;  and  though  Barney  might  justly  be  styled 
a  lad  of  *'  easy  principles,"  yet  he  certainly  hod  at  heart  the  fkncied 
"  honour  of  the  family."  He  had  heard  that  A  place  in  the  Excise 
was  in  the  gift  of  Lord  Cork.  Of  course  to  be  had  for  tl^  asking. 
Those  who  arc  acquainted  with  the  awe  in  which  an  Irish  peasant 
heMs  an  exciseman,  will  understand  the  extent  of  Barney's  ambition, 
when  he  determined  to  apply<Ubr  the  place  in  question.  Requesting 
an  audience  of  Mrs.  Stapleton,  he  began — 

**  If  you  plase,  ma'am,  I'd  be  gkul  I  could  be  spared  an  hour  or  two 
dis  MMMiiin,  if  yon  plase?" 

**  What  do  you  want  to  do,  Barney  7" 

**  Tis  to  go  see  Lord  Cork,  ma'am,  I'm  wantin'.** 

'*  To  see  Lord  Cork,  Barney  ?  What  can  you  possibly  have  to  do 
with  Lord  Cork  f    Do  you  know  his  lordship  f 

"  I  do  flat,  ma'am ;  but  he's  a  townsman  o'mine,  an'  itM  in  regard  of 
a  small  fever  I  tought  to  ask,  for  a  strip  of/^  b'y,  a  brother  o*  me  owhi 
an'  its  in  his  power  to  do  it ;  so,  in  coor8e,^it8  askin'  nothin'  out  o*  de 
w^,  At  all  at  all" 

*  Rather  a  hasty  conclusion  that,  Barney.  However,  go,  if  jrou 
consider  your  claims  on  hb  lorddiip's  time  give  you  a  chance  of  being 
achnitted,"  said  Mrs.  Stapleton. 

''  Oh !  no  fear  in  life.  Wonst  I  get  to  de  spacheof  him ;  an'  why 
wouldn't  I,  bein'  his  townsman  an'  all  f 

Away  went  Barney  phoney,  nothing  daunted,  on  a  mission  that, 
to  an  English  lad  of  his  standing,  would  have  appeared  an  undertaking 
replete  with  difficulties.  And  back  he  returned,  with  a  smiling 
countenance. 

"  Well,  Barney!"  said  his  mistress,  '*  how  have  you  succeeded  f  Did 
yon  find  the  house  f" 

"  Oh,  I  did,  ma'am ;  an  iligant  house,  it  is,  shoorely,  all  out ;  an'  X 
raps  at  de  doora,  single,  as  you  bid  me  when  I'm  be  meself ;  an*  a 
great  big  man,  wid  a  red  fac^  an'  a  green  baizy  apron  on  him,  opens 
it,  wid  a  broom  in  his  hand,  fer  'twas  sweepin'  out  de  hall  he  was ;  an* 
thinks  I  to  meself,  yew  makes  on  iligant  housemaid,  any  way ;  but 
they've  strange  ways  here  in  England,  thinks  I.  So  I  ses  nothio', 
bud  scraped  me  shoes  at  de  iron  strap  like,  be  de  doora,  on',  '  Is  I/>rd 
Cork  widin  P  ses  I. 

-  *  Widdin,'  ses  he,  (mimickin*,  de  way  de  English  does,  bod  Its 
nat'ral  to  'ein  I  s'pose.)  '  You  don't  suppose,  Misther  Free  an'  a^,* 
ses  he, '  that  a  nofaiqman  'ud  be  lotdouf,  at  this  time  o'  de  momin** 
he  ses. 

«•  ^Tiiall  right,  thin*'  ses  I,  'ihr  I  wants  to  sea  his  hxdddp.' 


BABNET    MAHONST 


Its 


**  <Tou  dor  MS  he,  an'  he  puts  down  his  broom,  an'  goes  an'  dts  hioh 
Mif  down  in  a  leather  dtwet  like,  fixed  in  de  middle  of  de  hall,  an' 
'Pray,  me  fine  fella,'  ses  he,  *  bow  long  mAjryou  have  bin  cot?  1  mane, 
how  long  have  yon  been  in  Hingland  V 

**  *  Not  long  enough  to  ^'e&r  out  me  manners,*  see  I ;  '  so*  if  its  any 
Kvay  tconsarnin*  you  to  know,  its  five  months  since  I  left  de  bewulid 
trity  of  Cork.'  " 

^  '  And  what  may  have  brought  you  to  London  Y  see  he. 

«  *  Me  bis'ness,'  ses  I. 

«* '  Then  yer  biB*ne8B  may  take  you  back  there,'  ses  he,  mockin' 
Again ;  *  for  its  nayther  yer  Uirish  brogue,*  he  see, '  nor  yer  impudence, 
'U  carry  you  trough  to  me  lord.'  His  lord !  de  vagabone,  ^weepin' 
blflgguaitl !  takin*  de  bread  out  o'  aome  poor  girl  of  a  housemaid's 
Inout*,  that* s  wantih*  it  may  be.  So  just  thin  there  comee  trow  de  hall, 
H  woman  I  knoed  veiy  well  in  Cork,  by  rascm  her  mother's  cousin's 
•isiher  was  a  kind  of  relatk>n  to  me  uncle  at  Cove's  first  wife,  an'  its 
cook  in  de  fiunily  she  is;  an*  'Barney  Klahoney!'  ses  she, '  is  that  you 
at  aU  at  all  7" 

*•  <  ^oore,  'tis  meaeli)  an'  none  else,'  ses  I ;  *  why  wouldn't  it  f  an' 
IVe  bifl'ness  wid  Lord  Cork,  an'  this  housemaid  in  breeches,'  I  sea 
f  won't  let  me  de  to  spache  of  him,  so  he  won't* 

*'  *  Come  wid  me,'  she  ses.  '  I  don't  wish  to  bring  nobody  into 
trouble,  Mr.  Pbrter,'  she  ses  to  him  in  de  green  apron, '  so  I'll  take  me 
counlhreeman  down  the  airy  steps,  for  1  soonder  get  meself  disgrace, 
hor  aee  a  townsman  turned  from  de  doore.' 

** '  Take  him  where  you  like,'  grumbled  de  porter, '  but  through  mv 
ptrennsQB  he  don't  pass ;  a  himpident,  Hirish  jackanapes !  I  can't  think 
why  me  lord  don't  have  Hinglish  servants  about  him,  not  I.' 

**  WeU !  down  some  steps  we  went,  an*  tiou'  long  dark  passages,  an' 
at  last  we  stopped  at  a  doore,  an'  Mrs.  Garatty  (that's  me  mother's 
tjouain's  sisttier's  relation)  she  tapped  at  de  doore,  an' '  Come  in,'  ses  a 
voice ;  an'  we  went  into  a  nice  parlour,  all  carpeted  over,  an'  a  lady 
(' seemin'ly')  sittin'  at  a  table  full  of  crocks  of  jams  an' jellies,  an'  she 
a  papehn'  'em  up ;  an'  *  Mrs.  Uniacke,'  ses  Mrs.  Garatty, '  here's  a 
counthreeman  o*  yooia  an'  mine,  wantin'  to  see  me  lord ;  if  you'd  help 
him  to  a  ^— —  retinue,'  or  some  word  like  that,  she  sed,  *  we'd  both 
feel  obleeged '  So  wi'  that  I  up  an'  tould  'em  what  it  was  I  was 
aeekin' ;  an'  aflher  waitin*  sum  time,  Mrs.  Uniacke  consitherin',  she 
tould  me,  If  rd  behave  genteel,  an'  say  '  My  Lord  Always,'  she'd  lake 
me  up  her  ownself  to  his  lordship. 

**  Its  a  queere  name,  (ses  I  to  meself^)  but  prop's  'tis  his  Christian 
name  it  is.  So  when  she'd-  finished  de  sweetmates  she  tuk  ofif  her 
apron,  an' '  Now,*  ses  she, '  come  along  wi'  me.' 

''.Well,  we  went  up  a  many  flights  of  stone  steps,  an'  trow'  a  little 
doore,  an*  out  upon  sich  a  grand  staircase !  Oh,  my !  it  bate  all  1  ever 
see;  an*,  ses  I,  *  Dublin  itself  can't  aqoal  this.*  But  I'd  no  time  to 
look  amost,  till  Mrs.  Uniaclce  pointed  to  a  doore.  '  That's  me  lord'i 
dressin'  room,'  ses  she,  *do  you  stay  here  while  t  spake  to,  de 
valet.' 

"  Then  de  valet  cum  out,  an*,  as  luck  would,  he  was  a  county  Lim- 
erick man,  an'  aflher  a  little  parlyin',  *  Ciun  here,  young  man,'  he  aes, 
*  I'll  show  you  de  way.* 

**  At  last  I  got  into  de  room,  an'  there  was  Lord  Cork  clenin'  him- 
self; an'--" 

**  Drying,  you  mean,  Barney." 

**  No,  indeed,  ma'am,  'tis  his  teeth  he  was  brushhi';  an*  *  Well«*  ses 
he, '  who  are  you?*  So  I  tould  him  me  name  was  Barney  Mahony,  a 
county  Cork  man,  an'  how  I'd  got  a  service  in  London,  aa'  how  a 
brother  e'  mine,  (that's  Paihrick,  you  know,  ma'am,)  not  come  over 
yet,  was  in  want  of  promotion,  in  regard  of  a  place  he'd  be  gettin',  as 
I  hard  he  might  be  a  sthroke  o'  de  pen  from  his  lordship,  in  de  Excise. 

**  *  An','  ses  }\|, '  who  sent  you  t  an'  how  came  you  to  izpect  I'd  do 
itf — Bpittin*  betune  whilm  in  de  basin. 

"  '  An',*  ses  t,  '  nobody  sent  me  but  meself,  me  Lord  Always,'  sea 
I ;  '  an*  thinkin*  its  agreeable  to  yerself  it  ud  be,  to  sarve  a  friend,  me 
Lord  Always'  (for  I  remembered  me  of  what  Mrs.  Uniacke  had  tould 
me  in  respect  of  mentionin'  his  name,  ma'am)." 

**  *  But  what  are  his  claims  ?  me  good  lad,"  ses  he. 

** '  Shoore  an'  isn't  wantin'  it  claim  enufif?'  ses  1,  for  I  tuk  heart, 
aein'  he  spoke  so  gentle. 

**  Be  this  time  his  mout'  was  finished,  an'  de  valet  began  curlm'  his 
hair,  gitin*  us  de  manes  to  discoorse  moore  comfortable." 

"  '  I  must  hear  a  little  more  abou^  you,'  ses  his  lordship,  *  before  I 
give  you  an  answer.'  " 

«  'Be  all  manner  o*  manes,  me  Lord  Always,'  ses  I ;  '  shoo^  that's 
bud  fair  any  way.  I  cum  o'  decent  pepel,'  J  ses,  '  for  me  modher's 
gr^'  father  was  a  Callaghan,  an'  own  blood  relation  .to  Lord  Lismore 
himself.*  *  Very  good,'  ses  me  lord.  *  An'  me  fodhec  was  foster-bro- 
ther to  sportin'  Squire  Bany,  of  Rathcormick,  that  kept  de  hounds,  an' 
he  went  abroad  to  forrin  parts  to  see  de  work],  an'  got  a  place  in  de 
army,  an'  wud*  a*  riz'  there's  little  doubt ;  bud  'twas  de  smeU  o'  de 
pip^-clay  for  clanin'  the  'coutrements  he  niver  cud  abide,  it  disagreed 
wid  his  stummick  intirely:  an'  his  kernel  sed  it  wasn't  convanient  to 
keep  him^  in  de  regiment,  so  he  ped  his  passage  home  to  Cork,  gintale; 
bud  he  seen  a  deal  o'  de- world  any  way,  for  he  went  trow'  London, 
an*  to  the  king's  pellis,  an' — " 

**  *  Well,  well !  that's  enufiT  about  him,'  ses  me  lord.  '  He  settled  in 
Cork,  I  suppose,  and,  like  other  poor  Irishmen,  raised  a  family  about 
him  he  had  no  means  of  supporting,  and  now  wishes  to  dispose  of  half 
a  aooie  of  b'ys.' 

**  'That's  just  i^  to  a  hair/  setl" 


*'  *  An'  what  are  thequalificatiaiu  of  liua  bnMhM  of  youts,  mppoital' 
rd  get  him  de  place  V  ses  me  lord." 

"  '  Faix  den  'tis  he's  qualified  for  that  or  any  thing  else*  iniMfi 
Weren't  we  all  brought  up  gintale,  an'  used  tafo  to  /usiin  Delaiiy'% 
de  one-eyed  schoolmaster,  in  Blackpool,  an'  got  redin'  an'  ritin'  for  1 
fi'peny  a  week ;  an'  whin  we'd  take  a  ooctfse  o'  manners  two^psAce 
a  week  more.,  for  a  half  quarter  or  so,  when  we'd  be  in  most  want  of 
de  polish ;  an'  niver  let  do  nothin'  dirty,  to  we  wten't,  in  d»  way  «'• 
work,  more  than  may  be  mijun'  a  hod  o'  mortar,  or  caityin*  a  load  o' 
bricks  for  de  masons,  whin  me  fiidher  'ud  have  iw  lanin'  to  his  pto* 
fission  of  a  Monday  raomin'  sometimes.'  " 

"  '  Then  you  earned  nothing  yourselvfp  V  " 

"  '  Oh !  we  did,  of  an  odd  time.  We  weren't  above  goin'  an  enaAd« 
or  holdin'  a  jintleman's  horse,  or  such  a  thing.  'Twaa  few  thing!  in- 
deed Pathrick  an'  meself  couldn't  turn  our  hands  tO|  in  de  way  of 
aimin'  an  honest  an'  gintale  fi'peony.'  " 

"  •  Cork  is  a  fine  city?  eh!'  "    . 

"  '  'Tisyou*  an'  I  may  say  that,'  ses  I  (  <  not  bud  I'm  ownin'  Loo* 
don's  a  fine  fdace  too,  oney  I  don't  see  a  street  to  plaae  me  like  da 
Grand  Parade,  wid  King  George  a  hossback  at  one  end  of  it.  An' 
where  is  de  likes  of  an  iligant  walk  of  a  summer's  evenin'  to  Sund'y^ 
WeU,  or  out  be  de  Watercourse,  or     ■■  *  " . 

"  '  Sandy's  what  ?*  ses  roe  lord." 

**  *  Sund'y's  Well,  sfaoore*  plase  yer  honor,  me  Lord  Always ;  ytes 
knoes  Sund'y's  WeU  an'  de  way  up  to  it  be  Wise's  distiHary  an'  de 
North  Mall ;  or  be  de  Dyke  with  two  bewtiiul  rows  €€  trees,  an'  da 
iron  gates  on  ache  side  of  it,  an'  across  the  ferry  to  the  tay  house  V  " 

'^  *  1  can't  say  I  ever  liard  the  names  before/  sea  me  lord ;  *  an'  ona 
rason  may  be,  I  never  was  in  Cork  in  me  life.'  " 

"  Never  was  in  Cork,  ma'am  I  oney  hearken  to  that.  Bud  thera? 
its  the  blissed  fniits  0'  de  Union  they  tell  me ^— I've  hard  dem  as 
understood  it,  «ay.  We've  been  a  neglected  an'  divided  counthrae 
since  ever  de  union.  Mure's  de  pity !  However,  he's  an  iligant  jin- 
tleman  all  out,  so  he  is,  if  he  nivir  did  see  his  native  place ;  which  it 
might  be  no  feult  of  his  ailher  all,  if  he  happened  to  be  boni  in  a  forrin 
land.     A  man  can't  always  be  bom  where  he  likes." 

*'  Very  true,  Barney.     But  how  ended  yottr  interview !" 

"  Ah !  that's  de  word,  shoore  enuS,  an'  not '  retinue/  as  I  sed  awhila 
agone.  Why,  ma'am,  we  had  a  deal  more  discoorse,  an'  he  aXed  me 
a  power  o'  questions,  an'  I  told  him  how  I  was  tuk  from  home  be  Mh 
Stapleton,  to  be  made  into  a  vally  de  sham,  an'  was  risin'  fost,  I  sed, 
an'  cud  go  of  errands  all  one  as  if  'twas  in  Cork  I  was ;  an'  at  hmg 
an'  last  he  tould  me  to  write  over  an'  bid  me  brother  cum  at  wonst, 
an'  he'd  see  an'  settle  him  whin  he'd  consider  what  he'd  be  fit  fon 
An'  I  think  I  gave  his  lordship's  honor  intire  satiBfection,  for  I  haid 
him  laughin'  mighty  hearty  all  de  way  I  cum  down  stairs ;  so  i  look 
upon  it  Pathric^'s  bis'ness  is  as  good  as  dun." 

The  brilliant  success  of  our  heio  on  this  occasion  gave  him  increased 
confidence  in  his  owa  peculiar  skill  and  address,  although  the  nest 
proof  of  their  exereise  was  less  applauded  than  he  thought  it  de- 
served to  be. 

It  chanced  that  throdgh  some  commercial  ooonezions  of  her  fiithar, 
a  young  man,  named  I^ayton,  had  obtained  an  introduction  to  Fannys 
and,  whether  influence  by  the  attraction  of  her  persoaal  charms,  or 
those  more  powerful  ones  contained  in  the  strong  box  of  her  parent, 
Mr.  Layton  found  it  convenient  and  agreeable  axniltivate,  to  its  fullest 
extent,  the  slight  aoquaintance  thus  aocidentaUy  gained. 

Now  Mr.  I/iyton  did  not  happen  to  be,,  in  any  one  respect,  the  **  sort 
of  parson,"  as  ladies  say,  that  Fataay  beLh»Ved  she  oould  like;  and  as 
increased  intimacy  opened  her  ayes  ta  hia  hopes  and  views,  it  also 
placed  before  them,  in  stiU  etianger  Ught,  the  incontrovertible  feet) 
that  Mr.  Layton  was  by  no  means  **  cilt  oaiffor  her."  So  obtuse  wera 
his  perceptions  on  the  chances  of  non<«pproval,  that  he  pertinaciously 
carried  his  unwelcame  attentions  to  a  degree  of  annoyance,  that  at 
last  rendered  him  quite  hateful  to  the  object  o£  them.  Nor  did  she 
feel  her  forbearance  improved  towards  him  by  the  stupidity  (as  she 
thought)  of  Barney,  who,  whenever  he  happened  to  be  holding  ofHce 
as  porter»  invariably  ushered  in  the  forward  youth  with—-^'  Mr.  Layton, 
Miss !"  thus  marking  still  more  ofifensively  the  object  of  hii  viait 

Fanny's  ears  had  been  so  often  (^nded  in  this  way,  thai  ^e  could 
no  longer  reOain  firom  lecturing  %amay  on  hia  peimliar  mode  of  an- 
nouncing this  gentleman ;  and  to  this  measure  she  was  partictilarly 
urged  by  its  having  recently  taken  place  when  one  or  two  of  her  first- 
rate  danglers  Were  present,  causing  them  to  break  ofiT  in  the  midst  of 
an  agreeable  oonven&fion,  and  to  take  in  abrupt  leave.  ' 

"Shoore  'tis  you  he  asks  for,  Miss!  iver  an'  always,  so  he  does," 
replied  Barney,  in  answer  to  her  remonatrane^.  . "  An'  'tis  meself 
tout'  he  had  his  raaons  for  it.  An'  who'd  blame  him  for  that  same,'* 
he  added  to  himself 

Instructions  were  given  on  this  point,  and  amendment  follovred. 
The  odious  Layton,  however,  still  persevered  in  his  attentions;  but 
feeling  insecure,  or  rather  ill-placiBd,  in  Fanny*b  affections,  feared  to 
hasBtfd  his  direct  proposals  on  no  better  ground  than  he  at  present 
held ;  he  contented  himself  with  the  flattering  fevour  of  performing  ' 
shadow  to  Mies  Stapleton,  whenever  possibility  allowed  him  (o  dis^ 
tinguish  her  in  that  way.  By  some  means  or  other,  lie  always  con- 
trived to  penetrate  into  her  engagements ;  and  if  these  were  of  a 
public  tiature,  he  had,  or  made,  frequent  opportunities  of  joining  her. 

In  additfon  to  these  peraecutions,  he  was  continually  bringing  splcfi- 
didly-bound  books,  on  which  he  craved  her  opinion,  &c.  dfcc.,  still 
further  teaaog  hst,  by  laaving  tha  sana  bahind  him.    And  aft  har 
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MqoMtiDg  he  would  dentt  from  thiri  praetice,  and  tend  for  his  pro*  i 
peitjr,  which  she  declared  was  far  too  fine  to  uae  bat  in  fear  and 
trembUng*  die  rath  man  iunnoated  a  hope  that  their  removal  wai 
nnneocMaiy,  ainee  *'aoon,  he  truatod,  they  would  become  their  joint 


80  headlong  a  phinge  brought  matters  to  a  elunax.  Fanny  was  now 
Mused  to  demand  his  meaning.  Layton  explained ;  and-her  unequivo* 
«al  refusal  met  the  astounded  ears  of  her  lover.  His  own  opinion  of 
iiimaelf  jsnd  ibrtune  being  coiMidembly  above  par,  he,  for  aome  time, 
ielt  utterly  incapable  of  believing  that  Miss  Stapleton  could  be  serious 
in  declining  to  accept  lus  hand.  He  even  attempted  remonstrance  on 
the  oocasion,  endeavouring  to  point  out  how  fully  justified  he  con- 
sidered himself  in  "the  election  (he  was  pleased  to  say)  he  had  made. 
That  it  resulted  from  a  long  cherished  conviction  of  her  being  the 
vmy  person  of  all  others  he  most  admired.*'  Fanny  here  interrupted 
him  to  state  that,  as  the  imprsasion  was  unfortunately  not  mutual,  nor 
«ver  oould  bst  she  would  spare  him  the  humiliation  of  a  lengthened 
interview.  Still  did  the  pertinacious  suitw  continue  tb  urge  his  rea- 
eons  lor  a  more  favourable  reception  of  his  vows.  He  protested  he 
«ould  be  satisfied  without  her  love  at  present.  It  would  come  after 
marriage.  He  did  not  admire  those  sentimental  ymmg  ladies  who 
&ncied  it  incumbent  on  them  to  be  in  love  wi&  their  betrothed 
husband. 

Hera  the  impatient  damsel  once  more  interrupted  him,  saying, 
*^  Every  word  I  have  said  to  jrou,  Mr.  Layton,  is  precisely  what  I 
think,  ftel,  and  never  intend  even  attempting  to  alter.  Since  you 
disregard  my  wish  that  you  should  take  your  departure,  I  am  under 
the  neoessity  of  wishing  you  good  morning." 

Here  she  left  the  room,  and  the  amazed  lover  to  his  meditations, 
whs  had  no  resource  but  to  take  his  hat  end  walk  out  of  the  house. 

**  We  must  send  the  man's  books  home,  my  dear,*'  said  Mrs.  Staple- 
ion,  00  hearing  her  daughter's  account  of  the  interview ;  **  I  am 
excessively  glad  you  have  given  him  his  dismissal.  Pack  them  up, 
and  Barney,  I  think,  shall  take  diem.  It  will  be  better  than  sending 
James,  who  might  be  asking  a  thousand  questions  of  Mr.  Layton's 


**Oome  hither,  Bameyr  accordingly  said  his  young  misMss.  **  Tou 
kutm  where  Mr.  layton  lives  V* 

'**Otkl  I  do»  mifli ;  that  is,  I  do  nat,  in  iviiy  respect  know  the  name 
"o*  de  street,  an'  lumber  o'  de  house,  an  all  that;  but  alls  one.  Shure 
rU  find  it,  if  'twas  a  bock  o'  Macgillycnddy's  reeks  it  was,  an'  me 
havin*  a  tongue  to  de  fore." 

**  WeU !  I  have  directed  the  parcel,  you  see.  You  know  your  way 
la  Islington,  and  when  there,  any  one  will  direct  you  to  Mr  Layton's. 
Be  sure  you  ascertain  you  have  found  the  right  house,  and  leave  this, 
with  my  compliments.  No  other  message.  Mind,  that  there  is  no 
«nswer.    You  need  not  wait  a  momenta— remember  that" 

'*Is  it  me  wait!  an'  bid  nott  Well,  that  flogs  all !  that  whin  I'm 
aent  of  a  errind  cums  back  an'  all  before  a'roost  I'm  gone." 

In  an  inconceivable  short  time  Barney  did  rotum,  breadileas,  from 
the  haate  he  had  made  to  oblige  his  young  mistress,  and  to  bring  her 
intelligence,  that  in  the  superabundance  of  his  sagacity,  he  judged 
had  formed  the  real  purport  of  his  mission. 

^  You  aro  sure  you  left  the  parcel  properly?  Did  you  see  Mr. 
Layton's  servant?"  inquired  Fanny. 

**  I  did,  Mias,  his  own  man ;  an'  give  him  de  books,  an'  sed  your 
complimeniB  an'  'ud  be  glad  to  know  how  he  did  to-day." 

**  How  very  stupid !     Did  I  not  tell  you  not  to  wait  at  all  f 

**  No  mwe  I  did  n't  wait,  Min^  an*  run  ivery  fut  o'  the  way  home 
I  did ;  an'  sed  I  could  n't  be  no  means  cum  in,  tho'  he  was  mighty 
perlite,  I  will  say,  an'  wanted  me  go  down  de  while  he'd  see  had  h^ 
master  any  message  back;llmt  I  told  him  I  had  pertickler  orders  to 
oum  back  immadiatoly,  wid  de«nswer — an'  would  n't,  nor  did  n't,  go 
in ;  oney  sed  I  was  sorry  to  hear  de  gentleman  was  sick." 

" How  very  provoking!"  exclaimed  the  irritated  Fanny.  "Just  as 
if  I  had  sent  to  inquire  how  he  bore  his  disappointment !" 

**  Any  thing  more  is  there  I  can  do^  Miasf  inquired  the  boy.  **  An' 
somehow,  be  de  powers  I  b'lieve  I  have  n't  dun  right  ayther  ^  time." 

**  No  matter !  you  cannot  undo  it  now.    You  may  ga" 
.  '*  Stupid  boobiy !"  was  the  irrepressible  ejaculation  which  escaped 
the  lips  of  Fanny  Stafdeton,  as  the  ddbr  closed  on  the  ofiender. 
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TBI  ease  with  whtth  Barney  had  gained  access  to  Lord  Cork,  and 
Ijii  aalonisbmeiit  at  the  s^il^dour  he  beheld  in  the  mansion  of  that 
nobleman,  engendered  a  theosand  vague  and  floating  ideas  in  his 
speculative  brain.  He  began  to  think  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  get 
a  service  in  some  noble  family.  He  paid  two  or  three  subsequent 
visits  to  his  friend  and  relation,  Mrs.  Garatty,  every  one  of  which  had 
tended  to  lower  his  estimation  for  "  city  people,"  and  increase  that 
sensation  (inherent  with  him)  of  extreme  awe  towards  all  those  **  of 
rale  blood,"  as  he  expressed  it. 

Besides,  his  request  touching  Patrick's  place  in  the  Excise,  had  been 
received  and  compiled  with  so  smoothly,  that  hit  brother  conceived,  if 
he  were  actually  resident  in  some  family  of  distinction,  he  should  not 
have,  the  slightest  diflkulty  in  establishing  his  whole  tribe  of  brothers 
and  sistefsan  *'  less  than  no  time." 

Ho  had  stranded  Mts,  Oaratiy  on  this  ^t()ect;  Ibr,  wilh  all  his  am- 


Ution,  the  youth  had  no  wish  precisely  to  lose  hold  of  his  present 
situation,  until  secure  of  a  better. 

*'  What  a  fine  thing  it  'ud  be  now,  Mrs.  Garatty — if  supposein*  I'd 
any  friend  to  help  me  to  id — to  git  a  place  in  some  rale  ould  family, 
of  de  ould  stock  all  out  I'm  thinkin'  sometimes,  its  bud  a  daler  I'm 
livin'  wid',  after  all,  an*  nlver  had  bud  merchant's  blood  in  his  veins, 
an*  niver  can.  Not  bud  he's  de  good  masther,  I  can't  gainsay  that, 
any  how,  an'  niver  puts  upon  me,  so  he  dosen't  an'  why  would  he  t 
an*  me  modher  a  Callaghan.  But  be  wliat  I  can  make  on  id,  he*a 
bin  a  rasin'  man  iver  an*  always,  an'  his  fadher  aibre  him ;  an'  I  hard 
de  cook  say,  her  modher  rimimbered  of  his  granTadher  keepin'  a  shop 
in  Cheapside.  So  in  coorse  he's  nothin'  at  all  at  all  in  de  way  o' 
descent  an'  that;  an'  as  for  Mistliress  Stapleton,  wedder  she'd  iver  a 
ftdher  or  modher,  though  its  like  she'd  both,  de  niver  a  hear  I  ever 
beard  'em  mentioned,  up  stairs  or  down ,  inside  or  qut ;  seed,  breed, 
or  generation ;  nor  has'nt  a  banshee  bekmgin'  to  'em— An*  'tisn't  de 
iMid  misthresB  she  is  for  all." 

"  Ethen,  Barney !  Barney  hould  yer  whist  Is  it  a  good  bed  an* 
boord  ye'd  be  given  up  man  alive  ?  Consither  what  yees  is  about, 
yer  sowl !  an'  doant  be  brekin4]e  hearts  o'  them  as  rared  ye'  an'  dingin' 
yer  pratey  to  de  pig,  so  don't" 

**  Eych!  Mistress  Garatty,  its  no  thought  I  have  to  lave  my  prisint 
sitowation  widout  I'd  be  gettin'  one  more  to  me  mind,  doant  you  see. 
But  its  up  intirely,  the  city,  so  it  is;  an'  all  de  mont's  I  bin  in  Fina- 
buiy  Square,  de  niver  a  lord,  nor  even  so  much  as  a  duke,  I  seen  rap 
at  our  doore ;  an'  meddent  maybe,  if  I'd  stay  as  many  years.  So 
there!  what  use,  why!" 

"  Remimber  the  home  yees  left  behind  yees,  Barney,  avick!  an' 
doant  be  temptin'  Providence,  so  doant." 

**  I  was  just  thinkin',  Mrs.  Garatty,  if  in  case  any  thing  'ud  foil  in 
yer  way  in  de  trifle  o'  gettin'  me  a  futmants  place,  or  that — " 

*'  The  Lord  preserve  me  an'  mine!  A  futman's  place!  ye  upatart 
rapparee ;  its  little  yees  noes  o'  futman's  placea,  or  how  they're  cum 
by,  I'm  judgin'.  Go  yer  ways  home,  Barney  a  boughal !  an'  doant  be 
after  cuttin'  yer  own  blessid  troto,  so  doant,  'till  yees  knues  where 
yees  '11  get  it  mended." 

Notwithstanding  this  pungent  rsmonstrance,  her  visitor  remained 
doggedly  confirmed  in  his  determination  to  **  better  himself"  on  the 
first  convenient  opportunity.  The  rebufif  he  had  received  from  the 
■^  relation  of  his  mother's  cousin's  sister,"  had  the  efi^t  of  souring  his 
temper  in  some  degree ;  and,  on  retiring  to  rest,  he  discovered  that 
the  strip  of  carpeting  by  bis  bed  side,  and  which  had  been  removed 
to  undergo  the  weekly  process  of  shaking,  had  remained  two  nights 
absent  without  leave.  To  a  premeditated  slight  on  the  part  of  Betty 
he  attributed  tliis  piece  of  neglect ;  and  ii  dwelt  so  painfully  on  hia 
mind,  as  to  reduce  the  alacrity  of  his  movements,  and  therel^  attract 
the  attention  of  his  kind-hearted  master,  to  look  attentively  in  his 
cloudy  cotmtenance. 

**  What  is  the  matter,  Barney  ?  What  makes  yoti  look  so  dovm- 
cast  this  morning  f    You  are  not  ill,  I  hope  ?" 

"  A  cowld  it  is,  yer  honor,  very  bad,  I  got,  all  over  me." 

**  Ah,  indeed!  bow  came  that  to  pass,  my  lad  ?  we  must  give  you  a 
little  medicine,  perhaps." 

*'  Physic  wouldn't  do  me  no  good,  yer  honor,  so  it  wouldn^t,"  ftotumed 
the  youth,  gloomily. 

**  Is  there  any  thing  else  you  suppose  would  prove  more  efiScaciousr* 
asked  the  indulgent  Mr.  Stapleton. 

*'  Its  de  carpet  out  o*  roe  room,  an'  Betty's  tuk  it  away  intirely,  so 
she  has;  an'  its  kilfed  wid  de  oould  I  am,  all  out,  puttin'  my  futteneeos 
on  de  iMure  boords  of  a  momin'." 

"  Ha,  ha !  Well,  this  is  something  good,  I' must  say.  Ha,  ha,  ha ; 
Barney,  my  good  lad,  I  cannot  help  being  amused  at  the  tendemeas 
tliat  has  *  fallen  upon  you'  in  so  short  a  time.  Have  you  quite  foi^got- 
ten,  silly  boy!  that  you  never  even  saw  a  carpet,  or  a  boarded  floor 
either,  until  you  came  into  this  house  ?  Go  along !  to  your  business, 
and  let  me  see  no  more  of  such  folly." 

Housemaids  have  golden  opportunities.  They  are  for  ever  dusting 
and  scrubbing  in  the  vicinity  of  any  conversation  that  happens  to  be  pr^ 
vate ;  and,  if  they  manage  their  ears  and  their  duster  with  any  dexterity, 
its  hard  but  they  glean  all  they  care  to  listen  ta  If  we  open  a  door  sud- 
denly, and  discover  Betty  on  her  knees,  and  with  her  head  suspipiously 
close  to  the  key-hole,  we  also  find  her  vehemently  rubbing  away  at  the 
mouldings  of  the  same ;  and  we  all  know,  that  exertion  in  tliis  position 
colls  on  unusual  colour  into  the  foce — so  that  blushes  go  for  nothing. 

If  Betty,  on  this  occasion,  chanced  to  be  sweeping  down  the  stairs, 
how  oould  she  help  hearing  what  passed  between  her  master  and 
Barney  ?  except,  indeed,  the  functions  of  her  broom  had  sufiEered  no 
intemipticm  in  their  cleansing  operations. 

On  sitting  down  to  breakfast,  she  resolved  to  take  her  revenge  for 
having  been  **  reported,"  although  without  any  fear  of  dii^grace  ensuing 
from  her  unimportant  oversight ;  and  addressing  the  cook,  said — 

**  You'll  have  to  make  a  possett  for  Mr.  Mahoney  here  to-night,  I 
expect  Mistress  has  sent  for  the  doctor,  and  its  likely  he'll  put  him 
to  bed  and  well  physick  him." 

*'  Wat  ails  him,  then  f  he  seems  to  take  to  his  breakfast  well  enou^» 
at  any  rate." 

*'  Aye,  that's  the  fever.  I  was  that  way  myself  once,  and  oould 
eat  any  thing  that  came  before  me ;  and,  for  all  that,  I  all  but  died.^ — 
'Twas  a  folse  appetite,  die  doctors  said.  I  don't  know  what  they  call 
a  real  one^" 

Fever  is  a  scarlUiig  KHiad  in  the  mis  of  the  pO(tfer  eUm  in  IreUuid. 
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Barney  paused  in  his  attack,  his  cheeks  for  a  moment  blanched ;  but 
Betty  lost  her  powers  of  countenance,  and  bursting  into  a  coarse  laugh, 
continued — 

"  There*B  a  pretty  fellor  for  you^  that  never  had  but  a  hearthen  fkwr 
to  stand  on,  'till  he  left  his  own  beggarly  country,  and  goes  complain- 
ing to  master  Vd  took  his  bed-side  carpet  away.  Pretty  creature!  and 
he  got  his  death  of  cold  putting,  his  tender  little  feet  on  the  boards. 
No  wonder !  and  he  never  saw*r  a  carpet  or  boards  either,  I  heard 
master  say,  not  till  sicb  tiroes  as  he  corned  here." 

"  Didn't  I,  thin  r  retorted  the  boy.  «'Teh  !  thin,  if  its  me  modber 
hadn't  de  iligant  house,  an'  best  .o'  6imiture,  so  she  had." 

''Now  don't  talk  nonsense,  my  lad,"  interposed  the  coachman,  ''we 
have  some  notions  of  what  a  Uirish  ovel  his,  afore  to-day.     'Ow  many 
rooms  had  your  mother  in  er  ousel" 
" She'd  two,  thin!  besides  de  drawm'-room  upstairs,  shoore." 
"  And  'ow  many  flights  of  stairs  might  you  go  up  to  find  this  drewin- 
toomr 

Now  Barney  knew  that  a  ladder,  as  before  described,  formed  the 
means  of  communication  between  the  general  room,  and  that  cavity 
or  loft  in  the  roof  he  hod  digiiiiied  by  so  fine  a  name;  but,  as  it  was 
neither  convenient  nor  agreeable  to  acknowledge  this  fact,  he  applied 
himself  with  redoubled  vigour,  and  some  show  of  sulkiness,  to  the 
disposal  of  his  breakfast.  'The  banter  to  which  he  had  exposed  him- 
self,  rendering  still  stronger  his  ardent  wish  for  a  change  of  abode,  and 
he  once  more  ventured  to  canvass  Mrs.  Oaratty  on  the  subject ;  at  Ihe 
same  time  obliging  her  with  a  dismal  and  exaggerated  history  of  his 
suflferings  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Stapleton. 

"Its  a  sconce  ye  are,  Barney,  an'  that's  God's  thruth.'* 
"A  'sconce!'  May  be  it  isn't  me  moderns  son  jre'd  be  caUba'  thai 
oame,  an*  she  to  de  fbreT* 

"Ogh!  Barney  a  lanna !  'tis  yer  mother's  de  dacent  woman ;  an'  only 
for  her  I  nddent  be  listeuin'  to  your  words,  so  I  uddent;  an'  kind  to 
me  an*  mine  she  was  that  time  in  the  sickness,— yees  doan't  mind  the 
time,  an'  was  a  sthrip  of  a  b'y  thin,  so  you  was.  Sorro'  taste  of  in* 
gratitude  iver  was  found  in  Judy  Goratiy,  I'll  sAy  that,  if  its  myself 
owns  to  the  name.  So  now  listen  to  me,  Barney,  avick !  in'  if  iis 
bent  an'  bowed  on  a  change  ye  ore,  may  be  it  issent  meoelf  couldo'C 
help  yees  to  a  nate  little  gintale  sarvice,  with  may  be  a  lady  o'  rale 
quality." 

"  Kych !  You  couldn't !  Ah !  thin,  MistFeas  Garetty,  dear,  'tis  yees 
'U  be  de  role  friend  o'  Barney  Mahoney ;  an',  by  all  de  crooses  in  a 
yard  o'  check,  if^ — " 

**  Hould  your  whist,  again,  an'  horken  to  me  at  wonst  now.  Tis  a 
lady  o*  role  quality  I'm  tell  in  yees  she  is,  bud  not  the  ould  Irish,  that's 
the  thnie  MUesian  stock,  seein'  she's  a  bom  Sootch'oman,  on'  niver 
as  much  as  seen  the  land  o'  the  sod  sin'  the  daylight  fell  upon  her; 
bud  no  mather  for  that — she's  a  lady  by  right  an'  by  title,  any  way ; 
an*  if  she's  Scotch,  that's  not  spakin'  again  her  character.  They 
meddunt  all  be  the  devil's  darlinls  for  scrimpin'  an'  squeean'  so  th6y 
meddunt ;  an*  besides,  its  boord  wages  yees  'U  be  put  upon,  an'  in 
cborse  yees  'U  make  a  purty  penny  out  o*  that  same,  if  supposin'  yees 
are  the  lad  o*  sinse  an'  discration  I  tuk  ye  for.  Its  niver  on  boord 
wages  meself,  I  wasn't ;  but  in  coorse,  wi'  broken  vitlals  an*  that,  its 
plenty  there  must  be  cum  down  from  me  lady's  table,  an'  no  call  to 
spind  a  hap'orth  yerself,  so  yees  needen't." 

"  Agra !  my  sowl !  bud  its  a  mad  man  I'll  be  now,  any  way,"  cried 
her  auditor,  as  the  pleasant  perspective  of  perpetual  saving  cheered 
his  greedy  heart 

"An'  ye'U  mind,  now,  above  all,  yer  manners,  an*  doont  disgrace 
yer  counthree  aii'  me,  but  discoorse  'em  in  yer  best  £nglisfa ;  an'  its 
quite,  aqual  to  the  place  yees  are,  say,  an'  can  have  the  beet  o'  char- 
act^  which  it9  no  doubt  yees  '11  get  that  same  out  o'  Misther 
Stapleton." 

"An*  where  is  id  at  all,  I'm  to  go?  an'  what's  me  new  mklhress* 
name  that  is  to  be  ?  an'  what  sort  o*  a  place  is  itself,  too,  Mtsthress 
Garattyf 

"  Be  dhn  husth!"*  wait,  won't  yees,  an  lam  one  thing  at  a  time,  so 
do,  an'  not  be  adun'  as  many  questions  in  a  breath  as  'ud  bother  a 
priest.  An'  it  issent  a  misthress  at  all  at  all  I'm  pultin*  yees  to,  but 
a  bom  lady  o'  title  all  out,  an'  belongs  to  some  grand  family  abrood 
in  her  own  counthree,  that's  in  Scotland,  an'  her  name's  Lady  Teodooy 
livincoort ;  a  colleen,  so  she  is,  not  been  married,  ye  see,  Barney.— 
At  number  4,  or  9,  I'm  not  rightly  sartin  which  it  is,  yees  '11  find  her, 
in.  Curse  'em  Street,  May  Fair.  Two  maids  an'  a  man  it  is  she  keeps, 
an'  you  're  to  be  the  man,  Barney, — thafs  if  yees  gets  it ;  an'  lo  done 
plate  an'  knives,  an'  shoes,  an'  windy's  an'  run  errants,  ui'  wait  table, 
an'  go  out  wid  de  carriage,  on' — " 

"Tunder  an*  oge!  but  that's  a  sample  o*  work,  Misthress  Garatty." 
"  Is  it  work  ye  calls  it,  ye  spalpeen,  ye!  Shoore  its  nothin'  at  all 
in  life,  an*  'II  take  yees  no  time,  scarcely ;  an'  its  mendin'  yer  does, 
an  purshooin'  yer  lomin',  yees  ought  to  be  of  evenin's  an'  odd  times, 
if  yees  'ud  find  ayther  industhree  or  since  widin  side  o*  ye  ma  bougoL" 
"  In  coorse  I'll  undertake  it,  Misthress  Garatty,  deor!  an'  ifs  yerself 
I'll  be  blessin'  iviry  night  I  live  on  my  bended  knees,  won't  I?  to  de 
day  o'  me  death  an'  longer.  It  '11  be  a  gmte  thing,  shnorely,  to  be 
own  man  to  a  nde  lady;  an'  if  there's  a  dale  o'  work,  why  de  won 
pair  o'  hands  o'  me  con  bud  be  kept  doin'  an'  gracious  knoes,  its.  that 
I  am  now,  so  I  am,  an'  no  credit  out  on  it,  so  I  have  n't;  for  its  Bar- 
ney here,  and  Bomey  there— on*  de  doore's  to  be  swept  immadiately, 
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an'  knives  to  be  claned  immadiately,  an'  Misther  Charles  wants  hit: 
shoes  immadiately,  an'  I  must  run  for  butther  for  de  cook  imiBadialely»- 
an'  if  I'd  twenty  pair  o'  hands,  an  thirty  pair  o'  feet,  I  couldn't  be- 
quick  enuflC  so  I  cud  n't,  wid  all  their  immadiately's;  an'  its  pm. 
upon  I  am  be  ivery  servant,  high  an'  low,  an'  its  a  blessin'  it  *11  be  lo 
have  but  one  mout'  to  be  orderin'  an*  coUin'  me  about,  for  its  fairly 
sick  o'  heerin'  my  own  name  I  am,  on'  that's  gospel  tmlk.  An' , 
'  whisper*  Misthress  Garatty,  whin  I'd  be  ill,  divil  a  thing  'ud  I  git 
but  dosed  we'  columny  pills ;  an'  1  ax  yees  if  that  same's  usag*  for  a 
Christian,  let  alone  a  Callahan  7" 

"  Ogh,  thin !  be  the  piper  that  piped  afore  Moses,  bud  the  blud'ff  in 
yees,  a'  boughal ;  an'  'tis  yees  '11  be  fit  (o  go  alone,  I'm  judgin',  woneot 
yees  'U  get  a  trifle  o'exparience  to  the  fore." 

"fih,  then !  Wait  'till  a  while  ago,  an^'  if  it  issent  myself  11  Hum 
out  somethin'  beyant  common  on  yer  iiands,  say  me  name's  not  fioi^ 
ney  Mahoney,  so  da" 

After  sundry  vain  inquiries  for  the  Curse  'em  Street  of  Mrs.  Ga- 
ratty, Bamey  at  length  made  out,  in  Curxon  Street;  the  residence  of 
the  Right  Honourable  Lady  Theodosia  Livincourt,  eldest  and  only 
surviving  daughter,  as  the  peerage  testified,  of  his  Grace  the  0uka  i£ 
Heatherland,  from  whose  estates  that  nobleman  derived  his  nama; 
and  which  were  situated  on  the  northern  border  of  Scotland ;  aropla 
in  extent,  and  although  but  partially  cultivated,  bearing  an  appearance 
considerably  more  fhiitful  than  that  of  the  Shetland  Jsles,  or  Novo. 
Zembla.  Being  a  somewhat  sequestered  territory,  by  reason  of  cer- 
tain difficulties  of  approach,  it  was  a  region  seldom  visited  by  strain 
gers;  and  the  noble  scions  of  the  house  of  Heatheriand  might,  with  impu- 
nity, talk  in  unmeasured  terms  of  their  **  estates  in  the  north ;"  and 
which,  barren  though  they  were,  afibrded  them  the  means  of  existing* 
by  strict  economy,  in  the  more  genial  south. 

A  house,  of  dimensions  so  narrow,  that  it  gave  the  idea  of  having 
been  foreed  in  as  a  kind  of  wedge,  afler  the  street  was  buill,  owned 
for  its  proprietor  the  Lady  Theodosia  Livincourt  Its  appearanea 
even  outwardly,  startled  Bamey ;  and  when  his  single  mp  had  gained 
him  admittance,  he  was  still  more  horrified  by  the  air  of  meennasB 
that  pervaded  the  entrance,  so  opposite  to  that  he  liad  been  acen^ 
tomed  to,  **  even  in  the  city*"  His  calculations,  indeed,  on  the  merita 
of  the  court  end  of  the  town,  had  led  him  completely  astray.  Firml]r 
believing  it  to  be  in  every  respect  superior,  he  was  bewildered  on 
entering  the  shabby  abode  of  the  "  rale  lady;"  more  particularly  whan, 
oo  being  ushered  into  her  very  presence,  he  found  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  herself,  her  house,  and  its  worn  out  furniture,  totally  dif^ 
fereitt  from  what  he  had  figured  in  his  mind's  eye,  as  it  was  the  an- 
tipodes of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  so  abundout  in  Finsbuiy  Square. 

A  very  diminutive  figure,  of  indescriboUe  age,  end  attired  in  a 
dressing-gown,  the  original  colour  of  which  might  have  been  sky-Uue, 
or  peapgreen,  but  which,  by  dint  of  long  service,  and  the  influence  of . 
London  smoke,  now  shrouded  its  pretensions  under  a  tint  well  ex- 
pressed in  that  name.  A  pair  of  tipless  gloves,  whose  native  whiteness 
could  not  long  resist,  though  long  it  had  home,  the  attacks  of  the  some 
enemy,  gave  to  view  ten  crescents  of  a  sombre  hue,  terminating  th» 
honorable  fingen  they  but  poiiially  concealed.  No  cap  adorned  the. 
head  of  this  lady :  but  a  firizdy  mass  of  some  filthy  substance,  dis- 
tantly resembling  hair,  and  of  that  mixture  of  iron  grey  of  whidi 
Barney's  "  best  suit"  hod  formerly  been  composed,  was  sufifered  to  do 
duty  in  the  early  port  of  the  day,  to  be  displaced  towards  two  o'clock 
by  the  flaxen  wig  and  ringles  considered  due  to  the  reeeptioo  of  com- 
pony.  On  a  sofa,  which  had  it  possessed  a  tongue,  mi|^t  have  said 
with  the  poetr— 

"  Harder  than  flinty  rock/'  &c 

reposed  f — no!  such  a  thing  was  impossible;  reclined  ¥ — no!  her 
ladyship  never  descended  from  the  perpendicular;  sat  f — ^it  " might " 
be ;  although,  to  judge  from  appearance,  one  would  have  pronounced* 
"  hung  upon,"  to  be  the  correct  expression  for  the  right  painful  positiaQ 
of  the  right  honourable  spinster.  Before  the  said  personage,  and  an 
equally  small,  dirty,  and  dismal  fire,  stood  a  litde  round  table,  whose 
diAgy  damask  bore  on  its  erobla»»ed  surfoce,  <»ie  blue-ond-white  cup 
and  saucer,  one  black  tea-pot,  of  the  comfortless  size  called  "sii^ie 
lady,"  one  red  patterned  plate,  one  green  handled  knife,  one  remaina 
of  a  halfH]uartero  loaf  of  most  untempting  aspect,  one  ditto  dab  of 
shapeless  butter,  one— oh,  honor  of  horron !  one  blue  glass  sugar- 
basin  ;  and  operations  for  the  appropriation  of  these  oocnrately 
described  utensils  had  coomienced,  in  the  consignment  ef  one  tea- 
spoonftil  of  stick-like  hyson  to  the  afineaaid  one  single  lady  tee-poL 

"  Young  man !"  began  the  Lady  Theodosia,  in  a  tone,  the  untied 
tremulousneas  and  fiuntness  of  which  was  only  like,  (with  the  trifling 
reservation  that  none  of  us  ever  yet  heard  of  such  a  thing ;  but  we 
have  imaginations,  gentle  reader,  have  we  not  ?}  you  and  I  then  will 
agreer^it  was  like  Fasia  performing  a  shake  upon  a  penny  whistle. 
There  was  a  sharpness  in  the  sound,  giving  promise  of  shrilly  sooktiog 
upon  occasion,  had  strength  of  body  or  lungs  allowed  it  to  be  so  exer- 
daed.  At  present,  it  was,  however,  by  no  means  A  frightful  voice ; 
and,  as  it  proceeded  in  apparent  gentleness  and  placidity,  Barney  sum- 
moned up  all  his  attention  to  gather  the  meaning  of  its  half  uttered 
expression. 

"  You  are  come  to  seek  service  with  me,  I  understand  T'  continued 
the  lady.  "  Now  you  will  just  listen  until  I  have  done  speaking,  be- 
fbire  you  open  your  lips,  if  you  please.  I  am  about  to  state  to  you  the 
duties  I  should  require  fiom  yeu,  and  you  shall  then  tell  me  if  yoa 
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6el  «|iib1  to  Ibi  place.  You  Men  etraog  and  lieelihy.  I  fear  you 
have  a  kfge  appetite.  Not  that  it  will  be  of  any  importance  to  rae, 
■nee  my  aervanis  are  on  boaid  wages,  but  it  will  be  a  Had  dmin  upon 
yoar  own  pocket  Ycm  must  not  expect  lo  get  any  thing  that  may  go 
ftommy  table.  I  am  vexy  particolar;  and  if  a  monel  of  biead  were 
to  be  cot  off  *my '  loa(  or  a  atngle  potatoe  purloined,  I  ibould  inevi- 
ttUy  dinover  the  Mime." 

**  The  Lord  preserve  us !"  thought  Barney,  but  be  said  nothing. 

**  Yoo  will  have  lo  wait  upon  me  entirely,  ibr  I  aever  pennii  a  wo- 
man servant  to  be  seen  about  me.  Of  ooufBe,  you  go  all  the  errands, 
and,  in  short,  do  every  thing  but  cook  and  make  the  beds.  You  must 
Ittve  no  visitors  of  any  deacripticn  whatever,  and  I  shall  allow  you  to  go 
out  when  I  can  spare  you,  which  may  possibly  be  once  in  two  or  three 
months.    Do  you  consider  yourself  capable  of  undertaking  the  place  7" 

**  Plase  yer  honor's  lady^p— " 

'*  Oh !  what  you  are  an  Irishman,  are  you.  Well,  then,  we  may 
eome  to  terms.    Of  course  you  can  live  on  potatoes?" 

**  I  have  done  that  some,  my  lady,  tho'  I'm  no  ways  petticUer  to 
it  in  de  shape  of  a  diet,  barrin'  I  could  n't  get  no  bettber.** 

**  Certainly !  that's  natural  enough.  Well,  then,  I  see  you  will  do 
very  well,  I  have  no  doubt ;  at  any  rate,  you  may  oome  on  a  month's 
trial,"  iiiterrupted  lady  Theodosia,  anxious  to  prevent  her  victim 
flom  declining  the  ofier,  and  also  to  dismiss  him  without  entering  on 
the  disagreeable  and  plebean  subject  of  wages. 

**  You  will  leave  your  address  below,  and  I  will  see  about  your 
character.  I  have  ne  doubt  it  will  answer.  You  may  go,"  she  ood' 
tinued,  ringing  the  bell :  and  Barney,  whatever  hie  skill  might  be  in 
parrying  an  attack,  or  fighting  shy,  had  neither  talents  for,  nor  practice 
in  this  sort  of  single  handed  encounter*  where,  as  he  said*  '^  ail  da 
tongue  was  o'  one  side." 

Crest  fallen  and  dejectedly  did  he  seek  his  friend  Mrs.  Garratty. 

**  Wey,  thin !  if  that's  a  lady  1  bin  to,  I  nivir  seen  one  afoie,  an' 
may  I  sup  surro'  to  me  dyin'  day,  bud  I  never  wish  to  see  another. 
Womh !  worrah !  what  '11 1  do  at  all  at  all,  an'  she  lakin'  no  denial, 
■or  so  much  as  de  licence  o'  spache  allowed  me.  Ah,  thin !  Mis- 
tfaress  Garatty,  dear,  but  its  what  1  wish  yees  bad  a  bin  wid  me.  Be 
die,  an'  be  dat,  bud  yees  never  seen  such  a  double  dyed  neger  in  all 
your  bom  days ;  an'  skin  a  flint  I'll  go  bail  she  would,  an'  make  lay 
wId  the  parin's.  Oh,  Misthreas  GaraUy,  what  'U  I  do  at  all  at  all 
Mwr 

**  An'  that  worse  may  niver  happen  ye,  Barney,  now.  Ye  graceiess 
imp  of  ingratitude;  that  would  take  me  thnmble,  an'  ieconmiendashon» 
an'  not  so  much  as  *  thank  ye,  hunks,  for  the  loan  o'  yer  shiWUty.* 
Bud  I've  dun  wid  ye.  I  wash  my  hands  clane  an'  clever  o'  yees,  fion 
this  time  out  to  the  day  of  judgement  an'  beyantf  for  a  bom  nat'ral 
ye  are,  an'  niver  '11  cum  lo  luck  nor  grace.  MilUah  muttheis !  is  it 
Wantin'  yer  bread  butUiered  o'  both  sides  yees  are  f  The  Lord  foigive 
yer  ungodly  maw,  that  ixpects  to  be  crammed  like  an  unfeatfaofed 
poult,  ye  gomeril.  Bud  I'll  tell  yees  what  it  is,  my  fiit  lad.  Yees  'U 
just  go  an*  thry  is  it  so  bad  as  ye're  lettin'  on*  all  out,  for  I'm  as  good 
as  led  yees  should  ;  an'  if  there's  a  Gamtty  aes  one  thing,  an'  mmies 
another,  its  not  her  they  call  Judy,  any  how*  Afther  ally  service  is 
no  Inheritance.  Why !  oncet  get  yer  fbttan'  at  the  West  end,  shoorek 
Us  yees  that  '11  have  the  pick  o*  places,  from  this  to  Bally  caUy  dash 
ne  lynch." 

The  latter  part  of  the  argument  hod  weiglit  with  tfie  youik*  and 
tteir  amity  was  renewed,  on  his  pramiaing  to  be  guided  in  ikis  a^ur 
fey  ••  MsMhresa"  Gaiatty. 


THE    REMOVAL. 

Ax.TiiotmH  poweswri  of  remaiitable  oallusity  of  oonscienoe,  yet  Bar> 
■oy  cooU  not  entirely  stifle  the  monitor,  it  whispered  in  his  ear  that 
he  was  about  to  act  an  ungmtoful  part  lowanls  the  benefiictor  who 
had  fod,  eh>thed,  and  instmcied  him.  The  nature  of  his  philosophy, 
aeverthelela,  enabled  him  to  assure  and  re-amure  himself  that  his  own 
pafBonal  advantage  was  a  ocnsidemtiQO  of  decidedly  the  first  import- 
ance <  which  reflection,  backed  by  the  weight  of  his  Milesian  Mood,  and 
Mr.  Slapleton's  hereqr,  detemiined  him  to  let  no  qualms  of  the  said 
tmuUesome  monitor  swerve  him  Aom  his  purpose.  Tho  benefilfe  and 
amiataiiice  he  was  to  shower  upon  every  member  of  his  fomily,  was, 
in  Barney's  eyes,  the  ornamental  part  of  his  plan;  he  placed  it  in  the 
fore-ground  of  his  own  picture)  and  certainly  it  was  the  only  fimture 
in  it  claiming  any  pretensiooa  to  redeem  the  atroci^  of  its  component 


It  may  eeem  a  very  easy  matter  for  a  penon  to  get  *'  out  of  a  goad 
place  and  **  into  "  a  bad  one ;  but  there  are  instances  where  such  a 
ptoeeeding  has  its  difficulties,  and  this  was  one  of  them.  Of  all  the 
plans  for  dischaiging  himself,  that  in  rotation  entered  Baney's  head, 
iwt  one  of  them  seemed  satisfactory  or  feasible.  He  had  not  even  the 
shadow  of  complaint  to  utter,  unless  it  might  be  that  he  was  by  fhr 
better  oflf  than  ho  deserved  to  be.  1V>  say  be  was  hooMsick,  and  must 
return  to  '*  de  groves  of  de  pool,"  could  never  be  credited.  EquaHy 
vatn  would  be  the  profemion  of  illness ;  and  as  certainly  it  would 
bring  upon  him  tlie  doctor  and  his  abhorred  **  calumny  pills." 

"  Well,  de  devil  a  know  do  I  know  what  I'll  say  to  de  masther  at 
■U  at  all,"  muttered  the  perplexed  youth,  as  he  turned  from  side  to 
aide  on  a  bed  that,  tit  month  befbte,  he  would  havo  hesitated  lo  take 
te  lifeeffQr  of  lying  dowa  upon. 


**  I'd  tell  him  de  Ihmth,  wid  all  de  pleasure  in  life,  tv  there  'd  bo 
any  use  in  id.  But  what  geod  is  openin'  yer  sowl  to  a  heretic  ?  f  aix( 
a  bowld  sthroke  's  ah  that's  for  it  Shoore  t'll  tell  liink  at  wousl  its 
me  intention  to  see  de  world  An*  let  hira  make  what  he  can  out  o^ 
that,  any  wa^r.  Its  what  raany's  de  b'yl  dim  afore  me  i  im^  no  traaon 
so  it  issent" 

The  opportunity  of  piUting  this  scheme  in  practice  aoon  oocurred ; 
and  the  audacious  lad  requested  **  lave  to  qiiit  de  premises  as  soon  as 
it  'ud  be  convenient" 

'*  I  do  not  quite  undefsland  what  you  mean,  Baroey.  What  pre- 
mises are  yoB  talking  about  T* 

**  Yer  honor's  boose,  just!  nathin'  more  nor  leas.^' 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say^  you  wish  to  leave  my  service  f  ^  asked  the 
astonished  Mr.  Stepleton. 

"  Its  what  I  some  time  med  up  my  mind  to,  yer  honor.^ 

**  But  what  reason  can  you  possibly  have  for  it|  Bameyt  Are  you 
not  happy  and  comfortable  in  my  family  I" 

*'  Eh,  diin,  it  issent  altogether  in  rq^rd  of  de  want  o'  comforts  an' 
that;  bud-^" 

"  Have  voo  experienced  ill-treatment  at  the  hands  of  any  penon  in 
my  housekhighor  bw?  Do  not  fear  telling  me.  1  insist  on  an  une- 
quivocal answvr." 

** Oh,  I  hsve  net,  yer  honor;  bud  its  sixteen  1*11  be  next  St  Barao- 
bus  day;  an*  its  seein'  sometfain'  o'  de  worid,  so  I  ought  to  bcv  widout 
de  mallest  taste  in  life  of  faut  to  find  of  oil  here.  Me  Uessin'  be 
over  'em.  Its  niver  de  bettber  place  may  be  I'll  get  in  a  mont*  o^ 
Sund'ys,  bud  a  b'y  must  folly  what  he's  bom  to ;  aU*  we  can*t  put  ' 
over  what's  given  out  for  us,  so  we  can*t" 

**  6o  you  think  destiny  has  fovoured  you  with  a  reving  commission, 
do  you  r  said  his  petrified  master.  '**  Buti  my  poor  boy,"  be  added, 
in  a  ooramisereting  tonev  **  reflect  on  what  yoo  are  about  to  da  1  can 
soare^y  yet  believe  you  eerious  in  the  whim  you  have  taken  up.  Let 
me  advise  you  to  be  contented  with  the  station  allotted  you  bare,  and 
which  you  must  be  very  sensible  is  one  far  beyond  what  your  friends 
or  younelf  were  justified  in  expecting  for  you.  tn  fact,  \  took  you 
fitom  them,  and  do  not  feel  justifiisd  in  parting  with  you,  at  all  events 
until  they  are  consulted,  aad  give  you  their  i^vice.  There,  go  down 
slain,  and  think  no  more  of  such  folly.  I  will  endeavour  to  foiget  it; 
although  I  must  add,  that  I  ami  sorry  and  disappointed  to  find  no  tnoro 
grateful  return  for  all  die  kin^mss  yoo  force  me  to  remind  yoo*  I  bav4 
shown  towards  yoo." , 

**  Tis  no  use  to  consult  me  friends,  an^  advice  niver  did  ne  good  to 
Barney,  bod  quite  de  conthmrie ;  its  me  modher  'ud  tell  ye  tbat  same, 
yer  honor,  an'  always  was  border  to  dhrive  than  Driscol's  pig,  an'  that 
banged  Bannaher  lor  conthnuiness  aH  out  An'  whin  iti  to  Cork  tbey'd 
went  to  lake  him,  de  cmtheiv  then  was  no  manes  in  life :  bud  i^w 
him  in  a  purtence  de  rood  to  Mallow,  an'  shoore  he'd  pea  de  hoof  to 
Cork  at  woHst  thin.  8o  its  all  one  that  same  wid  me ;  an'  de  more 
yer  honor  ees  '  Stay  an'  be  eay,*  de  mure  I  won't  be  able  do  one  nor 
de  odor  for  de  bare  life." 

'*  You  are  a  siraoge»  and,  I  fear,  a  good-fbrootbing  crealore,  Bamey. 
However^  t  shall  make  it  my  bosinen  to  inquire  how  you  dispose  of 
yourself;  and  if  it  be  in  a  way  I  consider  unfit  for  yon,  I  shall  most 
certainly  send  yoo  over  to  Cork,  to  your  parents,  ill  as  they  can  aflbrd 
to  have  you  returned  upon  their  hands." 

In  punuance  of  this  deteiminaiion,  Mr.  Btapleton  called  upon  Lady 
Theodosia  livincouiv  whooe  toilet  having  been  more  carefiilly  adjusted 
thqn  on  the  morning  of  Barney's  interview,  he  saw  nothing  positively 
to  dieguat,  though  much  to  oommiserate*  in  the  apparent  poverty  of 
evety  thing  soitoonding  her  ladyship. 

(ki  reflection,  he  considered  that  the  imprudent  boy  might  here  re- 
ceive a  lesson  powecfiil  enoi^^h  to  be  useful  to  him  throi^h  life ;  and 
the  benevolent  man  entertained  even  some  floating  icfea  of  receiTing 
the  '  poniieof  Barney,  at  no  distant  period,  again  into  his  Ikmiijr  (  for 
he  folesaw  that  the  st^e  of  hoosekeeping  to  be  expected  in  Conno 
Street  was  as  widely  dififerent  finm  that  in  Finsbory  Square,  oa  he 
knew  it  vrouM  be  distrctting  to  a  growing  lad  of  immeasurobie 
appetite. 

In  oonaequeneo  of  tUs  improHion,  and  intentkm  of  fotore  fonipve- 
ness^  he  gave  poaitive  instructions  that  no  reproaches  rirauld  be  level- 
led against  the  youth,  but  that  he  should  be  allowed  immedialol|r  to 
depart  to  his  new  place.  **  He  will  soon  *  iM'  though  at  preeenft  he 
cennot '  see,'  his  error,"  said  Mr.  Stapleton ;  ''and  he  will  feel  it  bommo. 
usefully,  and  probably  more  deeply.  If  ooming  in  the  painful  shape  of 
reality)  than  in  the  eqoallF  true,  and  perhaps  deserved  fbiin  of  reproaoti. 
I  have  satisfied  myself  mat  he  is  now  steeled  egunst  that  sometuDSB 
useful  engine,  and  I  am  also  fully  penraaded  of  the  delinai^  it  requires 
itt  its  applicalioii  to  be  of  rsol  use(  I  therefore  roqoest  thol  the  bey 
itaay  reiteita  onmolested  on  the  sofaiect" 

The  only  ihark  of  displeasure  this  good  man  would  allow  hiinself  to 
show  toWaiitIs  his  ungmtefld  protsg^ot  was  in  an  order  sent  to  him  1^ 
James*  that  he  should  moke  no  attempt  to  take  leave  of  any  one  in  th| 
house ;  and  a  deaire  that,  should  misfortune  or  disappointment  asnil 
him,  he  would  apply  to  Mr.  Stapleton. 

Thus  dismissed,  spite  of  his  haitl-heartednees  tBamey  could  not  help 
feeling  that  he  bed,  and  jusdy*  incurred  a  degree  of  di^mcoi  Tbe 
prospect  befota  him,  too,  was  not  sufficiently  invigoratiog  to  lighton 
the  Weight  upbn  his  spirits ;  and  he  ebtered  upon  his  mendi's  proba- 
tion in  Gunmn  Street  without  iny  teqr  brilliant  ideas  of  aamided 
fortune. 

On  noching  hii  new  hom^  bt  Irani  Ihtl  he  had  •iiiyod  jwt  in 
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time^  M  the  cook  informed  him,  to  cany  up  **  my  Lady's  dinner,"  an 
office  which  had  lately  devolved  on  benelf{  **  the  last  man,"  as  she 
fitfther  explained,  having  left  at  a  moment's  notice.  Indeed,  had  she 
cboaen  to  confess  the  fact,  she  could  have  told  the  new  fix>tman  that 
it  was  the  customary  formula  of  departure  fh>m  the  service  of  I^dy 
Theodosia  Livinoourt,  who  contrived  always  to  engage  her  servants 
on  a  month's  trial ;  long  experience  having  proved  to  her  ladyship  that 
ibur-and-twenty  hourH  generally  were  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  it  was 
her  only  chance  of  keeping  one  a  month.  By  this  system,  too,  she 
almost  invariilbly  secured  their  services  gratis ;  since,  if  the  fortress 
were  utterly  untenable  for  the  time  specif^,  she  was  exempted  from 
any  claim  of  wages  they  might  otherwise  have  brought  against  her. 

Barney  having  deposited  his  wardrobe  within  a  small,  dark  pantry, 
pointed  out  to  him  under  the  high  sounding  name  of  *' Butler's  room;" 
and  which,  nearly  twelve  feet  square,  contained  the  china,  plate,  and 
glass,  of  his  honourable  mistreas,  besides  a  small  truckle  bedstead  des- 
tined for  the  reception  of  the  principal  part  of  himself  during  the  night ; 
of  dimensions  so  narrow,  that  to  turn  over  in  it  was  not  to  be  thought 
of;  and  so  short,  that  either  the  feet  or  the  head  (at  the  optnn  of  the 
occupant)  were  &in  to  put  up  with  the  temponuy  accommixiation  of  a 
chair  placed  at  either  end.  The  only  light  admitted  into  this  apart-, 
ment,  was  what  is  called  a  "  borrowed"  one,  consisting  of  three  panes 
of  glass  placed  in  the  wall  of  the  adjoining  kitchen,  and  so  near  the 
ceiling  thereof,  as  to  be  out  of  all  reach  of  duster,  or  even  broom.  A 
long  accumulation  of  smoke  and  dirt  had  lefl  little  more  than  the 
frame-work  visible ;  and  Barney  trembled  for  his  shins,  as  he  groped 
about,  in  seeking  his  way  out  of  this  miserable  chamber.  It  was  no 
time,  however,  for  gloomy  reflections :  an  important  oflice  await«d 
him.  He  had  never  been  entrusted  to  do  more  than  assist  in  waiting 
at  Mr.  Stapleton's  table;  but  here,  the  whole  weight  of  the  business 
fell  upon  his  shoulders,  and  he  folt  that  some  exertion  was  requisite, 
to  acquit  himself  satis&ctorily,  more  especially  as  he  viras  somewhat 
tired  of  his  long  walk. 

Considering  that  **  dinner"  is  a  meal  universally  professed  and  looked 
upon  as  the  principal  one  of  the  day,  it  is  quite  marvellous  to  behold 
the  endless  variety  of  shapes  under  which  it  meets  our  eye.  Our  in- 
experienoed  **  butler"  had  wimessed  but  two  examples  of  the  species; 
namely,  a  bowl  of  smoking  and  **  smiling"  potatoes,  and  the  bountiful 
repast  of  Finsbury  Square.  His  astonishment,  therefore,  was  great, 
nay,  more,  it  was  painful,  when  summoned  again  by  the  cook,  with 
the  inlelligeDce  that  **  dinner  was  dished."  On  |wo  small  ooverless 
dishes,  he  beheld  two  flounders,  and  three  potatoes:  a  boat,  (not  a  jolly 
boat,)  with  B(xne  darkish  looking  melted  butter,  completed  the  contents 
of  his  tray.  He  was  told,  tiiat  my  lady  kept  her  own  loaf  in  the 
*'  chiffy-near ;"  and  he  looked  round  with  a  disappointed  air,  in  hopes 
of  discovering  a  second  course  in  ptogrem :  all  he  saw  was  the  cook 
preparing  her  own  tea-things ;  and  he  set  forward  with  a  heavy  heart 
and  a  light  load. 

*'  Oh,  you  are  come  ?  that's  well,"  was  Lady  Theodosia's  reception 
ci  our  hero.  And  being  a  sentence  not  exactly  requiring  an  answer, 
received  none,  for. Barney  felt  a  considerable  diminution  of  his  usual 
loquacity;  a  sensation  that  was  not  relieved  on  witnessing  her  lady- 
ship^ ai  indeed  might  naturally  be  expected,  and  with  tolerably  keen 
relish,  clear  the  entire  contents  of  her  two  dishes. 

Barney's  appetite  was  not  of  that  kind  which  ebbs  and  ffows  with 
the  spirits;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  constant,  never-failing  guest;  in- 
deed, his  father  had  more  than  once  remarked  upon  it — **  Fair,  then, 
I've  hard  of  a  b'y*s  appetite  that  comes  an'  goes,  hod  be  de  hokey,  I 
blive  Barney's  there  cams  an'  stays." 

Barney  descended  with  his  emptied  tray,  and,  as  a  last  hope,  in- 
quired **  What  was  to  folbw  ?" 

"  The  carriage  will  be  here  for  j^u  to  follow,  by  the  time  3rou*ve 
cleared  away,"  returned  the  cook.  "  If  you  meant  any  thing  in  the 
shape  of  second  course,  'tis  seldom  my  lady  will  trouble  you  in  that 
way;  except  when  she  lias  a  couple  of  eggs,  (and  that's  a  dinner  she's 
mighty  fond  of,)  I  send  them  up  at  twice,  'cause  she  prefers  them  hot 
and  hot  like.  She  has  but  a  small  appetite,  and  never  eats  more  than 
goes  up.  Sometimes  not  that .-  the  shells  come  down  again  roosUy. 
But  don't  stand  staring  there,  for  she's  going  to  I  don't  know  how 
many  fine  parties  to-night;  so  you'd  better  make  haste  and  get  your 
tea.     I  suppoie  you  brought  some  with  you,  and  a  loaf?" 

Barney  had  brought  neither,  and  for  very  suflicient  reasons — be  did 
not  possess  a  sixpence  in  the  world,  but  he  declared  his  hopes  of  ob- 
taining a  loan  from  Mrs.  Garatty  the  following  day;  on  consideration 
of  which,  he  was  allowed  to  partake  of  the  scanty  fute  before  him. 

The  carriage  soon  ratded  up  to  the  door,  and  bore  the  Lady  Theo- 
dosia from  one  fine  house  to  another,  for  the  space  of  five  good  hours. 
Her  ladyship,  indeed,  had  no  lack  of  invitations  to  the  mansions  of  the 
great  and  die  wealthy.  Her  rank  was  a  letter  of  mark  with  both 
classes ;  and,  although  the  smallness  of  her  house  and  circumstances 
were  well  known  to  preclude  any  return  of  these  civilities,  yet  "  the 
name  was  no  disgrace  in  any  party;  and  her  equipage,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, was  unexceptionable.'* 

Twelve  o'clock  approached.  Baiiiey  had  penetrated  the  interior 
of  two  or  three  very  handsome  ha]Ia»  filled  with  equally  fine  pow- 
dered lackeys ;  but  no  symptoms  of  <*  feeding"  had  met  his  craving 
eyes,  nor  had  there  appeared  the  smallest  intention  on  Ihe  part  of  his 
kmnging  companions  to  explore  the  k>wer  regions  for  supper — 
Uunny  he  Went  out,  and  hungry  he  returned.  Both  hungry  and 
<»U  \«  retired  (o  hit  wretched  pallet^  and  theta  he  fiuriy  blubbered 
hii&Mlf  ft>  al^p. 
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The  following  morning,  and  before  **  my  lady"  was  likely  to  require 
his  attendance^  he  sought  once  more  the  Earl  of  Cork's  residence,  and 
gained  access  to  Mrs.  Garatty.  To  her  he  explained  and  exfntiated 
on  the  miserable  state  of  things  to  which  her  reckless  will  had  con- 
signed him;  concluding  the  melancholy  narrative  with  a  request,  that 
she  would  advance  him  a  small  sum  for  present  exigencies,  and  pro- 
mising duly  to  repay  the  same  when  hi«  month's  wages  should  be- 
come duo. 

**  In  coone  its  what  I  couUn*t  be  refusin*  the  son  of  her  that  stood 
me  friend  when  I'd  no  other,"  returned  the  kind-hearted  Irish  woman; 
"  though  its  litde  I  tout'  yees  'ud  be  wantin*  for  any  thing,  oncet  ye*d 
get  the  place,  Barney,  my  heart;  bud  there's  no  knoein',  so  there 
issent,  what's  inside  of  a  house  'till  yees  are  fairly  there ;  an'  I'd  be 
sorry  to  see  one  o'  de  name  o'  Mahoney  in  want,  an'  me  able  to  help; 
so  Barney,  my  b'y,  here's  a  tlirifle ;  an'  He  knoes,  (casting  her  eyes 
upwards,)  its  not  much  de  likes  o'  me  has  to  spare ;  jist  to  git  yees  a 
pinch  o'  tay  an'  a  dust  o*  sugar,  be  way  o'  dacency  afor*  the  cook, 
an'  she  an  Englisher ;  but  doant  be  usin'  it  now,  be  no  m^ana.  but 
come  in  here,  its  but  a  step,  whin  yees  wants  a  male,  an'  ils  hard  but 
Judy  Garatty  '11  find  enuflffor  the  likes  o'  ye,  an'  niver  wrong  nobody 
ayther, — weVe  none  o'  yer  boord-wage  scrimpagin  ways  here.  The 
Lord  be  praised  for  all  things !" 

During  this  speech,  her  auditor's  attention  had  been  entirely  devoted 
to  the  disposal  of  some  cold  viands  she  had  placed  before  ium;  and, 
when  every  scrap  of  the  same  had  vanished  from  mortal  view,  he 
gained  leisure  to  reply. 

*'  De  holy  St  Patrick,  an'  all  his  saints,  now  an*  for  iver  reward 
yees,  Mistrecn  Garatty,  dear ;  an'  its  yees  have  saved  me  from  dyin' 
in  a  land  o'  pliiity ;  hd  it  in.  Oh.  MislresR  Garatty.  had  yees  a  seen 
what  I  seen!  no  longer  ago  than  yesterday:  me  mistress— that's  me 
Lady— 41  pickin'  de  bones  of  thim  two  mites  o'  floundlhers,  an'  me 
standin'  behind  wondtherin'  'od  she  lave  skin  or  fin  o*  de  two,  o' 
them ;  an'  de  praties  one  ather  de  other  foU3ring,  as  why  should  n't 
they;  it  uddint  a'  bin  moaners  on  'em  to  lare  them  two  poor  dabs  o' 
fishes  willy  wallyin'  about  upon  an  empty  stummick,  so  it  uddent: 
an'  whin  I'd  taken  down  de  praty  palins  an'  run'd  up  to  try  'od  I 
git  de  chance  of  a  hunch  o'  bread,  there  it  was  locked  up  in  de 
chickynear,  an*  no  chance  o'  bite  or  sup  at  all  at  all  for  Barney.  Den, 
I  hard  we  was  a  goin'  to  me  Lord  this,  an'  me  Lady  tother's,  an', 
thinks  I,  we'll  be  ofiered  something  be  de  vray  o'  reficshmtot,  in 
cooise;  an'  de  Lord  a'mercy  upon  de  first  malx^Kany  1  gets  me  two 
feet  undher,  for  its  supper,  an'  breakfast,  an'  dinner  I'll  maka  o'  de 
one  male,  wonst  I  cum  across  it !  ses  I.  But  I  need  nt  a'  counted 
me  chickens,  for  de  hen  was  n't  hatched  to  lay  de  eggs  on  'em;  an* 
devil  a  bit  o'  supper  I  seen,  high  or  low,  ad'  we  out  de  whole  night, 
so  we  was.  An'  now  its  what  it  foothera  me,  so  it  does,  Mistress 
.  Garatty,  to  think  what  use,  or  is  it  right  in  her  head  me  Lady  is,  to 
deny  herself  vittals  an'  that,  an'  keep  a  pair  o*  coach-horses;  she'd  git 
a  good  male  6*  mate  out  on,  an'  she  to  sell  *em,  doant  ye  seef" 

**  It  issent  for  such  as  ye,  Barney,  to  think  to  undhersland  the  ways 
o'  the  quality;  an'  many  on  'ems  to  be  pitied  more  than  ourselTes,  for 
I've  hard  say  that  they  're  obliged  to  keep  up  an  appearance— -that's 
what  they  calls  it;  its  somethin'  I  believe  falls  to  'em  virid  the  title, 
an'  they  'ud  lose  all  their  fortin,  I  judge,  otherways,  so  its  nat'nl 
they'd  wish  to  keep  that,  ye  see,  Barney;  an*  that's  what  makes  'em 
dhrive  about  all  night  an'  day,  like  road,  in  de  streets,  an*  hungry 
many  a  time,  its  little  doubt  but  they  is." 

''  There's  one  thing  just  I  virish't,  Mrs.  Garatty." 

**  An'  what's  that  same,  Barney,  now  f" 

**  I  wish't  I  was  married,  an'  at  home  wid  me  mother>in>law." 

**  Go  your  ways  at  oneest  now,  an'  doant  be  puttin'  me  beyant  all 
patience,  an'  makin'  yeiself  ont  a  bom  idiot,  so  don't.  Shoore  issent 
life  befbore  yees ;  an'  if  this  place  don't  shute,  is  that  a  rason  why 
another  meddent  ?  An'  when  things  is  bad,  issent  it  a  sign  they'll 
mend?  I  ask  you  that  You're  no  more  heart  nor  a  pullett,  so  yon 
have  n't  to  be  hangin'  yer  jaw  as  if  yees  had  a  mont's  pinnance  led 
upon  ye,  bersiuse  ye  can't  be  cmmroin'  niomin',  noon,  an'  night!" 

**  What  less  than  a  pinnance  is  it  then,  Misthress  Garatty,  an*  I'll 
throuble  yees,  to  be  nothin'  but  runnin'  up  smtrs  an'  down  stain,  out 
an'  in,  here  an'  tiiere,  wid  nothin'  bud  a  dhried  'natomy  of  a  lady  to 
look  at  above  stairs,  an'  a  blackavised  Jew  of  a  smoke-dhried  cook 
below;  wid  a  dark  hole  to  put  me  head  in,  an'  a  bed  that  cant  hold 
'  bud  de  three  o'  me  four  quarthers,  an*  not  so  much  as  bread  an* 
wather  to  go  to.     Its  betther  off  I'd  be  in  a  jail,  so  it  is." 

"  I  tell  yeee,  its  worse  off  may  be  yees  '11  be  afoore  ye  die,  Barney." 

•*  Badhershin  !*  an'  I've  hard  a  man  must  ate  a  peck  a  dirt  afore  he 
dies ;  but  is  that  a  rason  he  would  ate  it  all  at  a  male,  Misthress 
Garatty  f  But  I  must  go  back,  an'  see  afther  settin'  me  Lady's  break- 
fost  things,  Oh !  be  de  powers,  bod  its  an  iligant  set  it  is,  any  way. 
I'd  like  to  see  what  any  o'  de  servants  in  Finsbury  Square  *ud  »y, 
if  Bupposin*  they'd  see  it,  even  in  de  kitchen.** 


■I 


THE    TWO   TALL    DAUGHTERS. 

Befoue  a  week  had  passed  over,  Barney  most  bitterly  repented  him 
of  the  foolish  step  he  had  taken ;  but  it  vtus  of  no  use  to  repine,  and, 
indeed,  he  had  no  one  to  whom  he  could  descant  upon  his  sufferings; 


*  May  be  so. 
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having  so  completely  worried  Mrs.  Gftntty  with  the  8ul:gect,  that,  at 
length,  she  refhaed  to  listm  to  him,  contenting  henelf  with  bidding 
him  stay  hii  month  oat,  when  alie  would  endeavour  to  find  him  a 
better  aituation ;  explaining  to  him,  that  it  was  his  only  chance  of 
receiving  any  part  of  the  wages  due  to  him.  And  grievously  as  her 
oounael  afflicted  him,  he  wos'reduced  to  the  adoption  of  it  by  reasons 
that  have  influenced  many  a  better  man,  and  in  many  a  better  cause 
— the  failure  of  other  resource.  Pride  forbade  his  applying  for  Mr. 
Stapleton's  forgiveness,  and  kept  him  profoundly  silent  on  the  generous 
ofier  of  that  gentlemen,  which  he  knew  Mrs.  Garatty  would  have 
insisted  on  his  availing  himself  of.  He  still  entertained  hopes  of 
a(Mnelbiog  wonderful  turning  up  for  him,  and  even  contemplated  the 
chances  of  assistance  from  his  brother  Patrick,  when  he  should  become 
an  officer  of  Excise.  His  only  comfort  wtu,  that  each  night,  in  lying 
down  on  his  unaccommodating  pallet,  he  reminded  himself  that 
anotlier  day  of  his  month's  penanco  had  expired.  His  cheeks,  how- 
ever, visibly  iaded,  and  his  body  wasted,  for  it  seldom  happened  that 
his  numerous  avocations  permitted  of  his  accepting  the  kind  offices  of 
Mrs.  Garatty,  and  a  difficult  achievement  it  would  have  been  to  filch 
a  morsel  from  "  my  Lady's"  dinner,  or  to  penetrate  that  sacred  deposi- 
tory, the  chiiibnipr. 

Whether  her  ladyship  perceived  the  inward  decay  and  outward 
sulkinees  of  her  serving  man,  and  augured  from  those  symptoms  that 
"  he  was  not  long  for  the  world  of  Curzon  street,"  is  more  than  I  am 
enabled  to  state,  although  I  consider  it  to  be  a  reasonable  surmise ; 
since  two  dap  before  the  arrival  (as  he  thought)  of  his  release,  she 
accosted  Barney,  who  was  at  the  moment  placing  on  the  little  round 
table  aforesaid,  the  one  single-Iady  lea-pot,  with  its  uncomfortable 
et  ceteras. 

**  Barney,"  said  she,  "  it  is  time  wo  caroo  to  an  understanding 
respecting  the  wages  you  will  have,  if  you  engage  to  tlay  wUk  me." 

Now  Mrs.  Garatty  had  provided  for  this  contingency,  and  had 
instructed  her  young  friend  as  to  the  very  lowest  sum  he  could  pos- 
sibly take,  so  as  to  cover  incidental  expenccs,-  to  feed  himself  on  die 
most  economical  plan,  and  to  secure  the  occasional  luxury  of  clean 
linen.  But  the  sery  smallest  calculation  of  the  prudent  Irish-woman 
was  far,  very  far,  besrond  either  the  ideas  or  means  of  the  Lady  Theo- 
doeia  Livincourt  to  comply  with.  l%e  liiled  up  her  witliered  hands, 
in  astmushment,  at  the  enormous  demand  of  Barney,  which  was  one 
moderately  in  advance  of  Mn.  Garatty's  standard,  and  ofiered  a  sam 
80  immeasurably  below  it,  that  the  half^tarved  and  quite  tired  youth 
boldly  declared  he  eould  not  accept  it. 

*'  Then  you  may  leave  my  house  as  soon  as  you  please,"  returned 
her  Ladyship. 

''  If  you  plase,  me  Lady,  me  mont's  up  o'  Wednesday ;  I  don't  wish 
to  do  any  ^ing  out  o'  coorse,  an'  it  ud  be  more  agreeable  to  recave 
me  mont's  wages,  afUier  I'd  aimed  'em,  then  to  go  off  now  for  de 
sake  of  a  day  or  two." 

"  A  month's  lo^  are  you  talking  about  f"  said  her  Ladyship.  **  You 
foi^et,  young  man,  that  you  came  on  trial ;  and,  as  I  find  you  do  not 
at  all  answer  my  expectations,  I  desire  you  will  go  about  your  busi- 
neas,  and  that  within  an  hour  of  the  present  time." 

**Och!  murther,  murther!  its  now  I'm  ruinated  all  out,  root  an* 
branch,  handle  an'  blade !"  muttered  Barney,  as  he  packed  up  his 
stock  of  wearing  apparel,  which  certainly  had  gained  no  more  than 
himself  in  improvement  during  his  sojourn  at  the  "  west  end."  "How 
'U  ivir  I  shew  de  face  o'  me  to  Misthress  Garatty,  ayther  ?  an'  no 
manes  to  pay  what  I've  horrid  on  her;  bud  fiice  her  I  must,  for  its  de 
oney  frind  I  got  in  de  world  lifl  to  me  {  de  more  fool  me  t9  be  trowin' 
'em  from  me,  as  if  they'd  be  as  plinty  as  sclate  stones.  What  'U  I  do 
at  all  at  all  now  V* 

Te  Lord  Cork's  house  he  repaired,  but  with  a  very  diflerent  aspect 
from  that  assumed  at  his  first  visit,  when  he  so  boldly  inquired  if  his 
liordship  were  "  widin."  Having  now  attained  the  privilege  of  entree, 
by  moans  of  that  useful  appendage,  t'  the  airy  steps,"  he  soon  made 
his  way  to  his  only  friend,  as,  indeed,  he  had  somewhat  accurately 
designated  her. 

**  Now,  Misthress  Garatty,  dear,  what  'U  yees  be  sayin'  for  yer  bom 
lady,  that's  brote  me  widin  an  inch  o'  my  life,  its  what  she  has,  be 
starvin*,  an'  ];nnchin'  me  very  inside  out  o'  me,  an'  now  turns  me  out 
upon  de  wide  world,  widout  so  much  as  a  charackther  to  me  back,  or 
a  praty  to  put  in  me  mout*,  or  de  manes  o'  gettin'  that  same.  May  de 
devil's  blessin'  light  upon  her,  wherever  she  goes,  an'  all  his  imps  fly 
off  wid  herself,  for  a  scrimpin*,  starvation,  blackavised  harridan  as  she 
is,  wid  her  wig  an'  her  fme  carriage,  ayeh !  An'  weorin'  my  shoes 
out  it  is  I  been,  an'  niver  the  ha'porth  o'  satisfaction  I  got  for  that, 
nor  nothin'  but  oney  sour  looks  an'  an  empty  stumraick ;  an'  1  s'pose 
that's  quality  feedin',  Misthress  Garatty;  but  there  niver  was  a  Maho- 
ney,  let  alone  a  Callaghan,  that  found  it  asy  to  fatten  on  that  same, 
I'm  ihinkin'." 

"Death  alive!  Barney  alanna!  is  it  thmth  ye're  tellin'  me?  an' 
why  didn't  yees  stop  yeer  mont'  out  ?" 

"  I  Say  that !  Agra!  mebbe  I  uddent  be  let;  an'  more  nor  that,  its 
my  belief  its  niver  intended  to  slop  I  was,  so  I  wasn't;  for  de  cook 
tells  me  they've  had  fourteen  footmen  vridin  de  twelve  mont's,  so  its 
not  to  bo  tout'  any  on  'em  kept  their  places  long.  An'  de  cook  her- 
self oney  stays  becase  she  has  'nt  exactly  a  charackther,  an'  gets  ped 
the  does;  an'  its  no  matther,  my  lady  sea,  about  a  characther  for  a 
woBsan  sarvent,  becase  she  lives  belo*.  Bud,  Misthress  Garatty,  now» 
<pyhat  ud  harum  me,  bud  I'd  take  de  law  on  her  ?" 

M  lliat's  thrue,  for  ye,  Barney.    Tis  yer  mothers  son  11  moke  her 


jig  in  her  jacket,  if  there's  law  to  be  had  in  England,  or  justice  ayther. 
How  much  was  id  yees  was  to  have  be  quarlher,  avick  ?" 

"Oh,  thin,  divil  a  know  meself. knows  that  same,  be  rason  there 
niver  was  a  word  betune  de  two  on  us  about  it  at  all  at  all,  till  this 
momin',  1  tell  yees,  an'  then  indeed  my  lady  didn't  jusdy  say  what 
she'd  be  expectin'  to  pay  me,  bud  oney  bid  me  take  me  fut  in  me 
hand  an'  lave  de  pbce.  Bud  in  coorse,  I'll  have  a  right  to  me 
wages,  Misthress  Garatty,  won't  I  ?" 

"  Its  a  bad  look  out  for  ye,  Barney,  I'm  ihinkin',  if  ye've  no  betther 
hoult  than  me  lady's  conscience  for  it,  an'  she  a  duke's  daughter,  to 
say  nodiin'  o'  bein'  a  forrincr.  An'  what's  to  be  dun  I  dunnow;  but 
yees  '11  just  get  a  half  bed,  or  such  a  thing,  some  pUice,  an'  I'll  see 
an*  move  de  airth  itself,  so  I  will,  to  get  yees  somethin' or  odier, 
sooner  than  yees  ud  go  back  to  the  sod,  for  issent  it  more  mout's  than 
Murphys  they  have  of  an  odd  dme;  an'  its  yerself  knocs  that  same, 
Barney,  so  yees  does." 

For  a  very  trifling  sum  our  hero  obtained  the  half  of  a  bed,  to  be 
shared  widi  a  young  carpenter,  in  an  apartment  which,  although  at 
the  boasted  **  west  end,"  was  even  by  many  degrees  inferior  to  that 
he  had  occupied  in  Curztm  Street.  A  duily  visit  to  Mrs.  Garatty,  in 
the  hope  of  her  having  heard  of  some  means  of  subsistence  for  him, 
and  to  receive  such  scraps  of  food  as  she  could  spare  him,  was  his 
chief  occupadon :  having  voraciously  devoured  the  insufficient  morsels, 
he  would  spend  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  wandering  from  shop  to 
shop,  repeating  the  wearisome  and  fruidcus  irK)uiry  for  "  a  situation.'* 
Passing  along  Piccadilly  one  day,  he  slopperl  to  refresli  his  ears, 
(the  only  organ  to  be  fed  gratis  in  London,)  by  listening  to  the  con- 
versation of  a  group  of  paviors  from  his  native  land,  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  never-ending  operation,  of  reimving  that  persecuted 
street.  It  wns  but  seldom,  since  he  had  been  in  London,  that  the 
reminiscence  of  Blackpool  had  been  forced  upon  him  by  the  voice  of 
his  coimtrymcn ;  and  ^^hether  it  wos  owing  to  the  deplorable  state  of 
his  circumstances,  or  to  some  unusual  accession  of  sendment,  would 
be  difficult  to  determine ;  but  afler  standing  a  considerable  time  with 
his  back  against  a  lamp-post,  greedily  drinking  in  the  once  familiar 
sounds,  lie  at  length  burst  forth  with  a  vehement  Ullagone !  ending 
in  a  profuse  shower  of  tears,  and  the  exclaraation, — "  Och  bone !  ech 
hone !  fadher  an'  modher !  why  'ud  ye  port  de  poor  b*y,  an*  sind  him 
to  a  forrin  land,  to  be  starved  an*  kilt  wi'  could  an'  hunger,  so  I  am. 
Oh,  ullagone !  ullagone !  wliat  '11 1  do  at  all  at  all  f 

Tlie  labourers  paused  on  dieir  pick-axes,  looking  with  commiseradon 

on  Barney ;  and  a  gentleman  at  the  moment  passing,  was  also  attracted 

by  tho  display  of  grief  he  beheld,  and  wished,  if  possible,  to  assuage. 

"  My  poor  boy,"  said  he,  "  you  seem  in  great  distress.     What  part 

of  Ireland  are  you  fromT* 

"  Yeh!  then,  I'm  from  all  parts  of  it  at  prisent — more's  de  pity  !** 
"  Come  with  me,"  said  the  gentleman,  seeing  the  crowd  w«ra,  as 
usual,  evincing  their  readiness  to  collect,  on  this,  or  any,  the  moat 
trivial  occasion.  He  led  the  boy  away  into  a  less  public  street ;  and, 
as  they  proceeded,  drew  from  the  now  open  heart  of  poor  Barney,  a 
full  account  of  his  life  and  misfortunes,  as  he  tenderly  named  them, 
since  his  arrival  in  London.  At  the  same  time  expressing  such 
(apparently)  sincere  contrition  for  his  ungrateful  desertion  of  Mr. 
Stapleton's  family,  as  completely  won  upon  the  pity  of  his  auditor. 

"  What  Stapleton  is  this,  who  was  so  kind  to  you  ?  I  know  a 
family  of  that  name,  residing  in  Finsbury  Square,  could  it  be  the 
same?" 

*•  Ah,  thin,  it  was  yer  honor,  an'  no  other ;  an'  its  I'm  the  misfor^ 
tunit  crethur,  so  I  am,  iver  since  wonst  I  lift  the  kiver  o*  that  house, 
so  I  am.  Its  chated  out  o'  me  rights  I  l)een,  besides  starved,  an* 
wearing  out  me  bewtiful  does,  an'  de  niver  a  know  does  Bamey 
know  where  he  '11  get  another  shute  to  hiJs  back,  nor  which  way  to 
turn  him,  so  he  does  n't." 

"  You  shall  be  taken  care  of  in  my  house,"  said  Mr.  Temple,  •*  at 
all  events,  undl  I  hear  Mr.  Stapleton's  account  of  you.  If  thatehvuld 
be  satisfiictory  respecting  honesty  and  your  general  principles,  I  will 
see  what  can  be  done  for  you." 

**  De  blessed  vargin  an'  all  de  saints  be  about  yer  honor,  for  an 
honorable  gentleman  that  ye  are ;  an*  as  like  Mr.  Stapleton  himself, 
God  bless  him,  in  regard  of  kindness  to  a  poor  b'y,  as  one  pig's  like 
anoddier.  Oh !  bud  if  iver  such  anodier  piece  o'  luck  would  turn  up, 
may  be  it  issent  Barney  'ud  be  de  b'y  to  be  stiddy  an*  grateful,  so 
he  'ud." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  Mr.  Temple's  door  in  South  Audley 
Street  The  youth  was  established  in  the  stable  offices,  undl  a  letter, 
immediately  addressed  to  Mr.  Stapleton,  should  decide  Mr.  Temple 
how  to  dispose  of  him. , 

"  The  boy's  grief  seems  so  genuine,"  wrote  the  latter,  "  and  his 
appearance  so  miserably  emaciated,  that  I  am  willing  to  hope  there 
is  the  germ  of  good  conduct  fhmly  implanted  in  him,  and  that  proteo- 
d(Xi  and  bread  may  not  unworthily  be  bestowed  upcm  him.  I  am 
willing  to  give  him  a  trial,  as  under  footman,  if  I  hear  from  you  that 
he  is  sober  and  honest" 

Mr.  Stapleton  rejoiced  in  the  opportimity  of  agaiir  serving  this 
"  prodigal  son,"  and  the  affiur  was  very  soon  arranged.  Mr.  Temple's 
faimily  was  large,  and  an  addidoniri  man  happened  just  at  that  moment 
to  be  a  desideratum. 

Although  possessed  of  a  liberal  fortune,  yet,  as  it  consisted  of  landed 
property,  and  was  not  subject  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  an  income 
derived  from  mercantile  speculadons,  (which,  except  in  some  solitary 
instances  of  sn  imvaried  ooone  of  succees,  afford  painful  proofs  of  the 
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UHteWlity  of  trade,)  Mr.  Temple  was  called  upon  this  year  rather  to 
ezoeed  his  usual  rate  of  expenditure,  on  the  plea  of  the  positiTe 
necessity  felt  by  Mn.  Temple,  to  acoomplirii  a  match  for  one,  at  least, 
if  not  for  two,  of  her  daughters,  before  the  period  of  their  annual 
return  to  Lincolnshire. 

She  had  taken  the  somewhat  hazardous  step  of  introducing  a  second 
Biiss  Temple,  notwithstanding  the  first  had  gone  through  the  custo- 
maiy  process  of  the  previous  season  without  having  **  succeeded,"  to 
use  the  true  Almack's  expression. 

She  had,  however,  weighty  reasons  for  her  adoption  of  this  plan? 
She  had  seven  remaining  daughters  progressing  in  the  fens  of  Lincoln- 
shire, under  the  snperintendance  of  a  German  governess ;  the  said 
"  seven  sisters"  treading  most  inconveniently  close  upon  the  footsteps 
of  the  two  elder  (though  scarcely  taller)  Misses  Temple.  Besides, 
tbe  only  pretension  to  beauty  posseised  by  any  and  all  of  the  Misses 
Temple,  was  that  of  complexion  ;  and  what  mother  is  not  aware,  that 
three  seasons  are  a  "  receipt  in  full"  for  claims  so  humble  ? 

It  was  truly  provoking,  nay,  unfortunate,  (Mrs.  Temple  hesitated 
not  to  declare,)  that  nine  girls  ahould  be  saddled  upon  one  mother ; 
and  still  more  distressing  that  these  nine  "  foolish  virgins"  should  grow 
up  as  like  each  other  as  «  peas  in  a  pod,"  and  nearly  as  similar  in 
me.  The  Temple's  were  a  tall  race :  at  fourteen  they  had  all  arrived 
at  the  Temple  standard,  of  five  feet  eleven ;  and  Mrs.  Temple  could 
not  avoid  die  mortification  of  overhearing,  asr  she  entered  a  room, 
•ome  one  utter  the  standing  joke  ofy — »•  Here  comes  Mrs.  Temple, 
and  her  too  tall  daughters." 

There  was  her  fKend,  Mrs.  Barringlon  r  who  "  could"  pity  her, 
although  the  mother  of  eight  unportion^  girls  ?  Look  at  the  differ* 
ence !  No  two  of  the  fturington^s  were  alike.  Julia  Barrington 
was  a  splendid  blonde.  Maria,  a  merry  little  brunette.  Anna  was 
flhSrt,  and  of  delicate  figure.  Chaslotte  large,  tall,  robust,  and  fresh 
ooioared.  In  ftct,  Mrs.  Barrington  might  safoly  adventure  her  whole 
•tock  in  trade  in  the  market  at  once ;  and,  it  was  well  known,  she 
had  done  ao  in  one  or  two  instances  most  successftiDy,  for  **  every 
body"  remembered  when  first  Colonel  Strathspey  began  to  dangle  in 
their  train,  how  **  nobody"  thought  but  it.  was  Miss  Barrington  who 
had  caught  him ;  and  Mrs.  Barrington  went  so  for  as  to  launch  out  to 
€|iiiD  in  praise  of  the  '*  chosen  one,"  as  she  thought  her,  when  the 
languid  admirer,  applying  his  glass  to  his  eye,  and  levelling  the  same 
vpon  the  indolent  Caroline,  who  was  prevailing  on  herself  to  walk 
duoqgh  a  quadrille,  he  uttered,  with,  for  him,  unusual  spirit,—-**  If 
there's  one  thing  I  admire.  Mis.  Barrington,  it  is  sentiment!" 

<*  Ah!  indeed,  colonel!"  returned  the  wily  matron,  as,  following  the 
direetion  of  his  f^iam  she  adroitly  oontinuedy — **  ah !  then,  Caroline 
would  be  exactly  to  your  taste.  Really,  that  dear  girl's  feelings  are 
so  acute,  her  sensibilities  so  powerful,  I  positively  tremble  for  her 
Ihtnie  fote ;  so  moch« — indeed  all, — Colonel  Strathspey,  depends  on 
the  Judicious  selection  of  a  partner  for  life ;  I  may  candidly  own  to 
yoUf  I  am  at  a  loss  to  fix  upon  an  eligible  match  for  Caroline,  i  assure 
you  she  lainis  at  the  bare  recital  of  woe,  and  I  am  obliged  to  take  an 
immense  bag  of  change  out  with  me  in  the  carriage,  to  give  the  b^- 
gars,  or  her  eyes  would  be  absolutely  spoiled  by  weeping,  in  three 
weeks*  time,  in  London.  Philippe,  as  I  was  remarking  to  you,  a  little 
ago,  Colonel  Strathspey,  Philippe  is  certainly  a  very  fine,  and  a  very 
amiable  girl ;  but,"  she  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  **  she  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared vrith  Caroline  in  my  opinion,  ColoneL  Yon  see,"  she  pursued, 
confidentially  bending  towards  her  prey,  **  you  have  penetrated  die 
weakness  of  the  mother's  heart ;  but  to  tell  you  the  truth,  the  world 
in  general  have  not  that  delicacy  of  taste  which  enables  them  to 
peroeive  Caroline's  superiority,  aiid  I  seldom  expect  her  to  be  truly 
appreciated." 

**  We  have  all  been  quite  mistaken,"  said  Mrs.  Barrington,  address- 
ing her  daughters  on  the  monung  following  this  discovery  of  the  lover's 
raid  olyect  of  pursuit ;  **  I  am  sure  I  thought,  as  we  all  did,  it  was 
Phitippa  the  colonel  meant  to  have ;  and,  aAer  all,  it  seems  Caroline 
ia  to  be  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Strathspey.  It  is  no  matter,  my  dears," 
she  continued,  perceiving  the  distanced  Philippe  look  a  little  cres^ 
ftllen,  **  you  may  be  sure,  with  my  management  you  will  all  be  estap 
blished  satisfiictorily,  and  it  can  bo  of  no  sort  of  ccmsequence  which 
of  you  go  first,  or  to  whom.  Caroline,  my  love !  Colonel  Strathspey, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  will  call  this  morning.  I  ^ould  wish  you  to 
put  on  that  sweet  little  Swiss  cap  you  look  so  well  in ;  and,  remember, 
languor  is  the  colonors  passion.  When  he  comes,  Phpij^pa,  you  had 
better  give  orders  in  the  hall  that  no  one  is  to  be  admitted ;  and  per- 
hapsr— I  dara  say,  you  have  letters  to  write,  or  would  like  to  walk,  so 
3ron  need  not  slay  iiL" 

It  is  for  want  of  a  little  manoeuvring  of  this  kind  that  many  a  good 
match  is  missed,  causing  women  of  no  judgment  or  penetration  again 
and  again  to  perform  their  annual  joumies  to  town  with  the  same  load 
of  merchandise^ — the  same  undiminished  pack. 

What  vrill  you  have  of  itf — ^In  six  weeks  Caroline  Barrington  be- 
came Mrs.  Strathspey;  and,  at  her  wedding  breakfast,  Philippe  looked 
ao  bewitchingly  lovely,  diat  Sir  Henry  fiffanvers  decided  his  long 
wavering  mind  on  the  sul^ect  of  surrender,  and  the  lucky  Philippa 
lafl  town  Lady  Manvers :  so  she  had  nothing  to  complain  of.  To  be 
aure,  Sir  Henry  was  a  profligate  and  a  spendthrift;  but,  in  considera- 
tion of  these  *'  peculiarities,"  a  liberal  settlement  was  iiunsted  on  in 
her  favour;  thus  she  enjoyed  the  luxuries  of  a  splendid  house  and 
equipage,  during  the  few  years  it  required  to  run  through  the  re- 
mainder of  his  property,  at  the  end  of  which  time  there  remained  to 
ber  » liberal  jointure,  and  he  provided  himself  with— «  pistol. 


Few  mothers,  however,  have  tlie  luck,  or  the  address,  which  you 
will,  of  Mrs.  BarringtorL  This  was  a  melancholy  truth  frequently 
admitted  by  Mrs.  Temple,  as  she  ga2ed  on  her  long  string  of  milky 
faced  "Templars;"  and  it  was  inmiediately  following  upon  the  exam- 
ple of  Mrs.  Barrington,  that  she  formed  £he  resolaticm  of  coming  to  the 
contest  with  a  daughter  under  each  vring,  not  saying  toherMlf,  *'Thui 
am  I  doubly  fumed,"  buty — ^  Thus  am  I  doubly  burthened." 


THE   WATER  PARTY. 

'*  Rrallt,  Mr.  Temple,  you  have  no  more  consideration  than  an 
infant,  I  must  say !  What  an  opportunity  now  was  here  of  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Stapletons,  if  you  had  called,  instead  of  writing,  for 
this  boy's  character.  The  very  people  of  all  others,  you  know,  I 
wished  to  cultivate." 

*'  Nay,  my  dear,  excuse  me ;  I  thought  you  olijected  to  city  acquaint- 
ances. I  know,  yon  used  to  say,  you  would  not  pay  a  visit  to  tha 
eastward  of  Portland  Place." 

**  That  was  last  year,  Mr.  Temple,  when  I  had  but  one  giri  out 
Is  it  not  a  very  dififerent  case  now  ?  I  osk  you,  with  two  upon  my 
hands,  tmd  this  Maria's  second  season.  Is  it  a  time  to  be  fastidious 
about  east  and  west,  with  nine  such  daughters  as  ours,  Mr.  Temple  ? 
When  you  knew,  too,  the  Stapletons  have  two  sons,  and  are  rolling 
in  riches !" 

**  Which  makea  it  the  more  probable,  my  dear,  that  they  will  expect 
wealth  with  their  son's  wives." 

**  That  1^  no  means  follows.  Do  we  not  move  in  a  certain  circle, 
to  which  the  Stapletons  never  could,  but  by  marriage,  gain  admission? 
and  IB  not  our  rank  in  life  an  equivalent  for  their  money  7" 

*'  Some  merchants  are  apt  to  think  otherwise,  Mrs.  Temple.  Be- 
sides, these  young  Stapletons  may  not  be  marrying  meiL" 

'*  I  declare  you  would  provoke  a  saint !  As  if  cnU  were  not  'marry- 
ing' men  that  can  afford  to  be  so.  Or,  if  not,  it  rests  with  the  judicious 
management  of  mothers  to  make  them  so.  City  youths,  too^  are  of^en 
quite  unacquainted  with  the  game  played  at  this  end  of  the  town,  and 
are  caught  w4th  almost  no  trouble." 

**  In  that  case,  my  dear,  it  is  a  pity  you  did  not  take  luivantage  of 
this  'golden  opportunity,'  to  have  opened  an  intimacy  with  Mrs. 
Stapleton." 

**  I  agree  wi&  you,  Mr.  Temple :  indeed,  like  most  other  things 
you  undertake,  it  vras  but  half  done,  for  you  omitted  all  the  questions 
of  most  importance ;  and,  in  fact,  I  do  not  consider  it  would  be  right 
or  prudent  to  admit  the  lad  into  the  house  on  the  slight  recommeiKlaF* 
tion  given  by  his  late  master;  and  I  quite  feel  that  I  ougfu  to  call 
upon  MrB.Saipleton,  to  satisfy  myself  on  die  subject  Conunon  pru- 
dence demands  it" 

What  a  comfortable  conclusion  it  is  to  arrive  at, — that  of  finding 
ourselves  imperatively  called  on  to  do  the  thing  we  wish. 

**  You  may  sneer,  Mr.  Temple ;  but,  if  ]rou  were  the  mother  of  nine 
urunarried  daughters — " 

**  Since  they  are  so  aimoying  to  you,  my  love,  I  could  willingly 
have  dispensed  with  the  honour  of  being  their  fother.  These  are 
matters,  however,  it  is  quite  in  vain  to  complain  of.  So  do  not  des- 
pond :  Uie  girls  will  all  do  very  well  in  time,  no  doubt" 

**  Time  is  not  the  thing  exactly  to  assist  their  well-doing,  Mr.  Tem- 
ple. Do  you  observe  that  the  delicacy  of  Maria's  skin  is  considerably 
diminished  vrithin  the  last  six  months  ?  And  have  you  happened  to 
notice  a  pimple  that  has  been  on  her  chin  these  three  days  ?  I  can 
safely  assert,  I  have  not  enjoyed  two  hours  sound  sleep  since  I  de- 
tected that  pimple !  Of  all  other  things,  I  dread  eruptions ;  and  on 
skins  so  fair  there  is  no  palliative.  Besides,  you  know,  it  is  supposed 
to  run  in  families,  and  if  you  produce  one  pimply  girl,  (and  she  the 
eldest,)  you  may  as  well  throw  up  your  cards.  Mo  good  can  ensue. 
So  that  you  see,  if  I  could  secure  one  of  the  Stapleton's  for  Maria, 
Jane  might  run  another  season :  though,  like  misfortunes,  marriages 
seldom  come  single,  I  notice.  When  once  a  begiiming  is  made,  it  is 
truly  astimishing  sometimes  how  girls  will  get  ofiT;  and  I  should  not 
despair  of  her  going  this  year,  if  her  sister  did  bo« — ^which  would  be  a 
great  thing,  you  will  allow,  my  dear ;  for,  you  know,  Ellen,  and  Ca- 
therine, and  Elizabeth,  are  as  tall  as  they  ever  will  be."  ("  TVdler, 
indeed,  dian  any  one  can  wish  them  to  be,")  sighed  the  anxoius  par 
rent  *•  And  it  would  be  a  grand  point  gained,  for  Maria  and  Jane 
to  be  off  the  books." 

"  The  carriage  is  at  the  door,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Temple. 

«  Then  you  advise  my  going  to  Finabury  Square,  at  once,  my  love  ?" 

"  You  know  best,  my  dear,"  was  her  husband's  reply ;  who,  at  all 
events,  felt  certain  she  would  follow  her  own  inclination  on  this  pomt, 
whichever  side  his  advice  might  lean  to^— and  who  vras  most  heartily 
weary  of  the  sulgect,  of  his  wife,  and  of  his  nine  daughters. 

The  Stapletoiw  had  not  adopted  the  fiishioiiaWe  subterfuge  of  «  not 
at  home ;"  and,  as  they  happened  really  to  be  within,  Mrs.  Temple 
was  admitted,  vrithout  even  the  reference  of  some  surly  porter  to  hit 
list,  previous  to  answering  the  demand. 

She  apologixed  in  neat,  set  phrase,  for  the  liberty  she  viras  (though 
consciously)  taking;  explained  the  motive  of  her  visit  and  launched 
forth  in  a  high  strain  respecting  Mr.  Temple's  universal  benevolence 
of  disposition,  which,  she  avowed,  laid  him  open  to  numberless  iinpo- 
sitions,  and  vras  her  only  plea  in  extenuation  for  having  requested  to 
sea  Miu  Slapleton ;  since  she  really  did  not  feel  henelf  justified,  sha 
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proteited,  in  admitting  into  her  houflehold  the  lad  in  question,  witbout 
having  satisfied  herself  on  the  n^nutest  points  respecting  him. 

Mrs.  Stapleton  gave  a  sliglii  sketch  of  tlie  manner  in  which  Barney 
had  been  received  into  her  service ;  which  sketch  her  visitor  pro* 
nounced  "so"  sat'us  factory,  and  "so"  honourable  to  the  relater,  that  she 
should  ever  lament  she  had  not  sooner  the  pleosure  of  making,  as, 
(bowing,)  she  flattered  herself  she  had  now  done,  Mia.  Stapleton's 
acquaintance,  concluding  by  "  venturing  to  hope,  she  might  send  a  card 
of  invitation  to  a  rout  she  was  to  give  on  the  following  Thursday." 

Good,  innocent  Mrs.  Stapleton,  was  "  obliged,"  "  flattered,"  and  so 
forth,  most  ingenuously;  but  suggested  that  the  distance  from  South 
Audley  Street  almost  precluded  the  possibility  of  availing  herself 

thereof 

"  But  this  young  lady,  my  dear  madam, — surely  you  will  make 
some  little  sacrifice  to  indulge  her  in  the  gaieties  so  agreeable  at  her 
age ;  and,  pardon  me,  you  would  not,  I  trust,  exclude  from  the  circles 
of  fashion,  one  so  formed  to  prove  their  ornament.  I  have  two  daugh- 
ters," (Mrs.  Temple  never  obtruded  the  seven  Lincolnshire  damsels, 
rising,  as  the  tarmere  say,  next  grass,)  "  I  have  two  daughters  who 
will  be  loo  happy  to  make  her  acquaintance.  We  have  engaged  the 
first  musical  talent  at  present  in  England  for  the  evening,  so  that  I 
may  hope  it  would  not  be  time  entirely  thrown  away.  Do,  my  dear 
madam,  allow  me  to  hope,  you  will,  on  this  occasion,  waive  your  gene- 
mi  rule,  and  indulge  ray  requesU" 

"  You  are  exceedingly  kind,  madam,  and  I  am  sure  Fanny  will  be 
delighted  to  come.  Should  the  exertion  lie  too  much  for  me,  (for  in- 
deed I  am  not  fond  of  moving  after  diimer,)  her  father,  or  one  of  her 
brothers,  will,  I  am  sure,  escort  her." 

"You  astonish  me,  madam!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Temple,  elevating 
her  hands  and  eye-brou^  with  all  the  appcanuice  of  surprise.  "  Is  il 
possible  ?  You  will  pardon  the  freedom  of  the  inquiry, — But  can  it 
be  possible  that  you  have  sons  grown  up  ?" 

Now  this  was  a  "  ruse"  that  might  have  been  spared  with  the 
single-purposed  Mrs.  Stapleton ;  she  might  have  thought  of  many 
things,  and  she  might  have  coiyectured  many  reasons  for  a  person's 
visit,  but  il  never  would  have  entered  her  plain  spoken  mind,  that 
M«.  Temple  had  come  for  the  express  purpose  of  "  sourhunting."  She 
therefore  replied,  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  "  Oh  dear,  yes— why 
not  ?  Fanny  is  the  youngest,  to  be  sure  {  but  Fanny's  nineteen,  and 
William,  my  eldest  son,  is  only  twenty^jne :  so  you  see  there  was  not 
much  time  lost  between  them." 

*'  Miss  Stapleton  certainly  look*  much  younger  than  the  age  you 
mention.  But  I  confess  il  was  the  juvenility  of  your  oum  appearance, 
which  led  to  my  surprise.  However,  since  the  case  is  so,  I  have 
only  to  add,  that  eitlier,  or  both  your  sons,  will  be  welcome  in.  South 
Audley  Street,  and  I  shall  not  fail  to  send  them  cards  for  Thursday." 

Mrs  Temple  departed,  highly  satisfied  with  the  result  of  her  ma- 
noeuvre ;  and  the  necessary  formula  having  been  duly  gone  through, 
Thursday  evening  arrived,  and  brought  with  it  Fanny  Stapleton*  to- 
gether with  her  two  brothers,  and  an  apology  that  a  *'  severe  head- 
ache precludefl  her  mother  the  pleasure,"  &c. 

**  I  am  grieved  beyond  measure  to  hear  of  her  indisposition." — 
"  What  airs !"  continued  Mrs.  Temple,  aside  to  a  confidant.  '*  Just  to 
show  me,  I  suppose,  that  she  is  rich,  and  can  afford  to  stay  at  home." 

"She  has  but  one  daughter,  you  must  recollect,"  returned  the 
*'  friend"  in  an  admonitory  tone. 

"  fhr  which  reason  my  dear  Mrs.  Job  Thompson,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  supply  her  with  one  or  two  from  my  over-abundant  stock." 

Dinner  parties,  opero  parties,  and  morning  exhibitions,  were  soon 
brought  Into  action.  The  Misses  Temple  found  themselves  so  sud- 
denly and  powerfully  attached  to  Fanny,  tliat  no  amusement  could  be 
thought  of,  in  which  she  was  not  included.  They  loudly  deplored  the 
state  of  Mra.  Stapleton's  health,  which  so  frequently  caused  the  sub* 
stitution  of  one  or  both  her  sons,  as  an  attendant ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  reminded  Fanny  of  the  obvious  fact,*  that,  as  they  never  went 
out  without  "  Mama,"  it  was  exactly  the  same  thing  in  point  of  pro- 
priety, and  all  that." 

To  their  friends  and  rivi^Ls  they  descanted  on  the  kindness  they 
were  showing  Fanny  Stapleton,  in  "  taking  her  about,"  sinoe  her 
mother,  they  declared,  was  so  indolent,  gouty,  and*  purse-proud,  that 
she  sacrificed  poor  Fanny  to  her  own  love  of  ease.  It  was  therefore 
evident,  to  those  who  Imew  better,  that  "  poor"  Miss  Stapleton  was 
dependant  on  their  benevolent  exertions  for  her  chance  of  an  "estab- 
lishment" 

Some  there  wore,  who  would  spitefully  inquire,  if  those  two  hand- 
some young  men  were  related  to  the  yoimg  lady  in  question. 

*'Oh,  yes!"  was  the  ready  reply,  "her  brothers.  Both  engaged, I 
understand ;  so  Mama  leis  them  come  here  whenever  they  like." 

This  was  an  answer  that  answered  two  purposes.  It  sometimes 
blinded  the  world  to  the  court  both  mother  and  daughteis  paid  them ; 
and  often  turned  the  tide  of  attack  fix>m  any  new  speculator,  who  of 
oouse  fel  t  it  in  vain  to  attempt  catching  a  man  professedly  '*  not  to  be  had." 

Fanny  was  happily  unconscious  of  the  motives  of  their  civility,  and 
of  their  designs  upon  her  brothers-  She  went  into  society,  to  see»  and 
be  amused.  At  the  opem  her  attention  was  rivetted  to  the  stogej  her 
frisnds  being  willing  she  should  run  the  risk  of  declared  vulgarity, 
shice  her  abstraction  left  them  unobserved  mistresses  of  the  ^Id ;  that 
is,  the  bock  of  the  box.  With  a  show  of  politeness  she  was  bivoriably 
forced  to  the  front  of  the  same,  next  to  Mrs.  Temple,  whose  two  toll 
supporliMnB  were  placed  immediately  behind,  so  as  to  intercept  odd 
•fftetteUy  baffle  tbs  attempts  of  any— «y6n  ihe  raoit  hftid«n«d  tnta 


of  ton,  who,  pei€faanoe«  attracted  bf  Fanny's  beMity,  made  his  wmf  to 
the  box ;  and  who,  afler  sundry  unsatisfwctoiy  peeps  at  the  real  ol^aot 
of  pursuit,  through  the  gause  sleeves  of  the  Temples,  was  iain,  either 
to  ccinmence  a  flirtation  with  their  wearers,  or  to  rush  in  despair  into 
the  lobby,  where  his  mortification  met  the  certamiy  of  increasa  in  tkM 
afiected  commiseraiaan  of  his  equally  disappointed  brethren. 

"  Ah,  ha !  Stanley,  what,  have  yon,  too,  been  attempting  to  pefietrale 
beyond  the  veil  of  the  Temple  ?" 

"  Verily,  I  wish  it  were  rent  in  twain,  and  its  pillan  sliarteiwd  of 
their  mare  than  fair  proportioBs." 

"  And  thus  give  you  a  ooptfol  view  of  tlie  Stapleton,  eh  i  'Tis  na 
use,  my  boy;  there's  nothing  for  it  but  a  ciiange  of  priiicipks«  if  you 
expect  to  do  any  thing  in  that  quarter." 

"How  so,  Middleton?  I  flatter  myself  my  principles  are  veiy 
suflicient,  gentlemanly-going  principles;  and  for  you  to  okgect  to  then 
is  good,  at  all  events. 

'*  My  dear  feUow,  I  did  not  mean  your  morals,  or  any  old  ftahioned 
twaddle  of  that  kind,  but  your  political  creed— Radical  reform!  you 
dog;  nothing  less.  In  short  yon  must  become  a  Pittite!  No  odier 
chance  I  assure  you,     Sony  for  you ;  but  you  must  follow  the  multitude.** 

"I^haw!  Beskles.  I've  tried  that,  and  find  it  uUerly  hopeh?ss>-'- 
The  beautiful  idiot  never  takes  her  eyes  off  the  stage ;  in  ftcf,  ft  is  her 
only  fault,  and  gives  her  such  an  air  of  gaucherie  that,  positively,  on* 
does  not  like  to  commit  one's  self  in  the  pit  by  seeing  her.  Tbim,  in 
the  crush-room,  she  is  barricadoed  between  her  two  endless  friends; 
and  I  ask  any  man  if  it  is  likely  one  should  get  to  the  speech  «f  her 
under  their  voluminous  wings.  Perhaps  you  never  beaid  the  reason 
of  the  immense  sleeves  of  the  present  day  coming  into  vogue." 

**  Can't  say  any  thing  but  their  unreasonableness  ever  yet  oc<!urred 
to  me." 

"  Then  you  have  someUiing  to  learn  yet,  so  rejoice  aocoidini^y ;  te, 
in  this  age  of  intellectual  perfeetipn,  it  is  a  blessing  you  need  hot 
expect  much  longer  to  enjoy.  For  my  own  part,  I  could  hug  that 
man  to  my  heart  who  had  the  power  of  favouring  me  with  a  new 
idea ;  and  to  any  one  who  oould,  by  possibility,  excite  the  long-ezhaosted, 
almoet-fotigotten,  sensation  of  surprise!  I  should  adjudge  a  handsoma 
annuity  for  life  to  be  the  very  least  one's  gratitude  could  offer  him." 

"But  the  sleeves!    These  gigots,  seduisantes,  or  whatever  ibef* 
are  called  •— " 

"  Spare  me,  my  dear  Stanlev !  b  it  from  the  lips  of  ene  ef  fitshion's 
professed  votaries  I  hear  the  long-exploded  and  holf-fefgotten  nomits 
that  have  been  unmentionable  these  two  years  at  least  7" 

*<Well,  but  their  psupose?  whatever  fkntastie  designation  may  be 
granted  them  for  the  seoswi.  Their  purpose?  for  no  one  can  imagiaa 
them  of  any  use." 

**  I  beg  your  pardon.  Has  it  nev^r*  then,  occurred  to  a  man  «f  your 
penetratimi,  how  oompletoly  some  devilish  fine  girl  oiay  be  screancd, 
shrouded,  nay,  perfectly  ooncMled,  by  the  damnable'  dmpory  of  bift 
aecompanying/rtend  f  Have  you  never  witnessed  the  addivsa  wxA 
which  the  perfect  use  of  the  sleeve  is  practised  at  Almacks?  Did 
you  ever  haf^)ai  to  attempt  a  oonverwtion  witli  the  prettiest  giri  in 
the  room,  that  this  abominable  engine  was  not  put  in  force  by  soma 
envious  next  neighbour  ?  Lastlyi  have  you  not,  (otherwise  you're  a 
lucky  dog,)  in  the  vain  hope  of  counter-march,  even  levied  your  foreoe 
upon  some  witlierii^  fiioe  of  three  seasons,  by  way  of  comJiig  at  1h» 
more  attractive  eomponion  on  her  arm  ?  You  must,  oh,  you  muol^ 
have  seen,  folt,  and  understood  all  this.  If  not,  however,  I  only  aak 
you  to  lake  up  a  favourable  position  to-night  in  the  crush-room,  and 
there  you  will  behold  the  aoooroplishment  in  perfection,  played  off  \jf 
the  Misses  Temple  upon  the  unconscious  Stapleton.  I  am  crMibly 
informed,  it  was  one  of  their  daily  school-room  exorcises!— >.«nd  hence 
*  the  phrsse,  'To  laugh  in  one's  sleeve,'  ehf 

If  they  attended  exhibitions  or  concerts,  still  Fanny's  eyes  or  eoit 
paid  the  moot  plebeian  attention  to  whatever  (as  she  vulgarly  iuwi 
giiied)  was  the  motive  for  her  visit. 

A  party  to  Riohssond  was  proposed  and  formed;  which,  by  some 
unaccountable  oontingenoies  of  will,  weather,  water,  and  weUao^fe* 
actually  met  with  no  obstruction  in  its  execution.  And,  notwidi- 
standing  its  having  been  planned,  boat. hired,  band  engaged,  and  din* 
ner  ordered,  at  least  a  week  beforehand,  yet,  by  some  almost  incredible 
chance  or  otheri  it  came  to  pass  that  the  day  appointed  was  unet« 
ceptionable.  The  tide  favourable,  wind  ditto;  even  her  nuuesty,  th0 
moon,  congenial.  And  not  a  single  "severe  cold,  or  violent  head* 
ache,"  pleaded  by  any  one  of  the  intended  party. 

These  are  tfaii^  that  may  ocoiu  occasionally,  one  does  not  know 
how,  and  can  scarcely  accept  even  occular  demonstration  of  (  and  the 
only  explanation  I  cati  imagine,  of  such  an  event  is,  that  it  cornea  to 
give  the  lie  direct  to  a  certain  delightful  dramatist  of  our  timos,  who 
bokUy  aoserted,  no  longer  ago  than  lost  summer,  upon  on  impromptu 
emlMurkation,  that  "  Water  parses  should  be  managed  with  nuwenlo 
myfetery,  itiasdiuch  as  rivers  (that  bight  the  Tharaeb  moror  especially) 
Were  to  be  taktfn  only  by  surprise  i  never  fkiling  to  turn  their  tides  to 
the  most  uhplopitioua  poiiu ;  to  stsmnon  the  winds  to  their  billowy 
aid;  and  call  down  a  deluge  of  rain  upon  those  iiyudioious  wighsi 
who  had  puUisbad  a  previous  intention  of  ad  venturing  thefeon." 

But  what  availed  it  to  Fanny's  odmir^ft,  that  wind,  wdOthor,  and 
weolth,  conspired  to  oel^farate  the  di^.  Again,  and  as  usual,  she 
was  wedged  in  between  the  two  prqiecting  oolumns  of  "  the  TempW 
and  etery  shaft  fell  short  of  its  aim,  much  to  their  delight,  and  per- 
locdy  to  her  ootkifaetion.  The  silvery  Thames  i  its  smUincfi  aunnyi 
and  beattlMte  Iwnlit  thi^  oImt  Utae  sky  ohovei  and  llie  yalni)  awool 
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air  aroaod^  were  aH,  m  any  of  them  would  have  been,  anffieient  to 
Fanny'a  enjoyment.  The  kuiguiahing  oin,  and  laeed4n  waiate  of 
baauv,  ahe  conkl  aee  any  day,  and  aeeing,  not  admire ;  bat  die  veidant 
wooda  and  tempting  banks  of  thia  fer-<amed  river,  lighted  up,  aa  they 
now  were,  witfi  one  of  July's  most  brilliant  days ;  4fae  myriads  of  fiah 
aiie  Qoald  perceive,  spcMrting  within  reach  of  her  hand ;  together  with 
tiM  summer  flowers,  fiinging  do^n  to  the  s^ry  margm  of  the  stream, 
'weM  afl  souroea  of  enjoyment  to  the  unaophialioated  Fanny,  whoae 
ideas  of  rural  beauty  had  been  Ibimed  by  aa  oeoaaienal  sqjoum  at 
Hbrasey,  or  Highgate,  daring  the  autumnal  monlha. 

I^  it  not  be  mj^josed  we  are  about  to  eipaliate  on  the  sylvan 
baautiea  of  Richmond,  the  woodland  charms  oC  Petefsham,  or  the 
classic  claims  of  Twickenham.  We  confess  that,  being  within  the 
paaaciibud  distance  of  ten  miles  from  4iis  tasteful  and  cmrect  metro- 
fnkiM  of  mm,  they  are  all,  and  every  of  the  said  places,  within  die- 
Mach  of  cockneys,  therefore  cockrieylied.  We  would  auggest  that, 
were  matters  totally  otherwise ;  that  is,  were  these  rural  ^odes  re- 
VKTwd  a  hundred  n^les  irom  London,  or  London  (tom  them,  it  might 
be  permitted  a  peteon  of  niral  persaasion,  to  admire,  and  launch  forth 
m  pwiao  of  the  same;  but,  existing  ''where"  they  are,  and  *'as"  we 
are,  nothing  remains  bat  to  cenfoss  that  a  paity  to  RiohmGnd  once,  or 
«t  moat  twice,  in  the  couiae  of  the  summer,  is  admissible ;  that  during 
its  progress,  flirtations  may,  in  many  cases,  advance  veiy  oansidembly  : 
'alsa,  4faBt  Sion  House,  ami  Richmond  HilU  may  se^'eraHy  be  noticed 
•a  ihey  appear  in  sight  That  the  intennediate  ob^ecis  must  be  paa^d 
by,  dunng  animated  discourses,  pmgreesive  or  pMspective,  of  the 
AiaMjian,  4ie  Taglioni,  or  whoever  may  be  the  reigning  ftvoarite  of 
the  day  at  the  Italian  t)pera.  That  the  Star  and  Garter  (the  ultimate, 
and  indeed  primary  object  of  the  excuraiim)  may  be  voted  an  excellent 
4ieuse.  its  assemhly-room,  with  the  precise  number  of  counties  it 
4ri«rioQiu,  may  be  safely  descanted  on ;  and,  on  the  following  ^Satur- 
flay,  or  Thoreday,  if  it  should  happen  to  be  a  tolerably  fidl  night,  all 
the  VBal  levers  of  munc  assembled  in  the  pit,  may  be  annoyed,  and 
completely  disturbed  from  aM  hopes  of  ei^joyment,  by  an  unceasing 
Jaigon,  treating  of  nightingales,  trees,  lanes,  hills,  bdata,  bands,  moon, 
and  eveiy  sort  of  romantic  et  cetera,  recalled  to  the  memory  of,  and 
paofosBcd^to  have  been  enjoyed  by,  the  bevy  of  loungers  surrounding 
•ome  box  in  the  lower  circle,  and  filled  widi  ibeir  ci-devlbt  and  in- 
aenaible  water  nymphs. 

If  FWinySt^eton'a  "afibirs,**  aa  Aey  are  nailed,  progreeaed  not 
dvmig  Ais  water  party,  her  constant  supporten  were  less  idle.  On 
«Mier  side,  that  is,  **  outer*  side,  of  these  flankers,  were  ported,  fmt 
the  young  fikapletons;  and  beyond,  as  many  agreeable  and  eligible 
men  as  could  be  collected,  widi  a  very  moderate  sprinkling  of  belles, 
of  4he  second  mte  order,  for  Mrs.  Temple  never  encouraged  intimacy 
with  what  she  called  extinguisherB,  exceptLng  in  the  solitary  instance 
4of  Faamy  Siapleton— and  diere,  aa  has  been  shown,  she  had  her 
vaaaana.  Her  )>lay,  for  the  day,  had  been  aetfaasigned,  in  contriving 
4lKt  WiHiam  and  Charles  Stapleton  should  hand  Maria  and  Jane  Into 
4he  boat,  a  process  that  naturally  placed  them  in  dose  contiguity,  and 
Reeled  them  ^eir  especial  knights.  The  bye-play  was  to  keep  the 
a^jaoent,  and  less  deaimble  men  in  chat,  whenever  ahe  perceived 
aymptoms  of  admiration  or  flirtation  in  the  wished4br  quarter ;  as  also 
«a  discover,  that  there  was  just  a  spare  hour,  between  their  arrival  at 
the  hotel  and  the  time  of  dimier,  for  a  saunter  in  4he  Pbik;  and 
having  marshalled  the  two  pair  of  dovea  within  the  gatea  thereof  Ae 
suddenly  fok  the  sun*s  rays  overpowering,  and  drew  flie  remainder  pf 
ber  battidion  to  the  shades  of  Petersham.  On  meeting  at  dinner,  all 
ptoses  appeared  perfoctiy  satisfied  with  this  **  division  of  liie  house." 

l^e  return  home  was  by  moonlight;  a  delicious  band  lending  its 
aid  to  the  improvement  of  every  gentle  sentiment.  William  and 
Maria,  Charles  and  Jane,  were  evidently  and  intently  occupied  by 
some  subject  connected  with  the  natural  properties,  or  peculiar  fom^- 
ation,  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  to  which  their  r^trds  (those  of  the 
aisters  especially)  were  so  immoveably  directed,  fliat  the  kind  hearted 
pm-ent  studiously  avoided  breaking  in  npon  the  current  of  their  re- 
#exiona,  and  laboured  widi  redoubled  enei^  to  keep  the  aemainder 
of  the  eompeny  in  constant  chat 

On  laying  her  wearied  limbs  to  rest,  the  industrious  matron  had 
only  strength  left  to  say, — ^  Well,  Mr.  Tempb!  if  things  dont  come 
to  a  criaia  now,  I  give  it  up." 


THE    ELEPHANT    AND   COCK   LOBSTER. 

Amongst  the  extraneous  danglere  of  the  party  to  Ricl^ond^  tvaa  a 
Mr.  Wallingfbrd ;  who,  alfliough  he  had  for  some  time  paid  a  certain 
degree  of  attention  to  Miss  Temple,  yet  had  his  determination  never 
Arrived  at  that  tangible  shitpe  which  alone  wouid  render  him  ** accept- 
able"  in  die  eyee  of  Mis.  Temple.  In  other  respects,  the  dame 
declared,  she  felt  free  to  confess,  he  might  do  very  well  for  one  of  the 
nine.  Nay,  she  even  contemplated  the  disposal  of  4iree  of  her  girls, 
by  means  of  his  growing  passion ;  for,  idtfaough  Maria  and  Jane  seemed 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  two  Stapletons,  she  had  a  floating  project  of 
aending  express  to  Linconshiro  for  a  reinfbrcement,  since  "flie  article" 
seemed  to  increase  in  demand.  She  consulted  with  her  husband  on 
the  feasibility  of  transferring  the  title  expectant  of  Mn.  Charles 
fitafleton  upon  Ellen,  who  might  be  sent  for,  and  tatorad,  to  her 
purpose. 

*'FQr,  to  teil  yga  a»  trudi,"  laid  idie,  "dtfaoo^  I  rfwifld  )m  Mi  to 


raioae  any  one  of  the  tliree,  yet  I  have  aomehow  my  suspicions  that 
WaUingford  is  better  worth  catching  than  Charies  Stapleton.     I  have 
been  lately  led  to  suppose,  that  the  old  merchant  has  picked  up  a  na- 
tion somewhere,  of  making  William  an  elder  son.*' 
*'  Why  he  is  tho  eldest,  is  he  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  but  I  mean  in  point  of  fortune,  which,  you  know,  is 
really  a  species  of  pride  one  does  not  exactly  expect  from  traders.  I 
have  an  idea  that  William  will  be  h»  principal  heir ;  and  Charles,  per- 
haps, have  litde  beyond  his  profession.  We  loiow  how  diflicult  it  is 
to  get  on  in  the  law  without  decided  talent ,  and,  poor  fellow,  he  is 
not  liberally  furnished  in  that  respect ;  besides,  appearing  to  me,  ra- 
ther unsteady  than  otherwise." 

**  In  that  case  my  dear,  it  would  hardly  be  a  prudent  marriage  for 
eitlM»>  Jane  or  Ellen,  v^'ould  it  ?" 

"  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Temple,  one  would  imagine  you  lived  in  tho 
city  yourself.  To  be,  at  this  time  of  day,  sporting  the  antediluvian 
ex{»«6ssion  of  *  prudent  marriage.'  A  match  is  a  match — don't  you 
see  that,  Mr.  Temple  ?  and  can  we  expect  to  find  nine  good  ones  f* 

*'  JBut,  my  dear,  it  does  not  appear  on  evidence,  that  any,  or  all  of 
these  three  men,  have  proposed  yet." 

"  Not  positively,  my  love,  certainly ;  but,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mis- 
taken, there  is  nothing  wanting  but  opportunity  for  their  so  doing." 

''  Egad !  Mrs.  Temple,  I  do  not  think  you  have  stinted  them  in  that 
particidar,  I  must  say." 

"  Do  you  expect  the  young  men  of  the  present  age  to  be  knigiits  er- 
rant? To  pursue  tlieir  mistresses  with  ardour  and  chi\-al]y,  and  all 
tint  sort  of  thing  f  If  you  had  the  weary  task  of  matronising  through 
only  one  season,  you  would  not  be  so  ignorant  on  tlie  subject,  Mr. 
Temple.  I  have  done,  it  is  true,  all  that  mortal  mother  could  do,  to 
assist  the  girls,  yet  have  I  not  done  more  than  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  universally  practised.  Moreover,  Mr.  Temple,  if  you  are 
not  a  little  more  liberal  with  your  champagne  in  the  dinners  of  die 
next  fortnight,  I  am  by  no  means  secure  of  success.  Recollect,  jup 
are  in  the  beginning  of  August ;  and,  if  matters  are  not  arran^d 
within  this  month,  it  involves  the  necessity  of  going  to  some  watering 
place,  or  retiring  to  Lincolnshire,  and  giving  up  all  chance  of  eveiy 
thing." 

**  You  went  to  Brighton  lost  autumn,  if  you  recollect,  in  the  fiiU 
persuasion  that  Danvers  was  sufhciently  hooked  to  have  followed 
Maria ;  yet  neither  he  appeared,  nor  did  any  otlier." 

"  Brighton,  Mr.  Temple,  is  not  precisely  the  field  for  our  girls.  I 
have  ascertained  that !  "Their  ankles  arc  not  calculated  for  walkiiiig 
Ihe'Chflf;  or  the  Steyne,  and  one  must  do  that,  or  nothing.  There  is 
too  mudi  >'ariety,  too,  at  Brighton, — ^too  much  gaiety.  It  is  but  a 
continuation,  on  a  smaller  scale,  of  London.  I  should  advocate  Has- 
tings in  preference.  It  has,  I  believe,  romantic  walks,  ond  in  skd- 
tered  aituatkms — But  we  will  think  further  of  this,  should  necessity 
dictate  it" 

Mrs.  Temple  had  addressed  several  questions  with  all  possible  de- 
licacy to  Charies  Stapleton  respecting  his  prospects  and  profession. 
She  foiled  in  obtaining  perfect  satisfaction  on  either  subject,  and  the 
uigenoy  of  die  case  now  determined  her  on  bolder  measures.  She 
therefore,  on  her  next  opportimity  of  examination,  observed, — *^  By 
the  bye,  yon  are  reading  for  the  bar,  I  think,  Mr.  Stapletcm.  I  forget 
wheAier  or  no  you  have  been  called  to  it  yet." 

«*  In  regard  to  die  bar,  Mrs.  Temple,  you  know,  many  are  called — " 

**  Nay !  nay.  Now  you  ore  going  to  be  prophane,  which  is  1h  very 
bad  taste, — completely  exploded  in  civili2ed  society." 

**  Pardon  me,  my  dear  Madam ;  I  was  merely  going  to  remaik, 
that  many  are  called,  but  hitherto  I  have  not  formed  one  of  the 

number.*' 

•*  Ah !  I  see.  Well,  but  is  not  your  dear  fether  a  litde  anxious  on 
thia  point  f  For  instance,  now — ^If  you  were  to  marry,  what  would 
be  your  expectations  f" 

« If  I  got  the  woman  I  liked,  I  should  expect  to  be  very  happy  and 
comfortable,"  returned  the  youth,  in  apparent  simplicity. 

«  You  are  so  droll !  Stapleton ;  but  you  know  you  arc  a  favourite 
of  mine.  Do  not,  however,  think  me  impertinently  inquisitive.  It 
is  no  business  of  mine,  to  be  sure ;  but  young  people  are  so  care- 
less about  theff  future  prospects.  What  I  meant  was,  in  case  of  your 
profevion  not  proving  satisfoctory ;  and  the  most  brilliant  talents,  we 
know,  lae  not  always  appreciaied  as  they  deserve.  I  really  am 
anxious  for  your  welfare,  my  d^  young  friend :  in  such  a  case,  now, 
how  could  you  commence  housekeeping  ?" 

"  Oh,  the  governor  must  *  fork  out,'  I  fancy ;  that  is,  my  father,  you 
know,  must  *  come  down.'  There's  nothing  else  for  it  that  I  know  of" 

"  You  surely  would  satisfy  yourself  on  so  important  a  consideration, 
before  you  actually  made  your  proposals  V* 

"  Oh,  yes ;  of  course."  «„       ,    ^        u 

Thia  was  indefinite,  but  it  did  not  deter  Mrs.  Temple  from  her 
scheme  of  senduig  for  Ellen  immediately,  "that  Cartwright  mi^t 
examine  her  teeth ;"  and  as  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  fliat  not  only 
the  actions,  but  their  motives,  are,  by  every  servant  of  the  house,  aa 
well  known  as  they  are  to  the  master  or  mistress  of  it,  it  came  to  pass 
that  Barney  became  acquainted  with  the  plan  of  cheating,  as  he  con- 
sidered it,  the  son  of  his  first  benefactor.  Now  whatever  roguery 
might  exist  in  Uie  youth's  ovra  composition,  it  rendered  him  not  more 
lenient  on  perceiving  the  like  vice  in  others.  He  also  had,  during 
tho  last  few  months,  met  with  many  worse,  and  few  better  men,  than 
his  worthy  first  maater ;  and,  after  long  consideration  as  to  >^t  M 
could  or  ought  to  do,  in  tho  way  of  opening  the  eyea  oC  »»•  ^n«»« 
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to  the  dengn*  npon  him,  he  reaolved,  as  in  all  cases  of  difficulty,  to 
seek  counsel  from  his  unfailing  friend,  **  Misthreas  Gaiutty,'*  whose 
experience  and  judgment  he  had  the  highest  opinion  of 

Accordingly,  and  as  usual,  without  any  circumlocutioiiv  he  bunt 
forth  with — 

**  Hurruah !  Mistlireas  Garatty,  an*  issent  it  de  divil'e  own  dalins  is 
goin*  on  in  Sout'  Audley  Street,  an'  all  again'  my  dear  young  masther, 
de  heavens  bo  his  bed,  Misther  Charles  Stapleton,  so  it  is ;  an'  its 
what  Barney's  nat  de  b'y  to  stand  idly  by,  an'  not  put  himself  fbr'ard 
to  forewarn  him  of  their  divilries.'* 
**  What's  goin'  on,  then  Barney,  ayeh  7" 

"  Why,  yees  remimber,  Misthress  Garatty',  o'  my  tellin'  you  of  Miss 
Fanny  (God  bless  her,  wheriver  she  goes  any  way)  and  de  two  bro- 
thers of  her  bein'  for  iver  an'  always  back'ard  an'  for'ard  wid  our 
people,  an'  noihin'  cud  pass,  nor  nobody  cud  go  down  bud  de  three  o* 
them.  Well,  we  sarvints  knoed  well  enuff  what  de  spoort  was,  but 
in  coorse  we'd  no  manes  to  make  nor  mar.  An'  so  Misther  Cbarles, 
as  they  think,  falls  all  over,  body  an'  bones  in  luve  with  our  Miss  Jane, 
Well,  that  was  all  very  well,  an*  we  all  tout'  it  a  dead  match,  so  we 
did ;  bud  up  comes,  vridin  a  week  or  two,  a  fr^sh  spark,  an'  be  dc 
blissed  St.  Bridget,  an  her  white  tooth,  if  Masther  Charies  issent  to 
be  hoisted  out  of  his  girl,  cause  this  Mr.  Wallin'ford  bid  for  her,  they 
say,  an'  another  o'  the  breed's  to  be  sent  up  out  o'  the  counthree,  an' 
right  or  wrtHig  ghe's  to  be  poked  down  Misther  Charle's  trole.  Oh ! 
bud  that  Mother  Temple's  a  bad  on'." 

"  Barney,  Barney,  yees  shouldn't  spake  so  disdainful  o'  your  bet- 
thers ;  its  a  good  place  yees  a  got,  an'  who  knowes  but  its  oney  fim- 
cyin'  yees  are  about  the  girl  ?" 

**  I  tell  yees  its  no  sich  thing ;  an'  de  porter  liad  ordth'ers  not  to  let 
him  in  of  a  day  'till  Miss  Ellen  (that's  de  new  one)  comes ;  an'  I  hard 
mistesB  mesolf  tell  Misther  Wallin'ford  she'd  take  him  to  de  Mart 
to-night,  an'  Misther  Charles  all'a's  took  afore!.   See  that!" 

"  Mart !  Barney  ?  whoerc's  that  at  all  now  ?  an'  what's  she  goin*  to 
Ifft  be  candle-light,  any  how  7" 

"  Its  what  we — what  all  de  sarviniB  call  de  Mart,  but  de  quality 
calls  it  Almacks, — its  de  grand  ball,  Bhoore.F~-An'  we  niver  ses  nbthin* 
bud  Mother  Temple,  ay ther,  bclo'  stairs.  See  that,  why !  An'  in  re- 
gard of  a  good  p^cc,  you  was  sayin',  awhile  agone,  'tissent  de  likes 
o'  she  'd  make  a  good  place,  or  have  good  sarvints  ayther,  for  aint  we 
all  undther  de  noncumspection  of  Misthress  GrindaU  de  housekeeper, 
ad'  niver  sees  color  o\  kindness,  nor  signs  of  her  foce,  of  our  rale 
mistess,  so  we  does'nt ;  an  instead  o'  de  best  of  ivery  thing,  an' 
lashin's  of  it,  as  there  is  in  Finsbuxy  Square,  arrent  we  scrimpted  an' 
stinted,  an'  fat  flajA  o'  mutton,  an  offil  of  all  sorts,  an'  dhry  bread, 
yees  might  kick  from  Banthry  to  de  Bay  o'  Biscay  widout  brakin'  it, 
an'  such  like,  we're  fed  wid ;  an  no  use  in  grumblin',  for  then  its-^ 
Valk  yere  vamps— at  a  word,  an'  she  all  de  time  chargin'  masther 
(poor  man,  'tis  he's  de  asy  man,  any  way)  de  best  prices,  an'  pocketin' 
de  difier.  Oh,  Misthress  Garatty  dear,  its  little  they  dhrames  in  sweet 
Blackpool  o'  de  divil's  Mag's  played  up  here  in  London.  There's  de 
butcher,  an'  de  powltherer,  An'  de  fishmonger,  an  all  de  lave  o'  de 
thradesmen,  oblee<^ed  to  give  her  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  a  piece  at 
Christmas,  or  else  de  custom  'ud  be  taken  away,  for  she  has  it  all 
her  own  way,  an'  not  one  of  'em  dares  to  say  black  is  de  white  of 
her  eye ;  for  whin,  last  year,  I  heard  say  de  lady's  maid  had  a  jeal- 
ousy agin  her,  an'  shewed  her  up  to  masther,  an'  bow  he  was  chated 
an'  that,  ses  masther,  *  I  tell  ye  what  is  is,'  ses  he,  '  ye  are  all  neces- 
sary deevils,'  orevils,  I'm  not  rightly  sure  which  was  de  word  he 
used, '  an'  I  must  ayther  be  chated  be  one,'  he  ses,  « or  be  de  whole 
pack,  an'  I  prefar  bein'  chated  in  de  lump,'  ses  he.  So  all  she  got 
was  losin  her  place,  so  she  did.  Bud  now,  Misthress  Garatty,  what 
'11  [  do  at  all  at  all  in  regard  o'puttin'  Misther  Charles  up  to  their  rigs  T' 
"Deed,  I'd  just  give  him  the  smallest  hint  in  life,  at  a  fiiir  oppor- 
tunity, in  a  quiet  way,  mindin'  not  to  nak  yer  own  place  at  the  same 
time,  so  I  'ud." 

**  I  b'lieve  yere  right,  Misthress  Garatty,  an*  me  thanks  to  yees  de 
longest  day  ye  has  to  live,  for  its  good  advice  I  may  all'a's  bild  on 
from  yees ;  an'  I'm  glad  I  cum  to  yees,  for  me  blud  b'iled,  so  it  did, 
whin  I  heard  misthress  say  somethin'  about  settlin'  Ellen  upon  *  that 
gowk,  Charies  Stapleton.'  Oh,  she  did,  thin.  May  my  black  blcssin' 
light  upon  her  for  that  same  word,  now  an'  alw'ys.     Amen !" 

The  object  of  Barney's  solicitude  had  for  some  time  began  to  see 
through  the  mancBuvres  of  Mrs.  Temple.  He  had  awakened  his 
brother's  perceptions  on  the  same  subject ;  and  both  had  agreed,  as 
both  were  yet  actually  heer^whole,  to  fight  shy,  as  they  expressed  it, 
of  the  trap,  but  to  revenge  themselves,  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability, 
on  the  projectors  of  their  intended  captivity.  While,  therefore,  they 
sufiered  no  diminution  in  their  visits,  or  outward  attention,  to  give 
snspick>n  of  their  precaution,  they  guardedly  avoided  every  quicksand 
wherein  danger  might  be  supposed  to  lurk.  They  continued  unre- 
mitting in  their  morning  visits,  unwearied  in  their  evening  attendance; 
but  not  the  strictest  obsecyatioti,  or  the  minutest  iiross-examination  of 
the  girls,  elicited  a  single  word  or  tone  of  more  peculiar  import  tfuin 
mere  politeness  sanctioned. 

"  Twas  abominably  vexatious!'*    Wallingford  too,  seemed  to  im- 
itate their  "backwardness  in  coming  for\%'ard:"  and  the  provoked 
and  almost  exhausted  mother,  had  no  resource  but  in  redoubled 
smiles,  repeated  dinners,  and  divers,  though  utterly  disregarded,  hints 
.of  their  approaching  departure  from  London ! 

Almost  in  despair,  and  as  a  last  resource,  she  onee  more  bent  her 
daaigning  way  towards  Finbuiy  Square. 


"  My  dear  Mrs.  Stapleton,"  said  she,  "I  am  c^onw  to  make  •  vwy 
bold,  and  a  very  urgent  request  It  is  that  you  wiU  allow  your 
charming  daughter,  and  that  herself  will  agree,  to  accompany  us  u> 
Hastings.  We  have  taken  a  charming  house  on  the  Parade  ibr  three 
monthl  I  am  sure  the  sea  air  would  do  her  all  the  good  in  the 
world ;  and  positively,  my  girls  are  so  dotingly  attached  to  her,  theft 
I  shall  have  no  peace  of  my  life  if  I  am  forced  to  return  to  them 
without  your  joint  promise.  Actually,  they  seem  to  live  only  in  ber 
presence ;  and,  dear  girls !  I  cannot  bear  to  see  them  out  of  spirils. 
We  will  engage  to  do  our  utmost  towards  her  amusement  and  com- 
fort, and  perhaps  her  brothers  may  sometimes  run  down  to  see  her  for 
a  day  or  two :  the  distance  is  nothing :  so  that  she  will  not  ieel  quite 
torn  fhrni  her  deservedly  beloved  home." 

*'  I  must  consult  Mr.  Stapleton  and  Miss  Fanny,"  replied  the  good 
lady.  "  They  are  both  at  present  out;  but  whatever  their  decision 
may  be,  I  feel  assured  they  will  estimate  the  kindness  of  your  invile- 

Mr.  Stapleton  had  no  powerful  reasons  agomst,  and  Fanny  urged 
a  very  sufficient  one,  as  she  thought,  for  the  measure,  in  the  &ct  of 
her  never  yet  having  been  more  than  ten  miles  from  the  metropolis; 
and  having,  therefore,  never  yet  beheld  the  see. 

Her  simple  wish  would  have  sufficed  to  her  indulgent  parents ;  who 
parted  from  their  treasure,  with  regret  certainly,  but  leaving  it  unex- 
pressed, merely  directing  her  to  expect  one  or  both  her  biothei^ 
**  when  business  would  permit ;"  and.  in  the  mean  lime,  if  she  found 
the  sea  air.  or  any  other  matter  unpleasant  to  her,  to  wriUi,  and  they 
would  imtantly  discover  some  necessity  for  her  immediate  return 

home. 

The  very  journey  was,  to  Fanny,  a  cause  of  enjoyment  The  roods 
were  good  :  two  days  previous  rain  had  eflectually  laid  the  dust ;  the 
waving  com,  and  the  glittering  flowers,  wore  raising  their  refivahed 
stems  to  the  influence  of  the  cheering  son.  The  veidant  meadows, 
and  the  richly  stored  hedge-rows,  were  all  sources  of  astonishment  and 
delight  to  this  town-bred  chiM  of  nature. 

Her  exclamations  were  loud  at  the  profusion  of  honey^euckle,  wild, 
positively  growing  wild  in  the  hedges!  The  luxurious  mandrake ; 
and  the  no  less  graceful,  though  deadly  nightshade,  together  with  the 
ever-ele^t,  white-flowering  bind-woed,  in  endless  wreaths,  throwing 
their  garlands  of  united  beauty  on  the  pure  air,  hod  all  charms  for  the 
fresh  and  cheerful  eye  of  their  admirer ;  who,  happy  in  henelf.  and 
disposed  to  enjoy  whatever  beauties  of  nature  or  art  might  come  within 
her  observaticHi,  liurly  wearied  out  henelf^  and  her  less  amiable  <xMn- 
poniMis,  by  her  rapturous  expressions  of  deUght  and  wonder. 

Wlien,  at  length,  they  arrived  in  sight  of  the  sea  in  its  wondrous 
expanse,  bgbted  up  by  the  setting  sim,  like  one  vast  sheet  of  molten 
gold.  Fanny  was— «s  all  must  be,  who  for  the  fiist  time,  behold  this 
wonder  of  wonders,  this  inconceivable  object  of  splendour  and  roigeety 
— durnb^  and  even  deaf  also ;  for  the  carriage  hod  stopped,  the  ladies 
had  entered  the  house,  the  maids  had  vacated  the  rumble,  and  the 
imperials  were  unstrapped,  before  the  entionced  Fanny  could  be  mode 
to  understand  she  hod  arrived  at  her  point  of  destination.  Slowly  she 
entered  the  house,  and  following  her  companions  up  stain,  placed 
henelf  at  a  window  overlooking  the  magnificent  sea;  and,  for  the 
space  of  half  an  hour,  she  remained  thus  seated  and  gazing,  with  no 
other  symptom  of  life  or  feeling  about  her,  than  might  be^Mroeived 
in  the  pearly  drops  that  gently  fell  from  her  eyes. 

*' You  aj«  disappointed  in  the  situation  of  the  house,  I  fear,"  observ- 
ed the  vulgor-souled  Mn.  Temple.  '*  Breeds  Place  is  thought  voan 
select  than  the  Parade;  and  St  Leonards,  I  believe,  is  now  still  more 
fashionable,  but  I  think  Uiis  spot  more  sheltered,  and  one  sees  what  ia 
passing  both  ways ;  for  my  own  part,  I  consider  St  Leonards  quite  eft 
the  world's  end;  at  least,  so  it  seems  by  the  map  given  in  the  guide 
book." 

*  *'  Indeed,"  replied  Fanny,  rousing  henelf  from  her  delicious  abstne- 
tion.  "  I  ossure  you,  I  am  only  too  much  chonned  with  every  thing  I 
see.  I  never  heard  of  the  streets  you  mention ;  but,  if  they  have  noC 
this  prospect,  (and  she  pointed  to  the  water,)  I  would  not  for  the 
world,  make  the  exchange." 

Mn.  Temple,  of  course,  did  not  explain  to  her  visitor  all  the  reasons 
of  her  election.  She  hod  happened  in  the  fint  place,  to  lay  hands  im 
on  antiquated  Hastings  Guide,  wherein  the  **  Parade"  figured  con- 
spicuously, and  evidently  overlooked  **  the  two"  libraries  at  the  time 
of  its  publication,  the  points  of  attraction  and  congregation  of  the  com- 
paratively small  number  of  the  visitors.  It  was  a  grand  step»  in  her 
estimation  to  possess  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  libraries.  It  secured 
many  a  fortunate  moment  of  dropping  thwein,  according  to  ofaaerva- 
tions  taken  judiciously.  On  inquiring  the  rents  of  difierent  houses 
she  found,  though  unable  to  guess  why,  those  on  the  Parade  infinitely 
lower  than  many  othen  the  agent  named  to  her,  under  names  which, 
not  appearing  in  her  book,  she  concluded  to  be  some  unfoshionable 
suburb ;  and  the  misled  lady  had  been  nearly  feur-ond-twenly  houn 
in  Hastings  before  she  discovered  her  error.  An  immediate  removal 
WHS  indispensaUe ;  and,  as  they  still  commanded  a  view  of  the  sea,  it 
was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifl^rence  to  her  guest 

They  hod  not  been  many  days  settled  in  their  new  abode,  before 
they  hod  noticed,  and  mentkxied  in  the  course  of  eonvenntkin«  a  some- 
what remarkable  pair,  seemingly  father  and  son,  siho  never  foiled 
meeting  them  in  their  daily  walks;  and,  by  a  certain  air  df  half  con- 
sciousness, and  more  than  half  inclinalioD,  to  elaim  acquaintance 
^induced  the  general  qnestkm,  *'  Who  can  those  two  men  bef  "  They 
know  us  I  em  sura ;  and  the  pld  vma  in  poiticultr  looks  po  etmestlyat 
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Fanny,  that  he  certainly  wmo  day  will  speak  to  her/*  And  so  he  did : 
to  her  astonishment,  and  apparently  to  his  own  velf^ratulation,  in 
having  achieved  a  task  long  lelt  to  be  difficult 

The  horrified  Mrs.  Templr^  could  scarcely  command  her  temper  at 
the  temerity  of  an  aocolilde  80  contrary  to  all  rule ;  and,  judging  from 
tlie  appearance  of  the  gentlemen,  so  little  to  be  desired.  It  is  true, 
she  luid  hitherto  met  with  no  friends,  and  had  made  no  acquaintances, 
her  object  being  to  admit  only  such  as  were  decidedly  eligible.  Now 
the  air,  the  manner,  the  very  garb  of  this  old  roan,  betokened  any 
think  but  refinement.  There  was  a  careless  air  in  the  very  cut  of  his 
snuff  blown  suit,  that  said  r— I  do  not  aim  or  wish  to  be  mistaken  for  a 
gentleman;  I  am,  or  at  least  was,  a  trader,  and  I  don't  care  who  knows 
it.  I  have  brought  up  my  son  here  with  the  first  nobles  in  the  land  ; 
and  perhaps  I  can  count  guineas  with  them  too,  and  not  be  ashamed 
to  say  how  I  came  by  them. 

The  son  had  the  look  of  a  man  of  education,  perhaps,  but  not  of  high 
birth ;  the  fear  of  his  father's  a(iectc((]  careleesness  hung  over  him  like 
a  cloud :  out  of  his  society  he  passed  as  an  ^reeable  sort  of  person 
enough ;  but  in  it,  there  was  a  perpetual  dread  of  some  ill-bred  sally, 
or  coarse  eipression,  from  his  father,  coming  to  reflect  ridicule  <m  him. 
Yet  did  he  bear  all  this,  and  with  the  patience  of  a  martyr,  for  he 
was  the  only,  and  he  knew  himself  to  be  the  adored,  son  of  his  father, 
and  he  was  a  widower. 

To  blow  off  the  London  smoke,  to  see  a  little  of  life ;  and,  aome 
day  or  other  to  pick  up  a  wife  for  Tom  ;  were  the  avowed  objects  of 
the  old  man's  annual  visit  to  the  coast  Ho  was  invi*ardly  proud  of 
the  youth ;  had  given  him  an  university  education ;  and,  farther,  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him,  "  a  well'-grown,  well-fcNrmed,  and  not  ill- 
looking  fellow."  But,  although  be  could  miss  no  opportunity  in  company, 
of  slily  bringing  forward  Tom's  shining  points,  yet,  if  the  youth  ven- 
tured to  differ  with  him,  or  to  evince  superior  knowledge  to  his  own, 
on  any  subject,  the  testy  old  man  would  reprimand  him  with  an  air  of 
severity,  a  stranger  to  them  would  have  set  down  as  nothing  short  of 
hatred  to  his  unfortunate  son. 

In  addition  to  this  irritability  of  dispositioOkhe  possessed  a  tireaomely 
slow  utterance  of  words,  and  invariably  (no  uncommon  case  by  the 
way)  began  each  sentence  at  least  three  times;  and,  when  decidedly 
inUe^  stammered  in  a  trifling  degree.  Such,  to  the  bestof  fur  powers 
of  description,  was  old  Mr.  Barton,  fbrmerly  dry*salter  in  the  city  of 
London,  well  known  upon  'Change,  and  some  time  Alderman  of  Port- 
soken ;  a  circumstance  which  may  account  for  his  tenaciottt  patron- 
age of  that  fbraaken  beverage,  port  wine,  and  of  which  he  felt  it  a 
matter  of  especial  duty  to  swallow  three  bottles  of  daily. 

Planting  himself  firmly  before  Miss  Stapleton,  (his  inquiries  at  the- 
library  havmg  directed  him  in  the  approach,)  he  commenced  as  fel- 
lows: (Mrs.  Temple  starting  sideways,  to  tlie  utmost  verge  of  the  path, 
resolved  at  least  not  to  be  drawn  into  the  conversation,  until  she  should 
have  ascertained  who  the  **  ill-bred  old  fellow  could  be.") 

His  son  <n  one  arm,  and  a  cotton  umbrella  tucked  tmder  the  other, 
he  began— 

**  I — ^I  believe»>I  believe.  Ma'am,  your  name  is  Stapleton.'*' 

*'  It  is,"  replied  Fanny,  looking  surprised. 

*'  You — ^you  live — ^you  live  in  Finabury  Square.  I  know  your 
father  very  well ;  leastways,  I  did  know  him,  when  I  was  in  business 
in  Lananco  Pountney  Lane.  His  ware'us  jined  owrn-^we  was  back 
to  back ;  an  upright,  downstraight,  honest  tinglishman  he  is,  as  ever 
broke  bread;  and  that  being  the  case,  I  shall — I  shall  be— I  shall  be 
Iflad  to  make  your  acquaintance,  Miss ;  and  thjs^^this  i»— this  is  my 
-son.  Tom  !  don't  be  pinching  my  arm»  you  villain;  I  know  what  you 
mean,  well  enough ;  I  know  better,  I  will  speak  to  her,  ao  be  quiet : 
and  he's  had — ^he's  had  a  college  edication,"  he  continued,  turning 
again  to  the  perplexed  Fanny,  who  somewhat  bewildered  between 
her  recollection  of  the  known  principles  of  Mrs.  Temple,  and  her 
own  good  nature,  which  could  not  refuse  to  listen,  especially  to  one 
who  knew  and  {Nraised  her  father,  stood  with  a  countenance  as  inde- 
finite as  that  of  Garrick,  when  assailed  by  Tragedy  and  Comedy^ — 
'*  My  son — ^my  son  here,  Miis  Stapleton,  will  be  proud  to  make 
acquaintance  with  you  and  escort  you  about ;  or  go  on  the  water,  and 
that ;  or  to  the  Lover's  Seat,  or  whatever  you  like,  Mias,  whenever 
you,  or  these  ladies  are  in  want  of  a  beau." 

**  You  are  very  good,  Sir,"  Fanny  was  beginning ;  when  Mrs.  Tem- 
ple, unable  to  bear  more,  exclaimed,  *'  My  dear  Miss  Stapleton,  we 
must  hasten  home ;  there  is  a  heavy  shower  coming  on,  1  am  sure." 

**  Bless  your  heart— -no  such— ^»o  such  thing.  Ma'am,"  cried  the  im- 
penetrable Mr.  Barton-  but  Mrs.  Temple  persisted  in  flight,  and 
arrived  at  home  breathless,  where  tlirowing  herself  into  a  chair,  she 
almost  screamed,  "Can  it  be?  Have  I  actually  had  such  words 
addresaed  to  me  by  a  smoke-dried  citizen !  Bless  my  heart !  indeed ; 
and  from  the  lips  of  a  dry-salter  of  Lairance  something  Lane.  Oh, 
when  shall  I  ever  feel  purified  from  such  impertinent  freedom  f  * 

Fanny,  having  proceeded  to  her  room  was  spared  witnessing  this 
scene;  and  there&ra  the  leas  surprised,  on  the  following  day, notwith- 
standing Mrs.  Temple's  unequivocal  horror,  at  the  unceremonious 
approaches  of  the  dry-salter,  when  she  made  it  her  first  business  lo 
"  step  to  the  library,"  by  wi^  of  discovering  if  Mr.  Barton  was  a  per- 
•acMi  it  waa  indispensable  to  #ut,  or  a  mere  eccentric.  Here  she  learned 
that  he  was  a  man  of  immense  fortune,  and  economical  habits ;  care- 
less of  appearances ;  and  with  only  this  son  Tom  to  inherit  his  thou- 
Mndo. 

The  die  waa  cast  Tom  waa  very  produceable  in  the  abaence  of 
hJa  &tfaer.    Vulgarity  ofiea  paaaod  under  the  name  of  oddi^,  ftnd  it  1 


would  be  easy  to  avoid  the  father  in  London.  Tom  waa  exceedingly 
well  worth  looking  after,  ond  Tom  she  alao  resdlved  to  angle  for. 
She  could  easily  have  a  fourth  daughter  brought  forward,  if  three 
expected  1/mdon  loven  fulfilled  her  anticipations. 

Fanny  did,  to  be  sure,  open  her  eyes  a  little  wider  than  usual  on 
beholding  Mn.  Temple's  smiling  recognition  of  the  Bartcms ;  but  she 
placed  the  -afibir  to  the  account  of  kindness  towards  herself,  and  sought 
for  no  deeper  motive. 

'*  We  are  not  long  arrived  here,  Mr.  Barton,"  aaid  the  lady,  gra- 
ciously, **  and  have  not  yet  discovered  the  amusements  of  the  place, 
perhaps  you  can  enlighten  ua  on  the  aulgect  How  do  you  pass  your 
mornings  ?" 

*'  Oh — Oh,  I— -Ob,  I  have  my  breakfast — ^I  have  my  breakfast  No, 
sometimes  I  bathe — sometimes  I  bathe  first ;  and  then-^then  I  read — 
then  I  read  the  papeFS— «nd  then  I  ahave." 

"The  barbarian!" 

"What  say.  Ma'am?" 

"  Nothing.     Pmy,  Sir,  proceed." 

"  Then,  Ma'am,  I — ^Then,  Ma'am,  I  and  Tom^^Tom  and  I-~we  go 
into  the  market,  and  see  if— see  if  there's— «ee  if  there's  any  thing 
we  fancy  for  dinner ;  then  we  take  a  alroU ;  that'a  the  way  we  aome- 
timea  meets  you.  Ma'am,  and  these  young  ladies,  and  that  fills  up  till 
dinner  time,  Tom!  what's  o'clock?"  he  inquired,  "for  my  appetite 
aaya  near  three." 

"  You  take  rather  a  late  luncheon,'*  piunsued  Mn.  Temple,  who 
determined  to  ascertain  his  movements,  that  she  might  be  qualified 
to  avoid  him  on  occasion. 

"  I — I  never — I  never  take  luncheon  at  all,"  continued  the  diy- 
Salter,  I  dine — ^I  dine— I  dine  at  three.  Its  the  proper  hour.  How 
can — ^liow  can  a  man — ^how  can  a  man  dine  later,  and  have  time  to 
take  his  three  bottles  quietly.  Three  o'clock— three  o'clock  is  the 
best  hour  for  dinner.  Its  the  only — its  the  only  sensible-— its  the  only 
sensible  hour;  and  whoever  dines  later  is  a— whoever  dines  later  is  a 
fool,  and  a  booby,  and  a  jackanapes.  Now  here  is  my  son  Tom,  here, 
pretends  lo  say — to  say,  it  cuts  up  his  day ;  and  I  know  not — ^I  know 
not  what  fantostical  folly,  as  if  his— his  old  fiiiher,  didn't  know  better 
than  him ;  but  he— he  thinks-^e  thinks  himself,  forsooth,  so  clever, 
because  he'd  a  college  edication,  and  knows  a — ^knows — ^knows  an 
elephant  from  a  co-co-co,  cock  lobster." 

A  cock  lobster  was  the  fovourite  simile  of  old  Barton.  Whenever 
his  son  displayed  hia  learning,  the  elephant  and  cock  lobater  rose  up 
in  judgment  on  his  father's  tongue.  If  he  passed  an  opinion,  he  was 
told  he  knew  no  more  of  the  matter  than  a  cock  lobster.  If  he  look- 
ed disturbed,  or  annoyed,  he  was  compared  to  the  obnoxious  fish* 
aforesaid ;  and,  if  the  word  came  forth  stammeringly,  with  a  cokx>-co, 
then  was  Tom  Barton  certain  his  honoured  father  was  in  a  rage.  On 
this  occasion  he  had  sinned,  in  not  instantaneously  replying  to  the  old 
man's  question  respecting  the  hour,  and  he  hastened  "  to  the  rescue" 
in  hopes  of  preventing  fhrther  expoaure  of  hia  father's  temper. 


BATTEL    ABBEY. 

{n  describing  his  morning's  avocations,  Mn  Barton  had  lefl  out  the 
trifling  circumstance,  that,  although  he  invariably  visited  the  market, 
and  insisted  on  dragging  his  son  on  in  the  same  expedition,  yet, 
although  inquiring  the  price  of  every  article  he  passed,  he  had  never 
once,  during  their  six  weeks'  residence  at  Hastings,  purchased  a  single 
tiling.  After  touching,  pricing,  and  cheapening,  fish,  fowl,  and  the  et 
ceteras,  exposed  for  sale,  declaring  all  to  be  too  dear,  and  none  to  be 
good  enough,  the  examination  ended  by  his  customary  sigh,  and  on 
observation  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  market  fit  to  put  upon  a 
table»  and  that,  afler  all,  "  Muttoki  diope  were  as  good  as  any  thing 
else,  and  their  landlady  could  get  them." 

"  Here's  a  beautiful  turbot.  Sir.  I  never  sold  a  greater  beauty. 
Look  at  the  thickness  of  him.  Sir:  only  look.  Sir." 

"  Yes,  and— and  a — and  a  beautiful  price,  I  auppcae  you  aak. 
What  have — ^what  have  your— what  have  you  now  the  conscience 
to  ask  7" 

"  Twelve  shillinga,  Sir.'* 

*'  Twelve  fid-fid-fiddle  sticks !  I  could  boy  o»— buy  as  good  in 
Leadenhall  market  for  ten." 

"  But  the  freshness,  Sir,  consider !" 

"Fresh!  Wheugh!  that's  the — ^that's  just  the  fiiult  of  it  There 
never  waa  a  fish  yet  fit  to  eat  freeh,  unless,  perhaps,  a  *  Terns'  floun- 
der. .  You — ^you — ^you  know  nothing  about  fish  down  here." 

"  Fine  soles.  Sir  I  very  cheap  to-day." 

"  Pooh,  pooh ;  too  large — ^to  laige  to  fiy,  and  too  small  to  boil.  And 
what — what's  a  sole  good  for  afler  all?  You've  nothing  here  but  flat 
fish,  wouldn't  give— wouldn't  give  a  pin,  for  all  the  flat  fish  that  ever 
were  caught    What's  that  tuikey  ?    Like  a  turkey  to-day,  Tom  f " 

"IfyouUkcSir." 

"  The  woman's  mad :  you'll  get  a  finer,  in  Leadenhall,  I  tell  you 

I  tell  you,  for  half  the — ^half  the  money." 

"  Yes,  Sir,  I  dare  say ;  but  poultry's  scarce  here.  Like  a  chicken. 
Sir,  or  duck;  here's  nice  ducks.'* 

"  Foul  feeders — foul  feeders ;  hate  ducks.  Let's  see  the  chickens. 
There,  take  them  away — take  them  away,  woman ;  call  them  ske-k»- 
keletons.** 

"  Law,  Sir,  you  are  ao  hard  to  pleaae ;  I'm  aure,  if  you  know  any 
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thing  of  maiketkig,  jrou  must  wy,  my  poultry  is  not  to  be  bettered 
say  where." 

**  Woman,  loo-Ioo-look  at  me !"  cried  the  furious  diy-salter,  at  this 
attack  upon  his  judgment;  and  opening  his  coat,  he  gave  to  her  view 
the  entire  surfiice  of  his  ample  waistcoat  "  Do  you  know,  woman, 
that  I*— I— •!  am  an  alderman;  and  do^-do— do  you  think,  you  igno- 
rant half-marine  production,  you,  that  this-— ihis-^-this,"  complacently 
patting  his  rotundity,  "  was  brought  to  what  it  is  under  eight  and  fiAy 
yean  good  feeding,  of  the  best  Leadenhall  could  produce  f  Come, 
Ton,  we'll  go  home,  there's  nothing  eatable  to  be  had  out  of  Lrai- 
don;  we'll  e'en  to  our  muttcm  chops,  and  be  thankful  we  can  have  a 
hamper  of  wine  by  the  coach." 

There  are  few  young  men  who  could  undergo  the  daily  duties  of 
Tom  Barton :  but  there  is  one  who  can,  and  has  done  so  far  years. 

"  Now,  Tom,"  said  Mr.  Barton,  "  listen  to  me  my  lad ;  that's  a— a 
very — very  nice  girl,  tliat  Miss  Stapleton,  and  her  &ther-~&tber*8  a 
warm  man ;  and  you  have  my  leave  to  strike  up  to  her,  for  she'll  have 
a  handsome — ^handsome  fortune,  my  boy !  and  is  not  too  full  of  airs — 
and  airs-— and  airs,  and  affectation,  like  most  of  your  heiresses.  So 
follow  her  up,  my  boy,  that's  all." 

Tom  Burton  had  formed  a  little  idea  of  the  same  nature  himself, 
and  was  not  backward  in  acting  upon  his  folher's  advice ;  for  although 
Fanny's  wealth  was  not  entirely  overlooked  by  him,  yet  he  perceived 
other  qualifications  in  her  which  rendered  it  but  a  secondary  consi- 
deration. He  knew  that,  at  his  lather's  death,  he  mint  become  pos- 
sessed of  abiradance  of  that  necessary  article ;  and  as  be  had  seen  it  so 
indifferently  enjoyed  by  his  fother,  and  others  who  had  it  at  command, 
he  was  less  anxious  for  the  period  to  arrive  than  might  have  been 
expected,  considering  the  restricted  nature  of  his  present  allowance. 

A  consultation  between  the  fotber  and  son,  as  lo  the  most  feasible 
method  of  improving  their  iniant  intimacy  with  the  Temple's  ended 
in  the  very  palpable  idea  of  proposing  some  excursion  to  the  **  Lions," 
in  die  vicinity  of  Hastings.  The  Lover's  Seat ;  the  Fish  Ponds ;  Old 
Roar ;  and  Uollington.  were  severally  proposed,  and  rejected  by  Mis. 
Temple,  who  inwardly  voted  them  loo  near,  and  therefore  liable  to 
observation  from  other  visitors ;  since  she  would  have  been  shocked  to 
find  hcnelf  recognized  in  company  with  "  the  horrid  old  citizen." 

Battel  Abbey  was  next  named,  and  Mrs.  Temple  pnmounced  it  to 
be  "  an  amendment."  She  reflected  that  its  distance  from  Hastings 
would  lessen  the  chances  of  being  recognized  by  any  of  her  friends, 
and  then  cfosed  with  the  proposal,  by  saying,  it  had  long  been  her 
anxious  widh  to  behold  that  relic  of  the  olden  time. 

"Olden— Olden,"  interrupted  Mr.  Barton,  "Why,  Tom,  ain't  that 
the  man  thai  makes  that  stuff  you  say  is  so  capital  for  Slaving.  You 
kik  ki  ki ;  what's  the  name  of  it  ?  lis  too  fong,  and  too  M-leamed,  for 
me  to  remember." 

"  Eukeirogenion,  I  fimcy  you  mean.  Sir,"  recomed  his  son. 

**  Ettkeirogenion, 

When  e'er  I  turn  my  eye  on 

I  firmly  rely  on, 

A  capital  shave ; 
And  as  for  the  water, 
"Tis  not  a  pin  matter 
From  whence  derivater, 

The  well  or  the  wave," 

"  Aye — You  kerogiie  an  Ion,  that's  the  name.  And  ain't  he  a 
pretty  conceited  chap,  my  s-s-son,  here,  Ma'am  ?"  he  continued,  turn- 
ing to  Mrs.  Temple,  "  that  can't  be  content  with  g-g-good  English 
soap,  as  his  foUwr  was  be-|lf-fore  him,  but  must  needs  send  all  the 
way  to  C-C-Cork,  for  bottles  ef  this  kicky-iogy  lion." 

**  No,  not  quite  so  for  as  Cork,  fodier ;  I  can  get  it  at  Barclay's,  m 
Farringdon  Street,  or  at  any  perfumers.  You  acknowledge  yourself, 
Sir,  you  never  performed  so  luxurious  a  toilet  in  your  life,  as  you  did 
on  the  solitary  occasion  when  1  prevailed  on  you  to  try  it  ?" 

I* May  be  so.  Sir— may  be  so;  and  what  then— what  th-the-then? 
Is  it  fit  that  I,  a  citizen  of  London,  or  any  but  a  co-co-coxcomb,  should 
use  Irish  s<^ap,  with  a  gibberish  Greek  name,  let  the  comfort  of  it 
be  what  it  may  ?  Shaving,  Sir,  sh-shaving,  was  invented  for  the  p-p- 
punishment  of  sinners,  and  the  more  you — more  you  suffer  in  the 
operation,  the  greateiw^the  greater  the  rocrit" 

This  cannot  be  a  very  interesting  subject  to  the  ladies,  father.  Let 
us  proceed  to  make  armngements  for  our  excurskm  to  Battel." 

The  ladies  it  wus  settled,  should  occupy  the  carriage ;  and  old  Bar- 
ton decreed  that  Tom  should  hire  a  gig,  hi  which  to  drive  him  as 
their  escort.     Mr.  Temple  was  still  in  London. 

The  Misses  Temple  were  professedly  accomplished  young  ladies. 
They  danced  pretty  well ;  playod  and  sung  when  they  could  not  help 
it ;  and,  in  the  country,  carried  sketch-books  wherever  they  went 
The  climate  of  England  is  vasdy  fovourable  to  sketching  ladies. 
They  may  sally  forth  in  the  utmost  odiifidence  that  the  weather  will 
prove  too  aometliing  or  other  to  permit  their  using  the  pencil  Then, 
at  a  watering  place,  are  always  to  be  found  prints  of  the  neighbour- 
ing scenery,  which,  snugly  copied  pass  very  well  as  their  original 
sketches,  "  taken  when  no  one  was  present" 

The  five  ladies  occupied  the  open  barouche,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  the  gentlemen  should  precede  them,  as  the  approached  the  town, 
in  order  to  put  up  their  horse,  and  rejoin  them  at  the  Abbey  gates, 
where  they  were  received  witli  the  customary  demand  for  ticket*. 

"  Tickets  for  what  ?"  oirited  young  Barton." 


"  Of  admission,  Sir.  They  are  indispensable.  If  you  are  not  pro- 
vided you  have  merely  to  go  to  the  inn,  and  write  down  your  names, 
when  they  will  be  given  without  forther  difficulty." 

« I^ow  this ^now  this— this  is— -this  is  what  I  call  a  precious  piece 

of  foolery.     So,  Mr.— Mr<— Mr.  Whafs-your-name— " 

''  I  am  the  porter.  Sir." 

**  You  may  be— you  may  be  ca-ca-called  porter ;  but,  egad,  Sir,  you 
look  more  like  small  b-b-b-beer,  and  pretty  considerable  sour  too. 
Now,  Mister  Swipes^  do  you  per-perceive  the  folly  of  this  piece  of 
humbug.  Here,  I  may  jaunt,back  to— the— 4o  the  inn ;  and,  if  I  choose, 
write  myself  down  Mr^ — ^Mir.  Aminidab  Rattletrap,  and  you'U  let  me 
m ;  whereas,  if! — ^if  I  t-t-teU  you  my  own  name— Fsbaw,  Sir,  you're 
a — ^you're  a  fool,  Sir." 

"  The  customary  regulations,  Sir,"  returned  the  man,  perfectly  un- 
moved by  the  anger  usually  expressed,  though  not  always  in  such 
plain  terms,  cin  the  oocasion ;  "  Sir  Godfrey's  orders.  Sir :  I've  nothing 
to  do  but  execute  them." 

Back  to  the  inn  they  trudged,  where  the  dry-salter's  rage  again 
burst  on  the  head  of  its  landlord.  "  My  name,  Sii^— my  name  i»— 
Old  Tom  Barton,  dry-salter,  of  Larrance  Pountney  Lane ;  may  have 
heaid  it  in  the  city,  heh !  And  th-th^this  is  my  son  Tom  here ;  and, 
to  save  trouble,  tliere's  ^f-five  ladies  a  oommg,  in  a  banish,  Mrs.  Ten- 
pie,  and  three  Miss  Temple's,  imd  Miss  Stapleton;  so  put  them  d6wn 
too :  and  now  you— ^ou-^you  have  it  all .-  no,  not  all ;  hearkee,  Mr. 
Innkeeper,  I  see  the  drift  of  this  here — this  here,  and  I'll  tell  you  how 
I'U  ser>-e  you ;  we  should  all— all,  the  »»«even  of  us,  a  corned  faove 
to  a  snack ;  but,  Sir,  I'll  be  d<d " 

Here  hk  son  interposed,  to  spare  him  the  expression  on  the  tip  of 
his  tongue,  reminding  him  the  ladies  would  be  vraiting  for  them. 
They  proceeded  to  join  tham  at  the  Abbey,  which,  having  once  more 
regained,  they  handed  them  fiom  the  carriage,  and,  armed  with  their 
tickets,  were  silently  ushered  through  the  gateway,  by  the  aforesaid 
sour-visaged  porter. 

Here  two  other  men  approached,  to  guide  them,  and  to  receive,  no 
doubt,  their  fees ;  one  9f  whom,  pointing  to  the  books  of  the  ladies, 
"  begged  pardon,  but  no  one  was  allowed  to  sketch  the  abbey  or 
grounds." 

"  Not  #llowed  to  sketch  P'  exclaimed  young  Barton,  who  thought 
himself  bound  in  gallantry  to  support  what  he  iimoceutly  believed  to 
be  the  real  wish  of  his  charge ;  **  What  can  be  the  reason  o£  so  arbi- 
trary an  order  ?" 

"  Sir  Godfi^y  says  the  Habby's  been  dmwed  times  anew,  and  there's 
no  occasjpn  not  for  no  more  views  to  be  taken  on  it" 

"Gad I  that's— that's — ^that's  true  enough,  I  believe:  you  ca-cft<an*t 
blame  him  for  that :  1  would  d-d-do  the  same  myself,  if  1  were  in  hjs 
place.  Pray,  Mr.  P-P-Porter,  or  ale,  or  v-v-vinegar,  whichever  you 
call  yourself,  what's  the  lowest  charge  for  seeing  the  house  ?  for  as 
these — these— for  as  these  ladies  and  me,  and  my  son  here,  has  took 
all  the  trouble  to  come  and  put  down  our  names  our  names,  and  all 
that  w'e  sha'n't  mind  a  Ut-trifle  now  we  are  here." 

"  Its  quite  hoptkmal.  Sir :  gentlefolks  gives  what  they  likes.  Sir 
Godfrey—" 

"  Damn  Sir  Godfiney,  Sirrah ;  if  you  throw  him  in  my — in  ray— in 
ray  teeth  again,  I'll  break  your  ill-fooking  head." 

"  Father,  remember  the  ladies  are  present"  interposed  the  youqg 
man ;  "  do  not  put  yourself  out  of  the  way  about  such  a  trifle.  Come, 
take  charge  of  Mrs.  Temple,  I  will  settle  all  these  matters." 

GrumUing  and  chafing,  at  what  he  called  "  the  abominable  impo- 
sition of  the  wliole  concern,"  Mr.  Barton  explained  to  Mrs.  Temple 
the  cause  of  his  displeasure ;  and  forther  proceeded  to  state,  that, 
although  contrary  to  his  rule  to  cat  luncheon,  he  had  determined  on 
ordering  some  refreshment  at  the  inn ;  but  since  it  appeared  means 
had  been  adopted  to  force  them  to  use  the  house,  he  proposed,  that 
they  should  even  punish  themselves  by  fasting,  rather  than  be  im- 
posed upon  in  so  bare-foced  a  manner  ,*  and  that  they  should  return 
home,  allowing  only  an  hour's  rest  for  their  cattle.  The  lady,  of 
course,  could  not  ob>ect  to  the  plan ;  but  thinking  it  a  pity  the  day 
should  be  entirely  lost,  she  discovered,  on  emerging  iiora  the  Abbey- 
walls,  a  shady  lone,  leading,  "  she  felt  certain."  to  a  good  view  of  the 
forbidden  subject ;  and,  as  Ellen  was  the  card  to  be  played  on  young 
Barton,  the  wily  mother  requested  he  would  escort  her  for  that  puJ^ 
pose,  saying,  she  would  proceed  with  the  others  to  the  inn,  and  there 
await  the  ro  asacmhling  c£  the  party.  In  their  progress  up  the  town; 
Mr.  Barton  filed  off  in  search  of  a  baker's  shop,  as  Fanny  protested 
she  was  **  dying  of  hunger,  and  would  give  any  thing  in  the  world 
for  a  penny  roll." 

At  the  door  of  the  irni  stood  a  very  gay  equipage ;  three  ladies  and 
a  gentleman  in  which,  were  laughhig  immoderately,  ok  examining 
the  book  just  brought  out  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  their  names 

"  Oh,  here  ts  Mis.  Tempie !"  cried  one  of  them,  '*  and—" 

"  My  dear  Lady  Saunders,  how  delighted  I  am  to  see  you !"  (said) 
and  « how  I  wish  you  ware  a  thousand  miles  ofl("  (thought)  Mn. 
Temple. 

**  Do  tell  us  the  meaningof  this  joke,  and  how  your  names  cane  in 
sueh  ridicufoiw  contact  with,:-^What  is  it,  Sir  John  7  give  me  the 
book.    Look,  Mrs.  Temple,  thevs  must  be  some  mistake/-^  Old  Tom. 
Barton,  dry-stdier,  (in  the  name  of  fortune,  what  is  a  drywBUar  0  ef 
Larenoe  Pountney  Lane,  and  my  sou  Tom  here.'  " 

Thus,  indeed,  the  offended  innkeeper  had  entered  tbem,  strictly 
adhering  to  the  letter  of  the  crusty  old  citiaan's  inatrudiana. 

**How  Teiy  goodr  critd  Mo. Ti^pfe,  ttyinv  to teogh,  "hum  liki^ 
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Mi.  Btrlon!  he  m  fuch  •  wig !  Tm,"  dM  oontimMd, «  w«  sm  8$- 
tendMl  bjr  two  gendemea  of  UuU  ximm»,  Ihe  eUor  of  wtumi  qiiile  ktUs 
one    he  ia  so  fiusetious." 

"  You  are  going  mio  the  house  I"  nid  Lidy  Semiden.  «  We  lOay 
M  well  alight.  Sir  John,  and  Me  what  ihey  fan  give  ub  to  eat,  by  and 
by.  Are  you  at  Haatingsr'  the  pioeeeded  i-  "  We  have  been  there  a 
week ;  that  Is,  at  St  Leonard's.    Wonder  we  saw  nothing  of  you." 

"  We  were  not  out  the  hist  few  days,"  Mrs.  Temple  was  begimu^Ag 
to  answer,  and  «'  would  to  heaven  we  had  staid  in  now,"  ahe  added 
to  heneU;  when  the  door  opened,  and  in  hustled  the  diy<ealter. 

^ I've  brought  you  some  biaeakea,  Mias  Slapletoni  eouldn't  git  no 
rolls  for  love  nor  money;  but  I've  firand  sone  eapital  ginger  beer,  «t 
a  little  shop  over  the  way.  When  my  son  Tom  comes  in«  we'll  go 
over  and  make  him  stand  treat,  shall  ns  ?  Servant,  hKliea :  servant, 
air,"  ha  oonttnued,  dueking  hia  head  twice  in  the  direction  of  the 
strangers. 

^^  la  this,  then,  a  diy-sallaf  7"  asked  Ldly  Saondem  of  Sir  John,  in 
a  voice  some  degrees  aboive  a  n^iapef.  "Ia  th»  your  iriead,  Mit. 
Temple  ?"  she  added. 

*' A  very  odd  mani  Quite  a  eharaeterr  returned  that  storing 
person.  *'  Mr.  Barton;  might  I  ask  you  to  order  the  carriage  immedi- 
ately :  I  do  not  feel  very  w^.  I  aaa  moat  amiouB  to  be  at  hoase. 
My  dearest  liuly  Saunders^  excuse  me ;  we  shall  meet  soon,  I  trust : 
do  not  let  us  detain  you  from  visiting  the  Abbey." 

At  length  poor  Mrsi  Tsasple  was  released  from  her  unwelcome 
inends ;  and  sood  Ellen,  with  *'  my  sen  Ton,"  appeared.  The  meaM 
of  escape  were  thna  insured )  and  the  disappointed  matiaii  spoke  not 
until  arrived  at  home,  when  snm— nning  Ellen  to  her  dressing-«oom, 
ahe  began: — 

"  Well!  what  pasoed    muf  thing f' 
"  Where,  ManM?     Whsnf" 

Tool!  withyoniwBafiDn,ofcomM;  what  did  he  say  le  y«m r 
'*  He  said  he  would  cut  my  pencils  fiir  me,  if  I  liked." 
^'Frimw!  was  that  alir 

"  No :  he  told  me  all  my  hnea  ware  crooked ;  and  that  I  bad  made 
the  Abbey  so  large,  I  shoidd  ttever  get  in  the  tieea<" 

"  Ddt!  Idiotj  Oh,"  gioaasd  Mrs.  Temple,  «*  who  weidd  wnh  to  be 
a  mother!  Tell  me,  simpleton,  did  he  say  nothint^^4eok« nothing 
tender  ?  Come,  none  of  yanr  pretswded  simplicity;  you  know,  well 
enough,  what  I  mean." 

"  He  only  said  it  was  time  lo  go  back  to  the  inn ;  and  I  did  nst  see 
how  he  k»ked,  for  I  thought  you  intended  Jane  to  have  him,  so  I 
never  k»ked  at  him." 

*'  Was  there  ever  such  on  am!  What  did  yoa-«*-whBt  eoaU  you 
think.  I  sent  you  with  hhn  for,  if  I  had  ment  him  for  Jane?" 

"That  was  the  thing  that  poxded  me;  and  I  do  bakeve  it  wtt 
thinking  of  that,  earned  me  to  make  my  lines  ao  croekad ;  for  Mide- 
rooiBeile  Mnllenalem  says,  a  straight  line  is  ihe  only  Aipg  I  oon  dmw." 
Mr.  Temple  rensained  in  London  after  his  fomily  had  quitted  it,  on 
bttiMH  relative  to  Lanooinshiie  afiaim ;  whilit  attendiz^  to  which, 
he  was  requested  by  his  lady  to  keep  an  eye  vpon  Wallingftid,  and, 
if  pesuble,  to  briqg  or  send  him  down  to  Hastings,  l^e  two  youi^ 
Slaplelons  she  felt  certan  would  aoon  be  added  to  her  party,  since 
ahe  had  secured  their  sister. 

Wallingfoid.  however,  took  his  head  to  ha  exmnined  by  DeviUe, 
who  pmnoimced  the  orgmi  of  memory  to  be  remarkably  flnall,  ami 
that  of  phik>.progenitiveness  nearly  ondiatiovenUe.  Farther,  he  per- 
ceived a  bump,  which  he  dubbed  hwomotiveneai,  and  a  conideiaUe 
ppotnberanoe  coming  under  the  danomtnatfonef  euhosity;  from  which 
aymptoim  he  focet^asly  faamrded  has  oonvictkm,  that  the  patient 
wouU  neither  die  of  a  broken  heart,  nor  km  hinelf  for  love.  At  the 
nme  time  he  oonidered  it  hig^  pMbaUe  tet,  foUowing  the  exam- 
ple of  other  young  men  of  foahion,  hie  patient  Blight  visit  Ae  conti- 
nent. 

Oa  the  momiqg  aftsr  the  ezeuimon  to  Banel,  tttf  post  hioaght  Mn. 
Temple  the  foUowing  letter  fiom  her  hMbm>^ 


«« Jfy  JDeor  ilAina<...4)n  receipt  of  iWb,  I  should  vrish  you  to  make 
immediato  preparations  for  giving  up  the  house  at  HsafingB,  and  ad- 
joumii^  to  Femy  HeUowa  Wattingford  is  gene  ahraad  for  two 
years  <he  says);  and  the  yotteg  Stapielate  find  that  bu8in«n  will  {Mo- 
vent their  accepting  yoar  invilalian  to  jefai  your  par^  ihia  aatomn. 
I  saw  their  fether  yesterday,  who  desired  me  to  say  iMs;  and,  also, 
that  he  purposes  going  down  on  Friday  to  fetch  Fanny  home,  her 
mother  being  very  unwell,  he  toBi  me,  and  Ae  whole  femfly  q«ito 
duQ  for  want  of  her.  AAhs  in  Ltoeolwhim,  I  am  sony  to  say,  are 
eonsiderahly  awry,  and  so  urgency  lequiriag  asy  preoertee,  thai  it  k 
not  imposaibto  but  I  may  be  at  Fenny  Hollows  before  you.  I  flbo 
fliink  it  very  probaUe,  that  the  same  cause  may  fnftmm  our  visiting 
London  at  all  next  year. 

•*  I  cannot  say  I  am  sni^prlaed  at  the  feflare  of  yeo  flMlii^s  scheme, 
since  I  never  saw  much  pMspectofifs  sucesmj  And  I  ngnt  yon  left 
town  so  early,  as  it  has  been  unusually  and  mtetpeeledly  gay.  Three 
malches,  I  hear,  were  arrttiged  at  the  last  party  at  Dmmtoiv  House. 
The  Barfonls  have  given  two  magn^icenf  balk  wiftin  the  ket  ten 
days.  The  P&gans  ore  gone  to  Italy,  and  have  taken  LoffI  William 
Hendee,  and  Captain  Heiliert,  with  fliem}  so  I  suppose  its  a  settled 
thing.  Let  yoar  movemeois  be  m  prompt,  and,  above  all,  aa  eeono- 
Mueal,  as  poarible.  Your  btlK  in  *is  short  time,  muat  be  toifling.  I 
unai^ ;  at  least,  I  hope  sft  The  fftepleteni  tilk  of  going  to  Bri^ 
<<n  nr  th«  winter,  br  w«jr  ^  hidvlgitg  Fsitf^'t  l««dilecti^ 


Brighton  is  ruinous,  I  have  alwajrs  undentood,  in  the  wintorf 
however,  they  can  afibrd  it.     Love  to  the  giiis. 

*'  Your  a^ctkaate  husband,  John  Tempub. 

'*  p.  8.  I  met  Stanley,  this  morning :  he  is  going  to  be  married, 
he  tells  ;ne,  to  Iddy  Emma  Middletun,  the  sister  of  hia  friend  Mid* 
dleton,  you  know.  I  should  think  you  might  set  out  on  Saturday  at 
the  latest." 


THE  SHORT  PINNER. 

Having  no  wish  to  accompany  Mrs.  Temple  and  her  fomily  in 
their  banishment  to  Fenny  Hollows,  a  region,  we  believe,  somewhat 
resembling  that  celebrated  spot  on  the  borders  of  the  Swan  River  to 
wit,  "  Squampash  Flatts,  near  Muddiboo,"  we  will  turn  our  attention 
to  Fanny  Stapleton  and  her  father  The  journey  to  London  was  one 
of  unmixed  delight  to  the  foimer,  having  been  privately  informed  by 
him,  that  Mrs.  Stapleton's  health  was  by  no  means  in  that  state  to 
create  any  akurm ;  but  that,  having  been  unaccustouied  to  the  loss  of 
her  daughter's  society,  she  had  experienced  a  degree  of  languor,  and 
gMteral  indisposition,  which  there  was  no  manner  of  d(Tubt  Fanny's 
letum  home  would  very  speedily  remove. 

*'  If  you  wish  it,  and  if  your  mother  approves,"  said  this  indulgent 
parent,  "  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  winter  at  Briglitoo.  The 
diMance,  and  modes  of  conveyance  are  now  so  easy  to  that  place,  tha$ 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  my  running  down  to  you  fiom  Satniv 
day  to  Monday.  Your  brothen,  too,  might  do  the  same ;  and  I  think 
it  would  thus  be  agreeable  to  ail  of  us." 

"  Oh,  that  would  be  delightful !"  replied  Fanny,  "  I  should  than 
have  nothing  whatever  to  wish  for.  Certainly,"  she  added,  "  I  hava 
enjoyed  this  short  visit  to  Hastingpi  greatly.  Mrs.  Temple  and  the 
girls  were  as  kind  as  possible  to  me ;  but  stUl,  there  was  die  want  of 
a  feeling  of  hmae  that  hung  over  me,  and  would  not  let  me  be  quite 
perfeotly  happy  \  and  then  Mn.  Temple  seems  so  anxious,  and,  I  should 
stty, '  ftissey'  at  times,  although  I  never  could  tell  why:  it  often  maksa 
me  quite  unoomforteble  to  see  it.  I  really  think  she  has  some  grief, 
or  other,  on  her  mind,  poor  woman !  which  must  be  doubly  hard  to 
bear,  il  she  has  no  one  to  oonfide  it  to." 

**  I  fear  the  Temples  have  rather  overstrained  their  means  lately, 
in  attempting  to  keep  pace  with  their  perhaps  richer,  and  more  tuih 
ionable  fiienda  Temple  hinted  to  me,  that  it  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  them  to  commence  a  system  of  retrenchment;  and 
indeed,  nty  dear,  that  was  one  motive  that  hurried  me  to  fetdi  yoii, 
for  I  believe  Mrs.  Temple  is  a  tliougbtless,  worldly-minded  woman, 
and  I  did  not  choooe  that  she  should  have  the  plea  of  your  visit  to 
Ibem  to  uige  for  lengthening  her  stay  in  a  place  which,  I  believa, 
prudence  would  have  decided  her  <m  avoiding." 

The  good  merchant  did  not  here  think  it  necessary  to  add,  that  he 
had,  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  oSeared  hie  services  to  Mr.  Temple, 
should  any  temporary  embanrassment  have  been .  produced  by  ovar> 
sight,  or  other  circumstances.  The  equally  honest,  and  plain  spoken 
Mr.  Temple,  however,  assured  him,  it  was  still  within  his  own  power, 
by  assuming  with  a  tighter  hand  the  reins  o€  govenunen^  to  check 
the  uaelsss  and  perplexing  difiknilties  Mrs.  Temple  would  otherwise 
bring  upon  his  head.  Like  roost  men  of  easy  temper  in  trifles,  ha 
could  see,  and  act  up  to  important  exigencies^  with  a  degree  of  judi- 
cious firmness,  that  left  tto  doubt  on  Mr.  Stapleton's  mind  of  his  easi^ 
surmounting  his  present  difficulties. 

Rlitiey,  of  course,  had  been  discharged  on  the  ladies  leaving  town, 
and  had  fortunately  found  an  immediato  service  as  a  man  of  all  woi& 
Widi  two  old  maids,  and  their  bachebr  Ixother,  residing  in  Montague 
Place ;  a  far  better  quarter  of  the  town,  as  his  late  feUow-servanfs 
told  him,  than  the  fluctuating  *<  west  end."  Where  servanto  are  juat 
hired  for  a  few  months,  to  make  a  splash  with,  exposed  to  all  kinds 
of  temptation  and  wickedness,  and  turned  adrift  at  tlie  approach  of 
winter,  on  the  fomilies  leaving  town;  many  of  whom  are  so  well 
aware  of  the  depravity  of  London  servants,  that  they  will  not  en- 
danger the  integrity  of  those  they  have  in  the  country,  by  bringing 
them  within  itt  contaminating  precinta.  Barney  bad  reason,  there- 
fore* to  be  thankftd,  in  having  aecured  a  |daee  where  he  might, 
prebahlyt  stay  fimn  year  to  year. 

Miss.  Jones,  Miss  Julia  Jones,  and  Mr^  James  Jonea,  were  die  three 
remaining  unmarried  brandtes  of  a  considembly  large  number  of 
Jones's,  transmitted  to  the  public  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones,  two,  no 
doubly  very  worthy  personages,  though  boasting  a  name  not  esaclly 
disdnguishable  from  the  Brown's,  White's,  Smith's,  and  other  mono- 
syllabic oognomens,  more  laconic  than  elegant  In  their  own  peculiar 
mareh,  the  elder  Jones's  had  signalized  themselves  principally  by  their 
plentifol  production  of  litfle  Jones's ;  and  in  having,  by  the  means  of 
some  honest  tnde  or  otiber,  then  acknowledged,  but  long  since  utt^y 
fofgotten  by  Miss  Jones,  Miss  JuHa  Jones,  and  Mr.  James  Jones,  l«ft 
a  tolembiy  oomfortalde  prevision  for  each  and  every  of  tlaeir  uaam- 
reus  progony. 

The  Misses  Joiwa,  on  demise  of  their  parente,  and  subsequently  on 
haVhig,  or  nearly  so,  given  up  all  hopes  of  marriage,  had  resolved  to 
oommaliee  houaekeeping  in  ooqiunctam  with  Idmr  younger,  and  only 
amale  brother.  Tbey  took  a  houaa,  as  afineaaid,  in  Montague  Place, 
which,  aldmugh  sMt  of  l^cteidumi  Court  Bead,  appeared  to  Hmr 
tafelMbimMl  aotlaai  of  ftahiuB,  the  pink  of  paifocliQi^  oi  Mgndad 
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■ituation ;  and  they  most  unoonacionably  expected  to  be  visited  therein 
by  their  more  fashionable  friends,  notwitlistanding  the  law  >  of  that 
cupreme  dictator,  Theodore  Hook,  had  gone  forth  to  mar  such  pre- 
amnptuous  hopes. 

No  one  ever  heard  the  Misses  Jones  recur  to  the  days  of  tlicir  ju- 
venility, or  specify  their  location  during  infancy  and  youth.  By  silence 
on  ihu  head  they  hoped,  (alas !  how  vainly,)  that  a  censorious,  ill- 
natored  world,  could,  or  would,  forget  that  they  bad  been  bom  in  the 
questionable  neighborhood  of  St.  Mary  Axe,  and  that  they  hod  received 
the  first  rudiments  of  education  at  a  day  school  in  the  Minorics :  they 
had  some  recollection  of  having  once  been  quartered  at  or  near 
Battle  Bridge  for  change  of  air,  after  the  scarlet  fever ;  and  they  au- 
daciously boasted,  "  that  they  had  never  in  their  lives  passed  a  sum- 
mer ta  London,  or  a  w^ter  out  of  it"  True  it  is,  they  now  generally 
exchanged  the  autumnal  dust  of  Montague  Place,  for  the  romantic 
heights  of  Harrow,  the  shades  of  Tumham  Green,  or  that  convenient 
place,  Broadstairs,  so  situated  that  persons  of  few  friends  and  small 
incomes,  may  make  it  their  professed  residence,  while  their  actual 
one  shall  be  in  obscurity  of  some  impenetrable  back  street,  in  that 
moat  un-nameable  of  all  places,  Margate.  Accommodating  Brood- 
stairs  !  thy  Post-oflice  offering  colour  and  credibility  to  the  deceptive 
visitors  of  cheaper  Margate.  Then  tlic  access  so  easy !  By  the  packet 
to  Margate. '  Nobody  mind«  owning  they  went  "  by,"  though  hardened 
must  the  sinner  be  who  could  say  "  to,"  Margate.  "  Every  body 
goes,  you  know,  by  the  steamer  to  Margate ;  so  easy,  i>o  pleasant ; 
and  there  you  find  coaches  and  carriages  of  all  kinds,  waiting  your 
landing,  to  carry  you  to  Broadstairs.  No  distance !  down  to  dinner ! 
all  that  sort  of  thing." 

Most  true,  most  undeniable ;  and,  oh !  most  **  imposing"  does  all 
Ihis  sound.  The  Jones's  considered  themselves  well  infonned  on 
points  of  this  nature,  and  entertained  so  great  a  dread  of  committing 
-any  thing  contrary  to  taste,  that,  during  the  Easter  vacation,  when 
^  every  body"  ought  to  be,  and  is  suppottcd  !o  be  out  of  town,  they 
confined  themselves  to  a  back  parlour,  and  kept  closely  barred  every 
window-ahutter  in  front  of  the  house.  If  circumstances  (and  they 
-generally  did)  brought  them  to  town  earlier  in  the  winter  than  their 
^bug-bear  fiishion  dictated,  they  resolutely  kept  up  appearances,  by 
Slaving  the  parlour  blinds  enveloped  in  their  summer  garb  of  newa- 
"paper,  still  keeping  the  windows  closed  of  all  but  the  front  parlour, 
^here  they,  however,  ventured  now  to  domesticate,  since  no  one  had 
more  right  to  be  in  town  tlian  tliemselves,  and  could  not,  therefore, 
lirofess  to  see  them.  And  if  gentlemen  (so  styled)  caught  a  peep  of 
their  caps  above  the  said  blinds,  and  committed  the  gallantry  of  kiss- 
ing hands,  or  such  a  thitig,  what  did  it  signify, — they  had  only  been 
mistaken  for  the  maids !  and  it  was  pleasant  to  see,  that  their  return 
was  not  even  suspected. 

Mr.  James  Jones  "  held  a  situation'*  in  one  of  the  public  <^ces. 
Blundering,  common-place  penons,  would  have  styled  him  a  clerk 
therein,  but  to  destroy  all  notions  of  this  kind,  it  was  declared  by 
himself  and  nstera,  that  he  occupied  the  more  high  sounding,  because 
less  understood,  post  of  *'  Reader."  His  duties  were  asserted  to  be 
paramount  to  the  duties  of  those  employed  in  the  more  menial  capa- 
<Aty  of  quill  driving ;  requiring  great  poweni  of  mind,  and  unusual 
exertion  of  thought  The  creature,  too,  aimed  at  being  considered 
literary ;  and  accounted  for  having  never  **  put  out  a  book"  under  his 
•own  name,  on  the  plea,  that,  "  Whatever  he  wrote  must  be  for  the 
government"  Mr.  James  Jones,  was,  in  point  of  fact,  a  mere  plod- 
ding piece  of  machinery,  and  made  a  far  better  clerk  than  he  would 
have  done  a  tradesman;  and  his  longer  headed  fotber  probably  foresaw, 
that  his  abilities  were  not  adapted  to  the  mercantile  profession,  and 
^wisely  {daced  him  at  one  of  those  never  varying,  mechanical  desks, 
'were  perseverance  and  industry  were  the  only  talents  required.  It 
is  ordained,  however,  that  our  self-love  creates  for  itself  gratification 
in  the  very  circumstances  least  creditable  to  us ;  and  thus  it  was,  that 
Mr.  James  Jones  felt  a  'comforting  consciousness  of  his  cmplo)'ment 
heing  by  many  degrees  more  genteel  thon  those  of  his  money-making 
ibrotibers. 

Accident  had  thrown  him  amongst  a  few  literary  men ;  and  liaving 
no  wife,  nor  family,  to  engmss  his  leisure  time,  he  grasped  at  the  cul- 
itivation  of  tlieir  society,  as  a  means  of  filling  up  the  vacuum  of  his 
evening  hours.     Having,  somehow  or  other,  (roost  probably  from  the 
loontroctton  of  his  ideas,)  formed  a  wonderfiil  notion  o£  the  glory  of 
suthorehip  in  general,  ho  naturally  concluded,  that  the  next  best  thing 
to  proving  himself  a  literary  man,  was,  to  be  as  much  as  possible  seen 
in  the  company  of  those  imquestionably  so  considered.     He  might, 
perhaps,  carry  his  hopes  so  far,  os  to  expect  a  little  of  their  learning 
would  be  transforrable  by  means  of  friction,  and  lost  no  opportunity 
of  seizing  a  real  living  professed  author  by  the  button,  if  the  slightest 
introduction  had  mode  such  a  proceeding  at  all  warrantable.    He 
travelled,  too — this  Mr.  Jones  made  a  point  of  visiting  the  continent 
every  yeqrfor  a  month  or  so ;  making,  whot  sailors  call,  "  A  man  of 
war cruizcll^here andback  again."     There  were  few  cities  in  modem 
Europe  he  luid  not  passed  through;  and  it  was  seldom  Mr.  James 
Jones  experieiA$od  the  mortification  of  saying,  (whatever  place  might, 
in  oonversationi* happen  to  be  named,)  "  I  never  was  there."     His 
object  in  travelling  not  being  thdt  of  gaining  information,  or  know- 
ledge of  manners,  customs,  &c.  of  the  states  he  scampered  over,  it 
would  have  been  unfair,  in  his  less  excursive  friends,  to  expect  he 
should  convey  to  them  a  single  idea  touching  these  matters.     Not  one 
soils,  cared  Mr.  James  Jones,  that  he  had  entered  Rome  after  dark, 
.  9Ski  left  it  bofore  daylight    He  had  been  there  :  hit  journal  proved 


the  (act,  as  also  the  name  of  his  abode  for  the  few  hours  of  sleep  he 
ei\ioyed  there,  together  with  a  careful  enumeration  of  the  items  com- 
posing his  supper,  and  the  price  thereof  The  said  journal  also  estab- 
lishing the  not  unfrequent  circumstances,  of  extreme  hunger  liaving 
preceded,  as  sound  sleep  had  followed,  the  arrival  of  Mr.  James 
Jones,  at  the  very  hour  and  minnte  he  hod  calculated  upon,  even  in 
liLB  own  liule  <*  study"  (a  closet  where  his  boots  lived)  in  Montague 
Place. 

If  a  determined,  drizzling  min  chose  to  fall,  on  the  morning  of  his 
ascending  Mont  Blanc,  or  any  other  mountain  which  it  is  expected  one 
should  ascend,  it  was  unfortunate,  certainly ;  but  it  never  occurred  to 
the  tmveller  to  postpone  his  journey  for  a  single  day,  since  that  would 
have  thrown  him  out  of  bis  dates.  He  did  not  even  adopt  the  plan 
of  shrewder  Sheridan,  and  *'  say  ho  had  been  there."  Mr.  James 
Jones  was  too  matter-of-faoc  a  man  for  that ;  but  though  scHucthing  de- 
ficient in  sense,  he  was  not  devoid  of  instinct ;  and,  by  keeping  a  tight 
hold  of  the  guide's  cloak,  he  was  enabled,  as*  he  devoutly  believed, 
to  perform  the  necessary  pilgrimage.  And  although' he  might  not 
have  been  able  to  perceive  his  own  ehoe-string^  during  the  progress, 
yet  he  was  quite  convinced  he  had  walked  a  very  long  wny  up,  and 
a  long  way  dowhi  again ;  and  he  sat  comfortably  to  rest  in  his  inn,  to 
commemorate  the  event,  with  its  usual  contingencies  of  hunger,  sleepk 
and  paying  of  his  bill :  duties  he  never  forgot,  either  to  perform  or  to 
record. 

For  some  years  after  the  continent  was  thrown  open  to  travellers, 
the  opening  phrase  of  "  When  I  was  in  Paris,"  gave  a  man  a  certain 
lead  in  conversation,  and  effectually  closed  the  moutlis  of  those  who 
had  not  yet  acquired  the  power  of  flourishing  ofi^  by  that  once  im- 
posing sentence.  The  provoking  nonclialencc  with  which  every  one 
now  talks  of  **  When  I  was  Um  at  Florence,"  **  During  my  wecond 
visit  to  Moscow,"  and  so  on,  leaves  a  person  no  chance  of  attracting 
the  attention,  or  openii^  the  ears  of  the  company  by  any  thing  short 
of,  "  1  remember,  the  first  time  I  saw  Jerusalem — "  or,  "  From  the 
summit  of  the  Andes,  one  often  sees — "  w  liatever  may  occur  to  the 
fancy,  at  the  moment,  for  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  no  one 
present  is  qimlified  to  enter  the  lists  with  you. 

Thus  passed  the  life  of  Mr.  James  Jones:  eleven  months  of  his  year 
devoted  to  daily  attendance  at  his  ofiice;  the  remaining  four  weeks  lo 
the  less  useful,  though,  in  his  idea,  far  more  important,  "  Tlicre  and 
beck  again,"  of  whalrver  might  be  ihe  greatest  distance  possibility 
allowed  him  to  achieve  within  a  given  time. 

Several  poets,  and  others,  have  aesortod,  that  happiness  is  not  an 
inhabitant  of  this  earth.  The  asseriioiv  is  as  rosh  as  it  is  unfounded. 
Let  them  speak  of  tlieir  own  experience,  and  avoid  so  sweeping  a 
clause.  Mr.  James  Jones,  in  his  consciousness  of  competence,  celi- 
bacy, and  continental  capabilities,  was  a  perfectly  happy  man. 

Miss  Jones,  i^  name  Griselda,  was  one  of  those  harmless,  innocent 
insecui,  who  apparendy  have  no  visible  use  assigned  them  in  life  { 
but,  as  we  cannot  imagine  even  a  Miss  Jones  to  have  been  created  in 
vain,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  discover  for  what  earthly 
purpose  she  could  have  been  suflercd  to  exist ;  and,  on  studying  the 
character  of  Miss  Julia  Jones,  it  appears  perfectly  evident  tlwit  Grizzle, 
(as  her  name  indeed  imports,  and  mnterially  led  to  this  conclusion,) 
Grizzle  Jones  was  bom  for  the  purpoje  of  becoming  the  vehicle  lo 
receive  all  the  ill  temper  of  her  sister,  whose  dispotsition,  naturally 
sour  and  crooked,  had  attained  a  f>u-ther  degree  of  acidity  by  the 
failure  of  one  or  two  matrimonial  expectations,  and  now  vented  itself 
in  continued,  though  petty  attack.i,  ufon  whoever  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  noar  her :  and  as  tliis  happened  to  be  Grizzle,  on  Grizzle,  of 
course,  the  weight  fell.  But  let  no  one  waste  their  sympathies  in 
this  cause :  nature  had  provided  Mias  Jones  with  an  iraperturbilily 
that  received,  unfelt  and  liarmless,  the  keenest  shafts  of  envy,  peevish- 
ness, and  discontent,  from  Julia.  And  here,  again,  we  are  lod  to  see 
and  admire  this  disposal  of  affairs ;  the  teazing,  fidgelty,  mean-spirited 
motives  of  Julia,  were  totally  undiscovorablc  by  her  sister,  who^thua, 
by  interposing  her  impenetrable  person,  became  the  imconscioua  re- 
ceptacle of  taunts,  tliat  would  have  pierced  to  the  hcort  of  any  one 
but  a  Miss  Jones.  The  sisters  were  constantly  together ;  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  one,  and  not  irksome  to  the  other.  Their  employments  oon- 
sisted  in  the  regulation  of  their  household,  the  arrangement  of  their 
funiituro,  and  the  paying  and  receiving  <^  visits.  They  never  de- 
clined an  invitation,  it  being  their  only  purpose  in  life,  to  go  out,  and 
to  receive  company. 

Of  late  yean,  their  establishment  had  consisted  of  two  maids  and  a 
man ;  the  novel  acquirement  of  the  latter  being  ever  present  lo  their 
minds,  it  became  a  point,  upon  which  a  wager  of  any  amount  might 
safely  be  a4ventured,  that  no  one  could  pass  half  an  hour  in  the  pre- 
sence of  any  one  of  the  three  Jones's,  without  hearing  of  some  cir- 
cumstance in  which  "Thomas,  the  manHBervant,"  was  brought  forward. 
The  habit  was,  indeed,  so  inveterate,  that  a  debate  ensued,  on  dis- 
covering the  difficulty  of  diverging  from  the  customary  "  Thomas,'* 
to  the  less  familiar  "  Barney;"  and  it  ended  in  an  appeal  to  the  latter, 
whether  he  would  submit  to  be  addressed  as  Thomas;  "The  fa- 
mily," as  they  moat  truly  averred,  "  having  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  that  name,  as  to  be  unequal  to  the  LrouUe  of  substituting  any  other 
in  its  place." 

Barney  willingly  consented  to  the  proposition,  on  conditioii  of  re- 
taining that  of  Mahoney ;  for,  as  he  very  justly  remarked,  **  Any  Chris- 
tian might  be  named  rrhomas,  but  'twas  few  would  choose  the  second 
appellation  of  Wiggins,  unless  obliged  to  it  by  reason  of  their  father 
having  borne  it  before  them  {  which,  he  was  proud  and  thankful  to 
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■y,  wu  not  the  taw  with  hioBMlf;  or  any  of  the  Mahoneys,  let  alone 
the  CoUaghana."  So  Barney  Malioney,  of  Blackpool,  in  the  city  of 
Cork,  was  transmogrified  into  **  Thomas,  the  man-senrant,*'  of  Mon- 
tague Place. 

Hie  brogue,  it  is  true,  aiBicted  the  ladies  in  some  degree ;  but,  on 
observing  it  to  attnot  the  attention  of  their  guests,  and  in  dread  of 
their  supposing  that  they  had  imported  the  **  raw  article,"  they  never 
failed  to  volunteer  (he  infiMination,  that  **  Thomas,  the  new  man-eer- 
vant/*^  had  previously  lived  in  a  veiy  fashicHiable  fiunily  near  Gros- 
venor  SquariB. 

It  was  admitted  that  the  Jones's  gave  very  decent  dinners ;  and  they 
believed  these,  and  their  evening  parties  also,  to  be  unique.  There 
was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  so ;  neither  means  nor  will 
were  wanki]^  to  obtain  so  desirable  an  end  :  the  deepest  sutgect  of 
reflection  the  sisters  ever  attempted  to  handle,  was  that  of  who,  and 
what,  they  should  have  at  their  projected  entertainment:  and  the 
pains  bestowed  thereon,  secured  a  tolerably  successful  result  Their  * 
fiunily  reposts,  however,  were  not  bountiful.  Miss  Julia  took  the 
principal  port  of  the  housekeeping  afiairs  in  hand,  and  scrupled  not  to 
limit,  or  indeed  nearly  to  abolish,  all  luxuries  of  the  table,  except 
when  compony  were  expected. 

Miai  Jones  was  wont  to  confess,  that  if  her  brother  James  had  a 
&ult,  it  was  that  of  sometimes  unexpectedly  bringing  an  odd  man  or 
two  home  to  dine  with  them.  As  the  sisters  hod  given  up  all  con- 
nubial speculations,  it  ctndd  answer  no  good  purpose ;  while  even  to 
ber  dull  percepcioos,  it  fasrought  the  certainty  of  vexation  to  Julia,  who 
had  not  the  good  taste  to  abstain  finnn  apologies  on  die  sulgect,  ad- 
dressed to  the  onweloome,  though  smiled-on  visitor.  The  day  follow- 
ing that  of  Barney's  instalment  in  office,  Mr.  J«mes  Jones  committed 
this  ofienoe ;  and  wilfully  so,  as  Julia  averred ;  for,  to  prevent  acci- 
dents, she  had,  in  &e  morning,  warned  him,  they  should  have  posi- 
tively a  1^  of  mutton  only.  It  so  chanced,  however,  that  Mr.  James 
Jones  fell  into  chat  with  a  poet  that  day,  and  whether  tempted  to  the 
sin  by  the  ciroumstanoe  of  bis  being  of  the  Leg  of  Mutton  School  of 
Poetry,  or  some  other  invincible  impetus,  it  is  vain  to  explain,  but  he 
actually  brought  him  home  in  his  hand  ;  having,  as  he  thought,  most 
conscientiously  limited  his  hopes  to  the  said  joint 

Grizzle  never  apologized  for  any  deficiency:  she  met  with  no 
**  heart-breaks"  of  that  kind  herself;  and,  moreover,  left  the  business 
in  the  hands  of  Julio,  who,  happening  to  be  dressing  when  James  and 
his  fiiend  arrived.  Grizzle  thought  to  save  time  and  words  by  '*  stating 
the  case'*  as  it  stood. 

**  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  see  yon,  Mr.  Hopkins,"  said  she,  *<  but  I 
hope  James  has  told  you  on  what  expectatiens  to  ground  your  appe- 
tite, for  Julia  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  him  thn  morning,  ^e 
vrill  be  down  immediately:  indeed,  it  is  seldmn  we  are  not  both  in 
the  drawing-room  half  an  hour  before  dinner,  but  we  took  rather  a 
long  walk  to-day,  and  Julia  was  a  little  over-tired ;  however,  we  got 
through  a  great  deal  this  morning,"  she  continued,  oddressing  her  bro- 
ther, **  for  we  had  quite  an  accumulation  on  our  hands ;  the  weather 
has  been  so  wet  lately,  there  was  no  getting  out  I  really  was  quite 
oflhomed  not  to  have  been  able  to  call  on  the  Phillips's,  for  they  hove 
been  in  town  a  week,  and  were  sure  we  must  know  it,  as  their  bro- 
thei4n4aw,  you  know,  dined  here  on  Monday :  so  we  mode  that  the 
first  object;  and  luckily,  not  finding  them  at  home,  went  to  the  Fra- 
mei'u,  but  did  not  go  in,  as  they  hove  had  the  influenza,  but  ora  oU 
well  now,  which  is  o  very  good  thing.  Sow  the  Bariows ;  they  wera 
at  home ;  they  have  been  to  f«eamington — ^looking  very  well  indeed, 
particularly  Maria— really,  o  very  pret^  girl  growing,  /  think,  but 
Julio  soys  her  eyes  ore  too  large ;  and  then  to  the  Regent's  Pturk." 
**  Hove  you  seen  the  Plsntheon,  Mr.  Hopkins  f  Don't  you  think  it 
delightful — ^the  panoramic  view  from  St  Paul's,  especially  f  I  really 
think  it  quite  wonderfid  how  any  man  could  hove  patience  to  point 
oo  many  thousand  little  pufls  of  smoke  all  coming  exactly  the  some 
woy^ond  so  exactly  alike,  from  so  many  thousand  chimnies.  They 
any  the  painter  lived  three  years  in  the  ball  of  St  Paul's,  you  know, 
mild  never  once  came  dowH  till  his  picture  was  fhiished ;  and  suffered 
oo  much  from  beat  ond  cold,  ond  oU  that  sort  of  thing,  as  to  lose  three 
toes  and  two  fingets :  poor  man,  how  shocking !  and  a  pity,  too,  T 
think ;  for,  after  fdl,  the  picture  is  not  half  so  good  as  the  reality,  and 
is  quite  os  difficult  to  get  at"  **  Beautiful  houses  really,  Jomes,  those 
in  Clarence  Terrace !  not  that  /  would  exchange,  in  point  of  situation, 
with  this :  BO  for  from  the  theatres,  only  the  Barfords  never  go  there, 
they  soy,  which  mokes  o  difierence ;  ond  really,  in  the  summer,  what 
witfi  Primrose  Hill,  ond  one  thing  or  other,  it  must  be  very  pleosont, 
and  quite  equal  to  the  country.  A  great  deal  of  gome,  I  hove  been 
told,  there  is  in  thxit  Pork ;  and  Mr.  Bradford  going  to  tiie  city  every 
day  makes  it  convenient  So,  in  conning  home,  we  called  at  the 
Maiahalls ;  but  the  eldest  son  is  dead.  Only  think,  James,  how  sud- 
den :  only  ill  ton  days :  poor  young  man, — ^which  was  very  lucky ; 
ior,  of  ooum,  we  were  not  let  in,  and  just  gave  us  time  to  pay  the 
bride  visit  in  Gower  Street,  which  really  it  was  distressing  we  had 
delayed  so  long ;  and  very  well  she  looked,  I  assure  you,  without  a 
cap,  though,  which  surprised  me.  Two  of  her  sisters  staying  with 
her,  but  did  not  oppeor :  Julio  thinks  they  do  not  look  well  by  day- 
light, perhaps.  So  its  quite  excusable  if  that  is  the  cose ;  and  I  really 
am  so  hungry,  that  I  shall  moke  a  very  furious  attack  upon  our  leg 
o^«  Oh!  here  comes  Julio,  now  we  shall  hove  dinner.  I  hove  just 
heen  saying,  Julio,  hew  hungry  I  am,  ond — ^* 

Julio,  however,  was  so  accustomed  to  hear  Grizzle  run-on  by  the 
hour,  with  tfao  lelatioQ  of  all  she  had  dQoe»  or  left  undoiie,'  or  meant 


to  do,  that  she  turned  at  once  to  Mr.  Hopkins,  with  what  she  intended 
for  a  bewitehing  smile,  saying — 

**  If  any  thing  could  induce  me  to  lament  your  appearance  at  any, 
or  all  times,  I  should  do  so  to-day.  I  must  call  upon  yoiur  indulgence 
to  forgive  our  blundering  cook,  who  sent  up  to  me  five  minutes  ogo 
to  soy,  that  she  hod  quite  forgotten  to  moke  the  soup  I  ordered,  onid 
thot  the  poulterer  had  omitted  sending  the  turkey;  (it  is  really  shame' 
fill  of  him !  such  customers  as  we  ore ;)  and,  in  hopes  of  my  coming 
home,  die  delayed  ordering  any  thing  else.  Stupid  woman !  so  I  had 
no  resouree  but  to  bid  her  immediately  to  dreps  a  leg  of  mutton  that 
happened  to  be  in  the  house ;  and  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  all  we 
iftkoU  see  to-day,  excepting  the  usual  couxs^  of  pastry." 

To  stop  a  ship  in  full  sail,  or  turn  a  water-oouise,  would  have  been 
as  impossible  as  any  attempt  at  arresting  Julia  in  her  inventive  ex- 
planation. No  time,  however,  was  allowed  for  the  undertaking.  Bar- 
ney, othemise  Thomas,  the  man-servant,  entered  to  announce  dinner 
at  the  commencement  of  her  speech,  and  stood  with  the  door  in  his 
hand,  untU  a  pause  suffered  him  to  execute  his  purpose.  He  thus 
became  informed,  as  he  thought,  of  the  cook's  delinquency,  which  he 
foiled  not  to  report  to  her  on  going  down  for  a  replenishment  of  pota- 
toes, (the  only — solitary  accompaniment  of  the  mutton,)  declaringr 
olso,  Miss  Julio  quite  huilt  vpon  the  pastry,  and  had  told  the  gentle* 
man  she  hoped  he  would  moke  up  his  dinner  with  tlie  second  course. 

On  re-ascending  to  the  eating  parlour,  Barney  deposited  his  dish  ; 
and  going  round  to  Miss  Julia's  side,  almost  (diouted, — *'De  cook. 
Miss,  swears  she  niver  hard  a  ^"ord  o'  de  turicey,  or  de  soup  oyther, 
good  or  bod,  on'  hosn't  made  no  pastry,  'cause  she  didn't  know  you 
expected  company." 

Many  things  may  be  accurately  described,  but  the  smile  of  Miss 
Julio  Jones  is  not  one  of  the  number,  it  being  o  convulsion  she  never 
willingly  allowed  herself  to  indulge  in ;  it  was  a  smile  of  the  surface 
only,  without  light,  life,  or  any  symptom  of  nature  in  or  about  it,  ond 
consisted  of  a  muscular  extention  of  the  mouth,  almost  from  ear  to  ear, 
accompanied  by  a  contraction  of  the  forehead,  a  withering  fh)wn 
stamped  upon  that  region,  which  seemed  to  scowl  vengeance  and  fu- 
ture punishment  on  the  recreant  lips  for  their  unwilling  -expansion. 

One  of  these  smiles  Miss  Julio  perpetrated,  and  sending  the  ofiender 
for  o  glito  of  water,  tried  to  explain  away  his  error,  by  informing  the 
poet,  that  their  **  new  man-servant"  was  not  yet  accustomed  to  their 
ways,  declaring,  it  was  sb  very  droll!  his  speaking  in  the  dining-room. 
**  I  was  obliged  to  send  him  out  of  the  room,"  she  continued,  "  lest  I 
should  laugh.  He  is  an  Irishman,  Mr.  Hopkins,"  she  proceeded,  **  I 
dare  say  you  did  not  understand  o  word  he  soid ;  for  my  port,  I  can- 
not moke  out  his  dialect  at  all." 

"  If  I  mistake  not,  we  ore  from  tiie  some  district,"  said  the  poet ;  I 
was  bom  in  the  county  of  Cork  myself,  ond  was  revelling  on  the  long- 
unheard  occent  of  my  country." 

"  This  booby  must  be  taught  to  speak  only  when  spoken  to,"  said* 
Julio,  on  tiie  departure  of  their  guest;  "I  really  thought  I  should, 
hove  fidnted  when  he  commenced  his  horrid  explanations." 

Grizzle  and  James  were  silent,  for  both  knew  it  would  only  still 
more  exasperate  Julia,  to  be  infoirmed  how  completely  she  hod  exposed! 
hertdf;  and  they  always  considered  her  temper  quite  bad  enough^ 
without  any  opposition  on  tiieir  parts  to  increase  its  bitterness. 


THE    LOVERS*    SEAT. 

Trkmb  were  two  individuals  whose  plans  were  compTetety  thwart- 
ed by  the  sudden  departure  from  Hastings  of  the  Temples.  These 
were  Mr.  Barton  and  his  son.  The  former  of  whom,  having  arrived 
at  the  difficult  decision  that  Miss  Stopleton  would,  in  all  respects,  be 
acceptable  as  a  daughter-in-law,  experienced  a  considerable  accession 
of  his  customary  irritobility  on  the  foilure  of  any  event  be  had  fixed 
his  mind  upon. 

His  sen,  though  he  had  been  less  certain  of  success,  was  even  more 
disappomted  by  the  circumstance  which  had  interrupted  their  (as  he 
hoped)  growing  intimacy.  He  could  not  be  blind  to  the  cireumvent- 
in^  manosuvres  of  Mrs.  Temple  to  obstruct  hio  progress  with  Fanny, 
and  transfer  his  attentions  to  one  of  her  own  giris;  and  the  observa- 
tion, if  it  influenced  him  at  all,  rendered  him  more  decided  in  his 
pursuit  of  Fanny,  and  more  sanguine  of  its  result,  since  it  proved  to 
hiin,  at  least,  that  he  was  *'  worth  cotehing  ;**  a  conviction  by  no 
means  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  o  man  who  has  mixed  little  in  society, 
and  u  unprovided  with  fashionable  efiSrontery. 

On  discovering  their  loss,  both  were  secretiy  devising  the  means  of 
rapoiring  it ;  a  matter  in  some  degree  perplexing,  and  which  induced 
0  more  than  usually  silent  breokftst.  The  old  man,  indeed,  hod  the 
comfort  of  venting  his  ill^humour  upon  the  coflee,  tea,  rolls,  and  every 
article  on  the  teble,  not  excepting  o  plate  of  exquisite  shrimps,  which 
offended  him  by  being  too  loiige,  reminding  him,  as  he  said,  '*  of 
prawns,  without  actually  being  prawns."  The  coffee  scalded  hia 
throat  The  tea  was  cold.  His  slippers  hod  not  been  aired,  he  should 
get  the  gout ;  that  villom,  James,  intended  it,  he  could  phunly  see 
thatt  by  his  obominoUe  neglect  in  this  porticular ;  arid,  in  addition  to 
oU  this,  **  What  the  devil  held  the  newspapers  r 

His  son,  who  hod  swallowed  unconsciously  whatever  come  within 
his  reoch,  without  the  olleviotion  of  perceiving  the  foults  of  ony 
thing,  mildly  suggesting  his  father's  woUdi  might  be  too  fiut 

'*  Oh,  of  eourse— of  ooune— of  coune— my  wotch  or  mys6tf--m^ 
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walch  or  myseU^— iinut  be  wrong.  Notbiztg  can  go  wnog  bulfiitfaer'f. 
Wh«n  I — when  I — ^when  I  lived  in  the  city  my  watch  was  rigbt,  and 
I  was  right,  for  I  never  saw  the— saw  the  inside  of  a  coUege,  and 
don't  {vetend  to  know  a  oo-co-cock  lobster  from  a  ca'Ca-carCamai;  but 
young  men  are  so-^are  so  d-d^ev — 

**  in  you  sure  your  watch  is  going.  Sir  ?  I  think  you  perhaps  for- 
got to  wind  it  up  last  night     If  you  observe  the  hands  are — " 

"  Hey !  Hem,  going?  Why  it — it  ha*  stopped.  Its  you]>-~your  fiuilt, 
Mr.  IVna.  What  do  you — what  do  you  think — what  can  you  sup- 
Me,  Sir,  I  gave  you  a  learned  edication  fi>r,  if  I  didn't  expect  you'd 
nave  sense  to-;— sense  to  remind  me  to  wind  my  watch  up  ?" 

"  l^ppose  We  take  a  8t«>U,  Sir ;  you  will  then  see  the  time  by  the 
church  clock." 

"  What — what — what  do  I  care  about  the  time,  Sir.  Why  should 
I  go  out,  to  see  nothing — to  see  nothing  but  a  set  of  tallow-faced  mor- 
tals walking  for  an  appetite  7" 

*'  You  will  go  through  the  market,  iather ;  surely  you  would  not 
br%ak  through  that  good  custom,"  said  his  son,  kindly  hoping  they 
might  meet  with  something  to  improve  the  present  state  of  hw  father's 
temper. 

"  Cus-cus-custom.  Ah,  there's — ^there's  sense  in— sense  in  that, 
Tbm.  Nothing  like  customs,  if  they  be  cid  ones,  boy.  D'ye  know, 
T^m,  I-I-I  sometimes  think— sometimes  think  thou'rt  not  half  so  big 
a  ibol  as  I  do  at  other  times." 

**  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  Sir." 

**  You  lie !  you  lie,  Sir !  You're  not  glad.  Sir.  You  don't  ca-ca-caie 
a  brass  iarUung  about  it,  nor  your  father — father ;  nor  any  thing 
•be.  Sir.  You  know  you're  as  mad  as  the  the  d.d-devil  at  ibis— this 
moment;  and  so  you — so  you  ought  to  be.  Sir,  at  letting  such  a  girl 
slip  through  your  fingers.** 

*'  Nay,  father,  I  do  not  think  she  was  ever  within  my  reach  exactly," 
Replied  the  young  man,  rejoicing  that  his  father  had  at  length  broken 
the  ice  he  had  feared  to  venture  on,  and  hoping  they  wx>uld  now  oome 
to  some  conclusipn  as  lo  the  most  likely  method  of  repairing  their 
disappointment 

At  length  his  father  viras  dressed;  had  read  his  newspaper,  and 
sallied  forth  towards  the  martlet.  They  had  not,  however,  proceeded 
ilir  up  the  high  street,  when  they  were  met  by  two  men  caitying  a 
basket  between  them,  and  edectually  blockading  the  pavement,  aa, 
pointing  to  their  merchandize,  they  addressed  the  irritable  diy-sallar 

**  Fine  soles.  Sir ;  fine  plaice  { fine  plaice  and  soles." 
**  Damn  your  *  souls,'  leave  the  '  place,'  "  soared  the  fiirious  citiiwi, 
as  he  turned  away,  declaring  he  would  not  go  into  the  market  at  «Uk 
That  it  was  perfecdy  disgusting  to  see  nothing  but  flat-fish  etenstty ; 
•nd  further  pronouncing  themselves  to  be  a  com>le  of  "  flats"  far  stay- 
ing m  such  a  filthy,  scorching,  dull,  dus^,  disagreeable  place*  The 
only  i^asant  view  it  contained  being  that  of  the  London  Road  {  and 
the  only  desirable  thing,  a  seat  in  one  of  the  stagea  to  town. 

**  We  are  geUing  on  rapidly,"  said  young  Tom  to  himsel£  ^  We 
•hall  be  in  London  within  three  days  at  the  fiurthest ;  but  he  knew 
belter  than  to  endanger  the  probability  of  tbia  event  by  ajiiwariag  la 
foresee  it. 

"  Since  we  are  here.  Sir,  suppose  we  go  up  to  Lover's  Seat^  you 
have  never  been  there  yet,  and  ttie  day  is  remarkably  fine." 

"  Well,  well,  not  that — not  that  I — not  that  I  expect  there  is  any 
thing  to  be  seen  there,  for  all  the  fuss  some  fools  make  about  it." 

*<  At  all  events  you  will  be  able  to  paas  en  opinion  on  it  in  future ; 
and  that  will  be  something." 

*'Hum,  hah,  well — welt— well,  as  you  say,  Ton^  we've  oolhfaig 
die  to  do,  so  that's  one  reason  ibr  doing  a  fool's  Ihck,  Ivy!  Ton  V* 
"  J  hope  so.  Sir." 

'*  You  hope  whal— -you  hope  what  7  What  the  deuce  do  yon  hope, 
Sirf 

Tom's  thoughts,  at  the  moment,  had  been  employed  on  Ihe  ohaftcas 
of  gaining  admittance  into  Finsbury  Square.  He  had  aat  heaid  a 
word  of  his  father's  last  speech ;  ao  be  ^replied  cautiously,  *'  1 4Mpa  it 
vniti  not  rain.  Sir;"  nothing  mote. 

*'He  lies  again,"  thought  okl  Barton ;  but,  for  a  wonder,  he  did  mt 
tell  him  so.  The  lanes  were  ralher  more  dos^,  and  the  way  longer 
than  young  Barton  had  calculated  upon;  and  it  was  witk  eonnderable 
difficulty  he  prevailed  on  his  iather  to  peieevere  in  gaiong  the  olysct 
of  their  pursuit.  Arrived,  after  much  toil,  at  the  edge  of  Ifae  preci' 
pice  under  which  this  celel»«ted  seat  is  placed,  the  oid  gendeann 
exclaimed,  as  he  observed  his  son  marshalling  the  way  down  Ihe  UMis 
path  leading  to  it,  (one,  by  the  bye,  certainly  not  w<eU  oakulated  for 
f^uty  pedestrians,  and  raquixing  oonsidaraUe  command  «f  head  and 
foot,)  " Holla!  Sir;  hollo;  where — where  the  deuce  are  yen  going 
now,  Sir  7  Do  you--do  you  euppese— «u||xise  I  am  coming  afler  yon 
down  the  clifi*}    Do  you  want  me  to  brei^  my  neek,  Sir  4" 

" Only  just  round  this  comer.  Sir;  take  ny  ann ;  the  aeat  is  mder 
the  ledge  you  are  standiug  upon.  If  you  oome  round  keae  you  wall 
reach  it  in  a  moment,  and  the  view  from  it  will,  I  asMire  you,  am|dy 
repay  the  trouble." 

» If  I  do-«if  I  — b  No,  Sir,  I  am  not  qnito  such  an  idiot  as  yen 
think  me ;  and  you,  Sir, — you  would  have  a  fiae  view,  leo,  I  take  it. 
Yes,  yes.  Sir,  to  see  your  old  father  go  head-over  haeii  into  the  sea. 
Hqw  did  you  dare,  Sir,  to  'bring  me  up  Ibis  mountain.  Yes,  snetm- 
tain,  iiuqpy!  No  ^pinning, Sir,  totowing  the  statoofn^  head, aad  that 
-*-and  that  I— J  never  go  Hp  io  the  top  <if  fit.  fioai'a  for  Iho  fr(»pect 
irvithoot  being  saMcJt" 


"  I  am  veiy  aoiry ;  I  raally  fotfol  Hm  giddioemof  yoitr  baad.  •  BkM 
we  turn  back,  Sir7  or  wouUl  foa  like  to  oeraa  down  by  Covafaust 
Collage,  tfaedescent  iaq^ile  easy»  and  home  by  dia  baach.  It  witibe 
a  change." 

*'  Any  thing  •ay  thing  but  the  same  way  back ;  Ihat'^  if  its  ifaatter. 
Master  Totm,  I  shpiald  iiav«r  get  home  throiii^  those  broiling  lamsa 
again." 

"  It  is  much  aboiter.  Sir,  and  gaod  nnda  all  the  wvf,  whea  tba  tide 
is  down." 

Poor  Tom,  however,  had  omitted  any  obaervation  on  this  partifsilar ; 
and  on  guidii^  his  gmmbUng  and  iU'hnmooMd  fhthar  to  the  baach, 
he  was  dismayed  la  perceive  it  waa  highFfRater,  leaving  thasn  no 
means  of  paasage  (except  dose  at  tkk  foot  of  tiie  diift,  wbava  ike 
shingles  and  rodu  affiHded  a  mast  uaplaaaant  and  fotigning  fooiiBg. 

"  Well,  Sir !  where  are    'Whcine  are  the  sands  yon  spoke  of  T 

''  I  foar  the  tide  w  against  us,  iather ;  it  appeam  to  be  faif^  wwna* ; 
otherH  ise  the  aands  aie  as  smooth  and  finn  as  a  floor.  It  happa^a 
very  unfortuaatoly— " 

*'I  see,  Sir-^  aee-4  see  it  ails  i  am  to  b»**4oJke  killed,  deatioyvd, 
that's  the  plan.  So  bacawae  I  would  not  tumble  over  the  elitf*  to 
please  you,  I  am  to  get  the  gout,  scrsmhiing  over  ^lasa  caKSV-avaaad 
rooks,  and  wet  my  feet  Oh,  I  eee  it  all,  in  hepss  in  hspei  of  fling- 
ing it  into  my  stomach.  Oh!  that  aver  never  I  shouki  be  anch  n  AmI, 
such  o  bo>bohbooby,  as  to  ^a  tnmpoozleing  out  wiik  a  ca^M>iOa-eoll»- 
gian.  Well,  Sir,  fou'B  oobw  into  a  praMy  ■  pwtty  Uatle  proparcy.  r«e 
made  mjr  lamhi  asy  wiU,  ao  theea's  ao  BMNie  ocoaaion  for  na,  i  aop- 
pese ;  biit  reaiembar.  Sir,  I  aspect  to  be  buried  deeeoily ;  I  swsijfl  be 
Vsfi  here,  miad  that.    Yoar  paor  mother  lies  in  flhoMditofa,  and-— " 

"  My  dear  fother,  pray,  do  not  talk  m  tUs  manneft  Sic  down  on 
this  rock  to  rest  a  litde,  and  you  wiU  be  abie  to  proceed  belter  iwlien 
yoii  have  iflMps  breath." 

'•  Under  this  chalk  olifl;  not  a  breath  of  air,  and  the  san  refleOlad 
dowED  upon  me!  bat  I  ase.  Sir— 4  aec*  >  Did  i— did  I  not hearywi, 
«nly  last  Monday,  leUiag  Mm  Staple  ton  it  was  enangh  to  give  *>^ 
peiBon  a  ooid  di  soiyfe  to  ait  doae  under  the  cUA.  Ok,  I%i  a  muaflor 
ad  man,  that's  very  dear.  Go  on,  Sir,  walk  en.  1*11  reaoh  ny  bed, 
if  possible.  I  should  wish-  '  should  wish  to— wisk  to  die  in  bed,  if 
its  agreeable  to  you." 

The  walk,  in  itaelf,  was  assurodly  toilsoaae  enongh;  and  *e  oU 
•nan  randered  it  still  more  painful  to  boik  parlies  by  his  peevish  wnr- 
mwings ;  ao  that,  on  arriving  sa  their  lodgings,  he  was  complet^  ex- 
hausted, and  retired  immediately  to  bed,  declaring,  if  akle  to  bear^ie 
Jovney,  ke  would  go  to  London  the  folkiwing  day,  that  he  might  die 
oradiiably  in  his  own  boose,  and  evade  flie  foes  exai^ed  for  iflm 
ling  of  a  ooipse  en  aa  long  a  journey.  Too  much  enaapesated 
his  SOB  to  accept  even  the  composing  diaugkt  ke  recomnend«d 
to  hma,  ha  angrilyoidend  kim  to  leave  flie  roem,  and  send  their land^ 
kiiytokim. 

*  I'm  n«-«  mnrderad  msn  s  muidered  man,  Mn.  Kilderkin.  Oive 
me  a  ghas  of  coidial  before  I  go ;  there,  fliat  revives  me.  Nowsit 
4awn,  MiSL  Kilderkin.  I  want  to^-wnnt  to  speak  to  you.  T^ 
■sar,  if  there  really*— welly  is  such  a  ^lace  as  '  Lovers'  Seat,'  or 
if  its  all  an  invention  of  my  eon  Tom's."  ' 

"  Lauk-a-day,  yes,  Sir!  *  Lovers*  Seat  ;*  sum,  and  certain  4hei<e  ia. 
Sir.  Mot  as  ever  I  eee  it  myself,  though  I  was  bred  and  bem  in 
Hastings,  and  never  ha'  been  out  on  it  all  my  liffe,  wkich  fisnkie-and- 
HAy  yean,  and  over.  I  never  was  so  for  as  Lovers'  Seat  myaelf,  but 
te  genflefotka  all  goes  there,  and  very  mndi  it's  frequented  in  die 
aammer  f  IVe  often  talkied  of  going  there,  bm  sem^ew  I  always  And 
soessfiking  bettor  else  to  do." 

*  i  believe  you — ^I  believe  you,  Mn.  KHdeikin.  Well,  Pkn  |^lad 
«— I'm  glad,  at  any  rate,  f  have  itot  been  deceived.    1  reafly 


**Ok  dear,  ao.  Sir.  Yoar  son  was  quite  ccnreot,  Sir ;  fbr my  gnnd- 
ler  often  lold  me  flte  whole  atory  about  it  I  bdieve  it  happened 
in  her  time." 

*«^ykat  happened  r  * 

•*  The  'lopement,  Sir.  Did  you  never  hear  flie  story :  ito  qoito  a 
nMDattcef 

•*  Nb*^.  i.  Oh !  my  foot  Ak,  kngh!  Another  glass  of  the  cordiel, 
Mn.  KHimkki.    T%etv    that  seems  to  compose  me  a  litde— A  aioiy 


i»» 


**  Yas,  Sir,  I  was  going  to  tell  yen.  A  Captaan  Lion,  or  Lamb,  tiaa 
genfleman'a  name  was,  I  foiget  just  which,  but  I  know  it  was  one  -or 
tke  adior,  and  thero  aint  much  odds  you  know.  Sir,  between  liona 
and  lambs,  net  wben  they  are  gentlemen ;  and  Ae  Uidy*s  name  f 
nsfwsr  heard,  to  my  knowledge ;  however,  that  don't  matter,  for  whift- 
•ver  it  was,  it  seems  she  hadn't  no  mind  not  to  keep  it ;  and  %0t 
Ibiands  not  approving  of  this  here  captain,  lAie  was  sent  dovm  fram 
London  to  FaArfi^t  Farm  here,  to  be  out  of  the  way  in  a  maimer, 
and  gat  en  opportmiity  ef  forgetting  him,  and  that  — .  However, 
aone  aay  these  diings  is  ordained,  and  so  I  think.  Whafs  your 
opinion.  Sir  f  for  it  came  to  pass,  fliot  this  Captain  Lamb,  or  Lion, 
whatever  it  was,  he  was  a  sent  down  a  cruizing  round  our  coast ; 
and  a spykig  eukone  day  after  the  smugglen,  which  they  had  a  gretct 
naok  in  ikem  times  Inding  ef  their  kegs  up  among  the  cliSs,  and  there 
be  spies,  just  under  flie  edge  of  the  veiy  kighest  of  lliem,  a  lady  sitting 
in  whito,  and  ayther  a  woiking  or  a  reading,  I  cant  jusdy  say  whicfi ; 
but  howsever  he  pretends  to  suspicion  it  was  a  *  ftee  trader,'  as  we 
aalla  Wn  down  kere,  and  so  ke  lands  and  scnunbles  up  bjr  Covehunt, 
sad  flwt  way  in  keg«li  vp  quite  to  Ike  flown;  but  cvm  aee  no  sign 
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of  the  lady,  by  reason  the  cliff  hung  over  jiut  where  she  y/rm  'a  aotl 
Well,  he  lays  him  down  on  hit  flat,  and  kiolEa  him  over  the  edge ; 
•till  he  oonldn't  see  her.  So  then  be  aets  him  to  work  '  exploding' 
the  little  path  she'd  a  made  for  herself  thfough  the  boahea,  and  there, 
rare  enough,  he  finds  her  a  sitting  in  »  little  hdUow,  like ;  and  who 
should  it  be  but  his  own  sweetheart ;  dnd  had  found  out  this  spot, 
wheie  she  used  to  come  and  sit,  thinking,  I  suppose,  of  her  fover. — 
Don't  you  think  so,  Sir  ?  So  they  used  to  meet  here  {  and  it  wouUn't 
be  long,  you'll  guess,  Sir,  hefoire  he  carried  her  off  in  his  ship ;  and 
then  this  seat  was  put  up,  and  many  a  pair  of  lovers  hem  sat  there 
sincof  as  I'm  told  )  and  all  the  viattors  goes  up,  the  young  ones  in 
particokur  j  its  naVrat  you  see,  Sir  4  it's  a  something  like  10  talk  on ; 
and  one  thing  leads  to  ano^r  very  oft.  But  I  ean't  say  I  ever 
knovFed  of  a  fitther  and  son  going  there  together,  not  before.  If  you'd 
«  had  a  lady  with  you.  Sir,  I  dares  for  to  say  you  wouldn't  have  feh 
no  fortigue." 

**  I  dare  for  to  say  no  such  thing,  Mrs.  Kildeikin.  Ok,  mercy!  my 
legs.  Ah,  my  poor  back !  Is  there  any^— any  more-— ai^  more  oordi^ 
in  the  bottle  ?    I  think  another  glasi  might  send  me  to  sleep." 

The  clock  struck  nine  the  following  motning  as  the  Bartons  seated 
dMnnselvea  in  the  stagenwaoh  for  London.  The  old  man's  spirits  lOse 
with  every  mile  they  acoomplisbed,  and,  on  leaehing  his  own  resi- 
denoethe  declared  hunself  *"  wondeitttUy  well,  considering,"  ascribing 
nil  due  merit  to  the  revivyfying  powers  of  London  smoke;  and  **  won- 
dering," for  the  fiftieth  time«  "  how  he  could  ever  be  such  a  jaokaas 
as  to  travel  beyond  the  sound  of  Bow  beUs^" 

It  may  be  supposed  that  no  very  extensive  period  of  time  elapsed 
before  Mr.  Tom  Barton's  oaid  repcned.  on  the  table  of  Mr*  Slspleton's 
hall.  The  youth  was  not  gfeatly  veised  in  the  "  sowbig  of  dinner 
tickets  i"  he  waa,  therefore,  (HMosiderably  elated  to  find  himself,  in 
consequenee,  possessed  of  two  notes  of  invitation  for  his  fiuher  and 
himself,  on  an  early  day « a  proceeding  arising>  in  the  first  place,  from 
Fanny's  representation  of  the  civilities  she  had  received  from  them  ai 
Hastings  1  as  also,  perhaps,  a  little  hifincneed  by  the  impflresaion  her 
indalgent  parents  had,  by  some  means,  acquired,  that  yoong  Beiton 
was  not  absoltttaly  disagreeable  to  Fanny  i  and  as  the  fiiat  wish  of 
iheir  hearts  was  to  see  her  happily  and  worthily  married,  fiiey  Wert 
nnxious  to  become  better  acquainted  virith  one  to  whan  they  shw  no 
reasonable  oliiection. 

Mtb.  Temple  had  pronounced  it  utterly  impossible  to  cuMvafte  the 
intima^  of  persons  committing  the  atrooily  of  dining  at  three  o'olock. 
The  good-natored  Mm.  Stapleton  was,  hapi^y,  less  refined ;  and  having 
asoertained  t^^  early  habits  of  the  elder  Barton  to  be  almost  easentinl 
to  his  comfort,  she  ovdetiad,  for  the  unheard'«f  hour  of  four,  the  dinner 
tfaey  otherwise  took  at  the  equally  unfashiooafalfr  ode  of  five ;  and  the 
dry-nailer,  being  somewhat  flattered  hy  this  oonipramise,  with  avidity 
accepted  her  summons,  and  determined  toplay  hia  **  very  moat  agieo- 
able." 

How  the  dinner  went  off,  and  to  what  other  «engagements  it  led, 
must  be  left  either  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  or  to  some  future 
chapter.    At  present,  aflhiitf  raoiU  us  to  Montague  Place. 
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TH£    COUSINS    PEARSON. 

*'  I  HAVE  been  thinking,  James,"  said  Miss  Jones  to  her  hmther, 
*'  we  really  ought  lo  invite  our  oouains  Feaison^-the  gprla,  I  mean — 
to  town  for  a  few  weeke  this  winter.  They  were  vary  khd  to  yon 
in  Swaledale,  two  years  ago,  when  you  went  down  shoottng,  yon 
know :  I  have  felt  in  their  debt  ever  sinoe,  I  am  snre." 

*'  I  doubt  not  you  wouki  find  them  a  greai  bore,  Oriole ;  recollect, 
tfaey  have  never  seen  any  thing  like  society." 

**  That  I  am  certain  idie  viwuM,"  said  Misa  Jnlia  "  For  ihy  part,  I 
think  it  horrid  to  liave  mw  cousins  to  lionize,  particulariy  when,  as  in 
this  oase,  they  are  decidedly  worse  off  than  ourselves." 

**  Well,  now,  Julia,  you  surprise  ma.  I  know  nothing  so  ddKghtiul, 
as  to  witness  the  enjoyment  and  admimtion  of  sliigers  in  London. 
The  Pearsons  have  never  set  ibol  in  it,  you  know.  I  declare,  I  think 
it  would  be  quite  a  treat  to  show  them  evelry  thing,  which  we  could 
ao  well  dOk  now  that  we  are  quite  settled,  and  the  spare  bed  wonM 
do  for  them  both ;  and  hearing  all  their  ramariDi  and  deli|^  'Ishoukl 
eilioy  it  amenngly/' 

'*  Remember^  my  dear  Gtriale,  their  remarks  would  often  be  very 
4erogalory  to  our  feelings,  and  would  doubtless  be  given  at  dinner, 
before  the  man-servant,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Besides,  you  can 
iorm  no  notion  of  the  antediluvian  style  in  whioh  they  dress ;  and, 
ynoreover,  mittt  expect  to  be  perpetually  addremed  as  cvaaem  Grixale ; 
whichf  in  their  horrid  dialeot,  is  no  joke.  I  am  sure,  I  never  was  so 
tired  of  any  thing  in  my  life,  as  of  my  own  name  cumened  forth,  in 
the  unooutl^  aceenls  of  oousin  Nansy,  and  coasin  Betsey  Peaiaon." 

**  Still,  you  knpw,  James,  we  did  faivita  them  lo  return  your  visits 
and  I  do  not  see  how  we  ean,  honourably,  avoid  prossing  die  invita* 
tion ;  and  their  mother,  you  know,  being  oar  mother's  8ist«r»  makea  a 
difiepsaoe." 

"  In  what  respect,  Griade  P' 

"  Wky*  I  do  not  knew  that  one  can  tjpimn  it  eiactly;  bat  I  am 
sure  Jffeel  it  {  and  so,  I  dare  say,  does  Julia." 

**  Excuse  me,  sister,  by  no  means :  on  this  subject  I  have  but  two 
IbettngB — tbioB&  of  dissent  and  assent :  the  first,  most  certaiolyi  pre- 
dominatea  in  a  powerful  dagraew'' 


^  Julia,"  said  James,*  *'  is  like  the  little  child,  who,  on  being  told 
her  gmndmother  was  dead,  and  asked  what  she  fiU  in  oonsequenca 
of  the  conununication,  veiy  simply  hiquired,  •  Is  it  hungry,  mamma  f 
*  No,  my  dear,  not  hungry,*  returned  her  mother.  *  Oh,  then,'  said 
the  little  girl,  *  it  must  be  Ihirtty:  Now  Julia  neither  hungers  nor 
thirsts  for  her  cousins  Pearson." 

"  Most  assuredly  I  do  not,  James ;  though,  peitaps,  I  do  possean 
more  than  two  feelings :  however,  if  Grisde  and  you  chose  to  havf 
them,  I  suppose  I  must  submit,  as  usual." 

The  **  must  submit,"  was  a  case  presumptive ;  the  *<  as  usual,"  a 
positive  invention. 

Miss  Jones  argued  that  there  could  be  no  time  more  fkvnurabl^  to 
the  purpose  than  the  present,  inasmuch  as  *'  Thomas,  the  new  man, 
was  very  young,  had  seen  but  little  of  the  world,  and  would  not, 
therefore,  be  qualified  to  quiz  the  cousins,  as  too  many  footmen  niight 
do."  Then  she  really  *<  quite  longed  to  see  Yorkshire ;  and,  of  coursf, 
if  they  had  the  Pearsons  in  Montague  Place,  they  could  do  no  less 
than  give  them,  in  return,  an  ofi^r  of  spending  the  autumn  in  Swale- 
dale." 

*'  You  little  think  what  Swaledale  is,  and  tfiat  fhey  positively  dina 
at  twelve  o'clock.  I  suppose  my  worthy  uncle  Pearson  would  misa 
the  whole  parish  about  their  ears,  if  he  did  not  see  his  dinner  on  the 
table  within  five  minutes  after  twelve." 

"How  dreadful!  What  can  tfaey  poBsibly  do  with  themselves  the 
rest  of  the  day:  Aiey  pay  their  visits  after  dinner,  of  coune.  How 
very  odd :  and  eat  suppers,  I  should  not  wonder.  We1l«  I  must  say 
it  is  beyond  me  to  imagine  what  we  are  to  do  with  them  J" 

**  As  to  visits,  Jnlia,  I  believe  there  is  not  mudi  visiting  within 
their  reach.  Their  nearest  neigbours  are  three  miles  off,  and  only 
approaohable  during  a  long  fit  of  dry  weather,  the  cross  road  between 
Uiem  being  unattempkMe  nine  mcmtfas  of  tiie  vear.  They  have  a 
chapel  within  half  a  mile,  to  which  they,  and  all  within  the  distance 
of  a  walk,  flock  every  evenhig,  and  three  times  on  a  Sunday.  Then  ^ 
between  dinner  and  supper,  so  called — ^but,  in  point  of  ftict,  the  noon- 
tide and  eight  o'clock  mealfr--4hey  retire  now  and  then  to  thei^ 
separate  rooms  to  'say  a  few  prayers,'  as  tfaey  express  it.** 

*•  Well,  realty  now,  James,  you  cannot  object  to  so  good  a  practice 
as  that,  and  I  dare  say  that  they  are  very  good  people;  only  it  doer 
seem  a  little  odd  to  dine  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  suppers,  to  be  sure, 
are  quiie  out ;  at  the  same  time,  I  declare  I  could  alwaya  mak^  a 
heaity  meal  at  twelve  o'clock,  or  one,  at  any  rate,  and  one  djnes  at 
eight  very  ftequently ;  so  ^at,  after  all,  the  difierence  is  mora  in  name 
thaa  in  reality.*' 

"  Not  if  you  take  into  considemtion  the  hqge  basins  of  tea,  and 
lai^  piles  of  toast,  they  demolish  in  the  cotuse  of  what  thev  terra  tha 
aftiemoon.  I  fear,  too,  they  would  find  it  difficult,  if  not  unpcssible, 
to  oonfomi  to  our  London  houn." 

^'SuNly,  if  they  are  made  to  understand  we  adopt  the  invariable 
rules  of  fiUifonable  liie.  I  cannot  imagine,  James,  any  female  having 
the  hardihood  to  resist  so  conclusive  an  argnment** 

"Well,  Grinle,  have  tham  by  all  means,  and  you  will  soon  knoir 
better.  Bo  not,  however,  expect  I  can  be  seen  with  them  in  the 
Park,  or  any  thuig  of  that  kind.  I  should  die,  if  the  author  of  Pelhi^ni> 
w  my  friend  llieodoie-Hook,  made  them  out  to  be  our  cousins:  wa 
should  inevitably  see  them  in  print  next  spring." 

In  spito  of  the  resistance  of  brother  and  sister.  Miss  Jones,  for  ppce 
in  her  life,  carried  her  point ;  and  so  intensely  did  she  sufter  in  conse* 
qnenoe  thereof,  that  she  ever  after  declared  she  would  rather  havf 
any  thhig  in  the  world  than  her  own  way. 

The  Peanons,  it  was  settled,  would  come ;  the  when— within  a 
foitnight  (  tha  how — by  means  of  that  convenient  vehicle,  the  mail 
ooaoh,  provided,  as  ftiey  said,  dieir  cousin  Jones's  would  meet  them 
at  the  eoach-crffice,  for  foar  of  pickpockets  and  kidnappers. 

The  Pearaons  possessed,  in  their  retreat  of  Swaledale,  a  certain 
uncle  J<^m,  who  had  once,  some  fifly  years  prior  to  the  period  of  thip 
history,  been  very  near  indeed  takbig  a  journey  to  London.  The 
said  journey  never  was  performed ;  but,  as  uncle  John,  at  that  time, 
rejoiced  in  numerous  friends,  who  had  not  only  heard  of,  but  many 
of  them  experienced,  and  some  few  had  survived,  the  various  in\po- 
siticns  of  ring-dropping,  pocket-cutting,  way-laying,  and  other  sharpish 
deceptions,  uncle  John  had  been  so  abundantly  (though  uselessly) 
fore-armed,  that  he  considered  himself  ftiUy  qualified  to  guard  his 
nieces  against^e  numerous  doceptions  to  be  practised  upon  them- 

He  made  it  perfectly  clear  to  them,  ih&t  they  would  be  cheated  in 
every  Aop  they  entered,  and  warned  them  never  to  accept  of  any 
goods  recommended  as  "warranted  sound,"  "  fiist  colours,"  dec.  by  Iha 
sellers.  Also  to  remember,  if  they  should  chance  to  lose  themselvea 
in  the  streets,  to  go  into  some  shop  and  hire  a  guide,  and  not  inquira 
their  nmto  of  any  person  they  might  meet,  or  they  would  infallibly  be 
led  into  some  horrible  den  in  St  Giles's,  or  Wapping,  and  basely  mur- 
dered, only  for  having  come  out  of  Yorksbine.  If  they  should  go  to 
the  theatres,  they  were  cautioned  to  betray  neifiier  surprise  nor  grati- 
fication, or  they  would  as  certainly  be  watched  out,  and  their  pockets 
would  be  picked  on  the  lobby  or  staircase.  As  soon  as  they  were 
safoly  arrived  in  Montague  Place,  their  mother  desired  they  ^vould 
write,  but  by  no  means  to  pay  the  post,  since,  if  they  did  so,  the  letter 
WonM  never  be  delivered:  '*How  could  it  be  expected  it  sbpuldf 
the  good  woman  observed.  "And  te)l  your  cousin  Oriode,'*  sh« 
added,  "I  have  two  fine  hams  curing  for  heri  if  she  should  beor  o( 
any  private  hand  I  could  send  them  by;  for  if  I  sent  them  by  tha 
waggon  they  would  never  get  there  i  how  should  they  f    And  iS  either 
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«f  ytm  haT«  any  thii^  new  in  dw  way  of  gowm,  as  moat  likiely  yoa 
mint,  and  eapeoially  Nancy,  as  she  is  so  very  thin,  be  sura  to  have 
them  made  ftiU  large,  in  case  of  growing  stouter  in  a  year  or  two's 
time ;  for  whether  you  have  it  little  or  big,  you  will  never  see  a  snip 
oome  home  fiom  the  mantua-maker,  so  you  may  as  well  have  what 
you  bay  as  noL  Be  sure  to  offer  at  least  half  price  fyt  every  thing ; 
and  never  leave  it  to  be  sent  home  after  you,  or  you  will  have  an  in- 
ferior article  put  in  its  place/'  These,  and  a  thousaiHl  other  directions 
liaviBg  been  impressed  on  their  minds,  during  ten  days  of  preparation 
Ttbn  their  eventful  expedition,  the  Pearsons  were  finally  desired  by  the 
Jones's  to  stop  at  the  Angel  Inn,  Islington,  where  they  would  find 
*  Thomas,  the  man-servant,"  in  attendance  to  escort  them  mto  town. 

**l  think  cousin  James  might  have  oome  to  meet  us,**  said  Nancy. 
"Perhaps  cousin  Grizxle  thought  it  would  look  better  to  send  the 
man-servant,*'  replied  her  more  easily  satisfied  sister. 

**  I  think  it  was  very  pretty  of  her.  I  wonder  how  many  servants 
they  keep :  «ro  shall  be  quite  Mated,  I  expect" 

'"Oh!  Pm  determined  not  to  be  dashed,  if  they  are  ever  so  fine,** 
returned  Nancy ;  "  and  I  hope  you  will  not  show  you  are  afraid  of 
diem.  TThey  are  no  better  than  ourselves :  our  roothen  were  own 
listen;  their  &ther  kept  a  shop,  and  ours  a  farm,  that's  all;  I  can  tell 
Uhem,  I  shall  soon  take  them  down,  if  they  overbear  me." 

Before  proceeding  to  a  fiuther  introduction  of  these  young  foimer> 

-eases,  it  is  expedient  that  the  English  reader  should  receive  some 

insight  into  the  peculiarity  of  their  patoiM.  which  it  is  my  intention  to 

write  as  nearly  as  I  may  according  to  the  pronunciation;  at  the  same 

time  premising,  that  ''ears  polite"  will  find  it  by  many  degrees  uMwe 

aavage.  and  less  intelligible,  than  even  the  brogue  of  Barney  Mahooey. 

I  have  heard  it  argued,  and  with  some  degree  of  truth,  as  well  as 

ingenuity,  that  there  are  but  two  words  in  our  language  which  have 

justice  done  them  in  that  barbarous  county  of  York ;  and#  moreover 

ih»t  those  two  are  pronounced  there  dif&rently  from  the  manner  in 

vrhich  wo  hoar  them  pronounced  in  any  other  part  of  England.    The 

words  in  question  are— sugar,  and  pear;  according  to  the  York  tongue, 

•'sewgor,"  and  "peer."     Now  I  do  admit  that  s-n,  has  neither  right 

nor  title  to  be  pronounced  Mku ;  but  I  think  the  matter  more  doubtful, 

in  regard  to  the  fruit  above  named,  more  especially  since  we  have 

peers  of  the  realm,  who,  though  they  sometimes  agree  to  **  pair  ofil" 

on  some  parliamentary  question,  yet  I  believe  they  woukl  resolutely 

cyftpose  any  motion  for  being  pared  in  any  other  way. 

Leaving  the  acyustment  of  these  points  at  the  pleasure  of  the  public, 
I  would  direct  the  study  of  my  readers  to  other,  and  equally  Mtoimd- 
Ing  peculiarities  of  sound,  or  it  will  be  in  vain  that  I  attempt  to 
introduce  them  to  the  Peanons. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  our  little  liquid  pronoun  I,  becomes  a  totally 
different  personage,  to  be  exprened  only  by  the  letters  *'  Agh-*'  Every 
vowel  anumes  a  broad,  drawling  sound  and  tlie  abbreviatiooa  used  t^ 
the  Yorkites  are  both  curwus,  startling,  and  almost  incomprehensible. 
I  recollect  once  seeing  an  accomplished  and  learned  gentleman 
totally  nonplused  by  a  sentence  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  a  youi^ 
Yeiteihireman.  He  had  been  to  call  upon  a  perMm  whom  he  (tid  not 
£nl  at  home,  and  coming  suddenly  back,  said  to  his  friends 

^•They's  no  pessen  i'  t'  hoos,"  literally  translated,  ''There's  no  per- 
mn  in  the  house."  The  gentleman  looked  at  the  speaker,  and  gmvely 
inquired,  "Pray  what  countryman  is  this;  I  have  tnvelled  all  over 
Europe  and  America,  but  do  not  at  all  reoogttixe  the  kutguage,** 

Our  friend  Barney,  or  rather  "  Thomas  the  man-aervant,*  was  ac- 
cordingly as  much  puzzled  to  comprehend  the  questions  of  Miss  Nancy 
Pearwn,  when,  on  descending  from  the  carriage,  with  all  her  fears, 
and  some  of  her  wits  about  her,  she  began  to  vociferate  for  the  de- 
livery of  her  luggage,  in  the  full  persuasion  that  nothing  but  the  most 
powerful  vigilance  could  extract  it  fhnn  tlie  hands  of  the  coachman. 

Having  succeeded  in  procuring  a  "  rank  and  file"  arrangement  of 
tile  bunks,  bundles,  and  bonnet-boxes,  containing  her  wardrobe,  with 
that  of  her  sister,  to  accommodate  the  remnants,  of  which,  uncle  John's 
saddle-bags,  of  fifly-years  old,  were  enlisted,  and  made  their  first  essay 
in  travelling;  she  looked  round  for  their  convoy ;  and  the  guard  havii^ 
descended  from  his  throne,  and  being  the  only  penon  able  to  wndw- 
stand  her,  she  asked  him — 
«Where*s  f  servant  ladT 

••  Agh  seorc  agh  naw  n't,"  was  the  reply  of  the  native,  and  meaning, 
•'J*m  sure  I  do  not  know." 

Barney's  natural  intellect  led  him  hero  to  protrude  himself:  he 
knew  he  was  come  in  quest  of  two  elderly  young  ladies,  who  lived  a 
long,  long  way  from  London;  and  Barney  included  every  place  be- 
yond his  own  ken,  under  the  convenient  denomination  ''Abroad." — 
He  therefore  ^vas  not  surprised  that  cousin  Nancy's  English  should 
prove  somewhat  deficient,  and  accordingly  endeavoured,  by  shouting, 
to  render  his  own  sentences  more  easy  of  comprehension  to  the  lady. 
"  Awe !  or'  you  f  sarvant  f  well,  which  is  t'  way  f 
"  Miss  Jones  desired  I'd  get  a  coach.  Ma'am,  when  you'd  have 
your  luggage  all  ready." 

* "  Awe,  aye,  there's  more  than  you  can  carry,  agh  reckon ;  bud 
cum  here,  me  mann.     Ask  t'  coachman  what  he'll  charge  before  yeu 
put  t'  boxes  in,  or  else  we  shall  hev'  a  foan  penny  to  pay,  agh  guess." 
"  Oh !  no  fear,  Miss,  there's  a  reg'lar  fiire." 

"  A  &ir !  on'  can't  we  go  round  ?  Mnn  we  go  through 't  whether 
or  naw.  Awe,  Betsey!  t*  lad  says  we  mun  gang  throu^  't  fair!  Awe, 
dearee  me,  agh  wish  uncle  John  was  here  :  we  shall  be  robbed  and 
farthered,  be  wersehres,  to  mak  t'  least  on*t.    b  it  Bartelmy  Fair, 
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"  Well,  agh  do  yon  say,  cniaen  Jamas  mite  a  cum  to  meet  as. 
Agh  niwer  was  in  a  folr  bud  once,  and  then  agh  skreeked  for  fright 
at  t*  moontebanks.     Awe,  Betsey,  what  shall  we  do,  bairn  f" 

**  Nay,  ttgh  naw  n't  agh  seen,  Nancy,  ]amt  Agh's  all  ower  of  a  dkl- 
dher*,  at  t'  bore  thowts  on't** 

By  this  time  Barney,  in  despair  of  ooming  to  any  thing  like  on 
understanding  with  the  "foreign  ladies,"  hod  called  up  a  coadi,  imo 
which  he  was  busily  stowing  their  goods  and  chattel^  when— 

"Agh  say,  lad!  what's  to  boon'  to  deye  nooP  borst  from  ths 
alarmed  Nancy,  who,  determined  at  all  haoaids  to  share  the  fiite  of 
her  property,  jumped  into  the  eoodi.  Betsey  instinctively  followed. 
Barney  gladly  abut  the  door,  mounted  the  b(n,  and  during  the  driv« 
to  Montague  Haoe,  the  sisters  oogitated  and  speeulatad  on  die  pnhmr 
ble,  poasible,  and  inevitable  demand  to  be  made  on  their  pmse,  by 
reaaon  of  their  extra  ride.  In  taming  out  of  Russell  Square,  the  woi^ 
"  Montague  F\mce,"  met  die  eye  of  Nancy,  who  drew  comfott  frooa 
the  certainty  of  their  at  least  not  having  been  beguiled  into  die  dan- 
gen  of  Wappiag,  •  dread  diot  had  oppressed  her  during  the  whole 
time  of  her  progress  fifom  Islingtotu 

On  the  opening  of  the  door,  the  Misses  Jones  appeared  under  the  heB 
lamp :  to  have  proceeded  nearer  to  the  entrance  wpuld  not  have  beeo 
in  good  taste.  They  had  decided  on  saluting  their  visiton  widi  entire 
coi^iality,  but  their  intended  kisses  were  cooling  on  their  lipa,  wfailn 
Nancy  and  Betsey  Pearson  attempting  an  ezpostulatinn  vrith  their 
driver,  fast  approaching  to  a  squabble,  when  Miss  Julia  prevailed  on 
herself  te  advance  three  steps,  and  stretching  out  her  long  neck  to  the 
extent  of  three  more,  cried— >*  Pray,  oome  in,  my  dears,  'Thomaa,  the 
man-servant,'  will  aetde  all  that  for  you." 

"  Well,  cunen,  we're  cum.  Awe,  bud  we've  hed  a  weoiy  ride, 
agh'U  aonire  you,"  was  the  opening  speech  of  cousin  Nancy. 

The  Jones's  did  accomplish  a  sentence  almost  articulately,  of  wofdi 
comprising  pleasure  happy— to  see  you,  Ac  They  wen  women 
of  uncommon  presence  of  mind,  and  had  determined  to  be  amiable. 
The  travellers  were  consigned  to  the  befbte-naraed  spare  room,  where 
they  were  exhorted  to  a^ily  themselves  to  the  lefreehment  of  the 
tmlet  in  the  half  hour  preceding  dinner-time,  for  which  purpose  Qpso- 
fesaedly)  the  sisters  left  them ;  but,  in  reality,  to  recover  from  die  dis- 
may caused  by  the  very  grotesque  appearance  of  their  oousana,  die 


"  Did  she  say  dinner,  Betsey,  at  this  loam  o'  day  f  Ag1i*a  just 
deein*  for  a  dish  o'  tee.  However,  we'll  say  nowt  Agfa  waa  glad 
you  didn't  aay  we  took  a  check  o'  dinner  at  Stilton.  Dress  too !  Agh 
wondher  if  there's  company,  and  what  they'll  expect  ui  te  pot  on.*' 

"Agh  aeero  agh  naw  n't" 

This  was  the  customary  answer  of  Miss  ^etoey  Peonon,  to  dm 
various  iseiidsrnvs  of  her  elder  sister. 


THE   BAZAAR. 

**  AuB  enr  cousins  arrived  f**  waa  the  inquiry  of  Mr.  James  Jonea» 
on  entering  the  drawing-room,  where  he  fo«ind  only  hia  aisters,  whoae 
united  reply,  if  reply  it  could  be  called,  amounted  to  no  more  than— 

"Oh,  James!" 

"Ah,  James!" 

Even  the  loquacious  Grizzle,  for  onoe  was  silenced ;  and  her  ap> 
parendy  inexhaustible  fund  of  good  nature  proved  insufficient  to  blind 
her  to  the  awful  task  she  had  undertaken. 

"  I  see,  f  see,"  said  Mr.  James  Jones.  "  Well,  Grizzle!  it  »  year 
own  afiUr,  so  make  what  you  can  of  iL  But  where  are  the  natives? 
Dressing,  I  suppose." 

"  We  AtXi  hmve  dinner  some  time  this  evening,  I  foney,"  said  BCsa 
Julie;  "  though  we  need  not  expect  it  then,  if  we  are  to  wait  till  the 
Miss  Pcanons  are  humanized !  Such  a  pair!  in  dark  botde  green-— 
JuAiiM,  they  would  have  been,  only  that  they  scarcely  reached  the  lopa 
of  dieir  leather  boots." 

"  Most  likely  they  have  grown  taller  since  the  habits  were  made, 
or  the  cloth  may  have  shrunk,  you  know,  Julia;  it  does  sometimes^ 
even  in  London.  But  I  will  go  and  summon  them.  Perhaps  the^ 
are  tired,  and  have  lain  down." 

"  Cousin  Pearsons  tired.  Grizzle !  Oh !  jrou  have  much  yet  to  learn.** 

Grizzle's  gende  tap  at  the  door  of  the  spare  room,  was  received  by 
an  eager  "  cum  in  ;*'  and,  on  entering, she  found  no  progress  hod  been 
made  beyond  that  of  taking  off  the  olgectwnable  habits. 

**  Aw,  aghm  saw  glad  you've  cum  upp,  cuazin  Grizde.  Betsey 
and  me  was  just  wandering  what  we'd  better  put  on,  for  agh  thowt, 
OS  you  mentioned  dressing,  there  most  be  eumpeny,  so,  may  be,  we'd 
better  put  wer  low  topps  on." 

*  Whatever  you  please,  my  dears,"  their  cousin  replied,  being  quite 
imable  to  guees  the  meaning  of  teppM,  which  she  afterwords  under- 
stood to  constitute  the  distinction  between  revealing,  or  otherwise, 
the  scraggy  necks  of  the  Misses  Peanon. 

"  We  expect  no  company  to-day,  so  that  you  need  take  no  remark- 
able pains  with  yxmi  toileL  In  filet,  the  more  speedy  you  can  make 
it,  the  better,  as  my  brother  James  is  oome  in,  and  I  believe  dinner  ia 
quite  ready." 
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'  "Aw,  then,  tak  oot  wer  brown  high  topps,  Betsey,  wHe's  se  oould, 
and  the  brown'  ore  laaned,  yon  knaw.  We*Il  be  doone  just  soo,  cuz- 
zen  Grizzle." 

In  little  more  than  half  an  hour,  the  "  brown  high  tops**  were  as- 
aamed.  The  Misses  Pearson  invariably  dressing  alike,  and  the  choice 
of  their  garments  resting  solely  with  Miii  Nancy,  who  gave  great  part 
of  her  time,  and  nearly  all  her  thoughts,,  to  this  important  subject, 
thus  rendering  it  unnecewar^-  fur  her  sister  to  do  any  thing  more  than 
consult  the  decision  of  the  elder  one. 

*'  Thomas,  the  man-servant,"  shortly  after  announced  dinner ;  and 
Mr.  James  Jones,  approaching  Miss  Nancy  Pearson,  (rather  uncere- 
moniously, as  she  felt,)  linked  her  arm  within  his,  and  descended  the 
staircase.  ShtD  stared  at  the  yoiing  roan ;  but  having  previously  re- 
solved to  be  surprised  at  nothing,  she  submitted  quietly  to  his  guidance, 
believing  it  intended  as  a  compliment  on  her  arrival,  as  it  was  a  piece 
of  gallantry  the  Swaledale  formers  had  not  acquired  the  practice  of 

"  You  call  this  dinner,"  observed  Miss  BelDoy,  **  bud  its  more  like 
oor  supper  taam ;  howiver,  agh  can't  say  it  cums  amiss  to  me,  for  all 
we've  bed  naw  tea :  bud  its  all  use,  agh  expect.  Cuzzcn  James  used 
oftens  to  la£r  at  uz,  when  he  was  i'  Swaledale,  (or  dining  at  twelve 
o'clock :  agh  can't  think,  for  magh  part,  hoow  he,  or  any  body  else, 
can  fast  till  this  taom  a  day." 

**  Will  you  do  m'o  the  iavour?"  interposed  Mr.  James  Jones,  grasp- 
ing the  white  wine  decanter,  and  fixing  his  eyes  inquiringly  on  the 
damsel. 

"Eagh?"  proceeded  from  the  lips  of  Miss  Nancy. 

*'  You  will  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  my  brother,"  explained  Miss 
Jones. 

"  Aw!  naw,  thank  you,  cuzzen  Grizzle,  that's  ouzzen  James,  agh'd 
as  lief  hove  a  sup  o'  beer,  or  ayel,  or  ouwt  o'  that  sort." 

"  I  am  aorry  to  say  we  have  no  malt  liquor  in  the  house.  It  is  sel- 
dom drank  in  London." 

"  Aye!  why, niver  heed,  cuzzen  Joolia,  then  agh'U  hevo  sum  waane, 
if  its  nut  curran  waane,  bud  that  allis  disagrees  we'  maa  boowels." 

"  You  will  find  that  sherry  pretty  good,  I  hope,"  said  Miss  Julia 
Jones,  drawing  up  her  long  throat  to  its  utmost  length. 

**  Ay !  its  niceish  tipple  enufif)"  observ-ed  the  novice,  sippihg  re- 
peatedly of  the  almost,  to  her,  unknown  beverage.  **  Bud  is  it  strong? 
for  agh's  easily  fuddled.'' 

"  We  will  ring  for  the  remove.     You  need  not  wait,  'l^omas." 

"  Agh  seere,  cuzzen  James,  agh  thenk  you  for  that  move ;  agh 
cuddent  have  eat  a  bit  waal  t'  man  was  in  t'  room,  yan  feels  si*^ 
stated." 

"  Let  me  recommend  a  little  liqnor  after  your  salmon.  Miss  Pear- 
son,'* said  Miss  Jones,  filling  a  vmall  glass  from  a  bottle  i^aced  at 
her  side. 

The  former  received,  and  emptied  the  profiered  glass,  remarking— 

"  Saw !  you've  been  making  mint  wather  too,  cuzzen  Grizzle,  bud 
your's  is  nut  se  strong  o'  the  mint  as  oon ;  may  be,  mint's  scarceish 
in  Lundun." 

**  That  is  marischino,  you  have  been  drinking.  Pray,  what  ia  mint 
water?" 

"  Law,  Nancy !  only  to  think  of  cuzzen  Joolia  nut  knowing  what 
peppermint  is ;  we  oft'  tack  it  at  howam ;  we  raak'  it  werselves,  and 
it  tastes  a  deal  like  this,  bud  nat  si'  sweet,"  she  continued;  "and 
agh'U  tell  you  hoo  to  mak  it.  Tak'  a  good  handful  of  mint,  and 
bruize  it  well,  put  sum  wather  to  't,  and  bottle  't.  We  mak'  it  iverry 
year,  for  its  awkward  to  have  notliing  in  t'  boos  when  peepel  calls." 

"  Oh !  my  chice  marischino,"  thought  Miss  Jones,  "  what  kn  unwor- 
thy palate  hast  thou  been  lavished  on !  Was  thero  ever  such  a  pair 
or  unproduceable  creatures.  They  have  not  sense  enovgh  even  to 
keep  jheir  mouths  shut     Whatever  shall  we  do  with  them  ?" 

The  next  day,  however,  she  felt  it  absolutely  requisite  to  (^mmence 
doing  the  honours ;  and  tremblingly  requested  to  know,  what  were 
the  principal  objects  of  their  curiosity  in  London. 

"  Why,  Nancy  wants  tc  see  St.  Pauls,  and  agh've  ra-ther  a  wish  to 
see  t'  wild  beasts  at  t'  Tower,  for  a  pe«en  agh  naw  said  'at  it  was 
quiet  safe,  and  wonderful  curious."  Agh  wouldn't  maand  going  to  t' 
piny,  just  for  once,  te  say  we'd  been  tliere ;  bud  i'  shop  windows  ia 
what  pleases  me  best,  and  you  can  see  them  for  nothing,  yon  knaw." 

**  Parade  them  through  Oxford  Street  at  once,  before  a  soul  is  stir^ 
ring,  was  the  advice  (aside)  of  Miss  Julia  Jones  to  her  sister,  producing 
a  proposed  walk  to  "  see  tlie  town  a  little." 

''  Ay,  we'll  put'  wer  things  on ;  bud  what  ?  wer  habits  '11  be  ower 
warm  to  walk  in." 

"  Oh !  shawls,  shawls,  by  all  means ;  no  one  walks  in  a  habit." 

**  Law !  we  most  oft'  walks  in  tliem  in  Swaledale  { they're  nice  and 
short,  ond  keep  yau  oot  o'  t'  mud." 

**  This  is  Oxford  Street;  plenty  of  shops  hero,  you  see." 

**  Odds  boddikinsi  bad  its  a  rare  length,  that's  what  it  is,"  exclaim- 
ed, in  spite  of  herself.  Miss  Peoraon. 

**  Look  here,  Betsey,  loss;  here's  a  window  all  full  of  lace,  and  all 
t*  prices  pricked  on  'em, — ^two-ond-threepencc,  one-and-ninepeiice ; 
that  can't  be  dear,  howiver;  and  here's  a  chany  dish  full  of  ribbons, 
and  it  says,  'All  these  remnants  at  fivepence  a  yard.'  They  can't  be 
dear;  can  they,  cuaseen  Grizzle  7  Gosh!  agh've  a  good  maand  te  buy 
Bora.     What  say'st,  Betsey,  bairn?" 

"  Eagh !  agh  naw  n't :  lets  look  further  on.  Here's  another  shop, 
may  be  they're  cheaper,  here.  One-and»ninepeiice ;  eagh,  bud  that's 
giand  and  broad !" 

*'  Aye,  bud  its  nut  so  foan  as  that  i'  toCher  shop,    Cum  yer  ways 


back,  lass.      Look^  here,  cuzzen  Grizzla,  which  do  yau  think's  t!* 
cheapest?" 

*'  I  never  buy  any  Hiing  in  ticketed  abops  myself,"  replied  Misr. 
Jones.  **  If  you  wish  to  make  any  porehase,  I  will  take  you  to  a . 
house  nn  Regent  Street,  where  I  deid  constantly." 

"  Heavens,  Grizzle !  you  never  could  think  of  producing  them  «t 
Howell  and  James's.'' 

*'  Dear  me !  I  quite  forgot ;  so  I  did,  Julia ;  I  am  so  accustomed  to 
recommend  every  one  to  go  tliere.  Never  mind,  it  is  so  early  in  th# 
day,  there  can  be  no  one  there." 

"  Whats  t'  name  of  t'  shop,  cuzzen V 

**  Howell  and  James's,  the  moat  fashionable  in  town.'' 

"  Aw,  then,  we  re  like  to  go  there,  cuzzen." 

*'  You  would  be  cozened  any  where  else,"  remarked  Min  Jone% 
who  sometimes  indulged  in  a  little  playful  expression  of  this  nature  ^ 
and  now  ventured  it,  in  the  vain  hope  of  sweetening  her  sister's  a8> 
pect.  It  was,  unfortunately,  like  most  of  Miss  Jones's  observaiians, 
about  as  ill-judged  as  it  was  well-meaning,  and  the  irowns  gatberedl 
pereeptibly  on  Julia's  never  open  brow,  as  they  progressed  through 
their  painful  pilgrimage  of  Oxford  Street,  which  the  Pearsons  inaistedl 
on  traversing  to  the  very  Park;  then  crossing  over,  they  commenced 
an  equally  careful  and  tedious  examination  of  every  window  on  the* 
opposite  side,  pleasantly  urging,  that  as  they  did  not  particularly  want 
to  buy  any  thing,  they  could  go  to  cousin  Grizzle's  sliop  some  other 
day ;  doubting,  at  the  some  time,  if  it  could  surpass  what  they  at  pre- 
sent saw. 

Four  hours  is  a  moderate  allowance  of  time  for  a  thorough  inspec- 
tion of  the  wondera  of  Oxford  Street  to  a  country  cousin.  Indeed,  it 
is  only  by  the  continual  remark,  '*  We  shall  see  better  things  iar^er 
on,"  that  it  can  be  performed  in  that  time.  If  it  were  possible  t» 
exert  so  much  gooil  nature  and  patience,  as  to  be  a  silent  attendant,. ' 
the  tour  would  end  only  with  daylight.  Nay,  not  even  then ;  for 
gas,  with  all  its  charms,  succeeds  so  instantaneously,  and,  to  coimtiy 
eyes,  so  magically,  that  the  scene  becomes  quite  new,  and  even  moro- 
attractive. 

*'  I  really  should  like  to  show  them  the  Bazaar,  Julia :  we  arelM> 
near,  and  it  is  not  two  o'clock.  I  declare  1  am  fagged  to  death  with 
crawling  along  tliis  endless  street :  we  might  sit  down  and  rest,  while 
they  look  about  and  amuse  themselves ;  for  really,  I  believe,  as  bro- 
ther James  says,  *  they  will  never  tire.'  " 

"  It  will  be  horrid  if  we  should  meet  any  one  we  know  there." 

"  Oh !  no  chance  of  it ;  it  wants  a  quarter  to  two ;  and,  besides,  I 
positively  can  walk  no  forther,  and  one  would  not  like  to  be  seen  inx 
a  hackney  coach.  I  declare,  I  am  very  sorry  hacks  are  gone  out;  for. 
after  all,  they  are  a  great  convenience,  particularly  to  such  as  do  not 
keep  carriages  of  their  own ;  and  some  of  them,  I  am  sure,  are  not  wo 
very  dirty, — before  any  one  is  out^ — I  mean,  before  two  o'clock.  I  do 
think  it  a  pity  one  cannot  avail  oneself — " 

*'  I  am  not  going  to  enter  a  hackney  coach,  if  you  mean  thai.  Griz- 
zle," said  her  sister  snappishly. 

*'  Well,  then,  there  is  only  the  Bazaar  f(»  it.     Sit  down  I  must" 

Tliis  gland  emporium  was  entered ;  and  the  resolution  of  the  Pear- 
sons was  not  proof  against  the  astonishment  inseparable  from  the  finA 
view*of  the  scene  there  displayed.  Their  exclamations,  Julia  fore- 
saw, would  soon  draw  a  crowd  around  them,  so  she  kindly  pointed  ta 
their  observation  two  chaira,  at  the  end  of  a  long  room,  where  she 
said  herself  and  sister  would  await  them ;  Grizzle  kindly  adding,  they 
were  free  to  range  from  room  to  room,  upstairs,  and  down-stairs,  to 
look  at,  even  to  tOQch,  evety  thing ;  to  ask  the  prices  of  all,  yet  to 
buy  nothing ;  for,  as  sl^  justly  remarked,  **  the  most  foshionable  peo- 
ple regularly  get  rid  of  an  hour  in  that  way,  whenever  they  happeit 
to  have  nothing  else  to  do,  so  that  one  never  feels  the  least  ashamed 
of  doing  the  same." 

The  sisters  had  not  long  remained  in  their  retreat,  before  they  heard 
peals  of  laughter  in  the  room  adjoining  their  place  of  refuge  ;  ihey 
saw  a  rush  of  persons  ascend  the  staircase :  they  rejoiced  that  the 
Bazaar  seecmed  less  crowded  tlion  usual.  Poor  things !  they  as  yet 
remained  in  peaceful  ignorance  that  (he  tide  of  loungers,  though, 
pcrliaps,  they  might  not  be  of  the  most  refined  class,  were  irresistibly 
impelled  to  swell  the  accompanying  strain  of  the  Misses  Pearson,  whoao 
unlimited  and  loud  delight,  now  tliat  they  felt  relieved  from  any  re- 
straint imposed  by  the  presence  of  the  Jones's,  attracted  every  eye 
and  every  ear.  Then  there  was  a  short  pause,  for  the  scene  had  • 
removed  to  the  upper  rooms.  Grizzle  was  beginning  to  feel  reft^shed  ; 
and  gazing  up  at  a  small  arohed  gallery,  which  overlooked  the  room 
where  she  sat,  she  px}inted  out  to  her  sister's  attention  some  turbans 
exhibited  therein,  declaring  they  really  seemed^  rather  stylish  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  wondering  if  they  might  bear  a  nearer  inspection.  She 
rather  wanted  something  of  the  kind,  and  they  must  be  cheap  at  the 
Bazaar,  she  was  sure.  Her  speculations  were  as  abruptly  as  implesr 
santly  checked,  by  the  sudden  projection  of  Mias  Pearson's  head 
between  the  two  turbans  on  which  their  regard  was  fixed.  At  the 
san^  moment  her  sufiering  ears  received  the  following  words,  screamed 
in  the  loudest  tone,  by  the  astonished  Swaledalean. 

**  Eagh !  Nancy,  baim,  cum  here ;  is  n't  yon  cuzzen  Grizzle,  and 
cuzzen  Joolia,  there,  by  t'.  fire  saad  ?" 

"  Woere,  Betsey  ?" 

'*  Why,  theere,  lass,  by  t'  fire ;  theere,  cuzzen  G>*Izzle'8  looking  u|i. 
Here  we  are,  cuzzen  Griaode !  She  can't  see  uz,  its  magh  belief. 
Cuzzen !  cuzzen  Grizzle !"  she  repeated,  as  she  duiist  her  head  still 
forther  through  the  opening  she  bad  made^  and  continued  nodding  te 
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the  hotfontruck  J<me»V  "Haw!  haw!  haw!  Nazicjr,  laaB !  iMent  it 
for  all  t'  warld  like  Jack  in  a  box  ?  Aw,  theere, — ^noo,  they  aee  us. 
Here  we  af«,  ounen  Jonee,  bud  we  han't  seen  hawf  yet  i  we'll  be 
deen  enaa" 

*'  Whatever  is  to  become  of  us?  We  ahall  be  hooted  home  ;  that's 
the  ^wy  least  I  expect  Good  graoioos !.  I  sho|Ud  be  thankful  of  even 
a  hackney  coach  to  creep  inta  Do  you  see  what  a  mob  is  following 
tfaenr 

'*  I  declare  I  wish  we  had  a  coach,  or  any  thing  in  the  world  to 
take  us  home  in.  Do,  Julia,  go  and  tiy  if  you  can  send  one  of  the 
porters  for  a  coach ;  any  thing  is  better  than  walking  home  with 
these  Goths,  and  a  crowd  at  our  heels." 

A  despised,  and,  truth  to  say,  a  despiseable  hack  was  procured,  into 
whidi  the  assembled  ladies  made  their  way,  through  a  Isiige  donoourse 
«f  spectators,  who  had,  rather  rudely,  pressed  to  wimess  the  intenriew 
of  the  finir  cousins,  and  still  more  rudely  attoided  them  to  their  very 
•lit  ftom  the  Baaaar ;  so  that  all  who  bad  ears,  might  hear  the  diiec- 
lion  given  by  the  porter,  to  drive  to  "  Montague  Place." 

**  Where  is  Julia  f  inquired  Mr.  James  Jones.  **  I  have  hastened 
home  sooner  than  usual,  in  hopes  of  inducing  her,  for  opce,  to  go  out 
Without  a  glass  coach.  I  had  the  oflbr  of  a  private  box  for  Covent 
Oaiden  to-night,  and  thought  it  too  good  an  opportunity  to  be  ne> 
fleeted,  of  taking  these  girls  to  the  theatre.  Of  conne,  they  must  go 
tb  both  houses,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so,  except  under  the 
power-thus  given  us,  of  locking  out  all  but  our  own  party." 

''  Julia  is  gone  to  bed  with  a  severe  head  ache :  not  in  a  very  good 
himiour,  either.  I  do  not  think  she  will  ever  be  prevailed  on  to  go 
•ut  with  them  agaiti ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  am  so  completely  fogged  out 
With  Ikis  rooming's  expedition,  and  Julia's  ill  temper  in  consequence 
•f  it»  that  I  am  almost  ready  to  follow  her  example ;  only,  of  course, 
now  they  are  here,  we  must  make  the  best  of  it ;  and,  as  you  say, 
James,  they  will  expect  to  be  taken  about  a  littl»— What  is  the  playf 
I  suppose  it  is  the  Sumner's  box.  How  kind  of  them.  I  hope  they 
have  not  heard  of  our  visitors,  and  will  think  it  neoeaaiy  to  caU. 
By  the  bye,  we  ought  to  have  them  to  dinner  soon ;  but  that  »  out  of 
the  queetion  now.  How  is  old  £Minuierf  1  should  have  called  to-day, 
indeed,  I  ct^kt  to  have  done  so ;  but,  oh !  James,  you  can  have  do 
eoAception  of  what  we  have  gone  through  with  them  this  moming. 
Foar  hours  in  Oxford  Street,  poring  into  every  shop  window  as  if  it 
had  been  a  Museum ;  which,  to  be  sure,  is  quite  natural  too,  you 
know,  aa  I  said  to  Julia,  never  having  seen  any  thing  equal  to  it  be- 
fore )  and  I  should  not  have  minded  the  fatigue  the  least  in  the  world, 
dnW  that  I  was  on  thorns  lest  any  one  we  knew  ^ould  see  us ;  and 
inttoed,  I  am  pretty  sure,  (but  I  said  nothing  to  Julia,  of  oouiae,)  1  am 
ptetiy  sure  the  Martin's  peased  us  as  we  stood  staring  into  Dawes's 
itnH  shop,  at  the  moment  Nancy  Pearson  was  inquiring,  *  if  that  waa 
not  Mrs.  Salmon's  wax  work?'  Hiet,  however  waa  nothiqg  to  the 
scene  at  the  Bazaar.  I  am  sure,  now  I  think  of  it,  I  am  quite  glad 
J\ilia  was  so  angry :  only  for  the  fright  she  put  me  in,  I  really  mutt 
have  fointed.    However,  we  got  into  a  hackney  coach,  ami—" 

"Julia  into  a  hackney  coach !  and  in  dagplightr' 

**  Oh !  I  believe  she  would  have  jumped  into  a  coal  wagon,  or  any 
thing  by  way  of  escape ;  which  was  natural  enough,  when  one  eon- 
liden  how  she  dislikes  being  annoyed  in  any  way ;  and  I  dare  say,  by 
to-moirow,  when  her  anger  wears  itself  out,  she  will  be  better  teni» 
pered :  she  often  is,  you  know,  James.  So,  as  she  is  in  bed,  and  all 
fliat,  it  would  be  a  pity,  as  you  say — and  when  I  have  had  some  din- 
ner, I  shall  feel  better,  no  doubt.  Bestdee—  Oh  !  here  they  come. 
Well,  girts,  what  say  you  to  going  to  the  Play  to-night  f 

"  What,  noo,  cuzzen  ?" 

«<  Not  now,  exactly,  but  after  dinner." 

••  Aw  dear,  agh  dawn't  naw.     What,  te  nite  f. 

*'  Yes,  James  has  obtained  a  private  box  for  us,  K»  we  are  sure  of 
good  places." 

**Aw.  bud,  agVd  naw  thoughts  of  going  te  nite." 

•  Never  mind  that ;  there'sL  plenty  of  time  now,  if  it  requires  to  tan 
ftionght  of  beforehand." 

Ayc>  bud ;  deare  mcc,  agh'd  naw  thowts,  had  yon,  Nancy,  and 
we  Tc  not  dressed.    Hadn't  we  better  go  some  other  time !" 

'*We  might  not  have  the  same  privilege  another  ni§|ht;  attd,  in 
regard  to  dress,  no  one  thinks  of  dressii^  for  the  Uieatre ;  a  skvuch 
bonnet  is  the  most  stylish  thing  yon  can  go  in." 

**  Nut  dreas  to  gang  to  t'  play ;  why,  what  i'  naem  o'  goodness 
should  yan  dress  for  then  f  Agh  niver  hard  tell  o*  syke  a  thing.  Agh 
ttiver  was  at  t*  play  myself,  bud  a  pesson  told  me,  'at  weQt  onoe  to  V 
Theatre  Royal,  at  York,  'at  there  was  nowt  lees  than  tnrbumm  and 
ftathera,  and  t'  ladies  necks  as  hare  as  t'  back  o'  yer  hand." 

**  That  must  have  been  some  time  ago,  I  imagine.  There  is  nothing 
of  the  sort  practised  now,  I  assure  you.  By  the  bye,  James,  our  new 
!nan-«ervant  has  never  been  to  a  London  theatre,  I  understand,  and  I 
promised  he  should  go  on  tlie  fhet  opportunity :  suppose  we  send  him 
into  the  pit ;  he  may  be  useful  in  calling  a  coadi  for  us  at  coming  awty.'* 

"  Well,  cuzzen,  agh  suppawe  you  knaw  best,  bud  it  seems  saw 
queer  to  gang  to  t'  play  in  syke  a  minuto!" 

The  foct  was,  *'  the  foreign  kulies,"  tis  Bamey  styled  them,  had 
certainly  speculated  on  the  probability  of  this  species  of  amusement 
being  o^red  to  them ;  but  conscious  it  would  form  a  remarkable  era 
t&  their  lives,  they  very  reluctantly  believed  that  it  was  a  matter  to 
be  achieved  upon  less  man  three  days  previous  expectatkm.  To  go 
'vvitfaout  expressly  dreonng  for  the  purpose,  too,  and  without  cowin 
^uHa,  wai  an  airangement  they  foimd  difficult  of  comprehenBi^iL 


To  Covent  Garden  ihey  went;  and  much  to  Miss  Jones's  self-gintu-% 
lation,  saw  no  one  they  knew,  and  succeeded  in  slipping  qnielly  in 
and  out  of  the  theatre,  without  encountering  either  obstacle  or  adven- 
ture  of  any  kind. 


A    TRAGEDY. 

Not  ao  unfruitful  in  events  was  the  first  visit  of  Barney  Mahoney 
to  the  pit  of  Covent  Oarden  Theatre.  In  the  first  place,  he  happened 
to  be  seated  next  the  ex-butler  of  the  Temples,  who,  being  as  knowing 
a  man  as  any  about  town,  waa  extremely  useful  in  explaining  to  lua 
old  ieUow-aervant  much  that  be  saw,  and  all  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand, 

**  Death  alive !  Miather  Screw,  what's  this  goin'  on  now  t  Oh,  mur- 
ther,  murther,  see  that  big  Uaggnard  bow  terrible  ho  looks  at  de 
illigant  lady  there  in  de  green  mn*  gowld,  an'  she  cryin'  fit  to  br^^  do 
haart  in  her.    Ah !  the  cruel  viUyan,  bud  I  wish  I  was  at  him." 

**  Its  all  right,  Blimey,  my  lad.  Its  a  tragedy,  ye  see.  It  would  be 
no  how  at  all  if  all  the  fomales  wamt  made  to  cry,  and  the  men  to 
get  into  funous  passions.  I  don't  know  if  there's  killing  in  this  play, 
but  sometimes  you'U  aee  *em  giva  one  another  sich  whacksi  but  its 
all  in  their  part  you  see.  I  seen  a  play  once,  that  was  a  tragedy  too, 
where  a  lady  comes  on  and  goes  to  bed—" 

"  What,  afore  all  de  compttiy  I    Oh,  my,  that  bates  all  f"- 

*'  Aye,  does  she,  and  nukes  a  pretence  of  going  to  sleep  {  ('oaae  its 
in  her  part,  you  see ;}  and  then  her  husband  comes  on,  and  talks  a  Inta 
and  pretends  he's  mortal  vexed,  (its  in  hU  part  that,}  and  he  lakes  up 
a  pillow,  and  smoothers  her  with  it.'* 

*'  He  doanU  aboore." 

**  Oh .'  be  hanged  if  he  don't  though, — and  a  pretty  creature  aba 
wna^    and  all  about  a  pocket  bandfcicher,  by  what  I  could  make  eat." 

"  Oh  2  murther  an'  turf'  there's  a  handsame  lady  now  come  on. 
What's  she,  Misther  6cr«w  ?  Eh !  then,  may  ba  that  isaent  a  purty 
litde  straw  hat  at  the  back  of  her  head.  Shoore,  now,  an'  doesn^t  it 
show  off  her  complexion  all  to  pieces  f" 

''She's  what  they  call  the  riwU,  I  take  it,  to  she  in  the  green  and 
gold.  They  both  wants  the  same  man,  by  the  looks  on't  I  should 
n't  woDder  but  one  'em  geta  killed  afore  all 's  done." 

Matters  went  on  towards  the  fifth  act,  and  a  crisis ;  poor  Barney's 
feelings  were  often  too  strongly  excited  to  be  mastered,  except  by  Uie 
attentive  observance  of  his  companion,  who  again  and  again  reminded 
him,  it  was  merely^  "what  was  set  dtfwn  for  diem."  At  length, 
however,  one  of  ifae  **  illigant  ladies"  threw  hers^C  in  apparent  agi* 
tation,  at  the  feet  of  a  fierce-looking,  black-whiskered  cavalier,  when 
spuming  the  band  Am  would  have  grasped  his  band  in,  she  fell  pros- 
frate  on  the  etage. 

«  Oh !  de  thief  0'  de  wnrroU !  de  faaid-bearted,  black4Qokmg  robber! 
,  Shoore,  if  he  hasn't  kilt  an'  smashed  de  poore  girl  now,  an'  she  beg- 
gii'  pmdin  thai  same  time !  Be  de  pewters,  Misther  Screw,  they  may 
talk  o'  savages,  and  wild  Irish  ;  bud  be  this,  an'  be  that,  I'd  like  to 
know  what  these  is,  •eittkk*  qntel  bf,  an*  seen  a  man  nurase  a  purty^ 
"cntur  like  that.  Ochi  I'll  be  goin',  Misther  Screw,*  I  can't  stand  any 
more,  so  I  can't" 

**  Hold  your  tongue,  fan.  spooney ;  its  all  in  their  parts,  I  tell  you. 
She  ain't  a  bit  hurt :  you'U  see  her  on  her  feet  again,  just  new>  and 
singing,  amy  be,  like  any  nightiflgale»" 

'*  Ah !  no,  Misther  Screw !     Look  there,  now.     Look  at  them,  two 
'  futmen  laying  howk  on  her,  ata'  liftin*  her  body  off  as  it  might  be  n 
dead  dog.    <Mi .'  an'  see  at  her  puiiy  head  hni^  a  one  side.     Ita  her 
neck  he*s  brokcrde  mmhcrin*  villyan,  an*  all  her  iligant  hair  athraraint 
down  to  de  floor.    Oh !  ubbaboo !  uUltgone !" 

**  Be  qnist,  I  tell  you,  afore  we  get  turned  out ;  ebe's  no  more  lulled 
than  you  are,  I  say ;  and  as  for  her  baii^-*Uess  your  itmocent  aoul— 
ita  nothing  in  life  but  a  wig.  If  yon  was  near  enough,  3rou*d  see  its 
ised  andier  iier  chin,  for  fear  of  coming  off  in  the  scuffle.  Come^  thn 
]day  9  over  now.  We  afaaU  faave  some ftm  now:  dwpantamiaie  will 
come  next" 

When  tlm  curtain  drew  up, «  ymmg  lad  was  discovered  aleepinf^ 
at  the  foot  of  a  mile  siane»  while»  by  a  nrart  ndrairable  contrivance  of 
aeenery,  a  nngniimeni  em-rise  took  plaoe,  going  through  ita  paoea 
with  art  and  majesty  more  than  suficient  to  delight  and  astonish  a 
apnctawr  for  moinaoiuaittied  wtdi  stage  eflect  than  was  our  novice 
from  Blackpool.  Ris  mouth  remained  wide  open  so  long,  that,  ndien 
he  WouU  have  spoken,  to  queation  his  companion,  his  throat  had 
beoome  w>  parched,  aa  to  fteavu  him  no  powers  of  utterance.  So  he 
contented  himself  with  gaacing,  nvost  intently,  at  the  progress  €>f  thn 
hero  of  the  piwuc  no  Ices  a  personage  than  Whittington  himself, 
whose  weU4awwn  stoiy  oflered  sn  rich  a  scope  for  the  powers  of 
pageantry  to  be  exercised  upon,  aa  any  ever  perfaapa  ada|ited  to  tim 
Mage :  one,  also,  as  gratifying  to  the  behoUers,  as  it  was  perfect  in 
conoepfion  and  execution.  All  drings  must  end,  however,  «uid  so  did 
the  paniamime.  Soon  after  which,  Barney  recovered  his  brouh,  and« 
recollecting  the  directions  of  his  nuator,  hastened  to  attend  at  tba  *pot 
afflointod,  taking  a  frimidly  leave  of  Mr.  Screw,  the  ex-buder,  who 
shook  him  kindly  by  the  hand,  protesting  he  was  '*  a  fine  yooag  clmfi,'* 
and  that  he  diould  be  glad  to  am  Yam,  at  atay  opportmuly,  At  a  public 
house  called  the  -  SeapigOftt,"  near  Seven  Dials,  where,  at  preaent* 
his  quatten  were,  being,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  oiit  tif 
O0BiMqtVttidy» «  gilMlMiWIltltfga. 
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When  Barney,  the  feflowing  ttoming,  etnied  up  0m  tM^un,  Mm 
JoUft  Jontt  addresMd  him  with  s 

"  S<s  Thomas,  my  aiflter  was  so  good  as  to  tieat  yon  to  the  play  last 
night    How  did  you  like  it  V* 

"  Eh !  then*  Miss !  I'll  niver  forgit  it,  de  longest  day  I  have  to  Uve, 
so  I  won't:  I  seen  what  nobody  would,  or  could,  believe,  without 
seein*  it,  an'  not  then,  may  be." 

*'  You  must  have  bolieved  what  you  .snw  with  your  own  eyes, 
surely,  Tliomas  ?" 

**Oii !  I  did,  Mif».  That  is,  I  did  not ;  for  a  firind  o'  mine  was  by, 
an'  he  tould  mo  all  their  stabbin*  an*  shilleghlaing  was  nothin'  but 
sham ;  an'  even  whin  the -'d  drop  dead,  on'  be  carried  oft  neck  an' 
heels,  its  supper  they  was  goin'  to  roost  like — so  there !  To  be  shoore, 
(here  tras  a  deal,  too,  that  must  ha'  been  true,  any  way,  for  there  was 
as  iligant  a  sun  riz'  as  evrr  came  out  o*  de  heavens,  or  de  say  ayther  f 
an'  that  must  ha'  bin  ralo,  any  how;  for  there's  nayther  man,  woman, 
or  child,  nor  not  even  Father  Connor  himself,  could  make  a  pertince 
sunrise  an'  daylight,  on'  all  that,  Miss." 

**  But  did  not  this  take  plaee  in  the  night  time,  Thomas  f  How 
eonld  that  be  ?" 

"  Not  all  on  it.  Miss.  First,  we'd  a  deal  o'  love  an*  nurther,  an* 
ecrimmagin',  an'  a  broken  head  or  two,  an*  I  could  a  liked  that,  oney 
they  kilt  de  giHs,  an'  that  wint  to  me  heart,  so  it  did.  Well !  one 
way  an'  de  other  they  kept  on  at  this  all  night,  that's  last  night— no, 
night  afore.  Miss ;  an'  then  in  de  morning,  just  as  it  was  beginning 
daylight,  then  they  set  to  work  to  a  new  thing  entirely.  I  doant  re- 
mimber  desactly  how*  it  was,  nor  all  what  they  did ;  bud  catchin' 
mice  they  was,  an'  all  in  sich  iligant  dresses ;  an'  dancin',  an'  fidlin', 
sm*  marryin',  (that's  some  on  'em,)  an'  so  they  kept  on  all  day,  'till  de 
middle  o'  last  night  again  ^  an'  if  it  had  been  a  week  I'd  staid  there, 
I  never  would  have  had  a  blink  o'  sleep  in  me  eyes,  so  I  wouldn't 
Oh !  I  nivir  '11  forgit  it  to  de  day  o'  judgment,  an'  beyant" 

*'  What  was  the  name  of  the  play,  Thomas  V 

"  'Twas  a  thragedy.  Miss." 

**  Well,  tragedy,  then.    Do  you  know  what  it  was  called  T* 

Barney  paused,  looked  puzzled,  and  at  length  replied, 

«'  Twas  Misthress  Whittinton  an'  her  Chaty  Miss." 

"  Indeed !    Now  let  us  have  breakfast,  Thomas—" 

**  Thomas,  the  new  man,  seems  to  have  been  highly  pleased  with 
the  theatre,  Grizzle,"  she  continued,  as  her  sister  at  diis  moment  ajv 
peared ;  '*  he  fully  believes  he  has  passed  a  night  and  a  day  there.-— 
How  were  our  uncouth  cousins  amused  V* 

'*  Poor  Thomas !  I  am  glad  he  enjoyed  his  treat  I  like  the  lad ; 
there  seems  so  much  heart  about  him.  (If  Miss  Jones  had  omitted 
the  two  first  letters  of  the  word,  she  would  have  shown  stronger  judg- 
ment in  this  case.)  He  is  so  unlike  the  general  rtm  of  London  ser- 
vants,  that  I  am  sure  we  shall  find  him  quite  a  treasure." 

"  Humph !  J  hope  it  may  prove  so.  But  the  Peanons.  Were  their 
mptures  very  loudly  expressed  f 

'  "  Why,  I  dare  say  they  were  greatly  delighted ;  they  must  have 
been,  you  know — ^never  having  seen  a  theatre  before.  But  they  did 
not  seem  so  much  astonished  as  I  expected,  certainly,  which  was  very 
likely  owing  to  their  having  heard  so  much  of  it  in  the  country.  Still 
I  was  surprised  they  did  not  express  more  admiration ;  but  perhaps 
their  feelings  were  too  powerful.  Some  people,  you  know,  say  least 
when  they  feel  most,  though  I  cannot  say  it  appears  natuml  to  me ; 
fi)r  if  I  am  pleased,  or  vexed,  or  surprised,  or  any  thing,  indeed,  I 
think  it  is  such  a  relief  to  one's  mind  to  open  it  to  any  one.  I  am  sure 
I  do  not  know  what  I  should  do  if  it  so  happened  I  had  no  person  to 
speak  to.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  veiy  probable  I  should  be  so 
circumstanced ;  for  in  London,  you — " 

**  But  I  want  to  know  what  these  girls  said.  How  they  looked— at 
the  pantomime,  for  instance." 

"^  I  do  not  remember  they  said  any  thing.  Oh !  yee— ^md  I  was  a 
little  shocked,  too— «nly  so  glad  you  were  not  there  {  fbri  believe  the 
party  in  the  next  box  must  have  heard  it  I  asked  Nancy  how  she 
liked  the  house :  that  was  before  the  curtain  drew  up,  you  know,  when 
one  always  looks  round  at  the  boxes  and  company,  and  all  that ;  fbr 
I'm  sure  I  consider  it  a  very  pretty  sight,  though  vie,  you  know,  have 
seen  it  so  often." 

"  Well,  and  the  savage  said — what  7" 

*'  She  said,  'Aye,  its  part  lai^ge.'  (What,  now,  oould  she  mean  by 
pari  large  7 — such  a  very  odd  expression !  I  fbrgot  to  ask  James ;  per- 
haps he  could  explain  it,  having  been  in  Yorkshire.)  '  Its  pelt  large,' 
the  said,  '  bud  agh'm  sey  thirsty ;  there's  a  lass  doon  theere,  wi'  a 
hasket  of  orangers ;  I  wish  she'd  cum  upp  here,  fbr  agh's  si  dry." 

"  The  wretch !  That  was  before  the  performance  began,  however. 
What  liappened  when  the  curtain  rose  f " 

"  They  looked  interested,  I  thought,  at  first;  indeed,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  be  otherwise ;  and,  afler  that,  they  both  vawned  a 
good  deal,  which  was  odd  too,  I  thought ;  but  3^u  know  it  ii  a  rather 
long  pUy,  and  then  it  is  so  affecting,  that,  towards  the  end,  I  really 
was  so  absorbed  I  did  not  notice  them.  One  hates  to  look  at  people 
when  one's  eyes  are  red  and  swollen ;  but  I  heard  Betsey  sigh  several 
times ;  and,  as  soon  as  I  felt  my  own  features  a  little  composed,  I  oon- 
4dered  it  would  be  but  kind  to  8>inpathize  with  her ;  and,  indeed,  I 
imagined  she  might  be  even  painfully  distressed,  you  know,  being 
unaccustomed  to  stage  afl^irs,  which  really  are  oflen  quite  hartowing 
to  one's  feelmgs,  and — ^Where  was  I  ?  Oh !  so  I  turned  round  to  her, 
*>ying>  I  fear,  my  dear,  you  are  sadly  disturbed  by  this  scene ;  but 
remember  it  is  aU  fiction" 
S 


*•  *Agh  HAW  n't  what  y»  eaB  flotien,' iha  answeNd  ;<  bud  agh  Btw 
agh's  just  deein'  Ibr  a  drink  V — Only  think  bow  gross !  I  really  toti 
surprised ;  but  I  was  glad,  too,  that  you  had  not  been  vexed  by  hear- 
ing such  a  heartless  speech ;  and  certainly,  it  is  just  as  well,  if  any 
one  con,  to  avokl  crying  at  a  tragedy  t  fbr,  after  all,  it  doee  no  good, 
and  often  gives  yon  such  a  head  ache  the  next  day,  particQlarly  when, 
a  pantomime  follows.  I  mean  you  look  more  silly ;  for  you  cannnot. 
help  laughing,  perhaps,  and  I  am  sure  there's  Uttle  pleasure  in  laugh* 
ing  when  your  eyes  are  aching,  and  your  nose,  perhaps,  red,  and  all 
that  But  what  astenished  me  more  than  all  the  reft,  was  their  iropa^ 
tienee  to  get  away.  At  least,  so  it  appeared ;  though  of  eourse  it 
most  have  been  my  mistake,  somehow ;  JR)r  it  would  have  been  ao 
very  unnatural,  you  know.  So  I  do  not  know  what  it  could  be ;  but 
every  time  the  curtain  fell,  they  jumped  up,  saying,  *  Now  is  it  over, 
cuzaen  ?'  and  looked  so  disappointed  at  sitting  down  again !  At  the 
same  time>  1  recollect,  the  first  time  I  was  there,  I  thought  the  same, 
only  I  was  sorry  when  it  really  was  done ;  and  instead  of  which,  they 
appeared,  if  any  thing,  to  rejoice.  I  should  like  to  know,  however, 
what  opinion  they  will  pass  this  morning.  So  pray,  do  you  question 
them  at  breakfast" 

If  Miss  Julia  Jones  had  potfessed  the  power  of  calling  spirits  ft«m 
the  vasty  deep,"  she  might  have  ftthomed  die  thoughts  (if  tfaoughti 
they  had)  of  the  Misses  Peaiaon.  All  her  efibrts  were  vain.  Tb«. 
most  stingy  returns  of  monosyllabic  replies  were  aU  she  could  extract 
fh>m  either  damsel ;  and  not  chancing  to  be  highly  gifted  with  pa* 
tienee,  she  relinquished  the  task  to  her  brother  James,  who,  having 
abstained  ftom  questions  in  public,  dreading  the  loudness  and  incon* 
gmity  of  the  answers  he  might  draw  forHi,  and  considering  the  obsciiP 
rity  of  the  little  back  parlour,  (or,  as  it  was  styled,  the  breakfast-room,) 
of  Montague-place  a  safer  position,  he  poUtely  **  hoped  they  feh  no  111 
effects  from  their  dissipation ;"  and  still  farther  hoped  they  had  bean 
gratified  by  what  **  they  had  s^en." 

"Aye,  agh'm  glad  we've  been;  it  '11  be  some'at  to  talk  on  i' 
Swaledale." 

**  You  must  have  found  die  theatre  more  larga  and  splendid  than 
you  had  calculated  upon  f" 

"Aye,  it's  a  huge  spot;  bnd  agh  reekdtt  there's  mora  ftlka  hM« 
than  diere  is  i'  Yorkshire." 
**  The  scenery  is  magnificent" 

"Aye !  t'  hoos  is  rare  and  fkan ;  but  t'  mnaio  dung  ifaioiigh  mtgh 
heead  saw,  agh  was  fain  ti  get  oot" 

«  What  thought  yon  of  our  &r>famed  tragic  aotrsss  ?" 
«  Her  in  t'  green,  or  t'  other  wi'  a  hat  on  t" 
"  Oh,  no ;  those  were  mere  aceesaaries.    The  heroine  wia  in  whil* 
and  silver." 

"Aw,  aye.  there  was  one,  agh  maand  noo,  'at  went  mmpawginf 
aboot,  and  shooted,  and  seemed  quite  i'  grief  about  sommut ;  agh  mm 
n't  what,  nut  agh.  Hev'  you  browt  doon  magh  nettin',  Betsey,  lass  f  • 
she  continued,  turning  to  her  sister;  "for  agh  reckon  cocsen  Jones's 
wawn't  want  to  be  thralin'  t'  streets  t'  mom,  sae  agh'U  git  a  bit  «* 
wark  dun." 

Now.  this  really  was  too  bad,  Miss  Jones  thought  and  Misa  JnllA 
Jones  hesitated  not  to  soy,  after  the  martyrdom  they  had  sustained  in 
their  neveMo-be-forgotten  perambulation  of  the  previoua  day;  ah* 
nevertheless  profited  by  Aeir  resolution  of  temaming  at  home,  «nd 
paid  a  few  visits,  at  which  she  was  most  happy  to  be  excused  from 
their  attendance.  . 

Mias  Jones  hwl  always  fifty  notes  to  write :  apologies,  invitationir 
inquiries  after  colds,  hidies  and  their  babies,  and  a  thousand  important 
trifles  of  tlUs  nature,  which  fflled  up  all  her  leisure  time ;  and  to  tl^ 
occupation  sh0  appUed  herself,  whilst  Miss  Nancy  Pearson  oommMioMl 
operations  on  a  long,  narrow  stri^  of  weathewitained  netting.  Q«<>n^* 
at  some  future  time,  as  she  informed  her  cousin,  to  be  P^**«f^.'»«' 
cap.  and  with  dw  laudable  purpose  of  leading  a  oredukms  worW  to 

receive  it  as  lace.  ^.     ,  «  tv^  «-»„  ^-k* 

« It  seems  an  endless  undertaking."  said  Miss  Jones.    "Do  you  not 

find  it  very  tedious  T"  _  ^^,  ^  ,^ 

«  Why.  aye!  it  takes  part  team,"  was  the  oo«J*«««*  "P^y- 
"And  of  what  use  can  it  possibly  he,  ^er  •"  '^^  „ 

"  Nay.  nut  much ;  bud  what !  one  's  I*e  ^  ^ZT^"^  ?!l^hL 
After  some  time  spent  in  this  n>«nne^'^^?^  *^^J^?j'?^ 
recollection  of  Miss  Jones,  that  she  had  b«n  ^efictent  m  «^ring  ftr 
the  amusement  of  her  other  guest,  who  ^^J^"*  ~  J^S  "^^"^ 
the  partour.  that  she  found  it  incuml^t  on  her  niannersto  go  injMr^ 
ofh^  In  the  spare  loom  she  found  Miss  Betsey  P««m 
with  a  mehmcholV  oHpect  g«Nf  ^  *«^  "f^  dlowance  of  sky  to 
be  commanded  fiom  the  simation  she  had  chosen. 
«  What  is  the  matter,  Betsey,  my  dear?    You  do  not  look  weli 
"Aw  affh'm  well  enuff,  tiienk  you,  cufflen  Gnziie. 
"  You  must  be  dull  here,  alone :  let  me  ^vail  on  you  ^J^f^ 
stain ;  or,  if  you  feel  indisposed,  tell  me  if  there^  is  any  thmg  I  Ott 
offer  yott    I  am  sure  you  are  in  pain,  my  dear.  ^^ 

«  Naw,  cuzzen.  agh'm  nut ;  agh  was  only  t^"''"n8-;  .  ,  ^  ^^ 
"Ah !  I  was  sure  there  was  something  amiss-you  looked  »  ai». 
ious  and  unhappy.  I  donot  wish,  my  dear,  to  pry  impei^«id^^^ 
the  subject  of  your  distress;  but  if  there  ui  any  thmg  7  ^\^^ 
alleviate-for,  as  I  often  say  to  Julia,  though  the  wwld  ^-^J 
gone  smoothly  with  us,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  rf»««Wreft»eto 
«rmpathi«e  in  the  grieft  of  othem.  ^  •»  ""T  **n,  ^IJSSS 
SftSun^  as  we  Se,  and  hi  most  fatnilies  there  wiB  occur  jgyjhhg 
dt  Other  nnpl^wnt.    go  tt«rt  ow  otight  no  w  to  fcel  too  ociiM«t  m 
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one's  own  security ;  bat  perhaps,  my  dear,  your  sister  would  be  a 
fitter  person  to  comfort  you.     Shall  I  ask  her  to  come  to  you  V* 

^'Aw,  nay;  it  'U  do  presently,  agh  expect.  Agh  was  only  think- 
ing—" 

"  Yes,  my  dear — ^very  true ;  but  if  yoa  will  listen  to  advice  from 
an  older  head  than  your  own,  (for  I  am  older  by  five  years,  I  think  I 
have  heard  my  mother  say,)  and,  indeed,  I  am  never  ashamed,  for  my 
part,  of  o\i'ning  to  my  age— every  one  cannot  be  young,  you  know — 
at  least,  always  young.  But  what  I  was  going  to  observe,  my  dear 
cousin,  is,  that  I  do  think  it  a  wrong  thing  to  give  way  to  melancholy, 
and  seclude  younwlf  in  this  manner,  refusing  to  open  your  heart  to 
your  own  sister.  Surely,  if  there  be  any  one  to  whom  one's  thoughts 
may  safely — " 

"  Lord  sake,  cuzzen !  what  a  fuss  about  nowt !  Agh  was  only  think- 
ing  agh  wondthered  what  we  wer  te  put  on  te  day." 


THE  SIEGE. 

Oi7R  friend  and  fiivourite,  Tom  Bartcm,  must  not  be  quite  neglected, 
even  in  consideration  of  the  cousins  Pearson.  He  caUs  more  especially 
for  both  notice  and  congratulation — since  matters  have  proceeded  so 
miudly  and  smoothly  in  Finsbury  Square,  that  nothing  but  the  furnish- 
ing of  a  house,  and  the  preparing  of  wedding  finery,  delays  his  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Stapleton.  The  course  of  this,  (although  a  love-match 
it  might  be  called,  waving  the  absence  of  poverty,)  was  so  unriiffled, 
as  to  bear  along  with  its  gentle  current  the  very  lawyers.  No  delays 
were  practised— no  difficulties  started  to  perplex  or  alarm  the  lovers. 
Fanny  had  not  even  to  experience  the  pang  of  quitting  a  parent's  wing ; 
for  her  house  was  taken  within  three  doors  oi  that  in  which  she  had 
been  bom,  educated,  and  had  spent  her  harmless  life,  and  where  her 
parents  were  still  to  reside.  Notwithstanduig  her  own  unclouded 
prospects,  Fanny  did  not  foi^et  the  attaclunent  (for  such  she  was  de- 
ceived into  believing  it)  of  the  two  elder  daughters  of  Mrs.  Temple ; 
neither  had  she  ceased  to  feel  grateful  for  the  attentions  of  both  mother 
and  daughters  to  her  during  her  visit  to  Hastings. 

She  requested  that  she  might  be  permitted  to  invite  Jane  and  Maria 
Temple  to  stay  in  Finsbury  Square  for  the  six  weeks  previous  lo  her 
marriage.  The  proposal  was  readily  assented  lo  by  Mrs.  Stapleton, 
and  was  grasped  with  avidity  by  Mis.  Temple,  whose  husband  firmly 
persisted  in  declaring,  that  they  could  not  occupy  their  town-house 
until  his  affairs  were  in  a  fitr  more  flourishing  condition  than  they 
had.  been  since  the  last  extravagant  and  earpentive  season.  To  put  an 
end  to  all  hope  on  the  subject,  he  let  the  house  in  South  Audley 
Street  for  three  years,  and  listened  immoveably  to  the  repinings  of 
Mrs.  Temple,  and  her  prediction  of  the  utter  ruin  of  every  com- 
plexion in  the  family  before  the  period  of  their  exile  should  expire. 

The  two  girls,  under  these  circumstances,  were  gladly  despatched 
to  town,  and  exhorted  to  leave  no  pains  untried  to  secure,  if  not  the 
young  Stapletons,  almost  any  other  match.  "Nay,  if  old  Barton 
himself  should  take  matrimony  into  his  head,"  added  Mrs.  Temple, 
**  remember,  he  is  not  to  be  refused.  He  is  a  horrid  savage,  to  be 
sure,  but  he  cannot  live  for  ever ;  and  if  he  does  dine  at  three  o'clock, 
still,  girls,  a  table  of  your  own  would  be  sometlung  gained,  if  even,  it 
loere  in  the  city." 

*'  I  never  saw  the  city,  but  it  cannot  be  so  odious  as  Fenny  Hol- 
lows," was  the  filial  reply  of  Mito  Temple. 

*'  And  you  may  be  very  certain  we  shall  do  our  best,  mama,  for 
you  cannot  be  more  anxious  on  the  subject  than  ourselves,"  added 
Miss  Maria. 

**  Very  well,  then,  my  dears.     All-is  as  it  should  be." 

**  And  Mrs.  Temple,  my  dear,"  said  her  husband,  •*  I  wish,  before 
the  girls  go,  you  would  give  Maria  a  hint  to  try  and  brrak  herself  of 
that  conceited  trick  she  has  adopted  hiiely,  of  tossing  her  head  about 
I  expect  it  to  end  in  St  Vitus's  dance." 

"  My  dear,  it  is  not  conceit,  I  assure  you :  she  is  'only  trying  to  get 
a  manner.'  No,  no,  my  girls  have  no  afiectation  about  them,  at  all 
events.  As  I  said  to  Mr.  Deacon  on  Sunday  evening . — '  Few  persons, 
Mr.  Deacon,  give  my  girh  credit  for  any  thing  more  solid  than  accom- 
plishments :  indeed,  it  is  only  a  luothor  who  can  duly  appreciate  their 
more  useXul  qualities,  A  mother,  Mr.  Deacon,  who  hos  devoted  her 
care  to  the  cultivation,  not  only  of  those  outward  graces  wo  all 
adiiiire,  but  has  also,  if  I  may  say  it  without  vanity,  laboured  to  render 
them  fit  to  superintend,  with  judgment  and  economy,  a  limited  house- 
bold,  should  it  be  so  ordained  that  they  are  to  many  men  of  narrow 
income.'  He  is  a  stupid  young  man,  I  think,  that  Mr.  Deacon.  He 
actually  said,  he  '  did  not  know  of  any  single  men  in  the  county,  and 
feared  my  care  had  been  thrown  away.'  Its  a  very  ridiculous  thing, 
by  the  bye,  his  mother  living  with  him :  there's  no  making  any  thing, 
of  even  a  poor  curate,  unless  he  has  a  solitary,  comfortless  home." 

The  Misses  Temple  resolved  to  recommence  their  attack  upon  the 
young  Stapletons ;  but,  to  their  dismay,  they  were  informed  that  the 
elder  son  was  gone  to  Rotterdam  on  mercantile  affairs,  and  that 
Charles  was,  alternately,  grouse  shooting  and  flirting  in  the  North, 
where  he  was  on  a  viuit  to  some  College  friends,  whose  charming, 
amiable,  and  accomplished  sisters,  were  the  subject  of  all  his  letters, 
appearing  to  be  quite  irresistible,  and  only  perplexing  to  the  tender- 
hearted youth,  by  reason  of  their  multiplicity.  It  was  regularly  a 
sulgect  of  speculation  with  Fanny  before  opening  his  letters — **  Now!  I 
wJwQh  will  be  the  reigning  deity  of  the  hour  ?    It  was  Axum,  I  thinly  | 


tha  adorable  Aima,  whose  pmisea  filled  his  laMdwpatcb.    Poor 

her  day  of  power  is  over,  I  suspect ;  I  see  the  nanfe  of  Matilda  ocoom 

most  abuiidantly.    How  very  amusing  Charles  is  with  his  loves  !'* 

"  Do  you  think  he  is  really  attachnl  to  any  of  these  Miss  Aoiwa- 
dales  ?"  inquired  Miss  Temple. 

^'Oh!  no  doubt  of  it  \  To  all  of  them  in  turn.  Charles  could  noC 
exist  without  a  goddess  to  adore.'* 

*'  Yes :  but  I  mean^— Do  you  suppose  he  will  many  one  of  them  V* 

**  Oh,  no !  At  least,  I  do  not  consider  it  likely.  Charles  ia  so 
changeable,  and  so  vfolcnt  in  his  devoirs,  that  I  doubt  if  even  a  re«- 
dence  in  the  house  of  his  mistress  would  bring  him  to  a  proposal;  that 
is,  unless  she  were  the  only  female  within  twenty  miles  of  him.** 

*'  When  *do  you  expect  him  home  f" 

"  He  will  be  here  in  about  a  fortnight,  I  believe,  but  only  lor  a 
day.  He  comes  to  take  leave  of  me,  and  to  rest  one  night  before  ha 
sets  out  for  the  continent,  where  he  intends  travelling  for  aix  or  eight 
months." 

"  Oh  !'*  said  Miss  Temple. 

**  There's  no  chance  in  that  quarter,  then,"  ikoughi  her  oiater ;  and, 
on  their  next  confidential  diseussklli,  the  ajsters  agreed,  that  although 
Finsbury  Square  was  decidedly  more  agreeable  than  the  fons  of  lin- 
cohishira,  still  that  they  did  not  find  any  great  choice  of  yoopg  men 
about  the  house.  Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  the  approaching  marriaga ; 
they  reaUy  thmght,  however,  that  Mrs.  Stapleton  might,  in  considera- 
tion for  them,  call  a  few  danglers  roimd  them.  It  would  be  too  dreadful 
to  return  to  Fenny  Hollows  with  unaltered  prospects !  Old  Barton 
himself  would  be  preferable  to  tuch  an  alteruative." 

Mn.  Stapleton,  good  woman,  was  utterly  unconscious  of  her  duAta 
in  this  particular.  She  had  felt  no  necessity  of  manoouverizig,  in  the 
simple  office  of  establishing  an  only  daughter  with  an  ample  fortune ; 
and,  although  she  had  occasionally  beguiled  half  an  hour  in  the 
perusal  of  some  of  those  fashionable  novels,  where  the  aria  of 
**  mothers  and  daughters"  are  vividly  pourtrayed,  she  was  iar  too 
good  natured,  and  vastly  too  matter-of-fact,  to  give  the  smallest  credit 
to  any  thing,  but  what  she  believed  to  be  the  very  lively  imagination 
of  the  writers.  The  Stapletons,  too,  persisted  in  the  old-foahioned, 
and  nearly  obsolete  custom  of  card  playingr-^m  amusement  not  yet 
entirely  exploded  in  the  city !  When  a  mother  feels  herself  justified 
in  devoting  her  attention  to  the  game  of  wlust,  she  becomea  blind  and 
deaf  to  whatever  flirtations  or  matrimony  plots  may  be  forming  around 
or  flourishing  about  her,  and  might  just  as  well  be  at  home  and  in 
bed,  as  thus  inefficiently  pn^essing  to  **  do  chaperone.'* 

The  Temples  were  annoyed,  beyond  patient  endurance,  at  the 
carelessness  of  their  interests,  which  they  angrily  assured  each  other, 
was  most  malicious,  artificial,  and  cruel.  The  doctrine  they  had  been 
all  their  lives  accustomed  to  hear  explained,  and  to  see  acted  on,  cotdd 
not  be  unknown,  even  in  the  city;  and  they  never  would  believe 
that  even  fat,  easy  Mrs.  Stapleton,  was  so  ignorsnt,  as  she  pretended 
to  be,  of  the  whole  and  sole  purpose  of  **  going  into  society,"  as  they 
denominated  the  profession  of  man-hunting.  In  this  dearth  of  beaux, 
they  resolved  to  commence  a  regular  siege  on  old  Barton,  under  n 
mutual  agreement,  that  whichever  was  fortunate  enough  to  efiect  a 
breach  in  the  dry-salter's  citadel,  should  be  aided  and  assisted  in  Am 
assault  by  the  unsuccessful  besieger,  who  should  give  up  her  indi- 
vidual pursuit  and  design  upon  a  three  o'clock  dinner  in  Portaoken 
ward, -and  rest  contented  on  the  honourable  undentanding  of  her 
sister,  to  do  the  best  she  could  for  her  advancement,  when  once  slie 
should  become  Mrs.  Barton. 

*'  As  for  Tom  and  Fanny,  they  are  a  vast  deal  too  happjr,  or  too 
busy,  to  lake  any  nptice  of  our  proceedings.  Mrs.  Stapleton  forcseca 
nothing — ^but  h«r  dinner;  so  that  if  we  have  not  Uie  addresa  to 
inveigle  an  old  citizen,  we  must  be  simpletons  indeed." 

Then, — ^  To  cut  out  Mrs.  Tom  Barton,  would  be  a  great  thing.*** 

In  short,  opentions  were  commenced  against  the  innocent  old  man ; 
who,  delighted  vnth  his  son's  success  in  the  very  quarter  where  he 
had  wished  him  to  prevail,  and  daily  more  attached  to  his  intended 
daughter-in-law,  was  a  very  fiequent  visitor  in  Finsbury  Square.  It 
was  seldom,  to  be  sure,  the  Temples  secured  an«open  field  to  attack 
him  in,  for  Fanny  knew  the  testy  temper  of  the  old  man,  and  failed 
not,  by  her  presence  and  attentions,  to  cultivate  his  regard,  and  to 
civilise  (as  she  felt  conscious  she  had  the  power  of  doing,)  his  irritable 
disposition. 

For  some  time  the  advances  of  the  enemy  were  cautioiw.  Hiey 
complimented  him  (m  looking  so  **  remarkably  well  to^lay,*'  and  won- 
dered a  little  that  the  observation  was  received  almost  snippishly. 
Fanny  explained  to  them,  that  Mr.  Barton,  though  never  i2{,  wished 
always  to  be  thought  so,  and  could  itot,  with  any  patience,  endore  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  sulgect  of  his  health.  **  So  that,  my  dear 
girls,"  she  added,  **  if  you  wish  to  conciliate  him,  (and  I  know  it  ia 
an  amiable  feeling  towards  me  which  prompts  your  attentions  towards 
him,)  condole  with  him  as  much  as  you  pleaae,  but  never  tell  him  ho 
looks  well." 

'^  He  is  never  ill !  if  you  observe,  Maria,"  said  Mias  Temple. 
**  Good  heavens !  he  will  last  for  ever.  I  am  sure  I  almost  lhink'-4t 
quite  seems  deeperetian  to  attempt  him.** 

**  Remember  Fenny  Hollows !  Besides,  I  have  the  greater  hope, 
do  you  know,  in  his  robust  health.  Iliose  are  the  men  that  are  cat 
oflf  in  a  moment.  Not  that  I  could  so  patiently  wait  for  that  moment^ 
as  not  to  vdllingly  allow  yau  precedence  with  the  crusty  old  cur- 
mudgeon.   Let  us  try  a  diflerent  api^icatkm  to-monow.** 

To-flmnow  came,  and  widi  it  old  Bartoiv 
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"  Now  do  you  go  down  fint,Jane,  and  play  your  card.  I  will  follow. 
It  will  have  more  effect,  and  appear  more  natural,  if  we  come  singly 
10  the  combat.'* 

**  Ah !  Mr.'  Barton !"  said  Miss  Temple.  *'  I  thought  it  was  your 
knock,  and  I  could  not  help  running  to  see  how  you  were  to-day.  I 
fear  but  indifferently,'*  she  added,  with  commiseration  in  every  look 
and  tone.    "  You  appear  a  little  languid." 

"  No,  Miss  Temple — Miss  Tem-Temple,  I  thank  you,  I  thank'  you. 
Ma'am,,  but  Fm  never  languid.  Ma'am.'* 

"  I  am  truly  rejoiced  to  hear  it,  my  dear  Sir ;  perhaps  it  ^vus  my  fancy, 
and  arose  from  your  not  telling  me  you  were  not  quite  well  yesterday." 

"  Not — ^not — not  well  yesterday.  Ma'am,  that  must  have  been  some 
impudence  of  Master-Master  Tom's;  T  can  t-t-tell  jrou,  Miss  Temple, 
I  was  a  d-d-devilish  deal  better  ycstenlay  than  I  am  to-day." 

Rather  inopportunely  entered  Miss  Maria  Temple. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Barton!  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come.  I  felt  quite 
anxious  to  see  you,  for  I  thought  you  did  not  look  quite  the  thing  last 
night,  and  I  feared  you  might  not  be  well  to-day." 

"  Why,  z-z-z-zounds.  Madam,  do  you  want  to  frighten  mo  out  of  my 
—out  of  my-— out  of  my  senses  ?  Do  you — do  you — do  you  think, 
Mias  Maria,  I  can  spare  t-t-time,  to  be  laid  up  in  the  gout,  and  my 
•on  Tom — ^my  son  Tom,  here,  going  to  be  married — to  be  married  in 
a  fortnight?  Gad  zounds,  I  would  not — not — not  for  a  thousand 
pounds,  but  be  in — in  d-d-dancing  trim,  at  T-T-Tom's  wedding." 

**  Excuse  me,  I  did  not  exactly  comprehend  a  fit  of  the  gout.  That 
would  indeed  be  mortifying,  particularly  at  such  a  time  as  this.  I 
merely  apprehended  a  slight  degree  of  indisposition,  a  little  bilious 
attack,  perhaps;  which  by  taking  timely  measures  with — " 

"  Madam,! — I — ^I  never  am  bilious ;  never  was  b-b-bilious  in  my  life. 
I  never  have — never  have  any  thing — any  thing  but  the  gout,  and  if 
I  thought-^  Gad !  ma'am  you've  thrown  me — thrown  me  into  a 
fever  at  the  bare  mention  of  g-g-gout" 

The  ladies  found  themselves  at  fauU  again.  Fanny  pacified  the 
terrified  Mr.  Barton;  promising  moreover,  that  if  such  an  accident 
should  occur,  she  would  wait  his  recovery ;  "  but,"  she  cheerfully 
added,  *'  I  do  not  intend  you  to  have  another  fit  until  I  have  gained 
the  privilege  of  nursing  you ;  and,  T  am  sure,  the  morister  gout  could 
not  be  so  ungallant  as  to  interfere  with  all  our  arrangements.  So 
pray,  dismiss  him  from  ytMir  mind,  and  come  with  me  into  the  now 
house.  I  hear  the  drawing  room  carpets  are  put  down,  and  I  have 
been  anxiously  waiting  your  escort  to  go  and  inspect  them." 
.  "  Ah !  you  are  a — a  dear  little  soul.  A  plague  take  those  two — ^two 
croaking  spinsters!'*  he  continued,  as  they  descended  tlie  stairs. 
**  What  business  have  they  with  my  1-looks,  I  wonder.'* 

Notwithstanding  these  two  fiiilures,  the  sisters  did  not  abandon  the 
siege.  They  felt  the  difiiculties  of  the  approach,  and  they  began  to 
fear  the  garrison  to  be  too  strong  for  them ;  still  they  ventured  upon 
occasional  fl3ring  skirmishes,  whenever  it  so  chanced  the  prize 
betrayed  (or  they  fimcied  so,)  a  weak  point.  They  praised  the  colour 
of  the  invariable  snufi^brown  suit :  surely,  that  was  safe  ground !  they 
thought  A  man  would  never  persist  in  attiring  himself  in  the  same 
dingy  garb  for  ever,  without  some  good,  or  fimcied  reason  for  its  adop- 
tion. Mr.  Barton,  however,  began  to  suspect  some  sinister  design 
was  lu^ng  under  tlie  amiable  outwardness  of  the  ladies.  Tom  was 
engaged.    They  could  have  no  designs  in  that  quarter. 

"  Was  it  possible  they  wanted  himself?"  Such  things  had  been, 
he  knew.  Nay,  he  had  not  lived  a  rich  widower  twenty  years  with- 
out having  been  exposed  to  attempts  of  a  similar  nature.  The  admira- 
tion of  the  particular,  not  to  say  peculiar  tint  of  his  garments,  was  sut 
fered  to  fall  to  the  ground.  But  when  they  proceeded  the  following 
day  to  declare  their  partiality  towards  the  ^pungent  weed  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  applying  in  huge  quantities  to  his  nostrils,  requesting  the 
favour  of  "one  little  pinch,"  he  could  no  longer  be  blind  to  the  truth. 
He  had  once  been  within  an  inch  of  capture  by  a  wily  widow,  who 
approached  under  cover  of  his  snufi^box;  and  his  escape  thus  brought 
so  forcibly  to  his  recollection,  produced  a  degree  of  alarm  which  im- 
pressed him  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  acting  decisively  in  the 
business ;  he  therefore  turned  fiercely  upon  the  fair  ofl^ender,  vocife- 
rating— 

By  the  law — ^by  the  law,  and  by  all  the  snuff*  that  ever  was  taken, 
Miss  Temple,  and  p-p-perhaps  that's  stronger  than  the  1-1-law,  if  there's 
— if  there's  one — one  thing— one  thing  in  the  whole  world  I  hate 
above  all  others,  it  is — it  is  a — ^it  is  a  snuflPtaking  y-y-young  lady. 
Gad !  Ma*am,  I'd  as  soon — ^I'd  as  soon — I'd  as  soon — and  my  son  Mr. 
Tom,  there,  will  tell  you  the  same,  'fore  George !  Miss  Temple,  I'd 
aa  soon  sit  down  to  dmner  with  a  coKxvcock  lobster!" 

This  was  a  decisive  blow ;  it  even  shook  the  Temples,  and  they 
discovered  they  had  no  foundation  for  their  building  on  a  crusty  old 
widower.  They  were  not  invited  to  extend  their  visit  beyond  the 
wedding-day ;  so,  as  they  peevishly  wrote  to  their  mother — 

*'  Fenny  Hollows,  in  all  its  hatefulness,  *  swamped  before  them,'  as 
Mrs.  Staplelon  had  positively  not  given  them  the  smallest  chance ; 
and,  as  for  old  Barton,  he  had  proved  himself  to  be  a  greater  savage 
than  any  they  had  ever  met  with,  even  in  lincobishire." 


CONCLUSION. 

Tte  invitation  of  Mr.  Screw  to  Barney  had  considerable  tempta- 
tNDt  in  ib»  eyea  of  that  youdi.    Barney  had  been  accustomed  to  look 


up  to  file  ex-butler  as  a  person  of  wooderfnl  sagacity  and  knowledge 
of  the  world.  He  was  beginning  to  entertain  some  doubts  of  the 
eligibility  of  his  service  in  Montague  Place.  The  Jones's  kept  Icm 
company  than  he  thought  incumbent  on  **  persQUs  of  professed  gen- 
tility" to  entertain;  and  Mr.  Screw  had  elevated  his  eye-brows  with  a 
strong,  and  disagreeable  expression  of  surprise,  on  discovering  that 
Barney  had  placed  himself  in  so  plebeian  a  quarter  of  the  town  as  the 
neighbourhood  of  Russell  Square.  • 

Barney's  restless  mind  again  became  dissatisfied,  and  he  determin- 
ed to  solicit  the  confidential  advice  of  Mr.  Scit)w  on  the  sutrject  of  a 
change  of  abode. 

The  Jones's,  Barney  reflected,  were  objectionable 'IMi  niany  poii.!-^ 
Their  highest  attempts  at  style  fell  far  below  even^  Itll' ideas  and 
experience.  Their  evening  parties  were  unhonoumed  l9y  as  much 
a^  a  baronet,  or  a  "  mi-lady."  Their  dinners  were  indifferent,  and 
their  general  stylo  of  housekeeping  only  so<sa  Tliey  considered  it  a 
respectable  thing  to  sport  a  job  equipage — ^per  day ;  and,  as  has  been 
shewn,  were  sometimes  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  employing"  a 
hackney  coach.  In  short,  a  young  man  of  certain  expectations,  was 
throun  away  in  so  inferior  a  situation.  Barney  felt  tiiia,  and  resolved 
to  disclose  his  sentiments  to  Mr.  Screw. 

His  mistresses,  and  their  unintelligible  cousins,  having  gone  into 
the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  seats  for  the  latter  in  a  convey- 
ance to  their  native  wilds,  was  an  opportunity  which  Barney  thought 
loo  good  to  lose,  and  accordingly  he  set  out  in  quest  of  **  Seven  Dials," 
—a  spot  he  found  with  little  difficulty ;  but  perceiving  no  sign  by 
which  the  house  he  required  was  evidenced,  he  accosted  a  mountain 
of  mealy  man,  by  profession  a  baker,  and  resembling  in  form  and 
colour  nothing  so  much  as  one  of  his  own  unbaked  loaves. 

With  arms  a-kimbo,  his  ample  body  filling  up  entirely  the  entrance 
to  his  shop,  stood  Mr.  Dough ;  to  whom,  in  his  distress,  Barney  ap- 
plied ;  and  to  his  question,  of  "  Pray,  Sir,  where  'ud  'I  be  fiitdin'  a 
place  called  do  Scape  Goat  ?"  The  man  of  meal  answered,  inter- 
rogatively— 

"  You  han't  a  got  not  sich  a  thing  as  never  a  looking-ghss  in  your 
pocket ;  Iiave  ye,  young  man  ?" 

"I  have  not,  Uien,"  replied  the  youth.  "What  'ud  I  do  wid  a 
lookin'  glass  in  me  pocket  ?  Shoore,  tluit  same  uddent  be  a  convanient 
WBy  o*  carryin'  furniture." 

"  Hum !  I  was  thinking,  ye  see,  young  gentleman,  it  might  have 
stood  ye  in  some  stead,  put  in  case  3mu  wanted  to  see  the  thing  you 
mentioned;  but  perhaps  you  aint  fond  of  advice,  and  had  as  lief  go 
your  own  way  So,  if  that's  the  case,  d'ye  see  them  two  postes*  over 
the  way  there,  a  litUe  lower  down  tlie  street.  There !  just  where 
that  'Oman's  a  coming  by  with  her  barrow.  W^cU,  that's  the  place 
you  wants,  I  take  it.  Its  a  public  house  as  goes  by  that  name ;  and 
if  so  be,  as  you've  never  a  been  there  yet ;  why,  its  What  I  wouldn't 
say,  but  it  may  be  as  well  fi>r  you  to  keep  o'  the  outside  on  it." 

"  Wliy,  has  de  house  a  bod  carackter  then  ?" 

"  I  don't  mean  to  go  for  to  say  not  that  I  knows  nothing  not  again 
the  house,  young  man.  I'm  not  a  man  to  run  down  my  neighbours 
an'  that.  The  house  is  a  public  house,  and  their  beer's  good  beer 
enough,  'cause  I  drinks  it  every  day.  All  as  I  say  is,  a  young  chap, 
like  you  seems  to  be,  is,  most  times,  as  well,  or  better,  outside  of  a 
liinn ;  but  mind  me,  I'm  not  a  coming  for  to  go  for  to  say  not  nothing 
again'  tho  character  of  the  house — but  '  a  nod's  as  good  as  a  wink, 
may  be,  to  a  blind  horse.*    Yod  seems  a  stranger  in  London  V* 

"  Its  not  in  this  part  on  it  I  been  livin',  bud  I  been.in  London  these 
twelve  mont's,  so  I  have.  Shoore,  I  might  know  somethin'  of  id  be 
this  timer* 

"  Oh,  may  be  so,  may  be  so ;  I  says  nothing ;  I  makes  no  remarks — ** 

"  Its  a  frind  o'  me  own  I'm  goin'  to  see,  hves  there  at  prisint,  and — " 

"  Some  servant  out  o'  place,  hey  ?" 

"  It  meddimt  be  so  long,  bud  he's  that  same  at  tiiis  prisint  spakinV* 

"  Ay !  ay !  I  thought  as  much.  Its  a  rig-lar  haunt  for  them  gentry. 
I  say,  young  man,  put  this  in  your  pipe— Take  you  core,"  he  whis- 
pered mysteriously  in  Barney's  ear.  "  Take  oare  he  don't,  whUe  he's 
out  o'  place,  put  you  into  one  you  wouWn't  like,  may  be — that's  aU. 
I  says  nothing ;  I  makes  no  remarks." 

Thus  saying,  and  putting  on  his  most  sapient  cast  of  countenance, 
the  baker  retreated  within  the  sanctuary  of  his  shop,  Uiinking  he  had 
been  sufficiently  explicit  to  plac«  tiie  youth  on  his  guard ;  and,  at  the 
samo  time,  judiciously  careful  to  draw  no  blame  on  himself 

Barney  proceeded,  as  directed,  puzzled  and  pondering  on  what  could, 
or  might  have  been,  rfie  meaning  of  the  mystifying  man  of  meal;  and  • 
entering  the  public  house,  was  immediately  admitted  to  an  audience, 
of  his  friend,  the  ex-butler,  the  same  aflfecting  no  greater  privacy  than 
the  tap-room  of  the  "  Scape  Goat"  afiforded  him. 

Although  so  early  in  the  day,  Mr.  Screw  was  employed  in  dealing 
a  pock  of  dingy  cards  on  a  table,  tiie  manifold  porter  stains  of  which 
proved  it  to  be  a  member  of  general  usefulness.  Around  it  were 
seated  four  or  five  ill-looking,  and  worse^lressed  fellows,  some  betting 
on  tiie  game,  tiie  otiiers  playing,  and  all  were  eagerly  intent  on  tiie 
interesting  prelimmary  process  of  Mr.  Screw. 

«  Ah !  Barney,  my  boy!"  exclaimed  the  Utter,  startmg  up  to  wel- 
come our  hero.  "  I'm  glad  to  see  tiiee,  lad ;— trying  to  whUe  aw^ 
tiie  tedious  hours,  you  see !  Come,  take  a  hand,  all  for  love  and  no 
betting,"  he  continued,  as  he  wmked  knowingly  at  his  compttim 
who  apporentiy  understood  the  hint,  and  making  a  speedy  end  of  tiieir 
game,  left  the  two  friends  t6te-d-t6te.  .*.  *-j 

Barney  professed  hia  concern  at  having  broken  up  the  p«^,  ana 
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wmnMi  i»  lay  1>»  €«e  tsad  bis  diffiouUiw.  •■  b«  UaacM  tliMn, 
Mbr»  tb«  ooiisid«r»tion  of  tbo  ei-budtfr. 

**  Tb^rv'B  ioupd  s^nse  in  yoiir  aif  ument,  my  lad,"  nid  Mr.  Screw, 
#fi«r  liaving  for  mme  rime  pondered  on  the  matter.  "  I  would  not, 
jMywfver,  be  hasty.  Ita  a  matter  requires  thought.  I'm  out  myself, 
Biroey,  and  can  help  you  to  nothing ;  but  it  mayn't  be  always  so ; 
iMd  be^des,  I  have  friends  in  the  same  condition,  and  its  odds  bat 
amongst  us  something  will  turn  up  for  yon.  I  must  think  it  over, 
and  when  the  club  meets  to-night,  (we've  what  we  calls  a  non-com- 
Iiuaii9ned  club,  meeis  here  every  evening.)  I'll  mention  your  cose, 
and  we'll  see  what  can  be  done  for  you.  Its  a  sin  a  lad  of  your  spirit 
ihrnild  be  thrown  away  among  sich^half  an'  halfs,  as  we  calls  them." 

"  Half  Siia,  it  is,  we  calls  'em  in  my  country,"  returned  Barney. 

"  Ha .'  ha  •'  a  very  good  name  for  them,  upon  ray  tay  so,  and  don't 
iMfp  the  seasons  TU  engage,  hey?" 

**  Keep  which,  Misther  Screw  V 

" The  seasons.  Ah.'  I  see  you  don't  take.  Don't  know  the  mean- 
IPg  9f  keeping  the  seasons,  hey  ?  Well,  ray  boy,  live  and  leans. 
^  Xtejiiiig  the  seasons,'  as  we  call  it,  that  has  been  used  to  high  fiimi- 
UMi  is  spending  five  months  of  the  year  in  London,  three  months  at 
some  fashionable  watering  place,  and  the  remaining  four  at  the  coun- 
tiy  estate.    Now  I'd  lay  my  life  these  Jones's  have  no  country  house." 

**  They  have  not  i  bud  I  hard  de  cook  say,  they  goea  eight  or  ten 
miU$  out  o'  town  mostly  in  de  summer." 

"  Ayet  J  thought  so,  /  thought  sa  Take  come  roiaenble  little  hole 
ff  %  pottage,  I'll  be  sworn,  with  a  green  door,  and  a  whitewashed 
W»U ;  H  garclen  big  enough  for  three  rose  bushes,  and  a  pood  like  a 
Wttbing  tub  in  fhmt  of  the  parlour  window;  a  blacksmith's  shop  on 
one  side,  and  a  butcher's  on  the  other.  I  see  the  style  of  thing  ex- 
•Otly.  My  dear  fellow,  you  ought  to  have  inquired  into  all  these 
IMtteif  before  you  committed  yourself  to  such  a  set.  1u  too  l«ie  now ; 
]|0wever,  we  must  do  what  we  can.  to  repair  the  error, — we'll  see 
whtt  can  bo  done  for  you  amongst  us.  When  can  you  attend  our 
club?-— eight  o'clock  is  our  hour  of  meeting.  To-morrow — try  and 
^me  to-moriow.  This  evening  I  will  broach  the  subject  to  the  mem- 
bers, and  we  wiU  strike  out  something  for  you,  never  fear." 

Bamey  departed,  highly  satisfied  with  the  success  of  his  interview. 
Hid  nbundantly  gratified  by  the  kind  interest  taken  in  his  advance- 
laent  by  the  respected  Mr.  Screw.  .  The  following  night  he  &iled  not 
W  •Uefid  the  club  assembled  at  the  Soape  Goat.  There  he  found  a 
qonsidenible  knot  of  men  of  all  ages,  and  of  various  appearances  { 
tome  of  whom,  even  in  his  credulous  eyes,  appeared  to  realize  -his 
iwwginary  idea  of  professed  thieves,  others  having  the  more  respeota- 
bit  bearing  of  unattached  livery  men. 

A  general  movement,  and  an  expression  of  cordiality,  received  the 
mtw  comer,  who  was  no  aooaet  admitted  into  the  circle,  than  his  false 
iHend*  the  butler,  addressed  the  members  of  the  pretended  club  as 
follows ; 

**  Gentlemen !  This  here  is  the  young  man  I  was  a  recommending 
Is  your  kind  exertions  last  night  He's  a  bd  I  can't  but  say  I've 
tiken  a  particular  fancy  to,  seeing  he  was  a  fellow-servant  of  mine 
1|ut  lately.  He's  a  lad  of  spirit ;  and,  more  than  that,  he's  away  from 
hii  flrieods,  being  an  Irishman,  you  see,  which  its  what  you  wouldn't 
guess  by  his  tongue ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  ho  s  a  fine  spirited  lad,  and 
in  «  thousand  pities,  I'm  shot  if  it  aint,  he  should  be  throw'd  away 
tipoD  people  that  live  in  Montague  Place ;  and,  may  be,  get  into  bad 
company,  through  discontent  aiuJ  that.  We  all  knows  what  a  set 
thtra  is  in  London ;  men  that  lives  by  drawing  of  young  men  into  all 
aorta  of  viokedness  and  wice,  and  qllen  bringing  of  them  into  evil 
courses,  whereby  the  gallowB,  or  transportation,  is  the  very  least  they 
OOOMS  lo.  A  young  man  can't  be  too  much  on  his  guard,  as  I  oflen 
My*  hi  such  a  dangerous  town  as  this  is.  I  have  seen  something  of  its 
ways,  and  ought  to  be  up  to  a  thing  or  two,  at  my  time  of  life." 

**  Aye !  aye  r  was  chorussed  forth  by  the  assembly.  "  If  yoit  aint 
capable  tQ  advise  the  young  man,  why  none  on  us  aint,  that's  alL" 

teney's  gratitude  increased  rapidly:  he  inwardly  congratulated 
himselfon  having  made  oo  useful  an  acquaintance.  Poor  youth !  he 
IttDe  iiispectcd  that  the  greater  part  of  the  pretended  dub  were  pivf; 
feased  housebreakers,  with  whom  were  connected  his  friend  Scxew, 
and  A  fow  other  non<commissioned  officers,  (self-styled  soO  end  into 
^Fhoae  hands  they  were  in  the  habit  of  introducing  the  unwary.  The 
"IMm-«ommissioned"  advanced  their  interestis  by  securing  the  assistp 
ance  of  innocent  auxiliaries,  who  were  iiot  unfvequently  enirepped  in 
ikt^  net  which  ought,  more  jusdy,  to  have  taken  ftie  odder  and  greater 
■inBem 

A  fow  of  their  nocturnal  meetings  were  attended  by  Barneys  much 
aliag  was  spoken,  of  a  nature  requiring  the  science  of  the  author  of 
Pelham,  to  render  palatable  to  the  reader.  Great  professions  wer« 
volunieered  as  to  his  advancement;  and,  at  length,  be  was  informed 
tlyu  a  aooit  capital  place  oouM  be  gained  for  him,  in  a  family  where, 
at  M^  Screw  figuratively  expressed  it,  "  The  salary  is  high,  and  the 
Mfork  imt  out."  Some  diiScultiee,  nevertheless,  appeared  to  arise. 
pravloQS  IQ  the  expected  certainty  of  this  capital  situation,  as  also 
some  little  mystery  respecting  its  whereabouts.  The  novice  was  as- 
mfed,  that  his  friends  were  actively  eugaged  for  his  advancement ; 
«Wl  ao  indeed  they  were,  though  not  exactly  in  a  way  they  would 
htve  been  pleased  to  acknowledge.  Having  wound  up  the  youth's 
hofm  to  (he  highest  pitch  of  excitement,  it  chanced  one  evening, 
(quto  wcidentiUy,  of  ootuee,)  that  a  trifling  service  was  reoui]«d  at 
bis  hands,  on  the  performance  of  whieh  the  full  possession  othja  pio» 
•«i^j  ,._        to  be  UMquiyocally  awarded  to  iui^ 


This  "  little  act  of  acoemmodatioB,"  wb«a  clearly  eiploiiKsd,  ap- 
peared lo  JSamey's  eomprehenskm,  one  of  mingled  danger,  ingratitiidtr 
and  wickedness,  inasmuch  as  it  proved  to  be  neither  more  nor  Uh^ 
than  the  "  loan  of  bis  assistance"  and  address,  in  gaining  entrance  to, 
and  guiding  the  steps  of  a  certain  body  of  the  non-commiaaioned  ofl^ 
ceis,  and  their  colleagues,  uto  the  intricacies  of  Mr.  Staplelon's  bouae 
in  Fmsbury  Square ;  who,  it  appeared,  according  to  the  liberal  ideaa 
of  the  gendemen  of  the  Scape  Goat  Club,  wss  in  possession  of  a  larger 
quantity  of  plate,  and  other  valuables,  than  tliey  judged  necessary  to 
the  respectability  of  his  appearance.  And  they  liad,  therefore,  pome 
to  the  resolution  of  relieving  him  from  a  part  of  the  anxieties  of  Uf^ 
as  riches  are  not  unaptly  termed. 

The  gang  had  received  intimation,  tliat  a  grand  breakfost,  dinner, 
and  general  meriy-making,  were  to  be  the  order  of  the  day ;  that  is* 
of  tlie  wedding-day;  and,  in  the  hilarity  of  the  occasion,  and  the 
fatigue  it  would  necessarily  create  in  the  domestics,  they  placed  their 
hopes  of  a  rich  and  easy  booty. 

They  proved  satisfactorily  in  council,  and  aUempted  to  enforce  tb« 
conviction  on  Barney,  that  nothing  could  be  easier  than  for  him  to 
gain  access  to  the  bouse,  either  accidentally,  or  by  a  well-managed 
invitation  from  one  of  his  old  foUow-servants.  That  it  would  be  atill 
less  difficult  to  elude  the  observation  of  the  household,  secrete  himself 
in  some  secure  comer  of  a  house  he  had  lived  in  so  long  and  knew 
so  well  When  all  that  remained  was,  on  a  given  signal,  to  admit 
"  the  professors,"  direct  their  way  to  the  plate  chest,  the  main  object 
of  attack,  although  they  did  not  conceal  a  farther  intention,  of  pusn^ 
ing  some  researches  in  the  upper  chambers ;  but  this  pert  of  thair 
plan  they  did  not  find  it  expedient  to  particularisse  to  their  intfwM 
victim,  with  whom  they  calculated  to  act  at  pleasure,  when  ODoe  be 
had  committed  himself  by  admitting  them. 

As  their  villany  vf9»  cautiously  and  gradually  explained  to  ouf 
hero,  he  became  horrified  at  the  eiwrmity  of  the  crime  demanded  at 
his  hands,  and  by  which  alone  he  was  taught  to  expect  the  reward 
of  the  ''  capital  i^ace  of  no  work." 

Seeing  that  he  vexy  naturally  demurred  in  acceding  to  their  villaii^ 
ous  proposal,  some  of  the  elder  members  of  the  community  beoB  to 
lear  that  they  hod  been  too  hasty  in  entrusting  tlie  whole  of  their 
scheme  to  a  young  hand,  of  whom  they  hod  exacted  no  previous  trialt 
and  who  therefore  would  be  liable  to  no  risk  in  betraying  them.  Tba 
urgency  of  the  case,  however,  had  pevented  aiTuin  fjom  bein^  cash 
ducted  with  the  usual  precaution ;  but  Mr.  Screw  took  upon  hjinaalf 
to  vouch  for  die  hoiu>ur  and  spirit  of  his  friend  Barney,  to  any  extent 
necessary  to  entitle  him  to  the  gentlemen's  confidence.  And,  aa  ic 
would  have  intimated  fear,  to  profess  any  doubts  as  to  Barney '0  f9v^ 
ciples ;  it  was  resolved  by  the  gang  to  risk  all,  in  hopes  of  gauMx^ 
the  rich  booty  they  had  a  design  upon. 

The  silence  of  the  young  Irishman  probably  saved  his  lifi?.  Qt 
could  not  command  power  of  either  thought  or  speech,  beyond  ona 
note  of  assent,  which  diligently  and  unconsciously  followed  evajjr 
direction  urged  on  his  attention.  A  silence  tlwt,  indeed,  might  havf 
been  sufllicient  to  alann  more  hardened  villains  ilian  those  composing 
the  Scape  Goat  Gang.  They  fondly  hoped  it  to  be  stupidity  in  tbf 
lad ;  and  Screw,  though  equally  startled  by  the  danger  be  now  saw 
they  were  incurring,  redoubled  his  assurances  of  confidence  in  thaif 
entire  success,  privately  adding,  that  his  hold  upon  Barney's  servicea 
was  such,  as  to  render  tlie  point  secure  from  all  doubt;  and  inwardly 
resolving  to  take  such  steps,  as  would  save  himself  from  too  deep  an  itik 
plication  in  the  plot.  He  requested  to  be  lefl  alone  with  his  viotim, 
as  he  was  possessed  of  a  certain  ))ower  over  his  mind,  which  reouirad 
a  private  conference  to  exert  in  behalf  of  their  scheme;  and  during 
this  interview,  he  certainly  spared  no  pains  to  render  evident  to  Ew 
ney's  vision,  the  wondrous  advantages  to  accrue  from  the  robbery  of 
his  first  master  and  kind  benefactor. 

Had  Barney's  progress  in  guilt  been  rendered  gradual,  it  is  auito 
possible  it  might  have  arrived  at  the  degree  of  depravity  required  by 
his  villaiiKius  compani<m ;  but  with  all  his  foults,  the  lad  had  never 
lost  sight  of  the  principle*  of  honesty,  early  implanted  in  him  by  hia 
parents,  and  enforced  l^  the  admonitions  of  his  not  forgotten  prieat^ 
Father  Connor.  The  idea  of  committing  an  act  that  would  repdar 
him  a  diagrace  to  his  parents,  and  a  reproach  to  his  brothers  and  as- 
ters, came  upon  his  mind  with  saving  power.  The  recollection  of  Mr* 
Stapletoo's  kirdnesB  to  him  was  the' next  otgect  presented  to  hia  mii^d* 
Though  ungrateful  to  the  best  of  masters,  Barney  undoubtedly  had  beaiii 
yet  it  was  contrary  to  every  feeling  of  bis  heart,  to  commit  or  imagina 
evil  against  any  individual-  Nor  had  he  ever  ceased  to  think  of  bii 
darling  young  mistress,  Miss  Faimy,  with  the  most  ardent  respect,  ad« 
miration,  and  love.  Who  indeed,  could  have  received  so  many  preofs 
of  her  goodness,  her  mediating  kindness,  without  becoming  attached 
to  FamiyT  Should  he  consent  to  lead  these  villains  (as  he  now  knew 
them  to  be)  to  rob,  perhaps  to  murder,  her  father  ?  This  thought,  aa 
it  flashed  on  the  poor  boy's  mind,  appeared  to  come  with  greater  foree 
than  even  that  of  fomily  dishonour,  or  personal  danger.  He  buxal 
into  tears;  instinctively  he  assi>red  his  false  friend  that  he  was  then 
incapaUe  of  speaking  on  the  sulgect  proposed  to  him ;  and  althPUg)^ 
Screw  employed  every  aigument  within  the  powers  of  his  eloquence, 
used  every  art  of  the  tempter,  and  even  distantly  hinted,  in  a  threat- 
ening way,  at  the  impossibility  of  retreat,  he  failed  in  gaining  mora 
than  a  promise  from  Barney,  that  he  would  think  of  it,  and. give  hia 
answer  the  following  evening. 

Without  a  friaad  to  aonsult,  (for  "UiMOum"  Goxatty  he  daemad  an 
mnUii«i*M  odTiaai  ia  m  diffipuU  •  caaot)  Bvnwy  panad  iht  wM« 
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night  in  trying  to  diaoover  in  what  way  he  onght  to  act,  lo  aa  to 
■ecuro  Mr.  Stapleton's  property,  and  his  own  mfcty ;  and  sfter  e9gi' 
tating  on  a  thousand  improbable  and  impossible  means,  he  arrived  at 
the  very  simple  conclusion,  of  going  at  once  to  Mr.  Stapleton,  unfolding 
to  him  the  plot,  when  he  would  no  doubt  be  able  to  def  iae  aoHM 
mode  of  contravention  beyond  the  utmost  powers  of  his  own  mind  to 
arrive  at. 

This  was  at  once  the  wisest  and  easiest  mode  of  action.  The  only 
tfgoroent  against  it,  being,  in  Bame/s  opinion,  a  breach  of  oonfldence 
towards  the  ez-builer.  If  this  pcrint  could  be  eompromiaed,  he  was 
willing  the  others,  and  the  more  desperate  of  the  gang,  should  be 
brought  to  that  joatice  they  so  richly  deserved. 

Mr.  Stapleton's  notions  of  equity,  however,  eoold  not  raaeh  this 
point  of  individual  fiivour  towards  one  of  this  body  of  thieves.  He 
csplained  to  Barney,  that,  in  order  to  secure  their  conviction,  they 
flnitt  positively  be  taken  upon  his  premises ;  for  which  purpose  it  be- 
came necessary  that  Barney  should  apparently  eofisent  to  the  office 
required  of  him. 

"If  we  succeed  in  securing  the  whole  gang,**  be  continued,  "all 
miMt  take  their  trial,  and  be  dealt  with  aeoordtng  to  the  law.  No 
ta^uat  favour  can  be  shown  to  any  one,  though  perhaps  he  may,  in 
point  of  fact,  appear  less  glaringly  wicked  than  the  rest  Should  it 
prove  so  in  the  result,  his  punishment  will  be  awarded  accordingly. 
Am  if  we  fail  in  the  attempt,  you,  Barney.  wHl  be  placed  in  a  dan- 
gerous situation,  exposed  to  the  retributive  malice  of  these  rogoes.— 
To  gTMnrd  against  which,  I  shall,  in  that  case,  send  you  abroad  widi 
my  younger  son,  who  is  about  to  travel  for  two  years,  and  sets  out 
the  noming  after  his  sister  s  marriage.  Yon  will  thus  escape  their 
iwenge ;  and,  should  you  conduct  yourself  well  during  the  period  of 
jFOur  absence,  I  will  receive  you  once  more  into  my  fitmtly  on  your 
return,  for  I  hope  and  believe  you  have  gained  sufficient  experience, 
to  perceive  your  folly  in  ever  having  quitted  it.  Now  go,  my  good 
lad,  tell  these  itsltows  you  are  invited  to  partake  of  the  merriment  of 
Thursday,  and  agree  to  admit  them,  as  they  require.  The  rest  I  will 
arrange  in  the  mean  time,  and  your  unexpicted  absence  from  Mon- 
tague Place  shall  be  duly  explained  on  the  following  day.** 

Thursday,  the  important  Thursday,  arrived  in  all  the  splendour  of 
a  joyous  spring  morning.  The  generally  impervious  atmosphere  of 
the  city  itself  was  not  proof  against  the  powers  of  the  sun  on  that  au- 
•picions  day.  The  usual,  or  perhaps  rather  more  than  the  usual 
ojlowanee  cmT  white  satin  and  htce,  favours  and  cake,  prevailed.  AIT 
was  gaiety  and  activity  throughout  the  household.  The  breakihst 
superb.  The  bride  (of  course)  charming.  Even  the  too  tall  Temples 
shone  through  their  envy  on  this  occasion,  resting  on  the  slender  hope 
of  future  visits  to  Mrs.  Thomas  Barton,  as  the  only  palliative  to  their 
fltd  return  to  Fenny  Hollows. 

The  elder  Barton  had  braved  gout,  bile,  and  every  besetting  ill,  and 
iQ>peared  in  a  new  suit  of  the  still  fiivonrite  snufT  brown,  in  the  highest 
sphritB,  and  without  either  recurring  in  word  or  look  to  any  subject  so 
d!Kioxious  as  that  of  the  elephant  and  cock  lobster.  He  even  cairied 
his  good  humour  so  far,  as  to  escort  the  Misses  Temple  ten  miles  on 
Aeir  way  home,  taking  then  an  almost  affectionate  leave,  but  somewhat 
equtvocally  accompanying  it  with  the  wish,  that  they  "might,  some 
time  or  other,  be  as  good,  as  handsome,  and  as  hapf^,  as  his  dear 
danghter-m-law.** 

Mr.  and  Mra.  Thomas  Barton  repaired  to  Hastings  to  spend  dieir 
honey-moon,  Fanny  declaring  no  place  could  be  more  delightftil  than 
that,  and  promising  herself  to  explore  the  beauties  of  the  Lover's  Seat 

It  was,  perhaps,  fortunate  for  the  afiectionate  parents,  that  the  ex- 
pected housebreakers  gave  them  a  subject  of  interest  on  this  day  of 
parting  fh)m  their  darling  Fanny.  The  necessary  arrangements  for 
their  capture  were  formed  with  such  skill  and  judgment,  that  the 
i;^ole  affair  was  accomplished  without  obstruction.  A  considerable 
force  stationed  in  the  house,  were  so  placed  as  to  make  an  easy  prey 
at  the  ringleaders  of  the  gang,  the  moment  they  had  penetrated  be- 
neath the  lid  of  the  plate  chest  The  retreat  of  the  remainder  was 
cut  off  by  an  efficient  body  which  had  been  previously  stationed  in  a 
bock  street,  to  advance  on  a  signal  given  from  the  roof  of  Mr.  Staple- 
ton's  house.  Thus  the  whole  gang  were  secured,  and  in  due  time 
received  their  just  reward.  The  cautious  Mr.  Screw,  however,  hav- 
ing been  visited  by  certain  qualms  of  fear,  on  the  subject  of  Barney's 
adherence  to  their  cause,  accepted  of  a  service  accidentUy  offered  to 
him  two  days  prior  to  the  business,  and  left  England  (suddenly)  with 
a  yonng  nobleman,  who  had  not  time  to  inquire  minutely  into  his 
character,  owing  to  some  little  embarrassment  of  his  own  circumstances, 
Oifiich  rendered  hasty  steps  essential  to  his  personal  liberty,  aad  made 
it  particularly  unpleasant  to  him  to  see  two  men  ooi\joint]y  approach  him. 

This  event  was  a  relief  to  Barney's  mind,  who  gladly  set  out  for 
Paris  in  the  suit  of  his  young  master ;  and  who,  we  will  hope,  retained 
to  England,  after  his  travels,  a  wiser  and  a  better  man. 


"MYSTERIES   DE    LA    VIE    HUMAIN." 

Tbxb  work  by  Count  Montlosier  has  been  the  sulgect  of  mudi  coii> 
venation  at  Paris,  and  being  a  very  singular  work,  a  abort  account  oC 
hia  system  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readen. 

The  image  of  the  universe  is  to  be  met  with  evtfy  whero.  Ona  of 
tha  ancients  said,  "  Man  is  a  world  in  miniature  C*  bat  not  ooly  m 
man  sooh  an  epitome,  but  the  fmaHeoC  ant,  and  the  doit  of  the  mm* 


beam.    When'we  employ  our  internal  feelings  on  external  otgectt,  wa 
deceive  ouroelveo. 

Old  animals,  who  have  never  studied  botenical  works,  and  young 
ones,  who  have  yet  had  no  experience,  know  perfectly  well  what  plania 
are  good  for  them,  and  what  are  injurious:  how  do  they  know  thiif 
from  themselves.     This  is  instinct 

The  senses  are  given  to  us  by  the  Creator,  for  the  ptirpoees  of  lift, 
and  not  of  knowledge.  All  that  we  see  of  the  sun,  the  stars,  and  tha 
earth,  ie  only  form  or  deception. 

In  the  outward  investiture  of  man,  which  We  eoU  akin,  there  it€t^ 
tainly  nothing  which  gives  tu  any  idea  of  the  will,  the  memofy,  oni 
other  qualities  which  it  contains. 

Altliongh  nature  does  not  manifest  itself  by  fbrms,  yet  h  often  dOii 
so  hi  coloun.  The  principle  of  vegetable  lifo  is  Uoeirii ;  animal  Ufir 
exhibits  chiefly  red,  and  both  require  admixture  of  yeltew,  which  hk 
plants  produces  the  green, aiKl  in  animals  the  variegated  ootoor  of  the 
skin.  White,  marks  the  commencement  of  animated  ezittence,  blodC 
on  the  contrary,  its  decay  and  expiration. 

Under  the  name  of  buds,  those  blank  sketeheo  are  foimed  in  dttit' 
nesB,  on  which,  afterwaids,  life  and  colouring  become  viaiU«.  TbOtf 
Wank  sketehcs  mark,  in  all  living  beings,  the  beginning  a  noiiciilf 
Kfe.  The  spirit  of  the  earth,  and  all  which  proceeds  from  it,  i»  fallow  t 
the  spirit  of  the  sun,  and  its  emanations,  azure  blue  and  purple  i*f# 
These  two  spirits  are  to  be  found,  unequally  distributed,  in  atf  creciotf 
beings,  and  manifest  themseWes  in  various  manners.  ^^ 

The  earth  has,  undoubtedly,  like  all  other  bodies,  itsi  own  pevtftaf 
spirit,  which  gives  it  life  and  texture :  from  ihis  proceed  rays,  wbMl 
meet  with  the  sun's  beams,  absorb  them,  mix  with  them,  and  fo«in 
with  them  a  simple  arid  peculiar  body.  ^^^^ 

Three  principles  govern  all  the  creation.  Man,  alone,  hat  wttMS 
two  spirimal  powers,  which  govern  him ;  one  is  ealled  die  neOMMfy 
spirit,  because  it  is  unceasingly  busy  throughout  lifo  ^  the  other,  MdM* 
losier  calls  the  extraordinary  spirit,  and  to  him  belong  «n  iatellectotfl 
operations.  He  appears  and  vanishes  at  pleasure;  but,  in  the  iikRl^ 
dual,  this  difference  is  not  always  clearly  marked. 

Animals  have  for  the  things  of  4his  earth,  as  much,  oBd  often  dMIV 
intelligence  than  man.  The  necessary  siMrit  in  man  has  no  prepofl 
derance  over  that  of  the  animal.  On  the  other  hand,  aaimali  nev«r 
have  such  active  intelligence  as  man ;  they  cannot  judge  or  reaoim  by 
their  intelligence.  But  man  can  combine  his  two  spiritual  pow«i% 
whence  arises  re/leetion,  which  elevates  him  above  all  other  aTiharto, 

The  necessary  spirit  always  looks  forward ;  and  cannot  be  divorted 
flt)m  the  consideration  of  the  object  which  occupies,  and  aa  it  wen^ 
fills  it.  The  extraordinary  spirit,  on  the  contrary,  reflects  and  nmi 
the  rays  of  its  inteUigeAoe  on  all  sides ;  it  considers  internally  on  thmgi 
and  their  Impression  with  freedom ;  and  not  only  genereBy,  and  H 
mass,  but  in  particular,  divided  and  subdivided.    It  can  also  conaidar 

abstract  things. 

The  moral  man  endeavours  to  live  in  unison  with  nature  ananot  to 
place  himself  above  her ;  he  knows  how  to  oppose  moderatioaM 
pleasures  and  enjoyment;  to  bear  small  evils  with  tmfiquiility.^MS 
great  ones  with  resignation;  and,  when  necessary,  to  bwv» 
courageously.  ^  ^ 

The  man  of  pleasure  stands  at  an  iafimte  distance  ftoni  the 
man,  and  yet  anient  piety  is  often  h»  last  resouree.  ^__  _^ 

The  religiously  moral  man  ia,  on  the  contrary,  the  htghcrt  OMflMN 
perfect  being  on  earth. 


THE   LAST   OF   MAY. 

Farewell  aweet  May,  that  late  brought  back  the  feeRn^  of  iny  yuadi» 
Sensations  long  since  poss'd  away  with  dreams  ofwrly  tram; 
Thy  golden  light  from  heaven  flung  down  on  meadow,^streMn  «n 
Thy  genial  warmth  and  gladsome  air  were  long-lost  frieBdv  to  me. 


Go,  with  thy  flowers  and  odours  flesh,  to  those  rerader  a 
Where  all  the  vernal  year  is  bloom  ftom  thy  benignmit  ■milq^ 
Where  purple  eve  but  veils  the  west  to  brixjg  a  brighter  itMrQ,  _ 
And  the  wide  world  each  day-dawn  seems  to  be  a  wortd  now  MRt 

Oh,  there  is  nought  can  rival  thee,  thou  love  and  beauty^  prid^ 
In  all  the  coune  of  unblest  man  o'er  life's  tumultuona  tide ; 
The  weariest  hearts  forgot  awhile  their  h)ad  of  care  below,  ^ 
Whilst  thou,  fidr  May,  wert  smiling  near  to  charm  away  thair 

With  thee  what  mysteries  are  blent!  upon  creation's  brew. 
His  brand,  sin,  seems  erasing  feat,  for  all  its  «oodrum  now; 
Bird,  beast,  and  e'en  man's  smbborn  breast  confess  tovcff  gi 
Benevolence  is  over  all  that  lives  beneath  the  sky. 

For  God  is  love-and  thou  art  love,  and  ^''.^.^^J^SI^^^^^ 
That  aceatB  the  breeze,  or  gaily  flaimt.  amid  the  noon^de  hm 
Teachea  deep  lessons  to  the  heart  of  '^t'^'^^'^J^^J^^ 
Whence  gush  such  floods  of  kindness  for  A  m  streami  unv« 

Thou  glory  of  the  changing  year,  perhapi  iny  ^^^» 
(Though  ttou  wilt  oft  return  a.  fiur  whan  I  am  pMta^^ 

FareweU !  thy  parting  hues  to  me  are  like  ^J^^^J^^ 
Of  all  ifie  joyt  and  hopai  I  taw*  ^'»*w»  oocef»Wf  •-•-* 


CliAN-AIiBIlV; 


A,   HATIOHAI.   TAliB* 


In  a  dark  and  ttormy  night  in  November,  ITS',  Ronald  Macalbin, 

a  Scottiah  Highlander,  left  the  hamlet  of  L ,  to  cross  the  moan- 

lains  to  Glen-Albin,  a  solitary  and  remote  valley  in  the  Western  High- 
lands. In  the  person  of  Ronald  were  vested  the  various  trades  of 
blacksmith,  ftrmer,  distiller,  and  drover ;  and  in  the  last  capacity  he 

had  just  been  attending  a  cattle  iiur  annually  held  at  L ,  as  agent 

ftr  a  little  community  to  which  he  belonged. 

The  leave  of  absence  which  Ronald  had  obtained  from  his  wife 
was  ibr  one  day ;  but  at  the  fair  ho  had  met  with  many  clansmen  and 
old  friends,  and  his  social  propensities  were  of  llie  most  ardent  kind. 
It  was  (m  the  evening  of  tlie  third  day  that  be  rdactantly  bent  his 
way  homeward,  revolving  some  probable  tule  with  which  to  appease 
the  anticipated  clamours  of  his  helpmate.  Like  most  of  the  procras- 
tinating sons  of  mortality,  Ronald  had  averted  the  vile  day  as  long  as 
possible.  In  the  midst  of  his  jollity,  the  idoa  of  his  wife  had  indeed 
intruded ;  but  it  still  fled  before  die  jesis  of  Mr.  Wingate,  tap-master 
to  an  Knglish  drover,  and  the  pipe  of  "  Piper  Hugh  ;'*  or  was  drowned 
amid  the  quaight  of  Fairntosh  with  which  he  laboured'  to  keep  his 
spirits  buoyant. 

It  waa  now  when  alone,  and  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  tempest, 
that  all  the  terrors  of  the  reception  he  expected  congregated  in  dismal 
amy  beibre  him ;  and  the  thunder*  which  broke  on  the  surrounding 
mountains,  rolling  in  long  deep  peals  through  the  glens,  and  flinging 
back  on  the  stunne<l  ear,  in  awful  reverberation,  seemed  but  n  faint 
emblem  of  the  more  dreaded  moral  thunders  which  thirty  years  expe- 
rience had  taught  Ronald  to  anticipate. 

"  Had  she  the  heart  of  a  Christian,"  thought  Ronald,  "  let  alone  of  a 
wife  and  namesake,  she  could  not  scold  to-night ;"  and  ho  rolled  an 
additional  wrapper  round  a  fine  plaid  shawl,  which  he  had  purchased 
at  the  lair  aa  an  ofiering  of  peace. 

**Had  she  the  soul  of  a  Macalbin  she  would  pity  me/*  And  the 
next  suggestion  of  Ronald's  fiincy  appeared  so  like  high-treason  against 
the  powers  that  were,  that  he  feared  to  give  it  a  local  liabitati<m  in 
his  mind,  much  more  to  embody  it  in  words ;  for  the  laws  recognized 
in  his  household,  assimilating  to  those  of  the  realm,  made  it  death  even 
to  imagine  evil  of  the  supreme  authority. 

The  tempest  raged  with  increosing  violence ;  and  Ronald,  leaving 
his  track  to  the  sagacity  of  his  borse,  continued  to  fmme  and  reject  a 
thousand  plans  for  palliating  his  conduct,  or  averting  its  punishment, 
as  ho  skirted  the  mountains. 

**  I  will  entreat  old  Moome  to  plead  for  me,"  he  exclaimed  at  last ; 
and  delighted  with  this  idea,  he  was  urging  on  his  horse,  when  the 
animal  suddenly  stopped  short,  and  refused  to  advance.  Ronald,  who 
could  have  fliced  an  opposing  host  of  his  own  species  with  an  un- 
blanched  cheek,  and  found  courage  in  danger,  felt  all  the  national 
awe  and  dread  of  beings  of  a  superior  nature.  Now,  it  was  well 
known  to  Ronald,  that  both  horses  and  dogs  could  discover  spirits 
invisible  to  human  ken ;  his  wife  had  often  assured  him  that  his  noc- 
turnal rambles  would  tempt  some  supernatural  visitant — ^ho  began  to 
think  his  hour  was  come ;  and,  in  a  voice  that  shook  with  terror,  de- 
manded, "  if  no  one  stopped  the  way."  No  answer  was  returned :  he 
again  attempted  to  make  his  horse  proceed,  but  the  animal  was  rooted 
to  the  spot ;  and,  to  confirm  his  worst  fears,  the  dog  began  to  howl 
most  piteously.  Ronald,  nearly  distracted  with  terror,  shouted  in  a 
louder  tone ;  and,  mingled  with  the  echoes  of  his  own  words,  fancied 
he  distinguished  the  iaint  murmurs  of  a  female  voice.  His  courage 
instantly  revived ;  and  heartily  ashamed  of  his  fears,  he  alighted,  and 
leadiog  his  horse  forward  a  fow  paces,  discovered  a  female  leaning  on 
a  cliflT  by  the  side  of  the  path. 

"  'Tis  a  sad  night,"  said  Ronald  in  Gaelic,  "  Are  you  a  stranger,  or 
a  countrywoman  ? — <jod  help  you !  are  you  alone  7"  Ronald  received 
no  intelligible  answer;  and  he  repeated  his  observation  and  interro- 
gatory in  the  best  English  he  was  master  of 

*'  I  am  indeed  alone,"  said  the  female  in  a  feeble  voice  {  and  Ronald 
inquired  whitlier  she  was  going. 

«  To  the  next  hamlet,"  she  replied, — "  Is  it  still  far  distant*' 

"  Tfo  Dunalbin ! " — excUiimed  Ronald,—**  then  we  shall  go  together; 
and  if  you  can  ride  behind  me,  I  give  you  a  thousand  welcomes."  In 
a  tremulous  voice  the  wandering  female  retiuned  her  thanks,  but 
declined  his  offer. — Ronald  would  strip  ofif  his  dip-on,  and  convert  it 
into  a  pillion  for  her  accommodation ; — this  was  likewise  declined. 
**  If  she  would  ride  alone,  he  would  lead  forward  the  horse."  *'  I 
cannot  indeed  ;  said  she  earnestly,  **  when  I  have  rested,  I  hope  I 
shall  be  able  to  go  on." 

Half  petted  by  her  peremptory  refusal,  Ronald  remounted,  and 
slowly  rode  off*. 

'*  It  is  a  pitiful  night  for  any  Christian  soul  to  be  out  and  alone  in 
die  middle  of  Glenlenan,"  said  Ronald,  addressing  his  rough-coated 
•teed,  "  and  that  woman  a  stranger  too — English,  or  Irish,  or  Lowland 
—a  soldier's  wife,  I  warrant-— crossing  the  courUrieSy  poor  thing,  to 


*  In  the  W6it-Hif  Uanda  thunder  if  very  cotnmon  in  winter* 


Fort  w  Well,  women  are  all  alike  positive.  It  will  be  three  is 
the  morning  before  she  gets  through  the  glen ;  and  then  a  mighty 
likely  thing  that  Mr.  Daniel  M'Phcnon  will  open  the  Nod  hau  to  a 
soldier's  wife ;  and  then  the  river  to-night  will  be  dreadfully  swelled 
— the  poor  thing  might  be  drowned.  These  probobilities  smote  the 
simple,  but  humane  heart  of  Ronald.  *'  I  will  return,  and  at  least  tell 
her  of  the  stopping-etones,"  thought  he ;  **  perhaps  she  is  oome  to 
reason,  and  I  will  bring  her  homo.  She  might  be  afraid  to  meet  me 
in  that  lone  place — I  will  tell  her  whose  husband  I  am." 

Ronald,  besides  the  courteous  hospitality  of  ihn  national,  and  the 
kindness  of  the  individual  chamcter,  had  a  third  motive  for  pressing 
the  stranger  to  accompany  him  to  his  home.  He  knew  that  his  wifo, 
to  a  violent  temper,  united  a  generous  disposition ;  and  that  her  anxiety 
to  welcome  and  accommodate  the  stranger,  would  divert  the  diajdea- 
fiurc  his  lengthened  smy  must  have  occasioned.  He  retraced  his  steps. 

**I  am  returned,"  cried  Ronald,  as  he  again  approached  the  wan^ 
dcring  female,  **  to  tell  you  that  the  stepping-stones  are  now  removed 
to  the  pebbly  shallow,  where  the  willow  dips  into  the  stream — by 
*  llie  Cairn  of  the  Hunter.' " 

Ronald  received  no  answer,  but  his  ear  caught  a  faint  hollow  moan, 
that  seemed  to  announce  the  separation  of  body  and  spirit.  He  was 
instantly  on  his  feet,  and  caught  the  imfortunate  female  in  his  arms, 
as  she  was  sinking  from  an  attempt  to  rise. 

"  Don't  bo  afraid,  poor  soul,"  said  the  kind  hearted  Highlander,  in 
a  voice  which  instinctively  softened  to  the  expression  of  sympathy 
and  encouragement — "  Don*t  be  afraid  of  me,  1  diall  take  gootl  care 
of  you.  Don't  you  kno^  that  I  am  Ronald,  the  smith's  '^Ki&'u  hus- 
band."—-** Ronald's  wife's  husband"  received  no  answer;  but  in  a 
short  time  he  perceived  that  his  wretched  compaiuon  was  seised  with 
the  pangs  of  child-birth. 

**  For  the  love  of  God,  I  pray  tliee,  have  me  conveyed  to  the  shelter 
of  some  roof,  and  to  the  care  of  some  female — what  a  oondition  is 
mine !"  and  she  shuddered  with  the  mingled  agony  of  body  and  spirit. 

Ronald  placed  her  gently  under  the  shelter  of  a  projecting  cliSC 
stripped  off  his  upper  garments,  and  wrapped  them  around  her  ^— 
even  the  new  shawl  was  put  in  requisition ;  for  Ronald,  forgetting 
that  he  was  **  his  wife's  husband,"  only  remembered  that  he  was  a  man. 

The  trampling  of  the  horse's  feet  was  the  usual  signal  for  Ronald's 
wife  to  commence  her  cannonade  ;  but  when  she  saw  her  husband, 
instead  of  liis  customary  slow  and  hesitating  mode  of  entrance,  furi- 
ously dashing  open  the  wattled  door,  she  blessed  herself,  and  vowed 
the  man  had  seen  a  spirit  The  wild,  raised,  and  haggard  appearance 
of  Ronald,  confirmed  this  conjecture,  till  in  a  few  incoherent  sen- 
tences he  explained  his  adventure  in  Glenlenan,  and  loudly  called 
for  blankets  and  dairy  candles.  The  **  weeping  blood  of  wxmum's 
heart,"  instantly  warmed  at  the  strange  recital,  and  while  Ronald 
made  ready  a  kind  of  sledge,  which,  in  a  country  where  roads  are 
impassible  to  wheeled  carriages,  was  used  for  carrying  stonea,  die 
had  made  every  arrangement  for  conveying  the  wandering  stranger  to 
Dunalbin. 

'  "  And  God  grant  that  she  be  alive,"  said  Ronald's  wifo,  as  attended 
by  his  daughter  he  was  about  to  set  out;  and  Ronald,  who  fancied 
her  voice  never  sounded  so  sweet  as  when  tuned  to  the  note  of  pity, 
ventured  to  shake  her  hand  while  ho  repeated  her  wish. 

**  Is  she  young,"  inquired  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Ronald,  as  they 
hastened  forward.  **  I  should  think  so,"  said  Ronald,  **  some  soldier's 
wife  I  warrant — ah !  Mary,  you  see  wliat  it  is  to  be  the  wife  of  a 
soldier!"  '*  Poor  thing !"  sighed  Mary,  starting  forward  involuntarily 
— "  A  soldier's  wife !"— <uid  she  darted  away,  unmindful  that  the 
dreary  glen  she  entered  was  celebrated  as  the  haunt  of  many  a  way- 
ward ghost 

*'  She  is  gone !"  cried  Mary,  as  Ronald  approached  with  his  sledge, 
— ^  we  are  too  late  to  save  her ;"  and  she  wept  and  trembled  while 
she  gently  supported  the  stranger  in  her  arms.  A  low  moan,  which 
seemed  the  last  efifi)rt  of  expiring  nature,  broke  from  the  lipa  of  the 
wandering  female.  "  She  lives  I"  cried  Mary,  with  tremuloua  joy ; 
and  depositing  her  chaige  gently  on  the  ground,  she  sprung  into  the 
sledge.  Ronald  placed  the  stranger  in  her  arms.  **  O  drive  si^ly, 
very  softly,  my  fiither.    Think  jrou  is  she  indeed  the  wife  of  a  aoldierr 

**  She  is  a  stranger  at  any  rate,"  replied  Ronald  ;  and  the  claim  of 
a  stranger  is  to  a  Highlander  only  secondary  to  the  right  of  a  kinsman.** 

Mary  peraevered  in  kind  endeavours  to  impart  vital  warmth  to  the 
almost  frozen  frame  of  the  wanderer,  and  to  restore  her  to  sensibility. 
A  struggling  sigh  at  times  gave  token  of  returning  animation,  but  a 
deathlike  stillness  succeeding,  would  chill  every  hope.  Mary  listened 
with  inbreathed  expectation ;  and  they  reached  Dunalbin. 

The  heart  of  Ronald  beat  cheerily  when  he  viewed  the  fire  of  tnrf 
and  brushwood,  which  his  wife's  humanity  had  heaped,  biasing 
brightly  in  the  centre  of  his  hut  The  good  woman  stepping  to  the 
door,  bade  them  a  cordial  welcome ;  and  Ronald  lifted  the  stranger 
into  the  cottage;  and  recommending  her  to  the  care  of  his  vvife, 
retreated  to  the  cellar;  for  so  is  the  second,  or  inner  apartment  of  a 
'  Highland  hut,  where  there  happens  to  be  a  second,  modestly  named. 
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Tbe  doUiM  of  the  nnlbrtanate  Btianger  were  drenched  with  nin. 
Miry  undieMed  her,  and  they  placed  her  in  bed.  She  wee  made  to 
■wellow  a  HnaU  quantity  of  warmed  milk,  the  only  cordial  the  house 
afibided  inilable  to  her  condition,  and  in  a  ahort  time  she  peroeptiUy 
reeoTevad.  Her  langnid  eyes  met  the  earnest  gaxe  of  Mary.  ''May 
Gkkl  reward  thy  care  of  an  anibrtunate,"  said  she  ftintly.  Mary 
amilad,  beckoned  her  to  be  still,  and  muttered  a  few  word^  in  Gaelic, 
which  was  her  only  language.  The  stranger  understood  not  the 
•net  meaning  of  these  wofds ;  but  her  heart  comprehended  nature's 
nniTeml  language.  Mary's  kindneas  was  eloquent,  and  the  wanderer 
ntamed  her  thanks  with  a  languid,  though  grateful  smile.  Ronald 
entered  the  apartment  on  tip-toe. 

**  She  is  better,"  cried  Mary  smiliag,  and  without  waiting  to  be 
intem^gaied*-^  the  soldier's  poor  wife  is  better." 

"  Now,  dailing,"  said  Ronald,  whispering  bis  wife,  **  you  see  plain 
ic  was  Gbd  himself  put  it  into  my  heart  to  stay  so  long  at  the  fair — 
this  poor  soul  else  would  have  perished  in  Glenlenan."  Ronald,  who 
had  kept  his  eye  anxiously  fixed  on  the  laoe  of  his  wife  while  he  made 
tfaia  obsenratian,  did  not  venture  to  hazaid  another;  but  quietly 
followed  her  back  to  the  cellar,  where,  now  that  the  stranger  no 
longer  needed  her  attentions,  she  set  out  hie  supper  of  milk,  cheese, 
mid  potatoes.  If  ever  a  genuine  Highlander  knew  the  vulgar  sensa- 
tions of  hunger,  thirst,  odd,  or  fetigae,  it  is  certain  he  never  oom- 
plaiaed  of  ^m.  Ronald,  who  cold,  wet,  and  weary,  had  waited 
his  wife's  leisure  with  a  patience  which  in  his  own  eyes  had  no  merit, 
made  a  hurried  and  spare  repast,  and  stretched  himself,  still  in  his  wet 
dothes,  upon  his  humble  pallet,  that  on  any  sodden  emeigency  he 
might  be  ready  to  obey  the  call  of  his  wife,  and  administer  to  the 
comfort  of  the  stranger. 

Ronald  had  slept  for  some  hours,  and  was  actually  dreaming  of 
striking  a  bargain  with  Mr.  Wmgate  for  the  Dunalfain  AotU  at  an 
advance  of  halfar«rown  a  head,  when  he  was  awakened  by  the  feeble 
cry  of  a  new-bom  in&nt 

''To  Himwlf  be  the  praise,"  cried  the  pious  Highlander:  "  Now 
shall  I  go  to  the  Ntw  IrmM  for  a  drop  of  wine  to  cherish  her  heart 
But  if  I  couM  go  to  *  The  Lady,'— across  the  hdce  is  but  a  half  mile, 
and  she  would  get  it  sooner."  Ronald  consulted  his  wife,  who  soofied 
at  the  idea  of  disturbing  **  The  Lady." 

**  Now,  Ranald,  you  make  roe  ashuned,"  said  the  indignant  matron, 
**  rather  than  go  down  the  glen,  and  over  the  hill,  and  ^^ross  the 
moor,  yon  wodd  be  crael  enough  to  alarm  your  unstress."  Ronald 
had  never  felt  his  clannish  pride  more  bttteriy  insulted :  to  insinuate 
that  to  spare  himself  the  fetigne  and  danger  of  exploring  six  miles  of 
Highland  road,  over  mountains  and  mosses,  in  a  dark  winter  morning, 
he  vraold  willingly  alarm  **  The  Lady."  Few  could  feel  how  loved, 
how  revered  was  that  "  Lady,"  by  all  who  boasted  the  name  of 
Macalbin! 

**  Now  God  foigive  you,  woman,"  said  Ronald,  his  kindly  feelings 
as  much  wounded  as  his  clanish  pride— ^  for  sure  and  sure  yon  know 
I  would  shed  my  blood  a  thousand  and  a  thooaand  times,  rather  than 
alarm  her  dog,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  sake  of  the  stranger."  Ro- 
nald's wife  was  stung  by  a  sense  of  her  unkindness,  but  before  she 
had  time  to  apologize,  he  snatched  uphis  brogues  and  his  bonnet,  and 
rushed  from  the  house. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  New  Itms  he  went  to  the  door  of  a  little 
hut,  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  litde  hamlet,  and  awoke  its  an- 
cient and  aolitaiy  inhabitant 

Unah,  whom  youth  and  age  alike  loved  and  venerated,  was  the 
characteristic  oracle  of  a  genuine  Highiaiid  hamlet,  a  mother  in  Israel ! 
Four  generations  had  she  seen  ushered  into  the  theatre  of  existence ; 
she  had  beheld  as  many  swept  from  its  stage.  In  the  chamber  of 
oickneas,  sonoyv,  or  death,  her  presence,  her  consolations,  and  her  ad- 
vice, were  indispensably  requisite ;  and  Ronald,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
had  resolved  to  awaken  "  old  Moome,"*  (by  which  endearing  appella* 
tion  she  was  universally  known)  when  the  stranger  was  brought 
home ;  but  the  multitudinous  recollections  of  the  bit  had  banished 
the  thought,  till  it  was  recalled  by  the  cry  of  the  infent  Ever  ready 
to  obey  the  call  of  humanity,  and  to  feel  the  sacred  claim  of  that 
aacred  character,  **  the  stranger,"  Moome  soon  arose ;  and,  followed  by 
her  little  dog,  hastened  to  Ronald's  cottage,  while  he  bent  his  stops  to 
die  New  Imu;  and  he  succeeded  in  his  embassy,  though  Mr.  Daniel 
M'Pherson,  the  proprietor  of  that  great  house',  grumbled  a  good  deal 
at  having  his  rest  broken  by  the  wants  of  the  cmiaiBe  of  DunalbiiL 
For  he  was  a  man  of  property  and  ftshion ;  had  been  many  yean  a 
waiter  at  one  of  the  great  hotels  in  Glasgow,  and  a  long  time  buder 
to  the  gentleman  to  whom  belonged  the  glen  of  Glenalbin.  With  his 
savings  he  had  stocked  an  extensive  sheep  form,  while  its  former  nu- 
merous tenants,  now  on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk  river,  "  languished 
for  their  native  glen."  To  this  he  added  a  house  of  entertainment 
for  die  few  travellen  that  chance  brought  to  this  remote  district 

Ronald  trudged  home  vrith  his  botUe  of  wine,  regarding  himself 
with  that  pieaaing  complacency  which  naturally  springs  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  performed  a  deed  of  kindness. 

**  This  is  what  will  do  her  good,"  diought  Ronald,  «  widi  a  week's, 
or  at  most  a  fortnifl^fs,  good  musing,  she  vrill  l«  afoot;  and  then  I 

can  give  her  and  the  little  one  a  oast  over  C :  she  vdU  be  able 

to  walk  die  rest  of  dte  way;  for  I  wanant  she  »  used  to  march." 
Boaald  bad  asmniwl  as  a  certain  position  that  die  wandering  fe—de 


*  NuiM,  or  lecond  noCher: 


was  the  wife  of  a  soldier,  and  going  to  Fort '  ■"  .  Had  any  one  at 
that  moment  undeceived  him,  it  is  probable  he  would  have  felt  no 
inconsiderable  disappointment ;  for  it  might  have  rendered  useless  the 
litde  arrangement  his  benevolence  had  formed,  and  just  completed,  as 
he  entered  the  cottage. 

**  Here  is  what  will  strengthen  her  heart,"  said  Ronald,  as  he  held 
the  bottle  between  him  and  the  fire,  admiring  theTich  colour  of  the 
potent  elixir.  '*Do,  dear  Moome,  give  her  some:"  turning  to  the 
old  women,  who  sat  by  the  fire,  nursing  the  new-bom  babe.  Ronald 
stooped  to  look  at  the  child ;  the  service  he  had  done  its  mother  gave 
it  a  claim  to  his  protection ;  it  wos  in  some  measure  the  creature  of 
his  benevolence.  As  Ronald  gased,  the  mingled  feelings  of  his  kind 
heart  became  complicated  beyond  the  simplicity  of  his  understanding. 
He  felt  for  the  infant  what  he  could  neither  comprehend  nor  explain. 

**  God  bless  the  babe !  is  it  not  a  lovely  boy,  now,  Roland  V*  said 
Moome.  *'  Tie  indeed  a  dam^  rogue,"  replied  the  honest  Highlan- 
der, **  he  will  be  a  good  soldier  yet,  if  God  spare  him ;"  and  he  again 
urged  Moome  to  administer  the  cordial. 

**  Och,  and  its  hereelf  will  sorely  die !"  replied  the  old  woman, 
speaking  in  a  low  tone,  lest  her  words,  though  in  a  strange  longue, 
should  be  overheard  by  the  unfortunate  bbgcct  of  her  compassion. 

Ronald  turned  his  eyes  to  the  bed  where  Mary  sat  watching  the 
last  emotions  of  nature  in  the  convulsed  frame  of  the  wanderer.  He 
strove  to  rally  his  spirits.  The  abrupt  termination  of  the  litde  scheme 
his  kindness  had  formed  for  the  relief  of  the  young  female,  shocked 
him  perhaps  more  than  her  actual  sufierings.  He  could  not  reconcile 
hiuMwlf  to  the  idea  of  being  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  do  her 
good. 

**  We  will  drink  to  her  health  however,"  said  Ronald ;  and  from  a 
chest  he  brought  forth  a  case-botde  of  **Real  Foirintosh."  He  pre* 
sented  his  silver  gxutich  fust  to  Moome ;  for  age  and  rank  are  alike 
venerable  and  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  a  Highlander ;  and  with  devout 
energy  did  she  bless  the  infant  which  slumbered  in  her  lap,  and  with 
humble  piety  pray  for  the  preservation  of  the  life  of  the  mother.  A 
species  of  devodon  mingles  with  the  social  orgies  of  the  Highlanders, 
who,  over  fhe  national  boTerage,  will  recall  with  hallowed  owe  die 
memory  of  the  dead,  or  with  fervour  implore  blessings  on  the  living. 

Ronald  viras  in  the  attitude  of  bowing  to  old  Unah  as  she  returned 
the  quaichy  when  Mary  beckoned  her  to  bring  foruurd  the  child,  and 
she  supported  the  sufierer,  while  Moome  gave  the  infent  to  her  feeble 
embrace.  The  powerful  enei^ies  of  imture  lent  momentary  strength 
to  her  enfeebled  frame,  as  she  clasped  the  little  babe  to  her  bosom, 
widi  all  a  mother's  clinging  fondness.  The  big  drops  of  her  speech- 
lees  agony  fell  on  its  innocent  fece,  while  she  kissed  the  babe,  thus 
baptised  in  the  tean  of  its  mother's  miseiy.  It  was  the  last  effort  of 
expiring  nature !  Moome  caught  the  infant  as  it  was  felling  from  her 
arms.  She  sunk  back  on  the  pillow,  her  dim  eye  still  fixed  on  the 
child.  With  trembUng  anxiety  did  Mary  watch  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  pulse  she  touched.  It  alternately  lessened,  quivered,  stopped,  and 
again  fluttered  against  the  pressure  of  her  finger.  Ronald  saw  its  move- 
ments in  die  countenance  of  his  daughter.  It  again  lessened,  fluttered, 
and  stopped ;  Mary  became  pale ;  a  sigh,  rather  felt  than  heard, 
quivered  on  the  lips  of  the  wanderer ! 

**  She  is  gone  to  God !"  said  Moome,  in  die  emphatic  language  of 
her  country. 

Mary  continued  to  support  the  lifeless  form  of  the  stranger,  while 
Ronald,  his  wife,  and  old  Moome,  aa  they  encircled  die  bed,  gazed  on 
in  silent  pity.  For  some  minutes  this  interesting  silence  was  pre- 
served inviolate,  their  spirits  bowed  before  the  awful  nuoesty  df  death! 

The  combined  emotions  of  sorrow  and  terror  held  their  feelings  in 
painful  concentration,  till  Maiy,  gendy  disengaging  her  arm,  folded 
down  the  eyelkis  of  the  departed.  It  is  a  simple  duty,  but  how  pow- 
erfully can  it  awaken  all  diase  sympathies  which  Unk  together  beings 
of  a  common  destiny. 

*'  God  knoweth  who  may  perform  this  oflke  for  me,"  said  Mary. 
It  was  an  appeal  to  every  heart;  the  litde  group  sat  down  by  die 
bedside ;  and  the  women  wept  together. 

A  stream  of  light  from  the  candle,  which  Roland  held,  played  full 
on  die  face  of  die  departed.  "How  pale!  how  lovely!"  exclaimed 
Mary,  earnestly  gazing. 

**  What  will  become  of  her  litde  orphan  ?"  said  Moome.  Mary  had 
foigotten  the  child.    She  stretched  out  her  arms  to  receive  him. 

**  Poor  babe !"  cried  she,  as  she  folded  him  to  her  kind  heart,  **  What 
will  become  of  thee  f"  She  looked  to  her  modier ;  but  die  good  wo- 
man made  no  answer. 

**  We  will  take  care  of  him,  to  be  sure,"  cried  Ronald  drmly ;  for 
he  felt  the  fiiU  force  of  Mary's  imploring  glance.  "  Perhaps  we  may 
find  his  fedier ;  but  at  any  rate,  it  is  no  great  matter  bringing  up  a 
boy,  what  signify  his  few  potatoes  more  or  less,  if  it  were  o  girl, 
indeed,  diat  would  be  a  diflferent  story;  but  since  Gcd  has  sent  him 
to  us,  it  must  be  for  good."     Mary's  eye  sparkled  with  joy- 

"  How  fortunate !"  cried  she,;'  Allen's  sister,  whoso  child  died  yes> 
torday,  wiU  be  so  happy  to  suckle  him ;  we  will  nurae  him  betwrn 
us,  d^  Moome,  he  will  soon  run  about  and  trouble  nobody,  ^e 
bent  downward,  and  fondly  kissed  the  little  object  of  her  solicitude. 

It  was  still  some  houra  from  day ;  and  diiy  performed  die  last  sad 
offices  to  die  dead.  Mary  cut  off  a  ringlet  from  the  soft  redurrfan^ 
of  feir  hair  which  hung  over  her  shoulders.  "  I  wdl  keep  it  for  her 
Utde  orphan,"  said  she,  as  she  pkced  it  J'l  *»«' ^^5^-    , ,  ^  ^  ,|. ., 

They  next  examined  die  Utde  packet  she  had  brought,  to  see  If  it 
I  afiWad  any  cUw  to  her  story.    It  consisted  of  two  or  diree  articiei 
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of  ftpiMnl,  and  a  anaU  qofentity  of  bab^  liiMn*  all  of  iueh  teKtunt 
wid  quidity  u  denoted  the  ooiMUtioD  of  their  ^omamor  to  be  much 
nporior  to  that  of  a  eoldier's  iivife.  On  eearohing  her  pockety 
they  found  a  amall  case,  which  contained  the  miniature  reseniblanoe 
of  a  gentleman,  dre«ed  in  a  military  uniform,  of  uncommonly  hand- 
tone  appearance,  and  who  leemed  about  thirty  yean  oi  age.  Besides 
that,  there  was  nothing,  save  a  few  shillings,  anid  a  large  embroidered 
pin-cushion,  such  as  is  used  to  be  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  religious 
housas  on  the  continent  Mary  deposited  these  articles  in  a  place  of 
aaourity. 

They  were  now  at  leisure,  and  sufficiently  composed,  to  examine 
the  figure  of  the  deceased.  **  See  might  be  about  twenty-five  yean  " 
said  Moome.  Ronald  thought  that  impoanble.  Though  slender,  she 
was  elegantly  shaped ;  her  complexion  was  singularly  delicate,  and 
tv«n  in  death  her  countenance  exhibited  all  those  meekened  charms 
that  oharacteriM  a  Guidean  Madona. 

"Oh,  the  saint-like  smile  which  hoven  on  that  pale  ftce!"  cried 
Mary. 

"She  has  thrown  off  earthly  cares!  She  is  gone  to  eternal 
raat!    Her  spirit  is  with  God !"  said  Moome. 

"  It  is  impossible  she  could  have  been  the  wife  of  a  soldier,"  sighed 
Mary.  That  delusion  had  existed  while  it  was  necessary :  it  had 
fttled  forth  all  the  latent  sympathies  of  Mary's  heart 

^  Och,  and  I  will  bo  sworn  it  wm  henelf  was  the  bdy  every  inch 
of  her,  poor  soul !  Look  to  that  soft  hand,"  said  Moome,  "  And  that 
gtmloman  in  the  picture  is  her  husband,  no  doubt,  God  help  him,  and 
tfach  him  to  bear  his  sorrows!"  continued  Moome,  while  she  put  ott 
her  spectacles  to  examine  the  picture.  Unah  gaxed  upon  it,  till  her 
imaginatioD,  associating  all  that  was  lovely  with  a  dear  loved  Dalt,* 
long  since  gathered  to  his  fothers,  caught  fire,  and  she  persuaded  her> 
self  that  it  bora  a  strong  resemblance  to  "  Donald  Dunalbiii,  whom  it 
had  pleased  Him,  to  take  to  himself,  many  and  many  was  the  yean 
ainoe." 

Instead  of  adding  the  surname  to  the  Christian  name  of  the  sons  of 
gvaat  fomiiies  in  the  Highlands,  the  title  is  added,  to  distinguish  them 
fiom  the  rest  of  tho  clan.  There  was  many  a  Donald  Macalhin,  but 
there  was  but  one  Donald  Dunalbin,  the  second  son  of  Sir  Norman 
Macalhin ;  and  he  had  been  the  beloved  Dalt  of  Moome,  fifty  jrean 
previous  to  this  period. 

Ranald  and  his  wife,  at  the  entreaty  of  Moome,  retired  to  rest ; 
Mary  heaped  the  fire  with  frsah  turf;  and  they  quietly  took  their  stationa 
to  watch  the  corpse,  and  nurse  the  infont,  unwUUng  to  alarm  the 
naighboun  till  day  dawned. 

"  Well  did  I  kmow,"  said  Moome,  **  that  an  interaaent  was  coming 
10  Dunalbin :  all  lasl  night  did  my  little  Ckuaore  bark  and  howl ;  no 
doubt  he  was  looking  at  it  then.  And  was  it  not  these  eyes  saw  the 
corpse-lights  go  from  this  house  to  the  burying-ground  itself.  Och, 
and  that  is  a  sign  I  never  saw  foil ;  and  well  did  I  know  it  was  she 
laould  die»  poor  lady.  Now  Mary,  while  your  mother  was  in  the 
Qollar,  and  you  at  the  turfatack,  two  birds,  so  white  and  beautiful, 
hovered  round  the  bed.  In  a  twinkle  they  were  gone ;  and  was  not 
that  the  warning  spirit  of  the  stranger  and  her  child.'* 

^'He  shall  not  die!"  cried  Mary,  whom  these  funeral  bodingi 
alarmed ;  and  involuntary  she  dasped  the  foundling  to  her  bosom. 

*'  Nay,  God  forbid !"  cried  Moome,  "  but  it  was  very  natural  for  the 
ffttrit  of  the  child  to  company  with  the  spirit  of  the  mother."  Mary 
nadUy  allowed  the  propriety  of  this.  Now  Moome  knew  that  High- 
land children,  especially  before  they  are  chriatened,  are  very  liable 
to  be  either  stolen,  or  changed  by  fiiiries ;  nay,  for  that  matter.  Low* 
land  children  were,  till  lately,  in  the  same  sitoatkn :  bat  she  poawssed 
a  oharm  against  the  evil  designs  of  the  fairy  people,  and  resolving  to 
make  sore  work,  immediately  used  it  in  behalf  of  the  sleeping  orphan. 

"  God  will  guard  him,"  said  Moome,  as  she  laid  down  her  bible,  and 
put  aside  the  madder  of  charmed  water  with  which  she  had  sprinkled 
the  infont ;  and,  seating  henelf,  she  began  to  entertain  her  youthful 
iMdiior  with  many  a  marvellous,  and  awe-inspiring  tale  of  ghosts, 
wraiths,  warnings,  fairy  dreams,  second  nighi,  second  hearing,  6us.  &c. 
For  nearly  eighty  yean  Moome  had  been  fomiliar  with  these  super- 
Btttural  appearances,  and  she  now  spoke  of  them  with  aU  the  calmness 
of  philosophy.  No  one  could  have  a  firmer  conviction  of  every  thing 
Ihat  fovoun  supentitious  belief;  but  ss  no  man  m  a  hero  to  his  valet, 
no  ghoat  was  an  object  of  intimidation  to  Moome,  and  she  deacanted 
with  calm  seriousness,  while  Maty  sat  shivering  with  horror. 

**  It  was  in  tho  year  Macalhin  went  to  France,"  said  Moone,  be* 
ginning  to  relate  a  story  of  the  second  sight,  or  mora  properly  thiid 
eight  which  she  solemnly  vouched  for  truths*"  just  two  days  before 
^^hallow«eve ;  well  can  I  remember  it  and  great  reason  I  have ; 
for  sura  enough  it  was  thatveiy  Hallow-eve  I  first  knew  Roban  vras 
to  be  mine;  whom  I  saw  as  plaia  as  I  now  do  you,  Maiy,  as  I  knitted 
the  knots,  and  his  foce  turned  to  me  full ;  however,  that  k  not  my 
Story.  A  rainy  season  it  had  been,  but  that  night  was  fkir  and  beauti* 
fill ;  and  by  moonlight  we  went  to  cut  down  some  barley.  Well,  wo 
worked,  and  sung,  and  strove,  the  pipe  oheeiing  us  all  the  vrhile ; 


♦  Paw,  a  foeter  chUd.  The  custom  of  fbaterage  sliU  aubiista  in 
ttf  i^ea  and  soma  parts  of  the  Highlands,  in  primttiva  teot^  By  tho 
tower  classes  it  ia  dung  Id  with  Hibernian  zeal  It  ptooMlfta  thair 
ytjra^,  flattwa  their  pride,  and  fomai  the  bond  of  %  voy  todMliDg 
^nMWPibitwaa  the  poor  alHltha  rich. 


(my  own  uncK  *  Faiqnbarforai.'  was  pipav  then,  the  proaant  Hugh's 
grandfothar.)  Well,  what  should  we  see  but  a  oMn  niimiag  down 
the  hill  in  ooly  his  shirt  and  philabeg.  with  a  handkerchief  tied  found 
him,  as  a  runner  would  have  in  those  days.  We  guessed  ha  eaaia 
with  newt,  and  bad  news  sure  enough  they  were ;  for  old  Ikmak^ 
bane,  at  -^—  was  dying ;  and  he  came  to  see  if  Hory  Calgary  wovld 
go  see  him.  Now  Rory,  who  had  learned  the  doctoring,  lo  ba  waft 
was  a  darling;  besidee  Donald-bane  was  a  Colt*  of  his  mother's.  « I 
will  go  indeed,'  saya  he,  *  were  it  twice  forther;'  and  a  lad  want  ie 
the  hill  to  catch  him  a  hoTBe.  But  before  he  arrived,  poor  Donald 
was  speechless,  though  he  still  knew  him,  and  grasped  him  by  the 
hand,  as  if  he  gmppled  for  life.  Donald's  children  wero  all  pNaaot; 
some  of  them  grown  up  and  married  off  the  house,  were  come  from  a 
disuince  to  console  his  last  mooseiiis,  and  receive  his  blessing.  His 
poor  old  woman  sat  behind  him  in  the  bed,  supporting  his  head  on 
her  knees.  They  had  lived  together  forty  years,  and  loved  each  adiar 
too,  Mary.  Young  Rory,  who  was  tender-hearted,  oauU  not  help 
shedding  tean,  as  poor  Donald-bane  clung  to  him ;  besides,  l>inald 
WM  his  mother's  CkfHiU  you  know.  Well,  in  a  few  minutes  ha 
breathed  his  laat,  and  his  daughter  throw  the  plaid  over  him. 

"  Rory  oould  be  of  no  more  use  to  poor  Donald,  and  his  presfee 
was  a  restiaint  on  the  grief  of  the  family;  so  they  gave  him  a  bbnkal^ 
and  he  went  to  lean  in  the  oeUar  till  morning.  But  Rory's  warn 
heart  vrauld  not  let  him  sleep;  for  he  heard  DooaU's  children  waapinft 
and  his  wifo  mourning,  as  she  still  sat  in  the  bed.  She  at  laat  began 
to  speak,  and  he  listened  to  her  wotds.^— - 

"  *  You  aro  now  lyii«  then  in  corpse,  Donald,  my  hoaband,'  said 
she,  *and  forty  yean  ego,  era  I  knew  yoo,  or  thought  of  yov,  I  saw 
you  thus !'  Oh,  Mary,  it  was  no  time  for  telling  lies,  when  the  spirit 
of  DonaU  was  just  ^ona  forth!  *I  was  then  a  yoong  girl,'  saki  she 
to  the  children, '  and  had  no  thought  of  your  father,  for  another  sou^ 
me  for  his  wife.  I  foolishly  entreated  old  Mongcrotach,  (fftmcA- 
backed  Marion,)  to  show  me  my  fortune.  It  was  evening,  and  we 
went  to  the  banks  of  a  lonely  stream.t  She  made  me  place  my  loot 
on  her's ;  she  held  my  hands  within  her  own ;  and  her  spirit  came 
upon  me ;  I  mw  with  her  eyes.  I  saw  you,  Donald,  ray  husbsnd ! 
whe  now  lie  on  my  kneee  a  corpee  I  saw  you  croes  that  stream,  fol- 
lowed by  our  four  children.  In  your  arms  you  carried  the  two  1 
have  bom  dead!  I  had  heard  of  Donald-bane :  he  ofVen  went  to  Ire- 
land, am^  round  among  the  Isles  with  his  boat,  and  was  oAen  in  dan- 
ger ;  and  I  aakad  Morag  if  he  Would  be  drowned.  '  No !'  said  she, 
*No,  Donald  will  die  at  home.'  My  Donald  has  indeed  'died  at 
home !'  and  the  poor  woman  wept  naore  bitteriy. 

*< '  I  am  sure  my  fotfaer  knew  he  never  would  be  drowned,'  said 
Donald's  eldest  son ;  '  fbr  well  do  I  remember  one  night  we  were  in 
the  Sound  of  Juia.  It  blew  loud  and  wildly ;  the  sea  rolled  with  a 
heavy  swell,  and  we  saw  neither  moon  nor  star,  but  heard  the  dread- 
ful roar  of  Cory-wrakan.  My  brother  and  I  were  much  alarmed ;  but 
my  fother  teld  us  itot  to  fear,  he  would  never  be  drowned.  So  we 
took  courage,  and  ran  in  fbr  Blackmull's  Bay.  We  saw  he  knew 
something,  though  we  dared  not  question  him.* 

**  Donald's  family  continued  to  talk  of  these  circumstances  all  night 
They  were  all  alone,  the  widow  and  her  children.  When  morning 
dawned  Rory  took  leave.  He  was  a  light-hearted  ]n>nng  man,  and  in 
the  LowUrnds  had  learned  to  laugh  at  our  stories,  bat  he  said,  'If  ever 
there  was  a  true  lale  of  second  sight,  it  was  that  of  Donald-bane's  wifo. 
who  apostrophized  the  newly  departed  spirit  of  her  husband.'  "t 

During  thia  relation  Mary  had  often  hitched  her  stool  (formed  of 
twisted  bent)  nearer  to  Moome;  who  continued  to  add  tale  to  tale 
with  the  garmlli^  pemdiar  to  her  age,  and  to  her  chancter ;  for 
Moone  was  doubly  endowed  with  the  gift  of  story-telling ;  it  is  the 
foiling  of  age,  and  was  likewise  the  weakness  of  Moome 

**  Hark !"  cried  Mary,  during  a  pause  in  the  convemtion,  *'  Heonl 
you  not  a  noise  overhead  t" 

**  No,  my  dear,"  replied  Moome  coolly,  *'  but  I  am  old  and  deaf;  it 
wocdd  only  be  Ih^  boards  cracking  of  which  your  fother  will  make 
the  stranger's  coffin;  that  alvrays  happens."  There  were  several 
boards  laid  across  the  mllen  of  Ronald's  cottage,  to  be  ready  on  any 
emerg<>ncy;  and  in  the  meanwhile  (hey  formed  a  kind  of  rude  ceil- 
ing, which  gave  the  hut  an  air  of  snugness  and  comfort,  superior  to 
most  Highland  dwellings. 

I  -    -  ■ — ' — ■ — —        —    —   -  - —    ■  ^. 

*  Cao-ALT,  a  connexion  by  fosterage.  All  the  relations  of  foe 
Moomtf  or  foster-mother,  are  CAo^ft  to  the  DnU,  devoted  to  him 
through  life,  and  but  too  oiWn  a  tax  on  his  generosity. 

t  In  this  quovDOV  seen  impart  a  portion  of  their  gift.    Probab^ 
something  of  this  kind  is  meant,  when  the  Rhtmbk  is  said  t» 
sbowad  CffiQiatNck  tlie  dmth  cmT  King  Alexander, 


tAbis. 
pages  haa 
specimao, 
sinoaa 
foshionalde 
story,  still 
beta  used. 


"  He  put  his  hand  on  the  Earlie's  head, 
And  showed  him  a  rock  beside  the  sea. 
Where  king  lay  stifiT  beneath  his  steed, 
And  steel-dight  nobles  wiped  their  o'e." 

Among  a  thousand  tales  of  second  sight,  the  writer  of  these 
that  ahova  detailed ;  because  it  aflbids  a  tDtacaMe 
is  of  recant  oeoumnceb  DomUdMne  wae  a  few  yoan 
batasean  Moll  and  Ulva,  exactly  en  the  male  of 
tourists,  and  it  is  probable  his  widow,  the  heroine  of  this 
there.    Ia  relating  h^  story,  her  own  words  have 
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Daj  WW  now  dawning,  and  Roodd'f  wiie  wom,  which  intorruptod 
Mbome's  talet,  but  she  pramiMd  to  renew  tbun  on  tho  fi)Uowinf 
night ;  and  Maiy  retired,  leaTing  the  orphan  to  her  care. 

The  inhabitants  of  Dunalbin  were  atiU  ignorant  qf  the  addition  the 
lait  night  had  made  to  their  little  lociety ;  but  the  newi  spread  apace, 
and  Ronald's  cottage  was  soon  filled  by  a  groups  which  pity,  curiosity, 
and  a  variety  of  motives,  had  drawn  together.  Moome,  who  ^"as  the 
village  orator,  had  related  the  story  for  the  tenth  time,  when  Ronald 
p»posed  to  go  to  •<  The  Island,"  and  take  the  advice  of  "  The  Lady/' 
in  hia  future  amngementB. 

Lady  Augusta  Macalbin  was  the  last  of  her  nice.  Like  a  column 
in  the  melancholy  waste,  she  stood,  in  solitary  majesty,  pointing  out 
the  spot  where  feudal  greatness  had  risen,  and  flourished,  and  fided. 
She  was  the  only  living  descendant  of  Sir  Norman  Macalbin,  once 
hereditary  proprietor  of  an  extensive  tract  of  country,  stretching  out 
go  every  side  firom  Glenalbin,  far  as  the  eye  could  scan.  He  had 
been  the  chief  of  a  powerful  clan;  but  attachment  to  the  ancient  line 
of  Scottish  kings,  and  the  profusion  of  his  age,  had  estnnged  his  pro- 
perty :  and  his  princely  domain  now  increased  the  accumulating  for- 
tunes of  a  newer  family.  Ijuly  Augusta  was  an  only  daughter.  She 
had  seen  seven  gallant  brothers  descend  to  the  grave  beibie  her;  and 
now  stood  alone  and  unsubdued  anud  the  wrecks  of  time.  Her  life, 
lengthened  out  beyond  the  usual  span  of  human  existence,  had  been 
loaded  with  more  than  the  customary  portion  of  human  misfortune ; 
and  she  had  lived  to  weep  all  thoae  transitory  blessings,  which,  in 
possession,  seldom  bestow  e^ioyraent  Her  figure,  which  rose  to  the 
majestic  was  still  erect.  Aid  unbroken  as  that  mind  whose  energies 
had  risen  supenor  to  the  reiterated  orush  of  misfortune,  and  resisted 
the  continued  pressure  of  adversity.  Time,  which  had  stolen  the  rose 
fhun  her  cheeks^  and  silvered  her  dark  locks,  had  neither  dimmed  the 
lustre  of  her  full-orbed  eye,  nor  furrowed  (hat  ample  forehead,  which 
still  seemed  the  polished  image  of  a  strong  and  noble  mind.  The  beauty 
which  in  early  life  shone  conspicuous  in  Lady  Augusta,  was  impres- 
sive and  commanding ;  she  seemed  destined  to  sustain  the  tottering 
honours  of  her  race ;  but  she  was  xk>w  chiefly  distinguished  by  a  be- 
nignity of  countenance^  and  ^i^rpT  of  manner,  which  spoke  a  lan- 
guage of  love  and  indulgence  to  all  menkind ;  she  wse  destined  to 
raise  the  veneration  still  felt  for  the  name  of  Macalbin  to  a  species 
of  adoration;  and  by  her  single  virtues  to  keep  in  lemembtance  the 
long  fallen  honoun  of  her  family. 

Many  yean  belbre  this  period,  IMy  Augusta  hod  relumed  from 
France,  and  fixed  her  lonely  residenoe  among  the  poor,  nominal  re* 
tainen  of  her  anoestois.  Embosomed  in  the  solitude  of  the  moun- 
tains, she  appearsd  to  them  the  embodied  spirit  of  benevdence  and 
feudal  kindness.  Her  virtues,  her  miafortunes,  and  her  rank,  in  a 
country  where  almost  idolatrous  rsspeot  is  paid  to  hereditary  great* 
nesB,  had  thrown  a  mysterious  veil  around  her,  which  curiosity  never 
ventured  to  withdraw.  Her  griefs  were  saered  to  berwlf :  Uiey  be- 
h>nged  to  another  age,  and  another  doss  of  beings.  Never  had  the 
sanctity  of  her  sorrows  been  pro&ned  by  mortal  tongue ;  she  leaned 
upon  her  own  mighty  spirit,  and  its  strength  seemed  able  to  sustain 
flie  misfortunes  which  sixty  yean  had  accumulated.  Her  smiles,  her 
courtesies,  her  kindnoisci,  and  her  beDedictions»  were  given  to  her 
people ,  if  she  ever  oomplained,  it  was  to  the  wilds  of  Dunalbin !  if 
she  ever  wept,  it  was  in  the  solitude  she  loved! 

It  was  whispered  that  in  early  life  Lady  Augusta  had  been  married 
to  a  gendeman  of  France ;  but  no  one  taiew,  and  no  one  ventured 
to  overstep  the  mysterious  cirole  misfertune  had  drawn  around  her. 
Indeed,  this  very  mystery  served  lo  eobaAee  the  reverence  univer- 
sally  feltfer  '<The  Udyf  (for  in  the  glen  Ifaii  waa  her  emphatic 
name;)  and  it  was  thought  that  ila  elucidalion  m  well  as  its  oonceal* 
nient,  must  have  oonoorred  lo  do  honour  to  Uie  aoit  exalted  of  human 
haiogs. 

Such  was  **  The  Lady,"  lo  wbom  Bauald  hastened.  It  may  now 
be  proper  to  introduce  our  readen  to  the  remote  region  which  her 
prssence  embellished. 

Glenalbin  is  about  five  miles  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth  ;  it  is 
sknated  in  one  of  the  most  remote  disthds  of  the  West  Highlands, 
and  encircled  by  some  sff  the  loftiest  and  most  nigged  of  the  Caledo- 
nian mountains.  Rich  in  all  the  chaiaoteiistic  scenery  of  a  romantic 
country^— it  carmoc  be  described  as  maiely  beaulifult  or  merely  sub- 
lime ;  but  feom  a  feUettoas  oomhinatian  of  picturesque  beauty,  won- 
derful magnifioence,  and  gloomy  gmndeur,  often  bordering  on  hormr, 
results  a  whole  which  seems  the  fevowita  finishing  of  nature ;  a  cho- 
sen spot  where  she  baa  compiled  all  her  oharms. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  glen  is  seen  a  lof^  range  of  mountains, 
giadually  sloping  towards  a  boantiiul  lake,  which,  like  an  emboaied 
milior,  gleaini  at  their  base.  Its  opinBite  side  m  skilled  by  a  ridge  of 
predpimus  eUfik,  stsrting  boldly  from  the  lake,  athwart  which  they 
often  throw  a  lurid  shade ;  they  are  seen  grouped  in  every  grotesque 
fbnn,  the  fevowiie  and  'unmolested  haunt  of  numerous  birds  of  prey. 
Beyond  theae,  and  rising  fiom  them  1^  a  gantle  swell,  ridge  above 
ridge,  tfan  summit  of  one  rsnge  fenning  the  boae  of  another,,  tower  the 
hills  of  Kenanowen,  now  fiiding  in  die  haze  of  distance,  and  now 
brought  near  to  tfan  eye  by  the  thin  misti  which  enveloped  their  aerial 
tops,  or  rolled  akmg  their  daifc  sides,  like  the  broken  btlbws  of  a 
stormy  ocean. 

The  verbal  delineatnn  of  external  nature  seldom  conveys  a  very 
feithful  image  of  the  olgec&i  described.  It  were  vaid  to  paint  Glen- 
albinl  wfaM  exhibita  eombinationa  of  leinfio  grandeur  mid  gloomy 
sublimity,  jftgm  which  the  eagloiremui  of  Salyator  might  hnve  fungfat 


bohler  images,  and  a  loftier  tone  of  conception.  Thd  eflact  of  tfaiM 
is  powerfuUy  heightened,  when  contrasted  with  the  soft  and  endear* 
ing  charms  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  scenery  of  the  ffoftttish 
glm.  The  clear  lake,  gracefully  retiring  in  little  bays,  and  sprinkled 
with  wooded  islets.  The  shrubby  slope,  connecting  the  »wMiiT>yi^ 
with  the  plain;  the  rustic  mead  which  the  plough^iare  had  never 
violated.  The  mossy  rill,  creeping  unseen  beneath  tangled  thiokeli^ 
and  betrayed  only  by  their  verdure ;  and  the  Alpine  torrent,  dnshing 
furiously  from  cliflTto  cUfiT,  and  tracing  its  iinpetuous  comne  down  the 
mountains,  by  a  sweeping  line  of  silver  foam.  On  every  side  ta^ 
be  seen  many  an  irregular  aclivity,  and  xnany  a  *'  bosky  cleugh*"  hung 
with  the  shaggy  underwood  peculiar  to  the  country.  The  dwarPsak^ 
the  holly,  the  trembling  poplar,  and  the  weeping  birch,  sighing  and 
breathing  fragrance,  adorn  the  inferior  range  of  hill%  while  the  elegant 
mountain  ash,  its  resplendant  berries  growing  amid  its  bright  ffiliaga. 
starts  fh>m  every  rifted  rock.  On  the  steep  banks  of  the  mountain 
streams,  and  impending  over  their  chazmels.  hang  the  alder,  the  haas^ 
the  .wild  guin,  and  white  thorn,  garlanded  with  the  Ixiar  roaa,  the 
woodbine,  and  all  those  beautiful  climben  which  the  hand  of  natnro 
has  woven  around  tliem,  in  gay  arid  luxuriant  festoons  ;-*.4br  here  sbt 
may  be  still  viewed  in  her  original  state,  joyous,  smiling,  liberal,  and 
sportive,  unmolested  by  the  trappings  of  art,  and  uaconfined  by  thn 
robes  of  ceremony,  she  unfolds  her  native  charms,  and  dafias  avaiy 
attempt  to  improve  her  "  wildly  rustic  graces." 

But  the  soul  which  aniaiated  this  wild  scene,  the  point  from  whiah 
its  interest  diverged,  hus  the  straggling  hamlet  of  Dunalbin ;  its  blna 
smoke  slowly  rising  among  the  lolly  elms,  under  whose  shade  maa^ 
successive  generations  had  reposed.  Its  feiry  group  of  infant  inhabi- 
tants, its  domestic  animals  browsing  on  the  ferny  Wata,  the  naturalp 
though  rude  disposition  of  its  little  domiciles,  all  annftllng^ng  ii^  chum 
to  anliqoi^,  and  undeeayed  simplicity  of  mannen.  At  the  eeatam 
extremity  of  the  glen,  where  the  lake  narrows  in  a  fine  sweep,  art 
seen  the  turrets  of  Duoalbin  castle.  Surrounded  by  fpruves  of  oal^ 
which  seem  coeval  with  the  Druids,  and  frowning  in  deoolalion,  it 
overhangs  tha  watera  of  the  lake,  its  mouldering  graikdeur  conveying 
to  the  mind  a  fine  image  of  the  frllen  fortunes  of  those  who  fbr 
had  been  its  proud  possessors. 

Besides  the  hamlet  of  Dunalbin,  many  clusten  of  warm  and  4m1- 
tared  huti  were  sprinkled  over  this  once  populous  glen ;  now  ntsilii^ 
amid  thick  copses,  and  now  under  the  sludow  of  some  friendly  rook* 
But  Dunalbin  was  the  capital  of  the  vale,  fer  there  stood  Ranald'a 
smithey,  a  com  mill,  and  a  little  house  where  lore  was  taught,  and 
sermon  occasionally  heard ;  fer  in  Highland  parishes  of  such  estsnl* 
the  minister  often  preaches  at  difl^rent  places.  This  shelter  was, 
however,  only  sought  in  inclement  weather,  fbr  when  the  sun  ahooa 
bright  arMl  warm  over  all  that  liule  glen,  the  good  pastor  would  meat 
his  hill^aide  flock  on  a  daisied  slope  befere  the  school-house,  the  krred 
scene  of  many  an  infiuit  revel.  And  sweet  was  the  hymn  of  praise 
ascending  from  that  hill-side  flock,  which  came,  iu  a  still 
floating  over  the  lake  to  die  deli|^uted  ean  of  "  The  I^y." 

It  was  in  an  island,  near  the  centre  of  the  lake,  that  Lady  An* 
gusts  had  fixed  her  residence.  EUenalin,  literally,  '*  the  beautiftd 
island,''  had  been,  from  time  immemorial,  the  burying  phice  of  tha 
chieft  of  Clan«lbin ;  and  her  humble  friends  at  first  regarded  her 
proposal  of  living  among  the  spirits  of  her  anoestan,  aa  snmathing 
bordering  at  once  on  madneew  and  presumption.  OAao  at  midnight 
dreadfiil  screams  had  been  heard  to  issue  from  the  iriand,  and  oAan 
had  a  pafe  blue  light  been  aeen  playing  there,  aaskl  surronnding 
darknesa  Lady  Augusta  had  now  lived  in  Eleenalin  undisturbed  fev 
upwards  of  thirty  years.  Indeed,  her  presence  seemed  to  have  faan- 
iflhed  all  its  supernatural  iithabiiBBls ;  no  sound  waa  now  heard  aavn 
the  wind  howling  amid  the  diflii,  nor  was  any  light  seen,  save  the 
twinkling  of  a  solitary  lamp,  whidi,  streaming  from  the  aattsge  of  tha 
Lady,  shed  its  fiury  ray  on  tlie  still  waters  of  the  lake. 

This  lovely  islet,  of  scarce  half  a  mile  in  cirouraferenoe,  waa  an 
epitome  of  all  the  beauties  of  the  glen.  It  boosted  its  little  enunanoe, 
and  its  tinkling  streamlet;  its  tinyiooAofi,  its  abrupt  difC  and  its 
flowery  sheltered  nook.  It  was  in  one  of  these,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  copses  and  ditSa,  and  only  open  to  a  small  bi^,  that  *<  Tha 
Lady"  had  reared  her  home.  Never  waa  any  spot  more  fitted  to  in* 
spire  the  delightful  home-feeling,  peculiar  to  confined  scenery,  tlian 
this  sweet  recess.  Yet  it  commanded  a  view  of  the  hamlet,  of  hamin 
beings,  their  aflfections,  their  enjoyments,  and  their  ooenpationa ;  with* 
out  which  the  loveliest  scenes  of  nature  exhibit  but  a  rhniiilssi  void. 
This  little  solitary  house  was  inexpressibly  dear  to  Lady  Augusta ; 
it  wsB  the  scene  of  her  unshared  sorrows.  Here  she  spent  a  life  of 
piety  and  benevdence,  and  here  she  hoped  to  find  a  peaeefbl  graven 
Seldom  did  she  quit  her  litde  kingdom,  though  she  received  daily 
visits  from  the  hamlet,  which  waa  at  the  distance  of  a  quariar  of  a 
mile  across  the  lake. 

It  was  still  early  when  Ronald  reached  Bleenalin.  ''TlieLady^ 
had  just  risen,  and  as  he  related  his  adventure,  standmg  bonnet  hi 
hand,  pity  and  wonder  alternately  predominated,  in  her  expwive 
countenance.  "  It  is  indeed  a  very  siruige  drcnraaiance,"  aald  Lady 
Augusta :  *<  And  is  there  nothing  whidi  may  lead  to  a  disoovety  of 
her  friends  f"  She  inquired  stall  more  panicniarly,  but  Ronald  had 
already  told  all  he  knew.  She  begged  him  to  be  sealed,  while  ha 
described  the  appearance  of  the  unfortunate  stranger. 

Thia  was  an  honour  which  Ronald  poaitively  declined.  Woman  of 
all  raaka  in  the  Highlamti  assodaie  together  with  kindnsw  snd  ih* 
nnliMitybntfhraowwnowsr    a  nma,  to  sit  down  io  pwesnoa  of  his 
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hdy ;  Ronald  begged  to  be  excused,  he  better  knew  his  distance. 
He,  however,  described,  the  stranger  as  "very  pale,  and  in  very 
low  order,  with  a  very  tmaU  ftone,  but  good  hair"  whom  Maiy  called 
beautiful,  but  whom  Ronald  thought  not  very  happy  in  point  of  looks ; 
though  he  owned  that  she  was  "  very  like  a  gentlewoman.'* 

Laidy  Augusta  was  accustomed  to  hear  Ronald  and  his  compatriots 
employ  the  same  phrases  in  describing  a  fine  woman  and  a  Hnc  cow, 
and  though  she  perhaps  did  not  place  quite  so  much  merit  in  a  large 
bone  and  high  order,  she  seldom  dissented  from  the  general  opinion. 
After  a  pause  of  some  minutes,  during  which  she  seemed  to  take  no 
cognizance  of  any  surrounding  object,  she  aroSe,  and  wrapping  her- 
self in  a  Highland  cloak,  bade  Ronald  lead  the  way  to  the  shore. 
**  Alone,  a  stranger,  friendless!*'  said  the  Lady,  in  a  tone  which  evinced 
a  deep  and  intimate  sympathy  with  the  condition  of  the  wandering 
female. 

"  Still  the  good  girll  ever  knew,"  said  Lady  Augusta,  addressing 
Mary,  who  sat  nursing  the  little  orphan.  Mary  rose  blushing,  and 
humbly  curtsied  her  thanks. 

Lady  Augusta  almost  started  back  as  she  viewed  the  corpse  of  the 
hapless  stranger.  Many  painful  associations  seemed  to  crowd  to  her 
mind ;  and  she,  who  never  wept  her  own  eorrov^'s,  shed  a  generous 
tear  over  the  woes  of  another.  The  triflin*;  articles  found  on  the  de- 
ceased were  next  submitted  to  inspection.  On  the  picture  she  gazed 
almost  as  earnestly  as  Moome  had  done ;  and  Mary,  unseen,  had 
kissed  off  the  warm  tear  which  had  fallen  on  the  glass — ^fbr  never  did 
catholic  adore  his  tutelar  saint  with  more  devotion  than  Mary  woi^ 
fdiipped  the  Lady. 

A  nurse  had  been  provided  for  the  orphan,  the  sister  of  Allen,  whom 
Mary  had  mentioned  on  the  preceding  night  Allen  was  the  lover 
of  Mary ;  but  two  years  before  tliis  he  had  been  called  out  by  his 
I/tird  as  a  soldier,  with  the  alternative  of  seeing  an  aged  fiither,  a 
widowed  sister,  and  her  infant  children  dispomecwed  of  the  little  patch 
of  land  from  which  they  derived  a  scanty  subsistence,  and  thrown  on 
an  unknown,  unfriendly  world.  Love  and  duty  strove  for  mastery  in 
the  heart  of  Allen ;  but  he  was  now  a  soldier  in  America.  The  fa- 
ther of  Allen  lived  in  another  country ;  that  is,  beyond  a  ridge  of 
stupendous  mountains,  which  in  the  Highlands  are  the  boundaries  of 
what  are  called  countries :  but  he  had  a  sister  married  in  Dunalbin, 
who  had  taken  the  orphan  to  her  boRom.  She  was  very  poor,  btit 
Mary  was  as  generous  as  gentle,  and  her  heart  still  kept  the  promise 
she  had  made  to  her  absent  lover. 

The  hamlet  of  Dunalbin  contained  about  thirty  families,  who 
rented  the  nortli  side  of  the  glen,  and  a  considerable  tract  of  hill  coun- 
try for  summer  grazing,  and  the  posture  of  a  few  sheep.  It  was  one 
of  those  conjunct  farms  bo  common  in  the  Highlands  before  the  in- 
troduction of  sheep  farming,  and  of  which  some  lingering  instances 
yet  remain.  .lis  produce  **  just  gave  what  life  required,"  to  upwards 
of  180  souls,  all  living  together  as  one  great  family ;  all  connected  by 
blood  or  marriage ;  by  a  common  name,  a  common  origin,  and  a  common 
head — the  Chief  of  the  Clan.  That  clan  had  now  no  chief! — but 
memory  clinging  to  all  that  had  once  been  their  pride,  their  grace, 
and  their  glory,  feelingly  supplied  that  want.  This  little  remnant  of 
Macalbin's  clan  Were  united  by  similarity  of  pursuit,  of  condition, 
of  hopes,  of  enjoyments,  of  recollections,  and  of  suflerings— by  every 
afibction  that  endears— and  by  every  bond  which  links  society  in 
harmonious  union.  A  Hi^land  bhtUie,  such  as  it  then  existed,  ai^ 
forded  an  object  of  more  pleasing  contemplation  to  a  mind  of  sensi- 
bility, than  the  fkxsks  of  a  thousand  hills.  The  simple  and  unaccom- 
modated lives  of  the  inhabitants,  their  romantic  virtues,  and  enthusi- 
astic attachment  to  the  Chief  and  the  Clan ;  every  pleasing  peculia- 
rity of  national  mannere,  which  then  marked  them  a  distinct  people — 
a  race  which  society  in  iUi  progress  seemed  to  have  forgotten — unde- 
bosed  by  its  corruptions,  unimpressed  by  its  usages,  still  bearing  tlie 
lojly  character  of  heroic  times---all  combined  to  seize  the  imagination, 
and  to  interest  the  heart  through  its  powerful  medium. 

Jt  might  indeed  have^  been  easy  to  find  a  people  who  practised  a 
more  improved  mode  of  agriculture,  who  better  understood  the  quali- 
ties of  soil,  and  the  uses  of  manure ;  and  who  could  avail  themselves 
of  local  advantages  with  skill  infinitely  superior ;  but  for  purity  of 
manners,  warmth  o£  affeclious,  kindness,  and  courtesy — for  every  so- 
cial virtue,  and  fireside  endearment — ^for  tliat  untutored  elegance  of 
sentiment,  and  love  of  music  and  aong,  which  embellish  all  these,  even 
in  the  lowest  condition  ?'  No ! — it  were  impossible . — ^The  lost  of  the 
clan  were  a  chosen  people,  with  whom  peace  and  love  took  refuge. 
And  the  cow  of  the  fatherless  and  the  widow  was  in  the  fold  of 
the  hhalie ; — Moome's  cow  was  there ;  and  her  little  flock,  rent  free, 
ranged  Ao  hills  of  Glenalbin.  And  what  Moome  received  from 
generosity,  she  bestowed  in  kindness;  for  with  the  wool  of  that  little 
fbck,  and  a  distaff,  which,  tliough  it  performed  little,  never  was  idle, 
Moome  could  clothe  the  orphan  and  the  poor.  If  "Macalbin's  hfood" 
warmed  their  veins,  so  much  the  better ;  for  though  Moome's  charity 
did  not  end  with  the  dan,  it  certainly  began  there. 

Besides  a  share  of  this  social  establishment,  which  Ronald  held  in 
right  of  his  wife,  he  rented  a  croft  in  another  part  of  tlie  glen,  and 
was  what  is  termed  a  "  small  tenant"  He  was  likewise  the  black- 
emitli ;  and  this  trade  had  been  hereditary  in  his  family  from  the  la- 
mented days  when  the  head  of  every  bullock  and  cow  slaughtered 
for  the  chief  was  the  blacksmith's  perquisite.  Few  heads  now  for 
Ranald !  bat  still  his  situation  was  comfortable,  compared  with  the  lot 
<k  his  neighbours.  And  he  was  as  generous  at  rich ;  for  Ronald  now 
informed  the  Lady, "  that  he  had  got  a  caak ;  [no  Highlwider  thinks 


it  necemry  to  add  *  of  whiskey,*}— that  his  wife  could  hare  every 
thing  decent ;  that  some  of  the  women  would  sit  up  all  night  to  help 
her  to  bake  oat-cakes ,  that  all  the  neighbonra  in  the  glen  had  sent 
fowls,  and  cheese ;  that  he  had  looked  out  a  piece  of  wood  for  si 
cofiin ;  and,  finally,  that  he  would  send  his  hone  for  the  Minister, 
who  would  ride  over  on  the  following  day,  which,  if  the  Lady 
pleased,  he  wished  to  fix  for  the  interment  of  the  stranger,  and  th« 
baptism  of  her  child.** 

The  lady  bowed  in  token  of  approhation ;  and  afterwards  added, 
**  You  shall  carry  the  corpse  of  the  stranger  to  Eleenalin.  "Tis  not  fit 
that  her  ashes  should  mingle  with  strangers.  Should  her  friends  ever 
inquire  after  her,  we  may  point  out  where  she  is  laid.  Mary  may 
yet  lead  that  infant  to  weep  at  the  grave  of  its  mother.  *rhere  is  the 
green  knoll  called  Kilechan,  (the  cell,  or  grave  of  Hector)  where  monl- 
den  the  div t  of  the  unfortunate  lover  of  the  Lady  Malbina,  my  remote 
ancestor.  .  Tliere  he  was  surprised,  when  asleep,  by  the  barbarous 
vigilance  of  her  haughty  brothers;  but  I  have  no  spirits  for  that  bloody 
catastrophe.  Snared  be  the  last  asylum  of  unfortunate  love  !*'  The 
lady  raised  her  speaking  eyes,  and  for  a  moment  was  silent  She 
then  resumed — ^'''That  favourite  spot  shall  be  sacred  to  this  lady  and 
her  misfortunes."  These  were  sentiments  dear  to  Highland  pride» 
and  Highland  tenderness.  A  grave  among  the  graves  of  their  ances- 
tors, were  perhaps  the  only  thing  the  people  of  the  glen  would  have 
grudged  to  the  stranger ;  and  that  she  should  suffer  what  to  their  feel- 
ings  appeared  the  worst,  as  it  is  the  most  irremediable  of  evils— sepa^ 
ration  in  death  from  her  kindred — that  she  should  deep  with  ttrangert 
— was  most  afflicting  to  their  prejtidices  and  their  tenderness ;  and 
Ranald,  with  a  bow  more  humble  than  low,  spoke  his  sense  of  hm 
onlooked  for  goodness. 

The  lady  then  took  leave,  and  went  from  hut  to  hnt  ihraogh  die 
hamlet,  visiting  that  little  fiork  which  now  engrossed  all  of  a£fectian 
that  the  grave  had  not  swallowed  up;  all  of  care  that  she  felt  for  any 
thing  of  this  earth. 

Nowise  fatigued  by  previous  exertion,  or  rather  strong  in  her  wish 
to  oblige,  Moome  pn  the  succeeding  night,  oflered  to  watch  by  the 
corpse  of  the  stranger ;  and  Mary,  who  loved  her  for  her  virtues,  and 
adored  her  for  her  traditionary  lore,  gladly  accepted  this  afkr. 

Several  girls  likewif^e  joined  in  this  kindly  meant  attrition  to  the 
dead ;  and  with  many  a  tale  did  Moome  amuse  their  vigil.  On  that 
night  Mary's  soft  nature  wept  over  the  mountain  hunter  who  now  slum- 
bered in  Kilecan,  although  his  venerable  historian  frequently  reminded 
her  that  he  mtm  chief  of  a  clan  who  had  alvi-ays  been  enemies  to  *our^ 
dan,  and  that  to  avenge  his  murder,  his  dan  had  put  to  death  two  of 
Macal  bin's  sons,  and  their  followera,  whom  they  had  surprised  on  e 
hunting  excursion.  Towards  morning  the  young  women  went  to 
their  homes,  and  Mary  was  left  alone  with  hitr  friend. 

*'  Now  do,  dear  Moome,"  said  she,  "  that  wo  are  all  akmet  tell  me 
how  you  met  the  Green  Lady  at  the  head  of  the  Glen,  who  told  you 
all  that  should  ever  happen  to  the  clan  ;  I  once  heard  my  mother  tell 
it,  but  I  should  like  dearly  to  have  it  from  your  own  lips."  Mary 
had  sat  spell-bound  during  the  night,  eagerly  listening  to  what  Ae 
dreaded  to  hear,  the  strange  delight  of  terror  thrillmg  her  sonl,  and 
absorbing  all  her  faculties.  Often  had  she  listened  to  the  same  lelcs, 
but  she  was  now  in  the  chamber  of  death,  and  every  awfnl  eveot 
breathed  deeper  horror.  *'  Now  do,  dear  Moome,  tell  me  f  *  Afoome 
assumed  a  look  of  gravity  and  importance. 

"  You  are  still  too  young  for  that,  Mary." 

"  But,  fay  your  leave,  I  may  never  have  such  an  opportunity,*'  re- 
ified Mary,  **  and  I  shall  be  so  silent."  And  she  held  her  breofli  in 
fearful  expectation,  for  hearing  the  story  from  one  who  had  oommnned 
with  the  spirit,  seemed  nearly  as  awful  as  meeting  it  in  person. 

"  Well  Mary,  I  know  you  are  a  wise  girl  and  a  good ;  end  sure 
enough  that  is  what  concerns  you  as  well  as  me,  and  all  that  are  celled 
Macalbin  ;  so  if  you  promise  to  be  discreet  f  Mary  readily  promiasd ; 
and  Moome  commenced  that  nanotive  in  which  she  felt  a  aolemn 
pride,  and  regarded  as  tlie  most  important  event  of  her  life,  exce]K 
nursing  Donald  Dunalbin. 

"  It  was  ten  yean  after  I  married  Rohan  Macalbin,"  said  Moome. 
"  Rohan's  fatlier  had  been  gHUe  catfiue^*  to  the  old  Laird,  and  Roban 
was  always  about  tho  castle,  where  I  also,  happy  time !  was  nurse  to 
Lady  Augusta,^ — a  child  she  was  then.  So  when  we  mairied,  there 
being  no  |rfacc  for  ns  at  tlmt  time,  Macalbin  gave  us  a  croft  off  hie 
own  fiurm,  Bmachrua  it  was,  and  a  sheeling  at  Glentannor  with  tho 
other  tenants.  Well,  it  wos  about  midsummer,  and  I  had  to  go  to 
the  moss,  I  got  up  very  early  to  have  the  milking  over ;  besides  tho 
weather  was  hot,  and  lowanls  noon  the  cattle  became  restive.  Ah 
Mary,  believe  me  now,  the  weather  is  no  more  like  what  it  was  in 
my  young  days  than  oU  times  are  to  the  new.  It  was  a  lovely,  aersno 
morning ;  the  son  was  not  yet  up,  and  dte  mist  was  low  on  die  hill. 
Och,  well  can  I  ramember  it !  Well,  stepping  through  the  Bmar, 
what  should  I  do  but  miss  my  beads.  Look  at  them,  Miary,  they 
are  real  amber."  Mary  had  seen  them  every  day  in  her  lile ;  but  she 
courteously  examined  them,  and  complimented  Moome  on  dieir  poa> 
session* 

** Beautiful  they  are,  sure  enough,"  replied  Moome.  ''The  very 
day  I  took  home  my  Donald,  my  darling  Dalt  to  the  castle,  did  tho 


*That  peiaon  of  a  Chieftain's  body-guard*  whose  bnaini 
carry  him  over  fords. 
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dear  lady  that  was,  praent  them  to  me  fiom  her  own  neck.  Just  eight 
yeari  he  then  was,  and  such  a  boy !  Oh,  Mary,  you  never  saw  the 
boy  ocNxld  match  him,  dressed  as  he  wbb  that  day  in  a  new  tartan  of 
my  own  making  ^  for  sure  enough  I  was  a  namely  vfeb-tnaker  in  my 
own  time/*  Mary  had  also  heard  this  history  of  the  beads  a  hundred 
times,  but  Highland  courtesy  restrained  her  impatience,  and  Moome 
resumed. 

*'Well,  when  I  came  home,  Rohan  was  still  asleep,  and  I  was 
loathe  to  awake  him,  though  he  should  have  been  up  at  Macalbin's 
peats  long  before  that  So  1  just  stooped  down  and  kissed  poor  Roban, 
(for  I  was  young  then)  thinking  if  he  awoke  it  was  good,  and  if  not 
J  would  let  him  sleep.  So  I  found  my  beads  and  hastened  to  my 
cattle.  And  a  namely /oU  Roban  had  for  a  commoner;  five  tid^ 
ooiM,  besides  other  cows,  and  their  followers,  and  sheep  on  the  hills, 
all  for  ten  shillings,  Saxan  money ;  Roban's  few  services  at  the  peats, 
and  such  as  that,  and  some  duty  fowls  from  myself,  and  a  few  kanJis 
of  yam.  And  to  be  sure  the  Lady  would  say,  '  I  can  know  Unah 
Bruachrua's  yam  from  all  tlie  w<Mnen's  in  the  glen.*  These  were 
her  own  words,  dear  lady.  God  give  her  soul  its  peace  !  and  forbid 
that  I  should  take  pride  to  myself  for  my  spinning ;  for,  no  doubt  many 
a  Macalbin  woman  span  better  than  I,  though  she  would  say  so,  dear 
lady ;  and  God  forbid  that  I  should  belie  the  dead.  Well,  as  1  was 
saying  of  Roban's  fold — but  you  will  notice,  Mary,  there  was  no  sheep 
farms  in  tliose  days — I  was  hastening  on,  gazing  round  me  at  our 
master's  castle,  and  all  our  cattle ;  and  the  smoking  cottages  of  our 
own  clan;  and  praising  himself  for  all  his  goodness,  for  at  that  moment 
my  own  heart '  felt  it,  and  was  full  of  it ; — when  all  at  once,  what 
should  I  see  coming  slowly  towards  me,  just  down  from  Tobermorat 
(the  well  or  spring  of  the  Virgin)  but  a  lady,  so  tall !  so  lovely !  Guess 
yourself  if  I  was  not  in  the  terrors.  She  was  dressed  in  green,  a 
white  tunagf  flowed  from  her  shoulders,  which  was  fastened  Ijy  a 
gold  bioach ;  and  her  fine  yellow  hair — such  hair! — ^hung  round  her. 
I  had  not  recovered  my  terror,  when  she  asked  ray  news.  Trembling, 
I  said  Ihad  none  strange. 

"  *  Were  any  one  to  ask  me  for  news,  I  could  tell  what  would  seem 
strange,'  said  she.  Think  yourself,  Mary,  how  I  trembled,  meeting 
such  a  lady  in  such  a  place,  who  did  not  belong  to  the  family. 

**  *  Don't  fear  me  woman,'  said  she,  *  ask  my  news ;  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  speak  unquestioned.'  It  was  then  I  was  sure  she  was  a 
spirit  All  the  while  she  stood,  her  starry  eyes  fixed  upon  me,  and 
her  arm  wrapped  in  her  tunag. 

"  My  God  preserve  me !  cried  I,  almost  fainting  wit^i  terror. 

**  *  Perhaps  I  adore  that  being  as  much  as  you  do,'  said  she ;  '  Ask 
me  for  news.'  Seeing  she  was  a  good  spirit  I  took  courage,  and  you 
may  be  certain  my  first  question  ^"as  what  would  happen  the  Dunal- 
bin  fiunily. 

**  'Their  race  is  nearly  run,'  said  she,  and  drew  her  hand  across  her 
forehead ;  *  And  now  'tis  finished ! — You  shall  live  and  see  Macalbin 
without  a  foot  of  land,  or  a  hut  in  his  country  to  give  him  shelter^-— 
Tou  shall  yet  see  four  difierent  lairds  divide  Macalbin's  land.  In 
this  glen  3rou  shall  see  fifty  smokes  put  out  in  one  morning !'  Oh, 
Mary,  conceive  my  feelings :  I  forgot  the  awful  being  with  whom  I 
conversed,  and  thought  only  of  Macalbin! 

"  And  his  sons  f — I  cried  in  agony. 

"  *  They  shall  live  while  they  live  between  the  turf  and  tlie  tliatch,* 
said  she.  '  Fifty  years  hence,  and  no  gentleman  shall  bear^the  name  of 
Macalbin^-bnt  a  day  will  come.'  Oh,  Mary,  how  sadly  have  I  seen 
all  this  accomplished!"  and  Moome  wept  anew  the  desolation  of  her 
clan ;  and  then  resumed — '*  Well  yon  may  be  sure  I  thought,  after  all 
I  had  seen  and  heard,  I  was  no  longer  for  this  world,  had  the  spirit 
not  told  I  should  live  too  see— would  that  I  had  died  and  never  seen! 
But  after  a  while  I  asked  what  would  happen  to  Norman  Ballacha- 
dnm,  the  lAird's  brother's  son,  a  cho-oU  of  my  own  he  was,  and  a  gay, 
wild  young  man ;  many  is  the  chase  he  would  give  myself  when  he 
wonld  oome  to  the  hill  with  his  gun,  and  I  a  young  girl  alone  in  the 
ahealing,  end  the  herds  all  out  of  sight 

"  '  He  will  follow  evil,  and  evil  will  pursue  him,'  said  she.  '  He 
-will  go  to  misery  and  his  lands  to  the  Machphersons.'  Mary,  I  thought 
it  a  pity  of  his  Other's  son!"t 

Moome  reserved  the  remaining  part  of  her  vision  to  another  oppor^ 
tCDiitjr,  for  the  spirit  had  communicated  very  copious  information,  and 
now  went  home  to  refresh  her  spirits  with  a  short  sleep,  before  the 
lUneral  of  the  stranger  required  her  attendance. 


*  Milch  cows.  Besides  the  stated  services  to  the  Laird,  and  the 
rant,  whether  paid  in  money  or  in  kind,  the  lady  has  her  claim  on  the 
wife  of  the  tenant,  called,  *'  The  wife's  portion,"  or  due,  consisting  of 
Ibwls,  butter,  yam,  &c.  and  attendance  at  graddtoang,  waulking,  &c. 

t  Tunag,  a  dwrt  mantle,  still  worn  by  old  women  in  some  parts  of 
the  Highlands.  The  pkad  is  only  wom  in  full  dress,  but  the  tunag  by 
ivay  of  a  sha^l.    In  the  distant  isles  this  piece  of  dress  is  called 

I  This  is  an  abridged  account  of  a  vision,  or  rather  spirit,  seen  by  a 
woman  in  one  of  the  isles  a  few  years  ago.  Many  of  her  predictions 
are  already  fulfilled;  she  lives  to  witness  Uie  daily  fulfihnent  of 
others;  and  the  acoomplishment  of  the  whole  is  devoutly  expected  by 
her  aH-believing  countrymen.  With  a  license  common  to  all  ex- 
pounders of  visions,  some  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  above,  to 
rait  particttktt  porpoaes;  but  they  are  very  fbw* 


The  sun  shone  brightly  on  the  following  morning,  when  Ronald 
sent  ofifhis  horse  U>  fetch  the  minister ; — it  was  the  fairest  of  winter 
days:  mild  yet  clear;  and  Ronald,  who  had  the  enviable  talent  of 
appropriating  and  finding  pleasure  in  every  common  blessing,  almost 
flattered  himself  it  had  been  sent  to  grace  the  splendid  funeral  he 
meant  to  give  to  the.  wandering  granger. 

It  was  noon  when  the  minister,  Ronald,  his  wife,  and  daughter, 
together  with  the  orphan  and  his  nurse,  embarked  in  the  same  boat 
that  was  to  convey  the  remains  of  the  stranger  to  her  last  home.  In 
another  boat  was  the  Piper,  who  professionally  attended  the  burial, 
with  Old  Moome,  and  such  other  inhabitants  of  the  hamlet  as  age  and 
virtue  had  rendered  most  respectable.  Sevenil  other  boats,  from  the 
farms  round  the  lake,  promiscuously  crowded  with. men  and  women, 
closed  the  procession ;  for  at  that  time  the  custom  of  females  attending 
funerals  still  prevailed,  though  now  aImo»t  fallen  into  disuse. 

The  little  vessels  glided  slowly  over  the  lake,  the  dashing  of  the 
oars,  measured  by  the  melancholy  notes  of  the  bagpipe,  whose  long" 
drai\-n  dolorous  tones,  imitating  the  expr<jssion  of  human  sorrow,  now 
died  away  in  fiiint  hollow  murmurs,  and  again  burst  on  the  ear  wiih 
all  the  broken  impetuosity  of  impassioned  grief  It  wd«  a  scene  or 
powerful  interest ;  ond  the  poor  llighlnnders,  whose  passions  ore  all 
of  the  liveliest  and  most  ardent  kind,  and  susceptible  of  any  impulser 
through  the  medium  of  their  national  music,  appeored  grieved  in  a 
manner  which  to  a  stranger  must  ^ave  seemed  either  affected  or  ab- 
surd. But  it  was  not  the  simple  feeling  of  pity  for  the  untimely  fato 
of  tlie  unfortunate  wanderer,  though  they  truly  mourned  her  destiny ; 
it  was  not  merely  tlie  helpless  state  of  the  infiint  orphan,  though  their 
hearts  tenderly  allowed  his  claim  ;  it  was  the  remembrance  of  other 
years  that  swept  over  their  minds  wth  a  power  so  strong,  yet  so  ten- 
der— it  was  the  view  of  that  sacred  isle  where  reposed  Uie  dust  of 
their  chiefs,  those  departed  heroes  who  had  advanced  tVe  name  of 
Macalbin  to  a  high  pitch  of  glory  among  the  clans  of  the  country;  if 
was  the  venerable  figure  of  the  lady,  who  stood  alone  on  the  beach, 
like  the  guardian  genius  of  the  place.  Tho  lady,  the  last  of  Macal- 
bin's line,  deserted  in  her  old  age !  it  was  the  hills  of  their  folhers  ? 
those  lofty  mountains  which  for  ages  immemorial  had  been  the  scene 
of  their  departed  glory~-that  combined  to  awaken  the  high  and  solemn 
enthusiasm  of  the  national  character:  but  above  all,  it  was  tho 
"  Cronach  of  Macalbin,"  that  touched  a  chord  in  every  bosom,  which 
vibrated  the  deepest  tones  of  sorrow ;  and  the  last  of  the  clan  wept 
together  as  they  slowly  approached  the  ground  which  in  their  eyes  « 
was  hallowed. 

Lady  Augusta  bowed  a  silent  welcome,  and  the  mourning  train 
proceeded  to  her  cottage.  There  they  halted.  They  would  first  wit- 
ness the  baptism  of  the  orphan,  for  the  presence  of  the  inanimate  mo- 
ther was  dear  to  superstitions  tenderness. 

"  Let  him  be  named  Norman,"  said  the  lady ;  "  it  was  the  name  of 
him  who  last         it  was  the  name  of  the  youngest  son  of  Macalbin." 

Tears  were  all  the  reply ;  and  the  simple  ceremony  was  performed. 
The  lady  kissed  and  blessed  tho  little  orphan  whom  she  took  to  her 
arms. 

"  Be  thou  happier  than  he  whose  name  thou  bearest."  Had  the 
lady  added  another  word,  her  feelings  might  have  overpowered  that 
habitual  self-control  she  struggled  to  maintain,  and  she  gave  the  infant 
to  the  attendants.  The  sleeping  innocent  was  carried  round  the 
kindly  circle,  receiving  mingled  embraces  and  benedictions ;  and  they 
proceeded  to  the  spot  set  apart  as  a  last  refuge  for  the  misfortunes 
of  his  mother. 

**  She  is  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come,"  said  the  lady,  as  bend- 
ing over  the  grave,  she  wiped  away' a  sympathising,  and  not  ungrate- 
ful tear.  **  Blessed  are  they  who  die  in  youth,  they  are  at  rest  from 
trouble."  Her  mind  reverted  to  her  early  sorrows,  and  another  tear 
trembled  on  her  eye-lash. 

The  shovelled  earth  now  rattled  hollowly  on  the  coffin.  That 
ghastly  sound ! — ^for  a  moment  it  chilled  the  current  of  life  in  ever^'- 
bosom.  Gradually  it  became  more  obtuse ;  some  of  the  attendants 
wept,  aiid  the  earth  was  fast  closing  over  oil  that  had  been  mortal  oT 
the  early  victim  of  misfortune.  Another  minute  and  it  was  all  over? 
and  the  sweeping  blast  strewed  the  lingering  yellow  leaves  of  autumn 
on  the  tarf  which  wrapped  her  cold  remains.  The  Highlanders  bowed 
profoundly,  and  slowly  retired  from  the  grave. 

The  lady  kept  the  infant  Norman,  his  nurse,  and  Mary,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day ;  and  the  rest  of  the  party  proceeded  to  Ronald's- 
bam,  where  the  feast  was  spread.  Trout  of  the  lake,  grona©  from  the* 
moors,  the  fowls,  cheese,  and  other  raral  dainties,  contributed  by 
friendly  neighbours  on  similar  occasions,  furnished  a  table  in  the  wil- 
derness ;  and  by  the  potent  aid  of  Ronald's  shell,  a  scene  very  difi^r-^ 
ent  from  the  preceding  was  exhibited.  It  was  the  second  act  of  a 
Highland  funeral. 

The  news  of  a  stranger  lady,  whom  Ronald,  the  smith,  had  fiwmd  in' 
Glenlenan,  spread  like  wildfire  over  the  district,  with  many  wonder- 
ful exaggerations.  It  was  said  he  had  found  a  great  sum  of  mooey 
in  her  possession;  that  her  friends  had  committed  her  to  his  care^— « 
thousand  things  were  said,  but  conjecture  was  at  last  exhausted ;  fbr 
montlis  and  years  passed  away,  and  no  inquiry  was  ever  made  after 
the  wandering  female. 

Meanwhile  the  little  orphan  remained  in  happy  unconsciousness, 
under  the  protection  of  the  warm-hearted  motmtaineeit;  and  gradually 
the  lovely  infant  ripened  into  a  bkx)ming  boy,  and  in  Glenalbin  gaily 
sported  away  those  first  blest  days  when  innocence  smiles  on  the  joys 
of  infoncy. 
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Noflnan*  now  nearly  tix  yeui  dd,  wm  wuvenaUy  known  fay  die 
•ItpellatioQ  of  "  the  lady's  child ;"  and  was  beeome  ao  general  a  &• 
ironrite  in  Oonalbin,  that  in  every  hoivel  he  might  haye  ibund  a  home, 
and  in  every  individual  a  friend  and  protector.  And  Notman  waa 
alao  Piper  Hugh's  peU  and  Moome's  darUng  f  and  nevar  had  ao  much 
love  been  lavished  on  happy  childhood.  The  afiections  of  his  ftiih- 
fill  Mary  were  now  bound  up  in  him;  for  peace  had  ibr  three  years 
been  ctmcluded  with  America ;  every  war-worn  soldier  had  retomed 
to  his  £unily ;  AHan  was  not  known  to  have  shaved  a  soldier's  bed* 
siiU  Mary  heard  not  of  her  lover.  Mary,  besides  numberless  penonal 
attractions,  was  an  heiress,  and  many  suitors  contended  U>r  her  ftir 
hand ;  but  faithful  to  the  memory  of  her  unfortunate  lover,  she  steadily 
rejected  every  offer,  and  seemed  regardless  of  that  odious  epithet  Old 
llud,  a  most  ungmteful  sound  to  the  ears  of  a  young  Highlanid  woman. 
Ronald,  who  was  moat  desirous  to  see  his  daughter  married,  waa  cer- 
tainly surprised,  and  even  provoked  by  her  obstinacy.  **  3ut  she  is  a 
good  girl  for  all  that,"  tlvnight  he,  *'  and  certainly  has  little  of  her 
mother's  temper;*'  £br  that  good  woman  still  used  gentle  remooatranoes, 
whan  Ronald's  social  feelings  kept  him  late  at  &i«B  and  funerals. 

The  only  servant  of  Lady  Augusta,  a  stout  Highland  girl,  who 
rowed  a  small  skiff  every  momioig  to  Dunalbin,  usually  took  the  boy 
hack  virith  her ;  and  the  cherub  free  of  little  Norman  waa  now  the 
chief  attraction  of  the  lady's  breakfast  table  The  lady  wished  that 
hm  should  conveiM  faauliarly  in  EngUsh  fxom  his  earliest  infancy,  an 
aoQomplishment  not  to  be  learned  in  Dunalbin,  where  the  only  Ian* 
guage  was  pure  Gaelic  She  was  not,  however,  inflected  with  tha 
Muonable  fear  which  now  reigns  in  most  Highland  familiea;  aha 
waa  old  fashioned  enough  to  think  that  there  was  nothing  very  hoiri* 
bla  or  vulgar  in  a  mountain  child  lisping  the  **°cyfle**  of  the  mowii- 
laina-*in  a  Highlander  being  perfectly  aoqiuaintad  with  the  anaigetae 
idiom  of  his  native  land.  She  even  felt  somethiiy  like  contempt  for 
those  modem  renegadoes  who  pride  themselves  in  real,  and  oftao  oa 
afiected  ignorance  of  all  that  it  shoukl  be  their  boast  lo  know. 

Little  Norman  now  spoke  English  and  Gaelic  with  equal  fluency; 
and  usually  recounted  to  the  lady,  in  the  former  tongue,  the  fairy  talea 
with  which  old  Moome  entertained  him  in  the  latter.  Oflen*  whaft 
in  relating  hia  little  stories,  a  flash  of  intelligence,  like  a  wandering 
annheam,  would  light  up  his  childiih  features,  and  give  a  transienl 
gbmpae  of  the  future  man ;  the  lady  would  for  a  moment  imagiwi  a 
wild,  viaionary,  flitting  resemblance  to  all  she  had  ever  loved  and 
loat;  and  gaxe,  sigh*  and  gently  diamias  him.  Indeed  she  waa  now 
so  much  attached  to  the  child  that  it  was  with  reluctance  she  ever 
saw  him  depart  fjXMn  Eleenalin ;  but  she  could  not  damp  his  gay  spi- 
rita,  by  making  him  the  melancholy  sharer  of  bar  solitary  evenings: 
and  from  the  example  of  her  humble  neighboura  ahe  had  nothing  to 
fear  for  her  young  protegee.  They  weia  poor  iadaed,  aceoading  lo 
the  generally  received  notions ;  and  the  pedantry  of  knowledge  might 
faaue  deemed  them  ignorant :  but  they  had  no  taint  of  vulgarity,  ao 
mean  servility;  their  deference  to  rank  waa  the  homage  of  aenliment; 
no  suriy  aelfishnem ;  none  of  those  coarse  features  of  charaoter  which 
distinguish  the  peasantry  of  other  countries. 

It  waa  in  a  fine  evening  ia  the  end  of  March,  when  Norman,  break* 
ing  wildly  from  the  aervaitf  of  the  lady,  who  had  rowed  him  aahora^ 
tr^piked  away  light  aa  the  bieesa  that  flitted  over  the  lake,  to  the  cot> 
tige  of  Moome. 

The  cottage  of  Mooaae  waa  the  theatre,  the  opeia  house,  and  thia 
baU  room  of  Dunalbin.  Every  night  a  rosy  smiling  group  might  be 
seen  encircling  the  fire  of  turf  which  blazed  cheerily  in  the  middle 
of  her  hut ;  a  group  that  united  social  eryoyment  with  individual  use- 
fulness, and  gayly  blended  mirth  with  industry.  Young  woman  were 
aaen  buiily  turning  their  wool-wheels,  girls  still  younger  knitting  or 
carding.  Even  playful  ioftnta,  their  fhiiy  toils  well  repaid  by  Moaaaa'a 
tales,  seated  in  every  comer,  would  tease  wool  and  listen,  smiling  over 
their  voluntary  labour;  while  the  young  men,  returned  from  their 
daily  occupations,  would  employ  thenaelvea  in  making  Itragnas, 
wooden  dishes,  rude  basketa,  twisting  ooarw  bents  into  lOpes,  to  be 
applied  to  various  uses,  Aaking and  repairing auch  netsaa  were  wanted 
in  the  fishery  of  the  lake :  "  each  by  the  lass  he  loved,"  swelled  tha 
choral  song,  or  listened  with  deep  attention  to  the  chanted  kgendary 
haUad,  and  the  tale  of  other  times;  the  traditionary  record  of  anoeatral 
glory,  the  spirit^tirring,  and  ofV-reoounted  exploits  of  Clan^hin. 

It  waa  a  scene  of  this  kind,  a  scene  of  simple  and  natuial  ei\jay- 
mant,  that  the  distant  halloo  of  Norman  interrapted,  aa  he  flew  up  ^ 
green  slope  from  the  margin  of  the  lake. 

•'  That  is  my  boy,"  said  Mary,  while  her  eyes  shot  a  gleam  of  da- 
lig^  She  had  but  slightly  participated  in  the  sociality  of  the  even- 
ii^  for  bar  heart  was  heavy.  She  thought  of  him  who  waa  **  far 
away,"  at  tines  she  thought  of  him  aa  still  Uvmg,  and  it  waa  a  hope 
which  rather  distracted  than  tranquillized  her  mind :  yet  Mary  in  bar 
twm  aning  to  ballad,  but  it  was  in  unison  with  the  feeling  of  ihe 
monMBt ;  a  aimpto  Gaelic  ditty,  composed  by  a  wonuuift  a  native  of 
tha  glen,  some  years  befbre,  on  a  very  roalanoholy  oocaaioii.  In 
Uhb  IbUowiag  lines  it  is  rather  imitated  than  tzaosiated;  lor  Gaelic 
**  ibon^ts  that  breathe,"  can  only  be  truly  oonveyed  in  tha  glowing 
pialwad  words  of  tha  mountain  tongue. 

BALLAD. 

Oh»  oold*  cold,  bk»wa  tba  wintiy  blasl^ 

Tha  anow  ftUa  on  my  chaak ; 
All  skunbar  in  the  araa  of  lovVf 

But  a  giaya  ia  all  I  •aek' 


Fffr  wiUljr  blaw  iha  hkatof^ 
My  tme-lova  croaa'd  the  aeai 

Ami  oold  ha  liea  in  Iha  anas  oidmSk, 
Far,  lar  fioaa  bona  and  ma. 


fkm  haavan  praaerre  miaa  orpten 
Sweet  pledge  of  aweeter  love, 

Diar  image  af  a  hapfem  warn, 
O  may'at  thou  happiai  proval 


btr. 


WiU  haavaA  piotact  mina  orphan  bigri 
WiU  angab  be  hk  guard  f— 

Hapa  brightana  in  hia  avmy  aya^ 
A  mother'a  prayer  ia  heard. 


Than  fut  thee  wall,  mine  orphaa 

Sweet  babe  of  many  taar% 
Thy  father's  love,  thy  mothtt's  jays-^ 

Haavan  shield  thine  infant  yaai» 

Fat  I  must  to  my  trua*lova'a  giava 

AcRMs  the  stomy  deep ; 
rU  atiaidt  ma  on  hia  hallowed  aod. 

And  ao  aonndly  I  ahall  alaap. 

Moona,  whom  native  oourteay  taught  tadxvida  hat  attantiaiiai 
her  youthfiil  gufata  with  punctiiioqs  nicety,  had  addrtasad  haiaalf  i» 
Mary,  hot  hw  aoul  waaaad;  and  MooBM'a  next  tale  waa  that  of  «*8ir 
Bertram  and  Maigarat  the  fair  i^'  for  MoeoM,  though  no  mataphyairiaii, 
had  a  elew  to  all  tiM  aaysterious  workingi  of  iha  human  heart 

It  was  a  Saxon  tale:  Sic  Bertram,  a  k^ht  ci  Am  cmai^  hadanoaem 
a  time  gone  to  tha  holy  land,  leaving  hia  lady,^air  Maigaiet,  ta  pten 
in  aolitude.  Twenty  yearn  bad  he  been  absent,  and  he  waa  anivar* 
sally  believed  to  have  fallen  into  the  handa  of  tha  Foul  jPhjanau 
Maigarat  devoted  herself  to  hia  memory ;  shut  henelf  up  in  har  caa- 
tie,  saying  prayeia  for  tha  repose  of  his  aoul,  and  working  hia  exploifla 
on  tapeatiy  with  her  maidena.  But  Heaven  preaerved  its  knight,  and 
ha  returned  to  reward  with  incraaaed  affection,  tha  auflbring  an 
atancy  of  the  *«  Fair  Margaret." 

Mary  wept  at  the  recital,  taut  her  heart  waa  aoothad ;  and 
ahe  heard  the  gleeaome  about  thai  announced  her  little  Nown— ,  sian 
was  alnwat  happy. 

'*God  hlwB  tha  boy !"  cried  Mooma,  aa  Notman  boandad  inta  tha 
nuddla  of  tha  eiicla,  and  kksed  his  **  UeAmr^r  {hxde  malfaaa)  te 
so  he  named  Mary,  and  praaisd  his  cherub  Up  to  tha  hairy  dwak 
of  hii  "  dear,  dear  Hugh  Piper."  He  then  saluted  the  whola  cirdb, 
and  delivered  the  kind  remembrances  of  his '« Lady  Mother,"  and  her 
inquiries  about  Hugh's  ihaaaBatism,  and  Moome'a  eye^  and  tha  fbat 
of  Catharine^  the  daughter  of  Catharine,  which  ^d  been  bmmt  Bm 
then  seated  himaelf  with  the  younger  children,  and  the  wall  teaaed 
waal  waa  aoon  acatlared  about,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  Mooaaa,  and 
the  inaxprcasible  delight  of  Hugh  Piper.  But  the  reetlesa  vivacity  of 
his  temperament  soon  requirsd  other  amusement ;  and  creeping  ahi^ 
behind  Moome,  he  snatched  the  flax  fiam  her  distafi;  and  lookii^ 
ardily  in  her  face,  playfully  held  it  lo  tha  flame,  and  alftarnstaly 
drew  it  back. 

*' Now  Moomia  I  ahall  ham  it,"  said  ha, '« unless  you  pramlaa  ta  tail 
ma  the  tale  of  tha  *atnnger  laify,*  who  waa  biuied  at  Kilarfaan  kmgw 
bng  ago,  when  I  waa  but  a  Uttla  child.  I  waa  there  to-day  alana. 
and  puUed  all  thaae  primauaaa  on  tha  foiiy^knall,"  and  he  took  a  hand- 
ful of  wild-AnmiB  finm  his  Highland  bonnet  **  I  knew  every  ataijr 
of  every  raek  in  the  glan  but  that.  Coase  now,  that's  a  dear 
So  you  wan't!  well,  hare  it  goes ;  once,  twice."  and  he  held  the 
to  the  flame.  **  Slay  than,  young  rogue,"  said  Maome,  while  her 
gUstaned,  and  every  one  exchanged  saefa  a  look!  Hugh  aroaa ; 
out,  and  again  retumed.  Noman  leaned  againat  Mary  in  tlsa  i 
of  deep  attention,  wh£e  ahe  atopped  her  wheel,  and  twisted  her  fingers 
into  the  light  auburn  hair  that  hung  over  has  green  tartan  dress.  Bn* 
Moome  remained  silent ;  every  one  wore  an  air  of  raatraint^  and  Nas^ 
man  aaw  that  aometfaing  was  conaealed. 

*'  Do,  Morag  dear,  pot  on  tha  potaJoea,"  said  Mooma  at  length,  "It 
mast  be  time,  since  Narman  ia  cobm."  "  That  is  tha  story  then  tT 
said  he  haughtily — ^  Well,  my  lady  mother  ahall  tell  me  t^^manow." 
Norman  scorned  to  intreat  a  second  time ;  even  the  flax  was  safe,  fbr 
he  disdained  to  bum  flie  flax  of  an  ill-natured  old  woman  who  refused 
to  tell  him  a  story  he  was  anxious  to  hear. 

Momg,  whoae  turn  it  had  been  to  be  tha  aervant  for  the  nigHt,  aoon 
eaacnled  har  busiiinas  Tha  smoking  potatoaa  were  anptiad  into  m 
daar,  nmnd  whioh  avery  cma  pronuacuously  ranged,  and  partook  of « 
sasial,  if  not  lusariant  maaL  It  vsaa  Satorday,  and  Mooma,  wboan 
piety  allowed  e£  no  dancing  with  which  die  other  mghm  of  the  weak 
oAea  oonoluded,  fblhvwad  die  young  people  to  tha  door,  widi  minglad 
hlnaainga  and  good  nighte.  Each  waa  taking  off  hia.aeveial  way^ 
when  Norman  suddenly  remembered  a  heap  of  husks  which  ha  oare»>^ 
fully  collected  during  tha  preceding  week,  while  tha  yoang  vasmaiL 
wiaia  skatohing  dieir  flax.  It  was  no  sooner  mentioned  than  ovary 
litda  urchin,  .who,  overpowered  widi  sleep,  had  bean  nesdiqg  in  thn 
arms  of  hia  sistsr,  leaped  ta  die  grsund.  Tha  heap  waa  soea  ftmad, 
and  Norman,  a^ioieing  in  die  wttk  of  deatmction,  cairiad  Xttb  brand,, 
and  aat  fire  ta  dm  BrafcM,  which  aoan  flamed  to  tha  haavanai  waof 
a  brilliant  sparide  flying  oflf  tiha  blna  circialadiv< 
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Abottfi  and  jojrful  scolamtiflni  pf  lb*  jroutiiiia  ptity  vvfao  iMped 
Ihiougb  the  flfunoB,  dragged  axid  poshed  wob  oUmt  u  ft  wtoton  Qua»- 
£yeo  the  venerable  %tire  of  Moojne,  m  the  Jeexied  on  bar  etalT,  ber 
fturjDentB  gleeuning  in  ibe  blaze  that  ruddied  bar  iilver  ]ook»,  wae 
iDiufficieQt  \o  proieet  a  fiivouriie  cat  which  bad  ibUowed  her  to  ibe 
scene  of  reveh^.  U  was  rudel)r  thrown  into  the  flamas  by  a  little  mis- 
cbiaroQs  boy  of  the  sania  age  as  Norman,  who.  |)eioeiviog  the  danger 
of  the  &vourite,  darted  into  the  daoies  and  rescued  the  terrified  gri- 
malkin, which  he  restored  to  its  angry  mistress.  Nonaan  had  now 
ihrgol  his  quarrel  with  Moome,  and  while  she  patted  his  bead,  and 
sagely  predicted  "*  that  he  would  yet  be  a  gentleman^  when  the  gnss 
waveid  over  her  grave  that  said  so,"  he  repeatedly  asked  if  she  thougbt 
bis  "  lady  mother,"  would  see  the  Bratckd. 

Hugh's  pipe  now  struck  up  its  gayest  lUt,  and  by  the  blaze,  every 
one  was  jigging ;  bnt  Nonnan  bad  recollected  an  omiawon,  and  run- 
oing  to  Mary,  begged  her  to  hold  him  up  high  in  her  arms  till  he 
niade  a  speech.  Maiy  complied,  and  smiling  upon  the  crowd  below, 
be  desired  the  girls  to  meet  in  Ronald's  bam  next  Monday,  (o  waulk 
blankets  for  the  lady.  "  You,  Mary-bane,  Catharine,  Flora,  Maigaret- 
roy,  Anna-tugh,  all  o{  you  {  come  all  I  idl !"  Loudly  echoing,  all .'  all ! 
tb^y  dispersed,  while  Nonnan  kissed  Mooma  and  the  piper,  and  bound- 
ingintD  the  anns  of  Mary,  was  carried  away. 

Th«  oewB  of  the  waulhing  was  a  happy  bearing  ibr  Mooma*  At 
such  meetings  she  presided  in  all  her  power  and  glory ;  and  as  the 
piper  conducted  her  to  her  hat,  she  could  not  fi>rbear  expressing  bar 
imfeigned  pity  tot  the  Lowlanders,  whom,  what  are  called  fiojHnilU 
and  fvUing-mSU,  precluded  irom  all  the  social  delights  of  beating  and 
•ktttcbiD£ — the  blaze  of  a  bretchel,  and  above  all  the  superlative  joys 
of  a  wawdng.  Moome  had  not  the  remotest  idea  but  that  the  modes 
of  liie  by  which  she  was  surrounded,  were  not  only  the  happiest,  but 
the  best  and  most  enviable ;  and  never  thought  of  the  Lowlandeis 
but  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  pity  and  contempt.  The  piper  waa  ooor 
vjnced  that  they  were  the  best,  but  by  no  means  quite  so  certain  that 
tbay  were  so  esteemed ;  and  bis  ieeUngs  for  lowlaodaia  were  those 
of  dislike  and  disdain. 

Hugh  Piper,  the  prasept  favourite  of  Norman,  and  the  fiutbfitl  fiA- 
lower  in  afler  life  of  all  bis  varied  fortunes,  the  inand,  the  eouneeUor, 
tbe  felk)w-8uflerer,  was  a  person  of  somowbal  singular  efaaraeter. 
Hugh  was  a  bachelor,  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  boasted  the  proud 
distinction  of  being  tbe  lineal  desoandaot  of  tbe  "high  hereditary 
piper"  of  Clan«lbin,  And  the  talent  had  not  degeoemied  in  Uagb, 
who  WIS  esteemed  one  of  tbe  first  playenof  (be  bagpipe  io  tbe  Higb^ 
kodi  or  the  Isles.  Hugh  was  moreover  an  exquisite  performer  on  tbe 
Tiolin,  an  eminent  hunter,  and  a  skilful  ^ber.  Tbe  lady,  with  whom 
he  lived  in  bis  boyhood,  bad  bestowed  some  pains  on  his  educatioo, 
iDtendiog  him  for  a  schoolmaster  to  tbe  hamlet ;  but  this  was  an  oocur 
pation  little  suited  to  hii  habits,  and  perhaps  beneath  the  dignity  of 
"  tbe  biffb  bei^itaxy  piper,"  One  seldom  makes  progress  in  what  is 
despised  f  and  the  piper  bad  no  great  opinion  of"  clerkly  skill."  In 
ibort,  Hugh  bad  no  capacity  ^r  learning ;  and  now,  in  bis  fbrtiotfa 
year,  be  remained  as  ignorant  as  infiuiey  of  evory  thing  beyond  the 
mountains,  Only,  be  knew  io  general  that  the  Saxons  were  a  eelflsb, 
affeminate,  grovelling  race,  mangrHa  and  dounge$,  creaaires  of  yesta^ 
day }  whose  contempt  of  bis  country  be  repaid  with  Isofi^  looni, 
Vfigm  be  hated  somewhat  leas  than  tbe  clan  of*  ■■,  (which  erery 
Macalbin  i»  born  and  bound  to  bate.)  but  despised  infinitely  more. 
But  though  the  most  violent  of  elansmen,  Hugh  was  tbe  moat  kind* 
hearted  of  men,  9V9ry  individual  of  tbe  abhorred  clan,  or  the  despiaed 
country,  with  whom  he  chanced  to  meet,  proved  an  except&QO  Io 
tbe  general  rule,  till,  like  many  other  good  rules,  it  was  mom  spoken 
of  than  acted  upon.  On  every  thing  witbin  his  limited  sphere,  bis 
observation  was  singularly  acate*  Hie  mind  giaaped  firmly  at  every 
object  with  which  it  came  into  eootact,  and  abbougb  bis  views  were 
seldom  comprehensive,  tbey  were  often  true,  and  always  original 
And  m  these  Hugh  would  reason  with  all  tba  ioacouracy  of  enthusi* 
•am,  and  speak  with  all  the  natural  aloquenoe  of  stioog  fteling. 
Hugh  poawned,  in  a  high  degree,  that  whimsical  combination  of 
ibrowdness,  simpli(»ty,  and  humour,  wbieh  eharocteriMs  aoany  of  his 
countrymen ;  and  like  them,  his  fint  passion  was  clanship.  Bat  to 
these  national  features  of  mind,  be  added  some  that  were  peculiarly 
Ids  own.  Among  these  was  an  unbounded  fondness  for  children. 
Hugh  was  admirably  skilled  in  all  their  little  sports;  a  most  ingenious 
ibbvieator,  and  a  very  generous  diatribuCor  <k  loy-boats,  bows  and 
•flows,  abmays,  and  aldeiwtree  gons;  and  he  was  as  lealous  in  sharing, 
•I  in  promoting  their  games,  fiur  he  still  possessed  the  wild  spirits, 
Open  afbctions,  and  af«)ess  manners  of  ohUdhood.  Hugh  never  passed 
•  baaal  tfaioket  without  thinking  how  wall  they  liked  fUberta,  nor 
rJisbed  a  hill  withaut  thinking  how  droll  th^  looked  when  they 
stained  their  oheeks  with  bilberries.  No  wonder  then  diat  the  piper 
was  earassed,  and  loved,  and  called  **  Uncle  Hugh"  by  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  glen.  But  Hugh  was  endeared  to  every  age,  fi>r  his  was 
(he  most  social,  friendly,  careless,  and  dbinterested  of  all  created 
IMture% 

Yel  Hugh  was  a  man  of  maoy  failinsi.  If  to  spend  whole  days, 
iDd  abnoft  every  day,  in  sporting  with  ohildm,  ranging  the  hiUs  for 

rie,  not  worth  (in  tliat  country)  the  priea  of  the  powder— ^nittiiv 
stoncH^tbiowiog  the  bammer<— playiiig  the  ihinny^piping  at  this 
wedding,  and  tho  other  ioteimontt  or  «vaii  in  kMPging  in  the  son, 
pmswilg  tim  vagaiiei  of  •  wancon  ftnoy.  to  iho  «ttar  neglaet  of  every 
inportaiit  nooemi-Hf  all  tbia  was  idJwiw  and  My»  Hngb  wis  m^ 
depd  very  idle,  and  very  fboliih. 


and  bess^ht  dia  wndUag,  an  occasiwi  of  joy  «il 
MeoBM'a  vesy  best  soogs  were  resenrad  ftr  wmJkmgt;  ioA  at 
these  aoeial  neetinsB  the  spirit  of  giadness  was  oAsn  poured  Ibrth  in 
extemporary  verse. 

A  Highland  wanlking  ie  a  very  primitive,  and  to  some,  a  highly 
interesting  speetaicie.  On  eueh  oocasidiis  the  young  women  ibr  many 
miles  around  the  theatre  of  action  (generally  a  bam)  assemble,  and 
contrive  to  enjoy  a  holiday,  while  they  dischaige  the  duties  of  good 
neighbourhood.  These  meetings  consist  exclusively  of  females,  and 
some  experienced  matron  presides,  not  more  to  direct  than  to  animate 
their  laboors ;  for  she  is  oflen  hevBelf  a  poet  and  a  composer  of  nide 
melodies,  and  is  always  eminently  skilled  in  music  and  song — ihe 
soul  and  charm  of  a  wanlking.  Animated  by  exercise,  brilliant  spirits, 
and  many  inspiring  assoctaticMis,  the  hoary  dame  and  her  attendant 
maidens,  while  breathing  forth  the  lively  effusions  of  native  feeling, 
through  the  enchanting  medium  of  iheir  wild  naticmal  melodies,  form 
a  very  striking  groapu  From  dus  primitive  custom  is  derived  the 
pnctice,  common  even  in  the  highest  circles  where  Geelie  song  is 
intmduoed,  of  singing  round  united  handkerchiefik* 

It  may  easily  be  believed  that  Moome,  who  was  prime  mover  in 
every  important  opemtion,  shone  forth  at  such  seasons  with  resplendent 
glory.  Alike  respectable  for  age,  experience,  and  eagaci^,  evety 
thing  was  guided  by  her  advice,  and  submitted  to  her  direction.  Tbe 
dying  of  cloth,  or  of  3ram  for  die  lorfan,  was  performed  under  her 
immediate  inspection ;  in  making  new  aettt  her  fancy  was  allowed  to 
be  inimitable ;  though  some  of  the  girls  began  to  think  she  was  rather 
partial  to  the  brilliant  yellow,  and  the  resplendent  scariet  At  the 
making  of  the  great  hammoM  cheese,  and  salting  of  the  winter  Jibf, 
while  a  Mart  had  been  annually  slaughtered  in  the  MoKe,  Mooma 
always,  presided.  Then,  in  nursing  the  sick,  or  curing  die  maimed 
she  was  equally  skilful— had  a  thousaiui  cAarms  against  every  disease 
to  wfaieh  man  or  beast  is  liable,  possessed  the  power  of  averting,  or 
rather  counteracting  the  baneful  effects  of  the  «vt{  eyty  and  of  making 
a  cow  yield  her  milk  to  a  strange  calf.  Moome  eonld  besides  expound 
dreams  on  the  most  scientific  principles ;  and  tell  fortunes  either  fiom 
the  grounds  of  a  tea^cup,  or  in  the  more  ancient  maimer,  from  die 
shoiilder.bone  ef  a  sheep.  At  making  Gaelic  ritjrmes,  none  in  the 
glen.-.Hn  a  glen  where  all  were  poet»-~excelled  Moome ;  and  a  more 
extensive  collection  of  the  tales  of  Ossum  Maeh-Fingdl,  and  every 
ancient  bard,  was  in  the  possession  of  no  person  in  the  higblanda 
With  die  genealogy  of  aH  die  neighbouring  clans  she  was  indmately 
aequainted ;  but  for  the  Clam  !— the  clan  of  Macalbin  .'—Moome  could 
have  run  up  from  Sir  Nonnan  to  Albin,  the  first  of  the  line  with  more 
ease  and  quickness  than  a  Catholic  priest  repeats  his  pater-noster. 
These  talents  and  powers,  and  the  virtues  they  adorned,  could  not 
foil  to  recommend  Moome  to  her  clan  and  kindred ;  she  was  univer- 
sally loved,  and  revered  as  an  oracle  from  whom  there  was  no  appeal. 
Nor  waa  any  wished. 

The  giris  were  gathered  to  the  loemZfa'n^,  and  Norman,  with  a  group 
of  rosy  ragged  children,  was  seated  in  a  comer  of  the  bam  wanlking 
an  oli  liandkerchief,  arid  Joining  his  infant  voice  in  the  choral  swell, 
when  the  barking  of  dogs  was  heard ;  as  the  barking  of  dogs  always 
announced  a  stranger,  a  rare  and  interesting  object  in  a  secluded  glen, 
Norman  sprung  up,  and  hastened  along  the  path.  At  a  considerable 
disfance  he  perceived  the  stranger.  Driving  forward  the  pebUea 
stMwed  in  the  path,  Norman  ran  to  meet  him.  It  was  a  soldier :  hii 
regimental  rags  fluttefred  in  die  wind,  and  his  shoulden  were  loaded 
with  a  knapsack. 

"  Welcome !  a  thouaand  times !"  cried  Norman  In  Gaelic.   *' Thank  % 
you  my  dear/'  replied  the  soldier;  "Your  appearance  is,  I -hope, 
ominioos  of  good — ^yoo  are  the  first  soul  I  have  met  in  Glenalbin ;" 
and  they  walked  on  together,  Norman  now  hopping  on  one  leg,  now 
Clothe  other,  or  wielding  his  shiimy. 

"  And  tell  me,  whose  dear  litUe  boy  you  are  f"  said  the  soldier,  for 
the  appearance  of  Norman  was  mnch  superior  to  the  children  of  a 
Highland  hamlet.  "I  am  the  Lady's  chUd,  and  modier  Mary's  boy,*" 
reified  Norman. 

«  And  who  is  MaryT  cried  the  soldier.  "The  Mary  who  is  my 
mother,  is  Mary  the  daughter  of  Ronald  and  Duncan,"  said  the  boy, 
still  speaking  in  Gaelie. 

«*  Son  of  God  ! — my  Mary  T*  cried  the  soldier;  and  fiercely  graspmg 
the  boy  by  the  shoii^er,  he  again  questioned  him.  "  Ma^  and  the 
Lady  are  my  mothers,"  replied  he,  gazing  with  wonder  ori  the  per- 
turbed countenance  of  'die  soldier,  which  lately  pale  and  sickly,  was 
now  suffused  with  crimson. 

**  And  your  fother  ?"  "  I  don't  know  himself,  unless  it  be  Ronald, 
smith,  or  Hugh,  piper.  Hugh  gave  me  thisshim^,  and  the  boat  which 
I  swim  at  Eleenalin,  and  told  me  to  hold  up  my  head  and  look  like  a 
ehieflain  and  a  warrior."  Norman's  information  was  unheeded  ;  die 
man  leaned  against  a  rock  in  deep  musing. 

"  If  you  would  give  it  to  myself,"  said  Norman,  touching  the  knap- 
sack, and  with  a  look  of  infantine  compassion  regarding  the  soldier. 
"You  won't  believe  how  strong  I  am,  and  how  I  tfirew  liule  Rohan, 
when  Uncle  Hugh  mode  us  wresde.    I  could  carry  it  for  you,  and 


*  In  wanlking  die  women  sit  round  a  board,  or  a  firame  of  wicker 
work,  on  wbieh  diey  daah  die  cbth  inmeaaured  time  to  the  animatfaig 
jarram  or  faafm^.  The  leader  of  die  band  sfaiga  the  8tanaa,die  whola 
band  unite  in  die  chorus,  wfaieh  is  repeated  duaa  times. 
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lake  you  lo  MoUier  Muy,  who  loves  dieaoldien  in'her  heart,  and  would 
^▼e  yon  milk  and  cheeae,  like  the  old  one  who  came  to  the  shealing.*' 
"  Then  let  us  go,  since  Mary  loves  a  soldier,"  aaid  the  man,  and  he 
extended  his  hand.     Bat  Norman  flew  on  before. 

'*  Mary,  here  is  a  soldier  without ;  I  told  him  you  loved  a  soldier." 
Mary,  blushing  deeply,  rose  to  give  the  soldiar  welcome. 

"  My  child  told  you  we  loved  a  soldier,"  said  she.  Allan  knew  the 
voice  of  his  beloved  ;  he  was  already  in  the  middle  of  the  bam. 

"  Mary ! — your  child  ?"  cried  the  soldier.  Mary  gazed,  reddened, 
xhe  blood  rushed  back  to  her  heart,  and  she  fell  into  the  arms  of  the 
-Mldiexi  exclaiming,  '*  Allan ! — my  own  Allan  !"  The  silence  which 
ioUowed  was  sacred  to  the  betit  feelings  of  the  'human  heart. 

Quiokly  the  news  of  Allan's  arrival  circulated  through  the  hamlet, 
the  glen,  the  hills,  and  the  cotnUry;  "Ronald's  Mary's  Allan !"  The 
young  pair  were  soon  surrounded  by  their  affectionate  kindred,  and 
congratulated  with  all  the  warmth  of  the  national  character :  and 
Moome  blessed  the  Lord  that  she  had  lived  to  see  so  hsppy  a  day  for 
the  sake  of  her  "  gentle  Mary ;"  and  even  hinted  that  her  own  pi-ayers 
had  no  inconsiderable  eflect  in  bringing  about  an  event  at  which 
every  one  rejoiced. 

**  I  always  said  he  would  return,"  said  Moome,  addressing  herself 
to  Mary.  "  Don't  you  remember  now  the  dream  I  bad  of  him  just 
Ouristmas  last  three  years  ?"  Mary  remembered  it  well ;  her  eyes 
apoke  her  gratitude,  while  those  of  Unali  beamed  with  chastened 
exultation  :  she  loved  to  foretell  happiness,  and  it  was  but  right  that 
she  should  enjoy  the  success  of  her  predictions.  The  remainder  of 
the  day  was  dedicated  to  social  joy — a  little  jubilee  to  the  young 
people  of  Dunalbin.  a  feast  of  the  kinder  feelings  to  their  elders,  who 
gathered  around  the  warworn  soldier,  eagerly  listening  to  his  tales  of 
we<md  wonder. 

Ronald's  beet  whisky,  and  his  wife's  bluest  cheese  were  distributed 
"wiUi  hospitable  profusion ;  tlie  relations  of  Allan  soon  joined  the  social 
party ;  the  pipe  of  Hugh  sounded  its  merriest  note,  and  Mary,  seated 
by  her  lover,  ibrgot  even  Norman,  who  was  gouo  to  Eleenalin. 

Lady  Augusta  was,  in  tlie  eyee  of  Norman,  the  first  of  human 
beings,  or  rather  something  beyond  mortality.     His  love  for  Mary  was 
{>erhap^aa  tender,  but  it  was  a  different  feeling;  what  he  felt  for  the 
Lady  was  a  species  of  adoration  ;  her  image  embodied  to  his  fancy  the 
abstract  idea  the  pious  Moome  hud  already  given  him  of  the  Deity, 
while  she  directed  his  infant  thoughts  to  heaven,  and  laboured  to 
impress  his  undersUinding  with  the  incomprehensible  attributes  of  the 
Supreme  Being.     Lady  Augusta  was  the  object  of  his  awe,  of  his 
worship,  and  of  the  mysterious  sentiment  of  terror  and  doubt  which 
Tibsorbcd  his  child iiih  imagination.     There  appeared  a  gradation  so 
infinite  from  the  Lady  (o  the  inhabitants  of  Dunalbin*  that  the  scale 
was  too  boundless  for  his  limited  vision,  and  he  assigned  U>  each  a 
different  nature,  and  a  different  sphere  of  existence.    The  extreme 
solitude  in  which  she  lived ;  the  superiority  of  her  manners,  obvious 
even  to  the  inionline  discernment  of  Norman ;  the  dignity  of  her 
deportment,  her  dressther  language,  her  occupations,  and  above  all, 
the  profound  respect^viih  which  every  one  approached  her,  ail  con* 
tributed  to  foster  his' enthusiasm  till  his  imagination,  sct)arating  her 
irom  every  other  class  of  beings,  formed  an  ideal  world  filled  with 
her  image.     It  is  not  tliercfbre  surprising  that  Norman,  though  tor- 
mented by  the  first  importuuatecravingsof  curiosity,  fcare<l  to  trouble 
her  about  the  "lady  buried  at  Kilechan."     lli.s  heart  hovered  round 
the  theme,  as  standing  by  her  side,  he  tried  with  a  piece  of  chalk  to 
delineate  her  little  cottage,  its  moKsy  roof,  and  woodbine  porch.    The 
Lady  was  always  kind,  and  indulgent,  but  on  this  day  she  was  so 
peculiarly  soil,  auentive,  and  solicitous  to  dissipate  the  slight  cloud 
of  uneasiness  which  obscured  bis  sunny  features,  that  Norman  began 
to  forget  the  exalted  being  in  the  endearing  mother,     lie  had  ever 
been  such  an  exclusive  object  of  attention  so  inexpressibly  dear,  that 
though  he  complained  not,  he  keenly  felt  the  coolness  uith  which 
Mary  had  seen  him  depart  for  Eleenalin,  and  the  Lady  understood 
these  feglings. 

"  Poor  thing !"  thought  she,  gazing  sorrowfully  on  the  child. 
"  Mary  has  found  another  object  lo  occupy  her  kind  heart ;  but  what 
excludes  you  from  all  others,  brings  you  nearer  to  me."  The  lady 
was  so  condescending,  ra  full  of  little  gratifying  marks  of  attention,  so 
warm  in  praise  of  the  drawing,  that  Norman  at  last  gcuned  courage 
to  mako  his  inquiry.  The  lady  gazed  at  hira  with  melancholy  ten- 
derness; but  desirous  to  avoid  every  appearance  of  mystery,  replied, 
*'  The  lady  you  inquiro  about  camo  from  a  distant  country,  and  died 
at  Dunalbin;  and  we  laid  her  licrc.  She  left  a  little  boy,  but  the  God 
who  took  her  to  hiniMelf,  will  bo  a  father  to  her  little  boy,  and  all 
men  will  be  his  friends." 

Norman  wept.  "  And  where  is  the  litde  boy  ihot  has  no  mother  ? 
Ah,  lady,  I  have  two  mothers ;  poor  little  boy  !"  Lady  Augusta  fell 
the  necessity  of  anticipating  the  hiquiries  his  dawning  reason  would 
suggest,  and  yet  she  was  unable  to  shock  his  infantine  sensibility. 
Norman  had  wept  the  death  of  a  fiivoDrite  Robin,  and  shed  on  its 
span-breadlb  grave  tho  tribute  of  pure  and  artless  affection ;  he  had 
mourned  the  fading  flowers ;  he  had  even  been  strangely  afiectcd  by 
Moome's  tales,  though  hardly  conscious  of  their  import ;  Iwt  a  little  boy 
who  had  no  mother !  The  sphere  of  his  sympathies  was  as  contracted 
as  that  of  his  wants.  Norman  soon  fbigot  the  lady,  but  he  mused 
'  k>Dg  and  sadly  on  the  iiite  of  the  little  boy. 

*'  Ah|  lady,"  said  hci  ailer  a  long  pause,  '*  Who  will  love  him,  and 
kin  him,  and  say,  my  child !  God  bless  you  f "  Nonnan  fixed  his 
desponding  eyes  on  the  &ce  of  lady  Augusta, 


"That  good  God  who  h  the  orphan's  father;"  replied  the  lady. 
The  idea  was  too  abstmct  to  console  the  grief  of  Norman.  «  God  is 
not  a  mother!"  cried  he  with  sorrow  so  emphatic,  that  lady  Augusta 
much  struck  with  the  boldness  of  the  expression  he  had  used,  hastily 
added,  "  He  has  given  him  a  mother  I  and  the  father  of  the  fatherleaa 
is  his  &ther."  Norman  looked  the  image  of  childish  joy. 

The  "gende  Mary,"  in  common  with  all  the  inhabitants  of  ihe 
glen,  felt  her  happiness  incomplete  till  it  had  received  the  sanction  of 
the  lady,  (xtnile  is  ah  epidiet  sometimes  applied  to  mdividnals 
among  the  Highland  peasantry  by  their  superiors,  as  denoting  pecuUsr 
mildness  of  manners  and  disposition,  for  even  in  the  lowest  rank  among 
this  primitive  people,  many  a  "  gentle  lad,"  and  "  gentle  girl,"  are  found 
worthy  of  it  Mary  attended  by  her  motlier  and  her  lover,  had  stolen 
from  the  scene  of  festivity,  and  in  the  evening  visited  Eleenalin. 
The  Lady  shook  the  hand  of  the  soldier,  and  afiectionately  embraeed 
Mary,  around  whom  Norman  clung,  while  he  led  her  to  see  "  what 
he  had  done !"  and  Mary  examined  the  drawing  with  pleastire  more 
exquisite  than  she  could  have  derived  from  all  that  art  has  accom* 
plished. 

Every  care  was  now  lost  in  the  bustle  of  prepamtians  for  the  wed- 
ding of  Mary ;  and  as  she  was  an  only  child,  and  daughter  to  the 
richest  man  in  Dunalbin,  very  magnificent  expectations  w^re  enter- 
tained. Nor  were  they  disappointed.  The  friends  and  relatives  of 
Allen  and  Mary  vied  in  splendour  on  this  important  occasion ;  not 
only  all  the  people  of  the  glen,  but  all  the  people  of  the  country^  were 
invited  to  Mary's  wedding,  which  was  kept  up  for  eight  days  with 
the  true  Highland  spirit.  And  from  every  quarter  were  nuptial  pre- 
sents sent  in,  to  add  to  the  plenty  or  luxury  of  the  continued 
feast.  Hugh  Piper  gave  venison,  and  moor-game,  and  fish,  all  of  his 
own  kilhng,  and  pipe  music  in  abundance ;  the  Lady  presented  a 
sheep,  and  tea,  and  sugar,  and  biscuits,  and  omamenfii  for  the  bride, 
and  the  first  tea  equipage  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  Dunalbin ! 
Even  Moome  insisted  on  killing  one  of  her  three  white  hens,  and  on 
presentmg  the  bridegroom  with  mittens  of  her  ovra  kniuing.  Not  diat 
Ronald  needed  these  liberal  contributions,  they  were  given  to  his 
worth,  and  to  the  worth  of  his  daughter,  to  his  pride,  rather  than  to 
his  necessity,  in  the  spirit  of  Highland  courtesy  and  sociality,  of  clan- 
nish custom  and  kindness,  were  they  given,  and  in  the  same  spirit 
were  ihey  received. 

But  Mary's  wedding  was  more  peculiarly  honoured,  for  the  Lady 
on  the  second  day  of  the  feast  visited  Dunalbin!  An  infant  swarm, 
at  the  head  of  wUch  was  Norman,  flew  to  the  landing  place,  followed 
by  all  that  numerous  wedding  party,  to  hail  the  approach  of  the  Lady. 
So  seldom  did  she  visit  the  hamlet,  unless  in  cases  of  sickness  or 
death,  that  her  presence  excited  a  general  and  tumultuous  joy.  Those 
whom  age  or  infirmity  prevented  from  visiting  the  island,  crawled  to 
tho  door  of  their  huts  to  see,  and  to  bless  as  she  passed,  the  last  of 
Macalbin's  line.  For  every  one  she  had  a  soothing  word,  a  cheering 
smile,  a  gratifying  notice,  or  a  considerate  inquiry ;  a  trifling  some- 
thing, which,  flowing  from  her  own  heart,  never  foiled  to  reach  the 
heart  lo  which  it  was  addressed,  dilating  it  with  the  pride  of  clanship» 
and  the  glow  of  grateful  affoction.  With  Norman  clinging  to  her 
robe,  the  Lady  went  to  the  dwelling  of  Ronald.  As  she  bent  her 
fine  form  beneath  the  humble  door,  pronouncing  her  emphatic  '*  Peace 
be  to  this  house  I"  the  spirit  of  peace  seemed  to  ascend,  and  ho\'er 
around  the  little  mansion !  And  how  lovely  did  Mary's  Aprd  coun- 
tenance seem,  when  the  Lady  kissed  her,  and  gave  her  joy ;  and  in 
compliance  with  national  custc»n,  drank  the  health  of  *'  the  young 
tcife:* 

This  was  the  second  and  most  splendid  day  of  this  standing  festi- 
val, and  the  Lady  headed  the  board  spread  in  Ronald's  bam.  At  her 
lefl  hand  sat  the  bride,  at  her  right  hand  Moome ;  and  next  to  Moome, 
Allen's  mother,  and  to  Mary  a  very  important  personage  who  shall  in 
due  time  be  taken  notice  of:  and  with  the  exception  of  this  personage, 
there  was  no  soul  assembled  round  that  board  but  boasted  the  blood 
of  Clan-albin ;  heroes  for  his  ancestors,  and  glory  as  his  inheritance ! 
How  powerful  beyond  all  other  conceptions  of  earthly  power  must 
that  man  have  been,  who  when  thus  surrounded,  might  have  been 
addressed, — 

"  And  not  a  clansman  of  thy  line. 

But  would  have  given  his  life  for  thine !" 

Hugh  acted  both  as  butler  and  piper  during  dinner;  and  Moome 
related  all  the  circumstances  of  her  own  wedding.  But  when  Ronald 
had  "  relumed  thank9"  nevor  did  a  piece  of  finer  pipe  musie  burst  en 
Highland  ears,  than  that  which  Hugh  had  composed  for  this  occasion ; 
and  never  had  arms  been  crossed  and  entwined  with  greater  cx>rdiality, 
(Mr  swung  with  greater  animation,  than  those  around  Roland's  board ; 
and  in  the  pause  of  the  pipe  never  had  clapping  of  hands  and  ac* 
clamations  been  louder  or  more  joyous  at  any  wedding  in  the  glen.* 


*  At  a  Highland  wedding  feasts  of  the  real  kin^,  the  piper  with  his 
instrument  ready  inflated,  catches  the  Amen,  at  the  end  of  Ihe  grace. 
Every  one  crosses  his  arms  on  his  Ixeast,  and  gives  a  hand  to  his  right 
and  his  leA  hand  neighbour.  The  entwined  arms  are  swung  with 
abundant  violence,  till  certain  pauses  in  the  music,  when  they  an 
disengaged,  and  the  pause  filled  with  clapping  of  hands  and  joyous 
acclamations.  The  party  are  again  and  again  alternately  entwined  by 
the  arms,  or  engaged  in  dapping  and  acclamations,  till  the  monc 
ceases,  and  the  peiformance  tenninates. 
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The  Lady  stuid  lo  vritnetf  Iha  oomnwncement  of  the  btU,  and  taw 
Hugh  dance  with  the  bride,  and  Ronald  witU  Allen's  nxrfher ;  fi>r  in 
that  ooontry,  when  this  chendied  amusement  is  going  fivwaidf  it  is 
"  alike  all  ages."  Attended  by  Ronald,  she  then  withdrew  to  hia 
cottage. 

Norman  had  hitherto  conned  his  "  iiiiiy  lore"  to  the  Lady,  and  had 
made  so  good  progress  that  he  could  already  make  out  a  ciiapter  in 
the  Gaelio  Bible,  to  the  great  edification  of  Moome,  who  had  pre- 
dicted much  future  good  to  his  soul  firom  the  time  that,  in  reading 
a  veiy  pathetic  story,  at  the  word  "  and  the  cup  was  found  in  Bei\ja- 
min's  sack !"  he  hod  burst  into  tears.  Few  young  hearts  can  stand 
that  terrible  enunciation,  and  Norman  wept  and  sobbed  as  if  his  heart 
would  have  broken*  But  even  Moome,  partial  as  she  was,  could  not 
say  that  the  education  of  Norman  was  completed ;  for  she  was  a 
great  admirer  of  the  clearness  of  the  Jewish  genealogies ;  those  chap- 
ters going  on,  "  which  was  the  sou  of  Solomon,  which  was  the  son  of 
David,  which  was  the  son  of  Jesse,"  were  particularly  fovoured, 
from  their  striking  resemblance  to  the  rhyming  genealogies  of  her 
country ;  now  Norman  could  not  make  out  these ;  though  with  a 
volubility  which  might  have  confounded  and  provoked  an  unbeliever 
in  Ossian,  he  could  run  over  the  genealogy  of  the  bard :  as  •*  Oscar 
mach  Ossian,  mach  Fingal,  mach  Comnal,"  &c.  ^ic  and  of  many  of 
the  clans.  But  every  child  in  the  hamlet,  in  the  glen,  and  indeed  in 
the  Highlands,  could  do  the  same ;  and  Moome  confessed  that  a  little 
more  learning  would  do  the  boy  no  great  harm. 

The  Lfldy  wished  to  consult  with  Ronald  in  tlie  future  arrogements 
her  generous  concern  for  the  orphan  boy  suggested ;  and  the  aflection-' 
ate  regard  Ronald  had  ever  evinced  for  the  child,  well  entitled  him 
to  such  a  mark  of  attention.  Ronald,  Moome,  and  the  Piper,  were 
therefore  sumnKHied  to  a  conference  on  the  merits  of  the  important 
personage  who  had  sat  next  to  the  bride  at  the  wedding  feast.  In 
diflerent  hamlets  throughout  that  widely  extended,  and  then  populous 
parish,  there  were  little  schools  where  the  reading  of  Gaelic  was 
taught,  and  something  like  English  attempted ;  but  George  Buchanan, 
the  parish  schoolmaster,  was  reputed  a  person  of  very  great  learning. 
He  was  not  a  native  of  that  part  of  tlio  country,  and  the  Lady  had 
seldom  seen  him :  but  she  had  often  heard  him  mentioned  with  great 
approbation  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  hamlet.  The  country  rung 
with  the  fome  of  his  learning,  but  in  the  country,  learning  was  not 
much  understood,  and  still  leas  valued.  The  Lady,  unable  to  judge 
of  any  thing  else,  could  only  give  him  full  credit  for  the  virtues  at- 
tributed to  him ;  every  heart  could  estimate  their  value,  and  his  tem- 
perance, piety,  and  inrimitive  simplicity  of  manners,  were  universally 
acknowledged.  Yet  these  were  not  precisely  Highland  virtues,  and 
Buchanan  liad  obtained  tlie  respect  of  liis  neighbours  long  before  he 
liad  interested  their  afiections.  But  now  he  was  loved  as  much  as 
any  man  **  who  was  not  a  drop  o£  blood  to  them,"  possibly  oonld  be ; 
and  the  piper,  who  delighted  to  praise,  though  he  disdained  to  flatter, 
was  eloquent  in  his  eulogy. 

"  At  the  argument,  as  I  am  told,  tlie  parson  is  a  mere  joke  to  liim," 
■aid  Hugh.  "  He  will  make  you  believe  the  world  is  all  a  notion : 
and  that  we  just  fancy  that  we  hear,  and  see,  and  smell ;  then  be 
holds  forth  on  essences,  and  spirhs,  (which  show  that  there  are  spirits 
in  the  low  country  as  well  as  in  our  own)  and  the  ^enea/og^  of  vibra- 
tions, and  the  propagation  of  vibmtions,  and  vibretundes ;  which, 
no  doubt  among  the  Saxons,  is  a  namely  clan.  Then  (by  your  leave,)  he 
uses  such  strange  words,  it  would  make  you  wonder  to  hear  him; 
for  the  Gaelic,  nor  the  Saxon  neither,  won't  hold  him  again,  he's  ofl' 
to  the  Hebrew  and  dte  Welsh  in  a  minute ;  and  tells  you  the  name  of 
every  star  that  shines :  and  what  the  merry  dancen  ara  made  of;  and 
how  many  miles  it  is  to  the  moon,  and  how  many  barley  grains  would 
go  round  her;  and  how  the  big  Bens  were  onco  all  on  fire.  Now  I 
said  nothing  to  him,  so  you  may  believe  tliat  or  not  as  you  please  ; 
and  likewise  as  to  things  being  fifty  times  less  than  nothing,  and  sixty 
times  less  than  nothing,  which  may  be  great  learning,  fix*  aught  I 

know,  though  sure  enough ^WoU  it  does  not  become  me  to  4oubt 

the  word  of  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian,  whom  (though  neither  kidi 
or  kin  of  mine  I  won't  belie  him,)  I  never  heard  him  find  foult  with 
son  of  woman,  save  the  Pope,  and  the  nalural  wife  of  one  Babylon. 
Now  I  think  he  might  as  well  let  the  poor  girl  alone,  and  not  be  ex- 
posing his  own  country  woman  among  strangers ;  for,  God  help  her, 
tfiDugh  I  never  saw  her  between  the  eyes,  she  is  perhaps  called  as 
bad  as  she  is :  we  all  know  the  power  a  great  gentleman  has  over  a 
poor  creature."  The  Lady  faintly  smiled  at  the  mistake  of  the  piper, 
who  intunately  informed  of  every  thing  connected  with  his  own 
ooimtry,  its  poetry,  traditionary  history,  superstitioos,  usages,  and  even 
interests,  knew  nothing  beyond  the  mountains. . 

Lady  Augusta  would  certainly  have  been  as  well  pleased  that  the 
totor  she  designed  for  Norman  had  let  the  poor  Pope  and  Lady  Baby- 
lon remain  at  peace,  but  she  did  not  perceive  that  his  hostility  argued 
any  of  that  want  of  candour  which  Hugh  insinuated.  Mr.  Buchanan 
was  c41ed4ntand  it  was  finally  settled  that  on  the  following  Mon- 
day, Norman  should  be  sent  to  Ballyruag  for  education. 

This  place  was  four  Highland  miles  distant  from  Gen-albin ;  and 
many  tears,  were  shed  on  all  sides  at  the  idea  of  separation.  The 
piper  busied  himself  in  working  a  parting  present  for  his  favourite  ; 
Moome  loaded  him  with  pious  counsel,  and  when  the  terrible  day 
came,  wept  ove^  him ;  and  Mary  fondly  kissed  her  darling ;  wlule 
the  Lady,  scarcely  less  affected,  bestowed  her  heartfelt  benediction ; 
and  all  Uie  women  and  children  of  DuntUbin  accompanied  him  a  great 
way.    Even  Moome  went  firther  than  sh^  had  been  for  many  years 


before— the  length  of  the  lovely  fountain,  near  which  she  had  seen 
the  spirit.  This  spot,  where  a  limpid  stream  gushed  from  a  mosssy 
rock,  might,  to  Grecian  imagiiiation,  have  suggested  a  presiding 
Naiad.  It  was^one  of  those  springs  so  common  in  tlie  Highlands  to 
which  many  virtues  are  aserifaNed,  and  which  bear  the  name  of  some 
patron  saint  Moome  washed  the  foce  of  Nonnan  in  its  waters ;  and 
bathed  her  own  eyes  for  a  dimness  of  sight ;  and  Ronald  laved  hia 
arms  for  rheumatism ;  another  look  a  mouthful  to  cure  the  tootbacher; 
and  several  poor  women,  with  whom  potatoes  were  become  scarcer 
toook  large  draughts  from  '* Marys  VVeU,"-tck  cure  the  *'  craving  ^ the- 
hearU'^  a  disease  painfully  common  in  the  Highlands  in  the  sprin^p^ 
and  summers  succeeding  iM^anty  harvests.  And  now  Moome  implored 
the  proiecUon  of  every  good  being  for  her  ''darling,"  and  to  make  as- 
surance doubly  sure,  tied  round  his  neck  a  green  diarmed  tlvead  as  a 
defence  from  bad  ones ;  fur  a  boy  so  lovely  was  peculiarly  liable  to  evil' 
eye,  the  fiiries  would  be  delighted  witli  such  a  subject ;  and  Norman 
was  going  where  he  would  frequently  be  seen  by  peraons  of  the  ab- 
horred clan ;  in  whom  Moome,  to  say  the  least,  lu&d  no  confidence* 
But  he  solemnly  promised  that  night  nor  day  the  green  thread  should 
never  for  a  moment  leave  his  neck,  and  Moome  was  somewhat  ooor 
soled.  When  tlie  lost  moment  arrived,  Norman  manfully  etruggled 
with  his  felling,  and  tearing  himself  away,  gave  his  hand  to  the  piper^ 
who  acted  as  sumpter-mule.  And  many  a  blessing  and  expression  of 
endearment  followed  him  who  durst  not  trust  himself  to  look  back  till  he 
bad  attained  the  head  o£  the  mountauis.  And  then  one  lost  look  of 
the  glen,  the  hamlet  and  the  island  !  Norman's  sorrow  mtua  now  at 
its  height ;  ho  subbed  so  bitterly  tliat  the  piper  could  no  longer  stand 
it,  and  he  proposed  to  go  back.  ^  For  what,  after  all,  is  the  worth  of 
any  thing  you  will  get  from  him.  I  don't  see  but  that  Moome  an4 
myself  might  teach  you  as  well  every  thing  a  gentleman  oog^  to 
know." 

But  Norman,  with  more  judgment  than  his  conductor,  recalled  the 
precepts  of  the  Lady,  and  heroically  withstood  the  powerful  tempta- 
tion. The  glen  which  spread  at  hi&  feet  was  to  him  a  new  object  f. 
he  saw  the  school  house,  the  church,  and  twenty  different  things  to- 
engage  attention.  Now,  in  a  Highland  glen,  every  rock,  every  bush 
is  storied ;  and  Hu^  could  tell  all  the  local  wonders  that  depended 
on  the  scenes  around.  So  the  spirit  of  Norman  rose  till  compelled  to 
part  with  his  last  cherished  friend. 

Hugh  too  was  gone !  and  when  Norman  had  dried  hia  eyes,  ho 
began  to  survey  his  future  abode,  and  the  man  whose  wonderful  wis- 
dom was  the  cause  of  tearing  him  from  oil  he  loved.  Norman's 
observations  were  by  no  means  favourable.  Mr.  Buchanan  might 
have  much  latent  lundness  of  heart,  but  there  was  in  his  manners 
nothing  of  Highland  warmth,  courtesy,  and  soflness.  Norman  thought 
him  very  ungainly,  ungracious,  and  ungraceful ;  very  learned  indeed, 
for  the  Lady  said  so;  but  very  tiresome,  and  ho  yawned  the  rest;  for, 
after  the  first  five  minutes,  Buchanan  had  resumed  his  studies,  and 
was  busied  with  a  large  book,  far  larger  than  Moome's  bible. 

George  Buchanan  was  the  son  of  a  small  farmer  in  the  western 
partSsOf  Stirlingshire.  An  early  display  of  quick  ports  had  procured 
him  the  name  of  a  genius,  and  he  was  devoted  to  the  ministry  from 
hia  tenderest  years.  There  is  one  species  of  ancestral  pride  enter- 
tained by  some  of  the  Lowland  peasantry,  and  it  was  the  boost  of 
Buchanan's  family.  Above  the  fire-place  hung  a  "  rusty  rapier,"  which 
a  hero  had  wielded  at  the  "  Briq  of  Bothwell."  It  was  not  witli^ 
out  reason  that  Buchanan  boosted  of  his  humble  ancestor,  illustrated 
only  by  undi^uised  hotred,  and  fearless  opposition  to  the  tyranny  of 
a  worthless  prince.  From  the  era  of  the  Scottish  persecution  the  first 
bom  soi^  of  this  family  had  always  been  named  Gsorge,  in  honour 
of  tiie  martyred  ancestor,  and  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  promulgation 
of  those  principles  in  support  of  whioh  he  had  shed  his  blood.  Such 
had  been  the  high  destiny  of  Norman's  tutor.  His  father  a  sturdy 
champion  of  the  c0oe7uin/«,  a  dogmatical  intolerant,  and  fiery  zealot, 
had  trained  his  infoncy  in  all  the  rigour  of  ancient  Presbyterianism. 
His  mother  was  likewise  of  the  "  seed  of  the  martyrs ;"  and  with  his 
milk  he  had  sucked  in  the  troublesome  controversial  spirit,  which, 
with  a  smatterirg  oidvoinUy,  is  very  often  the  unpleasant  distinction 
of  a  Lowland  peasant.  Buchanan  had  fed  on  the  "  Marrow"  from 
his  infancy ;  the  "  Cloud  of  Witnesses'*  hod  been  to  him  what  fairy 
tales  are  to  other  children.  From  his  tenderest  years  he  had  gone  t^ 
miles  every  Sunday  to  hear  a  Cameronion  preacher,  and  had  visited, 
with  the  same  feelings  excited  in  the  bosom  of  a  patriot  on  viewing 
Marathon,  or  Bannockbum — tboee  memorable  spots  where  liis  fore- 
athers,  skulking  from  the  ferocity  of  the  moss-trooperB, 

"  Had  erst  hymned  praise,  their  right  hands  on  their  sword." 

High  were  the  hopes  entertained  of  the  young  saint,  who  promised 
of  turn  out  a  Cargill,  a  Peden,  or  a  Cameron ;  and  great  was  the  dis- 
appointment he  inflicted  on  his  family.  His  education  was  not  com- 
pleted, when  happening  to  be  engaged  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  a 
Highland  gendeman,  he  fell  in  love  with  a  dependent  female,  who, 
distantly  related  to  the  lady  of  the  mansion,  acted  as  a  sort  of  house- 
keeper. Buchanan  had  struggled  through  many  difficulties  m  the 
courao  of  his  attendance  at  tlie  University  of  Glasgow ;  he  had  now 
surmounted  them  all,  and  almost  grasped  those  clerical  honours,  the 
inspiring  object  of  so  much  toil,  and  hope,  and  ambition.  But  the 
eyes  of  Flora  were  indeed  irresistible,  for  they  subdued  even  eccle- 
siastical pride.  Love  and  matrimony  had  tlie  same  meaning  in  the 
vocabulajry  of  Buchanan ;  and  hopes  of  church  preferment  oould  not 
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and  ftmilf.    For  tiMw  mrm  peimaiMnt  provkton 

wm  BMMWiy,  boiPSTer  humble ;  and  Uia  high  destined  Baohenan 
fWk  failo  die  eenditkn  of  a  achoohiiMiter  omong  a  race  who  neither 
knew  nor  cared  about  the  martyri,  the  oovenanti,  nor  the  nuning 
irthen,  nor  nuning  mothen  of  the  chnrch-— a  race  whoie  religion 
eoimled  more  in  deeda  of  mercy  than  in  dogmas  of  belief. 

Immured  for  twenty  yearn  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Highlands, 
Boehanan  wm  in  every  sense  an  isolated  being,  shut  out  fh>m  eveiy 
hope  of  intellectual  interoouise.  Of  what  avail  was  his  subtlety  in 
trgtmient,  and  skill  in  oonnt)versy,  among  a  people  "  that  could  ren- 
der no  other  reason  of  the  hope  that  was  in  them,"  save  that  they 
i^aied  God,  and    loyed  his  creatures :  and  humbly  trusted  in  his 


Buchanan  had  long  despaired  of  extending  the  empire  of  the  faith 
he  professed  in  the  Highlands,  and  even  of  being  at  all  underBtood  by 
his  neighbours ;  and  as  few  care  about  what  they  do  not  comprehend, 
hw  peculiar  talento  were  held  in  little  estimation.  In  a  situation  so 
\  ,  barran  of  lesources,  it  may  naturally  be  presumed  that  Buchanan  still 
ivtained  a  love  of  study,  and  the  strong  bias  of  early  education,  when 
no  longer  counteracted  by  the  influence  of  society,  predominated  over 
•very  odier:  Buchanan  was  poring,  disputatious,  visionary,  and 
devoted  tD  the  Fathen.  But  every  roan  is  said  to  have  a  favourite 
hobby,  and  Buchanan  had  his ;  for  some  years  he  had  bestrode  with 
ameh  leal  and  triumph  "  the  Beast  with  the  seven  heads  and  ten 
homB,  and  upon  the  horns  ten  crowns,"  a  somewhat  formidaUe  Roo- 

aante. 

Mystery,  Babykm,  Antichrist,  Gog  and  Magog*  the  vtob,  and  teaU, 
■ad  (TMmpett,  the  great  baUle  of  Armageddon,  and  finally  the  earthly 
atiHeninm,  formed  the  magic  circle,  around  which  the  mind  of  Bu- 
ehanaa  revolved  with  ever  new  delight  The  whole  force  of  his 
naturally  strong  mind  was  directed  to  explain  the  prophesies  of  Daniel, 
and  to  elucidate  the  mysteries  of  St.  John's  revelation.  Never  had  the 
ptOfAets  a  more  lealous  expositor,  for  Buchanan  now  abandoned  every 
ftvoorite  and  liberal  science  unless  it  served  to  develope  his  darling 
mysteries;  and  might  even  have  neglected  his  cherished  algebra,  had 
he  not  contrived  to  employ  it  in  the  calculation  of  *'a  time,  times, 
and  a  half  time  ;**  and  **  the  thousand  and  two  hundred  and  five  and 
ttArtf  days.**  Many  other  very  learned  and  ingenious  men  had  de^ 
voted  themselves  to  the  prophets,  but  allowing  them  all  the  praise 
they  merited,  Buchanan  could  not  help  thinking  he  had  got  the  start 
of  them ;  for  he  could  now  demonstrate  to  every  one  who  chose  to 
attend,  and  believe  the  exact  place  where  Gog  and  Magog  should 
gather  the  nations  together  to  the  great  battle  of  Armageddon.  Yet 
a  character  of  benevolence  pervaded  all  Buchanan's  systems ;  his  wan 
and  romoon  of  wan,  and  vials  of  wrath,  were  but  prelusive  to  times 
of  unalloyed  happiness,  to  those  days  when  the  wolf  shall  lie  down 
with  the  lamb,  when  Justice  and  Truth  shall  meet  together,  and 
Mercy  and  Peace  embrace  each  other. 

Such  was  the  person  to  whom  the  education  of  Norman  was  com- 
mitted; a  man  to  whom  the  words  of  the  poet  might  be  truly 
applied^*- 

**  His  condttct  still  right  with  his  argument  wrong." 

In  spite  of  the  smiles  and  careaws  of  a  sportive  and  lovely  little 
girl,  all  that  now  remained  to  Buchanan  of  that  beloved  Flore  for 
whom  he  sacrificed  the  '*  Testimony,"  and  the  "  Covenants,**  and  his 
birth-right  Norman  longed  sadly  for  Saturday,  for  Saturday  was  to 
bring  the  Piper  to  take  him  home. 

No  one  could  accuse  the  Piper  of  laziness  on  that  morning,  for  he 
was  at  Ballyruag  by  the  *"  screech  ;**  and  every  Saturday  ibr  eight  suo- 
oeeding  yean  found  him  equally  punctual,  unless  the  deep  defile 
which  was  the  communication  between  the  glens  was  blocked  up 
with  snow.  Every  Sattirday  and  Sunday  was  spent  at  Dunalbin  and 
Eleenalin ;  or  at  the  summer  shealings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ham- 
let Thus  the  classical  and  the  Higldand  education  of  Norman  went 
on  together :  Hugh  was  his  master  in  every  Highland  exercise,  his 
companion  on  the  **  hill  of  deer."  In  common  with  all  the  young 
people  of  the  hamlet,  he  shared  the  lessons  of  an  itinerant  dancing 
master ;  one  of  those  humble  teachen  who  still  go  from  farm  to  form 
in  the  Highlands,  giving  instruction  in  a  favourite  and  indeed  indis- 
pentiUe  accomplishment  And  Moome  was  still  the  historian  and 
the  bard,  whose  spells  of  potent  witchery  overcame  his  young  fimcy, 
and  cherished  the  enthusiasm  they  had  fint  awakened. 

Norman  had  been  for  some  yean  the  favourite  pupil  of  Buchanan. 
His  close  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  young  scholar  almost 
diverted  hhn  from  the  investigation  of  the  mysteries ;  and  their  union, 
cemented  by  protection  and  indulgence  on  the  one  side,  and  by  a 
grateful  respect  on  the  other,  had  never  been  for  a  moment  disturbed 
alnce  the  first  year  of  Norman's  residence  at  Ballyruag.  During  tluU 
period  an  accident  happened  which  hod  almost  cut  off  Norman  from 
all  hopes  of  acquaintance  with  Virgil  and  Homer.  Buchanan  in  the 
oonne  of  his  studies  had  imagined  a  very  happy  manner  of  illustrating 
his  theories  by  a  sort  of  drawing. '  The  idea  was  perhaps  borrowed 
fiom  Priestley's  chart.  However,  that  may  be,  the  drawing  in  ques- 
tion was  a  master-piece,  which  had  occupied  many  a  winter's  even- 
ing, and  many  a  rainy  Saturday.  It  might  more  properly  be  termed 
a  Chart  of  the  Revelations,  as  it  was  intended  to  illustrate  the  whole 
series  of  the  prophecies,  and  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  fulfilling 
of  ftte  types  in  regular  snccossion.  The  prinoipal  figure  was  the 
Be«t  widi  aeren  heads  and  ten  horns,  designed  fiom  a  description 


given  of  a  watwapirit,  by  di«  nelghbeiirlag  Bighlaiiden,  wtiidi  waP 
said  to  reaide  in  a  hwh  not  vaiy  distant  Mrs.  Bachamui  in  peitoii, 
dreased  in  her  rsd  teeming  gown,  had  sat  for  the  woman  clothed  in 
scarlet ;  and  was  seen  seated  on  the  beast,  holding  in  her  hand  tlie 
cup  of  sorceries.  To  the  right  hand  the  angels,  in  well  preserved 
penpective,  were  seen  blowing  the  trumpeli,  the  seals  were  opening, 
and  the  vials  ranged  head  downmoat  wero  pouring  out  their  eonlents. 

Such  was  the  splendid  eompoaitaon  which  had  often  excited  the  won- 
der and  desiro  of  the  little  Uu^-eyed  pupil  of  Norman.  Flora  had  used 
every  art  of  babyhood  to  obtain  possession  of  the  priae,  but  hitherto 
unsucoessfitlly.  One  milucky  day,  Buchanan  having  a  little  liesom, 
took  his  favourite  production  from  in  place  of  security  to  affix  some 
notes  of  reference.  The  children  looked  on  with  wonder  and  admi- 
ration, and  Norman  fold  his  little  companion  the  tale  of  &e  water- 
spiHt  It  had  made  a  deep  unpression  on  his  young  fhncy,  for  il 
related  to  boys  of  his  own  age  and  condition. 

**  A  number  of  little  boys  had  gone  to  bathe  and  sport  aboiit  a  dark 
loch,  in  a  wild  rugged  glen.  A  beautiful  milk-whito  hone  came  fhm 
the  loch,  so  gentle,  that  it  stretched  itself  out  and  pawed,  and  aUursd 
some  of  the  more  adventurous  to  mount  its  back.  Another  and 
another  moimted,  and  the  animal  still  stretched  itself  oot  to  receive 
its  victims,  till  they  were  aU  in  its  power,  when  it  suddenly  plunged 
into  the  loch,  which  swaDowed  up  the  water-spirit  and  its  riden.*'* 

Flore  was  listening  to  this  namtivcwhen  her  folher  Ibr  a  momanf 
left  the  room,  and  she  clutched  at  the  drawing.  Fkm  was  atanding 
by  a  blaiing  turf-fire,  her  siie  was  small,  and  the  drawing  imwiekly, 
in  a  moment  it  oatched  the  flame,  she  flung  it  away,  and  as  Nonnan 
sprung  forward  to  save  if  passible  a  single  horn  of  the  beast,  Buchanan 
re-entered  !  For  a  moment  he  stood  as  if  panio-atruck  by  the  magni- 
tude of  his  misfortune  {  the  child  ran  to  hide  herself  in  the  garden, 
and  Norman  was  leA  to  suffer  the  vengeanoe  of  the  indignant  autfior. 
Buchanan,  naturally  calm  and  serious,  knew  little  of  angry  passiona 
but  on  this  momenious  occasion  his  rage  was  like  a  whirlwind,  and 
the  undeeerved  punishment  of  Norman  was  rather  propottioped  to  his 
own  angry  emotions,  than  the  enoimity  of  the  ofience. 

Norman  bore  his  punishment  with  the  fortitude  of  a  hero,  till  th^ 
little  girl,  loudly  proclaiming  herself  the  oflender,  rushed  into  the 
room,  followed  by  the  Piper.  Buchanan,  shocked  at  his  own  ix^os* 
tice,  and  aflected  by  the  generosity  of  the  boy,  and  the  tendemeas  of 
Flora,  could  not  articulate  a  word,  while  Norman  flung  himaelf  into 
the  arms  of  Hugh,  and  fint  gave  way  to  his  feelings  af  insult  The 
little  girl  also  clung  to  him  weeping,  as  if  for  protection;  and  the 
Piper,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  rage,  regarded  her  fother  with  tbooa 
keen  looks,  which  in  the  days  of  clanship  may  have  preceded  the 
stroke  of  the  dirk.  All  his  self-command,  delicacy,  and  habitual 
respect  for  "a  gentleman  and  a  Christian,*'  could  not  rmtndn  the 
expression  of  his  fbelings.  Buchanan  then  explained;  Flora  was  for- 
given at  the  entreaty  of  Norman,  and  a  peace  was  restored  which 
was  never  again  interrupted.  The  Piper  alone  was  dissatisfied,  aixl 
though  he  said  no  more,  he  thought  he  hod  never  seen  any  one  so 
like  a  Saxon  sUmnge,  a  mean-souled  mongrel  Lowlander,  as  Bucha- 
nan, when  making  his  young  friend  sufler  for  a  nonaensical  picture. 
**  I  wish  he  were  on  the  back  of  it  himself  in  Lodidow,"  thought 
Hugh. 

Norman,  now  entered  on  hie  fifteenth  year,  ^as  gone  to  spend  the 
Christmas  holidays  at  Dunalbin  and  Eleenalin,  accompanied  by  Flora 
Buchanan.  Norman  had  long  regarded  his  fiur  companion  with  all 
a  brother's  protecting  fondness,  and  never  did  sister  return  a  hrother*a 
afilection  witfi  greater  tendemesa.  One  roof  sheltered  their  chfldbood ; 
they  had  pursued  the  same  studies,  and  shared  the  same  sports,  and 
even  at  holiday  times  they  lived  together  at  Mary's  shealing,  or  the 
lady's  cottege. 

**  The  Christmas"  is  now  the  only  steted  holiday  eqjoyed  by  the 
Highland  peasant  It  is  still  spent  in  the  maimer  most  congenial  to 
his  ancient  habits  Darkness  idone  terminatea  the  animating  sports  of 
the  fidU,  and  to  these  succeed  the  pleasures  of  the  festive  board,  the 
delight  of  social  converse,  the  inspiring  song,  and  the  merry  dance.-— 
This  holiday  is  accordingly  eagerly  anticipated,  and  ardently  ei^joyed 
by  this  warm-hearted  race. 

An  absurd  prejudice  prevails  aritong  the  people  of  the  low  country, 
who  cannot  imagine  a  Highlander  without  the  aocompanimenta  of  a 
vxkiakey-boUle  and  a  tnuf-mutt.  Higfaknden,  on  the  contrary,  are,  in 
the  ordinary  routine  of  life,  the  most  ahstemions  of  all  people.  'The 
occasfonal  excesses  witnessed  at  funerals  are  solely  for  the  honour  of 
the  dead,  that  succeeding  generations  may  triumphmitly  tell  how  much 
wine,  and  how  many  ooslts  were  drank  at  the  burial  of  an  an- 
cestor; how  many  riders  attended,  and  how  many  milea  fliey 
came  to  honour  the  obsequeis  of  a  namesake  or  kinsman.  With  su- 
preme contempt  for  immanly  epicurism,  and  inordinate  fbndneas  of 
comfortSy  the  Highlander  has  his  own  cherished  pleaaures  neither 
degrading  nor  selfish,  nor  brutal,  but  social  and  joyous ;  valued  only  as 
they  enliven  society ;  pursued  to  bri^ten  and  exhilarate  the  man,  not 


*  This  little  tale  of  the  wate^horBe  was  current  not  long  since 
among  the  people  of  Bolquidder.  A  dark  loch,  on  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain, adjoining  Glen-Ogle;  that  savage  and  gloomy  valley  through 
which  the  high  road  between  Loch-Eam-head  and  Glen-Dochort  Is 
carried,  was  the  abode  of  the  klelpe.  Some  children  were  certainly 
drowned  there ;  and  Highland  sttpentitioni  allows  none  of  itt  rotukB 
(  to  perish  ingloriowly. 
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to  gntifv  th«  hnite.  Ho  \vt^  wi'i^l  Hr!»<rht  in  ^jVpii?  tlio  rnp  of  him 
with  whom  his  bouI  refbses  to  mingle,  and  ahrinks  from  intercourse 
with  those  who  cannot  understand  and  participate  in  all  his  peculiar 
feelings.  Even  in  the  veiy  focus  of  contagious  brutality,  in  the 
ranks  of  an  English  regiment,  shielded  hy  his  national  habits  wrapped 
up  in  himself,  grave,  austere,  and  unsocial,  he  preserves  his  integrity ; 
and  returns  to  the  land  of  his  nativity— to  the  glen  Qf  his  fiithe»— to 
the  betrothed  of  his  youth— high  in  fame,  pure  in  honour,  and  en- 
riched by  generous  self-denial — to  lavish  his  fortune  on  those  who 
possess  his  tenderness.  Now,  within  the  magic  circle  of  kindred  and 
Hflbetion,  he  surrenders  himself  to  their  influence,  and  is  again  frank, 
social,  and  humourous ;  and  gaily  pledges  the  cup  with  those  who 
shared  his  soul. 

"The  Christmas''  at  length  arrived,  and  by  the  grey  dawn  the 
maidens,  the  young  men,  and  all  who  thought  themselves  young 
enough  to  share  or  enliven  the  sport  of  the  day,  were  met  on  a  flat  of 
considerable  extent  at  the  head  of  the  glen.  It  was  the  flnt  of  Nor- 
man's fields ;  and  the  triumph  of  the  youthful  champion  of  Dunalbin 
might  have  been  read  in  the  looks  of  Mary,  and  Flora  Buchanan,  or 
heard  in  the  cheering  shouts  of  Ronald.  And  as  Norman  boimdod 
after  the  ball  with  the  fleetness  of  a  roe,  the  Piper,  who  had  entered 
into  the  national  sport  with  all  the  Are  and  alacrity  of  3routh,  confessed 
that  he  was  surpassed.  **  Though  in  running  he  had  never  before 
yielded  to  any  man  who  spelled  bis  name  Macalbin,  for  less  any  thing 
else."  However,  Hugh  shared  by  reflection  the  triumph  of  Norman : 
**  For  it  was  himself  first  put  a  thinny  into  the  boy*s  hand.** 

When  the  sun  had  gone  down  on  the  victory  of  Norman's  party, 
the  conquerors  and  the  vanquished  withdrew  together  to  the  feast  and 
the  dance;  and  Ronald  embraced  Norman  with  teais  in  his  eyes,  and 
blessed  the  Lord  "  that  one  had  arisen  in  Glenalbin  to  maintain  the 
honour  of  the  clan,  and  to  show  (he  lads  from  the  other  side  of  the 
hill  what  real  play  was."  Never  virus  Norman  so  much  endeared  to 
the  heart  of  Ronald  as  at  this  moment,  and  with  an  air  of  etultation 
he  kept  spanning  the  wrist  of  the  tall,  blooming,  and  graceful  boy, 
wlio  largely  endowed  with  the  enthusiastic  feelings,  an^  glowing 
aflfections  of  his  countr3rmen,  warmly  returned  the  fondness  of  his 
venerable  friend. 

"  Sure  enough  the  lad  is  but  slender ;  shooting  up,  as  one  may  say, 
like  a  willow  twig,  yet  show-me  in  Glenalbin  one  of  his  years  with 
such  a  bone,"  cried  Ronald.  "  And  now,  my  dear  boy,  you  are  very 
learned,  as  I  am  told,  in  all  manner  of  Saxon  learning,  which  may  be 
all  very  good,  for  what  I  know,  seeing  I  know  nothing  about  it ;  but 
do  you  remember  what  t  am  telling  you,  keep  such  things  in  their 
own  place;  for  afler  all  comes  to  all,  the  man  who  putts  the  stone, 
throws,  the  hammer,  and  takes  the  heath,  the  hill  and  the  water,  all 
alike  as  they  cast  up— with  a  warm  heart,  a  fleet  foot,  and  a  strong 
arm — ^that's  the  man!"  And  to  enforce  his  advice,  Ronald,  in  the 
fulness  of  his  triumph,  added  aqother  cow  to  Norman's  slock* 

Moome  had  always  hod  visions  of  future  greapiess  for  her  favourite, 
but  from  this  distinguished  day  they  thickened  round  her.  One  night 
she  dreamed  of  seeing  him  with  the  claymore  of  Macalbin ;  the  next, 
all  Macalbin*s  sons  passed  before  her,  and  lost  came  Norman  led  by 
the  lady.  When  any  very  impressive  vision  had  blest  her  slumbcri, 
the  boat  was  ordered  for  Eleenalin,  and  the  lady  {who  barkened  to 
all  her  revelations  with  the  most  gratifying  attention)  was  made  the 
oonfldent  of  her  expectations.  The  lady  wotild  sigh  and  smile ;  and 
gently  checking  the  flights  of  Moome's  fancy,  lead  her  back  to  sad 
jealities.  « 

There  is  a  custom  of  very  remote  antiquity  still  observed  in  the 
Hebrides  and  West-Highlands,  qn  the  last  night  of  the  year.  The 
lady  had  ever  declined  going  to  Dunalbin  on  that  occasion ;  but  as 
Moome  and  many  of  her  neighbours  would  have  been  miserable  if 
the  lady  did  not  eat  of  the  cheese  of  the  Cociiru*  she  usually  had  a 
large  party  of  the  clan  at  Eleenalin,  and  the  strange  ceremony  was 
followed  by  a  ball. 

Eagerly  was  the  day  anticipated  which  brought  to  these  devoted 
clansmen  all  that  now  remained  of  the  festal  hall  of  their  chiefs.  And 
this  year  the  sage  and  erudite  Buchanan,  tired  of  being  always  wise 


*  There  is  an  imperfect  account  of  this  singular  custom  in  Dr. 
Jobnson*s  Tour.  On  the  last  night  of  the  year  the  gentlemen  and 
men  servants  are  turned  out  of  the  house,  and  the  females  secure  the 
doots.  One  of  die  men  is  decorated  with  a  dried  cow's  hide,  and  is 
provided  with  cakes  of  barley,  or  oat  bread,  and  with  cheese.  He  is 
called  the  Coolin,  and  is  belaboured  with  staves,  and  chased  round  the 
house  by  his  roaring  companions.  To  represent  noise  and  tumult 
seems  the  principal  object  in  this  stage  of  the  ceremony.  The  door 
is  next  attacked,  and  stout  resistance  made  from  within,  nor  is  admis- 
sion granted  till  the  assailant  has  shown  that  his  savage  nature  is 
subdued  by  the  influence  of  the  humanizing  muse.  When  he  has 
repeated  a  few  verses,  the  door  flies  opeiL  Others  rush  in,  but  are 
repelled,  till  all  have  proved  their  fitness  for  civilized  life.  When 
the  whole  company  are  admitted,  a  new  ceremony  begins.  A  piece 
of  dried  sheepskin,  with  the  wool  still  on  it,  is  singed  in  the  fire, 
smelt  to,  and  waved  three  times  round  the  head.  It  is  afain  and 
again  singed,  and  waved,  till  every  individilal  three  times  held  it  to 
the  fire,  three  times  smelt  to  it,  and  nine  (imes  waved  it  round  bit 
head.  The  bread  and  cheese  of  the  Coolin  are  n^zt  divided  and 
«at«o ;  and  thus  are  the  culamiti^i  of  the  expected  year  provided  ogaixist 
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nnd  polomn,  join*^'!  in  f>"»  Coolin.  nnl  jvA  r^nr'TT  rn'-n"?  th.«»  hor^o 
with  the  promiscuous  crowd ;  and  repeated  a  rhyme  for  admission 
like  anv  other  superstitious  Highlander ;  only  indeed,  that  he  was  dis- 
tinguisned  by  his  rhymes,  which  abounded  in  gods  and  goddesws,  and 
classical  allusions,  which  for  the  first  time  figured  in  Gaelic  poetry. 
The  rhymes  of  Hugh  and  Norman  were  of  another  character.  They 
spoke  oif  the  fame  of-  heroes,  and  the  scenes  of  their  glory;  the  glen 
of  Albin  was  their  Elysium;  Lochuan,  their  Helicon;  and  th^ir 
Olympus,  the  "  HiU  of  the  doaejigfu." 

When  every  one  iiad  eaten  of  the  cake  and  cheese  of  tiie  Coolin^ 
and  gone  through  all  the  ceremonies  requisite  to  prevent  the  calami- 
ties of  the  expected  year,  the  ball  was  opened  by  Nomaa  and  Flora 
Buchanan,  and  the  violin  of  the  Piper  gave  an  electric  impulse  to 
the  spirits  of  old  and  young  The  lady  thus  siirrounded,  looked  on  with 
calm  and  chastened  joy,  and  Moome,  seated  by  her  side,  snapping  her 
fingers  in  time  with  the  lively  Strathspey,  declared  she  was  almost  "as 
happy  as  she  could  have  been  in  the  hall  of  her  chief."  Never 
indeed  had  the  lady  beheld  a  gayer  group  assembled  in  the  hall  of 
her  fathers;  never  had  she  heard  ite  lofYy  roof  echo  to  mirth  more 
heartfelt  than  that  which  shook  her  lonely  cottage,  when  the  elec- 
trifying shout  pf  the  Piper  from  time  to  time  gave  inspiration  to  the 
dancers. 

As  the  springing  airy  forms  of  Norman  and  Flora  flitted  before  the 
eyes  of  .Buchanan,  it  is  probable  his  mind  reverted  to  the  JSUerdum, 
for  in  the  exultation  of  his  heart,  gesture  and  attitude  appropriate, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  began  to  expatiate  on  its  joys ;  and 
not  a  littie  gratified  by  the  polite  attention  of  the  lady,  he  might  have 
been  betrayed  by  the  warmth  of  his  feelings  into  a  discourse  of  most 
unconscionable  length,  had  not  one  rushed  in,  "  whose  face  was  a 
book  where  one  might  read  strange  matters."  It  was  Allan,  the 
husband  of  Mary. 

"Aye  dance— dance  your  last;"  he  wildly  exclaimed — ^"for  you 
must  leave  Glenalbin!" — the  music  ceased,  the  dancers  stopped. 
"  Leave  Glenalbin !"  was  echoed  on  every  side  in  that  deep  despairing 
voice  which  issues  from  the  heart. 

But  it  was  even  so.  The  lease  of  these  conjunct  farmers  expired 
at  the  following  Whitsuntide.  Qn  learning  that  their  present  land- 
lord was  spending  the  Christmas  holidays  at  the  seat  of  a  gentleman 
about  twenty  miles  distant,  they  had  sent  Allan  to  solicit  its  renewal,  and 
had  empowered  him  to  oflfer  such  an  advance  of  rent  as  must  have 
doomed  them  to  still  greater  penury  and  toil ;  but  it  was  luxury  even 
to  starve  in  Glenalbin ! 

The  lease  of  Glenalbin  had  been  for  some  months  in  the  possession 
of  a  stranger,  who  was  to  cover  with  sheep  that  country  where  hun- 
dreds of  human  creatures  had  lived,  and  enjoyed^  life.  Tlie  banish- 
ment of  the  last  of  the  clan  was  now  fixed  and  inevitable ;  and  the 
tears  and  shrieks  of  the  women,  the  deep  and  hopeless  grief  of  the 
men,  the  waitings  of  feeble  age,  and  helpless  infancy,  the  dignified 
sorrows  of  Lady  Augusta,  formed  a  spectacle  of  wo  which  might 
have  touched  even  the  cold  heart  of  him  whose  selfish  luxury  had 
produced  misery  so  wide-spreading  and  extreme. 

"  Oh,  God !"  thought  Norman,  *'  since  no  man  can  have  the  right, 
why,  why,  should  he  liave  the  power  of  making  hundreds  miserable!" 
and  he  hid  his  face  on  the  shoulder  of  Hugh,  weeping  over  the  fate 
of  his  countrymen. 

Tom  at  once  from  home  and  country — that  delicate  and  mysterious 
union  which  connects  the  human  mind  with  the  scenes  of  its  early 
joys,  in  a  moment  rudely  dissolved  !—«vcry  cherished  association 
which  had  imperceptibly  twined  round  the  hearts,  binding  it  to  home 
and  happiness,  severed  at  once  from  that  bleeding  heart!— driven 
forth  from  the  place  where  the  ashes  of  their  fathers  reposed,  that 
spot,  hallowed  by  every  afiection  which  is  sacred  in  death,  or  endear- 
ing in  life,  exiled  to  a  new  world,  a  land  of  strange  speech,  in  whose 
vast  territory  the  remnant  of  Macalbin's  clan  would  be  swallowed  up 
like  a  drop  of  water  in  the  extended  ocean ! — Pride,  patriotism,  regret, 
home,  and  a  thousand  painful  feelings,  combined  to  agonize  Hm 
bosoms  of  the  wretched  emigrants. 

When  the  first  paroxysm  of  grief  had  abated,  this  insulated  commu- 
nity began  to  think  of  their  future  destination,  and  means  of  lifo.     The 
Highlanders,  with  much  less  present  comfort  than  the  peasants  of 
England  or  the  Lowland  Scots,  have  always  more  property.    The 
custom  of  portioning  daughters  is  common,  and  assisting  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  sons.     A  stun  is  also  hoarded  for  a  splendid  funeral,  and 
as  they  are  somewhat  in  the  habit  of  looking  before  and  after,  they 
are  seldom  reduced  by  their  own  improvidence  to  that  sudden  de- 
pendance  and  beggary  which  sometimes  overtakes  their  neighbours. 
Their  stock  of  catde,  and  the  small  funds  hoarded  for  purposes  so 
honourable,  were  now '  a  disposable  capital.     Much  depended  on  its 
prudent  application,  and  many  consultations  were  held.     A  condition 
similar  to  that  which  habit  had  rendered  dear,  and  almost  neceaouy, 
appeared  most  desirable.     Many  lilile  colonies  of  Highlanders  were 
scattered  over  the  continent  of  America.    One  of  these  little  knots  of 
clansmen  was  now  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk  river.     It  con- 
sisted of  people  who  had   been  driven  out  from  fi^enanow^i  and 
Dunullodale*  the  south  side  of  Glenalbin,  many  years  before  tfaie 
period.    In  that  desolate  tract,  now  turned  into  plantations  and  sheep* 
vralks,  fifty  smokes  had  been  put  out  in  one  morning.    The  afiactiona 
of  the  -Highlanden  naturally  pointed  to  the  spot  inhabited  by  their 
kinsmen  and  former  friends;  and  as  some  rich,  though  m^ciiltivated 
land  was  still  oa  sale,  Allan  was  tent  out  to  A«eri»  W  <be  ^gnt  of 
the  emigraaia 
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These  arrangements  were  all  conducted  by  the  lady.  Ijady  Augusta 
detested  war,  its  spirit,  its  institutions,  and  not  unfVequently  its  object. 
The  days  of  clanship  were  gone;  and  she  saw  what  is  termed  martial 
spirit,  and  enthusiasm  of  glory,  as  powerfully  excited,  and  as  bravely 
exerted,  in  the  breast,  as  in  the  most  just  and  honourable  cause.  The 
army  appeared  to  her  a  poor  resource  for  a  Highlander,  a  poor  ex- 
change for  the  glen  of  his  fathers,  domestic  joys,  and  kiixlred  charities ; 
the  freedom  of  the  citizen,  and  perhaps  the  virtues  of  the  man.  But 
admitting  war  to  be  ever  so  fine,  and  ever  so  glorious ;  the  spirit-stir- 
ring drum  and  martial  pipe,  and  fame  and  victory,  ever  so  animating, 
neither  old  men,  nor  women,  or  children  can  be  soldiers,  ^'ow  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ihmalbin  consisted  of  these  helpless 
and  beloved  beings,  dependant  in  a  great  measure  on  those  who  were 
welcomed  to  glory,  and  tacitly  told^  that  though*  driven  from  their 
paternal  fields,  another  field  was  opened  where  they  might  toil,  and 
fight,  and  bleed,  in  defence  of  the  lives,  properties,  and  freedom  of 
those  who  had  torn  them  from  all  they  loved.  Lady  Augusta  wished 
to  see  her  countrymen  remain  in  (heir  own  land,  to  live  and  prosper 
in  its  prosperity ;  or,  if  necessary,  to  die  in  its  defence.  But  this  was 
not  permitted ;  and  she  conceived  it  of  more  importance  that  men 
should  live  in  freedom  and  in  comfort,  than  in  this,  or  that  degree 
of  latitude. 

The  dark  lanes  of  a  manufacturing  town  appeared  even  wone  than 
the  army.  The  present  generation  of  UiglUandcrs  could  never  be 
made  manufacturers,  and  her  generous  heart  revolted  at  the  idea  of 
her  high-spirited  countrymen  sinking  into  the  abject  condition  of  hew- 
ers of  wood,  and  drawers  of  water  to  a  people  they  had  hitherto  shun- 
ned and  despised.  America  opened  her  arms  to  the  exiles  of  Scot- 
land !  Much  of  hardship  was  to  be  encountered,  many  cherished  feel- 
ings were  to  be  sacrificed  i  but  Lady  Augusta  indulged  a  well-founded 
and  cheering  hope,  that  the  honest  pride  of  property,  the  advantage  of 
a  rich  soil,  and,  above  all,  a  frets  government,  would,  in  that  land  of 
the  exile,  abundantly  compensate  her  expatriated  clansmen  for  all 
they  were  forced  to  abandon. 

The  emigrants  vainly  solicited  the  lady  to  accompany  them  across 
the  Atlantic,  to  continue  their  lawgiver  and  their  judge.  £leenalin 
had  never  been  estranged  from  her  family,  the  graves  of  her  ancestors 
were  still  her  property,  and  that  liule  island  the  worid  which  bounded 
her  wishes.  Moome  and  the  Piper  devoted  themselves  to  the  fortunes 
of  their  ancient  mistress;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Dunalbin  erected  for 
each  a  sepdrate  hut,  which,  with  tlie  central  cottage  of  the  lady, 
formed  three  sides  of  a  square,  in  the  little  retiring  bay  of  Lochuan. 
Norman,  the  adopted  son  of  .Lady  Augusta,  was  another  member  of 
this  solitary  establishment  Hitherto  he  had  believed  himself  the  son 
of  a  distant  relative  of  Lady  Augusta,  and  her  entire  silence  had  con- 
firmed his  delusion.  She  had  long,  in  defiance  of  her  judgment,  pre- 
served the  painful  secret  of  his  birth,  still  fostering  a  latent  hope  that 
something  might  transpire  to  soflen  tho  calamity  of  the  youth  feeling 
himself  at  once  an  orphan,  and  a  dependant  on  those  to  whose  blood 
he  was  a  stranger.  But  concealment  was  no  longer  justifiable;  yet 
fearfully  and  reluctantly  did  the  lady  introduce  this  sorrowful  theme. 
She  spoke  of  her  extreme  age,  of  her  deserted  condition,  and  the  soli- 
tude to  which  the  emigration  must  consign  the  remaining  period  of 
her  life.  She  hoped  that  Norman  would  remain  in  Eleenalin  as  her 
stay  and  comfort — the  support  of  her  downward  years.  She  could 
not  leave  the  ashes  of  her  fathers ;  in  Eleenalin  she  awaited  that  im- 
mortality to  which  her  mind  had  long  been  directed ;  on  which  all 
her  hopes  were  placed.  Alarmed  and  uneasy,  Norman  oflen  attempted 
to  interrupt  the  lady.  He  felt  that  she  ought  not  to  have  doubted  of 
his  willingness  to  have  devoted  himself  to  her,  and  that  she  should 
have  known  that  nothing  on  earth  could  tempt  the  child  of  her  bounty 
to  abandon  her  old  age  to  the  desertion  and  solitude  she  painted.  But 
the  swelling  of  his  heart  prevented  utterance :  he  could  only  batlie  the 
hand  he  held  in  tears  of  gratitude  antl  aflection.  Lady  Augusta  per> 
ceived  all  the  generous  emotions  of  his  heart. 

"  Noble  and  generous  was  he  whose  name  jrou  bear,"  said  she ; 
•'  Norman,  twin-brother  of  my  soul !  the  Heaven  which  claimed  thee 
as  its  own,  has  bestowed  on  me  this  precious  child !  From  the  hand 
of  Mercy  have  I  received  thee,  last  cherishing  blessing  of  a  desolate 
heart !  No — thou  shalt  never  leave  me ;  the  presentiment  of  my 
heart  was  true ! — thou,  my  second  son,  the  child  of  my  love,  of  my 
prayers,  and  of  my  cares,  was  sent  to  pillow  my  aged  head,  to  soothe 
my  aged  sorrow,  to  make  glad  the  childless  and  the  widow.  Yes,  my 
Norman,  thou  art  all  to  me  now — the  staff  of  my  age.  When  the 
xiame  of  Augusta  shall  long  have  been  forgotten  among  the  sons  of  her 
people,  they  will  still  remember  with  blessings  the  friend  of  thy  orphan 
childhood !"  The  lady  then  cautiously  informed  him  of  the  sad  cir- 
cumstances attending  his  birth,  and  of  the  fat?  of  his  mother.  Norman 
•food  the  mute  inbreathed  image  of  hopeless  sorrow,  with  his  glaring 
eyes  fixed  upon  her.  Had  new  worlds  arisen  at  his  bidding,  Norman 
could  not  have  articulated  one  word ;  till  the  lady,  alarmed  by  his 
wild  appearance,  hastily  gave  him  the  picture  found  in  the  possession 
of  his  mother.     He  gazed  on  it  with  deep  and  and  sorrowful  attention. 

"  I  will  seek  him  through  the  world  !'*  he  at  last  exclaimed ;  «*  Oh, 
the  luxury  of  one  embrace  from  a  father!  But  I  have  no  fiither! — 
among  the  myriads  that  people  the  globe,  no  heart  chiims  aflfinity  with 
Norman." 

**  Norman,  my  son,  does  your  heart  then  disown  me !  Never,  oh,  never 
If  child  more  tenderly  loved  !*' 
"Forgive  me,  lady— my  mother,  my  friend,  my  all!— forgiTt  me, 
pitjr  ine»  fiir  my  heart  li  baming." 


He  hid  his  face  on  the  shoulder  of  his  venerable  friend ;.  he  abed  him 
sorrows  on  her  bosom,  and  she  led  him  forth  to  the  grave  of  his  mother. 
It  was  that  spot  which  had  so  oflen  excited  his  infantile  curionty,  the 
scene  of  many  a  childish  sport 

"  How  often,"  cried  Norman,  **  have  I  frolicked  around  this  spot,  while 
she  to  whom  I  owe  existence  mouldered  beneath,  cold,  cold  and  for* 
gotten!  Oh,  lady,. that  I  too  lay  here!  for  I  feel  that  I  shall  never 
again  be  liappy!"  and  he  threw  himself  on  the  grave. 

*'  Norman,  my  love,  you  shall  long  be  happy ;  you  are  but  entering 
the  threshold  of  life." 

**  My  tears  liave  fallen  on  its  threshold,  lady :  it  is  darkened  by  a 
mother's  misery." 

The  lady,  who  believed  that  afHictions  are  aeiit  for  good,  and  that 
there  is  a  smiling  fiice  hid  behind  the  darkest  providence,  endeavoured 
to  point  out  their  uses  to  her  young  friend,  and  to  lead  his  mind  to  tha 
source  of  all  consolation.  Yet  she  said  little :  he  listened  in  silence, 
and  she  lefl  him  to  deepen  in  sorrowful  reflection  tlie  impreasion  she 
had  made  on  his  young  mind.  A  lesson  of  piety  so  given  was  not  aoon 
to  be  forgotten ;  yet  the  mind  of  Norman,  young,  impetuous,  strong  for 
sufforing,  clung  to  the  cause  of  its  grief,  and  was  jealous  of  sufiering 
too  tamely  or  loo  briefly.  Night  brought  new  horrors  to  bis  fancy. 
He  started  from  distracting  visions,  which  represented  his  mother  pale 
and  haggard,  supported  in  the  arms  of  Ronald,  or  leaning  her  undiel- 
tered  head  on  the  ivy-clifif,  a  homeless,  wretched  being.  The  howling 
of  the  blast  rose  on  his  ears,  mingled  with  her  dying  groans.  He 
started  up— big  drops  of  perspiration  stood  on  his  forehead ;  he  paced 
the  chamber  in  phrenzied  agitation,  and  blessed  the  fiiai  beams  of  the 
day  which  closed  this  night  of  horrors.  But  the  yoiuig  and  buoyant 
mind  of  Norman  gradually  became  more  tranquil.  He  had  much  to 
love,  though  he  was  robbed  of  much :  time  imperceptibly  stole  the 
first  vivid  glow  from  the  colouring  of  sorrow,  and  mellowing  into  those 
sofl  hues  which  mark  pensive  dejection,  it  sweetly  harmonized  with 
all  the  gentler  sensibilities  of  his  nature. 

Often  would  he  gaze  for  hours  on  the  resemblance  of  him  he  had 
ventured  to  call  father ;  gaze  till  imagination,  rebelling  against  the 
evidence  of  sense,  gave  life  and  motion  to  the  inanimate  features.  A 
short,  soft  sigh  dispelled  the  illusion,  and  the  picture  was  laid  ttide 
till  another  opportunity  occurred  for  the  indulgence  of  this  solitary 
enjoyment  In  the  meanwhile,  every  preparation  was  making  for 
the  purposed  emigration ;  and  spring  advanced,  decorating  Glenalbin 
with  new  charms,  as  if  to  render  the  pang  of  separation  more  poignant 

The  Highlanders  go  up  to  the  summer  shealings  in  the  remote  glens 
about  the  first  of  May,  and  do  not  return  till  Lammas.  These  pil- 
grimages are  always  begun  very  early  in  the  morning,  that  the  catde 
may  not  bo  annoyed  by  the  heats  of  noon.  The  children,  who  depend 
on  milk  for  the  most  of  their  nourishment,  always  follow  the  catUe  to 
the  shealings  and  contribute  not  a  little  to  enliven  and  endear  these 
joyous  processions.  To  see  in  the  cUar-obtcure  dawn  of  a  May  mon> 
ing,  herds  of  domestic  animals  slowly  winding  up  a  Highland  glen — 
to  view  the  wild  flight  and  return  of  happy  childhood — to  hear  the 
young  women  singing  their  pastoral  strains,  as  they  carry  their  rude 
dairy  utensils,  and  the  young  men  chiming  in  their  chorus,  as  they 
guide  the  cattle,  and  lead  forward  the  little  picturesque  horses,  laden 
with  rustic  good<i — ^to  behold  all  these,  and  many  other  pleasing  cir* 
cumstances  approfn'iate  to  such  a  scene  of  peacefulness,  is  delightful 
indeed  to  a  feeling  mind.  Often  had  Lady  Augusta  viewed  this  pas- 
toral spectacle,  and  recalled  the  age  of  love  and  iiuiocence,  the  plains 
of  Mamre,  and  the  herds  of  Laban. 

It  was  now  the  first  of  May.  The  morning  was  still,  warm,  and 
dewy.  Norman  saw  the  last  blue  smoke  that  would  ever  rise  from 
the  hamlet  of  Dunalbinr  slowly  ascending  in  the  liquid  and  balmy  air 
of  that  lovely  morning ;  for  the  dreaded  day  had  arrived !  A  soft 
shower  had  fallen  in  the  night,  and  lucid  drops  twinkled  on  every 
bud,  and  bathed  every  blossom :  the  birds  flitted  from  bough  to  bough, 
quivering  their  wings  with  excess  of  life,  and  bursting  into  songs  of 
joy :  the  wild  swan  was  sporting  on  the  lake,  and  the  wild  duck  lead- 
ing out  her  young  family ;  the  first  note  of  the  cuckoo  came  floating 
down  the  glen.  Over  the  head  of  that  glen  the  sun  was  rising  beau- 
tifully; throwing  his  slant  beams  athwart  the  green  slope  on  which 
hung  the  hamlet  and  slowly  drawing  up  the  curtain  of  mist  which 
floated  around  the  mountains.  That  spirit  of  joy,  and  freshness,  and 
inspiration,  peculiar  to  the  hour  of  suiuise,  and  the  animating  season 
of  spring,  was  difTused  through  the  air :  nature  wore  her  firat  bright 
bloom,  and  the  invigorated  soul  of  man  was  awakened  to  all  the  bliss 
of  existence.  Again  and  again  was  heard  **  the  voice  of  spring  among 
the  trees"— the  cheering  note  of  the  cuckoo.  Moome  heard  that  note* 
but  superstition  drew  no  augur :  there  was  little  more  to  fear — others 
was  nothing  more  to  hope :  the  emigrants  had  surrendered  themselves 
to  decided  misery.  And  now  the  sun  had  dispersed  the  light  wreaths 
of  mist  which  hung  on  the  clifls,  and  unfolded  all  the  beauties  of 
Glenalbin.  Beautiful  was  this  pastoral  valley,  even  to  the  eye  of  the 
dullest  stranger ;  but  oh !  how  inexpressibly  dear  and  lovely  to  that 
people  to  whom  every  cliff,  and  cavern,  and  copse,  and  stream,  told  a 
tale  so  wild  and  remote,  or  tender  and  overcoming,  or  inspiring  and 
glorious!  Clanalbin  alone  could  feel  and  appropriate  all  the  charms  of 
their  storied  glen.  To  them,  at  every  advancing  step,  on  this  side  and 
on  that,  started  up  the  records  of  former  triumphs,  and  the  monument! 
of  departed  glory !  V(hat  to  the  cold  and  tearless  eye  of  a  stranger 
fhe  castle  of  the  chjef--the  rock  of  the  gathering — ^the  hill  of  Ae  beal- 
fire— the  grey  stone  of  the  humUe  de»d— and  the  gathered  heap  of 

the  ialleo  hero! 


CLAN-ALBIN. 
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Bat  these  were  the  relics  fivm  which  they  were  to  tear  themselves 
-^this  the  glen  whose  every  echo  was  ringing,  "  We  returtit  toe  return, 
we  return  no  more  /*'♦ 

The  exiles  were  already  assembled ;  they  had  taken  their  last  meal 
<— they  had  beheld  the  extinguishment  of  the  domestic  fire — the  demo- 
lition of  the  altars  of  their  household  gods.  They  had  commenced 
their  journey :  mothers  were  seen  clasping  their  babes  in  their  ahns» 
and  mingling  tears  vnih  caresses ;  while  the  fathers  were  helping  for- 
ward  the  tottering  steps  of  children,  whose  little  limbs  could  ill  sustain 
the  fatigue  of  travelling,  though  they  had  often  wandered  whole  days 
through  the  wilds  of  Glenalbin.  Xoung  women,  weeping  as  they  went, 
supported  the  steps  of  feeble  age,  whose  querulous  sorrow  was  mourn- 
fully expressed. 


*  This  is  a  wild  desponding  strain,  sung  or  played  by  the  High- 
landers on  leaving  dieir  country.  Verses,  expressive  of  local  regret, 
are  adopted  to  this  melody  by  the  inhabitants  of  difierent  districts. 
TtoM  very  popular  national  lament,  wailing  and  devious,  may  to  some 
appear  of  small  value  as  a  piece  o'f  music ;  yet  it  possesses  a  soul- 
harrowing,  indescribable  influence  over  the  feelings  of  Highlanders. 
It  is  indeed  the  appropriate 


-Lament  of  men 


That  languish  for  their  native  glen.'* 

It  is  the  "  Flowers  of  the  Forest"  of  the  Low-country,  and  the  "  Ranz 
dea  Vaches"  of  the  Swiss  moimtaineers ;  but  it  is  still  more.  With 
it,  Highlanders  of  eveiy  rank  and  clan  have  the  most  interesting 
associations. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  Highlanders,  at  least  in  these  degenerate 
days,  appear  to  have  little  sensibility  to  the  exquisite  beauty  of  their 
national  melodies,  considered  merely  as  pieces  of  music.  To  them 
their  charm  arises  solely  from  powerful  associations ;  yet  music,  both 
instrumental  and  vocal,  is  univenally  loved  and  cultivated.  The  na- 
tional music  of  the  Highlander  melts  his  heart,  or  gives  glee  to  his 
motions,  but  does  not  tingle  tus  ears.  A  person  whose  musical  taste 
is  in  any  degree  cultivated,  must  be  shocked  at  the  rapid,  strange,  and 
ungraceful  manner  in  which  the  Highland  girls  give  the  most  pathetic 
of  their  airs,  when  singing  singly  ;  and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
disgusted  with  what  they  think  the  drawling  expression  of  those  who 
sing  them  in  a  better  style.  Yet  the  rowing-songs,  the  songs  at  the 
toaulkingSt  at  the  quern,  round  a  kelp-kiln,  and,  in  short,  all  that  cheer 
social  labour  and  heighten  social  enjoyment,  have  a  picturesque  and 
highly  pleasing  effect. 

There  is  a  higher  species  of  lyric  known  in  the  Highlands,  the  power 
of  which  no  one  can  understand  who  has  not  felt  the  rush  of  clannish 
blood.  These  hymn$  to  departed  greatness  are  designated  by  a  parti- 
cular name.  The  only  one  of  them  (so  far  as  I  know)  that  has  found 
its  way  into  English,  is  in  the  notes  to  *'  The  Lady  of  the  Lake."  It 
is  the  Aymn,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  the  Chief  of  Maclean.  No  company 
of  the  name  of  Maclean  could  sing  that  dirge  without  such  transports 
of  enthusiastic  grief  as  would  appear  quite  inexplicable  to  a  cold- 
blooded Saxon.  I  have  oflen  fancied  something  inexpressibly  sweet 
and  soothing,  even  in  the  strange  wAtmUxriee  with  which  Highland 
women  lull  their  children  to  sleep ;  and  even  these  baby-songs  and 
lullabies  are  indicative  of  the  strongest  feature  of  the  national  charac- 
ter— pride  of  birth.  I  will  not  presume  to  translate  any  of  these 
effusions,  which  are  probably  alike  silly  in  every  language,  and  alike 
unirandaiabU.  I  recollect  one  of  them,  which  is  in  very  common 
use,  and  goes  on,. 

**  Sleep,  my  daughter,  my  darling,  my  daughter, 
Macleod  and  Macallin  are  your  kinsmea 
Sleep,  my  daughter,  my  darling,  &c.  &c, 
Maodonald  and  Maclean  are  your  kinsmen,"  &c.  &c. 

And  all  the  Highland  chiefii  are  strung  up  in  a  rude  rhyme,  with 
abundant  terms  of  endearment,  and  declared  to  be  kinsmen  to  the 
nursling :  and,  when  the  list  is  run  over,  it  is  again  and  again  be- 
gun. Now,  if  a  Highland  child  won't  sleep  upon  that,  it  surely 
deserves  to  be  whipped.  I  shall  put  an  end  to  this  rambling  note 
with  an  anecdote,  which,  though  trifling,  is  somewhat  illustrative  of 
the  Highland  character. 

A  boy,  from  his  appearance  about  six  or  seven  yean  of  age,  was 
coming  on  a  message  to  the  house  of  a  gentleman,  and  was  met  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  door  by  a  laige  swine.  An  animal  of  the  size, 
in  a  part  of  the  country  where  they  are  rare,  must  have  been  very 
alarming  to  a  child  of  his  years,  and  he  betrayed  many  sjrmptoms  of 
terror.  An  English  or  a  Low-countiry  boy  would,  in  such  circum- 
stances, either  boldly  have  fought  his  way  or  run  off;  but  the  little 
Highlander  did  neither.  Assuming  a  very  sofl  and  caressing  tone  of 
voice,  and  throwing  a  strange  mixture  of  respect  and  complacency  into 
his  perturbed  countenance,  be  cautiously  sidled  past  the  swine,  com- 
plimenting her  all  the  while  on  her  high  Ijirth  and  knded  property. 
•*  Madame,  yourself  the  sow,  all  M***h  is  yonn!  all  Q^h  is  youra, 
madame,  yqunelf  the  sow !  MachcalUn  is  your  own  cousin,  madaroe, 
youiself  the  sow !"  And  with  this  flattery  he  got  fiurly  past,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  house. 

^  JtoctoaCtn  is  th»  name  by  which  hk  Gwca  the  Puke  of  Aigyle  ii 
known  UDong  thecUms. 


This  slow-moving  procession  was  no  joVous  pastoral  pilgrimage  to 
the  summer  akealing.  It  was  indeed  a  hesilt-rending  spectacle;  at 
every  succeeding  step,  some  object  started  up  to  endear  Glenalbinr— 
some  lovely  scene  of  infant  sports  or  youthfiil  loves  rose  smiling  on 
every  hand,  to  embitter  the  pang  of  separation.  They  had  reached 
the  rustic  cemetry  belonging  to  the  hamlet.  It  was  bordered  by  the 
rude  path  which  wound  up  the  glen,  and  its  opposite  boundar}^  was 
the  lake.  Hera  they  made  an  involuntary  pause :  grief  burst  forth 
afresh,  and  each  threw  himself  on  the  grave  of  the  parent,  the  cliild, 
or  the  brother,  to  pour  forth  the  last  tribute  of  afiection — ^to  pull  the 
wild  flowers  that  grew  on  the  hallowed  sod,  thai  in  a  strange  land 
they  might  be  preserved,  and  loved,  and  wept  over ;  and  valued  far 
beyond  all  its  pomp  and  floral  beauty.  Affliction  had  now  reached  its 
acme — the  last  tie  was  severed  which  bound  them  to  Glenalbin! 
Yet  long,  long  they  lingered,  and  then  slowly  and  silcntiy  proceeded. 

The  grief  of  Norman  was  lively  and  distracting:  Mary,  the  gentle 
being  who  had  protected  his  infoncy — Ronald,  the  good  old  man  ! — 
every  little  sharer  of  his  infant  sports,  and  every  young  companion  of 
his  boyish  enlerprizes — never  again  to  be  beheld— 4iU  torn  at  once  from 
the  clinging  embrace ! 

Mary  fondly  lingered,  leaning  heavily  on  the  arm  of  Norman,  who 
carried  her  litde  bundle,  and  they  mingled  their  tears  in  silence  till 
the  exiles  hod  reached  the  ivy  cliff,  where  Ronald  stopped  to  take  a 
last  forewell !  **  He  would  leave  the  boy  where  he  had  found  his 
mother."  All  the  party  repeated  the  same  melancholy  ceremony,  and 
he  was  again  left  alone  with  Mary.  They  sat  down  together  at  the 
base  of  the  cliff*,  and  she  drew  from  her  bosom  the  long  ringlet  of  hair 
which  she  had  taken  from  the  corpse  of  his  mother.  Norman  pressed 
it  to  his  lips,  and  his  heart, — ^"rootiier!  mother!"  was  the  cry  of  the 
bereaved  orphan,  who,  at  that  moment,  thought  only  of  a  mother's 
suffering.  Mary,  in  silence,  cut  a  rich,  glossy  curl  from  the  head  of 
"  her  dark  haired  darling,"  to  replace  that  which  she  had  given  away. 

And  now  the  emigrants  had  reached  the  "  crag  of  yews,"  whisre  an 
angle  of  the  mountains  must  hide  the  glen  for  ever  from  their  sight 
They  agam  paused  to  take  a  last  look — a  last  farewell  of  Glenalbin ! 
Hugh  blew  a  few  notes  of  that  air  so  agonizing  to  the  feelings  of  ex- 
iled Highlanders.  It  thrilled  on  the  inmost  pulse  of  Norman's  heart: 
he  flung  his  arms  around  his  "  littie  mother," — it  was  a  last,  a  sever- 
ing embrace!  He  darted  rapidly  back  towards  the  glen — threw 
himself  in  agony  on  the  grass,  and  again  started  hastily  up,  lest  afl!ec- 
tion  should  miss  the  last  look  ;•— the  kist  look,  so  cherished  by  the  ten- 
der heart ;  on  which  memory  fondly  lingers,  when  years  on  years 
have  revolved,  and  all  else  is  foi^tten.  Impressive,  indeed,  was  that 
last  look ; — years  rolled  away,  and  it  was  still  present  to  Norman. 
Women,  half  kneeling  and  weeping ;  men  stretching  forth  their  arms, 
as  if  to  embrace,  for  the  last  time,  the  glen  of  their  fathers;  every  atti- 
tude and  every  movement  expressive  of  strong  passion  and  vehement 
sorrow.  Norman  turned  away  his  head,  and,  when  he  looked  again, 
they  were  all  gone !  and  a  &int  swell  of  female  voices  rose  on  the 
air,  veiling,  "  We  return,  tec  return,  we  return  no  more .'" 

Slowly  did  Norman  wind  round  the  lake,  shunning  the  deserted 
hamlet  with  that  delicacy  which  the  wounded  heart  involuntarily 
displays  towards  itself;  and  sadly  did  he  rejoin  the  aged  and  solitary 
inhabitants  of  Eleenalin. 

The  emigrants  had  taken  leave  of  the  lady  on  the  preceding  even- 
ing, when  she  visited  the  clan  for  the  last  time.  It  was  a  solemn 
scene.  On  each  individual  did  she  bestow  her  energetic  bene- 
diction; and  standing  up,  surrounded  by  her  clansmen,  she  prayed— 
"  That  the  God  of  their  fathers  would  be  their  guide  on  the  deep 
waters,  and  in  the  land  of  the  stranger !  That  the  Lord  God  of  Israel, 
who,  with  his  pillar  of  fire  and  of  cloud,  had  led  his  people  through 
the  wilderness,  would  go  forth  with  the  remnant  of  her  race  to  the 
strange  land  whither  they  journeyed."  They  lamented,  and  bitterly 
wept ;  and  the  lady  likewise  wept,  but  was  silent.     . 

When  Norman  returned  to  the  island,  he  found  the  lady  gently 
comforting  the  disconsolate  Moome.  She  entreated  him  to  seek  repose, 
as  he  had  watched  all  night  with  Mary.  Their  common  loss  was  still 
too  recent  for  conversation,  and  he  gladly  retired,  and  leaned  on  his 
sleepless  couch  till  evening. 

When  he  rose  he  found  that  the  lady  had  walked  out,  and  he  in- 
tended to  follow  her.  The  evening  was  glowing  and  balmy.  The 
rich  tints  of  gold  and  purple  which  illumined  the  western  sky  were 
reflected  by  the  waters  of  the  lake  with  mellowed  and  magic  lustre : 
a  rosy  light  was  effused  on  every  i>endant  cliff*,  and  waving  tree,  pic- 
tured on  its  smooth  bosom.  Moome  sat  on  a  low  4kl  in  the  wood- 
bine porch,  trpng  to  spin.  Norman,  with  folded  arras,  leaned  against 
an  old  elm  that  grew  near  the  door  of  the  cottage,  and  strove  to  give 
his  mind  to  the  lovely  scene  around  him.  Something  still  was  want- 
ing; involuntarily  he  turned  his  eye  to  the  hamlet;  he  looked  for  its 
curiing  smoke,  ho  listened  for  the  doubling  clink  of  Ronald's  hammer; 
the  hum  of  in&nt  voices,  or  the  song  at  the  evening  fold,  which,  in 
such  an  evening,  might  be  distinctly  heard  across  the  lake.  All  was 
still.  It  was  a  stillness  which  chilled  the  heart,  and  froze  all  the 
pulses  of  life. 

**  I  have  seen  the  blue  smokes  of  Glenalbin,"  said  Moome,  "  rising 
every  morning  for  fourscore  and  ten  years.  This  morning  I  looked, 
and  they  were  all  gone !"  she  sighed  deeply,  and  a  long  pause  followed. 

A  maoiB^  tiiat  sweet  songster  of  the  Scottish  glens,  was  perched  on 
a  neighbouring  birch  tree,  cheering  his  mate  with  a  *'  sofl  loved"  song, 
and  awakening  all  the  fairy  echoes  of  Eleenalin.  Moome  look^ 
nwarafiiUy  nmnd.    **  Obr  well  may  you  sing,"  cried  she,  **  you  still 
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neitlt  in  GlenalbiD  !*'  Noraaan  bunt  into  tcan,  and  darted  away,  hii 
indignant  spirit  soaring  beyond  the  panioni  of  a  boy,  aa  in  bittemeH 
of  soul  he  cuned  the  mercenary  temper  which  had  exUed  hit  coun* 
tiymen. 

On  the  following  day.  the  piper  returned  to  his  lady:  he  had  es- 
corted bis  clansmen  to  their  first  stage.  He  talked  to  Moome  of  their 
parting;  and  in  a  few  days,  Nonnan  and  the  lady  joined  in  the  con- 
venation.  .  t  <* 

But  Hugh  hung  his  pipe  against  the  waU,  and  many,  many  months 
ejapeed  ere  he  could  draw  a  note  from  it  Even  then  Noiman  ftn- 
cied  It  still  sounded  "  toe  return  no  more ,"  and  during  many  months, 
nothing  was  heard  of  the  emigrants ;  but  at  last  Allan  wrote,  and 
they  learned  that  their  feelings  were  enviable  when  compared  with 
ftoee  of  the  expatriated  band.  It  was  Glenalbin,  it  was  the  blue  and 
distant  mountains  tliat  sheltered  their  home— it  was  the  rugged  shonte 
of  Caledonia,  and  the  last  of  her  isles,  to  which  their  hearts  clung  in 
metancholy  succession.  AUan  simply  described  these  feelings,  and 
pe  grief  of  Norman  was  renewed. 

But  by  the  end  of  the  winter  they  had  so  far  reooveied  their  tran- 
quillity, that  Moome  sung  to  the  hidy  «ll  the  particuhm  of  the  emi- 
gration m  Gaelic  veise  of  her  own  composition ;  and  Hugh  played  a 
mpe  tune,  which  he  bad  composed,  and  caUed.  "TAa  departing  dayr 
j^^'i^'^i"'  iwgular.  but  very  phiintive  strain,  and  to  it  was 
^apted  the  first  effusion  of  Norman's  muse,  entitled,  «A  Farcice0  to 
JQwuiaoiesn."— Dunalbin  was  a  theme  too  delicate  avea  lor  tha  lan- 
guage of  song. 

A  FARIWXLL  TO  KXNANOWSlf. 

Caledonia!  my  country,  forever  adieu! 
And  adieu  Kenanowen,  thy  mountains  so  blue. 
Though  rude,  yet  beloved,  from  thy  shades  we  are  torn: 
And  in  sadness  we  go,  for  we  never  return. 
Aa  light  shall  the  breeze  wave  thy  blossoms  and  bowen. 
At  soft  shall  the  gale  kiss  thy  wild  mountain  flowers, 
As  bright  'mid  thy  heaths  shall  the  wild  berries  glow, 
As  clear  through  thy  valleys  the  hill  torrents  flow  j 
But  banished  the  race  who  would  doat  on  thy  charms^ 
Who  would  love  thee  in  peace,  and  defend  thee  in  arma. 
No  sound,  Kenanowen,  is  heard  in  thy  gkde  ; 
All  is  silent  and  sad  as  the  sleep  of  the  dead, 
Save  the  bowl  of  the  hill-fox,  the  raven's  hoana  wail. 
.Which  start  the  lone  echoes  of  Dunalladale  • 
Why  wakes  not  the  horn  of  the  hunter  of  deer  f 
Why  flows  not  ihe  song  of  tliy  daughten  so  fair  ? 
Ah !  ne'er  shall  their  whispers  breathe  soft  "mid  ihy  rocka. 
Nor  thy  gales,  Eleenalin,  sigh,  in  their  dark  locks, 
Thou  loved  Eleenalin !  green  gem  of  the  wave ! 
Where  the  Chiefs  of  the  Clan  find  the  rest  of  the  brave. 
What  pensive  enthusiast  shall  lean  in  thy  shade. 
To  weep  and  to  womhip  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  ? 
Ah !  ne'er  shall  the  harp  to  the  breeze  give  their  nama, 
Nor  the  song  of  the  bard  tell  the  deeds  of  their  fame. 
With  the  clan  of  my  fathen,  Oh,  who  could  oompara ! 
Ever  matchless  in  peace  and  resistless  in  war; 
But  past  all  her  triumphs,  our  glory  is  fled, 
And  the  voice  of  our  fame  only  tells  of  the  dead  ; 
Thou  moon  that  now  lean'st  on  the  wild  Craig-na-ru, 
Unheeded  thy  beams  will  our  wanderings  pursue ; 
For  ne'er  will  they  play  o'er  thy  hills,  Kenanowen, 
Nor  brighten  the  scenes  where  our  glory  was  known. 
Caledonia !  j>ft  dyed  with  our  forefather's  blood, 
When  their  souls  chiimed  the  right,  and  their  swoidt  made  it  good, 
When  they  ruth'd  from  their  mountains  with  dirk  and  claymorai 
A  rampart  of  fire  round  thy  rock-girdled  shoi«< — 
Forever  farewell  j — from  thy  shades  we  are  torn, 
And  in  sadness  we  go* — ^for  we  never  return! 

That  part  of  Norman's  education  which  Buchanan  iuperintendcd, 
was  now  finished.  He  returned  no  more  to  Ballyrnag ;  but  Flora 
Buchanan  fixed  her  residence  in  Eleenalin  for  the  benefit  of  the  lady's 
instructions  in  the  several  female  accomplishments  that  were  deemed 
necessary  for  her  condition. 

Lady  Augusf^  originally  intended  to  give  her  adopted  son  a  medi- 
cal  education ;  and  from  her  slender  annuity,  bad  long  been  making 
provision  for  that  purpose.  But  the  emigration  intervened,  and  the 
lady,  who  valued  money  only  at  the  instrument  of  benevolence,  and 
expended  it  in  the  way  likely  to  produce  most  good,  gave  that  sum  to 
the  necessities  of  her  poor  neighbours  which  had  been  set  apart  to 
train  her  young  friend  to  a  liberal  profession.  As  it  now  was,  she 
was  in  no  haste  to  kunch  her  pupil  into  the  world.  He  was  still 
vary  young,  and  she  perceived  that  he  had  a  strong  bias  to  a  military 
life.  Arms  was  not  the  profession  the  lady  coveted  for  Norman  {  yet 
no  other  was  open  to  his  hopes,  and  she  flattered  herself  that  his  prin- 
<nple8  would  preserve  him  from  the  dangerous  impreasioni  to  which 
the  young  soldier  is  always  exposed,  and  that  talent  and  integrity 
would  enable  him  to  rise  in  the  army,  though  destitute  alike  of  inte- 
rest and  of  fortune  For  some  years  after  her  retreat  from  the  busy 
haunts  of  life,  Lady  Augusta  had  been  jisited  by»^e  neighbouring 
gantry;  but  a  new  race  had  now  sprung  up  who  knew  not  '*  Iha  lady»" 
oontaquanily  har  intereat  wai  ai  alender  at  her  •oquaintancea  wen 


few ;  yet  she  might  have  procured  him  an  opportunity  of  entering  on 
the  professran  he  panted  after  even  thus  early.  But  to  leave  him  to 
himself  at  so  tender  an  agar— or  rather  to  expose  his  unsuspecting  in- 
nocence to  the  contagion  of  evil  example,  without  one  friend  to  direct; 
with  moral  habits  still  unformed,  and  those  stronger  powen  of  the 
mind,  which  prove  the  guardian  of  honour  and  the  guide  of  conduct 
still  undeveloped.— Lady  Augusta  shrunk  from  the  rash  experiment 
Educated  among  a  mariial  piwple,  and  taught  to  consider  arms  at 
the  only  profession  worthy  of  a  gentleman  destitute  of  fortune,  Nor- 
man felt  an  early  and  strong  vocation  to  glory.  His  first  lessons  had 
been  the  military  exercise ;  while  yet  a  child  he  had  been  an  ideal 
soldier ;  the  habit  of  him  he  fondly  called  father  was  military,  and  all 
pointed  one  way.  Yet  with  all  the  impatient  ardour  incident  to  his 
age  and  character ;  with  all  his  impassioned  desire  to  rush  into  life 
and  action,  he  cheerfully  submiued  to  the  will  of  her  whom  it  was 
his  happineas  to  obey.  She  said  he  was  too  young  to  be  left  alone, 
and  Norman  felt  that  she  was  too  aged  to  be  consigned  to  solitude. 

But  the  present  carelessness  of  his  life  was  not  without  design  on 
the  part  of  his  enlightened  protectress.     Hugh  was  his  companion  in 
field  sports ;  and  on  the  hills  and  moors  of  his  country  he  waa  inured 
to  the  toils  he  might  hereafter  encounter  in  its  defence.    By  the  same 
universal  genius  he  was  instructed  in  music.   On  the  violin  he  played 
the  wild,  devious,  heart-breathing  strains  of  his  native  mountains  with 
exquisite  feeling ;  into  them  his  soul  was  transfused.    This,  indeed, 
was  a  talent  he  possessed  with  many  a  poor  Highlander;  for  in  every 
&rm  of  the  Isles  and  remote  Highlands,  some  tuneful  enthusiast  may 
still  be  found,  who  has  had  no  instructor  save  ardent  feeling,  and  a 
native  taste.     Music,  which  in  wealthy  societies  is  the  elegant  occu- 
pation of  the  rich  and  great,  is  here  the  amusement  of  the  lowly.     In 
the  former,  it  is  chiefly  cultivated  by  females,  here,  by  the  men,  but 
frcHn  the  same  motive  in  both — abundant  leisure,  and  a  certain  degree 
of  refinement.   In  no  northern  country  is  mwic  fo  generally  cultivated. 
Lady  Augusta,  whom  long  residence  abroad  hod  given  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  several  continental  languages,  became  the  assistant 
of  Norman  in  mastering  their^nt  difficulties.     The  wiicher>'  of  An- 
osto,  and  the  sublimity  of  Comeille  did  the  rest.     Norman,  who  had 
abundance  of  youthful  ambition,  and  a  peculiarly  active  imagination, 
was  also  a  paintejr :  but  in  this  difficult  and  delightful  art  he  had  no 
aid,  no  guide,  save  a  lively  fancy,  rectified  by  the  highly  cultivated 
taste  of  Lady  Augusta,  and  the  inspiration  caught  from  views  of  nature 
in  her  most  striking  attitudes.     But  reading,  social  reading,  was  the 
charm  of  the  donrcstic  evening, ''  gleaning  the  spoils  of  time,"  the 
moat  delightful  occupation  of  the  young  mountaineer.    The  lady  had 
nothing  which  deserved  the  pompous  name  of  a  library;  but  she  had 
an  excellent  collection  of  books,  the  beuer  perhaps  that  her  means  of 
procuring  this,  her  only  luxury,  were  extremely  limited,  and  that  much 
thought  was  employed  in  selecting.   The  early  misfortunes,  and  conse- 
quently habitudes  of  her  life  had  made  books  necessary  to  her  comfort, 
and  if  ever  the  equable,  and  all-enduring  spirit  of  this  hard-lated  i»o- 
man  was  ruffled  by  trivial  mattere ;  if  ever  A\e  was  betrayed  by  per- 
sonal feelings  into  any  censure  of  the  expensive  tastes  of  the  age,  it 
was  when  luxury  precluded  her  favourite  indulgence,  and  pursued 
her  in  the  shape  of  broad  margins,  and  all  those  typographical,  and 
other  embellishments,  which  make  modern  publications  accessible 
only  to  the  wealthy.     She  could  not  forbear  to  protest  ogainst  the 
taste  which  tries  to  degrade  the  intellectual  treasures  of  mankind  to 
the  level  of  furniture  and  equipments  for  the  ignoreni  and  ostentatioua. 
It  was,  perhaps,  a  very  natural  taste  which  made  the  Archbishop  of 
Granada  delight  in  seeing  his  homilies  written  out  in  a  fine  and  fair 
hand,  but  it  would  have  been  most  alarming  to  other  people,  had  any 
one  else  cared  about  them. 

Happily,  however,  for  Lady  Augusta,  tho  best  books  are  also  tba 
lowest  in  price ;  and  still  more  happily,  the  purest  and  most  lasting 
pleasures  are  those  which  are  open  to  all  men ;  the  sweets  of  the  do- 
mestic aflfections,  the  ever  varying,  exhaustlcss,  and  cheap  delighta 
that  flow  from  %^ltivated  taste.  The  elements  of  beauty,  and  gran- 
deur, and  happiness,  were  profusely  scattered  around  the  inhabitanta 
of  Eleenalin ;  and  .they  possessed  that  exquisite  menial  perception 
which  can  discover,  select,  and  arrange ;  and  find  pleasure  in  each 
nicely  adapted  part,  and  rapture  in  every  harmonious  combination. 
They  were  poor,  it  is  true,  if  those  can  ever  be  called  so,  who  possess 
the  magical  power  of  extracting  good  from  every  thing,  and  in  all 
things  perceiving  beauty.  Can  iliey  indeed  be  truly  poor  to  whom 
belongs  the  wide  charter  ''  that  appropriates  all  it  sees  ?"  **  The 
stranger,"  it  is  true,  potsctsed  the  roomitains,  and  the  woods,  and  the 
streams,  of  Glenalbin ;  but  what  was  the  vulgar  claim  of  the  distant 
stranger?  He  posseaaed,  but  they  alone  ei^oyed,  who  could  cast 
around  the  glance  of  taste,  and  feeling,  who  could  lift  to  heaven  the 
eye  of  devotion,  and  lay-— 

'*  My  Father  made  them  all." 

At  the  lady  could  never  hope  to  endow  Norman  with  the  giih  of 
fortune^  she  was  doubly  anxious  largely  to  endow  him  with  better, 
and  more  imperishable  riches ;  and  by  her  wise  and  generous  caret, 
without  being  either  a  miracle  of  wit,  or  a  prodigy  of  learning,  he 
grew  up  with  a  manly  and  ingeniout  mind«  a  warm  and  candid  heart, 
and,  as  his  distinguishing  characteristic,  a  fine  enthusiasm  fbr  bit 
oountiy,  and  hit  countrymen ;  for  truth,  for  nature,  and  simplicity. 

The  sequestered  itlondeia  lived  in  the  moat  harmonioua  uniooi 
which  waa  never  diatorbed  except  by  aome  aflair  of  precedence  be 
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tween  the  Num  and  the  Piper :  fat  Moome  made  a  point  of  consider- 
ing "  her  who  suckled  .Macalbin's  son  with  her  own  milk,"  as  a  much 
more  important  peraonogo  than  Macalbin's  piper;  or  a  disputed  point 
of  genealogy,  which  Moome  would  not  yield  to  Lady  Augusta  herself. 
But  these  altercations  were  never  carried  to  any  height,  (or  Moome 
was  rather  jealous  of  the  privileges  of  her  high  station,  than  of  indi- 
vidual power;  and  Hugh  humbled  himself  as  became  him,  for  Moome 
**  was  his  own  aunt,  oiid  al£o  his  own  l.alf  cousin  by  the  mother's 
side,  and  his  third  cousin  by  the  Other's  side,"  and  he  loved  her. 
Besides,  she  remembered  before  he  was  bom ;  "  so,  who  had  the  best 
right  to  know, — him  ? — or  ?ter  V* 

To  every  one  was  allo.ted  his  own  department.  The  Lady  was 
queen  of  the  island,  and  Moome  was  prime-minister,  and  Fbra,  who 
siill  resided  in  Eleenalin,  and  sung  like  a  muse,  and  danced  like  a 
fairy,  and  spun  almost  as  well  as  Moome  herself.  Flora  was  the  nota- 
ble work-woman  of  the  lime  community,  and  Hugh  was/oc-tofum;  and 
as  for  the  maid-servant  ?  Moome  herself  was  forced  to  confess  that 
"  she  did  very  well,  considering  that,  alter  all,  she  was  one  of  the 
Macdonnels  of  Gengary,"  a  crime  Mijomo  could  hardly  pardon.  Nor- 
man alone  had  no  ostensible  business :  he  could  only  lighten  or  share 
the  labours  of  his  friends. 

No  state  of  existence  is,  however,  without  some  mixture  of  alloy. 
Moome,  who  perpetually  carried  on  manufactures  of  coarse  linen,  and 
tartan,  and  x^,  was  oflen  meeting  with  perverse  accidents.  And  the 
Lady  percenred  it  would  be  cheaper  to  purchase  these  stuflS ;  and 
besides  she  hated  the  bustle  of  spinning,  and  carding,  and  winding, 
and  warping.  ^  But  without  such  displays  of  good  housewifery, 
Moome  would  liavo  thought  herself  idle  and  useless,  and  so  have 
been  miserable.  And  the  Lady  jcould  submit  to  any  inconvenience, 
rather  than  that  Moume  should  be  miserable.  Then  when  Hugh 
.  W'ent  with  dews  to  the  weaver,  or  to  the  smithy  to  have  the  spade 
mended,  Hugh,  who  was  the  most  social  of  all  created  beings,  would 
stay  very  long ;  and  when  a  letter  come  from  the  emigrants,  he  would 
wander  over  the  country  for  days  together,  to  communicate  the  glad 
tidings  ;  and  still  made  a  practice  of  attending  every  wedding  or  fu- 
neral he  could  hear  of.  Besides  he  still  retained  all  his  original  fond- 
ness for  erneM  chUder^  still  laid  out  his  odd  pence  on  mouldy  ginger- 
bread, and  still  made  stools  and  shinnys.  He  was  consequently  a 
welcome  guest  in*  every  solitary  hamlet  that  the  gripe  of  monopoly 
had  spared.  The  evening  which  brought  "  Uncle  Hugh'*  and  his 
pipe,  brought  mirth  and  pleasure  in  its  train ;  and  tlie  hut,  where  he 
took  his  potatoes  and  heath  couch,  was  honoured  by  his  presence. 

Yet  Hugh  was  the  most  active  member  of  the  little  community ; 
he  possessed  the  universal  mients  of  his  countrjnnen.  Hugh  could 
brew  ale,  and  distil  whiskey  con  amore ;  he  could  tan  hides,  and 
make  brogues,  and  build  boats  and  huts,  and  twist  osier  baskets  pf  all 
kinds.  Indeed,  with  any  piece  of  wood  and  a  knife  Hugh,  could  make 
any  thing,  or  rather  a  substitute  for  any  thing ;  and  to  the  ingenuity 
of  Robinson  Crusoe  he  united  the  docility  of  his  mao^Friday.  Then 
Hugh  raised  an  annual  crop  of  potatoes,  and  cut  the  natural  grass  on 
the  island  to  make  hay,  and  managed  the  garden,  and  Moome's  flax 
field,  and  worked  and  mended  fishing  nets,  and  practised  a  hundred 
other  mechanic  arts.  In  brie^  to  use  his  own  phrase,  Hugh  could 
"  turn  his  hand  to  any  thing;"  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
he  in  general  preferred  doing  nothing,  unless  it  was  roving  over  the 
hills  in  quest  of  game,  or  blowing  his  pipe  in  an  evening,  "  to  make 
the  place  sound  like  Dunalbin." 

Insulated  as  was  the  family  of  the  Lady,  she  was  not  condemned 
to  absolute  solitude.  Her  visitors  indeed  were  npt  among  the  rich, 
the  gay  and  the  &shionable ;  but  the  sick  came  to  EleenalUi  for  medi- 
cine and  advice,  and  the  unhappy  for  consolation.  Wherever  there 
are  poor  Highlanders  left  there,  is  still  kindness,  gratitude,  and  un- 
bounded veneration  for  high  birth.  During  the  spring  and  summer 
months  many  poor  wi^men  would  come  from  very  distant  places  to 
Visit  the  Lady :  each  with  her  little  offering  of  humble,  imbribed,  un- 
bought  kindness;  game,  or  fowls,  or  eggs :  the  berries  of  the  juniper,  or 
arbutus  ;  or  if  other  things  fitiled,  they  brought  Hugh  tlie  liquorice 
roots  Highlanders  are  accustomed  to  chew  instead  of  tobacco.  A 
Highlander  will  sufier  any  privation  for  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
some  little  gifl  to  his  superior;  girls  will  oflen  expend  the  greater 
part  of  their  wages  in  presents  to  their  mistresses  and  their  families ; 
and  servants  very  frequently  leave  the  children  of  their  masters  heirs 
to  the  savings  thfqynay  have  amassed  in  the  long  and  faithful  service  of 
the  family.  Lady  Augusta  loved  to  encourage  this  kindly  intercourse; 
it  was  among  the  last  relics  of  a  better  age ;  and  she  returned  the 
symbols  of  afiection  presented  to  her  with  such  cheap  and  useful 
ffifl  as  might  keep  alive  generous  feeling,  without  stimulating  avarice. 
The  chief  value  of  their  gifis  was  that  she  bestowed  them.  Women 
are  always  the  agents  in  the  endearing  intimacy  thus  kept  up  between 
the  lowly  and  the  exalted.  They  have  more  delicacy  of  feeling,  a 
nicer  sense  of  propriety,  and  more  ease  and  gracefulness  in  exprose- 
ing  attachment  A  Highland  gentleman  gives  his  hand  to  his  name' 
take,  however  lowly,  and  freely  converses  with  him  withom  doors, 
where  the  levee  is  always  held{  but  females,  however  dissimiW 
their  rei^js,  never  meet  nor  separate  without  the  most%ordial  embraces, 
and  tender  demonstations  of  aflection. 

When  the  Lady  had  conversed  long  and  intimately  with  these 
biimble  visitors,  ij^ired  into  all  the  details  of  their  family  at&iis ; 
»atd  all  that  was  find  and  fitting,  and  seen  ih«n  take  the  fM,  whioh 
ill  the  pn  and  much  esteemed  treat  on  such  occasioDs,  «he  Would 
iooaign  them  to  the  c%re  of  Moome.    Aod  ia  her  but  tb^  would  fit 


firom  evening  till  dawn,  conversing  on  all  that  was  once  most  dear : 
weeping  over  the  fate  of  expatriated  clansmen ;  gentlemen  of  the 
country  fidlen  in  battle,  or  respectable  families  dispersed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  new  system  of  fiuining,  and  dwindled  into  insignifi- 
cance. Many  an  early  fated,  and  gallant  soldier,  who  has  long  been 
banished  from  the  memory  of  great  and  fashionable  relations,  by  the 
hard-hearted  selfish  bustle  oELthe  world,  still  has  a  being,  in  the  warm 
and  faitliAil  heoiis  of  his  moome,  his  cho-alt,  and  his  poor  clansman. 
To  persons  delighting  in  society,  and  now  nearly  cut  off  from  its 
pleasures ;  skilled  in  all  the  arts  which  enliven  social  intercourse,  and 
in  many  of  the  graces  by  which  it  Is  embellished,  nights  of  this  kind 
were  peculiarly  precious.  They  were  the  dearest  luxury  of  Moome 
and  the  Piper.  Spinning,  and  carding,  and  piping,  were  all  forgot- 
ten ;  sleep  was  unthought  of,  and  the  night  was  devoted  to  the  "joy 
df  grief"  Matters  of  immediate  and  temporary  interest  naturally 
occupied  those  who  now  so  seldom  met,  yet  the  darling  prejudices 
and  fictions  of  a  Highhuider  are  so  intimately  blended  with  all  his 
associ^pons,  that  loflier  themes  wonld  often  intervene,  and  self-com- 
placency would  borrow  from  the  splendid  hues  of  the  past,  to  smootli 
or  embellish  the  ruggedness  of  the  present,  and  to  Uluminate  the  dark- 
ness of  the  future. 

But  the  grey  dawn  would  terminate  these  stolen  pleasures.  The 
visitor  would  then  return  to  her  distant  home,  having  first,  perhaps, 
received  a  charm  from  Moome  for  her  cattle  or  her  children,  and 
having  bedewed  the  graves  of  her  kinsmen  in  the  burying  ground  of 
Dunalbin  with  the  tears  of  no  ungrateful  sorrow. 

Sometimes  too  a  funeral  from  a  great  distance  would  be  brought  to 
the  now  desolate  glen ;  those  who  connected  with  Clan-Albin  had 
made  it  a  dying  and  last  request  to  be  buried  in  Genalbin,  that  they 
might  sleep  with  their  fathers,  and  rise  up  to  judgement  and  mercy 
in  a  future  state,  surrounded  by  all  they  had  loved  in  this. 

All  these  event,  though  trifling  in  the  world's  esteem,  diversified 
the  life  of  the  islanders,  and  prevented  that  stagnation  in  the  flow  of 
the  social  affections,  which  is  the  worst  effect  of  solitude.  Norman 
also  sometimes  met  in  his  himting  excursioiu  on  the  moors,  old  school* 
fellows,  and  former  companions ;  and  while  Flora  resided  at  Eleen- 
alin, every  Saturday  brought  Buchanan  and  the  newspaper,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  long,  and  somewhat  tedious  discourse  **  on  the  signs  of  (he 
times ;"  for  he  was  still  a  zealous  commentator,  still  making  war  on 
thaJ»ope,  and  de&ming  Lady  Babylon.  He  would  also  gravely  re- 
buke various  opinions  held  by  Moome  and  the  Piper,  which  "  smacked 
strongly  of  Popery ;"  and  oflen  checked  that  propensity  to  "profane 
swearing,"  particularly  by  the  Virgin,which  many  good  Presbyteriansstill 
practice  in  the  Isles,  and  in  that  part  of  the  Highlonds.*  The  conversa- 
tion of  Highlanders  ismuchmore  bold  and  exclamatory  than  tliat  of  their 
neighbours  in  the  Low-country,  and  if  their  lively  exclamations  may 
be  termed  swearing,  men,  women,  and  children  are  all  alike  obnoxious 
to  Buchanan's  censure. 

The  islanders  were  indeed  little  versed  in  the  refinements  of  Gal- 
vanism, though  they  were  by  no  means  aware  of  their  own  deficien- 
cies, and  Buchanan  often  turned  up  his  eyes  at  hearing  •'  such  notions 
in  Uie  lojjd  of  light."  Ijong  arguments  consequently  ensued,  or  rather 
dogmatical  asMrtions  on  the  one  side,  and  warm  exclamations  on  the 
other.  Moome  and  the  Piper  denied  the  imputation  of  Catholicism, 
for  the  Chief  had  converted  the  whole  glen  one  Sunday  morning  by 
dismissing  the  priest,  and  driving  them  to  the  Presbyterian  minister 
with  a  ydlow  ttick  y-t  yet  they  aflirmed  that  sufllering  in  this  life  would 
abrogate  future  punishment,  had  no  snmll  reliance  on  "works,*' 
penisted  in  giving  alnv  in  sickness  to  purchase  the  prayers  of  the  poor, 
and  firmly  believed,  notwithstanding  all  3uchanan  could  affirm,  that 
certain  relics  in  the  possession  of  Moome  would  cure  all  manner  of 
diseases,  though  their  politenesi^'ould  not  permit  them  to  give  him  a 
flat  contradiction.  Buchanan  would  groan  at  the  discovery  of  sudi 
ignorance  and  idolatry,  and  trembled  even  fo^  the  d^hter  of  his 
love,  who  in  spite  of  his  cares,  imbibed  many  of  the  pr^udices  of  the 
country,  and  in  particular,  evinced  a  stong  predilection  for  "promiscu- 
ous dancing,"  and  "  profane  minstrelsy.'^ 

The  Lady  never  entered  into  those  disputes,  though  she  was  oflen 
•mused  at  their  progress.  The  Piper,  who  never  sat  down  in  her 
presence,  generally  hung  behind  the  door,  while,  with  the  help  of 
Moome,  he  conducted  the  aigument  One  evening  when  Hugh  had 
listened  for  three  whole  hours  with  a  patience  and  suavity  of  manner 
that  might  have  extorted  the  approbation  of  Chesterfield  himself,  he 
at  length  exclaimed —  »  , .  ». 

"  Son  of  God  I  Mr.  Buchanan,  you  must  excuse  myself,  but  I  thmk 
yen  might  believe  what  we  say ;  no  popists  are  we,  being  turned 
from  that  way  long  ago  by  those  who  bad  a  good  right  to  know  what 
was  best  for  us.  Though  it  is  a  very  good  religion  afler  all  to  those 
who  think  so*  You  are  proud  enough  and  great  right  you  had-^f 
your  own  grandfatben  who  fought  for  their  religion— for  which  I 
think  the  better  of  them  and  of  you ;  why  then  not  let  alone  the  poor 
Imh  Catbolics{  and  againr  as  to  the  Man  of  Sin,  God  help  us,  we 


♦  Among  the  many  relics  of  Popery  still  extaflt  among"  the  remote 
Highlandera  are  their  oaths.  The  common  oath  of  the  natives  of 
Mull  Coll.  Tyrie.  Ac.  is,  "  By  Mary."  The  people  of  Sky  ■wearjy 
"The  Book  itaalf;"  meaning  fke  Bible;  those  of  Lewis,  by  "The 
Great  Sabbalh,*"  and  almost  every  district  has.  its  peculiar  oath. 

t  ReligiWJ  of  ti^  yoUow-«ticb.    Vide  Dr.  Johnson's  Tour. 
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have  all  our  tins  more  or  less  as  it  may  happen  i — and  for  the  Pope 
himself,  you  cannot  deny  that  he  is  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian;  and, 
hy  your  leave,  what  is  more  than  that,  a  stranger,  who  never  did  you 
harm,  so  far  as  I  know.    So  I  hope  and  believe  we  will  have  done* 
of  it" 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  provoking  to  the  wriggling  lubrici- 
ty ol*  Buchanan's  controversial  spirit  than  tlie  thorough^going  under- 
standing of  the  Piper,  whose  whole  moral  code  was  comprised  in  the 
short  maxim,  *'  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by  ;'*  and  who  firmly  insisted 
on  the  Catholics  having  tlie  bene/it  of  the  very  letter  of  that  wide 
statute.  Buchanan  was  violently  recapitulating  all  his  argument,  at 
a  loss  whether  to  pity  the  Piper's  want  of  understanding  or  of  logic, 
when  a  truce  was  again  craved. 

"  Mary  yes !"  cried  Moome ;  "  have  done  of  it ;  for  as  oar  ould 
minister — God  give  his  soul  its  peace !  was  wont  to  say," — 

"Oh,  woman!  woman!"  interrupted  Buchanan — "purgatory, purgato- 
ry ;  prayers  for  the  dead ;  God  give  his  soul  its  peace !  poor  bUnd 
idolaters!  I  could  not  have  i>eace  in  my  conscience  if  I  did  Hot  lift 
up  my  feeble  testimony  against  such  abominations." 

*' God's  grace  and  mercy  now,"  cried  Hugh  in  a  louder  tone  than 
he  had  yet  used — "  sure  it  was  herself  had  no  thought  of  ofiending 
you  or  yours,  Mr.  Buclianan,  it  would  illy  become  her.  Well ;  par- 
don myself  for  getting  so  hot  upon  up  it :  Son  of  God !  send  us  aU  to 
meet  in  heaven  at  last.  Papist  and  Protestant" 

*'  Buchanan's  eyes  gleamed  with  holy  zeal  while  he  said,  "  Impos- 
sible." In  simple  circumstances  his  father  had  often  declared  **  That 
heaven  would  be  no  heaven  to  him,  were  such  men  in  it"  So  he 
regarded  himself  as  tolerant  even  to  weakness. 

These  worthies  differed  as  much  in  politics  as  in  religion.  The 
Piper,  if  any  thing  was  a  Jacobite :  the  misfortunes  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  the  sufferings  of  many  gentlemen  who  had  devoted  themselves 
to  its  fortune  with  that  generous  enthusiasm  which  is  respectable  even 
in  error ;  and,  above  ail,  tlie  cold-blooded  cruelties  which  followed 
the  field  of  CuUoden,  interested  in  the  deepest  manner  the  feelings  of 
Huglu  Yet  he  had  a  strong  instinct  of  loyalty,  a  natural  veneration 
for  all  Chiefs ;  and  as  these  vassal  afilections  had  no  chosen  object  by 
which  they  might  be  engrossed,  they  readily  embraced  the  nearest 
Buchanan,  on  the  contrary,  detested  the  whole  line  of  the  Stuarts; 
never  honoured  his  legitimate  Prince  with  any  other  epithet  than  **  The 
Occupant  on  the  throne  ;"  and  made  conscience  of  denying. any  iive- 
reign  who  had  not  sworn  the  covenantee  who  was  not "  the  nursing 
father  of  the  Scottish  church  ;"  and  above  all,  who  "  wore  the  sword 
in  vain ;"  that  is,  did  not  use  it  to  produce  imiversal  conformity  to  the 
creed  of  Calvin. 

The  Lady  had  another  annual  visitor  of  a  loftier  and  more  imcom- 
mon  character.  From  early  infoncy,  Norman  had  heard  of  "Hector  the 
Hunter,"  at  first  with  childish  wonder,  and  superstitious  dread,  and 
still  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  awe  and  curiosity.  He  could  scarcely 
indeed  be  called  a  visitor  who  was  never  seen  by  the  Lady  or  any  of 
her  family.  A  deer  left  on  the  threshold  was  all  that  announced  the 
visit  of  the  hunter.  This  had  been  the  tribute  paid  by  his  ancestors 
to  the  Chief  for  the  lands  they  possessed  ;  these  lands  had  long  been 
forfeited  by  rebellion,  but  the  annnal  deer  was  still  paid  to  the  last 
descendant  of  Macalbin.  This  mysterious  being  lived  in  a  solitary 
Arrie  on  the  north  side  of  Bennevis,  many  a  mile  distant  from  any 
human  habitation ;  and  in  that  inaccessible  region  of  tempests  and 
snows,  his  reign  was  undisturbed  even  by  the  adventurous  foot  of  the 
hunter.  He  followed  the  chase  and  kept  some  goats,  for  his  sole  sub- 
sistence ;  and  had  been  known  to  inhobii  the  same  spot  from  the  memo- 
rable period  of  1745.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  uncommon  life, 
and  the  vow  he  was  reported  to  have  made,  never  to  speak  to  any 
human  creature,  was  more  calculaf^  to  inflame,  than  to  allay  the 
curiosity  of  {^orman.  It  was  said  and  believed^that  he  was  beloved 
hy  a  female  fairy,  or  spirit,  for  whose  sake  he  had  renounced  the 
worlo,  who  had  bound  him  by  that  vow  never  to  discover  their  inti- 
macy. When  questioned  on  his  history,  Moome,  would  sigh;  the 
Piper  would  shake  his  head,  and  pray  for  peace  to  his  soul;  and  Nor- 
man did  not  presume  to  interrogate  the  L^idy,  who  only  told  him  in 
general  terms  that  great  domestic  calamities,  iklling  on  a  mind  of  high 
enthusiasm,  and  singular  ardour  in  all  its  afifections,  had  produced  the 
visionary  character  of  "  Hector  the  Himter." 

Norman  had  never  been  so  fortunate  as  to  see  this  mysterious  visi- 
tant, though  he  had  often  watched  for  that  purpose ;  and  as  this  year 
was  perhaps  the  last  he  might  be  in  the  country,  he  resolved  to  he 
doubly  vigilant  in  noticing  his  approach  to  Eleenalin. 

In  the  meanwhile.  Flora  grew  up  under  the  care  of  the  Lady.  The 
romp  of  fourteen,  who  used  to  disturb  the  meditations  of  the  sage 
commentator  with  mirth  and  laughter,  or  to  derange  his  manuscripts 
through  the  love  of  order,  or  of  mischief,  was  changed  to  a  lovely, 
gende,  and  companionable  girl  of  seventeen,  who  sat  by  Buchanan's 
fire  place,  while  he  pursued  his  studies,  as  quietly  as  any  piece  of 
furniture.  As  soon  as  Buchanan  had  made  this  discovery  he  hec&me 
quite  impatient  for  her  return  to  Ballyruag,  and  the  society  of  Eleen- 
alin was  deprived  of  one  of  its  principal  attractions,  in  wanting  the 
charm  of  female  youth  and  loveliness,  and  ixmocent  gaiety.  Univer- 
sal regret  was  felt  at  parting  with  Flora. 

"  Who  will  dance  to  my  own  pipe  on  an  evening,"  said  Hugh,  as 

he  led  Moome  home  from  the  boat  which  conveyed  Flora  from  Eleen- 

n.    "  And  who  will  read  the  scriptures  to  myself  on  a  Sunday," 

■  Moome,  «  since  the  darling  creature  is  gone.     For  my  part  now, 

h  Piper,  I  think  her  lather  might  have  let  ha  remain,  with  all 


his  great  learning ;  and  to  be  sura  I  have,  end  well  I  may,  a  great 
respect  for  learned  men.  Many  of  our  clan  were  learned  in  their 
day — though  they  have  got  out  of  repute  since— there  have  beea 
bishops  in  France  of  the  Macalbin  family — so  I  have  a  great  light  to 
prize  learning.  But  I  tell  you  now,  Hugh  Piper,"  added  she,  halting* 
and  placing  her  hand  on  his  arm.  "  I  tell  you  now,  that  Flora  Bu- 
chanan, and  none  but  Flora  Buchanan  shall  get  my  big  silver  broach, 
and  my  amber  beads,  die  when  I  will.  Were  Norman  a  girl,  indeed, 
but  his  shall  be  my  plaid  to  make  him  a  hunting  jacket  to  wear  for 
my  sake,  my  garnet  broach,  a  gift  from  the  Lady  the  day  I  got  Dcmald, 
my  darling  foster-child ;  and  what  is  more  the  daymore  of  AUsler' 
more,  my  brave  grand-father,  who  was  gilUemore  to  the  then  Mac- 
albin. Piper,  you  think  much  of  your  own  strefhgth  and  your  Uv^ 
UnesSf  because  you  can  launch  the  skifif,  but  AUster-more  could 
have  thrown  such  a  currach  across  his  shoulders,  and  carried  it  from 
one  loch  to  another,  like  a  nut  shell.  And  no  wonder,  you  know 
his  size  yourself,  nine  feet  six  inches,  still  cut  on  the  giUie^mor^t 
oak,  as  it  is  called,  where  he  was  measured." 

Hugh  had  no  wish  to  dispute,  or  even  to  disbelieve  the  strength 
and  prowess  of  his  clansmen,  though  Norman  had  once  insinuated 
that  the  gigantic  size  of  the  gillie-more  had  increased  vnth  the  growth 
of  the  tree.  But  he  was  silent,  and  Moome  went  on  to  dictate  her 
will,  and  to  appoint  him  sole  executor.  "  Do  you  mark  my  words 
now,  Hugh  Piper,  and  remember  them,"  said  she,  sighing;3eei^y. "  we 
ought  to  have  all  these  matteit  settled,  for  we  know  not  the  day  nor 
the  hour." 

Norman  had  now  completed  his  nineteenth  year,  and  his  conyeib 
sation  often  turned  to  that  world  in  which  his  imagination  had  long 
been  wandering ;  and  as  often  would  Hugh  remark,  "  that  it  was  a 
shame  for  himself  to  have  lived  so  long  without  getting  one  ddich  of 
the  world,  and  regret  that  his  countrymen  should  sufi^er  so  much  from 
the  French  without  having  one  spell  at  them."  Hugh  generally  kept 
lus  eye  fixed  on  the  lady  when  he  delivered  these  sentences,  and 
though  she  gave  direct  reply,  she  believed  that  his  fideUty  and  affeo- 
tion  might  supply  the  want  of  ezperienct,  and  that  Norman  in  his 
outset  of  lifo  could  have  no  better  attendant 

The  hopes  of  the  ideal  soldier  were  now  about  to  be  realized  The 
lady  had  written  in  his  behalf  to  a  gentleman  through  whom  she  hoped 
to  procure  him  a  commission,  and  with  this  important  letter  Hugh  was 
on  the  following  day  to  travel  ten  miles  to  the  post-crffioe.  "And  Nor- 
man will  take  his  fowling-piece,"  said  the  Lady,  "  and  cross  the  hill 
with  you.  I  long  to  see  Flora.  If  her  father  can  spare  her  to  ua,  her 
society  will  cheer  these  long  evenings.'*  Norman  was  very  much  of 
die  same  opinion,  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  rise  very  early 
next  day. 

The  first  object  that  struck  the  eye  of  Moome  next  morning  was 
Hugh  digging  in  the  potatoe  field.  "  Hugh  Piper  up  ao  early  and 
digging!"  exclaimed  Moome,  "  this  wUl  be  a  day  of  good  luck."  The 
omens  of  this  ftoming  were  very  important,  and  luckily  they  were 
favourable.  Moome  had  stept  to  the  door  of  her  hut  to  draw  die  pre- 
sage of  the  day  from  whatever  first  met  her  eye.  It  is  the  custom  of 
every  Highlander  in  her  sphere  of  life.  The  very  morning  Sir  Nor- 
man Macalbin  died  she  had  seen  a  favourite  cow  stretched  dead  on 
the  greeg  plat  before  her  door,  choked  with  a  potatoe;  and  the  day 
the  clan  was  wanted,  she  had  seen  a  surly  strange  dog  chase  her 
favourite  white  hen. 

Hugh  was  only  waiting  for  Norman,  who  at  the  same  moment 
advanced,  equipped  in  the  gafb  of  his  native  mountains.  Moome 
gazed,  with  ihe  honest  exultation  of  artless  afi^tion,  on  the  gracefiil 
figure,  and  blooming  cou;itenance,  of  her  youthful  friend,  and  vowed 
"  there  never  was  a  handsomer  fellow  of  his  clan,  and  never  would 
be;"  for  Moome,  who  divided  all  mankind  into  tribes,  had  long  con- 
sidered him  as  an  Macalbin.  Hugh  flung  his  dip-on  around  him; 
(for  the  Highlanders  of  the  Islee  and  West  HiglBands  wear  their  upper 
garments  exactly  in  the  good  easy  way  of  their  brelthren  in  Irehind, 
the  sleeves  dangling  over  the  back)  and  accompanied  by  Moome,  they 
set  fbrvrard.  Norman  however  recollected  that  he  hsid  no  book  for 
Flora,  in  case  she  was  not  permitted  to  visit  Eleenalin,  and  he  ran 
back.  Moome  vras  certain,  from  this  commencement,  that  the  joaney 
would  be  unpropitious,  "  for  she  never  knew  good  come  of  any  thing 
when  people  turned  back;"  and  she  loved  Flora  too  dearly  not  to  feel 
chagrined  at  not  seeing  her. 

But  for  once,  Moome's  prescience  failed.  Flortf  Vaa  permitted  to 
visit  Eleenalin,  and  her  sparkling  eyes  spoke  her  joy.  "  I  shall  he  to 
happy  to  see  the  lady,  to  make  Moome's  caps,  to  learn  Hugh's  new 
tune,  and  nurse  tlie  pet  lamb!"  cried  the  delighted  girl ;  "  Norman  I 
shall  not  make  you  wait  two  minutes ;"  and  she  flew  to  prepare  for 
her  visit  And  in  that  two  minutes  Buchanan  would  read  ihe  filfty 
pages  he  had  composed  since  he  had  last  seen  Norman.  Buchanan's 
great  work  was  now  brought  down  to  the  puritanical  age  of  Crom- 
welL  It  commenced  with  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  briefly  Umched 
on  every  monareh  of  Babylon,  Egypt,  and  Assyria,  during  many  cen- 
turies. It  was  divided  info  three  grand  parts.  "  The  prophecies  as 
connected  witl^ancieut  times,  the  proi^ecies  as  connected  with 
modem  time,  aiJa  the  prophecies  as  presently  fulfilling,  or  as  about  to 
be  ftilfilled."  "  I  mean  just  to  touch  upon  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the 
tory  ministry,  and  protestant  succession  ;  for  the  life  of  one  man  is  not 
adequate  to  the  task  I  have  undertaken.  And  ou^wn  age,  Norman, 
demands  attention.  From  the  age  of  Babylonish  captivity,  even  to 
that  of  the  glorious  reformation,  such  a  shakmg  of  the  nations  has  not 
been  witasaied.    We  live  in  an  alanning  cxins ;  and  yoa  would  da 
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wen  to  give  heed  to  the  ngm  of  the  times."  Buchanan  then  pro- 
ceeded to  iUustrate  every  recent  change  on  the  continent  of  Eoxope 
by  some  dark  and  fimciful  allusion,  discemible  to  no  mind  but  hia 
own ;  and  was  pulling  down  a  fi>lio  copy  of  Josephus'  history  in  sup- 
port of  some  fact,  when  Flora  luckily  re-entered,  and  Norman,  glad  of 
an  opportunity  to  escape,  started  to  his  feet. 

**  I  have  just  been  wondering  who  this  Bonaparte  may  be,'*  added 
Buchanan,  as  he  dusted  the  Josephus  with  his  red  worsted  night-cap. 
**  I  did  look  for  some  great  man  to  arise  about  this  time,  though  I 
question  if  this  be  he."  **  You  will  perhaps  be  able  to  say  by  the 
time  I  bring  home  Flora,"  cried  Norman.  "  Then  you  may  keep  her 
three  weeks  at  least ;  these  matters,  my  young  friend, 

"Indeed,  fiither,"  interrupted  Flora,  "  in  a  matter  of  that  importance, 
jrou  ought  to  give  yourself  time  for  reflection.  You  recollect  yoty 
lato  mistaken  hypothesis  about  Tippoo." 

Buchanan  reddened  and  exclaimed,  **My  hypothesis,  hypothesis  girl; 
and  what  know  you  of  an  hypothesis  ?  talk  of  matters  you  comprehend ; 
you,  explain  my  hypothesis,  that  can  neither  toll  what  the  word  signi- 
fies, nor  whence  it  is  derived." 

**  Well,  well,  four  weeks  then,"  cried  Flora,  with  a  vivacity  that 

dedared  she  fully  comprehended  whence  the  pleasure  of  residing  at 

Eleenalin  was  derived.     Buchanan,  whose  anger  lasted  but  a  m<Hnent, 

gave  his  consent,  and  charged  her  to  write  over  by  the  Piper  what 

'    ihe  lady  tlftpght  of  the  prsent  aspect  of  affiurs. 

**  I  shalTprefer  the  hill  road,"  said  Flora  to  her  companion.  "  were 
it  equally  pleasant  to  you.  There  is  something  so  springy  and  ani- 
mating in  the  air  of  the  mountains  at  this  season,  that  I  feel  new  life 
when  inhaling  its  pure  breath.  My  soul  is  more  free,  my  spirits 
more  buoyant ;  my  heart  leaps  with  the  wild  joy  I  have  so  often  felt 
in  infiincy  when  we  roamed  over  these  hills  together.  Perhaps  (here 
is  no  period  of  life  so  perfectly  happy  as  childhood."  Flora  sighed 
■ofUy,  A  she  cast  ^n  inquiring  glance  on  her  young  companion. 

**l  trust  every  period  of  life  will  have  its  peculiar  joys  for  Flora," 
■aid  Norman  smiling.  ''That  the  pleasures  of  after  life  will  be 
brightened  by  the  recollection  of  her  in&nt  and  youthful  years.  With 
what  enthusiasm  do  I  recal  those  days  of  careless  innocence.  They 
return  to  my  mind  clad  in  hues  far  brighter  than  reality  ever  gave. 
In  childhood  we  are  happy,  and  we  know  not  whyi  we  are  delighted, 
and  we  know  not  wheace  our  felicity  springs ;  but  the  reflections 
which  accompanies  our  progress  in  life  gives  a  new  impulse  to  our 
feelings ;  we  turn  to  survey  the  blissful  period  of  infancy ;  we  trace  the 
purest  feelings  of  human  joy  to  a  source  of  purity,  and  are  delighted 
to  find  that  our  innocence  constituted  our  felici^.  This  is  a  retro- 
spection which  must  soften  the  most  callous  heart,  and  influence  the 
most  corrupted :  for  surely  there  exists  no  being  so  depraved,  who,  in 
viewing  his  early  life  through  this  hallowed  medium,  will  not 
acknowledge  that  pitrity  is  the  best  ingredient  in  the  cup  of  felicity. 
Indeed,  Flora,  notwithstanding  your  father's  doctrines,  I  am  often  in- 
duced to  believe  that  the  complacency  one  feels  in  recalling  those 
halcyon  days,  is  a  strong  proof  of  original  goodness  of  heart — 
Why  should  the  mind  revert  with  such  delight  to  those  pure  and 
happy  days,  if  it  did  not  feel  a  natural  and  inanimate  sympathy  with 
the  innocence  which  made  them  blest.  Why  exert  ^e  powers  of 
memory  to  assemble  around  us  every  long  fled  image  of  infant  virtue? 
And  why,  as  we  advance  in  life,  does  the  heart,  shrinking  from  its 
bustle  and  ferment,  nauseated  by  its  vanities,  turn  to  find  a  resting 
place,  a  heaven  of  retreat,  amid  the  scenes  of  its  early  happiness  ? 
Does  it  not  long  to  return  that  it  may  renovate  its  powers,  recover  its 
original  impulse,  learn  anew  the  elements  of  virtue,  and  assimilate  to 
that  innocence  which  in  every  stage  of  exjptence  it  finds  necessary  to 
felicity  ?  Man  is  indeed  w«di,  the  creature  of  error,  the  being  of 
habit ;  but  this  longing,  this  looking  back,  those  pensive  regrets,  or 
rapturous  feelings  with  which  we  recall  past  scenes,  are  alike  in  my 
estimation  proofs  of  original  purity,  and  pledges  of  future  renovation." 

The  young  mountaineers  had  now  reached  a  hill-top  which  com- 
manded a  viewof  Glenalbin,  and  of  the  glen  in  which  Buchanan  resided. 
'*This  summit,"  said  Flora,  *'is  the  usual  boundary  of  mjibolitary 
rambles.  'TIS  here  I  give  to  the  winds  all  the  cares  contracted  in 
yon  lower  world ;"  and  she  smiled  while  she  pointed  to  Ball)rruag. — 
My  spirits  become  elastic  as  the  mountain  breeze,  my  heart  triumphs 
over  all  its  petty  troubles.  I  look  alternately  to  Eleerialin  and  Bally- 
ruag;  my  heart  vibrates  between  its  homes ;  'tis  fluctuation  so  pleasur- 
able—O  how  I  pity  those  who  have  been  bom  in  great  towns ;  who 
never  knew  the  happiness  of  loving  and  gazing  on  a  native  glen,  and 
a  native  mountain !" 

**  Should  I,"  exclaimed  Norman,  **  at  any  future  time  mingle  with 
the  world,  be  seduced  by  its  follies,*  or  corrupted  by  its  vices,  and 
imbibe  all  the  pernicious  maxims  ascribed  to  its  intercourse — the 
sight  of  these  hills  and  glens,  the  haunts  of  my  childhood,  in  days 
when  happiness  walked  hand  in  hand  with  innocence— the  recollec- 
tion of  tlMoe  whose  lives,  even  'fhore  than  their  precepts,  formed  ray 
heart  to  sentiments  of  virtue  and  honour — Oh,  how  powerful  must  be 
their  influence  Thou  loved  Eleenalin !  sweet  retreat  of  peace  and 
innocence ;  at  sight  of  thee  every  vicious  impression  must  vanish ; 
I  would  regain  the  energy  of  virtue,  I  would -resume  my  original 
character,  and  become,  what  he  ought  always  to  have  been,  who  was 
the  son  of  Lady  Augusta,  and  the  pupil  of  Buchanan." 

**  Welcome,  a  thousand  times,  darling  Flora,"  cried  Moome*  saluting 
her  young  friend,  "  much  did  I  fear  you  would  not  come ;  but  Norman 
has  such  luck ;  go,  or  return,  all  things  thrive  in  his  hai^ ;"  and  she 
rapeated  a  Gaelic  proverb. 


'^  I  am  come— happy  girl  that  I  am— for  four  whole  wafiks!  Now 
I  shall  make  the  caps  Mary  lef^  yoa;  and  Hugh's  shirts,  and,"*^- 

"Oh,  no  hurry  of  that,"  said  Moome.  "But  see,  darling,  how  the 
Piper  bound  up  your  woodbine;  and  stuck  twigs  to  support  the  pinks 
you  planted;  and  how  the  roses  of  your  own  bush  are  blooming.  I 
believe  my  own  bees  know  Flora's  flowers  to  be  sweetest." 

"  All  that  is  delightful;  but  we  forget  the  lady,"  said  Norman. 

Lady  Augusta  was  now  become  the  friend  and  companion  of  thd 
young  Highlanders.  She  exerted  all  the  talents  she  so  eminently 
possessed,  fur  their  instruction  and  amusement ;  and  her  conversation 
became  daily  more  interesting  to  her  auditors.  With  strong  powen 
of  observation,  she  had  viewed  life  in  all  its  different  aspects,  and  was 
intimately  conversant  with  man  as  he  exists  in  every  diversified  situa- 
tion; from  the  rude  cottage,  to  the  magnificent  palace ;  from  tho 
mo'untaineers  of  Scotland,  to  the  polished  nobility  of  France.  To 
Norman,  the  conversation  of  the  lady  was  an  exhaustless  source  of 
pleasure.  It  possessed  an  ascendancy  over  his  feelings,  he  understood 
only  by  its  efifects.  Lady  Augusta,  like  a  skilful  musician,  drew  from 
the  pliant  chords  of  his  mind  what  tones  she  chose.  Norman  was 
alternately  roused  to  indignation,  or  melted  to  pity,  animated  with 
courage,  or  thrilled  with  horror,  subdued  by  sorrow,  or  rapt  in  eodiu- 
siasm,  as  the  magical  powerof  Lady  Angusta  swept  over  bis  imagination. 

In  the  evening  of  that  day,  Lady  Augusta  rejoiced  to  see  her  fiunily 
assembled  round  her  parlour  fire ;  their  hearts  expanding  in  that  en- 
dearing confidence  peculiar  to  the  warm  and  friendly  region  of  the 
domestic  hearth.  Flora  busily  plyed  the  "  threaded  steel;"  the  lady 
sat  with  her  knitting,  while  Norman  carelessly  touched  his  violin; 
for  on  the  entrance  of  Moome  he  had  ceased  reading.  Mooine  was 
employed  with  her  distajQ^and  in  teaching  Flora  an  old  Gaelic  jorrom, 
and  at  intervals  she  stopped,  to  chide  the  delay  of  the  piper. 

**  Darkness  will  bring  Hugh,"  said  Moome ;  *'  nay,  for  that  matter, 
he  minds  darkness  as  little  as  light ;  I  wonder  he  has  not  met  some- 
thing to  give  him  a  fright  when  crossing  Cmig-fiarcaUinch  under  tho 
cloud  of  night.  I  warrant  he  has  fallen  in  with  some  wedding,  or 
christening,  or  interment,  on  the  other  side  of  the  country ;  or  is  help- 
ing some  one  with  the  potatoe-ground,  for  Hugh  would  go  six  miles 
for  a  dog  sooner  than  one  for  himself;  while  a  smithy  or  a  mill  waa 
known  in  Glenalbin,  Hugh  never  lay  out  of  one  or  t'other." 

Norman  smiled  at  her  wrath,  wMRe  he  said,  "  the  gable  of  tho 
siaithy  has  fallen  down  at  last.  Poor  old  Ronald !  how  will  he  regret 
the  scene  of  his  early  happiness,  and  cheerful  ibil ;  the  blaw  of  Ro- 
nald's forge,  the  clink  of  his  hammer,  which  in  a  night  like  this  we 
were  wont  to  hear,  how  much  does  the  heart  miss  them !" 

"  There  will  soon  be  no  stone  left  to  tell  whereJ)imalbin  stood," 
said  Flora ;  "  but  I  hope  they  will  still  spare  us  the  lovely  tuft  of  trees. 
I  never  come  to  Eleenalin  but  I  feel  anew  the  desertion  of  the  hamlet 
When  running  down  the  glen,  eager  to  reach  the  island.  I  see  the 
once  happy  Dunalbin,  my  gay  hopes  vanish  of  a  sudden,  'tis  a  feeling 
so  painful ;  I  never  fiul  to  recollect  these  sweet  lines  of  Goldsmith— 

"  When  many  a  year  elapsed  I  turn  to  view. 
Where  once  the  coUage  stood,  the  hawthorn  grew— 
Remembrance  wakes,  with  all  her  busy  train. 
Swells  at  my  heart,  and  turns  the  past  to  pain." 

"All  things  are  well  ordered,  my  children,"  said  I^dy  Augusta, 
whose  habitual  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  Providence  forbade  her 
to  despair  of  the  fortunes  of  the  human  race.  "  The  emigrants  have 
by  this  time  found  a  generous  mother.  I  hope  they  have  ceased  to 
regret  her  who  spumed  them  from  her  bosom,  and  rejected  then-  em- 
hraces.  God  grant  that  at  no  future  period  of  calamity  she  may  ever 
feel  the  wai^t  of  their  aid." 

"  I  know  Utde,"  continued  Lady  Augusta,  "  of  the  political  interCTts 
of  kingdoms,  but  I  would  gladly  think  they  are  not  incompatible  with 
the  happiness  of  men.  I  should  be  sorry  to  believe  that  in  any  coun- 
try there  could  exist  a  difllerence  between  political  prosperity,  and 
individual  welfiire,  relative  ascendancy,  and  solid  internal  strength. 
'  Luxury  must  be  a  very  fine  thing  indeed,  if  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  be  an  object  of  greater  importance  to  the  welfare  of  states, 
than  a  numerous,  and  above  all,  a  happy  population.  And  that  part 
of  the  system  from  which  the  suflerings  of  our  friends  have  sprung, 
must  also  be  good,  let  the  highlands  be  made  grass  parks  for  England. 
The  revenues  of  great  proprietors  will  be  increased ;  they  will  un- 
doubtedly realize  their  rents  more  easily,  as  it  is  easier  to  collect 
money  from  one  or  two  ijadividuals,  than  from  some  hundreds  of 
tenants — a  plea  many  have  coolly  urged  in  vindication  of  their  op- 
pressive measures.  The  cravings  of  their  newly  acquired  testes  will 
for  some  lime  be  more  readily  supplied,  till,  by  indulgence,  their  ficti- 
tious wants  become  so  exhorbitant  that  no  rise  of  rents  can  satisfy 
their  increasing  avidity.  There  was  formerly,  an  ascertained  and 
permanent  rektion  between  the  necessities  of  our  proprietors,  and  the 
real  produce  of  their  estates.  They  enjoyed  tluit  distinguished  condi- 
tion of  life  to  which  birth  and  property  entitled  them,  and  their 
swarming  peasantry  procured  a  frugal  livelihood  under  their  protec- 
tion. But  they  have  imbibed  new  opinions,  and  acquired  new  tastes ; 
and  luxury  advances  with  rapid  strides  into  a  country  nature  never 
intended  for  its  reception.  Our  proprietors  happily  discovered  how 
they  might  obtain  a  temporary  advance  of  rent,  and  it  cost  them  litUe 
to  decree  that  the  selfish  luxury  of  one  femily,  should  be  mamtamed 
by  the  misery  and  exile  of  himdreds.  But  the  increasmg  value  of 
tfaoir  bleak  poMonions  can  never  keep  pace  with  the  progrew  of 
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luzuiy ;  and  the  pimuhment  that  awaits  them  will  be  fully  adequate 
to  their  oflellce.  They  will  have  drained  tha  life's  blood  of  their 
oountry,  and  will  behold  it  a  desert,  without  increasing  either  its 
wealth,  or  power,  or  honour. 

"  Bat  if  the  best  riches  of  a  state  consist  in  (he  number  of  its  indus- 
trious and  useful  members,  this  new  system  must  be  perfectly  inimical 
to  the  true  interests  of  our  country ;  its  sinews  must  be  weakened,  its 
strength  undermined ;  it  will  soon  resemble  a  splendid  building  whose 
dnmbrous  decorations  are  not  proporiioned  to  the  solidity  of  its  foun- 
dation, it  must  speedily  totter  and  fall  to  ruin. 

"  I  do  not  pretend,"  continued  Lady  Augusta,  *'  to  settle  the  inte- 
rests of  nations.  I  am  neither  a  politician  nof  a  casuist.  But  I  have 
seen  my  native  land  populous  and  happ}"-,  and  now  I  behold  it  a  desert 
From  the  castle  of  Dunalbin  I  have  seen  a  wide  tract  of  country  gaily 
diversified  with  collages,  where  humble  worth,  and  humble  happinen 
fi)und  shelter.  I  have  seen  a  hundred  blue  smokes  rise  in  this  deso^ 
late  glen.  Wherever  I  turned  my  eyes  images  of  felicity  rose  to  greet 
them.  I  beheld  a  poor,  but  contented  people,  peacefully  ervjoyine  the 
fruits  of  their  labour,  and  ready  to  drain  their  dearest  veins  in  deduce 
of  those  to  whom  Ibey  owed  the  blessings  of  security.  This  was  a 
prospect  in  which  my  heart  revelled,  for  it  is  most  grateful  to  witness 
the  universal  diffusion  of  happiness.  But  I  am  no  economist:  my 
mind  ever  derived  more  plea.<«ure  from  contemplating  the  simple  man- 
ners and  humble  joys  of  my  countrymen,  than  in  beholding  the  fiicility 
With  which  new  modes  enables  our  land-holders  to  pay  heavy  taxes, 
or  the  nicely  adjusted  plans  of  rural  economy,  which  are  coextensive 
with  the  kingdom.  The  price  of  mutton  may  be' somewhat  reduced ; 
and  a  few  modem  land-holders  may  be  indulged  in  mingling  with  the 
motley  inhabitants  of  squares  in  the  capital,  or  with  the  promiscuous 
visitors  of  fashionable  watering  places.  They  may  be  initiated  into 
the  manners  of  wealthy  England ;  gratified  for  a  time  with  all  the 
luxurious  enjoyments  of  highly  accommodated  life ;  and  imagine  them- 
selves rich  in  possessing  the  trappings  prized  by  factitious  refinement, 
little  known,  and  less  valued  by  their  rough  ancestors.  But  admit- 
ting these  things  to  be  all  very  innocent  and  desirable,  the  mind  in- 
voluntarily reverts  to  the  price  at  which  they  are  purchased :  we  hear 
the  groans,  we  behold  the  tears,  of  exiled  multitudes ;  and  turn  from 
the  spectacle  of  modem  splendour  with  horror  and  detestation.  But 
I  cannot  help  bewailing  the  depredation  of  the  great,  as  well  as  the 
misery  oi  the  humble, — what  so  humiliating  as  lordly,  needy  vani^, 
contending  in  the  lists  of  fashion  and  expense  with  purse-proud  vm- 
garity.  The  coarse  and  instJent  triumphs  of  the  one,  the  afiected 
disdain  and  ill-disguised  repinings  of  the  other.  How  miserable  this 
struggle  of  paltry  passions;  how  despicable  the  poverty  of  spirit  indi- 
cated by  the  piebald,  beggarly  state,  affected  by  a  Highland  family 
of  narrow  fbrtune,  when  renouncing  every  legitimate  claim  to  a  real 
superiority,  they  hasten  to  another  country,  and  condescend  to  vie 
with  overgrown  tradesmen,  and  bloated  contractors.'* 

The  oonvemtion  languished  for  a  few  minutes,  and  was  then  re- 
sumed by  Norman.  "  The  patriotism  of  our  countrymen  j|  much 
■trmger  than  that  of  any  other  class  of  the  British  public.  What 
must  be  a  feeble  sentiment  amid  the  bustle  of  crowded  society,  is  a 
vehement  passion  in  our  insulated  glens.  But  oppression  gradually 
weans  the  affections  of  our  countrymen  from  that  land  from  which  it 
is  driving  them  forth.  One  caimot  help  rejoicing  that  so  many  have 
reached  another  region,  where  the  woods  will  afford  that  clemency 
aikd  protection  which  are  denied  at  home.**  There,  I  hope,  they  will 
long  retain  those  ancient  manners,  which  are  so  intimately  connected 
with  all  their  characteristic  virtues.  I  trust  they  will  ever  preserve 
that  ardent,  and  unsubdued  spirit  of  independence,  which  has  in  every 
age  been .  their  ennobling  distinction :  the  national  tongue,  and  the 
warlike  garb;  fondly  cherish  the  remembrance  of  their  heroic  ances- 
tors, and  yet  teach  the  wilds  of  America  to  echo  the  songs  of  Selma." 

Lady  Augusta  smiled  at  the  warmth  of  her  young  friemi,  while  she 
replied, — "It  is  extremely  improbable  that  the  generous  wish  you 
have  expressed  can  ever  be  accomplished.  That  state  of  society 
which  originally  fbrmed,  and  aflerwards  preserved,  our  national  cha- 
racter, can  never  be  realized  in  the  new  world.  Our  countj^men,  I 
fear,  will  soon  forget  that  *  Fingal  hos  lived,  or  Ossian  sung.'  But  that 
land  of  the  poor  man  a^rds  an  ample  field  for  their  pereevering  in- 
<lt]8try.  Their  activity  will  be  stimulated,  by  holding  in  real  property, 
what  they  formerly  only  held  by  a  capricious  tenure.  They  will  leam 
to  exult  at  having  arrived  at  a  land  of  plenty ;  the  strong  operation  of 
individual  interest,  will  rouse  them  to  permanent  exertion ;  the  ac- 
qtiirement  of  a  taste  for  the  comforts  of  life,  will  soon  produce  their 
eqjoyment:  If  any  baneful  efifects  follow  emigration,  this  countiy 
•lODe  can  feel  them  :— 

<< '  If  in  some  future  hour  fhe  foe  should  land 
His  hostile  legions  on  Britannia's  strand. 
May  she  not  then  the  alarum  sound  in  vain, 
Nor  miss  her  banished  thousands  on  the  plsdn.' 

**  The  ffighlands  and  Isles  hare  long  been  a  nursery  to  the  British 
army,*'  continued  Lady  Augusta.  "  Exempted  by  our  local  situation 
fitMn  the  hazards  of  foreign  virarfare,  or  the  possibility  of  foreign  domi- 
Dation,  we  have  long  poured  forth  our  hardy  clans  to  the  M  of  our 
more  exposed  neighbours.  Our  brave  mountaineers  have  long  been 
justly  esteemed  the  flower  of  the  British  army.  Enterprising  in  dan- 
•w-lof  mishaken  fidelity — persevering  under  reverses — ^prodigal  of 
'■H^Nttient  of  iatigQe,  of  hunger,  of  cold,  and  every  hardship  incident 


to  war  ^-4he  excellencies  of  our  soldiers  begin  where  those  of  odien 
terminate. 

"  Through  the  representations  of  interested  individuals,  govetnmenl 
at  length  seems  aware  of  some  bed  consequences  firom  the  rapid  da* 
population  of  the  Highlands.  An  act  has  been  passed  to  restrain 
emigration.  Our  people  are  condemned  to  starve  at  home,  or  to  ex- 
haust, in  conveying  themselves  to  a  more  fortunate  soil,  the  slender 
savings  which  might  establish  them  in  a  mode  of  life  similar  to  that 
which  they  are  forced  to  renounce  in  this  country  The  mind  revolts 
at  a  measure  which  so  cruelly  aggravated  the  sufferings  of  the  High- 
landers. A  feeble  and  spurious  humanity  pretends  to  alleviate  the 
consequences,  while  the  cause  exists  and  gains  strength.  Emigration 
is  restrained,  but  the  oppression  of  land-holders  must  he  tolerated. 

"  But  it  would  be  as  unjust  as  indecorous  to  impute  to  the  legisla- 
ture, what  in  truth  springs  from  the  selfish  passions  of  interested  indi- 
viduals. 

"  There  are  some  great  proprietors,  who,  with  an  ostentatious  dis- 
play of  generosity,  still  retain  a  numerous  tenantry.  By  affording 
men  to  the  army,  their  political  importance  is  heightened ;  and  they 
readily  procure  patronage,  and  find  resources,  for  needy  relatives  and 
dependents.  Thus  are  these  lordlings  handed  to  preferment,  purchased 
by  the  blood  and  toil  of  men  whose  families  are  groaning  at  home 
under  the  lash  of  servile  ybcfors,  striving  to  force  from  an  ungenerous 
soil  what  may  satisfy  the  increasing  demands  of  a  more  i^generous 
master.  If  they  dare  to  whisper  their  discontent ;  if  everj^ltefinement 
of  petty  tyranny  at  length  arouses  their  desperate  energies,  end  they 
venture  to  breathe  a  purpose  of  abandoning  at  some  future  period  the 
protection  of  a  man  who  exacts  such  services,  and  holds  out  such  re- 
wardil.  Craelly  anticipated  in  their  wish,  they  are  stripped  at  once 
of  their  little  psssessions,  compelled  to  embrace  a  mode  of  life  to 
which  their  prejudices  and  their  habits  are  alike  repugnant  \  their 
fhmilies  are  dispersed  and  abandoned  to  the  varidus  sufferings  of  an 
unfeeling  world,  often  refused  a  hovel  to  give  them  shelter  on  tlie 
surface  of  that  country  which  poverty  and  an  emigrant  act  forbid 
them  to  leave.  I  now  allude  to  those  persons  whose  interest  or  pride 
demands  a  numerous  population ;  and  who  would,  at  the  same  time, 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  increased  rents.  There  are  some  individuals 
of  another  class,  whom  (as  they  happen  to  possess  lands  which  require 
different  modes  of  culmre),  we  have  lately  seen  remorselessly  driving 
the  people  from  a  farm  adapted  for  a  sheep-walk,  while  those  on  a 
grazing  farm  were  furiously  persecuted  for  indicating  the  slightest  wish 
to  accompany  their  expatriated  neighbours.  This  is  no  exaggerated 
statement,''  continued  Lady  Augusta ;  "  many  instances  may  be  found 
at  this  dreary  period,  which  too  fully  establish  the  truth  of  wluit  I 
assert.  Nay,  we  have  lately  beheld  this  species  of  persecution  car- 
ried to  an  extent  at  which  humanity  revolts.  The  despicable  ven- 
geance of  cruel  men  extending  its  power  as  far  as  the  fears  and  help- 
lessness of  its  victims,  strives  to  dissolve  every  bond  of  social  afifection, 
and  to  eradicate  every  natural  sympathy.  By  a  decree,  as  odious  as 
any  popal  interdict,  we  have  seen  wretched  creatures  forbidden  all 
intercouise  with  their  nearest  and  dearest  relatives,  if  these  have  un- 
fortunately rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  their  lairds  by  purposed 
emigratioiK  On  some  estates,  the  crime  of  giving  a  morsel  of  fbod« 
or  a  night's  shelter,  to  a  fklher,  or  a  brother,  in  these  circumstances, 
is  expiated  by  instant  forfeiture  of  the  patch  of  land  from  which  the 
poor  family  derives  subsistence.  These  hard-hearted  men  have  a 
com|>licated  interest ;  by  overturning  every  obstacle,  and  at  whatever 
expense  of  suflering,  they  would  reconcile  incompatible  advantages; 
by  human  sacrifices  they  would  propitiate  fortune." 

"  And  how  cruelly,"  exclaimed  Norman,  **  are  those  evils  aggra- 
vated by  the  insulting  monSer  in  which  many  affect  to  derive  them 
from  the  characters  and  habits  of  Highlanders.  How  oflen  boa  my 
blood  boiled  to  hear  my  countrymen  stigmatized  with  idleness  and 
laziness — branded  with  a  roving,  unsettled  disposition ;  a  propensity 
to  wander  over  the  fkce  of  the  globe ;  can  any  reproach  be  more  un- 
merited I  Where  is  a  people  more  assiduous  in  labour,  when  labour 
producci^  advantage,  or  more  patient  under  fatigue  and  hardship  t 
But  aboi^e  all,  is  there  any  people  more  fondly  attached  to  home  than 
the  mountaineer!  of  Scotland  ?  Do  they  not  cling  to  the  ungrateful 
bosom  of  that  country  which  shake  them  off  with  contempt?" 

**  Highlanders  have  long  been  loaded  with  these  imputations,"  re- 
plied Lady  Augusta.  "  I  remember  w  hen,  as  a  redress  for  every 
grievance,  they  were  told  to  live  on  Jisk.  They  have  often  been  up- 
braided with  neglecting  so  valuable  a  branch  of  economy ;  and  the 
fisheries  might  indeed,  throtigh  time,  become  a  means  of  improving 
their  condition.  But  will  the  ocean  spontaneously  yield  up  its  trea- 
sures to  beings  cut  off  by  poverty  from  all  the  means  of  availing 
themselves  of  the  local  advantages  which  Providence  has  placed  in 
their  power  f  No  one  thinks  of  accusing  the  French  and  SicilUan 
peasant  of  lAzineas,  though  he  be  wretched  in  (he  midst  of  nature** 
abundance.  The  blame  is  frankly  imputed  to  the  genius  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  to  wont  of  education ;  Ireland,  that  unfortunate  coun- 
try which  God  has  made,  and  man  has  marred — Ireland  alone,  and 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  are  the  soils  of  original  and  indigenous 
laziness  and  idleness.  But  I  forget  our  patrons  of  the  fisheries ;  and 
they  seem  to  forget  that  the  proper  cultivation  of  land,  by  demanding 
continual  attention,  is  incompatible  with  the  successful  prosecution 
of  fishing.  Should  our  poor  people  give  exclusive  attention  to  the 
fisheries— for  a  fbw  months  of  employment,  at  best  precarious,  thay 
ferfbit  the  hopes  of  the  y^ar,  and  ensure  no  adequate  provision  fbr 
Iheir  ftanilies,  #  1  nerer  heard  a  Highlander  complain  of  penoB4 
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fttigiie  or  privatianB ;  Xmi  I  have  often  been  eompelled  to  give  my 
unaolicited  pity  to  the  condition  of  a  lolitary  iisfaing  party  in  the  wee- 
tern  seas — ^I  mean  those  engaged  in  the  white  fishery.  There  was 
Aomething  animating  and  grafefiil  to  human  self<compiacency,  even  in 
the  severest  toils  of  the  hunter.  But  these  solitary  fishermen,  without 
plan,  and  without  combination,  living  from  week  to  week  on  some 
desert  rock,  daily  pursuing  their  dangerous  avocation,  subsi^g  on 
fish,  without  either  bread  or  vegetables — Pliable  to  be  impressed.  In- 
deed, these  ingenious  men  who  speculate  at  their  ease  for  the  advantage 
of  their  poorer  fellow-creatures,  must  have  singularly  wise  heads,  or 
remarkably  cool  hearts.  Jlowever,  this  resource  is  only  open  to  those 
living  in  the  Isles  or  on  the  coast :  the  inliabitants  of  the  inland  dis- 
tricts may  supply  their  wants  in  any  ingenious  manner  they  can 
devise." 

"  There  are  still,"  said  Flora,  "  some  Highland  gentlemen*  whose 
generous  conduct  exempts  them  from  censure,  and  even  entitles  to 
praise." 

**  Nay,  I  do  not  blame  indiscriminately,"  replied  the  lady.  "Thank 
God,  there  are  still  leA  among  us  many  honourable  instances  of  high 
birth,  enobled  by  virtue ;  many  who  liave  not  bowed  the  knee  to  the 
Baal  of  modem  idolatry ;  but,  in  the  modest  retirement  of  the  hall  of 
their  fathers,  dignify  their  exalted  station,  and  redeem  the  sinking 
reputation  of  their  country.  These  noble  men  derive  their  happiness 
from  the  prosperity  of  those  who  flourish  under  their  paternal  BYray ; 
they  delight  in  dispensing  peace,  plenty,  and  comibrt,  to  ail  within 
the  bounds  of  their  influence.  Would  that  their  influence  were  more 
extensive!  Such  Highland  gentlemen  are  the  genuine  representa- 
tives of  the  ancient  Chieflain.  Stripped  of  his  unbounded  power, 
they  still  retain  all  the  great  qualities  which  made  the  character  of  a 
hereditary  Chief  so  noble  and  interesting.  Their  benevolence  may 
even  be  traced  to  a  more  exalted  source,  as  their  generous  attacb- 
mouts  are  neither  excited  by  clannish  vanity,  nor  influenced  by  old 
habits  and  necessities.  These  gentlemen  appropriate  small  fiirms  to 
industrious  families  With  them  the  claim — ^'My  father,  and  my 
fiither's  lather,  lived  under  you  and  yours,*  is  more  powerful  than*^ 
'  I  will  give  you  a  pound  more  of  rent'  Yet  they  encourage  every 
practicable  plan  of  liberal  improvement ;  they  stimulate  the  industry 
of  their  tenants,  and  they  ei^joy  their  success.  They  reap  the  sweet 
fruits  of  benevolence,  and  feel  all  the  genuine  pleasures  of  the  soul. 
These  excellent  men  would  ratlier  be  the  bene&ctors  of  one  honest 
family,  than  the  possessors  of  all  those  baubles  and  trappings  with 
which  others  bribe  the  stare  of  the  multitude-*-thBt  indifierent,  con- 
temptuous stare,  which,  in  the  imbecility  of  their  hearts,  they  call 
admiration." 

After  a  long  pause,  Lady  Augusta  added,  "  An  imprudent  attempt 
to  reconcile  the  modem  stylo  of  living,  with  an  indulgent  treatment 
of  dependents,  has  ended  in  the  ruin  of  several  families  in  this  coun- 
try. Of  that  number  was  my  father^s.  His  clannish  pride  could  only 
be  surpassed  by  his  clannish  generosity ;  the  sacrifice  of  his  fiunily 
splendour,  or  of  the  happiness  of  his  people  was  required :  he  preferred 
the  former,  and  incurred  both." 

Another  long  pause  ensued.  The  lady  seldom  mentioned  her  fa- 
ther, and  never  without  betraying  feelings  in  which  the  heart  of  Nor- 
nuui  was  not  slow  to  sympathize.^ 

The  silence  w^s  at  last  interrupted  by  the  blowing  of  a  horn,  which 
announced  the  piper,  and  summoned  Norman  to  the  boat  He  started 
up  to  obey  the  signal ;  while  Moome  commented  on  the  delay  of  Hugh* 
the  lady  requested  Flora  to  accompany  him  across  the  lake.  The 
moon  riione  clearly  as  Norman  slightly  touched  the  oar  on  which  he 
leaned,  and  gazed  on  the  lovely  western  star,  which  shone  alone  in 
the  **  purple  zone  of  evening."  He  had  not  uttered  a  word»  when  the 
rough  voice  of  the  piper  dispelled  his  reverie. 

«*  What  will  Moome  be  saying  to  myself!"  inquired  Hugh,  as  he 
shook  the  hand  of  Flora. 

'*  Oh,  all  that  you  fear,"  said  Flora,  laughing  i  "  She  must  be  fiiced, 
however ;"  and  Hugh  seized  an  oar,  which  be  plied  so  lustily  that,  in 
a  few  minutes,  they  reached  Eleenalin. 

*'  Not  a  word  noW|  Moome,"  cried  Hugh,  as  he  entered ;  "  not  a 
word  from  your  lips,  or  my  news  is  gone."  What  Moome  called  news, 
was  as  necessary  to  her  comfort  as  the  tobacco  she  smoked.  An  in- 
quiry after  TiewSt  is  the  first  question  put  to  every  stranger  among  a 
people  sequestered  from  the  world*  and  possessed  of  imaginations  of 
the  liveliest  order.  This  inquiry  is,  however,  very  difilertnt  fh>m  in- 
delicate and  impertinent  curiosity,  about  the  personal  aflairs  of  others. 
The  Highlanders,  particularly  the  inhabitants  of  Morven,  have  a 
saying—^  That  the  Granger  lived  a  year  and  a  day  bi  the  hall  of 
Fingal,  before  his  namt  was  asked."  A  saying  which  eafoioea 
delicacy  to  strangers. 

Moome  remained  silent  i  and  Hugh  began  to  relate,  with  chara6- 
teristic  humour,  many  stories  he  had  just  invented  for  the  oocasion. 
At  times  she  laid  down  her  pipe*  and  regarded  him  With  a  eerutinis- 
ing  glance;  but  her  faith  was  unlimited;  besides,  sO  young  a  man 
durst  not  venture  to  sport  with. her  credulity.  Hbgh  was  Ordend  to 
repeat  several  of  his  supernatural  tales ;  and  Moome  seemed  peeoliarly 
delighted  with  one  ef  a  flight  of  birds,  which  appeared  like  ravens, 
but  ifere  in  reality  witohei,  flying  off  with  the  lambs  of  the  *'  greet 
new  sheep  farmers/'  in  the  Isle  of  8{ky«  and  spreading  dismay  and 
rain  wherever  they  Went  This  story  happened  to  be  in  actual 
droolatien  at  the  time,  and  had  obninad  imiTerttl  eredit  throvgh* 
otti  the  eotmtiy. 

**  Naj)  for  that  ttatterrMddMooiM,<<6barWM«lvv^iiitte]|Ar  J 


witohea.  I  reneiiiber<  wbite  y6u  were  in  France,  lady«  that  te 
chief  (by  your  leave),  went  to  Dunvegan,  and  was  storm-siaid  for  lis 
weeks.  The  Christmas  was  coming  on,  and  he  was  so  anzknis  to  get 
home  to  his  own  country,  that  he  resolved  to  try  hia  foirtane  at  saa, 
happen  what  would.  Well,  they  got  out  Mecleod's  twelve-oared 
boat— for  there  were  fow  sails  in  thoee  times,  when  a  gentleman  had 
plenty  of  people  proud  and  happy  to  attend  him.  It  would  not  do ) 
so  they  next  tried  the  boat  wiUi  sails;  and  Angus-breaehk,  who 
always  sailed  with  Macalbin,  and  was  ft  very  decent  oomoioner, 
thought  of  applying  to  "  Sheles  the  bearded,"*  whose  grandmothef 
sunk  the  great  Spanish  ship  at  Tobermorey  i  she  it  was  who  could 
command  the  wind  and  the  tide.  Well,  ^e  gave  Angus  a  threadi 
and  on  that  thread  were  three  knots.  '*  Loose  the  first,'  said  she,  *at 
you  pass  the  point ;  if  tlie  breeze  is  not  strong  eiMragh,  loose  the  se< 
cond :  but,  as  you  value  your  own  life,  or  the  lifo  o£  Macalbin,  be- 
ware of  the  third.'  Angus  accordingly  loosened  the  first  as  they 
passed  the  point,  and  a  gentle  breeze  sprung  up ;  he  looeeited  the 
second,  and  it  freshened  to  a  gale :  urged  by  a  fatal  curiosity,  he 
loosened  the  third,  and,  lady,  such  a  hurricane  aroee,  that  none  though^ 
they  would  ever  make  land.  To  be  sure,  had  Macalbin  himself  not 
been  in  the  boat  she  had  never  escaped.  I  have  known  many  to 
apply  to  that  witch  for  fair  winds ;  and  only  last  year,  a  drover  going 
to  Uist  was  tossed  about  for  six  weeks,  driven  to  every  harbouf  in 
the  north,  and  at  hut  obliged  to  return,  and  make  bis  peace  with  hef 
dai^hter,  whom  he  had  ofllended." 

*'  The  gentlemen  of  Sky  are  attempting  to. shoot  these  Uack-winged 
witehes,"  said  Hugh;  "and  as  well  might  they  shoot  at  the  fljring 
stars,"  cjried  Moome.  **  There  is,  indeed,  one  way  of  shooting  a 
witch— a  silver  button,  or  a  silver  sixpence  will  do  it^but  shoiikl 
their  last  lamb  go  for  it,  (by  your  leave,)  I  will  not  tell  them  that 
secret" 

"Wonderful  power  of  silver!"  cried  Norman  smiling  at  her  hitbu* 
ness,  *<But  I  am  sure,  Moome,  you  could  not  be  so  ill-natured  as  keep 
the  secret"  Moome  replied  by  repeating  a  long  Gaelic  rhyme,  lately 
made  against  "  black  faced  akeepy  and  enterprising  thsep  farmers^'  con* 
eluding  with  desiring  the  land-holders  to  inarch  out  their  flocks  against 
French  troops ;  and  Hugh  went  on  with  his  adventnrss. 

"  Macpherson  of  the  New  Inns,"  said  he,  *^  promised  to  fbrward  the 
letter,  arul  requested  me  to  show  the  inarches  of  Qlenalbin  to  a  short, 
low  country,  or  English  gentleman,  who  was  along  with  him,  riding 
over  the  property:  I  had  no  great  mind  to  go,"  continued  Hugh,  **yet 
one  could  not  refuse  a  stranger." 

*'  You  had  little  to  do,  Hugh  Piper,  matA  Piper,"  exclaimed  Moome, 
shaking  her  head  angrily,  "  You  had  little  to  do  to  point  out  yoiur  mas^ 
tor's  marches  to  any  son  of  woman.  Och,  my  heart!  and  it  was  myself 
little  thought  the  day  you  were  whipped  rotmd  these  marches,  that  ever 
the  stranger  would  get  footing  in  Glenalbin.  Well  do  I  lemembor 
that  day,  the  very  day  it  was  after  Drimigfaa  saw  Finlay-ioy.t  But 
perhaps  the  chUder  never  heard  me  tell  it  Finlay-roy  had  been  eon 
fined  to  a  sick-bed  for  some  years,  and  was  not  expected  to  rise  agldn  | 
Drimigha,  and  a  worthy  man  hO'  was,  walking  out  in  the  twilight 
about  the  form,  as  was  his  custom,  when  all  at  once  he  saw  Finlay* 
roy.  Pale  indeed,  and  ill  he  looked ;  but  (by  your  leave)  to  see  him 
at  all  was  astonishing ;  and  the  good  man  said,  *  I  am  glad  to  see  yon 
so  well  Fmdlay.'    '  I  am  very  well  now>'  said  ha  $  and  they  pjssed 


*  Such  specimens  of  Highland  superstitmn,  as  are  intorsperMd  in 
these  pages,  are  genuine,  and  of  recent  date.  The  people  of  the  three 
counirifts,  as  the  islands  of  Mull,  Coll,  and  Tiree,  are  called,  have  a 
belief  that  the  Florida— a  ship  of  the  Spanish  Armada— was  destroyed 
by  the  agency  of  a  witch,  still  held  in  great  reputetion  for  this  patrir 
otic  exploit  The  Spanish  captain  is  reported  to  have  possessed  000* 
siderable  skill  in  dark  arts  himself;  but  the  Highhind  woinan  had  super 
nor  powers.  The  myrmidons  of  each  assumed  the  form'  of  oats :  piz 
cats  belonging  to  the  witch  were  seen  climbing  the  rigging  of  the  ship, 
"  I  will  match  her  yet,"  cried  the  Spaniard.  Three  auxilliary  oats 
were  sent  out  ^  I  am  now  undone,"  cried  the  Spanish  captain,  and 
the  ship  immediately  foundered.  There  is  a  wild  and  remote  tradi- 
tion of  the  clan  of  Maclean,  spmetimes  confounded  with  the  ezpteit 
of  the  witoh.  A  princess  of  Spain  was  urged  to  marry,  and  uniformly 
refused ;  alleging,  that  in  a  dream,  she  had  seen  a  gentleman  with 
whfNn  she  was  deeply  and  hopelessly  in  love.  Her  fother  fitted  her 
out  a  gallant  ship,  and  this  errant  damsel  sailed  round  the  world  in 
quest  ai  the  man  of  her  love.  In  her  vojrage  she  halted  at  Duart* 
and  of  couTM,  he  was  found  to  be  the  Chief  of  Maolean;  but,  unfortur 
natoly,  he  was  already  married.  The  beauty  of  the  princess,  how- 
ever, seduced  his  aflfeotions.  He  paid  daily  viaita  to  the  ship,  wbiell 
is  deecribed  as  being  nearly  as  splendid  as  Mr.  Soutbey's  ship  of  hear 
ven.  This  soft  intercourse  was  at  length  discovered  by  the  lady  of 
Duart)  who,  fired  with  jealousy  and  revenge,  inunediatelv  pbtta4 
against  the  life  of  her  husband  and  her  beautiful  rival.  'Tha  catagr 
trophe  of  the  Spanish  princees,  is  yery  tragical  {  but  through  the  fidelity 
and  attachment  of  his  people,  Duart  is  saved. 

t  This  apparition,  (aUck,  or  leratfA,  was  seen  or  imagined  by  a  very 
respectable  old  gentleman  in  one  of  Ihe  Western  Isles,  the  father  ef  a 
physician  who  has  attained  coaskierable  celebrity  in  the  world.  |t  i« 
the  practice  ef  Highlandeia  in  similar  oircuraatanoes  to  solieit  fiopn 
some  geBoiDus  Beighhottr  a  shirt  ef  finer  teitiirt  than  those  need  by 
IheflMoWee. 
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Mch  other.  But  you  may  gneM  die  heart  Drimigha  had  ^^en  lie 
•Dterad  hia  own  door,  and  met  the  people  seeking  an  old  shirt  to  put 
«n  the  corpse  of  Finlay-roy  ?'  I  do  well  remember  that  the  old  Piper 
waa  telling  me  the  story,  when  Hugh  and  some  other  boys  who  had 
lieen  led  round  the  marches,  came  the  way.  Alas,  alas,  for  a  wide 
march  Macalbin  then  had,  and  many  a  blue  smoke  lose  on  liis  pro- 
perty. Do  you  not  remember  now,  Hugh,  how  I  gave  you  a  ieaper, 
and  a  crq^oa  of  milk.  Och  hone,  och  hone!  to  show  the  stranger  these 
ouurches,  it  is  the  wound  of  my  heart,  never  to  forget  it." 
'  The  shock  Moomc's  spirits  had  sustained  betrayed  her  into  the 
strength  of  expression  against  which  she  carefully  guarded  when  in 
presence  of  the  Lady.  Lady  Augusta  however,  discovered  no  extraor- 
dinary emotion ;  but  ^'orman,'  anxious  to  spare  her  feelings,  tried  to 
change  the  conversation. 

^  But  why  was  the  Piper  whipped  ?"  cried  he.  *'  Surely  our  good 
Uncle  Hugh  was  guilty  of  no  ofience  meriting  such  an  odious  pun- 
ishment  T' 

***  It  was,  till  lately,"  replied  Lady  Augusta,  "  the  practice  of  this 
pKtt  of  the  country,  that  boys,  on  attaining  a  certain  age,  should  ^ 
laken  round  the  marches  of  the  gentlemen  on  whose  property  ihey 
were  bom,  and  undergo  a  fiuihion  of  flogging  at  particular  landmarks. 
Havii^  no  ihclosures,  nor  any  precise  mode  of  ascertaining  bounda- 
ries, we  had  recourse  to  this  rude  plan ;  and  it  served  the  purpose. 
Hugh  will  always  remember  the  landmarks  at  which  he  was 
whipped." 

**  A  most  sensible  and  impressive  way  of  imprinting  the  truth."  cried 
Norman  laughing,  and  Hugh  proceeded  in  his  narrative. 

**So  one  will  believe  me  now,  but  it  is  as  true  aa  I  spell  my  name 
Jilacalbin — the  New  Inns  is  aa  full  of  workmen  as  it  can  hold — all 
eeme  from  the  low  country,  to  fall  to  the  old  castle,  and  have  it  in 
Older  before  the  shooting  season,  as  I  am  told."  The  Piper  looked 
anxiously  around  to  see  the  eflect  of  his  information.  No  one  spoke 
— »but  Moome  dashed  the  ashes  out  of  her  pipe,  and  rose  to  retire. 
The  whole  party  followed  her  example,  each  musing  in  silence  on 
the  information  of  the  Piper. 

The  preparations  at  Dunalbin  for  the  reception  of  new  inhabitants, 
and  even  their  arrival,  were  but  little  attended  to  in  Eleenalin ,  for 
some  months  had  passed  and  the  lady  received  no  answer  to  the  letter 
which  was  to  decide  the  fortunes  of  Norman.  His  impatience  of  in- 
action, and  extreme  unwillingness  to  remain  any  longer  a  burden  <m 
her  generosity,  made  him  earnestly  solicit  her  perooiraion  to  enroll  him- 
aelf  as  a  volunteer  in  a  fencibie  regiment,  then  raising  in  the  country. 
Such  a  measure  had  been  by  no  means  uncommon  among  cadets  of 
respectable  families  in  the  Highlands,  before  the  amazing  increase  of 
the  military  establishment  had  made  commissions  so  very  plentiful.— 
The  Lady  put  a  mild  negative  on  his  request,  but  promised  that  if 
nothing  more  eligible  offered,  he  should,  in  the  following  spring,  have 
her  approbation  to  hia  fovourite  project,  romantic  as  it  seemed.  Nor- 
man kkMd  her  hand  in  rapture.  His  young  and  sanguine  imagina- 
tion promised  the  most  unbounded  success— the  roost  enviable  dis- 
tinction. To  conceal  the  transports  of  his  joy,  he  ran  to  the  lake, 
promising  to  procuro  Flora  trout  for  supper. 

The  day  was  so  sultry  that  he  rowed  his  skiff  to  a  small  creek  in 
Kenanowen,  and  sought  shelter  in  its  dark  woods*    He  wandered 
along  in  an  irregular  path,  which  wound  up  the  lower  range  of  the 
mountains,  now  untrodden  save  by  some  solitary  shepherd,  and  nearly 
obstructed  by  tangling  thickets  of  honeysuckle,  hawthorn,  broom,  and 
eglantine,  around  which  luxuriant  climbing  weeds  had  hung  many  a 
blooming  wreath.    Norman  threw  himself  on  a  couch  of  fern,  and  lin- 
gered long  under  the  grateful  sliade  of  the  slender  birch  trees  which 
akirted  the  clifis ;  and  found  amusement  and  pleasure  in  gazing  on  the 
bright  blue  light  that  quivered  through  the  undulating  branches.  As  the 
day  became  more  cool,  he  pursued  his  ramble.    Masses  of  many  colour- 
ed granite,  which  composed  the  declivity,  starting  at  his  feet,  or  hanging 
ruinous  over  his  path,  were  embossed  with  mosses  of  every  vivid  tint 
Every  crevice  was  adorned  with  rich  tuAs  of  the  golden  cinque-foil, 
or  stately  fox-glove— every  ledge  ornamented  with  the  juniper,  the 
alpine  arbutus,  and  the  aromatic  shrubs  peculiar  to  ^he  mountains — 
the  whole  exhibiting  a  pomp  and  warmth  of  colouring  which  has  sel- 
dom been  surpassed,  even  amongst  the  rich  cornfields,  and  green  pas- 
tures of  a  softer  landscape.     While  climbing  this  steep  path  Norman 
oAen  paused  to  survey  the  varying  pictures;   to  feast  his  eyes  on 
nature's  loveliness ;  to  enjoy  the  pure  elastic  gale  which  waHed  aside 
the  leaves  of  the  arbutus,  and  discovered  its  glowing  clusters  of  scar- 
let, or  purple  berries — swept  over  the  copses,  and  the  lake,  and  brought 
to  his  bosom  the  spirit  of  freshness  and  inspiration.     AikI  often  did  he 
turn  to  gaze  on  the  desolate  residence  of  humble  worth. 

In  Glenalbin,  now  consigned  to  its  original  wildness,  every  trace  of 
cnltivation  was  almost  efiaced.  In  vain  did  the  wearied  eye  wander 
along  the  stupendous  mountains  in  search  of  some  green  spot  on  which 
it  might  rest :  in  vain  it  explored  the  thick  copses  which  skirted  their 
base,  in  quest  of  some  smoking  cottage  to  relieve  the  solemn  emotions 
which  the  deep  repoee  of  nature  awakens  in  the  mind  ;  and  to  refresh 
the  heart  with  those  joyous  sensations  excited  by  the  view  of  human 
UisB  enjoyed  amid  the  simplicity  of  rustic  life. 

How  deep  was  the  slumber  of  nature  in  that  once  breathing  glen ! 
Every  trace  of  society  that  now  remained,  exhibited  tlie  gloomy  image 
of  desolation.  The  decayed  cottage  v^all,  the  mouldering  roof,  resting 
in  heaps  on  the  cheerless  hearth,  where  the  hare  had  left  her  young ; 
the  fnmhgmwa  path,  and  the  grey  stone  of  the  dead)  were  all  the 
vestigei  of  man  that  could  now  be  aeen  of  Glenalbin )— emUems  at 


once  of  his  power  and  mutability.  These  olgecis  in  muxetuaa  daim> 
ed  the  attention  of  Norman,  and  awakened  many  an  interesting  asso- 
ciation omnected  with  his  infancy,  his  youthful  years,  and  that  dim, 
portentous  futurity,  which  his  fimcy  was  ever  busy  in  pourtraying  with 
a  bold  though  extravagant  pencil. 

*'  Would  that  I  could  'read  the  destiny  that  awaits  me  in  yon  dia* 
tant  world !"  would  he  exclaim,  while  his  eye  ran  along  the  aerial 
mountains  that  bounded  the  southern  point  of  the  horizon,-—^  Would 
that  the  hour  were  come,  when  in  some  comer  of  yon  mighty  theatre 
I  might  straggle  to  realize  the  independecce  to  which  I  aspire,  and 
ocmtribttte  to  the  happiness  of  those  I  love. 

Norman  was  now  filled  with  a  desire  to  rush  into  the  active  scenes 
of  life,  whidi  daily  became  more  importunate.  A  mind  singularly 
ardent  in  all  its  conceptions,  and  sanguine  in  its  hopes,  levelled  every 
obstruction  in  the  path  to  glorious  distinction ;  and  the  ingenious  sim- 
plicity peculiar  u>  unsuspecting  youth,  promised  the  rapid  accompliab- 
ment  of  every  wish  his  fimcy  could  form.  The  felicity  of  those  he 
loved  was  the  object  of  them  all.  Never  had  the  social  heart  of  Nor- 
man conceived  an  exclusive  plan  but  of  the  dangers  he  would  enooun- 
ter,  the  efibrts  he  would  make,  the  hardships  he  virould  despise,  and 
despising  conquer,  to  evince  the  warmth  of  his  affection  to  his  friends, 
and  his  worthiness  to  be  called  the  son  of  Lady  Augusta  in  aool,  if 
not  in  blood.  But  all  the  phantoms  which  flitted  before  the  mental 
vision  of  Norman,  stole  tfieir  splendour  from  the  enthusiasm  for  military 
glory  with  which  his  soul  was  imbued.  A  brilliant  imagination,  a 
romantic  education,  a  lonely  resident  in  the  wilds  of  a  picturesque 
region,  thinly  inhabited  by  a  martial  people,  were  ciroumstancea  well 
calculated  to  inspire  and  foster  the  love  of  fame  in  the  bosom  of  youth, 
and  already  were  the  brows  of  the  embryo  hero  entwined  with  the 
laurels  of  glory.  Often  too  would  the  ingenious  diffidence  of  his  nature 
shrink  back  from  the  splendid  creations  of  his  fancy ;  his  young  cheek 
would  glow  with  the  blush  of  shame,  while  he  whispered  to  himsdf^ 
'*  Surely,  I  am  very  vain,  what  right  have  I  to  expect  that  be  should 
notice  me." 

There  is  no  young  visionary  who  does  not  propose  to  himself  some 
object  of  hopeless,  though  anxious  imitation ;  some  Bmtus  or  Cato, 
some  Nelson  or  Moore,  -who  shall  be  the  guiding  star  of  his  soul ;  and 
Norman  already  had  his  hero^  whose  notice  was  distinction.  He  had 
read  that  narrative  in  which  the  moat  amiable  of  fathers  records  the 
exploits  of  the  most  gallant  of  sons.  How  exquisitely  are  the  honest 
triumphs  of  the  parent  chastened  by  the  mod^ty  of  the  man !  Nor- 
man devoutly  kissed  that  book,  pressed  it  to  his  throbbing  heart,  and 
bedewed  it  with  his  fean  *'This,  this  is  my  hero,"  he  exclaimed, 
**  in  whose  footsteps  I  will  tread,  at  however  humble  a  distance." 

But  our  young  hero,  who  retained  somewhat  of  the  sobriety  of  com- 
mon sense,  amid  all  his  enchanting  reveries  and  chimeras  of  war  and 
glory,  now  recollected  the  trout,  and  hii  promise  to  Flora,  and  baaten- 
ed  to  regain  his  skiff. 

Darting  through  every  tangled  thicket,  and  overleapiiH^  every  rocky 
barrier  with  the  wildness  of  exuberant  spirits,  he  had  arrived  at  the 
banks  of  an  alpine  stream,  fringed  with  nfUural  wood,  smiling  widi 
the  freshest  verdure,  and  overhung  with  many  a  fantastic  rock,  and 
airy  summit,  when  his  ear  caught  the  soft  murmurs  of  a  female  voice. 
With  a  feeling  of  surprise  he  stooped  down  to  listen,  and  stretchii^ 
himself  on  an  overhanging  clifl)  beheld  a  female  seated  many  feet 
beneath  him,  in  a  compartment  of  the  crag,  which  waa  .canopied  by  a 
waving  mountain-ash.  With  all  the  lisping  endearmentxof  baby  lan- 
guage, he  heard  her  address  an  unseen  companion,  whom  "he  at  first 
fancied  a  child,  but  soon  diKOvered  to  be  a  tamed  bird,  \^ich  she 
was  teaching  to  sing.  There  was  so  much  of  the  innocence,  simpli- 
city, and  warmth  of  early  youth  discovered  in  her  fondling  exprcaniops, 
and  so  much  pretty  childishness  in  tlio  idea  of  carying  a  bird  into  the 
woods,  that  Norman,  half  charmed,  and  half  amused,  continued  lo 
observe  this  **  very  young  lady,"  as  he  fancied  her,  till  Ae  repeated 
the  musical  lesson  of  her  winged  pupil,  in  a  voice  that  thrilled  every 
nerve  of  his  frame,  though  it  extorted  no  sign  of  admiration  from  the 
favourite.  Norman  had  a  lively  sensibility  of  the  charms  of  haimony, 
and  he  heard  for  the  first  time  that  sweet  and  tender  ballad, 

"  Drummossie  moor,  Drummossie  day." 

''What  melting  tones!  what  aoul-breathing  expression!"  thought 
Norman.  His  soul  htmg  on  the  lips  of  the  syren.  The  gbldfmdi 
seemed  to  have  no  aentimenL  Though  dumb  to  the  pathetic  ballad, 
it  gaily  tried  to  imiuite  its  young  mistress  as  she  carolled  a  blithe 
strathspey.  Enraptured  with  its  performance,  she  rose  to  load  the 
little  pet  with  caresses,  and  discovered  a  face  and  form  which  fiir 
exceeded  the  fiiirest  painting  of  Norman's  foncy.  Light,  graceful, 
blooming,  bewitching,  young  indeed,  but  not  the  child  he  had  ima- 
gined, the  fire  of  her  eye,  the  vivacity  and  play  of  her  exquisite  fea- 
tures, proclaimed  all  the  newly-awakened  and  fine  sensibilities  of 
life's  most  enchanting  era.  **  Surely,  I  dream !"  thought  Norman ; 
and  the  vivacity  of  his  emotions  had  nearly  betrayed  his  situation. 

The  young  stranger  opened  the  gilded  prison  of  the  fitvourite,  which 
was  suspeiKled  from  a  branch  of  the  tree.  **  Come,  kiss  me,  my  lovely 
bird ;  kias  me,  my  sweet  playmate."  She  held  out  her  hand,  to  whi<i 
it  fomiliariy  hopped.  She  fondly  pressed  its  little  bill  to  her  dewy  lip: 
it  flew  from  side  to  side— it  perched  on  her  shoulder — it  nestled  in  her 
haii>— it  wantoned  in  the  sweets  of  freedom.  **  Happy  little  bird  V* 
thought  the  concealed  spectator.  **  We  shall  return  home,"  aaid  the 
young  alraDger,  atretching  out  her  aim  to  convey  it  to  the  cage.    It 
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flitted  from  ber  head,  an^perched  among  the  foliage  of  the  tree  which 
waved  above  her.  She  stretched  out  her  arms,  but  the  little  traitor 
eluded  her  grasp.  "  Oh,  can  you  leave  mo  V*  she  exclaimed,  hali^ 
fearful,  half-fond.  Norman  wob  flying  to  catch  it  "  Return,  return, 
my  lovely  birc},"  cried  she,  in  a  careasing  voice ;  but  it  flew  to  a  higher 
branch.  She  held  up  the  cage,  with  tears  in  her  eyes ;  she  sung  its 
fitvowite  air ;  ^e  tried  a  thousand  expedients,  while  the  ungrateful 
pet,  heedless  of  her  blandishments,  looked  on  askance,  or  flitted  from 
bough  to  bough,  quivering  his  wings  with  the  instinctive  joy  of  new- 
fi>und  liberty.  A  loud  scream  announced  a  bolder  flight.  The  bird 
had  flown  to  the  summit  of  the  cliflfon  which  Norman  leaned.  '*  Ob> 
I  have  lost  him !  lost,  lost  for  ever  !**  But  the  words  died  on  her  lips 
when  (her  eager  eye  pursuing  the  favourite,)  she  first  beheld  Norman. 
**  I  will  find  yoi^r  bird,  lady,"  cried  Norman ;  "  you  shall  not  lose 
him !"  and  he  bounded  after  the  fugitive,  which,  gathering  new  cou- 
rage from  every  flight,  often  made  long  excursions,  and  lefl  his  pursuer 
far  behind. 

Norman  was  no  sooner  out  of  sight  than  the  young  stranger  felt  her 
cheeks  tingle  with  the  blush  of  shame.  **  What  a  fool  I  must  appear !" 
thought  she :  '*  a  stranger— a  young  man — ^how  came  he  hither  7  he 
may  long  have  seen — ^heard  me !  Oh,  I  shall  expire  of  confusion ! 
Cruel  litde  bird,  thus  to  betray  me !  But  I  will  run  home,  and  never, 
never  see  him  more ;  and  abandon  thee !  Sweet  companion  of  my 
•olitaiy  houn,  I  cannot  desert  thee !"  Hesitating  between  aflR^ction 
lor  her  little  fiivourite  and  the  shame  of  again  meeting  the  stranger, 
the  young  lady  began  to  climb  the  cliflT,  secretly  resolving  to  hasten 
home,  and  leave  the  bird  to  his  fate.  She  was  midway  up  the  clifT, 
when  the  appearance  of  Norman,  darting  arro»  a  yawning  chasm, 
(which,  by  the  sudden  acclivity  of  the  mountain,  seemed,  fivm  the  spot 
where  she  stood,  suspended  in  air,)  arrested  her  steps.  This  obgect 
awakened  a  higher  interest.  Her  shame,  her  regret,  were  forgotten, 
and  her  whole  soul  absorbed  by  the  imminent  danger  of  the  young 
stranger.  "  My  God,  he  will  bie  killed !"  cried  she,  wildly ;  *'  Oh,  sir, 
stop;  let  the  bird  go ;  I  love  him  not-r-I  want  him  not!" 

But  Norman  heedlessly  flew  from  cliff  to  clifl)  while  the  bird,  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  stream,  crossed  and  recrossed,  and  seemed  to 
mock  his  activity.  In  swinging  himself  froifi  the  branch  of  a  tree  to 
reach  an  opposite  rock,  hii;  foot  slipped,  and  a  wild  shriek  from  the 
young  stranger  expressed  her  terror.  He  instantly  regained  his  hold ; 
but  the  young  lady,  following  the  strong  impulse  of  her  fears,  sprung 
forward ;  and  forgetting  that  she  stood  midway  up  the  cliflT,  plunged 
into  the  channel  of  the  stream.  Norman  flew  to  her  assistance,  and 
in  a  moment  she  was  seated  on  the  opposite  bank.  The  stream  was 
fortunately  almost  dried  up  by  the  long  heats  of  the  summer ;  but  in 
falling  she  had  wounded  her  head  among  the  loose  rocks  which  the 
winter  torrents  hod  torn  from  the  narrow  banks,  and  deposited  in  the 
channel  Blood  slowly  trickled  from  her  temple— her  face  became 
deadly  pale — she  struggled  with  her  feelings  of  pain  and  alarm  till, 
incapable  of  &rther  efl!brt,'>sho  sunk  into  insensibility.  Norman  had 
never  before  seen  even  a  temporary  suspension  of  life,  and  he  was 
distracted  by  the  most  dreadful  apprehensions.  "  She  will  die  in  my 
arms!"  exclaimed  he ;  " die  without  assistance !  Wretch  that  >1  am, 
what  will  become  of  me !"  And  his  hand  shook  with  more  than 
feminine  tremor,  while  he  tried  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  tore 
his  handkerchief  into  bandages.  The  pain  of  the  wound,  and  the 
powerful  feeling  of  her  situation,  soon  recalled  the  young  stranger  to 
recollection.  She  opened  her  languid  eyes.  "  You  live !"  cried  Nor- 
man, involuntarily  drawing  her  closer  to  his  breast,  for  his  heart 
claimed  kindred  with  the  fair  unknown  being,  whose  solicitude  for  his 
safety  had  produced  an  accident  so  alarming.  The  young  stranger,  as 
if  alarmed  at  her  situation,  blushed  deeply,  while  she  tried  to  rise,  and 
to  thank  him  for  his  cares.  As  if  unable  to  stand,  she  clung  for  sup- 
port to  a  spreading  liazle-tree  which  grew  beside  her ;  while  Norman, 
more  delicate  than  gallant,  stood  back,  nor  presumed  to  ofier  his  far- 
ther assistance.  Yet  ho  looked  as  if  his  soul  would  have  flown  to  her 
oiil,  while  he  eagerly  scanned  every  motion  of  her  eyes,  and  thought 
how  he  mi^ht  offer  his  services  with  least  oflfence  to  her  delicacy. 
What  were  his  feelings  to  see  those  fine  eyes  swimming  in  tears ! 
She  looked  to  her  foot — attempted  to  walk — it  bent  under  her.  It 
had  been  sprained  in  her  fall.  Overcome  by  the  feelings' of  her  situ- 
ation, she  burst  into  teara.  Norman  sprung  forward ;  and  while  he 
earnestly  entreated  her  to  command  his  services,  bitterly  accused  the 
rashness  and  impetuosity  which  had  occasioned  her  distress. 

*'  Oh,  no — ^I  alone  am  to  blame !"  cried  she ;  *'  often  have  I  been 
warned  against  rambling  so  far  among  these  clifis.  Foolish,  giddy 
creature,  what  will  become  of  me !" — Norman  aaw  her  anguish  of 
mind  with  the  most  lively  concern :  the  foot,  too — that  small  and  deli- 
cate foot  so  cruelly  hurt !  A  thousand  plans  rushed  through  his  mind. 
He  oflfered  to  run  to  the  castle,  of  which  ishe  was  an  inhabitant,  but 
it  was  two  miles  distant :  evening  was  fast  closing  in :  to  leave  her 
alone  in  that  solitary  dell — sick  and  alone ! — ^It  was  impossible ;  and 
this  impossibility  emboldened  him  to  make  the  offer  which  for  some 
time  had  hung  on  his  lips : — To  assist  her  to  his  skiff,  and  convey  her 
to  Eleenalin.  Eleenalin  was  near — ^the  castle  distant,  and  tlie  path 
rugged  and  dangerous :  darkness  vnis  fast  coming  on ;  Lady  Augusta 
was  the  most  benevolent  of  beings;  hisskiflf  was  anchored  in  the 
creek  below,  and  information  of  her  safety  might  be  sent  to  Dunalbin 
even  before  ^e  could  be  conveyed  thither.  The  eyes  of  the  young 
lady  brightened  at  this  proposition ;  for  she  shuddered  at  being  left 
alone  azid  in  darkness  m  that  solitary  spot,  and  felt  that  she  wai  lui- 
aUe  to  walk  to  Duoalbio. 


**  I  fear  that  I  must  be  an  intruder  on  the  hospitality  of  that  good 
lady,  for  some  houn  at  least,"  said  she ;  **  but  I  am  no  stranger  to  her 
virtues :  I  will  gladly  accompany  you  to  Eleenalin." 

But  a  new  difficulty  occurred.  N<Ninan  had  for  years  been  accna- 
tomed  to  carry  Flora  over  swamps,  through  streams,  and  peat-begs^  one 
his  shoulder,  in  his  arms,  and  in  all  manner  of  ways.  From  the  nature 
of  the  country,  this  is  indeed  a  piece  of  troublesome  gallantry  High*' 
landers  must  often  pay  to  their  fair  companions ;  but  this  was  a  stran- 
ger, young,  delicate,  apprehensive,  and  unable  to  walk.  Whatever 
were  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  it  was  silently  concluded ;  and  oa 
reaching  the  pebbly  shallow,  where  the  skiff  was  moored,  the  foir 
stranger  flattered  herself  that  she  liad  almost  walked,  while  Normanr 
from  the  tumultuous  throbbing  of  his  heart,  now  first  awakened  to  the 
delicious  ihrillings  of  a  powerful  passion,  felt  that  he  had  clasped  her 
in  his  arms  when  supporting  her  feeble  steps — ^that  her  breath  had 
blown  upon  him  when  bending  her  head  to  avoid  the  troughs  that 
overshadowed  the  path,  and  had  inspired  him  with  a  new  principle 
of  life.  Norman  seated  his  fair  charge  on  a  rock,  and  collecting  a 
qiiantity  of  dried  fern,  (which  Hugh  had  luckily  left  to  be  burnt  for 
some  of  Moome's  maimfoctures)  threw  it  into  the  skifi)  and  with  some 
branches  of  birch  and  hazel,  formed  a  sylvan  couch  for  her  accommo- 
dation. He  assisted  her  (now  greatly  exhausted  with  the  pain  she 
sufl!ered)  into  the  skiflf,  and  pushed  off  from  the  shore.  To  his  timuf  , 
inquiry,  she  replied  that  she  felt  greatly  relieved  by  the  ease  of  ber 
recumbent  posture ;  and  now  expressed  some  reluctance  to  intrude  on 
the  solitude  of  Lady  Augusta  Macalbin. 

'*  Though  I  never  duist  intrude  on  the  retirement  of  that  lady,"  said 
she,  "  she  has  often  been  the  subject  of  my  thoughts,  since  I  have 
heard,  though  but  imperfectly,  her  interesting  story.  Often  have  I 
cast  a  longing  eye  at  the  little  poradise  she  inhabits.  There  is  some-^ 
thing  in  her  story,  her  situation,  and  her  way  of  life,  pecallarly  inte- 
resting to  one's  feelings.  But  I  presume  you  know  her  better  than 
I  do  ?" 

••  / do  know  her"  said  Norman ;  and  they  relapsed  into  silence. 

The  last  flush  of  day  tinted  the  lovely  form  that  reclined  at  the  feet 
of  Norman — every  cliff  caught  the  rosy  glow.  The  lingering  beama 
quivered  on  the  lake,  which  gently  undulated  to  the  sweep  of  his  oar. 
'*  How  lovely !  how  still !"  thought  Norman ;  "  this  is  the  witching' 
hour!" — and  his  truant  glance,  which  for  a  moment  had  wandered 
round  the  enchanting  scenery,  returned  to  an  object  a  thousand  timet 
more  interesting  to  his  sensibility.  *'  Were  she  but  well,"  thought  he, 
"  how  exquisitely  would  her  presence  heighten  every  charm  of  na- 
ture !"  If  love  begins  with  the  first  sigh,  this  was  its  era  in  the  bosom 
of  Norman.  The  young  stranger  was  playing  with  the  branches  that 
waved  around  her,  as  if  eager  to  find  occupation.  He  sighed  deeply, 
and  sunk  into  a  reverie,  from  which  he  was  recalled  by  tfab  pipe  of 
Hugh.  Fortunately  the  melody  was  in  unison  with  the  feelings  of 
the  moment  Low-breathed,  plaintive,  and  almost  desponding,  it  gen* 
tly  harmonized  with  the  stillness  of  the  hour,  and  seemed  to  lull  the 
sweet  repose  of  nature.  Norman  sighed  again — ^that  soft  strain  seem- 
ed the  living  language  of  his  new  and  undefinable  feelings.  But  the 
modem  Timotlieus  suddenly  changed  the  measure  to  a  bold  pibroch, 
which  had  often  roused  the  spirit  of  the  yoimg  ideal  soldier.  Even 
now,  it  struck  a  sympathetic  chord  in  his  boeom — his  ph^'siognom]^ 
took  a  more  energetic  character — he  pulled  the  oar  with  fresh  vigour. 
His  young  companion  was  a  painter,  and  somewhat  of  a  physiogno- 
mist. "The  contour  of  an  Alcibiades,"  thought  she.  The  glance  of 
the  young  disciple  of  the  arts  was  timid  and  momentary,  yet  Norman 
caught  it,  and  she  averted  her  eyes  with  more  confusion  than  an  artist 
usually  discovers. 

"  These  sounds  must  be  harsh  and  uncouth  to  your  ears,"  said  Nop* 
man,  who  now  wished  the  piper  were  less  noisy  in  his  greetings ;  **  hat 
they  thrill  the  heart  of  a  Highlander,  and  the  piper  ia  not  aware  of 
your  presence." 

"  I  am  glad  that  it  is  so,  since  it  procures  me  an  unexpected  plea- 
sure. I  am  no  Highlander ;  but  I  love  every  thing  Highland ;  diere 
is  a  warmth  and  frankness  alwut  the  people  of  this  northern  region 
that  no  kind  spirit  can  resist." 

**  I  am  happy  you  find  it  so,"  replied  Norman ;  *'  ymi  give  me  a  new 
motive  to  love  my  country ;"  and  at  that  instant  the  piper  bawled  in 
Gaelic,  "  What  luck  ?  How  many  dozens  ?" 

*'  Hush !"  cried  Norman,  in  the  same  language ;  "  I  have  had  great 
luck— caught  a  mermaid ;"  and  he  threw  out  a  rope. 

"  Caught  a  mermaid !"  echoed  the  piper ;  **  God*s  grace  and  mercy! 
take  care  what  you  are  about ;  these  are  dangerous  neighbours.  I 
have  heard  of  them  in  the  north  with  a  comb  and  a  looking-glass.  Oh, 
I  know  you  jest  with  me."  "  Nay,"  said  Norman,  softly,  **  look  when 
you  have  fastened  the  boat."  "  They  sing  to  warn  seamen  of  their 
approaching  fate,"  added  Hugh ;  **  you  have  heard  our  own  Moome 
tell  of  one  who  allured  a  young  man  into  the  sea,  and  drowned  him 
at  some  part  on  Lock  Etive,  which  the  people  of  Lorn  call  the  *  baak- 
ing-place  of  the  sea-maiden.' " 

The  boat  was  now  touching  the  land;  the  foir  stranger  raised  her 
head  among  the  branches.  *'  Son  of  God !"  exclaimed  the  piper ;  bat 
his  terror  was  only  of  momentary  duration ;  and  twisting  up  his  tea* 
tures  to  more  than  their  usual  archness,  he  added,  *<  I  see  it  is  so— 
well,  God  -keep  you !  these  are  ticklish  fishes :  for  my  own  part,  a 
dozen  of  trout,  or  even  flounders,  would  have  pleased  me  as  well  f 
but  the  skin  may  l>e  good  for  something."  Norman  directed  him  to 
announce  their  arrival  to  the  lady,  and  to  prepare  her  for  the  recepCkm 
i  ofhergnert. 
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Bo  WW  1I0WI7  advancing  with  his  ftu  (Amrge,  when  the  inhabitanta 
of  Eleenalin  met  their  view.  A  weather-worn,  but  truly  Caledonian 
iace,  amall  twinkling  meriy  eyes,  a  mouib  puckered  into  a  thousand 
wriuklea  by  habitual  risibility,  a  complexion  darkened  by  the  sun  of 
many  a  summer ;  masses  of  hair,  hesitating  between  dingy  and  grey, 
and  shading  a  neck  of  the  same  ambiguous  hue ;  a  small  Highland 
bonnet,  a  short  coat,  and  a  philabcg  of  tartan,  scarlet  hose,  a  pair  of 
genuine  brogues,  and  an  exhausted  bagpipe  hung  over  the  left  shoul- 
der, announced  the  great  hereditary  pi])cr. 

At  his  right  hand  stood  Moome,  h^r  distaff  stuck  in  her  bosom,  the 
apiodle  dangling  by  her  side.  A  low,  spare  Hgure,  kept  in  perpetual 
nearness ;  the  snowy  cap,  the  maiiy-chcquercd  tvftag,  the  ample  broach, 
and  large  amber  beads ;  but,  alx>ve  all,  the  silver  locks,  and  tbe  ma- 
ternal smile,  which  triumphed  over  the  ravages  of  time  and  misfortune, 
nade  age  appear  amiable,  as  well  as  interesting,  in  the  venerable 
mine  of  Macalbin. 

Next,  leaning  on  the  light  form  of  Flora,  appeared  the  lady,  of  that 
height  and  m^esty  of  figure  which  the  imagination  loves  to  assign  to 
the  last  descendaitt  of  a  noble  race.  Tlie  traces  which  age  had  fur- 
lOwed  on  the  countenance  of  Lady  Augusta,  while  tliey  stole  from  its 
beauty,  added  to  its  dignity  and  expression.  Her  large-orbed  dark  eye 
atili  beamed  with  undiminished  brilliancy — still  emanated  the  grandeur 
of  a  lofty  spirit,  and  sent  its  keen  glance  to  the  soul. 

A  shade  of  uneasiness  passed  acroes  the  mind  of  Lady  Augusta,  as 
■he  approached  the  unexpected  visitor,  who,  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
Norman,  advanced  with  pain  and  difficulty.  He  briefly  told  the  na- 
ture of  the  accident,  and  introduced  the  fair  stranger.  The  counte- 
nance of  the  Lady  had  recovered  its  wonted  serene  benevolence, 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  active  humanity.  She  welcomed  the  stran- 
ger in  language,  that,  though  not  modish,  was  kind,  polished,  and  en- 
oooraging;  and  hastened  to  aftbrd  her  every  requisite  assistance. 

With  that  propensity  to  quitxing  which  infects  every  rank, 
the  Piper  had  repeated  to  Moome  the  story  of  the  Mermaid.  The 
flowing  white  robes  of  the  stranger,  her  long  dark  treeses  waving  in 
the  breeze,  her  uncommon  beauty,  and  the  uncertain  light  of  the  hour; 
bat,  above  all,  a  strong  admiration  of  the.  marvellous,  confirmed  the 
illuaioU)  and  she  stood  absorbed  in  wonder  and  speculation.  But  the 
approach  of  Norman  to  solicit  her  attention  to  an  inhabitant  of  the 
castle  of  her  chief  gave  a  new  tone  to  her  feelings.  Her  natural  pre- 
judices and  resentments,  though  violent  and  decided,  were  tempered 
by  kindneaa  and  courtesy,  and  their  expression  was  restrained  by  a 
certain  humble  dignity,  and  proud  sense  of  what  every  Macalbin 
owes  to  hifloeelf  and  to  a  stranger. 

*'  From  the  castle,"  said  Hugh,  with  a  very  expressive  IooIl — 
"From  Dunalbin!"  cried  Moome;  "But  she  is  a  stranger — ill  and  a 
atmiger."-~'*Mary,  yes!"  exclaimed  Hugh,  accusing  his  own  harsh- 
■eai ;  "  she  is  a  stranger,  and  I  Ibigot  it ;  so  go  to  her,  Moome,  you 
may  do  her  good." 

Moome  went  to  the  Lady,  and  Norman  left  alone  with  the  Piper, 
could  not  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  bewailing  the  beautiful  litUe 
loot 

*'  Aye— -it  is  not  good  fi>r  your  Low-coontry  ladies  to  bo  jumping 
about  the  rocks  like  our  girls,  seeing  they  are  not  used  to  it,"  said  tlie 
Piper,  drUy.  Norman  was  almost  ofiended. — **  However,  I  am  sorry 
fi>r  her  fiiot-  too ;  and  if  Moome  manage  it  as  she  did  mine,  when  I 
put  it  out  at  the  peat-bog,  rolling  it  up  in  laid  and  black  wool" — 

"  Laid  9Dd  black  wool,  and  your  foot !"  cried  the  impatient  Nor- 
man ;  '*  On  my  conscience,  you  talk  like  a  fool.  I  tell  you,  you  never 
io  your  life  saw  such  a  foot" 

**  Perhaps  not,"  replied  Hugh,  with  perfect  good  humour.  **  But 
my  own  poor  foot  must  live  for  all  that  It  is  a  very  useful  foot  to 
me  ;'*  and  he  heU  it  up. — "And  to  me,"  said  Norman  bughing ;  "and, 
juat  now  I  muat  employ  it" 

The  Piper  changed  colour, — ^"I  cannot  go,"  said  he  earnestly, 
**  To  Donalbin-— it  is  impossible." — '*  Nay,  dear  Hugh,  I  will  do  no 
Tiolepoe  to  yoiur  feelings— 1  shall  go  myself" 

**  That  must  not  be,"  cried  Hugh,  while  a  solitary  tear  fell  on  his 
cheek,  "  It  is  my  Lady's  wish.  Ill  would  it  become  me  to  say  nay  to 
the  blood  of  Macalbin.  Yet  I  hoped  He  would  in  mercy  have  taken 
me  U)  HiMSELT  long  and  Icmg  ere  I  could  see  a  stranger's  smoke  rise 
fiom  the  walls  of  Dunalbin."  Norman,  greatly  distressed  by  the  Pi- 
yer'a  soriow,  persisted  in  going  himself;  but  Hugh  was  now  resolute. 
His  feelings,  his  wishes,  all  were  annihilated  by  the  command  of  Lady 
Aug iiMb»  for  Hugh,  in  compliance  with  all  lus  clan,  fell  that— 

**  Bom  for  her  oae,  he  lived  but  to  obey  her." 

He  waited  to  receive  the  orders  of  his  Lady,  making  those  generous 
fflona  to  auppresB  lus  feelings,  which,  with  their  existence  concurred 
|e  do  him  honour. 

By  the  application  of  Moome,  and  the  soothing  attentions  of  the 
Lady  and  Flora,  the  young  stranger  was  soon  relieved  from  the  an- 
fttiab  of  the  sprain.  She  wrote  to  inform  her  fiunily  of  the  cause  of 
^  absenoe,  aiid  the  Lady  also  sent  a  polite  note,  expressing  her  satis* 
ftkCtioii  at  being  honoured  with  the  company  of  Mrs.  Montague  (for 
fowaa  the  atranger  called)  and  invited  her  friends  to  Eleenalin. 
Widi  theae  notes,  addreased  to  "  Miles  Montague,  Esq."  Hugh  departed 
ioit  the  castle. 

The  Piper  at  hia  ratum  wai  met  on  the  beach  by  Norman,  anxious, 
yet  Kaluelwt  to  iotarregate  him  on  all  he  had  seen  and  heard ;  for 
WW  eveiy  thing  coimected  with  the  caetle  interested  luf  ourioiity. 


"  I  hope  I  did  not  linger,**  said  Hugh  mouinfuOy,  while  be  fostened 
his  boat  to  the  stump  of  a  willow  that  hung  over  the  lake ; — ^Tou 
have  been  very  expeditious.  I  hope  the  friends  of  the  young 'lady 
are  not  greatly  alarmed.  I  expected  some  of  them  to  return  with 
you." — "  He  is  afraid  of  the  water,  but  I  am  to  go  for  him  to-morrow.'* 

"  Who  r' — ^"The  carle  that  lives  in  Macalbin's  castle ;  I  cannot  re* 
collect  your  Low-country  names,"  replied  Hugh  peevishly. 

"  Mr.  Montague,  perhaps." — "  Very  like." 

"  You  have  seen  him  then  V* — "  1  have  seen  him  in  Macalbin's  hatl, 
whom,  had  I  been  on  a  moor,  I  would  have  thought  fitter  for  Maral- 
bin's  kitchen.  Your  Low-country  people  do  well  to  tell  us  what  they 
are,  for  to  look  at  some  of  them,  one  would  as  soon  suspect  myself  fbr 
a  gentleman."  Norman  smiled,  and  Moome  now  joined  them.  **I 
hope  I  did  not  linger  V*  repeated  Hugh,  earnestly. 

"  That  you  did  not;  little  reason  you  had,  though  I  know  yotir  way 
— «till  talking  with  every  one  you  meet — I  knew  no  grass  would 
grow  at  your  heels  that  road."  The  presence  of  Norman  reatrained 
her  numerous  queries,  for  she  judged  of  his  feelings  by  her  own,  and 
feared  to  touch  on  a  topic  so  delicate  as  Dunalbin  possessed  by  the 
stranger. 

As  they  approached  the  cottage,  Hugh,  with  somewhat  of  his  usual 
archness,  questioned  Moome  about  the  **  beautiful  foot,"  while  his  tly 
glances  pointed  the  question  to  Norman. 

"  Mary,  yes!  and  beautiful  it  is,"  cried  Moome,  *'the  little  trippliug 
foot  of  a  fairy.  And  such  a  darhng  creature ;  I  never  thought  an^ 
thing  so  like  a  countrywoman  could  come  from  the  Lowlands ;  and  if 
she  be  ordained  for  Atm,  how  will  he  get  past  her!" 

"  Sister  of  my  mother,  you  too  bewitched  by  the  stranger  !**  eaid 
the  Piper  in  Gaelic,  in  a  voice  of  reproach :  "  No,  the  stem  n  /K>m 
another  hill  that  will  give  a  scion  to  Ckm-AIbin !"  Hugh  seldom 
assumed  so  high  a  tone ;  and  smiling  and  shaking  his  head,  he  added, 
"  She  is  a  hawk  of  a  bad  nest  !*'  Whether  Norman  had  more  foith 
in  Unah*s  predictions,  or  whether  they  best  agreed  with  his  own  fancy, 
cannot  be  determined ;  but  certain  it  is  that  he  squired  her  home, 
listening  implicitly  to  her  pious  exhortations  against  **  reflecting  on 
vchat  uxu  ordained  for  uj  hy  Him  vho  hett  hunce  the  vcants  <f  kit 
children.**  , 

The  young  stranger  was,  by  this  time,  almost  domesticated  in 
Eleenalin.  "  I  know  you  must  all  consider  me  a  fool,"  said  she ;  "  but 
I  am  content  even  at  this  expense,  to  gain  an  introduction  to  Eleenalin. 
You  cannot,  in  common  justice.  Lady,  deny  me  an  opportunity  of  re- 
deeming my  character,  and  proving,  if  possible,  that  I  am  not  quite  a 
fool.  You  cannot,  I  hope,  guess,  how  dearly  she  may  love  a  little 
bird,  who  is  left  with  no  other  living  thing  to  love ;"  and  "  the  eyea 
of  a  thousand  meanings,"  as  Moome  long  afterward  called  them, 
glistened  with  tears. 

The  Lady,  with  frank  politeness,  acknowledged  the  obliging  requeat 
of  her  insinuating  guest  It  was  long  since  she  had  seen  any  thing 
resembling  the  elegant  young  creature  who  now  solicited  her  friend- 
shipr  This  ingratiating  stranger  gave  back  the  brightest  days  of  her 
life.  Though  she  app^red  to  have  the  highest  grace  of  polished  so- 
ciety, she  also  retained  aomething  of  the  arch  simplicity  of  an  original 
character.  The  buoyant  spirits,  and  warm  afi^tions  of  youth,  were 
omtinually  bursting  through  the  restraints  imposed  by  dawning  wo* 
manhood ;  and  the  delicacy,  which  guided  this  strugj^le,  gave  to  her 
manners  a  facination  alike  unconscious  and  undesigned.  With  the 
Lady  and  Flora  she  already  seemed  anxious  to  gain  all  the  caress- 
ing privileges  of  domestic  intimacy ;  but  as  soon  as  Norman  joined 
the  party,  her  mannen  involuntarily  rose  to  the  winning  reserve  of 
cultivated  woman :  and  no  one  could  have  guessed  that  she  had, 
within  the  last  foiu:  years,  either  sung  to  a  bird,  or  frolicked  with  a 
kitten. 

Noiroan  joined  the  female  party  at  supper.  He  paid  his  congratu- 
lations to  the  fair  stranger  in  a  hiuried  manner,  and  had  not  trusted 
his  eyes  with  gazing  on  her,  who  filled  all  his  thoughts,  when  he 
heard  the  Lady  address  "  Mrs.  Montague !"  Involuntarily  he  started, 
his  heart  beat  rapidly,  and  he  tuned  his  keen  eye  on  the  young 
stranger,  whose  heightened  colour  reproved  his  earnest  gaze. 
.  "  A  wifo!"  thought  Norman,  **  perhaps  of  the  person  Hugh  de* 
scribed,  who  would  not  venture  to  Eleenalin.  Oh,  had  I  such  a  claim 
on  any  one,  how  happy,  how  blest,  to  venture  life  itKlf.*'  But  he 
checked  the  flow  of  his  feelings,  and  excused  their  warmth,  by  i«- 
flecting — *'  That  she  was  so  very,  very  young ;  so  very  lovely,  aal  to 
be  a  wife !  it  was  so  strange !" 

The  moment  that  the  ladies  retired,  he  hastened  to  the  Piper,  with 
an  increased  opinion  of  his  discernment  of  character ;  and  more  dis- 
posed, |han  was  consistent  with  his  usual  candour,  to  hear  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Dunalbin  represented  as  vulgar,  awkward,  and  unlike  a  gen- 
tleman. Hugh  gave  a  very  lively  description  of  the  stranger,  which, 
if  consistent  with  truth,  did  no  great  honour  to  the  taote  and  judge* 
roent  of  his  young  and  lovely  wife.  "  Con  she  be  united  to  auch  a 
pemn,"  cried  Noiman.  - 

**  United,  God  bless  you,  darling,"  cried  Moome— ^'  The  poor  child 
is  a  wife,  and  what  is  more,  a  widow." 

"  A  widow  !*'  exclaimed  Norman,  while  hi*  eyea  aparkled,  and  be 
put  fifty  questions  in  a  breath. 

**  A  widow  !*'  re-echoed  the  Piper,  laughing  at  hia  wannth.  "  The 
■mall  foot  forever !"  Norman  alao  laughed  at  bis  vivacity  and  penetra- 
tion; while- Moome  replied^ — **  A  small  foot  it  is,  aure  enough;  and 
I  hope  aoon  to  aee  it  foUow  your  own  pipe ;  I  must  aay,  I  never  saw 
a  finer  head  of  dark  hair  on  a  wonan.'^ 
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"  I  have  SMn  a  finar,  a^id  io  have  ycm  too,**  said  Hogh  reproach- 
fully. Moome,  her  face  coboring  with  insulted  affection,  indignantly 
answered, — **  Sore,  Hugh  Piper,  you  will  not  say,  or  think,  I  ever 
eoenti  a  stranger  to  the  daughters  of  Macalbin  f 

"  Mary,  no !  God  forbid  ;  I  am  sure  you  would  not,"  said  Hugh, 
almost  weeping;  and  Norman,  who  foresaw  a  very  sentimental  scene, 
lefl  the  hut,  and  retired  to  his  attic  chamber,  treading  very  sofUy«  lest 
he  should  disturb  the  repose  of  his  lovely  neighbour. 

The  various  events  of  the  day  had  chased  sleep  from  his  pillow, 
and  at  an  early  hour  he  rose  determined  to  find  the  fugitive  bird.  It 
had  returned  to  its  splendid  prison  in  search  of  food,  unable  to  pre- 
serve the  freedom  it  prized.  After  tracing  every  scene  of  the  post 
evening,  seating  himself  ia  the  compartment  of  the  rock  where  he 
had  seen  the  lovely  stranger,  whisding  over  the  strathspey  she  had 
tung,  and  leaping  from  the  clifiT  from  which  she  had  &llen,  to  learn 
the  shock  she  had  sustained,  he  was  taking  down  the  captive  to  pro- 
ceed to  Eleenalin,  when  looking  up,  he  saw  the  shaggy  face  of  the 
Piper,  like  that  of  a  mountain  goat,  peering  over  a  precipice. 

*'  The  leap  is  nothing  to  you,''  cried  Hugh,  laughing,  whiW  Norman 
blushed  like  a  girl.  **  But  say,  shall  I  get  a  hammer,  and  break  these 
cruel  stones  all  to  pieces  for  hurting  the  pretty  little  foot  f" 

Norman  sprung  up  to  join  him,  diecting  to  laugh ;  and,  to  conceal 
his  confusion  began  to  devour  the  bilberries  Hugh  had  been  gather- 
ing to  present  to  the  stranger ;  for  he  had  now  seen  her,  and  all  the 
still  small  courtesies  of  his  heart  were  tilled  forth.  What  had  been 
withheld  from  her  beauty,  was  awarded  to  her  sweetness  and  winning 
condescension. 

When  they  reached  the  island.  Flora  was  busied  in  preparing 
•breakfast,  and  the  Lady,  with  her  guest,  sat  in  the  porch,  enjoying  the 
beauties  of  a  lovely  morning.  At  the  sight  of  her  bird  she  started 
up,  and  uttering  an  exclamation  of  joyful  surprise,  embraced  its  cage, 
while  she  raised  her  eyes  in  gratitude  to  the  face  of  Norman.  What 
of  toil  and  danger  would  not  such  a  look  have  repaid  ? 

"  You  perceive  I  am  not  yet  cured  of  my  foolish  partiality,"  said 
she,  turning  to  the  Lady,  "  but  this  little  bird  was  all  I  had  to  love. 
It  sung  to  me,  played  with  me,  it  cheered  my  solitude,  and  I  believed 
it  loved  me  more  than  freedom.  Ah,  you  little  cheat;  but  I  forgive 
you,  since  yo^  have  led  me  to  Eleenalin." 

Hugh  now  presented  his  basket  of  wild  fruit,  and  on  withdrawing 
to  Moome's  hut,  acknowledged,  that  next  to  the  ladies  of  the  family, 
the  stranger  was  the  loveliest  creature  he  had  ever  beheld. 

When  break&st  was  over,  Norman,  who  could  form  no  excuse  for 
remaining  at  home,  contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  took  his  fowling 
piece,  and  returned  to  Kenanowen,  While  Hugh  proceeded  up  the 
lake  with  the  skiff  to  meet  the  expected  visitor  of  Mrs.  Montague. — 
During  this  absence,  that  young  lady,  anxious  to  invite  reciprocal 
confidence,  began  to  relate  the  history  of  the  present  inhabitants  of 
Dunalbin. 

*'  I  am  egotist  enough  to  begin  with  myself,"  said  she.  "  Though 
I  am  not  very  old,  the  lines  of  my  fortune  have  been  striking.  1  have 
Been  but  eighteen  summers,  and  already  have  I  outlived  every  friend. 
**  My  earliest  recollection  is  the  death  of  my  mother..  My  father 
was  the  cadet  of  an  ancient,  but  much  impoverished  fiimiiy  in  the 
norih-we3t  of  Irelcuid.  My  mother  was  of  the  same  country.  An 
early,  and  what  is  called  an  imprudent  marriage,  while  it  secured 
their  domestic  happiness,  forbade  all  hopes  of  advancing  fortune.^ — 
Alas,  it  was  not  merely  so;  poverty  stared  them  in  the  face,  and  my 
lather  was  compelled  to  accept  of  a  small  appointment  in  India.  The 
bitterest  pang  which  poverty  can  inflict,  separation  from  the  cherished 
object  of  all  his  aflection,  was  the  fate  of  my  father.  He  lefl  my 
mother  and  the  infant  dependant  on  the  bounty  of  her  own  family. 

"  Fortune,  wearied  of  her  cruelty,  at  length  smiled  on  his  eSbrta, 
A  permanent  establiithnient  in  Bengal,  though  it  held  out  no  hopes  to 
avarice,  seemed  enough  for  domestic  comfort,  and  even  elegance; 
and  my  mother  departed  for  India.  She  was  advised  to  leave  me  in 
England  for  education ;  but  the  education  which  estranges  a  child 
from  the  maternal  bosom,  seemed  to  her  little  desirable,  and  I  was 
the  happy  companion  of  her  voyage.  High  in  hope,  rejoicing  in  an- 
ticipated felicity,  did  my  mother  leave  England :  my  father  had  fallen 
a  victim  to  the  fatal  fever  of  the  country,  many  weeks  before  the 
arrival  of  the  fleet.  The  frantic  shriek  of  my  distracted  mother,  when 
abruptly  informed  of  tliis  melancholy  event,  still  rings  in  my  ears. 
Her  death  was  the  speedy  consequence  of  my  luckless  father's.  Thus 
was  I  left  an  orphan,  in  a  strange  land,  at  an  age  unconscious  of  .an 
orphan's  loss. 

"  The  excellent  man,  whose  name  it  is  my  pride  to  bear,  was  the 
friend  of  my  fother,  and  to  my  dying  mother  he  performed  a  brotlier's 
duty,  with  a  brother's  aflection.  He  soothed  her  last  nxMnents  with  a 
promise  of  protection  to  her  child.  How  zealously  \  how  fully  has  he 
fulfilled  that  promise ! 

"  Mr.  Montague  had  been  sent  out  to  India,  a  cadet,  at  the  age 
of  fifleen.  He  had  never  tasted  those  pure  pleasures  which  flow 
(rom  the  sweet  charities,  and  endearing  intercourse  of  domestic  life, 
but  his  heart  was  exquisitely  susceptible  of  their  enjoyment  Theorphan 
child  of  his  friend,  first  awoke  the  fine  sympathies  of  that  generous 
heart,  and  on  my  happy,  thrice  happy  childhood,  was  lavished  aU  the 
tenderness  which  till  then  had  languished  without  an  object  Hiul 
my  mother  lived,  dottbtlets  ha  would  havlg  felt  less  warmth  of  afliec- 
tion  for  his  proltgee ;  as  it  was,  I  was  all  his  own ;  the  pledge  of 
iiiendship  wluch  deadi  had  sanctified.  Ko  gne  ia[}uir«d  about  me, 
tio  one  cared  for  me,  and  the  indiffereoco  be  resented,  brought  mo 


closer  (o  h*8  Heart  When  Qiged  by  his  friends  to  mnrry  and  setlV 
in  England, — *  I  will  not  have  lived  in  vain,*  he  would  say,  <  if  I  train 
this  child  to  virtue,  and  secure  for  her  a  portion  of  that  fleeting  happi- 
ness which  is  all  that  can  be  found  in  this  feverish  existence.  No» 
my  Monimia,  I  will  never  give  thee  a  step-mother,  and  I  know  that 
the  youth  I  have  cherished  will  never  desert  my  grey  haixs.  Thou 
hast  lived  iu  my  boaom,  and  I  will  die  in  thine!'  Such  sentiments 
attached  Mr.  Montague  still  more  closely  to  the  task  he  had  under* 
taken.  The  improvement  of  my  talents,  the  cultivation  of  my  mind» 
and  the  forming  of  my  heart  to  those  noble  virtues  of  which  his  life 
was  a  bright  example,  was  at  once  the  business  and  the  consolation  of 
his  life. 

*'  It  18  tluree  years  since  declining  health,  concurring  with  a  wish 
for  the  completion  of  my  education,  and  final  establishment  in  England, 
induced  Mr.  Montague  to  return  to  his  native  country.  A  half-brother* 
the  gentleman  who  now  Inhabits  Dunalbin,  was  the  only  friend  that 
remained  to  welcome  him  to  England,  after  an  absence  of  thirty  yean. 
We  settled  in  Bath,  and  my  protector,  anxious  to  promote  my  future 
respectability  and  happiness,  cultivated  the  friendship  of  my  mother's 
family.  It  is  noble; — proud  too, — that  is,  it  has  alj  the  pride  of  aris- 
tocracy ;  but  the  diamonds  and  shawls,  .and  gold  muslins  of  Mr.  Mon- 
tague were  very  well  received,  and  that  kindness  was  voucbaafod  tp 
his  spoiled  girl,  and  reputed  heiress,  which  had  been  vainly  solicited 
by  her  less  fortunate  mother.  My  education  was  compUud,  and  I  was 
brought  out  the  heiress  of  a  Nabob ;  and  during  a  winter  in  I^ndoa, 
and  n  summer  at  Bath,  Brighton,  and  Tunbridge,  run  the  gauniekpe 
of  fashion,  and  was  caressed,  and  admired,  and  flattered,  and  intozi^ 
cated ;  and  followed  by  lovers  in  abundance.  Let  me  not  conceal  my 
mortification;  my  lovers  certainly  did  drop  oflfon  being  informed  that 
Mr.  Montague's  fortune  was  settled  on  his  brother,  and  that  a  moderate 
provision  was  all  I  might  expect  Peace  to  all  my  fashionable  friends! 
early  did  they  teach  me  wisdom.  The  illness  of  Mr.  Montague  pat 
a  stop  to  the  career  of  dissipation,  or  Heaven  knows  where  it  might 
have  terminated.  I  was  hovering  round  the  crater  of  the  volcano* 
impelled  forward  by  that  feverish  restlessness, — that  avidity  of 
strong  sensation, — that  tmcooquerable  desire  of  feeling  one's  self  dive, 
at  whatever  expense  of  mental  agony,  which  makes  drunkards,  and 
gamblers,  and  heroes;  politicians,  boxera  charioteera,  heroic  lovers, 
women  of  intrigue,  and  men  of  ambition.  My  good  genius  snatched 
me  back.  The  sober  and  regulated  tenor  of  my  early  life  was  still 
dear  and  familiar,  and  I  had  the  most  interesting  of  all  occupations  in 
watching  the  declining  health  of  the  best  friend  that  ever  an  orphan 
was  blessed  with. 

**  What  were  my  feelings  to  learn  that  this  dear  friend  was  hurry- 
ing to  the  grave,  the  silent  victim  of  a  hopeless,  and  nobly  suppressed 
attachment  to  the  creature  of  his  boimty  I — 1  flew  to  him,  I  threw 
myself  weeping  into  his  arms. — 'My  father,  my  friend,  let  me  be 
wholly  and  only  yours.  Let  the  child  of  your  love  be  the  wife  of 
your  bosom.'  I  hid  ray  glowing  face  on  his  shoulder;  for  a  nKMuent 
he  pressed  me  to  his  heart  in  silence,  and  then  fainted  away.  When 
he  recovered,  I  was  summoned  to  his  bedside.  I  cannot  even  yet  do- 
velope  the  nature  of  my  feelings  on  that  momentous  occasion.  Young 
as  I  was,  I  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  the  homage  of  my  fasltion- 
able  admirers  with  suflicient  ease  and  indlflerence,  as  the  tribute  duo 
to  my  sex  ;  but  I  was  now  ashamed  of  my  power;  moftified  to  find 
that  generous  and  lofly  ml^d  I  had  ever  regarded  with  awe  and 
esteem,  dependent  for  lis  happiness  on  a  young  and  giddy  girl.  It  was 
my  moet  anxious  wish  that  I  might  become  worthy  of  the  distinguiahed 
preference  I  had  unwittingly  inspired. 

"  I  found  my  dear  friend  greatly  altered :  the  hand  of  death  was 
upon  him.  But  he  was  now  quite  calm,  and  with  that  gentle  superi- 
ority which  ever  marked  his  manners,  he  led  to  the  subject  that 
throbbed  at  my  heart,  and  held  me  in  indescribable  confuaicm. 
'  Monimia,  a  cruel  and  mistaken  kindness  has  revealed  the  secret  I 
wished  to  carry  to  the  grave.  Let  us  foiget  it :  your  tender  caroseos, 
your  innocent  endearments,  were  become  fatal  to  my  peace.  It  was 
no  longer  the  orphan  child  of  my  friend  who  imprinted  on  my  cheek 
the  kiss  of  filial  affection.  Monimia,  I  trembled  at  this  discovery r— 
the  happiness  of  one  or  both  seemed  at  stake.  I  sent  you  from  mO, 
and  saw  you  rush  on  the  world,  ardent,  lovely,  attractive,  full  of  all 
the  generous  credulities  of  youth.  My  anxious  heart  followed  yopu 
with  the  fond  solicitude  of  a  mother,  watching  over  the  first  faltering 
steps  of  her  infant  delighting  in  its  dawning  strength,  but  trembling 
for  Its  inexperience.  'Thus  as  a  parent  did  I  feel,— -but  Oh,  my  Mo* 
nimia  I — ^yet  let  me  not  shock  your  gentle  nature  with  any  thing  so 
incongruous ;  that  season  is  happily  past  and  it  is  my  chUdi  my  darling 
Monimia,  I  have  summoned  to  the  death-bed  of  her  parent  and  friend.' 

"  You,  lady,  may  conceive  how  much  I  was  grieved  and  shocked 
by  this  solemn  warning  of  death.  He  who  had  never  lived  but  for 
the  happiness  of  thoeb  he  loved,  foigot  himself  in  soothing  my  griefo 
—inspiring  me  with  fortitude,  and  giving  me  good  counsel  for  the 
conduct  of  my  future  life.  Sacred,  memorable  hours! — Ah,  lady,  thove 
are  sorrows  one  would  not  exchange  for  all  of  joy  the  heart  can  ever 
feel.  When  he  felt  his  dissolution  approaching,  he  requested  that  the 
ceremony  of  marriage  should  unite  us  by  a  new  tie,  desirous,.!  believe,' 
to  sooth  my  feelings,  and  spare  me  the  pang  of  bitter  retroapeetion. 
I  began  to  flatter  myself  with  better  hopes,— for  all  that  vinne, 
honour,  and  tenderness  could  inspiror— all  that  gratitude  and  afliection 
could  foel,  did  I  feel  for  him.  From  a  flattering  dream  of  fiiture 
happiness  I  was  soon  awakened,  for  the  same  ^  taw  ma  a  wifo  aad 
a  widow!— My  father,  my  jOrioOd,  my  guide,  my  husband,  aspired  in 
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my  arms.    Hit  last  glance  was  fixed  on  me,  with  his  latest  breath  he 
blessed  me !" 

Here  the  youthful  widow,  overcome  by  the  violence  of  her  feel- 
ings,  leaned  her  head  on  tlie  shoulder  of  Flora,  and  wept  bitterly. — 
Her  auditors,  scarcely  less  aflected,  discovered  that  silent,  and  unob- 
trusive sympathy,  so  grateful  to  a  delicate  mind.  After  a  long  pause, 
she  proceeded  in  her  narrative. 

"  I  make  no  apology,  Lady  Augusta,  for  troubling  you  with  the 
little  tale  of  my  sorrows.  I  have  long  known  and  revered  your  vir- 
tues ;  I  am  very  desirous  to  gain  your  esteem,  and  to  that  I  have  no 
title,  save  the  regard  and  the  name  of  that  excellent  man,  who  was 
worthy  of  being  known  even  to  you. 

**  Lady  Gordon,  the  aimt  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  this  estate  be- 
longs, was  living  in  Bath  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Montague's  death.  She 
is  respectable  for  her  years,  and  condition  in  life ;  and,  at  this  interest- 
ing crisis  she  showed  me  much  attentive  kindness.  I  was  the  more 
f^rateful  for  this  kindness,  as  with  tlie  dazzle  of  my  fimcied  prosperity, 
I  lost  the  countenance  of  my  noble  relatives.  He  who  did  all  for  me 
in  wisdom  and  in  love,  had  no  wish  to  make  me  a  bait  to  the  avari- 
cious or  designing.  Instead  of  a  wealthy  heiress,  I  was  found  to  be  a 
slenderly  provided  widow.  At  first  my  relations  railed  at  what  they 
were  pleased  to  term  his  justice,  but  ended  by  recommending  re- 
tirement, and  entire  devotion  to  my  brother-in-law,  to  whose  protection 
i  was  left,  and  who  was  declared  the  heir  of  Mr.  Montague's  great 
wrealth.  Their  indiflercnce  gave  me  little  concern — a  solitude  where 
I  might  weep  at  freedom,  was  all  I  longed  for,  and  through  the  bound 
-less  indulgence  of  my  brother-in-law,  and  the  friendly  offices  of  Lady 
Gordon,  I  became  the  tenant  of  her  nephew. 

**  Mr.  Miles  Montague  is  the  hal^brother  of  my  dear  departed  fnend ; 
■older,  and  in  every  respect  his  opposite ;  but  of  him  you  may  judge 
when  you  shall  know  him.  I  was  earnestly  recommended  to  his  care 
in  a  solemn,  djring  hour ;  and,  amidst  all  his  oddities,  I  am  certain  he 
€eels  for  me  the  truest  regard.  Awkward,  and  even  troublesome  in 
Its  expression,  perhaps,  but  too  sincere  to  be  trifled  with." 
^oidiq.  Mrs.  Montague  uttered  these  words,  Hugh  entered  to  announce 
tfid  «ffanger,  who  was  approaching  the  cottage  of  Lady  Augusta,  at- 
tended by  Norman. 

Mr.  Montague  was  to  the  inhabitants  of  Eleenalin  an  individual  of 
a  new  class :  low  bred,  an  uneducated,  enriched  by  a  life  of  unre- 
raitting  attention  to  the  petty  details  of  a  mechanical  employment, 
pfoud  of  his  wealth,  but  still  more  vain  of  the  minute  economy,  and 
the  habitual  industry  by  which  it  had  been  acquired.  In  figure  he 
was  short,  sleek, "  convex  and  rosy;"  in  mind,  ignorant,  prejudiced, 
and  vulgar;  yet  distinguished  by  great  shrewdness,  in  matters  with 
which  he  was  conversant,  and  fortunately  destitute  of  that  little  minded 
domineering  arrogance  which  is  too  often  the  disgusting  characteristic 
of  the  low  bom  rich.  He  was  also  (luckily  for  himself)  devoid  of 
that  sensibility  which  often  renders  those  of  his  rank  jealous  and  en- 
Tious  of  the  fine  accomplishments,  and  legitimate  and  recognized 
superiority  which  they  feel,  but  can  n^ver  hope  to  acquire.  The 
mistaken,  but  happy  consciousness,  that  wealth  liad  placed  him  on  a 
tevel  with  the  polite  society  to  which  accident  had  raised  him,  pro- 
duced a  certain  impertinent  familiarity,  and  ease  of  manner,  a  fidgeting 
insignificant  activity,  an  air  of  smirking  good  humour,  and  sell-com- 
placency, a  s  amusing  at  a  first  interview,  as  troublesome  and  pro- 
voking on  further  intimacy.  All  his  affections  that  were  not  purely 
-selfish,  were  centred  in  the  lovely  young  creature  confided  to  his  care. 
He  was  zealous  'for  her  interests,  so  far  as  he  understood  them :  vain 
•of  her  beauty;  and  had  even  a  vage  feeling  of  exultation  in  those 
accorapliments  he  only  valued  as  they  were  prized  by  society. 

"  So,  so,  Monimia,"  said  the  modem  inhabitant  of  Dunalbin,  as  he 
«ntered,  nodding  to  his  fair  relative,  *'  I  always  told  you  what  would 
happen  you  in  them  woods; — ^lost  the  cage  too,  I  warrant  T' 

**  Indeed  I  have  both  the  cage  and  the  bird,  and  what  is  more,  the 
pleasure  to  introduce  yoi^  to  Lady  Augusta  Macalbin  and  Miss  Bu- 
chanan." 

Mr.  Montague  bowed  round.  "Servant,  ladies,  servant  I  hope 
we  shall  be  better  acquainted ;  or,  if  not,  it  shall  not  be  my  blame.  I 
have,  to  bo  sure,  little  time  for  visiting  and  revisiting,  yet  no  man  is 
happier  to  see  his  neighbours  now  and  then  in  a  friendly  way  than  your 
humble  servant  I  lived  thirty  years  in  one  house,  and  in  otie  street. 
Ma'am,  and  never  had  a  word  with  a  neighbour  but  once,  which  >vas 
brought  about  thus " 

''Well,  well,  of  that  hereafter,"  cried  Monimia,  '*  just  now  you  shall 
thank  these  ladies  for  their  politeness  to  me." 

**  Surely,  Monimia ;  it  is  not  more  my  duty  than  my  inclination  to 
thank  the  ladies,  till  I  can  make  them  amends  for  their  kindness ;  so 
I  hope  the  ladies,  and  the  young  man  also,  will  give  us  their  good 
company  to  a  poor  dinner  at  Dunalbin,  some  of  these  days:  till  Iheuj 
we  must  remain  their  debtors;"  and  he  made  a  kind  of  general 
bow. 

The  Piper  at  this  moment  entered  with  wine  and  cake,  which  he 
served  round ;  but  Mr.  Montague  declined  tasting  it,  alleging,  ^t, 
"  tasting  any  thing  between  m^ds  put  him  out  of  his  way,  and  disor- 
dered his'stowocfc. Not,"  added  he, "  that  I  doubt  of  the  cake  being 

.  v&ry  good  cake ;  so  I  hope  you  will  take  no  offence  on  that  score.  To 
be  sur6  it  is  natural  for  evety  man  to  prefer  his  own  country,  but  I 
aasoro  you,  ladies,  I  have  eat  very  good  cake  in  Scotland,  let  the 
people  say  what  they  will.  As  to  buttering  toast,  every  nation  has  no 
doubt,  its  own  feahion ;'  perhaps  butter  may  bet  plentier  with  us  than 
yoo,    Wellf  all  is  fiurt  I  have  no  notion  of  Oliberelity;"  axid  after  ' 


many  other  speeches  equally  delicate  and  polite,  he  retired  with  Hugh 
to  get  hiafeet,  dried,  as  the  streams  and  swamps  of  Kenanowen  had 
made  him  very  uncomfortable.  In  the  hut  of  Mooroe,  who  received 
him  with  all  the  national  courtesy,  Mr.  Montague  was  lost  in  new 
astonishment;  and  examining  every  thing  he  saw  with  stupid  curi- 
osity, and  ludicrous  wonder.  In  the  strange  manners  of  the  High- 
landers, this  "  citizen  pin-maker,"  foimd  as  much  to  admire  and  won- 
der at,  as  ii^ — the  creature  of  another  sphere — some  convulsinis  of 
nature  had  thrown  him  on  this  globe. 

On  returning  to  the  cottage  he  was  full  of"  good  lacks,"  and  **  odds 
hearts,"  and  "  how  was  it  possible  to  live  in  such  a  droll  and  oat-of^ 
the-way  sort  of  manner  ?" 

**  I  hope,"  said  Lady  Augusta,  **  you  will  become  reconciled  to  our 
manner  of  life  when  you  know  us  better." 

"  Reconciled,  Ma'am  !  I  hope  you  will  not  take  it  amiss,  but  really, 
after  a  man  has  lived  fifty  years  in  London,  with  all  his  little  ccMnforts 
about  him,  to  be  brought  all  at  once,  plump  I  say,  to  this  wild  country, 
without  markets,  or  roads  or  bridges,  or  neighbours ,  and  put  altogether 
out  of  his  own  way ;  let  me  tell  you  it  is  neither  easy  nor  agreeable 

Lady  Augusta,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
support  conversation.  Every  observation  she  hazarded,  by  way  of 
experiment,  gave  rise  to  details  of  pereonal  adventures,  feelings  and 
regrets,  so  unexpectedly  introduced,  and  so  strangely  expressed ;  every 
thing  appeared  to  her  guest  in  a  light  so  new  and  unlocked  for,  that 
despairing  of  being  understood,  and  anxious  to  observe  the  oommon 
civilities  of  life,  she  began  to  feel  that  delicate  embarrassment  into 
which  the  easy,  coarse  confidence  of  vulgar  people  often  throw  the 
refined  and  polished. 

"  Indeed,  it  can  hardly  be  expected,  that  with  habits  formed  by  a 
long  residence  in  crowded  and  wealthy  society,  any  one  can  easily  be 
reconciled  to  the  rough,  unaccommodated  life,  and  dreary  landscape 
of  this  country,"  said  Lady  Augusta.  *'  I  am  not  so  much  surprised  at 
your  dissatisfaction,  as  that  it  should  have  been  your  choice  to  live  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland." 

"  Choice,  Ma'am !  by  no  manner  of  means.  This  here  young  lady 
ma'am,  is  my  late  brother's,  the  nabob's  widow ;  perhaps  you  might 
think  her  my  daughter,  for  I  have  been  told  she  is  very  like  me." — 
Norman  and  Flora  could  scarce  retain  their  laughter,  while  McHiinua 
putting  up  her  pretty  lip  exclaimed, — '*  Flattering  resemblance !" 

"  However,  her  ov^n  father  could  not  love  her  more  than  I  do :  and 
if  she  behave  prettily  to  me,"  added  he,  winking  to  the  Lady,  "it  is 
hard  to  say  if  a  real  father  would  do  more  for  her.  So  ma'am,  ii  I 
came  to  this  country  with  her,  it  might  perhaps  be  all  along  fiom  the 
desire  to  oblige  her,  and  be  agreeable,  and  no  wish  of  mine.  I  am  a 
free-boro  Englishman  ma'am,  a  bachelor,  at  Miss's  service ;  and  ho 
nodded  to  Flora ;  not  that  1  have  any  particular  objection  to  matri- 
mony ;  but  in  the  busy  time  of  my  life  I  had  little  leisure  to  think  of 
the  ladies,  and  now  being  so  long  used  to  a  single  state,  it  is  bard  to 
say.  Miss,  how  I  might  take  with  marriage."  "  You  see.  Miss  Bucha- 
nan you  have  nothing  to  expect,"  whispered  Monimia. 

"  I  clear  my  own  way  ma'am ;  pay  every  man  twenty  shillings  in 
the  pound,  give  tlie  poor  their  rates,  and  the  king  his  taxes,  keep  a 
good  broadcloth  coat  on  my  beck,  and  a  plain  roast  joint  and  pudding 
on  my  table  every  day  in  the  week,  and  am  beholden  to  no  man.  So, 
ma'am,  I  can  keep  the  middle  of  the  highway,  were  the  king  himself 
passing ;  unless  it  were  from  civility  I  might  step  aside,  if  I  chose 
to  be  agreeable.     Now  this  is  what  I  call  being  an  independent 
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man. 

Lady  Augusta  was  in  hopes  that  this  declaration  of  rights  would 
have  ended  the  visit  but  Mr.  Montague,  from  some  observation  made 
by  Monimia,  on  the  romantic  country  she  beheld,  with  all  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  native  Highlander,  was  led  to  draw  a  long  parallel  between 
the  comfortM  of  a  London  residence,  and  the  savage  solitude  of  his 
new  abode.  This  was  the  subject  of  frequent  debate  between  him- 
self and  his  ward ;  and  he  seemed  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
convincing  her  of  folly,  and  wilfulness  in  her  unaccountable  pre- 
ference. 

"  I'll  refer  it  to  yourself,  ma'am.  In  London,  whatever  I  wanted — 
go  to  market : — be  it  beef,  be  it  mutton — a  pound  or  a  stone  ; — all  is 
one  for  that — *  here  is  my  money,' — ^  there  is  your  meat : — no  mme 
about  it ; — and  so  on  of  every  article  needed  in  housekeeping.  But 
here,  if  I  want  a  beefsteak,  why  I  must  kill  a  bullock,  if  a  mutton 
chop,  a  whole  sheep ;  and  that  common  sense  must  tell  you,  ma'am,  is 
both  troublesome  and  very  expensive.  Then  again,  in  London,  since 
I  retired  from  the  pin  Une^  if  I  wanted  to  fetch  a  walk  to  divert  me, 
and  get  me  an  appetite  for  dinner,  I  had  a  clean  dry  pavement  below 
my  foot  plenty  of  people  around  me,  business  going  briskly  on  in 
every  comer ;  I  could  take  a  peep  at  'change,  see  and  hear  what  was 
doing  in  the  world,  and  return  dry  and  oonfortable  to  a  litde  snug, 
well-dressed  dinner,  piping  hot  at  my  own  hour ;  but  here  I  cannot 
take  a  step  for  heath,  and  stubs,  and  rocks,  and  lakes :  dark  hills  closing 
round  me,  wild  cows  frightening  me  out  of  my  senses,  getting  my 
stockings  soiled,  and  my  shoes  quite  wet  through,  among  mosses  and 
moors ;  and  not  a  soul  to  be  seen,  save  some  droll  looking  man,  with  a 
short  petticoat  who  cannot  speak  a  word  of  my  mother's  tongue*  and 
may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  a  Frenchman  in  disguise.  I  have  always 
been  a  regular  churchman,  ma'am,  of  a  moming;  for  it  has  alwaya 
been  a  remark  of  mine,  that  no  man  throve  in  business  who  did  not 
keep  church ;  but  here,  should  I  go,  it  will  take  me  the  whole  day, 
throw  me  behind  my  dinner  hour,  and  pot  me  quite  oat  of  my  own 
way.    Than,  ma'am,  you  see  I  was  always  a  person  of  yeiy 
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dispoaition,  when  business  permitted;  bat  instead  of  meeting  my 
fnends  of  an  evening,  smoking  a  pipe,  and  drinking  a  pot  of  Calverfs 
(which  I  always  chose  for  my  own  drinking)  talking  over  the  news ; 
cheerfully  paying  my  score,  and  going  home  as  the  watch  went  ten ; 
which  I  adl  a  good  hour  for  a  tradesman ;  I  must  ask  a  party  to  din- 
ner, and  to  stay  over  the  night,  a  practice,  to  say  the  best,  which  i 
never  was  used  ta" 

**  That  was  all  veiy  agreeable  certainly,"  said  the  Lady  smiling, 
"  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  balance  advantages." 

Mr.  Montague  now  proposed  to  attend  his  sister  to  Dunalbin,  as  his 
dinner  hour  drew  near,  and  she  reluctantly  arose.  Norman  anxiously 
examined  the  countenance  of  Lady  Augusta.  It  seemed  fiivourable 
to  his  wishes. 

**  Indeed  we  cannot  consent  to  Mrs.  Montague's  departure  till  she 
is  discharged  by  her  phjmician,"  said  she;  and  Monimasat  down  with 
evident  satisfaction.  *'Here,'*  added  she,  "I  am  absolute:  no  one 
can  leave  my  narrow  kii^dom  without  permission,  for  I  can  at  any 
time  lay  an  embargo  on  the  shipjMng.  May  I  venture  to  hope  that 
Mr.  Montague  will  also  remain  for  this  aflernoon,  and  share  our  fiunily 
dinner." 

'*  Who,  me,  ma*am  ?  I  assure  you  you  are  vastly  polite ;  and  I  hope 
jrou  won't  fancy  me  ill  mannered  or  saucy  if  I  don't  stay :  for  you  see, 
ma'am,  unless  I  had  had  a  previous  notice,  my  own  dinner  will 
be  prepared,  and  I  have  no  notion  of  meat  beuig  wasted  afler  it  is 
dressed." 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  cried  Monimia  impatiently,  *'  and  now,  dear 
brother,  be  going,  for  you  are  late  enough,  and  I  shall  make  your 
excuses  to  Lady  Augusta*'* 

**  Well,  Ma'am,  I  hope  you  will  not  be  offended  when  Monimia  has 
made  my  excuses.  It  is  an  easy  matter  for  Jier  to  stay,  for  I  told  the 
servant  to  dress  no  dinner  for  her  till  she  came  home.  You  see. 
Ma'am,  we  don't  live  together  at  all.  She  has  her  own  table,  and 
servants,  and  apartments:  her  own  establishment;  though  I  must 
think  keeping  up  two  families  under  one  roof,  is  extravagance  to  a 
degree.  Now,  Ma'am,  if  Mrs.  Montague  were  as  agreeable  as  I  am, 
one  set  of  servants,  and  one  table, " 

"Pray,  now,  brother,  a  truce  with  our  internal  regulation,"  interrupt- 
ed Monimia, — "  It  cannot  be  very  interesting  to  Lady  Augusta;  and  I 
am  certain  it  is  almost  time  for  you  to  pay  your  respects  to  the  *  plain 
loast  joint'  " 

There  was  occasionally  something  in  the  eye  of  Monimia,  that  Mr. 
Montague  seemed  eager  to  observe  and  obey.  The  least  inclination 
of  impatience  on  her  part,  instantly  bridled  his  eloquence ;  and  he 
arose  to  return  home  again,  thanking  Lady  Augusta  for  her  kindness 
to  his  sister,  and  expressing  his  wish  for  "  good  neighbourhood,"  and 
«*  better  acquaintance." 

The  chance  visit  of  Mrs.  Montague  was  lengthened  out  to  a  week, 
and  by  that  time  all  the  inhabitants  of  Eleenalin  considered  her  as 
a  friend  of  very  ancient  date.  Norman  had  in  these  few  dajrs  lived 
more  than  in  as  many  years  of  his  former  existence.  There  was  in 
the  manners  of  Monimia  a  versatile  grace,  a  nameless  fascination, 
which  gave  to  the  little  insulated  society  a  charm  and  zest  it  had 
never  known  till  now.  Happy  were  the  domestic  evenings  of  Lady 
Augusta,  when  sunounded  by  her  youthful  friends.  With  the  serene 
delight  of  a  superior  nature,  she  saw  their  social  hours  pass  gaily 
away*  in  that  endearing,  and  unrestrained  intimacy,  in  which  the 
unpracticed  heart  unfolds  its  kindest  feelings, — in  that  innocent  and 
learless  hilarity,  which,  sinking  from  the  frown  of  the  world's 
wisdom,  expands  only  in  the  genial  clime  of  the  domestic  fireside. 

**  I  am  too  happy  to  dance  to-night,"  would  Monimia  say,  while 
Hugh  walked  before  the  cottage,  playing  his  evening  service  to  his 
lady. 

Monimia  had  stipulated  that  Flora  should  return  with  her  to  Dun- 
albin, and  leave  had  been  obtained  from  Buchanan,  who  was  at  this 
time  so  much  occupied  in  some  literary  project,  that  even  the  society 
of  his  daughter  was  become  troublesome.  . 

Attended  by  Norman,  and  accompanied  by  Flora,  Mrs.  Montague 
returned  to  Dunalbin.  Her  frankness,  gaiety,  and  warmth  of  aflection, 
had  already  captivated  the  hearts  of  her  venerable  physician  and 
nurse ;  also  of  Hugh,  who  forgetting  her  country  and  birth,  had  ad- 
mitted her  within  the  pale  of  clannish  partiality.  Many  friendly 
adieus  were  repeated  at  the  parting  of  Monimia  and  Moore,  in  indif- 
lerent  English  and  worse  Gaehc,  for  each  politely  exchanged  the  lan- 
guage of  her  country. 

"  The  darling  creature !"  cried  Moome,  as  she  returned  from  the 
beach  with  the  Piper^ — **  Did  you  ever  now,  Hugh,  see  any  low-coun- 
try lady,  so  like  a  Highland  lady? — But  it  is  herself  God  has  blessed 
with  a  warm  Highland  heart.  There  would  she  listen  to  my  songs, 
and  try  to  sing  our  ktenigs  herself, — and  to  spin  with  my  distafi^ — and 
keep  me  always  telling  her  the  tides  of  the  clan, — though  I  am  no 
great  hand  at  translations, — and  weep  over  them  she  would,  as  if  our 
clan  had  been  her  own  blood." 

Happy  in  conscious  innocence,  the  possession  of  an  easy  fortune, 
the  aflection  of  friends,  tlie  elastic  spirits  of  juvenile  existence,  and 
that  felicitous  fancy  which  overviews  the  future  in  the  fairest  colours, 
and  gives  poignancy  to  every  passing  feeling  of  delight,  Monimia 
charmed  her  young  companions  with  her  lively  sallies ;  and  with  all 
the  ardour  of  Highland  hospitality,  gave  them  welcome  to  Dunalbin. 

From  Montague  their  reception  was  also  very  cordial.  He  shook 
the  hand  of  Norman,  and  chucked  Flora  under  the  chin. '  "  Glad 
po  see  you,  MiM :  bow  dost  thiqk  would  fimcy  an  okt  bachelor  like 


mer— eh  t    If  Monimia  don't  please  me  it  is  hard  to  say  what  foolish 
thing  I  may  do." 

Flora  was  covered  with  blushes  at  this  stntnge  address,  while  Mon- 
tague, laughing  heartily  at  her  confusion,  begged  her  not  mind  him, 
as  he  **  was  only  in  jest,  and  had  no  serioue  thought  of  marriage." 

"  Let  me  also  beg  that  you  will  not  mind  him,"  said  Monimia^— 
**  And  now,  brother,  let  us  see  how  handsomely  you  will  do  the 
honours  of  the  castle;" — and  she  gave  him  the  haxiid  of  Flora,  whila 
extending  her  own  to  Norman,  she  flew  up  the  grand  stairctwe.  «*My 
good  brother  has  IcA  the  pin-iine  so  recently,  that  he  is  not  yet  a  mam 
of  distinguished  gallantry,"  cried  Monimia,  as  she  looked  back  in  her 
airy  flight,—-**  But  I  have  great  hopes  that  he  will  improve :  the  eleo* 
trie  glance  of  that  blub  eye  might  convey  a  Promethean  spark  to  tha 
dullest  clay.  I  have  been  drilling  him  for  some  weeks  past,  previoua 
to  his  debut  at  the  *'  Northern  Meeting,"  at  which  I  expect  he  will  be 
able  to  dance  a  decent  minuet  with  old  lady  Gordcm,  and  a  lively  reel 
with  her  humble  componion,  Miss  Ursula  Sinclair,  spinster." 

'*  Indeed,  Monimia,  it  don't  become  you  to  speak  so  slightingly  of 
that  good  lady,  considering  you  are  a  mighty  favourite  of  ber's.  You 
see,  Miss,  when  the  shooting  season  commences,  we  expect  a  great 
many  of  our  quality  friends ;  for  all  the  gentlemen  will  come  to  the 
moors ;  and  I  have  remarked  diat  in  that  case  the  ladies  are  never 
for  off;"  and  he  accompanied  this  civil  observation  with  a  laugh, 
which  was  meant  to  increase  its  point  Flora,  half  ashamed,  and 
half  provoked,  could  make  no  reply ;  and  as  Monimia  knew  that 
his  natural  vulgarity  and  hardness  of  feeling,  was  an  invulnerable- 
shield  from  the  playful  attacks  of  witty  malice,  and  the  polished  darts- 
of  polite  retort,  she  generally  heard  him  as  if  she  heard  him  not. 

Before  dinner,  Mr.  Montague  insisted  on  the  stranger's  walking  oui 
to  view  his  imiurovements ;  and  they  were  compelled  to  follow  h^rT^. 
The  improvements  consisted  chiefly  of  a  poultry  yard  and  piggery ;  ai 
slight  painted  paling  and  wicket,  that  formed  a  strange  contrast  with, 
the  massive  pile  it  meant  to  inclose.  Tlie  ancient  residence  of  a. 
Highland  chief  needed  neither  walls  nor  gates,  nor  sweejung  ap- 
proaches. His  invincible  barriers  were  tlie  affection  and  tried  cou- 
rage of  his  devoted  clan ;  and  his  hospitable  home  stood  as  open  and 
unguarded  as  his  kindly  heart.  But  this  generous  and  happy  oonfl* 
dence  was  perfectly  inimical  to  all  Mr.  Montague's  ideas  of  police^ 
security  and  snugness ;  and  the  neat  green  paling,  on  the  model  **of  a 
friend's  at  Hackney,"  was  exhibited  as  a  splendid  trophy  of  tasteful 
improvement 

**  We  eipect  some  vejy  fme  compliments  on  our  magnificence^' ' 
said  Monimia,  smiling:  *<  but  my  dear  brother,  I  believe  we  must  fbfr 
give  omr  friends ;  for  they  seem  not  only  astonished,  but  struck  dumb 
with  admiration." 

*'  Aye,  Monimia,  no  doubt  we  have  done  something  for  it  Jf  I 
agree  with  Sir  Archibald  about  a  sheep-form,  (for  you  see.  Miss,  I 
cannot  live  without  employment,)  it  will  go  hard  if  I  don't  get  the 
building  white-washed,  and  them  stumps  and  weeds  grubbed  out,  ih«it 
now  cover  half  the  walls  and  darken  tlie  casements." 

"  White-wash  Dunalbin !"  exclaimed  Norman.  '*  Root  out  the  ivy 
and  wall-flowers — it  would  be  sacrilege !" 

'*  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Montague,  who  fancied  his  astonishroenit 
arose  from  the  magnificence  of  the  design ;  "  it  would,  no  doubt,  bo 
somewhat  expensive,  yet  I  grudge  nothing  on  good  lasting  improve- 
ments. I  had  always  a  taste  for  neatness  and  comfort ;  and  truly,  I 
would  be  quite  asbamed,  if  any  of  our  quality  friends  surprised  us  be- 
fore I  have  given  it  a  decent,  clean,  snug  look." 

*<  How  I  hate  that  Dutch  word,  snugy  and  every  idea  connected 
with  it,"  cried  Monimia.  "  Yet  a  white  walled  cottage,  and  its  green 
paling,  is  a  very  pleasing  object ;  but  a  white-washed  feudal  castle  !— 
The  tastes  of  my  brotlier,  like  the  opinions  of  many  worthy  persons,, 
though  in  themselves  just  and  excellent,  become  absurd  and  ridicu- 
lous, when  applied  iiidiscriminately  to  every  variety  of  circumstance 
and  character.  But  this  plan  of  beautifying — ^have  you  calculated 
the  cost,  brother  7  *  Begin  nothing  of  which  thou  hast  not  well  coiii> 
sidered  the  end,'  sayeth  your  favourite  author." 

'*  O  yes,  Monimia,"  cried  he,  pulling  an  old  letter  from  his  pockety 
and  writing  on  the  bock  of  it, — "  If  a  thousand  square  yards  take " 

"  Pray,  don't  include  my  turret ;  I  have  no  intention  of  living  in  a 
pigeon-house." 

'*  A  pigeon-house !-— there  now,  Monimia,  you  are  obstinate  to  a  de- 
£^e ;  ever  opposing  my  schemes  of  improvement — ^yet  people  will 
talk  of  your  taste,  and  your  elegance,  forsooth." 

*'  Not  in  the  white-washing  line, surely;  there  you  stand  unrivalled, 
and  I  am  all  deference.  But  allowing  that  this  venerable  ruin  should 
stand  the  grubbing  of  the  stumps,  as  you  elegantly  term  them,  I 
strongly  suspect  that  the  first  hard  rain  would  for  ever  eflace  tha( 
superb  monument  of  English  improvement,  a  white-washed  castle." 

**  Odds  bobs,  now,  Monimia,  you  are  in  the  right— I  most  knuckla 
to  you  at  last,  eh  7  Would  you  think,  Miss,  there  was  so  much  wis- 
dom in  this  little  head  7"  and  Norman  felt  more  displeasure  than  the 
occasion  justified,  at  seeing  that  cherub  head  shaken  betwixt  the  on- 
hallowed  paws  of  the  focetious  pin-maker. 

Diimer  was  now  announced,  and  Monimia  conducted  her  young 
friends  to  the  apartment  she  occupied  in  a  remote  wing  of  the  castle. 
They  commanded  a  view  of  Eleenalin,  and  the  further  extremity  of 
the  lake ;  and  the  prospect  was  only  bounded  by  the  lofly  mountains 
which  sheltered  the  glen.  Another  opening  looked  down  on  the 
picturesque  defile  which  separated  Glenalbin  from  the  strath  in  which 
Flora  resided.    Every  thing  that  could  conduce  to  domestic  eomSan, 
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and  «I«giint  nrromiiKidation.  hod  been  lavmhed  by  Monimia,  on  her 
gloomy,  but  interesting  residence ;  every  tasteful  modem  decoration, 
which  oould  aasimilate  with  its  gothio  heaviness,  had  been  bestowed 
CD  her  solitary  home. 

**  You  see  I  am  no  claret  drinker,  Mr.  Macalbin,"  said  Montague, 
when  the  kdies  had  withdrawn ;  '*  bat  I  beg  yon  will  not  make  a 
Mranger  of  me.  A  bowl  of  punch,  or  a  draught  of  good  beer,  is  what 
I  have  always  been  need  to ;  and,  at  my  age«-not  that  I  am  an  old 
man  mtheN--a  man  does  no^  like  to  be  put  out  of  his  own  way.  I 
don't  know  if  you  are  a  smoker — ^but  since  I  reUred^  I  have  been  glad 
to  smoke  a  pipe  or  two  aflar  dinner,  just  to  pass  the  time,  as  it  were ; 
Ibr  I  assure  you,  sir,  J  am  often  more  tired  of  an  evening  now,  than 
When  I  was  packing  goods  iVom  sun-rise  to  sun-set."  Norman  told 
him  that  he  was  no  smoker ;  that  he  seldom  drank  wine,  and  never 
in  any  quantity ;  and  finally,  begged  him  to  be  quite  at  his  ease. 

"  Well,  now,  Mr.  Macalbin,  that  is  what  I  call  being  agreeable ;  so 
you  shall  either  sit  wiih  me  in  my  own  parlour— for  Monimia  can't 
endure  the  smell  of  tobacco  smoke  in  her  apartments,  which  is  very 
extraordinary,  for  I  think  it  very  pleasantr— or,  join  the  ladies,  which 
Will  perhaps  be  more  to  your  liking :  for  I  have  often  reroaiked,  that 
young  gentlement  before  they  can  well  bear  the  charges  of  a  wife, 
have  the  greatest  hankering  after  the  company  of  the  ladies." 

Norman,  who  had  often  in  the  pauses  of  conversation  on  pin-heads, 
and  points,  and  orders  and  the  club,  listened  to  the  heavenly  voice 
Whidi  had  first  awoke  his  soul  in  the  wilds  of  Kenanowen,  sympho- 
tiizing  the  chords  of  a  piano-forte,  heard  this  observation  widi  delight; 
yet  he  coloured  at  its  rudeness,  while  he  complimented  Mr.  Montague 
on  his  sagacity,  and  begged  permission  to  join  the  ladies,  since  the 
■eeiet  bias  of  young  gentlemen  was  discovered. 

In  the  drawing-room  he  found  Flora  receiving  her  first  lesson  in 
feistmmental  music ;  for  Monimia,  who  was  a  musical  enthunazt,  had 
enfteated  her  to  acquire  as  much  musical  skill  as  might  enable  her  to 
aoeompany  her  own  soft,  full  voice,  in  singing  the  wild  melodies  of 
her  country.  On  the  entrance  of  Norman,  they  arose  to  examine  the 
moat  remarkable  apartments  of.  the  castle,  as  he  was  very  desirous  to 
■ee  the  scene  of  some  of  Moome's  most  interesting  narratives.  In 
the  dreasing-it)om  of  Monimia,  hung  the  portrait  of  her  deceased 
husband. 

**  There  is  his  resemblance,  who  was  to  me  more  than  a  fiither," 
mid  she,  in  a  voice  that  quivered  with  emotion.  '*  R»ftd  in  his  open 
countenance  the  worth  of  his  liberal  and  manly  soul.  This  likeness 
hangs  eonstaniiy  beside  me.  I  am  pleased  to  think  that  I  live  under 
Ae  eye  of  my  dear  lost  friend ;  that  he  is  still  my  tutelary  genius." 

Norman  gased  with  veneration  and  awe  on  the  image  of  departed 
goodness ;  and  they  turned  to  examine  another  pointing. 

**  This  beautiful  painting  I  rescued  from  the  \'andal  hands  of  my 
Imther's  housemaid,"  said  Monimia;  *'  whom  I  found  scouring  it  roost 
mtridy  with  sand.  It  was  found  among  other  lumber  of  the  castle ; 
i«d  I  oonfov,  that  in  saving  some  of  its  antique  ornaments,  I  have 
sometimes  sacrificed  taste  to  sentiment.  Not  in  the  present  instance, 
however,  for  this  painting  is  beautiful ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  I  have  some  recollection  of  the  faceo  ■  aome  shadowy  idea,  like 
liiat  of «  distant  dream." 

"  Can  you  not,  through  the  veil  of  time  and  sorrow,  discover  in 
Lady  Augusta,  the  original  of  this  lovely  huntress,"  said  Norman. 
"  I  think  i  see  her  in  every  stage  of  existence ;  but  I  do  not  know  the 
young  hunter."  He  removed  the  painting  fifom  its  place,  and  on  the 
back,  with  some  difiiculty,  made  out  the  names  of  Lady  Augusta  and 
Koman,  her  twin  brother ;  and  that  the  painting  had  been  done  in 
France. 

■'  it  is  he  whose  name  J  bear,"  said  Norman. 

**  It  is  you,  yourself,"  cried  M<mimia. 

Norman  smiled  and  coloured.  This  idea,  vague  and  iUu8ive>  as  it 
ieemed,  gave  a  throb  of  pleasure  to  his  heart  What  an  inheritance 
wocdd  die  blood,  the  name,  and  the  sword  of  the  impoverished  Macal- 
lihi,  have  beeh  to  him ! 

**  I  dare  not  so  flatter  myselC*  said  he,  sadly.  «*  This  was  the  &• 
Tbttrite  brother  of  our  common  mother.  I  know  nothing  of  his  story, 
but  that  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  exiled  English  king ;  and  died 
irery  eu4y  in  liie.  I  know  still  less  of  the  early  life  of  the  lady:  her 
story  is  doubtless  most  unfortunate.  Moome  has  sometimes  hinted  to 
me,  that  after  her  return  to  Dnnalbin,  she  was  long  liable  to  the  most 
eroel  depression  of  spirits.  But  from  that  state  slie  recovered  with  a 
fortitude  which  nothing  can  shake,  for  it  is  founded  on  the  Rock  op 
Aoss.  She  now  enjoys  the  perennial  tranquillity  of  a  being  superior 
fo  huiMn  passions.  Did  not  the  sensibility  she  discovers  to  the  griefi 
Imd  fraiHtes  of  othen^  convince  me  that  she  is  susceptible  of  human 
iympathies,  I  oould  almost  foncy  her  soul  aiumated  by  pure  intelli- 
genee ;  but  she  unites  the  wisdom  of  age  with  die  generous  afi^ctions 
t€  youth :  her  soul  is  an  angel's,  her  heart  is  a  woman's." 

The  tears  of  Flora  silently  flowed,  as  she  gazed  on  the  lovely  image 
trf*ihe  young,  powerful,  and  happy  Augusta  .*  nor  was  it  without  emo- 
tion, that  Monimia  contemplated  the  animated  features,  vind  com- 
plexion, and  elegance  of  form,  that  marked  the  mountain  huntress. 
She  was  represented  as  leaning  on  a  scathed  oak,  amid  a  lonely 
heaifii ;  a  bow  slung  across  her  shoulders,  and  her  fine  form  vested  in 
green.  Norman  Macalbin,  the  other  figure  in  this  interesting  picture, 
appeared  at  that  age  which  unites  the  strength  and  vigour  of  man- 
Iwod,  wfih  the  blooming  graces  of  youth.  The  mountain  dirk  gUt- 
teivd  Bt  hja  aide ;  his  twrtuii  waved  on  the  ^ind ;  vX  hia  feet  panted 
to  •*  pity  dog".* 


It  was  long  before  the  young  party  could  detach  their  minds  fmrn 
the  train  of  sentiment  this  painting  exeited ;  but  Montftgue  at  length 
broke  the  spell,  by  sunmoning  Monimia  to  the  tea-table.  Her  spirits 
soon  became  more  than  usually  animated ;  and  NormaB  again  saw 
the  same  enchanting  creature,  who,  in  the  wood  of  Kenanowen,  had 
sung  with  all  the  simplicity  of  innocence,  to  a  little  bird.  This  waa 
■the  first  time  he  had  strongly  felt  the  fugitive  charm  of  female  graee- 
fiihiess,  or  the  light,  playful,  nameless  graces  of  female  prattle,  when 
native  talent  is  animated  by  fancy,  and  refined  by  education.  Even 
the  oddities  of  Montague  became  pleasing,  when  Monimia  deigned, 
for  die  amusement  of  the  moment,  alternately  to  rally,  ridicule,  and 
mimic,  his  natural  awkwardness,  or  aflfected  gentility. 

Charged  with  a  thousand  messages  to  the  lady,  Nomum  departed 
at  a  late  hour  for  Eleenalin.  Nor  had  Monimia  foigotten  her  kind 
old  physician,  and  the  piper  was  loaded  with  marks  of  her  attentive 
generosity. 

Norman  begged  the  piper  to  take  him  up  at  that  point  of  Kena- 
nowen nearest  the  island,  uid  battened  to  the  banks  of  the  mountain 
stream,  to  live  over,  in  recollection,  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  his 
life^ — "*  This  is  the  rock — that  the  tree  which  shaded  her :  here  she 
fell,  and  hete  did  I  find  her,  pale,  bleeding,  insensiUe." — ^The  heart 
of  Norman  was  even  more  afl^ed  by  the  gay  and  innocent,  or  trem- 
bling, agitated  Monimia  of  Kenanowen,  than  with  the  high-bred,  beau- 
tiful, and  bewitching  Mrs.  Montague  of  Dunalbin.  To  his  mhid,  they 
re]vesented  difilerent  ideas ;  and  he  almost  gladly  forgot  the  latter,  to 
fi»ist  his  imagination  with  the  insidious  recollection  of  the  former. 
From  a  dangerous  reverie,  which  tended  to  deepen  every  soft  im- 
pression, and  to  interest  all  surrounding  nature  in  his  nascent  pesaion, 
Norman  waa  recalled  by  the  voice  of  the  piper. 

In  the  course  of  their  little  voyage,  Norman  recollected  the  pstxit- 
ing;  and  the  resemblance,  which  was  certainly  not  altogether  fanciful, 
though  he  fi^ored  it  was  accidental.  Hugh  said  nothing  to  oonfiim 
his  hope.  The  young  soldier  had  died  very  eariy  in  life,  and  the 
painting  had  never  been  unpacked  till  now ;  for  by  the  time  it  had 
arrived  fitmi  France,  misfortune  had  scattered  the  fomily  of  Macalbin. 

While  Flora  resided  at  Dunalbin,  Norman  spent  the  most  of  his 
momings  at  the  some  place.  He  had  either  some  book  to  return  or 
to  borrow  ■■some  message  or  invitation  from  the  lady — some  moss  or 
rare  wild-flower  to  exercise  the  elegant  pencil  of  Monimia — some  tri- 
fling excuse,  till  excuse  became  no  longer  necessary ;  and  habit  made 
his  society  not  only  welcome,  but  desired.  Mcmimia  had  now  imbibed 
his  own  enthusiasm  for  every  thing  connected  with  the  Highlands. 
She  cultivated  the  sweet,  sad  music  of  that  romantic  country ;  deline- 
ated its  landscape,  studied  its  language,  assimilated  even  her  dress  to 
its  ancient  costume,  and  in  her  bounded  reign,  and  with  her  thinly- 
scattered  subjects,  strove  to  revive  the  kind  and  generous  spirit  of  the 
olden  time.  Norman  was  delighted  with  her  rapid  progress  in  his 
bdloved  mountain  tongue,  and  never  wearied  imparting  the  instruction 
she  so  eagerly  received.  Already  could  she  listen  with  rapturous 
emotion  to  the  recitations  of  Moome — ^to  those  exquisite  eflTusiofis  of 
genius  and  sensibility  which  have  *'  floated  down  the  tide  of  ages,** 
known  only  to  that  peculiar  people  who  have  a  relish  for  their  beau- 
ties, which  no  stranger  can  either  feel  or  understand. 

The  momings  of  the  young  friends  were  thus  devoted  to  liberal 
pursuits,  and  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge ;  the  evenings  to 
elegant  recreation,  and  the  society  of  Lady  Augusta.  In  the  balmy 
twilight  of  that  short,  sweet,  northern  summer,  they  often  sailed  on 
the  lake  with  the  lady — sometimes  landing  at  a  wooded  point  which 
tempted  a  closer  inspection,  rambling  round  its  jutting  headland,  till 
they  again  met  die  skifif,  rowed  forward  by  the  piper,  cheering  his 
light  toil  with  the  rowing-chaimt  Monimia  was  certain  that  the 
forced  pine-apples,  at  a  guinea  each,  which  she  had  seen  furnishing 
out  magnificent  entertainments,  never  were  half  so  delicious  as  the 
bilberries,  or  wild  strawberries  which  she  gathered  in  thevse  romantic 
recesses,  and  eat  with  Moome's  excellent  cream  in  the  woodbiiie-porch 
of  Eleenalin. 

Such  evenings,  in  the  uncertain  summer  of  the  North,  as  did  not 
permit  these  litde  excurswns,  were  spent  in  reading  and  music.  la 
reading  to  his  fair  companions,  Norman  spoke  with  the  vivacity  and 
energy  of  a  man  capable  of  performing  the  magnanimous  actions  de- 
scribed by  his  author ;  or  of  avenging  that  oppression,  meanness,  and 
cruelty  which,  even  in  idea,  roused  his  spirit  to  indignation.  Nor 
was  the  domestic  evening  without  divenity.  There  were  indeed  no 
visitors ;  but  to  the  animating  strathspey  of  Hugh,  "  the  light  fantastic 
toe"  of  Monimia  never  wearied  of  tripping,  and  with  the  mirth-loving 
pin-maker,  Flore  was  sometimes  engaged  in  a  very  arousing,  if  not 
very  elegant,  operatic  exhibition.  Montague  had  now  sufficient  em- 
plo3an^t  in  a  sheep-larm,  and  some  sort  of  society  in  Macpheraon,  die 
innkeeper ;  and  this,  with  the  expectation  of  the  shooting-season,  hia 
quality  friends,  and  die  northern  meeting,  made  the  summer  pass  avniy 
more  easily  than  he  had  hoped  for. 

About  this  time,  the  zeal  and  suspicions  of  Mr.  Buchanan  were 
awakened,  by  a  very  respectable  Catholic  gentleman  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood taking  extensive  fiirms,  and  dividing  them  into  small  poi^ 
tions,  to  accommodate  a  number  of  poor  families  that  had  been  earned 
away  from  lands  now  occupied  by  Macpherson,  the  innkeeper.  Bu- 
chanan's bigotry,  prevailing  over  the  kindness  of  his  nature,  saw  in 
this  generous  action  a  plot  to  overthrow  the  Protestant  fojth.  Lady 
Jlugusta  endeavoured  to  reason  him  out  of  thisnbsurd  opinion-^Jfor- 
man  scouted  it  with  disdain— Monimia  amused  herself  with  imaginiry 
the  progreii  of  the  nveliiiioii  ^  be  e^cted  by  kindsesa  to  poor  fR>- 
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laitanti,  and  oxpreased  her  wann  admiration  of  the  means  employed—- 
Mrhi]e  Montague  joined  the  alannists,  because  he  "  could  see  no  other 
motive  the  man  could  have ;  for  why  would  he  not  have  made  more 
hy  the  land  in  his  own  hands  than  l^  letting  it  out  to  these  beggars  ?" 
Afacpherson,  who  cared  very  litde  about  the  national  faith,  was  ne- 
northeless  much  offended  that  the  poor  wretches  he  had  stripped  of 
tiieir  land  still  found  a  shelter  in  their  country,  and  clamorous  in 
maintsining  the  plot  to  be  a  very  good  plot  Thus  waa  the  country 
divided  into  parties,  and  Flora  called  away  from  her  interesting  em- 
pIo3rments  to  be  the  amanuensis  of  her  father,  who  had  determined  to 
warn  his  countrymen  of  their  danger.  Day  and  night  was  devoted  to 
the  important  work ;  and  when  it  was  declared  to  be  finished,  Bu- 
chanan departed  for  the  Low-country,  to  superintend  its  publication, 
having  been  persuaded  by  Macpheraon  to  that  measure,  and  supplied 
by  him  with  money  necessary  to  defray  the  expense.  Flora  instantly 
perceived  many  of  the  bacf  consequences  of  this  step,  but  eziMBtulation 
was  vain,  and  she  returned  to  Eleenalin  and  Dunalbin. 

«  Well,  my  little  theologian,  I  trust  yoa  have  fully  detected  the  po- 
pish plot  V*  said  Monimia,  as  she  entered.  Flora  burst  into  tears. — 
**  My  dear  giri,"  cried  Monimia,  embracing  her,  "  I  am  greatly  shocked 
that  my  levity  should  distress  you.'* 

**  You  have  not  distressed  me ;  but  I  am  indeed  greatly  distressed 
and  grieved  that  ray  father  should  wound  the  feelings  of  so  good  a 
man  as  Craig-giUian." 

"Monro  of  Craig-gillianr*  inquired  Monimia;  "is  that  the  author 
of  the  plot  ?  It  is  indeed  worthy  of  him.  I  only  know  him  from  bis 
wxn,  who  is  one  of  the  most  amiable  young  men  I  ever  knew." 

"Our  Hector!"  exclaimed  Flora  and  Norman,  in  a  breath ;  "our 
old  schoolfellow ! — ^Is  he  known  to  you  T" 

**  Indeed  he  is.  To  him  I  owe  some  of  the  best  pleasures  of  my 
life,  for  he  first  inspired  me  with  the  wish  of  visiting  this  country." 

The  young  friends  were  delighted  with  this  discovery,  and  Hugh 
was  called  in  to  relate  the  story  of  this  family.  The  elder  Craig- 
gilUan  hhd  been  thrown  on  the  world  a  friendless  orphan,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fatal  transactions  of  1745.  "  But  go  where  he  would," 
said  Hugh ;  **  and  young  and  destitute  as  he  was,  think  you  he  forgot 
the  blood  he  was  come  of,  or  was  the  less  proud  of  himself?" 

The  story  of  Craig-gillian  was  brief,  but  honourable.  Stimulated 
by  the  pride  of  ancestry,  his  perseverance  had  ensured  comparative 
success  in  life.  He  had  no  Craig-gillian  to  bestow  on  his  son,  but  he 
continued  impressed  on  his  young  mind,  that  he  was  still  the  heir  to 
the  name  and  the  virtues  of  his  ancestors.  The  young  man  had  gone 
out  to  India  very  early  in  life :  his  generous  ambition  and  noble  self^ 
denial  had  but  one  object,  and  Craig-gillian  was  now  the  property  of 
his  father.  «  They  say  it  is  a  bad  baigain,"  said  Hugh  i  "  but  Craig- 
gillian  does  no^  think  so.  Think  you  he  is  less  proud  of  his  estate 
now  than  if  he  had  never  lost  it  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  he  is  not !"  cried  Monimia,  her  eyes  sparkling  through 
tears. 

"And  if  he  choose  to  be  good  to  the  poor  people  whose  &ther8 
lived  on  the  land  of  his  father,  I  hope  and  believe  there  is  no  great 
harm  in  that !" 

"I  am  certain  there  is  none,"  said  Monimia;  and  Hugh  withdrew, 

-while  Flora  bewailed  afresh  the  strange  infatuation  of  her  father. 

But  even  these  mortifying  recollections  had  not  power  long  to  embit- 
ter the  young  existence  of  Fk)ra,  who,  at  Dunalbin,  soon  foigot  that 
there  are  such  things  as  party  spirit,  bigotry,  and  mistaken  zeal,  to 
divide  those  who  practise  the  same  Christian  virtues,  and  inherit  the 
oame  imraorfal  hopes. 

About  4he  end  of  July  an  incident  occurred  which  powerfully  inte- 
rested the  sequestered  inhabitants  of  Glenalbin.  The  weather,  though 
^arm,  had  been  stormy  and  dark,  and  the  day  so  rainy,  that  Monimia 
and  her  friend  had  not  been  able  to  visit  Eleenalin.  In  the  twilight 
Monimia  leaned  on  her  casement,  watching  the  volumes  of  mist 
which  floated  along  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  Suddenly  the  sound 
of  a  harp  was  heard.  Monimia  turned  round,  smiling,  and  beckoned 
her  companion  to  keep  silence.  The  music  died  away,  and  again  rose 
on  the  breeze. 

"  Some  gallant  knight  in  minstrel  guise,"  said  Monimia,  hiughing. 
"A  wandering  son  of  song,"  said  Flora ;  «  probably  an  Irish  harper. 
In  this  manner  they  were  wont  to  stroll  over  the  Highlands ;  and 
there  are  very  recent  instances  of  that  romantic  custom.  In  fhis  mo- 
dest manner  they  solicit  admittance  into  the  houses  of  gentlemen,  and 
none  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  the  baid." 

"  Nor  shall  I — I  am  delighted  with  this  adventure. '  It  carries  one 
back  to  the  ages  of  romance  and  chivalry.  I  hope  our  harper  is  a 
civilized  animal,  for  I  would  not  be  disenchanted  for  a  world." 

They  opened  the  casement,  and,  seated  beneath  the  ivied  gateway, 
mw  a  blind,  feeble,  and  very  aged  man.  A  coarse  locee  dress  of  rus- 
set sheltered  his  spore  form  from  the  blast  that  waved  the  few  white 
hairs  which  still  lingered  on  his  forehead.  He  leaned  pensively  on 
his  harp :  no  one  came  forth  to  bid  him  welcome.  His  guide,  a  lovely 
girl  of  six  years,  sat  wet  and  shivering  on  a  stone  which  had  fallen 
from  the  wall.  The  old  man  seated  her  on  his  knee,  and  wrapped 
the  skirt  of  his  coat  round  her  little  naked  feet  A  dog,  the  companion 
of  their  pilgrimage,  and  the  last  friend  of  their  adversity,  stretched 
himself  before  them.  The  old  man  took  a  crust  from  his  pocket,  and 
divided  it  between  his  child  and  his  friend. 

"And  none  for  yourself,  my  grandfather  f  cried  tb^e  little  girl,  taking 
the  bread  from  her  severed  lips.    The  dog,  which  had  eagerly  snatch- 
ed his  moiety,  now  laid  it  untouched  on  the  lap  of  the  girl,  on  whom 
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he  playfully  fiiwned,  while  he  wistfully  gazed  on  his  aged  maatmr. 
The  old  man  kissed  the  child,  and  tried  to  sooth  her  sorrows;  but  dia 
still  wept 

"And  will  you  stay  here  all  night,  my  grandfather?  And  will  wo 
never  return  to  our  own  Castle-connal,  where  we  were  all  so  happy  t 
this'is  a  bad  country  and  a  bad  people." 

The  girl  looked  round  as  she  spake  of  the  country,  and  saw  Moni- 
mia leaning  on  the  window.  She  had  already  learned  some  of  tfao 
arts  of  her  profession.  "Play,  my  father,"  whispered  she;."tho 
ladies  listen :  play  to  please  the  ladies."  A  crimson  flush  dyed  tho 
pale  &C0  of  the  old  man.  "  Oh,  what  have  I  to  do  with  pride !" 
thought  he :  and  he  began  to  modulate  the  strings  of  his  harpi  which 
(in  the  querulous,  murmuring  voipe  of  age)  he  accompanied  with 
the  following 

SONG. 

Oh  !  ope  your  hospitable  door. 

For  I  am  wretched,  old  and  blind ; 
Exiled  from  Erin's  smiling  shore. 

And  hope  and  home  are  far  behixid. 
I  drain  the  bitter  cup  of  grief^ 

1  eat  the  bread  of  penury; 
And  time,  which  brings  to  all  relieC 

Has  no  loved  bliss  in  store  fi>r  me. 

The  fury  of  fell  civil  strife. 

To  wo  and  want  my  age  consigned ; 
Thrown  weeping  on  the  verge  of  life, 

I  wander  wretched,  poor,  and  blind. 
Erin,  alas !  I  now  must  shun, 

A  sad,  forlorn,  -and  blind  exil&-« 
Oh !  could  I  once  behold  the  sun 

Sink  oa  my  green,  my  native  isle ! 

No  tender  claim,  no  kindred  ties, 

Where'er  my  devious  footsteps  bend ; 
Of  all  that  shared  my  early  joys. 

None  live  to  hail  me,  " Father ^  Friend!" 
None  live  my  aged  griefii  to  share, 

To  weep  o'er  Erin's  wrongs  with  me ; 
For  dear  to  me  her  shamrock  fair, 

Her  oak,  her  harp,  her  minstrelsy. 

All  withered  now  my  oaken  boughs. 

My  harp  hangs  on  the  willow  pale ; 
For  Erin's  grieft  my  heart  o'erflows — 

Her  slaughtered  sons  I  sadly  wail ; 
For  dark  the  days  which  I  have  seen. 

While  Erin  and  while  freedom  Ued ! 
Proud  Enghmd  loathed  the  smiling  green  ■ 

With  native  blood  die  dyed  as  red. 

• 
Though  fourscore  years  had  blenched  my  head* 

To  love  my  country  was  a  crime, 
And  happiness  with  freedom  flod ! 

But  Erin's  wrongs  are  more  than  mina  t 
From  Erin's  wrongs  my  sorrows  rise ; 

For  all  her  hopes  to  me  were  dear— 
Though  light  has  fled  my  aged  eyes, 

The^  ever  drop  the  silent  tear. 

Those  spirits  broke  Fate  ne'er  could  bend ! 
They  fled  to  death  fiom  slavery ; 

And  long  I  wept  each  martyred  friend- 
But  who  is  left  to  weep  for  me  ! 

Oh !  ope  yoai  hospitable  dooi^— 
Oh !  drop  the  pitying  tear  for  me !  * 

For  I  am  wretched,  old,  and  poor— 
X  live,  and  Erin  is  not  free  I 

Monimia  knew  somewhat  of  the  sad  story  of  her  nativo  ^'""^^'T 
She  had  heard  of  crupl  oppression  and  desperate  renstance  ?  of  danc» 
ambitious,  and  turbulent  spirits ;  and  of  others,  loftier  and  purer,  who 
had  loved  Ireland  well,  but  not  wisely.  All  had  been  awept  awajr 
in  one  conunon  ruin.  Law,  rigid  and  severe,  cried  out  that  tlus  waa 
necessary  and  just ;  and  Monimia  bowed  in  submission.  But  the  stoU 
small  voice  of  compassion  pleaded  powerfully  for  unfortunates  wlio 
"  had  done  nothing  in  hate,  but  all  in  honour."  . . 

Impatiently,  therefore,  did  she  listen  for  the  oondoa^  of  tte  oui 
man's  song,  and  then  she  flew  down  into  the  court  to  bid  him  wo^ 
come.  He  looked  up  and  fainUy  smUed,  when  he  heard  her  deciaio 
herself  his  countiyvroman ;  and  then  begged  her  kindness  to^O"* 
The  child,  smUing  through  her  tears,  was  led  into  the  caafle  by  *  lora, 
while  Monimia  herself  guided  her  venerable  gueat  Every  tmng 
conducive  to  his  comfort  was  immediately  provided.  In  a  »^?«»" 
he  expressed  his  gratitude.  His  harp  was  placed  bende  him ;  his  «K« 
was  stretched  at  his  feet,  before  the  blaring  fire ;  ^^'^r^^ST^ 
seated  on  the  knee  of  Monimia,  expfessed  her  f^^'^^^' ^°^J^ 
resolution  to  stmy  at  Dunalbin.  A  hmguid  smile  rose  on  themwi^ 
ing  features  of  the  old  man^r-"  You  alao  shafl  flay,  my  giM"»^^' 
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tfa«  €hMi  **  this  ihaU  be  your  honM ;  the  lady  \b  fweet  and 

Itfaly.- 

"  It  ihall,  my  love*"  cried  Monimia,  kissing  her,  "  I  hope  it  will  V* 
•—The  old  man  replied  not :  a  solitary  tear  rolled  down  his  cheek. 
The  little  girl  looked  in  his  fece  with  a  mixture  of  pity  and  anxiety  : 
hia  wants  and  his  misery  had  already  unfolded  her  sensibility.  She 
placed  a  atool  beneath  bis  feet,  and  busied  herself  in  little  kindly 
datiai  abcNit  hia  person.     Still  he  waa  silent  and  dejected. 

•*  I  will  aing  the  song  you  love,"  aaid  little  Mary ;  and  in  a  aoft 
ilatt  voice  ahe  sung, 

**  Qreen  were  the  fields  where  my  forefathers  dwelt" 

The  old  man  patted  her  head.  "  Now  shall  (his  be  our  home  V 
aaid  the  child,  careasing  his  hand.  lie  sighed  deeply.  "  My  home 
will  aoon  be  the  Paradise  of  my  God;  bat  for  you,  poor  thing !  child 
of  an  outlaw  ;  guide  of  a  be^ar — *' 

"  Her  home  shall  be  my  bosom,"  cried  Monimia,  folding  the  litlle 
girl  in  her  arma.  The  old  man  seemed  greatly  aflected ;  twice  he 
attempted  to  speak :  but  he  was  unable. 

*'  I  shall  try  to  thank  my  generous  countrywomen  to-morrow,"  aaid 
he ;  and  Monimia  was  glad  to  escape  from  his  thanks. 

In  a  little  while  he  ^ed,  "  Where  are  you,  my  child  ?"  *<  I  am 
here,  my  father ;"  and,  springing  forward,  she  kneeled  at  his  feet, 
eroased  herself,  and  repeated  her  prayers.  When  she  had  ended,  the 
old  man  placed  his  hand  on  her  head  and  blessed  her.  *'  Listen  to 
me,  my  child ;  I  have  instructed  you  in  the  Catholic  faith ;  never 
ftrsake  it"     **  Oh .'  never,  never,"  cried  Mary. 

"  In  that  fiiith  your  fiithers  have  lived  and  died ;  and  gone  to  God 
and  hia  sainta ;  to  all  it  is  the  faith  of  truth  and  holiness,  but  to  you  it 
ia  alao  the  faith  of  honour.  Think  of  tlicse  words  when  you  see  me  no 
more,  and  never  forsake  the  religion  of  your  country,  and  your  family." 
*  Never,  never,  my,  father,"  cried  the  child. 

Monimia  understood  theae  injunctions  as  partly  given  to  herself 
She  wiahed  to  assure  him  that  she  would  never  seek  to  sway  the 
opinicma  of  her  future  protegee ;  but  she  could  only  say,  *'  We  shall 
know  each  other  better."  The  old  roan  again  blessed  the  child ;  she 
preased  her  cherub  lip  to  his  cheek,  and  he  retired,  recommended 
eameatly  to  the  care  of  the  late  Mr.  Montague's  confidential  servant, 
whom  Monimia  retained  in  her  family. 

\X  was  well  he  retired,  for  Montague,  who  had  just  come  home, 
bnatled  into  the'room,*expre8Bing  his  astonishment  at  her  admitting  a 
blind,  wandering  beggar,  not  ocjy  to  her  house,  but  her  parlour,  and 
diat  beggar  an  avowed  Irishman. 

"  Tou  must  forgive  me  if  I  cannot  participate  in  your  terrors,  aa  I 
am  unfortunately  an  Irishwoman  myself" 

**  Aye,  true,  but  not  a  Papist,"  replied  Montague,  somewhat  diacon- 
eerfed ;  and  he  withdrew^ — **  dare  saying  he  only  feigned  blindness, 
and  dare  sayuig  he  would  try  to  rob  the  castle  in  the  night" 

Mary,  all  in  teeia,  bitterly  exclaimed  against  "  the  black-hearted  Pro- 
taatant;  and  MoDimia,  shocked  at  her  language,  demanded  who  taught 
hu  auch  phraaea.    "  Why  black-hearted^  my  dear  V* 

"  Oh,  just  because  they  have  black  hearts." 

"  Who  aaid  ao  7— not  your  father  ?" 

"  Oh,  no ; — but  Connor,  in  the  cabin,  and  Connor's  wife,  and  all  the 
children ;"  and  a  little  l^lory  of  tlie  cabin  followed,  by  which  Mo- 
nimia learned  that  many  kindly  virtues  dwelt  there,  and  not  a  few 
**  manly  vicea." 

"Ah!  wretched,  wretched  country!"  sighed  Monimia;  but  she 
ooothed  the  grief  of  Mary,  and  tried  to  eradicate  the  unamiable  opi- 
nkma  imbibed  in  the  cabin.  Kindness  had  already  made  the  child 
ftmiliar;  a  little  bed  waa  made  tip  for  her  in  Monimia's  own  cham- 
ber, and  in  a  few  minutes  she  sunk  into  tlie  repose  of  innocence. 

At  an  early  hour  Monimia  was  awakened  by  the  repeated  embraces 
of  her  little  friend,  who  clung  round  her  neck  with  the  playful  fond- 
neat  of  endearing  childhood. 

**  Lady,  I  must  go  to  my  grand&ther." 

•*  Tia  too  early,'' — ^••Oh,  no :  I  must  say  my  prayers,  tie  his  shoes, 
and  lead  him  out  to  a  green  bank :  he  sits  down,  and  I  tell  him  where 
the  sun  shines.  He*  stretches  out  his  arms  and  says,  **  There  is  my 
country :  Father  of  mercy  bless  it!* " 

MoDiBua  waa  careasing  the  child,  when  the  old  man's  dog  burst  into 
tito  chamber,  howling  piteously.  He  leaped  to  Mary,  and  dragged  her 
imrard  by  the  elothea,  ran  away,  and  again  returned,  as  if  he  invited 
ker  to  ibUew.  Mary  bounded  afler  him,  and  when  Monimia  had 
^foapad  heraelf,  the  also  followed  to  the  chamber  door.  She  heard 
Hm  child  weeping,  and  addressing  her  grandfather ;  she  soflly  opened 
die  door,  and  aaw  the  old  stranger  cold  and  ghastly,  and  the  little  girl 
tiying  to  fold  the  stiffened  arms  around  her.  He  had  been  deed  some 
Murai  The  loud  screech  of  Monimia,  who  fell  insensible  at  the  foot 
of  the  bad,  aimmioned  the  servants.  She  was  soon  restored  to  recol- 
lection ;  bat  the  aged  man  was  forever  removed  from  the  joys  and 
paina  of  mortality.  In  vain  did  Mary  call  on  her  beloved  gnndfiither 
to  awaken ;  in  vain  the  dog  whined  round  the  bed ;  Fitzoonnal  was 
leaf  to  the  entreaties  of  affection,  and  to  the  voice  of  friendship. 

Miaiy  threw  henelf  on  the  fkwr  in  an  agony  of  sorrow ;  the  dog 
licked  off  the  tean  that  atreamed  down  her  innocent  face,  and  alter- 
BMely  tamed  to  the  bed,  gazing  at  the  face  of  hia  master,  and  buret 
out  into  a  doloiooa  howl.  Mary  waa  soon  oonaoled,  but  the  dog  still 
i^Mcbed  by  the  corpse  of  hia  master. 

Oa  4m  fliiid  day,  Monimia  and  all  her  ftmily  aUeodiod  tho  funeral 


of  the  aged  man  to  iSeenalin.  The  proceauon  waa  joinod  bjr 
kind  strangers,  and  by  the  islanders.  Hugh  played  the  ooraaach* 
Moome  wept,  as  was  her  custom  at  funerals,  for  Moome  waa  a  fbon- 
tain  of  tears,  and  Fitzoonnal  was  committed  to  earth,  unhaUowed«  tare 
by  his  misfortunes,  and  his  noble,  though  ill-directed  virtues. 

When  the  ceremony  was  ended,  Hugh  set  up  a  rude  atone,  ta  tell 
future  generations  where  a  man  was  laid.  "  I  also  wiU  lay  a  atone 
to  the  caim  of  the  stranger,"*  said  Moome  placing  her  stone.  Every 
one  followed  her  example,  and  Fitzconnal's  heap  was  gathered. 

If  there  be  a  national  custom  more  affecting  than  all  oihexa,  it  i 
this,  simple,  solemn,  and  impressive,  of  adding  a  stone  to  a  n¥*"T^*ai»' 
caim.t  **  Where  shall  I  die,  and  where  shall  I  be  buried,"  said  Noi 
man,  while  busy  fancy  reverted  to  the  fate  of  her  who  slept  here 
with  the  stranger.  The  Piper  drew  the  sleeve  of  his  auaock  acrtsa 
his  moist  eyes,  and  the  females  moved  away.  **  Dust  waa  xetuznad 
to  its  dust ;  and  the  living  withdrew,  laying  it  to  heart." 

Monimia  kept  her  promise  to  the  unfortunate  old  man.  She 
took  the  child  to  her  bosom  with  maternal  fondness.  Montague  waa 
at  first  sullen,  but  as  he  was  not  ill-natured,  the  gay  temper,  affi;ctioo- 
ate  manners,  and  beautiful  form  of  the  little  exile,  won  even  Us  good 
will.  The  little  Irish  girl  was  indeed  a  general  favourite ;  but  wMh 
the  Piper  she  threatened  to  supplant  all  the  children  of  the  district 

The  shooting  season  now  brought  many  idle  strangeis  to  the  BUgfa- 
lands ;  the  time  of  Montague  was  occupied  by  what  be  called  hia 
quality  friends,  and  the  peaceful  domestic  hours  of  Monimia  were 
continually  invaded  by  an  influx  of  female  visitors,  who,  cqa^iieUed 
to  live  for  some  m<mths  in  the  country,  without  talents  either  to  im- 
prove or  embellish  retirement,  were  glad  to  transfer  to  another  the 
burden  of  their  own  inanity. 

The  Highland  moon  were  become  so  very  ftshionable,  that  many 
gentlemen  annually  travelled  North;  and  immediately  the  ladiea  wera  * 
smitten  with  a  taste  for  the  picturesque,  the  sublime,  and  the  dreary. 
But  it  was  impossible  to  gaze  for  ever  on  huge  rocks,  dark  lakes, 
foaming  torrents,  and  mountains  in  endless  expansion.  **  A  Northern 
Meeting,"  was  now  the  word :  and  the  good  motherly  ladiea  of  the 
country,  who  had  never  been  able  to  travel  South,  were  deiligfated 
with  a  cheap  opportunity  of  showing  their  grown-up  girls  a  UtUe  of 
life,  and  teaching  them  something  of  manner.  The  plan  had  gtawn 
in  general  estimation ;  for  the  idle  and  the  young  found  amuaemeot; 
the  vain  a  field  for  display ;  and  the  designing  a  theatre  of  actkm. 
Two  rustic  coquettes,  by  the  aid  of  fine  complexions,  high  spirits,  no- 
velty, and  the  Highland  fling,  had  already  obtained  what  were  c^ed, 
"most  advantageous  establishments,"  uid  all  the  clever  aenailde 
mamma's  declared  the  cimnirie$ — ^'infinitely  indebted  to  the  piMy* 
spirit  of  Her  Grace  of———."  These  rural  meetings  w«i«,  no 
doubt,  inferior,  both  in  substantial  luxury  and  elegant  taste,  to  the 
brighter  assemblies  of  London  or  Bath ;  but  they  had  their  own 
charma ;  the  same  vanity,  dreas,  gaiety,  scandal,  envy,  and  delight 
The  higher  class,  for  one  week,  were  unrivalled ;  supreme  over  6ah- 
ion  and  manners ;  and  the  inferior  brden  busy  in  acquiring  aneodotea, 
airs  and  graces,  at  second  hand,  to  excite  the  astonishment  of  countiy 
neighbours,  and  amuse  their  winter  solitude.  Neither  Norman  nor 
Flora  had  visited  much  at  Dunalbin  for  some  weeks ;  but  a  aeries  of 
rainy  weather  had  relieved  Monimia  from  her  troubleaome  fiiendt, 
and  the  litde  circle  had  again. resumed  the  habita  of  their  fonner  life. 


*  The  Lowland  peasant,  to  expreas  good  will,  says^— ^  I  will  dance 
at  your  wedding."  The  Highlander  says,  *'  Curidh  mi  cladk  ar  ib 
chaim.** 

"  And  Rachel  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  Ephrath,  whidh  ia  Balb- 
lehem.  And  Jacob  aet  up  a  pillar  upon  he^  grave ;  that  is  the  jfl^ 
of  Rachel's  grave  unto  this  day."  It  is  well  known  how  deaiieoa  aU 
Highlanden  are  to  **  possess  their  louls  in  patience"  during  traatta, 
and  to  depart  with  decency ;  to  be  remembered  with  reverential  love, 
not  mourned  with  impioiis  sorrow.  It  is  indeed  the  familiar  eaie  of 
their  whole  lives.  The  bridal  linen,  when  such  luxuiy  ia  knowBk 
is  generally  folded  up  to  shroud  the  corpse  of  the  bride.  I  have  knowa 
solitary  women,  so  miserably  poor  that  English  imagination  weald  be 
puzzled  to  find  out  how  they  contrived  to  exist,  hoard  up  a  pound  or 
two  in  the  hands  of  neighbouring  gentlemen,  for  "  the  deeeat  Ainerd." 
This  ambition  of  posthumous  &me  has  gone  a  good  way  lowazda  di- 
lapidating lona.  The  pious  Highlander  feels  no  scruplea  in 
the  grave-stone  of  some  reputed  king  or  insular  prince,  to 
the  remaina  of  his  grandmother.  A  considerable  namber  of  theae 
stolen  stones  may  now  be  seen  very  for  from  the  lacred  ialaad  ia 
which  they  were  originally  placed. 

t  Few  years  have  elapaed  since  solitary  Irish  harpem  wandered 
over  the  iides  and  west  coast  Hence  the  seeming  identity  of  maaf 
Highland  and  Irish  airs.  This  romantic  practice  ia  now  for  evea 
abandoned.  Dogherty's  was  the  **  lay  of  the  last  minstrel."  Of  lata 
years,  unfortunate  persons  of  another  description  have  wandwed  over 
the  same  bleak  but  kindly  tract  Bleeding  limbs  cast  from  a  masgled 
country.  Among  these  unhappy  indivkluali  waa  one  of  that  djatii^ 
guished  appearance  which,.once  beheld,  can  never  be  fbigottan.  0a 
was  remembered  by  gentlemen  of  the  country  as  holding  high  laak 
where  rank  was  the  badge  of  diagrece  and  rebellion.  Yet  tfaovgb 
disloyal  to  Britain,  it  is  probable  that  he  thought  faimaelf  bat  Iha 
more  irae  to  Ireland.  But  he  waa  now  a  wandering  maniac.  He 
aaid  the  sofleringa  of  hia  countiy  had  made  btm  mad ;  ai^  tha  Hi^ 
laaden  foxfot  hia  cmaa$,  and  thoui^  omly  of  hia  mjaaiy. 
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of  ladies  on  hoTBoback  were  deeeried  iwneping  fSbnnigk  tbe  defile^ 
which  ■epamied  Strath fion  GfenaUrin. 

^  There  they  cone,"  eaid  BdoniBua,  lonewhet  peeTiflhlT— ^  I  know 
nottupgaoteiMig  wtfaeaflected  regard  of  treiAleeeiaepeepie.  Twe 
of  theae  ladies  are  become  so  very  fond  of  me,  tiwt  I  beUere  tiwy 
win  aeon  make  bm  kiathe  asyaelf." 

Nbrmaii  end  Horn  roae  to  fp  horoe--^  Nay,  I  inaiit  tet  ftr  om 
day  yon  riiaee  my  penanoe ;  aareiy  jmi  are  too  j^aUaM  to  ily  die 
ladies ;  and  ior  yoor  encoamgemenC,  my  deai  Flora,  let  me  aasore 
yo«  diis  fiiir  oovey  indkates  a  flight  of  gentlemen,  aa  certainly  aa 
the  screaming  of  the  gull  does  bad  weather."  Tlie  yoong  finenda 
smiled;  aod  walked  to  the  window,  to  tiow  die  inx,  and  still  distant 


*•  Those  are  the  Gordon's  and  Mias  Sincfadr,  the  rektioii  and  hnm- 
bla  oompsnion  of  tbmt  aunt  Of  coum  yo«  know  how  kigh-bboded, 
and  high-bred  they  bodi  «re.  Yet  they  are  eaieniiany  difierant : 
MiB  Gordon  is  stately,  proud,  perpendicidar,  ioBoleDt;  msng  the  pri- 
vileges of  her  birth  to  excuse  her  breading.  You,  Norman,  taost 
adore  her,  but  at  a  humble  distance ;  ehe  will  no  asore  paidon  your 
indifference  than  jrour  presumptkai.  Fbm  moat  not  dare  to  kok  at 
bar.- 
^  llien,  Ibr  Heavon*a  aake,  let  dm  go  home." 
'^  Ob,  no ;  her  lister  will  atone  ibr  that  Bhe  will  cwre  year 
fiiendsMp  in  half  an  konr,  and  vcm  you  her  own  on  iEve  ndnntes 
aoqaaintanee,  if  it  strike  her.  Maria  is  little,  pretty,  good4iuBMHirBd, 
vain,  capricipiis ;  and  die  animal  at  least  is  lively.  Fen  must  flirt, 
and,  if  yon  pleaae,  may  romp  with  her.  Shonid  Flaim  snatch  oat  a 
pearl,  eomh,  or  pull  off  a  gtove  opportonely,  and  so  disphiy  the  most 
beantifbl  flaxen  tresses,  and  the  ftirest  aim  in  the  worid ;  eveu  she 
may  hope  fiir  pankm.  How  I  loathe  aflbdation!  'Tia  woman'k 
eaaily  besetting  sin;  bat  I  am  sore  ifever  it  do  appear  in  mto,  it  must 
be  ttuB  aflectatkm  of  being  natural." 

Flore  smiled  ond  shook  her  head,  *'  but  is  not  this  rather,  ntfaer,  >— >" 
**  Severe  t"  replied  Monimia,  returning  her  8mils«-«*Periiapa  so. 
But  really  it  strikes  me  as  both  silly  and  idle  to  weep,  and  wail,  and 
gnnrti  ray  teeth  at  the  follies  of  half  the  worid.  I  do  not  wish  my 
acquaintances  to  have  fiiults  and  follies ;  but  since  they  are  there,  if 
they  dotwt  make  one  laugh,  I  am  sure  they  are  good  ftir  nothing  else. 
However,  my  dear  Flora,  be  not  afraid ;  aiorals  is  a  gnvn  word,  we 
won't  use  that;  but  good  taste  will  keep  me  flctt  tronbting  yon  veiy 
oAen  with  the  amiable  quaMea  of  my  friends."       , 

But  pray  let  us  have  our  cues,"  said  Noman,  ^  yoa  hav«  foigol 
Miss  Sindair." 

''That  is  odd  4noagfa,  for  I  am  sure  no  lady  faai  a  more  livriy  ra-- 
eollectkm  of  herself.  I  cannot  give  yoa  a  one  to  Miss  Sindair.  She 
is  a  cameleon,  end  somewhat  more ;  ibr  ahe  takes  not  only  colour,  bat 
form,  fhan  the  circmnambient  air.  An  re$te  dia  is  a  maiden  lady, 
well  bom,  and  of  very  elegant  sentimenti ;  whom  my  brother,  though  not 
remarkable  either  ibr  one  or  t'other,  could  persuade.  But  hash;  they 
approach;  she  is  dependent  on  lady  Gordon." 

The  door  was  thrown  open,  and  Miss  Gordon  elightly  bent  her 
lowering  neck  to  Mrs.  Montague,  overlooked  Flora,  bat  saw  Noman, 
voung  nid  handsome ;  and,  complaining  of  fktigne,  threw  heraelf  on  a 
opha  as  elegantly  as  possible.  Maria  ran  with  open  anns  to  em- 
brace her  '^dearest  Mrs.  Montague,"  and  only  gave  way  to  the  inquiries 
and  caresses  of  Miss  Sinclair. 

**  My  dearest  creature,  how  have  you  contrived  to  exist  for  the  last 
weekf*  cried  Maria,r— ^  Positively  we  embraced  the  flrtt  glimpse  of 
aanshine  to  see  that  you  had  not  hanged  or  drowned  yoonelf;  did 
we  not,  Sinclair."  Miss  Suiclair  confirmed  this  statement,  probably 
Ibrgetting  that  Miss  Goidon's  industrious  maid  had  heard  Sir  Arehi- 
bald  tell  his  friend  and  visitor,  Mr.  Mamel,  that  as  their  sport  lay 
towards  Glenalbm,  they  would  tpunge  on  the  old  pin^nan  and  his 
elegant  sister. 

Monimia  was  as  grateful  for  all  this  kindness  as  politeness  required. 
Miss  Gordon  exam^ed  Norman  with  haughty,  yet  earnest  attention, 
and  stared  at  Flora  with  well-bred  rudeness.  Maria  ran  across  the 
room,  admired  the  plants,  the  birds,  and  the  prospect;  worked  al  Flora's 
fiame,  and  snatched  up  Nortnan's  book.  It  was  a  volume  of  Gadie 
poetry,  which  Monimia  had  been  reading. 

''Good  Lard!  Mn.  Montague,"  cried  she,  "let  me  hope  (hat  you 
don't  convulse  your  oigans  of  speech  with  diis  tavage  dialect  f  * 

Monimia  made  a  gay  reply.  She  was  unibnd  of  tiying  to  lefonn 
the  world,  as  of  weeping  and  wailing  over  its  follies. 

**  But  what,"  said  Maria,  in  an  afiected  whisper,  <<  if  I  dundd  tell 
Sir  Archibald  of  your  elegant  language-master  r* 

The  heart  of  Norman  throbbed  violently,  his  breath  came  quick ; 
bnt  Monimia  did  not  deign  to  reply:  she  looked  haughtily  displeased; 
and  Miss  Sinclair  chid  Maria  for  a  giddy  brain,  while  she  expatiated 
on  the  amazing  fondness  Sir  Archibald  had  conceived  for  the  conntty, 
the  love  his  tenants  felt  for  him,  and  the  various  good  qualities  widi 
which  she  was  pleased  to  endow  him. 

Montague  at  length  entered  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  ladles.    Maria 
flew  forward,  and  seized  him  by  both  hands,  while  he  stood  like  a 
dancing  bear  with  a  pole.    **  My  dear  good  man,  you  must  positivelv 
give  me  a  morral  of  dinner;  I  am  not  able  to  ride  other  ten  miles, 
cried  she. 

''Indeed,  ladies,  I  was  just  come  to  preas  yon  to  pot-luck,**  odd 
Montague,  half  terrified  by  the  impetuous  spirits  of  die  young  lady. 
Sb  Archibald  and  Mr.  Maoiel  haye  Just  lent  Moidmia  a  pment  of 


goBM.  flftd  invitod  thWiselTei  to  n  iMft  dusner.    They  crs 
Mte^iiyinoor. ' 

"Lqird !  then  we  won't  stay,**  said  Mias  Gordon,  her  eyaa  brighten^ 
ing;  bat  Mila  Sinclair  wl»  peremptory,  and  Miss  Gordon  "know  thMn 
was  no  peace  wi&  Sinclair,  unleBS  she  had  her  own  way;  ao  tt  WM 
uselesa  to  contend." 

Again  Monimia'was  "obliged  and  hononred;"  and  she  tatn«d  h« 
dark  eya,  full  of  arch  meaning,  on  the  fooe  of  Noman. 
cusSoms  of  the  world,"  thought  be. 

Till  the  hour  of  dinner  Maria  rattled,  sung,  laughed,  and 
her  dear  Mn.  Montague:  Miss  Gordon  ianguirfied ;  and  Misa  SineloirJ 
who  aeemed  a  very  managing  person,  attended  Mr.  Montague  to  ViMf 
his  pigfe,  poultry,  dairy,  and  wool-loft 

At  a  pretty  early  hour  for  a  fowler.  Sir  Ardubald  was  attnoattcM  $ 
and  Norman  saw  the  man  who  had  first  made  his  vcrang  faMtt  throb 
with  anguish.  He  was  a  man  between  fliiity  and  forty;  of  fhriiioa* 
able  appearance,  and  formed  manneis.  In  England  he  aflfecttd  litt 
Highland  chieflain;  in  the  country  the  man  of  fashiouv— one  whb 
knew  Ufe,  and  loved  to  enjoy  it  His  history  and  character  was  that 
of  hundreds  in  England ;  in  the  Highlands  it  wsb  aummed  up  In  f^w 
wotds  i^HehaspulmU  J^y  tmokea,"  His  attention  was  solely  directftfl 
to  Monimia,  yet  he  found  time  to  examine  her  ftiend  with  the  <$J^  <sC 
a  critic  in  female  beauty;  and  Ffore'ii  meek  fiuse  sunk  under  his  uA- 
danntod  gaae^ 

At  dinner  the  lustio  Norman  found  that  what  we  ahall  «at,  atid 
what  we  shall  drink,  were  ol^ects  of  veiy  great  importance  Sit 
Archibald  was  eloquent  in  praise  of  veal,  mutttm.  ttid  pcNkltry,  of 
Montagoe'k  rearing,  and  fiittening:  and  forgot  even  the  atHacMons  of 
his  lovely  hostess,  while  he  pounced  upon  moor-game,  "cruelly  spoiled 
b^  «.  beast  of  a  cook."  Mr.  Mansel  displayed  equal  sdience ;  btat  Mitt 
Sinclair,  though  she  agreed  that  the  mutton  was  most  delightful ;  fhd 
veal  enduL-iting;  and  the  turkey,  quite  a  wonder  of  a  turkey;  begged 
to  be  forgiven;  that  riie  owned,  that  after  all,  for  a  family  dinnef 
fliere  wsB  nothing  to  her  taste  "like  a  phiin,  substantial  roast  joint** 
Norman  involuntarily  smiled  aa  she  turned  to  see  flito  eflfect  Cf  h^ 
observation  on  her  host 

"Gad,  ftr  Archey."  Whispe.^  Mansel,  "that  is  a  good  hit  kt  th« 
IMMRoney.    Do  give  poor  old  Sinclair Vtiitdu*' 

Montague  had  now  got  his  mouth  empty,  "  Tou  tb^  quite  ririit 
ma'am,  nothing  like  it;  will  you  drink  a  glass  of  whie  with  me,  A™ 
Sinclair  f    Upon  my  honesty  you  are  a  very  sensible  sort  of  a  petioil.  ~ 
And  don't  you  think  now,  that  for  supper,  instead  of  your  pHtty  Mkd 

fhiit,  a  sliee  of  cold  meat  left  from  dinner, " 

Monimia  saw  and  pitied  the  dilemma  to  which  he  was  reduciflg  thA 
politio  lady,  and  smilingly  interrupted  him.  "I  shall  not  trouble  Mht 
Sinclair  to  deckle  against  me,"  said  she  "  I  plead  guilty :  at  leittt  I 
own  it  is  much  better  to  those  who  diink  ao." 

Montague  was  not  in  die  habit  of  taking  much  wine,  and  ftA 
gentlemen  soon  entered  the  drawing-room.  They  found  Mias  Gotdoll 
reclining:  Maria  fluttering  about,  and  dutrming  with  all  her  might; 
Flora  with  a  tambourine,  and  Monimia  quietly  seated  at  die  pianc« 
forte.  Mifli  Smclair  hung  over  her  chair,  as  much  enchanted  wiUi 
her  rondo,  as  with  her  brother's  plain  joint 

Miss  Gordon  was  reported  as  a  wonderftil  performer:  and  tfie  pa^ 
sesBor  of  a  wonderfbl  voice;  and  afler  an  abominable  aflbctatkHi  of 
reluctance,  she  played  and  sung.  The  other  ladies  followed ;  and  thd 
vanity  or  ill-nature  of  Monimia  was  engaged  to  display  the  talents  of 
her  neglected  fHend.  Flora  sung  Scottish  airs  with  uncommon  sweei- 
neas,  truth,  and  fbeling:  she  had  learnt  as  much  music  as  to  be  able 
to  accompany  her  voice;  and  glad  to  escape  ftie  pain  of  being  solicited, 
she  sat  down,  though  her  eyes  reproached  Monimia.  She  sung  the 
"Lone  Vale;"  and  Mansel,  a  good-natured  coxcomb,  whom  the  smart 
uniform  of  a  dragoon  regiment  had  transfonAed  into  a  hero,  Mansel 
declared  himself  charmed.  He  had  both  an  heart  and  an  ear  fbr 
music,  and  his  taste,  by  all  who  pretended  to  taste,  wai  allowed  to  be 
exquisite. 

"  Aye,"  said  Monimia,  beaming  with  triumph,  "We  sdentifio  folki 
are  foirly  eclipsed  here;  the  woods  breed  nightingales.** 

"Faith,  Belle,'*  said  Mansel,  turning  to  Miss  Gordon,  "you  must 
throw  all  your  music  in  the  fire.  This  is  a  million  titnes  better  than 
your  flourtehing  bravura."  Miss  Gordon  had  song  a  ftshionable  br|r* 
vunttong. 

Miss  Goidon,  and  her  sister  were  portionlesB;  but  they  had  bekuijf 
and  blood ;  and  their  aunt  in  her  zeal  to  extend  and  strengthen  the 
fkmUy  coimeiions,  by  &eir  establishment,  had  speculated  on  aecon^ 
pUskmenteto  the  very  bottom  of  her  pune.  Their  music-master  wee 
the  most  fbshionable  in  London.  It  was  not  wonderfbl  thkt  Mias 
Gordon  pouted. 

"  Pray,  who  is  fliis  little  tyrenf  said  Mansel,  in  a  loud  whisper  td 
Mies  Sinclair.  Flora  lost  all  the  brief  reply,  but,  "of  a  poor  aehool- 
master;  but  Miss  Goidon  has  dropped  her  ^ove."  The  glove  ley  by 
M*"*'A- 

"  Whew  !'*  whistled  he,r-^  Blood !— who  cares  fbr  blood  now.btxt  in  a 
horse.  Toufti  and  beauty  are  all  in  all"  This  respectftd  obsernr 
tkn  explauied  the  speech  of  Miss  Sinclair. 

"What  charming  spiriti!"  said  Miss  Sinclair,  "I  wish  our  sweet 
Bella  could  share  in  them.    Poor  deer  girl,  she  to  just  pining  olT  her 

I  feet ;  oh,  you  men!  you  men!" 
"The  stale  force,  of  fUling  hi  love,"  thought  Mansel    But  ittU 
scarcely  flattered  with  the  conquests  of  his  eyes,  he  looked  to  the 
•weet  lo?o-kwn  Bella,  and  would  have  probeUy  returned  tonieelle- 
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gioDce,  had  he  not  been  haughtily  repubed.  He  entnated  Flora  to 
•ing,  and  Mias  Gordon  ordered  her  horM.  She  was  "  already  too  late/* 
and  to  remain  for  the,  night  waa  impossible  7" 

Sir  Archibald  remonstrated,  her  sister  fretted,  the  perennial  smile  of 
Miss  Sinclair  fled,  and  Mansel,  in  the  hope  of  remaining  was  all  hu- 
mili^;  but  the  hidy  was  inflexible.  Sir  Archibald  could  not  permit 
his  eister  to  go  home  unattended,  but  as  he  strode  past  he  whispered  in 
her  ear.  "  Miss  Gordoi^  if  you  fancy  ill-humour  wiU  promote  your 
interest,  you  are  damruMy  wrong.  Learn  to  controul  that  imperious 
temper. — ^Believe  me,  you  cannot  afford  to  keep  it." 
^  The  eyes  of  the  lady  flashed,  and  her  cheeks  glowed;  while  her 
sister  and  Min  Sinclair — who  quickly  repaired  her  smiles,  tried  to 
engage  Mrs.  Montague  to  return  the  visit.  Monimia  Ibnned  many 
excuses,  but  Montague  promised  for  them  both. 

The  eyes  of  Maria  discoursed  eloquently  to  Nonnan,  Mansel  kissed 
the  gbye  of  Flora,  Sir  Archibald  bowed  on  the  hand  of  Monimia,  and, 
to  the  joy  of  all  three,  the  party  were  at  hist  mounted  and  out  of 
light. 

The  spirits  of  Monimia  rose  as  their  figures  lessened.  She  bcked 
up  the  piano-ibrte,  tossed  a\vay  the  music  books,  and  by  greater  softp 
MSB  of  manners  than  she  had  ever  displayed,  sought  to  indemnify 
Nonnan  for  the  chagrins  of  the  day.  In  their  twiUght  saunter  he 
1  >und  her  ann  within  his  own.  When  ihey  parted,  her  hand  slid  into 
his.  Sir  Archibald  indeed  had  taken,  and  held  that  hand;  but  he 
nncied  her  look  more  soft  and  touching,  her  manner  more  qalkt ;  and 
t  lese  observations  began  to  be  interesting.  With  a  short,  quick  sigh, 
he  saw  her  leave  the  beach,  where  he  embarked  with  Flora. 

It  was  now  the  latter  end  of  August;  the  weather  was  uncommonly 
fine,  and  the  preceding  rains  had  preserved  the  lively  verdure  of 
<>fly  spring.  Norman  requested  Hugh  to  call  him  by  siuirise  nert 
morning,  and  proposed  a  very  long  excursion  among  the  hills. 

"We  shall  see,  darling,"  said  Hugh;  and  next  morning  he  found 
mat  the  Piper  and  the  skiflfhad  both  disappeared.  All  day  he  was 
kept  an  impatient  prisoner  on  Eleenalin.  About  a\x  o'ckxOL  Hugh 
appeared,  seemingly  so  satisfied  with  himseU;  thai  Norman  knew  not 
how  to  be  otherwise. 

"If  the  Lady  would  have  no  olgection  that  I  should  row  herself 
«id  the  &mily  to  the  is>  of  th§  Druid,"  said  Hugh,  « the  night  is  so 

l»    ^#     ^  ^~  **o  objection;  and  attended  by  Moome,  Flora,  and 

T  .,  she  entered  the  skiff  without  perceiving  the  knowing  looks 
of  the  Piper. 

The  isle  of  the  Druid,  or  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  the  isle  of 
the  BeaMen,  was  an  islet  in  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  the  lake.  It 
was  very  small,  but  finely  wooded,  and  adorned  with  a  strand  of 
beautiful  white  pebbles. 

Many  ancient  superstitions  have  now  dwindled  down  into  infantine 
observances.  Baltane  is  not  kept  in  any  part  of  the  Highlands ;  but 
oin-  May-day  the  children  lighted  fires  in  sequestered  spots,  and  cook 
little  feasts  of  eggs,  with  which  they  treat  each  other,  and  which  they 
proudly  spread  before  their  friends.  Eggs  are  dressed  in  every  form, 
and  every  good  woman  in  the  country  contributes  to  the  long  gathered 
atore.  In  a  loum  recess  of  the  isle  of  the  Druid,  Norman  in  his  boy- 
hood had  annually  lighted  his  fire,  and  spread  his  ^ry  banquet  before 
the  lady,  Moome,  Maiy,  his  nurre,  and  other  friends.  The  great 
stones  still  lay  scattered  about,  which  had  formed  their  seatk 

On  this  islet,  Monimia,  who  had  never  ventured  to  invite  the  lady  to 
Dimalbin,  proposed  to  receive  her  visits.  By  the  assistance  of  the 
Piper,  and  her  servant,  a  little  hut  hod  been  reared  of  biroh  and 
willow  twigs,  interwoven  with  fresh  heath.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a 
rude  pavillion,  open  to  the  side  of  Eleenalin,  and  supported  by  pillars, 
of  silver-barked  birch,  the  Milage  of  which  was  not  yet  &ded.  Hugh 
had  worked  late  and  early  with  the  ardour  of  a  brownie ;  the  seats  of 
wattled  work,  covered  with  skins  of  wild-deer,  were  the  labour  of  his 
hands,  and  the  whole  was  happily  accomplished  in  profound  secre<7; 
for  Norman,  who  had  viewed  its  progress,  v^  too  good-natured  to 
see  any  thing.  The  piper  had  laid  in  a  store  of  turf,  lighted  a  fire, 
and  left  Monimia  and  Mary  Fitzoonnal  making  tea,  coflfee,  and 
spreading  their  rustic  board  with  cake  and  sweetmeats. 

A  blue  smoke  was  discovered  rising  aoxmg  the  wood  in  the  isle  of 
the  Druid,  and  as  the  boat  approoched  a  fiiiry  Naiad  was  seen  to  fly 
irom  the  strand.  Hugh  feigned  ignorance,  the  better  to  ei\)oy  the 
raptures  of  his  friends;  and  when  the  grand  discovery  vras  made,  the 
exclamations  of  Moome,  the  delight  of  Flora,  and  benevolent  similes  of 
the  lady,  and  the  laughing  eyes  of  Norman  abtmdandy  repaid  the 
efl&rt  which  silence  had  cost. 

**  This  is  charming!"  cried  Flora;  «<it  reminds  one  of  the  Elysium 
at  Clarens.  We  only  want  lovers  to  sigh  in  that  sylvan  bower,  and 
nightingales  to  sing  among  the  buslies." 

''Lovers  we  do  not  want,"  said  Monimia,  gaily;  "I  am  certain  we 
are  all  very  sincere  lovers;  only  instead  of  sighing  we  shall  laugh;  and 
my  kind  Moome  shall  be  our  nightingale." 

"  That  I  will,  darling  creature,"  replied  Moome ;  **  you  shall  have 
the  whole  of  <  The  Maid  of  Duart,'  this  night,  in  this  sweet  shealing." 

'•  Apropos  I"  cried  Ftora ;  «  what  shall  we  call  it  V*  "  The  Grotto 
of  Calypso,"  said  Norman. 

"And  whether  will  the  piper  or  you,  be  my  Telemachus f  "I 
must  not  be  judge  in  my  own  cause,"  replied  Nonnan,  smiling.  She 
looked  to  Hugh.  "  With  your  leave,  darling.  111  be  any  thing  you 
please,"  said  the  good  n^tured  piper,  who  Imew  nothipg  about  Te- 
lepiachiia. 
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"  I  am  sure,  Hug^,  that  is  very  kind  of  yon :  and  wfaan  I  turn  O^ 
lypso,  you  shall  be  Telemachus ;  but  what  says  Flora  f 
**  The  Temple  of  Friendship,"  replied  Flora. 
"Grottos  and  Temples!"  cried  Monimia;  "nooseDie!  I  diaUke 
fictions  of  sentiment  of  all  kinds.  Why  not  love  a  '  heath  aheaUng,* 
as  well  as  a  pompous  temple,  or  a  sentimental  grotto.  When  the  dkv 
quent  enthusiast,  to  whom  Flora  alluded,  makes  his  Julia  parade  her 
EljDsium,  her  Saloon  of  Apollo,  her  Burgundy,  and  her  Rhenish,  I 
think  he  ii  guilty  of  a  capital  sin  against  the  simplicity  he  profesaea 
to  adore.  I  could  call  my  bireh-wine  Madeira — nay.  Imperial  Tokay; 
but  I  am  certain  Hugh  would  love  it  much  better,  called  merely  what 
it  is,  the  bireh-wine  of  Glenalbin."    • 

"  Yes,  by  Mary,  and  that  I  would,  darling,"  said  Hugh :  "  sweet  it 
is,  and  good,  no  doubt,  for  women  and  children;  yet,  l^  your  leaves, 
for  my  own  taste—"  and  he  hesitated. 

"Aye!"  said  Norman,  smiling  significantly,  while  he  tamed  la 
Monimia.  ■  **  Well,  the  conclusion  is,  that  a  man  of  simplicity,  and 
unsophisticated  sentiment,  prefers  whiskey  to  the  birch-wine  of  Glen- 
albin." 

.    "  Most  lame  and  impotent  oonclusion,"  cried  Mnnimia,  pmestiQg 
against  the  unfiumess  of  this  inforence. 

"  Don*t  heed  their  laugh,  my  love,"  said  Lady  Augusta ;  "  yon  ware 
quite  right.  Among  all  your  amiable  qualities,  I  must  admire  die 
cheerful  good  sense  which  distinguishes  your  manner  of  thinking.  I 
hke  to  hear  things  called  by  their  true  names :  it  is  no  incooaidenble 
proof  that  they  are  estimated  by  their  real  value ;  we  ahall  adopt 
Moome's  name-—*  Monimia*s  Shealing,'  and  prise  it,  because  it  is  hen, 
beyond  all  the  temples  and  grottos  in  the  annals  of  sentiment" 

Every  one  could  appreciate  the  delicate  kindness  to  which  this 
sy  ivob  hut  owed  its  erection.  "  Monimia  has  triumphed  T*  cried  Nm^ 
man,  as  he  placed  her  at  the  head  of  the  rustic  board,  moire  lovdy 
than  all  the  goddesses  of  stoiy ;  her  eyes  beaming  kindneas,  her  dieelv 
glo>ving  with  rosy  confusion,  and  her  young  heart  throbbing  with  in- 
nocent pleasure. 

At  table,  the  conversation  again  reverted  to  Roaseau.  In  France, 
Lady  Augusta  had  seen,  admired,  and  pitied,  that  "  lotse  wrefeft."  In- 
sensibly, she  began  to  speak  of  that  period  of  her  life ;  the  party  be- 
came tlioughtful  and  sad. 

"  Let  us  dismiss  this  topic,"  said  the  lady ;  "  my  Moidmia  deserves 
to  be  more  powerfiU  than  the  Eastern  Seged.  He  commanded,  bat 
she  invites,  her  friends  to  be  happy.  On  some  future  evening  I'will 
tell  my  young  friends  the  story  of  my  early  life ;  the  time  may  ooma 
when  it  will  be  useful,  but  it  caimot  be  twice  told." 

Moome,  who  had  listened  with  intense  anxiety  to  these  obaervatioina, ' 
saw  that  a  cloud  was  gathering  on  the  spirits  of  the  party. 

"  Now,  darling,  with  3^ur  leave,  I  riiall  sing  you  *  The  Maid  of 
Duart,'  "  said  she  to  Monimia ;  "  and  as  I  am  fond  to  suppoae,  the 
piper  will  be  thinking  of  digging  the  roots  of  the  -water-lUy  for  my 
own  dying,  I  will  not  begin  till  he  goes." 

Hugh,  who  had  been  the  attendant  on  the  party,  smiled  as  he  laid 
down  his  pipe  and  repaired  to  the  strand,  to  make  war  on  the  lovely 
flower  which  adorns  "  the  mountttin-oireled  lochs." 

"Then  I  will  follow,"  said  Nonnan;  "and  St.  Peter  to  speed! — 
bring  you  trout  for  supper,  more  ezqnirite  than  that  of  the  lake 
of  Geneva." 

"  If  you  are  crnel  enough  to  catch  it,  you  may  eat  it,"  cried  Mo- 
nimia, gaily ;  "  for  I  will  not  be  your  Julia, — "  and  abruptly  stopping, 
she  blushed  the  deepest  crimson. 

"  Well,"  said  Norman,  pursuing  her  meaning  and  her  downcast 
eyes,  with  a  smile  of  tender  archness,  but  a  palpitating  heart ;  "  yon 
will  not  be  my  Julia — ^what  then  ?" 

"  I  mean  that  I  cannot  understand  the  ngxrfine  sentiment  of  pei^ 
mitting  a  harmless  creature  to  be  catched  and  tortured  for  amosement; 
and  then« — ^but  I  am  sure  you  remember  the  sentimental  scene  to 
which  I  allude." 

"  I  have  often  heard  ladies  accused  of  catching  and  torturing  Aani»' 
leu  animaU  for  mere  amusement,"  replied,  Norman,  lau^iing;  "  but 
you  would  kill  them  outright,  would  you  ?" 

"  Oh !  you  know  what  I  mean^ — but  Highlanders  are  privileged  fa> 
dream  dreams,  and  use  similitudes,"  cried  Monimia,  with  her  usual 
vivacity ;  "  but  I  have  a  plain  English  understanding,  and  my  brother, 
to  wlKxn  you  promised  the  fish,  a  plain  English  stomach.  So  mareh; 
trout  ii  better  than  sentiment" 

He  went  away — ^Lady  Augusta  smiled ;  but  a  melancholy  idea  en- 
tered her  foncy :  "  I  must  tell  them  my  story,"  thought  she. 

Moome  seated  herself  on  the  turf  at  the  feet  of  her  ancient  lady, 
and  resumed  the  distaflfl  which  accompanied  all  her  walks. 

"  With  your  leave,  my  darling,  the  lady  herself  will  explain  the 
deqjf  Gaelic  of  the  song.  Many  in  the  countries  themselves  do  not 
understand  that,  dearest ;  so  no  ftult  to  you." 

In  the  Highlands  there  is  but  one  sort  of  literature  (if  it  may  be  so 
called)  for  the  vassal  and  his  lord.  Every  class  utten  the  same  senti- 
ments, clothed  in  the  same  words,  and  expressed  in  the  same  accent 
There  are  no  Miltons  and  Popes  for  the  -tasteful  and  educated ;  and 
ballads,  "  proverbs,"  and  "  Seven  Champions,"  for  the  vulgar.  Hence 
an  identity  of  tastes  and  attaiiunents ;  which,  however  lowly  the  coo* 
dition,  elevates  the  intellectual  being  to  the  level  of  the  highest;  and 
induces  the  ennobling  consciousness  of  equality,  with  all  that  is  really 
exalted. 

Though  the  beauties  of  Gaelic  poetiy  are  by  no  means  qoaint  or 
met^^sical,  they  do  not  always  lie  oo  the  mifooeb    In  finep«roep» 
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tion,  and  lively  Bensibility,  to  a  felicitoiu  image  or  a  delicate  irait  of 
■entiment,  the  vanal  may  indeed  excel  his  lonl ;  from  haVix^  studied 
more  profoundly  iliat  figurative,  bold,  and  epitheUcaHaDgange,  techni- 
cally termed  de^  Qaelic,  which  Moome  now  requeatod  her  lady  to 
explain. 

"And  my  little  Afaiy  will,  I  hope,  b^  permitted  to  listen  T  aaid 
Monimia:  "she  has  given  a  noble  proof  of  stivngth  of  mind  in  keep- 
ing the  secret  of  the  Druid's  isle ;  and  if  she  did  tear  all  her  frocks 
canyiog  heath  to  the  piper,  the  wish  to  oblige  is  always  amiable,  and 
I  am  certaiii  she  will  mend  them  very  neatly." 

**  Indeed,  indeed,  she  will,"  said  Moome ;  "  a  warm-hearted  darling 
ereatun  she  is,  God  bless  her!"— «nd  Moome  began  her  descant, 
which  is  thus  translated . — 

THE    MAID   OF    DUART— A   BALLAD. 

»ABT    I. 

'        Lnr!  layde,  list,  my  roundelay— 
A  tale  of  love — a  tale  of  wo, 
While  sad  I  tell,  what  erst  befel 
The  blue-eyed  maid,  and  young  Loehaw^ 

« 

The  merry  boige-men  raise  the  sail. 
Light  Imunds  the  bark  from  Oban's  bay. 

And  dancing  in  the  summer  gale. 
Skirts  the  gray  rocks  of  Kerranu* 

*  With  sounding  horn  and  sweeping  haip^ 
With  vassals  shout,  and  pibiochs  bk>w. 
The  Duart  hails  thee  at  his  gate,t 

Thou  gallant  Chief  of  green  Lochawe4 

"Peace  dwells  in  blue-eyed  Moina's  bower j 
The  battle's  din  has  ceased  afiu* ; 
With  dark  haired  PiUan's  hardy  clan, 
No  more  we  wage  the  mountain  war. 

"  Strike !  strike  the  harp,  thou  aged  baid« 
Till  floats  his  war-fiime  high  in  air ; 
Welcome  to  Duart's  bannered  hall. 
Brave  ChiefUin  of  the  raveft  hair."   -  . 

Sweet  Moina,  Duart's  lovely  heir. 

Sat  lonely  in  her  bower ; 
Swifl  she  descends,  and  graceful  benda, 

As  Fillan  reached,  the  tower. . 

"  All  haU!  all  hail !  thou  lady  bright,"-* 
**  AH  hail,  thou  Chieflain  bold. 
To  Duart's  hills,  from  far  Lochawe, 
Has  Fillan's  war-fame  rolled." 

Loud  swells  in  hall  the  vassal  roar ; 

Young  Filhm  brims  the  goblet  h^h. 
To  pledge  the  lady  of  his  love^ 

Sweet  Moina  of  the  dark-blue  eye. 

'Twas  brighter  than  the  bright  blue  heaven. 
That  eye  which  on  the  Chieftain  rolled ;  • 

*Twas  soAer  than  the  gale  of  even. 
That  sigh  which  Moina's  passion  told. 

That  bosom,  heaved  with  infimt  love. 

Was  lovelier  far  than  Alpin's  snows ; 
That  beauteous  cheek  of  changeful  dye. 

Than  pale  edge  of  the  mountain-rooe. 

"Twas  mom  ^— -the  sun  in  glory  blazed 

O'er  hill,  and  rock,  and  castled  piles ; 
And  far  in  ocean  dimly  gleamed, 

The  dark  Hebrides'  misty  isles. 

From  smoking  hamlet,  airy  sheal. 

Sped  many  a  war-worn  mountaineer, 
To  join  the  Duart's  hunting  train. 

To  rouse  again  the  bouj^ing  deer.. 

Tlie  Uuo^ed  maiden  graced  the  throng, 

Ijght  from  her  shoulder  hung  the  bow ; 
A  bvelier  pair  had  ne'er  been  seen 

Than  Moina  and  the  young  Lochawe. 


•  The  places  alluded  to  in  this  ballad,  form  a  fine  tract  of  moun- 
ttiwwa  scenery,  stretching  along  both  sides  <if  the  Sound  of  Mull. 

t  CasUe  Duart  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Chiefi  of  the  Clan 
of  Madean. 

,^.Jj^^«  was  the  ancestor  of  thfrpwsMitfiunily  of  Aigyle.  The 
^yr^/'^^^^^^  beautiful  expanae  of  watar,  to nuMd, ia 
m  of  tU  fiaaat  flctians  of  tha  bud  of  SelDUb 


Her  hunting  ^rb  was  silken  sheen, 
And  waved  amid  her  glittering  locka 

The  mountain  bonnet's  snowy  plume. 
As  wild  she  bounded  o'er  the  rocks. 

•  * 

'Tis  sweet  to  see  that  Highland  maid, 
Through  breezy  scene  so  frolic  glide ; 

Like  hovering  sprite  on  mountain's  brow. 
Or  fairy  by  the  green  hill's  side. 

rris  brave  to  see  that  mountain  chie^ 
So  proudly  dight  in  hunting  trim. 

While  joy  beams  in  his  eagle  eye. 
And  life  beats  wild  in  every  limb^ 

Of  horn,  and  hound,  and  hunting  train. 
What  boots  it  here  for  me  to  tell ; 

Of  bugle's  blast,  and  whizzing  shaft. 
And  many  an  antler'd  head  that  felL 

Mine  is,  alas,  a  simple  lay — 

A  tale  of  love,  a  tale  of  vro; 
List,  while  I  tell  what  erst  befel 

Sweet  Moina  and  the  young  Lochawe^ 

The  chase  is  o'er — ^the  blithesome  tnin 
All  jovial,  seek  the  Duart's  lower's 

In  festal  mirth  and  choral  strain. 
So  gaily  sped  the  wanton  hour. 

The  feast  is  hi^h  in  Duart's  hall- 
Flows  swifl  the  brimming  shell ; 

But  Fillan  roves  with  the  maid  he  lovtM, 
The  wild  sequestered  deU. 

Deep,  dark,  and  narrow,  was  that  glen. 
Huge  rocks  athwart  their  shadows  flung; 

And  shifbng  lights  of  magic  glare, 
On  crag,  and  copse,  and  summit  hung. 

Soft  falls  the  eve— the  air  is  balm. 
And  devious  onward  still  they  rov^-^ 

Sweet  Moina's  sigh,  and  kindling  eye. 
Confess  the  hour  and  power  of  love. 

Oh,  sweet  the  hour — the  feeling  sweet. 

That  whispering  woods  and  streams  inspira  { 

As  if  the  minist'ring  sprite  of  love, 
With  angel  wing  hiui  swept  the  lyre. 

Oh,  sweet  the  hour !  thou  blue-eyed  maid. 
When  screened  beneath  the  quivering  bough  | 

With  soul  attimed  to  love  and  joy, 
Thou  trembling  heard'st  thy  lover's  vow. 


^      r  •     ^ 


PA&T  n. 


!  that  aught  so  sweet  as  love 
Should  ever  work  a  maiden  woe. 
That  lovely  woman's  yielded  charms 

Should  quench  the  flame  they  gave  to  glow. 

Nine  times  in  dark  Loch  Etive's  cave    . 

Yon  moon  has  dipt  her  quivering  horn. 
And  nine  times  wheeled  her  silver  orb 

High  o'er  the  misty  hills  of  Lorn. 

Oh,  pale !  pale  now  the  rosy  cheek. 
Where  FiUan's  lip  had  fondly  hung; 

Oh,  woeful  now  the  gentle  heart. 
That  jrielded  to  his  guilefi^.  tongue ! 

Matured  is  Moina's  maiden  shame. 
And  deep,  and  deeper  is  her  sigh ; 

Mare  palid  yet  the  faded  cheek. 
And  violder  still  the  dark-blue  eye. 

«  Now  say,  now  aay,  thou  lady  gay," 
(Thus  spake  her  ancient  Moome) 

"  Why  heaves  that  sigh,  why  fills  that  eya^ 
Why  gone  thy  maiden  bloom? 

**  Why  hast  thou  dofied,  thou  byely  maid» 

Thy  girdle  of  silver  sheen. 
That  late  embraced  thy  slender  wsiat, 

And  robe  of  the  velvet  green? 

*  Why  loosely  wave  the  golden  ]oeh% 
That  gUtt«nd  in  pearly  bnud; 
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(Hi!  why  «  wcKwom  lonely  gboit, 
Dofi  ICMB  in  the  mvrky  ihwlel" 


No  woid  the  ipalBe,  no  Mg»  ni 
Her  looks  were  filed  on  heaven ; 

Bat  her  d«ep»  deep  ngh,  and  gking 
Hftve  learfiil  UMwer  gi^eii. 


She  turned  her  to  the  iumpart  hi|^ 

To  wail  her  yiigin.  ehame ! 
From  Aidlonuah  hall,  nd  CMde  wrii* 

There  bkxed  a  hickenig 


It  tinged  the  Lady'e  itoried  lock,  t 
Glimmered  on  ocean  Uae, 

And  lar  en  LiMMire'e  holy  iik,t 
A  magie  riliiaee  threw. 


'*Cone  leH  tone»  ny  agedM 
Why  from  Ardtomiah  tower, 

A  lovely  light  thua  bla«a«  btifl^ 
And  from  BMgela'a  bower  t 


a  menpy 
Hark !  now  I  list  the  iwell 
Of  ftalal  thMmg,  of  chonl  woug^ 
And  joyowohapel  bell  r 

'God  give  tiiee  peace,  thoa  lady  Mt^" 
She  laid,  and  shook  her  head  ; 

J  To-night  the  darkrhaired  chiaAaia 
Does  pnmd  Bvegak  wed. 


"  To-night  sleepe  ki 

But  that  lady  shrieking  feU  ; 
While  her  teniic  cnea,  and  hat 
eecnttelL 


hct 

All  as  she  bended  low, 
With  a  aother'a  paiiv— baft  m.  yhagm\i 
ler  1 


They  hied  «iem  to  a» 

Loud  blew  the  wind  and  high ; 
CNi!  the  tempeat  ra9e,  and  die  wiUi 

DwmVI  Moina'a  wailing  eiy. 


The  Bsa  w«v»  drown'd  her  ^wm^  « 
And  her  sireleas  babe  was  boni ; 

While  his  ftbe  fluhei^s  bcidal  tahtft^ 
lnd«ed  the  hiJli  of  Lem. 


«<AMiil,  oh  flirt,  then  ndkdj^ 

Thine  infant's  feeble  cry ; 
Oh!  look  on  Fillan's  raven  hair, 

(hi  Motna's  dark  blue  eye ! 

"And  this  tome,  thou  hoary  wretch! 

I  boast  the  DuaA's  blood ; 
And  by  Biafy\  might  thia  in&nt  wag|ht» 

Shall  sink  in  the  lowing  flood! 

"  How  should  I  tame  my  haughty  aonl. 

The  veMal  aoom  to  beer; 
How  ihiiinh  beneath  the  scowling  gUoM* 

Of  l9w  b«n  Lewknder? 

"  How  should  I  blanch  thine  aged  cheek. 
Thou  bnve,  giey  beaded  man; 

How  live  aecuned  the  fiiul  Mgraafikb 
Of  bold  ClangiUian? 

"Net  mine  to  lower  a  guilty  eye. 
To  bide  the  bmnd  of  shamd* 

Oh,  God !  to  biDok  the  tainting  ]o6k. 
Of  Filhm'» wedded  Carnal" 

"  Christ  give  thee  peace,  thou  sad  ladye, 
And^thy  soul  to  bleei,  redeem! 


•  Aidttmiah  is  a  ruinoni  casde  in  Mnven,  neuly  opposite  to  that 
of  Duart 

t  "The  Lady's  storied  rock,**' is  a  bleak  cracr  in  the  Sound  of  Mull, 
it  no  great  distance  from  Duart,  too  much  celebntfed  in  the  feuds  of 
the  contending  clans  of  iKfodean  and  Ctopbell,  to  require  any  de- 
Icripcion. 

X  Liamore,  literally  the  great  gaiden,  is  a  fertile  litde  island  near 
flie  month  oC  the  9knin4A  whemthe  BoiaaaG^tta9Uct.haTe  nail  a  Mit 


Oh,  Finan*B  blood  with  the  Duarfs  good, 
■oBi  here  iA  a  singled  stream." 


«)fay,Blinlthee,  etiiM  tbee^  pntt« 
Or  dread  my  maddening  ire ; 

WooM  that  the  hated  ia&at  heaped 
FalaefUlBB'e bridal  lire! 

»1hen  tBin  Ihee^  tarn  tbee^  feehb 

Huri  it  iete  Ae  wavo ! 
Pake  FiMan's  heirS— wiy,  stmt 

Met  Heaven  itoelf  shaU  saver 


<<  Oh!  kiss  thou  first,  his  baby  Up, 
Oh!  cnss  his  baby  brew; 

And  bleaB  him  in  our  Lsdye's  name* 
So  keep  diy  daeperate  vow.'* 


She  clasped  dM  hahy  «»  her 
They  weie  for  afe  te  part, 
And  the  floedtide  ef  a  anther's 


(Hi!  w] 

On  that  pale 
Ae  lustree  ii»  a 


dM 
which  pley, 
sky 
! 


<<Sa»erMylvv»!  sen  ofmy  hate! 

BIy  prides  my  ewee»  asy  jey>^ 
Die  an  that  ■uy,live  all  that  can. 

My  ekiM,  then  akak  not  die  I 


•A  long  ftrewelK  my  aged  Meone, 

My  bleiHOg'e  aH  my /m  ; 
Sweet  Heaven  diee  speed  in  the 

Ae  1he«  heat  done  by  me!" 

She  ohMped  the  baby  to  her  bnaat; 

And  ae  the  spirit  swiA  she  past 
From  that  eerie  cave,  where  die  wild  i 

Suni^  to  the  midnight  blest. 


Oh!  short  her  iight^-at  the 

She  sunk  on  a  mossy  stone» 
Her  lest  to  gaae  while  moining'e  lagw 

On  Duart's  casde  shcne. 

''FttreweB!  fireweH!  my  fotber'ehril! 

Farewell,  asy  mother's  bower ! 
My  lofty  hopes^  my  mountain  joy% 

My  maiden  pomp  and  power! 

"No  mere  m  Itoart's  festal  halle 

Shall  Moina'a  steps  be  iband ; 
Oh,  never  shall  thy  echoing  wafl* 

Ring  to  my  wild  harp'e  sound  T' 

W^epmg  and  wild  dM  vassal  tmin 

Search  cave,  and  clifiC  and  lonely  gWMre ; 

But  vaiD— 'twas  said  tiie  bine-eyed  maid 
Bad  wandered  with  a  ihiiy  love^ 

By  rooenlight,  from  the  haunted  hiB> 
A  magic  harp  was  heard  to  mean. 

And  starts  the  lated  mountaineer 
At  fleeting  wnidi^  and  ghasdy  groan* 


Three- times  wee  heaid  the  fiiteddin. 
Fleet  £wan'8  charger  dqindenng  part,* 

Three  times  the  sprite  a  cronach  yelled* 
Then  shrieking  fled  in  ratding  Uaatk 

The  seer  has  seen  a  pbantoBuminy 
Where  round  Inch-Kenneih  breaketa  loU  t 

lona's  monks  have  masses  said 
Three  times  for  Moma's  parted  sooL 

New  sad  die  Dnait  takes  the  field, 
RecUem  dm  hero  bownee  him  haam 


*  "  Fleet  Ewan's  charger."  Thia  supentition  is  connected  with 
die  ftraay  of  BfechdneLochbuy,  rather  diandmt  of  Mndaan  Donrt. 
EwAir-CAKN-ns,  or  •^  Hugh  widi  die  Uttie  head,"  is  snppeeed  to-  ba 
an  ancestor  of  die  ihmily  of  Loohbny.  Before  dw  deadi  of  aiq^oFhm 
numerous  deeoendanti,  he  is  still  heard<thundering  past  ihair  d^vett- 
mnaboutmi^ught  Thenobaof  Ewan'shoneis^aBUy  dirtini^iebed, 
a^  it  shod' wi*  iimi,  a  ftinai^  whuh  soever 

maUhoiaei  of  tiia  hibnte 


clan-albin: 
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What  eye  sball  watch  his  far  approach, 
Otkl  who  to  give  him  welcome  oome! 

Fled,  ever  fled  the  joyous  day«, 

When  blooming  beauteous  Moina  mi, 

To  hail  her  Chieftain's  glad  return, 
To  swell  the  triumphs  of  her  clan. 

How  proudly  heaved  her  maiden  breast. 
What  glories  filled  her  flashing  eye. 

When  sweeping  down  the  mountain's  ben^ 
That  conquering  clan  would  homeward  hk. 

Her  heart  leapt  to  the  target's  clank. 
Her  foot  sprung  to  the  pibroch's  swell. 

How  richly  glowed  her  lovely  cheek, 
The  triumphs  of  her  sire  to  telL 

Now  nd  the  Duart  seeks  his  tower. 
No  daughter  smiles  the  loved  reward; 

Where  hovered  late  the  aeriel  form, 
A  sullen  warder  rounds  his  guard. 


YAKTlH. 


Oml  who  is  she,  that  frantic 

fikims  over  moss,  and  moor,  and  dal% 

Hark!  as  her  shriek  of  wild  despair. 
Bung  the  grey  locks  of  Scallasdato.* 

A  aaraeh  rocks  in  ooeaohcave, 
I>esperale  she  starts  the  giancing  ow, 

Lists  but  the  impulse  of  despair. 
And  madly  rushes  fiom  the  shore. 

Oh,  softer  yet,  tfaon  sontbem  fareeoe. 

That  flitt'st  through  Morven's  green-wood  bowan. 
Oh,  smoother  yet,  thou  cresting  wave. 

That  bear'st  the  maid  of  Duart's  towvis. 

Where  hast  tium  wandered,  wofiil  maid 

Where  do  thy  team  in  secret  fall, 
Whose  beamy  glance,  and  frolic  dance. 

Were  late  the  joy  of  Duart's  halir 

Deep  in  Glen  Billart's  dreary  glen. 

The  hunter  views  an  Arrie  low. 
Oh,  there  her  aireleas  babe  she  tends, 

Poor  vietim  of  the  fidse  Locfaawe. 

Caoomy  and  ghast,  an  eerie  wild, 

The  hiU-fi>x  howls  round  Moina'a 
The  yelting  eagle  reais  its  brood, 

With  her,  the  heir  of  Duart's  lower. 


Bsor  wretoh!  how  lamed  thy 

How  haggard  wild  the  daric-blue  eye, 
Tbm  Uasted  heath  thy  omtth — thy  baaid. 

The  berries  of  the  hill  supply. 


**0h,  sofUyjsleep  my  baby  boy. 
Rocked  by  the  mountain  wind. 

Thou  dream'st  not  of  a  lover  fidae, 
Or  ef  a  world  uiycind. 

**Ok,  sweetly  sleep  my  baby  boy, 

Thy  mother  guards  thy  rest, 
Ilqr  fairy  clasp,  my  little  joy. 

Shall  soothe  her  acluBg  breast 

**  Wake !  wake  and  smile,  dioa  baby  boy, 

My  heavy  heart  to  cheer. 
The  winlry  blast  howls  on  the  hifi, 

The  leaf  grows  red  and  sear. 

«0h,  tell  me!  teU  me,  baby  boy> 

Hew  shall  I  hear  thy  cry. 
When  hunger  gnaws  thy  Utile  heeit, 

And  death  l%hti  on  thine  eyef 

*'Gtf  was  it  meet  my  baby  boy. 
That  thou  such  wienf  shooUst  ^resf— 


MtHtu 


as  a  romantie  pastoral  spot  on  iha  ooant  of  MuU,  where 
.  two  miles  in  bnadih,  divides  it  torn  Morven.    It  is 
ft«i«r  Gaftua  I.  M.  wh»  iUl  w  bmvaly  ia  tiba  fM4  of 


Sweet  heaven  forgive  thy  fidse  fiather, 
His  wrongs  to  thee  and  me." 


Thus  wild  and  sad  that  lady  sung, 

All  alone  in  the  eerie  den. 
When  dark-haired  Fillan's  hunting  train, 

Dash  down  the  echoing  glen. 

Startling^she  flies,  and  shrieking  cries, 

"  Welcome  my  fated  hour !" 
And  as  arrow  fleet,  her  trembling  feet. 

Have  borne  her  to  the  shore. 

She  stands  where  round  the  Calliach's  head,* 
The  blooming  billows  wildly  play. 

With  sweeping  dash,  and  roaring  crash. 
Rebound,  heave  on,  and  burst  in  spiay. 

With  dirge  and  knell,  and  coronach's  swell. 
The  princely  Duart's  found  a  grave, 

Sweet  Monia  and  her  baby  boy. 

Unheeded  float  on  the  Ixoad  sea  wave. 

And  that  broad  sea  has  waves  enough 
To  wash  her  honour's  deadly  stain ; 

Thus  may'st  thou  deem  thou  gentle  maid. 
Who  list'st  my  legendary  strain. 

So  may'flt  thou  shun  the  insidious  wHes 

Of  lovely  woman's  direst  foe, 
The  &te  of  Duart's  blue-eyed  maid. 

The  treachery  of  a  false  Lochawp. 


Moome  received  the  thanks  of  Monimia  for  her  parfbrmanca,  vad 
as  it  was  now  getting  dark,  Mary  summoned  Norman  and  Hugh  fioni 
the  shore.  Mary  wished  to  sleep  in  the  shoaling,  and  to  live  tbaiw 
for  ever ;  Mrs.  Montague  prranised  that  she  should  visit  it  very  often ; 
and,  having  put  the  Lady  and  Moome  ashore  at  Eleenalin,  Nonmtfl 
attended  them  home  to  Dunalbin ;  Montague  was  from  home,  and  h# 
did  not  enter ,'  but  on  the  threshold  Mary  eqjoined  him  lo  oome  and 
hear  her  lessons  to-morrow,  that  he  might  judge  if  she  did  not  deserve 
to  visit  the  isle  of  the  Druid.  "  Not  to-morrow,  but  next  day,"  said 
Monimia,  and  Norman  bowed,  and  departed. 

Norman  did  not  foiget  the  request  of  Mary  Fitzconnal.  On  «n*ai^ 
ing  the  castle  he  met  Mr.  Montague  puffing,  blowing,  wiping  hit 
brows,  and  exhibiting  every  symptom  of  awkward  passion. 

''  So,  Macalbin,  I  hope  you  are  oome  to  talk  reason  to  Mrs.  Moik 
tague;  such  cross  groined  perverseness !  because  forsooth,  I  won't  su^ 
fer  her  to  ruin  herself  with  her  own  two  hands.  Sell  her  lata  indeed! 
she  puts  me  in  a  passion  fifty  times  a  day ;  and  I  am  sure  thereia  net 
a  sweeter-tempered,  patienter  man  in  existence  when  I  get  &y  owo 
way  of  things. 

In  testimony  of  this  amiable  temper  he  vwlently  flung  opan  tha 
drawing-room  door,  and  discovered  Monimia  rattling  over  tha  keyi  of 
her  piano-fiirte,  and  singing  that  Uvely  song  of  Bums, 

**  Oh,  far  ane  and  twenty,  Tam, 
I'll  learn  my  kin  a  rattling  sang. 
Gin  I  saw  ane  and  twenty,  Tam." 

The  feelings  natural  to  a  delicate  mind  made  Nonnan  rekielaiit  to 
enter,  but  the  good  humour  of  Monimia  reaanired  him;  and  afiar  • 
few  minutes  spent  in  reproach,  on  the  part  of  Montague,  and  happy 
retort  fiom  his  sister,  he  learned  that  she  had  not  only  refiiaed  to 
attend  the  Northern  Meeting,  but  spent  the  money  intended  for  dresses 
in  the  purebaseoftoooj/  This  wool  was  to  be  fabricated  into  ooana 
stockings;  and  spinning  and  knitting  was  expected  to  aflbrd  an  hmn- 
ble  domestic  employment  to  the  women  and  children  scattered  vweK 
the  district.  Monimia  protested  that  she  had  not  been,  nor  would  slM 
be  a  farthing  out  of  pocket  by  this  little  scheme  of  industry,  fliat  liiiia 
was  all  it  required  fh)m  her,  and  that  she  had  to  bestow. 

Montague  was  not  so  to  be  satisfied.  **H^  she  spent  the  aoney 
in  making  herself  smart,"  said  he  stumping  about,  "  or  getting  thingi 
like  her  qwdiiy ;  I  would  not  have  minded ;  but  to  threw  toaney 
away  on  every  idle  ftncy!'* 

"  This  scene  must  be  wonderfully  entertaining  to  oar  gne^"  ocii4 
she,  *'bat  I  must  still  the  tempest,"  and  she  again  beganr— 

"  Hjey  for  ane  and  twen^." 

There  was  something  so  irresistibly  comic  in  the  wfaola  9Oeo0t  tel 


*  The  point  of  Calliach,  or  of  the  Beldame,  is  a  bold,  and  very  j^ 
dpitous  headland,  die  most  westeriy  point  of  die  island  of  MnU. 

Jhch*Kennetb,  is  t  delightful  Utde  islet»  the  taial  flM*  «■  ^* 
chifiifii  of  Maclean. 
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Kenaan  could  no  longer  keep  from  lang'iinp: ;  Monimia  cnuirbt  tlip 
iniection  and  coold  tcarce  go  on  with  her  nng-  The  provoking  song,' 
and  this  ill-timed  mirth,  brought  the  indignation  of  Montague  to  a 
climax. 

"Mighty  fine,  madam!  mighty  fine;  laugh  away!*' 

"  I  am  siue  if  it  would  do  any  good  to  spoil  my  eyes,  after  you  have 
spoiled  your  temper,  I  am  ready  to  ciy  to  oblige  you." 

"  Your  eyes !  you  perverse  baggage/*  said  Montague,  in  a  tone  half 
sulky,  and  half  tender ;  *'  You  know  I  am  too  fond,  and  too  proud  of 
younelf  and  your  eyes;  and  3rou  take  advantage  of  that** 

"There  is  kindness  in  this  thought,'*  said  Monimia,  rising  and  taking 
his  hand;  "I  am  sure  that  I  also  am  very  fond  of  myself,  so  why 
dispute  r 

"It  is  all  along  of  yourself,  Monimia.  You  knew  that  I  am 
CDe  of  the  best  tempered  men  alive,  when  you  don't  contradict  me." 

"  Exacdy  my  own  case.  Well,  let  Mr.  Macalbin  witneas  our  re- 
conciliation. Two  gentle-tempered  beings  like  us  can  never  again 
qfiarreL" 

"  I  hope  not :  but  at  any  rate  it  won't  be  my  blame ;  and  to  prove 
that  I  forgive  you  about  the  wool,  I  shall  advance  you  fifty  guineas^—" 

" Oh,  I  shall  wait  till  the  money  is  due  me.  1  deserve  tosufibr  for 
my  indiscretion." 

"To  fit  you  for  the  Northern  Meeting  I  mean;  you  know  I  have 
•et  my  heart  on  that ;  and  my  Lady  Gordon *' 

"  Is  a  very  prudent  lady,  no  doubt ;  but  a  truce  with  that  odious 
meeting.     It  won't  arrive  these  two  months. 

"  Then  you  gO  ;4md  don't  sell  your  lute  ?" 

"  I  never  heard  of  selling  my  lute  but  from  yourwlf.  I  was  send- 
ing it  to  the  isle  of  the  Druid  for  a  little  concert  to-night ;  to  which,  if 
you  are  harmoniously  disposed,  I  now  invite  you.** 

"  You  pervene  gipsey !"  said  Montague,  pulUng  her  ean ;  "  Why 
did  you  sufifer  me  to  put  myself  in  a  passion  about  it  But  you  shan't 
send  it  to-night ;  you  know  who  says  you  play  like  an  angel." 

"  I  am  going  to  a  scene  which  angels  might  gaze  on,"  cried  Moni- 
mia, eager  to  divert  (he  discourse ;  *«  I  think  the  country  never  was 
so  beautiful.     I  am  quite  enraptured." 

"  Then  what  would  you  think  of  a  husband  in  this  fine  country 

eh  V*  cried  Montague,  winking  to  Nonnan,  who  would  gladly  have 
been  spared  this  mark  of  confidence ; "  I  think  we  have  best  leave  you 
in  it.  Go,  get  on  your  best  becomes ;  who  knows  what  this  afternoon 
may  produce." 

"  Fair  weather  I  hope  fiv  my  little  journey."  roplied  Monimia  care- 
lessly. «  Williams,  order  my  gondda ;  and  should  you  reach  Eleena- 
lin  befora  me,  Mr.  Macalbin,  tell  Lady  Augusta  I  mean  to  take  my 
chance  for  a  welcome,  and  a  share  of  her  chicken." 

Nonnan,  who  felt  as  if  a  load  was  suddenly  taken  ofif  his  heart, 
bowed  in  silence,  and  retired ;  while  Montague's  sweet  temper  again 
failed  him. 

"  Surely,  Monimia,  yon  will  not  be  so  cross^rained  as  leave  home, 
wheo  yow  know  I  expect  Sir  Archibald ;  just  after  I  have  forgiven 
your  follies  about  the  wool  There  is  a  good  giii  now;  don't  provoke 
me,  you  know  how  indulgent  I  am,  and  desirous  of  your  welfiire." 

"  I  am  quite  sensible  of  that" 

"Then  what  reasonable  objection  can  you  have  to  Sir  Archibald  f 
la  he  not  a  ftshionable  man ;  and  will  he  not  make  an  indulgent  hus- 
band ;  whatever  Utile  faults  he  may  have,  his  aunt  says,  that  a  pru- 
dent, handsome  girl  like  you,  might  make  what  she  pleased  of  him. 
Besides  he  is  to  refonn  the  moment  he  marries." 

"  He  cannot  do  better,"  said  Monimia  laughing. 

"If  you  wished  for  a  town  house,  equipages,  parties,  and  all  that, 
he  would  indulge  you  in  etyery  thing." 

"  Perhaps  he  might." 

"Then,  if  you  chose  to  live  in  the  Highlands  all  the  year  round,  I 
am  sura  he  would  never  contradict  you ;  nor  make  the  least  olnec- 
tion." 

"  I  cannot  doubt  that,"  answered  Monimia  langhingr-^  provided  I 
was  contented  to  live  alone." 

"  And  for  poor  people  to  visit;  I  do  believe  thero  is  more  on  his 
ottier  estate  than  this;  so  you  have  that  pleasure." 

"  In  perfection,  I  believe.  But  if  you  have  any  other  advantage  to 
meotien,  I  beg  you  would  make  haste;  and  she  looked  at  her  watch. 

"  Now  Monimia,  you  shall  not  stir.  Come  now,  be  reasonable.  I 
know  you  have  too  much  both  of  sense  and  spirit  to  throw  yourself 
away,  or  refiose  a  ftahfonable  man,  whom  all  the  ladies  are  dying  for. 
And  only  think,  to  be  called  my  lady,  my  lady  at  every  word.  Why, 
your  title  will  be  the  same  as  the  lady  of  a  baron." 

"Delightful!  and  then  you  to  be,  Mr.  Montague,  my  Lady  Gordon's 
Inother." 

"  Go»  yon  wheedling  creature,"  said  the  pin-maker  with  a  oompla- 
e«nt  simper ;  I  suppose  Lady  Gordon  would  be  nothing  the  poorer  for 
having  Miles  Montague  for  her  brother,  if  she  behave  herself.  So 
dress  yourself  for  dinner,  and  give  Sir  Archibald  a  kind  reception ;  you 
know  how  much  my  heart  is  set  on  the  match." 

"  Then  I  wish  to  heaven  you  wouM  marry  him  yourself,"  cried 
Monimia  peevishly ;  "  I  am  sure  he  would  like  you  len  times  better, 
for  your  fortune  is  tan  times  larger." 

Montague  could  not  help  langhing.  "  But  the  heir  to  the  family 
honouTi,  Monimia,"  said  he ;  «  you  don't  consider  that  old  Lady  Gor- 
don has  set  her  heart  on  him." 

-So  out  of  her  sovereign  jdeasnre,  she  would  choose  me  for  *«»f. 
HoharaiiparbtoUyf  ^leat  old  wonum!   ftay  don't  speak 


a:  other  word ;  I  have  no  patience  to  hear  you,  or  to  think  of  thcv^ 
people." 

Montague,  who  now  saw  that  she  was  seriously  ofifended,  tried  to 
soften  her  displeasure,  and  to  reason  with  her,  as  he  called  it.  After 
going  over  the  same  ground  a  dozen  times,  Monimia  b^ged  him  to 
drop  the  subject,  and  assured  him  that  all  the  titles  attached  to  the 
name  of  Gordon,  did  not  sound  to  her  ean  so  pleasantly  as  "  Mon- 
tague." 

*'  Or  Macalbm,  perhaps  T'  cried  Montague,  in  a  peculiar  tone.  JMo- 
nimia  coloured  violently  at  this  rude  insinuation,  and  provoked  to  de- 
fiance, haughtily  replied,  '*  perhaps  so." 

"Ob,  mighty  fine,  madam!"  cried  he,  stumping  about  in  lage, 
"  mighty  fine;  but  I  shall  know  what  to  think." 

"  Then  I  shall  afl&rd  you  liesure  to  do  so ;"  and  she  opened  the 
door,  but  suddenly  changed  colour,  and  staite<i  beck,  exclaimed  in  a 
fikint  voice,  "Macalbin,  good  heaven!" 

It  was  indeed  Norman,  who  more  embazrassed,  if  poiaible,  than 
heraelf,  was  attempting  to  explain  why  he  was  by  the  door,  when 
Williams  came  down  stain  with  some  pamphlets,  going  to  Eleenalin, 
and  apologized  for  having  detained  him. 

Monomia  instantly  retired  to  her  chamber,  covered  with  thebluahaa 
of  ingenuous  shame :  the  pride  and  delicacy  of  a  woman's  heart  upbraid- 
ing the  rashness  of  her  behaviour. 

Montague,  much  alarmed  at  the  advantage  the  young  man  might 
be  disposed  to  take  of  what  he  had  heard,  was  now  eager  to  do  away 
the  impression,  and  afifected  to  treat  the  whole  as  a  jest 

"  He !  he !  he !  Macalbin,"  said  he,  "  so  you  overheard  Monimia  and 
me  triJUng  a  little.  She  has  a  rare  spirit  ef  her  own ;  but  I  have 
always  my  own  way  in  the  end  :  though  we  make  believe  to  quarrel 
for  awhile,  she  takes  my  advice  in  every  thing.  Ta  hear  how  the 
saucy  hussey  will  talk  oS  those  she  loves  best! — for  she  has  abundance 
of  pride,  I'll  assure  you :  as  my  late  brother  used  to  say,  when  we 
heard  of  girls  making  foolish  marriages,  beUw  their  ttaiunL;  *l  am  sure 
my  Monimia  will  never  disgrace  her  fiunily,  or  her  judginent  by  sods 
a  choice.' " 

"  No  confidence  could  be  better  placed,"  said  Norman,  half  disgust- 
ed, and  half  amused  by  the  petty  cunning  of  the  pin-maker,  and  ha 
moved  as  if  to  withdraw,  for  he  had  entered  the  room. 

"  Well,  you  may  tell  Lady  Augusta  that  Mrs.  Montague  will  sea 
her  soon;  but  that  U>day  she  expects  a  particular  friend." 

Norman  went  home  indulging  feelings  he  dunt  not  venture  to  ana- 
lize,  and  anxiously  expected  Monimia  to  Eleenalin.  When  the  after- 
noon advanced,  and  she  did  not  appear,  he  became  much  more  dis- 
tressed than  the  occasion  seemed  to  justify ;  and  began  to  fear  that 
Montague  possessed  all  the  power  over  her  mind  which  he  boasted. 
Lady  Augusta  requested  him  to  read  **Tke  Task^*'  her  fovourite  poems 
he  began-— then  closed  the  book — went  to  the  beach — returned,  and 
discovered  by  his  confused  manner  of  reading,  every  i^rmptom  of  e 
wandering  mind. 

"  Norman  is  for  the  fint  time  seized  with  eamct,"  said  the  ]ady» 
smiling ;  **  there  are  two  kinds — ^ihe  acute,  and  the  chrmic — ^whidi 
attack  dififerent  constitutions.  Norman's  will,  1  foresee,  be  the  acuta. 
Its  symptoms  are  restlessness ;  jidgctivng ,-  an  inability  to  command  the 
attention  to  any  present  object ;  a  desire  of  perpetual  change,  though 
change  brings  no  relief"  Norman  smiled.  "Its  cure  is  produced  by 
gaming,  love,  war,  and  politics."  Norman  felt  his  colour  change  aa 
he  met  the  eye  of  the  lady.  "  Bat  these  are  violent,  and  oflen  dan- 
gerous remedies:  mental  and  bodily  exertion, or  a  combination  of  bolh» 
are  not  only  better,  but  more  safe." 

This  lecture  was  no  sooner  delivered,  than  the  maid  announced 
Mrs.  Montague's  boat  at  the  landing  place,  and  Nonnan  flew  to  assisK 
her  in  landing.  She  did  not  mention  the  afibir  of  the  morning ;  yet 
her  fluctuating  colour  and  averted  eye,  declared  that  it  still  held  n 
place  in  her  memoiy. 

To  Norman  her  mannen  had  never  been  so  interesting,  so  "bean- 
tiftiUy  shy." 

"  I  think,  Lady  Augusta,"  said  Flora,  laughing,  "  you  ought  to  have 
mentioned  the  society  of  Mrs.  Montague,  among  your  cures  for  aimci.** 

"  Wqs  she  not  included?"  answered  the  lady,  looking  at  Norman. 

"  Oh,  no !"  cried  Flora,  sparing  him  the  pain  of  reply,  and  withoat 
undentanding  that  look. 

Lady  Augusta,  on  a  former  meeting,  had  promised  to  gratify  her 
young  friends  with  the  stoiy  of  her  early  life. 

"  We  will  not  disturb  my  Monimia's  happy  isle  with  a  tale  of  sor- 
row," said  she,  cheerfully :  "  long  may  it  be  the  retreat  of  innocent 
pleasure.  The  young  and  the  happy  have  long  haunted  the  isle  of 
the  Druid;  I  cannot  be  the  fint  to  awaken  its  echoes  with  the  voice 
of  sadness." 

They  agreed  to  remain  for  that  evening  in  Eleenalin ;  and  Lady 
Augusta,  who  had  many  latent  inducements  to  relate  her  story,  en- 
tered on  the  namtive  of  her  sufiferings  with  the  dignified  tranquiHi^ 
of  one  who  has  risen  above  the  airy  nothings  of  mortality ;  and,  in 
cAitemplatihg  more  elevated  concerns,  obtained  a  portion  of  their 
sublimity. 

"  You  already  know  the  story  of  my  family,"  said  Lady  Augusta. 
"  Of  eight  children  I  was  the  youngest,  and  the  only  female.  I  was 
the  twin  sister  of  Norman.  I  was  consequently  the  idol  of  a  large 
and  happy  fomily — the  little  divinity  of  a  numeroiu  and  devoted  claa. 

"  My  mother  was  descended  from  that  house  which  gave  kings  to 
Scotland— a  circumstance  she  was  unwilling  to  foiget  My  btoUieffa 
were  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  exiled  royal  fomily ;  and  v^mo  I 
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lifid  attained  my  fiftcerth  retr.  it  wr«  resolved  that  I  should  be  sent 
to  France  fi>r  the  oompletion'of  my  education.  Three  of  my  brothen 
were  already  in  that  country,  and  I  was  accompanied  thither  by  my 
twin  brother  Norman."* 

'*AlaB,  ahis!"  cried  Moome — ^'^Well  can  I  remember  that  day; 
while  you  rode  down  the  glen  with  the  Chief,  your  fbuir  gallant  bro- 
then, and  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  clan.  Still  do  I  see  you  as  you 
looked  then,  taking  the  bowl  of  cream  as  you  passed  my  door.  '  You 
will  soon  forget  Glenalbin,  lady,*  said  I,  weeping,  as  great  reason  I 
had.  *  Oh,  no,  never  !*  said  you,  looking  round  the  glen  so  lovelily. 
And  no  more  you  did ;  though  it  is  the  wound  of  my  own  heart,  that 
£ir,  far  from  Glenalbin,  lie  those  that  loved  Glenalbin  as  truly  and  as 
dearly." 

Lady  Augosta  seemed  greatly  afifected  by  this  allusion  to  her  bro- 
thers. Yet  she  conquered  her  own  feelings,  to  soothe  her  venerable 
friend ;  and  when  the  curiosity  of  Moome  had  predominated  over  this 
burst  of  sorrow,  she  resumed  her  story. 

**  We  embarked  in  a  little  smuggling  vessel  on  the  coast,  and  had 
a  veiy  favourable  voyage.  In  France,  we  were  welcomed  by  many 
fxiends  of  my  mother's  fiunily,  who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  him 
they  esteemed  their  prince ;  and  carened  by  many  of  the  French  no- 
hill^,  who  remembered  that  Britain  had  been  governed  by  a  Stuart, 
and  now  saw  a  probability  of  that  family  again  recovering  their  lost 
sway.    We  were  then  on  the  eve  o£  die  fatal  1745. 

**  Norman  joined  his  brothers  in  the  army ;  and  distant,  very  distant 
fitnn  my  mind  were  the  rival  interests  of  the  houses  of  Stuart  and 
Brunswick;  for,  with  all  the  ardour  of  juvenile  feeling,  I  was  rushing 
into  the  vortex  of  Parisian  folly.  Charmed  by  the  fascination,  and 
elegance  of  the  French  nobility,  their  taste,  their  vivacity,  their  ge- 
nius; bewitched  by  that  mixture  of  splendour,  chivalry,  and  frivolity, 
so  intoxicating  to  high  toned,  but  inexperienced  minds.  I  enjoyed 
the  pleasures  of  that  gay  society  with  an  absorbing  delight;  and  fan- 
cied I  had  never  lived  but  in  France.  Moome !  I  forgot  Glenalbin ; 
but  I  was  punished  for  forgetfiilness.  That  society  still  existed, 
which  I  ftncied  contained  every  charm,  and  every  grace;  but 
I  outlived  the  capacity  of  ei^oying  its  pleasures:  I  have  outlived 
its  very  existence ! — ^In  one  short  year  I  beheld  that  structure  demo- 
lished which  it  had  taken  ages  to  rear,  to  polish,  and  to  decorate ;  and 
learned  amid  the  fluctuation  of  all  I  once  admired,  that  the  things 
which  are  to  come,  alone  are  real  and  stable-— the  reward  of  virtue — 
the  hope  of  immortality. 

"  The  generous  folly  o£  my  family  now  tempted  ruin.  The  period 
of  forty-five  was  arrived.  The  fate  of  my  father  you  all  know ;  my 
mother  did  not  long  survive  him:  in  the  same  perilous  enterprise,  I 
lost  my  elder  brothen.  Let  me  hope  that  a  time  will  come  when 
beings  of  the  same  nature,  and  the  same  destiny,  will  no  longer  de- 
stroy each  other;  and  desolate  this  &ir  earth,  whidi  was  given  them 
to  inhabit,  in  settling  the  mere  question  whether  this  man  or  the  other 
ahall  be  called  their  king. 

.  "My  situation  was  now  gready  altered :  of  my  feelings  I  will  not 
speak.  I  was  dependent  on  a  lady  related  to  my  mother,  who  is  well- 
known  in  the  history  of  those  times,  as  a  woman  of  political  intrigue, 
and  a  partizan  of  the  houso  of  Stuart.  She  was  a  zealous  Catholic, 
without  the  feelings  of  devotion ;  tenacious  of  appearances,  yet  desti- 
tute of  reason  or  sound  principle.  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  regarded 
with  a  sentiment  of  preference  by  the  heir  of  a  powerful  French 
family;  but  my  heart,  nearly  broken  by  the  misfortune  of  my  family, 
was  tiien  fint  soothed  and  charmed  by  the  auction  of  him,  who  after- 
wards became  my  husband  and  I  rejected  the  addresses  of  his  rival. 

"  My  patroness,  who  had  negotiated  this  marriage  treaty  with  infi- 
nite dexterity,  unknown  even  to  the  family  of  this  infatuated  young 
man,  was  enraged  at  my  folly  and  presumption.  That  a  destitute  girl 
of  seventeen  should  have  a  will — ^nay,  assert  that  will,  and  reject  a 
■plendid  alliance,  which  was  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of 
her  native  prince — seemed  truly  astonishing!  I  was  then  of  the  age 
to  admire  kings ;  but  I  even  then  thought  the  happiness  of  a  whole 
life  too  much  to  sacrifice  to  loyalty. 

**  I  was  sent  to  a  convent,  that  in  solitude  I  might  leom  to  bend  my 
will  to  my  interest,  and  the  wishes  of  my  friends.  De  Valmont,  for 
10  was  the  man  who  became  my  husband  called,  joined  his  regiment 
He  was  altogether  dependent  on  his  family,  and  we  could  only  hope 
for  better  times.  Meanwhile,  I  was  contented ;  for  I  had  the  conso- 
lation of  his  letten,  and  a  solitude  where  I  could  weep  in  peace. 

"I  had  lived  three  months  in  the  convent. of  English  Benedictine 
nuns,  when  I  was  one  day  surprised  by  a  visit  from  my  patroness. 
She  took  me  home  with  her;  she  was  all  courtesy  and  kindness,  and 
instead  of  renewing  the  old  topic,  assured  me  that  my  charms  were 
worthy  of  a  more  brilliant  destiny. 

"  Next  day  was  Sunday,  and  after  her  public  rooming  devotions 
were  over,  she  presided  at  my  toilet  with  anxiety  as'  troublesome,  as 
to  me  k  was  inexplicable.  When  my  dressing  was  finished  to  her 
satisfaction,  we  droyo  to  Versailles,  and  on  the  way  she  informed  me 
that  she  had  obtained  a  place  for  me  in  the  household  of  the  Duchea 

De ;  and  that  I  was  on  thi*  evening  to  thank  the  king  for  my 

appointment  in  his. private  cabinet. 

"I  had  no  ambition  of  becoming  a  courtier;  yet  desolate  and  de- 
pendent as  I  was,  ([  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  advantage  f  must 

tronage  of  the  Duchess.    I  was,  however,  ever* 
wed  at  the  idea  of  encountering  the  splendoun 
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the  monarch,  wheft  the  court  hunted  at  Fontainblcnn.  My  Hichlnnd 
garb  had  attracted  attention;  atid  a  transient  compliment  aflerwarda 
repeated  to  my  patroness,  made  her  see  the  king  at  my  feet,  and  at 
her  own  power,  wealth  and  honoura.  A  party  that  was  become  dis- 
gusted with  the  insolence  of  the  reigning  favourite,  whom  they  at 
once  hated,  despised,  and  courted,  were  anxious  to  have  a  counter^ 
poise  to  her  power;  and  afler  many  intrigues,  the  important  audience 
was  obtained.  I  alone  was  ignorant  of  its  nature.  I  thank  God  that 
I  was  bom  in  a  country  where  the  sovereign  has  no  patronage  to 
tempt  the  luxurious  and  needy  to  become  unprincipled  and  base.  I 
had  been  educated  in  innocence  and  honour,  and  was  slow  to  believe 
in  that  debasing  profligacy  which  characterised  many  of  the  nobility 
of  France.  It  seemed  a  libel  on  human  nature  to  think  that  motherSr 
husbands,  and  brothen,  had  waited  the  issue  of  an  interview  like- 
mine ;  trembling  lest  the  daughter,  the  wife,  or  the  sister,  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  captivate  the  kin§.    Yet  it  was  true  as  strange. 

"  When  the  terrible  moment  arrived,  my  patroness,  as  much  agitated 
as  mj'self,  exhorted  me  to  exert  all  my  talents  to  captivate  the  mo- 
narch; and  assured  me  that  if  I  succeeded  in  interesting  him,  the  De 
Valmont  family  would  receive  with  open  arms,  and  my  brothen  ob* 
tain  any  rank  they  chose.  Tmth  now  flashed  on  my*  mind — tean  of* 
indignation  started  to  my  eyes,  and  I  was  about  to  upbraid  her  for  the 
treachery  she  had  practised,  when  the  king  was  heard  to  approach. 
As  she  flew  out,  clasping  her  hands,  in  the  attitude  of  supplication,  ha 
entered  by  a  private  door ;  and  unable  to  articulate,  I  threw  myself 
at  his  feet,  to  entreat  his  i»otection  and  pity.  He  raised  me.  up; 
seemed  to  compassionate  m^  alarm,  which  I  doubt  not,  he  imputed  ta 
the  awfiilness  of  majesty,  and  said  a  few  words  to  soothe  me.  An. 
awkward  silence  ensued,  while  I  sat  pale  and  trembling;  only  kept 
from  insensibility  by  my  peculiar  situation. 

''The  king  had  little  of  the  gallantry  of  a  Frenchman.  He  war 
accustomed  to  be  wooed,  and  I  had  neither  the  inclination  nor  the- 
power  to  captivate.  Somo  very  silly  questions  on  his  part,  answered 
by  monosylables  on  mine,  ended  the  interview.  He  graciously  sa- 
luted me,  and  retired,  saying  I  should  hear  from  him  in  the  foUowinf^ 
week. 

"Indignation  restrained  the  tean  which  oflended  delicacy  haJ 
drawn  to  my  eyes.  I  joined  my  false  friend ;  who,  judging  from  m|f 
sullen  appearance  that  all  her  expectations  were  frustrated,  loaded  tub 
with  abuse,  and  bitterly  accused  me  of  folly  and  ingratitudes  I  heard 
her  in  silence. 

*'  Afler  midnight,  the  person  who,  next  to  herself,  was  most  inte- 
rested in  my  success,  arrived  from  Versailles.     He  had  seen  the  kin^ 
at  his  couche.    The  king  had  found  me  naive,  but  charming:  he  sent 
me  his  picture,  and  appointed  a  second  interview.    I  will  not  disgusfc 
my  young  friends  with  the  inde-cent  joy  of  this  profligate  pair.    I  waa 
now  as  much  flattered  and  caressed,  as  I  had  been  upbraided  and  re* 
proached;  and  every  supposed  objection  was  overmled,  by  a  solemn 
assurance  that  my  hotiout  would  be  saved,  by  an  immediate  marriage 
with  any  young  nobleman  about  the  court,  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
meet  my  approbation.    Such  conversation  was  unworthy  o£  reply. 
Next  day  I  communicated  my  situation  to  be  Valmont,  who  fortu^ 
nately  was  in  Paris.     His  feelings  I  need  not  describe,  for  he  was  a 
lover,  and  a  man  of  honour.   My  brothen  were  in  very  distant  places.. 
I  had  no  friend  on  whom  I  could  rely  but  myself;  yet  I  could  not. 
consent  to  the  union  he  urged,  certain  as  I  was  that  it  must  min  him 
with  his  family,  and  draw  upon  him  the  displeasure  of  the  court;  yetc 
the  necessity  of  taking  some  decisive  measure  was  every  momeiU. 
more  nrgent:  I  resolved  to  seek  shelter  and  safely  in  my  native  glen^ 
England  did  not  war  on  women;  and  I  determined  to  throw  myselC 
on  the  generosity  of  my  countrymen.    We  escaped  from  Paris^and 
De  Valmont  accompanied  me  to  the  coast '  No.w  came  the  moment 
of  perhaps  an  eternal  separation.    Hitherto  I  had  resisted  his  impas- 
sioned pleadings,  and  the  no  less  powerful  importunities  of  my  ovm 
heart :  but  now  that  the  time  for  resolution  and  fortitude  was  come, 
I  was  dissolved  in  tenderness  and  tean.     Seldom,  my  dear  young 
friends,  are  the  bands  of  ardent  attachment  entwined  by  Uie  finger 

of  pmdence;  yet  the  objections  which  opposed  our  union the  very 

necessity  of  renouncing  our  ill-starred  love—determined  our  choice, 
and  hastened  the  consummation  of  our  fete.  Deeply  did  we  expiato 
our  mutual  error.  The  moment  of  separation  became  thM  of  destiny. 
De  Vahnont  had  escorted  me  to  Dieppe,  as  the  wedded  partner  of  hia 
life :  I  returned  with  him  to  Paris. 

"My  husband  was  the  younger  son  of  a  veiy  powerful  French 
family.     His  rank  was  as  far  beyond  my  hopes  as  my  wishes ;  for  I 
loved  him  for  himself    His  mother,  the  haughtiest  woman  of  her  ■ 
time,  was  a  native  of  Spain.    In  both  kingdoms  his  ccmnexicMis  wera 
equally  powerful ;  and  there  was  no  rank  in  the  army,  the  cabinet^ 
or  the  church,  to  which,  through  Uieir  interest,  he  might  not  have 
aspired.    His  elder  brother  had  already  succeeded  to  the  tides  and 
estates  of  the  family,  but  the  chevalier  was  expected  to  raise  himself; 
to  fame  by  his  sword,  and  to  fortune  by  a  lucrative  alliance :  he  had! 
ever  been  die  favourite  of  his  mother.    The  future  fortunes  of  her. 
eldest  son  had  never  excited  either  fear  or  hope :  he  was  bom  a  noble-- 
man,  and  was  likely  to  descend  to  the  grave  the  same  privileged  and* 
negative  character ;  but  De  Valmont's  was  another  destiny ;  he  was 
the  man  whose  heroism  and  talents  were  to  reach  those  heights  oC 
ambition  round  which  her  Jhaughty  spirit  continually  hovered.    Tha 
count  vras  the  representative  of  the  family  honours,  but  the  chevalicr 
was  her  fen*— the  instmment  of  her  ambition. 
-  Eagerly  had  ahe  watched  dw  dev^lopmeDt  of  hit  ehanettr. 
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duoaf  to  cultivate  his  talents,  and  stimulate  his  ambition  {  with  pride 
she  observed  the  masculine  energy  of  his  mind,  with  pleasure  the 
itilletic  ibna  and  htty  deportment  of  a  Spanish  cavalier.  All  her 
intri^oin^  talents  were  exerted  for  the  advancement  of  this  much-loved 
•on ;  I  wasikted  to  thwart  plans  interwoven  with  the  very  constitution 
df  her  mind,  and  on  me  was  exhausted  her  remorseless  vengeance. 

"  Her  tx>nnexion  with  the  court  of  Madrid  rendered  her  a  very  use- 
Ad  agent  id  the  cabinet  of  Versailles :  she  directed  the  force  of  a  mas- 
^euline  intellect  to  advance  the  oblique  designs  of  an  intriguing  statee- 
Ikiaii,  and  her  sudcess,  like  her  influence,  was  unbounded.  The  en- 
dianting  softness  and  fine  sensibilities  which  adorn  the  forainine 
character,  were  lost  amid  the  dark  intrigues  of  fiiction.  The  oontem- 
fdation  of  suffering,  cruelty,  and  crime,  had  blunted  her  natural  sym- 
pathies, while  the  perpetual  necessity  of  mean  compliance,  and  the 
substitution  of  political  expediency  for  honour  and  justice,  had  debased 
A  ntind  once  iotty  ui  its  principles,  and  generous  in  its  feelings. 

"  My  husband  was  but  too  well  acquainted  with  the  violent  cha- 
Mctet  of  his  mother,  and  he  anxiously  concealed  our  rash  union,  till 
ftand  had  gained  him  friends  who  might'  protect  us  from  her  power 
Atid  her  vengeance.  He  conducted  me  to  an  old  and  tenantless  ch&- 
tteu  in  the  Upper  Limosin,  and  gave  me  as  much  of  his  society  as 
Inilitary  duty  and  the  mandate  of  his  mother  (who  soon  remarked  his 
frequent  abaences)  would  permit  This  feting  period  was  the  short, 
bright  noon  of  my  existence.  The  visits  of  my  husband  abundant^ 
fepaid  the  splendour  and  gaiety  I  had  abandoned,  and  recoaoiled  me 
to  the  solitude  his  tfociety  alone  enlivened. 

"  The  chAteau  and  the  domain  on  which  it  stood  belonged  to  a 
6lMid  and  brother-oflicer  of  De  Valmont's.  The  grey-headed  concierge 
l^rho  managed  the  domain,  and  inhabited  the  chiteau  with  his  good 
old  wife,  were  my  sole  companions.  They  amused  me  with  stories 
of  their  former  masters,  and  I  delighted  to  think  them  the  Moome  and 
Pipef  of  a  Highland  iiunily.  The  good  cure  of  the  adjacent  parish 
was  my  pnly  visitor.  Though  our  religions  difiered,  he  was  mild  and 
tolerant :  he  delighted  U>  amuse  us  vfiik  little  stories  of  his  bees»  his 
plants,  and  his  children — for  so  he  named  his  parishioners ;  or  to  ele- 
vate and  soothe  our  minds  with  the  consolations  of  his  faith.  Such 
were  my  companions ;  but  when  De  Valmont  arrived,  how  forcibly, 
in  those  halcyon  days,  did  I  feel  that  solitude,  shared,  enlivened, 
brightened  l^  the  object  of  our  dearest  aflections,  excels  all  the  society 
the  world  can  aflbrd. 

"  Vou  have  all  heard  of  the  singular  beauty  of  the  province  which 
I  then  inhabited.  France !  gay  region  of  my  youthful  hopes !  still 
does  my  heart  cling  round  thee !  Still  does  the  eye  of  memory  linger 
on  the  dark  magnificent  chestnut  woods  which  crowned  the  chAteau 
St  Mar — ^the  vine-clad  slopes— the  beautifhl  streams  weeping  round 
the  steep  lawn,  and  winding  through  meadows  of  the  richest  verdure ! 
Still  do  I  pause  with  complacent  feeHngs  on  the  variegated  land- 
icape  of  that  lovely  land,  where  the  loaded  vine-branch  twines  round 
the  olive  and  the  pomegranate,  and  the  ripening  com  rustles  the 
tpple-blossom. 

**  I  had  been  married  about  six  months,  when  in  a  bright  evening 
.towards'the  end  of  autumn,  I  strolled  along  the  .avenue  which  led 
ftotn  the  ch&teau  to  the  highway,  expecting  the  arrival  of  De  Valmont 
Insensibly  I  wandered  on,  attracted  by  a  group  of  lively  peasants,  e»> 
gaged  in  the  primitive  labour  of  treading  out  the  com.  They  were 
All  talking  of  the  arrival  of  a  stranger,  who  for  some  days  had  remained 
At  the  little  auberge  of  the  neighbouring  village,  and  who  seemed 
anxious  for  concealment  I  became  alanned  for  the  safoty  of  my 
husband,  yet  I  knew  not  what  to  foar,  and  hastened  home,  torturing 
my  fimcy  to  every  form  of  eviL  When  old  Blanche  entered  with 
lights,  I  requested  her  to  take  them  away^~-'  I  will  not  sufler  you 
16  make  night  till  he  come,'  said  I.  His  coming  brought  endless  night 
"  By  the  light  of  the  moonbeams  that  quivered  through  the  mingling 
h<Miey-suckle  and  jessamine  which  embowered  my  casement,  I  spread 
the  supper-table  with  wine  and  fruit ;  I  placed  Pe  Valmont's  chair 
opposite  my  own.  Fond  fool!  my  idol  was  made  the  instrument  of 
toy  pumshment!  Midnight  came  without  De  Valmont  On  that 
calm  night,  and  at  that  still  hour,  I  listened  with  that  intense,  ago- 
nizing anxiety,  which  converts  the  throbbing  of  the  heart  and  the 
beating  of  the  temples,  into  distant  voices  and  approaching  foet  At 
limeB  I  struggled  with  these  overpowering  feelings.  I  tried  to  beguile 
fhe  time  wim  singing,  and  to  sooth  down  my  feelings  by  the  nameless 
lots  to  which  the  unhappy  have  recoune. 

**  *  When  I  have  sung,  Och,  ock,  vm  rahmi,  he  will  surely  be  ar- 
rived,' thought  I.  Eternity  cannot  efibce  the  terrible  association 
formed  in  my  mind  with  tluit  sorrow-breathing  melody.  I  heard  a 
distant  noise — ^it  was  not  my  own  heart,  yet  that  throbbed  wiMly^— I 
heard  the  trampling  of  hones,  the  angry  voices  of  men*  and  the  dash 
of  sWords. 

"  I  flew  towards  ike  place  whence  it  proceeded,  the  wood  echoing 
to  my  screams.  1  found  my  husband  supporting  in  his  an»  the  bleed- 
ing body  of  a  gentleman.  His  clothes  were  covered  with  blood ;  bat 
When  he  had  hastily  assured  me  of  his  own  safety,  and  conjured  me 
to  retire,  I  became  more  tranquil,  and  the  courage  of  humanity  made 
me  eager  to  assist  the  dying  man.^— liG?  wot  my  twMrctker  ! 

"With  the  wild  shriek  that  accompanied  this  fatal  recognition, 
■ensibiUty  left  me.  Had  that  stupor  been  the  sleep  of  death,  1  would 
have  died  ere  1  had  known  mortal  sorrow ;  for  till  then  I  was  a  stmn* 
far  to  ramorse.  But  I  was  reserved  for  the  evil  to  come  >-4  learned 
^t  the  wedded,  loved,  idoliied  pactner  of  my  heart  wia  tha  rnudeiw 
ofiBgrtaodMrl    StiUIliTad. 


"  When  the  edbits  of  Blanche  and  the  unhappy  Do  Valmont  had 
recalled  me  to  maddening  recollection,  I  burst  finmi  them,  and  flew  to 
my  brother.  I  threw  myself  before  him— I  prayed  him  to  pity  ne  * 
to  pardon  me  I  to  live  for  me !  Life  was  ebbing  fest— but  the  stna^ 
passion  of  his  soul  gave  his  countenance  a  ghastly  energy.  Coatempt, 
hatred,  and  scorn  diot  from  the  dim  eye :  revenge  and  indignatka 
pointed  to  me  its  last  withering  glance.  He  tore  himself  fiom  my 
emtoice  With  supernatural  violence :  with  the  efibrts,  his  wounda  bum 
out ;  and  muttenng  curses  on  me,  he  expired  in  agoiqr. 

*'  My  errors  are  renounced,  repented,  wad  forgiven,"  continued  Lady 
Augusta,  mildly ;  *'  I  feel  the  blest  assursnce  of  Heaven's  peace,  in 
the  serenity  of  my  soul ;  but  memory  shudden  as  I  still  behold  the 
curse  that  lurked  in  the  dying  eye  of  Norman :  an  eternity  of  momenfti 
like  that  might  realixe  the  dread  punishment  of  the  reprobate  of  Ood! 
This  was  but  the  prelude  to  my  misery;  for  he  who  sympathised  in 
my  grief  and  my  remorse-^he  who  soothed  my  Ti^p'"b  for  the  loss  of 
my  brother — he  was  that  brother's  murderer. 

*' At  the  commencement  of  this  fetal  period,  I  retained  my  senses. 
This  was  my  direst  punishment  Horrible  state !  when  a  creatnie 
endowed  with  the  best  attribute  of  an  immortal  mind,  welcomea  mad- 
ness as  a  relKige  from  misery  toOQl  ^ztramo-  Yet  iaine  waa  aadnass! 
but  it  had  method— mine  was  despair,  but  it  had  activity!  Eveiy 
feculty  of  my  mind,  with  new  and  overpowering  vehemence,  admi» 
istered  to  the  phrensy  of  my  soul !  My  heart  was  divided  against 
itself.  The  Uood  of  nature  rolling  through  my  veins  thirsted  for  veo- 
gcnnoe.  Now  I  could  have  plunged  a  dagger  into  the  heart  of  an 
brother's  murderer,  and  in  a  few  moments  my  wild  feelings,  exhaustsi 
by  their  internal  struggle,  would  subside  into  softaiess  and  pity.  I 
would  turn,  and  weep  on  the  bosom  of  my  husbuid. 

"  Thus,  love  and  hatred,  revenge  and  compassion,  fondness  and  i» 
morse,  predominated  in  my  soul  with  agonizing  altemalion,  till  the 
powen  of  nature  shrunk  fhim  the  dai^  wimmuning  of  my  diatimctad 
spirit    I  sunk  into  lingering  disease. 

•*  De  Valmont  was  comparatively  guiltless  of  my  brother's  death. 
I  gave  the  wound  which  struck  deepest  Norman  had  never  seen  ray 
husband.  Our  letters  had  not  reached  him.  He  was  made  acquainted 
with  my  elopement  by  the  distorted  and  felse  representaiions  of  an 
artful  woman,  panting  for  vengeance.  He  discovered  my  residence, 
watched  the  arrival  of  my  husband,  compelled  him  to  defend  himself 
and  fell  the  lint  victim  of  my  rash  imprudence. 

**  De  Valmont's  confidential  servant  was  akne  acquainted  with  the 
manner  of  Norman's  death.  He  religiously  kept  the  secret  we  thought 
not  of  eiuoining ;  and  when  wonder  and  curiosity  had  exhausted  them- 
selves, the  murdered  Englishman  was  forgotten.  Religion  forbade 
his  burial  in  consecrated  ground.  He  was  buried  in  the  wood  of 
ch&teau  St  Mar.  Terrible  days,  and  nights  more  dreadful,  did  I  sit 
on  that  grave,  cursing  the  hour  of  my  birth,  and  invoking  the  indi^ 
nant  spirit  of  my  brother.  At  this  time  I  allowed  myseff  to  eheriA 
the  idea  of  suicide.  I  brooded  over  the  time,  the  place,  the  raamm 
of  my  catastrophe  with  gloomy  delight  and  savage  reeolutian :  when 
I  had  given  birth  to  my  infant;  at  the  hour  of  niidnighton  the  grave 
of  Noraaan,  I  would  seek  a  refuge  from  despair  in  death." 

A  slight  spasm  contracted  the  features  of  Lady  Augusta  as  she 
spoke ;  her  audience  were  drowned  in  tean :  she  seemed  in  mental 
prayer :  then  clasping  her  hands,  she  exclaimed,  **  Oh,  proud  and  re- 
bellious wretch !  who  thought  to  elude  the  punishment  of  error  by 
throwing  off  mortality;  to  escape  the  dread  presence  of  that  God  who 
filleth  all  space,  by  madly  *  rushing  on  the  thick  bosses  of  his  buckler.* 
This  I  must  ever  consider  as  the  guiltiest  time  of  my  life-— I  have  since 
lived  long;  and  Heaven  has  given  me  fortitude  to  Bay»  *A11  my  ap- 
pointsd  days  will  I  wait  till  my  change  come.' 

**  I  was  spared  for  repentance,  llie  habitual  image  of  death,  and 
all  its  attendant  circumstances,  by  amusing  my  attention,  reccmdled 
me  to  life.  I  thought  I  had  straiiied  my  courage  to  die  sticking^place, 
and  the  sufibrings  I  had  the  reaolution  to  tormiiuite,  I  found  fortitude 
to  endure.  Thus  did  I  presumptuously  reason.  But  the  smiles,  the 
helpless  innocence  of  my  new-bom  infent  soon  inspired  me  widi 
more  humanized  feelings,  and  awakened  in  my  heart  a  new  sense  of 
enjoyment  Slowly  I  became  tranquil—happy  I  could  never  be.  At 
least,  I  hoped  so ;  and  every  emotion  of  pleasure  that  lightened  my 
mind,  I  bitterly  dismissed,  as  incompatible  with  the  endless,  useless 
grief  I  owed  to  the  memory  of  my  brother. 

"  The  manly  sorrow  of  De  Valmont  far  exceeded  mine :  his  was 
the  contrition  of  a  pure  and  tender  heart — the  deep,  lasting,  hidden 
regret  of  a  well-regulated,  but  keenly  feeling  mind :  mine  was  the 
impotent  rage  of  vengeance,  the  knawing  of  remorw,  and  the  nnoon- 
trullable  efl^on  of  nature's  bleeding  sympathies.  After  the- death  of 
Norman,  my  husband  never  lefl  me.  Time,  the  mighty  magician  to 
whom  all  things  are  possible,  assuaged  our  sorrows.  We  wept  our 
mutual  misfortune  together,  and  the  blood  of  Nora^an  seemed  even  to 
cement  our  union.  /" 

"  The  serenity  in  which  our  days  now  flowed  \ap,  aided  by  pensive 
regrets  for  an  event  which  time  could  never  rem^y,  determined  De 
Valmont  to  abandon  all  his  splendid  prospects,  anil  to  choose  a  life  of 
retirement  I  was  fond  to  enthusiasm  of  this  plam.  It  promised  all 
of  happiness  I  could  now  hope  to  enjoy — the  connant  society  tif  my 
husband.  He  alone  could  share  the  sentimentslwhich  fllled  my 
heart,  and  would  accompany  me  to  the  grave.  It  ^vas  neceaaary  that 
De  Valmont  ahould  make  a  joumej^to  Paris,  in  ff  uiherance  of  oar 
intended  scheme  of  retirement  to  my  native  land.    ?  An  unacoountable 
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of  hjf  friends  and  the  anxiety  of  hit  motlMr,  though  he  had  often  ae- 
■ured  her  of  his  welfiure.  His  presumption  in  nising  his  thou^ts  to 
a  woman  the  '  king  delighted  to  honour,'  was  whispsrod  in  P&iis,  and 
it  was  a  matter  of  course  in  that  country  to  conclude  diat  he  was  ex- 
piating his  crime  in  soyne  distant  BastUe.  His  mother  alone  knew 
better ;  though  the  fidelity  of  his  friend,  and  the  ohscurity  of  our  re- 
treat, made  it  imj^ossible  for  even  her  arts  to  discover  us.  But  now 
he  was  seen  in  Paris.  Deaify  as  he  loved  his  own  child,  could  he 
leave  his  countiy  without'  once  seeix^  the  mother  who  had  carried 
him  in  her  bosom?  He  was  transmitting  his  property  to  England. 
The  suspicions  of  the  countess  were  roused— her  toils  were  round  us 
■  letlois  were  intercepted— senranto  were  hribed ;  and  it  was  disoo- 
ireied  that  he  had  a  wife  and  a  son  in  a  distant  province.  The  rage 
of  the  haughty  woman  was  scarcely  equal  to  her  disappointment — 
fiot  I  was  a  strangeii — friendless— a  Protestant— and  consequently  not 
the  2e^  wile  of  her  son.  Hope  again  sprung  up:  the  counten 'tram- 
pled on  impossibilitieB^'  and  oiderad  her  carriage  fo  the  minister'a 
Imitating  the  cautioa  of  De  Valmont,  she  studiously  concealed  the 
inlbrmaiion  she  had  so  meanly  aoquired,  till  her  plans  were  matured 
and  her  vengeance  complete.  Perhaps  some  remaining  goodness  made 
her  anxious  to  retain  the  respect  of  ^ar  son ;  while  she  plotted  his 
Biiseiy  and  dishonour,  she  wished  to  retain  his  regard ;  and  sufiered 
him  to  leave  the  capital  unmolestod. 

*«  He  flew  to  me  on  the  wings  of  aflection:  we  had  met,  never,  ne- 
ver  to  pert  again.  A  little  week  would  place  us  b^ond  the  reach  o£ 
virienoe,  if  any  were  intended ;  and  with  endearing  confidence  we 
arranged  the  manner  of  our  future  simple  life.  Hope  again  shed  her 
aoft  bright  tints  on  the  picture  which  fency  drew.  We  spoke  of  this 
glen,  of  this  isle,  of  a  life  of  domestic  pleasure— elegance,  without 
wealth— plentyr,  without  profusion— Mtiiement,  without  gkiom — ^hum- 
ble, but  feithfnl  friends— afieetioQate  and  amiable  children. 

« <My  mother  will  paidon  me  when  she  knows  our  story,'  said  De 
Vdmont ;  and  he  retired  at  an  early  hour,  fatigued  by  a  long  lide—- 
With  our  little  Norman  slumbering  on  his  bosom,  be  sunk  to  quiet 
repose.  The  perturbation  of  spirits  ooeasioned  by  his  arrival  took  from 
me  all  inclination  to  sleeps  and  I  sat  1^  the  bedside,  gaxing  on  the 
treasure  of  my  doting  heart 

'*  The  rattling  of  carriage-wheeh,  hoame  voices,  and  a  loud  knock- 
ing at  the  gate,  filled  me  with  great  ahurm*  My  prophetic  heart  told 
me  aU :  five  of  those  legalised  rufibns»  whose  grim  visages  are  the 
index  to  their  dark  character— those  brutal  execuiionem  of  a  despot's 
wanriafe,  entered  our  chamber.  De  Vaknont  started  up^  and  seiied 
his  sword. 

"A  learede^oacha  announced  his  fete :  he  was  the  king's  prisoner, 
lifeless  was  I  torn  from  his  arms— I  never  saw  him  more ! 

"Ketuning  sense  resiorsd  me  to  that  mental  agony  which  I  blessed 
■B  the  welcome  aasarance  of  approaching  deadt  When  a  few  minutes 
had  elapsed,  I  remembered  my  chdU.  I  had  iMt  seen  him  in  the  aims 
of  De  Vahnont,  clasping  his  litde  hands,  and  imploring  the  haid-hearted 
ones  fer 'Graces /NMtrJIoiMii.'  It  was  the  prayer  I  hod  taught  hnn 
to  repeat  at  the  grave  of  his  nncla  I  hmged  to  take  from  h»  little 
Jlips  die  lingering  kiss  of  his  father.  My  chiU  also  was  gone!  And 
now  was  my  miseiy  complete  as  die  lemaneless  cruelty  of  my  de- 
stroyer! Joy  has  its  limits;  but  the  human  mind,  the  young  mind 
knows  not  its  own  capacities  fer  sufifoiing.  I  fancied  that  mine  touched 
OB  the  utmost  veige  of  mortal  endurance  at  die  deodi  of  my  brother. 
But  now — Oh  I  the  deep^  deep^  overpowering  agony  of  those  momeniB 
when  die  distracted  mind  hes  wandered  firom  die  enjoyment  of  reason, 
and  not  yet  reached  die  bliss  of  madnsso!  When  no  tear  cools  die 
burning  eye— when  no  sigh  relieves,  the  snfibeating  bosom— when 
sonows  crowd  round  the  heart  in  overwhelmiag  conoentntioo— when 
frightful  visions  gleam  on  the  sight— when  die  biain  grows  dizxy, 
whUe  intervals  of  hideous  sense  deepen  its  hMvers.  This  state  was 
nine;  this  wiM,  indescribable  state,  in  which  die  mind  feels  (if  I  may 
so  speak)  all  the  excmoiadng  pangs  of  die  souVs  diixst 

"  You  are  gready  aftcted,  my  kind  yoBDg  friends.  Jtisaproofof 
tte  exeeUenee  of  your  natures.  Yetl  wduM  rekte,  not  aiy  sttfierings, 
biit  die  punisbment  of  my  enrois.  I  had  led  a  son  from  his  modier's 
arms  peilups  I  deserved  to  lose  my  own.  I  still  cleaved  to  my 
idols— so  I  was  peimitted  to  sonow  fer  dieir  kas  as  one  who  had  no 
hope.  Do  not  weep  fer  me,  my  sweet  Manmiia;  yon  now  see  me 
calm,  soodied,  confiding— and  able  to  say,  «It  is  OMd  fer  me  that  I 
have  been  afifficted.' 

"As  die  paroxysm  of  mental  suOerii^  abated,  I  began  to  ferm  some 
ptens  fer  die  future.  I  was  still  surnwnded  by  die  emMsaries  of  die 
oonntese,  who  infermed  me  that  the  dievaher  was  in  the  hands  of  hm 
Attily,  till  meanues  had  been  taken  to  dim^ve  his  illegal  mairiage. 
Advenily  had  now  emptied  her  qaiver  agaiut  me.  I  was  not  only 
iwetched,but  dashonoured.  Maaey  was  (tiered  me,  on  condition  of 
lehnngfiom  France.  Though  my  heart  wm  broken,  my  spirit  was 
anUhrftyandnnconquerabla  I  vindictively  spumed  die  meaiMouled 
agent  ofihe  woman  who  dared  to  adcufaite  die  price  of  n^  honour, 
and  to  ofler  a  sordid,  beggarly  compeuation  for  my  hmband's  and  my 
nfim's  love.  ' 

-  Hitherto  I  had  retained  some  feeling  of  respect  fer  die  modwr  of 
De  Vahnont;  but  every  evU  psssion  of  my  nature  wm  roused  hf  Htm 
•ttem^  to  hishoQour  me,  and  n^  soul  was  filled  widi  die  meet  malig- 
haired— the  most  uBcontrottafale  desire  of  venceanee.  Akmeand 
'  I  jonmeyed  to  Paria  Widk  the  wildness  of  a  maniac  I 
myself  into  die  salooit  of  dm  oomiem;  my  fean  were  kst  in 
ly  thttid  Mtd  wM  umiii  Tiith  iMti'i 


I  raved  like  a  lionem  robbed  of  her  young— I  was  nerved  bv  diose 
powerful  energies  which  rouses  the  feeblest  animal  to  attack  (he  ifio^t 
ferocbus.  What  had  a  mother  to  fear,  who  pleaded  fer  a  child— a 
wife,  who  entreated  for  the  husband  of  her  heart?  For  a  few  mlnut* 
all  was  confusion.  I  touched — nay,  I  shook  the  guilty  soul  of  dmt 
merciless  woman ;  but  I  confirmed  her  cruel  purpose.  On  this  even- 
ing, 08  it  happened,  her  hotel  was  splendidly  illuminated  fer  an  enter- 
tainment in  honour  of  the  royal  mistress.  The  company  were  begin- 
ning to  arrive :  repeatedly  riie  ordered  me  to  begone.  Whither  could 
I  go  7  I  threw  myself  at  her  feet— t  humbled  myself  before  her— I 
Mitreated  to  have  but  my  child  restored,  and  I  would  renounce  ttiy 
husband !  Qh,  die  obduracy  of  that  heart,  which  could  resist  my 
prayer !  But  my  upbraidings  still  rankled  in  ber*s.  She  furiously 
struck  down  my  supplicating  bands,  whUe  she  exclaimed,  <No!  not  if 
the  litde  wretch  could  save  your  soul  from  perdition !'  At  the  same 
instant  a  group  of  company  entered  the  brilliant  saloon,  and  she  called 
loudly  to  her  servants  to  foree  out  the  mad-woman.  Surely,  sorely,  I 
was  indeed  frantic,  ere  Heaven  permitted  me  to  raise  my  desperate 
hand  against  the  life  its  mercy  had  bestowed.  With  supernatural 
energy  I  burst  from  the  servants,  and  snatching  a  goitleman's  itwoid 
from  its  scabbard,  aimed  at  her  heart  Daily,  hourly,  do  I  thank 
Heaven  that  my  soul  was  spared  the  guilt  of  blood.  My  uncod- 
trolled  passions  had  hurried  me  towards  a  dreadful  goal,  but  my  am 
was  held  back. 

*'  From  long  deep  midnight  of  the  soul  I  at  length  emerged.  As 
reason  returned,  I  remembered  that  I  had  been  a  wife  and  a  mother. 
But  four  years  had  elapsed :  my  child  was  no  more-— my  husband  was 
married !  A  written  instrument,  which  announced  the  dissolution  of 
my  marriage,  confirmed  the  latter*  statement ;  of  the  former  I  had 
painful  confiimation.  With  De  Valmonc  I  renounced  the  world.  I 
ought  to  say,  itfortook  me.  I  was  still  young,  but  I  sickened  at  life. 
My  earthly  destiny  was  already  accorafAished.  The  world  had  been 
to  me  a  vale  of  tears,  and  I  was  forced  to  turn  my  eyes  on  the  bright 
vista  that  was  opening  beyond  it  I  hoped  that  1  had  not  long  to  Uve, 
and  that  when  I  died,  De  Valmont  would  pity  and  regret  me.  Long, 
very  long,  did  these  bitter  and  perverse  thoughts  ding  to  my  mindr 
but  J  Uved  to  subdue  them. 

**  The  dark  period  of  my  life  was  passed  in  a  large  gloomy  building, 
among  the  mountains  of  Catalonia,  belonging  to  the  Spanish  estates  of 
the  countess.  As  I  began  to  recover,  I  found  that  I  was  watched  more  and 
more  stricdy ;  and  this  alone,  I  believe,  inspired  me  first  with  impatience 
of  restraint,  and  then  with  the  desire  of  liberty.  I  acquired  ai  much 
of  the  Catalan  tongue  as  enabled  me  to  converse  with  the  solitary  PVia- 
nean  shepherd  I  sometimes  met  in  the  course  of  my  permitted  rambles 
through  the  sublime  solitudes  around  me. 

"A  countryman  of  ouis  has  said  that  Highlanders,  pipes,  Uue  bon- 
nets, and  oat-meal  are  to  be  found  in  the  mountains  of  Auveigne,  Soft- 
bia,  and  Catalonia ;  and  I  shall  add,  that  wherever  Highlanders  are  to 
be  found,  there  are  warm  affections,  good  feith,  and  generosity. 

**  Why  should  I  occupy  your  happy  hours  with  the  story  of  my  life's 
vicissitudes?    Long,  veiy  long,  1  preyed  for 

'A  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness,' 

and  at  length  I  obtained  ray  wish.  Poor,  and  a  heretic  as  I  was,  my 
sonows  afllected  the  mountain  shepheid,  and  he  assisted  me  to  escape. 
I  got  to  BorcdoBB,  and  from  thence  to  £ngland,  to  Scotland,  to  Glen- 
albin !    What  a  change  awaited  me  there !" 

Moome  here  seized  the  hand  of  the  lady  with  all  the  quick  setui* 
bility  of  youdi;  and  weeping  over  it,  bitterly  exclaimed,  *'Ah,  lady! 
lady!  that  God  himself  should  permit  such  sufiering  to  you !" 

"  It  was  for  good, my  tried,  kmd  friend,"  said  Lady  Augusta;  ''it led 
me  to  trust  in  Him,  and  that  trust  relieved  me." 

**.!  toc^  up  my  sepulchral  abode  in  Eleenalin.  I  was  veiy  poor,  bat 
my  friends  were  of  the  kindest  At  first,  my  life  was  gloomy  and  de- 
solate ;  I  experienced  the  hopeless,  cheerless  solitude  of  that  heart 
'  which  has  nothing  to  love — ^nothing  to  care  for— nothing  to  dream 
about,  and  be  happy.'  I  was  oflen  wild,  visionary,  and  superstitious; 
for  my  ill-regulated  sensibility  was  still  painfully  acute.  But  I  fought 
•die  good  fight,  and  I  was  enabled  to  conquer.  Time  and  reason  sub- 
dued improper  feelings— ^th  opened  a  heavenward  prospect  to  my 
forlorn  hopes— end,  even  on  earth,  blessed  me  with  that  humble  hope 
which  IB  die  pledge  of  immortal  peace. 

"As  I  conquered  selfish  feelings,  my  heart  again  began  to  own  die 
kinsmen's^  the  doiuman's  claim.  Year  after  year  made  me  more  poor 
and  more  rich ;  for  I  lost  another,  and  another  brother;  and  at  last  all 
were  lost  To  meliorate  the  condition  of  my  humUe  friends  now  be- 
came the  pleasant  duty  of  my  life ;  so  again  I  numbered  days  of  usi- 
fulness  and  nights  of  serenity;  and  I  became  reconciled  to  life,  for  I 
felt  that  I  hved  not  in  vain." 

I  sbaH  not  attenyrt  to  describe  the  powerful  and  various  feeling  to 
which  this  narrative  of  lady  Augusta  gave  rise^  She  alone  who  had 
been  the  sofibror  was  calm,-  yet  at  times  memory  would  burst  the 
fiood-gales  of  sorrows  fong  since  past,  but  never  fergotten;  and  hflr 
mind  would  sink  under  gushing  tenderness,  or  overwhelming  gri«£ 
Lady  Augusta's  was  a  story  which  could  bear  no  commentary.  Jsl 
few  words  she  pointed  out  its  moral ;  the  fetal  eflects  of  paarions, 
however  huidable,  indulged  in  defiance  of  reason  and  prudence.  Her 
young  snidiiors  thought  her  judgment  severe,  but  they  were  silent; 
and  Moome  uttered  only  her  usual  ejaculatoiy,  **odi  home,  ocA  AenA" 
Long  iilnMM  iMHwds  9ivs$  OM  absorbed  in  Ndectie»   KonaMi^ 
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>nrho  in  spite  of  the  interdiction  of  reaKm,  dang  to  the  hope  of  alli- 
ance  with  his. venerable  friend*  began  to  fancy  that  he  might  be  the 
son,  the  nephew,  or  the  grandson  of  one  of  her  brothers.  Moome 
thought  the  same  thing ;  and  as  her  fiister  child  was  the  favourite, 
she  made  him  the  grandson  of  Donald. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  the  hoin  was  soundisd  from  Kenanowen  as 
a  signal  for  the  boat ;  and  the  feelings  of  the  party  were  relieved  by 
the  arrival  of  Montague.  • 

**  So,  so,"  said  he,  *'  you  all  look  glum.  Well,  I  have  brought  you 
some  news  to  brighten  your  faces." 

"What  new  impertinence  from  Castlebane,*'  thought  Afonimia. 

-**  You  see,  Ma*am,  there  is  no  man  more  fiiendly  than  your  humble 
servant,  when  I  can  serve  a  good  neighbour,  without  narming  my 
own  fiimily.  Ma'am.  So,  as  Minia*s  admirer,  Sir  Archibald,  dined 
with  me  to-day,  says  I,  '  Sir  Archibald,  pray  what  think  you  of  my 
young  fnend  Macalbin  ?  Is  he  not  a  fine,  tall,  good  looking  fellow  7 
DonH  you  think  a  pair  of  colours  would  become  him  ?* — So  Sir  Archi- 
bald  asked  farther  about  him ;  his  inclinations  for  the  army,  and  all 
that ;  and  said  it  was  a  pity  he  should  waste  his  days  in  iretiremenL 
And  added,  that  for  his  own  sake,  and  my  recommendaticnf  Ma'am,  a 
pair  of  colours  were  very  much  at  Norman's  service.  In  the  mean- 
time, he  would  be  glad  to  see  him  over  to  Castlebane,  with  me. 
Ma'am;  and — " 

**And  so  the  whole  was  concluded,"  interrupted  Monimia ;  who 
fincied  she  saw  the  purport  of  this  manceuvre,  and  felt  as  indignant 
at  the  patronage  of  Sir  Archibald,  as  at  the  officious  impertinence  of 
Montague. 

*'  It  was,  Monimia,  very  much  to  my  satisfaction ;  and  if  Lady  Au- 
^Bta  should  need  a  tmaU  sum  advanced  for  the  equipment  of  our 
young  fnend,  she  would  oblige  me  much." 

Lady  Augusta  was  scanning  the  eloquent  features  of  Norman. 
They  were  strongly  expressive  of  distress  and  anxiety. 

«<  I  am  certainly  very  much  obliged  by  your  well  meant  kindness," 
■aid  she,  but  I  have  other  views  for  Norman." — Norman  raised  his 
mdiant  eyes  to  her  face,  and  pressed  her  hand,  whispered,  "  bless  you 
for  that" 

"  Other  views.  Ma'am ! — Other  views!"  cried  Montague,  rising  and 
lousing  down  again.  **  Oh,  ho ! — Pray  let  me  ask  what  these  views 
nay  be  7 — But,  let  me  tell  you  too,  Ma'am,  I  can  see  as  far  before  roe 
as  another.    Two  words  to  a  bargain  all  over  the  world,  ma'am !" 

Lady  Augusta  could  not  perceive  whither  all  this  pointed ;  but  the 
glowing  cheeks  of  Monimia,  and  the  resentful  eyes  of  Norman,  indi- 
cated more  information. 

**  Mv  views  are  neither  very  ambitious,  nor  very  romantic,"  reified 
the  lady  mildly ;  '*  but  I  shall  spare  him  as  long  as  I  can  the  most 
painful  of  qU  obligations — gratitude  to  a  man  he  can  neither  esteem 
nor  love." 

Monimia  looked  up  delighted,  while  Montague  sulkily  said,  "mean- 
ing Sir  Archibald,  no  doubt,  ma'am  7" 

"  My  meaning  cannot  easily  be  mistaken,"  replied  the  lady,  smil- 
ing sofUy ;  "  you  ore  right  in  believing  us  very  poor  people,  Mr.  Mon- 
tague ;  and  you  know  it  is  imprudent  in  poor  people  lightly  to  increase 
their  debts.  But  we  cannot  bo  insensible  to  your  kindness.  And 
Jiow,  if  you  please,  we  will  call  another  question." 

**  Oh,  whatever  you  please,  ma'am.  To  be  sure  I  might  have 
known  what  thanks  to  expect  from  serving  a  gentleman ;  for  High- 
landers must  all  be  gentlemen !  All  gentlemen,  though  they  want 
^hoes  to  their  feet !" 

Monimia,  colouring  with  indignation  at  this  rude  speech,  was  about 
to  make  a  smart  reply,  when  Norman,  with  a  good  natured  smile  said, 
**  it  would  be  a  sad  thing  to  want  both  good  shoes,  and  good  manners." 

**  Well,  well,  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  your  manners,"  replied 
Montague,  somewhat  soflened  ;  "  and  I  am  sure  you  must  all  know  I 
liave  no  possible  motive  for  wishing  Norman  00"  the  country  but  his 
own  good ;  and  no  more  could  Sir  Archibald." 

Montague  said  too  much  ;  Monimia,  in  a  glow  of  youthful  genero- 
aity,  turned  round  and  replied,  "  I  am  sure  you  ough  to  have  none ; 
when  that  time  does  come  we  shall  all  regret  it." 

*'  Aye,  aye,"  said  Montague ;  **  but  you  see  a  mist  is  rising  on  the 
lake ;  so  you  had  best  come  home." — Monimia  rose,  and  inviting  the 
party  to  what  she  called  her  concert  to-morrow  evening,  in  the  Druid's 
isle,  went  away. 

AfVer  attending  them  to  the  {xxit,  Norman  began  to  pace  along  the 
pebbly  beach,  ruminating  sweet  and  bitter  fancies.  That  he  loved, 
ardently  loved,  he  could  not  longer  conceal  from  himself;  and  his 
spirits  being  wasted  with  the  melancholy  recital  of  the  Lady,  be 
gloomily  pictured  a  life  of  obscure  and  fruitless  toil,  embittered  by 
jhopeless  aifiection ;  hopeless,  because  honour,  pride,  and  the  generosity 
of  pure  attachment,  fbrbade  even  the  desire  of  hope.  He  already 
aaw  that  Montague,  with  the  sordid  calculation  peculiar  to  gross 
minds,  suspected  not  only  himself,  but  Lady  Augusta,  of  designs  as 
degrading  as  base.  His  spirit  revolted  from  even  the  unmerited  im- 
putation of  selfish  baseness,  and  he  tasked  his  reason  to  the  control  of 
his  growing  love,  not  to  its  extinction  ;  for  like  most  philosophers  of 
twenty-one,  Norman  saw  no  propriety  in  eradicating  a  passion  his 
reason  could  command. 

"J  must  deny  myself  the  witchery  of  her  society,"  thought  he  ; 
and  resolving  to  resdve  to-morrow,  (unless  something  made  his  absence 
remarkable)  to  be  absent  from  the  Druid's  isfe,  he  was  joined  by  Hugh. 

**  So,  Gordon  was  wishing  to  commiBsion  yourself,  dear  f '  cried  Sie 
Pip«r,  bmking  at  oofie  into  what  occupied  all  hit  thoaghtE 


<*  So  it  seems,"  replied  Norman,  who  never  now  heari  the  name  of 
the  baronet  without  a  mental  spasm. 

"  But  the  hady  faced  Montague  for  it,  as  Moome  understood.  The 
Gordons  had  always  impudence  enough  to  take  any  thing  upon  them- 
selves .' — that  they  should  dare  to  offer  tta  their  commissions ! — No, 
no^  darling,  you  shall  be  the  King's  soldier  rather  than  Gordon's  officer." 
— "  I  hope  BO ;  but,  let  me  assure  you,  the  Lady's  reply  was  very 
civil.     I  don't  know  what  you  adl  facing." 

"  Oh,  too  civil  by  half,  I  dare  eay.  Thank  God,  however,  it  is 
herself  has  the  true  spirit  of  Macalbin's  dochter  ,*  or,  ill  as  it  would 
become  me,  I  would  have  faced  even  herself;  seeing  there  are  few 
of  my  name  lefl  to  know  what  a  Macalbin  should  feel  for  a  Gordon. 
•^Psinting  and  papering  at  Casdebene  too,  as  I  am  told,  for  I  scorn 
to  ask,  for  Mrs.  Montague.  But,  as  Moome  sajrs,  she  has  more  sense 
and  pride  than  to  stoop  to  a  Gordon.  She  has  taken  my  own  advice 
before  now ;  and  I  shidl  not  be  slack  myself  to  tell  her  of  the  Gordons. 
They  most  not  think  to  take  every  thing  from  us  either;  black  whigsT' 

Norman  laughed  outright  at  the  angry  violence  of  the  Piper,  and 
the  influence  he  poBsessed  with  Mrs.  Montague ;  and  asiked  him  whet 
he  would  say  to  her. 

'*  Oh,  I  shall  say,  *  sore  then  is  no  haste  for  your  own  marriage, 
darling,  that  I  can  see.  You  are  not  ould  yet ;  and  who  knows  what 
God  himself  may  turn  up  for  us.  I  know  him  myself  who  loves  you 
better  than  his  own  life.  He  is  not  to  be  named  with  a  Gordon  .^— «> 
I  hope,  and  trust — " 

"  Meaning  yourself,  Hugh  7"  said  Normati,  trying  to  smile,  while  a 
thrill  of  delighted  ctmsciousness  ran  through  his  frame.  *'  'No,  mean- 
ing youTKif,  Norman." 

**  Ah !  Hugh,  Hugh,"  cried  he,  shaking  his  head,  while  a  sweet, 
and  sad  sigh  burst  from  his  bosom :  **  you  forget  that  poor  Norman  ii 
a  beggar,  if  even  otherwise  he  durst  lift  his  thoughts." 

"  A  beggar  7"  cried  Hugh,  reddening ;  "  A  poor  man,  perhaps ;  bu( 
thank  God,  no  Macalbin  ever  was  a  beggar." 

**  I — ^I  am  not  even  a — ^"  Norman  was  unable  to  finish  the  mortii^ 
ing  sentence,  and  the  Piper  eagerly  clasping  his  hand,  exclaimed  in  a 
quivering  voice,  "  you  are,  you  are  a  Macalbin,  dear,  darling  Norman ; 
and,  if  I  were  a  lady  myself,  as  young,  lovely,  and  rich,  as  henelf^ 
which,  however,  I  am  not,  I  would — " 

"  YoH  would  be  in  love  with  me,"  cried  Norman  laughing.  And 
placing  his  hand  on  ihe  lips  of  the  Piper,  to  Stop  the  further  eflbsioB 
of  his  aflectionate  folly,  he  sofUy  added,  '*  though  neither  very  3^ung, 
rich,  nor  lovely,  your  love  is  very  precious  to  me ;  so  don't  wish  your* 
self  a  lady ;  I  like  you  better  as  you  are,  Hugh."  He  walked  hastily 
away,  while  Hugh  murmured  blessings  on  him. 

Norman  saw  that  Moome  and  the  Piper  had  already,  in  Ifae  abun- 
dance of  their  love,  bestowed  Monimia  upcm  himself  He  could  not 
quarrel  with  a  gift  so  desirable ;  and  he  knew  that  when  the  heat  of 
their  displeasure  against  the  Gordons  was  abated,  iniAte  delicacy 
would  restrain  the  advice  of  which  the  Piper  was  now  eo  lavish. 
When  he  returned  to  the  cottage,  and  beheld  the  mild,  pale,  pene< 
trating  countenance  of  his  all  enduring  fnend,  beaming  with  kindness 
on  himself,  with  cheerful  benevolence  on  all  around,  his  own  trivial 
griefs  appeared  but  as  dust  in  the  balance^  and  he  bluidied  that  he 
had  felt  them  such. 

**  The  proposition  of  Montague  naturally  led  the  convenation  at 
supper  to  the  future  prospecls  of*  Norman.  The  Lady  lamented  the 
necessity  which  compelled  her  to  receive  Montague's  friendly  offices 
so  ungraciously:  and  felt  somewhat  surprised  that  Norman,  whose 
young  heart  was  so  ardent  in  gratitude,  seemed  insensible  to  his 
coarse,  but  well  intended  kindness. 

*'  Whatever  be  the  fote  of  my  soldier  of  fortune,"  said  she,  smilii^ 
kindly  on  him,  "  I  can  never  regret  that  he  has  attained  the  mofare 
age  of  twenty-one,  before  he  enters  on  his  perilous  profession.  Ofien 
with  deep  compassion  have  I  seen  young  boys  transplanted  from  the 
bosom  of  their  fiunilies  to  the  army,  and  made  responsible  aa  men  and 
officers,  for  all  the  follies  of  children.  If  these  young  creatures  are 
pleasing  and  amiable,  they  are  sure  to  be  initiated  into  premature 
libertinism  by  the  pernicious  indulgence  of  their  seniors ;  if  they  are 
petulant  and  assuming,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  dawning  spirit  of 
even  generous  ambition  will  be  crushed  by  perpetual  sneera  and  mo^ 
tiiications,  and  often  a  foundation  laid  for  future  bad  temper,  and 
malignity  of  heart" 

**  But — but — "  cried  Norman,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  ideas  out-ran 
the  powen  of  speech.  The  Lady  again  smiled  on  him.  "  Aye,  yon 
would  no  doubt  tell  us  of  your  hero.  A  splendid  exception  I  grant ; 
but  had  he  been  a  common  officer,  he  could  not  have  been  Norman's 
model.  Besides,  you  cannot  forget  the  education  of  this  illustrious 
soldier,  and  his  extraordinaiy  father.  In  our  age,  rich,  and  various 
talents  go  to  the  formation  of  a  great  military  character ;  and  splendid 
indeed  are  the  talents  military  glory  attracts.  Would  that  more  useful 
glory  were  as  alluring.  But  that  time  will  come,"  added  Lady  Au* 
gusta,  cheerfully ;  for  she  who  trusted  in  God,  could  not  despair  of  the 
happiness  of  man. 

"  And  do  you  thmk  then  war  will  ever  cease,  Lady  V*  said  Norman. 

*'  I  hope  it  will,  in  a  great  measure.  Society  advances  with  slow, 
but  sure  progress.  Human  passions  too  often  retard  its  march,  and 
fometimes  make  it  retrograde ;  but  still  it  gains  ground.  When  I  aee 
how  much  man  has  gained*  even  during  my  span  of  life,  I  rejoice 
with  sanguine  hope.  I  havp  seen  slaves  emancipated,  tortures  abo> 
lished,  education  difiUsed,  hiws  ameliorated ;  that  dark  tribunal  which 
luDg  filled  JCuiope  with  tenon,  nearly  swept  fioin  the  ooimtri«i  it 
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«Bftebled  and  dbgmce J.  Many  evils  no  doubt  romewhat  counter- 
balance these  blessings ;  and  nations,  like  individuals,  are  apt  to  pause 
upon  tha  calamity,  and  overlook  the  benefit ;  though  I  trust  the  fo^ 
mer  will  be  temporary,  and  the  latter  permanent  In  the  last  twenty 
eventful  and  perilous  years,  though  Frenchmen  have  lost,  and  £ng- 
liahmen  suflered,  I  trust  mankind  has  gained." 

"  It  would  be  misery  to  think  otherwise/'  said  Norman. 
**  Then  good  night,  Norman.    May  all  your  young  hopes  be  ful- 
filled ;  for  I  am  sure  you  can  never  be  other  than  the  soldier  of  free- 
dom and  your  country — the  soldier  of  defence.'* 

"  So  these  very  extraordinary  persons  have  declined  our  intended 
kindness,"  said  Lady  Gordon,  leading  her  nephew.  Sir  Archibald,  to 
the  far  comer  of  her  dressing-room,. in  Castlebiuie ;  and  speaking  in  a 
low  tODBt  as  if  she  remembered  that-  **  walls  have  ears,"— an  excel- 
lent maxim,  whether  in  national  or  domestic  diplomacy. 

"Nay,  rejected  it,  madam,  and  rudely  too,"  replied  the  benmet 
angrily,  as  if  he  wished  to  resent  to  his  aunt  the  offence  of  these  ex- 
traordinaiy  persons. 

''Matchless  ingratitude! — ^They  must  be  convinced  that  my  offer 
proceeded  from  nothing  but  the  purest  generosity ; — ^but  such  are  the 
returns  benevolence  may  expect  Lady  Augusta,  poor  woman,  has 
lived  so  long  among  low  people,  that  she  has  confounded  all  received 
ideas  of  proper  and  improper. — ^I  am  told  the  young  man  is  rather  tall, 
and  well-looking,  too,  for  one  in  his  way  ?" 

^'Tall  enough,"  returned  Sir  Archibald;  ''I  believe  there  is  no  end 
of  him.  I  know  nothing  about  his  looks— he  looks  insolent  enough, 
I  think." 

"I  dare  say. — ^Apropos,  how  goes  on  your  affijr  with  my  little  Ifa- 
vourite,  the  pretty  Montague  ?" 

Sir  Archibald  saw  nothing  very  apropos  in  this  question;  but  after 
muttering  somewhat  like  "  confound  her!"  he  more  articulately  add- 
ed— **  I^  think  very  little  abeut  the  pretty  Montague." 

"  1  fear  so,"  sighed  Lady  Gordon.  **  Perhaps,  too,  she  insists  on  be- 
ing cruel  a  little  longer.  Well — ^my  nephew  is  too  gallant  to  wish  to 
shorten  a  jroung  lady's  day  of  power;  and,  irideed,  indeed,  I  sadly  fear 
her  desire  corresponds  but  too  much  with  his  own:  I  fear  he  is,  at 
least,  as  unwilling  to  abridge  his  own  day  of  freedom." 

This  obliging  construction  had  all  the  efiect  on  the  mind  of  Sir 
Archibald,  it  was  intended  to  produce.  How  Mrs.  Montague  pre- 
sumed to  reject  the  addresses  of  a  man  of  his  figure  and  consequence, 
was  as  unaccountable  as  provoking;  and  his  self-love  was  gratified  in 
believing  that  her  aflected  coldness  proceeded  from  his  real  indiffer- 
ence, and  reluctance  to  surrender  what  he  called  his  freedom. 

'*  Who  dare  question  3rour  penetration,  madam,"  said  he,  with  a 
■mile,  which  indicated  returning  good  humour. 

*'  Sad  fellow!"  sighed  Lady  Gordon,  afibcting  to  suppress  a  smile: 
**  I  am  willing  this  should  go  a  certain  length ;  but  jrou  know  how 
very,  very  anxious  I  am  for  your  marriage.  She  is  really,  afWr  all, 
an  exquisite  creature ;  very  much  admired,  as  you  know,  and  pos- 
sessed of  every  quality  that  can  do  honour  to  your  family  and  choice. 
No  doubt  her  youth  and  beauty  makes  her  assume  a  little  in  her  day; 
but  your  masculine  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  world;  teaches  you  to 
overlook  all  that;  and  even,  I  see,  sad  fellow !  to  find  amusement  in 
the  pretty  airs  she  gives  herself,  with  die  man  to  whose  autiiority  she 
must  ultimately  bend.  AUis!  our  poor  sex!  But  my  nephew  is  too 
generous  to  punish  the  dear  haughty  creature  for  errors  whidi  are 
rather  to  be  imputed  to  her  age  than  herself" 

Sir  Archibald,  thus  invested  with  power,  foigot  that  he  was  the 
man  who,  in  a  paroxism  of  rage,  had  sworn  never  to  re-enter  Dunal- 
bin ;  that  he  was  the  same  person  whom  Mrs.  Montague  had,  as  she 
said,  finally  rejected — whom  she  avoided  by  leaving  her  home;  and 
to  whom  she,  perhaps,  preferred  a  needy,  obscure,  and  nameless  ad- 
venturer. His  pride,  his  vanity,  his  revenge,  triumphed;  and  in  spite 
of  the  generous  pleadings  of  his  good-natured  aunt,  he  secretly  vowed 
to  punish-oseverely  punish,  the  "dear  haughty  creature,"  he  longed 
to  obtain;  and  whose  beauty,  fashion,  fortune,  and  fine  qualities,  were 
to  illustrate  himself  and  his  family.  Lady  Gordon  saw  all  this;  and 
in  another  apropos  question,  she  understood  that  he  meant  to  be  in  the 
way  of  Dunalbin,  and  hoped  he  would  take  charge  of  some  music  for 
Mrs.  Montague. 

This  brought  to  recollection  die  last  scene  at  Dunalbin;  and  he  sul- 
lenly replied-^"!  don't  know  tbat'I  shall  be  that  way  to^lay." 

"  Will  you  notf"  said  the  lady  carelessly;  and  she  perceived  her 
ground  was  again  lost  "A  servant  will  take  it  Perhaps  you  are 
going  by  Loanbane? — By  the  way,  I  am  toM  Buchanan's  girl  is  grown 
up  a  prodigious  beauty.  What  does  the  judge  say?" 
'^"That  she  is,  indeed,  extremely  lovely!"  exchiimed  Sir  Archibald, 
with  great  animation. 

"Ob,  you  have  already  discovered  that,  have  you?  I  know  you 
have  a  hawk's  eye  for  beauty;  but  let  me  conjure  you — ^I  am  serious 
now,  nephew— to  be  merciful.  The  father  is  a  decentish  sort  of  a 
man;  and  her  mother  was  a  person  of  fiunily;  besides,  if  the  ftir 
Montague  take  it  into  her  pretty  Httie  head  to  be  jealous — ^Lord  have 
mercy  upon  us !" — and  the  lady  held  up  her  hands,  and  threw  up  her 
eyes,  ludicrously  deprecating  such  a  terrible  consequence,  while  her 
gratified  nephew  smiled  in  conscious  power :  But  he  resolved  to  be 
merciful  to  Flora,  at  least  for  the  present;  for  though  a  jealous  mistress 
is  nearly  as  amusing  and  gratifying  as  a  jealous  wife,  the  jealousy  of  , 
the  former  may  lead  to  very  troublesome  consequences ;  and  Lady  ' 
Gordon  made  another  "  apropos"  remark  about  «  certain  mortgage, 
ciUed,  in  the  fiimily,  ti&o  "  ManhoU  mortgage." 
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"  These  rupees  are  certainly  very  charming  things*  Sir  Archibald ; 
and  the  dear  creature  has  such  immense  expectations,  from  that  over- 
powering personage,  her  brother-in-law;  besides,  I  should  noi  wonder* 
if  the  fortunes  of  her  family  centre  in  her.  Her  cousin  was  always  a 
puny  thing;  and  I  had  a  letter  only  yesterday  firom  my  good  fhend* 

Dr.  B i  for  I  can  be  indifferent  to  nothing  likely  to  afilect  the  in> 

terest  of  the  dear  girL" 

"And  I  should  not  wonder,  if  Miss  Sinclair  thwarted  her  a  littie,'' 
said  Archibald;  who  now,  that  his  hopes  revived,  began  to  resent  ther 
double  game  that  l^dy  was  playing. 

"Who?  Ursy?"  said  Lady  Gordon,  with  a  smile  of  calm  contempt; 
"  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  poor  Ursy." 

But  Sir  Archibald  recollected,  that  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  the  ma- 
tured charms  of  Miss  Sinclair,  and  her  still  more  matured  talents,  had 
nearly  deprived  him  of  the  freedom  he  now  valued  so  highly;  and  he 
secretiy  blessed  the  memory  of  his  vigilant  tutor,  while  he  thought 
Ursy  no  contemptible  rival,  even  to  his  aunt 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,  but  in  cunning  and  meanness,  Miss  Sinclair 
is  nearly  equal  to  any  body  I  know." 

Lady  Gordon  coloured  at  this  ill-constructed  sentence,  while  she 
hastily  returned — "  She  cannot  deceive  me,  howevdr — she  dare  not: 
.1  disdain  all  curming  and  meanness;  but  I  trust  penetration  and 
honesty  will  be  sufiicient  to  traverse  all  the  arts  of  Miss  Sinclair. 
God  help  a  pencm  of  my  candid,  imsuspicious  temper,  when  opposed 
to  low,  artful  people !"  and  the  lady  sighed  deeply;  but  seeing  her 
nephew  about  to  depart,  she  quickly  recovered. 

"Have  you  seen  Macpherson  about  the  farm  of  Loanbane?  I  think 
he  ofiers  very  handsomely.  He  is  really  an  industrious  kind  of  per- 
son— ^well  deserving  of  encouragement;  so  I  presume  you  do  not 
hesitate  about  vjqming  the  Loanbane  people  ?-^but  it  is  for  you  to 
decide." 

"  Surely,  madam;  but  they  make  a  cursed  whining  about  crossini^ 
the  Atlantic  and  travelling  in  winter — " 

"  Foolish  creatures!  they  would  be  ready  to  begin  work  against  thcr 
season,"  interrupted  Lady  Gordon. 

"  So,  I  don't  care  if  I  indulge  tiiem,"  continued  Sir  Archibald ;  "as 
it  will  not  be  convenient  for  Macpherson  to  enter  till  Whitsuntide." 

"Oh,  pray,  do  indulge  them,  poor  creatures!  The  storms  of  a  win- 
ter passage  must  needs  be  terrible.  By  the  way,  how  does  your  fiiend 
Mansel  like  Casdebane?  I  hope  he  fhids  it  agreeable?  J  assure  yoa 
I  would  ^ish  our  Belle  no  better  fortune:  he  is  really  a  very  pleasant 
young  man.  I  suppose  I  am  not  to  be  let  into  gendemen's  secret* ; 
but  yet  I  should  like  to  know  how  that  lady  stands  in  his  good  graces. 
I  would  be  far  from  advising  a  breach  of  confidence;  but  we  are  alk 
friends,  all  have  the  same  interests — " 

"  Then  I  believe  Maria  has  the  best  chance  in  the  end,"  cried  Sir 
Archibald,  blundy ;  for  now,  that  his  own  afi&irs  were  discussed,  he 
cared  very  little  about  his  sister's.  "  She  has  him  all  to  herself  for 
six  weeks  to  come :  if  she  does  not  make  him  in  love  up  to  matri- 
mony in  that  time,  she  does  not  deserve  the  opportunity  I  have 
given  her." 

"Oh,  fie!  fie!  nephew,"  cried  Lady  Gordon; — ^"but  you  think  it  la 
Maria  be  is  partial  to  ?  Dear  <yeature!-^l  frankness  and  vivacity, 
wearing  her  soul  in  her  face-*-" 

"  Poh !  you  forget  that  I  am  only  her  brodier,"  cried  Sir  Archibald; 
and  Lady  Gordon  was  so  much  accustomed  to  puff  off  the  beauty„ 
talents,  and  fine  qualities  of  her  nieces,  that  she  had,  indeed,  almost 
foigotten. 

"  A  sad,  saucy  brother,"  said  she,  smiling ;  "  but  see,  who  comer 
yonder?" 

"  That  &t  soul,  Montague— souse,  sousing  on  his  horse  like  a  pack- 
age of  his  own  pins ;  prey,  let  me  escape  by  the  back  of  the  house." 

. "  Do,  and  take  a  dinner  with  the  minister;  for  if  you  are  at  home, 
he  will  sbiy  till  he  sicken  us  all,  good  man.  But  don't  you  esteem 
that  young  lady  very  fortunate,  whOf  throwing  off  her  wild  fklcon  in 
a  pet  finds  a  good,  convenient  fat  man,  to  spare  her  pride,  and  *  lure 
the  tassel-gentil  back  again.'  Go,  go,  coxcomb,"  added  the  lady, 
smilingly  pushing  him  into  a  closet,  which  opened  to  the  passage;  **! 
shall  promise  for  jrou."  Sir  Archibald  kissed  her  hand,  and  escaped, 
as  Montague  entered  by  the  other  door. 

"  Well,  my  lady,  I  am  come  to  learn  your  commands,  as  jrou  sent  a 
second  time,"  said  Montague;  "though  I  have  no  very  agreeable 
news,  I  can  tell  you — " 

"Hush!  hush!  my  dear  sir :  I  will  not  hear  a  single  word  till  yoa 
have  taken  refireshments  after  your  long  ride ;"  and  looking  into  the 
closet  to  see  if  the  coast  was  clear,  she  found  that  important  post 
already  occupied  by  A}iss  Sinclair.  "So,  Ursy!"  said  she,  and  turn- 
ing to  her  guest — **  How  miserable  will  Sir  Archibald  be  at  missing 
you;  but  if  I  hope  to  be  forgiven,  I  must  send  tu  the  hill  in  search  of 
him.  It  was  but  this  morning,  he  made  us  almost  expire,  laughing 
at  your  excellent  joke  on  Macpherson.  Poor  Ursy  got  such  a  fit  of 
coughing,  as  raised  her  asthma  and  wheezing :  I  was  sadly  afraid,  I 
can  tell  you,  for  the  good  creature  wears  apace." 

"Miss  Sinclair  wheezing!"  cried  Montague;  "I  thought  she  was 
too  3roung  for  that  yet" 

"  Ob,  she  is  not  old,  sir:  not  much  beyond  your  own  years,  I  think: 
I  have  heard  her  called  more;  but  I  don't  think  she  can  be  much 
above  fifty." 

"Fifty!"  cried  Montague,  petrified;  "I  would  not  have  thought  her 
thirty-five." 
"  (^  dear,  sir!"  replied  the  lady,  ipuling;  "I  am  satry  I  let  oa( 
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MeNti,lf  that  he  tbe  cue ;  bat  you  know  naidefi  UdiM  hav«  many 
lUdo  wsyi  of  preflerving  their  hloom ;  and  yery  pardofiable  it  is,  sir." 

"Aye,  aye/'  said  Montague,  shaking  his  head,  and  breathing  a  most 
important  discovery  through  his  nose,  while  he  pressed  his  lips  toge- 
ther. -  But  now,  my  lady,  as  I  am  here,  I  must  just  say,  once  for  all, 
ifaak*  hands  and  part  friends.  Monimia  will  not  hear  of  Sir  Archi- 
bald ;  and  I  ani  worn  out  with  pouting  and  sulking  at  her.  We  who 
used  to  be  so  agreeable,  like  father  and  child — ^never  to  meet  but  to 
tease  each  other — I  can't  bear  it,  I  can  tell  you.  I  may  say  I  have 
not  had  a  peaceable,  comfortable  meal,  this  fbrmight" 

*'  Then  you  shall  to^lay,  my  dear  sir.  Nay,  I  will  take  no  refusal. 
We  have  uncommonly  fine  potted  moor-game,  and  excellent  five  year 
old  h«ath  mutton.  As  you  are  a  breeder  yourself^  I  most  insist  on 
the  opinion  of  so  good  a  judge.  So,  pray,  drop  all  these  odious  mat- 
tan.  Qh,  my  dear,  worthy  Mr.  Montague,  what  anxiety  do  these 
young  folks  give  to  us!  Were  Sir  Archibald  to  become  the  dupe  of 
any  artful,  needy  girl — and  there  are  many  such  persons,  both  men 
and  women,  let  me  tell  you — ^I  would  die  of  shame  and  mortification. 
By  the  way,  that  young  man  would  not  accept  my  nephew's  ofier. 
W^  not  that  very  strange,  airf  I  am  quite  at  a  loss,  I  profess,  to  ac- 
count for  his  reasons.     Does  it  not  seem  very  strange,  sir  7" 

"  Rather; — ^but  I  have  done  what  I  could,  my  lady,  to  see  Monimia 
h$ppy,  and  settled  in  a  proper  station ;  and  if  she  does  continue  ob- 
stinate, what  can  I  do  more  7  I  wouM  be  glad  to  see  Sir  Archibald, 
at  all  times,  were  it  only  that  he  is  a  good  neighbour;  but  if  she  will 
be  displeaaed,  what  can  I  dof — ^However,  as  you  insist,  I  will  give 
nqr  opinion  of  the  mutton;  though  I  am  but  a  poor  judge,  for  all  your 
flittering.*' 

**  I  never  flatter,  Mr.  Montague." 

"  No  more  you  do,  my  lady,  or  I  promise  you  I  would  not  have  the 
opinion  of  you  I  have." 

"Allowing  I  could  flatter,  sir — an  art  I  detest — ^I  should  be  very 
cautious  how  I  employed  flattery  with  a  person  of  your  penetration." 

"Aye :  it  would  be  a  poor  thing  if,  at  any  time  of  life,  I  could  not 
see  through  a  flatterer.  I  only  wish  my  Minia  could  sea  some  foUts 
with  her  brother's  eyes.** 

"  I  wish  she  could,"  said  Lady  Gordon,  very  sincerely. 

"  Now,  I  should  thank  you,  I  believe.  Miss  Sinclair,"  said  Mon- 
tague, as  that  lady  entered  with  refreshments,  *<for  the  syrup  you  sent 
tof  my  cold,  and  your  civil  card— I  assure  you,  a  fine  businesslike 
h$nd  she  writes.  Lady  Gordon."  Lady  Gordon  darted  a  very  gracious 
look  at  her  humble  companion. 

"  I  have  orders  to  look  on  every  thing  in  this  house,  as  belonging  to 
the  fiunily  at  Dunalbin,"  said  Miss  Sinclair,  and  Montague  gave  thanks 
"Vi^iare  thanks  were  due;  and  though  Lady  Gordon  hod  never  before 
heafd  of  the  qrup,  and  ihe  huineM-Uke  card,  she  rejoiced  at  tbe  good 
eflecta  it  had  on  Mr.  Montague's  cold,  and  ordered  Ursy  to  send  other 
twopots  to  Dunalbin. 

Wnen  Montague  had  ate  of  the  grouse,  and  the  heath  mutton,  and 
given  his  opinion,  he  found  himself  so  comfortable,  and  in  such  good 
humour  with  Castlebane  and  its  inmates,  that  he  resolved  to  make 
another  attack  on  his  invulnerable  sister,  and  at  least  compel  her  to 
attend  the  Northern  Meeting,  which  the  ladies  painted  in  colours  so 
attnctive.  But  he  took  leave,  ^M'ithout  once  inviting  the  baronet  to 
Dunalbin.  A  person  less  fruitful  in  expedients  might  have  been 
aoqiewhat  disconcerted  with  this  ovenight;  but  as  Lady  Gordon,  with 
her  own  honourable  fingers,  tied  a  silk  handkerchief  over  the  cravat 
of  the  ci-devant  pin-maker,  she  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  Now  my  dear 
air,  I  am  going  to  do  a  very  silly  thing; — ^I  believe  there  is  some  truth 
in  what  you  men  accuse  us  of;  we  cannot  keep  a  secret — at  least 
fiom  those  we  esteem.  If  you  tell  tales,  T  shall  be  sadly  rated.  Our 
young  men  are  resolved  to  have  a  fishing  tent  pitched  in  Glenalbin. 
They  have  laid  out  a  delightful  week  in  angling,  shooting,  boating, 
and  giving  rural  entertainmentB  to  the  ladies.  The  girls  know  nothing 
of  it,  and  you  must  be  equally  secret  vdth  Mn.  Montague,  till  you 
le^d  the  dear  creature  to  the  texit,  and  give  her  a  gay  surprise.  Now 
ba  peciet,  or  I  am  a  ruined  woman — ^but  I  am  sure  I  may  depend  on 
yonr  prudence." 

Montague  was  delighted  writh  the  idea  of  gay  society  without  ex- 
penae*  entertainments,  secrets,  surprises,  and  his  implied  superiority 
ovar  the  clever  Lady  Gordon ;  for  Montague  did  not  know  that  most 
women,  like  most  men,  wiU  very  vigilantly  guard  a  secret,  when 
Ih^y  have  any  interest  in  ddng  so.  He  promised  perfect  secrecy,  and 
roda  oflT  with  very  complacent  feelings  towards  himself,  Lady  Gordon, 
the  hoath  mutton,  and  the  projected  edliance.  And  the  discovery  too, 
into  which  his  cleverness  had  betrayed  Lady  Gordon,  was  subject  of 
aelf-coQgratulation;  for  the  housewifery  talents  of  Miss  Sinclair,  her 
bit$fne^Uke  hand,  and  above  all,  her  unremitting,  but  unobtrusive 
attention  to  his  comforts,  and  his  opinions,  wer^  beginning  to  sap 
•Wne  of  the  outworks  suspicion  had  reared  round  his  bachelor  he^rt. 

When  Mn.  Montague  fint  appeared  in  the  circles  of  Bath,  Lsdy 
Gordon  resided  in  that  city.  The  birth,  fashion,  and  above  all,  re- 
puted fortime  of  the  young  beauty,  attracted  the  attention  of  her  lady- 
sihip»  who  was  looking  out  for  a  wealthy  alliance  for  her  nephew. — 
Sir  AfCbibald.  who  for  reasons  no  less  cogent  than  endless  debts, 
niortgaged  estates,  and  the  wishes  of  his  aunt  (who  was  ill-natured 
enough  to  refuse  to  advance  another  shilling,  even  for  what  he  called 
hii  moH  nacesNiiy  occasions)  was  obliged  to  think  of  marrying,  gre- 
cioo^  said,  "  let  this  be  the  woman.**  It  was  sooner  said  than  done, 
bowevarf  hat  alter  the  death  of  Mr.  Montague,  and  the  report  of 
^dkmimia'a  pecmuiBiy  disappointment,  matten  aasumed  a  more  ftvour- 


nhir  nnpnrti  Ihtilnra  of  flir  Arrhltiald  Traa  nmr  pnrfirfljr  ifiwiifwaafrf, 
and  this  dreumstanfea  oouki  not  iul  to  influence  a  young,  open  wmI 
generous  nature. 

Mr.  Montague,  who  left  his  beloved  cbaige  exposed  to  tha  maof 
perils  attending  Uw  high,  bat  dangerous  gifls  of  beauty  and  talent,  waa 
anxious  to  save  her  from  the  still  greater  evils  attjacted  lo  the  head 
of  youtflTul  inexperience,  by  the  uncontrolled  poaiession  of  great 
wealth,  and  tha  real  dispoaitioo  of  his  fortune  wns  to  remain  a  tent, 
even  to  henelf,  till  she  had  reached  hep  twenty-seoond  year.  If  ihk 
secret  was  to  remain  such,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  ka^ 
from  tha  foanily  of  Monimia,  and  Montague  alone  was  acquainted 
with  tha  romantic,  but  well  meant  project  of  his  dying  brother**— 
When  Monimia  recovered  from  the  fint  agony  attending  her  irrepanfala 
loss,  she  was  surprised,  and  even  hurt,  at  the  neglect  her  deceased 
friend  had  shown.  Her  whole  fortune  consisted  of  six  than—Hi 
pounds,  vested  in  her  own  name,  when  Mr.  Montague  fi^it  judged  it 
necessary  to  fix  her  private  income.  This  appeared  a  very  paltry 
sum  to  one  accustomed  to  indulge  in  unbounded  expense,  and  u^ 
bounded  expectations;  but  Monimia  felt  the  unkind  neglect  which 
left  her  poor,  much  mors  than  her  actual  poverty;  and  the  selfish  i» 
pacity  discovered  by  her  relatione,  who  loaded  the  memory  of  her 
bene&der  with  the  most  illiberal  abus^,  by  rousing  her  genevBua 
energies  to  his  defence,  soon  restoted  her  to  juater,  and  happier  teeUnyi; 
and  she  saw  that  she  was  still  rieh,  if  she  chose  to  consider  henelf 
so,  for  she  still  possoased  the  power  of  doing  good. 

"How  much  is  done  with  incomes  even  narrower  than  nune^" 
thought  she;  **  How  many  cleigjrmen,  and  well  bom,  well  educated  men, 
rear  fomilies  to  respectability,  and  even  to  Ikme,  on  more  alender  in- 
comes. How  many  persons,  nurtured  in  all  the  habitodes  of  polita 
society,  and  addicted  toita  most  humanising,  and  delightfiil  ponwii, 
live,  and  give  pleasure,  and  enjoy  it,  with  far  less  command  of  money." 

Thus  happily  reasoned  Monimia,  while  her  active  fancy  ponrtiayad 
a  life  of  cbeerflil  solitude  among  the  peasanta  of  her  beloved  native 
country.  She  saw  her  aober,  maidenly  board,  soraetimeB  embellisfaed 
by  the  preaence  of  the  refined  and  enlightened ;  while  around  hsr 
education  was  difiiised,  morals  improving,  habits  of  industry  fanning 
and  the  taste  for  otder,  oomfixt,  and  decency,- rapidly  followed  by 
their  existence  and  ei\joyment. 

Meanwhile  Montague  gave  her  the  warmest  assnranees  of  liit*^i— 
and  protection,  and  as  she  finnly  refused  all  pecuniary  obligatians,  ha 
could  only  contribute  to  what  he  thought  her  happiness,  by  expenaiva 
and  useless  presents,  and  fay  throwing  around  her,  as  fiir  as  be  oouU, 
the  same  appearance  of  splendour  whidi  had  distinguidied  her  during 
the  life  of  his  brother.  These,  and  some  other  circumstances,  etcited 
suspicion  in  her  mind ;  she  formed  CDnjecturea  not  very  fit  fit»m  tha 
truth:  and  anticipated,  with  benevolent  malice,  her  fiiture  triumphant 
refutation  of  the  calumnies  of  her  relations,  and  the  pride  she  would 
feel  in  showing  them,  diat  he  who  had  made  her  rich,  bad  alao  made 
her  happy  by  well  judged  concealment 

Lady  Gordon  was  not  less  penetiating.  That  a  man,  ao  doling^ 
fond  as  Mr.  Montague,  should  leave  dbe  bulk  of  his  fortune  to  an 
iOegitimale  brother,  already  rich  bej^ond  all  hia  capacities  of  enjoying 
wealth,  wbile  he  left  the  k>vdy  young  creiUure  for  whom  be  lived 
and  died,  dependent  on  that  coaneHODinded  brother,  seemed  impossible, 
and  by  her  peculiar  industiy  that  lady  soon  arrived  at  the  truth.  Bat 
when  an  inquest  of  dowagen  and  matrons  sat  on  flie  character  of  tha 
deceased  nabob,  and  loudly  declared  him  guilty  of  injustice.  Lady 
Gordon  said,  **  that  his  fortune  was  his  own,  and  no  doubt  be  had  hb 
own  reasons." 

These  ladiea  could  have  easily  overlooked  his  neglect  of  Min 
Glanville,  but  that  he  had  neglected  her  who  had  been  for  a  few 
houn  his  wife,  and  who  was  consequently  his  widow,  roused  all  their 
sympathies;  for  many  ladies,  not  much  younger  than  their  husbandi, 
are  haunted  and  tormented  by  the  melancholy  idea  **  what  aball  be> 
come  of  them  when  deprived  of  the  deargood  man  they  cannot  survive." 
Now,  everybody  knows  that  ''what  iSiall  become  of  me,'*  meansr 
nine  times  out  often,  ''what  shall  I  do  for  money.*' 

Tbe  desertion  of  the  world,  and  the  unkindness  of  her  own  relations, 
who  never  saw  her,  but  to  tnuluce  the  memory  of  her  husband,  and 
to  exhort  her  to  cuUiveUe  his  brother,  made  Monimia  feel  with  lively 
gratitude,  the  little,  nameless,  soothing  attentions,  of  Lady  Gordon,  who 
had  admired  her  when  prosperous,  cmd  now  fliat  rile  was  otherwise, 
said  she  loved  her;  and  she  eageriy  accepted  of  Dunalbin  aa  a  tempo- 
rary residence.  It  was  described  as  remote,  solitary,  inacceesible  to 
strangers,  and  never  visited  by  the  fiunily  of  Gordon.  Monimia  found 
it  all,  and  more  than  she  anticipated;  and  here  she  raaolved  to  abide, 
and  carry  into  practice  her  scheme  of  benevolence.  So  Montague 
took  the  castle,  and  a  fium,  in  lease  from  Sir  Archibald;  and  Lady 
Gordon  secretly  blessed  the  romance  of  the  "dear  creature,**  which 
permitted  her  to  enjoy  her  town  parties,  and  push  the  interest  of  her 
nieces  with  the  least  possible  detriment  to  interests  mcNne  important 

But  when  she  heard  of  a  tall,  handsome,  young  man,  who  bad 
dropped,  as  it  were,  fkom  the  douds,  to  become  the  daily,  and  houily 
compantion  of  her  niece-elect,  when  she  understood,  fiom  the  correa> 
pondence  of  her  old  and  foithfiil  servant  Maepberson,  that  the  fine 
dark  eyes,  and  the  rich,  and  ever  mantling  ^loom  of  this  Adonis, 
were  conveying  unutterable  things  to  the  young  solitary,  she  resolved 
to  push  northward  with  all  convenient  speed,  and  lo  renew  the  dis- 
interested address  of  her  nephew. 

Monimia  was  now  enlightened  as  to  the  real  views  of  Lady  Gordon. 
-She  had  otien  heard  her  dumctwised  Mian  heir  and  hmi«ai  hunter; 
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fM  of  Aote  pmncHM.  hf  no  mmm  VDoonmon  la  high  Ulb,  vAio,  to 
^e  ntOKMi  indifierenM  aboat  their  feUitioni,  miHe  great  attachment 
to  their /ofsilsf,  and  reatlea  ambitiQii  for  die  aggrandizement  of  those 
ihey  do  not  even  love.  The  fimiily  of  CSordon  was  her  ladjrthip's 
own  ftqiilj,  and  Sir  Archibald  was  the  son  of  her  sister,  as  well  as 
the  nephew  and  heir  of  her  husband.  She  had  intrigued  as  violently 
ibr  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  husband  she  hated,  as  she  now  did  for 
tho  aggrandiaement  of  the  nephew  she  despised,  and  for  the  same 
leaaon^— they  were  her't. 

By  well-timed,  skilful  employment  of  flattery,  threats,  reproaches, 
and  promises,  lady  Gordon  had  led  her  nephew  to  acquire  some  know- 
ledge of  those  sciences  attempted  by  men  of  fortune,  and  she  now 
employed  the  same  means  to  rouse  tluit  perverse,  obstinate,  something 
ia  his  character,  which  made  him  slight  every  good  in  his  power,  and 
pant  aAer  whatever  seemed  unattainable.  Her  ladyship  had  seen 
%  bone,  a  dog,  a  groom,  or  a  mistress,  in  the  posMssion  of  another  man, 
eonvert  her  indolent  nephew  into  a  little  Aleiander;  and  when  the 
priae  was  gained,  the  satiated  hero  would  sit  down  and  yawn  that 
there  were  not  more  admired  dogs,  horses,  and  mistresses,  to-struggle 
^r  anJ  win.  Now  Lady  Gordon  rightly  ooneluded  peisevering  am- 
bition an  in&llible  means  of  success,  whether  in  tiie  pursuits  of  the 
wehooX-bfgy,  or  the  grown  gentleman,  and  she  hoped  Sir  Archibald 
would  yet  yawn  as  heartily  over  the  possession  of  the  haughty  Moni- 
mia  and  her  fine  fortune  as  he  did  over  Highflyer  and  **  La  Piquante.'* 
When  Sir  Archibald  and  his  friend  returned  from  the  hill,  on  the 
day  that  Montague  dined  at  Casdebane,  her  ladyship,  using  the  privi- 
leges of  her  age,  joined  them  in  the  little  parlour,  where  they  devoured 
their  late  dinner. 

**  Mr-  Mansel,  I  have  to  beg  that  you  will  give  Maria  no  more  of 
your  veises.  They  absolutely  turn  the  girl's  head.  She  has  sung 
imd  played  me  deaf,  tiying  to  set  diera,  and  really  she  has  been  very 
•uecessfttl:  but  the  cadences  are  remarkabfy  haimonioas  and — " 

**  She  does  me  too  much  honour.  Madam,*'  interrupted  the  poet, 
■miling  complaoently,  ^'but  I  shall  certainly  obey  your  ladyship's  in- 
junction." 

*'If  you  wish  Maria  to  keep  her  senses  you  must— Apropos,  we 
have  been  talking  all  day  of  your  chaiming  idea  of  the  fishing-tent  in 
Glenalbin.  There  is  poetiy  in  that  too.  Landscape,  boating,  music, 
■hooting^ — it  is  really  delightful.  Pray,  where  did  a  town  beau  like 
yon  aoquire  that  rich  fancy,  and  elegant  invention  f 

Mr.  Mansel  smiled,  and  bowed,  while  he  disclaimed  these  high 
gifb,^-^*  but  really  the  idea  of  the  fishing^tent  had  escaped  his  recol- 
lection.   It  might  however  be  very  pleasant" 

"It  was  certinly  yoor  idea,  but  Maria  is  perhaps  more  tenacious 
of  these  things  than  yowself.  Yon  know  the  love  of  romance  is  a 
little  pardonable  at  eighteen.  So,  I  must  indulge  tibe  giris; — therefore 
•nange  your  plan,  and  as  the  idea  was  your  own,  let  the  execution 
he  the  same.    Command  ns  all ;  you  are  master  here." 

**!  value  the  honour  of  yonr  eomraands  too  much,  not  to  exert  my- 
aelf  to  the  utmost.  Madam,"  said  Mansel,  bowing  on  the  lady's  hand, 
as  he  flew  to  give  orders. 

^'We  shall  be  a  gallant  little  society,"  resumed  the  lady^— *'Sir 
Archibald,  and  his  sisters,  the  charming  Montague,  and  her  Rhcalbin 
beau." 

"HerMaoalbin  bean,"  cried  Mansel,  laughing  andlooking  back, 
while  Sir  Archibald  angrily  raised  his  eyes  from  his  plate. 

'*0h^— you  thought  Sir  Archibald  was  the  happy  manf  replied 
die  Lady^ — "  I  assure  you  I  was  equally  deceived — till  very — ^very 
lately.  Poor  Sir  Archibald  is  fidrly  cut  out,  for  all  his  pretemdous, 
and  knowledge  of  the  sm.  Mhl  Montague  is  beyond  Sir  Archibald's 
leach,  I  foar." 

**  Still  yoor  kind  fears.  Madam,"  said  the  baronet,  veith  a  resolute 
fierceness  that  delighted  his  aunt,^ — **Mn.  Montague  is  as  much  in 
Sir  Archibald's  reach  as  he  chooses  to  make  her. 

''Hey  day! — here  is  boasting,  Mr,  ManseL  Well,  if  the -vain 
wretch  do  not  make  good  his  threats,  we  shall  certainly  enjoy  a  laugh 
•gainst  him." 

Mr.  Mansel  retired  to  change  his  hunting  dress,  a  ceremony  he  had 
set  used  for  the  last  week,  and  Lady  Gordon  foHowed  him  up  stairs. 
As  his  chamber  door  stood  open,  he  heard  her  ladyship  exhorting  Maria 
to  leave  the  grand  piano-forte,  which  that  young  lady  refhsed  to  do. 

** Maria,  I  command  you  to  come  and  make  tea  for  me; — I  shall 
really  lock  up  these  verses." 

**  Well,  if  I  roust,  I  must,"  replied  the  yowag  lady ;  who  used  the 
pretext  of  her  frankness  and  vivacity  to  declare  violent  admiration  for 
many  young  men  of  a  certain  fortune.—^'  But  is  he  returned  ? — ^What 
a  channing  follow! — Oh,  heavens!" 

Maria  did  not  know  that  she  vras  oveiheard,  bnt  her  annt  believed 
it  was  poaible,  nay,  she  hoped  it;  and  she  chid  her  fiank  niece,  not 
so  much  for  her  feelings,  as  the  giddy  avowal  of  them. 

«•  Fond  little  pug,"  thought  Mansel.  *<  So  she  is  in  for  it  too;"— «nd 
he  brushed  down  his  hair  in  a  thicker  jdiade  over  his  forehead  and 
eyes,  and  hastened  to  the  dnwing-room;  and  the  new  air  was  played 
and  sung  twenty  times  over,  if  an  air  may  be.  called  new  which  was 
newly  written  down  from  the  singing  of  an  old  Highland-woroaiL 

Mansel  continued  to  dance,  sing,  flrit,  and  romp  with  Maria  and  to 
give  her  verses ;  Bella  was  jealous  and  sullen,  a  circumstance  vexy 
propitJKis  to  the  duration  of  his  love;  Sir  Archibald  was  as  determined 
to  gain  Monimia  from  the  obscure  Macalbin,  as  he  had  ever  been  to 
obtain  "La  PiqucaUe,*'  from  the  Duke  of  •  and  Jiidy  Goidoo 

ftought  herMlf  a  woman  of  no  mean  talenti. 


About  this  time  Buchanan  retnmed  from  die  Low-country.  P(i 
had  most  conscientiously  raised  the  ciy  of  "  No  Popery,"  but  no  on^ 
responded ;  and  he  complained  loudly  of  a  general  deadneas  of  piihlie 
feeling.  Greater  personages  have  uttered  a  similar  complaint,  hot 
with  less  reason,  for  Buchanan's  "  Babylon  Exposed,"  remained  unsold ; 
and  what  was  worse,  no  Catholic  priest,  no  shadow  of  a  priest,  ^ 
that  would  have  been  enough,  disturbed  the  grateful  tenants  pf 
Craigilliaii. 

Before  returning  home  vrith  her  father,  Flora  went  from  £leenalin 
to  spend  a  day  of  happineas  with  her  friend.  It  was  the  day  aftef 
Montague  bad  given  his  opinion  of  the  heath  mutton  at  Castlebane. 

*<Moet  opportunely  come,"  cried  Monimia,  as  she  entered  th^ 
breakftst  parlour ;  "  you  will  see  my  brother  sublime ;  in  his  third 
manner,  as  the  painters  say." 

Mr.  Montague  seemed  indeed  very  much  disturbed,  and  Floft 
foncied  his  bed  humour  extended  even  to  herself.  Instead  of  tho 
familiar  chuck  under  the  chin,  and  the  kiss  with  which  he  aometimfP 
met  her,  accompanied  by  a  friendly  caution  not  to  form  extravagant 
hopes,  as  he  was  not  a  marrying  man;  he  sulkily  replied  to  h^ 
inquiry  afler  his  health,  and  without  looking  up  continued  his  breakr 
fost.  She  also  thought  Monimia  more  gay  than  cheerful,  and  she  WW 
right;  for  Monimia,  ashamed  to  feel  that  a  person  who  possessed  m 
lirtle  power  to  confer  delight,  should  be  able  to  interrupt  her  tran* 
quillity,  strove  to  conceal  beneath  the  thin  gui^  of  artificial  gaie^, 
the  uneasiness  she  conld  not  banish  from  her  mind, 

Montague  had  much  of  that  hard  peremptoriness,  which  often 
adheres  even  to  a  good  natured  man,  accustomed  to  no  qocie^,  savf 
his  own  menialB;  imd  whom  neither  interest,  duty,  afiection,  nor  good 
breeding  have  turned  to  haUts  of  gentle  complianoe,  or  graceful 
yielding  to  the  feelings  of  others.    But  Monimia  was  neither  his  shop- 
man nor  his  kitchen  maid,  and  she  was  indiflerent  a^out  being  Idv 
heir :  therefore,  vrith  her,  his  power  was  powerless,  apd  his  penoaf 
sions  vain ;  and  he  became  importunate.    He,  however,  wanted  thut 
cool,  obdurate,  mulish  pertinacity,  with  which  the  domestic  tarmeator 
continues  tha  ceaseless,  meaningless  importunity,  which  often  enaUat 
a  weak  mind  to  wear  out  a  stronger  and  more  amiable  one,  and  tri* 
umpbantly  to  virring  forth  the  half  angry,  half  disgusted,  **  For  God'f 
sake  do  as  you  please ;"  and  whenever  he  became  angry,  or,  as  hf 
said,  lost  patience,  Monimia  withdrew,  and  by  piohifaitiBg  all  conver- 
sation on  the  subject,  escaped  solicitation  till  another  visit  to  Castle 
bane  stimulated  liis  vanity  to  a  new  attempt    He  poBsesRed  anothiav 
agreeable  quality,  in  common  with  many  persons  who  pride  themselvsi 
on  a  greater  share  of  sincerity  than  their  neighbours )  under  pretenot 
of  **  telling  his  mind,"  and  abhorring  every  thing  that  savouitd  of 
deceit,  he  ventured  every  suggestion  of  a  narrow,  vulgar  spirit,  and 
covered  his  offensive  rudeness  with  the  speoiow  veil  of  superior 
honesty  and  frankness.   The  implied  threat  of  emplo]ring  this  avpiabla 
quality  against  the  family  at  Eleenalin,  and  another  nearly  akin  to  it, 
diough  of  less  pretension,  which  he  called  being  "  as  plain  as  ple^ 
sant,"  had  obtained  from  Monimia  many  little  compliances,  alike  «•» 
pugnant  to  her  judgment  and  inclination.    It  is  somewhat  unfortimato, 
that  persons  whose  sinceriiy  is  thus  uncontroHal^e,  should  efWnai 
have  occasion  to  offend  the  feelings  of  others  than  to  discover  aPf 
thing  very  candid  or  amiable  in  their  owp  transparent  minda.    Now 
this  formidable  class  of  persons,  prove  very  troublesome  campaniom^ 
when  offended  with  those  whom  delicacy  or  good  breeding  will  not 
permit  to  usurp  similar  privileges,  and  Monimia  often  felt  it  so.    The 
stale  and  ungenerous  threat  was  again  held  out,  as  the  firmly  refiipe^ 
to  attend  Lady  Gordon  to  Inverness. 

"  So,  you  won't  go— won't  you ! — You  won't  go  f— Well,  I  shall  ha 
at  the  bottom  of  this  before  I  eat  or  sleep ;  I  shall  see  who  take  upon 
themselves  to  advise  you,  and  deceive  you  for  their  own  wicke^ 
ends — ^I  shall  tell  some  folks  a  piece  of  my  mind." 

Monimia,  too  angry  to  fear,  indignandy  exclaimed — **  Surely!  aiMl 
welcome.  Tell  what  you  please,  sir.  But  let  me  first  tell  you  I  havf 
no  adviser — in  this  a&ir  I  need  none.  I  can  see  whither  all  this 
altercation  tends — ^you  do  not  even  seek  to  conceal  it;  and  as /telling 
minds,'  is  the  order  of  the  day,  let  me  now  tell  youi  I  wiU  never  be 
more  to  Lady  Gordon,  than  I  at  present  am.  Now  go  to  Eleenalin, 
if  you  can  do  it,  disgrace  yourself  and  me,  and  insult  Lady  Augusta 
Macalbin  by  the  most  unworthy  suspicions.  Long  have  I  tried  to 
save  you  the  shame  of  outraging  the  feelings  of  that  excellent  lady-^ 
more  I  ought  not  to  do.  But  I  will  tell  her  the  truth — ^the  whole 
truth — and  she,  who  is  all  candour  and  indulgence,  will  acquit  me  of 
intentional  error  of  the  wish  to  oflfend  her,  she  can  never  suspect  me, 
for  she  knows  that  /  at  least  have  been  bred  in  the  habits  of  a  gantla- 
woman." 

Monimia  had  never  said  any  thing  so  harsh,  and  the  henevolenca 
of  her  nature  was  shocked  at  the  momentary  violence  of  her  reaantf 
ment 

**  So,  I  suppose  the  habits  of  a  gendeman  teach  folks  to  say  what 
they  don't  dunk?  WeU,  tiumk  God,  I  am  no  gentleman."  aud  UoKh 
tague  sulkily. 

**  Not  so,"  said  Monimia ,  "  The  habits  of  a  gentleman,  aometin^es 
restrain  the  expression  of  offensive  thoughts,  but  they  still  ofWner  prat 
vent  illiberal  surmises  from  polluting  the  niAd  itsel£  A  gentlemap 
speaks  delicately,  because  he  thinks  nobly." 

Though  Montague  was  displeased  at  hearing  his  frankness  and  siHf 
cerity  represented  in  their  tr^e  colours,  of  rudeness  and  ill-bieeding, 
he  vros  mora  alarmed  at  the  high  tone  his  nfiactoiy  sister  had  asiimr 
edj  and  he  began  to  deprecate  die  indignation  he  bad  excited.  Maziy 
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are  the  advantages  the  calm  and  the  firm  posBeai  over  the  paauonate. 
Their  patient  forbearance  is  as  certain  to  provoke,  as  their  firmness  is 
'to  overawe,  and  every  way  they  triumph.  Even  the  puny  malice  of 
the  le^r  imps  of  evil,  when  compelled  to  minister  to  the  gracious 
being  they  hale  and  obey,  afi&rds  momentary  amusement  to  the  bene- 
volent master  spirit.  Monimia,  though  not  ill-natured,  was  oilen 
ontertained  with  the  whimsical  irritation  her  good  temper  and  for- 
bearance produced  in  her  brother-in-law,  who  chafed  the  more  loudly, 
<hat  nothing  opposed  him. 

In  ihis  state  of  things  Flora  entered.  Montague,  alarmed  at  the 
open  defiance  which  met  his  threat — at  seeing  the  hobgoblin  which 
ihghtened  the  naughty  child  discovered  to  be  a  man  of  straw,  and 
eoDtempt  Succeed ing  terrified  obedience,  thought  all  was  lost,  and 
kept  a  sidlen  plodding  silence. 

Monimia,  who  was  reluctant  to  entertain  her  friends  with  her  do- 
mestic broils,  found  employment  for  Flora,  till  breakfast  was  over,  in 
taking  a  sketch  of  a  particular  scene  opposite  a  distant  window. — 
When  some  minutes  bad  elapsed  in  the  same  inauspicious  silence, 
die  approached  her  sulky  brother,  and  taking  his  hand,  said,  in  a  coax- 
ng  voice, — **  Why,  my  dear  sir,  should  you  wish  that  poor  tender  /, 
aibould  be  the  first  dish  s^ved  up  to  the  gossips  at  Inverness.  I  am 
quite  sure  they  will  find  Miss  Sinclair  and  yourself  much  more  sub- 
stantial fiire."  Monimia  knew,  that  though  Montague  resolved  against 
marriage,  nothing  pleased  him  more  than  to  hear  it  was  possible  he 
might  marry  and  have  children,  and  so  dissappoint  all  expectants,  her- 
self includvi ;  for  Queen  Elizabeth-like,  he  showed  abundant  caprice 
with  regard  to  his  successor.  He  smiled  feebly,  and  she  added, "  You 
know  turtle  and  venison  alwajrs  precede  sweetmeats." 

**  Meaning  yourself  for  the  sweetmeats,  no  doubL*' 

-  Certainly.*' 

"Aye,  3rou  are  sweet,  God  knows — ^very  sweet!'**— and  he  shook 
bis  hwd  and  twisted  his  thumbs,  pleased  to  &ncy  himself  a  very  ill- 
fised  man,  whom  a  vigorous  efiRirt  of  prudence  enabled  to  conceal  his 
just  indignation,  lest  its  expression  should  drive  its  object  to  measures 
•till  more  desperate.  The  sullen  fit  however  went  off,  and  he  was  den- 
rous  to  speak,  though  he  scorned  to  make  advances. 

"Oh,  sister  Anne,  see  you  any  body  coming,"  cried  Monimia  at 
lengdi,  us  Flora  still  gazed  through  the  casement  **  Yes,  yonder  is 
WUfinos." 

^  And  the  letters,"  cried  Monimia,  *'  Now  for  a  rise  of  stocks  or  a 
lender  billet  fix>m  the  dear  one ;  as  1  hope  for  smiles  and  good  humour, 
tiie  first  my  husband,  when  I  get  him,  and  he  gets  into  Parliament, 
shall  daily  and  nightly  repay  with  his  vote,  and  for  the  last.  Miss 
Sinclair, " 

**  Don't  Miss  Sinclair  me,  Madam,  though  it's  hard  to  say  what  I 
may  do,  if  heartily  provoked — ^I  am  but  fitly  years  myself." 

^  Or,  by>  lady,  inclining  to  three  score." 

**  No,  fifly-six  only ;  make  it  a  day  more,  if  you  can.  But  if  per- 
verseness  nmkes  me  do  a  foolish  thing,  it  shan't  be  with  a  Scotch  wo- 
man, I  can  tell  you,  so  let  me  hear  no  more  of  that  Miss  Sinclair ; 
there's  too  max\y  rings  in  her  horn  for  me." 

**  So,  marriage  is  a  foolish  thing — and  a  Scotch  wx>man  too-~and 
then  the  elegant  figure  borrowed  finom  your  grazing  trade~-Oh,  gallant 
Englisfanmn  !'* 

^  Have  done  now,  Monimia,  I  wont  be  made  a  fool  of,  I  say :  let  me 
bear  no  more  of  Miss  Sinclair." 

*'  Flora,"  said  Monimia,  **  you  know  Miss  Sinclair  is  justly  proud  of 
the  Celtic  blood  that  flows  in  her  noble  veins,  pure  and  unmixed  since 
Julius  CsQsar  made  her  ancestors  retire  to  .the  mountains.  Now  I  fear 
my  brother  thinks  her  of  Pictish  origin,  for  every  little  child  in  Scot- 
land knows  that  short  race  had  very  long  arms." 

"  And  painted  faces  too,  Monimia,  had  they  not?"  inquired  Mon- 
tague, who,  in  common  with  many  persons  educated  in  humble  life, 
«intertained  a  sort  of  religious  horror  at  a  woman  who  painted  her 
face ;  and  not  contented  with  desfHsing  it  as  a  folly,  regaidod  it  as  a 
vilgue  undefined  crime,  deserving  execration  and  abhorrence." 

"  Oh,  no— «be  is  no  Pict  in  that  sense — I  must  do  her  that  justice, 
for  she  once  did  as  much  for  me." 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  the  bewildered  Montague,  "  Lady  Gordon  told 
me  as  much.** 

**  Aye,  she  daubs  pretty  freely  herself — ^in  the  dark  style.  So  she 
wiriies  to  spoil  poor  Miss  Sinclair's  preferment ;  I  suppose  she  added 
rings  to  her  hpni  too-— did  she  ?  Her  liadyship  is  somewhat  of  a  jockey, 
I  know." 

"  Truly  I  can't  say,  but  I  should  think  Miss  Sinclair  does  not  look 
nearly  so  much  as  fifly.  However,  women  are  a  mystery  to  me,  and 
to  any  plain  man,  as  1  take  it; — so  the  less  one  has  to  do  with  them 
the  better,  I  believe." 

"  Your  very  humble,  and  thrice  obliged  servant,"  cried  Monimia 
curtseying  ludicrously,  as  she  retired  with  her  friend,  who  had  agreed 
to  remain  at  Dunalbin  for  that  day,  and  on  the  next  to  accompany  her 
to  a  fiiir  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  afterwards  to  visit  a  cascade  in  a 
distant  valley,  which  Norman  had  represented  as  a  scene  of  unmatch- 
ed beau^. 

Gaily  anticipating  the  same  pleasure  from  this  little  excursion  which 
they  had  ofren  experienced  in  similar  ones,  the  young  friends  arose 
with  the  bright  sun  of  the  following  rooming.  Horses  were  ordered ; 
and  in  a  short  time  they  were  joined  by  Norman  and  the  Piper,  the 
latter  carrying  a  basket  of  cold  provisions,  that  they  might  make  their 
mid-day  repast  in  any  pleasant  spot  among  the  hills.  It  was  tlie 
delight  of  old  Moome  to  ^U' his  ]l«sket  wi&  rural  dainties,  and  her 


pride  to  be  told  that  no  low  oountzy  oook  nearly  quailed  benelf  in 
curing  mutton  hams,  and  making  Highland  sausages.  When  Moni- 
mia'^  servant  had  added  some  wine  to  the  contents  of  this  basket,  and 
a  hunter's  bottle  of  brandy  for  the  sole  use  of  the  carrier,  they  set  ant, 
Norman  on  foot,  attended  by  a  fiivourite  wolf-dog,  the  ladies  on  bone- 
back,  and  Hugh  closing  the  procession.  After  emerging  from  Glenal- 
bin,  and  ascending  for  some  time  by  an  unformed  mountain  path,  they 
entered  the  elevated,  wide,  and  dreary  moor  on  which  the  fair  was 
held,  and  which  was  regarded  as  the  most  centrical  point  in  a  district 
of  nearly  fifty  miles  in  circumference.  Monimia  attended  at  this  &ir, 
that  her  presence  might  encourage  the  rude  manufiictiire  she  had 
endeavoured  to  establish.  She  had  no  hope  of  any  purchaaer.  cave 
herself,  and  when  the  young  and  hitherto  unemployed  girls  gatiboed 
round  her,  triumphantly  displaying  the  gay  patterned  gowns  and 
shawls  just  obtained  from  the  Low-country  pedlars,  in  exchange  for 
coarse  ^xwllen  stockings  and  caps,  her  eyes  sparkled,  her  cheeks  glow> 
ed,  the  habitual  benevolence  of  her  nature  rose  to  momentary  nptursr 
and  she  eagerly  exclaimed>  "  Ah,  this  is  delightful! — this  is  somediing 
like  a  development  of  the  principle  of  industry,  feeble  and  imperfect 
indeed,  but  it  is  still  something.  Yonder  is  Mr.  Buchanan  advancing 
with  a  preaching  fiice  to  tell  us  of  the  influx  of  luxury  and  vanity;  but 
I  really  think  the  pleasure  these  good  giris  derive  fiom  their  novel 
finery,  is  a  very  honest  pride  in  their  conscious  eficNrts.  **  I  am  quite 
sure,"  added  she,  in  her  imperfect  Gaelic,  *'I  am  quite  sure,  Cathaxine* 
you  are  as  proud  of  wining  your  gown  as  wearing  it?** 

^  That  I  am,  lady,"  replied  the  Highland  girl,  to  whom  this  inqniiy 
•was  addressed — ^'*Any  body  might  wear  a  gown." 

"  Aye,  indeed,  Catharine,  but  have  you  won  it,"  said  the  mother  cf 
the  girl,  pressing  forward — **  And  God  bless  herself  who  taught  you 
how  to  do  that — many  might  have  given  you  a  gown,  but  that  is 
once  and  away,  and  an  obligation  to  the  bargaixH— where  that  lady 
has  put  you  on  earning,  when  you  please,  and  what  3rou  please  and 
don't  think  the  worse  of  Kate,  lady,  because  it  is  put  out  on  herself, 
for  she  would  have  put  all  out  on  us,  had  we  aUowed  heF-— but  her 
lather  would  not  su^r  her  till  next  fiiir." 

'*  You  are  a  good  girl,  Catharine — a  very  good  girl,  and  I  love  and 
honour  your  afiectionate  spirit,"  said  Monimia,  kindly  looking  on  the 
blushing  girl ;  "  and  your  mother  is  quite  right-— nothing  can  do  us  any 
permanent  good  but  what  we  do  for  ourselves.  To  assist  and  direct 
you  all  how  you  may  best  struggle  for  yourselves,  if  I  were  able  to  do 
it,  would  be  my  dearest  pleasure."  . 

She  then  entered  into  conversation  with  the  humMe  merchaals  at 
that  remote  fiiir,  and  was  rejoiced  to  hear  that  if  the  goods  were  of 
equal  quality,  they  could  not  fail  to  fixul  purchasers,  and  even  an  in- 
creasing demand,  while  they  were  afiK)rded  at  so  cheap  a  rate. 

Norman  having  gallantly  presented  his  companions  with  ribbons  of 
the  "  Macalbin  tartan,"  to  tie  down  their  cottage  straw  bonnets,  was 
honoured  with  permission  to  fix  them  on ;  and  Hugh  was  made  equally 
happy  when  the  considerate  bounty  of  Monimia  permitted  him  to  treat 
all  the  women  and  children  with/atrif^^s,  and  to  carry  home  a  shawl 
for  Moome  and  gaudy  glass-beads  for  little  Mary  Fitzoonrud. 

"  You  rob  yourself,  Hugh,"  said  Monimia.  **  Now,  since  yon  treat 
every  body,  and  reserve  nothing  for  yourself,  I  must  be  permitted  to 
treat  you :  tell  me  what  you  love  best" 

"  Yourself,  darling,"  replied  Hugh,  gallantly  lifting  the  old  ribbon 
Norman  had  just  displaced ;  and  this  is'' all  I  will  take — if,  with  your 
leave,  I  may.  Proud  I  shall  be  to  tie  it  to  the  chaunter  of  my  own 
pipe." 

"  You  are  as  gallant  as  disinterested,"  returned  Monimia ;  "  so  youii 
be  the  trophy,  dear  Hugh."  Hugh  bowed,  when  thus  endowed,  with 
all  the  courtesy  of  a  knight  of  chivalry.  *'  It  shall  not  leave  that, 
dariing,  till  the  day  you  many,  when  you  shall  give  me  a  new  atreamer 
with  your  own  hands— of  the  Maodbin  tartan,  too — ^for  that  is  lay 
darling  colour." 

The  cheeks  of  Monimia  glowed  v^th  rosy  confusion— her  heart 
throbbed  with  strange,  new,  and  delighted  feelings — ^her  eye  sought 
the  ground,  while  that  of  Norman  for  a  moment  triumphed  in  her  emo- 
tion, and  a  quivering  sigh  burst  from  a  heart  surcluurged  with  bUaa 
In  a  moment  she  r^overed,  and  turned  away,  afilecting  to  laug^  while 
she  said,  "  Truly  you  are  a  gallant  piper!  and  I  promise  you  we  shall 
never  quarrel  about  the  chequer  of  a  ribbon." 

"  I  hope  not,  dear,  I  hope  not,"  replied  the  piper,  rubbing  his  hands, 
and  regarding  Norman  with  an  arch  look,  wluch  Monimia  fortunately 
did  not  perceive. 

Monimia  sprung  Ughtly  on  horseback,  afraid  at  that  moment  to  re* 
ceive  the  least  assistance  firom  the  man  who  had  .awakened  the  fearful 
beating  of  her  heart ;  and  followed  by  blessings  and  adieus  from  all 
the  poor  people  gathered  at  the  fair,  the  young  party  proceeded  to  the 
"  Cascade  of  the  Goshawks,"  so  named  in  the  language  of  the  country, 
from  one  of  those  rare  birds  liaving  long  fivquented  the  Joify  clifift 
that  overhong  the  waterfall.  After  rapidly  crossing  the  dreary  and 
fiir-extending  moor,  they  ascended  other  mountains,  and  at  lengdi  ea- 
tered  a  deep,  narrow,  unpeopled  glen,  the  haunt  of  the  eagle  and  the 
roe ;  and  beheld  a  landscape  of  wild  and  picturesque  beauty,  not  the 
less  attractive  that  it  had  hitherto  escaped  the  vigilance  of  tourists — 
never  been  visited  by  tittering  parties,  peeped  at  through  opera-glasses, 
nor  copied  into  red  morocco  portefouilles. 

When  they  hod  long  lingered  round  this  enchanting  scene  with  that 
heartfelt  and  nearly  silent  admirati<ni  which  precludes  the  necewty 
of  conjuring  up  raptures  and  turgid  bursts  of  wonder  and  enthusiasm* 
Hugh  turned  ftie  horses  loose  to  graze,  and  spread  the  contents  of  hip 
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bttiket  in  ft  fcweet  raceas,  slieltered  by  fantastic  rocks  and  shrutv,  and 
preserved  in  the  liveliest  verdure  by  a  clear  brawliag  stream.     As 
they  reclined  round  their  mossy  board,  the  joyous  spirits  of  Monimia 
broke  forth  without  restraint     A  light,  versatile,  and  fugitive  charm 
pervaded  her  manner  and  her  conversation ;  plajrful  grace  marked 
eveiy  movement,  and  fascination  lurked  in  every  smile ;  and  at  times 
the  blushing  soflneas  of  new-bom  passion  threw  round  her  a  spell  yet 
more  dangerous  and  irresistible.     Norman  forgot  all  his  wisdom  and 
feablutions,  and  his  heart  tenderly  echoed  her  romantic  Wish,  "  living 
£>r  ever  under  these  shades  wiih  those  she  loved."    While  Flora  min- 
gled her  sweet  full  voice  with  the  sound  of  the  rushing  stream,  singing 
many  snatches  of  old  melodies,  Monimia  amused  her  companion  with 
rearing  a  little  ideal  cottage  on  every  picturesque  point ;  and  at  the 
h£ad  of  the  glen  the  mansion  of  him  who  was  to  rule  in  love,  and 
diffuse  through  his  sylvan  territory  industry  and  intelligence— all  the 
lowly  virtues,  and  all  the  blessings  that  follow  in  their  train.     To 
Monimia  no  scene  was  so  lovely  as  the  picture  of  human  happiness ; 
the  felicity  of  mankind  was  the  most  attractive  of  all  sights,  and  the 
accompaniment  of  blue  smokes  rising  among  the  trees,  domestic  ani- 
mals browsing  on  the  sbpes — the  mill,  the  smithy,  the  hamlet-school, 
tod  the  fairy  group  paddling  in  the  stream,  were  all  wanting  to  com- 
plete her  favourite  landscape.    While,  with  the  magic  of  fancy,  she 
Created  these,  and  imparted  warmth  and  cheerfulness  to  the  lovely  void* 
Hugh  came  forward ;  and  as  he  had  done  every  thing  the  most  vigi- 
bnt  affection  could  suggest  for  the  accommodation  of  his  young  friends, 
**  Wondered  how  the  market  would  be  going  V*    Nonnan  easily^  under- 
stood this*  hint,  for  he  well  knew  the  piper's  fimdness  fbr  markets;  and 
after  a  courtly  affectation  of  reluctance  to  leave  the  party,  Hugh  went 
bock  to  the  fair. 

They  continued  to  stray  through  these  romantic  solitudes,  at  every 
advancing  step  catching  some  enchanting  feature  of  the  landscape,  till 
gaiety  subsided  into  that  soothing  and  tender  complacency  ever  awa- 
kened in  feeling  minds  by  the  tranquil  and  minute  contemplation  of 
beautiful  nature.  From  sofl  and  indulged  reverie,  the  visions  of  the 
painter  and  the  raptures  of  the  poet,  they  were  suddenly  roused  by  the 
baying  of  dugs,  the  cheering  of  huntsmen,  and  the  thick  beating  of 
approaching  footsteps ;  and  a  hunted  deer,  plunging  through  a  thicket, 
direw  himself  in  despair  among  the  party,  as  if  fivm  them  it  sought 
protection  from  its  enemies. 

"  Oh,  save  it,  save  it !"  cried  Monimia,  in  groat  ahirm;  while  Nor- 
man called  off  the  dogs,  which  had  now  nearly  come  up  with  the  ex- 
hausted animal.  He  was  joined  by  the  huntsmen,  who,  though  some- 
what dissatisfied  at  the  loss  of  the  game,  which  their  dogs  had  acci- 
dentally started,  assisted  him  in  calling  tliem  off  from  pursuit ;  and  ere 
dieir  masters  approached,  the  panting  deer  had  parted  down  the  steeps, 
crossed  the  stream,  and  bounding  Up  the  opposite  heights,  sought  his 
mountain-haunts.  The  strangers  were  Sir  Archibald  Gordon,  Mr. 
ManseL  and  some  other  gentlemen,  with  a  long  train  of  servants  and 
dogs.  Monimia  would  gladly  have  spared  so  many  witnesses  to  her 
romantic  expedition ;  but  it  was  now  too  late  to  escape,  and  she  quietly 
listened  to  the  apologies  offered  fbr  the  late  alarm  and  congratulations 
on  so  fortunate  a  rencontre. 

Motives  of  curiosity  had  led  the  strangers  to  a  Highland  fair,  and 
there  they  hod  been  informed  by  Montague  that  his  sister  and  another 
young  lady  were  visiting  the  "Cascade  of  the  Goosehawk."  The 
same  idleness  and  ennui  which  brought  them  to  the  fiur  made  them 
fbllow  Sir  Archibald  to  the  glea,  a  water-fall,  and  two  young  ladies. 
But  a  rarer  sight  rewarded  their  toil ;  and  Sir  Archibald  encountered 
to  object  which  infinitely  surpassed  the  yoong  beauties  who,  now  in 
tiie  height  of  agitation  and  alarm,  appeared  in  a  blaze  of  loveliness : 
this  was  the  wolfdog  of  Norman.  This  flni"f  ^  was  uncomnMHily 
laige,  handsome,  and  docile ;  and  a  veiy  great  favourite  with  Norman 
and  the  fiimily  of  Eleenalin,  for  he  was  the  Ust  gift  of  the  emigrants 
of  Glenalbin,  who,  from  respect  to  their  chiefs,  had  preserved  the 
national  breed,  when  it  was  nearly  extinct  in  every  other  part  of  the 
Highlands. 

**  The  family  of  Gordon  was  not  originally  Highland ;  but  Sir  Aiv 
chibald,  when  in  England,  aflected  the  chieftain,  as  that  character 
procured  observation,  if  not  distinction ;  and  he  kept  a  piper,  two  or 
three  fierce-looking  servants  in  the  Highland  garb^  which  he  some- 
times at  balls  and  roaaqoerades  acsumed  himself,  the  better  to  assert 
tod  keep  alive  his  feudal  dignity/  Now,  the  possession  of  a  Fingalian 
dog  was  a  most  important  element  in  the  compositigo  of  a  ohieAain, 
and  was,  besides,  a  quite  new  thing,  calculated  to  excite  interest,  envy, 
tod  curiosity,  long  denied  to  the  vulgar  aoquiaitions  of  Arabian  hones, 
Irish  hoimds,  Italian  singera,  curious  wines,  and  Spanish  jenneta.  H« 
therefore  accosted  the  dog*s  master  with  great  pdiieness-^zpraased 
•arprise  that  he  had  not  favoured  biin  with  a  visit  at  Castlebane,  and 
unbounded  admiration  of  his  fine  dog.  Norman,  though  gratified  by 
die  praise  bestowed  on  his  favourite,  was  deaf  to  the  baronet's  plain- 
est hints ;  and  when  Sir  Archibaki  declared  a  vehement  desire  to 
possess  such  another  dog,  and  inquired  whether  it  were  passible  to 
obtain  one,  answered  that  he  feared  it  was  not  poasiUe.  "My  poor 
Luath  is  the  last  of  his  race,"  said  he,  caressing  the  animal,  which 
recalled  so  many  soft  recoUeotwns :  **  he  was  bestowed  on  me  as  a 
pledge  of  parting  friendship ;  he  is  ail  that  nbuuhs  «f  what  was  oooe 
very  dear  to  me." 

Sir  Archibald  said  no  moi«»  but  hm  aeoiady  tesalved  lo  abtain  the 
dog,  by  whatever  means. 

Aa  tha  party*  before  their  dapartura,  Hood  to  adniM  iha  aamda,  its 
flitteiing  aich  of  loom  reflectiDg  ovory  bright,  changeful,  and  opleadid 


colotir  in  the  beams  of  the  evening  son,  the  wild  birds  woe  iitti  tb 
flutter  round,  and  brush  the  spray  as  they  sotight  their  Oefial  dwott* 
uig.  The  elegant  species  of  falcon  fh>m  which  the  cascade  took  its 
name  was  become  so  extremely  rare,  that  Sir  Archibald  was  ititttotly 
fired  with  the  desire  of  becoming  the  envied  possessor  of  a  goshoWk* 
The  wish  to  oblige,  and  to  render  happy  every  sentient  thing  that  b* 
met,  was  one  of  Norman's  strongest  principles  and  UKMt  cheii^ed  hi* 
bits ;  and  to  console  the  baronet  for  the  wont  of  the  wolf^og  Which 
had  captivated  his  fancy,  he  detennined  to  procure  hinl  a  yOUfllp 
goshawk.  He  knew  that  no  one  could,  with  such  ease  and  safeQ^  •■ 
himself,  scale  or  descend  tlie  steep  and  fearfhl  precipices  whero  tho. 
falcons  nestled,  and  stealing  away  imperceived,  he  entered  on  bis  p^ 
rilous  enterprise. 

Surprised  at  this  abrupt  absence,  Monimia  looked  anxiously  loiind 
on  every  hand,  and  through  the  holes  of  the  tangled  underwood  ptih 
ceived  the  daring  adventurer  suspended  in  mid-air  by  the  frail  inppolt 
of  the  shrubs  which^sprung  from  the  ledges  or  crevices  of  the  ndO. 
Her  colour  fiided,  and  a  sickening  horror  seized  her  heart ;  but  dii- 
tressing  consciousness  held  her  silent,  while^Flora,  to  whom  she  poin^ 
ed  out  the  appalling  spectacle,  wildly  proclaimed  her  fears,  tod  eo3N 
nestly  entreated  her  to  turn  back.  The  whole  party  paused  fbr  a» 
instant ;  but  Sir  Archibald,  affe-:;ting  to  treat  the  enterprise  as  in  flO 
wise  hazardous,  urged  them  to  proceed,  his  8er\-ants  having  alreody 
found  the  ladies'  horses.  Flora,  however,  refused  to  advtoce,  and 
ran  towards  the  base  of  the  clifls,  whither  Monimia,  secretly  bleiftS)Ag 
her,  gained  courage  to  follow,  and  the  gentlemen,  thus  compelled,.ftkD 
turned  back.  . 

Norman  had  now  attained  the  object  of  his  perilous  puliilit,  IM 
bowing  and  smiling  from  the  dizzying  height  where  he  stood.  Id  re- 
assure Flora,  he  quickly  descended  the  cli^  and  darting  down  tho 
tangled  steps,  joined  the  party  at  the  foot  of  the  cataract  With  t 
side-long  glance  Monimia  tenderly  reproached  his  temerity,  and  Oft* 
pressed  her  joy  at  his  safety. 

"  I  little  thought  to  ohirm  you  so  much,  my  dear  Flora,*'  said  hi, 
**  I  imagined  that  you  were  going  on,  and  that  I  would  soon  ovtftaki 
you ;"  and  he  gracefully  presented  the  young  goshawk  to  the  now 
delighted  baronet. 

Sir  Archibald's  pride  in  this  desirable  acquisition  lasted  only  K»  A 
moment  When  he  had  admired  the  bird,  and  felt  it  was  his  own 
beyond  the  power  of  chance,  he  turned  to  Norman,  sajring,  "  What  A 
pity,  sir — as  you  were  at  the  nest — ^but  you  had  taken  the  whole.** 

**  Though  I  feel  little  remorse  for  taking  ono  member  from  the  &- 
mily  of  the  •  Rock  Pirate,' "  replied  Norman,  smiling,  *t  these  ladieo 
would  never  have  forgiven  me  for  robbing  a  poor  bird  of  all  iti 
young." 

It  had  been  well  if  this  affair  had  dropped  here,  but  Sit  ArdhiboM» 
piqued  at  the  indifference  Norman  shewed  to  his  implied  request* 
prepared  to  scale  the  cliff  himself  The  more  he  was  dissuaded  frofli 
so  dangerous  an  exploit,  the  more  dfastinate  he  became,  and  it  Wia 
now  evident  that  to  gratify  his  spleen  he  was  determined  to  haiard 
his  necL  Having  an  idea  that  the  best  cure  for  this  very  common 
species  of  noble  daring,  is  entire  indifference  to  both  the  danger 
and  the  gk>ry.  Moninua  affected  total  unconcern,  and  proposed  goin^ 
on,  concluded  that  the  self-willed  hero  would  care  very  little  for  A 
solitary  triimiplu 

«  Oh,  no.  no !"  cried  Flora,  and  with  all  the  simplicity  of  innoCOnt 
inexperience,  she  implored  him  to  desist,  not  aware  that  the  heroism 
of  some  men  owes  its  origin  to  the  feara  of  women^  and  that  when 
the  latter  cease  to  be  cowards,  the  former  forget  to  be  breve.  Imput- 
ing her  humane  concern  to  a  softer  reason,  the  baronet  gracious^ 
soothed  this  <«  amiable  and  very  flattering  akrm;"  and  without 
attempting  to  allay  her  fears,  by  lessening  the  danger,  made  light  of 
encountering  it.  Though  tempted  to  laugh  at  tlie  simplicity  of  her 
friend,  Monimia  pinched  her  arm,  and  attempted  to  drag  her  aWOy, 
but  Flora  would  not  stir,  and  had  every  one  deserted  the  hero,  sho 
would  have  remained  alone  to  watch  for  his  safety.  Her  fears  added  a 
new  motive  to  the  desire  of  obtaining  a  bird,  opposing  the  entreatiw 
of  friends,  and  spiting  (as  he  imagined)  the  man  who  had  just  hor 
nrded  his  life  to  oblige  him.  Sir  Archibald  sprung  forward. 

Norman  had  hitherto  kept  very  quiet,  but  be  now  begged  cbo 
baronet  to  oblige  him,  by  waiting  till  to-morrow,  as  the  ladies  wete 
so  desirous  of  getting  home.  Sir  Archibald  would  not  wait  a  mismlOt 
and  was  certain  the  ladies  would  excuse  him. 

"  Then  I  must  get  the  birds  for  you,"  said  Norman,  veiy  gtAViOfp 
"  I  cannot  suffer  you  even  to  attempt  it" 

«  Not  suffer  me !"  exchiimed  the  baronet,  angrily,  «  and  why  n«T' 
"  Because  you  cannot  go  with  safety ;  aU  my  life  I  have  beeta  Un 
customed  to  range  among  these  clifls— and  when  on  them  my  hotfl 
and  my  footing  must  be  steadier  than  yours.  .  ••    a-. 

Instead  of  admitting  the  truth  of  this  probable  statement.  Bir  Ar- 
chibald answered  only  with  a  look  of  disdain  and  proceeded,  UA 
Norman  followed  him.  Monimia,  who  had  now  loot  aU  desuo  to 
leave  the  cataract,  heard  this  oltercation  in  an  agony  of  ^w;-"* 
more  distressing  that  deUcacy  and  timid  consciousn«s  forbade  tta  ex- 
pression, and  forbade  her  to  assume  the  mien  of  '^^^^erence,  wMo 
eveiy  nerve  was  on  the  rack.  But  when  she  perceived  that  Normim 
was  rapidly  following  the  headstrong  baronent  she  "bitterly  repented 
her  sUence,  and  wished  that  she  had  used  the  entreaties  that  hor 
heart  whispered,  and  to  which  it  also  promised  auccess.  « AJ» 
could  my  cold  pride  hatard  a  life  so  predoua,  ndier  ^^•P^ZI 
Uttie  woidr  tbought  >he;  white  ihe  g«ied  in  that  awfirt  wfftnm 
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which  arrestt  every  function  of  life,  and  keeps  Uie  eoul  fixed  in  the 
agony  of  interne  expectation. 

For  tome  time  Sir  Archibald  ascended  witti  great  agility,  proudly 
declining  all  aid  from  him  ivhom  the  pure  spirit  of  benevolence  at- 
tracted to  his  steps,  and  rudely  commanding  him  to  go  back.  Norman 
disobeyed  in  silence. — ^They  had  now  reached  a  considerable  height, 
and  Sir  Archibald  looked  dov^^n  on  the  yawning  chasm,  and  upward 
on  the  impending  rugged  cliffi,  became  giddy,  staggered,  and  grasping 
the  foot  of  Noiraan,  they  fell  together,  breaking  down  the  branches 
that  shot  over  the  abyss  with  a  tremendous  crash.  i 

A  deep  groan  now  burst  from  every  bosom,  and  after  an  agonizing  I 
pause  every  one  sprung  ibrwaid,  the  strangers  to  Sir  Archibald,  and 
Monimia  to  find«lhe  mangled  body  of  her  friend,  while  Flora  sunk 
nerveless  on  the  grass ;  forgotten  was  the  woman's  delicacy,  forgotten 
the  strangen^  presence,  as  Monimia,  in  distraction,  threw  herself  by 
the  insensible  Norman,  clasping  him  in  her  arms,  and  by  wild  starts 
pouring  forth  all  the  ekxiuent  ravings  of  passionate  tenderness,  and 
vehement  grief. 

As  if  her  voice  had  power  over  death,  Norman  opened  his  eyes,  to 
tee  her  he  loved  hanging  over  him  with  undisguised  tenderness ;  and, 
pressing  the  hand  on  his  late  still,  but  now  delighted  heart,  he  feebly 
smiled,  while  he  whispered—"  My  blessed  Monimia,  compose  yourself, 
I  om  not  hurt" 

**  Are  you  not,  Norman,  my  own  dear,  dear  friend  f*  cried  she  in- 
coherently, and  streaming  tears  relieved  concentrated  agony.  **  Oh  ! 
I  fiuicied  you  murdered  in  my  presence;  merciful  God,  what  a  blessed 
providence  !'*  and  her  heart  shivered  within  her  at  the  immensity  of 
the  danger  he  had  escaped,  and  from  which  she  could  scorely  yet 
believe  him  free. 

Even  at  that  solemn  moment  the  heart  of  Norman  throbbed  with 
transport,  and  a  sweet  delirium  involved  every  sense,  as  he  dropped 
his  wounded  head  on  her  shoulder,  and  whispering  his  ardent  thanks. 
His  next  idea  was  Sir  Archibald,  but  Monimia  wos  prevented  from 
answering  his  inquiry  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  came  to  his 
assistance. 

"  I  see,  sir,"  said  he,  pointing  to  Norman's  clotted  hair.  "  the  inno- 
cent have  come  worst  <^;"  Monimia  started  and  turned  pale-—"  but 
thank  God  it  is  no  worse  with  us." 

**  It  would  be  foolish  in  man  to  complain  of  a  broken  head,  who 
has  just  escaped  a  broken  neck,"  replied  Norman,  smiling ;  **1  am 
truly  glad  Sir  Archibald  has  escaped  so  easily — these  blessed  branches 
mved  us  both." 

Monimia  was  not  easily  alarmed,  where  pain  only,  without  donger, 
was  apprehended ;  and  exerting  hor  s^Mrits,  she  cut  off  the  clotted 
hair,  and  assisted  the  stranger  to  wash  and  bind  up  the  wound,  which, 
though  long,  was  not  deep. 

When  the  stranger  returned  to  his  party,  Monimia  still  hovered 
round  her  patient  "  Who  would  not  choose  to  be  wounded  every 
day  to  engage  the  cares  of  so  sweet  a  physician  f"  said  he  tenderly. 
Monimia  had  now  recovered  all  her  self-command,  and  though  she 
smiled  on  him  with  great  softness,  she  replied  with  some  gaiety — 
**  there  is  more  chivalry  than  wisdom,  in  that  wish  ;  but  chivalry  hos 
long  been  the  excuse  of  folly ;  and  tell  me  how  could  such  a  preiu 
ehevalitr  enter  on  any  enterprise  without  the  sanction  of  his  lady  ? — 
Flora  forbade — "  and  starting,  she  for  the  first  time,  recollected  Flora. 
"  My  poor  Flora !"  cried  she,'  running  to  meet  her,  and  lavishing  on 
her  all  the  kindness  of  an  overflowing  heart ;  weeping  and  laughing, 
chiding  and  congratulating,  Flora  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  Nor- 
man, whom  she  kissed  with  all  the  innocent  fomiliority  of  their  early 
days ;  and  ihey  walked  together  towards  the  bank  where  Sir  Archi- 
bald was  seated,  surrounded  by  his  friends.  They  congratulated  the 
baronet  on  his  fortunate  escape,  and  he  coldly  returned  the  same 
compliment  to  Norman,  and  again  thanked  Flora  for  the  very  flatter- 
ing interest  she  had  manifested  in  his  safety. 

**  You  owe  me  no  thanks,  indeed,"  replied  Flora,  with  simple  ear- 
nestness ;  "  I  could  not  help  feeling  the  some  anxiety  for  any  human 
creature  in  the  like  danger." 

Sir  Archibald  by  no  means  relished  this  mstic  declaration.  To  be 
refused  a  dog,  to  foil  in  the  attempt  of  climbing  a  rock,  to  lose  a  nest 
of  birds ;  and  above  all,  to  be  levelled  with  '*  any  human  creature," 
might  have  ruffled  his  temper  even  in  his  calmest  hours,  and  now 
excited  his  deepest  displeasure. 

He  sullenly  persisted  in  escorting  Monimia  to  her  home,  though 
from  the  moment  they  emerged  fbom  the  glen  of  the  goshawk,  and 
the  strangen  took  leave,  he  exchanged  not  one  word  with  the  ramain- 
ing  party.  There  are  few  minds  ^t  can  discharge  themselves  from 
the  restraint  and  uneasiness  produced  by  the  ill-humour  of  companions; 
and  the  young  friends,  if  not  equally  angry,  were  at  least  as  silent  as 
himselfl 

When  they  reached  Dunalbin  he  alighted,  and,  uninvited,  followed 
Monimia  into  the  house ;  while  Norman  took  leave,  and  hastened  to 
the  Piper,  who  was  waiting  his  arrival  on  the  beach. 

Hugh  had  heard  from  the  servants  of  the  alarming  accident  at  the 
Cascade,  and  after  demonstrating  his  joy  at  the  escape  of  his  beloved 
young  friend  lyy  a  very  cordial  shake  of  the  hand,  he  gently  chid 
him  for  venturing  his  life  for  a  Gordon,  *'  had  he  broken  his  neck  it  is 
little  more  than  he  deserves — ^I  wonder  myself  who  would  mourn  him?" 
"  I  would,"  said  Norman,  "  had  I  not  endeavoured  to  prevent  it." 
"It  is  a  pity !"  raplied  Hugh,  sarcastically,  -and  he  wants  our  poor 
Loath  too,  I*m  told ;  bat  you  would  surely  sea  bim  cuist  fint;  con- 
fiMiadedWhigamore!" 


"  I  a<n  fortunately  reduced  to  no  such  altemntive,"  returned  Nor- 
man, laughing ;  and,  to  end  the  discourse,  he  inquired  the  news  of 
the  &ir.  "  Oh,  Hide  but  Mrs.  Montague's  marriage  with  him ;  all  full 
of  that !"  and  Norman  perceived  the  cause  of  Hugh's  bad  humour' 
*'  People  must  talk  of  something,"  said  Norman,  with  affected  care- 
lessness. 

"  Aye,  so  they  must ;  so  you  don't  believe  it,  dear  ?    No  more  do  I ; 
I  faced  every  one  who  said  it     He  attended  her  home,  though." 

When  they  landed,  they  were  met  by  Moone,  eager  for  news  from 
the  market 

"Oh,  nothing  but  buying  of  Low-country  round  hats  ond  trowsexs,** 
cried  Hugh,  indignantly;  "scarce  a  bonnet  or  phillabeg  to  be  seen 
now— an  ill  meeting  to  them  I — ^throuing  off  the  garb  of  fitthers  they 
will  never  be  like.  What  will  the  countries  come  to  at  last,  I  won- 
der 7  Even  our  own  lady — and  I  never  went  over  the  cords  with 
her  but  then — severe  frost  and  snow  it  was,  I  grant — the  very  winter 
you  went  firat  to  Ballyruag. — *  My  good  piper,'  says  she.  *  let  me  beg 
of  you  to  wear  trowsers  and  a  hat,  to  defend  yourself  from  the  cold; 
at  least,  till  summer — poor  creature,  I  shiver  to  look  at  you.' — NQ^ 
man  Macalbin,  I  cannot  tell  you  whether  I  was  roost  grieved  or  angry 
to  hear  Macal bin's  dochier  speak  to  me  in  the  manner.  She  who 
should  have  known  better  than  to  affront  any  of  my  name,  by  calling 
him  a  poor  creature!  and  supposing  that  I— unworthy  as  I  am  of  those 
I  come  of — would  shrink  like  a  Saxon  slounge  from  a  blast  of  cold, 
or  a  whirl  of  snow  drift; — but  I  faced  her  for  it,  and  told  her  that, 
with  her  leave,  divil  a  Low-country  comfort,  or  a  breecheo,  should 
ever  go  on  my  Highland  limbs.  To  be  sure,  I  did  get  the  rheu- 
matism that  year;  but  what  signified  that, — Moome  hezveli)  took  it 
very  ill  of  my  lady.** 

**  Marry,  yes!  that  I  did,"  cried  Moome:  "  part  with  your  i^iilla- 
beg! — turn  a  Low-country  mongrcl! — ^you  could  not  be  such  a  dog. 
Och,  TAy  heart  that  her  father's  dochter  could  advise  you! — but  she. 
was  not  long  of  that  mind,  I  warrant  No,  Hugh  Piper,  Macpiper* 
sooner  would  I  lay  a  stone  to  your  cairn,  than  see  you  disgracing 
yourself  and  your  chn  with  a  Low-country  breeches." 

Norman  smiled  at  the  imaginary  insult  oflercd  to  the  blood  of  Ma- 
calbin, and  left  his  affronted  friends  to  condole  with  each  other,  while 
he  hastened  to  amuse  his  other  solitary  friend  with  the  adventures  of 
the  day.  More  than  usually  silent  in  mixed  soaiety,  it  was  in  the 
litUe  dom^tic  circle  his  social  feelings  found  utterance.  For  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  lady,  did  he  treasure  up  every  trait  of  individual 
character,  generous  sentiment,  or  playful  wit  To  strangen  he  wvi 
known  only  by  the  good-humoured  focility  and  open  smile,  expressive 
of  pleasure,  at  their  efibrts  to  be  wise  or  witty;  to  her,  by  groat 
powers  of  observation,  and  those  delightful  conversational  talents 
which  amuse,  gladden,  or  improve  the  circle  of  the  parlour  fire,  but 
languish  and  fail  to  charm  when  transplanted  to  the  colder  atmosphere 
of  the  drawing-room. 

Flore  was  now  returned  to  her  home ;  and  in  the  following  weein 
Norman  had  abundant  opportunity  to  act  on  his  honourable  and  wise, 
Uiough  painful  resolution,  of  avoiding  the  society  of  her  who  occupied 
so  large  a  share  in  his  thoughts.  As  if  she  undentood  and  opproved 
his  motives,  Monimia  also  visited  Eleenalin  less  frequently;  and.  ex- 
cept on  the  Sunday  evenings,  when  she  was  in  the  habit  of  reading 
the  Church  service  to  the  lady,  they  seldom  met,  and  never  but  in 
company. 

The  gay  pennons  of  the  fishing  tent,  were  now  seen  streaming 
among  the  clifls  of  Kenanowen,  and  the  romantic  swell  or  dying 
murmur  of  distant  wind  instruments,  were  undulating  in  every  breeze; 
while  the  inhabitants  of  Eleenalin  devoted  themselves  to  more  than 
ordinary  seclusion.  From  boyhood,  one  of  Norman's  greatest  pleasures 
had  been  the  cultivation  of  a  little  garden,  which  he  had  enriched 
with  many  rare  plants  from  the  mountains;  and  while  the  gay  party 
occupied  his  solitary  and  fovourite  haunts,  he  divided  his  time  be- 
tween his  books,  music,  and  the  management  of  this  spot,  where  he 
gave  Hugh  a  very  beneficial  example  of  industry',  neatness,  and 
arrangement ;  and  almost  shamed  him  out  of  the  half-lazy,  half^jvoud 
*'  I  can't  be  troubled," — ^the  national  reproach,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed  to  John  O'Groat's  House. 

Yet  Norman  often  delighted  to  listen  to  the  enchanting  meiody 
flung  back  from  the  rocks  and  hanging  woods ;  or  trembling  on  the 
wave,  from  which  it  stole  new  sweetness.     Still  oftener  did  his  eyes 
wander  round  the  walls  of  Dunalbin,  and  seek  ''the  dweller  of  his 
secret  soul,"  among  the  gay  throng  that  daily  resorted  to  the  tent;  fcr 
Mansel,  by  diligendy  studying  the  useful  hints  of  Colonel  Thornton, 
had  united  good  cheer  and  comfortable  accommodation,  lo  more  sports- 
manlike pleasures,  and  thus  attracted  all  the  ladies  and  officers  from 
the  neighbouring  fort   Meanwhile,  Hugh's  daily  interchange  of  news- 
papers, books,  and  notes,  was  all  the  intercourse  between  the  castle 
and  Eleenalin;  and  his  sarcasms  on  "gendemen  hunters,  afraid  of 
wetting  their  feet,"  the  only  intelligence  between  the  islaiKieia  and 
their  foshionable  neighbours.    The  character  of  the  present  dwellen 
in  Glenalbin,  did  not  harmonise  with  the  piper's  ideas  of  society 
and  neighbourhood,  and  he  daily  felt  greater  impatience  for  their 
departure. 

The  sporting  party  had  remained  ten  da3m,  when  the  piper  landing 
one  evening  in  Eleenalin,  joyfully  accosted  his  young  friend, 

*'  Well,  the  gentlemen  hunters  are  to  decami»at  last — joy  go  widi 
them,  and  with  her  who  sent  them  away." 

**  How  do  yon  meanf  inquired  Norman,  somewhat  anxioivly- 
**  Oh !  only  Mi»  l^t,  run  off  widi  die  liauteDani^  Mim  Vitfn 
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tiiit  that's  all.  Pretending  to  be  going  the  way  of  Glenalbin,  and  set  ' 
off  for  Glen  Moriston,  where  the  chaplain  of  the  regiment  married 
them  in  her  nurse's.  But  every  body  says  be  had  oaths  of  her  long 
since,  though  her  aunt  wanted  to  deny  it  When  two  days  were 
gone,  news  came  to  Castlebans,  where  there  was  a  strong  party  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  lady  was  from  faint  to  faint — to  crying 
out  her  eyes  ,*  Gordon  raging,  and  swearing,  calling  for  his  pistols  to 
shoot  the  Lieutenant;  and  Mansel,  quite  affronted,  and  in  a  high  pas- 
■ion,  setting  off  whatever  the  lady  could  do;  for  she  would  marry  him 
to  Belle  or  herself  rather  than  lose  Uro,  they  say." 

"That  is  all  very  wonderful/'  replied  Norman ;  "  but  in  the  mean 
time,  where  is  Luath  7" 

*'  Luath!"  exclaimed  Hugh ;  "  is  he  not  with  3rourseIf  ?  My  good 
Father !  the  Gordons  have  stolen  him.  Did  I  not  tell  you,  dear,  how 
I  stopped  a  few  minutes  at  the  New  Inns  to  hear  the  news  of  Casde- 
bane,  and  taste  one  glass  with  Gordon's  gruom  ?^H3ince,  I  never 
saw  him.** 

The  wollklog  was,  indeed,  lost,  and  his  masted  nearly  inconsolable ; 
though,  in  pi^  to  the  anguish  and  self-upbraidings  of  Hugh,  he  sup- 
pressed his  foelings  and  spoke  of  hope.  All  the  evening  was  the 
shrill  whistle  of  the  piper  heard  among  the  dells  and  hills'of  the  glen; 
"but  Luath  was  far  from  Glenalbin,  and  at  midnight  Norman  forced 
his  disconsolate  attendant  to  return  home.  Next  day  the  search  was 
renewed ;  and  taking  difierent  courses,  they  traced  a  wide  tract  of 
country,  but  with  no  better  success;  and,  exhausted  and  forlorn,  Hugh 
again  returned  to  Eleenalin,  exhibiting  a  very  ludicrous  picture  of 
distress,  as  he  went  and  rung  his  hands,  exclaiming—**  My  Luath,  ray 
darling,  my  dog  of  dogs! — a  bad  meeting  to  them  that  set  their  evil 
eyes  upon  my  darling !" 

Norman  would  not  permit  himself  to  think,  that  any  person,  pre- 
tending to  the  name  of  gentleman,  could  stoop  to  so  base  an  action  as 
atealing  a  dog,  yet  his  regret  for  the  favourite  animal,  was  not  the  less 
poignant;  and  the  remembrance  of  Luath,  was  only  effaced  by  more 
important  interests.  On  reaching  home,  he  saw  Monimia's  fairy  shal- 
lop anchored  to  the  decayed  willow,  and  with  a  thrill  of  joyful  ex- 
pectation, hastened  to  the  cottage.  He  found  her  in  earnest  conver- 
'sation  with  the  lady,  trembling  and  agitated,  her  face  wearing  the 
-glister  of  newly  shed  tears.  He  could  instandy  have  withdrawn,  but 
starting  up,  she  pressed  the  hand  of  the  lady  to  her  lips  and  her 
^osom,  emphatically  pronounced  the  word  **  remember!"  and,  while 
tears  streamed  down  her  face,  gave  him  her  hand  in  silence,  and  then 
hurried  from  the  room.  Norman  rose  to  follow,  but  the  lady  called 
him  back  and  made  some  frivolous  inquiries  about  Luath. 

«'  I  see  your  eloquent  eyes  are  imploring  explanation,"  said  she,  at 
length.  "We  are  doomed  to  lose  our  amiable  friend — at  least,  for 
some  time." 

Norman  covered  his  foce  with  his  hands,  and  leaned  his  head  on 
'  the  table,  while  he  faintly  uttered — **  I  am  sorry  to  hear  iL" 

"  It  is  impossible  that  her  fomily  could  remain  insensible  to  her 
many  virtues  and  fine  qualities.  'They  have  claimed  her  from  soli- 
tude, and  the  imi»oper  protection  of  Mr.  Montague,  to  intrsdnce  her 
to  that  society  she  was  bora  to  benefit  and  grace." 

The  lady  could  not  foil  to  perceive  the  overwhelming  distress  of 
Norman.    Her  heart  felt  every  pang  she  was  forced  to  inflict,  and 
warmly  sympathized  in  the  suffering  she  could  not  remove.    She 
-saw  the  stifled  heaving  of  his  bosom,  and  withdrew  to  aflbrd  his 
young  grief  the  relief  of  tears  and  sobs.     Still  concealing  his  con- 
vulsed features,  he  also  arose,  and  rushing  to  his  boat,  pushed  off  to 
the  middle  of  the  lake  i  where,  abandoning  it  to  the  waves,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  momentary  despair.    Monimia,  lost  to  him  for  ever, 
was  the  overwhelming  suggestion  which  tore  off  every  disguise,  and 
tiiscovered  the  fearful  extent  of  her  power,  and  of  his  misery.     How 
<«asy,  till  now,  had  been  the  practice  of  a  delusive  self-denial:  till 
DOW,  unseen,  he  could  hover  round  her;,  at  sun-rise  brush  the  dews 
from  the  path  where  she  had  wandered  at  twilight;  and  inhale  the 
fragrance  of  the  wild  flower  which  sprung  beneath  her  steps.     At 
sun-eet  he  could  gaze  on  the  distant  blaizing  windows  of  her  chamber, 
>and  iMrer-like,  imagine  to  himself  her  successive  studies,  pleasures, 
and  oocupatuMM.    But  the  unknown  dreaded  future,  was  to  be  a  dreary 
blank,  from  which  fancy  could  draw  no  image  to  cheer  or  to  solace. 

When  he  had  obtained  the  ascendancy  of  his  tumultuous  feelings, 
he  steered  for  the  Isle  of  the  Druid,  to  indulge  the  gentler  mood  of 
bis  sadness,  and  seek  its  antidote  amid  the  lonely  scenes  of  recollected 
felicity.  A  volume  of  Shakspeare  lay  open  on  the  table  of  the  little 
rustic  bower;  for  in  the  woes  of  her  favourite  female  character — the 
tender,  trustful,  and  all  enduring  Imogen — ^Monimia  had  been  trying 
to  forget  her  own  peculiar  grie&  The  leaf  was  folded  down  at  that 
l>eautiful 


**I  did  not  take  my  leave  of  him,  but  had 
Most  charming  things  to  say:  one  I  could  toll  him. 
How  I  could  think  on  him  at  certain  hours- 
Such  thoughts,  and  such;  or  have  charged  him 
At  the  sixth  hour  of  mom,  at  noon,  at  midnight, 
T*  encounter  me  with  orisons,"  &c. 

While  Norman  nm  his  eye  eagerly  over  these  pathetic  lines,  still 
>wet  with  the  sympathetic  tears  of  Monimia,  and  placed  this  precious 
volume  in  bis  bosom,  something  resembling  hope  sprung  up  in  his 
heart;  and  the  lady  had  the  satisfactioa  to  see  him. calm,  if  not 
ooa  tested. 


Norhian  did  not  sorrow  alone.  The  reported  departure  of  Monimia 
was  the  cause  of  universal  regret:  Moome  lamented,  uid  Hugh 
mourned ;  Montague,  by  turns,  fretted  and  expostulated ;  and  the  lady 
of  Casdebane  forgot  Maria  in  concerns  more  momentous.  "  Do  I  owe 
this  stroke  alsb  to  Ursy?"  thought  she,  when  intelligence  was  brought, 
that  a  superior  female  domestic  had  arrived  from  the  Glanville  family, 
to  escort  Monimia  to  England.  **  She  must  have  found  means  to  inform 
these  mercenary  creatures  of  the  supposed  fortune,  either  from  pura 
malice,  to  thwart  my  family  plans,  or  to  facilitate  her  own  design  on 
that  grinning  idiot,  Montague — probably  both."  Her  ladyship  almost 
stamped  with  the  fury  of  impotent  passion :  for  Miss  Sinclair  was  now 
beyond  her  power,  having  established  herself  for  the  winter,  in  the 
house  of  a  clergyman  to  whom  she  was  related:  and  Monimia  having 
yielded  her  own  secret  feelings  to  a  sense  of  propriety,  and  gratitude 
for  the  tardy,  but  still  welcome  kindness  of  her  family,  was  not  likely 
to  be  influenced  by  the  desires  of  the  lady  of  Castlebane.  Finding 
herself  thus  outwitted  by  her  own  creature,  her  ladyship  could  only 
resolve  on  hastening  to  England,  to  support,  by  her  own  presence,  the 
report  of  Monimia's  engagements  with  her  nephew;  though  in  doing 
so,  she  leA  the  "  pin-man's"  fortune  exposed  to  the  machinations  oC 
Miss  Sinclair. 

As  the  kind  letters  of  her  relations  urged  Monimia  to  an  imme- 
diate journey,  she  had  bidden  fiirewell  to  her  maternal  friend  on  her 
late  visit  to  Eleenalin.  In  the  overflowing  tenderness  of  that  parting 
moment,  her  inmost  feelings  had  been  revealed  ;  and  amid  tears,  sobs, 
and  all  the  agonies  of  a  delicate  mind,  she  had,  in  broken  sentences, 
poured  the  confidence  of  her  bursting  heart  into  the  indulgent  bosom 
of  the  lady;  and  was  betrayed  into  that  confession  so  terrible  to  a 
female  nature — that  her  happiness— her  peace — ^wos  in  another's 
keeping. 

**  To  you,  dearest  lady,"  cried  she,  still  burying  her  flice  in  the  bo- 
som of  Lady  Augusta ;  **  to  you  I  conflde  all  my  weakness — ^to  you  give 
up  the  conduct  I  can  no  longer  govern;  yet,  dearest  lady,  do  not  despise 
me.  I  could  not  have  been  so  mean,  had  I  not  sometimes  imagined 
that  his  tenderness  invited  and  sanctioned  my — my  esteem.  Oh,  no! 
all  good,  all  amiable  as  he  is,  I  could  have  died  sooner  than  given  my 
unsought  heart  even  to  him." 

**  Daughter  of  my  affection !"  said  the  lady,  pressing  the  tear-swol- 
len face  of  Monimia  still  closer  to  her  bosom,  "  may  Heaven  accom- 
plish all  your  sweet  hopes;  or  should  its  wisdom  requiro  a  sacrifice 
so  painful,  give  you  strength  to  renounce  them,  and  find  happiness  in 
obedience  to  its  will.  Did  the  fate  of  both  rest  with  me,  it  would  be 
the  blessing  of  my  age  to  unite  two  hearts  already  united  in  mine.— 
But  I  must  not  talk  so  idly:— -your  ingenuous  avowal,  my  dearest 
love,  though  very  precious,  is  also  very  alarming  to  me.  Young- 
unconnected — without  a  profession My  best  Monimia,  respect  the 

honourable  struggle  of  the  man,  since  it  must  be  said,  to  whom  you 
are  most  dear." 

"Ah,  Lady  Augusta,  were  I  so  happy  as  to  believe  that!"  cried 
Monimia,"  while  for  a  moment  every  obstacle,  every  fear,  every  doubt 
disappeared,  and  her  heart  beat  with  the  rapturo  of  being  beloved  ; 
"  But  I  do,  I  do  sincerely  respect  him,  even  for  trying  to  foi^et  me. 
And  now,  dearest  lady,  I  throw  myself  on  you — ^you  are  my  friend, 
and  the  friend  of  ray  sex ;  conceal  the  fatal  extent  of  my  weakness ; 
and  yet,  dearest  Lady  Augusta,  should  you  ever  see  the  anguish  of  a 
parting,  doubting  hour  like  this,  say  I  will  never,  no,  never,  forget  ^ 
Eleenalin ;  say  you  are  sure  I  never  will."  Lady  Augusta  gently 
smiled  over  this  unconscious  artfulnjss — this  tender  compromise  be- 
tween the  maiden's  delicacy  and  the  maiden's  love ;  and  soothed  her 
with  the  promise  of  watching  for  her  good :  and  Ba  Monimia  could 
see  nothing  of  good  but  whnt  comprehended  the  interest  of  her  aflec- 
tiuii  she  wa»  soothed,  and  the  sunny  smiles  of  hope  dried  up  the  bit- 
terest tears  she  had  ever  shed. 

The  lady  recommended  that  they  should  not  meet  again,  anxious 
to  spare  them  the  pang  of  a  separation.  *'I  will  not  seek  a  meeting," 
said  Monimia ;  *'  but  lorgive  me,  dearest  lady,  if  1  cannot  seem  so  un- 
kind as  to  avoid  him,  should  he  wish  to  see  me."  The  lady  smiled, 
in  token  of  acquiescence ;  and  at  the  same  instant  Norman  entered, 
and  Monimia  hurried  away,  as  has  been  related. 

On  the  following  day  Flora  came  to  Eleenalin,  on  her  way  to  pay 
a  fore  well  visit  to  her  friend,  and  insisted  that  Norman  should  accom- 
pany her  to  Dunalbin.  He  fointly  refused,  while  he  consulted  the 
eyes  of  the  lady,  as  if  he  wished  her  to  bid  him  go.  "  If  you  wish  it, 
my  dear  Norman,"  said  his  indulgent  friend.  "  Can  you  doubt  that?** 
replied  Norman,  in  a  tone  of  tender  reproach,  while  he  veiled  his 
moist  hand.  **  Can  you  doubt  it,  indeed  ?"  cried  Flora,  in  a  voice  of 
astonishment ;  "  it  would  be  very  extraordinary  should  he  not  wish  to 
see  Mrs.  Montague  before  she  goes ;"  and  she  placed  his  hat  on  his 
head,  and  pulled  his  arm  within  her  own. 

A  glow  of  pleased  surprise  overspread  the  foce  of  Monimia  when 
Flora  entered  so  accompanied,  and  her  betrayed  heart  felt  more  than 
its  wonted  flutterings  when  she  saw  the  psde  foce,  and  deep,  calm 
dejection,  which  evinced  her  triumph,  and  awakened  aH  her  latent 
tenderness. «  "  Oh,  that  I  durst  speak  peace  to  that  warm  and  noble 
heart,"  thought  she ;  **  bid  it  repose  all  its  cares  on  me,  and  seek  their 
oblivion  in  my  true  regard." 

When  Flora  had  for  some  time  endeavoured  to  support  a  continually^ 
decaying  conversation,  she  rose,  and  went  to  the  piano-forte.  **l 
think,"  said  she,  "it  was  Prince  Eugene  who  preferred  music  to  bad 
company;  I  am  quite  of  his  mind.  If  you  won't  speak,  you  shall 
ling;"  and  she  handed  Norman  his  fovourite  Scottish  song,  **BM9a 
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hmllh  tomiiB  Ilc'e  dear"  inviting  him  to  accompany  her  playiUg^^— 
**  Not  to-night,  Flora  "  said  be  j  *"  I  cannot  sing  that  to-oight."  "  You 
most  and  shall  sing  it,"  replied  flora,  "  after  1  have  been  iO  dvU  as  to 
tumble  over  all  the  books  to  find  your  favourite." 

^'Aye,  come,  do  let  us  have  the  song,  till  the  candles  are  lighted/' 
laid  Montague,  *'  to  cheer  us,  for  I  am  fit  to  go  to  cry." 

The  air  was  Jacobite.  Norman  sung  all  these  airs,  and  sung  them 
well ;  and  when  thus  urged,  the  associations  he  had  formed  with  that 
■ong  made  him  fancy  farther  refusal  indelicate.  The  eyes  may  be 
cast  down— the  countenance  averted — but  the  lover's  voice  is  the 
immediate  and  uncontrollable  organ  of  his  soul,  vibrating  to  its  every 
movement  Yet  Norman  got  over  the  firit  stanza  of  his  song  with 
little  difficulty,  though  the  illusion  was  even  then  beating  at  his  heart; 
but  at  that  beautiful  and  impassioned  exclamation,  "  Its  sweeter  ibr 
the  despairing  "  every  nerve  thrilled,  his  voice  shook,  and  its  passion- 
ate intonations  uttered  the  language  of  his  soul.  As  he  stood  leaning 
On  Flora's  chair,  his  downcast  eye  caught  the  wandering,  agitated 
glance  of  Monimia.  Blushing  and  trembling,  she  shrunk  beneath  that 
yild,  sad,  but  momentary  gaze  {  and  unable  to  support  hioaself,  he  sat 
oown,  leaning  his  forehead  on  his  arm.  "Bravo!"  cried  Flora; 
"  ]rou  have  excelled  younelf — go  on."  Norman  durst  not  trust  hit 
voice  at  that  moment  with  a  denial,  and  in  a  low  and  flatteriog  tone 
haaumund, 

"  I  can  guess  by  the  dear  angel  Bmile» 
I  can  guess  l^  the  love.melting  e'e, 
But  why  uige  the  tender  confessifm^ 
'Gainst  Fortune's  fell,  fickle  decree." 

There  was  one  stanza  in  this  song,  beautiful  though  it  is,  which  the 
delicacy  of  Norman's  nature  forbade  him  to  hazanl  in  the  presence  of 
any  woiian,  far  less  in  her's  whom  he  loved.  So  his  painful  task  was 
finished ;  and  he  never  once  looked  up,  till  ho  heard  the  footstep  of 
Monimia  stealing  over  the  carpet.  He  saw  her  foce  streaming  with 
tears,  and  quickly  averted  his  eyes. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  remmcd  with  apparent  composure;  nor  had 
any  one,  save  Norman,  perceived  her  absence ;  for  Flom  was  still 
playing,  and  Montague  had  gone  to  sleeps 

« I  can  never  hear  that  last  exquisite  eflusion  of  unfortunate  ganioa, 
and  thmk  of  the  scene  which  so  soon  followed,  without  very  painfull 
feelings,"  said  Monimia,  trying  to  apok^gise,  or  rather  account  for  her 
emotions.  "  Besides,  my  feelings  have  been  so  variously  agitated 
ftese  two  days,  with  the  bustle  of  preparing  for  travelling,  I  mean, 
ttiat  I  am  sadly  nervous ;  which  is  rather  unfortunate,  too— for  hitherto 

I  have  been  almost  as  lucky  as  the  oW  lady  who  was  bom  before  nervee 
came  mto  fashion." 

**  Eh,  nerves!"  said  Montague,  rubbing  his  eyes ;  « I  aMUte  you  I 
am  become  nervous  myself;  and  no  wonder,  considering  what  I  have 
■<^tn«l,  and  siiU  must  sufier,  left  alone  in  this  horrid  country.— 
Were  it  not  for  one  thing,  that  vile  farm,  one  post-chaiae  should  take 
w^aU,  I  can  teU  you;"  and  he  almost  wept  at  the  thought  of  his 

"  I  shall  soon  return,  you  know,"  said  Monimia,  with  afiected  cheer- 
rulness ;  «  and  then  you  wUl  aU  have  learned  to  value  me,  and  nriae 
»•  as  you  ought."  '^ 

«  You  need  not  go  for  that,"  repUed  Montague,  in  a  husky  voioe ; 
"you  need  not  go  for  that,  I  say;  we  aU  love  you  enough  already*— 
But  don't  tell  me  of  your  coming  back.  Who  would  leave  London 
for  this  poor  place,  after  knowing  it.  unless  they  hod  a  fi«n  goinir  to 
rum.  "Or  a  brother  they  love,"  smd  Monimia;  and  she^edded, 
taming  to  Norman,  "  You,  perhaps,  recollect  the  interesting  anecdote 
of  the  Otaheitean,  so  generously  received  in  England,  when  about  to 
leave  it  for  a  dearer  land : — '  No  hone  there— no  cow,'  said  poor 
Omai ;  'no  pippin— no  dish  of  tea ;  7  alwayg  so  content  there,  tkough: 
I  am  Uke  poor  Omai."  While  Monimia  related  this  litUe  anec^, 
with  tearful  eye  and  a  shaking  voice,  she  had  involuntarily  turned  lo 
Norman.  Her  woitls  spoke  hope  and  comfort  to  his  heart,  and  he 
ventured  to  press  the  snowy  hand  extended  towards  him  as  the  pledge 
^smcerity ;  and  then,  alarmed  at  his  own  presumption,  turned  avmy. 
With  woman't  quick,  intuitive  seitte  of  propriety,  or  rather  with  that 
tapidity  of  reasoning  which  arrives  at  just  conclusions  tvithoat  appeal- 
ing tottavel  over  the  preliminary  stepa— with  that  address  which  in 
the  artful  is  art,  but  m  the  ingenuous  seems  the  simple  instinct  of 
modesty— Monimia  had  laid  her  hand  also  in  Montav oe's  •  whil«  Ha 
blubbered,  «  WeU,  we  shall  see  that  I  never  yet  knew  you  wone 
ttan  your  word ;  though  it  is  not  in  nature  to  profor  this  wUdeme«  to 
Cqgland— I  feel  that  myself." 

Twilight  vnis  now  graduaUy  advancing,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  cro»  the  lake  ere  darkness  set  in.  Flom  withdraw  to  adjust  her 
SI!!1^  w^^^****"*™*  Montague  was  caUad  oiit  to  speak  with  his 
anepbaRia.  Leanmg  on  a  distant  casement,  Norman  stood  trying  to 
•omnwn  the  fortitude  necessary  to  repeat  that  Utde  woM,  « farewell" 
1^  foototep  of  Fkim  was  heard  deacending  the  stain ;  he  abruptly 
•"▼•Joed,  and  bowing,  murmured,  "Then  fiurewell!"  "God  Ueas 
joa!"  aaid  Monimia,  stretching  out  her  hand,  and  averting  her  over- 
flowing eyes.    "God  for  ever  bless  you !"  rapeated  Nonoan.  in  an  em- 
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lie  felt  that  he  would  never,  neTdr  see  her  more ;  and  hia  haaxt  snaik 
into  that  chill,  dark  void  which  overwhelms  the  stunned  spirit,  wImh 
those  we  yesterday  saw  Uoomiug  in  health,  sparkling  with  vivacitjr, 
and  glowing  with  generous  aflections,  are  tonlay  swept  from  our  aight» 
cold,  inanimate,  and  hidden  in  the  earth. 

But  the  mind  of  Norman,  habitually  influenced  by  a  lively  sense  of 
its  immortal  and  accountable  nature,  could  not  long  remain  in  piQa> 
trate  imbecility.  He  had  lost,  probably  for  over,  the  dearest  hope 
which  ever  taught  a  young  hesjt  to  thrill  with  rapture ;  but  he  sUll 
had  duties  to  perform,  faculties  to  improve,  and  affections  to  cherish ; 
and  in  their  unremitting  exercise  he  sought  peace,  and  gradually  reco- 
vered happiness. 

The  arrival  of  a  servant  fVom  Dunalbin,  on  the  following  morning, 
with  a  variety  of  books  and  papers  which  Monimia  had  left  in  charge 
to  the  lady,  announced  her  departure,  and  condemned  her  fhendi 
to  sorrow. 

"  Och,  hone !  och,  hone !"  cried  Moome,  raising  her  apron  to  hat 
eyes ;  "  we  are  not  alone  who  shall  regret  her,  and  that  heightens  my 
own  sorrow.'* 

"  Her's  was  the  heart  to  call  down  the  blessing,"  said  the  piper; 
coughing  tor  conceal  hia  tremulous  voice. 

"  She  is  indeed  an  admirable  young  creature,"  said  Lady  Augusta; 
"  so  feeling,  yet  so  reasonable— so  indulgent,  yet  so  just— 4»lending  the 
gaiety  and  enthusiasm  of  youth  with  the  wisdom  ctf  age :  never  have 
1  met  with  a  young  character  so  happily  tempered — so  many  useful 
virtues  adorned  by  so  raanjibfine  aooompliahmenis :  pity,  indeed,  that 
Monimia  should  waste  her  sweetness  in  a  desert  The  worid  hai 
need  of  her." 

"  And  so  tender,  so  sweet ,"  added  Flore,  weeping,  **  her  heart  ove^ 
flowing  with  sympathy  to  every  human  thing.  Ah !  we  shall  navCr, 
never  see  her  like  again."    Noraian  alone  was  silent 

"  And  her's  was  genuine  unafifected  sympathy*"  said  the  Lady. 
'  Sofhiess  and  humanity  are  so  peculiarly  the  attributes  of  refined 
women,  that  delicacy  and  afilability  are  become  as  necessary  appen* 
dages  to  a  modem  fine  lady,  as  a  mistress  and  a  squire  were  to  the 
knights  of  chivalry.  They  are  to  fiwhionable  females  what  raligioo 
was  to  the  fanatics  of  the  past  age.  As  it  is  impossible  for  any  creature 
to  exist  in  eternal  fervours  of  devotion  or  of  feeling,  canting  was  the 
supplement  in  their  times,  ar  whining  is  in  ouri.  I  loved  Monimia, 
bCNiause  she  was  pioua  without  cant,  and  tender  without  whine.  She 
poMomed  the  reality,  and  needed  not  the  counterfeit." 

"  Are  there  then  two  hinds  of  pity."  said  Flora,  "  or  is  there  any 
harm  of  weeping  at  a  tale  of  distress?" 

"  None,  my  dear  girl,  provided  nothing  better  can  be  done :  but  the 
genial  shower  is  useless,  my  dear  Ffore,  unless  industry  has  fint  pre- 
pared the  soil  and  deposited  the  seed.  You  ask  if  there  are  two  kinds 
of  pity  7  I  shall  toll  you  a  stoiy^— for  I  should  like  to  see  you  com- 
passionate without  weakness,  selfishness  or  afiectation.  I  knew  a  little 
soft-hearted  girl,  who  shed  abundant  tean  over  the  shocking  details  of 
the  man-tnde.  I  told  her  how  she  might  befriend  the  poor  Africans; 
and  though  a  lover  of  sweets,  she  heroically  abstained  ftom  sugar,  and 
exhorted  all  her  companions  to  do  the  same."  Flora  smiled  and  Unsh- 
ed, for  she  was  that  little  girl.  "  It  was  linle,"  continued  the  Lady, 
"  but  it  was  all  she  could  do,  and  it  proved  her  compaaion,  genuine 
and  unafibctad.  £ngaged  in  the  trade  viras'a  Captain  ■  '  ,  aaid  to 
be  one  of  the  most  humane  men  concerned  in  it  One  day,  in  the 
middle  passage,  he  heard  a  poor  African  bewailing  her  captivity  and 
misery  in  a  song  of  such  heart-rending  pathos,  that  his  feeUn^  weie 
powerfully  aflected  and  he  was  compelled  to  have  ber  flogged  into 
silence.  Here  was  feeling.  Flora.  He  could  drag  that  miaenble 
mother  from  all  that  afilection  holds  most  dear,  consign  her  to  unheard 
of  cruelties,  and  finally  sell  her  as  a  slave — but  hii  feelinga  could  not 
■land  her  song;  the  lash  compelled  ailence.  Was  not  that  nan 
huoMne,  Fkm  f 

"  (Mi»  no  1  a  hwe  hypocrite,"  said  Flora,  in  a  glow  of  youthful  ind^- 
nation. 

"  Surely  no  hypocrite,"  returned  the  lady,  smiling  at  Fkxra'a  heat 
"  Well,  akin  to  Captain  ■  ■  's  feelings,  is  that  finc4ady  aensibilicy 
which  recoils  from  the  misery  it  would  rather  forget  than  remove- 
that  barren,  sickly,  squeamish  humanity — ^begot  in  weakness,  foBt««d 
by  afiectation  and  caprice,  which  banishes  r^  wretcjiedneas  ftom  its 
sight,  and  seeks  out  elegant  distresMs  for  the  indulgence  of  ito  nataitl 
•eUiihneaB." 

The  good  sense,  benevolenee,  and  active  epirit  of  Monimia,  had 
shed  sweet  influence  rmmd  her,  during  her  short  residence  in  the 
country,  and  never  was  die  departure  of  even  a  native  Highlander 
ntore  deeply  regretted.  Her  humanity  neither  dwelt  in  sickly  nerval, 
a  watery  eye,  nor  a  squeamish  ear.  It  was  an  active,  animating  prin- 
ciple ;  groimded  in  reason,  uniform  in  its  operation,  resolute  in  its  pur- 
poses,  not  soon  disgusted,  ami  never  disheartened.  The  character  of 
the  Highlanders,  inflnenced  by  great  respect  for  rank,  and  habitual 
confidence  in  the  tvisflom  and  goodness  of  their  superion,  had  been 
considerably  favourable  to  her  views ;  yet  eren  among  them,  there 
was  prejudice  to  remove,  ignorance  to  instruct,  and  many  serious  dif- 
ficulties to  obviate.  The  proud  were  jeakus  of  whatever  savoured 
of  interference,  the  suspicious  saw  selfish  design  in  every  attempt  to 
fterve  tbeta ;  and  the  moat  numerous  claas,  the  leay  and  the  idle,  still 
debased  by  the  dtegi  of  ancient  feelingg  of  vassalage,  chose  radiar  to 
depend  on  ttMir  falenti  for  flattery,  than  on  an  industrious  aaeitidn. 
But  when  it  was  perceived  that  no  syMem  of  trooUesoate  iatarfenttte 
was  meditated,  aiul  that  they  only  who  aausted  themselves^  WiM 
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nmenfl^  benefitted,  half  the  difSculty  TanSahed,  and  time  promiaed 
die  remoTal  of  all  that  remained. 

The  genefons  elevation  which  diaracterized  th^  mind  of  Monimia, 
her  itrong  sense  of  the  natural  dignity  of  man,  end  Of  his  original 
equality  in  every  noble  attribate  and  privilege  of  humanity,  made  her 
intercoune  with  her  lowly  neighbours  depend  on  principlea  widely 
different  from  those  which  sometimes  regulate  the  charities  of  very 
respectable  persons.  She  had  hitherto  fortunately  escaped  that  rage 
ibr  legislating,  controlling,  and  directing,  which  frequently  seizes  on 
the  best  minds,  and  too  of>en  counteracts  their  benevolent  designs,  by 
exciting  that  pardonable  jealousy  which  impels  an  untaught,  but 
honest  spirit  to  spurn  even  a  good  which  is  forced  on  its  acceptance.- 

The  phrases,  "My  good  woman  I  must  have  you  do  this;  Lady 's 

poor  do  it — ^the  Society  recommend  it;"  had  never  yet  been  found  on 
her  lips ;  nor  had  she  ev?r  discovered  the  peurile  impatience  of  a 
child,  who  plants  a  bean,  drenches  it  with  water,  hovers  continually 
round  it,  calls  on  his  companions  to  admire,  and  the'  next  half  hour 
digs  it  up  to  see,  "  why  it  is  not  growing  T' 

A  limited  command  of  money  had  taught  her  extreme  caution  in 
its  distribution;  and  called  into  exercise  that  vigorous  penetretton 
which  enabled  her  to  comprehend  the  great  interest  and  the  minute 
details  of  a  life  very  remote  from  her  immediate  condition,  and  to 
appropriate  her  benefits  with  a  discrimination  which  doubled  their 
nominal  valuf .  It  would,  however,  be  too  much  to  expect  that  a  j^ung 
and  gentle  hearted  woman  should  have  studied  Smith  and  Tuigot  before 
title  ventured  to  open  her  purse,  and  obey  the  spontaneous  impulse  of 
compassion,  warming  at  the  appeal  of  misery.  Yet  was  Monimia 
much  less  the  giver  of  gold  than  the  redresser  of  wrooga— less  the 
patroness  than  the  fViend  of  her  neighbours. 

She  had  been  told  by  him  who  formed  her  mind  to  goodneas  and 
her  heart  te  love,  that  nothing  is  better  calculated  to  pauperise  and 
degrade  the  spirit  of  a  free  people,  than  wresting  from  them  in  taxes, 
and  giving  them  back  in  charity ;  so  she  was  happier  to  see  education 
training  to  habits  of  industry,  caution,  and  foresight;,  and  good  laws 
securing  to  the  working  man  the  entire  enjoyment  of  his  hard-earned 
gains,  than  charitable  establishments  and  casual  bene&ctions,  however 
splendid  and  liberal. 

But  the  wretchedness  she  could  not  remove  she  sought  to  alleviate; 
and  as  her  conduct  was  actuated  by  the  purest  and  simpUst  motives, 
disoooraged  every  expression  of  that  spurious  gratitude  which  money 
excites  at  the  peril  of  destroying  the  native  independence  which  Mo- 
nimia admired  as  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  Highlander,  and  valued, 
as  the  surest  pledge  of  all  his  hardy  virtues.  Disdaining  from  her 
inmost  soul  that  cringing  homage  diat  marks  the  sordid  compact 
between  affluent  vanity,  and  indigent  baseness,  she  endeavoured  to 
knit  the  social  band  which  links  the  different  classes  of  the  same  great 
Ihmily,  in  a  manner  more  wise  and  generous :  and  her  gills  were  the 
reward  of  merit,  or  the  offering  of  friendship,  not  the  humiliating  boon 
•which  abject  misery  extorts  from  revolting,  contemptuous,  disgusted 
pity.  OAen,  with  satisfoction,  infinitely  greater  than  was  ever  derived 
from  being  hailed  the  Benefoctress,  the  Lady  Bountiful  of  a  whole 
tribe  of  those  lazy  and  importunate  sycophants  who  hate  the  giver, 
while  with  insatiable  avidity,  they  seize  the  gifl — often  had  Monimia 
gazed  on  the  sim-bumt  face  of  a  young  Highland  girl  as  it  glowed 
with  the  honest  exultation  of  nature,  when  on  coming  to  the  castle  to 
gather  the  first  fruits  of  industry,  her  heart  beat  with  the  united  plea- 
tures  of  usefulness  and  generosity.  Heedless,  almost  forgetful  of  the 
person  who  bestowed  a  reward,  which  was  chiefly  valued  as  it  was 
due  to  her  merit,  the  young  Highlander  appeared  only  to  anticipate 
the  joy  of  relieving  the  wants,  or  contributing  to  the  comforts  of  an 
aged  mother,  a  widowed  sister,  or  a  beloved  kinswoman — a  joy 
enhanced  by  the  ennobling  consciousness  that  personal  independent 
industry  was  its  source. 

For  the  aged,  the  orphan,  and  the  infirm,  Monimia  had  a  small  but 
undecaying  fund.  Yet  even  from  these  she  received  little  gratifying 
services,  rare  plants,  varieties  of  heath,  rude  dye-stuffi,  or  wild  berries ; 
for  like  Yorick,  she  never  dropped  a  sou  into  the  hand  of  a  poor  man 
without  taking  a  pinch  from  his  box ;  and  like  Yorick's,  her  last  act 
was  more  esteemed  than  the  first. 

TRe  approaching  winter  was  the  last  which  Norman  was  to  spend 
in  inactivity,  and  he  diligently  applied  to  study,  for  thd  double  purpose 
of  forgetting  the  past  and  preparing  for  the  future.  But  even  in  the^ 
most  abstracted  pursuits  the  roaster  feeling  of  his  soul  found  scope,  and 
a  ^usand  lover-like  devices  multiplied  around  him  the  idea  of  Mo* 
nimia.  The  letters  composing  her  name  were  employed  instead  of 
the  A'»  and  J3*s  used  in  demonstrating  mathematical  propositions ;  and 
whenever  he  took  up  his  pencil  to  form  a  diagram,  involuntarily  he 
traced  her  features  with  ine  exquisite  delight  we  feel  when  the  images 
hid  in  our  hearts  spring  up  under  our  creative  fingers. 

"  I  am  truly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  property  of  the  triangle  you  find 
in  the  waving  lines  of  Mrs.  Montague's  fiice/'  said  Lady  Augusta,  one 
^y  as  she  looked  over  his  shoulder. 

**  One  must  always  be  seretching  at  something  you  know,"  replied 
Korman,  blushing  like  a  girl,  and  rubbing  out  the  sketch.  "  And  I 
have  often  so  lively  a  recollection  of  that  face.  Yet  I  often  foiget  it 
too,'^  added  he  hastily,  "  and  the  more  I  thij^k  of  it,  the  more  confused 
my  ideas  become.'*    Lady  Augusta  could  easily  believe  this. 

** That  is,  I  presume  what  artist  call  a  study"  said  she,  in  a  tone 
almost  ironical.  *'  It  is  one  eminent  advantage  of  mathematics,  that  they 
lead  to  no  confusion  oC  ideas."  Norman  lowered  his  head,  and  again 
he^  to  prove  thit  th«  triangle  M  O  N  waft  equal  to  the  triangle  N I  A* 


Toathfiil  ambitkm  owns  no  ativmlant  men  pvwerfnl  dian  ardent 
atteehraent,  and  when  the  devoted  mind  eaichea  its  impulse  from  so* 
perior  ezceUence  in  the  beloved  being,  it  can  feel  none  more  pure.—* 
It  is  this  thiat  creates  and  fbsien  that  generous  and  gallant  spirit  which 
may  be  called  the  chivalry  of  nature  more  reasonable  in  its  origin 
than  what  flows  from  heroic  institutions,  aa  lofty  in  its  tendency,  imd 
altogether  exempt  from  its  manifold  aflectations  and  fopperies.  lAdy 
Augusta  wished  rather  to  modify  than  eradicate  the  ambitious  aspire 
tions  of  Norman — mther  to  discipline  than  subdue  that  rapture  of  love, 
which,  in  his  mind,  seemed  identified  with  the  enthusiasm  of  excellence. 

Notwithstanding  her  salutary  warnings  against "  distraction  of  ideas,'* 
reveries  of  glory  and  distinction  insensibly  mingled  with  his  severest 
studies,  connecting  the  laborious  present  with  the  happy  future,  and 
softening  the  toil  they  promised  finally  to  reward.  He  would  recall 
.  the  bright  short  gleams  of  intelligence  which  he  had  enjoyed  wit^ 
Monimia.  Her  smiles  had  been  rapture,  but  her  tears  still  glittered 
to  the  rays  of  hope  like  the  arch  of  Heaven's  promise.  Thus  did  leva 
colour  the  allusions  of  imagination  till  Monimia  appeared  die  leading 
star  of  his  destiny,  and  all  became  possible  and  easy  to  him  who 
aspired  to  her  regard. 

For  some  weeks  Monimia  wrote  frequently,  short  but  very  affectioiv 
ate  letters,  and  some  slight  notice  or  inquiry  in  **  the  lady's  postscript** 
showed  that  she  still  remembered  Norman.  Hearing  extracts  read 
from  these  letters  formed  one  of  his  dearest  pleasures,  and  insensibly 
die  time  flowed  on  till  the  month  of  December;  when  the  sudden  and 
violent  indisposision  of  Lady  Augusta  banished  every  other  considet- 
ation,  and  plunged  her  family  into  great  sorrow  and  alarm. 

Flora  hastened  to  Eleenalin  on  the  first  summons,  and  shared  in 
every  filial  care  and  tender  solicitude  of  Norman. 

The  life  of  lady  Augusta  was  protracted  as  if  to  reward  their  afl^tion 
and  assiduity.  She  gradually  recovered  health,  and  to  appearanco 
cheerfulness;  but  Norman  fancied  he  saw  more  deeply.  He  could  not 
help  connecting  her  illness  with  a  letter  which  she  had  received,  and 
as  Monimia  had  since  been  silent,  a  vague  fear  took  place  of  his  late 
bk)oming  hopes,  and  his  mind  still  agitated  by  the  danger  of  the 
lady,  sunk  into  the  despondency  natural  to  a  sick-chamber,  cauglit 
its  gloomy  hue  from  dim-seen  evils  which  threatened  it.  Yet  ba 
suflered  in  silence ;  and  the  absence  of  no  care,  auention,  or  solicitude 
ever  evinced  that  his  thoughts  strayed  beyond  the  apartment  of  bia 
sick  friend.  Often  while  supporting  the  lady  across  the  chamber  in 
her  first  feeble  attempts  to  walk,  would  Flora  gaze  with  glistening 
eyes  on  the  interesting  pair.  The  tall  and  finely  formed  figure  bend- 
ing with  the  most  lively  filial  solicitude,  the  blooming  youthful 
countenance  now  expressively  revealing  watchful  tenderness,  and 
now  energetically'  denoting  the  varying  emotions  of  fear,  hope,  and 
joy ;  or  mantling  with  an  animated  glow  when  quick-sighted  afiection  had 
anticipated  any  latent  wish,  heightened  by  contrast  the  mild,  pale, 
sorrow-fixed  features,  and  ruined  grandeur  of  form  which  distinguished 
her  who  fondly  leaned  on  his  arm,  sometime  pausing  and  gazing  en 
him  with  a  melancholy  look  of  blended  love,  pity,  and  anxiety.—- 
Norman  had  seldom  seen  the  meek  serenity  of  that  countenance  difr 
pla3red  by  any  emotion,  save  that  of  benevolence  or  compassion  The 
former  brighted  her  features  witli  the  tempered  joy  of  a  superior 
being,  and  the  latter  mouldMl  them  to  that  celestial  expression  which 
might  characterize  the  guardian  spirit  of  the  just.  The  mind  of  Lady 
Augusta  had  long  been  the  organ  of  all  her  wants  and  the  medium  of 
all  her  enjoyments.  Its  tranquil  elevation  placed  her  far  beyond 
those  trivial  cares  and  petty  necessities  which  harass  the  selfish  and 
the  grovelling.  Exempt  from  cares,  hopes,  or  anxieties  for  herself, 
she  was  still  vulnerable  through  her  affection  for  others.  Her  regaid 
was  fixed  on  the  child  of  her  benevolence,  and  for  him  she  now  trembled. 

Norman  could  not  fail  to  pereeive  her  feelings  and  even  to  trace 
diem  to  himself. — "  She  scans  my  thoughts,"  said  he, — **  she  antici- 
pates die  punishment  of  my  presumption.  She  pities  me,  and  I  ha?* 
need  of  pity;  though  even  fh>m  her  I  know  not  how  to  receive  it." 

It  was  on  one  of  those  evenings  she  informed  him  that  Hugh  waa 
to  make  a  journey  to  die  Low-country  about  some  trifling  businesa.  A 
journey  undertaken  by  Hugh  in  the  depth  of  winter  could  be  about 
no  trifling  business.  He  immediately  connected  it  with  the  letter* 
the  illnefB  of  the  lady,  the  anxiety  which  sometimes  suddenly  knitted 
her  brow,  and  tne  pensive  looks  she  cast  upon  himself.  He  ventured 
to  inquire  fiirtfaer,  for  in  this  litde  fiimily  there  had  hitherto  been  no 
mysteries,  but  the  lady  evaded  his  question,  and  he  went  to  Moome'a 
hut  to  interrogate  the  Piper.  Hugh  sat  forlorn  and  melancholy,  lean* 
ing  his  head  on  bis  hands,  and  resting  these  on  the  bed. 

^Norman,  darting,"  cried  Moome,  who  was  dying  to  scold  Hugh 
out  of  his  intended  journey,  "did  you  hear  the  folly  of  the  Piper ; 
going  to  the  Low-country,  and  the  ground  covered  with  anow{  I 
believe  myself  he  is  mad."  Hugh  was  ever  sufficienily  communica* 
tive  of  his  own  afliiirs,  but  on  this  occasion  he  was  obstinately  silent; 
and  Norman,  impelled  by  very  powerful  interests,  uj^^ed  him  to  un» 
fold  his  Inisiness,  and  skilled  in  touching  his  kind  spirit,  gently  je- . 
proached  this  unfriendly  shyness. 

"  Will  you  be  so  cruel  to  myselH"  cried  Hugh,  coughing  to  conceal 
his  emotion.—"  Have  I  not  to  hide  it  fiom  herself  7  Has  she  not 
enough  to  grieve  her  already,  and  you  too?  Why  will  you  kill  met 
— and  me  dying  of  this  bad  cold  already;"  and  be  coughed  agwn  to 
suppress  his  sobs. 

"My  dear  Hugh,**  said  Norman,  pressing  the  hand  of  the  IPiper  be- 
tween his  owui — "I  am  sorryyour  cough  is  so  painful,  yet  it ' 
you  ^-4low  foigiye  me,  and  I  wiU  ask  no  mora  questioos." 
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"Well  don't,  ibr  it  wood  go  to  my  own  heart  to  refuse  your  dog,  if 
you  had  one;  iny  poor  Luatli  too  would  have  been  my  companion,'* 
and  Hugh  was  seized  with  another  fit  of  coughing.  Norman  spent 
this  evening  wilh  the  Piper,  making  a  generous  eflbrt  to  inspire  him 
with  tlie  hope  he  wanted  ibr  himself;  for  though  Hugh  concealed  the 
cause  of  his  distress,  its  efiects  were  painfully  conspicuous. 

Since  the  indisposition  of  the  lady,  every  tride  awakened  the 
anxiety  of  Norman;  and  when  he  retired  on  this  night  he  perceived 
that  she  was  not  yet  gone  to  rest,  as  a  light  gleamed  below  the  door 
of  her  chamber.  Alarm,  or  perhaps  a  slight  feeling  of  curiosity,  made 
him  peep  tlirough  the  glass  of  a  locked  up  door,  which  had  once 
connected  their  sleeping  rooms,  and  he  saw  her  writing.  Seldom 
had  he  seen  her  so  engaged,  and  now  h(  r  hand  shook  as  much  from 
the  tremor  of  her  mind  as  the  weakness  of  her  nerves.  From  time  to 
time  she  stopped  and  mised  her  eyes  to  Heaven,  as  if  imploring  its 
aid  in  the  performance  of  a  painful  duty,  and  then  recommenced  her 
employment. 

When  she  had  finished  her  writing,  she  unlocked  an  ancient  cabinet 
"which  stood  in  her  chamber,  and  from  its  most  secret  compartments, 
took  out  a  small  Ixjx,  on  which  she  gazed  for  a  few  minutes,  as  if 
fearful  to  look  on  its  contents.  Her  eloquent  features  swifUy  conveyed 
her  feelings  to  the  miscen  spectator;  and  when  she  drew  forth  the 
glittering  relics  of  her  former  splendour,  Nonnan  had  already  antici- 
pated the  event.  Among  several  antique  trinkets  he  perceived  the 
miniature  portraits  of  a  gentleman  and  a  child.  Many  years  have 
rolled  by  since  the  lady  had  trusted  herself  with  the  sight  of  these 
loved  resemblances;  even  yet  a  single  tear  trickled  down  her  furrowed 
cheeky  as  the  dim  images  of  post  times  stole  over  recollection.  "  I 
■hall  go  to  them,  l)ul  they  cannot  come  to  me,"  whispered  she,  as  for 
the  last  lime  she  indulged  the  melancholy  luxury  of  gazing  on  her 
husband  and  child.  Norman  started  at  the  unexpected  sound  of  her 
voice,  and  when  he  looked  again  he  saw  her  quietly  disengaging  these 
portkits  from  tlieir  rich  settings.  She  made  up  a  small  packet  of  the 
jewels  scattered  about,  addressed  it  to  some  unknown  person,  and 
laying  it  calmly  aside,  proceeded  to  the  performance  of  her  customary 
de\'otions.  In  the  elevated  sentiment  of  glorious  immortaUty,  which 
at  Uiis  moment  stamped  the  countenance  of  Lady  Augusta  wilh  a 
divine  character,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  devotion  which  beamed  4rom 
her  eyes,  Norman  beheld  heaven  revealed,  and  the  pure  and  holy 
•pirit  returning  to  the  Ix>soni  of  its  creator.  Wilh  a  slight  sensation 
of  trembling  ho  ihrew  himaplf  on  the  bed.  While  his  soul  caught 
llie  inspiration  of  her's,  he  shrunk  from  intruding  on  the  hallowed 
privacy  of  her  sublime  piety. 

And  now  came  the  liour  of  bitter  retrospection,  for  Norman  now 
comprehended  the  motive  of  this  sudden  journey.  To  administer  to 
the  necessities  of  a  friendless  orphan,  whom  her  benevolence  had 
rescued  from  ignorance,  and  reared  to  an  existence  destined  to  imbilter 
her  own,  Lady  Augusta  surrendered  the  last  vestiges  of  her  family 
magnificence;  and  sacrificed  all  the  nice  and  iiuicrutable  afiS>ctiora 
which  consecrate  and  endear  even  the  inanimate  symbols  of  our  de- 
parted happiness.  The  mind  of  Norman  revolved  round  this  single 
idea  till  the  exaggeration,  naturally  produced  by  violent  emotions, 
made  him  see  the  suffering  of  Lady  Augusta  extreme;  and  himself  its 
cause.  The  ease  in  which  he  had  hitherto  been  maintained  abridged 
then  the  comforts  of  her  he  would  have  died  to  serve.  Ho  supinely 
counted  over  the  idle  hours  of  an  ignoble  life,  and  basely  beheld  her 
stripping  herself  of  those  mementos  of  affection  preserved  amid  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  time  and  fortune. 

The  musing  of  many  sleepless  hours  was  followed  by  a  rash  pro- 
ject of  leaving  the  country  on  the  following  day.  The  generous 
perversion  of  a  fervid  mind  found  consolation  only  in  its  voluntary 
sufierings.     Norman  longed  to  expiate  the  errors  he  could  not  remedy. 

His  little  chamber  seemed  too  bounded  for  his  violent  emotions. 
He  souglit  a  wider  range,  and  gently  stealing  down  stairs,  wandered 
over  ihe  island.  It  was  a  clear  frosty  night  Myriads  of  stare  were 
sparkling  in  a  deep  blue  sky,  which  no  vapour  stained,  and  the  thin- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  gave  a  brilliancy  to  the  planets,  and  a  lustre 
lo  the  moon  which  might  Imve  rivalled  their  resplendence  in  a  tropical 
climate.  The  surrounding  scenery,  now  shrouded  in  universal  white, 
was  sweetly  sleeping  in  the  moonlight,  save  where  a  heavy  mass  of 
shadow  marked  the  abrupt  outline  of  the  breaks  tnd  defde  of  Ihe 
mountains.  Fantastic  frost-work  pendent  from  every  rock  and  shrub, 
glittered  in  the  moonbeams  like  the  enchanted  creation  of  oriental 
fancy.  This  romantic  scene  was  beautifully  reflected  in  the  lake ; 
and  Norman,  looking  above  and  beneath,  seemed  to  stand  in  tlie 
centre  of  a  transparent  globe.  On  such  nights  Ihe  innumerable  wild- 
ibwl,  driven  from  northern  regions  by  the  severity  of  the  season,  de- 
lighted to  plunge  through  Ihe  sparkling  tide  in  wanton  gaiety,  as  if 
shunning  the  eye  of  man  they  threw  themselves  on  the  protection  of 
nature.  Their  lively  cries,  as  they  dashed  out  into  tha  lake  in  pursuit 
of  each  other,  were  all  that  disturbed  the  deep  repose  of  this  wild 
landscape.  But  the  mind  of  Norman  was  neither  in  unison  with  the 
images  of  repose,  nor  of  ei\joyment.  Restless  and  agitated  he  wandered 
about,  while  the  very  necessity  of  forming  an  instant  resolution  de- 
prived him  qf  the  power.  He  at  last  became  so  cold  that  he  was 
forced  to  take  refuge  in  Moome's  hut,  for  he  saw  that  she  was  not  yet 
gone  to  rest 

Surprised,  but  pleased  with  so  late  a  visit,  she  courteously  presented 
him  her  favourite  stool  of  bent  ropes,  fashioned  somewhat  in  the  form 
of  a  bee-hive,  and  lighted  a  torch  of.  the  Iqst  wpcks  of  tl^e  ^lya 
(Caledonia,  ■ 


"  You  see,  dear,  the  way  I  sat  was  (o  finish  tfaa  woistad  eie  Hugh 
went  It  would  be  a  poor  thing  if  he  went  so  fiu*  empty-handed.  So 
I  sent  a  blue  cheese,  and  this  to  poor  Morag,  at  the  cotton  mills,  for 
stockings  to  herself  and  the  ckilder" 

**  You  are  always  a  kind  considerate  Moorae,*'  said  Norman. 
"  Sure,  darling,  you  know  Montg  is  a  Macalbin  ?'*  replied  Moome, 
astonished  to  hear  so  simple  an  action  pompously  rated.  "  But  did 
you  not  hear,  darling,  how  Miss  Uny  is  at  the  casde  ?  She  im  a  fine 
maker  of  good  things  you  know,  and  they  say  the  churl  is  very  good 
to  himself." 

A  person  at  once  gluttonous  and  inhospitable  seemed,  in  Moome's 
estimation,  lo  touch  on  the  very  acme  of  vileness.  "  A  poor  creature 
indeed,  to  fill  the  place  of  the  darling  who  was  before  her ; — God 
forgive  me !  she  is  a  country-wtmian  of  mine  too.  But  did  you  hear, 
my  jewel,  what  the  sweet  creature  said  to  myself  in  the  letter  !  Sure 
we  shall  get  another  soon^ — ^but  I  have  known  the  Low-countiy  spoil 
as  warm  a  heart  as  ever  beat  How  long  is  it  iww,  Norman  darling  T 
**  Four  weeks,"  replied  Norman,  sadly. 

"  Aye,  so  it  is ;  the  very  day  Hugh  tore  his  coMtoc  helping  the 
Altlarich  people  with  the  cow  that  bogged.  When  I  began  to  scold 
he  held  up  the  letter,  poor  Hugh ! — ^But  is  it  not  very  long,  dear  T 
Norman  rose,  and  unable  to  answer,  walked  to  the  door,  where 
Moome  courteously  followed. 

The  moon  was  sunk,  and  the  night  was  now  cloudy  and  dark ;  hot 
on  turning  to  the  north-west,  what  a  spectacle  of  grandeur  met  the 
gaze  of  Norman !  The  wavy  coiTUseatinns  of  the  Northern  Auron 
were  undulating  over  half  the  hemisphere.  Quivering,  ffawhing, 
muting  and  again  starting  away  in  fontastic  shape,  and  tinted  by  eveiy 
aerial  hue  .* — ^now  blazing  forth  in  vivid  flame,  and  now  swallowed 
up  in  darkness — ^there  rapid  transition  mocked  the  eye  of  the  gazer. 
Wrapped  in  silent  admiration,  Norman  contemplated  these  magnificent 
fire-works  of  heaven,  while  Moome  drew  presages  of  the  weather. 

The  **  merry  dancers,"  afibrded  her  little  amusement,  but  the  ora- 
cularly predicted  very  good  or  very  bad  weather,  after  so  brilliant  a 
display  of  the  northern  lights ;  for  the  experience  of  four  score  yean 
had  taught  her  to  admit  no  medium,  and  she  trembled  for  her  "  poor 
Hugh." 

*'  Do  you  remember,  dear,  but  sure  you  cannot,  when  a  little  btbe 
you  cried  to  catch  the  streamers,  and  would  not  sleep  till  we  promised 
to  give  them  to  you  to-morrow  7" 

*'  Ahva>'s  the  fool  of  to-morrow,"  said  Nanaua,  shaking  his  head, 
and  at  the  same  instant  he  started  at  seeing  the  shadow  of  a  man 
gliding  along  the  waters  of  the  bay.  The  figure,  as  if  alarmed  at 
the  sound  of  voices,  retired  behind  a  cliflT,  whither  Noiman  ran,  fea^ 
less  and  impatient.  When  darting  round  it,  a  man  suddenly  advanced, 
and  Norman  saw  and  recognized  '*  Hector  the  Hunter .'" 

*'  Norman  of  Dunalbin !"  exclaimed  the  spectral  figure,  and  fixing 
on  the  youth  an  eye,  whose  terrible  expression  spoke  fear,  doubt, 
horror  and  astonishment — ^he  staggered  aixl  fell  in  the  arms  of  No^ 
iiitiii.  As  he  recovered,  his  features  gradually  relaxed,  he  withdrew 
himself,  and  looking  as  if  his  vision  was  turned  from  Norman  to  con- 
template what  was  passing  in  his  own  soul. 

Moome,  though  greatly  alarmed,  gained  strength  from  fear,  and  fol- 
lowing Norman,  now  stoiod  trembling  by  his  side. 

**  You  are  ITnah  of  Bruachura,"  said  the  hunter,  sternly,  **  tell  me 
who  this  is?"  and  he  pointed  to  Norman. 

Moome  dropped  a  very  low  curtsey ;  though  she  often  talked  veiy 
familiarly  of  the  visonary  hunter,  she  by  no  means  relished  ao  ahropt 
an  interview. 

•'  That,  with  your  leave,  is  Norman,"  said  she ;  "  our  own  Normaii, 
who  has  a  great  respect  for  yourself" 

The  hunter  folded  his  arms  on  his  bosom,  slowly  walking  along  the 
beach,  and  then  entered  the  hut,  whither  Moome  and  Nonnan 
followed. 

*'  Oh !  darling,  I  am  all  of  a  shake,"  whispered  Moome ;  **  poor 
eoul,  God  help  him !  but  don't,  dear,  make  him  angry."  At  another 
season  Norman  could  have  smiled,  now  all  his  faculties  were  employed 
in  examining  the  spectral  figure  which  stalked  before  him.  The 
features  of  the  hunter  were  almost  obscured  by  his  matted  hair  and 
neglected  beard.  His  eye  alone  was  visible.  And  what  an  eye! 
Norman  had  never  met  a  glance  so  powerful.  It  emanated  at  once 
the  mildness  of  the  maniac,  the  ferocity  of  the  savage,  and  the  gran- 
deur of  that  spirit,  which  having  subdued  itself,  counted  on  the  sob- 
jugation  of  all  nature.  His  stature,  seen  in  thu  dubious  light,  wwt 
almost  gigantic,  and  he  was  distinguished  by  a  gloomy  severity  of 
aspect,  and  a  loftiness  of  deportment,  which  spoke  the  habit  and  the 
consciousness  of  authority.  But  the  deer  of  the  wild,  and  the  eagle 
of  the  rock,  were  all  the  subjects  of  Hector.  This  savage  figure  was 
poorly  habited  in  skins  of  deer,  and  his  feet  were  covered  with  the 
rude  buskin  formerly  worn  in  the  Highlands. 

"  Alas,  alas !"  said  Moome,  curtseying  as  he  again  advanced,  **  that 
he  could  not  live  like  another  Christian^ — Christ  save  him  from  those 
who  have  power  over  him !" 

"This  is  the  son  of  Norman  f"  said  the  hunter,  bending  towaida 
Moome,  *'  Norman  of  Dunalbin !  my  soul  knew  him." 

Moome  dunt  not  presiune  to  contradict,  and  dn^ping  another 
curtsey,  she  replied,  **  With  your  leave,  the  same,  and  great  regard, 
and  a  warm  heart  he  has  to  3rourBelf,  and  all  of  your  name."  Hector 
placed  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  Nonnan. 

"  My  blessing  rest  with  thee,  son  of  my  fiiend,  Nonnan  of  Dnmdhhi  !^ 
pi|d  leaving  the  hut,  he  s|inD|^  imp  a  ludf  boal  of  ivick^rwoci  «lA 
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tkizn,  and  pushed  into  the  lake. — ^Norman  made  a  motion  as  if  to 
ibUow,  but  Moome  held  him  back,  and  Hector  waved  him  to  be  gone. 
With  the  rapidity  of  a  bird  the  fiail  vessel  cut  the  waves,  and  the 
hunter  disappeared. 

"  Poor  soul  r*  exclaimed  Moome ;  "  but  did  he  not  say  you  were 
the  child  of  Norman  f  Who  but  he  could  know  ?  Does  lOie  not  tell 
him  all  ?  Did  he  not  call  you  clansman  ?  Oh,  that  it  were  day  to 
give  her  own  heart  the  delight  of  knowing  it !"  and  Moome  wept 
over  the  himd  of  Norman.  Momentary  visions  of  distinguished  birth 
danced  beibre  his  eyes,  and  banished  even  the  singular  being  he  had 
just  beheld. 

"  I  must  be  of  her  blood,"  thought  Norman,  "but  I  shall  die  and 
never  know  how  related.  The  hunter  perceived  the  resemblance. 
Oh,  the  happiness  of  Iiaving  a  legitimate  claim  to  the  aflections  of  my 
best  friends." 

After  assisting  Moome  to  convey  into  the  hut  the  tributary  deer  of 
the  hunter,  Norman  retired  to  his  chamber. — ^In  a  few  minutes  he  heard 
Moome  tapping  at  the  door  of  the  Lady's  bed-room.  "  Lady,  dear, 
are  you  awEike?"  cried  she, "  I  have  such  strange  things  to  tell  you."  The 
Lady  invited  her  in,  and  she  began  the  story  of  the  hunter  and  Nor- 
man. "  I  am  neither  a  prophet  nor  a  prophet's  dochter"  said  Moome, 
"yet  I  always  said  he  was  no  stranger  to  Macalbin's  blood,  and  I  knew 
that  by  the  way  my  own  heart  warmed  to  him  from  the  first  For 
these  arms  received  him  from  her  who  is  now  in  the  presence  of  the 
Highest.  And  did  she  not  say  to  Ronald, '  I  am  going  to  Dunalbin  V 
knowing  no  doubt  there  were  friends  before  her ;  and  that  there  was." 
The  Lady  sighed  deeply. 

"  Surely  he  does  resemble  my  family,"  said  she ;  "  but  I  am  con- 
tented, I  could  not  love  him  more." 

"  Oh,  my  mother !"  cried  Norman,  running  in  and  throwing  himself 
by  her  bed-side.  He  bui^t  into  tears  of  gmtitude  and  tenderness. 
"  What  should  that  love  leave  me  to  wish  for." 

"  My  dear  son,"  said  the  Lady,  placing  her  haAd  on  his  bead,  and 
gently  stroking  it,  "  why  are  you  up  so  late  ?"  Norman  thought  at 
that  moment,  with  shame  and  self  reproach,  of  his  insane  project  of 
abruptly  abandoning  his  friends  and  his  home ;  and  now  secretly 
vowed  to  her  service  that  life  her  generous  and  vigilant  affection 
alone  had  rendered  valuable. 

Hugh  was  in  a  few  hours  to  depart,  and  Moome  renewed  her  en- 
treaties with  the  Lady  to  use  her  authority  in  preventing  the  journey. 
During  this  conversation  Norman  looked  on  Lady  Augusta  with  some- 
thing so  conscious  and  sorrowful  that  she  perceived  her  secret  was 
divined,  and  with  a  grave  smile  said,  in  French : 

*'  I  am  not  so  cunning  as  I  fancied.  In  truth,  secrets  were  always 
painful  to  me,  so,  my  dear  young  friend,  send  Hugh  to  me,  and  when 
yavL  return  from  escorting  him  so  far,  you  shall  be  my  confidant." 

Norman  hastened  to  obey,  and  when  the  Piper  had  taken  a  melan- 
choly leave  of  his  friends,  they  walked  together  to  the  Ivy-cliff;  here 
they  paused. 

**  Am  I  never  to  cross  this  fatal  barrier  f  said  Norman,  while  his 
eyes  filled. 

"  See,"  said  Hugh,  "  how  lovely  the  blue  smoke  of  our  own  home 
rises  among  the  bare  trees  this  still  morning. — Ah!  Norman,  did  I  not 
leave  you  to  comfort  them,  you  whom  they  love  so  much,  it  would 
break  my  poor  heart  to  go  on,  so  go  home  darling ;  the  Lady  will  be 
waiting  breakfast,  and  Moome  scolding  myself  for  taking  you  so  far." 

It  was  in  fact  so.  The  Lady  sat  by  an  untouched  breakfast,  com- 
forting Moome  by  carelessly  remarking  the  hardy  constitution  of  the 
Piper,  and  his  excellence  in  walking. — She  was  more  than  serene, 
she  seemed  animated  by  the  consciousness  of  some  concealed  happi- 
ness, and  Norman  could  only  suppress  his  anxiety  by  reflecting — 
•*  well,  I  shall  soon  know." 

When  breakfast  was  ended,  she  addressed  him  thus  : — "  My  dear 
Norman,  I  am  about  to  give  you  the  greatest  proof  of  my  esteem.  I 
use  no  preparation  in  acquainting  you  with  a  recent  misfortune,  for  I 
rely  on  your  education  and  your  principles.  You  know  adversity  is 
the  test  of  a  character :  nay,  I  perceive  you  apprehend  some  evil  much 
worse  than  the  reality.  My  slender  fortune  is  for  the  present  lost — 
that  IB,  the  whole ;  but  your  health,  your  talents,  your  afiection  is  leA 
me,  and  I  still  am  rieh — ah,  how  rich !" 

A  load  was  removed  from  the  heart  of  Norman :  he  threw  himself 
on  his  knees,  and  while  his  tears  fell  in  the  boeom  which  had  cherished 
him,  breathed  out  vows  of  never-ending  gratitude  and  devotion. — 
Lady  Augusta  tenderly  kissed  his  forehead ;  and  when  his  emotion 
subsided,  informed  him  that,  many  years  before,  she  had  withdrawn 
her  money  from  the  public  funds  to  increase  the  capital  of  a  young 
man,  a  native  of  the  Highlands,  who  had  begun  business  in  Glasgow, 
as  a  manufacturer,  that  he  might  be  able  to  educate  the  orphan  fomily 
of  his  &ther.  For  a  long  period  his  success  had  been  equal  to  his  en- 
terprise and  good  conduct,  but  extensive  and  unfortunate  speculations 
to  South  America  had  lately  reduced  him  to  bankruptcy. 

"  I  am  confident,"  said  the  lafly,  "  poor  Mc feels  it  more  on 

my  account  than  on  his  own.  If  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country  prosper,  I  hope  every  thing  from  his  skill  and  perseverance ; 
if  not,  the  world  will  learn  to  value,  as  it  ought,  the  talents  and  integ- 
rity of  my  Norman:  and  that  God  whose  mercy  is  over  all  his 
works — ^who  feeds  the  young  ravens,  and  clothes  the  lilies  of  the  field 
•—vriU  not,  at  old  age,  forsake  those  who  humbly  trust  in  Him.'*  Lady 
Auguto  raised  her  eyes,  as  if  in  mental  prayer,  and  then  proceeded. 

**  Tou  know  the  sanguine  folly  of  our  poor  friend  Buchanan  led  him 
fe>  boRow  ^  vuni  of  mone^  6oiq  MacpherwQt    The  inotiyea  of  that 


artful  man  are  now  revealed.  The  youth  and  lovelinen  of  Fkna 
have  prevailed  over  his  avarice ;  he  deihands  from  the  unhappy  &di«r 
the  sacrifice  of  his  only  child,  or  the  alternative  of  prosecution  and  a 
jail.  Poor  Budianan !  the  ridicule  attending  his  ill-advised  scheme, 
his  shame,  remorM,  and  disappointment,  embitter  his  life«  and  will  80od» 
I  am  afraid,  deprive  Flora  of  her  natural  protector.  When  I  under- 
stood these  circumstances,  I  endeavoured  to  satisfy  that  bad  man,  Mao- 
pherson ;  for  I  wished  to  spare  the  gentle  natiure  of  Flora  the  shock 
of  learning  that  at  such  a  time  a  proposal  had  been  made,  on  which,  I 
well  knew,  she  would  never  hesitate  but  from  affection  to  her  fitther. 
Flora  is  no  wife  for  that  man ;  that  glowing  cheek  confirms  my  opinion. 
Flora  shall  not  be  the  victim  of  her  virtues.  When  Hugh  has  dis- 
posed of  the  few  valuables  I  possessed,  we  will  get  rid  of  the  impor* 
tunity  of  that  merciless  man,  and  pour  balm  into  the  wounded  heart 
of  our  poor  friend.  We  shall  also,  then,  be  rich  enough  to  wait  for 
better  fortune.  Ini  this  little  territory  we  may  live  very  cheaply^— 
We  have  plenty  of  fuel  in  the  woods  and  the  mosses — ^we  have  our 
gardens,  our  grazings,  and  the  treasures  of  the  lake  and  the  mooiti 
And  Hugh  is  so  diligent  when  inspired  by  affection !  Then  the  letp 
ters  of  my  sweet  Monimia  and  our  young  soldier  will  so  cheer  our 
loneliness ! — ^for  you  will  be  gone  then,  my  dear  Norman,  and  that  it 
the  only  evil  which  admits  of  no  consolation."  A  tear  trembled  on 
the  eye  of  Norman,  but  a  smile  dimpled  his  cheek ;  for  fiury-vistona 
of  what  he  could  achieve,  when  stimulated  by  gratitude  and  afiection* 
danced  before  his  eyes,  and  for  a  moment  blinded  him  to  the  poverty 
and  desolation  which  liung  over  the  aged  inhabitants  of  Eleerialin^— 
He  kissed  the  hand  of  the  lady  in  silence,  and  withdrew,  while  the 
habitual  sentiments  of  respect  he  cherished  for  his  venerable  friend 
rose  almost  to  adoration. 

Next  morning  he  visited  Buchanan.  Flora  perceived  him  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  ran  to  meet  him.  Her  firat  inquiry  was  for  letten  from 
Monimia,  and  when  Norman  returned  a  melancholy  negative,  she  a£> 
fected  great  anger  and  grief  Yet  her's  was  not  a  grief  that  deeply 
touched  the  heart,  and  he  wished  that  she  had  kept  silent. 

"  How  neglectful  I"  said  she ;  "  among  her  balls  and  her  beaux  she 
never,  I  dare  say,  thinks  of  such  a  poor  lonply  place  as  Eleenalin.— 
But  I  am  so  happy,  for  all  that !  My  fiither  has  given  up  the  Propheja 
and  the  Revelations,  and  all  his  stupid  books,  and  is  become  so  social! 
He  sent  yesterday  for  Craig-gillian ;  they  conversed  long  in  private, 
and  parted  the  best  of  friends.  Oh,  how  good  a  man  b  Craig-gillian ! 
and  I  am  so  happy !  though  my  poor  &ther  has  a  very  bad  cold,  too." 
Norman  sufiTeied  her  to  run  on ;  but  when  he  heard  that  her  fiither 
had  sent  for  Craig-gillian,  and  saw  poor  Buchanan,  pale  and  emaciated, 
striving  to  support  the  appearance  of  health  and  vivacity,  his  feelings 
were  dreadfully  shocked,  and  he  feared  that  the  worst  apprehenaiona 
of  the  lady  were  but  too  well  founded. 

To  be  brief,  the  feelings,  and  perhaps  the  pride  of  Buchanan,  had 
sustained  a  shock  from  which  they  never  recovered.  The  unoommoo 
severity  of  the  season  seemed  to  shake  his  exhausted  frame  to  dissolo- 
tion.  For  some  weeks  he  languished  in  aluiosi  imperceptible  decay, 
till  he  was  at  length  confined  to  hia  bed,  and  Norman  remained  con- 
stantly with  him,  and  shared  with  the  weeping  Flora  the  task,  pleas- 
ing though  sad,  of  smoothing  the  pillow  of  sickness,  and  soothing  the 
enfeebled  mihd.  The  visits  of  the  benevolent  Craig-gillian  were  now 
peculiarly  comfortable  to  Buchanan.  In  these  awful  moments,  when 
time  mingles  with  eternity,  the  poor  distinctions  of  Papist  and  Protest- 
ant were  lost,  and  the  last  breathings  of  Buchanan  were  those  of  a  mild 
and  truly  catholic  spirit 

One  morning  he  found  himself  a  little  better,  and  mtimated  a  desire 

to  get  up. 

"  I  think  I  should  like  once  more  to  look  on  Ben ,"  said  he, 

faintly  smiling,  and  Flora  prepared  for  his  rising,  with  the  alacrity  ci 

renovated  hope. 

It  was  a  clear  day  of  keen  frost  His  chaur  was  placed  opposite  the 
window,  and  the  beams  of  the  wintry  sun  seemed  to  cheer  him.  He 
pressed  the  hand  of  Norman,  who  hung  over  him  in  the  absence  of 
Flora,  who  prepared  his  drink. 

«  When  you  remember  him  who  vwos  the  friend  of  your  childhood, 
you  will  not  foraake  her  who  was  the  idol  of  his  age,"  said  he ;  "  be  s 
friend  to  my  poor  orphan  girl  when  her  father  is  no  more." 

"  Witness  for  me,  thou  bright  sun,"  exclaimed  Norman,  while  his 
eyes  overflowed;  "let  yon  grey  heap  be  the  testimony  of  my  cove- 
nant, that  while  life  warms  my  veins,  I  will  watch  over  the  beloved 
pledge  of  your  confidence,  with  the  honour  of  a  man  and  the  love  of 

a  brother." 

"  It  is  enough,"  sighed  Buchanan ;  and  callmg  Flora  towards  him, 
he  leaned  his  head  on  her  bosom,  and  in  that  attitude  quietly  sunk  to 

eternal  repose. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  grief  of  Norman  or  the  o^fPn"^ 
of  Flora  on  this  melancholy  occasion.  When  the  last  oflices  had  been 
performed  to  poor  Buchanan,  Norman  led  the  orphan  to  Eleenalm— 
to  the  soothing,  comforts  of  sympathy  and  protection ;  and  •»«»  <»njy 
did  he  recoUect  the  silence  of  Monimia,  and  also  the  lengthened  ab- 
sence of  Hugh.  ,  ...  J         «-^ 

Another  and  another  week  of  that  cheeriess  wmter  glided  on ;  Mo- 
nimia was  stiU  silent,  and  Hugh  came  not;  and  Macphenon  made  a 
harsh  and  peremptory  demand  for  his  monej— for  Buchanan  »  P~P««y 
fhad  been  already  seized  by  other  creditora.  R««'?V^«>' '»^  .^^i^^ 
now  swaUowed  up  in  inexpressible  alarm  for  the  living,  ««d  N?™^ 
earnestly  entreated  permission  to  go  in  quest  of  Ae  Pi  w  ^«^^ 
kdjr  at  iMtreluGtanUy  granted.    On  the  evening  of  the  lart  |i»y  whw^ 


NOVEtlST'S    MAGAZINE. 


Amht  iMd  agived  to  vmU  the  joyful  sound  of  Hugh's  born  was  betrd ; 
too  Norman  flew  across  the  lake,  while  Moome  and  Flora  waited  on 
the  beach.  He  hugged  the  piper  to  his  breast  with  unrestrained  emo- 
tioo  i  bat  his  joyous  (eelings  were  chilled  when  he  perceived  the 
vunkeni  spiritless  eye,  the  squallid  features,  naked  feet,  and  tattered 
farb  of  poor  Hagh. 

*'  Hugh,  dear  Hugh—"  said  he ;  but  he  was  unable  to  finish  the 
qvestion,  and  wringing  the  frozen  hands  of  the  piper,  he  led  him  to  the 
pott.    Hugh  blew  on  his  fingers,  and  took  an  oar. 

**  Nay,  you  shall  enjoy  yourself  tonlay,"  cried  Norman,  seizing  the 
CNUS ;  this  is  a  jubilee  to  us  all — wc  have  so  pined  for  your  return  !'* 
Hugh  bunt  into  tears ;  his  hithcrto-unconquered  spirit  seemed  com- 
jAetely  broken — ^he  threw  himself  on  the  neck  of  Norman,  and  sobbed 
ponvulsively.  "  Oh,  my  own  lady  I"  cried  he ;  "  tell  me,  is  she  well  ?" 
Norman  assured  him  of  her  welfare;  **And  our  Moome,  too,"  added 
he ;  "  and  your  pipe — Moome  has  kept  it  at  the  foot  of  her  bed  every 
night  since  vou  went  from  us."  Hugh  smiled  mournfully;  and  when 
1m  saw  the  black  habit  of  Flora,  be  looked  in  the  lace  of  his  contipa- 
Sion  as  if  he  already  knew  her  loss. 

The  sudden  alteration  of  Flora's  countenance  shocked  Norman 
nearly  as  much  as  the  miserable  figure  before  him.  The  words  of 
fXVigratuIation  died  on  her  lips,  and  she  abruptly  turned  away,  unable 
(in  the  weak  state  of  her  spirits)  to  witness  such  wretchedness.  For- 
tonately.  Moome  was  not  so  quick-sighted.  AAer  a  cordial  embrace, 
iIm  wiped  her  eyes,  remarking  there  was  lew  now  left  of  his  name ; 
gnd  then  inquired  for  Morag  and  her  children.  Nonnan  insisted  oti 
tfM  piper  swallowing  a  double-dose  of  his  favourite  Faimtosh ;  and 
Moome  also  administered  a  dram  of  the  same  liquor,  in  which  she 
had  infused  some  medicinal  herbs,  and  which  she  regarded  as  a  sove- 
raign  remedy  in  all  diseases  of  the  body,  and  a  cordial  in  all  troubles 
«f  the  mind. 

When  Hugh  arrived  at  Glasgow  to  dispose  of  the  jewels  of  the  lady, 
bii  office,  so  much  at  variance  with  his  appearance,  excited  suspicions 
«  nn&vourable  to  his  honesty,  which  were  increased  by  the  perplexed 
•POoqnt  be  gave  of  himself;  for  he  firmly  resolved,  at  whatever  ha- 
nrd,  to  conceal  from  the  Lowlanders  the  impoverishment  of  his  lady, 
who,  h«  was  quite  sure,  all  the  world  knew.  The  man  to  whom  be 
f4l>plied  had  him  conveyed  before  a  magistrate.  Unacquainted  with 
fbe  forms  of  justice,  secure  in  conscious  innocence,  and,  above  all, 
ffalotis  foir  the  dignity  of  his  clan,  Hugh's  answers  had  an  air  of  incon- 
iislency  which  might  have  perplexed  a  clearer  intellect  than  that  of 
the  good  magistrate,  who  was  at  least  as  intent  on  discovering  a  rogue 
m  in  distinguishing  the  truth.  Poor  Hugh  was  easily  discovered  to 
be  on  old  ofiender.  One  was  sure  he  was  an  Irishman,  (which,  of 
itielf,  was  a  sort  of  crime,)  another  had  seen  him  whipped  for  stealing 
off  a  cart,  and  from  the  shop  of  a  third  he  had  stolen  a  cheese.  He 
wva  finally  committed  to  the  House  of  Correction,  as  a  vagrant ;  and 
Uie  jewels  were  lodged  in  a  place  of  security,  to  be  given  up  when 
chiimed  by  the  rightful  owner,  and  all  expenses  paid. 

"  But  I  vowed,  if  th«y  should  kill  me,  never  to  tell  your  name, 
lady,"  said  Hugh ;  **  though  every  drop  of  blood  in  my  body  was  boil- 
ing {  and  I  tried  to  curse  them  in  English,  but  the  words  came  foster 
than  I  could  utter,  and  I  cursed  them  in  Gaelic — and  they  are  cursed." 
Here  Hugh  wiped  his  brows,  and  then  continued  :  "  lyell,  they  read 

epers  over  me,  and  scolded  me,  and  saw  I  was  o  rogue  all  by  my 
M>,  (though  there  never' was  an  honester  face  in  Inveraess-shire,  or 
^ae  it  belies  me,)  and  sent  me  to  prison.  Thank  God,  they  never  knew 
my  name,  though." 

Conscious  innocence,  though  the  sweetest  palliative  of  unmerited 
sofi^ring,  is  hardly  able  to  sustain  even  an  educated  and  well  regu- 
lated mind,  in  a  situation  degrading  to  the  pride  of  virtue ;  and  the 
tldent  feelings  of  the  piper  were  strained  to  desperation.  Nor  was 
he  more  afifected  by  his  ignominious  pimishment,  than  by  the  distress 
tPd  embarrassment  his  ill  success  and  long  absence  must  occasion  tp 
Ul  lady.  When  these  thoughts  rushed  through  his  mind  he  became 
not  wild  and  irantic,  that  the  keeper  of  the  prison  judged  it  necessary 
to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  escape ;  and,  naked  and  starving,  he 
llMtened  to  £leeiialin. 

**  Yea,  yes,  you  all  love  me  J"  cried  Hugh,  on  witnessing  the  deep 
qrmpathy  of  bis  friends,  at  the  relation  of  his  cruel  wrongs ;  "  yet  I 
WIS  thought  a  liar  and  a  thief!  Ob,  my  God!  it  sticks  here! — I  will 
oever  get  above  it — a  thief!'*  and  he  smiled  with  bitter  Irony.  The 
}fldf  gave  way  to  the  first  violence  of  his  emotion ;  and  Hugh,  exqui- 
fitely  auaoeptible  of  kindness,  when  thus  surrounded  by  the  caressing 
attentions  of  all  he  loved,  gradually  recovered  a  gentler  tone  of  mind, 
tkfHgh  be  could  not  'soon  forgive  the  magistrate  who  presumed  to 
f«eition  the  virtue  of  a  Macalbin. 

But  the  joy  of  the  piper's  return  was  speedily  obliterated ;  for  next 
4iyi  MacfihenKm  made  another  insolent  demand  for  payment ;  and 
when  the  lady,  with  some  eflbrt,  intreated  him  to  have  patience  with 
her  ifor  a  fow  days,  be  informed  her,  with  considerable  circumlocution, 
Ibet  the  time,  and  even  the  liquidation  of  the  debt,  depended  on  his 
mactm  with  Flora,  with  whom  he  craved  her  good  offices. 

A  foint  momentary  flush  tinged  the  cheek  of  the  lady,  while  she 
OWly  reidied — **  I  think  you  are  a  stranger  to  me,  sir:  and  you  greatly 
Walake  my  character,  if  you  imagine  that  I  will  even  mention  your 
Jpopoaal,  till  our  business  is  at  an  end;  when  that  time  comes,  Miss 
^Wlfheiwn  is  at  liberty  to  decide  for  heraelf." 

•Then  the  aoooer  it  is  at  an  end  the  better,"  cried  Macpherson, 
^  eff  J  and  the  tfireals  he  durst  not  utter  in  her  venerable  pre- 
wen  vented  on  Hugh,  who  stood  on  the  beach. 


It  were  impossible  to  describe  the  almost  frenzied  rage  of  the  pipert 
when  any  thing  that  even  threatened  insult,  assailed  his  lady.  In  a 
transport  of  indignation,  he  fiercely  and  scornfully  defied  the  power 
of  the  innkeeper,  while  he  bitterly  cursed  his  insolence ;  and  whm 
the  threats  of  execution  and  imprisonment  were  repeated,  without 
much  ceremony,  he  knocked  him  down.  "  There,  you  dog,"  cried 
Hugh,  shaking  his  fist  over  the  prostrate  lover ;  "  and  I  pronuse  you 
t^ice  as  much  the  next  time  you  dare  to  set  a  foot  where  her  scullkm 
would  be." 

Just  then,  Norman,  who  had  seen  Ma^pbcKon  land,  hastened  fo^ 
ward,  and  eagerly  inquired  the  meaning  of  this  scene,  for  MacpbefUD 
was  still  on  the  ground. 

"Only  tliat  tawny-moor  dwaif^  would  marry  Flora-— tliat's  aU," 
cried  Hugh,  contemptuously. 

**  Surely,  Mr.  Macpherson,  you  have  not  presumed  to  ofier  any  in 
suit  to  Lady  Augusta  Macalbin  ?"  said  Nonnan,  colouring. 

*'0h,  no!"  answered  Hugh;  **  Macpherson— if  a  JVIacphenon  he 
be-M;rouches  in  her  presence  like  the  dog  he  is." 

A  livid  hue  overspread  the  features  of  Macpherson,  who  had  nov 
risen ;  and  with  a  diabolical  laugh,  and  a  look  of  the  blackest  malice, 
he  whispered — "  Before  long,  you  shall  feel  who  I  am ;"  and  he  6tep> 
ped  into  Montague's  boat,  which  was  waiting  for  him. 

The  last  insulting  speech  of  Hugh  was,  in  that  country,  a  mora 
deadly  injury,  than  the  blow  which  preceded  it;  for  Macpberaon'a 
right  to  the  name  he  bore,  was  very  ambiguous.  The  scarcities  often 
felt  in  the  Highlands  before  the  introduction  of  potatoes,  were  dread- 
ful, and  indeed  hardly  credible.  The  natives  still  point  out  seven 
different  sorts  of  roots,  such  as  earth-nuts,  wild  carrots,  &c.,  which 
their  ancestors  used  to  eat;  and  so  extreme  was  the  fomine  attending 
bad  seasons,  that,  on  the  coest  and  in  the  isles,  infonts  were  not  un- 
frequently  landed  fVom  boats,  and  exposed.  Though  these  foundlingi 
received  the  common  luroe  of  the  clan  omong  whom  they  happeoMl 
to  be  thrown,  their  origin  was  never  forgotten ;  and  many  poor  &mi- 
lies  are  still  exposed  to  the  dreadful  imputation  of  springing  from  an 
unknown  slock,  and  having  no  legitimate  claim  to  that  name,  whidi 
is  the  chief  pride  of  their  compatriots.  Hugh,  then,  had  wounded 
the  self-love  of  the  innkeeper,  beyond  all  hope  of  forgiveness ;  and 
Norman,  unable  to  blame  the  honest  resentment  of  his  warm  nature, 
was  for  some  minutes  overwhelmed  with  the  appalling  perspective 
before  him.  All  that  he  had  ever  felt  was  bliss,  compared  lo  the 
excruciating  agony  of  that  moment ;  which  pictured  Lady  Augusis 
torn  finom  her  home— her  grey  hairs  insulted — imprisoned — atarvio^ 
and  himself  denied  the  power  of  averting  or  softening  her  iate.  "Oh! 
I  could  rob  or  murder!"  cried  he,  in  anguisli,  os  wi±  a  desperate  step 
he  hurried  along  the  beach. 

But  this  was  a  lime  for  decision  and  action,  not  for  barren  lamenta- 
tions; and  conjuring  Hugh  to  observe  the  most  profound  secrecy  oil 
what  had  passed,  he  ordered  him  to  convey  himself  to  Dunalbin. 
Had  Craig-gillion  been  at  home,  Norman's  trial  would  have  been 
light ;  but  he  was  gone  to  England  to  see  an  only  son,  who,  aAer 
spending  many  years  in  India,  was  ordered  to  Sicily,  without  beii^ 
permitted  to  visit  his  family. 

Were  he  to  go  to  the  LoW-cotmtry  to  retrieve  the  error  of  Hugh, 
might  not  the  vengeful  and  mean-souled  Macpherson  take  advantage 

of  his  absence  to  drag  tp  prison .     He  shuddered,  and  coidd  noC 

even  inentally  finish  the  sentence.  Monimia  now  rose  to  his  dorit 
mind  like  a  beam  of  hope.  True,  she  had  been  forgetful — at  least 
she  appeared  so; — but  now,  when  informed  of  the  evil  whiph  me- 
naced the  lady,  and  through  her  a  devoted  family,  could  he  who 
adored  her,  doubt  of  her  zeal,  her  activity,  her  enihuaiaem,  in  the 
causo  of  virtue  and  misfortune. 

To  solicit  Montague's  friendly  ofliccs  with  the  imphicable  Mao- 
pherson  for  a  short  respite,  and  also  to  obtain  the  address  of  Monimia, 
Norman  visited  Dunalbin,  where  he  hod  not  been  for  many  weeks 
before.  His  wo-struck  features  and  anxious  eye,  too  fully  explained 
his  errand.  The  petty  pride  of  Montague  enjoyed  the  humiliation  of 
that  *'  wonderful  folk,"  who  had  so  -otten  excited  bis  jealousy;  and 
though  indiflTerent  to  the  8rx;iety  of  Norman,  self-love  was  disposed  to 
resent  his  seeming  inattention. 

"What  wind  has  blown  so  mighty  a  stranger  this  wayT*  cried 
he,  as  Norman  entered.  "To  inquire  for  my  rheumatism,  no  doubt f 
Well,  as  I  was  saying,  our  friends  will  come  to  see  us  when  they 
want  any  thing  of  us— hey.  Miss  Ursy !"  and  he  winked  very  aignifr 
cantly  to  Miss  Sinclair,  who  bowed  and  smiled  in  return. 

Norman  coloured  violently,  and  after  a  menial  struggle,  replied— 
"  If  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  myself  the  honour  of  inquiring  &f 
you  so  often  as  I  wished,  you  know  how  sadly  I  have  been  eneaged 
of  late.'* 

"Aye,  true — Buchanan,  poor  man.  I  was  greatly  shocked  at  his 
death,  myself;  for  he  was  just  about  my  own  time  of  life,  I  think." 
This  was  said  in  a  grave  tone ;  but  he  briskly  added — ^  Well,  but  I 
hope  you  found  your  Christmas  venison  good  ?  Thank  you,  too,  for 
the  haunch  that  came  to  Dunalbin — ^hey,  Mies  UisyT'  and  the  lady 
with  whom  he  had  so  good  an  understanding,  forced  a  hiugh  at  thji 
master-stroke  of  wit 

"  Is  it  possible !"  exclaimed  Norman  ;  but  he  checked  himself,  and 
replied — "  The  Christmas  feelings  of  Eleenalin  have  been  l^ttie  in 
unison  with  festivity,  Mr.  Montague." 

This  was  said  in  a  tone  of  such  heartpfelt  grief,  that  his  "plain  and 
pleasant"  host  appeared  somewhat  softened;  and,  as  dinner  wee  just 
then  annotmced,  he  invited  Nonnan  to  take  a  {dace  at  the  table  i  bai 
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«•  if  feufal  of  betog  too  gmckyqu.  be  vdMew^npqgli  I  Min  pnxnue 
you  none  of  them  wild-geese  ftboat  the  Uke." 

"  Tou  know  I  wai  always  happy  to  be  your  gaiQerke^fer/'  replied 
Nonnan,  mildly, ''  till  compelled  to  take  a  mpre  qofiowful  e^^p^QyiBODt 
But  I  hope  you  will  again  command  my  servicesi  ibr  }  am  very  idle, 
and  have  no  pleasure  so  great  as  fowling." 

**  Oh,  dear! — ^I  am  only  joking,"  cried  MbiitagUfi  |  *'  but  w  W0  aie 
so  &r  irom  markets—*' 

Nonnan  made  the  necessary  reply,  and  when  they  sat  dowu  to  din- 
ner, he  had  the  additional  pleasure  of  seeing  Miss  Sinclair  OQtmpy  the 
place  of  Monimia. 

When  the  lady  withdrew,  Montague^  as  usual,  turned  the  oouver- 
sation  to  his  own  affiurs;  and  while  the  sul^ect  nefneU  hiv  hswt 
hovered  on  the  lips  of  Norman,  ho  shrunk  firom  disclosing  bis  flings 
to  a  being  so  gross  and  open  in  his  selfishness. 

The  smoke  of  tobacco,  which  so  much  annoyed  Mfs.  Moniugue, 
was  fragrance  to  Miss  Sinclair.  The  drawuag-room.  of  Monimia  bad, 
with  laudable  economy,  been  converted  inio  a  wool-loft ;  and  the 
gentlemen  found  ber  successor  in  the  smoking  parlour,  knitting  stock- 
ings for  Montague  as  busily  as  if  ber  bread  depended  on  ber  labour. 

"  Ha !  never  a  moment  kUe,**  cried  Montagne,  measuring  her  w^rk 
on  his  own  leg :  and  Norman  turned  away  in  disgust  ligm<a  Roeoe  of 
antique  tendemen.     *  x 

In  the  beginning  of  winter,  Montague  bad  been  seiaed  with  rheu- 
matism; and  Mias  Sinclair,  who  was  waiting  till  some  good  angel 
should  trouble  the  waters,  flew  on  the  wings  of  love  to  Dunalbin. 

Montague  was  formed  to  be  the  slave  of  any  one  who  could  itoop 
to  govern  him;  and  the  arts  which  the  high  spifita  of  Monimia  dis- 
dained, were  successfully  practised  by  Miss  Sinclair.  Wban  aha  had 
tor  two  months 

"  Sauced  his  broth, 
And  cut  his  roots  in  characters;" 

watched,  and  wept,  and  nursed,  and  iondled,  and  used  all  the  a^^krie 
interest  dictates  to  cunning,  Montague  became  delighted  with  homage 
lo  new,  so  flattering,  and  at  length  so  necessaiy;  and  kindly  invited 
her  to  remain  roistress  of  his  fiuuily — ^though  he  never  dreamed  of 
marriage.  But  this  was  no  part  c^  Miss  Sinclair's  plan.  She  sighed, 
and  blushed,  and  covered  her  face.  Though  it  was  death  to  go,  she 
could  not  remain.  When  sick,  and  abandoned  1^  hi*  relatives,  she 
bad  been  unable  to  resist  tbe  impulso  of  friendship^  She  had  sacri- 
floed  the  decorums  of  her  sex*  and  diawa  od  heiself  the  malicious 
eyes  of  the  world,  &c.  &c.  dec. 

Montague  cared  very  little  for  all  tins,  but  her  management,  ber 
nursing,  and  above  all,  ber  cooking,  wefe  nearly  indispeumble-— and 
then  he  was  so  used  to  her.  Beskles  he  was  by  no  means  displeased 
to  understand  that  he  was  still  yowtg  enough  to  be  tbe  beio  of  a  tale 
of  scandal ;  and  coram<m  decency  prescribed  some  atonement  lor  the 
ixpuiy  done  to  tbe  reputation  of  the  lady.  Bat  even  to  the  boor  of 
his  marriage  he  was  haunted  by  suapseiem  of  design,  and  was  rnadi 
less  the  dupe  of  Miss  Sinolair's  arts  than  the  slave  of  bis  own  appetites 
and  habits. 

Norman  would  probably  have  left  the  castle  withoat  mtrodneing 
the  walj^t  which  led  him  thither,  had  not  Miss  Sinciair,  with  her 
usual  fulsome  aflfectation  of  fbndnesB  for  Mrs.  Montague,  be^m  to 
speak  of-her.  Admirably  skilled  in  the  polite  art  of  *'  speaking  dog- 
gers," she  gave  a  very  lively  acecitfit  of  entertaimneiTts  at  which  Mrs. 
Montague  was  present;  of  the  sidnuratieB  she  met  t*ith,  her  expensive 
dresBes,  and  her  love  of  gay  society. 

"  Dear  creature!"  added  she,-— ^< 'tis  no  wortder  her  litOe  head  is 
tamed,  nshhig  at  once  frotti  fbe  extreme  of  obeeurity  m(Q  the  very 
oteiire  of  London  dMpeti^." 

She  was  then  in  London,  ber  addresii  waa  ilill  flie  same,  bat  the 
itsk  of  intmding  on  her  gaiety,  with  the  disffesMS  of  the  friend  she 
•semed  to  have  fbrgotten,  becanie  every  moment  more  furmidable  to 
Nemnil.  When  about  to  take  leave,  he  made  a  desperate  eflbrt  to 
interest  the  humanity  of  Montague,  and  the  phMnaker,  glad  to  hear  no 
demand  was  made  on  his  purse,  promised  to  beg  a  few  days  from  his 
friend  Macpherson. 

Meanwhile  Lady  Augusta  had  drawn  from  the  Piper  (who  was  not 
a  little  vain  of  the  coining  he  had  given  Maepherson^  an  account  of 
th6  quarrel.  She  could  not  tortare  Hngh  with  fainting  her  fears,  in 
consequence  of  his  ill-timed  zeal,  though  she  apprehended  every  Buf- 
fering a  vengeful  and  vulgar  nature  could  inflict.  She  wished  to  pre- 
pare NGnnain  for  the  wont  that  ooold  happen,  bnt  he  would  not  listen 
wHh  patience  to  any  exptesakm  of  the  very  feaia  hia  own  fimcy  was 
perpetually  suggesting. 

**  Whatever  that  wrefch  were  capable  of,"  said  he,  **  would  he  dare, 
ill  defiaitee  of  publiis  opinion,  to  ■  Oh  1  I  cannot  think  of  it.** 

Bnt  when  he  reflected  on  the  character  of  Macpherson,  sprang  from 
die  very  dregs  of  tbe  .people ;  originally  an  errand-boy  in  the  kitchen 
of  the  Gordons ;  boasting  of  wealth,  acquired  hi  its  first  stage  by  the 
petty  asvin^i  of  a  cringing  waiter,  mcireBsed  by  the  chicane  and  sor- 
did ealculation  of  one  who,  virith  the  command  of  a  trifling  sum  of 
letfy  money,  larks  on  the  watch  to  seiae 'every  advantage  fhan 
BneessitouB  poverty:  when  he  thought  of  him  who  never  cast  his  bale- 
fid  eyes  on  the  little  poeseesiotts  of  a  poor  man,  without  trying  to  rob 
bin  df  his  boosehold  gods  and  his  happiness'  wlio  ei^joyed  what  had 
been  Utt  mfitam  of  life  to  hundreds  of  exiled  Highlanders ;  end  who, 
lately  appointed  a  magistrate,  was  now  particabrly  actite  in  ponirii*  I 


tag  d)eia  fjeeted  vagmtB  whe  Itegefed  roond  Ha  seen* 
ished  joys— all  hope  fled,  and  he  yielded  to  momentary  despair. 

He  keked  himself  into  his  chamber,  and  with  a  few  transient  fears, 
but  a  strong  hope  of  success,  began  for  the  first  time  to  addrees  M^ 
nimia.  His  letter  was  very  short,  but  it  breathed  the  eloquence  of 
deep  and  powerftil  emotion;  and  its  lines  were  bUsfered  vdth  the 
tears  of  that  personal  sorrow  he  durst  not  venture  to  disclose.  When 
he  had  given  this  letter  to  Hugh  to  coavey  to  the  nearest  post-office,  he 
threw  himself  on  his  bed,  revolving  the  many  dreadfttl  probabilities  his 
fancy  painted.  All  at  once  it  struck  on  his  mind  that  by  an  unoom* 
mon  exertion  of  speed  he  might  reach  Glasgow,  and  return  before  the 
necessary  forms  of  law  could  enable  Macphenon  to  execute  his  threats. 
He  started  up,  resisting  the  idea  of  a  ftnltless  journey,  hastily  changed 
his  dress,  and  having  left  a  note  for  Lady  Augusta,  ran  towards  the 
lake ;  and  before  the  hour  expired,  as  he  rather  flew  than  walked,  wae 
aome  miles  from  the  home  or  his  infancy.  All  night  he  journeyed, 
lighted  by  a  brilliant  moon,  and  all  the  next  day  he  never  once  halted 
but  1»  slake  his  thirst  at  some  spring,  or  fbr  the  simple  refl«shment  of 
a  draught  of  milk,  pressed  on  his  acceptance  by  some  hospitable  coun- 
tryman. Ofi  the  evening  of  that  day  it  reined  very  hard,  and  he  fbh 
ao  sleepy  and  fatigued,  that  he  fbr  a  moment  hesitated  on  the  kbid 
ofier  of  a  mountain  shepherd,  who  courteously  invited  him  to  take 
his  potatoes  and  milk,  and  strew  couch  on  his  clay-bnilt  hut.  "  And 
will  men,  for  some  idle  wager  perfbrm  such  wonden,  and  I,  with  a 
motive  like  mine,  be  thus  overcome  ?"  Aiought  he,  and  springing  upb 
he  thanked  the  good  shepherd,  and  again  bounded  on,  almost  unoen* 
scions  of  fatigue. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  he  reeehed  die  place  of  his  desti- 
nation. He  iramediately  applied  to  the  unfortunate  merchant  vrho 
had  unwillingly  caused  the  rain  of  Lady  Augusta;  and  after  the 
.  most  provoking  delay,  succeeded  in  getting  back  tbe  jewels.  That 
moment  repaid  all  his  suflerings,  and  while  the  honest  bankrupt  tr{ed 
to  dispose  of  them,  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  short  repose.  But  Nor- 
man could  not  sleep.  The  dream  of  broken  slumben  represented 
lady  Augusta  torn  from  her  fkmily— dying  in  prison,  or  Flore  shriek- 
ing and  flying  from  Macphenon. 

When  the  merchant  remmed,  he  fbnnd  him  up  and  dressfaig,  impa-  ^ 
tient  to  depart  The  money  he  had  got  was  considerably  1^  than 
was  expected,  but  he  said  the  bargain  was  not  final,  and  more  might 
be  afterwards  obtained.  It  was  more  than  enough  for  Macpberson, 
and  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  and  romonstrance^  of  his  new  fHend,  he 
set  off  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening.  For  the  fmt  three  stages  he 
rode,  but  after  that  no  horse  could  be  i»ocured  and  he  pushed  oi|,  hia 
flagging  strength,  supported  by  tbe  cordial  hope.  Tbe  sight  of  the 
prison,  as  he  passed  through  the  county-town,  lent  fresh  stimulus  to  bif 
exhausted  spirits.  For  a  moment  he  paused  to  gaae  on  its  walls  and 
grated  windows,  and  from  dM»  gloomy  contemplation  caught  a  liem 
impulse  of  activity. 

Nearly  sinking  under  incredible  fatigue,  on  the  Ibnrth  day  Norman 
reached  Glenalbin,  and  found  Hugh's  skifiT  moored  among  the  rocks 
which  skirted  the  burying-place.  Wliile  his  shrill  whistle  runff 
among  these  rocks,  the  Piper  was  seen  hastening  down  the  hiH ;  and 
half  his  inquiries  and  congratolatioBs  were  not  made  when  they  land- 
ed in  Eleenalin.  His  arrival  was  indeed  critical,  fbr  on  entering  the 
house  he  found  Macpherson  surrounded  by  his  servants  and  tbe 
oflioers  of  the  law,  Flore  kneeling  at  his  feet  and  imploring  his  eom^ 
passion,  Moome  in  the  fixed  attitude  of  unutterable  despair,  and  the 
Lady  borrowing  strength  from  misfbrtune,  alternately  soothing  her 
firiends,  and  struggling  to  attain  the  courage  which  might  enable  hep 
to  submit  lo  her  fate  with  the  chastened  dignity  which  became  her 
charecter.  What  a  scene  was  this  for  Norman !  who,  springing  for- 
ward snatched  Flore  from  her  degrading  posture,  while  his  flaming 
eye  sought  on  explanation.  But  he  already  knew  all;  and  taking 
from  his  pocke^book  the  precious  revrard  of  unparrelleled  exertion,  he 
towed  the  billa  to  Macpheraoiu  haughtily  telling  him  that  in  a  fi»w 
minutes  he  would  be  at  leisure  to  speak  to  him.  He  cmiducted  his 
female  friends  into  another  apartment,  leaving  Hugh  to  do  tlie  iftrAon> 
otera  of  the  house  to  the  innkeeper. 

Tbe  suppressed  feelings  of  Lady  Augusta  now  burst  fbrth,  and  her 
first  felt  weakness  seemed  to  fly  lor  protection  to  tbe  newly  discovered 
strength  of  him  on  whom  her  age  was  heneefbrdi  to  repose. — »  Ob, 
my  Norman  ?  was  not  youn  a  crael  kuidneflB,"  said  she ;  "stiU  it  was  a 
kindness,  and  my  heart  triumphs  in  your  goodness."  Flore  hung  on 
his  neck,  bedewing  him  with  teoia,  while  Moome  vented  her  power- 
ful feeling  in  mingled  sobs,  thanksgivings,  and  'blessii^s. 

It  was  not  fbr  some  days,  and  even  until  this  alarming  afifidr  was 
finally  settled,  that  Norman  felt  his  excessive  fatigue,  though  even 
then  he  refused  to  confess  it  Stretched  on  a  conch  in  the  Lady** 
little  parlour,  Hugh  leaning  over  him.  Flora  hovering  around,  the 
Lady  seated  by  his  sfde,  and  Moome  at  her  feet,  Norman,  en  thii 
happy  evening,  forgot  fbr  a  few  hours,  that  Monimia  had  not  yet-^rit- 
ten — ^that  she  had  heard,  with  apparent  indiflerence  of  the  sorrows  of 
Ftora,  and  the  threatened  sufierings  of  the  Lady. 

'*  Perhaps  she  is  iU,"  thought  Norman  fbr  many  weeks,  but  evea 
this  agonizing  consolation  was  taken  from  him ;  fbr  after  the  birthday, 
the  morning  prints  were  daily  recording  fetes  embellished  by  the 
presence  of  tbe  beautiful  Mrs.  Montttgue,  or  announcing  her  arrival  in 
town  or  her  departure  from  it  "  Glittering  before  the  eye  of  the  pubt 
lie,"  thought  he ;  <*  Is  this  the  delicate  retiring,  Monimiap— so  jealous  ef 
her  sex's  honour— K>f  her  own  dignity  V* 

The  Lady,  remarking  the  strong  expresskm  of  vexaliea  vrhieh  ma^ 
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•d  hii  ftaturai  w  he  one  day  hunted  after  theie  odious  poivgiapht, 
inquired  if  he  had  met  with  any  bad  newa. 

*  The  departure  of  General for  Sicily  "  aaid  he,  *"  ao  ends  all 

my  hopea  of  prefermenL  You  aee.  Lady  Augusta,  I  am  destined  to 
auGceed  solely  by  my  individual  merit  ;'*  he  attempted  to  smile.  This 
was  the  gentleman  through  whose  interest  Lady  Augusta  hoped  to  ob- 
tain a  coramissiou  for  her  young  friend,  and  while  she  relumed  the 
amile  of  Norman,  she  confessed  that  it  seemed  so ;  and  to  his  earnest 

intreatiea  to  be  idlowed  immediately  to  join  the regiment,  as 

a  volunteer,  she  yielded  a  reluctant  consent. 

In  the  meantime  Lady  Augusta  lost  not  a  day  in  retrenching  her 
'expenses,  and  in  conforming  her  style  of  living  to  her  now  impover- 
ished fortune.  Those  little  personal  sacrifices,  which  she  performed 
with  cheerful  alacrity,  were  bitterly  felt  by  Norman,  and  loudly 
lamented  by  Moome,  whom  the  Lady  in  vain  attempted  to  deceive. 
When  Moome  sorrowfully  inquired  why  she  had  given  up  the  use  of 
wine  and  tea,  and  other  foreign  luxuries,  she  would  cheerfully  reply  : 
"  Because  I  like  a  crogan  of  Maolodhan's  milk  better."  But  even  this 
compliment  to  her  favourite  cow  could  not  satisfy  the  importunate  af^ 
Action  of  Moome ;  and  running  into  her  hut,  she  brought  forth  the 
|>recious  herd — the  little  sum  of  many  years  savings,  which  decent 
l»ide  had  taught  her,  in  common  with  all  her  race,  to  accumulate  for 
the  celebration  of  her  funeral ;  and  intreated  the  Lady,  if  she  did  not 
ivish  to  see  her  die  on  the  spot,  to  accept  of  it  and  to  use  it. 

Lady  Augusta  well  knew  the  value  of  this  sacrifice,  and  could  feel- 
ingly  appreciate  the  mcftives  which  induced  it. 

**  Who  could  not  welcome  the  poverty  which  makes  such  goodness 
known  lo  them  T*  said  she,  gently  closing  the  hand  of  Moome  ;  and 
she  eouaented  to  retain  the  money,  and  to  use  it  when  she  saw  occasion. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  Apnl,  and  a  mild  season  had  rapidly  ad- 
iranced.  Already  were  the  woods,  to  which  Norman  pcud  many  fisire- 
ivell  visits,  bursting  into  foliage,  and  the  sheltered  recesses  round 
-which  he  lingered,  clothed  with  the  primrose,  the  violet,  and  the 
anowy  blossoms  of  the  wild  strawberry. 

**  Who  shall  gather  the  fruit  of  these  sweet  bloflsoms?"  thought  he; 
'but  the  feelings  and  reveries  indulged  in  Glenalbin  were  heroically 
oombatted  in  Eleenalin )  and  the  day,  so  dreaded  by  every  body,  was 
aeen  to  approach  with  greater  composure  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. Hugh's  strong  inclination  to  have  *'  one  akitch  ef  the  world, 
and  one  spell  at  the  French,"  hod  long  been  subdued  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  his  Lady;  while  his  divided  heart  vibrated  between  Eleenalin 
and  his  yOung  friend,  no  murmur  indicated  his  latent  wish ;  and  when 
interrogated  by  the  Lady,  while  tears  filled  his  eyes,  he  indignantly 
lepliod,  **  Sure  you  camiot  wish  thot  I  should  leave  you." 

^^hen  the  sad  morning  at  last  arrived,  Norman  rose  very  early  fifom 
hm  sleepless  bed,  and  having  long  wandered  over  the  island,  returned 
lo  a  mournful  breakfast  That  melancholy  constrained  cheerfulness, 
which  is  perhaps  more  distressing  to  tlie  feelings  than  indulged  grief, 
was  feebly  supported  on  all  sides,  till  Hugh  entering  in  a  doleful  tone 
aaid,  **  Now  dear,  all  as  ready." 

**  I  toppose  these  are  the  very  words,  and  that  the  tone  used  to  a 
criminal  going  to  be  executed,"  said  Flora,  forcing  herself  to  be  gay ; 
«  And  is  his  horse  ferried  f"  inquired  she  hurriedly.  '*  Yes,  darling," 
replied  the  Piper. 

**  My  father's  mule,  which  thou  mayest  sell  at  Salamanca  for  ten 
or  twelve  good  pistoles,  and  live  upon  the  money  till  thou  ahalt 


***  Ah !  Flora,**  cried  Norman,  interrupting  her ;  but  when  he  looked 
up  he  perceived  her  swimming  eyes  and  quivering  lip^  She  caught 
^is  glance  and  threw  herself  sobbing  into  his  arms. 

** Bless  you!  bless  you!  my  father's  friend,  and  mine  own  dear 
friend,*'  cried  she,  while  he  pressed  her  to  his.  quick  beating  bosom. 

She  flew  to  her  chamber,  while  he  flung  himself  before  Lady  Au- 
gusta, excloiming,  "  When  I  was  a  little  boy  I  could  not  sleep  without 
your  blessings— bless  me  now — ^Oh,  my  mother ! — let  your  blessing  go 
with  me,  and  I  will  go  in  peace.'* 

''My  blessing  rest  with  thee,  Norman,  my  dear,  dear  child!"  raid 
ahe ;  •*  The  power  of  the  Highest  be  around  thee  I"  She  bent  down- 
waril,  and  pressed  her  lips  to  his  forehead;  he  kissed  the  hands 
stretched  over  him,  and  rising  in  great  agitation,  led  his  home. 

Flora  ran  to  her  window  as  she  heard  him  leave  the  house,  and 
saw  him  seated  in  the  boat  with  Moome  and  the  Piper ;  and  the  maid- 
servant beating  bock  his  grey-hound,  which  was  whining  to  follow. 
Anxious  to  spore  him  this  last  pang,  she  called  back  the  animal,  and 
seating  hefSelf  on  the  floor,  threw  her  anns  round   it,  and   wept 

bitterly. 

When  they  landed  at  Dunalbin,  Moome  stopped  at  the  burying 
giound  to  take  leave.  *'  Should  you  never  see  me  more  you  will  find 
me  hero,'*  said  she ;  and  calmly  added,  "  had  it  been  the  will  of  the 
Holiest,  I  hoped  that  you,  darling,  would  have  laid  my  own  head 
there,  between  Rohan  and  ray  child ;  but  it  was  not  gcwd  for  me  I" 
A  single  tear  started  to  her  eye.  "  Comfort  yourself  for  this,  my  dear 
love,  though  you  are  far  away  I  shall  not  be  forgotten,  and  when  I 
am  called  to  your  Father  and  my  Father,  I  will  tell  your  dear 
mother  how  you  revered  her  memory,  and  were  a  blessing  and  a 
joy  to  all  that  loved  you,  if  the  power  is  given  me." 

Moome  spoke  very  calmly,  but  a  slight  sensation  of  terror  and  awe 
ponessed  the  mind  of  Norman  at  the  solemn  import  c^  the  message ; 
he  leaned  his  head  on  her  shoulder,  and  softly  repeated,  **  tell  my  dear 
mother,"  and  afler  a  shuddering  pause,  he  whispered,  *'now  let  your 
jy^yen  ^Uow  me,  1117  de»r,  kind  ^loome,*' 


"  My  Uessing  and  my  prayeis,  beloved  of  my  heart,*'  cried  die, 
fervently  embracing  him,  and  seeing  the  wandering,  agimted  glance 
he  sent  round  the  glen,  she  hastily  exclaimed,  **  thus  did  he  look 
whose  name  you  bear,  on  that  sad  morning , — but  oh! — *  to  the  stones 
be  it  toki  !**  not  so  looked  Glenalbbi !— It  is  the  wound  of  my  heart 
well  to  remember  that  day.  We  were  then  at  a  shealing  at  Inishe- 
homhraig  (the  field  of  contest)  and  the  Uackspald  had  seized  all  the 
cattle  of  the  glen; — we  came  all  down  to  Ronald's  boose  in  Bealach- 
nan-creach  (the  pass  of  spoils)  to  make  the  forcad-fre,i  and  there  first 
heard  what  I  shall  never  cease  to  remember.** 

Moome  was  now  in  the  vein  of  lamentation,  but  checking  her 
feelings,  she  again  repeated  her  cordial  benediction;  and  Hugh,gendy 
touching  the  arm  of  Ngrman,  led  him  forward.  *'She  will  always  be 
talking  of  her  own  death,"  said  the  Piper,  glancing  at  the  saddened 
countenance  of  his  companion ;  "  but  I  am  sure  one  who  has  lived  so 
decent  a  life,  most  have  a  decent  departure ;  so  don't  sorrow  about 
that,  deer.  As  our  own  Lady  says,  our  people  are  more  occupied 
about  how  they  are  to  leave  this  world,  than  how  they  are  prepared 
to  enter  the  next,  though  not  my  aunt  Unah,  God  forbid  !** — Normsn 
could  not  seem  insensible  to  this  intended  comfort ;  he  tried  to  smile  and 
to  converse,  but,  as  they  slowly  proceeded  down  the  glen,  he  often 
stopped  to  look  back^  and  at  length  relapsed  into  total  silence. 

In  the  meantime  Moome  was  loitering  among  the  ruins,  of  tfie 
hamlet.  In  the  course  of  the  rooming  she  picked  up  a  ftnty-hammer, 
and  gathered  a  four  leaved  clovert  from  one  of  those  gently  swelling 
and  verdant  mounds,  called,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  tomahee^ 
or  the  **  hillock  of  fairies."  The  finder  ol  such  thinfp  is  esteemed 
very  fortiuiate,  and  Moome  had  a  lively  faith.  Soothed,  confiding,  and 
almost  happy,  she  hastened  to  Eleenalin  to  impart  her  good  fortune  tt> 
the  Lady. 

**  Are  they  not  tokens  of  good  V*  said  she,  and  the  Lady  looked  on 
every  thing  which  gave  comfort  to  a  tender  and  afflicted  heart,  not 
only  as  a  good  omen,  but  a  certain  blessing. 

Hugh  liad  resolved  to  give  his  young  friend  an  escort  for  fiify  or 
sixty  miles,  which,  with  true  Highland  liberality  with  regard  to  lati- 
tude and  longitude,  he  reckoned  a  very  trifling  distance.  With  the 
local  and  traditionary  history  of  the  romantic  country  through  which 
they  journeyed,  he  had  a  perfect  acquaintance,  and  Norman  felt  no 
mean  pleasure  in  listening  to  his  stories,  rhymes,  and  traditionary 
anecdotes ;  and  in  beholding  the  w41d  scenes  of  those  fiibulous,  but 
inspiring  narratives,  which  had  charmed  his  childhood. 

On  the  second  day  of  their  mareh  they  diverged  a  little  from  the 
road  to  visit  the  celebrated  Glencoe,  so  well  known  to  Europe  as  the 
scene  of  unparalleled  atrocities — to  Highlandera  as  a  region  of  won* 
derful  sublimity,  inhabited  by  a  brave  and  gentle  race,  who  were 
distinguished,  even  among  the  tuneful  tribes  of  their  poetic  country, 
by  superior  enthusiasm  for  music,  song,  dancing,  and  heroic  atory. 

*'  How  humiliating  that  the  same  prince,  who  gallantly  resolved 
*  to  see  his  country  free,  or  to  die  in  its  last  ditch,*  should,  at  least,  have 
sanctioned  the  monstrous  cruelties  of  Glencoe,"  thought  Norman ; 
**  for  the  eve  of  Sl  Bartholomew,  or  the  Sicilian  vespera,  there  was, 
at  least,  the  excuse*— a  poor  one— of  mad  zeal,  and  wild  enthusiasm ; 
but  here,  cool,  cruel,  perfidious !"  He  recollected  what  he  bad  often 
heard  Lady  Augusta  say  of  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  professioQ 
of  arms  on  human  character,  and  recalling  a  quotation  she  often 
repeated 

**  Man  in  society  is  like  a  flower. 

Blown  in  its  imtive  bed,"  dec 
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Bands  leagued  "  against  the  charities  of  domestic  life,"  were  melaa 
choly  ideas  for  a  young  soldier.  Norman  chose  rather  to  listen  «> 
Hugh,  who  was  zealously  whistling  that  Jacobite  air,  known  in  the 
Low-country  by  the  name  of  **  Aum  Wkig»t  otoo,"  as  he  led  forward 
the  horses,  and  to  amuse  himself  by  translating  a  rhyme  which  Hugh 
had  chanted  when  they  entered  the  glen.  It  exhibits  but  a  fiuni  pio* 
tura  of  that  night  of  blood  which  will  never  be  blotted  out  firom  the 
memory  of  Highlanders. 

THE   MASSACRE  OF  GLENCOE. 

Broad  set  the  sun  o'er  wild  Glencoe, 
Red  gleamed  the  heights  of  drifted  snow. 


*  AVhen  relating  any  thing  calamitous,  instead  of  a  direct  addi 
to  the  person  with  whom  they  are  convening,  the  Highlanden  tell  it 
<^rtt  exclaiming,  **  to  the  stones  be  it  told  !" 

t  When  the  cattle  of  any  district  were  seized  with  this  fiital  die* 
temper,  the  method  of  cure  or  prevention  was  to  extinguish  all  the 
domestic  fires,  and  rekindle  them  by  farced  Jire  caught  fifom  sparks 
emitted  from  the  axle  of  the  great^  wool  wheel,  which  was  driven 
furiously  round  by  the  people  assembled. 

t  Fairy-hammert,  are  pieces  of  green  porphyry,  shaped  like  the 
head  of  a  hatchet,  and  which  were  probably  used  as  such  before  the 
introduction  oC  iron.  They  are  not  unfi^uently  found  in  the  isles, 
and  are  preserved  among  other  relica  with  which  the  Highlanden 
medicate,  or  rather  charm  the  water  they  drink,  as  a  remedy  in  par- 
ticular deseases.  A  four  leaved  clover,  is  called  in  the  Highlands, 
"  the  shamrock  of  powers,  or  virtues.**  The  finder  of  either  of  thet« 
iff  eate«ii)ed  veiy  lucky, 
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And  loud  and  Hoane  the  torrend*!  flow. 
Dashed  through  the  drear  domaia 

Bright  shines  the  hearth's  domestic  Uaae» 
The  dancer's  bound  in  wanton  maze, 
And  merry  ininstrels  tune  their  lays,    ' 
Blythe  o'er  the  mountain  reign. 

YoD  level  sun  sinks  down  in  blood, 
Lowering  o'er  dark  ingratitude ; 
It  warns  the  guileless  and  the  good, 
Glencoe's  wo-&ted  clan. 

Each  smiling  host  salutes  his  guest, 
**  Good  night,"— that  hand  so  kindly 
Shall  plunge  the  dagger  in  thy  breast, 
iDng  ere  the  orient  dawn. 

All's  still ! — but  hark !  from  height  to  height. 
Comes  rushing  on  the  breeze  of  night. 
The  startling  shriek  of  wild  afiright, 
The  hoarse  assassin's  yell ! 

Is  there  no  arm  on  high  to  save, 
From  foulest  death,  the  trustful  brave  7— 
Each  by  his  threshold  found  a  grave. 
Or  where,  he  slumbered  fell. 

Red  rose  the  sun  o'er  lone  Glenooe, 
What  eye  shall  mark  that  crimson'd  snow. 
What  ear  shall  list  the  torrent's  flow. 
Dashing  the  dreary  wild. 

Round  sheal  and  hamlet's  sheltering  rock. 
High  soars  destruction's  volumed'  smoke ; 
But  hushed  the  shriek  which  maddening  broke. 
From  mother,  maiden,  child. 

All's  still  !-.P«ave  round  yon  mountain's  head, 
Where  men  ef  blood  the  snow-path  tread, 
Startling,  lest  voices  from  the  dead, 
A  deed  of  hell  proclaim. 

Wo  \  for  thy  clan,  thou  wild  Glenooe ! 
Whose  blood  dies  deep  the  rooimtain  snow ; 
But  deadlier  bale,  and  deeper  woe, 
Glenorchy  on  thy  name. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  Norman  took  a  melancholy  adieu 
of  his  last  friend,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  reached  the 
borders  of  the  Lowlands.  He  had  seen,  not  looked  at,  this  country, 
on  his  late  hasty  journey ;  but  now,  as  he  finally  emerged  from  the 
mountains,  the  first  glimpse  of  the  region  of  commerce  was  very  fii- 
vourable ;  for  it  comprehended  the  beautiful  vale  of  Leven,  and  the 
banks  of  the  Clyde ;  studded  with  towns,  and  towers,  and  villages ; 
rich  in  all  the  graces  of  cultivation,  and  smiling  with  plenty ;  while 
every  soA  image  stole  new  beauty  from  the  sublime  back-ground  of 
the  distant  Highlands. 

All  his  pre-conceived  ideas  of  the  pomp  and  magnificence  exhibited 
hf  a  great  city  were  sadly  disappointed  in  Glasgow.  It  was  associated 
m  his  mind  with  nothing  splendid  or  interesting  in  story ;  and  a  taste 
ftshioned  amid  the  sublimities  of  nature,  found  little  to  admire  in  the 
puny  eflbrts  of  art 

Yet  he  was  sensible  that  the  fault  lay  in  himself,  and  hastened  on, 
saying,  "  I  shall  learn  to  admire  fine  cities."  And  when  the  landscape 
was  no  longer  broken  into  irregular  valleys,  or  bounded  by  retiring 
mountains,  but  spread  far,  far  around,  in  an  endless  flat  expanse  of 
tame  cultivation,  through  which  lagged  a  dark  and  lazy  river,  **  how 
fatiguing,"  he  exckimed,  **  eternal  hedge-rows,  square  fields,  sleek 
cows,  and  straight  ridges ;  and  this  is  the  boasted  Lowlands !" 

But  in  skirting  the  upland  part  of  the  shires  of  Lanark  and  Pee- 
bles, he  again  met  with  scenery  more  agreeable  to  his  most  cherished 
8aK>ciations.  Among  the  pastoral  hills  of  Tweedale,  he  again  saw 
the  narrow  vale  hunted  by  its  wizard  stream ;  the  uncultivated  slope, 
gay  with  broom  and  wild  flowers,  and  blossoming  furze ;  the  hill-side, 
ftrm-house,  of  primitive  construction,  sheltered  and  adorned  by  a  tuil 
of  trees,  rendered  conspicuous  by  surrounding  nakedness.  But  he 
was  still  more  interested  in  observing  many  little  traits  of  the  staid 
and  sitaple  manners,  and  serious  and  kindly  feelings,  which  mark  the 
immingled  LAw-country  peasanlB.  To  the  poems  of  Bums,  and  the 
exquisite  descriptions  of  that  excellent  man,  whose  least  praise  was 
poetical  genius ;  to  the  writings  of  Grahame,  and  to  the  conversations  of 
his  own  tutor,  Norman  owed  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
lowland  peasantry,  than  most  native  Highlanders  conld  boast;  and  this 
had  produced  great  respect  for  their  virtues,  and  a  wann  sympathy  in 
their  feelings  and  enjoyments. 

It  was,  when  travelling  through  this  upland  district,  that  Noiman 
first  heard  the  chime  "  of  a  church-going  bell,"-  with  the  rapturous 
feelings  that  blessed  symbol  of  cilvilized  life,  is  calculated  to  produce 
in  miiids  constituted  like  hi^.  Qflen,  during  Uie  days  in  which  he 
lAiffiMi.  iYandere4  througlj  t^  pwtofia  cotmtry,  wwW  bo  dinnotu^t 
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on  reaching  a  remote  Kirk4omi,  and  gaze  with  sofl  complacency  on 
the  House  of  God,  and  the  last  dwelling  of  man;  on  the  scattered 
hamlet,  the  smithy,  the  rude  shed  of  the  rustic  carpenter ;  the — **  thrifly 
housewifo  at  the  bum-side  green;"  and  the  little  children  paddling 
in  the  mill  stream.  And  often  would  he  listen,  with  earnest  gratified 
attention,  to  the  busy  dwelling  whence  education  was  difiTused  through 
the  surrounding  parish,  and  with  it  all  that  blesses  and  benefits 
humble  life,  and  gives  to  Scotland  its  truest,  proudest  superiority. 

These  contemplations  recalled  a  dearer  land,  and  Norman  would 
wander  onward  indulging  fairy  visions  of  future  happiness;  for  though 
he  seldom  built  casUes,  he  often  constmcted  cottages — and  he  peopled 
them  too,  they  stood  in  Glenalbin-^Highlanders  were  their  tenants  ; 
and  Monimia,  she  who  delighted  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  her 
kind,  who  partook  of  his  own  indifterence  to  mere  ladies  and  gentie^ 
men — of  his  own  benevolence  and  veneration  for  the  great  and 
majestic  fimiily  of  man,  Monimia  was  in  London,  running  the  hackney 
course  of  fashionable  frivolity.  However  the  reveriee  of  Normao 
commenced,  it  was  thus  they  terminated,  and  a  half-hour  of  enchant- 
ment was  usually  succeeded  by  a  whole  one  of  hard  riding. 

Norman  now  descended  to  a  beautiful  and  luxuriant  country,  and 
in  another  day  was  in  a  new  kingdom ;  surrounded  by  unknown 
modes  of  life,  a  stranger  among  strangers.  Here  he  saw  a  wonderful 
influx  of  wealth  producing  many  artificial  wants;  ingenious  industry 
busily  supplying  them,  and  a  degree  of  accommodation  descending  to 
the  lowest  ranks,  which  he  had  fimcicd  incompatible  with  conditions 
so  humble.  Sometimes,  too,  when  the  spontaneous  benevolence  of 
his  social  nature  was  repelled  by  the  uncouth  and  repulsive  mannera 
he  perceived,  and  when  his  native  enthusiasm,  damped  by  the  preju- 
dice, coldness  and  suspicion  which  eveifp  where  assailed  him»  a  strong 
sense  of  forlomness,  and  dissimilitude  to  all  he  saw  would  lead  him 
to  lament,  that  what  increased  the  external  comforts  of  man  should 
degrade  his  intellectual  nature,  narrow  his  capacities,  and  lessen  his 
enjoyments. 

As  he  looked  round  on  the  niunerous  smoky  manufiictories  which 
rose  in  this  prosaic  region,  and  saw  every  stream  polluted  by  the  dirty 
puddle  of  some  dye-vat  or  fulling-mill,  and  regarded  the  "  Mange-rotuT 
of  the  plains,  as  at  the  warning  of  the  bell  they  marched  (o  labour  or 
refreshment, — a  Highland  feeling  of  contemptuous  pity  took  possession 
of  his  mind.  "Man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone!"  was  his  indignant 
exclamation ;  and  he  recalled  all  he  had  heard  of  the  *'  division  of 
labour,"  and  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  with  an  asperity  which  suc- 
ceeding years  softened  down  but  never  removed. 

The  eveninj;  of  this  day  proved  remarkably  beautiful.  Towardier 
sunset  Norman  entered  a  narrow  lane,  winding  tiirough  steep  banks 
shaded  by  fine  trees,  among  the  openings  of  which  he  caught  many 
transient  views  of  a  rich  and  charmingly  diversified  country;  and  he 
began  to  feel  that  England  did  contain  fine  landscapes.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  overtook  a  train  of  wagons  which  completely  blocked  up 
the  unsocial  path,  and  as  the  wagoner,  acting  on  the  principal  of 
Montague,  would  not  step  aside  to  permit  the  king  to  pass,  unless  ho 
chose  to  be  agreeable,  and  evidenUy  enjoyed  the  inconvenience  he 
occasioned  a  person  having  the  appearance  of  a  gentieman ;  Norman 
resolved  to  make  the  best  of  his  situation,  and  dismounting  attempted 
to  begin  a  conversation.  When  the  wagoner  had  gee-hoed  and  Dob* 
bined  for  some  minutes,  without  noticing  his  question,  he  deigned  to 
answer,  but  in  so  strange  a  dialect,  and  in  so  repulsive  a  tone,  that 
the  young  Highlander  shrunk  beck,  half  amazed,  and  half  disgusted,  at 
that  perversion  of  mind  which  mistakes  surly  and  disobliging  manners, 
and  fierce  defiance,  for  sincerity  and  independence  of  character. 
While  musing  on  this  national  trait,  a  middle-aged,  deaolate  looking 
woman  came  up,  murmuring  a  plaintive  song.  It  was  in  the  lan- 
guage of  ScoUand :  Norman  started  with  pleased  surprise,  and  listened 
with  deep  attention. 

**  When  I  think  o'  my  ain  green  glen. 

And  the  hame  that  ance  was  mine, 
The  salt  tear  dims  my  wery  e'e. 

And  my  vny  heart 's  like  to  tine. 

Oh,  why  think  o'  my  ain  green  glen. 

Where  the  birds  bend  o'er  the  bum. 
Or  the  happy  days  that  I  have  seen 

For  alas,  they*U  ne'er  return! 

Sad,  sad  an  weary  still  I  roam, 

I  have  wandered  mony  a  mile, 
But  my  heart  is  in  my  father's  home. 

Mang  the  hills  of  dear  Aigyle. 

Now  a  wide,  wide  world  is  a'  before. 

And  a  wider  roaring  sea, 
But  the  farther  I  roam  from  my  father's  home. 

The  dearer  it  seems  to  me." 

The  feelings  expressed  by  this  rude  song,  were  veiy  oongeniai 
to  those  which  now  swelled  the  heart  of  Norman,  and  he  kindly 
greeted  this  poor  wanderer  in  her  native  language.  A  sudden  gleam 
of  joy  brightened  her  emaciated  features,  while  she  exclaimed  in 
Gaelio — ^  Macalbin's  come  home! — Do  I  indeed  see  a  countryman r** 

*The  common  exclamation  of  surprise  used  by  the  people  of  Mull 
itiU  Vh  "Mi^lcQQ'v  come  home/'  though  that  clan  has  loo^  had  no  chioC 
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"And  a  eSaimnan/'  cried  Notman,  Bpringing  forward,  and  catching 
btr  hand  with  joy  eqoal  to  her  own;  for  the  exclamation  she  used 
declared  her  Kindred.  The  wagoner  now  fairly  stopped  hia  horses, 
and  addreesing  Norman  said,^ — "  If  so  be  master  as  how  you  want  to 
piaa  do  it  now,  as  the  honest  woman  will  be  passing  at  any  rate.'* — 
Norman  respected  the  motive  of  this  tardy  and  churlish  kindness,  and 
he  thanhed  the  blunt  wagoner,  who  replied  to  his  ackowledgm^nts  by 
M^ingi  '*  It  made  no  odds,  as  the  woman  w^as  passing  at  any  rate.'* 

This  forlorn  woman  was  a  poor  widow  who  had  formerly  lived  in 
Qlanalbin.  As  her  family  was  large  she  hod  not  been  able  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  with  her  neighbours,  at  the  time  of  the  emigration  she 
had  gone  to  a  cotton-mill  in  the  Lowlands.  When  Norman  had  an- 
■wered  her  numerous  questions,  he  ventured  to  inquire  for  her  chil- 
dren ;  some  of  them  had  been  his  playfellows. 

*'Ah!"  cried  this  unhappy  mother,  bursting  into  tears. — "you  luiow 
not  what  I  lost  in  losing  my  share  of  Dunalbin.  Tou  know  how  the 
first  years  of  my  time  of  suffering  were  spent ;  how  much  I  endured, 
how  hard  I  toiled, — ^but  my  children  were  with  me,  and  I  was  happy. 
^^I  was  so  for  some  years  afier  I  came  to  this ;  but  they  grew  up 
anpng  the  crowd  of  yon  mill,  without  the  benefits  of  education,  and 
fOm^pted  by  evil  example.  My  youngest  son  fell  in  Holland;  his 
brother,  who  bore  the  name  of  bis  father — ^my  dear  Donald ! — returned 
hUnd  (jTom  Egypt*  My  daughters, — would  that  they  too  had  died  !** 
Tba  poor  woman  wept  the  conclusion  of  her  Gaelic  story,  and  Nor- 
mao  shared  the  grief  h«  knew  not  how  to  console.  When  he  spoke  of 
Clenalbin,  it  reminded  her  of  past  happiness;  when  of  America,  she 
lamented  that  her  children  haid  not  been  able  to  accompany  their 
ihands,  that,  like  them,  they  might  still  have  enjoyed  the  pride  and 
peace  of  virtue. 

The  evening  was  now  frr  advanced;  and  Norman,  compelled  to 
leak  a  shelter  for  the  night,  shared  his  slender  purse  with  his  clans- 
woman,  and  received  her  eloquent  thanks  and  adieus.  He  who  had 
evar  been  approached  with  courteous  frankness  and  respectful  interest, 
—who  had  ever  been  accustomed  to  reciprocate  friendly  greetings, 
and  all  the  nameless  kindness  of  polished  life, — was  peculiarly  vul- 
Oeirabla  to  the  offensive  roughness,  or  chilling  reserve  of  the  people 
he  now  encountered;  and  he  gazed  afler  Morag,  exclaiming  "Ah, 
when  shall  I  again  be  greeted  by  the  graceful  and  heart-cheering  fe- 
licitations of  my  beloved  country,  when  soothed  by  its  lingering  and 
tender  adieus!** 

This  period  was  not  so  distant  as  Norman  then  imaguied ;  for,  on 
reaching  the  town  where  he  understood  die  regiment  he  meant  to 
join  was  quartered,  he  learned  that  it  had  just  been  ordered  to  Ireland^ 
— «  kindred  land.  This  was  a  misfortune  for  which  he  easily  con- 
ioled  himself,  and  accordingly,  having  crossed  the  country  to  Liver- 
pod,  he  sold  his  horse,  and  to^  a  passage  to  Dublin  in  a  merchant  vesset 

An  extensive  encampment  was  to  be  formed  during  the  summer  in 
Ihe  southwest  of  Ireland ;  and  when  Norman  landed  in  Dublin,  he 
^nd  that  the  regiment  he  sought  had  already  gone  thither.  He  fol- 
lowed it ;  and  his  social  nature,  which  had  languished  in  the  chilling 
climate  of  English  inns  and  manufacturing  towns,  was  again  refreshed 
•nd  invigorated  amid  the  smoky  warmth  of  the  mud  cabbis  of  Ireland. 
Sen  he  found  the  same  language,  the  same  manners,  the  same  grace- 
ful irankness  and  open-hearted  hospitality  that  distinguished  his  native 
land.  The  resemblance  was  striking,  but  it  was  not  complete.  The 
fterile  hills  and  gloomy  valleys  of  the  Highlander  had  never  tempted 
ti^e  rapacity  of  the  stranger.  "  He  dwelt  among  his  own  proplo,*'  un- 
der the  fostering  protection  of  that  recognized  and  patriarchal  leader 
it  was  his  pride  to  aggrandize  and  his  privilege  to  obey — no  unknown 
tOl^e  grated  on  bis  ear — ^never  had  the  rites  of  a  strange  faiih  ueurp- 
4d  the  place  of  his  national  worship — nor  had  foreign  domination 
roused  the  fierce  passions  of  his  nature,  and  inHamcd  a  spirit  keenly 
alive  to  kindness  and  unkindness . — and  the  Highlander  was  wiser 
and  more  gentle  than  the  Irishnsan,  only  because  he  had  been  less 
nnfortunate. 

On  a  fine  evening  in  die  latter  end  of  May,  Norman  reached  the 
encampment  It  extended  for  soaie  miles  along  a  level  sea-shore,  on 
which  the  soldien  were  now  performing  their  exercises.  A  green 
plain,  mottled  with  white  tents,  gay  with  banners  and  pennons,  and 
groups  of  females,  and  of  military,  formed  a  very  animating  picture ; 
and  as  Norman  approached,  his  heart  throbbed  foster  and  foster.  The 
regularity  of  the  evolutions,  performed  throughout  the  far-extended 
line,  next  attracted  his  attention ;  and  the  periection  of  discipline, 
which  pervaded  every  department,  filled  him  with  pleased  astenish- 
ment.  Hitherto  he  had  heard  only  the  rolling  of  drums  and  the  firing 
of  muskets;  but  now  a  fiili  regimental  band  struck  up,  and  that  in- 
spiring march,  "  In  the  Garb  of  Old  Gaul,"  burst  forth  in  a  tide  of 
overwhelming  harmony,  and  awakened  all  his  patriotic  enthusiasm. 
It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  heard  military  music ;  and  as  he  ad- 
vanced along  the  line  in  a  kind  of  measured  step,  the  beating  of  his 
heart  increased  almost  to  suffocation,  and  his  tears  burst  forth  in  an 
agony  of  pleasure.  At  length,  the  music  ceased ;  and  heartily  ashamed 
0f  hia  inflaBunaUe  Ancy  and  unintelligiUe  feelings,  Norman  began  to 
think  of  Ihe  future.  Perceiving  a  very  soldier-like  jrotrng  man,  in  the 
dfaas  of  an  officer,  walking  near  him,  he  approached,  and  begged  to 

hDom  where  he  might  find  the  colonel  of  the regiment.    The 

oflieer  answered  with  much  civility,  end  also  said,  that  as  he  was 
walking  that  way,  he  would  do  hinvelf  the  pleasure  to  point  out  the 
tent*  As  they  went  forward  together,  they  discovered  that  they  were 
^hm  the  same  oountrjF;  and  the  young  ofl^cer  ventured  to  inquire  if 
Koiman  was  the  new  ensign  they  expected  ixom  Scotland, 
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A  feeling  of  mortification  seized  the  mind  of  die  young  candidate 
for  arms,  as  he  replied,  *'I  am  not  so  fortunate ;  I  mean  to  offer  myself 
as  a  volunteer  in  his  regiment,  if  Colonel  Grant  will  accept  of  me." 

"A  volunteer  for  glory!"  exclaimed  the  other,  with  a  smile,  half> 
incredulous  and  half  satirical ;  but  Norman  looked  so  grave,  that  he 
added,  '*  You  do  well  to  join  the  ranks,  if  you  wish  for  the  society  of 
gentlemen.  I  have  at  present  the  honour  of  serving  under  the  son 
of  a  tailor,  and  of  seeing  in  the  ranks  the  only  son  of  an  Irish  chieC" 
This  young  man  had  an  appearance  of  manly  frankness,  which  found 
ready  access  to  the  heart  of  Norman ;  and  he  ventured  again  to  speak 
on  the  subject  round  which  his  mind  was  fluttering.  **  If  you  are 
really  resolved,  and  anxious  to  be  accepted  as  a  volunteer,  I  am  the 
very  man  to  do  your  business.  Were  General  "——^  here,  he  would 
be  so  rejoiced  to  hear  that  the  age  of  chivalry  i>  not  quite  gone,  and 
that  something  is  lefl  on  earth  to  resemble  himself,  that  you  would  be 
received  with  enthusiasm :  but  my  uncle,  lieutenant-Colonel  Grant, 
is  the  stitfost  old  soul  alive.  Unless  you  can  show  a  line  (lom  your 
fother  and  your  mother,  your  old  aunts,  and  the  parish  minister,  stating 
that  they  do  not  forbid  the  banns  between — whom  ?" 

"  fforman  Macalbin,**  said  Norman,  smiling. 

**  Norman  Macalbin  and  Dame  Gloiy,  he  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  you,  believe  me.*' 

Norman  briefly  informed  his  companion  that  his  intention  was  ai^ 
proved  by  hit  friends,  and  that  his  situation  determined  his  choice,  not 
of  the  mUitary  profession,  but  of  the  radh  he  must  for  some  time  hold 
in  the  army.  He  then  hesitated— his  heart  swelled — and  he  added, 
in  a  faultering  voice,  "  The  sentiments  by  which  I  am  actuated  must, 
to  my  own  mind,  dignify  mv  obscure  rank." 

The  young  oflScer  folt  for  what  he  imagined  the  pride  of  follen 
greatness :  he  said  something  kind  and  complimentary,  and  added, "  Had 
you  not  best  stop  till  I  speak  to  my  uncle  7  It  might  put  you  to  your 
bliuhes,  you  know,  to  hear  all  I  have  to  say  in  your  favour.*' 

Norman  gladly  consented  to  this  ocmsiderate  arrangement ;  and  he 
had  not  walked  many  minutes  before  the  tent,  when  he  was  rejoined 
by  his  new  acquaintance,  who  immediately  introduced  him  to  the 
colonel  of  the  regiment  This  was  an  elderly,  keen,  rigid-looking 
man,  who  examined  the  young  stranger  with  a  degree  of  worldly 
earnestness  which  made  the  colour  deepen  in  his  cheeks ;  but  quickly 
averting  his  eyes,  the  colonel  apologized  for  his  rudeness  by  a  compli- 
ment to  the  handsome  figure  of  his  young  countryman,  whom  he  afie^ 
wards  received  with  the  most  flattering  politeness.  Highland  imagi- 
nations have  still  some  mysterious  idea  of  inseparable  union  between 
lofty  stature  and  a  commanding  character,  strength  of  body  and  gene- 
rosity of  soul ;  and  the  small  share  of  imagination  that  Ccionel  Gtant 
had,  was  quite  Highland.  The  hero  of  the  multitude  is  indeed  gene- 
rally six  feet  high.  Colonel  Grant  had  a  paternal  pride  in  the  size 
and  beauty  of  his  oflficerB  and  soldiers,  and  a  very  imperfect  conception 
of  that  intellectual  superiority  which  places  in  the  mind  of  one  nan 
the  force  and  fortunes  of  thousands.  He  was  therefore  highly  plewsd 
with  this  new  acquisition.  After  a  few  minutes  of  general  ccmveis^ 
tion,  he  recommended  the  stranger  to  the  care  of  his  nephew,  and  in* 
formed  him  that  (m  the  ensuing  day  a  person  would  wait  <n  hinif  ta 
instruct  him  in  the  duties  of  his  profession. 

Norman  was  charmed  with  this  termination  of  what  had  weighed 
so  heavily  on  his  muid,  and  he  .warmly  thanked  his  new  acquaintance) 
Captain  Drummond,  for  his  good  ofiices,  as  they  retired  together^— 
This  young  man  made  a  polite  reply,  and  added,  "  The  old  hero  did 
not  ask  us  to  sup  with  him.  He  is  obliging  enough  to  consider  my 
weariness  of  the  firZftee,  /afltee,  of  his  lieutenants,  and  my  onxie^  le 
bear  how  the  Highland  hills  and  the  Highland  losses  are  looking.  I 
hope  you  will  not  be  less  kind  ?"  Thus  invited,  Noiman  tfUendsd 
Captain  Drummond  to  his  tent ;  and  in  a  conversation  of  four  houn 
the  young  men  made  very  great  progress  towards  intimacy.  He  found 
the  young  ofiicer  polite,  animated,  and  friendly,  fond  of  his  profeneni 
and  full  of  pleasing  recollections  of  their  common  country. 

When  they  parted,  Norman  added  a  few  lines  to  his  Bleenalin  joar* 
nal,  and  on  this  night  slept  mora  soundly  than  he  had  done  since  ha 
had  left  his  home. 

Next  morning,  as  he  walked  about  the  encampment,  he  found  hijifr 
self  the  ofagect  of  general  attention ;  and  half-ashaihed,  half-oflfeaded, 
at  the  scrutiny  he  underwent  firom  the  officers  of  the  different  reg^ 
ments  scattered  around,  he  was  about  to  return  to  his  tent,  when  hs 
was  accosted  by  Captain  Dnmunond  .* — 

**  Do  you  know,"  cried  the  latter,  after  the  compliments  of  the 
morning,  <*  that  though  but  a  dozen  hours  in  the  camp,  you  are  already 
the  occasion  of  as  many  bets,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  as  many  chal* 
lenges?    We  are  dying  to  know  what  the  devil  you  are,  or  where 

the  deuce  you  come  from.    Whether  the  Count ,  or  one  of  the 

French  princes — the  son  of  a  royal  duke— or  a  descendant  of  the  man 
with  the  iron  mask.  My  uncle  says,  mysteriously  enough,  that  be  is 
not  quite  sure  himself.  One  thing  we  idl  know,  and  that  is,  you  are 
no  fit  aawciate  for  us ;  so  keep  your  own  counsel,  and  no  one  wiH 
venture  to  intrude  upon  you.  fired  in  the  army,  as  I  have  been,  I 
have  small  merit  in  bising  acquainted  with  the  composition  of  a  mes^* 
room.  Though  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  a  man  clothed  in  scarlet, 
and  trained  to  glory,  should  be  a  Uttle-minded,  unmarmered  creature, 
such  wonders  are  daily  to  be  seen.  Let  me,  therefore,  beg  of  you  to 
allow  us  the  pleasure  of  discovering  who  you  are,  without  at  all  aauat- 
ing  our  coz\jectures." 

Every  species  of  deception  was  nainftd  to  the  mind  of  NonnaB,  voA 
he  was  about  to  protest  against  thii  tacit  deceit,  when  a  party  oi  offi- 
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Mn  loniigad  iip»  wm-izMffm,  who  wn  VYidmily  ftumininc  the  grace- 
ill]  stranger  with  respectful  but  eniioas  attention.  Dnunmond  imme- 
diately bowed  very  low,  and  raspectfully  took  leave ;  while,  with  an 
air  of  vexed  displeasure,  Nonnan  slightly  returned  his  bow. 

'*  Ton  my  soul,  my  doubts  are  solved,"  cried  one ;  *'  see  with  what 
hauteur  he  treats  Drommond :  he  is  a  man  of  the  fint  rank,  depend 
upon  it ;  and  1  believe  you'll  allow  that  I  know  a  little  of  these 
matteiB." 

ffoiman  overheard  this  affected  whisper  as  he  passed.  It  was,  in- 
deed, intended  for  his  ear.  His  eheek^ushed  with  shame  and  cou- 
iusion  i  and  turning  hastily  round,  he  eiolaimedi  **  Gentlemen^  let  me 
bag  of  you  to  believe  that  I  am  eialdtly  what  1  seem,  a  Scottish  High- 
kraider-'^  soldier  of  fortune— for  such  is  the  simple  truth." 

He  slightl)^  touched  his  hat»  and  moved  on ;  while  Dnunmond  and 
hia  thunderstruck  companions  bowed  profoundly,  almost  overwhelmed 
with  the  uneipected  honour  done  them,  and  each  vowing  thai  he  had 
never  presumed  to  form  a  diflerent  opinion,  though  eeoh  was  now 
perfectly  convinced  that  the  new  volunteer  was  a  person  of  very 
great  distinction. 

The  belief  continued  for  some  time  to  distress  Norman  and  delight 
Captain  Drummond,  who  ei^joyed  the  double  pleasure  of  quiazing  his 
brother^fficers  and  saving,  as  he  foncied,  the  pride  of  hie  countryman. 
Wherever  Norman  went,  the  glance  and  whisper  of  curiosity  followed, 
till  at  length  he  almost  Gonfined  hinwelf  to  his  tent.  When  Captain 
Drummond  was  ioterrogatedi  he  always  answered,  *'Let  me  beg  of 
you  to  believe  he  is  just  what  he  seems,  a  soldier  of  fortune." 

**  Well,  to  be  siure,  that  is  one  prooC  said  the  nuyor  of  the  regi- 
BMnt  J  **  but  after  all,  would  a  man  of  such  rank  live  as  he  does,  with- 
out secvants  or  horses  t — with  the  fore  and  aceommodations  of  a  com- 
mon soldier  ?    'Tis  damned  strange !" 

*'  My  deal  meyor,"  replied  Drummond,  **  I  eould  have  ftirgiven  one 
q(  these  raw  lads  such  an  observation }  but  a  man  of  your  knowledge 
in  the  world,  and  standing  in  the  service^-fie,  fie !  acquainted,  too,  as 
you  are  with  the  histoiy  of  the  Alexanders  and  the  CaBsars,  the  Czars 
and  atke  Charleses,  to  wonder  at  a  hero  following  their  steps." 

The  msyor  was  pleased  to  think,  that  his  tUmding  in  the  gervice 
gave  him  a  right  to  know.ly  intuition,  all  that  human  sagacity  oan 
dasoover.  He  remarked,  that  he  had  been  the  first  to  find  out  that 
Macalbin  was  not  what  he  spelt  himself*  and  Drummond  readily  oon- 
oeded  this  honour.  The  migor  bowed  bwer  and  lower,  whenever  he 
casually  met  the  soldier  of  fortune  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  camp; 
Drummond  laughed  louder  and  louder;  and  Norman  became  con- 
vinced, that  it  W4ui  as  well  to  Join  in  the  laugh,  since  bad  humour  did 
him  no  good* 

This  foolish  jest  kiated  till  Sir  Archibald  Gordon,  whose  regiment 
was  attached  to  the  encampment,  came  to  Ireland,  and  divulged  the 
inighty  secret,  by  declaring  the  young  volunteer  an  over-educated 
adventurer  from  his  estate  in  the  Highlands.  The  good  natured 
among  the  officers  enjoyed  another  laugh  at  the  discovery  of  their 
own  credulity,  and  Norman  easily  consoled  himself  for  the  altered 
looks  of  the  mortified  and  the  sullen. 

The  general  officers  belonging  to  the  encampment,  were  most  rigid 
disciplinarians,  and  their  proximity  had  excited  a  spirit  of  rivalship 
which  made  the  camp  duty  very  severs;  and  which  completely 
banished  the  idleness  and  frivoli^  that  is  too  often  found  in  such 
situations.  The  sokiiers  were  uroally  in  the  fiekl  with  the  rising  sun, 
and  it  often  went  down  before  they  had  quitted  arms. 

Norman  entered  on  the  business  of  hie  new  profession,  with  all  the 
enthnsiasm  for  excellence*  which  marked  hie  character;  and  though 
he  was  often  tempted  to  think  the  toil  he  underwent  useless  and 
vexatious,  he  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  it  had  the  happy 
efiect  of  banishing,  for  the  time,  those  gloomy  recollections  and  per- 
plexing doubts  which  too  oilen  haunted  his  mind. 

The  letten  be  from  time  to  time  received  fh>m  Eleenalin,  possessed 
•  soothing  charra;  and  little  anecdotes  of  Moome,  Flora,  the  piper,  and 
even  the  grey-hound,  were  perused  with  the  delighted  interest,  those 
only  can  fbel  who  have  wandered  fhim  the  pleasures  of  a  happy  and 
for  distant  homo.  Lady  Augusta  had  not  yet  heaid  fh>m  Moniraia ; 
but  she  had  that  just  confidence  hi  herself,  and  in  those  she  honoured 
with  her  friendship,  which  forbade  all  doubt  or  anxiety.  **  We  do  not 
deeerve  to  be  neglected,"  said  she,  in  writing  to  Norman.  '*Monimia 
is  herself  too  amiable  to  foiiget  EleenaUn ;  but  we  must  alfow  for 
some  slight  abatement  of  enthusiasm  t  we  must  give  her 'time  to  call 
Us  to  memory^in  her  heart  we  shall  always  dwell.'' 

Norman  eudeavoured  to  think  in  the  same  manner)  and  during  the 
first  part  of  that  long,  long,  though  btwy  summer,  he  hefoically  strug- 
gled against  enfeebling  recolleotions ;  and,  in  the  leisure  afforded  him 
by  the  indulgent  kindness  of  Captain  Drommond,  applied  with  great 
perseverance,  to  studies  connected  with  hie  ptofesston^  About  this 
time,  his  kind  friend  was  ordered  away  on  the  reoruituig  service,  and 
Colonel  Grant  went  to  attend  a  trial  in  another  part  of  the  island--«-a 
trial  most  interesting  lo  military  persons,  and  most  afiiictmg  in  its  terri- 
Ue  coiMeqoencos,  not  only  to  the  fomily  of  the  galhmt  officer,  whose 
fote  it  involved,  but  to  the  whole  amy,  as  well  as  to  the  population 
of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

The  absence  of  these  gentlemen  pwved  critical  to  Nonnan}  for  at 
this  time  an  event  took  place  whiok  %vas  to  oolour  hie  future  destiny. 
£veiy  person  acquainted  with  the  two  comitriee,  must  have  re* 
tterfced  a  stiong  nsemblanoe  between  «  oenain  ekM  of  old  Irish  ftmi<> 
mm  and  dmse  fomiUee  to  whom  icellitid  owes  her  bmveet  effieeiei 
wtliait  alike  poori  gaUMW  WeO-lttot  MA  fmm%i  tff  Uto  pride  of 


birth.  Young  Irishmen  of  this  descriptien,  formerly  found  honovnble 
emplo3rment  in  the  service  of  foreign  princes;  but  these  times  were 
gone,  and  lamentable  prejudices  had  now  foted  them  to  lUi  inadtitity 
as  pernicious  to  iheniseives,  as  alarming  lo  their  country.  WhiU  the 
Highlander  entered  life  with  tlie  most  inspiring  hopes,  and  directed 
the  energies  of  youthful  ambition  to  the  promotion  of  his  country^s 
welfore,  mutual  distrust  and  aversion  condenmed  the  unfortunate 
Irishroan  to  find  happiness  in  carousing  with  the  ragged  peasants, 
who  acknowledged  his  imaginary  superiority;  to  employ  his  talents  ia 
cultivating  the  arts  of  vulgar  popularity;  and  to  place  his  ambition  in 
heading  brawls  at  fairs  and  funerals.  Nothing  but  wisdom  and  cofi* 
ciliation  can,  for  any  length  of  time,  be  "  retentive  of  the  strength  of 
spirit ;"  and  it  is  not  very  surprising,  if  such  persons  sometimes  dis- 
played their  prowess  in  enterprises  even  more  desperate  than  beating 
excisemen  and  tithe  iarmers,  and  carrying  ofiT  yoimg  women. 

Roderick  Bourke  lived  in  the  province  of  Connaught«  in  a  deeaj^ 
house,  which,  by  the  courtesy  of  Ireland,  was  called  Castle-Bourke. 
The  heir  to  a  barren  sceptre,  be  was  accustomed  to  hear  himself  ad- 
dressed by  his  loving  kerne,  in  a  style  which  the  Herald's  office  de- 
crees to  a  very  dififerent  person.  Th^  same  devoted  people  had  often 
ventured  life  and  limb  in  his  service  {  and  Roderick,  who  bed  the  true 
spirit  of  afl  Irish  prince,  could  not,  in  requital,  do  less  tban  spend  hk 
last  acre  in  regaling  thorn  with  whiskey  luad  tobaoca  Roderick  diedy 
afler  a  short  and  tumultuous,  but,  on  the  wbolei  a  glorious  reign,  aoA 
vras  splendidly  buried  by  voluntary  contribution;  and  his  only  toA, 
whose  immediate  oncestois  had  been  general  officers  in  the  service 
of  all  the  catholic  princes  in  Europe,  was  now  a  private  soldier  in  the 
regiment  of  Sir  Archibald  Gordon. 

This  young  Irishman  had  entered  the  amPT  ot  ihe  age  of  seventeea. 
In  three  quarten  of  the  globe  he  had  proved  his  bravery  >  he  was 
now  in  bis  twenty^eeventh  year,  and  in  all  the  pride  and  strength  of 
manhood.  Gaiety  of  temper,  drollery  of  manner,  genuine  Irish  hu- 
mour, and  an  exquisite  talent  for  mimickry,  extending  to  mind  as  well 
as  manner,  rendered  him  the  fovourite  of  the  whole  camp.  The 
drunken  sailor,  swaggering  officer,  strutting  martinet,  and  awkward 
recruit,  of  Phelim  Bourke,  were  the  highest  comic  treat  to  the  soldiers, 
who  gathered  around  him:  and  the  officers  of  the  difibrent  raiments, 
when  over  their  wine,  often  sent  for  this  graceful  buflcxm,  delighted 
with  his  jovial  Ghavuon  a  boirea,  and  the  singular  brilliancy  of  his  re- 
partee. Phelim  also  played  finely  on  several  instruments)  and  hi 
manly  exercises,  excelled  all  his  companions.  These  fine  qualities 
were  all  heightened  by  a  warm  and  open  spirit  of  military  comrade- 
ship, and  set  ofifto  the  best  advantage  by  a  figure  uncommonly  hand- 
some, even  in  Ireland—^  gay,  gallant  air,  and  a  oonnteimnoe  so  in- 
telligent, in  ilB  saucy  archness,  that  no  one  could  look  on  it  without 
being  tempted  to  smile,  even  at  its  quietest  expression^  Every  man 
was  the  friend  of  Phelim,  and  Phelim  was  the  friend  of  every  Irish- 
man.'  every  woman  admired  "handsome Bourke/'  and  Phelim  adored 
the  whole  sex. 

Such  did  Phelim  Bourke  appear  to  the  dullest  observer^  whom  his 
wit  quickened,  or  his  gaiety  enlivened.  But  to  the  watchful  scrutiny 
of  Macalbin,  he  presented  something  far  more  striking :  a  mind  of  the 
k>ftiest  order,  dallying  with  iis  own  conscious  powers,  and  mooking  at 
its  petty  purposes,  hanging  kxise  on  tife,  and  tummg,  in  half-efibeted 
scorn,  from  that  high  prize  of  virtuous  achievement,  which  it  despaired 
of  attaining.  Norman  could  perceive  that  the  laughing  Carlmi  of  the 
camp,  had  very  serious  moments;  at  which  time,  he  treated  those  who 
depended  for  amusement  on  his  wit  or  his  scenic  excellence.  With  cap 
price  equal  to  any  spoiled  actress  of  them  all.  It  could  not  be  doubted, 
but  that,  with  the  bUxd  of  his  anoestor8,he  inherited  that  proud  hate, 
which,  for  centuries,  they  had  cherished  against  those  whom  boyish 
folly  had  made  his  masters  i  circumstances  alone  oouJd  reveal  whether 
this  principle  was  extinguished,  or  only  smothered  in  his  bosom.^* 
But,  in  his  darkest  moods,  if  the  trumpet  sounded,  or  woman  smiled, 
the  intruding  phantoms  fied,  end  glory  and  gaiety  reclaimed  their 
slave. 

The  cardess  laugh  of  this  young  Irishman,  and  hie  frank  and  graOe- 
ful  sfldutation,  had  ever  been  peculiarly  exhilirating  to  the  spirits  of 
Norman,  for  whom  ho  performed  many  little  offices  of  kindness,  and 
whom  he  treated  with  all  the  respect  a  nature  so  gay  end  fomiliar 
could  show  to  any  one ;  especially,  since  he  undentood  that  Nortaan 
was  neither  a  prince  of  the  blood,  nor  of  the  half  blood,  but  like  hlm^ 
self,  **an  unfortunate  gentleman."  They  spent  mady  of  their  leisure 
hours  together  with  much  pleesore,  and  some  improvement 

At  this  time,  there  was  a  little  black-e3red  girl,  a  kiitd  of  toast  among 
the  hernee  of  the  camp,  to  whom  Phelim  was  paying  his  ilseecrs,  and 
who  had  also  attracted  the  regards  of  his  coloneL  That  i  soldier 
should  presume  to  rival  his  colonel,  was  a  thing  almost  uitenmpled 
in  tidlitary  annals;  and  for  some  time.  Sir  Archibald  was  lost  in 
astonishment :  but  when  Phelim,  though  well  an>rised  of  the  inten- 
tions of  his  superior,  showed  no  inclination  to  give  up  the  puieait— a 
fovourite  Serjeant  was  sent  to  admonish  him  of  his  du^.  Phelim 
would  not  believe  that  the  articles  of  Mm  forbade  hnn  to  make  love 
to  Dora  Traoey:  so  he  laughed  at  the  messenger,  ridiculed  the  bms- 
sage,  and  was  more  than  ever  determined  on  oenquesL  Sir  Archibald 
was  equally  resolved.  His  vanity  and  other  bod  paesioili,  were  new 
powerfully  excited ;  from  a  lover  by  proxy  he  condescended  le  W09 
in  person^  and  both.oflficers  and  eoldieis  aoiiotudy  watched  the  pro* 
grass  of  the  contending  rivals. 

Nature  ond  habit  had  emHipired  ta  aecOmpUab  l^helte  for  eaiefw 
priseeef  tUe  kind!  UegaUftMqrhrt  avarkeiB  Mad  MdMlkM}  lot 
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he  now  alao  contended  for  the  honour  of  victDry,  and  he  proved  the 
happy  conqueror.  Phelim  was  not  altogether  Insensible  to  his  tri- 
umph: some  of  the  officers  ventured  to  rally  Sir  Archibald  on  his  dis- 
appointment; and  all  saw  the  tempest  grow  darker  and  darker  round 
the  head  of  die  thoughtless  soldier. 

A  portentous  week  passed  over ;  and  Phelim,  who  neither  foresaw 
nor  dreaded  the  danger,  had  forgotten  every  hostile  feeling,  and  even 
the  occasion  of  animosity.  On  a  fine  summer's  evening,  he  sat  by 
the  door  of  his  tent,  with  some  of  his  comrades,  gaily  tossing  off  bum- 
pers to  **  love  and  war,"  and  carolling  his  last  new  song>^ 

'*  Such  is  the  love  of  a  true  Irishman, 
That  he  loves  all  the  lovely — ^he  loves  all  he  can. 

With  his  slips  of  shiUelah/'  &c 

Sir  Archibald  happened  to  pass.     It  was  the  anniversary  of  the  battle 

of ;  and  the  officers  had  taken  a  holiday  to  themselves,  and 

given  a  fete  to  as  many  of  the  soldiers  as  had  been  engaged  in  that 
afiair.  Sir  Archibald  knew  nothing  about  this  battle ;  but  he  felt  his 
heart  boiling  with  ungovernable  rage  against  Phelim  Bourke,  whom 
he  instantly  assailed  with  a  torrent  of  military  rhetoric,  commanding 
him  to  remove  from  the  spot  where  he  sat,  and  threatening  punish- 
ment ibr  the  excess  he  had  already  committed.  Pbelim  disdained  to 
answer ;  and  some  of  the  men  having  explained  the  occasion  of  the 
festivity,  Sir  Arehibald  thought  proper  to  walk  on.  "  1  see  I'm  a  pro- 
digious favourite,"  said  Phelim,  smiling  scornfully,  and  continuing 
his  song. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  drum  beat  for  evening  parade,  and  Phelim 
hastened  to  his  place.  He  had  been  under  arms  all  the  morning;  the 
day  had  been  remaikably  sultry,  and  he  was  still  vrarm  and  iatigued. 
When  standing  at  ease,  as  it  is  called,  Phelim  took  off  his  grenadier 
cap,  and  began  to  fiui  himself;  and  as  he  was  expected  to  do  nothing 
like  sober  people,  in  performing  this  operation  he  displayed  all  the 
coquetry  and  languishing  airs  of  an  afi^ted  lady.  Sir  Archibald 
Goidon  was  now  walking  along  the  line,  and  the  more  enraged  that 
he  durst  not  vent  his  anger :  he  sternly  commanded  the  soldier  to  put 
on  his  cap,  enforcing  his  command  with  the  usual  accompaniment  of 
oaths,  and  Phelim  obeyed;  but,  still  supporting  his  assumed  character 
threw  into  his  fine  features  so  exquisite  an  expressicNi  of  mawkish' 
languishment,  that  his  companions  burst  into  stifled  laughter.  This 
was  throwing  the  last  drop  into  the  cup  of  Sir  Arohibald's  wrath. 
Transported  with  mingled  anger  and  mortification,  he  repeatedly 
•truck  the  soldier,  while,  as  fast  and  as  coherently  as  he  could,  he 
cursed  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  **  his  damned  Irish  impudence." 

It  was  not  easy  for  Bourke  to  bear  a  natumtd  reflection  frnn  this 
man ;  yet  he  stood  with  the  coolest  indifiference  till  he  saw  himself 
•truck  a  second  tiiUe.  Phelim  was  a  saucy,  privileged  oflfender:  his 
birth  and  his  fascinating  qualities  had  almost  dispensed  him  fiom  the 
•lavish  subordination  of  a  soldier.  He  still,  however,  moved  neither 
limb  nor  tongue  to  defend  himself;  but,  with  a  look  of  withering  con- 
tempt, slightly  blew  on  his  arm,  as  if  to  puff  away  the  puny  stroke. 
The  full  force  of  that  emphatic  look  fell  on  the  exasperated  spirit  of 
the  baronet,  and  again  he  furiously  showered  his  blows  on  the  soldier. 
Phelim  had  great  command  of  temper:  he  also  knew  the  pains  and 
■penalties  of  his  condition ;  yet.  thus  provoked,  he  haughtily  bowed  to 
-Sir  Archibald,  saying — **  Thank  you,  brave  sir ;  this  is  the  more  ge- 
•nereus,  as  you  well  know  I  cannot  pay  you  bock  these  eight  good 
yean."  The  rage  of  Sir  Archibald  was,  if  posuble,  redoubled :  he 
rushed  upon  the  soldier,  and  Bourke  being  a  large  and  very  powerful 
man,  grasped  him  firmly  in  his  arms,  threw  him  down,  and  spumed 
•him  with  his  foot ! 

The  officers  immediately  gathered  round:  Phelim  was  surrounded, 
tlisarmed,  and  escorted  to  prison,  by  a  guard  of  Englishmen,  and  fol- 
lowed by  many  of  his  countrymen. 

"  What  has  he  done.  Pal  Leary  f  What  has  he  done  ?*'  was  the 
universal  cry.  *'  What  the  devil  has  be  done,  think  ye  7"  answered 
^e  Irishman  who  was  following  Phelim ;  ''sure  it  was  no  great  mat- 
ter to  forget  he  was  an  English  soldier,  and  remember  be  was  an  Irish 
gentleman.'* 

"  But,  Bourke,  they  say  you  put  off  your  Irish  impudence  to  the 
colonel  7"  cried  another  soldier.  **  Pray,  what  sort  of  impudence  may 
that  be  7" 

**  Pat  will  tell  jrou,"  replied  Phelim;  "he  has  had  most  experience." 
*'  Aye,  do  tell  us,"  cried  all  the  soldiers,  laughing  aloud. 
"  Is  it  me  7"  said  Pat ;  "  why,  faith,  I  fancy  it's  much  the  same  as 
your  Scottish  aoberneas,  and  not  very  diflerent  firom  your  EngUah 
aincerily" 

**>Right,  Pftddy !"  cried  Phelim,  smiling  in  his  turn.  *'  All  national 
virtues !  Poor  Ireland  has  her  impudence !  Well,  flngland  calls  her 
sister— -the  sister  kingdom !" 

Pbt,  who  had  been  anxiously  watching  his  opportunity,  pressed  up 
to  Phelim  as  they  drew  near  the  prison  door,  whispering — '*  Phelim, 
jewel,  if  you  would  take  leg-bail  for  it  now,  we  make  you  as  welcome 
as  ever  you  was  to  your  mother's  milk.  White  be  the  place  of  her 
rest !  By  the  holy — ^its  ourselves  would  compass  our  ould  shister's 
boys,  and  by  the  same  token  we  have  done  it  before.  DcHi't  ye  mind 
them." 

Phelim  thanked  his  countryman,  but  he  scorned  to  fly;  and  besides, 
he  had  more  good  principle,  than  to  purchase  his  own  safely  by  the 
honor  and  blood  which  so  wild  a  scheme  might  have  occasioned  to 
its  good-hotrted,  tfaouf^  incooiidente  projectonb     When  they  had 


seen  him  lodged  in  prison,  they  gave  him  a  farewell  cheer,  in  which 
they  were  joined  1^  both  the  Scottish  and  English  soldien,  to  the 
great  joy  of  Flat  Leary,  and  the  infinite  indignation  of  Sir  Archibald 
Gordon. 

Bourke  was  a  great  and  general  favourite;  but  in  a  military  court, 
the  colonel  of  a  regiment  must  needs  be  fearful  odds  against  a  private 
soldier.  Anxiously,  therefore,  did  Norman  wait  the  return  of  Coknel 
Grant  and  his  nephew. 

But  they  were  both  very  distant;  and  the  aentence  of  a  general 
court-martial  condemned  Bmrke  to  expiate  his  offence  by  sufleriog 
five  hundred  lashes!  His  cheerful  and  manly  spirit  was,  at  fint,  com- 
pletely overwhelmed  by  the  idea  of  an  ignominious  punishment :  he 
reminded  the  court  of  his  birth — he  pleaded  for  honourable  death. 
But  he  soon  appeared  to  have  recovered  his  customary  gaiety ;  and 
when  Noiman  visited  him  in  prison,  on  the  evening  afler  his  trial, 
and  previous  to  his  sufifering,  he  found  him  gaily  whistling,  and  cari- 
caturing Sir  Arehibald  Gordon,  who,  at  this  moment,  was  seen  fiom 
the  window  exercising  the  drum-boys  in  flogging  a  large  stone.  He 
was  working  on  the  prison  walls  with  a  piece  of  red  chalk,  which  he 
had  iugeniously  fixed  in  his  handcuff*;  the  figures  he  had  sketched, 
possessed  great  spirit  and  force  of  expression,  and  the  exphmatmy 
sentences,  all  the  point  of  Phelim's  wit  when  in  his  happiest  vein. 

*'  You  are  an  universal  genius,  Bourke,"  said  Norman,  looking  vrith 
sincere  admiration  on  this  bold  caricature ;  **  but  this  display  of  your 
talents  will  do  no  good,  so  you  must  paidon  me  if  I  eflace  it ;"  and  he 
began  to  rub  out  the  lines  with  his  handkerchief,  while  Phelim  kxAed 
on,  smihng. 

*'Mr.  Macalbtn,"  said  he,  at  length,  in  a  grave  and  earnest  tone, 
**  you  are  most  kind :  I  have  ever  found  you  all  the  soldier  and  die 
gentleman,  and  with  my  whole  heart  I  love  and  honour  you.  W«e 
it  not  for  these  damned  bracelets,"  and  he  clashed  his  kimdaifi  to- 
gether, **I  hope  you  would  permit  me,  condemned  as  I  am,  to  shake 
your  hand,  and  to  bid  yon  think  kindly  of  me,  when  all  is  over 
with  me !" 

Norman  clasped  the  fettered  hands  within  his  own,  saying — ^Thit 
shall  not  thwart  our  purpose."  He  perceived  the  sunny  eyes  of  Phe- 
lim glisten  for  a  moment ;  but  he  again  began  to  whistle  with  his 
usual  thoughtless  hilarity;  and  Norman  ventured  to  allude  to  his 
punishment  *"  I  am  not  only  happy,  but  proud  to  see  you  bear  yoar- 
self  so  manfully,"  said  he.*  "you  know  how  much  you  are  beloved; 
you  may  count  on  every  possible  indulgence." 

Phelim  made  an  involuntary  start:  his  features  changed  with  fi9a^ 
ful  celerity,  and  he  replied — **  Yes,  I  know  that  I  am  beloved--4 
have  a  stout  heart,  too ;  yet  many  a  stouter,  has  dishonour  broken — 
mine,  I  Unst,  will  bear  me  out  bravely,"  and  he  struck  his  fettered 
hand  tm  the  sebt  of  that  manly  heart,  and  then,  as  if  ashamed  of  his 
emotion,  added,  kughing — "  I  am  sometimes  obliged  to  kiwck  it  up^ 
and  ask  it  how  it  does." 

**  In  a  few  minutes  Norman  left  him ;  and  when  locked  up  for  the 
night  he  was  still  whistling  and  caricaturing. 

Next  morning  Norman  heard,  with  indescribable  concern,  that 
Phelim,  had  attempted  suicide  during  the  night,  by  opening  the 
jugular  vein,  but  that  he  had  been  discovered,  and  that  strong  hopes 
were  entertained  of  his  recovery.  Night  and  day  he  was  watched  in 
his  cell,  and  he  did  recover. 

At  this  time  Colonel  Grant  returned  to  the  camp,  much  dispirited 
by  the  result  of  the  trial  on  which  he  had  been  wimessing.  Norman 
knew  his  abhorrence  of  that  horrid  species  of  punishment,  which  is 
alike  disgraceful  to  xbxme  who  decree  and  those  who  suflfer,  and  be 
ventured  to  plead  for  Phelim,  as  he  knew  that  a  second  courtpmartial 
was  to  be  held,  at  which  the  Colonel  was  likely  to  be  present  Qdo- 
nel  Grant  knew  the  temper  of  Sir  Archibald  Gordon  too  well  vs>  give 
Norman  much  hope  ;  he  also  knew  that  vulgar  minds  cannot  separate 
the  idea  of  authority  from  the  penon  in  whom  it  is  vested.  To  red- 
der the  one  contemptible  was  to  degrade  the  other.  '*  Poor  Boniks 
must  sufier,"  said  he ;  and  Norman  withdrew  in  bitterness  of  spirit 
On  the  day  of  the  second  trial,  he  hovered  round  the  tent  in  whic^ 
it  was  held,  with  Phelim's  young  mistress  and  her  &ther,  a  veteran 
seijeant  belonging  to  his  own  regiment.  When  Colonel  Grant  left 
the  court,  the  old  man  accosted  hira,  saying — **  Ts  their  any  hope  fat 
that  poor  fellow  7"  »  None,  Tracy,  none !"  cried  the  Colonel,  in  great 
agitation  i  *'  we  h^ve  ordered  biro  an  additional  hundred  for  his  sMOod 
sally,"  and  he  hastily  passed  on.  The  poor  girl  fell  intp  the  arms  of 
her  father ;  and  Norman  hastened  to  the  sea  shore,  to  vent  his  fed- 
ings  in  solitude. 

Phelim  was  now  declared  able  to  bear  the  punishment  he  would 
have  died  a  thousand  deaths  to  avoid :  and  as  the  day  drew  near, 
Colonel  grant  sent  him  a  private  message  by  Norman,  bidding  him  be 
of  a  good  hearty  as  his  punishment  would  be  very  Imient     '*  Does  he 
think  it  is  pain  that  /  fear  7"  crieSi  Phelim,  indignantly  tearing  open 
his  waistcoat,  and  exposing  his  honourable  scars.     When  this  waa 
reported  to  Colonel  Grant,  his  feature  su£fered  a  sudden  contraction ; 
and  when  the  hour  arrived,  which  was  to  expose  the  lacerated  shoul- 
den  of  Phelim  to  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  the  Colonel  contrived 
to  absent  himself,  though  he  could  not  extend  the  same  kindness  to 
Norman.  He  was  compelled  to  attend.  He  saw  the  man,  for  whom  his 
soul  was  in  agony,  brought  out,  heavily  ironed,  mora  dead  than  alive, 
and  brutally  stripped  to  undeigo   the  most  horrid  of  punishmentB. 
Nothing  could  make  him  wimess  more  of  this  revolting  spectacle. 
He  closed  his  eyes,  but  he  still  heard  the  soldien  mutteriog  around 
That  is  the  wouod  he  got  in  EgypW"  Mid  one,    •*  I  tall  you. 
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no,"  whispered  another,  "  it  is  the  eabre  cut  he  got  defending  the 
colours  at  Maida."  Though  nghu  of  this  kind  are,  unfortunately,  but 
too  common  to  be  much  regarded,  an  awful  stiUnees  marked  the 
strong  sensation  experienoed  by  every  individual  iii  -  the  little  army 
when  the  signal  was  at  last  given,  and  when  the  learlen  bullet,*  which 
he  indignantly  rejected,  was  offered  to  Phelim  Bourke.  A  death-like 
coldness  crept  through  the  veins  of  Normar. ;  he  leaned  heavily  on 
his  musket ;  in  the  next  moment  the  rock^  of  the  sea  shore  were  re- 
sounding to  the  strokes  of  the  lash  I — he  became  di2zy  and  sick,  and 
heard  and  saw  no  more. 

When  he  recovered,  he  found  himself  supported  in  the  arms  of  a 
soldier,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  circlew — ^*  Bourke  is  takem  down,  sir," 
said  the  man,  who  was  pleased  to  see  so  great  semibili^  to  the  suf^ 
ferings  of  a  soldier :  "he  got  two  hundred,  and  theflcgmom^er  said  he 
must  get  the  rest  afterwards."  "  What  mean  you  ?"  said  Norman 
**Gh,  the  surgeon,  who  holds  a  man's  puke,  to  see  how  many  lashes  he 
can  take  at  a  time,  sir ;  poor  Bourke  invented  that  name  for  him. 
Well,  thank  God,  he  neyer  uttered  one  groan,  nor  shrunk  a  bit  Had 
he  shrieked  we  never  could  have  borne  it,  he  was  always  such  a 
merry  fellow."  "  What !  do  they  then  shriek  f  cried  Norman. 
"  Dreadfully,  sir,  dreadfully !"  replied  the  soldier,  evidently  shocked 
by  personal  recollections :  "  Can  you  doubt  but  they  must." 

At  this  moment  some  soldiers  were  seen  bearing  the  mangled  and 
almost  inanimate  body  of  Phelim  Bourke  across  the  field  to  the  hoe* 
pital  tent — A  few  days  back,  and  Norman  had  seen  this  gallant  fel- 
low so  wild  with  life,  so  full  of  talent  and  eAJoyment ! — ^*  My  friend,  I 
am  faint  again,"  said  he  to  the  soldier,  and  he  hid  his  face  in  the  grass. 
For  three  sdbceeding  days,  Phelim  shrouded  his  head  in  the  bed- 
clothes, refusing  to  look  on  the  light  which  had  witnessed  his  disgrace, 
and  obstinately  rejecting  food.  While  in  this  condition,  Norman 
knelt  by  his  bedside,  imploring  that  he  would  speak  to  him,  and  take 
nourishment  and  comfort;  but  Phelim  continued  inflexibly  silent 
Only  once  did  Norman  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  face :  and,  oh,how  changed 
were  the  once  fine  features  and  radiant  eyes  of  Phelim!  .He  sadly 
recollected  of  Captain  Drummond  holding  a  dispute  with  the  daughter 
of  Colonel  Grant,  on  the  colour  of  Bourke's  eyes,  and  of  that  young 
lady  saying,  "  they  were  the  colour  of  gladness." 

Norman,  though  somewhat  astonished  to  find  any  thing  make  so 
deep,  and,  above  all,  so  lasting  and  impression  on  his  light  and  joyous 
nature,  still  persisted  in  attending  Phelim,  and  in  attempting  to  soothe 
a  noble  mind  writhing  under  unmerited  dishonour.  One  evening,  afler 
having  exhausted  every  argument  to  console  the  poor  sufferer,  who 
continued  dumb  and  sullen,  his  head,  wTapt  in  tlie  bed-clothes,  Norman 
tried  to  work  on  lus  generous  temper  by  reproach  and' upbraiding. 

*'  This  cannot  be  tliat  gay,  good  natured  Bourke,"  said  he,  "  whom 
every  one  loved.  He  would  not  thus  sullenly  reject  the  sympathy  of 
his  friends." 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  exclaimed  Phelim,  in  a  heart-piercing  tone ;  **  I  am 
not  that  happy  soldier!— A  dishonoured  wretch,  insulted,  degraded, 
mangled  by  a  scourge — all  that  is  man  in  me  brutally  violated.  Why, 
then,  should  I  live  ?  Why,  if  you  love  me,  do  you  look  on  me  ?" 
He  immediately  relapsed  into  silence,  sullenly  turned  round,  and  told 
Norman  to  be  gone.  Recommending  him  to  a  catholic  priest,  who 
kindly  attended  him,  Nonnan  withdrew  much  grieved,  and  even 
alarmed,  at  the  strange  perverseness  and  ferocity  which  a  brutal  punish^ 
ment  had  wrought  in  the  generous  mind  of  this  gallant  Irishmams 

Next  morning  Phelim  Bourke  was  missing.  The  whole  encamp- 
ment was  for  some  hours  in  dismay  and  confusion,  but  the  unfortunate 
soldier  was  never  heard  of.  His  comrades  concluded  tliat .  he  had 
thrown  himself  into  the  sea — a  catastrophe  which  had  sometimes  hap- 
pened in  similar  cases.  At.  high  water,  Norman  wandered  along  the 
shore,  with  Pat  Leary,  and  some  kind  hearted  Connaught  men,  in 
hopes  of  finding  the  dead  body  of  their  fHend.  The  sea  rolled  in 
with  a  heavy  wave,  but  nothing  was  to  be  seen.  "Ah!"  cried  Nor- 
man, "  many  a  brave  heart  lies  under  thee. — Poor  Phelim." 

Our  'cadet  had  brought  into  life  that  inflamed  fancy  to  which 
every  scene  is  picture^  every  image  poetry ;  that  romantic  enthusiasm 
which  expected  to  find  a  hero  and  a  knight  in  every  soldier,  and  in 
every  female  the  immaculate  damsel  of  old  ron^ance,  or  the  dignified 
matron  of  Roman  story.  Three  short  months  spent  in  the  work-day 
world,  did  more  to  reduce  his  mind  to  the  standard  of  sober  thinking, 
than  all  the  grave  counsels  of  Lady  Augusta,  or  the  playful  raillery  of 
Monimia,  who  had  made  much  greater  progress  in  the  science  of  life 
than  our  young  soldier.  But,  though  now  fairly  disenchanted,  he 
ever  cherished  that  generous  prepossession  in  favour  of  his  species, 
and  that  benevolent  indulgence  for  their  failings  which,  if  not  wis- 
dom, is  happmess.  His  first  disappointment  had  been,  to  find  that  a 
Highland  regiment,  a  name  consecrat<ed  to  glory,  was  composed  of 
English,  Irish,  and  Lowland  l^ts;  and  these  not  always  Uie  free- 
bom,  lofly-minded  Englishmen  fef  his  foncy ;  and  still  seldomer,  the 
quiet,  intelligent,  and  amiable  peasants  that  Graham,  and  Bums,  and 
Buchanan,  had  taught  him  to  expect  It  was,  in  foct,like  many  other  regi- 
ments, a  promiscuous  horde,  shaken  from  the  encumbered  lap  of  so- 
ciety, and  mingled  with  the  overflowing  scum  of  her  morbid  ebullition. 
But  his  companions  were  still  beings  possessed  of  human  feelings  and 
afi^ctions,  and  all  of  them  were  highly  gifted  with  the  first  virtues 
of  private  soldiers,  skill  in  arms,  ond  courage  in  the  field.    With  the 


*  In  suffering  this  punishment,  a  leaden  bullet  is  kept  in  the  mouth, 
that  the  strong  exertion  of  the  teeth  on  this  sabstance  may  deaden 
Hm  saiMatian  of  excruciating  p^in- 


powerful  aids  of  imprisonment,  fiogging,  and  picqueiinp,  llirv  were 
kept  in  tolerable  order  too ;  and,  with  this  state  of  things,  Norman 
strove  to  be  contented  ;  and,  till  the  death  of  Phelim  Bourke,  he  had 
not  been  very  unsuccessful. 

When  he  returned  from  wondering  on  the  shore,  the  glories  of  a 
resplendent  sunset  were  streaming  ovef  the  picturesque  encampment, 
and  flashing  in  a  thousand  radiant  lines  from  rows  of  flickering  spears. 
Every  soft  and  every  martial  form  caught  new  grace  or  grandeur  from 
the  rich  tints  of  evening.  Groups  of  females  ond  of  military  were^ 
every  where  gliding  around,  and  children,  bora  to  war,  frolicked  about 
with  the  airy  grace  of  their  happy  age.  At  a  considerable  distancer 
a  body  of  men,  imder  arms,  were  still  performing  their  evolutions,  and 
sometimes  marching  across  the  plain,  in  motion,  measured  by  a  lofty 
strain  of  martial  music.  In  its  pause  was  heard  the  round,  fUll-toned 
voice  of  the  commander,  or  that  soothing  hum  of  mingled  sounds 
which  fluctuates  on  the  summer  air  in  a  siiU  evening.  Norman  glazed 
on  this  fine  picture  with  a  cold,  practised  eye ;  and  of  oil  tlie  sounds 
that  wooed  his  ear,  he  heard  only  the  feint  murmur  of  the  heavy  wove 
which  rolled  over  Phelim  Bourke. 

"  'Tis  a  disenchanted  scene !"  thought  he,  as  he  leaned  on  the  en- 
trance of  his  tent  "  Will  they  drill  these  poor  fellows  all  night,  he^ 
cause  they  presumed  to  lament  their  coimtryman  ?  to  pli^  the  march 
he  loved,  too  ? — Cmel !" 

He  stood  wrapt  in  musing  sodn^s,  when  darkness  had  come  on,  and 
the  camp-fires  ruddied  the  field,  which  was  still  graced  by  female  and 
enlivened  by  infant  beauty.  His  comrades,  gathered  around  these  firee» 
were  enjoying  the  passing  hour  with  all  the  happy  and  thrice-happy 
thoughtlessness  of  their  profession. 

"  Who  would  vish  a  soldier  to  be  a  thinking  creature  f  *  sighted 
Norman ;  "  poor  Phelim !  already  is  he  forgotten !  How  wai  he  wont 
to  fling  around  his  jests  at  on  hour  like  this !  Lady  Augusta  was  right 
in  saying,  the  world  would  soon  a|^ly  the  fcary^rUment  to  my  eyes. 
Short,  bright  illusions ! — all  gone !" 

Nonnan  was  recollecting  a  wild  story,  still  told  by  the  people  about 
the  brae»  of  Balquhidder,  which  the  lady  often  applied  to  himself.  A 
Highland  woman  was  stolen  by  the  fairies,  and  in  their  enchanted  dime 
found  every  thing  as  bright  and  lovely  as  poetic  fency  has  feigned-— 

"  IVas  merry,  'twas  merry  in  fairy-land. 
Where  the  fairy-birds  were  singing." 

But  this  did  not  long  last  The  happy,  because  enchanted  wmnan, 
one  day  saw  some  of  her  fiiiry  friends  anointing  their  eyes  with  a  par- 
ticular composition,  and,  on  tiieir  mming  round,  foolishly  applied  it  to 
one  of  her  own  eyes.  The  quick  return  of  her  companions  prevented 
her  from  touching^ the  other  eye.  But  what  was  her  astonishment  to 
find,  that  while  to  the  enchanted  eye  every  thing  still  wore  the  charms 
of  fairy-land,  to  the  other  the  same  objects,  seen  in  their  trae  light  ap- 
peared filthy  and  loathsome. 

"  'Tis  a  disenchanted  seene !"     Again  the  enthusiast  began  to  rumi- 
nate bitter  fiuicies.    "  Poor  fellows !  defenders  of  their  country!  How 
dearly  is  its  defence  purchased,  if  this  be  the  price !     A  soldier^— a 
being  degraded  below  the  level  of  humanity — a  man  who  has  surren- 
dered Uie  high  privileges  of  his  nature,  and  placed  his  freedom  in. 
another's  power — a  solitary  port  of  a  vast  machine,  estimated  only  by- 
its  aggregate  force,  subservient  to  every  impulse  of  perverted  power,. 
Uie  blind  instrument  of  pitiful  intrigue  or  lawless  ambition— an  unfor"- 
tunate,  thrust  beyond  the  pale  of  social  Ufe,  almost  proscribed  thfr 
intercourse  of  his  species,  the  limits  which  separate  him  from  the  citi^ 
zen  so  obtrusively  pointed  out  so  rigidly  maintained — a  creature  placed 
beyond  the  influence  of  those  salutary  restraints  imposed  by  the  cus^ 
toms  of  society  and  the  observing  eye  of  the  world,  vath  personol 
responsibility,  losing  all  chance,  all  desire  of  acquiring  the  esteem  oF 
hb  fellow-men.     Poor  follow!  craelty  and  force  alone  employed  in. 
enforcing  that  blind  submission,  and  exciting  that  animal  ferocity^ 
which  seem  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  his  duties—duties  which  are» 
perhaps,  incompatible  with  moral  influence,  since  I  never  saw  it  tried-!"' 

Norman  now  repeated,  at  full  length,  the  quotation  he  had  banished 
from  his  mind  when  passing  through  Glencoe : — 

"  Man,  in  society,  is  like  a  flower 
Blown  in  its  native  bed.     'Tia  there  alona- 
His  faculties,  expanded  in  full  bloom. 
Shine  out :  there  only  reach  their  proper^use* 
But  man,  ossocioted  and,  leagued  with  man. 
By  regal  warrant,  or  swarming  into  clans,  ■ 
Beneath  one  head  for  purposes  of  war,      • 
lake  flowers  selected  from  the  rest,  and  bound 
And  bundled  close  to  fill  some  crowded  vase^ 
Fades  rapidly  ;^and,  by  compression  marred, 
Contracts  defilement  not  to  be  endured." 

So  ended  the  soliloquy  in  a  tent*door ;  for  it  wasnc^w  near  midnightp 
and  no  sound  was  heard  but  the  low  voice  of  a  centinel,  who,  after 
his  day's  drilling  was  over,  was  carelessly  humming, 

«  Why,  soldiers,  why  T 
Why  be  melancholy,  boys  t 
Why,  soldiers,  why  ? 
Whose  business  is  to  die  ?" 

a»  he  paced  hii  guard  before  ttm  ookmePe  tent    ''BleMedt  bleiMd 
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thogghtlMBnMi  V*  cried  Norman,  throwiog  himMlf  on  hit  hxtd  pallt^ 
atid  trying  to  tiMp,  and  to  iurgvt  th«  portraits  of  Cowpcr,  iba  libtac^ 
bay  Eclogues  of  Soathey,  and  the  OMNrtifyii^  train  of  unagei  whidi 
haunted  his  fiincy  on  this  gloomy  night 

Towards  morning,  he  fell  into  an  uneasy  dumber,  Irom  which  he 
IMs  roused  by  the  entrance  of  the  aeigeant  who  had  charge  «f  the 
Itnts. 

The  friendship  of  Captain  Drummond  had  procured  Sat  Nonnan  Ibe 
lutury  of  a  separate  tent  Though  hia  fare  was  as  ooaiae  as  that  of 
Any  soldier  in  the  regiment,  he  enjoyed  the  quiet  and  secuzily  of  • 
bome,  and  that  without  encroaching  on  the  few  remaiaiog  camferti 
6f  Lady  Augusta.  Here  he  had  arranged  his  few  books  end  draw- 
ing and  some  specimens  illustrative  of  natural  hiaBMy,  which  te  had 
foTlected  on  his  journey.  Here  he  could  pursue  hia  studies  uadia 
turbed,  and,  what  was  still  better,  gaae  fer  houm  without  ifileiruption 
#n  the  only  treasure  his  small  burcau  fwitaiiicd  thn  portrait  of  Mo> 
Aimia.  It  was  a  rough,  light  sketeh,  executed  bf  hiassnlf,  bat  lull  of 
genius  and  interest.  ' 

Monimia  peraoni^  the  lovely  Malvina,  Ibe  Cenderast  theme  af 
Onan ;  but  by  a  very  pardonable  anachraaisai,  she  was  ffoprsacnted 
as  leaning  en  his  tomb  in  the  vale  of  Glanalmmid.  She  wtts  amyvd 
in  the  appropriate  costume  of  the  mountains  (  at  her  feet  lay  tiMrt 
tuoken  harp»  whose  magic  sounds  mortal  hand  night  never  agun  dare 
to  awaken.  The  likoneas  of  Monimia  was  striking  and  aniwaifJ  tt 
was  more :  the  genius  of  the  painler  had  penetntod  the  aool  «f  the 
lovely  ot)iect  he  peurtrayed  {  and  in  the  soHi-iUumined  couiHsnanoe 
Was  displayed  all  its  high-toned  feelings  and  fine  sensihiiitiea.'  The 
upturned,  ardent  gaze  seemed  to  puiaue  the  wild  visioiB  ef  poeiic 
enthusiasm,  and  to  reveal  the  triumphs  of  oonseioua  inspiralitwi  **He 
It  not  here  he  i$  risen!"  was  the  idea  suggeaied  to  Lady  Augwat  by 
the  sight  of  this  beautiful  figure,  and  the  r«de  tomb  on  which  it 
leaheo.  This  picture  was  to  Neman  an  exhaastlasB  aooree  of  staien 
eqjoyment. 

But  we  have  fergoUen  who  alood  by  Norman^s  bodtide'"i'tfae  ler^ 
geant — who  thus  addressed  him : — 

**  I  have  orders,  sir,  to  see  this  lent  got  m  oider  fer  Eaaign  fioyd*-- 
tlie  mivjor's  orders:  I  am  very  sorry  fer  it;  but  yoa  will  reqviM  to 
leave  it  immediately,  and  lodge,  till  we  go  into  quarters,  with  some 
of  the  men." 

Nomun  heard  this  eztnordinary  message  widi  anrprise  and  vexa- 
tion. To  be  not  only  deprived  of  his  peaceful  refuge,  but  also  con- 
signed to  the  society  of  the  coaamon  soldiery,  was  a  shock  he  could 
not  for  a  few  minutes  surmount.  He  waa,  however,  able  to  oommaad 
his  feelingi  before  this  anan,  who  had  dene  his  du^  as  civilly  as  cir- 
tumstances  permitted,  and  at  length  replied, 

"  It  is  very  well  t  tell  me  when  it  is  proper  that  I  should  gO)  and 
in  an  hour  1  shall  be  ready." 

**  I  see  no  cause  of  haste,"  said  the  man;  ''only,  ttr,  the  tmoor^-^if  you 
were  to  apply  to  the  colonel,  sir,  I'm  sure  you  might  remain." 

<*  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  trouble  Colenel  Grant" 

**  May  be,  sir.  Well,  1  hope  you  do  not  blame  me,  ner  any  body  { 
'tis  only  the  major — he  is  such  a  crony  of  Sir  Archibald  Gohton's,  whe^ 
you  know,  since  handsome  Boufk^^" 

"  My  good  frittid,  I  am  not  curioas,"  intennpted  Noimaii  \  "  oidy 
tall  me  when  and  where  I  muat  go." 

**  I  shall,  sir,  as  soon  as  I  learn;  but  I  beUwe  he  was  mere  onriaot 
lo  have  you  turned  out  than  to  provide  a  place  for  you." 

-  Very  well-— thatis  enough,*'  aaid  Nonnan ;  "  you  will  cafi  as  aaen 
at  possible." 

The  man  went  away,  and  he  immediately  rose,  and  began  M  pack 
up  his  boohs  and  papers.  "  This  was  poor  i«v«nge !"  said  he,  aining 
down  when  his  business  was  ended,  while  a  smile  of  calm  oomempt 
fer  a  moment  su^  over  his  features. 

In  the  evening  of  that  day,  he  was  placed  in  a  tent  with  a  iramber 
of  soldiers;  and  be  found  that  Sir  Archibald  Gordon  had  reckoned 
with  OGDUderable  accuracy  in  imagining  that  this  kind  of  society  was 
likely  to  expose  him  to  much  disgust  and  uneasiness.  Some  of  his 
mw  compaakms  were  good-natured  and  obliging,  and,  for  the  first 
few  days,  tried  to  save  appearsncee.  Bat,  oan  the  Ethiopian  change 
his  skin  t  While  their  degraded  condition  palliated  some  of  their 
▼ices,  it  could  not  lessen  hia  aMiorvence  of  the  brfffal  depravity,  the 
avidity  of  wickedness,  which  charadleriaed  his  rude  companions.  His 
pure  nature  shrunk  from  the  eommtmkm  tff  beiqgs  who,  in  ceasing  to 
be  men,  had  beooms  loldi^s ! 

For  some  daya,  lie 'Spent  all  his  leitm«  boon  in  solitary  rambles  on 
the  seashore,  and  in  prood,  uncomplafning  despondency.  But  Nor- 
man had  learned  better  thhigs  than  icait  down  and  bemoan  himself 
in  listless  a|ialhy,  because  4ie  could  no  longer  follow  his  favourite  stu- 
dies undistnbed ;  or  to  siiik -without  an  efibrt  mtogkxmiy  misanthropy, 
because  his  titaatkm  happened  'to  be  irksome,  and  his  companions  dis- 
agreeable. "  I  must  make  the  best  of  it,"  was  'his  reflection  at  the 
end  of  three  days ;  and  he  resolved  to  lose  no  more  time. 

The  dignity,  moderation,  and  gentleness  (tf  his  character  had  always 
cmimanded  the  respect  df  his  companions ;  and  they  were  disposed  to 
overlook  the  stately  reserve  of  bis  mannen,  when  they  found  that, 
though  seemingly  cold,  he  took  a  very-kindly  interest  in  their  pros- 
perity, and  promoted  their  real  welfare  by  every  means  in  his  power. 
They  had  also  sagacity  enough  to  understand  the  species  of  persecu- 
tkm  which  had  driven  him  among  them,  and  sufficient  good  nature  to 
ferm  many  vague  wiahea  of  disappointing  the  malice  of  the  anemiea 
"te  hwBtti^  bid  suuio*    If  tby  WMi  ihiAbiariBiiJfawMmi— 


equally  todalgeat  Mtd,  the  i^hMfta  baiAg  of  aiwmMlMiM,  whoaft 
otpiniont  are  caoght,  whom  manners  are  too  t>ften  formed  by  tmfbrtti* 
nate  iawfatinri,  daatitute  of  any  strong  Mm  to  goodness,  and  deprived 
of  Ihax  cHltivaiioii  of  mind  which  leads  to  its  pmcUoe,  had  hia  tender^ 
est  pity«  whila  hit  indignilton  Wat  directed  against  tho  pamicioai 
aytfem  which  pBapdU  his  vioet,  ami  tekea  its  mcaaurca  (xf  iniquity 
6om  the  drtadfid  aatem  of  the  moral  degradation  it  aecma  ctdcnhttcd 
m  psadaca.  IHeaould  aot4biget  that  a  few  yean  back,  and  the  mcti 
vile  afahe  nnfngtnnate  beings  arouad  him  had  been  smiling  In  ina> 
cenco  on  a  female  bosom,  the  olgect  of  the  softest  aflectimia  and  the 
femleat  andaamMBlB^  that  a  daw  yean  more,  and  this  fhiil  and  erring 
ciaatuaa  wanid  have  gone lo-ihe  moM^  of  his  God !  To  haYe  lived 
in  a  amte  of  haatikty  with  •lus  iallaw^weaiures,  would  havo  bean  to 
lire  in  paaiisve  ausaiy;  mid  auch«afleetions  gave  a  tone  tohitfealingft 
as  imppy  fer  iiimself  as  indalgant  towards  them. 

A  addiac,  avan  on  ihe  -oloseat  duty,  has  far  more  leiMre  than  isiy 
ordinary  mechanic  i  and,  a  ohild  of  larger  ^fiowth,  mere  activity  tt 
spints  ofiea  leads  him  to4evole  his  spare  moments  lo  foRy  and  lai^ 
cfaseC  frsm  the  vaaat  of  something  pleaaant-er  profitaUe  with  whidi  V 
ODoapy  his  vivacious  taind. 

Wlmn  Namnw  retamed  -from  hit  eventide  neditationa,  with  Ihe 
wite  resolutioii  of  making  the  best  •of  Ms  condition,  he  found  aoma  af 
his  •coBuadas  halfidnnik—- others  ludf-arieep-^nd  the  leat,  who  had 
bean  ^ying  at  piieh-and40H  (HI  invented  by  daxkncas,  still  t)namlk 
ling  aboat  rtteir  game.  These  -phflesopheis  who  contend  that  hmpf^ 
asm  is  neariy  equal  in  aH  conditions,  might  have  mentioned  that  ^ 
asldier  who  holds  <he  aixty-fovnh  share  of  a  lottery  ticket,  «r  hannli 
his  day*B  pay  at  pilch-and-loss,  experiences  the  same  powmiftd  sena- 
tioas,  Ihe  same  agonizing  akemation  of  hope  and  fear,  joy  and  despair, 
that  distraiA  the  young  nobleman  who  stakes  half  his  revenue  in  1 
ftahionifele  gaming-house.  A  sort  of  oollen,  conttiained  silence  M- 
lowed  the  antrancd  of  Norman. 

**  We  all  seem  melancholy,"  said  he ;  **  come,  Ella,  yon  are  an  old 
soldier ;  (ell  os  your  adventures  in  Egypt" 

That  challenged,  Ellis  would  have  belied  hia  frofemicq  had  he 
refased  lo  give  a  history  of  his  campaign,  and  he  began  fordiwith  to 
relate  tales  of  war  and  wonder.  His  acoonnt  of  the  voyaga— the 
landing  and  the  various  movements  of  iShe  army,  was  veiy  conect; 
but  he  wanted  huigosge  to  describe  the  fece  of  the  coontiy ;  and  Nor- 
■mn,  careleasly  taking  up  a  book  which  lay  beside  him,  read  a  ahoit 
but  atriking  description  of  Alexandria,  Rosetm,  and  Dnmiotta— of  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  the  appearance  of  Egypt  at  that  aeaaon. 

Ellis  was  delighted  to  find  his  own  rude  conceptions  so  clearly  un- 
folded by  the  lai^gfuoge  of  another.  Tlie  book  formed  a  text  on  which 
he  expatiated,  and  die  soldiers  were  greatly  amused  with  the  new  and 
pictureaque  images  of  this  singular  country,  which  were  rising  in  their 
misty  minds,  and  highly  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  the  war  of  which 
it  had  b«en  the  scene.  At  a  late  hour,  they  reluctantly  ended  the  con- 
versation, after  agreeing  to  assemble  earlier  on  the  foUowing  evening, 
tt>  hear  the  conclusion  of  Ellis's  adventures. 

Several  of  These  soldien  had  been  in  the  East  Indies,  aome  of  them 
in  the  West  India  Islands,  others  on  the  continent  of  America,  and 
one  or  two  in  Gibraltar,  Sicily,  and  HoUand;  and  for  many  nights 
Norman  contrived  to  occupy  them  in  hearing  or  relating  personal 
adventures,  intermixed  witfi  strange  and  confused  accounts  of  the 
countries  they  had  seen,  which  he  compared  with  short  passages  feom 
geographets  and  travellers.  The  soldiers  were  sometimes  gratified  10 
find  their  testimony  agree  with  printed  books,  and  to  learn  that  ihey 
posseased  such  treasures  of  knowledge ;  and  at  other  timee  mortified 
to  discover  that  so  mudi  was  to  be  seen  which  they  had  not  perraivcd. 

While  these  evenii^  amusements  lasted,  a  pack  af  cards,  in  which 
no  eyes  but  those  of  a  soldier  could  have  distinguished  the  tirilliant 
queen  of  hearts  fVom  her  sable  majesty  of  clubs,  had  beeh  laid  aside, 
and  very  few  visits  had  been  paid  to  the  drioking-housea.  But,  un- 
fortunately, every  one  had  now  told  his  story. 

*'  As  it  is  thought  we  are  to  be  ordered  to  the  Cape,**  said  Norman, 
•'what  think  ye  of  learning  what  like  it  may  be  ?  "Why  should  we 
not  know  what  to  look  for  when  we  go  abroad,  as  well  as  those  fine 
follows  we  have  been'  reading  f* 

"That's  impossible!"  cried  every  one,  though  few  thought  it  alto- 
gather  so.  **  I  can't  see  the  impossibility,"  replied  Nonnan ;  **Tott 
recollect  the  little  story  1  was  telling  you  last  night,  of  *Eyee  and  no 
eyes.' "  "  Aye,"  sighed  a  Scotsman,  •*  A  wise  man's  eyee  are  in  his 
head,  btlt  a  fool's  are  in  the  ends  of  the  earth/'  "Ogh,"  cried  Pat 
Leary,  "we  will  learn;  Marshal  gives  scripture  for  it"  "Come, 
then,"  said  Nonnan,  smiling,  '*here  is  the  map,  and  the  book,  and  a 
pretty  picture  of  Cape-town."  The  soldien  crowded  ronnd ;  their 
route  was  traced,  and  eveiy  one  triumphantly  pointed  oiU  isIanSi. 
promontories,  and  bays  he  had  formerly  seen ;  and  oilen  insisted  on 
new  situations  for  them,  which  Norman,  happy  to  see  that  their  curi- 
oaity  was  at  length  roused,  and  their  attention  fixed,  did  xxrt  think  it 
prudent  to  dispute. 

The  readings  were  begun.  Norman  had  previously  marked  the 
book,  and  every  thing  tedious  was  passed  over.  Accounts  of  mineoda 
and  plants,  grave  reflections,  political  and  philolggiool  disquisitiom* 
werenniformly  neglected,  and  his  nide  audienco'Were  bewildered  in-ti 
gay  mmult  of  lions,  Dutdi  girls,  Caffies,  Hottentots,  Bushmen,  Stein- 
b<dEi,and  ostrich  foathers.  Only  once  did  he  venture  to  dwell  on  any 
saiiautfnaitOT.  .It  waa  'a>awaet  picmre  of  the  little  Hottentot  a0ttl»> 
ntit,-foi— d  iiy  4mapa«»lio  labania  ofa  good  Moravian  misaranary; 
TaaSthare  iiaoBMthiiiggoodinmaiif  ***Jboqg]ifo^'h]m?*xriadnif 
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Leaiy.  «  He  u  a  damned  honest  feDow,*  laid  EQia.  **  Though  a  Mo- 
lavian,  he  aeeniB  to  have  had  the  root  o'  the  matter  in  him«"  said 
Manhd,  a  sad  backslider,  who  had  been  religion^y  educated ;  and 
ffonnan,  smiling  at  these  national  praises,  softly  added,  '*  He  is  a  dia- 
etple  of  that  blessed  fiiith,  which  teaches  *  peace  OQ  eartb»  and  good 
will  towards  men,'  He  is  a  Christian,  my  good  fiiends."  He  had 
never  before  hazarded  any  observation  so  grave ;  9  momentoiy  em- 
bamusment  followed,  and  with  a  serious  smile  he  recominenced  his 
reading. 

Wheneyer  the  hero  of  the  adventures  got  into  any  danger  or  difli- 
ealty,  from  which  courage  or  sagacity  alone  could  extricate  hun,  Nor- 
man stopped,  saying  "  What's  to  be  done  now,  EUiat"  When  every 
one  had  given  his  opinion  in  this  important  crisis,  Norman  read  on, 
his  comrades  triumphing  to  find  that  the  contrivances  they  suggested 
*   were  exactly  similar  to  those  adopted  by  the  traveller. 

With  exemplary  patience  did  Norman  bear  much  occasional  coarse- 
neas  of  remark,  and  many  ft  brilliant  joke  on  the  charms  of  the  Hot- 
tentot beauties;  and  when  the  travels  at  the  Cape  were  ended,  he 
ventured  to  read  select  stories  from  the  Cheap  Repository,  of  Evenings 
at  Home,  and  the-Popular  Tales  of  Miss  Edge  worth.  He  sJso  employed 
Marshal  to  read,  and  contrived  to  make  his  comrades  converse  on  what 
they  were  hearing.  Pat  Leary  made  admirable  criticisms ;  Marshal 
was  very  acute  at  discovering  faults;  and  though  Ellis  seldom  spoke, 
whatever  he  did  say  was  foimd  well  worthy  of  being  attended  ta 
Besides  adopting  the  expedient  of  Scheherazade,  to  keep  alive  curiosity, 
the  least  indication  of  yawning  from  Ellis,  or  whistling  ftom  Pat  Leary, 
(who  sometimes  fotgot  Jiis  manners,)  was  warning  to  Norman  to  shut 
his  book  for  the  night. 

Insensibly  did  these  rude  soldien  begin  to  acquire  better  habits  and 
tastes.  New  sources  of  pleasure  were  opened  to  them— quiet  and 
good  order  became  the  inmates  of  their  crowded  abode;  the  turbulent 
were  either  awed  into  submission,  or  compelled  to  live  in  a  state  of 
proscription  ,•  and  eyery  one  felt  himself  happier,  richer,  and  more 
respectable  than  he  bad  ever  before  been  as  a  soldier.  Yet  many 
transient  deviations  from  the  narrow  path  were  unhappOy  made,  for 
Yriiich  there  seemed  no  remedy  but  time*..  For  instance,  they  often 
wandered  from  home  in  search  of  some  (earned  clerk  to  write  their 
letten.  These  letters  were  necessarily  written  in  drinking  houses, 
and  the  scribe  rewarded  in  spirits,  which  his  employer  did  not  always 
refuse  to  share. 

One  night.  Marshal  was  reading  the  tale  of  Rosanna,  while  Norman 
amused  himself  with  his  pencil,  though  secretly  fretting  at  the 
absence  of  Ellis  and  Leary,  who  had  gone  in  search  of  their  secretary. 
Leaiy's  kst  epistle  had  cost  him  a  week  of  riot  and  a  night's  imprison- 
ment, after  a  month  of  good  behaviour ;  so  it  was  not  without  reason 
that  Nonnan  now  felt  alarmed.  In  about  an  hour  the  soldiers  returned, 
and,  to  his  astonishment,  both  were  perfectly  sober.  Ellis  quietly  sat 
down,  his  strongly  marked  features  expressed  a  strange  mixture  of 
obstinate  endurance,  sullenness,  grief,  and  disappointment,  but  Leary 
would  have  been  no  Irishman  could  he  have  folt  either  joy  or  grie^ 
anger  or  satis&ction,  without  sharing  it  with  his  friends.  .''So,  there 
you  are  going  on  with  that  sweet  creature,  Rosy  Gray,  without  me," 
cried  he.  *' Really,  Master  Leary,  its  a  pity  indeed  but  we  h^ 
waited  for  you,"  said  one.  "  Yes,  you  might — Confound  that  fellow, 
Barton ;  here  have  we  hunted  him  up  and  down  this  hour,  and  found 
him  at  last  rioting,  and  drunk  as  the  Baltic  What  a  beastly  thing  it 
is  to  see  a  man  drunk,  Mr.  Macalbin !" 

Mr.  Macalbin  laughed,  and  so  did  Lea^,*  and  Marshal  repeated  the 
proverb  about  Satan  reproving  Sm.  •*  Well,  it  does  not  signify  for 
my  letter;  but  what  if  poor  Ellis's  wife  take  it  mto  her  head  to  lie-in 
without  his  half  guinea  T  "Ptehaw,  never  mind,"  cried  EUis,  gruffly. 
''Indeed,"  said  Norman,  smiling,  "I  believe  sudi  cases  do  not  admit 
of  delay.  Suppose  you  employ  me  tcHiight,  and  leam  to  serve  youi^ 
selves  to-morrow.  I'm  astonished  to  see  fellows  so  clever»  submitting 
to  run  up  and  down,  imploring  people  to  ask  how  their  wives  or  their 
mothers  do,  when  they  could,  with  a  little  trouble,  do  it  so  much 
better  themselves.  Why,  Pat,  man,  your  lingers  are  not  all  thumhB 
any  more  than  Barton's."  Pat  laughed  heartily  at  this  homely  figure. 
"  Bless  jrour  soul,"  cried  he,  "  is  it  we  learn  to  write  f  I  had  a  gnu^fc 
of  it  once  though.  But,  you  see,  they  wanted  me  to  get  the  Ptotestant 
catechism,  (he  became  grave  ani  eamett,)  so  I  was  took  from  school, 
being  Catlv)lic,  and  that  put  the  devfl  on  my  edicaticm," 

Norman  began  to  wTite  the  letters.  Leaiy  had  ao  oonious  |i  Bow 
of  eloquence,  and  so  much  to  tell  his  friends,  that  it  was  feiijftd  Aeces- 
sary  to  put  an  abrupt  terminataon  to  hsi  epistle^  by  cfowding  in  loves, 
aod  remembrances  to  the  whole  gaieiation  of  tha  LeaiySf  and  Id  half 
the  population  of  his  native  parish.  Not  a  word  had  EUii  to  my, 
but  that  "  he  was  very  weU,  thank  God,  and  did  not  stand  pn  xi»&d  of 
nothing ;  so  not  to  mind  him."  In  dictating  his  letter,  Pat  had  been 
dissolved  in  tenderness,  and  English  Ellis,  if  ponihLe,  "^r^  stem  than 
usual ;  but  when  he  reached  over  the  solitaiy  half  flninoQ,  Nonnan 
&acied  that  he  saw  his  hand  tremUe;  his  voice  JbecauM  huai^,  and 
he  went  to  the  tent  door. 

"  Poor  fellows.'"  thought  Norman,  mdting  into  womanish  softness. 
''They  all  have  hearts—^uman  hearts ;"  and  he  could  love  any  thing 
which  bod  a  heart,  however  rude  or  nnooutb  it  might  otherwise  be. 
Norman  had  never  felt  the  want  of  money  so  fainfiilly  as  at  the  mo- 
ment he  folded  up  Ellis's  solitary  half  goineo.  He  put  his  hand  into 
his  pocket,  then  draw  it  hastily  bacfc^-^-hs^kaaw  ibat  if  ha  b^^wfattd 
oewas  lost^  for  though  "  be  just  bofoco  yvu  •»  ggfumw*'  m  M 
©liwlete  maxin^  it  w»  g  Uying  ftatirto  ^ 


The  letters  were  finnked  and  despatched,  and  materials  fty 
writing  collected.  Leary  and  another  Irishman  began  with  all  ttn^ 
eagerness  of  chfldhood,  luid  Norman  placed  a  seat  for  Ellis,  and  put  a 
pen  into  his  hand,  saying,  "  Come  now,  Ellis."  Every  one  went  to 
work.  To  avoid  the  appearance  of  ofiicious  interference,  Norman 
continued  to  draw,  at  the  same  time  attending  to  his  pupils,  and  M«r> 
shal  went  on  with  the  story  of  Rosanna. 

"  But  we  will  be  ruined  out  of  house  and  home  for  pens  and  paper," 
said  fioary.  "The  price  of  a  single  g^ass  of  whiskey  would  keep  ns 
in  paper  for  a  week,"  replied  Norman.  Pat  laughed,  but  he  blu^ed 
also--«  wonderful  sign  of  grace;  and  Ellis  likewise  coloured,  with  a 
look  hesitating  between  a  smile  and  frown,  till  sympathy,  with  Leaiy's 
mirth,  turned  the  balance. 

By  the  time  the  tale  was  ended,  Ellis  had  made  many  stout  and 
pretty  foir  strokes;  and  Pat,  to  show  his  learning,  had  scrawled,  fifty 
times  over,  vxm  tudaye  es  vorih  tu  tonwrovoB—praktU  mdces  perfit, 
pairick  leary,  Norman  professed  himself  very  much  pleased  with  their 
eflbrts;  and  many  succeeding  evenings  were  spent  in  the  same  manner^ 
till  Pat  Leary  was  able  to  send  home  a  letter  that  might  be  read*  and 
Ellis  a  very  excellent  one ;  in  which  the  strong  afiections,  which  his 
proud  and  repulsive  temper  shrouded  from  the  eye  of  stranger^, 
flowed  forth  without  fear  or  shame.  The  next  books  which  these 
soldiers  heard  read,  were  abridged  histories  of  England  and  of  Rome* 
and  biographical  sketches  of  eminent  military  characters,  inteimixe^ 
with  short  attractive  stories. 

The  spark  of  improvement  was  now  spreading  on  all  sides,  ftrom  tent 
to  tent,  from  regiment  to  regiment,  slowly  indeed  and  almost  impeiv 
ceptibly,  but  stiU  galnhig  ground ;  and  Norman  began  to  hope,  that, 
were  it  careftilly  fanned  and  cherished  at  this  important  crisis,  some- 
thing better  might  be  expected  than  had  ever  yet  been  seen  amoo^ 
soldiers.     But  his  evil  star  was  again  predominant. 

Sir  Archibald  Gordon  had  injured  Phelim  Bourke  too  deeply  ew 
to  forgive  those  who  had  dared  to  show  him  kindness  while  livingf 
or  to  regret  him  when  dead.  He  had  originally  disliked  Norman 
from  no  yery  intelligible  motive,  but  he  now  abhorred  him  for  many 
good  reasons : — First,  he  had  presumed  to  save  his  life  at  the  cascade 
of  the  Goshawk ;  secondly,  he  was  the  real  owner  of  a  certain  wolf 
dog;  thirdly  he  had  been  taken  for  some  very  great  personage; 
fourthly,  he  presumed  to  lament  Phelim  Bourke ;  fifthly,  he  was  very 
popular  among  the  soldiery ;  and  lastly  he  dared  to  be  usefiil  to  olherVt 
and  happy  in  himself,  in  spite  of  the  wrath  of  Sir  Archibald  Gordon. 
One  day  that  the  regiment  of  this  gentleman  and  that  of  Colonel 
Grant  were  in  the  field  together,  the  regiment  of  the  latter,  owing  ta 
a  mistake  in  the  orders,  feU  into  some  blunder,  which  had  the  most 
unhappy  eflect  (m  the  violent  temper  of  their  commander.  He  was 
standing  swearing  at  their  stupidity,  when  Sir  Archibald  rode  np,  and 
with  the  most  provoking  sneer,  said,  "  my  dear  Colonel,  compose  your- 
self; how  should  acholart  and  philosophers  condescend  to  observe  die 
trifling  minutia  of  regimental  orders.  Leave  those  things  to  my  ig- 
norant brutes,  and  do  you  console  yourself  with  commanding  politicians 
and  readers,  if  they  are  not  too  enlightened  to  be  commanded." 
"  Cune  their  reading,"  cried  Cobnel  Grant,  aflronted  for  himself  and 
his  men,  and  enraged  at  his  insolent  admonisher,  who,  with  another 
sneering  laugh,  rode  off 

Colonel  Grant  was  a  brave  man,  and,  as  fiur  as  regarded  the  detafli 
of  regimental  duty  a  bustlii^  and  skilful  officer.    His  chief  ambilfoo 
was  to  supply  what  he  imagined  deficiencies  in  the  militanr  code; 
and  so  violent  was  his  fondness  four  regulating  every  action,  from  the 
PKMt  important  manoeuvres  down  to  the  blacking  of  shoes  and  the 
whitening  of  belts,  that  if  it  had  been  possible  to  fix  the  precise  angle 
at  which  his  men  should  look  at  each  other,  at  a  Serjeant,  an  enstgn* 
&c  dec.,  he  virould  have  formed  a  scale,  and  assigned  punishments 
corresponding  to  its  degrees.    But  though  rigid  and  severe,  he  was 
perfectly  devoid  of  caprice,  ftill  of  respect  for  the  character  of  a 
soldier,  and  placing  its  perfection  in  a  tall,  square  figure,  fierce  whis- 
kers, a  smart  uniform,  deliberate  bravery,  and  exact  observance  of  1|ie 
laws  he  was  daily  enacting.    He  was  convinced  that  the  eyistir<g 
institutions  of  the  army  were  the  most  perfect  work  of  man,  and  his 
own  regiment  the  most  complete  exemplar  of  their  consummate  excel 
lence;  and  still  indulged  a  vague  belief,  that  one  of  his  soldiers  ooola 
beat  five  Frenchmen,  but  somehow,  they  never  had  a,6ir  opportunity. 
In  him  vehement  passions  were  sometimes  mistaken  for  energy  of 
mind,  and  opinioiuttiveness  for  promptness  and  decision  of  judgment ; 
and  there  were  many  suboltems  who  pronounced  Ccdcmel  Grant  a  veiy 
vigorous  character,  whenever  he  gave  flagrant  proofs  of  being  a  very 
furiocM  man.    Now,  it  sometimes  happens,  that  this  species  of  vigour 
is  not  quite  concomitant  with  justice  and  wisdom.    Yet  it  must  be 
oonfossed,  •that  Colonel  Grant's  summary  way  of  judging  was  attended 
with  its  peculiar  advantages.    It  saved  a  worid  of  tune,  hesitation 
and  inquiry,  to  declare  whatever  seemed  bold  or  new  in  theory^ 
**  damned  nonsense ;"  and  whoever  dififered  from  himself,  either  in 
specuhition  or  practice,  "a  damned  fooL"    But,  let  it  be  recorded,  thst 
whatever  savoured  of  meanness  in  conduct,  or  baseness  of  mind,  waa 
most  emphatically  pronounced  "  a  most  damnaile  shame,"    The  sailia 
rigid  ideas  of  discipline,  that  guided  his  conduct  at  the  head  of  his 
men*  were  carried  into  the  bosom  of  his  fiunily : — an  imperious  mas' 
Jter,  a  st«m  husband,  at  once  the  lawgiver  and  the  judge,  making  hk 
own  free  ynU  the  infallible  standard  of  opinion  and  maimers,  and  aH 
ahe  while  led,  if  not  absolutely  gpvemed,  by  an  only  child,  a  livdjT 
girl  whom  he  mtanded  for  the  wifo  of  Captain  Dmmmond.    Xet  m 
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imtance,  ibough  bating  all  tmiovation,  and  abhorring  every  change, 
be  often  proteeted  ogainet  mUitary  flogging.  It  wai,  by  no  mcaoB, 
timidity,  which  made  the  Colonel  thus  fearful  of  improvement  or  in- 
novation ;  nor  were  his  apprehensions,  at  all  general  ,*  though  he  per- 
ceived mutiny,  desertion,  and  rebellion,  as  the  certain  conse<^nCe  of 
permitting  his  soldiers  to  learn  what  sort  of  men  Marlborough  and 
kelson  were,  ho  would,  with  great  pleasure,  have  gone  at  the  head 
of  these  same  soldiers  to  disperse  a  set  of  impertinent  persons,  wiio, 
because  they  are  entrusted  with  the  necessary  power,  do  cm  rare  oc- 
casions, presume  to  interfere  with  the  inienml  affain  of  the  army. 
It  is  true,  he  was  not  quite  satisfied  to  see  improper  influence  (if  such 
a  thing  can  exist)  setting  boys  over  heads  grown  grey  in  a  gallant 
service ;  and  he  sometimes  took  the  liberty  to  apply  his  favourite  ap- 
polli^tion  to  very  exalted  military  personages :  hut  then  he  was  altoge- 
ther enraged  at  the  insolence  of  those  wlram  the  country  has  empow- 
ered to  correct  faults  and  provide  remedies,  as  often  as  they  dared  to 
express  a  similar  sentiment,  however  decorously  worded. 

On  the  day  in  which  Colonel  Grant*s  regiment  committed  the  un- 
pardonable blunder  of  hearing  one  thing  when  another  was  said,  he 
dined,  by  previous  engagement,  with  Sir  Archibald  Gordon,  and  en- 
dured so  much  covert  reprooch,  so  many  sneers,  and  sarcasms  against 
politicians,  and  philosophers,  that  reading  and  performing  military 
exercises  bodly,  were  almost  identified  in  his  mind ;  and  he  deter- 
mined to  adopt  the  most  vigorous  measures  to  put  a  slop  to  it  among 
his  soldiers. 

Norman's  comrades  were  employed  on  this  evening  in  their  usual 
manner;  Marshal  in  reading  the  memoirs  of  Marlborough,  Norman 
in  drawing,  and  the  rest  in  writing  on  their  slates — when  the  Colonel 
put  his  face  within  the  tent-door,  exclaiming  in  a  very  vigoroua  tone, 
'*  Oh,  ho !  the  school  of  Athens  assembled  !  Wonderful  great  scholars, 
truly,  but  damned  bod  soldiers!  Mr.  Macalbin,  will  you  please  to 
speak  with  me  a  minute."  Norman  bowed  in  silence,  and  followed 
bim  out. 

"  Old  Muly  seems  in  a  big  passion  to-night,**  said  Pat  Leary ;  **  Tm 
afraid  Gordon's  wine  bos  soured  his  stomach."  The  Colonel  was 
known  among  the  soldiers  by  the  name  of  that  amiable  person,  Muly 
Moluc.  "  What  does  he  mean  by  bad  soldiers  ?"  said  £llis,  frowning. 
"  Never  mind."  replied  Marshal,  "  his  bark  is  worse  than  his  bile." 
**  Ho  is  a  Scotsman,  any  way,"  cried  Leary ;  **  and  by  the  same 
token  you  would  liave  something  to  say  for  him  where  he  the  devil 
himself." 

When  Norman  had  followed  the  Colonel  a  few  paces,  that  ongry 
gentlemen  turned  abniptly  round,  saying,  '*  Is  it  Jacobins  or  Methodists 
you  intend  to  moke  these  fellows !"  *'  Neither,"  replied  Norman, 
smiling,  "  1  can  make  them  nothing :  but  I  hope  they  intend  to  make 
themselves  better  and  happier  men." 

"  You  hope — and  they  intend— and  were  they  not  quite  good  and 
happy  enough  before,  prey  f" 

**  I  trust  they  may  be  better  men,  and  equally  good  soldiers,"  replied 
Norman ;  **  that  surely  is  their  first  duty." 

**  I  am  thinking  it  is.  Come,  come,  Macalbin,  I  once  took  yon  for 
a  good,  sensible  fellow — you  see  we  must  give  up  all  this.  lUl  have 
no  whining  and  canting  about  me,  1  om  resolved.  Was  I  not  tor- 
mented out  of  existence  once  befi»re  with  their  praying  clubs  ?— -cold, 
pitiful,  sneaking  rascals."  Norman  very  modestly  ventured  to  obserxe, 
that  in  this  case  the  soldiers  were  only  spending  their  idle  hours  in 
miscellaneous  reading.  **  Well,  reading  be  i: — I'll  have  no  reading ; 
let  scholars  read  and  get  knowledge,  and  virtue,  and  oil  that — we 
have  no  use  for  these  things  in  the  army.  Soldiers  must  obey  and 
flght ;  that  is  all  we  care  lor ; — and  if  mine  can't  learn  that  without 
book,  damn  me,  but  I'll  find  a  way  to  leach  Vm."  And  the  Colonel 
struck  his  cane  forcibly  on  the  ground,  by  way  of  clinching  the  ar- 
gument. Norman,  with  great .  moderation  and  soflneer,  began  to  ex- 
plain the  occasion  of  the  blunder  into  which  the  men  had  inadver- 
tently fiillen,  and  paid  them  many  handsome  and  well  merited  com- 
pliments, proudly  resenting  the  imputations  of  ignorance  or  neglect 
of  duty.  This  was  a  grateful  topic  to  Colonel  Grant ;  and  when  ho 
was  somewhat  conciliated,  Norman  ventured  to  insinuate  that  he 
could  perceive  no  necessary  connexion  between  courage  and  igno- 
rance. But  the  Colonel  hastily  lifted  his  hand,  moving  it  as  if  to 
close  the  lips  of -the  speaker,  and  crying :  "  Not  another  word.  The 
soldiers  are  still  good,  as  you  ray ;  and  it  shall  be  my  business  to  keep 
them  so.  I'll  have  no  new  philoaophy ;  I  made  up  my  mind  on  all 
these  matters  forty  years  ago.  Reading  and  writing  \---damned  ncn- 
sense.'"  And  he  walked  off*  in  a  high  possion,  expecting  Norman  to 
follow ;  which,  however,  he  did  not  think  necessary. 

Grieved  and  mortified,  he  returned  to  the  lent.  **  The  Colonel 
thinkk  it  improper  for  us  to  read,"  said  he,  with  an  air  of  vexation 
-which  he  found  it  impossible  \o  conceal :  "  put  oside  your  book,  Mar- 
shal ;  EUis,  ril  hang  up  your  slate  for  you.'* 

**  The  brows  of  the  Englishmen  contracted  into  a  most  portentous 
frown,  while  Leary  exclaimed :  '*  So  Muly  thinks  it  better  sport  to 
me  us  amusing  ourselves  as  formerly,  does  he  ?" 

*'  I  most  not  hear  Colonel  Grant  so  spoken  of,"  said  Norman :  4'  he 
may  have  good  reason  for  what  he  does.  At  any  rate,  it  is  our  duty 
to  obey :  and  I  hope  we  shall  do  so  manfully  ond  cheerfully."  **  Och, 
8Ui«ly,  sir,"  said  Pat  Leary ;  "  my  own  idleness  and  bad  manners  be 
all  on  his  own  head,  and  I'll  be  merry  any  way."  And  eo,  for  the 
present  moment,  ended  a  scheme  which  had  cost  Norman  much 
labour, .and  aflbrded  him  much  ei\}oyment— and  with  it  all  hopes  of 
a  peaceful  home  or  xea^oDAble  aasociat^L 


So  forcible  is  habit,  that  for  three  whole  weeks  thcM 
lounged  about  in  a  kind  of  listless  barmlessnte.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  Pat  Leary,  who  was  too  generous  to  hoard  his  gains  at  pitch- 
and-toss  and  the  black  cards,  treated  his  comrades  in  the  drinkioir 
tent  A  man  who  ceased  to  cherish  self-respect,  seldom  has  he  much 
regard  to  the  feelinp  of  others.  When  the  natural  rudeness  of  these 
soldiers  was  inflamed  by  ardent  spirits,  they  insulted  each  niher,  quar- 
relled, and  fought;  and  Norman  was  the  indignant  spectator  of  a 
scene  of  broken  heads  and  bloody  noses,  too  humiliating  to  be  de- 
scribed. Colonel  Grant  is  not  the  only  legislator  who  has  fiiuDd  it 
much  easier  to  punish  tiuin  to  prevent  crimes.  The  soldiers  were 
sent  to  the  guaiti  house ;  and  after  undergoing  a  due  quantity  of 
punishment  released,  to  run  the  same  wretched  circle  of  guilt,  and 
sufiering.  The  situation  of  Norman  was  now  extremely  comfodlessL 
He  was  ihiDWTi  into  the  intimate  society  of  men,  whose  vices,  taking 
the  stamp  of  their  characters,  were  gross  and  brutal ;  he  had  loat  evvrj 
hope  of  usefulness,  and,  with  that  hope,  the  powerful  motive  which 
had  enabled  him  to  overlook  many  causes  of  disgust  and  mortification. 
He  relapsed  into  his  former  cold  and  forbidding  reserve.  Captain 
Drummond,  after  an  absence  of  three  months,  was  now  returned ;  but 
instead  of  receiving  his  young  countr^'man  with  his  former  frank  and 
emt>uraging  kindness,  he  was  barely  civil  when  they  rhancfd  to 
meet,  and  seemed  desirous  to  avoid  all  occasions  of  meeting. 

Norman  had  lost  his  caMle !  He  had  anticipated  life  so  Ibndly,  and 
found  it  so  barren — the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  abounded  with 
so  many  dark  images  oi  blasted  hopes,  and  frustrated  amVntione — the 
world  appeared  so  cold,  so  cheerless,  so  void— that  he  began  to  foel 
himself  unfit  for  its  pursuits,  too  fastidious  for  its  common  ei^ioyments, 
and  for  ever  cut  ofl*  from  those  he  was  formed  to  relish.  Again  he 
haunted  the  sea  shore,  indulging  the  most  melancholy  and  enervating 
reveries ;  brooding  over  his  sorrows,  till,  in  spite  of  his  natural  good 
sense  and  cheerful  tone  of  mind,  he  was  in  danger  of  yielding  to  that 
voluptuous  and  seducing  sadness,  that  strange  and  morbid  delight  in 
powerful  misery,  which  is  too  often  the  easily  besetting  sin  of  ths 
highest  order  of  minds. 

Musing  alone  in  his  tent  one  day,  he  happeneil  to  tum  over  ths 
leaves  of  a  book  which '  presented  this  sublime  burst  of  jcreative 
genius : 

"  Be  hush'd  my  dark  spirit,  for  w*isdom  condemns 

When  the  faint  and  the  feeble  deplore ; 
Be  strong  as  the  n)ck  of  the  ocean  that  stems 

A  thousand  wild  waves  on  the  shore. 
Through  the  perils  of  chance,  and  the  scowl  of  disdain^ 

May  thy  front  be  unaltered,  thy  courage  elate; 
Yea.  even  the  name  I  have  worshipped  in  vain, 
ShoU  awake  not  the  sigh  of  remembrance  again : 

To  bear,  is  to  conquer  our  fiite." 

**  Blessed  be  the  lay  which  comes  home  with  consoling  power  to 
the  bosom  of  sorrow,"  cried  Norman :  "  Thrice  bleescd  that  which 
rouses  the  spirit  of  a  man  to  struggle  with  advf^rsity,  and  to  subdue 
misfortune  by  bravely  bearing  jt."  The  lines  he  had  been  reading 
struck  on  his  raised  fiincy  like  the  encouraging  voice  of  heaven ;  and 
while  they  floated  in  mists  before  his  eyes,  their  strength  was  throb- 
bing at  his  heart,  animating  it  to  a  noble  combat;  and  conununicating 
dignity  to  his  mind,  and  firmness  to  his  purpo^s.  But  this  haughty 
and  stoical  mood  w*asonly  another  sympicm  of  the  same  disease;  five 
minutes  aftenvards,  and  Norman  felt  how  far  inferior  this  gloomy, 
heroic,  grandeur  of  soul,  was  to  the  calm,  deep,  equablo  flow  of  soft 
afllections :  bow  poor,  compared  with  the  soothing  kindness  of  one 
true  friend.  Captain  Drummond  hastily  entered  the  tent,  making 
many  hurried  ajologies  for  his  apparently  inconsistent  behaviour,  pro- 
testing that  he  had  been  greatly  impxwed  on,  ond  eagerly  craving  p8^ 
don  and  reconcilement.  Norman  was  too  noble  natiurd  ever  to  have 
felt  any  resentment  at  the  unaccountable  alienation  of  his  friend : — 
He  thought  he  had  been  deceived  in  Captain  Drummond,  and  he 
wished  to  cherish  as  much  reasonable  pride  as  should  place  his  trsn- 
quillity  beyond  the  influence  of  any  man's  caprice ;  but  now  his  hcait 
melted  into  tendemes^  and  had  he  followed  its  impulse  he  would 
have  clasped  that  friend  to  his  bosom,  whose  hand  he  warmly  pressed 
between  his  own,  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  I  never  was  displeased.  If  I  wss 
a  little  greivcd  to  find  you  so  cold  and  changed,  I  sought  the  cause  in 
my  own  situation,  and  now  this  more  ihon  repoys  it  all." 

"  You  are  the  best  of  fellows,"  said  Drummond :  **  And, '  setting  my 
manhood  and  soldiership  oside,'  I  could  almost  cry ;  your  ladies  of  the 
creation  ore  too  boastful  of  excessive  emotion :  your  lords  too  much 
ashamed  of  it. — But  we,  however,  have  the  privilege  of  cursingf 
which  will  answer  me  every  whit  as  well  just  now." 

After  a  sweeping  preamble,  Drummond  went  on ;  *'  Wo  have  all 
been  confoundedly  abused  by  that— con  of  a  tailor!  I  won't  call  my 
m^jor  by  a  worse  name.  But  my  heart  is  bursting  with  a  thousand 
matters.  You  know  I  was  applying  for  a  long  promised  justice.  *Tis 
a  fine  thing,  let  me  tell  you,  to  be  connected  with  an  army  tailor. 
They  used  to  say,  *  better  a'  friend  at  the  court  than  a  penny  in  the 
purse,'— they  were  quite  wrong ;  begging  Chesterfield's  pardon  for 
quoting  a  proverb.  A  well-filled  cellar, — a  well  stored  puise,  these 
are  brave  things,-— tangible  excellencies,— come  home  to  men's  busi- 
ness and  bosoms, — gretit  men's.  What  signifies  a  poor  fellow  being 
of  the  *  pure  breed,  purer  than  milk,*  if  he  can't  '  put  money  in  hie 
pockeL'    What  though  ho  bo  as  brave  as  the  sword  he  weua,  if  hm 
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rtn'l  *  P'U  moiK^v  in  hv^  norVr>t.'  Nn<\  whnf  nUhonffh  he  wwp  Ih** 
dignified  heir  of  a  Highland  chief,  whose  '  ekaleau  avcil  une  parte  el 
«i69fe»ttre$,'  without  money  in  his  pocket" 

Norman  laughed,  and  so  did  Druipmond,  who  then  .resumed ;  "  I 
hope  now,  Macalbin,  you  will  give  up  your  old  position,  and  acknow- 
ledge that  all  mankind— It  least  on  this  side  of  the  Forth  and  Ciyd&-- 
are  a  set  of  poor,  paltry,  degenerate  scoundrels;  bad  from  the  lirsi, 
indeed,  but  now  run  to  the  mere  lees.  Men  ?— aiawiAm*,  i'failh.  It 
began  with  giants,  and  has  ended  thus.  Well,  I  suppose  when  I  have 
been  marched  about  a  few  more  years,  and  have  got  a  few  more  bul- 
lets hidged  in  my  body,  I  may  go  home  to  the  Highlands  with  a  captain's 
half-pay — Uike  a  form,  and  Mary  Grant,  and  so  turn  shepherd  and  shep^ 
herdess  in  our  old  days!  That  would  have  done  excellently  well  ten 
yeaw  ago.  'Tis  devilish  cold  quarters,  though,  to  repose  under  the 
shade  of  laurels,  with  half  a  dozen  naked  children.  But  even  that  poor 
comfort  is  denied  me,  (for  I  am  a  brave  fellow,  willing  to  run  all  risks,) 
ibr  that  old  cross  colonel  of  your*s  won*t  suffer  poor  Mary  to  kiss  off 
my  tean,  till  1  am  a  nuyor,  forsooth ,  that  is,  till  1  have  none  to  shed. 
Admire  the  carefuhiesB  of  Others!  Not  that  J  am  a  pulling  lover. 
God  forbid ;  but  every  man  has  some  foolish  scheme  of  happiness, 
iashioned  as  pleases  him  best  Mary  was  educated  by  my  mother; 
and  1  can  still  remember  the  time  when  I  was  as  great  a  ibol  as  any 
other  boy  of  seventeen ;  that  is  long  since  past  I  have  been  in  and 
out,  and  out  and  in,  of  love  a  hundred  and  fifty  times  since  that,  in 
avery  comer  of  £urope,  with  the  most  lovely  women.  But  tliat 
little  cock-nose  is  knit  to  my  Highland  heart  by  so  many  small  links, 
mingled  with  so  many  wild  recollections  that  hang  on  deep  glens  and 
roaring  streams,  fine  sun-rises,  aud  sweet  songs  at  the  evening  fold — 
for  1  was  vastly  poetical  once — that  somehow  I  could  never  forget 
her;  she  still  kept  her  pUice  in  the  inmost  sanctuary,  nestling  among 
the  Penates,  I  presume ;  My  idol  gods,  Macalbin."  Drumraond  seem- 
ad  as  much  affected  as  any  soldier  chouses  to  appear  He  walked  about 
a  few  ininutes,  and  then  continued ;  •♦  But  I  have  foigot  the  major.  I 
am  a  vile  egotist,  so  are  we  all.  Grant  me  then  that  you  admire  a 
downright,  bold  faced,  honest  liar,  a  thoussnd  degrees  beyond  a  sneak- 
uig»  Jesuitical,  equivocating  skve.  A  liar  only  imposes  on  the  world, 
but  these  scoundrels  would  also  cheat  the  devil  and  their  own  con- 
sciences by "  "  I  believe  without  the  confirmation  of  an  oath," 

interrupted  Norman,  laughing.  "  I  crave  your  pardon.  I  do  believe 
you  are  almost  as  delicate  as  many  a  lady — pretends  to  be.  Well, 
the  ni^or  contrived — or  permitted — I  hate  hawh  words — that  Colonel 
Grant  should  believo  you  voluntarily  herded  with  the  common  soldiers 
to  teach  them  jacobinism  and  insubordination,  to  the  imminent  danger, 
At  some  future  time,  of  liberty,  property  and  social  order.  Pat  Leary 
explained  the  matter  to  me.  Now,  do  forgive  the  gixxl  old  soul,  and 
me  likewise.  You  see  he  was  bom  just  in  time  to  remember  the 
ghosts  of  the  Pope  and  the  Pretender,  and  the  protestant  succession, 
.and  all  that ;  so  he  is  liaunted  by  a  double  number  of  bugbears.  Do 
you  know  he  lives  so  much  in  the  pest  time,  that  when  drinking  a 
joalediction  on  the  great  Napoleon  he  sometimes  forgets,  and  mentions 
our  good  friend  the  grand  monarque.  This  comes  of  living  loo  king. 
IVhen  I  am  an  old  woman,  besides  the  last  new  fashion  of  alarm,  I 
ahall  always  be  tormented  about  jacobinism  and  social  order.  Pray, 
do  forgive  my  uncle." 

**  Were  there  any  thing  to  be  forgiven.  I  could  forgive  much  to 
Colonel  Grant,"  said  Norman.  "There's  a  brave  fellow,"  cried  Drum- 
mood;  "  Well  all  is  past,  and  you  return  to  your  old  quarters;  since 
you  are  so  dangerous  among  the  men,  your  doughty  Major  must  approve 
of  that,  surely.  Though  I  am  sulking  at  my  uncle  just  now,  liecause 
he  won't  suffer  Mary  and  me  to  be  happy  in  our  own  way,  I  must  for- 
jgjve  him  by  and  by,  I  suppose  Gordon  is  off  for  Dublin,  crowding 
aU  sail  after  a  wonderful  widow.  His  faithful  Achates  will  soon  fol- 
low, and  we  shall  all  bo  happy — ^you  with  your  geometry,  and  1  sport- 
ing my  new  boots." 

"Whither  has  Sir  Archibald  gone,"  inquired  Norman  in  a  faulier- 
ing  voice.  . 

"To  bo  married,  sir ;^redoobtable  alike  in  love  and  war! — Pray 
God,  Phelim's  ghost  stand  at  the  foot  of  his  bridal  bed.  Yet  if  an 
angel  can  protect  him,  she  is  the  heavenliest  creature !  I  was  in  love 
a  whole  month  with  that  virgin  widow — wild,  raving,  making  woful 
balhids  to  her  eye-brow — and  if  it  had  but  pleased  her  to  show  a  little 
more  good  taste—Mary  Grant  I  give  you  fair  waming — »  Who  could 
with  late  and  two  dark  eyes  contend,^  Ton  my  honour  I  believe  Gor- 
don is  safe  in  Monimia  s  arms  after  all,  for  Phelim's  must  be  a  iralUint 
ghost" 

While  Captain  Dmmmond  delivered  this  rhapsody,  he  stood  ac^uEt- 
ing  his  neckcloth  at  a  piece  of  bright  tin  plate  which  Pal  Leary,  who, 
like  the  good  old  Scotswoman,  took  what  he  had  and  never  wanted, 
had  stuck  up  by  way  of  a  looking-glass.  That  d<»ne,  he  turned  round 
and  beheld  Norman  leaning  against  the  canvas  of  the  tent,  which 
was  died  with  blood,  and  blood  still  gushing  from  his  mouth  and 
nostrils. 

After  uttering  an  axclamation  of  grief  and  alarm.  Captain  Dmm- 
mond laid  his  friend  on  a  bed  and  flew  for  osBistance.  In  a  few 
minutes  several  siugeons  were  in  the  tent  Norman  had  burst  a  blood- 
ve»eL  The  usual  remedies  were  applied— and  the  usual  prognostics 
made.  As  it  was  found  dangerous  to  remove  the  patient  in  ihis  alarm- 
ing state.  Captain  Drummond  dismissed  the  soldiers  from  the  tent, 
and  also  sent  to  his  uncle's  lodgings,  in  the  neighbouring  town,  for 
several  arUdes  requisite  to  the  comfortable  accommodation  of  his 
fiMOd  J  by  whom  ha  watched  in  silent  tmxieiy,  till  the  hour  of  oven- 


'ne  parade.  Ono  of  the  nurf'*«na  look  ^'«  pIoct  »''1  piihJV  Hi»t^»  i«— ^ 
finished,  and  then  he  resumed  his  post  Norman,  ill,  very  ill,  in  mind 
as  well  as  in  body,  could  only  press  iho  hand  of  his  kind  friend,  and 
raise  his  expressive  eyes,  full  of  gratiiudc^-of  sweetness— of  patient 
suffering. 

Late  in  the  evening,  Pat  Leary,  who  had  been  his  nephew's  ser- 
vant, took  the  liberty  to  trouble  his  honour,  the  colonel,  fur  leave  to 
attend  Mr.  Macalbin.  Colonel  Grant  was  now  undeceived  in  many 
porticulais  respecting  his  young  volunt<;er,  and  ho  had  also  a  sympa- 
thetic regard  for  any  one  ihc  miyor  disliked. 

"  I  would  willingly  grant  ihai,  Leary ;  but  I  think  he  will  prefer 
Marshal." 

"  Och,  is  it  he  ?"  cried  Leary;  "  If  T  sliould  never  stir  oat  of  this  bit 
now,  the  last  words  he  said  were  these  to  Captain  Drummond,  when 
he  made  offer  of  Marshal — devil  a  word  of  a  lie  I  am  telling  your 
honour — says  he,  *  Commend  me  to  Marshal  for  my  stewar:— LUjs  for 
my  butler — but  Paddy  Leary  for  my  nurse,  I  thank  yc,  *  barring  a 
woman.*     I  allow  he  did  say,  *  barring  a  woman.'  " 

"  You  base  liar !"  cried  Colonel  Grant,  lifting  his  hand,  "  the  man 
that  has  not  been  able  to  speak  a  word  to-day."  Lenry  moved  his 
body  and  arm,  at  the  same  time  shrinking  back  as  if  to  avoid  an  im- 
pending blow ;  but  when  he  perceived  that  the  Colonel  could  hardly 
refrain  from  laugliing,  he  quickly  seized  the  advantage  and  again 
renewed  his  pleading. 

"  Get  along,  yon  dog,"  cried  Colonel  Grant  "  and  sec  that  you  tako 
good  care  of  hira." 

"  God  bless  your  honour  n>r  that  now,  and  long  life  to  you !  And 
sure,  if  he  did  not  my  it  he  Oiought  W' — bo  its  all  one  in  the  Greek." 

Leary  had  other  difficulties  to  obviate;  for  Captain  Drummond,  fear- 
ing that  some  of  his  fooleries  might  tempt  Norman  to  laugh,  and  thus 
renew  the  effusion  of  blood,  refused  to  admit  him  within  the  lent,  till 
he  had  sworn  by  all  the  saints  in  the  calander,  "  that  Mr.  Macalbin 
had  never  smiled  at  any  thing  he  had  ever  said  or  done,  and  never 
would  while  he  lived  or  breathed." 

Captain  Dmmmond  could  no  longer  withstand  the  kindness  of 
Leary.  He  was  admitted  into  the  tent  end  continue)^  to  discbarge 
the  arduous  duties  entmsted  to  him  with  great  tenderness  arid  fidelity. 

Having  left  our  hero  under  the  care  of  friends  so  intelligent  and 
devoted,  we  now  return  to  Kleenalin.  It  was  six  months  since  l4kdy 
Augusta  had  received  any  letters  from  Monimia,  and  a  long  timo 
since  she  had  oven  heard  of  her ;  for  Montague,  in  obedience  to  the 
high  authority  of  his  wife,  the  ci-devant  Miss  Sinclair,  was  now  in 
Edinbui^h. 

A  little  week  had  converted  this  lady  from  a  fawning  slave  into 
an  imperious  tyrant — breathing  hatred  and  revenge  against  her  for- 
mer patroness,  and  the  whole  family  of  Castlcbane ;  and  embittering 
the  existence  of  poor  Montague  by  the  .uncontrolle<l  workings  of  a 
temper  dcpravcfl  by  mortifications,  cruelly  inflicted  and  tamely  en- 
dured— by  wanton  injuries,  exciting  deep,  though  long-tmothered  re- 
sentments. 

The  grief  of  Lady  Augusta,  at  the  apparent  neglect  of  her  young 
friend,  was  increased  by  the  situation  of  Flora.  For  her  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague had  ever  expressed  a  very  warm  regard,  and  now  that  she  was 
a  destitute  orphan,  thrown  on  the  cold  houniy  of  distant  relatives,  the 
kindness  of  Monimia  was  become  peculiarly  valuable. 

Lady  Augusta  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  fine 
ladies  to  wish  to  see  Flora  in  that  amphibious  situation,  known  by  tho 
name  of  a  companion.  In  this  situation  had  Mies  Sinclair  lived,  with- 
out any  decided  rank  or  duties :  neither  an  equal  nor  a  «ervant — lull- 
ing to  fulfil  the  offices  of  both,  reaping  the  rewards  of  neither.  Tho 
tool,  the  butt  the  spy,  the  confidant  thedonble,  the  flatterer,  the  slave, 
of  a  family  divided  against  itself}  but  united  against  tho  world.  Was 
a  dun  to  be  civilly  dismissed — a  new  credit  solicited  before  an  old 
bill  was  discharged — an  opportune  hint  to  he  given — a  necessary  lie 
to  be  told — n  fine  story  invented  and  circulnicd,  whether  io  save  tho 
reputation,  traduce  tho  rivals,  or  magnify  the  greatness,  wealth,  beauty, 
or  virtue  of  the  family — all  in  tho  executive  department  was  left  to 
the  industry  of  the  companion. 

To  lose  good  days  that  might  bo  bcder  spent ; 
To  waste  long  nights  m  pensive  discontent ; 
To  speed  to-day,  to  bo  put  back  to-morrow ; 
To  feed  on  bo|ie,  to  pine  with  fear  and  sorrow ; 
To  fret  thy  soul  with  crosses  and  with  cares; 
To  eat  thy  heart  through  comfurtlcM  despairs; 
To  faun,  to  crouch,  to  waif,  to  ride,  to  run; 
To  spend,  to  give,  to  want,  tn  bo  undone. 

Such  is  a  dependant's  life ;  and  this  miserable,  degraded  life  had 
Miss  Sinclair  endured,  for  the  mere  privilege  of  following  the  Castlc- 
bane family  from  London  to  Brighton,  and  ln)m  Brighton  to  the  High- 
lands, and  being  permitted  to  say,  "  My  worthy  friend,  Lady  Cordon, 
and  the  dear,  amiable  young  ladies."  Where  religion,  patriotism,  and 
all  the  higher  virtues,  can  boost  a  single  martyr,  it  must  be  coniisscd 
that  ambitious  vanity  numbers  its  thousands 

That  lady  having  now  formed  the  charitable  design  of  presenting 
Flora  Buchanan  to  Lady  Gordon,  as  the  wife  of  her  darling  nephew, 
which  she  justly  concluded  would  go  a  great  way  towards  discharging 
ancient  obligations,  anxiously  wished  to  obtain  this  beautiful  orphan 
for  her  companion,  and  accordingly  made  the  most  liberal  afiers,  both 
to  herself  and  Xiidy  Augusta. 
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"  No,  my  dear  girl/*^  taid  the  lady,  "  I  cannot  consent  to  Ihia.  Edu- 
eatsd  aa  yoa  have  been,  gentle  and  obliging  as  yon  are,  many  a  sen- 
aiUe  modier,  who  is  the  guardian  of  her  children's  education,  will  be 
faajypy  to  obtain  your  society.  To  a  sitnation  of  diis  kind  the  friend- 
ship of  Minumia  will  inrroduce  you :  let  us,  then,  have  patience.** 

But  Monimia  was  still  silent ;  and  Flora,  soft  and  timid,  even  to 
weakness — ^pione  to  imagine  fanciful  ills,  and  to  exaggerate  the  real 
erils  of  a  world  she  knew  only  by  the  painting  of  her  fears— aaw 
Ike  time  approach  when  Hugh  was  to  conduct  her  to  the  temporary 
protection  of  a  female  relation— a  ooarse-minded  and  Tiolent  wixnan, 
"v^ose  temper  and  manners  she  recollected  with  mingled  tenor  and 
disgust. 

Unable  to  disguise  her  feelings,  she  often  retired  to  a  shaded  seat 
in  the  garden  to  moum  over  her  cheerless  prospects;  and  here  the 
hdy  would  find  her  weeping,  and  gently  chide  the  indulgence  of  un- 
availing sorrow. 

**  Ah,  lady,  how  can  f  choose  but  weep,  to  think  how  oflen  I  have 
seen  you  sit  here  and  knit ! — Norman's  woodbine  arching  over  and 
dnstering  so  richly  around  you — ^the  delicate  tendrils  of  Monimia's 
passion-flower  wreathing  round  that — and  my  own  brier-rose  loading 
the  air  with  sweets— and  Moome  spinning  and  singing  at  your  feet— 
«nd  old  Hector  stretched  at  her^s,  and  baJdng  in  the  sun.  Ah,  lady, 
how  can  I  choose  but  weep  !*' 

The  hidy  smiled,  and  soothed  this  sofl-hearted  girl,  cheered  her 
with  better  hope,  and  spoke  also  of  her  future  condition. 

••  Why.  my  dear  Flora,"  said  she,  **  will  you  aflElict  yourself,  and 
increase  the  grief  I  feel  at  being  compelled  to  lose  you  T  You  must, 
my  dear  girl,  conquer  this  unfounded  dislike  of  commonplace  charac- 
ters ;  learn  to  beor  wilh  occasional  per\*ersity,  and  to  overlook  occa- 
nonal  rudeness.  The  struggle  may  be  cosier  than  your  fears  repre- 
■aot,  but  nothing  can  exempt  us  from  the  attempt" 

Flore  promised  to  overcome  her  fears,  but  she  wept  to  think  she  had 
any  fean  to  subdue ;  and  in  the  present  state  of  her  feelings,  she  felt 
more  comfort  from  the  sympathy  of  Moome  than  in  the  consolations 
of  the  lady. 

**  Well  may  you  weep,  my  darling,"  would  Moome  say;  "leaving 
onr  own  lady,  and  even  die  country  itself:  well  may  you  weep— 
great  reason  you  had,  and  all  of  us.  Hugli  Macalbin,  too,  away  the 
^ray  of  Craig-gillian,  and  letting  my  own  flax  rot  in  the  hole.  Mac- 
pherson,  indeed,  my  dearest!  to  even  himself  to  your  mother's  cforA/er 
— 4Uid  your  father  was  a  decent  man,  too.  Art  evil  meeting  to  that 
slounge !  Ah,  if  ihcy  were  olive,  it  is  the  grief  of  my  heart  to  think  . 
upon,  soon  would  he  go  trooping  from  Mocalbin's  lands.  Aye,  you 
had  reason  to  weep,  my  poor  girl,  for  the  Low-country  is  bad  enough, 
I  warrant  you.  Alas !  it  can  chill  tho  warmest  heart,  that  herBelf 
diould  be  the  one  to  forget  us !  But  dry  up  your  tears,  my  sweetest 
Ftora,  and  let  your  poor  heart  be  comforted ;  for  there  is  a  merciful 
Father  above,  and  a  dear  lad  on  earth,  who  love  you,  and  will  never 
ibrsake  you."  And  thus  did  Moome  allay  the  tempest  of  grief  which 
she  had  raised. 

In  the  ademoon  of  this  day,  Hugh  came  home,  accompanied  by 
Craig-gillian,  " the  good  Cmiggillion ;"  for  by  this  epithet  he  was 
known  in  tlie  countiy.  Craig-gillion  had  been  left  by  civil  convul- 
sions a  destitute  and  uneducated  orphan;  but  ancient  prejudice 
taught  him  to  reverence  in  himself  the  descendant  of  men  of  family 
and  of  honour.  Uis  Highland  neighbours  never  forgot  this  claim ; 
and  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  auributes  of  a  gentleman,  together 
with  an  entire  conviction  that  himself  was  such,  went  a  yery  great 
way  in  traim'ng  his  individual  character  to  the  model  of  his  fancy^— 
None  of  the  abominable  arrogance  of  upstart-pride  attended  his  eleva- 
tion, for  he  felt  that  he  had  only  regained  his  place. 

"  There  he  comes,"  soid  Moome,  her  old  eyes  shooting  a  gleam  of 
Joy  and  welcome ;  "  the  best  of  fathers,  of  masters,  and  of  countrymen. 
Poor  though  he  was,  as  times  now  go,  alas !  did  he  not  contrive  to 
give  his  bo^  the  best  of  edicaUon  t  Though  he  gets  home  few  Low- 
country  comnuMsiont,  indeed,  is  not  his  house  the  abode  of  comfort  and 
rough  country  plenty?  There  you  will  always  meet  wilh  hospitality 
and  gentility — -ould  cheese  and  new  butter.  Day  and  night,  late  and 
early,  clansmen  or  tenants,  strangers  or  gentlemen,  all  are  welcome  to 
Cnig-gillian.  The  tenants  send  their  diilder  to  serve  there  as  to  a 
school ;  and,  as  he  was  loved  while  he  lived,  did  he  die  to-night,  there 
would  not  be  a  dry  eye  in  these  countries." 

The  object  of  this  flourishing  eulogy  now  approached ;  «nd  Moome, 
with  mingled  smiles,  courtesies,  inquiries,  and  kindly  welcomes,  intro- 
duced him  into  the  lady's  parlour,  and  withdrew.  When  he  had 
paid  his  compliments  to  the  lady,  he  turned  to  Flora  with  a  smile  ot 
fatherly  goodness. 

'*  So,  Flora,  the  piper  tells  me  you  are  lo  leave  the  country ;  but  I 
won't  sufier  that ;  for,  surely,  if  Lady  Augusta  permits  you  to  quit  hex, 
we  have  the  next  best  right  to  you." 

Flora's  heart  beat  with  increased  pulsation,  while  she  wsed  her 
aweet  blue  eyes  in  mute  gratitude. 

"Aunt  Margaret,  (a  maiden  sister,  who  had  managed  Cralg-gillian's 
liouse  since  he  had  lost  his  wife,)  Aimt  Margaret  grows  very  frailt 
and  we  have  great  need  of  you  at  Craig-gillian.  You  will  have 
enough  to  do  among  us,  I  can  tell  you ;  but,  for  all  that,  we  must  have 
yoo.  So  go,  my  dear,  and  tell  Unah  that  the  she|^erd*s  wife  wonts 
'  the  ^arm  for  her  child,  and  I  promised  the  foolish  woman  to  bring  it 
Go,  while  I  beg  a  loan  of  you  from  the  lady." 
Flora  pressed  the  old  man's  hand  to  her  quivering  Up,  ran  to  Moome's  i 

itnx,  and  threw  henoU)  wbhing,  oa  the  neck  of  tU«  iadulgeat  fiiead,  1 


toUmg,  in  short,  incoheient  sentences,  her  good  fbrtmie  and  her  hap- 
pinsM,  and  Moaoie  vais^led  her  teaia  wilh  FkMm's. 

"  Good  right  he  had  to  you,  indeMl,"  cried  Unah;  <'G«1  Uesa  hns 
withil!  Was  Mt  the  gnaHtsBdmother  of  yoor  lata  Bsotlier  sad  the 
lale  Cmig^iaa's  gfaBdmother  both  sister's  dodUers  of  the  Aidaore 
fr'aily  ?  Nam^  baa«tiaa  they  wen  in  their  own  day  i— ftom  die 
fiur,  whose  yeUoiw  hair  went  round  iMr  waist  twiee— few  tDch  heads 
of  hair  now;  and  Maiy,  the  dark-eyed,  on  whom  a  son  of  the  Monr 
family,  when  in  #m  Geman  wars,  made  the  song  you  kive  so  nveh ; 
and,  sure,  these  is  net  finer,  deeper  Gaelic  in  any  song  of  OisiaB  V 
And  here  Moome,  as  is  veiy  ousionary  in  Highland  convenalioii,  re- 
peated, with  great  aenaibilily,  some  verses,  breathing  the  very  spirit  of 
wild  tenderness  and  inspired  nationality. 

'  In  about  half  an  hour,  Cmig-gillian  and  the  lady  entered  the  hot, 
and  Moome,  so  gratified  and  so  proud,  insisted  that  he  should  ''fanak 
bread  beneath  her  rsof,"  to  which  he  consented ;  and  while  she  has- 
tened, wilh  hospitable  alacrity,  to  prepare  her  barley-cakes  and  her 
cream,  he  begged  that  Flora  would  get  ready  to  go  home  with  him. 

**  Aunt  Margaret  has  sent  her  own  horse,"  said  he ;  **  and,  what  is 
more,  her  own  saddle !  I  wonM  not  have  hurried  you  so  much,  how- 
evw,  if  it  were  not  that  my  people  begin  the  hay-harvesC  to-norrow ; 
so  I  could  not  get  away  for  a  week  ot  two ;  and  if  I  had  trusted  you 
alone  with  Hugh,  what  if  Macpheiaon  had  mn  away  with  yon  as  yon 
crsesed  BenTuUaf' 

Cnig-gillsan,  whose  weakness  it  wus  to  find  more  difBeulty  in  anp* 
prsssing  one  bad  joke  than  in  perfonning  twenty  good  aetiona,  pinched 
the  chin  of  the  hloshing,  smiling  giil,  who  ran  away  in  high  spihti  to 
propare  for  her  jonmey. 

Yet  ahe  sobbed  biuerty  when  she  bade  adieu  to  the  lady;  she  wvpt 
as  she  kissed  Afoome,  and  again  when  she  embnccd  the  piper,  who, 
according  to  custom,  had  trotted  three  miles  by  the  side  of  her  hone. 
The  piper  also  coughed  and  hemmed ;  and,  at  parting,  said  he  *'woaU 
make  a  etart  over  {ten  miles)  to-morrow,  to  see  how  ahe  was  liking  «f. 
Go  where  you  will,  darling,"  added  the  cunning  piper,  with  a  8tde> 
glance  at  Craig-gillian,  **  a  blessing  must  follow  you.  It's  the  likes  of 
yourself  should  be  m  a  great  house ;  for  a  warmet^hearted,  freer-hand- 
ed cratur  than  your  fiither's  dochter  never  entered  Glen-gillian,  and 
that's  a  wide  word." 

"  Go,  you  flattering  piper,"  replied  Fbra,  smiliqg ;  "  don't  fijghtoi 
Craig-gillian— I  am  not  to  be  his  almoner." 

**  No,  but  his  hooaekeeper ;  I  understand  you.  Bat  you  are  going 
to  no  churl's  house.  It  would  be  no  son  of  his  worthy  fiitfaer's,  could 
he  ckuii  the  poor." 

And  with  this,  they  parted ;  and  for  the  next  six  miles  Flora  was 
amused  by  the  remarks  of  the  jocolar  old  gentleman.  But  when  ihey 
turned  abruptly  fh>m  the  broad  strath  into  the  rugged  defile,  over 
which  hong  that  tremendous  crag  from  which  Craig-gillian's  paternal 
valley  took  its  name,  her  spirits  fluttered  with  momentary  anxiety,  and 
she  looked  eagerly  and  almost  fearfully  round. 

Uigliland  scenery  owes  half  its  charms  to  the  bold,  fantastic  lights, 
and  the  deep  and  flitting  shadovi's*of  sunrise  or  sunset — ^to  Ae  sunny 
glimpses  of  a  bwering  noon,  or  the  light,  white  mists  of  a  bright  mcmi- 
ing.     It  was  almost  sunset  when  Flora  entered  the  narrow,  unploogh- 
ed  valley  which  enclosed  her  future  home.     She  paused,  and  looked 
eveiy  way  around.    Steep  hills,  with  craggy  summits,  enclosed  her 
on  three  sides,  and  on  the  fourth  the  huge  Craig-giUian  shot  out  die 
adjoining  strath,  and  hid  the  rock-hewn  path  by  which  she  had  en- 
tered.    A  low,  white-walled  mansion,  with  a  neat  porch,  stood  on  s 
gentle  slope,  fronting  the  south,  surrounded  by  crags  and  low-epreading 
copses,  and  more  n^uly  by  a  few  tall  birch  trees ;  a  quick,  sparkling 
rivulet  swept  round  this  dope,  its  wavy  course  marked  by  thin  tufti 
of  aller,  white-thorn,  and  grey-willow,  and  skirted  by  a  strip  of  rushy 
meadow,  still  gay  with  summer  flowers.    The  ^ure  and  the  hats 
(inhabited  by  the  weaver  and  married  servants  attached  to  the  family) 
were  scattered  round  in  pleasing  irregidarity ;  the  deep-green  of  their 
potato-gardens,  and  the  delicate  shades  of  tho  little  patches  of  flax, 
(the  housewife's  crop)  as  it  twinkled  to  the  softest  breeze.  afK>rding  a 
fine  contrast  to  the  solemn  hue  of  this  russet  valley.    A  little  fiinher 
up  die  glen,  the  stream,  half  seen  through  thickets  of  hazel,  w*bite- 
thorn,  and  mountain-ash,  dashed  down  some  craggy  steeps  in  a  num- 
ber of  beautiful  cascades,  turning  a  little  mill,  and  laving  the  walls  of 
a  ruinous  castled  building— the  ancient  home  of  the  family.     Flora 
sent  round  another  glance,  but  more  in  admiration  than  anxiety.— 
Every  olgect  in  the  bottom  of  the  glen  was  now  nearly  involved  in 
soft  obscurity;  but  a  bright  flush  of  parting  day,  shooting  past  Craig- 
gillian,  still  glowed  on  £e  shrubbeiy-clifiGB,  and  tinted  the  light  mists 
which,  in  slow  and  grecefid  conventions,  played  around  them.  Groupa 
of  cattle  were  reposing  under  these  rocks;  some  goats  were  still 
browsing  on  their  summits ;  the  caUer^e  children,  who  had  ventured 
to  vrade  across  the  shallow  smnmer  stream,  were  gathering  Uaeberriee 
and  wild  raspa  in  their  recesses,  and  all  their  echoes  were  alive  and 
joyous  with  the  bleating  of  kids,  the  imitative  cries  of  children,  the 
shouts  of  the  shei^erd-boy,  and  the  picturesque  notes  of  cro^halUn, 
lilted  by  the  milkmaids,  as  ihey  wound  down  the  glen  from  the  even- 
ing fold. 

"  How  lovely!  how  sweet  is  evening  on  tlie  braes  of  Glen-gillian  T' 
exclaimed  Flora,  while  tears  of  rapture  swelled  in  her  eyes ;  aruW 
Craig-gillian  smiled  in  sympathy  with  her  young  enthusiasm.  "  How 
delightful  a  picture  of  a  tranquillity  ond  retreat— H>f  rural  plenty— of 
the  pastoral  fife,  ia  all  its  joys  and  elegance."  But  Floro,  who,  i£lU}t 
yery  wise,  ww  at  leovt  veiy  mod«at,  ooly  thought  thin,  ^ 
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"And  yon  are  not  afmd  duit  iBbem  wiU  Mill  wffl  hkie  foa  flan 
di6  worid  r  said  Crafig-gillian. 

"  So  sweetly  romantic  is  the  scene  fliey*boBoiii,  that  if  here  were 
the  dear,  loved  few,  oh !  bow  happy  should  I  be  to  fbrget  all  beyond 
these  hills  r  thoughi  Flora ;  but  she  said,  *'  Oh,  no !  I  am  not  afiaid," 
and  smiled. 

It  fs  very  certain  that,  even  in  this  oommercial  nation,  kindness, 
and  love,  and  gratitude  cannot  be  purehaMH].  So  small  is  the  wages 
of  female  servants  in  distant  places  of  the  Highlands,  that  their  pa- 
rents famish  the  greater  part  of  their  clothing.  In  feet,  the  houses  of 
country  gentlemen  may  rather  be  called  schools  of  manners  and  duties, 
than  situations  of  profitable  service,  in  ^e  common  acceptation  of  the 
word.  So  cheaply  are  th.  y  maintained,  that  every  femily  swarms 
With  female  domestics ;  ami  to  a  gentle  stranger,  nothing  can  be  more 
pleasing  than  the  air  of  animated  interest  and  respectful  attachment 
-  with  which  these  kind-hearfed  beings  approach  the  guests  of  their 
masters ;  because  nothing,  surely,  can  be  more  afflicting  than  the  hire- 
ling sullenness — the  mien  of  conscious  inferiority — the  alacrity  of  sor- 
did expectation,  which,  in  other  sitriatlons,  excite  our  disgust,  and 
which  would  justify  our  contempt,  did  we  not  look  deeper  fbr  the 
true  causes  of  consequences  so  humiliating,  and  fiid  ]pity  taking  place 
ofecom. 

In  the  patriarchal  dwelling  of  Cmig-gOlian,  there  were  certamly 
mnch  loftier  notions  of  family  greatness  than  in  most  Lowland  houses  i 
yet  the  heart  of  Flora,  who  doated  on  die  very  appearance  of  kindness 
and  attachment,  was  refreshed  by  the  view  of  his  affectionate  people 
pressing  familiarly  round  the  horses,  widi  smiles  and  welcomes,  and 
extended  hands,  and  offers  of  service.  In  the  porch,  the  young  stran- 
ger was  met  by  "Aunt  Margaret,"  a  stately,  perpendicular  maiden, 
verging  on  sixty  years,  who,  in  memory  of  a  hero  fallen  at  Beigen-op- 
ZDom,  had  made  a  cruel  vow  of  living  on  in  sii^le  blessedness.  This 
high-blooded  maiden  dropped  a  very  formal  courtesy,  and  seemed  to 
expect  that  Flora's  knees  were  equally  flexible ;  but  she  also  kissed 
the  damsel,  and  the  warmth  of  like  embrace  took  off  the  chill  which 
the  more  formal  salutation  had  thrown  over  the  heart  of  Flora. 

The  inside  of  the  dwelling  corresponded  to  its  outward  appearance:  . 
a  profusion  of  mahogany  furniture,  substantial,  even  to  heavine^; 
large  home-made  carpets ;  stoves  in  which  half  the  neighbouring  moss 
seemed  blazing ;  home-made  candles  lighting  a  boaia  groaning  be- 
neath the  mutton  and  game  of  the  surrounding  hills ;  trout  from  the 
next  stream ;  fewl  from  the  ham-door.  In  short,  every  department  of 
an  extensive  farm,  whose  produce  was  all  consumed  on  the  spot,  con- 
tributed to  that  rough,  unambitious,  unlaborions  plenty,  which  distin- 
guished the  days  of  chieftainship  and  clannish  hospitality. 

When  she  retired  fbr  the  night,  she  was  attended  by  Aunt  Maigaret 
to  a  neat  and  airy  attic-chamber,  which  she  was  told  to  look  on  as  her 
own ;  and  next  morning,  before  breakfast,  the  same  notable  maiden 
led  her  through  overflowing  stores  of  wool,  flax,  ywra,  household  linen, 
cheese,  butter,  hams,  &c.,  and  veiy  formally  invested  her  wi&  the 
keys  of  office. 

Among  a  very  numerous  family  of  servants,  and  in  the  complicated 
business  of  a  large  farm,  and  many  home  manufactures.  Flora  had  no 
time  for  ennui.  But  she  rose  with  tiie  first  ray  the  sun  darted  over 
Benbrlsgean,  and,  when  her  household  business  was  accomplished, 
found  no  small  delight  in  listening  to  the  family  history,  with  which 
Aunt  Margaret  would  graciously  entertain  her  as  they  sat  together 
knitting,  or  spinning,  or  winding ;  till  evening  brought  her  reading  or 
her  music,  or  the  weekly  epistle  to  EIleenalin--end  twilight,  her  en- 
chanted reveries  by  the  hum-side,  where  she  would  saunter  till  sum- 
moned to  supper  by  the  halloo  of  Craig-gillian  ringing  among  tfie  cliffi. 
And  often,  in  the  lovely  nights  of  the  northern  midsummer,  which 
seem  bat  a  softer  day,  would  she  again  steal  out,  and  wander  by  that 
haunted  stream,  till  the  morning-star  trembled  on  its  bosom,  and  the 
sweet  notes  of  the  woodlark,  the  nightingale  of  Scotland,  had  admo- 
nished her  of  the  long-fled  hour  of  midni^t. 

Flora  every  day  gained  on  the  good  will  of  her  protectors  and  their 
numerous  attendants.  The  ban  hcmme  of  Craig-gillian  found  some- 
thing to  admire  in  all  she  did,  and  even  Maigaret  sometimes  smiled 
stifly  in  approbation.  Craig-gillian  had  the  national  taste  for  music 
and  poetry ;  and  though  he  fancied  that  F16ra  often  sung  too  slowly, 
he  was  very  food  of  her  Gaelic  songs,  as  she  walked  up  the  glen  wi^ 
him  at  sunrise,  when  ho  went  to  look  at  his  young  cattle,  lliough 
neither  himself  nor  his  sister  cared  much  fbr  reading,  th^  respected 
Flora's  taste,  for  it  was  also  his  who,  in  their  eyes,  was  idl  goodness 
and  perfection-;— the  son,  the  l)enefiictor,  the  preserver  of  the  femily 
of  Craig-gillian. 

"He  is  more  my  fether  than  my  child,^*  would  the  grey-baired  man 
say,  while  his  eyes  glistened  with  tenderness  and  triumph ;  and  flora 
would  strive  to  recollect  the  tall,  grave  lad,  who  used  to  call  her  his 
little  wife,  and  contribute  to  all  her  childish  pleasures  ftom  his  own 
scanty  means. 

A  stranger,  in  the  situation  of  Flora,  would  have  fbund  much  to 
remark  and  to  wond^  at ;  but  to  her  every  thing  appeared  natural 
and  proper.  To  hear  tliot  the  dairv  had  last  night  composed  a  satiri- 
cal song  on  the  shepherd  awkwardly  losing  his  brogues  in  ^e  moss, 
When  crossing  the  hill  to  visit  his  sweetheart — ^that  a  young  woman 
in  the  glen  had  made  a  dirge  on  her  brother,  lately  drowned  in'cross- 
tag  a  swollen  ford  in  the  pine  forcstr— or  that  old  Donald,  who  tracd- 
ted  thecountne*^  had  composed  both  die  words  and  the  music  tff  an 
exquisite  lament  on  Major  —^t  w1k>  had  lately  fallen  in  liatfle— 
filled  lier  with  neifiier  contempt  nor  aslooiihmeiit    The  9(mg  vns 


prabably  lively  and  poignant;  the  dirge  tender  and  beantilhl;  dii 
lament  wild  and  plaintive,  abounding  in  fme  images,  happy  local  alhu 
sicms,  and  heart-rending  bursts  of  impassioned  grief,  or  overooniBg . 
tenderness.  These  efifiiSMns  swiftly  spread  flom  glen  to  glen,  and 
were  sung  by  Flora  and  all  her  compatriots,  till  something  newer  cam* 
out,  to  which  they  gave  place ;  unless  superior  excellence  made  iheoi 
be  treasured  up  among  the  celebrated  lyric  prodoctionB  of  this  original 
people. 

A  stranger  might  probably  have  been  equally  surprised  to  find  th# 
secondary  kitchen  of  that  **v^ate  house'*  continually  crowded  with  an 
influx  of  wandering  guests — ^persons  who,  to  use  the  gentle  phrase  of 
Highlanders,  *'  travelled  the  countries."  These  wandering  mendi- 
cants afe  generally  decayed  tenants,  or  scallags  no  longer  fit  for  laboar, 
whom  a  ruthless  ^^irfor,  or  modem  tacksman,  has  turned  out  of  doon 
in  their  old  age.  After  dbposing  of  their  small  remaining  property, 
they  literally  "  take  up  their  beds  and  walk."  With  a  blanket  or  two, 
packed  in  their  bag  of  sheep-skin,  or  interwoven  bents,  they  roam 
from  fiinn  to  farm,  and  from  glen  to  glen,  remaining  a  week  in  one' 
place  and  a  formight  in  another,  as  is  found  convenient  As  they  are 
mighty  fetchers  and  carriers  of  news,  songs,  and  tales,  they  are  every 
where  welcome.  They  arrive  with  blessings  and  embraces  in  ihm 
kitchens  of  gentlemen,  and  depart  with  solid  marks  of  ancient  boonti* 
fulness.  In  the  cottage  of  the  tenant  they  are  equaUy  welcome.— 
They  eat  with  their  hosts,  make  their  bods  m  the  warmest  comer  of 
the  hut,  amuse  the  elder  port  of  the  femily  with  their  legendary  lore, 
and  instmct  the  little  children  in  the  tales  and  rhjrmes  of  the  country, 
and  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Creed.  As  their  kindnd  are  well 
known,  their  name  and  their  blood  almost  sacred,  they  anr  treated 
with  great  respect,  and  addressed  by  the  usual  high-sounding  appella- 
tion of  beanusal^t  or  dttineusale,  (tody  or  gentleman)  which  the  poorest 
Highlanders  employ  when  they  meet  each  other.  These  travellers, 
who  naturally  strive  to  acquire  such  accomplishments  as  may  render 
them  more  acceptoble  to  their  hosts,  are  no  contemptible  snbetitutee 
for  the  ancient  bards  and  senachies.  There  is  a  higher  description  of 
travellers,  who  possess  nearly  the  same  accomplishments,  decayed 
gentlefolks,  or  their  descendants,  who  are  parlou^guest■  in  great 
houses.  These  ore  generally  females  of  very  lofty  pretensions,  who, 
after  remaining  a  long  time  in  one  house,  are  sent  to  the  next  on  horse- 
back, with  proper  attendants.  The  habits  and  poverty  of  the  country, 
which  send  every  gentleman  to  the  amiy,  leave  very  many  of  these 
high-t)looded,  single  sisters  in  the  Higlilands ;  and  it  is  not  wonderfhl 
that  these  unfortunate  ladies  have  very  tenacious  recollections  of  the 
former  splendour  of  their  fomilies,  and  a  perfect  acquaintance  vrith 
every  tale,  and  song,  and  anecdote,  in  which  its  grkndeur  is  recorded. 
Let  it  be  understood  Aat  these  ladies  do  not  "  travel  the  countries  ;*• 
they  only  visit  Iheir  friends.  Nor  do  they  ever  deign  to  enter  the 
door  of  a  tenant,  unless  he  be  of  their  family,  and  evince,  by  presents 
of  wool,  or  cheese,  or  cloth,  or  a  sheep,  that  he  has  a  due  sense  of  the 
"  honour  her  fiither*s  dochter  did  him  and  his  by  standing  beneath  hie 
roof"  Persons  unaoquamted  with  the  habits  of  monarchical  society, 
might  feel  a  little  mortified  to  see  such  presents  sometimes  looked  fbr 
with  mean  avidity,  did  they  not  perceive  that  these  exalted  personages 
contrive  to  indemnify  their  pride  by  the  dignified  scorn  with  which 
these  humble  offerings  are  accepted. 

Flora  Buchanan  had  been  about  two  months  in  the  family  of  Craig- 
gUlian  when,  on  a  fine  day  in  July,  nil  the  people  of  the  glen  went  to 
the  neighbouring  moss,  with  the  exception  of  the  ladica  and  the  ootl- 
lack  nan  ceark  (the  henwife,  a  most  important  personage  in  Highland 
nursery  tales)  who  was  left  to  take  care  of  the  young  children  After 
a  very  busy  morning,  Flora  vras  congratulating  herself  on  a  quiet 
afternoon,  spent  m  listening  to  the  traditionary  history  of  Dame  Mar- 
garet, when,  happening  to  approach  a  window  which  commanded  a 
view  of  the  hilU  that  bounded  the  head  of  the  glen,  she  perceived  men, 
women,  and  children,  horses  and  dogs,  all  retuming  from  the  mon, 
shouting  and  hallooing  with  tumultuous  joy ;  and  a  young  hid  running 
on  before,  who  soon  rushed  into  the  house,  exclaiming,  "Hector! 
Hector  I  Major  Hector  is  come  home !" 

Flora  reddened  and  trembled — sat  down,  and  rose  up— ran  to  the 
window,  and  again  sat  down — while  Aunt  Margaret  applied  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  eyes  with  great  decorum. 

Young  Craig-gSWian  entered  with  his  fether;  and,  when  released 
fJom  the  amw  of  his  aunt,  he  bowed  to  the  beautiful  giri,  whose  light 
and  finely  rounded  figure,  foraied  a  striking  contrast  to  the  flat,  pei^ 
pendicular  maiden,  behind  whom  she  screened  heiself. 

«  An  ill  meeting  to  the  fellow  r  said  Craig-gillian,  m  Gaelic,  while 
he  gave  his  son  a  good-humoured  push  towards  Flora.  *  Is  it  you  VX9 
to  bring  Low-country  fiishions  to  your  father's  house  f 

Thus  reproached,  young  Craig-gillian,  touched  with  his  lip  the 
glowing  cheek  of  the  stranger.  « Is  it  possible  that  yon  don  t  know 
her?"  cried  Craig-gillian.  laughing;  and  Hector  looked  and  looked 
again  at  the  lovely  girl,  whose  soft  blue  eyes— their  liquid  w^gatoew 
subdued  by  the  rich  curls  of  silky  brown  hair  through  which  they 
glanced— were,  vnlh  bashful  archness,  turned  on  himself  He  ww 
trying  to  rec«dlect  every  young  lady  he  had  left  in  the  country,  witti- 
out  remembering  that  it  was  twelve  years  since  he  had -mited  the 
country,  when  a  sly  wink  from  Craig-giHian,  called  form  afl  the 
laughing  dimples  which  lurked  round  the  little  mouth  of  Flora. 

"Is  it  possible!"  cried  Hector;— "my  oM  ^J****  ^*^*"';^i~J 
pressed  his  lips  to  the  dimpling  mouth,  which  so  sweefly  revealed  wai 


his  fiivourite  playthmg  had  grown  up  into  diis  lovely  y*J"f  .'^It^j 
"It  is  just  your  wife,  it  aeeme— but  not  so  very  old.  I  thinK,   mw. 
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Craig-giUian,  laughing;  while,  covered  wilh  blushes,  Flora  flew  to  her 
chamber :  and  Hecror  began  to  expreiis  his  aBtunishment  at  the  mar* 
vellous  change  which  twelve  yean  had  produced,  scarely  able  to  per- 
suade himself,  that  it  was  nut  something  altogether  out  of  the  ordinary 
ooune  of  nature,  which  made  the  heart  uf  a  roan  palpitate  at  the 
toach  of  his  "  little  wife."  "  A  mere  child !"  said  he.  "  But  surely 
you  did  not  expect  she  was  always  to  continue  a  child  ?"  answered 
Craig-gillian.  "  Flora,  my  darling,  come  down  stairs,  and  convince 
this  unbeliever  that  you  are  not  changed  by  the  iairies." 

Flora  stood  in  the  middle  of  her  room,  pressing  her  hand  against 
her  bosom,  and  accusing  herself  of  something  like  coquetry  in  the  airy 
reception  she  had  given  to  this  stranger.  This,  then,  was  that  won- 
derful **  Hector,"  that  "  good  son,"  to  whom  every  thing  she  had  seen, 
or  heard,  or  performed,  for  the  last  two  months,  had  the  closest  rela- 
tion; whose  image  was  blended  with  all  her  duties  and  pleasurec — 
interwoven  with  the  whole  tissue  of  her  life.  "  He  is  certainly  very 
plain  looking,"  thought  Flora;  "swarthy,  and  lean,  and  sun-burnt; 
and  I  am  sure  I  am  not  much  bette^with  this  ugly  stuff  gown:  I  am 
always  siue  to  be  ill  dressed  when  any  stranger  comes  to  the  house." 

Though  sorely  tempted.  Flora  did  not  improve  her  dress.  She 
hastened  to  obey  the  summons  of  Craig-gillian,  and  dealt  out  good 
things  for  a  rustic  festival  in  honour  of  the  welcome  stranger.  Him 
she  found  on  the  green  plat  before  the  door,  which  the  Highlanders 
choose  to  call  a  rampar^  surrounded  by  the  scallags  and  sub-tenants 
of  his  father,  and  their  wives  and  children.  Every  one  of  these  con- 
trived to  be  closely  related  to  him.  One  was  his  cJio-ali ;  another  the 
chtxdt  of  his  father,  or  grandfather,  or  aunt;  a  third  claimed  him  as 
h'wgo8lii*  a  fourth,  was  of  Me  familtf;  a  fifth,  a  name-sake;  a  sixth, 
his  name-son;  and,  at  worst,  he  was  their  '*  young  master,"  or  "  Hector 
Craig-gillian." 

"^iss  Buchanan,"  said  Hector,  again  secretly  admiring  the  wonder- 
working hand  of  lime,  "  did  you  ever  know  a  man  so  happy  in  a  rich 
collection  of  relations  ?  Hear  how  these  ragged  men,  and  old  smoke- 
dried  women,  with  worsted  petticoats  hung  round  their  shoulders, 
cho-dU  mc  and  gosli  me.  Kind  old  souls !  Yet  how  much  better  do 
they  look,  than  the  miserable  creatures  1  have  seen  to-day — thanks  to 
my  good  father !" 

The  younger  Craig-gillian  was.  at  this  period,  upwards  of  thirty 
years  of  age.  The  time  ho  had  been  in  the  service  was  spent  in 
India;  and  his  attainments  in  Oriental  languag'es,  had  rapidly  and 
honourably  advanced  his  fortune.  A  Her  passing  a  few  weeks  at  his 
paternal  h€»ne,  he  intended  to  rejoin  his  regiment;  though  liis  father, 
who  was  growing  old,  earnestly  wished  him  to  settle  in  the  country. 
**  We  are  still  too  poor  to  be  happy,"  uould  Heclor  reply,  shaking  his 
thoughtful  head,  and  pointing  to  tlio  ruined  home  of  his  oncestoni,  and 
to  the  mean-looking  huts  of  his  people.  "It  is  long  since  I  thought 
myself  rich  enough,"  said  Craig-gillisn;  "and  if  your  son  bo  like 
mine,  you  will  think  so  too.  So  Til  just  tell  aunt  Margaret  to  look 
out  for  a  wife  for  you,  and  have  done  with  that  India."  Hector  re- 
plied only  with  a  snfile. 

High-spirited,  polite,  and  generous,  possessed  of  much  latent  though 
subdued  enthusiasm;  and  above  all,  gifted  with  the  first  of  Highland 
qualities — a  warm  hcarl — young  Craig-gillian  vas  not  more  the  de- 
light of  his  family  than  the  pride  of  his  dependants,  to  whom  the 
rumour  of  his. arrival  had  been  a  jubilee-trumpet.  Crowds  of  poor 
people,  from  many  distant  places,  hastened  to  congratulate  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  ancient  and  beloved  family;  and  fiir  every  one  Hector 
had  a  kindly  welcome,  and  an  overflowing  shell.  There  is  something 
peculiarly  pleasing  in  the  air  of  interest  which  surrounds  an  amiable 
young  man,  bom  to  fortune,  when  in  the  midst  of  those  who  have 
every  thing  to  hope  from  his  future  goodness.  The  complacency  of  a 
being,  whom  riches  have  not  yet  rendered  cold,  selfish,  and  calcu- 
lating->-who  feels  that  he  shall  yet  be  powerful,  and  resolves  to  make 
that  power  the  instrument  of  his  b?nevolencc — awakens  a  kindred 
feeling  in  every  bosom;  and  Flora  felt  that  no  period  of  her  life  had 
been  so  happy  as  the  three  weeks  Hector  had  spent  at  Craig-gillian. 

In  the  first  week,  he  atlen(/ed  her  in  a  visit  lu  Eleenalin;  and  the 
rast  of  the  time  had  been  devoted  to  receiving  visits  from  families  in 
distant  places  of  the  country,  and  (o  returning  them.  But  now  he 
remained  m<i5tly  at  home,  spending  his  roomings  on  the  hills,  and  his 
evenings  in  the  bosom  of  that  patriarchal  family,  to  whom  his  society 
gjve  new  life,  and  a  new  sense  of  pnjoyroent.  Though  habitually 
taciturn  and  reserved,  he  had  now  to  much  to  tell,  and  to  hear,  and 
each  party  listened  with  an  air  of  interest  so  animated,  that  Flora  was 
continually  saying  to  herself,  "Can  this  bo  the  cold,  grave  Hector — 
that  the  stiff  aunt  Margaret?" 

"Surely,  Hector,  you  will  not  think  of  leaving  us,"  was  the  usual 
observation  of  Craig-gillian,  at  the  end  of  every  happy  domestic  even- 
ing; and  Flora's  eyes  so  sweetly  repeated — "Surely,  Hector,  you  will 
not  think  of  leaving  us," — :hat  Hector  gave  up  the  grave  shake  of  his 
ambitious  head,  and  began  to  sigh  most  profoundly,  and  to  calculate 
tho  am(mnt  of  his  rents  and  half^pay,  and  the  probability  of  increasing 
bis  resources  even  in  tho  cotintry. 


•  Gosti^  a  gossip.  This  tie,  similar  to  that  which  is  ktfown  in  Irc- 
lund  by  the  term  gosn  jnrd,  is  most  zealously  adhered  to  in  the  High- 
lands. Besides  the  connexion  fbrmetl  between  the  parents  of  the 
ehild  and  the  godfather,  ihero  is  also  a  relation  formed  between  the 
cpdrfflther  and  god-moibcr. 


Regularly  every  morning,  at  toon  as  Flore  had  left  the  brealdnt- 
taUe,  did  Hector  receive  a  grave  exhortation  from  his  aunt  on  mar* 
riage,  and  settling  in  the  country :  and,  above  all,  on  remembering  the 
state  of  the  Craig-gillian  family.  At  first.  Hector,  with  equal  gravity, 
promised  to  send  her  home  half  a  dozen  yellow  children  from  India; 
but  at  length,  he  began  to  listen  with  more  seriousness,  and  one  day 
laughingly  inqnired — **  who  she  thought  would  have  himr*  MargOr 
ret's  eyes  sparkled  with  joyful  alacrity,  while  she  began  thus — ^"Any 
lady  in  the  countries  might  be  proud  to  become  the  lady  of  Craig- 
gillian.  But  our  family  have  so  often  got  wives  from  the  Altlarish 
family, 'and  the  Altlarish  family  have  so  often  got  wives  from  the 
family  of  Craig-gillian"— but  here  Hector  snatched  up  his  hat,  recol- 
lecting an  engagement. 

In  the  evening,  Margaret  ooromunicated  this  piece  of  sacceas  to  her 
brother,  and  ordered  her  hone  to  be  got  ready  next  morning  to  cany 
the  news  to  Altlarish.  "  Softly,  sister."  said  the  sagacions  Craig-gil- 
lian; "Hector  has  never  said  he  will  slay  at  home;  yet  the  children 
have  certainly  got  through  the  vaccine^^lhat  keeps  him  no  longer. 
What  think  ye,  if  he  has  catched  some  disease  himself,  poor  fellow? 
Look  here,  Margaret,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  hum^nde,  whither  Hec- 
tor had  followed  Flora. 

Margaret  received  this  hint  with  great  dissalisfaction,  and  indig- 
nantly replied — **  Don't  tell  me,  brother,  that  the  only  son  of  the  Craig- 
gillian  family  would  so  demean  himself, — and  the  girl  is  a  good 
enough  girl."  Craig-gillian  shrugged  up  his  shoulders.  Flora  was, 
at  best,  of  mixed  blood ;  besides,  though  lovely  and  elegantly  formed, 
her  figure  had  been  thrown  in  a  smaller  and  sofler  mould  thisn  suited 
Craig-gillian*8  ideas  of  beauty.  Now,  the  family  of  Craig-gillian  had 
long  been  remarkable  for  tall,  stout,  fine-looking  sons  and  Amazonian 
daughters;  and  in  common  with  many  Highland  families,  they  wera 
not  a  little  vain  of  the  distinction,  and  consequently  anxious  enough 
to  keep  up  this  distinguished  breed.  "  Yet  blood'  is  thicker  than  wa- 
ter, Margaret,"  said  the  thoughtful  Craig-gillian, — ^^and  all  the  n-aier 
in  the  sea  could  not  wash  our  blood  from  her*s.  But  I  grant  what 
you  say  is  right,  too;  though  I  shall  be  thankful  to  my  God  for  what- 
soever means  He  may  employ  to  keep  my  good  son  near  me  in  ray 
old  days.  Flora  is  a  good  girl,  and  the  child  of  on  honest  man,  and 
that  is  a  good  ancestry,  sister  Margaret.** 

Margaret  allowed  this.  She  wiped  her  eyes,  and  gravely  said—- 
" Craig-gillian 's  wife  will  always  be  my  niece;" — ^yet  she  sighed  to 
think  of  Miss  Sibella  AUlarish,  the  daughter  of  a  real  old  catholic 
family,  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  with  the  largest  bone  and  the 
longest,  yellow-reddish  hair  in  the  countries.  Tho  pride  of  old  Craig- 
gillian  was  also  in  Miss  Sibella;  but  his  aflfections  were  placed  on 
Flora ;  and  in  a  heart  so  good,  pride  could  not  long  resist  the  atinings 
of  better  feelings. 

Unconscious  of  this  important  conversation.  Hector  had  joined  Flora 
in  her  customary  twilight  walk. 

"  Miss  Buchanan,"  said  he,  "shall  I  tell  you  the  histoiy  of  these 
three  solitary  elms  on  that  peninsulaT" 
"If  3rou  please,"  replied  Flora. 

"  *Tis  an  old  story/'  said  Hector;  "and,  like  other  old  stories,  takes 
a  strong  hold  of  the  memory.  About  fourteen  years  ago,  when  I  was 
a  rough  boy  at  Ballyniag  school,  Norman  and  Flore  were  little  soli- 
tary things,  almost  as  wild  as  the  twin  fawns  of  the  roe,  und  loviog 
each  other  as  dearly.  Both  were  my  playthings,  but  Flore  was  my 
pet.  Many  a  kiss  she  gave  me  then  for  nuts  and  Uaetcrrief,  and 
necklaces  of  roiLont,  and  more  from  pure  affection ;  for  Flora  loved 
me  once." 

"  I  don't  like  digressions,"  said  Flora,  laughing,  end  blushing. 
"  But  digreesionr — such  digressions  are  the  charm  of  old  stones,*' 
replied  Hector,  with  a  look  so  emphatic,  that  Flora  began  to  poll  the 
golden  cinque-fbil  from  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  which  impended 
over  the  path;  and  he  resumed.— "One  fine  autumnal  day— I  shsll 
never  forget  i: — succeeding  life  has  no  days  like  that  f — I  was  per- 
mitted to  carry  these  babes  of  the  wood  to  gather  nuts  in  Gien-gillian. 
How  proud  and  hovr  careful  was  I.  leading  forvyird  the  borrowed 
honie.  (on  which  they  were  slung,  like  gipsey  children,  in  opfoate 
panpiers,)  while  Hugh  Piper  brought  up  the  rear-guard.  Flore  dap* 
ped  her  litile  dimpled  hands,  exclaiming — 'Happy  day!  happy  day! 
going  wilh  Hector  to  Glen-gillian!'  *' 

Flora  again  coloured,  and  smiled,  and*  pulled  another  tufl  of  wild 
flowers. 

"Glcn-gillian  was  not  then  Hector's  father's;  but  the  old  shepherd 
and  the  caUiachnaiKcarh  kindly  entertained  Hector's  guests.    She 
look  a  little  barley-meal  from  a  bog  of  sheep-skin,  and'made  us  cakes, 
and  toasted  them  against  a  stone,  and  roasted  eggs  and  potatoes  in  the 
ashes,  and  gave  us  the  milk  of  her  two  ewes.    Flora,  I  have  since 
been  at  princely  banquets! — ^but  yon  don't  like  digressions.    I  showed 
you  all  my  lost  treasures,  and  the  mined  home  of  my  fathers.    Doubt- 
less, you  neither  cared  nor  understood ;  but  I  was  silly  enough  to  be 
pleased:  I  am  so  still!    The  penon  who  possessed  Glen-gillian  waa 
planting  that  hill.    I  got  some  plants  from  the  serxants,  and  we  phinted 
these  three  elms.     This,  in  the  middle,  is  Flore's;  for  her  manly  little 
brother  said,  as  they  grew  up.  Hector's  and  Norman's  would  shelter 
her's.     Flora!  I  have  been  in  the  farthest  land  the  sun  shines  oo; 
and  I  have  visited  many  a  lovely  scene, — but  tliese  wild  rockr — that 
wandering  stream — those  stunted  treer — !"    He  paused,  and  then 
abruptly  added — "  Durat  I  prefer  a  selfish  prayer  to  heaven,  it  would 
be — that  when  my  remaining  yeare  have  been  sweetened  by  the  afllec- 
tioDs  of  a  being  gentle  as  Flora,  they  might  wave  over  my  (nve!" 
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He  preiMd  the  band  he  had  taken,  and  walked  tiway;  while  Flo- 
ra's eyes,  glistening  through  tears  of  unmlnglecl  tenderness,  followed 
his  unequal  steps. 

These  three  elms  had  acquired  new  interest  with  Flora.  Another, 
and  another  evening,  she  returned  to  visit  them,  and  Hector  was  still 
by  her  side.  Sometimes  he  recalled  little  traits  of  school-day  friend- 
ship; and  sometimes  his  confidence  won  on  her's,  and  she  talked  of 
those  she  bred,  and  felt  that  at  such  moments  she  loved  them  the 
more. 

These  twilight  conversations — gay,  tender,  poetical,  and  sometimes 
verging  on  love — ^became  at  last  so  interesting,  that  Flora,  in  great 
alarm,  resolved  to  give  up  her  evening  rambles,  "till  Hector  should* 
leave  the  country — ^till  Hector  bos  leA  the  country!"  Flora  sighed 
deeply  to  the  anticipated  blankness  of  that  period .----Craig-gillian  and 
aunt  Margaret  had  many  of  his  virtues;  but  they  wanted  his  spirit — 
his  youth,  and  his  accomplished  mind:  Flora  might  havo  ad^^ — the 
captivations  of  that  dawning  passion,  which  threw  a  chafm  around 
his  manners  which  her  heart  was  unable  to  resist.  She  now  indulged 
long  reveries  on  those  happy  days,  when  Hector,  at  eighteen,  had 
been  all  protecting  love,  and  herself,  at  five,  all  innocent  fondness. — 
*'  Succeeding  life  has  no  days  like  these  I"^  sighed  Flora. 

The  jokes  Craig-gillian  was  continually  pasBing  on  his  soih  and  the 
fermidable  Miss  SibcIIa  Altlarish,  were  now  become  intolerable;  and 
the  hopeless  attempt  to  smile,  was  oAcn  ibllowed  by  showers  of  secret 
tears,  the  source  of  which  Flora  did  not  dare  to  trace. 

As  soon  as  Flora  gave  up  her  twilight  walks.  Hector  become  an 
early  riser,  diligently  attending  her  and  his  father  in  their  usual  room- 
ing rambles  over  the  fann,^and  professing  to  feel  great  benefit  and 
delight  from  these  early  excursions.  "1  see  you  farmers  have  many 
pleasures  we  lazy  folks  know  nothing  about,'*  said  Hector,  gently 
drawing  the  hand  of  Flora  within  his  arm,  and  following  his  father 
through  a  beautiful  glade,  while  the  morning  star  still  trembled  in  the 
purpling  dcy,  and  the  hoarse  call  of  the  com  craik,  issuing  from  the 
dew-drenched  grass,  awoke  the  songs  of  the  lark  and  the  blackbird. 

"  But  you  will  find  them  all  out,  by-and-by,"  replied  Craig-gillian, 
(who  had  found  a  new  subject  for  his  jests,  as  embarrassing  as  Miss 
Sibella,  though  by  no  means  so  painful,)  **if  you  will  only  stay  at 
home  and  take  Flora  fbr  your  teacher." 

On  this  rooming,  Flora  happened  to  find  a  little  helpless  leveret, 
which  she  accused  her  bloody  roinded  companion  of  having  rendered 
an  orphan.  He  denied  the  charge;  but  between  them  it  was  con- 
veyed home  to  be  nursed  by  Flora.  When  Craig-gillian  entered  the 
breakfast  parlour,  he  saw  the  leveret  nestling  on  Flora's  arm,  close  to 
her  bosom;  and  his  grave  son  on  his  knees  caressing  it,  as  if  to  atone 
fi>r  the  iiquiy  he  had  caused  it.  Both  rose  in  manifest  confusion, 
wliile  Flora  exclaimed — ^"I  can't  think  where  I  have  laid  my  keys.'' 

Craig-gillian  broke  out  into  a  long,  deliberate,  and  as  Flora  thought, 
a  very  provoking  and  ill-timed  fit  of  laughter,  and  then  said— *<  Girls, 
when  they  first  fall  in  love,  are  always  losing  the  keys." 

*'In  love!"  cried  Flora,  faintly,  while  she  eagerly  looked  for  the 
keys,  affected  to  smile,  and  held  away  her  head  to  conceal  the  throb- 
bing bosom,  and  the  deep  and  varying  colour. 

•*Aye,  as  you  with  our  friend  Hector,  for  instance." 

**0h.'  Craig-gillian,"  cried  Flora,  involuntarily  clasping  her  hands, 
with  a  look  at  once  supplicating  and  indignant. 

"Or  else  you  are  a  very  ungrateful  girl,  for  even  blhid  Finhiy  can 
see  he  is  dying  in  love  with  you." 

^vFaiher!"  cried  Hector,  smiling  and  colouring. 

"Well,  son?  I  suppose  you  w(>n't  deny  it.  So  Flora,  my  darling, 
get  in  love  with  him  as  fast  as  ever  you  can — and  out  again ;  for, 
though  courtship,  as  T  am  told,  is  very  pleasant  to  lovers,  it  is  not  so 
comfortable  to  other  people,  particularly  when  the  keys  are  lost,  and 
they  hungry  fbr  breakfast.  I'll  leave  Hector  to  help  you  to  find  them; 
and  see  if  you  can  be  clever  enough  to  earn  the  smart  gown  I  am  to 
bring  from  the  fair,  by  persuading  him  to  slay  at  home  and  nurse 
leverets."  Craig-gillian  walked  out  and  mounted  his  horse,  resolving 
to  breakfast  el^wbere. 

** Flora!  my  dearest  Flora!"  said  Hector,  "you  must  forgive  my 
father;  you  know  he  is  a  mighty  joker." 

**0b,  yes!"  replied  Flora,  trembling  and  weeping,  and  attempting  to 
withdraw. 

"And  you  will  follow  his  injunction,  also — the  firat  part,  at  least — 
will  you  not,  dear  lovely  creature,  and  make  me  the  happiest  and 
most  grateful  of  men?" 

"Oh,  yes!"  sighed  the  bewildered  Flora,  while  a  tender  smile  played 
upon  her  agitated  features.  Hector,  in  rapture,  folded  her  to  his  bo- 
som. His  wild  thanks,  and  expressions  of  endearment,  betrayed  the 
extent  of  the  promise  she  had  made;  but  she  felt  no  wish  to  lake  it 
back.  She  burst  into  another  flood  of-  tears,  but  they  fell  on  the  bo- 
som of  Hector.  "Craig-gillian  has  been  strangely  cruel  to  me,"  whis- 
pered she;  "but  kind  also — ^very,  very  kind!" 

In  the  course  of  the  day.  Flora  recovered  at  least  the  semblance 
of  composure,  and  made  a  point  of  finding  her  keys;  and  when  the 
good  old  father  returned  in  the  evening,  they  were  ostentatiously, 
though  silently  displayed.  But  Craig-gillian  perceived  them  not — ^he 
saw  only  the  sweet  bashful  glance  of  Flora,  shrinking  beneath  the 
aflectionate  gazo  of  his  son.  His  servant  followed  him  into  the  par- 
lour with  the  new  gown.  When  the  man  had  withdrawn,  he  folded 
it  down  gaily,  inquiring  if  Flora  had  earned  it. 

''If  she  has  not,  I  have  fbr  her  "  said  Hector:  "  I  havo  prevailed 
with  her  to  2ee  me  remain." 


Craig-gillian  threw  the  doth  around  them,  and  drew  them  towaid* 
him;  they  fell  at  his  feet;  he  leaned  his  silvered  head  on  their  shoul- 
ders; then  clasping  their  united  hands  within  his  own,  pressed  them 
to  his  bosom.  "  Be  to  her  such  a  husband  as  you  have  been  a  son,'* 
said  he;  "and.  Oh,  Flora!  remember,  that  if  ever  man  deserved  the 
blessing  of  a  good  wife,  it  is  my  Hector." 

"And  he  baa  obtained  that  first  of  blessings!"  exclaimed  tho  en- 
raptured lover,  pressing  his  lips  to  the  pale  cheek  of  his  bride. 

Aunt  Margaret  next  paid  her  compliments,  applied  a  handkerchief 
to  her  own  eyes,  and  conducte<l  Flora  to  her  chamber  with  great  de- 
corum.— How  relieved  would  the  feminine  heart  of  Flora  have  been, 
could  she  have  thrown  herself  on  the  maternal  bosom  oC  the  lady  or 
old  Moome — there  to  have  sobbed  away  the  overwhelming  fears  and 
tumultuous  joys  which  altcmately  swayed  her  mind :  though  not  even 
to  them  could  she  have  revealed  the  first  enchantments  of  that  bliss- 
ful tenderness  which  glowed  on  her  cheek — panted  in  her  boeom— 
and  thrilled  with  rapturous  sensation  through  every  nerve  of  her 
frame. 

"That  he  should  think  of  me!"  she  sobbed  out;  « that  Hector— bo 
admired — so  beloved — to  think  of  poor  orphan  me!  My  heart  is  too 
narrow  fbr  its  happiness." 

Love — even  the  firet  love  of  a  female  bosom — is  a  feeble  sentiment, 
compared  with  the  passion  which  Flora  now  cherished — combined  as 
it  was  with  respect,  esteem — pride  in  the  talents  and  in  the  virtues 
of  her  lover— an  admiration  which  regarded  him  as  the  first  of  human 
beings,  and  a  gratitude  which  felt  him  to  be  the  best  of  men. 

The  necessary  arrangements  for  remaining  at  home,  were  now 
gladly  made.  Hector  willingly  agreed  to  give  up  his  conmiission; 
and  Flora  gave  him  all  she  had  to  bestow,  and  all  he  now  coveted—- 
herself. 

Flora  was  married  at  Eleenalin;  and  when  Hugh  had  attended  her 
home,  in  spite  of  every  entreaty  and  remonstrance,  he  instantly  Re- 
lumed to  his  lady,  "  Thank  God,"  said  he,  looking  back  from  Craig- 
gillian  on  the  sweet  retreat  it  enclosed, — "thank  God, /Acre  is  one 
care  off  my  mind.  Were  the  other  one  as  well  setded,  this  world  boa 
no  griefs  fbr  me." 

When  he  came  home,  he  entered  the  parlour,  where  Moome  sat 
with  her  lady.     "  Unah  Macalbin,"  said  he. 

"  Well,  dear,"  was  ihe  reply. 

"  Did  not  I,  here  where  I  stand,  make  the  hay,  reap  the  barley,  cut 
the  peas,  mend  the  thatch,  cut  aicha  fbr  a  new  roOf  to  the  cow-honse, 
caulk  the  boats,  mend  the  nets,  make  new  hcoks,  build  up  the  garden 
wall,  tan  Maclolhan's  hide  and  make  yourself  brogues,  make  a  ntw 
ladder  to  the  hen-roost,  and  help  yourself  to  make  potato-starch  LLd 
candles?" 

"That  you  did,  dear,  I'll  swear  for  you." 

"  Did  I  not  dig  rve  and  lily-rcots  for  your  dyeing,  and  gather  ai 
much  lichens  and  heather  as  would  dye  all  the  cloth  in  the  countries, 
and  make  you  plenty  of  fem-othes;  and  when  the  lady  herself  would 
be  saying,  *  ray  pcor  Hugh,  you  will  kill  j'ourself^ — work  lers  hard,  I 
command  you,'  did  I  not  say,  never  mind,  I'll  have  a  gcod  play  (or 
this  before  Christmas?" 

"  Son  of  my  brother,  that  you  did,"  said  Moome,  in  Gaelic,  and  lest 
in  astuiiishment. 

Hugh  twirled  round  his  bonnet,  and  betrayed  many  symptoms  of 
confusion  and  anxiety.  "Well,  seeing  all  is  done  my  (oor  hands  can 
do,  and  that- black  Archy  is  to  coine  twice  every  week  to  see  what  is 
needed,  if  the  lady  would  have  no  objeclicns  ihAt  I  should  make  a 
start  out  fbr  a  few  days  to  see  how  the  1  oy  is  liking  it,  as  these  stock- 
ings you  knit  fbr  his  loots  must  be  sent  at  any  rate,  .end  your  own 
spectacle  wanting  a  new  eye." 

"Och,  God  himself  bless  you  for  a  true  hearted  cratvr,  and  a  kind." 
cried  Moome;  "rofuso  you,  she  cannot.  Yes,  go  dear — go,  in  God's 
own  name.'* 

The  lady  could  not,  indeed,  refuse  this  hard-earned  indulgence-— 
earned  'uy  exertions  impossible  to  every  thing  but  atlacliroent  like  that 
of  the  piper's.  But  she  mentioned  the  great  distance  and  consequent 
fatigue.  "I  will  easily  get  a  cast  in  some  boat  going  frcm  the  isles 
for  salt  or  Initkone''  said  Hugh;  who,  in  obtaining  her  ecnsent,  had 
obviated  every  difficulty:  "aflcr  that,  it  will  only  be  a  walk  to  me." 

"And  a  namely  walker  you  was,  in  your  own  day,"  added  Moome; 
"and  many  is  the  wild  dream  I  had  of  Atm,nf  late,  and  of /<er,  who 
has,  I  fear,  forgotten  us  and  ours.  But  Hugh,  dear,  since  you  are  go- 
ing, you  will  take  Aer  the  pearls?" 

"  That  I  will!  God  forgive  us  for  blaming  her;  for  no  doubt  a  lady 
like  her  has  many  things  to  mind,  more  than  the  like  ef  us." 

In  a  considerable  stream,  which  flowed  round  tho  height  on  which 
stood  the  castle,  pearls  were  found ;  and  many  of  these,  Hugh  had 
fished  and  treasured  up  in  an  old  stocking,  that  Moome  might  one  day 
present  them  to  Mouimia — ^thal  Monimia  who  never  came — never 
wrote — and,  perhaps,  never  thought  of  any  thing  in  Eleenalin.  The 
lady  represented  the  great  improbability  of  his  meeting  with  Mrs. 
Montague;  but  Moome's  ideas  of  geography  were  not  quite  so  accu- 
rate as  those  of  Lady  Augusta ;  and  Hugh  secretly  thought — "  What 
if  I  should  foUow  on  a  few  miles  when  I  am  out;  give  her  the  Lady's, 
and  Moome's,  and  Mrs.  Hector  Monro's  coroplimentf — ^I  will  see  her 
servant  at  any  rale,  and  little  Mary."  So  both  gently  insisted,  t^at, 
"with  the  lady's  leave,"  the  pearls  should  be  taken. 

"  But  sure  you  would  not  aflfront  a  hidy  Liko  her  with  your  ould 
stocking,"  said  the  notable  Moome. 

"  Qod.  help  me,  what  sense  liavo  I  about  what  a  lady  womd 
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q«ii^*'  feplied  Hugfar  who  aliiioflt  idoliied  the  ngscity  and  politenoM 
h«  d«0pairad  of  aver  being  able  to  attain.  *'  To  be  aura  you  never 
lived  in  the  fiunily/*  said  Moome,  smiling  with  harmleai  vanity. 
"  little  right  I  had  to  "he  pffotid»  considering  my  advantages ;  ft w  of 
Boy  day  had  the  like.  But  Hugh,  dear,  now  yon  are  going  among 
atrangen,  have  done  with  your  awkwardness ;  behave  proper,  and  be 
a  credit  to  your  name— lor  I  know  you  are  a  good  cratMr.**  Both 
were  good,  were  affectionate  creatures.  All  night  kwg  did  they  sit 
up  preparing  (or  the  journey ;  in  the  morning  Hugh  got  a  packet  from 
the  Lady ;  he  neit  rooming  went  to  Craig-gillian,  and  then  set  out 
lor  the  island  of  Tiree,  from  whence  he  found  a  boat  going  to  Ireland. 
Aiier  being  a  day  and  a  night  at  sea»  he  landed  in  Lock-Foyle,  and 
bagan  to  cross  the  island  on  foot 

While  the  piper  is  plodd  ing  his  solitary  way  towards  the  south  of  Ireland, 
we  shall  return  to  the  sick  couch  of  IVorman.  The  infoimation  Cap* 
tain  Drummond  had  so  thooghtleflsly  given,  struck  on  his  heart  like  a . 
Aunderbolt,  drying  up  the  springs  of  existence,  and,  in  a  single  mo> 
ment,  blasting  every  hope.  Ho  had  had  hitherto  lived  but  in  his 
hopefc.  The  illusions  of  a  glowing  and  active  imagination,  so  for 
exceeded  tame,  cold,  joyless  reality,  that  he  too  oAen  abandoned  the 
sober  certainty  of  moderate  happiness,  to  pursue  §m  a  season  those 
phantoms  of  enchantment,  which  like  the  gay  pictnrea  in  a  summer's 
ckmd,  vanish  with  the  gleam  of  sunshine  by  which  they  are  created. 
The  loss  of  Moniraia  was  an  evil  which  he  often  contemplated,  and 
which,  indeed,  he  sometimes  foncied  arrived.  But,  in  dreadful 
paroxysms  of  th^  deepest  despair,  he  now  felt  the  immeasurable  dkh- 
tanoe  which  lies  between  the  fear  of  abandonment  and  the  over- 
pawering  conviction  that  hope  is  forever  shut  out. 

The  attachment  of  Norman  originating  in  entbnaiastic  ailiftiyitifflB 
and  the  purest  feelings  of  youthfnl  love,  had  gradually  grown  up  in 
aolitnde,  harmoniaing  with  every  soft  aflection  of  his  happy  nature,  and 
cxaaented  by  entire  sympathy  in  tastes,  in  talents,  and  in  virtues,  with 
her  by  whom  it  was  inspired.  This  strong  and  tender  regard,  unlike 
the  transient  sentiment  of  preference  inspired  by  the  possession  of 
some  foshionable  accomplishment,  or  by  the  beautiful  idol  of  piswing 
admiration,  was  {firmed  to  resist  time,  absence,  and  the  decay  of  beauty, 
and  was  only  to  be  subdued  by  unworthiness  in  its  ol^ecL  The  sa- 
crifice of  this. attachment  could  be  yiekled  to  duty  and  to  reason;  but 
reason  nor  doty  could  never  fill  up  the  gloomy  aching  void  left  in  the 
heart  it  had  occupied  and  blessed.  To  Atsi  it  had  hitherto  been  hap- 
piiWBB  to  hyve^  even  without  aspiring  to  die  rapture  of  being  beloved; 
but  the  greatMSB  of  his  misfortune,  by  discovering  die  extent  of  hk 
faapss,  displayed  also  the  foUacy  of  this  sentiment  Iimleed  of  rsatiiv 
satisfied  in  the  silent  adoration  of  unrivalled  chams  and  virtuea,  even 
during  the  first  glow  of  passionate  admiration,  his  quiet,  contempla- 
tive,  and  domestic  mind,  stretching  beyond  the  fleecing  period  of  a 
brilliant  youth,  perceived  in  Monimia  a  creature  formed  te  dignify 
and  sweeten  every  stage  of 'life« — to  enliven  solitude^— and  to  emb^ 
liih  society^ — ^to  share  his  counsels,  as  well  as  to  refine  his  pleaRues^ — 
to  be  the  companion  of  his  undentanding,  as  well  m  the  object  of  his 
adniiation  and  tenderness.  In  her  he  had  fondly  imagined  the  per- 
fection of  female  excellence,^ — a  character  soft,  yet  firniy— juat,  dtough 
indulgent ;  which  exhibited  the  rare  union  of  amiable  aflectkm  and 
an  enlightened  understanding,  and  the  still  rarer  oombinatiaii  of 
gnoefiil  accomplishments,  perpetually  relieving  those  serious  duties, 
tifaose  place  they  were  never  permitted  to  usurp. 

His  acquaintance  with  Monimia  was  besides  the  most  brilliant  event 
of  hie  obscure  life.  During  that  short  year,  he  had  thought,  aid  felt, 
and  aiqoyed  more  than  in  all  those  which  had  preceded  it:  it  wm  the 
em  of  a  new  existence,  the  date  of  all  his  hopes  and  paigecit;  and 
that  existence  was  now  annihilated;  an  insuperable  barrier  wm 
placed  between  him  and  the  accomplishment  of  those  hopes. 

With  the  feelings  of  misery,  despair,  and  forlomness,  in  which  the 
£nt  weeks  of  his  illness  were  passed,  (and  which  indeed  foMtitntBd 
timt  iUnem,)  a  gender  sensation  of  soft  regret  ww  often  mingled,  and 
a  madmt  oonsciousnesB  of  vrorth  made  him  sometime  sigh,  **  Oh»  may 
aha  never  feel  how  happy  we  might  have  been !" 

About  this  time  letters  feom  Eleenalin,  announcing  the  happy  ^ 
tafalishment  of  Flora,  proved  more  exhilirating  to  his  dqjected  spirits, 
than  aU  the  cordials  prescribed  by  the  skill  of  his  physicisxw,  and  ad- 
miaistored  by  the  aflection  of  Pat  Leary.  On  the  evening  o£  that 
day  on  which  he  received  Uiese  letters,  he  went,  for  the  first  time,  to 
biaathe  the  fresh  air  at  the  door  of  his  tent  How  reviving,  after 
sickness,  is  the  first  sight  of  the  blue  heavens*  the  green  earth,  and 
dw  fint  brtath  of  that  mild  breeie  which  seems  the  spirit  of  relum- 
ing health !— .For  a  moment  Norman  forgot  his  sorrows ;  and  when 
I^umnood  eame  hastily  forward,  exclaimhig,  "  Mooro !  hfoora  is  eome 
to  review  usi"  he  felt  that  somediing  stiU  had  power  to  impel  the 
laofuid  pttlsea  of  his  drooping  heart  After  congratulating  NonDaii 
oil  his  amended  looks,  Captain  Drummond  more  leisurely  infomed 
him  that,  before  tlie  anny  assembled  there  went  into  quartets,  a  grand 
military  spectacle  was  to  be  exhibited,  atwhidi  the  iUustrioua  soldier 
he  had  mentioned  was  to  be  present  ^Tou  must  make  haste  to  be 
vveD,**  added  he,  "  I  would  break  my  heart  if  you  were  not  to  see 
him.  Fol  my  own  part,  I  oould  fall  dovm  and  wonhiphim;  a 
Seotehman  too  f—we  are  all  citkent  of  the  vrorld,  you  know,  but  we 
are  aien  of  Scotland.  I  would  not  love  you  if  you  did  not  feel  that 
distinction."— >* Then  continue  to  love  me,  for  I  do  f^l  it;  and 
yav  admiration  of  our  illustrious  countrymen  can  never  oatrtrip  mine." 
Drummond  contrived  to  send  Leaiy  away:  and  dien  proceeded. 
^IhateabattarncMnforlovingyQQ;Ihav«thdCQBrfbrlorpo«iog  1 


out  upon  fou  all  ny  ovm  veiatkma.  People  htTo  hittierto  talked  o^ 
the  obstinacy  of  a  mule— but  the  obstinacy  of  a  man  who  was  so 
long  a  subaltern  that  he  is  unfit  for  a'field-oflScer,  and  yet  was  made 
one*-eo  k»g  abachelor  that  he  is  unfit  for  a  husband,  yet  became  one 
-*-eo  long  a  fetlier,  that  he  knows  not  how  to  part  widi  his  righto  to  a 
son-in-law-^heat  it  all  to  n>thing.  The  unreasonable  old  man  talks 
of  sending  Mary  home  to  the  H^hlands.  Do  advise  me  to  run  away 
with  her.  Gordon  has  set  us  a  good  example."  Norman  complained 
of  sudden  faintness,  and  his  frank  friend  apologizing  for  occupying  his 
attention  so  much,  assisted  him  to  his  couch,  and  withdrew.  For  a 
moment  this  information  seemed  a  new  wretchedness ;  and  Nonnan, 
surprised  at  his  own  sensations,  with  a  degree  of  sel^contempt,  felt 
that  he  bad  sdll  been  the  dupe  of  a  wild,  unaccountable  hope.  This 
consummation  of  fate,  vi^as,  on  the  whole,  salutary ;  and,  after  a  few 
hours  of  exquisito  sufiering,,he  brought  his  mind  to  the  oontemplatkn 
of  Monimia,  the  vrife  of  Sir  ArchibaM  Gordon.  "  One  other  night  to 
misery,"  sighed  he,  "  dien  back  to  the  duties  of  man — to  cares  and 
sofleringa  !'* 

He  rose  with  the  sun  of  the  next  morning ;  and,  while  Leary  prs- 
pored  his  coflee,  tremblingly  approached  the  liule  desk,  which  con- 
tained what  had  once  been  more  precious  than  a  prince's  ransom. 
The  fust  thing  he  SMt  was  a  dravring  of  the  cottage  of  Eleenalm, 
and  old  Moome  spinning  with  her  disttifif  in  its  pocrh.  It  had  been 
sketched  by  Afoohnia,  whUe  die  sat  in  her  skiff  in  die  bay  of  Lochoan. 
He  recollected  how  eamesdy  he  had  hung  over  her  whde  executii^ 
this  diawiiV— how  carefully  he  had  cut  her  pencil— and  how  happy 
the  possassion  of  the  picture  had  made  him.  "  I  must  keep  this  Sot 
her  dear  old  sake  it  represents,"  diought  he,  glad  of  this  excuse  to 
comply  with  a  secret  inclination.  Among  some  manuscript  music,  he 
had  fbund  a  song  in  the  handwriting  of  Monimia,  which  was  adapted 
to  a  fine  Highland  air.  These  circumstances,  and  an  idea  which, 
though  often  checked,  still  recurred,  gave  it  infinite  value  with  No^ 
man,  and  he  indulged  hihuelf  with  perusing  it  for  the  last  time. 

Though  Noraiao  durst  no  longer  think  that  the  verses  be  read  were 
o£  fritaU  tfiCefprtftrfton,  he  continued  to  gaze  on  the  characten  in 
which  they  were  traced,  lost  to  the  consciousness  of  every  surroan^ 
ing  objeot 

"  If  you  vrould  sufler  me  to  put  die  least  drop  in  if,**  said  Leaiy, 
stirring  up  the  ooflee,  he  had  scalded  bis  fingers  in  preparir^  it ;  **  it 
would  take  off  die  rawaass  of  this  cmdd  morning.  But  sore  the 
candle,  yau  were  in  aueh  hasto  for,  is  burnt  to  die  socket"  This 
remarii  recalled  Nonaaaa  to  recollection.  He  held  the  papers  he  had 
colleeted  to  the  ffaMies,snatohed  them  back  by  an  involunlary  impdse^ 
and  sighed  as  they  ky  a  heap  of  ashes.  Leary,  who  wtm  a  veiy 
shrewd  feUow,  watched  this  scene  with  much  interest,  while  he  pre- 
tended to  he  buy  widi  hk  own  aflaiis.  **  If  I  might  make  bouU,  I 
would  advise  you  not  to  sigh  so  deeply,"  said  he :  *'  my  mother,  poor 
soul !  used  to  say,  every  sigh  makes  a  drop  of  blood  fall  from  the  heart 
Now  it  stands  to  nMsn,  that  a  heart  always  bleeding  should  never  be 
wbole^"  Nofman  tried  to  reward  the  kindness  of  Fat  with  a  clles^ 
fol  mile,  yet  that  sanle  seemed  in  mockery  of  gaiety. 

But  his  small  success  in  recovering  tranquillity  did  not  relax  liis 
eflbrts.  He  busied  himself  all  the  morning  in  writing  to  Eleenalin 
and  Glefrfillian,  and  aflcrward  encouraged  the  jokes  of  Leary,  yrko 
knew  very  well  when  it  was  proper  to  speak,  though  he  sosMtiines 
fbigot  when  it  was  proper  to  have  done  speaking.  From  the  femiliar 
histories  of  Leary,  as  well  as  from  personal  observation,  Nonoaa 
gathered  many  particniais  respeodng  the  fine  country  he  now  inha- 
bited, whidi  were  very  iatereating  to  his  feelings,  though  roost  affiict- 
ing  to  his  heart.  And  in  Ireland  he  continued  to^fbid  many  aulgecli 
of  amaaamsnt  and  rsgret,  and  of  silent  unavailing  pity. 

Meanwhile,  time  and  reaolutiao  gradually  ad\'anced  his  reoovsry. 
He  had  a  strong  desire  to  sse  the  hero  of  his  imaginatkm,  and  tlus 
wwh  abneai  accomplished  itself.  Every  soldier  looked  forward  with 
impatience  for  that  day  whirii  was  to  invest  him  with  a  kind  of  re- 
flected importance.  At  length  it  arrived ;  and  the  officers,  aealoos 
for  the  honour  of  their  respective  corps,  led  their  wldiets  to  the  field 
with  mingled  pride  and  trembling. 

The  troops  for  thirty  miles  round  bad  assembled  in  one  spot,  and 
an  unmense  crowd  of  spectators  vrere  collected  to  witness  this  mag- 
nificent "  rehearsal  of  murder."  On  every  side  a  gay  throng  vrooed 
die  eye  of  Nonnan,  who  sighed  at  die  recoUectiflOi  of  die  enthiiBiwm 
splendid  array  would  have  inspired  before 


"ThaiVfat  had  daamyed  hia  paradise.*' 

Ilia  gaaaitl  aflieem  had  net  yet  autered  die  field,  and  his  eye  cars- 
leasly  wandered  feom  one  group  to  another.  Dismissing  the  cares 
with  the  bauMSB  of  lift,  dto  holiday-fhce  of  every  lighiiiearted  Irish- 
man vras  brigfaltnad  vrith  animatioQ  and  smiles,  and  the  bosoas  of 
Norman  caught  the  kindly  influence ;  for  the  social  principle  still 
flourished  dises^  and  a  g^eam  of  sunshine  was  sufficient  to  revive  its 
droopii^  blosaons.  The  scene  he  beheld  was  one  in  which  all  ranks 
had  a  cobmbuia  interest  for  who  so  debased  as  not  to  share  in 
the  gloiy  of  his  oountiy,  and  who  so  exalted  as  ix)t  to  feel  that  his 
fiighest  boast  is  to  be  celled  her  wn.  The  eye  of  Norman  following 
the  dimipation  of  his  mind,  wandered  from  the  dignified  military 
chief  to  the  huaUa  patriot— flom  die  fimtastic  votary  of  foshion  to 
die  pale  mechanic— or  dke  sprightly  maidan,  who^  having  obtained  an 
hoor'a  rstfito  iwi  toil,  Mfflad  oirt  tan  dw  dow  noiks  the.ftvovad 
niUtary  henk 
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Ina  few  mixmtes  General  Moore  and  hii  cteff  galloped  into  tha 
ileld.  tt  was  not  the  portrait  which  &ncy  had  drawn  that  the  anzioua 
eye  of  Norman  now  contemplated*  and  for  a  moment  deranged  his 
ideas.  Bat  it  was  the  first  soldier  of  his  comitry  who  stood  before 
him,  with  that  visible  though  subdued  greatnesB,  which  so  truly 
shadowed  forth  the  character  of  that  illostrious  individual,  who  to  a 
Roman  ipirit  added  an  English  heart 

The  mind  of  Norman  was  again  kindled  by  the  sparkles  of  his 
original  enthusiasm,  agreeably  absorbed  in  the  complicated  business 
of  the  day,  when  a  splendid  open  carriage  was  seen  aidvancing  bejrond 
the  opposite  line.  Sir  Archibald  Gordon  galloped  up  to  meet  it  The 
line  broke— 4he  party  alighted — and  Monimia  was  inclosed  in  the 
centre.  Ah !  it  was  no  delusion !  It  was  the  Monimia  Norman  had 
loved  and  lost,  who  now  unconsciously  passed  him  so  closely,  that  her 
robe  brushed  his  clothes  {  while  his  palpitating  heart  still  confessed 
her  undiminished  power. 

Monimia  was  accompanied  by  a  numerous  party  of  ladies ;  she 
leaned  on  the  arm  of  an  officer,  and  in  her  hand  led  Mary  FitzconnaL 
The  party  halted  a  few  paces  from  the  spot  on  which  Norman  was 
standing,  resting  on  his  arms.  In  compliment  to  the  day,  or  rather  to 
the  officers,  the  ladies  wore  a  sort  of  military  costume  ;  Monimia  alone 
preserved  the  habit  and  delicacy  of  her  sex.  She  appeared  like  the 
gallant  Henry  IV.  surrounded  by  his  decorated  eourtiers,  conspicuous 
only  by  superior  beauty  and  nuyesty.  Yet,  as  a  tribute  fo  national 
valour,  she  wore  the  bonnet  of  Scotland — a  golden  button  fiistened  a 
plume  of  snowy  feathers  among  ita  velvet  folds— a  golden  broach 
&stened  the  mantilla  of  pUid  silk  above  her  white  dross  and  that 
silk  was  the  chequer  of  Clan-Albin. 

Monimia  appeared  more  gay,  more  brilliantly  beautiful  than  Nor- 
man had  ever  beheld  her.  The  soA  invidious  boahfulnesi  which 
used  to  steal  over  her  features  in  the  solitudes  of  Glen-Albin,  was 
exchanged  for  that  decided  air  of  high  iashion  which  enabled  her  to 
converse  and  to  smile  with  her  companions  with  blushing  dignity,  as 
if  her  proper  sphere  were  here  where  every  eye  was  fixed  upon  her. 

It  is  acarcely  possible  to  imagine  situations  more  opposite  than 
those  of  Norman  and  Monimia  on  this  eventful  day.  When  he  first 
beheld  her,  a  joyous  welcoming  smile  for  a  moment  played  over  his 
emaciated  features;  but  with  the  recollection  of  the  succeeding  minute 
he  shrunk  behind  his  companions,  pale,  spiritless,  and  broken-hearted, 
and  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  Yet  not  for  a  moment  could  his 
eye  wander  from  the  lovely  ol;|)ect,  which  fiMcinated  to  destroy.  If 
she  moved  as  if  to  approach  towards  the  spot  where  he  stood,  Oie  in- 
creased pulsation  of  his  heart  announced  his  proximity  to  the  ol^t 
which  impelled  aH  its  movements.  Onee  the  soft  melody  of  her 
voice  fell  oo  hia  ear,  and  recalled  those  sensations  of  rapturous  delight, 
which  can  only  be  distinctly  recollected  when  they  are  renewed. 

Norman  had  remained  a  considerable  time  in  diis  tantalizing 
situaticD,  when  Luath,  hia  wolfmog,  which  he  bad  lost  more  than  a 
year  before,  suddenly  sprang  upon  him,  kiading  him  with  caresses, 
and  howling  with  extravagant  joy.  A  chain  which  the  animal  dragged 
afler  him,  showed  that  he  had  Inuken  loose  from  confinement  This 
meeting  powerfully  afiected  the  heart  of  Norman,  and  tears  filled  his 
eyes  as  he  cordially  returned  the  kindneai  of  his  fiiilhful  friends— 
"Poor  Luath,  you  have  not  foigotten  me,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  of  soft 
reproach,  reproach  that  was  unheeded.  A  servant,  in  the  liveiy  of 
Sir  Archibald  Gordon,  advanced  to  r^laim  the  fugitive ;  and  so  power- 
ful is  the  habit  of  obedience,  that  the  dog  at  first  obeyed  the  caU« 

But  this  was  to  Luath,  a  day  of  adventures;  for  at  the  next  step  be 
met  Mary  Fitzoonnal,  wbo  for  a  moment  had  lost  her  party.  Luath 
speedily  recollected  his  play-mate,  and  ^their  joy  at  meeting  was  mu- 
tual and  fervent.  AgainlLuath  forgot  his  keeper,  he  ran  back  towards 
his  master;  Mary  bounded  afler  him,  and  with  a  scream  of  surprise 
and  transport,  clasped  the  knees  of  Norman.  He  hung  over  this 
warm-hearted  child  in  an  agony  of  tenderness,  unable  to  answer  all 
her  foad  and  hurried  questions;  Pat  Leary  at  lengtfar  eminded  him 
how  much  such  behaviour  was  at  variance  with  the  etiquette  of  the 
moment,  and  he  gently  tried  to  dismiss  her^— ''Surely  you  will  come 
with  me.  My  mother  will  be  so  happy  to  see  you;  though  you  never 
answered  my  letters,  she  will  love  me  so  for  finding  you  oat;  and 
lAiath  and  Hugh — where  is  Hugh  ?  Oh,  we  love  you  all  in  our  hearts ! 
You  must  come  to  the  ball.  Sir  Archibald  will  be  there,  but  we 
don't  love  him,  with  his  ugly  eyes ;  you  used  always  to  dance  with 
my  mother."  While  Norman  listened  to  the  prattle  of  the  child, 
Leary  exclaimed,  "I'll  be  hanged  if  there  be  not  the  lady  you  burnt 
the  other  morning ;  her  picture  it  was  I  mane."  Monimia  was  seeking 
her  little  charge,  somewhat  astonished  to  see  her  convening  so  intn 
mately  with  a  soldier.  Something  in  the  fi^pire,  and  in  the  air  of 
the  head  which  bended  over  Mary,  attracted  her  attention.  She  ad- 
vanced as  rapidly  as  her  trend>ling  hmfaa  could  bear  her;  she  stood 
opposite  tQ  Nonaan,  Luath  wm  fawning  at  her  feet  "Can  it  be 
possibler*  He  looked  up  and  saw  the  hand,  invohmtarily  stretched 
towards  him  in  eager  transport,  and  the  lovely  bludiing  oonnlenance, 
beaming  with.Jts  wonted  sweetness,  sensibility  and  opefrhearted 
kindness.  It  was  the  Monimia  of  Glen-AIbm,  the  Monimia  he  loved ! 
"Can  it  be  possible  I"  she  again  exckiimed,"is  Lady  Augusta  well? 
Ah,  why  do  I  see  you  thnsf  With  the  sueoeeding  moment  the 
oolour  faded  from  her  cheeks;  she  felt  all  the  delicacies  of  her  sitoa* 
tion,  and  taking  the  hand  of  Maiy  attempted  to  go  away,  befoie  one 
of  her  questioiis  had  been  aiwwered.  "  The  lady  is  now  quite  well," 
aud  NonsMn  at  lai^,  "  and  I  ai»— but  thisienD  pboeT'— ^Oh»Do! 
Aia  in  a»  plaoe^"  added  Mooimia^  and  they  both  koMi  hMtily  looid 


on  every  handi  and  when  their  eyes  met,Bhe  tegoldedhim  withalook 
of  tenderness  so  anxious,  of  pity  so  soft!  and  moved  forward  abwly 
and  reluctantly.  "Ifl  might  make  so  £otiU,  my  lady  as  toox  if  this  yooBg 
Miss's  name  is  not  Fitzconnelt"  said  Leery;  and  Monimia,  tumilig 
round,  replied  in  the  afiirmative,  and  eagerly  inquired  if  he  knew 
any  thing  of  her  relatwnsl  "Perhaps  I  do,  and  perhaps  I  do  not,** 
answed  Leary;  "but  there  comes  a  gentleman  that  should,  for  ha  WM 
at  die  burning  of  her  father's  house."  This  was  Sir  Archibald  Gofw 
don,  who  advanced,  pale  with  anger,  while  his  aunffollowed,  as  fblt 
as  excessive  embon^point,  and  a  military  riding  habit  would  permits— 
A  single  glance  of  her  experienced  eye  sufficed. to  compmheiid  tha 
whole  scene.  "  Oh  fie,  fie  Mary,  to  trouble  Mrs.  Montague.  But 
come,  my  dear,"  and  she  took  the  arm  of  Monimia,  "the  cartiaga  is 
drawn  up." 

"I  have  sumo  hopes.  Madam,"  faultered  Monimia,  "of  discovering 
the  relations  of  my  little  Mary."  "  Indeed  !*  exdaimed  Lady  Gofdod, 
secretly  admiring  what  she  foncied  a  trick  of  the  moment.  "Ladiea, 
ladies,"  cried  Sir  Archibald,  "  I  shall  be  forced  to  remind  you  that 
the  men  are  under  arms.  Discoveries,  ef  wkatefBer  kimd,  ouitt  ba  da- 
ferred  for  the  present" 

"  Oh,  tyrant !"  smiled  out  I^dy  Gordon.  "  Well,  my  dear,  we  miHl 
just  yield  to  military  despotism." 

"  A  minute  will  tell  all  I  have  to  tell,"  said  Leaiy  >-^  Phelim 
Bourke,  of  his  honour's  own  regiment  that  was,  was  her  cousin-geiinail, 
which  need  be  no  disparagement  to  her,  nor  to  any  lady  in  the  whola 
kingdom,  for  better  blood  is  not  in  it,  though  he  lies  under  the  sea  tha 
day."  "The  countenance  of  Gordon  became  livid  with  mingled  raga 
and  horror;  his  teeth  almost  chattered  in  his  heed;  yet  at  tha  very 
moment  in  which  he  felt  the  agonies  of  remorse  for  the  fateof  Bonrka, 
it  seemed  as  if  he  would  willingly  have  consigned  Leary  to  dia 
same  sofifering.  A  numerous  party  were  now  attracted  to  this  spot, 
and  Lady  Gordon  found  it  impossible  to  get  away ;  though  Monimia, 
wbo  fiincied  every  eye  riveted  on  herseli^  was  equally  anxious  to  ba 
gone. 

The  man  to  whose  charge  the  wolf-dog  had  been  committed,  now 
tremblingly  approached ;  and  when  about  to  lead  it  a^hiy,  began  lo 
apokgize  to  his  master,  while  the  gentlemen  around  joined  in  admira* 
tion  of  the  fiir-fomed  Sirwaroffi  "  "TSs  Luath  he  is  called,"  said  Iha 
child,  who  caressed  her  old  friend,  "  Mr.  Maoalbin's  Luath/' 

The  presence  of  Monimia  bridled  the  fierce  anger  of  Sir  AfdiibaM, 
and  subdued  the  resenOnent  of  Nortnan ;  but  when  the  dog  was  again 
to  be  led  away,  the  latter  snatched  the  chain'from  the  servant,  and 
calling  to  a  hul,  who  stood  at  a  small  distsnce,  placed  it  in  his  hand 
with  an  air  of  haughty  resolution,  and  said  aloud, "  David,  yon  will 
keep  this  dog,  till  I  claim  him  finm  you." 

The  pale  cheek,  quivering  lip,  and  restless  eye  of  Mooima  now 
evinced,  that  the  self  possession  which  Ae  enjoyed  in  tha  midst  of 
thousands,  to  whom  she  felt  indifibrent,  could  be  put  to  flight  by  tha 
sudden  view  of  a  single  ol^ect  interesting  to  her  afifoctkms.  She  saw 
the  looks  which  the  angry  rivds  darted  on  each  other,  with  dreadihl 
apprehension;  and  as  the  only  means  of  withdrawing  Sir  Archibald, 
prevailed  with  henelf  to  request  that  he  would  attend  her  to  die 
carriage.  He  led  her  away  in  triumph;  the  party  followed,  soma 
speaking  of  the  dog,  some  of  the  lady,  and  soma  of  the  young  soldier, 
who  was  again  left  alone  and  hopeless. 

It  was  some  hours  before  the  mind  of  Norman  cmeigad  fhsm  tiw 
tumoltoous  and  bewiUered.  state  into  which  it  had  been  thrown  by 
the  late  abrupt  interview.  He  had  then  seen  Monimia!  She  wat 
probably  in  his  neighbourhood ;  he  might  again  see  her  $  she  waft  still 
unmarried,  and  looked  as  i$«-Norman  durst  not  define  that  look.  This, 
however,  was  but  the  bright  side  of  the  picture.  He  had  been  ree- 
cued  fiom  the  torpor  of  settled  despair,  only  to  be  agitated  by  tlfit 
fluctuations  of  hope,  and  the  still  worse  tortures  of  suspense,  or  that 
bitter  feeling  which  followed  the  comparison  of  their  relative  situations ; 
she,  great,  powerful,  distinguished-^himself  poor,  insulted,  unknown, 
without  a  place  in  society,  or  a  name  he  could  claim  as  his  own^-— 
This  last  humiliating  consideration  perpetually  banished  the  wild 
schemes  h^  was  ever  forming  of  seeing  her  hut  oneet  and 
his  presumptuous  love  and  merited  unhappinesB. 

When  the  review  was  ended,  he  sought  Pat  Leary,  and  heard  the 
disastrous  story  of  FitHxmnal.  It  was  a  tale,  to  which  Irish  arnials 
aflbrd  but  too  many  parallels,  of  a  people  treated  as  slaves,  and 
punished  because  they  then  ceased  to  act  like  men.  Several  indl« 
viduals  of  this  misled  and  luifortnnate  fiunily,  had  terminated  a 
tumultuous  life  by  a  violent  death;  but  the  father  of  Mary  had  been 
exiled  tD'Gennany,  and  was  now  supposed  to  be  living  somewhere  in 
France. 

Next  day  Leary  was  summoned  to  attend  Lady  Gordon,  who  deemed 
it  neccsnry  to  hear  the  amount  of  his  information,  as  the  best  mode 
of  preventing  it  from  being  more  diffiise  than  she  wished. 

This  message  was  no  sooner  received,  than  Jicary,  pfotid  to  hara 
somethmg  to  oonnnunicata,  hastened  to  his  former  patient  "Did  yon 
hear  she  sent  for  me,  the  ctdd  one  it  was?  They  are  all  entir# 
living  at  the  lodge ;  see  ya,  yonder  down  the  shore,  and  acroaft  th* 
bay."  Norman  perceived  a  gentleman's  seat  about  six  miles  oC 
which  at  sunset,  he  often  looked  to  as  a  beautiftal  f<»tare  in  the 
landscape.  Leary  hung  on  a  few  minutes,  and  added,  "  If  you  had 
any  word  of  any  kind  at  all,  I  would  be  proud  of  bearing  it"  "  I 
have  nothing  to  say,"  replied  Norman,  colouring,  "  but  if  your  little 
eouutrywooaan  i emembers  me,  give  her  my  love." 
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toides  impatMnce  ibr  the  ratun  of  Lesry ;  be  wns  oocomfMnied  by  i 
lus  dog.  Gray  twilight  came  wAly  on,  the  wind  rose  with  the  in-  | 
creasing  tide,  and  heavy,  though  nhori  ahowen  of  min  swept  across  the 
sky.  Heedless  of  the  rahi,  he  still  walked  on>  starting  at  every  sound, 
and  fancying  every  rock  the  advancing  figure  of  Pat  Leary.  He  was 
about  two  miles  distant  from  the  camp,  when  he  was  suddenly 
aiarmed  by  the  shrieks  of  a  female.  No  sound  could  convey  so  quick 
an  impulse  to  the  heart  of  Norman.  He  darted  across  a  ledge  of 
■ocks  which  divided  htm  tnm  the  spot  whence  the  voice  proceeded ; 
and,  by  the  remaining  light,  perceived  Sir  Archibald  grasping  a  young 
iwomon  in  his  arras,  while  she  wildly  screamed  and  struggled  to  dis- 
engage heneU 

''Call  on  yeiir  Bourke  now,  you  devil,"  said  the  intoxicated  ruffian, 
more  bent  ou  gratifying  his  diabolical  revenge  than  the  fury  he  was 
jdeoaed  to  «all  love.     If  any  thing  could  haVc  increased  the  just  in- 
dignaUon  of  Norman,  it  was  this  brutal  sarcasm ;  and  it  required  but 
«  ^^l  efiurt  from  a  manly  arm,  nerved  by  a  good  cause,  to  extricate 
<be  trembling  girl  from  her  furious  insulter.     She  fled  precipitately, 
in  the  strong  uesnse  of  personal  danger,  forgetting  even  him  who  came 
to  her  rescue ;  and  the  baffled  hero  directed  his  rage,  and  the  sword 
he  disgraced,  to  the  bosom  of  the  onamied  but  daring  intruder.   With 
alertness  peculiar  to  himself,  Norman  warded  off  the  thrust,  till  a   ' 
aecood  and  a  third  attempt,  at  which  the  point  of  the  sword  entered 
his  arm,  compelled  him.  to  close  with  this  hero,  and  to  wrest  a  danger- 
ous weapon  from  an  arm  so  unworthy  of  an  honourable  trust.   While 
(hey  struggled  together,  the  wolf-dog  sprung  at  the  throat  of  the  baro- 
net, and,  but  for  the  active  generosity  of  Norman,  another  minute 
would  forever  have  terminated  his  achievements  in  war  and  gallantly. 
While  Norman  quieted  the  infuriated  dog.  Sir  Archibald  recovered 
bis  swoid,  and  in  the  frenzy  of  revenge,  losing  even  the  sense  of  per- 
aonal  danger,  again  attempted  to  lodge  it  in  the  body  of  his  enemy. 
Jlkgain  Norman  caught  the  naked  weapon,  and  dexterously  wrenched 
it  from  the  baronet,  who  fell  on  his  knees  as  he  struggled  to  retain  it, 
and,  in  the  fury  of  unmanly  rage,  applied  his  teeth  to  the  presumptuous 
hand  that  arretted  him.     A  deep  blush  stained  the  cheek  of  Norman, 
at  an  act  so  humiliating  to  the  dignity  of  man.     "Despicable  cow- 
ard !'*  cried  he,  "  since  nature  has  furnished  you  with  fiings  to  defend 
your  contemptible  existence,  why  should  you  disgrace  the  weapon  of 
«  man  of  honour,'*  and  he  hurled  the  sword  along  the  shore,  where  it 
ttfiivec^  to  pieces  among  the  shingle. 

He  then  called  his  dog,  bound  a  handkerchief  round  his  bleeding  arm, 
and  departed.  Advancing  a  little  way,  he  overlook  Dora  Tracey,  whose 
anxiety  for  her  deliverer  increased,  as  her  personal  fean  abated.  At 
one  period,  this  girl  had  shown  abundance  of  rustic  coquetry  in  her 
behaviour  to  her  great  admirer.  Sir  Archibald,  and  her  gallant  lover, 
Phelim  Bourke ;  but  from  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  generosity  of  a 
female  nature,  made  her  regard  his  destroyer  with  warm  and  un- 
ch'angeable  aversion.  Norman  kindly  drew  her  arm  within  his  own, 
and  ofl&red  to  convey  her  to  the  protection  of  her  father.  By  the  way, 
ahe  informed  him  tliat  she  had  been  picking  up  shells  on  the  beach  for 
Miss  Grant ;  darkness  had  come  on  before  she  was  aware,  and  as  she 
4fvas  hastening  homeward,  Sir  Archibcdd  had  overtaken  her  as  he  re- 
turned from  the  lodge. 

The  guards  were  pacing  their  nightly  rounds  before  Norman  and 
his  companion  reached  the  camp,  at  the  skirts  of  which  they  were 
met  by  Captain  Drummond.  Had  the  figure  of  Norman  been  easily 
*  mistaken,  the  deep  shade  which  invested  every  object  might  have 
prevented  recognition,  which  he  anxiously  wished.  But  this  was  im- 
pn8sik>le,  for  his  gay  friend  was  at  least  as  desirous  of  making  a  dis> 
oovery  as  he  was  of  passing  unknown.  Af\er  a  long  whistle,  he  sung 
out,  **  Oh  ho,  is  it  so  ?'* — ^and  then  pompously  repeated  in  French,  from 
the  celebrated  letter  of  the  corporal :  **  Senliment  is  nothing  without 
love,  and  love  is  nothing  without  geniimeTit** 

**l  was  gathering  shells  for  Miss  Grant,"  said  Dora.  "And  Mr. 
Macalhin  was  helping  you,  no  doubt,"  added  Drummond  sarcastically; 
**  but,  as  I  presume  you  have  done  for  the  nighr,  suppose  you  go  awny 
and  leave  me  to  convey  him  home.  And  look  ye,  there  is  old  Tracey, 
and  who  knows  if  he  approves  of  shell-gnihering."  Drummond  laid 
his  hand  on  the  arm  of  Norman,  as  if  to  draw  him  away,  but  feelifig 
it  wot  and  seeing  the  handkerchief,  he  started  back,  exclaiming, 
*'  Good  God,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  This  question  was  answered  by 
Dora,  who,  throwing  herself  into  the  arms  of  her  father,  burst  into 
tears,  and  in  n  few  incoherent  words,  though  of  powerful  interest  to 
the  heart  of  a  parent,  and  a  soldier,  expbined  her  adventure,  or  rather 
the  part  which  Norman  had  taken  in  it. 

"And  you  luvo  fought  that  brute?  You  are  wounded T*  cried 
Drummond ;  "  hero  is  a  tent,  for  God's  sake  come  hither."  "  I  have 
not  fought,  I  am  not  wounded,  compose  yourself  my  dear  friend," 
replied  Norman,  smiling  at  his  warmth.  With  the  vehement  resent- 
ment of  an  honest,  though  untamed  spirit,  old  Tracey  poured  forth 
curses,  both  loud  and  deep,  on  the  brutal  wretch  who  had  insulted  his 
child;  but  prone  to  kindness,  his  feelings  soon  flowed  in  a  mora 
hum  anized  channel,  and  he  silently  wrung  the  hand  of  her  preserver; 
for  hough  language  could  strongly  express  his  hate,  it  suidL. beneath 
the  more  powerful  feeling  of  his  gratitude. 

Notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  and  entreaties  of  Norman, 
Drummond  went  in  search  of  a  surgeon.  "  I  am  truly  ashamed  of 
troubling  you,  Sir,  every  time  I  bleed  my  finger, "  said  Norman,  while 
the  siugeon  in  obedience  to  Drummond,  uncovered  the  arm.  "  A 
sword  womid  I"  cried  the  other  in  surprise.  '*  Aye,  don't  fail  to  mark 
t^t  I  pray  yoQ,"  said. Capt^  Drummond;  *< and  all  about  it;  how 


many  inehea  below  the  elbow,  how  wide,  and  how  deep,  and  all  tho 
rest  of  it.     It  won't  end  here,  1  promise  you." 

While  he  still  spoke,  several  gentlemen  ran  info  the  tent  eagerly 
inquiring  what  had  happehed.  "  Sir  Archibald  has  come  to  the  guard 
without  hat  or  sword,"  cried  they,  "  denoimcing  Macalbin  and  hia 
dog.    Here  is  the  guard !" 

The  surgeon  was  permitted  to  finish  his  business  before  the  party 
seized  their  prisoner,  who  betrayed  neither  uneasiness  nor  embarraas- 
ment.  To  the  numerous  inquiries  of  his  acquaintance,  he  calmly,  but 
steadily  replied,  "  I  will  leave  Sir  Archibald  to  tell  his  own  story.*' 
"Poh!  nevermind!"  said  one,  piqued  at  the  disappointment  of  hia 
curiosity,  "  let  us  go  and  finish  our  game.'*  There's  Dora  Tracey 
weeping  without ;  it  is  only  the  second  edition  of  Phelim  Bourke." 
The  officera  withdrew  to  interrogate  Dora. 

When  Tracey,  his  daughter,  and  Captain  Drummond  had  seen  Nor- 
man lodged  in  the  apartment  which  had  lately  been  occupied  by 
Bourke,  they  went  together  to  the  house  of  Colonel  Grant.  The  Co- 
lonel was  certainly  very  much  grieved  at  the  intelligence  he  received ; 
but  it  was  his  temper  never  to  feel  sorrow  unaccompanied  by  anger, 
and  he  now  cursed  his  daughter  for  wanting  shells,  Dora  for  gather- 
ing them.  Sir  Archibald  for  a  brute,  Norman  for  a  hot-headed  fool, 
and,  finally,  himself  for  the  most  unfortunate  man  that  ever  existed. 
The  girls  wept  together ;  and  Drummond  and  old  Tracey  patiently 
waited  till  the  first  whirlwind  of  his  wrath  had  blowA  over. 

In  the  midnight  silence  of  his  prison,  Norman  had  abundant  leisure 
to  review  his  situation,  and  he  did  so  Ivithout  either  fear  or  anxiety. 
In  his  late  conduct  he  felt  nothing  to  regret,  he  trusted  in  his  inno- 
cence, and  in  that  innate  sense  of  justice,  which  neither  interest  nor 
habit  can  banish  from  the  bosom  of  man. 

The  rapid  flow  of  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  solitary  prisoner,  accord- 
ed ill  with  the  lazy  pace  of  time.  When  he  had  walked  through  his 
vast  and  dreary  prison  for  about  an  hour,  he  fancied  the  night  very 
far  advanced,  and  laid  himself  on  the  humid  straw,  (last  used  by  the 
unfortunate  Bourke,)  to  obtain  a  short  repose.  He  at  length  fell  into 
a  broken  uneasy  slumber,  haunted  by  indistinct  visions  of  Lady  Au- 
gusta and  Monimia ;  and  of  Hugh,  whom  he  fancied  he  heard  moon- 
ing in  anguish,  without  the  power  of  aiding. 

It  was  the  real  voice  of  the  Piper  which  fell  on  his  sleeping  ear, 
and  mingled  with  images  of  fancy.  Poor  Hugh  had  taken  ad\-antage 
of  the  harvest-moon,  io  perform  on  this  day  a  double  march,  in  order 
to  gratify  himself,  and  surprise  his  young  friend.  Hugh  had  walked 
nearly  eighty  miles,  and  when  he  reached  the  camp  the  midnight 
guard  had  been  relieved.  Forgetting  previous  fatigue,  his  spirits 
became  uncommonly  high,  as  the  strengthening  moonlight  discovered 
the  white  tents  in  the  distance,  and  with  all  the  spring  and  alacrity  of 
his  cheery  temper,  he  hastened  on,  concerting  fond  and  jocular  thiiigs 
which  he  intended  to  say  to  "  Arm." 

The  disappointment  and  anguish  of  this  fkiihful  creature,  when  he 
learned  that  Nommo  was  in  confinement,  admits  of  no  description, 
and  his  doleful  wailings  as  he  sat  on  the  broad  stone  steps  of  the  pri- 
son, were  so  true  to  the  genuine  feelings  of  nature,  that  the  obdnnte 
guards  melted  at  their  touching  expression,  and  began  to  find  the 
dormant  sympathies  of  humanity  stirring  in  their  bosoms ;  and  as  they 
paced  the  little  allotted  space  before  the  prison  door,  they  still  return- 
ed to  comfort  him. 

Next  morning,  when  Norman  approached  his  narrow  grated  case- 
ment, he  started  back  at  8c*eing  Hugh  and  Luaih  seated  together,  ssd 
the  eyes  uf  both  mournfully  fixed  on  the  bera  of  his  prison ;  he  stretch- 
ed out  his  arms  with  an  exclamation  or  delight,  prevailed  with  the 
guards  to  admit  them,  and,  in  the  next  minute  hugged  tho  Piper  to  his 
bosom. 

It  was  to  tho  address  of  Miss  Sinclair,  that  Monimia  owed  her  pre- 
sent residence  in  the  family  of  her  paternal  uncle.  Lord  Glanville.  In 
sending  Monimia  from  the  Highlands,  that  lady  hod  the  double  mo> 
tivo  of  forwarding  her  own  design  on  Mcmtague,  ond  of  thwarting  the 
favourite  scheme  of  her  former  patroness.  She  contrived  to  apprise 
the  Glanville  family  of  the  suspected  fortune,  and  the  aflair  was  con- 
cluded. Lord  Glanville  felt  it  his  duty  to  protect,  and  "  properly  bring 
forward"  his  brother's  child; his  lady  made  no  materiid  obgeciion, and 
very  polite  letters  summoned  Monimia  to  England. 

"rhe  A>to  Inns,  as  the  house  of  Macpheison  was  called,  was  the 
post-office  of  Glen-Albin,  and  of  the  surrounding  country.     No  one 
was  quicker  at  apprehending  an  obscure  hint  than  its  owner;  and 
when  Lady  Gordon  suggested  the  expcdiencyof  enclosing  every  letter 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Montague  under  cover  to  Sir  Archibald,  (by  way  of 
saving  .expense,  as  lie  represented  a  borough,)  Macpherton  bowed  very 
low.     "  I  suppoi«e  f  oor  Lady  Augusta  finds  difficulty  enough  in  livii:g 
on  her  lunow  income.     So  you  may  send  mny  l^tten  for  her,  or  her 
family,  in  the  same  vray,  and  I  shall  make  Sir  Archibald  return  ibem 
with  a  frank.     But  this  must  on  no  account  be  mentioned  <  I  would 
not  for  the  wxirld  hurt  her  feelings."    Macpheiron  bowed  lower  than 
before,  and  would  have  complimented  her  ladyship  on  her  delicate 
and  considerate  goodness ;  but,  though  she  sometimes  submitted  to 
temporize  with  her  own  conscience  herself,  she  resented  similar  free- 
dom in  others,  and  her  rising  frown  produced  a  silent  acquiescence. 
"  If  >*our  ladyship,  before  going  would  just  have  the  goodness  to  men* 
tion  the  lease  of  Loonbane  to  his  honour,  as  I  paid  the  graswrn^  and  in 

the  hurry "    "  I  shall  not  forget,"  interrupted  Lady  Gordon.  **  so, 

good  b'ye,  Duncan,  look  to  your  master's  interests  till  we  return."— » 
Macpberson  began  a  fawning  speech,  but  her  landychip  soemed  in 
haste.  He  bowed,  oa  he  slid  backwards  to  the  door.  **  Soidid  wwtch  V* 
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ezdaimed  ber  ladyship ;  "  and  Gordon  is  taking  grastitmi,  and  letting 
his  land  for  half  its  value.    Well !  patience.*' 

Lady  Gordon  was  too  good  a  p^itician  at  once  to  prevent  all  cor- 
respondence between  friends  so  devoted  as  Monimia  and  the  lonely 
idandors.  The  correspondence  began  with  much  animati<m ;  it  became 
more  irregular,  at  last  suddenly  died  away.  Lady  Augusta  at  length 
began  to  suspect  that  her  highly  giiled  young  friend  was  not  superior 
to  the  usual  caprice  of  her  age ;  and  Monimia,  her  women's  lieart  torn 
with  contending  feelings,  feared  that  her  friend  w^  but  too  wise,  too 
firm,  loo  exempt  irom  human  frailties  herself  to  pardon  them  in  others. 
Jealous  pride,  and  alarmed  delicacy,  were  quickly  roused  to  combat 
her  lurking  weaknesses.  **  Cruel  Lady  Augusta !"  thought  she,  *'  I 
^wiil  take  the  lesson  you  set  roe.  I  will  convince  even  you,  that  it 
was  not  necessary  first  to  soothe  me  in  my  folly,  and  then  to  wean  me 
from  its  indulgence.  Since  you  think  it  proper  that  the  hope  you 
once  encouraged  should  now  be  renounced,  shall  I  be  mean  enough  to 
feel  any  difiiculty  in  (earing  it  from  my  heart  ?" 

Monimia  tried  to  combat  her  luckless  partiality;  but,  unhappily, 
more  in  the  irritability  of  pride  than  the  strength  of  wisdom;  and,  in 
the  meantime,  she  resolved,  at  least,  to  act  as  if  she  no  longer  remem- 
bered that  spot,  and  those-  beings  that  engrossed  all  her  aflfections. 

Lbrd  GlanviUo  was  a  fourth-rate  politician,  of  fiistrrate  pretensions 
and  activity — 3  sort  of  constitutional  activity,  become  morbid  from  the 
continual  stimulus  of  hope,  and  the  pain  of  disappointment;  for  his 
lordship  was  at  this  time  in  apposition.  His  party  possessed  an  over- 
flow of  talent,  with  a  plentiful  lack  of  numbers;  and  with  them  the 
measure  of  his  value  was  exactly  his  borough,  his  penunal  vote,  and 
the  name  of  his  family: — ^he  was  formidable  to  tiie  ministry  in  the 
very  same  degree.  Wonderful  oratorical  talents,  and  tlie  usual  at- 
tendant on  great  judgment,  a  bad  memory,  made  his  lordship  dislike 
that  busineas>liko  thing  called  debating;  but,  with  the  polishing  aid 
of  his  son*s  tutor,  be  made  one  or  two  set  speeches  every  session;  and 
at  the  solicitation  of  his  friends,  published  the  same  on  the  very  best 
of  paper.  What  with  being  in  the  House  as  regular  as  any  fixture 
there — inditing  letters  and  pamphlets  on  all  kinds  of  subjects;  can- 
vassing towns,  counties,  and  boroughs;  watching  the  gates  of 


house,  from  the  gorret  windows  of  his  own;  carrying  on  a  most  ex- 
tensive foreign  and  domestic  correspondence;  and,  moreover,  edu- 
cating his  only  son  into  the  first  statesman,  and  the  finest  gentleman 
of  the  next  generation — his  lordship  found  sufficient  employment  to 
make  him  the  most  busy,  bustling,  thorough-going,  and  troublesome 
person  that  ever  disturbed  the  quiet  of  a  &mily,  or  tried  the  patience 
of  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  reckoned  among  his  friends. 
The  most  pitiable  object  of  his  talents,  h3wever,  was  his  own  son, 
who,  from  the  hour  of  his  birth,  had  been  the  unfbrtunate  subject  of 
all  sorts  of  moral  and  physical  experiments,  till  the  poor  boy  was  be- 
come puny,  peevish,  and  stupid.  He  had  lived  chiefly  under  the  im- 
mediate eye  of  his  father;  but  he  had  also,  for  a  time,  been  sent  to 
box  and  see  the  world  at  Westminster-school;  to  row  and  make  Latin 
Terses  at  Eton;  to  live  on  vegetables  with  a  learned  curate  at  the  foot 
of  S.iowdon;  to  overcome  national  prejudices  at  Geneva;  and  to  learn 
the  philosophy  of  politics  under  the  care  of  a  Scotch  profesnr.  In 
any  of  these  situations  he  might  probably  have  done  very  well;  but, 
uiifortuna:ely,  his  father  would  have  had  nothing  inoro  to  do,  ond  the 
chief  delight  of  Lord  Glonville  was  in  doing  at  nothing. 

Monimia  justly  thought  that  she  had  never  seen  any  person  so  ac- 
tive in  displaying  his  own  imbecility. 

I^dy  Glanville  was  a  mere  common-place  woman  of  fashion,  who 
wont  about  iho  ordinary  business  of  fashionable  life  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. Sho  sometimes  mode  a  feeble  opposition  to  the  suflering  of  the 
only  creature  she  cared  for,  but  forgot  her  regret  when  sho  no  longer 
beheld  the  tears  of  her  son ;  or,  if  she  remembered  them,  thought  it  a 
pity  that  a  boy  could  not.  bo  trained  into  the  first  statesman  and  the 
fmest  gentleman  of  iho  next  generation,  without  so  many  tears  and 
complainings.  She  herself  had  been  educated,  or  rather  reared  in 
solitude,  under  the  cars  of  a  maiden  aunt,  without  any  tincture  of  that 
literature  comibon  to  her  rank,  and  with  a  very  slender  knowledge  of 
those  accomplishments  so  sedulously  cultivated  by  young  women  of 
the  same  condition.  Yet  she  dressed  degantlif,  looked  eUganily,  saw 
the  bsst  company,  gave  opposliiun  routs,  nearly  os  celebrated  as  the 
opposition  dinners  of  her  lord ;  and  lived  on,  from  season  to  season, 
with  a  kind  of  indolent  good  nature  that  promoted  her  own  quiet,  and 
permitted  the  quiet  of  her  neighbours. 

On  her  first  entrance  into  life,  Monimia  had  been  potroniKed  by  the 
family  of  her  mother — 3  family  detested  by  Lord  Glanville  from  the 
period  of  a  contested  election  That  he  had  wrested  from  them  the 
disposal  of  his  bsautiful  niece,  and  her  large  fortune,  was  the  subject 
of  great  self-cong'ramlation ;  and  the  kindness  of  her  reception,  corres- 
ponded with  his  triumph.  It  was  a  kindness  compounded  of  vanity, 
duty,  civility,  and  selfishness;  yet  languid  and  feeble  in  its  nature, 
and  cold  and  heartless  in  its  demonstration,  which  knew  no  degrees 
either  of  jncreose  or  abatement. 

l/idy  Gordon  found  little  difiiculty  in  obtaining  an  intimacy  in  this 
family,  or  in  raising  doubts  about  the  fortune,  and  insinuating  the  en- 
gagement of  Monimia  with  her  nephew  as  a  fixed  thing,  which,  how- 
ever, she  rather  permitted  than  approved.  In  short,  whispers,  para- 
graphs, and  reports,  made  Monimia  soon  be  r^arded  as  the  future  Lady 
Gordon,  by  the  prescription  of  society;  for  Lord  Glanville  was  always 
too  busy  to  have  time  for  any  thing  useful ;  and  his  bdy  was  tpo  in- 
dolent to  trouble  herself  about  the  matter. 

The  first  winter  glided  away  in  the  usual  occnpations  of  fashion- 


able life.  .  Lady  Glanville  node  her  protegee  wear  every  thing,  and 
know  every  body,  and  accepted  no  invitation  in  which  she  was  not 
included.  Lord  Glanville  sometimes  met  ber  in  society,  and  oHeOt 
darted  in  upon  her  and  his  lady  in  a  morning  when  he  could  escape 
from  the  daily  levee  with  which  he  chose  to  fetter  himself.  Soma- 
times  be  felt'  a  momentary  concern  for  the  deep  dejection,  which,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  season,  was  but  too  evident  in  her  appearance^ 
and,  in  his  own  way,  tried  to  give  her  comfort.  '*Uow  d'ye  do,  Mo- 
nimia?— ^pray,  be  happy,  my  love.  Lady  Clan ville,^  make  my  little* 
Monimia  quite  happy.    I'm  so  hurried,  and  worried  with-oflbirs." 

'*  Dear  me!"  would  the  huly  reply,  with  a  look  of  vacant  astonishr 
ment:  "I  am  sure  Mrs.  Montague  is  quite  happy.  I  have  procured- 
tickets  for  Lady  's  breakfast;  and  ordered  your  dress  the  very- 
same  as  the  Ladies  P -.     I  think  a  Maria  Louisa  blue  will  ba 

charmingly  becoming  to  you,  my  dear." 

"Aye,"  said  Lord  Glanville,  *'do  make  Monimia  quite  happy;  get. 
the  Maria  Lou—"  and  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  he  exclaimed-— 
**0h!  you  simple  woman!  there  would  be  a  theme  for  the  higher 
powers.    The  terrible  Glanville  dressing  his  niece  in  Maria  Louisa 

blue!     No,  no,  no;  that  will  not  do.     And  Lady ,  {tie  lady  of  a 

mimater,)  bowed  to  you  at  the  opera  last  night?  I  marked  her.  She 
has  her  cue.  But  it  won't  all  do,  my  little  lady.  Nobody  shall  say 
the  wiles  of  a  fair  woman,  or  the  charms  of  a  fine  place,  could  tempt 
Glanville  to  desert  his  friends,  worthless  as  he  is  to  them." 

**  Dear!  I  am  sore  Lady  — —  could  not  do  less  than  return  my  baw» 
She  is  a  very  well-bred  woman." 

*<Poh!  leave  all  that  to  me,  my  little  woman. — And  nobody  will 
have  any  thing  to  say  to  the  niece  of  a  poor  whig-nobleman?— Sir 
Archibald  Gordon  has  not  produced  his  credentials  yet  Oh!  this  i& 
a  sad  thing — a  terrible  thing,  indeed,  that  your  poor  uncle's  name,  in. 
the  black-book,  should  terrify  all  lovers.  Never  mind,  my  little  Mo- 
nimia^—eveiy  dog  has  his  day.  If  next  campaign  were  over,  we  must 
think  of  pairing  you  ofiP— leave  all  that  to  me.  But  public  business 
you  know,  of  course^ — the  house  will  be  met— good  morning  ladies.*' 
His  lordship  shuffled  oSf* 

The  political  sagacity  of  Lord  Glanville,  led  him  often  to  speculate 
in  the  funds ;  and  in  his  anxiety  to  render  Monimia  quite  happy,  he 
had  already  sold  out  more  than  the  half  of  ber  little  fortune;  but,  un- 
luckily, he  never  found  a  fit  opportunity  to  buy  ill  again.  Not  that 
he  intended  to  do  her  any  injury ;  but  so  closely  was  he  employed  in 
watching  the  national  purse,  that  the  money  imperceptibly  slid  out  of 
his  own.  But  even  from  shameful,  self^reated,  pecuniary  distresses* 
could  the  alchymy  of  vanity  extracrt  gratiHcation.  **  So  your  poor 
uncle  hos  half^ruined  you  too,  my  little  Monimia?  Seek  money  frooL 
me,  Lady  Granville?  why,  you  simple  woman,  where  should  I  find 
money?  Why  did  you  marry  a  needy  place-hunter?  No  loaves  and 
fishes  among  us.  Connect  yoiurself  with  the  thriving  folks,  my  little 
Monimia." 

**Dear  me,— I  am  sure  your  private  fortune  is  good  enough;  and 
they  tell  me,  you  will  get  no  place,  whatever  change  happens— I  am 
tired  of  whiggism." 

**  Family  persecution,  combining  with  the  allurempcti  of  place  and 
power — Ghuiville  whistles  them  ofl*  like  dew-drops  f.om  the  lion's 
mane." 

Monimia  sometimes  smiled,  and  sometimes  sighed,  in  reply  to  all 
this.  Lord  Glanville,  indeed,  seldom  troubled  her  with  his  theoriea 
of  politics  or  education ;  for  he  rightly  concluded,  that  they  were  beyond 
her  comprehension:  but  before  he  went  out,  he  oAen  drove  his  tor- 
tured pupil  into  the  drawing-room,  exclaiming — "Go  along,  you  yotmg 
rebel,  to  the  feet  of  your  cousin.  Monimia.  my  love,  you  know  what 
I  mean  for  Charles  James — a  grace,  a  manner,  a  decorum." 

Monimia  sometimes  procured  for  the  poor  victim  of  vegetable  regi* 
men,  the  more  substantial  advantage  of  a  jidate  of  cold  meat;  ai.d 
when  his  father  returned,  and  found  his  sullen  fits  gone,  he  was  per- 
fectly convinced,  that  he  wos  taking  iho  best  o(  possible  means  10 
train  him  into  the  first  statesman,  and  finest  gentleman,  of  the  next 
generation. 

Yet  the  recollection  of  this  winter  was  forever  endeared  to  Moni- 
mia; for  in  it  she  gained  a  friend,  and  such  a  friend  as  a  lifotime  weio 
well  spent  in  acquiring. 

This  was  General ,  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  into  which 


Norman  had  chosen  to  enter;  and  the  gentleman  to  whom  Lady  Au- 
gusta had  applied  in  his  behalf.    General represented  one  of 

the  most  distinguished  fiimilies  in  Scotland — a  family,  whose  real 
grandeur  had,  happily,  never  been  obscured  by  the  vulgar  decuration 
of  bestowed  title.  In  early  life,  this  gentleman  \iad  lost  a  beloved 
wife,  and  he  possessed  the  heart  which  feek  that  loss  irreparable. 
Yet  his  was  that  enduring,  quiet,  and  unobtrusive  sorrow,  which 
shrinks  from  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  is  fearful  of  its  pity,  and  seeks 
and  finds  no  consolation,  save  in  brooding  in  solitude  over  its  own 
treasured  sadness. 

The  good  genius  of  his  country  found  this  gentleman  a  melancholy 
wanderer  on  the  continent  of  Europe;  and  amidst  scenes  of  death  and 
danger,  his  widowed  heart  sought  to  foiget  the  fair  perspective  of  that 
happier  lifo  which  stretched  before  hiro,  ere  misfortune  had  wedded 
him  to  glory.  Virtue  would,  indeed,  have  gone  without  her  earthly 
reward,  could  such  a  mind  have  been  the  continual  preyof  cornxling 
sorrow.  His  lasting  grief,  and  endless  regret,  at  length  assumed  a 
gentler  tone.  The  sofl  remembrance  of  her  he  had  lost,  was,  indeed, 
ever  present:  her  image  was  everywhere  around:  her  idea  blended 
with  the  whole  scheme  of  his  life,  ai|d  hap|)y  was  Its  infltteiu«>    l\ 
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diB  metinest  of  a  sex  an  Bi?roJ.    Tn  ovnry  felicitous  occurrenc?  ofhii    I 
life,  Norman  oonU  tnee  the  ogency  of  looman— -and  through  to  en- 
dear«Hi  a  medium  every  bleesing  was  to  him  twice  ble«ed. 

Wiih  the  natural  embornusment  which  a  delicate  mind  always  ex- 
periences when  its  strongest  feelings  are  betrayed  to  those  who  can 
neither  comprehend  their  nature  nor  sjmnpathize  with  their  display, 
Norman  walked  to  his  window,  and  stood  there  for  a  lew  seconds. — 
PiBt  Leary,  who  had  been  working  about  the  desolate  apartment,  as 
on  excuse  for  remaining  with  the  gentlemen,  approached ;  and,  with 
many  winks  and  grimaces,  held  out  a  small  twisted  billet.  Lcary  had 
m  natural  genius  for  mystery  and  intrigue,  as  well  as  a  talent  for  insi- 
noating  himself  into  the  confidence  of  his  superiors,  though  it  roust  iie 
owned  that  he  never  abused  that  confidence.  At  any  other  time, 
Norman  would  have  been  greatly  amused,  and  also  somewhat  dis- 
pleased, at  so  much  apparent  artifice ;  but  now,  with  an  eager,  trem- 
bling hand,  he  took  the  billet,  and  hastily  put  it  into  his  boiom. 

Colonel  Grant  shook  the  hand  of  the  prisoner,  exhorted  him  to  keep 
up  his  spirits,  and  went  away,  ordering  Pat  Leary  before  him. 

**  Colonel  Caustic  is  not  in  the  best  of  his  humours  to-day,**  said 
Drummond ;  *'  but  I  am — (or  the  General  supercedes  him,  and  I  hope 
that  will  be  useful  to  you.  A  coort^martial  it  will  be,  no  doubt,  and 
it  is  peculiarly  unlucky  that  there  was  no  witness  of  your  renccntre. 
I  own,  I  would  be  happy  that  it  were  dropped,  even  yet ;  and  I  do 
ihmk  Gordon,  if  he  has  any  remaining  sense  of  honour  or  ^lame,  ought 
to  be  so  also — for  your  condemnation  will  by  no  means  prove  his  ac- 
quittal." Drummond  appeared  sunk  in  thought  for  sume  minutes,  and 
then  added,  '*Do'you  know  any  thing  of  female  influence?  Your 
'wtum  friend.  Miss  Grant,  is  very  well  acquainted  with  the  lady  who, 
of  all  others,  may  do  expected  to  sway  Sir  Archibald.  You  have 
heard  me  talking  very  foolishly  about  her ;  but  I  seriously  assure  you, 
she  is  even  more  amiable  than  charming.     If,  by  her  mediation — '* 

**]  have  no  favour  to  accept  from  Sir  Archibald  Gordon,*'  said 
Norman ;  **  and  I  beg  that  on  this  subject  you  will  now  and  for  ever 
spare  me.* 

**  No  favour,*'  replied  Drummond,  "  but  justice,  which,  my  young 
man,  we  must  sometimes  receive  as  a  favour.'* 

**  The  afiair  will  be  settled  by  men  of  honour,*'  answered  Norman  ; 
**  And  I  do  not  despair  of  justice.  But  though  life,  or  more,  depended 
on  Sir  Archibald  Gordon,  I  could  accept  no  boon  from  him." 

There  was  a  proud  resolution,  indicated  more  by  tho  manner  of 
Norman  than  his  words,  which  put  an  end  to  the  conference. 

**  Then  we  must  do  the  best  and  hope  the  best,"  said  Drummond, 
taking  leave.  "  1*11  see  you  again  in  the  evening.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  shall  send  Leary  with  your  books  and  thingn." 

**  And  now,  nothing  but  Hugh  was  between  Norman  and  the  grati- 
fication of  his  vehement  curiosity,  yet,  in  the  presence  of  Hugh,  he 
could  not  read  the  billet;  he  therefore  entreated  tho  toil-worn  piper 
to  lay  down  on  the  straw  couch;  and,  lo  oblige  him,  Hugh  consented. 
"  Now  sleep,  Hugh,"  said  he,  burying  him  under  the  straw.  **  God 
bless  that  kind  hand,"  said  tlie  half-cobbing  piper.  *'  Yes,  darling,  Fll 
try,  since  you  bid  me;  though,  Gc-J  knows,  sleep  is  far  from  me.  But 
I'll  say  my  prayers,  and  that  is  always  a  great  help  to  me  when  I  fall 
off  my  sleep.** 

In  such  a  sitiution,  the  shrewd  Leary  would  have  been  asleep  in  a 
moment,  but  poor  Hugh  had  none  of  his  cleverness.  Norman  drew 
the  billet  from  that  fluttering  prison  oti  which  he  had  placed  his  hand 
twenty  times,  during  the  last  ten  minutes,  as  if  fearful  that  some  ma- 
gical influence  might  snatch  away  his  treasure. 

With  fear  and  trembling,  did  he  unfold  the  twisted  note.    It  was 
written  by  Mary  Fitzronnal  I — and  this  discovery,  in  displaying  how 
onwarrantablc  was  the  hope  by  which  he  had   been  agitated,  pro- 
duced a  feeling  of  mortification,  as  painful  as  tho  disappointment  ho  | 
hod  sustained. 

He  laid  this  juvenile  epistle  on  his  knee,  unable  to  cxominc  its 
contents,  till  a  faint  revival  of  his  former  hope  gave  him  courage  to 
proceed. 

"I  saw  the  soldier  who  knew  my  poor  mamma,  who  died,  as  he 
came  up  the  avenue,"  said  the  little  writer,  "  and  I  ran  to  meet  him, 
and  he  told  me  you  loved  me  very  much,  and  I  am  sure  I  love  yon 
very  much  indeed,  and  so  does  my  mother.  But  you  don't  come  to  see 
us,  as  you  used  to  do  at  the  Druid's  Isle,  and  Dunalbin,  to  dance  with 
me,  and  ray  beautiful  mother.  She  was  not  well  at  the  ball,  though; 
and  did  not  dance  with  any  body,  but  cried  very  much  when  she 
came  to  bed,  with  a  headache;  and  my  check  was  wet  with  her 
lean,  for  I  was  not  asleep,  because  I  wonted  to  ask  when  we  would 
go  lo  see  you.  She  does  not  know  herself;  but  she  kisseci  me,  and 
bade  me  go  to  sleep,  but  my  heart  would  not  let  roe  just  then,  it  was 
so  sorry;  and  I  am  sure  you  would  be  sorry  too,  to  see  my  beautiful 
mother  crying,  for  i  know  you  are  very  good  natured. 

"Now  you  must  excuse  this  bad  letter,  for  when  I  wrote  you  be- 
fore, my  mother  always  gave  me  a  beginning;  but  to-day.  she  is  gone 
out  with  Lady'Glanvillei  And  you  must  excuse  me  too,  that  I  have 
no  wafer,  for  Lady  Gordon's  cross  maid  won't  let  me  have  any,  he- 
ranse,  when  I  went  to  ask  it  just  now,  I  picked  up  a  letter  addressed 
to  my  mother,  on  the  floor  of  her  lady's  dressing-room,  and  it  is  your 
-writing,  1  know,  for  we  read  the  song  you  translated  for  my  mother, 
Tery  oflen  indeed.  I  am  sure,  the  soldier  will  tell  you,  how  the  cnxs 
creature  bawled  afler  me  in  the  stain,  for  he  was  with  Lady  Gordon, 
just  then.  But  I  held  it  firm,  let  her  beat  or  scratch  me  ever  so  much, 
«2id  nn  to  General  ,  who  came  up  staixs,  and  be  said  I  acted 


<}uite  right,  and  seeled  up  the  letter  with  my  osm  seal,  le^^re 
Morrison's  ug\y  eyes ;  and  he  will  keep  it  himself  till  my  DBMlier 
Comea  home,  fbr  Morrison  dares  not  scratch  him.  I  have  do  moire  to 
say  «^w,  but  tl»t  I  love  you,  very  much  indeed,  and  more  than  when 
I  began  tp  write,  and  that  you  must  come  in  the  afternoon  lo 
and  bring  l^f^or  JLuath  with  you. 

**  Your  dear, 

Maet  FmcoxsAxJ* 


**  The  soldier  has  i.'ot  come  down  yet,  ond  Morrison  wants  to 
my  letter,  and  to  be  frif  nda  with  me,  but  I  won't,  though  she  call  me 
ever  so  many  *  charming  creatures,'  and  *  cunning  monke>t.*  I  ihink 
you  very  handsome  indeed  iif  >'Our  Highland  soldier's  dress." 

The  epistle  of  a  lady  of  eight  yean  seldom  excited  a  aensaiion  to 
powerful,  or  invited  so  many  thick-^Toming  fancies,  as  did  Mary  ]:'it» 
connal's.  But  it  would  be  superfluous  to  relate  the  variety  of  icn- 
jectures  which  Norman  rapidly  formed  and  dismissed,  while  he  re- 
volved the  perplexing  and  inexplicable  «'urcumsianccs  to  which  the 
little  girl  alluded.  1  he  only  point  on  which  his  mind  could  rest  with 
certainty  was  Monimia  still  feeling  a  feeble  i?nd  ineflectual  remone^ 
while,  in  the  strength  of  ambition,  she  had  resollved  to  conquer  her 
own  tenderness,  and 

"To  break  the  honest  heort 
That  wore  her  in  its  cora." 

The  problem  so  difficult  to  Norman,  was,  nevertheless,  of  very 
oasy  solution.  Lady  Gordon,  on  the  day  succeedirg  the  review^  had 
taken  from  her  repositories  the  only  letter  vihich  Noiman  had  ever 
ventured  to  address  to  Monimia,  that  the  might  give  it  a  second  pe- 
rusal, and  gain  Eomo  insight  into  the  character  ot  the  writer.  When 
Leary  was  announced,  in  her  haste  to  conceal  these  intercepted  letters, 
she  had  dropped  this  one,  and  Mary  hod  found  it. 

When  Monimia  returned  from  her  long  ride.  General       met 

her  at  the  park-gate;  and  she  alighted  to  vialk  home  with  him,  while 
Lady  GlanviUe  drove  on.  Afler  congratulating  her  on  her  recovery, 
he  presented  the  sealed  packet,  and  ftho  turned  it  curiously  roond. — 
•*  What  can  this  be  ?"  taid  she  tmiling.  "  Were  you  a  fcet,  J  should 
for  a  moment  be  happy  in  the  idea  that  it  was  twae  tribute  to  my 
peerless  eye.  But  it  comes  from  yon,  and  bares  the  impression  of 
my  beloved  country's  charming  emblem.  Have  I  your  peimission?** 
He  bowed,  ond  she  bunt  the  seal.  Ho  rat  down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree, 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  bank  where  she  seated  herself;  and  Ibr 
the  next  half  hour  amused  himself  with  sending  a  favourite  dog  on 
errands ;  he  at  last  threw  the  pebble  the  dog  carried  towards  Monimia, 
by  way  of  reminding  her  that  it  was  time  to  bcgcne.  She  gave  a 
faint  scream;  and  fancying  himself  called,  he  walked  up,  and  foord 
her  weeping  in  unrestrained  ogcny  over  the  letter  he  had  given  to 
her.  Greatly  shocked  and  grieved  at  a  sight  so  unexpected,  he  was  ot 
a  Iocs  whether  to  walk  on  in  affected  ignorance  of  what  he  caw,  or 
to  follow  the  impulse  of  his  heart,  by  taking  her  to  bis  bosom,  and 
soothing  her  sorrows.  Monimia  determined  for  him.  Hastily  drying 
her  eyes,  she  sighed  convulrively,  as  if  to  gather  voice,  and  eoid, 
•*  General  — — ,  will  you  oblige  me  by  saying  how  you  obtained 
this  letter?"  "  Have  I  not  mentioned  that?"  said  he.  telling  the  ru^ 
ticftlars  of  Mary's  battle  with  the  waiting  maid.  Monimia  leaned 
heavily  on  his  aim,  ond  lears  still  trickled  silently  down  her  fare. — 
He  gently  pressed  her  trembling  hand  to  his  side,  and  while  he  huQg 
over  her  in  tendeniess,  whi8peri>d. "  My  young  friend  will  do  me  the 
justice  to  belicYe,  that  no  one  could  be  more  reluctant  to  wound  her 
delicacy,  hod  I  no  hope  of  being  useful  to  her.  But  I  think  I  can  be 
of  some  use.  Do  I  guess  oright,  in  imagining  that  a  criminal  curiosity, 
or  on  unfortunate  accident,  has  hetreyid  to  that  pr}'ir.g  woroon.  Lady 
Gordon,  and  of  course  to  the  world,  £omc  tender  cccret  whirh  Monimia 
would  conceal  from  even  her  most  valued  female  friendr — will  >cu 
give  me  leave  to  speak  to  her  ladyship  7"  Tho  burning  bJu&hes  whith 
dried  up  the  tear  drof«  on  Monimia's  cheeks,  and  the  fluttering  of  her 
truant  heart,  confessed,  that  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter  of  her  aecret 
was  discovered. 

**  I  have  no  secrets,**  cried  she,  with  womanish  cogemeas,  placing 
the  letter  of  Norman,  in  the  hand  of  the  General,  **1  blame  nobody; 
but  the  cruel  detention  of  this  letter,  and  pcrhafs  of  many  oihen 
made  me  believe  my  best  and  dearest  friends  guilty  of  on  injustice 
that  has  caused  me  dreadful  suffering.  It  is  frcro  Glen-Albin;  thai 
spot  where  the  happiest  days  of  my  life  were  spent — where  I  feared 
that  I  was  forever  forgotten.  Oh,  how  cruel  and  unjust  they  must 
Iwve  believed  me,  when  I  could  treat  such  a  letter  with  silent  un- 
concern.** 

Lady  Gordon  was  at  this  moment  seen  in  the  same  walk  with 
Monimia.  The  General  drew  down  her  veil,  and  then  said,  "Hod  you 
not  best  go  through  the  shrubbery  into  the  h.ou8o,  while  1  meet  Lady 
Gordon.*'  **  You  are  ever  kind  and  considerate,"  replied  she,  gliding 
away  through  an  embowering  alley. 

How  happy  was  Monimia  when  the  tumult  of  her  feelings  anlv 
aided,  and  left  her  lime  to  reflect  and  to  feel  all  her  happiness.  "  They 
love  me  still,"  thought  she,  weeping  in  tender  joy  to  the  thought,  **aiid 
we  shall  still  be  happy;"  and  she  regretted  ihot  for  o  moment,  she 
hod  parted  with  the  mournful  letter  which  ossured  her  that  she  i!\«a 
not  forgotten. 

*«  Selflsh  tLat  I  am,"  thought  sho,  upbraiding  her  j<7.    «  But  hg,  aaid 
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Lady  Ajiguitii,  was  noto  quite  well.  And  could  ho  think  that  I  had 
known  her  otherwise,  reganUeat  of  her  tuflering,  and  i>£  his  young 
and  noble  spirit,  struggling  in  her  defence,  and  bending  beneath  the 
crush  of  evils  too  terrible  lo  be  combatted  2" 

Monimia  rose  from  the  bed  on  which  she  had  thrown  horMlf,  and 
began  to  write  to  Norman.  She  knew  not  what  to  say»  yet  it  seemed 
impossible  to  exist  another  hour  under  his  displeasure;  yet  did  he 
seem  displeased  with  her?  Ah,  no!  Monimia  remembered  his  sorrowful 
glance  of  unutterable,  unconquerable  love.  She  pressed  her  hand  against 
the  throbbing  heart,  which  seemed  ready  to  burst  from  its  prison.— 
**  He  loves  me  still!"  was  the  cherished  idea  of  subdued  apprehensive 
thought;"  and  we  shall  all  he  happy!" 

Mary  Fitzconnal  had  acuteness  enough  to  perceive,  that  on  this  day, 
she  had  performed  a  very  meritorious  deed-^when  Monimia  fondly 
kissed  her— praised  her  firm  conduct— and,  dismissing  her  maid,  per^ 
mitted  Mary  the  much^desired. honour  of  assisting  her  to  dress  for  a 
great  dimier,  to  which  she  had  been  already  twice  warned. 

In  flyingdown  stairs,  fastening  her  braceletB,she  met  General  — — , 
who  was  about  to  enter  the  drawing-room.  **  Oh,  mamma,  you  a^ 
beautiful  to4ay,*'  cried  little  Mary,  looking  down  aAer  her  from  the 
ballustrade  of  the  bedchamber  floor,  "  your  eyes  are  like  Norman's." 

The  general  held  the  letter  of  that  Norman  in  his  hand ;  and  Mo- 
nimia, colouring  in  beautiful  confusion,  took  that  loved  letter,  while 
she  called  to  Mary — ^^Ah,  you  little  flatterer,  I  am  beautiful,  because 
you  dressed  me!" 

**  Aye,  mamma,  but  I  could  not  dress  your  eyes." 

General  ~— ~—  thought  he  had,  indeed,  never  seen  her  so  beauti- 
ful; and,  smiling  on  the  lovely  mistress,  and  the  admiring  maid,  he 
was  about  to  compliment  the  latter  on  her  talents  for  embellishing 
beauty,  when  a  footman  threw  open  the  door  of  the  drawing-room. 

General was  not  skilled  enough  in  the  economy  of  a  lady*s 

dress,  to  know  that  it  contained  no  depository  for  letters ;  and  Monimia 
foreseeing  the  ceremony  of  being  handed  to  the  dining-porlour  on  this 
day  of  state,  appniached  a  distant  window,  and  insinuated  her  letter 
into  the  bosom  of  her  dress. 

It  required  all  the  good-breeding  of  Monimia  to  behave  with  com- 
mon politeness  to  the  woman  who  had  occasioned  her  so  many  hours 
of  mistrust  and  misery,  and  he#  friends  equal  sufiering;  and  whenihe 
ladies  withdrew — as  the  only  method  of  controlling  her  feelings — she, 
unsolicited,  seated  herself  at  the  piano-forte,  and  continued  to  play 
till  the  gentlemen  came  up  stairs. 

At  the  request  of  Lady  Gordon^  Mary  Fitzconnal  was  permitted  to 
drink  tea  in  the  drawing-room;  for  her  ladyship  afiected  a  violent 
fondness  for  Monimia's  favourite,  and  had  thus  early  volunteered  her 
services  in  procuring  her  an  establishment.  The  little  girl  found 
General seated  by  her  whom  she  called  mother,  in  a  bow- 
window  in  the  end  of  the  room,  which  had  been  struck  out  for  the 
sake  of  a  beautifiU  view.  She  playfully  let  down  the  curtain,  say- 
ing— **  You  have  a  nice  little  drawing-room  of  your  own ;  pray,  drink 
your  tea  here  together.  I  will  place  my  mother's  work-table,  and  be 
your  attendant, — Oh,  do!"  «Ask  Lady  Glan villa's  permission,"  re- 
plied Monimia,  smiluig  at  this  conceit;  and  permission  was  asked  and 
obtained. 

A  very  lively  dialogue  immedhitely  commenced  between  those 

within  and  those  without  the  curtain;  but  General found 

time  to  whisper — ^'*J  have  perused  your  letter,  and  can  well  under- 
stand the  sufiering  you  must  have  felt  at  the  unaccountable  delay  of 
such  a  letter.  I  have  a  claim  of  my  own  on  your  correspondent;  to- 
morrow morning,  if  you  give  me  permission,  I  shall  tell  you  more." 
Monimia  bowed  in  silence. 

The  ladies  Glanville  and  Gordon,  on  the  motion  of  the  litter,  now 
seated  themselves  immediately  without  the  window-curtain.  The 
mind  of  Lady  Gordon  gave  her  no  intimation  of  any  ottacbrocnt  of  the 

nature  of  thot  subsisting  between  Monimia  end  General .  and 

she  began  to  feel  some  vague  uneasiness  ai  its  progress.  She,  indeed, 
believed,  that  the  heart  of  Monimia  was  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
young  soldier;  but  enthusiastic  admiration,  combining  with  the  sense 
of  propriety,  and  the  ambition  of  distinction,  might  produce  very  won- 
derful things;  and  her  ladyship  knew  human  nature  too  weU,  to  mar- 
vel at  even  greater  changes  than  those  she  anticipated  being  accom- 
plished by  time,  and  female  ambition,  and  wiles,  and  beauty.  She 
had  oflen  seen,  (and  who  has  not?)  the  soft,  weeinng  consoler,  trans- 
ibrmed  into  the  smiling  antidote  of  widowed  grief;  and  what  has 
been,  may  be.  These  apprehensions  were  greatly  increased  since  the 
day  of  the  review;  for  Monimio,  independent  in  fortune  and  in  action, 
had  made  no  attempt  to  eee  or  to  hear  from  her  lover.  True,  she 
had  been  greatly  agitated  and  indisposed,  but  toKlay  she  appeared 
brilliant  in  beauty  and  spirits;  and,  moreover,  she  had  made  a  very 
eloquent  eulogy  on  the  generosity  of  a  certain  Highland  laird  to  his 
swarming  tenantry.  Now,  this  was  exactly  that  kind  of  delicate  and 
implied  deference,  the  force  of  which  Lady  Gordon  could  well  esti- 
mate ;  and  she  pondered  all  these  things.  Lady  Gordon  had  seen 
young  women  of  the  highest  rank,  when  on  adequate  motive  was 
held  out,  descend  from  the  eminence  on  which  nature  and  society 
bad  placed  them,  not  merely  to  admire,  but  to  imitate  the  most  dis- 
gusting peculiarities.  She  had  seen  them  smoke  tobacco,  and  drink 
grog,  and  train  puppies.  In  short,  her  ladyship  knew,  that  very  young, 
and  what  are  esteemed  very  frivolous  women,  oflen  possess  a  flexi- 
bility or  sagacity  of  mind,  which  can  avail  itself  of  the  weaknesses 
and  prejudices  of  others  to  accomplish  a  desired  purpose,  with  a  sup- 
ideneas  and  dexterity  faintly  undeittood  by  ihcir  lordly  superiors;  and 


she  was  qdita  sure  that  every  one — and  even  the  high-minded  Mb- 
nimift— would  readily  employ  these  talents,  whenever  a  motive  pow.  ' 
erful  enough  roused  her  foculties  to  action. 

Lady  Gordon  was  also  aware,  that  a  nature  so  delicate  in  its  ten- 
derness as  that  of  Monimia's  friend,  would,  till  the  last  moment,  revolt 
at  the  mere  imagination  of  any  woman  aspiring  to  a  place  in  that 
sealed  heart  which  was  hallowed  to  the  recollection  of  departed  joys; 
and  on  this  belief  she  rested  her  plan  of  attack. 

"  Now,  Lady  Glanville,  what  if  I  should  treat  you  with  a  mighty 
discovery,  as  that  convenient  curtain  spares  Mrs.  Montague's  blushes 
so  nicely?  Nothing  less  than  the  general  kissing  bands  this  momini^ 
in  the  berceau  walk." 

**  Your  ladyship  may  add,  on  the  conclusion  of  nothing  else  than  a 
treaty  defensive;*  replied  Monimia,  from  her  sanctuary ;  «or,  perhaps^ 
offiBn$ivti,  should  offensive  measures  be  deemed  the  best  means  of  self^ 
defence.     Are  my  tactics  good,  general  ?" 

"  Quite  sa" 

There  was  something  warmish  in  the  tone  of  Monimia's  voice  Ant 
alarmed  Lady  Gordon.  "Ah,  general!"  cried  she,  "are  you  there t 
I  move,  that  all  parties  come  from  behind  their  curtains,  and  answer 
for  themselves." 

"Your  ladyship  shall  be  obeyed,"  said  Monimia,  pulling  up  iha 
curtain;  "  let  the  guilty  tremble." 

The  swell  and  fall  of  Moniraio's  bosom,  had  by  this  time  pushed 
Norman's  epistle  into  view.  This  was  a  circumstance  which  the 
general  durst  not  see;  but  the  lynx-eye  of  Lady  Gordon  immediately 
darted  upon  the  letter,  ond  she  as  quickly  recognised  the  hand- 
writing, though  she  had  not  the  least  suspicion  ihot  it  could  be  the 
paper  she  fancied  safe  in  her  private  repositories.  Actuated  by  a 
variety  of  motives,  she  fsnatchcd  the  letter  in  affected  sport,  eidaim- 
ing — f»  Ah!  hero  is  a  prize.  Lady  Glanville — the  whole  negociation 
copied  by  some  most  confidential  secretary  too,  I  see." 

"Lady  Gordon,  I  entreat  you,"  cried  Monimia.  in  great  distreas; 
but  her  ladyship  pla3rful1y,  peremptorily  held  awoy  the  paper. 

"  Lady  Glanville,  shall  we  order  it  to  be  laid  on  the  table,  or  refer 
it  to  a  secret  committee  above,  in  case  something  occur  which,  for  the 
safety  of  the  state,  requires  concealment.  You  know  the  safety  of 
the  state  always  requires,  that  ihe  faux  pqs  of  the  ministers  should  be 
concealed." 

"Oh,  never  mind,  yon  know  we  are  whigs:  let  us  have  it,"  replied 
Lady  Glanville. 

"  Lady  Gordon,  3rou  will  find  nothing  nrigivdl  in  that  paper,  I  be- 
lieve.    For  more  sakes  than  mine,  give  it  back,"  said  Monimia,  with- 
some  severity. 

Lady  Gordon  gave  the  letter  a  second  glance,  the  paleness  of  guilt 
overspread  her  liEiatures.  "  Yon  could  not  believe  me  eo  ill*bred  as> 
to  pry  into  your  secrets.  Mrs,  Montogue.    Here,  my  dear,  is  your  letter."* 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  your  laudable  curiosity  so  baulked,  my  good* 
lady,"  said  General .  "  I  was  in  hopes  of  a  wonderful  dis- 
covery." 

"  There  is  a  point  at  which  curiosity  becomes  quite  onwaitranC' 
able,"  replied  Lady  Gordon, — and  Monimia  gravely  added^ — ^"'There 
surely  i^." 

In  a  few  minutes  Lady  Gordon  left  the  company,  and  examined  the 
desk  which  contained  the  Eleenalin  correspondence  under  seven 
seals;  but,  when  opened,  the  letter  in  question  was  indeed  missing. 
Having  intencgatcd  her  maid,  who  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
she  paced  ihe  chamber  in  all  the  agonies  of  detected  meanness,  till 
joined  by  her  nephew.  It  is  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  the  intriguing, 
that  the  unforeseen  accident  df  a  single  minute,  may  disconcert  plans 
which  years  have  been  spent  in  inventing, forwarding,  and  maturing; 
and  it  was  now  the  misfortune  of  Lady  Gordon.  Her  nephew  had 
taken  too  liberal  an  allowance  of  wine  to  be  capable  of  either  con- 
soling or  counselling;  and  her  temper,  though  generally  under  the 
most  well-bred  discipline,  was  at  this  moment  not  proof  against  such 
a  cause  of  irritation.  She  vented  bitter  and  unqualified  reproaches; 
and  Sir  Archibald  made  insolent,  and  even  brutal  replies.  'J'hey 
parted  in  anger;  and  on  this  night,  and  in  this  mood,  he  met  Dora 
Tracey  and  Norman. 

While  Lady  Gordon  was  actually  shedding  tears  over  her  bafHed 
plans,  and  the  stinging  ingratitude  of  that  selfsh  being,  for  whom  she 
had  practised  eo  much  baseness,  and  endured  eo  much  shame,  Moni- 
mia was  eloquently  pouring  forth  her  surcharged  heart  to  Lady  Au- 
gusta Macalbin.  "  Ten  days  more,"  thought  fhe,  **  and  she  w  ho  is 
all  delicate  kindness  will  make  my  vindication ;"  and  she  committed 
the  incoherent  noto  she  had  written  to  Norman  to  the  flames.  "  I 
will  not  take  my  cause  out  of  her  hands/'  sirfd  she:  "she  will  say 
more  for  me  than  I  dare  to  say  for  myself;"  and  havhig  again  re- 
quested that  Lady  Augusta  would  not  lose  a  moment  in  informing  aB 
her  friends  of  the  true  cause  of  her  apparent  neglect,  she  dcsed  her 
voluminous  epistle.  Sweet,  on  this  night,  were  the  slumbers  of  Mo- 
nimia; for  her  dreiuns  were  of  those  she  loved  and  trusted,  and  looked 
to  for  endless  happiness. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  next  day.  Sir  Archibald  Gordon  visited  hia 
aunt;  and,  after  a  hurried  apology  for  his  late  behaviour,  with  an  air 
of  savage  triumph,  announced  the  captiviiy  of  the  "Glen-albin  ad- 
venturer." "This  is  beyond  my  hopes!"  exclaimed  Lady  Gordon: 
but  when  she  heard  the  story,  even  as  told  by  Sir  Archibald,  it  ap- 
peared in  a  very  difiereut  light;  and  throwing. aside  ail  disguise,  she- 
coi\jurM  her  nephew,  as  he  valued  his  last  hope  of  Monimia,  and  alL 
her  desintble  accoinpeoiinetUSt  immediately  to  hush  up  ih«  aflair. 
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^  Mn«  Montague  will  feel  nor  gmteful  £>r  yov  kiiulQepi  to  Uie 
yono^  ftTOuhte  of  l^dy  Augusta,"  said  she,  iiuUcatiBg  the  turn  dejE- 
terity  might  giye  to  this  a&ir.  <<  Tis  so  sweet  to  oblige  those  we 
love,  l<et  this  be  the  moment,  then,  to  bring  every  thing  to  9  ly^ppy 
OQndusioD.'* 

It  was  the  temper  of  3ir  Archibald  Gordon  never  to  be  in  the 
wronff ;  but  he  became  fiercely  and  obstinately  so,  if  any  one  pre- 
sumed to  oppose  his  will;  and,  at  this  moment,  he  would  not  have 
given  up  his  desire  of  revenge,  though  the  hand  and  dowry  of  a 
princess  had  been  the  reward  of  forbearance.  Vain,  therefore,  were 
the  pleadings,  tears,  and  threats  of  I^ady  Gordon ;  and  he  was  flinging 
off  as  roucn  exasperated  with  her  as  with  his  captive*  when  Mary 
Fitgoonnal  tapped  on  the  door,  and  delivered  a  note,  written  with  a 
penoil  It  ran  as  ibilows. — *'M^  MoQtague  will  thank  Lady  Go^ 
don,  to  order  her  maid  to  look  out  the  other  letters  from  the  same 
quarter  as  that  which  Miss  Fitzconnal  picked  up  yesterday;  as  they 
can  now  be  of  no  use  but  to  the  person  for  whom  they  were 
inteaded." 

In  the  momentary 'agony  of  complete  divgrece,  the  haUmal  address 
pf  Lady  Gordon  ibr  a  moment  forsook  her ;  and  she  placed  this  note  in 
the  hands  of  Sir  Archibald.  They  had  never,  in  direct  terms,  spoken 
to  each  other  of  the  letters  which  passed  through  Sir  Afi^ibald's 
hands ;  but  it  was  perfectly  understood  on  all  sides ;  though  now  awwU 
ing  his  eyes  over  the  writing,  bo  sullenly  said,  **  Wh»t  am  I  to  under- 
Stand  ftom  this  note?  3ut  I  have  no  wish  to  participate  in  ladies' 
secrets*"  He  abruptly  left  her,  mounted  his  hoiae  and  returned  to 
the  campw 

On  this  morning,  lady  Gordon  might  well  have  said,  **  Ofa,  misfiw- 
tune,  if  thou  comest  ahme,  thou  art  welcome !"  ibr  her  English  letters 
announced  a  terrible  domestic  feud  between  her  &vourite  itiece, 
BeUe,  and  the  good  humoured  coxcomb  Mansel,  to  whom  she  had  been 
but  a  few  months  married.  The  aggrieved  young  lady  complained 
loudly  of  silliness,  impertinence,  and  stinginess;  and  the  fiuher  of  the 
gentleman,  (ibr  he  had  fled  himself,)  of  extravagance  and  caprice,  and 
a  temper,  so  provoking  in  its  insolence,  that  no  ordinary  mortal  could 
endure  its  gusis  and  squalls.  He  ended  by  entreating  Lady  Gonlon 
to  return  and  cement  the  imion  she  had  fonned* 

"  Then  fin:  England,"  sighed  Lady  Gordon,  crushing  the  epistle  of 
her  dutiful  niece  in  her  hand.  "  Ungrateful  wretches !  And  it  is  ibr 
beings  so  heartless  I  have  sofl^ed,  and  still  suflbr.  Her  Lwlyship  fiv- 
got  that  her  own  honour  and  glory  were  her  strongest  motives  of 
action ;  and  while  she  wept  the  disappointment  of  her  ambitioas  pro- 
ject*, she  pleased  heiself  with  thinking  that  she  bewailed  the  ingrati- 
tude of  her  family. 

There  was,  however,  no  time  to  lose  in  fruitless  lamentations.  She 
gave  her  orders  with  precision  and  despatch ;  dried  up  a  few  woman- 
ish teen — ^repaired  her  smile»-4md,  bleaung  Mary  Fitxoonnal  at 
iMSure  times,  in  a  couple  of  boon  was  ready  for  her  journey. 

^'Eijiiipped  for  travel!  Bless  me!"  cried  Lady  GlanvUle,  when 
her  guest  entered  the  parlour,  where  she  sat  with  Monimia  and 
Qeneral* 5 

**  Yes !  I  have  just  a  minute  to  thank  jroor  ladyship  ibr  all  your 
hospitality,  and  beg  the  honour  of  your  commands  for  £ngland-»«nd 
yonr's  ibr  Scotland,  Mis.  Montague ;"  and  she  turned  to  Moninaia, 
who,  in  delicate  confusion,  had  turned  away— -^  and  then  off  I  have 
an  old  relation  at  the  point  of  death,  who,  for  fiimily  reasons  requires 
my  immediate  presence*  ApropoB^  of  old  relations  and  great  legacies ; 
I  have  letters  from  my  friend,  Mrs.  Miles  Mmtague,  this  morning.  It 
seems  pest  doubt  noip,  that  her  queer  lord  is  the  lucky  man— heir  to 
the  whole  Indian  fortune.  I  do  not  condole  with  you,  my  dear,  for 
you  know  we  always  thought  it  was  so." 

"Pear!  and  has  Mrs.  Montague  no  chum  to  that  fine  fortune,  aft^r 
all  r'nid  Lady  GlanvUle, 

''So  it  appeals.  Money  is  certainly  the  one  thing  very  needfol  in 
tbis  wicked  and  luxurious  age.  Yet  youth,  beauty,  talent,  and  oppor- 
tunity, are  admirable  substitutes.  A  kind  of  metallic  tractors,  that 
draw  the  gold  ^  the  old  and  loving  into  the  pockets  of  the  young  and 
lovely."    Lady  Gordon  glanced  her  sharp  eye  towards  General  ; 

but  it  sunk  beneath  his  penetrating  and  half^ntemptuous  look;  and 
she  hastily  added,  **  such  charms  and  talents  are  unbounded  fortune." 
"  Especially  when  graced  by  truth,  candour  and  innocence,"  added 
the  General.  "Oh,  if  your  well  known  ^lantry  choose  to  throw 
those  little  items  into  the  scale,  who  can  olyect?  Ajvrcpos  of  gallantry 
-.^^«"  M  Yquj.  ladyship  is  oprepot  to  every  thing  this  morning,"  said 
ibfi  General  smiling.  "  Ob !  but  this  is  so  very  apropos,"  replied  her 
ladyshi|]^  playing  off  his  remark;  your  nind  heau,  Mao—Mac— Mac 
— jkaO''-*,  what  is  it,  my  dear?"  said  she,  turning  quickly  to  Monimia. 
**  Mao  any  thing  you  please,"  said  the  General,  in  pity  to  the  con- 
flwion  of  Moniraia;  "  You  would  not  insinuate  that  Mis.  Montague 
is  so  y^xj  unfoshiooable  as  to  rem^nber  the  names  of  rustio  beaux." 

**  Well,  your  Glen-Albin  Siphon,  that  is  a  rum  du  guerre  for  all 
pastoral  swains,  like  Philopatria  to  newspaper  writers,  or  Carril,  or 
UUiri,  or  Anna  Matilda,  to  magazine  bards  and  bardeaws,  has  got  him- 
'  self  into  prisoa  last  night,  according  to  the  most  appraved  piactioe  of 
modem  duvalry.  I  own  poor  Sir  Archibald's  share  of  the  affiiir  is 
somewhat  mortifying.  You  know  'tis  impossible  for  a  new  man  to 
admire  two  cherry  cheeks,  without  fimcying  all  the  world  as  mad*  as 
himaetf.  I  understand  it  was  a  battle-royal ;  a  man  fights  like  a  lion 
tinder  the  inspiring  eye  of  his  lady.  Now,  this  furious  Orlando,  his 
dc^,  and  damsel,  you  know  she  might  scream  most  animatingly,  were 

ftttModdigfuiiii  poor  Sir  AKhibildioiiM.   rRiawWnwMwlgftir 


ftr  giavo  dMWPSBOn  ia  a  nnrtwavtial:  I  widi  I  wave  behind  a 
curtain." 

No,  never  imtil  this  lament  had  Monimia  felt  aiqr  thing  eodrsadftd 
as  the  pang  of  mingled  jealousy,  alana  and  humiUataon  which  now 
seized  on  het  heart  Overoome  with  sudden  iaintness,  aha  aat.down, 
though  all  the  par^  were  standing,  and  Lady  Gordon,  turning  to  her, 
exclaimed.  "  Bbm  me,  Mia.  Montague,  I  intreat  a  thousand  paidesis! 
Could  I  have  imagined— -Lady  Glanville^-^eneral  — s''  In  that 
short  minnle  a  thousand  recollections  darted  through  the  asind  of 
Monimia,  restoring  it  to  oonfiddice,  and  composure,  and  dignity.  She 
rose  with  sudden  energy,  and  gently  pushing  back  Lady  Goidon, 
while  the  blended  glow  of  indignation  and  generosity  sunuaed  her 
cheek  with  a  richer  bloom  than  that  which  had  forsaken  it.  **  Lady 
Gordon,  I  cannot,  I  will  not  afiect  to  misunderstand  you.  I  am  not  so 
despicable  as  to  disclaim  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Macalbin,  young 
man  though  he  is,  because  you  tell  me  he  is  plunged  into  miafoftune; 
for  on  his  innocence  I  oould  pledge  my  life,  my  honoor.  I  well 
believe,  madam,  that  your  nephew  has  gained  some  momeniary 
triumph  over  the  unfliended  experience  of  Lady  Augusta  Macalhin's 
adopted  son,"  (and  her  eyes  were  filled  wiUi  tears,)  "  But  I  am  equally 
certain  that  when  this  afiair  is  impartially  investigated,  his  share  in  it 
will  confirm  the  opinion  I  have  ever  entertained  of  him  and  of  Sir 
Archibald  G<Kden." 

**  Bless  me,  my  dear,  yon  Iske  it  bravely ;  and  certainly  gira  Aa 
most  flattering  of  all  proofi  of  admiration  by  imitating  the  conduct  of 
your — yawe  friend,  Mr.  Macalbin)— I  mean  in  attacking  ttkose  who 
never  meditated  attack  on  yon.  Nor  do  I  foncy  your — ^your  friend 
so  very  guilty  as  you  seem  to  suppose  I  do.  A  person  c^my  standing 
in  this  wicked  world,  most  just  shrug  her  shoulders— pny  stop  your 
ears.  General,  at  such  everynlay  infidehties,  I  mean  slips,  however 
heinous  they  may  appear  to  a  young  lady  ii>— her  friend;  and  lancy 
them  very  venial  tianigressions.  For  a  young  men,  a  soldier  too^ 
being  the  slave  of  two  black  eyes,  though  stuck  into  the  head  of  a 
seqeant's  daughter— jjoar  patter  le  terns,  you  know — ^this  unsanctified 
generation  will  find  many  excuses.  I  am  not  disposed  to  be  severe 
on  3rour  friend;  though  I  own  it  was  abundantly  foolish  and  danger- 
ous to  insult  and  attack  a  man  of  Sir  Archibald  Gordon's  rank  in  the 
army,  in  ooneequence  of  this  innoceni  penchant" 

**  Lady  Gordon  reserves  her  severity  for  her  own  sex,"  said  Mooi- 
mia  with  a  look  of  unqualified  disdain. 

''But  is  this  gendeman  attached  to  the  encampmuit,  ladieaf 
iiMiuiied  the  General.  **  Dear  me,  aye."  **  What  is  hef  Is  he  a  man 
of  iamUy  f"  said  Lady  Glanville.  **  He  can  number  Adam  and  Caix^ 
and,  for  ought  I  know,  Melchisedec,  among  his  grsndftthers,"  replied 
Lady  Gordon.  '<  I  rather  think  this  last  is  head  of  the  family,  and  it 
is  not  a  small  one,  nor  of  yesterday.  It  has  lasted  since  frail  damsels 
were  first  led  astray  by  their  wicked  stara  on  the  plains  of  Chaldee." 
**  Lady  Gordon,  3^00  must  permit  me  to  put  my  question  a  second 
time,"  intemipteid  Genersl  ■  ,  disgusted  at  this  malicious  banter. 

"  Then  he  is  a  volunteer  in  your  regiment,  one  of  those  gentlemen 
cadets  who  live  in  spl^idour,  God  knows  how." 

*<  Thank  God,  he  is  no  mercenary  soldier,"  thought  Monunia,  while 
the  General  hastily  said,  '*  And  is  my  volunteer  and  Mr.  Macalbin  the 
same  person  f  I  rejoice  to  hear  it"  **  Then  do  rejoice  with  exceed- 
ing gnat  joy ;  for  the  Glenalbin  Strephon,  Mrs.  Montague's /rtentf,  and 
your  volunteer,  is  one  and  the  same  multipotent  person.  This  Mr. 
Jones  is  exactly  that  Mr.  Jones  ^— the  love-lorn  Miss  Sophy's  Jones, 
is  good  Squire  Allwiwthy's  Jonee— the  foundling,  named  after  St 
John."* 

General ,  designed  not  to  notice  this  spiteful  remark ;  but 

the  woman's  soul  of  Monimia,  more  easily  moved  to  resentment,  spoke 
its  feelings  by  a  downcast  glance  of  withering  scorn. 

**  I  was  honoured  with  a  letter  from  Lady  Augusta  Macalbin  on  the 
sttl^ect  of  a  young  friend  of  her's  some  months  back,"  said  the  gene* 
ral — **  I  wrote  to  her  immediately ;  but  I  am  afraid,  like  lady  Gordon's 
damsels  of  Chaldee,  Highland  letters  are  apt  to  go  astray."  Lsdy 
Gonlon  did  not  blush,  but  she  flushed  through  a  triple  costing  ofmug^ 
and  advanced  to  the  window. 

**The  chaise  is  in  waiting,  and  my  false  spirilB  are  fled,"  said  she— • 
**  Why  do  I  delay  the  iatal  moment  ?  Yet  how  cruel  is  the  parting  of 
friends !"  She  embraced  Lady  Glanville ;  she  approached  to  embrace 
Monimia,  who  involuntarily  drew  back.  **  I  find,"  whispered  she, 
"  that  your  suspicions  of  that  vile  creature,  Morrison,  are  but  too  well 
founded.  She  n  altogedier  the  tool  of  Urty.  I  have  used  my  authority 
to  make  her  give  up  your  letters ;  you  vriU  find  them  on  your  toilet.  I 
am  shocked  to  think  I  have  had  so  base  a  creature  about  me.  Now, 
since  it  must  be  so,  fiu'ewell,  my  love.  Were  it  possible  |o  do  with- 
out that  sordid  gold,  it  has  ever  been  the  first  wish  of  my  heart  to  call 
yqu  by  the  dearest  of  names."  Monimia  dro|q)ed  a  very  formal  curt- 
sey, gravely  replying,  **  my  gratitude  shall  ever  keep  pace  with  your 
ladyriiip's  kindness."  "  Charming  girl !"  cried  Lady  Gordon,  saluthig 
the  cheek  of  Monimia.  **  I  shaU  give  your  love  to  that  loorious 
ManseL  Belle's  good  fadier-in-law  is  quite  eloquent  by  to-day's  post 
cm  the  old  story  of  being  about  to  be^lessed  with  an  heir  to  his  fine 
estate.  How  admirably  is  it  said,  that  we  live  a  second  time  in  those 
we  love!" 

Her  ladyship  took  the  arm  of  the  general,  and  Lady  GUmville 


*  In  the  Highlands,  iUegittmate  male  children  angfictaiMBMKi  «to 
I9C  J9hm  and  toilet  afWr  the  YiigiB  Muy» 
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aUvnded  hmr  to  tfao  caniagt,  tad  wiih  bovt,  ■ilamtioni  of  her  own 
hand,  and  a  weU-managed  white  handkorchi«C  «he  wbeeled  off  with 
tolerable  eclat  "  Thank  God !"  aaid  Monimia;  and  goings  to  the 
wiodow,  to  be  sore  that  Lady  Gordon  waa  -indeed  fOAe,.abe  saw  Cap- 
tain Dniimnoad  ride  up,  and  drew  up  the  naib.  He  touched  bii  hat, 
but  refused  the  invitation  Lady  GlanviUe  gave  him  to  walk  in,  plead- 
ing business  with  the  geneml  as  the  reason  of  his  visit  to  the  Lodge. 
When  he  had  eonvexsed  a  few  minutes  with  General  »  the 

latter  oxdeied  his  hone,  and  entered  the  house  to  bid  the  ladies  good 
morning.  "  This  is  the  intimate  friend  of  my  unknown  volunieer,  I 
find,*'  said  he,  "Which  is  another  presumption  in  his  favour— tor 
Dnimmood,  besides  being  my  neighbour's  son,  is  a  good,  honest  fellow. 
I  am  impatient  to  hear  the  whole  story ;  for  a  certain  iair  advoeate  has 
already  raised  a  powerful  interest  in  my  breast**  "  That  interest  will  be 
more  powerful  when  you  do  hear  the  story,"  replied  Monimia.  **  I^dy 
Gordon  made  a  serious  chaige,  and  you  may  think  that  I  made  a  rash 
defence;  yet  I  place  a  whole  life  and  an  unblemished  chaneter 
against  that  chaige,  and  if  I  am  •deoeived,  I  ahali  be  most  pain- 
fully so." 

They  parted ;  and  after  Lady  GlanviUe  had  yawned,  and  declared 
Lady  Gozdon  a  v^ty  pleasant,  well-bred  woman,  and  wondered  if  she 
would  be  two  miles  off  yet,  and  itiought  that  she  would  be  stifled 
to  death  in  that  great  stuffy  cloth  habit ;  and  .fineied  the  lodge  woukl 
be  intolerable  without  her-*Monimia  escaped  to  her  letters. 

They  were  lew  in  number,  but  Monimia  could  not  read  tbem 
through.  Her  mind  still  wandered  to  Nonaan,  and  bosied  itself  in 
imagiuing  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment,  and  the  distreniog  oonse- 
quences  which  might  result  from  the  displeaeure  of  a  nan  high  in 
power,  and  unrestrained  by  any  feeling  of  juatiee.  As  iadigoatioQ 
abated,  her  tears  returned.  She  thought  of  the  woide  of  Lady  Gor- 
don, and  her  confidence  was  staggered ;  and  she  dreaded  as  an  evil 
of  the  greatest  magnitude,  tittt,  while  Norman  stiU  retained  the 
workl's  esteem,  he  might,  to  her  more  refined  sense,  have  loat  that 
bright  bloom  of  youthful  virtue,  which,  onee  eflbcedi  can  never  be 
restored ;  that  he  might  have  imbibed  the  ■eziois  of  the  world,  and 
exchanged  the  pure  morals  of  his  solitude,  for  the  attiibtttee  of  a 
soldier. 

The  day  passed  away,  and  General  —  did  not  return  to  the 
I/>dge.  He  had  not,  indeed,  promised  to  retain,  bat  Monimia  had 
promised  it  to  henel^  and  the  disappoiniment  of  the  eelf-made  pro- 
mise is  the  heaviest  of  any.  Twil^t  Ibund  her  oliainii«  her  eyes 
from  the  window  of  her  dreasing-room,  new  elalad  with  hope,  and 
now  weeping  like  a  true  woman. 

''Mamma,  mamma,  here  is  Hugh  Piper,**  cried  Mary,  dragging 
Hugh  forward  on  the  landing  place :  «'  and  he  won't  come  in.'*  *"  Ah ! 
I  am  so  glad  to  see  you."  aaid  Monimia,  hastily  opening  her  door ;  *'  is 
Lady  Augusm  weU  ?*'  "  Very  well,  eonwlering,  my  lady."  replied 
Hugh,  taking  off  his  bonnet,  and  scraping  and  looking  round  this  fine 
apartment  with  a  strange  mixture  of  ftar,  anxiety,  and  gladneas. 
**  You  must  excuse  my  own  brogues.  Madam,  and  the  nails ;  for  I 
would  not  be  so  iU-mannered,  did  not  Miss  Fitaconnal  drag  me  on. 
Though  fiir  enough  iirom  tliem  who  eonhl  teach  me  better,  I  know 
what  becomes  a  lady  like  yourseU:"  -  A  lady  like  myself  would  have 
you  sii  down,  and  tell  me  how  yon  do^"  said  Monimia,  facing  one 
chair,  while  Mary  placed  another.  "Och.God  hiiMelf  Ueai  you,"  replied 
Hugh,  melted  by  ualooked  for  kindneaa.  **  Then  with  your  leave," 
and,  taking  off  his  brogues,  he  advanced  a  step.  "  Though  the  pooreat 
of  my  name,  I  kimw  better  thoiyit  down  before  a  lady ;  but  having 
this  small  parcel,  commended  to  your  ladyship,  vriih  kindeat  love  fiom 
(nOd  Unah  Macalbin  of  Broacbrua;"  and  he  bowed  and  deUvered 

the  pearls.    « I  made  botdd,  beariag  from  Mr.  Leery,  of 's  ngi. 

ment."  (lAe  Uightand  appeOaHon  ^  the  Oenendy)  •*  that  yon  were  in 
the  Gourjtiy,  to  follow  on,  and  give  them  to  yon  wiifa  mf  own  hand, 
though,  perhaps,  it  was  taking  loo  awch  upon  myself"  And,  again 
bowing,  Hugh  would  have  withdrawn,  but  Mary  hang  round  him ; 
and,  Monimia,  in  a  voice  that  touched  his  ■ff^^Hiwiat^  heart,  said, 
"  does  Moome,  then,  stall  remember  me  with  kiadneasr*  «« Is  it  her- 
self? Oeh,  and  that  she  does,  madam,"  replied  Hugh.  «•  When  I 
would  be  coming  home  from  the  New  has  eveiy  day  in  the  winter, 
with  no  word  at  all,  your  ladyship  then  in  London,  not  having  tine 
to  write,  and  poor  Mr.  Boefaanan  in  has  grave,  and  Maephenon  very 
hard  onus,andtheboyioparthia  eonntry,  whieb  was  wane  aw  all," 
--<Uiigb  bnished  off  an  intrusive  tear,)— ^  aha  wonld  aay, '  a  gnat 
lady  like  her,  with  yoar  leave,  will  have  mtiok  to  think  en  and  toke 
^her  hand  with,  in  the  throng  companiea,  mon  nor  Ibe  Kkce  of  na, 
God  help  ua;*  or  give  herself  a  rocii:  baekwards  and  forwaidi  ifaii  way, 
JUM  sigh  a  deep  sigh,  and  say,  «but  I  hav« eeen  MacaMo^e  Atdtor 
have  another  day;*  for,  poor  ould  crater,  yea  eee,  madam,  ike  will 
•Jways  be  thinking  of  the  ouU  stile,  and  the  like  of  that,  which  yoa  knew, 
nadaan,  is  nothing  at  att  to  any  body  bat  just  to  oimmUs." 

"^And  U  is  thus  you  madam  and  lady  me,  yon  unkind  piper,"  aaMI 
Monimia,  in  a  tone  of  affectionato  reproaeh ;  •  me  who  wed  to  be 
y*"^^  •«*  yeor  dariiiig  at  every  wwd." 

-Och,  that  you  vm,  that  you  was,"  oobbed  Hugh,  now  ftiiiy  dnp- 
pmg  hia  brogues;  "my  dear,  and  my  darling,  uid  my  own  lady's 
*w«ig.  ttd  Norman's  heart's  ^darling.  I  will  swear  for  him^-^when 
!?v^^^r*  ■*  ^^^^  ^  *^  countries,  like  a  child  of  the  fomily, 
Jth  Mm.  May,T  Hector  Monro  Craig-gillian,  (flag*  kmdtoghehk 

/"«»«  a«  tleiriWci)  and  the  young  Maealbin;  vnlking  like  the  angel 
^  la  the  woods  of  Olen-Albin.    Tkeee  an  ike  4^  it  ia  mv 
tanmeiaker{  kutdto  Hi^daaAi «iA  t^ i^HlMii 


a  great  difibr."  And  Hugh  sighed,  while  he  looked  round  oa  tka 
finely  decorated  apartment,  and  at  the  ricJUy  attired  young  baanlf 
who  stood  before  him ;  and  that  vision  so  light,  so  lovely,  that  it  kralted 
like  some  gay  rreature  of  the  element,  softly  echoed  the  piper's  si|^, 
and  whispered,  "  a  great  difilerence  indeed  !" 

Al  length  Hugh  was  persuaded  to  sit  down,  and  he  soon  raooveved 
his  usual  cheerful  familiarity ;  and  entered  into  copious  and,  as  aen* 
might  have  thought,  very  tedious  explanations ;  and  when  he  artlrasly 
told  the  story  of  Phelim  Bourke  and  Dora  Tracey,  and  revealed  tb# 
unspotted  innocence  and  honour  of  him  he  now  chose  to  call  "  the 
young  Macalbin,"  Monimia  rose  involuntarily  from  her  seat,  her  eyee 
sparkling  with  triumph  and  joy :  "  I  could  have  sworn  it,"  she  ea- 
claimed.  "*  Could  you  dear  ?  ochi  God  bless  you,  and  have  you  in  hie 
keeping !  So  could  Mr.  Leary,  who,  with  your  leave,  is  one  of  the 
best  fellow  ever  God  made.  Says  he,  this  very  day  it  was  when  he 
came  with  the  books,  *  Mr.  Macalbin  you  shall  never  want  a  witness 
to  do  you  mtrvkt  while  this  tong-gne  is  in  my  hade*  I  was  coming 
from  the  Lodge  about  that  hour,  it  could  not  bo  much  in  or  over/ 
says  he, '  and  I  perfocily  remember  like  a  drime,  seeing  you  have  a 
tiade  with  Gordon,  and  him  swearing  he  would  aiif  k  you,  and  Dora 
screamii^i  *  murder,  murder,  sorrow  be  on  the  villain,  he  has  kilt 
Mr.  Macalbin  with  his  swoid.'  He  gave  the  sweetest  of  his  smilee* 
-—our  own  Norman  did«  darlingr*-for  though  pale  enough,  and  in  k>w 
order,  with  the  long  and  sore  sickness,  his  own  sweet  smile  is  left  him 
yet".^*'And  Mr.  Macalbin  has  been  ill  ?"  said  Monimia  in  her  softest 
voice. — '*  Aye,  that  he  was,  and  never  let  us  know  of  it,  or  we  would 
have  oooie  to  him  on  our  hands  and  our  knees,  if  we  had  begged  the 
way.  But  says  he, '  friend  I/eary,  let  us  hear  no  nx>re^f  your  dramM, 
that  9teoni'sighi  evidence  won't  do  here.  It  does  not  beoonte  a  manly 
fellow  to  drame  ;'  and  with  that,  in  comes  Captain  Allan  Dnimmood 
Logievarr-Hhere  is  another  of  the  prime,— and  who  should  be  with 

him,  but  General 's  ownself, — there,  again  is  the  chief  of  chiefcl 

God  bless  him,  above  and  beneath,  and  round  about,  and  the  very 
ground  he  stands  on.  And  thinking  it  manners  to  come  away,  the 
gentleman  eoavereing  very  throng,  with  your  leave,  I  made  Seijeant 
Macdonald  drop  a  few-  lines  to  Craig-gillian,  (as  true  a  heart,  the  Ser^ 
jeant  too,  n  oTcr  warmed  with  clan's*  blood,)  and  made  off  with 
myself  with  all  speed,  to  see  your  ladyship ;  Mr.  Leaiy  telling  na 
it  was  here  you  was." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  by  your  visit,"  aaid  Monimia,  «*  and  when  yon 
go  home," — **  Is  it  to  the  prison,  darling  ?"  said  Hugh. — ^'  Yes,  but  I 
hope  that  a  prision  will  not  long  be  your  home ;  tell  Mr.  Macalbin*  I 
was  so  unfortunate  as  never  to  receive  the  lettor  with  which  he  fib* 
voured  me,  till  yeeterdayr— that  (  have  written  to  our  dear  Lady  Au- 
gusta, and  that  in  a  few  days  1  hope  to  congratulate  him  on  hie 
froodomi" 

''Oct  that  I  will,  lady  dear,  and  a  joyful  heart  his  will  be  to  hear 
it !  So,  with  your  leave,  I  will  go  to  him,  who  is  not  so  happy  same 
in  seeing  you,  but  does  not  deserve  it'the  less.  No,  darling!  do  not 
let  the  Gordons,  man  or  woman  of  them,  be  setting  you  up  against 
him,  for  every  one  else  likes  him,  and  loves  him,  and  well  they  may, 
for  a  braver  or  a  vrarmer  heart  was  never  shrouded  in  tertan,  and  that 
is  a  proud  word.  So  don't  let  the  Ufuk  vohig$  be  setting  you  np 
against  him,^ — ^bod  luck  to  them !" 

**  Who  talks  of  Mack  wbigs  r '  cried  Lord  Glanvflle,  suddenly  open- 
ing the  door.    **  Monimia,  are  you  too  ploiting  against  us  ?" 

"This  is  a  good  ihend  of  mine,  vrho  baa  brought  me  a  mesaaga 
fiom  6codand,",Mplied  Monimia.  "  His  ideoa  of  whigism  difier  from 
yours,  my  Lonl.  "Tis  Sir  Archibald  Gordon  he  calls  a  whig."  Lord 
Ghmville  woald  have  taken  the  tronhle  to  inform  Hugh  of  bis  mis- 
take ;  but  bowmg  very  low,  he  withdrew,  attended  by  Maiy,  who 
ei^oined  him  to  come  ^ain  to-mocrow. 

"  So  I  find  Goidon  has  hUnhad  the  queUion:*  said  Lord  GlanviUe, 
abruptly,  for  he  never  bed  time  for  delicate  cinumlocution  in  inao- 
ducing  an  unpleasant  subject;  "just  as  I  supposed.  That  wonderfully 
clever  woman,  his  aunt,  is  off  too^  I  am  told.  Lady  GlanviUe  believea 
a  long  oock  and  ball  story  of  dying  relationsr^I  can  see  farther.  But* 
courage,  my  Uttle  Monimia !  though  we  are  thrown  out  to^lay,  we 
may  be  ki  by  to-morrow's  poau  I  rather  think  we  ahall.  Don't  de- 
spair, the  royal  countenance  wiU  shine  on  ns  yet,  and  lover^  like 
other  good  things,  come  over  by  docens^-^beeides,  that  Cordon  kae 
very  little  to  say  in  his  own  oeantry,  -and  of  talent  nothing, nbae* 
lately  nothing." 

«Indeed,I  am  not  wvam,ee  to  faeUetemyaelf  of  so  great  poUtical 
oonaaqiMttoe,"  replied  Monimia.  kmgking,  "even although  I  have  the 
honour  of  standing  in  so  near  a  relation  to  yonr  Lerdehip."  **  Aye» 
no  doubt  it  ii  for  your  own  bright  ^res  to  faring  admirers  m  your  fae^ 
not  the  infinenee  of  that  insigmfieant  nobody.  Lard  GhmviUe.  what 
man  so  desperate  as  to  oonrt  an  alliance  with  him  f  And  that  penoi 
you  Uved  with  is  y«ar  late  hodband's  heir  too.  I'm  told ;  very  eziza- 
or*naiy  that*— when  I  get  my  new  biU  ihrown  out.  that  must  bf 
looked  into;  Lady  GknvUle  has  been  teUiag  me,  too,  of  a  quanrd 
and  a  volnntoer,  and  I  don't  know  aU  what;  never  fret  about  i^— I 
don't  believe  one  woid  of  it.— spites— party-a|^te.  I'm  uaed  to  ihesf 
things,— a  side  btow  glancing  on  you,  but  in  reaUty,  aimed  at  your 
alaiming  wide,    llmnk  heaven,  be  can  bear  aU  that  with  abiindaat 

pkSoBopby." 
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Monimia  again  smiled  at  thii  absorbing  vanity,  and  followed  Lord 
Glanville  to  the  drawing-room*  where  his  lady  was  waiting  their  ap- 
pearance to  drink  tea. 

Hugh's  present  was  now  ^hibited,  and  Lady  Glanville  express^ 
an  almost  childish  admiration  at  the  size  and  lustre  of  some  of  the 
pearls.  *'  I  would  be  happy  to  hear  of  a  purchaser  ibr  them/*  said 
Munimia,  sighing,  that  she  oould  not  aflord  to  keep  them  herself— for 
to  her  they  had  a  mucii  higher  value  than  mere  ornaments.  **  The 
poor  pearl  fisher  cannot  afiurd  to  lose  his  time,  nor  ought  I  to  accept 
such  presents  from  those  kind-hearted  beings  who  consult  their  muni- 
ficent disposition,  and  forget  their  stinted  means." 

Monimia  would  not  have  ventured  to  insult  the  national  and  tfaie 
hereditary  pride  of  Moome  or  the  piper,  by  repaying  with  money  the 
heart-made  ofiering  of  devoted  kindness ;  but  she  hoped  to  remunerate 
them,  Without  ofknding  their  delicacy ;  and  her  eloquent  eye  reminded 
Lord  Glanville  of  the  money  he  had  appropriated  and  (houghtleasly 
squandered— or,  more  properly,  sufiTered  to  slip  through  his  fingers,  he 
knew  not  how. 

'*  I  take  the  hint,  Monimia,"  said  Lord  Glanville :  "  but  not  a  tous 
have  I  to  bless  myself  with«-«teeped  in. poverty  to  the  very  lips.  But 
wha$  is  your  friend  fit  for  7  what  can  I  do  lor  him  ? — An  exciseman — 
a  tide-waiter  7     Put  me  in  mind  of  him  when  the  time  comes." 

**  There  is  no  place  in  your  lordship's  gift  that  will  suit  him,  I*m 
afraid,"  replied  Monimia. 

"No !  that's  odd  enough — ^nothing  but  money  will  do, then.  Lady 
Glanville,  are  you  en/ondsr* 

*'  Me !  dear  me,  no !  I  borrowed  Mrs.  Montague's  last  five  guineas 
only  last  night,  to  make  a  show  of  a  card-purse.  Pray,  speak  to  that 
man,  your  steward — him  with  the  odious  Irish  name^-he  has  plenty 
of  our  money,  I  dare  say." 

Lord  Glanville  knew  too  well  that  it  was  vain  to  seek  what  could 
not  be  obtained. 

**  This  depreciated  currency  is  utter  ruin,"  said  he ;  "it  comes  home 
to  all  of  us,  at  length.  Well,  well,  ladies,  we  must  see  what  our  good 
friends  the  booksellers  can  do  for  you — no  disgrace  in  a  man  living 
by  hii  labour,  especially  intellectual  labour.  Peter  the  Great  earned 
his  own  shoes — there  is  imperial  example— ao  I  must  go  ftg  by  the 
midnight  oil." 

With  a  smile  of  complacence,  Lord  Glanville  retired  to  finish  his 
warning  pamphlet  on  the  wilful  wretchedness  in  which  the  lower  or- 
deiB  were  involved,  by  their  want  of  economy  and  foresight 

**  How  ridiculous !"  said  Lady  Glanville,  "  lo  speak  of  persons  of  oar 
rank  touching  such  money!" 

**  I  believe  your  ladyship  is  in  no  great  danger  of  being  subjected  to 
so  grreat  an  indignity,"  said  Monimia. 

**  I  trust  not.  However,  I'll  take  all  the  pearls  these  persons  have : 
it  is  always  depreciated  currency  with  my  lord ;  but  I  alwajrs  get 
money,  some  way  or  other,  when  it  comes  to  the  push — so  I  never 
mind  him." 

Somewhat  provok^  at  the  vanity  of  the  one  and  the  silliness  of  the 
odier,  Monimia  retired  without  accomplishing  her  design. 

It  was  late  before  Hugh  reached  the  priso.n ;  and  Norman,  unao- 
qoainted  with  the  visit  ha  was  making,  became  restless  and  alarmed 
at  his  prcttracted  absence. 

**  Did  you  guess  where  I  was  t"  cried  he,  entering,  all  flushed  with 
joy  and  baste. 

**  Drinking  with  Leary,  I  presume,"  replied  Norman,  gravely. 
A  tear  of  insulted  afilection  started  to  the  eye  of  the  piper,  as  he  in- 
dignantly threw  down  his  bonnet. 

**  Drinking  I  was,  to  be  sure,  one  glass  of  good  wine,  and  another ; 
but  there  were  persons  nearer  my  own  heart  to-night  than  Mr.  Leary, 
kind  as  he  has  been  to  m€  and  mine." 

**  What  mean  you,  dear  Hugh  V*  said  Norman,  looking  earnestly  in 
his  fiice.  <'Ah,  I  know,  now,  where  you  have  been— and  you  have 
seen  her!" 

«Qchl  is  it  dear  Hugh,  now!"  said  Hugh,  half-tenderly  and  half- 
humoiiiDiJsly ;  *'  I.  thought  you  knowed  me  better  than  believe  I  would 
go  a  drinking  with  strangers,  and  yourself  in  this,  though  1  have  been 
a  little  merry  and  well  to  live,  few  times  too  often,  at  a  wedding  or 
the  like  of  that  in  the  countries." 

Norman  interrupted  him  with  apologiea— «nd  to  all  but  the  Gordons 
Hugh  was  the  most  placable  of  human  beings. 

**  Did  I  see  her,  say  you  f  Yes— see  her  I  did,  stire  enough ;  and 
out  came  the  lovely  hand,  white  and  soft  as  the  cannach-down*;  no 
doubt  out  of  respect  to  thoee  I  came  of  *My  good  piper,'  says  sh&— 
she  called  me  her  good  piper,  God  bless  her!  So  you  must  wait  of 
her  the  moment — But,  jewel;  what  said  B— —  to  you-— the  general  7" 
<*  Every  thing  kind  and  encouraging :  he  is  the  best,  as  he  is  the 
first  of  men ;  but  hasten,  dear  Hugh,  to  tell  me  all!" 

**  Long  life  to  him !  Well,  I  shall  tell  you,  darling,  beginning  at 
the  very  first  When  I  left  this  with  Mr.  Leary,  whom  diould  we 
meet  but  Sergeant  Macdonald,  whom  I  knew  at  Loch-Broom,  at  the 
herring-fishing— «nd  who  should  be  with  him  but  a  Macfarlane  man, 
a  mUrforiunale  cratur,  who  saw  all  our  cUm  on  the  Mohaiclu.  So,  poor 
as  I  was,  I  could  not  do  less  than  treat  him — get  thetfood  news— and 
after  one  pint,  another,  you  see :  JniAcne  it  was,  which  never  will 
equal  FaimtoAr  in  my  own  mind,  while  the  world  is  a  world — t^e 


*  CoMon-grass,  whose  silky,  pendant  tufts  aflbrd  many  a  beautiful 
limile  lo  the  Highland  bard,  azid  enliven  many  a  dreary  mUe  of  moor. 


landlord  laughing  and  joking  all  the  while  with  Mr.  Leaiy,  and,  4  - 
coimtrymen,  all  speaking  together,  and  observing  how  much  better  oti^ 
own  country  was  nor  the  Lowlands,  and — " 

**  Well,  hasten — I  can  conceive  all  that,"  cried  Norman. 

'*  Can  you,  darling?  Och,  God  bless  you !  and  it  is  yourself  he  has 
blessed  with  the  true  heart  to  your  country,  and  the  kind." 

**  But  my  Mon — Mrs.  Montague !"  said  the  impatient  Norman. 

**  Ay,  she  is  the  head  of  the  chapter,  as  she  well  deserves.  So,  you 
see,  Finloy  tould  me  how  poor  ould  Hector  died,  and  how  his  dcdUer 
Mary  is  married  the  second  time  on  Malcolm  Roy.  You  remember 
red  Malcolm,  dear,  who  gave  you  crowberries  and  cream,  and  mad« 
much  of  you  at  Portsnalung,  when  I  took  you  to  see  the  sea  V* 

"Yes!  yes!" 

•*  Well,  as  I  was  telling  you,  Molcolm  married  Mary^— as  pretty  s 
girl  she  was,  in  her  own  day,  as  very  few — and  as  clever;  two  sUpa 
oflf  every  day  she  sat  on  a  wheel ;  and  one  of  the  stoutest  of  her  name. 
I  have  seen  her  lift  the  siirks  pot  oflf  alone,  full  ofpotatoea,  with  diese 
eyes — and  that  is  what  no  woman  in  the  countries  could  do  but  herself 
and  Miss  Sibella  Altlarish." 

The  patience  of  Norman  was  quite  exhausted  with  the  beauty  and 
accomplishments  of  this  lady,  and  he  again  urged  Hugh  to  go  on. 

*•  Yes,  dear.  So,  you  see,  Farquhar— you  remember  Farqufaar,  the 
famous  putter  of  the  stone — the  only  one  ever  came  up  with  you,  save 
Moome's  Dalt,  and  he  was  of  the  ould  style — ^Farquhar  said  he  had 
oaths  of  Mary  since  she  was  a  young  girl :  and  he  took  it  to  heart, 
and  died — and  divU  the  blow  of  a  bagpipe  tould  a  Macalbin  was  gone 
to  heaven,  as  Finlay  tells  me ;  and  ould  Ronald's  wife  went  next." 

«*  Poor  Ronald  .'  has  he  lost  his  wife  7"  said  Norman— for  a  minute- 
forgetting  even  Monimia. 

**  He  has,  dearest — and,  though  a  little  cross  when  he  wouM  come 
home  from  the  foirs  toeil  to  {tee,  she  had  not  a  bad  heart,  ^e  was  of 
our  clan,  by  father's  side  and  mother's  side,  for  ten  generations,  and 
the  best  maker  of  blue  eheetes  in  Glenalbin,  not  excepting  Moome  her- 
self, who  always  made  cheese  for  the  fomily.** 

After  some  further  conversation,  Hugh  once  more  resumeil  the 
thread  of  his  narrative. 

**  Well,  what  would  you  of  it — ^I  set  «oflr  with  Uriah's  message,  won*' 
dering  in  my  own  heart  what  she  would  say,  and  thinking  to  face 
her,  in  a  joking  way,  about  the  Gordons.  But  my  heart  fell  when  I 
came  in  sight  of  so  fine  a  white  house — and  I  tried  to  make  myself 
proud,  remembering  who  I  was  come  of,  and  the  blood  was  in  my 
veins,  and  saying,  Norman  will  have  his  own  luck — Pm  not  afraid 
for  Norman — as  good  fish  in  the  loch  as  ever  came  out  of  it— we  havo 
had  dochters  of  Macdonald  of  the  Isles  in  our  family.  But  when  I  dkt 
see  her,  lovely  as  the  spirit  of  the  hill,  and  kind  and  good  as  ever; 
och  I  net  a  word  could  I  find !  but  took  off  my  bonnet,  and  gave 
Moome's  respectful  compliments,  and  bowed  as  Unah  told  me.  Ocb» 
no  fish  in  the  loch  like  her  then !  when  I  found  she  had  still  the  same 
warm  heart  as  if  bred  and  bom  among  us,  and  her  fine  taste  for  ihft 
pipe-music,  and  remembered  her  dancing  8trathq;>eys  with  yours^in 
Eleenalin — to  be  sure,  neither  Mrs.  Major  Hector  nor  myselC  though 
I  was  thought  a  namely  dancer  in  my  own  day,  could  ever  compare- 
with  her-:-long  life  to  her !  How  my  eyes  would  be  reeling  in  my 
head,  oidy  to  be  looking  at  her,  when  I  would  give  a  loud  shout,  liln 
ould  NiEL  Gow,  to  make  you  lively — ** 

**  Well,  but  Hugh,"  said  Norman,  gently,  «  be  brief— teU  me  what 
she  did  say." 

"  Yes,  dear,"  replied  the  piper,  nocking  his  head,  but  still  going  on 
with  the  history  of  his  own  feelings. 

**  And  when  I  saw  the  tears  in  her  beautiful  eyes,  as  I  tould  of  ymt 
parting  yo«ir  country,  shining  like  the  star  of  night  through  the  soft 
mists  of  Lena  (as  our  songs  say,  but  as  I  can't,  in  the  English,)  ray  own 
heart  could  not  stand  that,  and  I  looked  down  respectful— ^for  a  lady 
like  her  is  not  like  Mrs.  Miyor  Hector  or  yourself,  whom  I  was  always 
used  to  since  yi>u  were  chUder." 

After  much  cirrumk)cution,  Norman  heard  the  bliss-giving  message 
of  his  Monimia.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  he  had  learned  from  the 
conversation  of  Captain  Drummond  that  the  report  of  her  marriage  waa 
entirely  devoid  of  truth;  and  now  that  thought  was  rapture — his 
musings  may  be  better  conceived  than  depicted. 

The  two  friends  stretched  themselves  together,  undressed  as  they 
were,  on  the  straw  couch  of  Phelim  Bourke.  Norman  breathed  » 
prayer,  too  spiritual  for  language— and  Hugh,  mingling  the  tribute  of 
devoted  thankfulness  with  the  customary  night-spell  of  humleas  sn* 
perstition,  sunk  into  the  light  repose  of  innocence.  But  even  bis 
laudable  precaution  could  not  deliver  his  spell-bound  companion  fiem 
the  '*  tempters  of  the  night ;"  yet  bright  and  fair  were  the  viaions 
that  haimted  his  fancy,  and  entranced  his  soul  in  the  joys  of  a  ftiiy 
paradise. 

*'A  man  may  subdue  his  resentments  to  his  interest;— it  ia,  on 
many  occasions,  too  much  for  female  virtue,"  thought  Lady  Gordon, 
flinging  herself  back  in  the  carriage,  as  she  wheeled  through  the  gate 
of  Glanville-Lodge.  **It  had  been  better  for  me  to  employ  thcae  last 
moments  for  that  madman,  if  it  be  still  possible  to  save  him  from  dia> 
grace,  though  not  from  poverty.  Curse  of  my  life,  as  he  is,  what  else 
have  I  left  worth  caring  for — without  sAection,  principle,  or  gntituder 
be  is  still  all  I  have — the  head  of  the  family^of  Gordon^"  To  repair 
an  error  inm  which  she  was  seldom  betrayed.  Lady  Gordon  wrote  b> 
General  ->^— ,  from  Kilkenny,  requesting  himi  as  a  peculiar  favour,  ta 
use  all  his  influence  in  hushing  the  a£bir  between  Sir  Archibald  ami 
the  lelatkm  of  Lftdy  Augusta  MaoUbin.    '*i  believe^'*  said  sImi  *<Sir 
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AnfailiBld  was  aomewfaai  fluahed  whh  wine;  and,  for  the  take  of  my 
▼oneiable  neighbonrt  (and  enire  nous  of  a  younger  and  lovelier  lady.) 
I  diould  be  aorry  that  this  young  man  marked  his  entrance  on  public 
lile»  by  the  disgraceful  edat  of  a  brawl  with  his  superior." 

General  ■  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  motive  of  this  disin- 

teresled  kindness,  and  he  treated  it  with  the  indulgence  family  attach- 
ments always  deserve;  though  a  mind  like  his  could  not  easily  pardon 
each  means*  though  employed  to  efiect  a  very  pardonable  purpose. 

He  bad  now  seen  this  young  soldier:  he  had  also  heard  him  spoken 
of  with  approbation  and  kindness,  by  the  mcsi  stern  of  all  disciplina- 
rians. Colonel  Gran^^with  ail  the  warmth  of  youthful  friendship  and 
national  partiality,  by  Captain  Drummond — and  by  Monimia,  with  the 

fearie«  confidence  of  kindredpxceUence.    But  General was 

slow  in  forming  important  opimons;  he  visited  the.  prison  a  second 
time;  he  found  the  soldierB  assembled  round  the  door  in  earnest  re- 
spectful attachment:  yet  the  calm,  reserved,  but  afiactionate  manners 
ot  Norman,  evinced  none  of  the  mean  arts  of  vulgar  popularity.  From 
Drommond  he  learned  what  the  young  soldier  had  done  with  and  for 
bis  comrades;  from  himself  the  history  of  the  late  dispute  with  Gor- 
don; and,  in  the  clear,  manly,  and  dignified  statement  of  his  wrongs — 
Josfi  10  himself,  and  scrupulously  honourable  to  his  enemy — General 
— — -  perceived  the  most  unequivocal  indication  of  that  elevated  and 
genenNiB  mind,  that  tempemte  and  gentleman-like  spirit,  which  touch- 
ed hia  own  soul  with  the  sympathy  of  brotherhood.  And  when  he  sur- 
veyed the  fine  and  graceful  figure,  and  animated  countenance  of  his 
volunteer;  and,  on  the  slightest  mention  of  Monimta's  name,  heard 
his  low  sigh,  and  perceived  the  brighmess  of  valour  subdued  in  his 
intelligent  eyes  by  the  softness  of  love,  he  felt  how  very  natural  it 
flught  be  for  these  young  persons,  when  thrown  together  for  weeks 
•imd  months  in  the  bosom  of  romantic  solitude,  to  imbibe  an  affection 
JDO  powerful  for  the  control  of  that  chilling  prudence  which  seemed 
Jo  demand  its  relinquishment.  Many  motives  concurred  to  make  him 
.desirous  of  promoting  the  professional  interests  of  Macalbin ;  but  chiefly, 
lie  was  firiendless,  and  he  appeared  deserving  of  friends. 

After  mentioning  the  circumstance  of  the  miscarried  letter,  which 
\kB  did  without  any  comment  whatever,  and  the  happiness  he  would 
feel  in  seconding  the  wishes  of  lAdy  Augusta  Macalbin,  the  general 
ezpreased  a  very  brief  but  flattering  assurance  of  personal  regard. 
"  But  we  must  have  you  out  of  confiuement  in  the  fSnt  place,"  added 
be;  **  and  that  right  speedily  and  honourably.  It  is  now  too  late  for 
4»mpRNiiise :  since  you  were  publicly  sent  to  prison,  jrou  must  be 
liberated  as  publicly."  Words,  had  he  found  them,  woakl  have  been 
•aadequale  )0  the  expression  of  Norman's  gratitude.  He  bowed  in 
aileace. 

An  early  day  was  accordingly  appointed  for  the  trial ;  of  which 
Monimia  was  apprised  by  the  piper,  and  indiroctly  by  the  general, 
who  cheered  her  hopes  with  hints  of  henoumble  acquittal. 

Ii)  the  mean  time,  the  other  friends  of  Macalbin  were  incessantly 
employed  in  hia  behalfl  In  those  blissful  days,  when  the  simplicity 
4i£  innocence  unites  all  ranks  in  the  cordial  ei^yment  of  the  harm- 
Jess  pleasnres  which  are  the  spontaneous  giA  of  nature  to  her  common 
iamily,  Dora  Tracey  was  the  favourite  playmate  of  her  foster-sister, 
Miss  Grant;  and  Captain  Drummond  fondly  recollected  the  happy 
parties  he  had  fonoed  with  these  liule  girls,  when  he  was  still  a  boy- 
ofioer,  and  when  they,  following  the  vicissitudes  of  a  soldier's  fortune, 
jportod  away  the  lost  years  of  childhood  at  a  remote  station  on  the 
Lakes  of  Canada.  Dora  was  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  asso- 
ciation, which  first  drew  and  now  bound  his  roving  heart  to  his  fair 
eousin;  and  the  lovers  were  the  friends  of  Dora  as  well  as  the  zealous 
friends  of  Macalbin.  Nor  did  Colonel  Grant  shrink  from  hailing  old 
Tracey— •'"  Friend  and  fellow-soldier."  Often,  side  by  side,  had  they 
poured  the  "  resistless  roar"  of  Caledonia's  chuis  on  the  embattled 
hosts  of  her  foes.  They  returned  to  Europe — two  among  ten  indi- 
viduals—the veteran  wreck  of  a  gallant  corps— the  leaven,  that  lea- 
vened the  whole  racruited  strength  of  the  r^ment. 

When  the  day  dawned,  which  was  in  some  measure  tp  stamp  the 
fiUe  of  Macalbin,  the  anxiety  of  Monimia  became  so  intense,  tliat,  un- 
Jer  the  ptetezt  of  returning  a  visit  she  had  received  from  Miss  Grant, 
abe  drove  fo  the  neighbouring  town.  **  I  shall  know  the  result,  at 
least  two  hours  sooner,"  thoujg^ht  she;  and  the  idea  aflbrded  momen- 
iary  relief  On  entering  Miss  Grant's  drawing-room,  she  found  the 
Colonel  and  his  nephew,  and  two  other  persons,  whom  she  understood 
lo  be  Tracey  and  his  daughter.  The  latter  immediately  withdrew  in 
tears,  but  the  veteran  soldier  stood  finn  at  his  post. 

"  You  must  pardon  this  formidable  array,"  said  Miss  Grant.  "  I 
Inve  been  trying  a  veiy  interesting  case,  which  comes  before  my 
frtber  to-day;  and  my  foster-sister  and  Tracey  have  been  assists 
ing  me." 

^  **l  hope  you  have  settled  it  to  your  own  satisfaction,'*  replied  Mo- 
nimia, with  as  much  calmness  of  maimer  as  she  could  assume. 

"And  to  the  satisfaction  of  justice  and  the  triumph  of  innocence," 
replied  Miss  Grant;  '*for  I  honourably  acquitted  the  prisoner,  and  in 
open  Coon  returned  him  thanks  for  his  manly  conduct;  and  let  me 
•ae  who  will  be  daring  enough  to  reverse  my  solemn  dec-.9ion."  With 
a  pbyful  aflectation  of  judge4ike  sternness,  she  fixed  her  eye  on  her 
provoking  father,  who,  in  spite  of  all  solicitations,  had  kept  his  own 
opinions  in  the  most  perplexing  obscurity. 

The  Colonel  paid  no  attention  to  the  silent  tears  of  Dora,  and  very 
little  to  the  entreaties  of  his  daughter;  but  when  old  Tracey  marched 

statelily  u>  the  door,  in  a  kind  of  slow  time,  sternly  saying '*  The 

4ledsion  of  this  day  will  show  whether  or  not  my  blood  has  been  1 


well  shed,"  he  replied  abruptly-*-"  Tracy,  yw  might  know  me  better- 
I  will  do  justice.  Would  you  have  me  sally  out  at  the  head  of  Dora, 
Pat  Leary,  and  the  redoubtable  piper,  to  burst  the  fetters  of  your 
hero?    This  is  what  my  heroine  would  have." 

Tracy  bowed  with  a  look  of  triumph,  and  marched  away. 

*'  Nobody  thinks  of  Arrotmsm,"  said  Miss  Grant;  "  but  I  did  believe 
that  the  defender  of  a  brave  old  soldier's  daughter  would  never  have 
wanted  a  champion  among  soldiers." 

"  Nor  will  he.  I  tell  you,"  cried  the  Colonel,  teased  out  of  a  definite 
reply. 

"  There  spoke  my  own  dear  papa,"  cried  Mary,  kissing  her  father's 
hand;  "and  I  thank  you  not  only  for  myself,  but  for  Dora,  Drum- 
mond, Macalbin,  and  my  whole  sex." 

"  Truly,  I  never  saw  you  more  like  your  sex,"  replied  the  Colo- 
nel, drily. 

"  Because  you  never  saw  her  so  generous,  so  kind,  so  noble,"  said 
Drummond,  kissing  Mary's  hand  in  his  turn;  and  thinking  her  plain 
but  expressive  countenance — while  thus  embellished  by  the  smile  and 
the  blush  of  afllection  gratified  by  his  praise,  and  the  pleading  tear  of 
humanity — much  more  delightful  as  a  woman's  gentle;  domestic  face, 
than  that  of  any  mere  beauty  he  had  ever  seen.  He  looked  as  if  he 
longed  to  tell  her  so. 

"Damned  nonsense!"  muttered  Colonel  Grant,  secretly  pleased 
with  his  daughter's  triumph;  fo^  he  oflen  suspected  Drummond's 
casual  deviations  at  least  from  the  fidelity  of  admiration.  *'  Will  you 
come  away  to  court?" 

Capbiin  Drummond  oflfered  some  apology  to  Mrs.  Montagtie,  before 
he  followed  his  testy  relative ;  and,  in  n  fluttering  tone,  she  inquired 
"  if  he  was  also  to  be  on  the  trial  ?" 

**NOt  maflam,"  replied  he;  **I  have  only  the  honour  to  be  Miss 
Grant's  most  fiiithful  reporter — that  is,  if  she  hire  me  well." 

"And  will  the  honour  and  glory  not  be  reward  enough?"  returned 
Monimia,  smiling:  "  particularly  as  you  will  oblige  me  at  the  same 
time,  for,  if  this  trial  is  soon  concluded — ^that  is,  if  it  be  not  very  long, 
I  should  like  to  hear  Miss  Grant's  judgment  affirmed ;  for  I  am  con- 
vinced it  must  be  a  correct  one." 

"  No  more,  I  beg,  fair  ladies,  lest  I  change  my  sword  for  a  pen- 
knife, and  hang  an  ink-horn  to  my  button  for  life."  He  flew  after 
his  uncle. 

The  young  ladies  were  now  left  alone ;  and,  for  the  next  three 
hours,  Aioiiimia  listened  with  what  ccmiposure  she  could  to  the  details 
of  Miss  Grant  It  is  so  sweet  to  hear  the  praises  of  those  we  dearly 
and  secretly  love,  from  the  lips  of  the  discerning  and  candid :  it  con- 
vejrs  a  saneiion  of  our  own  judgment  so  flattering  and  so  welcome; 
but  how  much  more  delightful  to  reflect,  that  this  one  so  admired  and 
so  admirable,  is  mine! — and  mine  alone,  by  the  delicate  and  tender 
appropriation  of  exclusive  love.  This  was,  however,  an  emberrasaing 
topic.  Monimia  at  last  took  shelter  behind  the  books  which  lay  scat- 
tered about,  and  then  entrenched  herself  beside  the  piano-forte,  glad 
to  eTclumge  an  anxious,  fluttering  pleasure,  for  apparent  quiet  and 
freedom. 

As  tiie  day  wore  on,  even  this  quiet  deserted  her.  She  fancied  the 
harsh,  discordant  music  she  now  made,  might  somewhat  resemble  that  - 
of  Madame  Roland  on  the  night  which  preceded  her  murder.  At 
last,  a  loud,  an  electrify mg  shout,  was  heard  firmn  the  camp;  and 
Miss  Grant,  springing  to  the  window,  exclaimed — **  Hark!  Macalbin 
is  acquitted — that  is  the  joyful  shout  of  the  soldiers.  You  must  par- 
don my  anxiety.  This  young  soldier  is  a  countryman,  and  a  great 
favourite  in  our  family." 

Monimia  made  a  gracious  signal  with  her  hand— she  smiled,  but 
voice  was  denied  her.  It  seemed  as  if  her  heart  died  away,  to  leap 
on  the  instant  into  more  ardent  life.  She  rose,  to  hide  in  the  carriage, 
that  unnerving  agitation  which  she  could  no  longer  control. 

Fortunately  Miss  Grant  was  too  much  engaged  to  perceive  her 
confusion;  bur  she  opposed  her  sudden  departure.  **  You  must  not 
be  so  cruel  as  to  rob  poor  Drummond  of  his  reward,"  said  she:  **hera 
ho  comes  nmning,  splashed  lo  the  very  lop  of  the  feather." 

"  Stewed  in  haste,"  and  half  covered  with  mud,  Drummond  rushed 
in,  caught  his  cousin  in  his  arms,  and  exclaimed — ^"  Acquitted .^— most 
honourably  acquitted!" 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  it!  But,  heavens  and  earth!  keep  ofiT with  those 
boots — ^my  unfortunate  gown."  She  shook  her  hand  in  good-humoor- 
ed  pity  over  her  stained  robe. 

"  Beautiful  are  the  feet  of  him  who  bringeth  glad  tidings,  Maiy. 
I  thought  you  knew  your  Bible  better.  Never  mind  gowns,  btit  my 
reward ;  for  the  prisoner  and  the  whole  cotut  are  adjourning  hither, 
and  I  should  be  sorry  if  the  publicity  of  my  good  fortime  made  them 
hang  themselves  after  so  good  a  day's  work." 

A  playful  argument  now  aroae  between  the  cousin*— Miss  Grant 
asserting  they  were  infoiTncd  of  the  iasue  of  the  trial  by  the  shouts  of 
the  soldiere;  and  in  its  progress  Monimia  rallied  her  spirits.  She  gave 
Drummond  her  hand,  and  Miss  Gran«  aleo  extended  the  Up  of  her 
little  finger ;  and  having  gallanrty  ^iMod  both  hands  of  both  the  ladies, 
he  placed  Monimia  in  ib<^  carriage.  As  she  drove  out  by  one  end 
of  the  principal  street  a  blaze  of  scarlet  and  goW,  and  a  grove  of  white 
plumes,  were  se««>  i®  advance  from  the  other.  * 

"Ah  he  V  happy  to-day,"  thought  she ; "  admired,  triumphant;  and 
I  can  shore  his  triumph,  and  feel  his  happiness,  though  ho  does  not 
evsn  think  of  me."  She  now  gave  an  almost  unrestrained  indulgence 
to  her  agitated  feelings ;  and  the  violent  re-action  of  her  spirits,  soon 
subsided  into  the  placid  flow  of  gentler  hope. 
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G«iMral  — —  bad  ipod^  Hugh  the  bewer  of  a  card  to  Mocumiai  in 
whtch  ke  inJirecdy  intimateti  the  aoquiltal  o(  Maoalbin;  ami  the 
harbinger  of  good  tidings,  outitripping  the  speed  of  the  carriage,  was 
already,  waiting  her  arrival  at  the  Lodge.  He  was  to  take  hack  a 
book;  and  Monimia  ordered  him  lo  fi>Uow  her  up  stain  tiU  she  wrote 
m  note  to  accompany  the  volume. 

Hugh,  too  joyful  to  be  so  reverential  in  his  reepect  as  he  had  been 
on  his  late  visit,  began  unasked,  but  not  unwekomed,  to  recount  the 
partiouiarB  of  the  trial. 

**  And,  perhaps,  lady  dear,  you  did  not  hear  yet  what  B aaid? 

These  ears  heard  him — to  him  of  Casilebane  it  was  he  spoke*  at  the  | 
tent  door.  *  You  demand  justice/  says  he*  *and  you  shsil  obtain  it; 
but,  remember,  thai  even-handed  justice  know«  of  no  oonceahnent»— 
no  prcdilectioits:  her  purest  admiiiisiration  is  as  much  the  right  of  the 
private  soldier,  as  of  the  distinguished  offutber.  I  will  confess  that  I 
never  was  more  inclined  to  support  its  claims  with  all  my  heatt,  and 
atioiigth,  and  mind,  in  defiance  of  infamous  privilege,  or  sltameless 
prerogative.'  ^  ' 

**  *Och,'  says  the  black  mongrel,  the  Gordon,  *I  did  not  expect  to 
hear  General  .  avow  sentiments  which  would  tend  to  the  utter 
•ubvemion  of  all  those  excellent  maxims  oi  etpediency^  which  custom 
and  necessity  have  long  sanctioned  and  embodied,  as  a  pnctical  sap* 
plement  to  military  regulation.' 

"  *  You  be  cursed !'  says  the  General— -No,  he  did  not  say  that 
either,  but  he  looked  it  to  my  own  heart's  feeling,  his  eye  flashing  tki* 
way.'*  (Monimia  laughed  in  spite  of  herself  at  the  theairioal  attitiade 
of  the  animated  speaker.)  *•  *  You  may  think  as  you  see  fie,*  sold  he. 
*  The  subordination  established  in  my  regiment  rests  on  no  capricious 
viohition  of  personal  rights;  but  I  have  yet  to  learn,  that  it  has 'been' 
ibund  inefficient  from  its  important  purposes.  You  will  also  recollect,' 
says  he  again'  (long  life  to  him  for  that  i)  •  that  young  man  is  no  mer- 
cenary who  has  bartered  away  his  life  with  a  recruiting  seijeant — 
and  I  have  every  respect  for  Uie  charecier  of  the  meanest  soMier — 
but  a  man  who,  in  enrolling  himself  in  our  ranks,  follows  the  en- 
nobling impulse  of  the  most  heroic  nature  a  freeman,  devtMuig  his 
life,  and  strength,  and  faculties,  to  the  preservation  of  the  freedom  he 
▼alues.  By  heaven  V  says  he,  that  was  his  oath;  and  och,  darling, 
you  never  saw  him  look  more  like  his  father's  son  than  at  that  blessed 
minute — ^high,  and  proud  and  chieflain-like— i/iM  toay;  *By  heavMi, 
I  foel  more  invincible  in  the  possesswn  of  one  soldier  of  diis  stamp, 
than  if  I  numbered  a  thousand  's  armed  in  proof'    There  was 

a  word  after  thousand  I  did  not  know,  but  I  suppuse  it  meant  the 
Gordons— and  with  that  he  walked  into  the  couft  quite  k)fiy ;  the 
Gonion  daughing  after  him,  amjwtd  like  a  beaten  dog  as  he  is.*  ** 

"  You  are  absolutely  dramatic  today,"  said  Monimia,  pleased  and 
glwady  amused  by  the  Piper's  singular  exhibition. 

**  No  huly,"  said  Hugh,  reddening  and  speaking  in  quite  a  dlfierent 
tone,  *'  I  tasted  nothing  this  day  stronger  ihon  tlie  pure  joy.  What- 
arer  I  may  bo  myselC  I  could  not  disgrace  my  clan,  and  those  I  come 
eC  among  strangers.  I  may  have  taken  too  much  upon  myself  with 
a  lady  like  you,  but  I  am  not  intoxicated.  He  bowed  and  moved 
•way. 

Monimia,  much  afiected  at  the  pain  she  canaed  to  the  pride  and 
kindneas  of  the  Piper,  eagerly  explained  the  meaning  of  the  word  she 
had  used.  It  was  a  word  Hugh  had  never  heard  in  Kleenalin.  He 
tourteOQsly  accepted  her  explanation,  apologizing  for  his  own  igno- 
tanea  of  the  Saxon  tongue,  and  again  assuring  her,  that  whatever 
he  might  be  as  an  individual,  the  recoUectk>n  of  those  •*  he  came  of," 
would  forever  prove  his  safeguard  of  conduct 

"Your  mtrffeeftew  are  most  admirable,  moat  elevatmg,*'  replied 
Monimia ;  **  they  have  power  to  render  the  humblest  man  a  very  noble 
creature:  high-minded,  selfdenied,  unbending  and  honourable.*— 
Cherish  these  reooUectkms — they  foster  the  loOieat  virtues,  or  almost 
•apply  their  place — never  forget  Moss  you  are  come  of.** 

"That  is  all  we  have  to  be  proud  of  now-a<lays ;  lady,  and,  to  be 
Mre,  we  may  sometimes  take  a  little  too  mnch  upon  ourselves  think- 
ing of  that" 

"  Well,  toll  me  the  end  of  your  story  now,  or  I  shall  fancy  you  are 
•Sanded  with  me.'* 

" Offended  with  you,  darling!  how  could  that  be? — but  I  shall  tell 
you.  The  general  came  out  of  the  court,  when  it  was  over,  suiround- 
•d  by  all  the  tifiahna,  and  payed  the  young  Macalbin  the  kindest  of 
compliments  in  the  hearing  of  all,  imd  him  kx>king  down,  with  his 
own  sweet  look,  as  yon  have  seen  him  oAen  and  oftoi;  and  pressing 
ay  own  hand  quickly  in  passutg,  and  eaying,  in  the  Gaelic,  <*  that 
•ncis  Hvgky**  in  a  low  voice ;  for  the  gentleman  present  made  him 
•iiar  hia  manner,  you  know,  lady,  but  not  his  heart  No,  tbat  would 
be  the  same  were  he  King  George,  on  his  throne,  or,  what  is  more, 
Mafaibin  m  hia  tnatle.  Be  sure,  lady,  my  ill  manners  keeps  yon  from 
dinner." 

This  certainly  was  troe.  Monimia  drew  forth  one  ofher  last  guineas. 
•You  are  frienda  with  me,  now.  Piper,"  said  she. 

•Och.  darling,  you  shame  me ;  how  can  you  doubt  itr  «Then, 
•*y  rte  mme  toktn,'  you  will  accept  of  thk  bit  of  gold,  and  m  this 
Jahilaa  night,  pledge  Mary*s  friend,  Leary,  to  iW»  health  of  your  Lady.** 

Hugh  knew  not  how  to  refuse.  He  bowed,  and.  took  the  guinea: 
ha  bowed  still  lower,  and  retired ;  while  Monimia  gru«ioasly  waved 
bar  white  hand,  and  kindly  smiled  on  him. 

Monimia  hastily  perfbmied  the  duties  of  her  toilet,  and  aft«tr  a 
lidioui  dinner,  found  means  to  escape  to  the  luxury  of  undistarbed 
kaflactioDp  in  a  xamblo  over  the  park.    GlanviUaJiiidgv  atood  at  ifao 


itoftd  of  a  snail  bay,  an  a  gondy  awoUing  lawn  of  ofeae,  abort, 
turf,  green  aa  the  swoetaot  psatuna  of  green  Ireland,  and  broken  and 
feathered  here  and  thara  by  a  singla  magnificent  plane  trao,  or  aa 
irregular  remaining  dump  of  the  ancient  woods,  which  alill  resa  in 
ampidwatre  behind  the  manaioD,  and  streuched  out  around  it,  follow- 
ing the  gnoefol  carve  of  the  bay.    Thv  honis  of  this  swooping  cno- 
ocnt  were  composed  of  stoop,  shrubby  clifls  of  red  granite,  and  on 
one  of  them  atood  a  ruinad  pleasure  honw,  which  was  the  ftvenriie 
spot  of  Monioua.    Thia  naglectad  building,  rasemUed  in  rtracture  an 
■neient  alarm-tower,  was  now  muflled  by  a  fantastio  embeoidety  af 
ivy  and  briony,  tall  nightshade  and  clematis  clinging  to  the  Shetland 
walls,  and  darkening  the  long,  narrow  caaements.    An  old  doncatic 
infonned  Moniasia  that  this  deeerted  spot  had  been  her  fothefs 
fovouhte  haunt;  and  that  many  of  its  sylvan  deoorationa  were  the 
delightful  employment  of  his  boyhood.    From  some  letteia  in  her 
posscssian,  she  know  that  here  he  had  received  the  vowsof  her  hard- 
fitted  mother,  at  that  time  a  visitor  in  Glanville.    Monimia  kyved  the 
Bteep  unfleqoented  path  which  led  to  the  tower,  winding  owing  the 
woods,  shaded  and  soothing.    It  was  her  chosen  walk  at  contempla- 
tive twilight  hour.    When  she  had  reached  the  sumnit,  ahe  could 
see  the  spires  of  — ^  and  the  anowy  tenis  of  the  pentnaulated  oaaop, 
tinted  by  the  long  level  beams  of  sunset,  and  enwmed  by  the  gleam- 
ing ocean;  and  in  the  distance  the  soft  outline  of  the  hilla  of  8holiy, 
fading  into  vapoury  Mne.    But  on  this  evening  she  loved  better  to  tit 
in  the  dim  religious  light  of  the  watch-tovrer,  dian  to  gaae  on  the 
extended  landsoapew    She  loved  to  listen  to  die  monotonous  manMir 
of  the  waters  dashing  on  the  clift,  soothing  or  melancholy,  accoiding 
to  the  prevailing  mood  of  fancy ;  or  to  the  cawing  of  the  raoka,  which 
sailed  by  in  kH^  trams,  seekmg  thrir  airy  hammocks  in  the  woods 
betow;  and  with  listless  efibrt,  to  watch  the  flitting  sail  of  the  ho«M- 
ward  skiff,  catehing  the  aun's  last  beam  as  it  shot  acnes  the  bay,  and 
the  while  flocks  of  ocean,  now  wheeling  overhead  in  graceful  involn- 
1km,  and  now  plunging  downward,  and,  in  all  the  luxury  of  tmdulatiag 
Dtotion,  rising  and  falling,' as  they  floated  on  the  swell  of  the  comi&g 


After  die  brilliant  dyes  of  the  western  clouds  were  ftding  into 
sober  grey,  Monimia  still  sat,  wrapped  m  tender  and  indnlged  reverie, 
when  a  quick,  elastic  step,  which  the  fallen  leaves  had  dealoied  tiU 

it  vras  by  her  aide,  made  her  start  into  recollectkm  and  alenn.     

**Am  t  at  last  10  happy!*'  cried  Noiman,  his  expressivo  f^otams 
animated  by  etery  varying  emotion  of  wild  joy  and  thrill^  lendor^ 
ness. 

«  Mr.  MacalMn !  is  it  indeed  you »— I  am  very  glad,—'*  TOieo  fiutod, 
but  Norman  tremblingly  closped  the  trembling  hand  held  out  in  iwal- 
come;  and  silence,  more  ekiquent  than  the  glowing  language  of  the 
higheat  poetiy,  finiahed  the  sentence.  _ 

Monimia  first  recovered  self*passe«ion;  end  having  also  recovered 
her  hand,  she  repeated  the  usual  fbrmal  inquiries  and  bopm.  &rng« 
gling  to  sul^ect  his  surprised  and  tumultuous  feelings  to  ( eoocous 
reserve,  Macalbin  answered  with  equal  fonnality ;  and  theaa  two 
young  penons-*-ogitated  by  those  powerful  emotions,  which  unlock 
the  richest  stores  of  the  heart,  the  understanding  and  the  fi*^fy*— 
which  can  exalt  ignorance  to  eloquence,  and  genius  to  eublimity— 
continued  an  awkward  and  desultory  conversation,  intermpted  Iff  fto- 
quent  silenco  and  involuntary  absence  of  mind. 

Monimia  at  length  inquired  how  he  had  come  hither,  glad  of  so 
good  a  topic  of  convenation  which  she  could  neither  find  eomage  to 
improve  nor  tenninate. 

•'I  vras  odmirmg  a  fine  effect  of  simaeton  this  tower,  ^nm  thf  odier 
aide  of  the  bay,"  said  he,  "  without  knowing  •  whom  that  neiumg  mtn 
Was  ntting  on  ;*  and  findmg  a  small  skiff  by  yon  cabin,  I  shot  over  to 
gratify  my  curkisity  by  a  nearer  inspection  of  what  appeared  so  pic- 
turesque at  a  distance.** 

**  Then  I  must  not  indulge  the  vanity  of  attributing  any  pait  of  this 
visit  to  myself,  said  Monimia  sportively,  « this  is  mortifying  enough." 
"  If  I  duist  hidolge  the  happiness  of  believing  this  visit  in  any 
degree  welcome  to  youf  replied  Norman,  while  his  breath  came 
quick,  and  he  hung  on  her  looks  for  the  confirmation  of  happinem« — 
"  The  sight  of  any  friend  of  Lady  Augusta  Macalbin's  must  alwayo 
be  acceptaUe  to  me,'*  said  Monimia,  resuming  her  former  cammoQ- 
place  seriousness.   Norman  bovred  and  sighed.   The  natural  diflWencn 
of  genuine  aflectfon,  ever  ready  to  exalt  its  object  and  humble  ite 
possessor,  kept  him  silent    •*  Have  you  heard  from  her  of  late  ?*' 
inquired  Monimia.    "  Not  very  recently,"  vras  the  reply,  and  another 
dangerous  silence  foUowed.    Norman  made  some  observatkms  on  iho 
beauty  and  softnem  of  the  evening,  which  had  succeeded  a  grey, 
ckwdy  day.    "'TIS  like  an  Eleenalin  evening,**   cried   Monimia, 
catching  with  vivacity  at  this  new  theme  of  a  discourse  to  which  she 
seemed  spell-bound.    « I  ooukl  fkncy  that  gleaming  bay,  with  its  linle 
wooded  promontoriea,  your  Loehuan,  widi  its  fiiiiy  idets,  aleoping  in 
the  glowing  twilight  of  Soodand.**--^*  My  Lochtan  /-—Ah,  do  yoU  then 
still  remember  those  happy  evenmgs  f*  said  Norman-^  tender  hope 
contending  on  his  face  with  die  glow  of  recollection.    •*  Would  you 
wish  me  to  forget  them  V*  said  Monimia,  raising  her  soft  eyes  for  a 
moment  to  his  face,  then  dropping  them  in  tender  confnaion,  and  the 
next  instant  blushing  at  her  own  folly.^God  foiimi  that  yon  should 
forget  them,"  said  Norman,  with  deep  eamestnessy— ^md  involun- 
tarily adopting  the  idiom  of  his  country,  he  added,  <*  It  is  my  happinesa 
to  think  that  yon  have  not  quite  Ibfgotten  Eleenalin ;  for,  ah,  you- can* 
itot  guess  how  exquisitely  miserable  another  belief  has  made  iiw>   9itt 
whyobtvodtt  tty  nonUtoiid  aoguiih  on  youf 
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Montmia  wiAi  feminine  qmcknen,  aifteted  to  giro  another  tarn  tq 
hii  meaning— ehrinking  with  woman*!  inrtinctiTe  alarm  irom  tiie 
dreaded  avowal  of  fhat  afifection  U  was  her  happmeu  to  have  in- 
•jMred. 

*'  ir  yoa  believed  me  bo  unjust,  cniel,  and  ungrateful,  as  to  hear 
with  unconcern  of  the  severe  distresses  of  Lady  Augusta,  you  ahnost 
deserve  to  think  so  stili,**  said  Bhe. 

"No,  I  never  did  believe  you  indifferent  to  the  subject  of  the  only 
letter  I  ever  presumed  to  address  to  you,  but  I  greatly  feared " 

*•  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  I  never  entirdy  forfeited  your  good  ©iri- 
nion,"  said  Monimia,  gaily  interrupting  him. 

"This  is  truly  gallant  Much  anxiety  and  distress  have  arisen  to 
me  from  die  strange  interruption  of  my  correspondence  with  Lady 
Augusta — but  that  is  past.  I  am  restored  to  her  esteem  and  confi- 
dence,  and  to.  happiness  as  their  consequence." 

"Long,  very  long,  may  it  abide  with  you,"  sighed  Macalbin, 
resolutely  imposing  on  his  impetuous  fbelings  the  control  which  her 
momentary  sofhiess  had  nearly  betrayed.  A  low,  imbreathed  sigh, 
expired  on  the  lip  of  Monimia ;  and  she  wished,  while  she  saw  his 
desponding  look,  that  she  had  not  so  abruptly  checked  the  flow  of  con- 
fidence. 

They  had  now  conversed  fbr  nearly  a  half  hour;  but  still  Monimia 
lingered.  At  last  she  found  courage  to  congratulate  her  companion 
on  the  event  of  the  day,  a  day,  which  she  pronounced  **  so  honourable 
to  him.'*  He  received  her  compliment  vnth  a  glowing  cheek  and  a 
throbbing  bosom.  How  rich,  how  enchanting,  was  the  incense  of 
praise  fVom  the  lip  of  beauty  and  tenderness!.  His  feelings  were  those 
of  beatified  beings,  receiving  the  reward  of  poinffal  virtues  in  the  frui- 
tion of  heavenly  hopes, — so  fkr  oi  mortality  can  nnagine  dieir  perfect 
blessedness. 

The  conversation  naturally  turned  to  General ,  and  they  no 

longer  wanted  a  theme  of  delightful  discouise.  Monimia  caught  the 
kindly  glow  of  Norman's  aflections,  and  his  fancy  kindled  amid  the 
brilliant  sparkles  of  her  exalted  imagination.  E^ch  knew,  as  if  by 
intuition,  how  to  touch  the  key-note  of  the  other^i  mind.  In  the  post 
hours  of  unrestrained  conversation,  Monimia  had  fVequently  experi- 
enced somewhat  resembling  a  sodden  access  of  intellectual  power 
from  the  collision  of  Maca1bin*8  mind ;  and  in  the  early,  unanxious 
days  of  their  first  acquaintance,  he  seemed  to  acquire  greater  fertility 
of  ideas,  and  quicker  and  mor^  graceful  invention  fh>m  the  society  of 
Monimia. 

They  experienced  a  slight  revival  of  their  fhrmer  fruitfutness  of 
fency,  succeeding  to  inconceivable  stupidity,  while  they  echoed  each 

other's  praises  of  General .    "  He  is  the  very  patron  I  coveted 

feryou,'*  said  Monimia;  and  she  precipitately  added.  "  Because  T  know 
tliat  the  lady  has  a  proud  jealousy  of  peUrcnSf  a  feeling  in  which  I 
can  well  sympathize." 

This  topic  finished,  they  talked  of  Fbra,  and/e2f  her  happiness. 

**  T  know  no  condition  of  life  which  promises  so  much  pore  and 
permanent  felicity,"  said  Monima.  **  To  persons  of  humble  views," 
replied  Norman." 

** Of  reasonable  views,"  said  Monimia;  and  he  looked  up,  his  cheek 
mantling  with  richer  colouring.  "  It  includes  all  the  delights  which 
my  theories  of  happiness  embrace;  quiet,  contentment,  domestic  affec- 
tions, friendly  neighbourhood,  unostentatious  usefulness,  with  as  much 
of  cultivated  taste,  and  polite  literature,  as  may  diversify  and  embellish 
a  life  of  retirement,  without  interrupting  its  business;  and  as  much 
solid  wealth,  as  to  scare  the  gaunt  spectre,  poverty,  fhr,  fer  beyond 
the  boundary  crag.  I  think,  I  /eel,  that  our  friend  wiU  he  very  happy." 
Monimia  sighed  sofUy,  and  mentally  added,  "  For  her  lover  is  her 
husband." 

"  Your  theories  of  happiness  are  roost  seducing,"  replied  Norman, 
in  a  fluttering  voice ;  "  especially  when  one  reflects,  that  fortitude  and 
wisdom  mighlf  realize  them." 

His  look  and  tone  formed  an  animated  commentary  on  these  few 
words.  "  Nay,  toflZ,  I  hope,"  replied  Monimia,  in  a  firm  voice.  "  It 
would  be  unwise  and  miserable  to  form  any  theory  of  human  happi- 
ness, which  human  virtue  could  not  realize."  She  met  his  glance, 
their  eyes  soAened  to  tenderness,  and  she  hastily  rose  to  depart. 

The  grey  tints  of  evening  had  now  crept  over  all  the  sky ;  and  the 
lawn  and  the  mansion  were  veiled  in  the  shade,  though  the  sea  still 
gleamed  faintly  in  the  deepening  twilight.  **  It  becomes  dusky,"  said 
Monimia,  and  Macalbin  durst  not  solicit  her  stay  fer  another  minute, 
though  he  could  have  bribed  it  with  worlds,  had  he  owned  them. 

When  they  had  advanced  a  few  steps  into  the  wood,  a  soft  shower 
began  to  patter  among  the  foliage,  now  tinted  with  the  hues  of  autumn, 
and  thinned  by  the  rustling  winds  of  that  season.  Macalbin  looked 
at  the  thin  drees  of  his  delicate  companion,  and  entreated  her  to 
letum  to  the  shelter  they  had  quitted,  till  the  shower  blew  over^ — 
**  No,  this  tree  vrill  be  a  temporary  umbrella,"  said  Monimia,  pkcing 
herself  on  a  rustic  bench,  fermed  of  a  fantastic  trunk  of  an  old  oak, 
and  fixed  between  two  trees  at  a  flne  point  of  view.  Macalbin  held 
his  bonnet  over  her,  to  save  her  from  the  heavy  drops  which  collected 
an  the  leavo. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  both  your  arm  and  yoiir  plumes  are  sufllering 
fiom  that  gallant  position,"  said  Monimia,  smiling;  '<80  if  you  please, 
we  will  have  recourse  to  the  friendly  tower,  till  the  shower  is  over. 
It  is  a  sweet,  genial  shower,  too:  I  am  unwilling  to  quarrel  with  it,  if 
it  would  only  keep  terms  with  my  thin  sandals."  They  returned  ; 
ud  sha  sat  down  on  a  broken  stone  bench  by  the  entrance  of  the 
tower.    The  silence  of  the  next  five  minutes  was  broken  (mly  by  the 


Vionotonous  pattering  of  the  rain,  and  the  cooing  of  the  wood-pidgeoRB 
in  the  dell  below.  ''Hark!**  said  Monimia;  '•that  is  the  plaintive 
note  of  the  cusftof.'*  **The  sweetest  emUem  of  constancy,"  replied 
Norman. 

"I  never  heard  the  iK>te  of  the  cushat  till  I  went  to  Glenalbin,"  said 
Monimia.  **  There  is  no  woodland  song  in  India.  I  still  remember 
how  I  longed  to  hear  the  birds  of  my  country,  and  to  see  the  modest 
daisy,  the  humJUe  violet,  and  the  pdle  primrose,  'just  sprouted  hy  a 
bank,*  the  sweet  feminine  flowers  of  my  country."  "  And  /  locB 
rememher  how  you  loved  the  long,  sofl,  shadowy  twilight  of  Glen- 
albin, that  enchanting  twilight,  which,  like  a  transparent  veil,  cast 
over  the  features  of  brilliant  beauty,  mellows  it  to  the  expression  of 
more  bewitching  loveliness."  He  gently  touched  the  drapery  of 
Monimia*8  veil,  and  it  fell  around  her.  She  coloured  and  smiled ;  and 
after  suffering  it  to  remain  for  a  moment,  threw  it  back.  **  I  don't 
intend  to  personate  Twilight  yet,"  said  she.  "  The  mavis  has  not  yet 
ended  her  song."  "  You  remember  all  our  Scottish  names,"  replied 
Norman,  smiling  fendly,  and  leaning  towards  her.  '  That  is,  indeed, 
tlie  charming  note  of  the  mavis. 

**At  once  *ti8  music,  and  *tis  late.*' 

His  voice  quivered  in  repeating  this  line ;  he  sat  down  by  Monimia. 

The  chilly  air  of  the  ruin,  and  still  more  the  increasing  agitation 
of  her  spirits,  made  Monimia  experience  a  sensation  of  shivering, 
which,  however,  was  not  attended  by  much  cold.  Normau,  alarmed 
fhr  her  health,  and  deeply  interested  in  the  origin  of  the  emotion,  in 
which  he  strongly  sympathized,  took  her  trembling  hand  within  hui 
own,  saying,  **  My  plaid  has  screened  you  from  a  shower  before  now. 
in  our  weeping  climate;  if  you  will  permit  it  that  honour  again,  tiU 
you  approach  your  home." 

Monimia  could  not  at  that  moment  trust  her  shaking  vcnoe  with 
the  words  of  refusal. 

**  This  is  Moome*8  most  delicate  and  charmed  manufacture,^  said 
he,  stripping  off  his  uniform  plaid.  "If  you  are  spell-bound  in  it,  the 
guilt  be  on  the  head  of  the  sorceress."  This  afl^cted  gaiety  was  of  . 
brief  duration.  He  wrapped  the  plaid  closely  around  her,  his  trem« 
bling  arm,  gliding  beneath  its  cumbrous  folds,  entwined  her  waist 
In  the  rapturous  delirium  of  that  moment  he  fell  at  her  feet,  he  drew 
her  towards  him  with  a  constramt,  strong,  gentle,  irresistible.  Her 
head  sunk  powerless  on  his  bosom,  and  a  moment  of  rapturous  silence 
followed,  ere  Macalbin,  in  a  voice,  perceptible  only  to  the  ear  of  love, 
could  whisper,  '*  Monimia^  I  ftave  dared  to  love  r  Monimia  replied 
only  by  a  deep  quivering  sigh.  She  made  a  feeble  effort  to  disengagf 
herself  from  his  embrace.  She  slowly  raised  her  fece,  beautiful,  in 
the  paleness  of  overpowering  emotion.  A  smile,  tender,  languid,  en- 
thusiastic, played  over  it — the  smile  of  a  soul  in  bliss.  Her  sigh 
fiumed  the  cheek  of  Norman.  He  wildly  printed  on  her  lip  the  first 
kiss  of  unutterable,  unextinguishable  love. 

Wliile  he  hung  on  that  yielded  lip,  his  soul  seemed  fled  to  Monimia. 
Her  head  again  dropped  on  his  shoulder;  the  sigh  which  dilated  his 
breast,  heaved  the  bosom  of  Monimia.  "  Monimia  loves**  thought 
Norman,  holding  his  breath,  lest  it  should  dissolve  the  spell  that  bound 
him  in  enchantment.  The  first  rapture  of  bliss,  too  exquisite  for 
ntterance,  wore  away  in  that  mysterious  silence  which  is  the  soft 
nurse  of  those  delicious  emotions  that  the  human  bosom  feels  but  once, 
and  remembers  forever ! 

A  bright  ray  of  moonlight  streoming  through  a  high  casement 
roTised  Monimia  from  her  reverie.  She  drew  herself  from  the  em- 
brace of  Norman,  who,  still  kneeling  before  her,  now  avowed  his  love, 
and  entreated,  that  by  one  single  word  of  hope,  she  would  confirm 
his  felicity.  Monimia  felt  that  her  preference  had  already  been 
sufficiently  manifest  But  love  banished  a  feeling  verging  on  hu- 
miliation; she  extended  her  hand,  with  a  look  of  ineflliible  tenderness, 
blending  with  maidenly  decorum,  and  recovered  dignity.  He  pressed 
the  snowy  pledge  a  thousand  times  to  his  lips,  and  his  boeom,  as  if  it 
contained  all  the  being  of  Monimia.  Her  timid,  momentary  glance, 
fell  quickly  beneath  the  ardent,  impassioned  gaze  of  Macalbin,  on 
whom  the  strong  light  of  the  moon  now  fell,  as  with  wild  rapture  he 
carressed  her  hand,  uttering  exclamations  of  joy,  and  vows  of  love. 

*'Am  I  then  so  blest?"  cried  he.  "Oh,  my  Monimia,  my  own, 
my  long  idolized  Monimia.  seek  not  to  withdraw  this  hand.  When 
I  last  hung  over  this  loved  hand  in  hidden  agony,  could  I  have  fore- 
seen that  this  moment  awaited  me — this  moment  which  might  richly 
overpay  a  life  of  misery?  Is  not  this  some  wild  dream  of  enchant- 
ment 7  Oh,  my  bleat  Monimia,  give  me  again  and  again  this  preciouf 
hand." 

"  My  day  of  power  is  past,"  said  Monimia,  with  a  grave  smile.— 
"Why  should  I  deny  that  it  will  be  my  happiness  to  bestow  this  hand 
on  him  whose  worth  and  tenderness  have  gained  all  that  makes  it 
valuable,  whenever  he  can  demand  it  with  prudence,  and  I  grant  it 
with  propriety." 

Norman  did  not  wait  for  the  words,  prudence  and  propriety.  He 
poured  forth  his  transports  of  joy  and  gratitude,  and  again  pressied  his 
glowing  lips  to  the  yielded  inestinnble  prize.  At  that  moment  idl 
seemed  gained.  "  And  shall  loc,  then,  my  own,  my  blessed  Monimia 
shall  toe  realise  all  your  theories^  your  enchanting  theories?  Shall 
they  be  ours  ?  Shall  we  live  in  hoppiness  with — for  each  other f — 
Oh,  teach  roe  to  bear  up  against  ibis  overpowering  influx  of  felicity. 
I  could  have  endured  misery,  but  this,  indeed,  unmans  me. 
1      "Calm  younelf,  my  deor  iriepd,"  said  Monimia.    "Sit  down  by 
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me,  while  I  have  yet  a  moment  to  spare.  We  have  much  to  think 
of— this  is  to  UB  a  very  solemn  hour — ^wisdom  would  have  avoided  it 
-—but  it  w  arrived."  '**  Monimia,  do  you  then,  so  soon  repent  of  your 
goodoes?  Oh!  do  not  say  that  you  regret  this  moment."  "God 
forbid,  that  I  should  ever  have  reason  to  regret  it  T'  replied  Monimia, 
in  a  tone  of  deep  solemnity.  She  melted  into  those  tears  of  timid, 
nndefined  apprehension,  which  ever  tame  the  highest  joys  of  the  female 
heart. 

•♦God  forbid  that  you  ever  should!"  said  Norman,  with  equal 
solemnity.  "  That  were  misery  indeed."  He  folded  her  gently  in 
his  arms.  He  kissed  off  the  slow  falling  tears,  not  now,  with 
the  wild  fondness  of  enmptured  love,  but  the  calm  seriousnese  of 
manly  affection,  already  watching  with  anxious  tenderness  over  the 
most  precious  of  all  trusts,— that  fragile  happinessy— that  delicate 
honour,  whi£h  woman's  fearless,  generous  love  committed  to  his  keep- 
ing. "My  beloved  Monimia,  words  are  but  feeble  thinpi^— if  you 
have  honoured  mo  with  you  affection,  I  know  that  you  have  not 
withheld  your  copfidence — that  sweet  smile  tells  me  that  the  most 
blessed  moment  of  my  life,  the  moment  which  binds  me  to  endless 
gratitude  and  devotion,  will  never,  never,  be  recalled  with  regreL" 
Monimia's  tears  now  flowed  freely,  in  trustful  tpndemess.  They  fell 
on  the  bosom  of  her  lover,  like  the  soft  dews  of  heaven,  cooling  the 
impassioned  fever  of  his  soul.  This  was  the  balmy  and  genial  clime 
of  quiet  affections, — the  sober  twilight  of  chastened  happinem,  on 
which  the  mind  of  Macalbin  loved  to  expatiate.  Though  capable  of 
the  deepest  tendemeass,  and  the  highest  enthusiasm,  his  peaceful, 
domestic  heart  had  small  delight  in  those  lofty  and  stormy  regions  to 
which  the  impetuous  spirit  loves  to  soar,  on  the  whirlwind  of  the 
stronger  passions.  From  these  "given  delighis,"  he  was  hastily  torn, 
by  voices  in  the  woods  below,  echoing  the  name  of  Monimia.  "Ah! 
I  am  missed,"  cried  she.  "  'Tis  late,  suffer  mo  lo  go."  "  And  when 
•hall  I  see  you  again — I  have  a  thousand  things  lo  tell  you,  to  bear 
from  you — we  cannot  pan  thus."  "  We  must  port."  said  Monimia, 
going  away,  "  Promise,  first,  to  see  me  again,  if  but  for  one  moment — 
on  this  spoi.  forever  dear  to  mc — to-morrow — my  darling  Monimia, 
shall  it  be  to-morrow  ?  Oh !  do  not  refuse  the  fiiBt  request  I  ever 
presumed  to  urge."  These  words,  brought  to  the  recollection  of  Mo- 
nimia, the  clandestine  and  luckless  vows  which  her  mother  had 
received  on  this  spot.  A  kind  of  superstitious  horror  seized  her  mind; 
■he  trembled  in  every  limb ;  the  voices  appeared  to  advance.  "Hark! 
they  approach!"  cried  she,  starting  away.  "I  promise,  but  do  not 
now  detain  me." 

They  glided  down  into  the  woods,  Norman's  circling  arm  support- 
ing her  feeble,  hasty  steps,  in  spite  of  her  entreaties  that  he  would 
leave  her.  The  servants  came  in  sight.  Norman  recollected  the 
voice  of  Williams,  and  of  Monimia's  voluble  maid.  He  reminded 
her  of  her  promise,  stripped  off  the  plaid,  which  she  had  forgotten, 
and  stole  into  the  thick  woods.  In  the  next  minute,  he  heard  her 
address  her  maid  with  a  severity  which  was  meant  to  conceal  her 
own  confusion. 

"  Why,  Sarah,  do  you  raise  suoh  an  alarm  ? — ^you  know  I  am  not 
afraid  to  walk  in  our  own  grounds  in  clear  moonlight." 

"  La !  my  lady  T*  replied  the  other.  "  no  more  am  I,  if  o  friend  was 
with  me,  or  the  like  of  tluit ;  but  since  we  came  among  them  wild 
Irish,  1  am  always  of  a  tremble  after  sunset.  So,  as  I  was  silting  with 
my  lady's  woman  after  dinner,  in  the  butler's  parlour,  taking  a  hand 
at  cards  and  a  glass  of  Cunstantia — for  always  living  among  ihe  high- 
est of  quality,  she  can't  endure  your  heavy,  austere  winec — '  Ladies,* 
says  Mr.  Joseph,  *  make  yourselves  cnmforfable,  if  you  can,  among 
ihem  bogtrotters.  I  saw  a  dozen  of  'em  landing  below  the  tower  clifis 
a  little  ago,  come  apcac?ting  in  my  lord's  woods.' " 

Monimia  blushed,  and  the  unseen  j\orman  smiled,  as  he  still  glided 
on  in  the  direction  of  the  path  which  Monimia  lixxJ. 

"  Oh,  Lord !  cries  I,  as  sure  as  sixpence,  they  will  miuder  my  lady 
in  the  woods,  and  take  her  gold  watch  and  her  pearl  ear-rings.  Mr. 
Joseph  would  not  come  with  me,  but  I  got  Williams,  and  we  ran  out." 

"  Well,  I  am  obliged  by  the  motive  of  your  walk,  at  least,"  said 
Monimia ;  "  but  in  future,  yon  need  not  interrupt  your  card  and  Con-  . 
atantia  parties  for  me.     If  my  lord's  cellars  are  as  safe  from  the  paadk- 
ing  of  the  civilized  English,  as  his  woods  are  from  the  wild  Irish,  he 
will  lose  little  game  in  Ireland." 

This  was  said  with  a  feeling  of  national  asperity,  for  which,  in  the 
following  moment,  Monimia  blushed. 

**  I  don't  mean  the  civilized,  but  the  polite  English,  WillialDS,"  said 
■he,  addressing  her  respectable  servant. 

**  I  know  what  you  mean,  my  lady,"  said  the  man,  bowing  respec^ 
fully  to  Monimia,  and  looking  sulkily  at  her  maid. 

"  Then  walk  on,  Williams,  and  leave  me  with  Sarah." 

The  man  obeyed. 

"  Sarah,  I  am  seriously  displeased  with  you  for  presuming  to  trifle 
with  the  affections  of  that  excellent  and  sensible  man,  by  your  foolish 
flirting  with  that  coxcomb,  Joseph." 

**  La !  my  lady,"  said  the  other,  with  a  kind  of  hysterical  giggle — 
for  she  was,  indeed,  beginning  to  fear  that  her  flirtation  was  losing 
Williams,  without  gaining  Mr.  Joseph — "  Williams  holds  himself  quite 
above  me,  now-a-days ;  but  let  him  take  his  mind  of  it— only  let  him 
be  either  offer  on" — and  she  raised  her  voice — "  for  I  am  tired  of  this 
shilly-shally ;  I  have  had  very  handsome  hoffera.  Good  lack !  what 
noise  is  that  ? — 4iome  of  them  wild  Irish  couched  in  the  woods.  Oh, 
Mr.  Williams!  Mr.  Williams!  do  you  feel  how  I  tremble?  I  Bfaall 
^  off  into  hysterics,  as  sure  as  sixpence." 


"  Then,  if  you  do,  we  shall  certainly  leave  you  to  get  out  of  thMC 
said  Monimia,  looking  anxiously  round. 

A  tall  figure  emerged  from  the  woods,  darted  acroas  the  lawn,  and 
was  instantly  paddling  in  the  little  skiff  which  had  brought  the  doaen 
of  poachers. 

"  There,  lady,  will  you  believe  me  afterwards  V*  whispered  Sarab» 
as  they  distinctly  heard  the  dash  of  the  oar ;  "  I  ahail  toU  the  gamo- 
keeper  to  look  out." 

"  You  shall  not  dare !"  cried  Monimia  ,*  "  how  do  you  know  fant  it 
is  some  gentleman— eome  stranger  come  to  aee  the  grounds  t  You  moat 
do  no  such  thing,  Sarah." 

"  To  be  sure  not,  my  lady,  if  you  forbid  me"  aaid  the  girl,  in  a  tone 
Monimia  diaUked ;  and  she  replied, 

"  You  know,  Sarah,  thu  is  my  coontiy,  and  I  don't  like  to  hear  my 
country-folks  accused." 

Sarah  courtesied,  and  begged  pardon,  half-offended  and  hoif-amazed, 
to  be  told  her  lady  was  one  of  the  wild  Irish,  which  she  had  ■omo- 
how  forgotten. 

Norman  had  been  somewhat  aatoniahed  to  hear  Monimia,  on  svcft 
a  nighi,  interest  herself  in  the  loves  of  the  staid  and  respectable  Wil> 
liams  and  the  smart,  fliriish  Sarah — ^for  he  knew  not  that  the  soft  pic- 
ture of  a  distant  but  deligtitful  establishment,  far  too  bumble  for  these 
expensive  domestics,  was  already  stealing  on  her  fancy. 

The  alarming  epistle  of  the  piper's  friend  had  by  this  time  reached 
Glen-gillian.  This  was  the  first  event  that  had  damped  the  bridal 
joys  of  Flora,  and  reminded  her  that  her  lot  was  still  but  human.  A 
prison  was  to  her  an  object  of  dreadful  and  undefined  horror.  She 
thought  of  it  like  a  Highlander ;  and  he  whom  she  loved  with  the 
purest  and  tenderest  regard  of  sisterhood,  was  a  friendlesa  prisoner  in 
the  stranger's  land.  She  threw  herself,  weeping  on  the  bosom  of 
Hector,  who  alternately  soothed  her  alarm  and  knit  his  biowa  in  con- 
jecture over  the  tantalizing  epistle  of  Hugh's  secretary. 

The  evei^indulgent  Creig-gillian  had  but  one  mode  of  solving  the 
diflliculty. 

"  Whist  is  the  good  of  plaguing  ourselves  more  about  it  f"  aaid  he. 
"  I  will  give  Hugh  a  hearty  scold  when  I  see  him.  In  the  mean  time, 
go  you  over  lo  Ireland,  and  take  Flora  with  you.  Every  body  makes 
a  tour  on  their  marriage  now ;  and  though  your's  will  be  somewhat 
late,  it  is  to  the  land  ofbuUs  you  are  going.'* 

Flora  loved  all  her  father-in-law's  bad  jokes,  but  none  of  them  had 
ever  been  so  welcome  as  this. 

"  I  bless  and  thank  you  for  this !"  cried  she,  pressing  the  old  man's 
hand ;  "  then  we  shall  go  immediately.''     She  looked  at  her  huaband. 

"  If  you  are  able,  my  dear  love,  for  so  sudden  a  journey." 

"Am  not  I  a  soldier's  wife?"  said  Flora,  gaily;  "I  am  perfectly 
able,  and  infinitely  willing.  We  shall  stop  at  Eleenalin  to-night,  cross 
the  country  on  horseback,  hire  a  vessel  somewhere,  and  be  in  Irsland 
in  a  minute.    I  shall  prepare." 

"  You  must  wait  till  we  send  to  Inverness  for  a  chaise,  at  all  events," 
said  Hector. 

"Ay,  Flora,  you  must  do  that,"  added  his  father;  and  Dame  Biar- 
garet  said.  "  Certainly." 

"And  loK  tliree  days?"  replied  Flora,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears, 
"  days  so  important — when  you  might  be  so  useftil  to  Macalbin !  My 
dear  father,  if  I  am  to  go,  sufler  me  to  ride  my  grey  poney-^yoor  kind 
present  to  me.     Plead  for  me  with  that  stem  soldier." 

"  Yes,  Hector,"  said  the  indulgent  &ther,  "  I  think  Flore  may  ride. 
You  know  she  is  used  to  it ;  and,  as  she  says,  it  may  be  useful  to 
Macalbin." 

"  Impossible !"  replied  Hector ;  "  I  cannot  risk  the  health  of  my 
wife,  even  for  so  desirable  a  purpose.  You,  Flore,  who  never  tra* 
veiled  farther  than  between  Glenalbin  and  Craig-gillian.  nor  ever 
crossed  a  broader  sea  than  Lochuan,  know  nothing  of  the  hardshipa  of 
long  journeys,  performed  on  horseback,  and  vojrages  in  vile  little  ves- 
sels. Thank  Heaven,  my  Flore,  you  are  iK>t,  as  you  say,  a  soldier's 
wife ;  for  I  could  neither  live  without  you  nor  make  you  the  sharer 
of  a  soldier's  pilgrimages." 

Margaret  had  now  beckoned  away  her  brother  to  a  private  con- 
sultation ;  and  Flora  twined  her  white  arms  round  the  neck  of  her 
hqsband,  overcome  by  the  probability  that  some  unforeseen  circum- 
stance might  yet  tear  him  from  her  bosom. 

"Promise  that  you  will  never  leave  me  behind  you,"  said  she; 
"  that  I  shall  share  all  your  fortunes,  in  peace  or  war,  in  life  or  death !"  . 

"  Surely,  my  love,  provided  I  can  take  you  in  a  handsome  carriagia 
or  a  good  large  frigate.  My  sweet  Flora,  }*ou  little  know  what  yon 
ask  in-begging  to  share  the  hard  fare  and  rough  couch  of «  wandering 
soldier." 

He  shook  his  head  over  her,  in  soft  oompassion,  as  if  his  heart  al* 
ready  forboded  poor  Flore's  destiny. 

"  You  surely  think  me  very  dainty  and  ddicale"  said  she,  with  truly 
Highland  contempt  of  luxury ;  "  promise  me  that  wherever  you  go,  I 
shall  be  with  you.  My  Hector,  could  any  couch  be  hard  with  a  pil- 
low  like  this  f"  She  gently  laid  her  head  on  his  bosom,  and  ckiaed 
her  eyes,  as  if  in  sleep. 

"  Sweetest,  sweetest  creature !"  cried  the  lover-husband,  fondly  ca- 
ressing her,  "  it  shall  all  be  as  you  will ;  for,  surely,  care  ix>r  sorro^pr 
can  never  reach  the  bosom  that  pillows  thn  cherub  head." 

"  You  have  promised,"  said  Flora,  pressing  her  lips  for  the  first  time 
to  his  cheek.  Hitherto  she  had  only  received  his  cai  esses.  Once, 
indeed,  while  Hector  slept  on  the  sofa,  and  Fk>ra  sat  by  him  with  her 
work,  she  perceived  what  she  had  often  perceived — namely,  how 
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\y  white  was  that  imall  part  of  his  forehead  which  a  foreign 
climate  and  a  military  life  had  not  embrowned.  Flora  stole  one  aoft, 
■low  kin  from  that  forehead,  and  blashed  with  pleasure  at  the  theft ; 
but,  looking  up,  she  perceived  Craig-gillian  peeping  through  the  win- 
dow— ^the  jest-loving  Craig-gillian — and  she  blushed  still  deeper  with 
the  agony  of  detected  guilt.  This  had  been  a  standing  jest  with  Craig- 
gillian  for  the  last  fortnight,  by  the  name  of  the  **  secret" — ^a  secret 
which  he,  however,  most  delicately  preserved,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties 
and  ingenious  guesses  of  Hector. 

Craig-gillian  again  entered.  **  Well.  Flora,  I'm  going  to  send  Peter 
for  the  chaise :  it  may  be  here  by  tormorrow  night,  and  jrou  will  set 
off  next  day.'* 

"  But  Hector  has  already  consented,  my  dear  father.  We  go  on 
horseback." 

**  If  you  are  so  positive,  I  shall  tell  the  secret.  Flora." 

**  I  don't  care,"  said  Flora,  smiling. 

**  Oh,  you  shameless  girl !" 

Craig-gillian  again  withdrew  to  consult  his  sister  and  Hector's 
Moome,  whom  he  had  left  together.  To  resist  the  wishes  of  Flora, 
Was  to  him  impossible ;  but  Margaret  had  been  filling  his  simple  mind 
with  her  own  fovourite  visions  of  the  heir  of  the  family ;  for  the  old 
women  of  the  glen  had  already  been  looking  out  for  him  in  the  grounds 
of  the  tea  with  which  Margaret  treated  them,  and,  of  course,  he  had 
often  been  seen — very  tall  and  handaome^-«  soldier,  too.— «nd  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  followers  and  herds  of  black  cattle.  The  heir 
of  Craig-gillian  was,  in  Craig-gillian's  subject  glen,  an  ofcrject  of  for 
greater  interest  than  the  heir  of  tlie  throne.     , 

Meanwhile,  Flore  was  unfolding  the  secref,  for  she  had  half-forgot- 
ten Macalbin ;  because  she  knew  that  while  losing  minutes,  she  was 
gaining  days  to  devote  to  his  service :  and  she  judged  correctly.  It 
would  have  been  a  very  improper  request,  indeed,  that  Hector  could 
have  refused  at  this  moment 

<*  Since  it  must  be  so,  I  will  order  the  hones,"  sighed  he.  "  Flore, 
you  are  a  sadly  spoiled  girl.  My  foolish  fother  has  entirely  spoiled 
you." 

"And  his  wise  son  will  entirely  mend  me,"  replied  Flora,  her  eyes 
beaming  with  conscious  power,  while  she  shook  her  little  head  in  his 
grave  foce. 

Hector  sighed  as  deeply  as  a  man  in  love  usually  does  when  he  feels 
pleasure  in  subjecting  the  sober  wisdom  of  thirty  to  the  wild  vivacity 
of  nineteen. 

Flora  bounded  up  stain  like  the  deer  of  her  native  wilds,  and  in  a 
single  half-hour  made  all  the  necessary  preparations  for  her  journey. 
The  load  of  anguish  was  already  off  her  heart — ^for  Hector  was  going 
to  Macalbin,  and  she  had  that  foith  in  Hector  which  can  remove 
mountains.  Flore  flew  down  again,  kissing  Margaret,  in  passing,  and 
sprung  on  horseback. 

-  Mrs.  Mi^r  Hector,  will  you  take  care  of  your  foetf  said  the  de- 
corous maiden,  who,  both  in  word  and  practice,  gave  the  young  wife 
a  distii^ished  example  of  matronly  carriage ;  "  you  never  see  mo 
skipping  in  that  way."     . 

"True,  child,  you  never  see  Moigaret  skipping  that  way,"  said 
Craig-gillian ;  "  but  she  has  a  few  yean  more  experience,  you  think," 
for  Flora's  cheek  was  dimpling. 

**  Flora,"  said  Hector,  «'you  look  so  airy  and  delicate  on  your  little 
palfrey,  your  foir  and  heightened  complexion,  and  glittering  brown 
ringleti^  (as  wild  as  your  steps,  I  think,)  so  finely  contrasted  with  your 
green  riding-habit,  that  you  might  pass  for  the  Queen  of  Fairy-land. 
I  am  quite  in  love  with  you  lo-day!  Is  this  little  foot  firm  in  its 
idaeef 

**  Quite  so,"  replied  Flora,  lookmg  as  if  she  fell  and  thanked  him 
for  all  his  tenderness. 

"And  now,  I  think,  jrou  look  like  my  favourite  *  Fairly  Fair;  in  the 
beautiful  old  balhid,"  said  he,  still  hanging  about  the  home-woman. 


**  — — s«/i  and  dear 

A  girdle  shaw'd  her  middle  jimp^ 
And  gowden  glist  her  hair." 

« lliese  lines  pourtray  you." 

**  I  rather  fancy  myself  sOtae  errantdamsel,  held  by  a  dark  endbntf- 
er,"  replied  Flora ;  and,  touching  her  litde  steed,  she  flew  like  the 
wind  for  beyond  the  boundary  crag,  dreading  the  contagious  sorrow 
of  the  servants,  and  their  wives  and  children,  who  were,  as  usual, 
gathered  round  the  door  with  blessings  and  fond  forewells. 

She  was  soon  joined  by  Hector  and  Craig-gillian ;  and  it  was  agreed 
tfuit  the  travellera  should  for  that  night  stop  at  Eleenalin  to  take  leave 
of  the  lady,  and  account,  in  the  best  way  possible,  for  this  sudden 
journey — ^for  they  could  not  venture  to  mention  the  true  reason.  It 
waa  a  grey  eveniiqr,  Iq^  in  September,  and  before  they  reached  Glen- 
albin  it  became  chilly  and  foggy.  Hector  began  to  anticipate  discom- 
forts on  the  journey, — and  almost  to  regret  that  he  had  yielded  to 
Fbra's  wishes ;  since  another  day  would  have  obviated  every  diffi- 
culty, and  the  kind  Craig-gillian  became  pensive  at  the  thought  of 
losing  his  children. 

"  Macalbin's  come  home !"  cried  Moome,  starting  at  hearing  the 
now  seldom-sounded  horn :  "  that  is  Major  He<  tor's  blow.  Fie,  Ca- 
trina !  run  to  the  boat !" 

The  girl  flew,  and  Moome  heaped  the  fire  with  fresh  turf,  and  swept 
up  the  hearth,  and  exchanged  her  chequered  apron  for  a  white  one. 

r  Lady,  dear,  this  is  one  of  our  loi^ky  days,"  said  siie{  '•!  date  say 


JI&&  Mafor  Hector  has  also  go«  news  of  her.  And  did  we  have  lh« 
second^ight,  we  might  see  this  a  lucky  day  in  Erin  too.  I  dreamed 
myself But  here  are  the  strangen." 

She  courtesied  her  welcomes  to  tlie  gentlemen,  and  embraeed  Florsu 
Hector,  when  he  had  paid  his  compliments,  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
cap  Flora  had  given  him  to  carry,  and  tied  it,  though  awkwardly,  over 
her  old  happy  foce. 

**  Here,"  said  he,  turning  to  the  lady,  **  is 


a  p:eee 


Of  needle-work  so  rare. 
Wove  by  nae  hand,  as  you  may  guf 
Save  that  of  Fairly  Fair* 


» » 


"  I  may  well  be  proud,"  said  Moome^  again  courtesying,  for  she 
quite  of  the  old  court ;  "  I  had  none  so  fine  since  the  left  I>uiialhiii» 
lady  dear,  tell  of  Afr." 

Flora  exclaimed,  and  almost  wept  with  joy,  to  hear  that  she  might 
in  Ireland  see  and  embrace  the  vrichanged  Monimia;  and  Hector  also 
congratulated  himself  on  meeting  her,  as  a  beautiful  and  accomplished 
woman,  whom  he  had  often  entertained  in  India  with  delightful  sto> 
ries  of  the  pale  primrose  and  the  little  social  robin,  and  all  the  other 
enchantments  of  tliat  native  world  beyond  those  deep  waten  which 
she  had  crossed  in  infancy.  The  kdy  explained,  in  very  general 
terms,  the  reason  of  Monimia's  long  silence ;  but  Moome  tods  Flora 
aside,  and  entered  into  all  the  portieulara  she  knew. 

*'  I  always  was  sure  the  blame  was  between  the  Gordcms  and  the 
Macphersons,"  said  she ;  "  for  my  own  heart  told  me  it  could  not  be 
hers." 

« I  am  much  pleased  with  this  journey,"  said  Lady  Augusta,  when, 
after  tea,  they  all  drew  round  the  fire ;  "  I  love  to  see  friendship  con>- 
prehended  in  plans  of  pleasure,  or,  rather,  to  see  its  enjoyment  oonsti- 
tute  pleasure.  But  i£  you  are  so  rapid  in  your  movements,  I  most 
retire  to  make  up  my  despatches.*' 

"  Never  trouble  yourself,  lady,"  said  the  good-humoured  M  Craig- 
gillian  ;  "  I  wonder,  for  my  own  part,  how  people  can  trouble  them- 
selves so  much  with  writing,  when  they  might  as  well  come  and  see 
each  other.  Do  you.  Hector,  bring  them  both  over  to  the  Christmas, 
that  is  the  easiest  way.  If  it  be  between  them,  as  I  have  heard, 
though  no  great  goasiper,  what  is  the  good  of  the  one  running  one  way 
And  the  other  another,  when  they  can  only  be  happy  by  running  into 
each  other's  arms  f" 

Flora  smiled  with  pleasure,  and  nodded  to  her  father  to  go  on. — 
Within  the  hist  few  months,  she  had  become  vronderfully  quick-sight- 
ed in  love  aSaits.  She  could  now  comprehend  how  Norman  and 
Monimia  might  love— dearly  love— and  yet  never  breathe  the  name 
of  each  other — ^never  trust  their  lips  with  those  praises  that  flowed  so 
naturally  from  even  the  most  indifilerent  stranger. 

•*  I  am  told,"  continued  Craig-gillian,  ••  that  she  has  lost  her  fortune 
— that  wonderful  fortune  we  heard  of  when  she  went  to  England— 
either  by  the  cleverness  of  Unula  Sinclair,  or  because  it  never  was 
intended  for  her.  But  they  have  enough,  between  them,  for  happi- 
ness. I  know  she  loves  this  coimtry,  for  which  reason  I  love  her.  Let 
her,  then,  in  God's  good  name,  come  home  to  ns,  marry  her  lover,  and 
live  in  peace  in  the  bosom  of  her  own  family^instead  of  sending  him 
awoy  to  fight,  and  sigh,  and  get  himself  made  a  tawney^moor  in  one 
comer  of  the  world,  like  Hector  there,  seeking  the  fortune  a  hrave 
and  honest  fellow  has  the  wont  chance  of  gaining,  and  which  he  may 
not  live  to  enjoy  when  it  is  won ;  while,  in  another,  she  is  dressiogt 
and  dancing,  and  pining,  and  sighingr  becoming  green  and  yeUow, 
and  all  manner  of  ugly  colours—"  . 

"  Nay,  stop  now,  father,"  cri^  Hector  j  «  give  ns  a  chance  of  being 
heard." 

Craig-gillian  nodded,  and  went  on  >—  ^^ 

*'  Wearing  out  her  best  yean  of  life,  I  say,  in  the  sickness  of  hope 
deferred.  You  young  fellows,  busding  through  the  world,  though  yon 
may  have  your  own  anxieties,  know  nothing  about  the  quiet,  unoom- 
phuning,  smothered  anguish  to  which  you  leave  the  ladies  you  are  to 
k)ve  with,  forsooth !  My  heart  has  often  ached  to  look  tfl  the  poor 
girls  around  us,  becoming  old,  and  faded,  and  spiritrbruised — ^waidnc 
till  some  Highhind  soldier  made  a  fortune,  who,  perhaps,  poor  fellowi 
may  neves  return  to  them,  either  m  wealth  or  poverty.  I  assure  you, 
Mjyor  Hector,  that  if  you  \9d  lefl  my  Flora  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a 
few  more  peltry  pounds,  yon  sho«ld  have  found  her,  onryour  return, 
instead  of  a  ghost-tooking,  pale  giri,  the  happy  wife  of  some  wiser  man." 
"I  am  obliged  to  you.  at  least,"  said  Hector,  laughing ;  and  Flora 
felt,  that  a  whole  life,  worn  out  in  the  hope  of  one  day  being  Hector's, 
would  still  be  a  life  of  happmess  in  the  comparison  of  any  other  lot 

« I  hope,  however,"  continued  ho,  "that  my  Fiord  would  not  have 
been  quite  so  wise  as  my  father,  if  any  necessity  had  made  us  part; 
and  that  Macalbin's  Monimid— if  she  is  his  Monimia— will  also  hava 
somewhat  mora  love,  and  somewhat  less  prudence." 

"  But  there  is  no  such  necessity  in  this  case,  either,"  said  Craig- 
gillian,  determined  to  setde  the  whole  affiiir,  at  least  to  his  own  satis- 
foction ;  »  Lady,  tell  me,  in  the  fint  place,  if  they  love  each  other  V 
Lady  Augusta  had  been  a  silent,  anxious,  melancholy  listener. 
"Craig-gillian,"  said  she,  "you  know  how  inexpressibly  dear  both 
of  these  young  persons  are  to  me.  I  believe  that,  in  fevourable  cir- 
cumsDinces,  Macalbin  might  raise  his  thoughts  to  the  beautiful  and 
high-bora  creature  of  whom  we  me  speaking  i  but  now^-  Sho 
sighed,  and  shook  her  head. 
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''As  how,  my  dearest  father f"  nid  Flora,  prwiing  t»  hk  iide«  and 
Iwhiiifl  in  hia  fiica. 

••rU  tell  you  that.-*There  m  a  large  farm  of  BNra»  with  all  ila 
MMMtf  and  fiahiiiga,  and  fine  grasings,  and  wooda  of  oak— hi  place 
Mn.  Montague  admired  so  much  when  with  us— they  might  have  a 
lease  of  it  from  your  lord  there,  while  woods  grow  and  wateis  nm — 
or  till  'Macalbin  enjoys  his  ovm  agoin;*  and  I  hope  that  day  will 
come.  Would  she  not  be  better  there,  as  its  mistress,  and  the  wife  of 
as  handsome  and  good  a  fellow  as  ever  left  his  country  7" 

**  And  that  he  is,"  sighed  Moome. 

"  His  veins  filled,  too,  with  the  generous  blood  of  AfoinZUn— for 
who  can  doubt  of  that  who  loolm  on  him  7 — thun  languishing  in  per- 
haps endless  sepaiation ;  or,  nvwe  wretched  still,  the  miserable  wife 
«f  some  mongrel  Lowlander.     What  say  you,  ladies  7" 

**  I  say  with  you,  my  dearest  father !"  cried  Flora. 

**  God  bless  you !    And  go  do  1,"  said  Moome. 

But  Lady  Augusta  only  shook  her  head,  and  sighed.  Hector  ako 
abook  his  head ;  but  he  smiled  at  the  sanguine  simplicity  of  his  &tlMr 
wod  FkNra. 

''It  ia  really  pleasant  to  hear  ray  fiuher  detailing  his  Arcadian 
Mfaesie  of  love  in  a  cottage,"  said  be ;  *'  I  ooukl  juat  iorgive  Macalbin 
ftr  entertaining  so  romantic  a  project'* 

"  The  project  is  not  so  romantic  as  you  imagine,  my  wise  son,"  re- 
plied Craig-gillian;  "  surely,  the  cottage  will  be  nothing  the  worse  of 
love^  and  a  pottage  in  oiur  country,  with  an  income  of  three  or  four 
hundred  a  year,  and  the  profits  of  a  large  ftrm,  may  have  many  good 
things  about  it  besides  love." 

"  I  give  you  up,  as  incorrigible,"  said  Hector,  now  laughing  outright 
"Tboae  who  would  transform  the  high-bom  and  high-bred  Monimia, 
aiDOOstomed  from  infancy  to  Asiatic  splendour  and  English  luxury,  into 
the  domestic  wife  of  a  poor  Highland  gentleman,  dying  yam  and  send> 
ing  clues  to  the  weaver,  are  beyond  my  control." 

"Pooh!"  said  Craig-gillian,  *'Unah,  there,  would  do  all  that 
ftr  her." 

"  By  Mary!  yes,  and  that  I  would,"  said  and  swore  Moome,  who 
had  never  been  more  in  earnest  in  her  life ;  **  God  forbid  that  a  lady 
liha  her  abould  do  but- what  she  pleased  henelP— though  the  queen 
on  bar  throne  needs  not  be  above  what  Macalbin's  lady  and  Mocal- 
hhi'a  dochtera  did  in  Jheir  own  day — a  day  which,  it  is  the  wound  of 
my  heart  to  feel  I  shall  never  see  again." 

**  Lady,  we  must  just  give  these  good  folks  over  to  their  own  fan- 
oiea,"  aaid  Hoolor,  again  laughing  at  their  tenacity ;  **  those  who  would 
aondamn  the  elegant  Monimia  to  the  emplojrments  of  making  clothes 
ftr  little  brats,  the  luxuries  of  venison  hams,  blue  cheeses,  add  bilber- 
fiaa  and  croam,  and  the  society  of  Highland  half-gentry,  are  far  beyond 
my  skill." 

*•  Fmvtdad  the  litde  bmts  called  her  mother,  Hector !"  cried  Flora, 
eagerly ;  **  oharming,  rosy  brats,  wearing  the  features  of  Macalbin  and 
Monimia — those  enchanting  features! — provided  the  venison  was  '<Ae 
^mrty  ^fhis  bou>t*  Cmig-gillian ;  and  the  bilberries  pulled  on  a  lovely 
•ummsr's  night,  by  those  little  brats,  on  the  tonulue  of  Brora;  and  that 
she  shared  them  with  all  the  objects  of  her  love,  by  the  cottage-door 
whiah  ray  father  has  been  describing. 

**  Provided  all  that  could  happen,  I  would  allow  that  Flora  can  draw 
^  dbarming  pictures,"  said  Hector,  smiling. 

"  Ah,  Hector,  my  sage  son,  you  are  yielding,"  said  Craig-gillian ; 
and  he  added,  proudly,  "And  without  any  derogation  from  the  birth 
•F  the  breeding  of  the  lady,  she  might  yield  too.  I  know  little  aboat 
Lowland  society,  but  I  should  imagine  that  the  society  of  Eleenalin 
would  throw  no  stain  either  on  the  dignity  or  re0nemcnt  of  any  society 
the  Lowlands  can  boast.  But  it  is  you  who  impeach  the  young  lady; 
for  J  know  she  has  more  sense  and  feeling  than  to  prefer  dancing,  and 
ainging.  and  visiting  among  a  aet  of  people  she  does  not  care  a  rush 
ahoiit,  to  her  domestic  dutiea-^when  on  them,  after  oil*  her  happiness 
ulUmately  depend." 

**]  despair  of  making  you  understand*  how  (with  all  doe  submis- 
I)  your  scheme  is  not  only  premature,  but  abundantly  indiscreet," 
Mid  Hector. 

"  The  devil  lake  the  discretion  which  sets  people  above  their  hap- 
piness*" replied  (.'raig-gillian,  with  characteristic  wtivette ;  ^  Flora,  my 
dariing,  don't  you  be  so  wise." 

"Nor  is  Mrs.  Montague,"  cried  Flora;  "I  on  certain  aha  would 
dooida  with  us." 

•*  Aye,  that  she  would,"  said  Moome. 

*-  There,  now,  Hector !  Well,  I  shall  appeal  to  heraelf  I  can*t 
haar  to  see  young  people  throwing  away  their  happiness,  and  finding 
anbitian.  Flora,  my  dear,  you  shall  write  out  for  me, '  a  case  for  the 
opinion  of  Mis.  Montague.' " 

Flora  laughed  at  this  new  idea,  and  hastily  collected  writing  ma- 
terials, and  Craig-gillian  dictated  his  original  scheme,  though  with 
won  humour  and  delicacy,  and  without  m^atiGning  any  name  except 
A  and  B,  and  the  form  of  Brora. 

**  I  shajl  certainly  submit  this  cose,  said  Flora,  inquiringly.  "  To 
he  sura  you  will,"  replied  Craig-giUian ;  "  and  we,  who  are  on  the 
light  side  of  the  question,  wiU  sign  our  names  to  o^ir  opinions.  Here, 
Iteah,  give  os  your  mark-" 

"  And  ray  prayers  too,  for  this  good  end,"  said  Moome,  complying ; 
•and  I  den*t  despair  yet :  who  better  deserves  her  than  himself  r* 

"Ware  it  to  go  by  desert,  my  poor  Moanaa,"  aighad  tha  lady»  who 


greatly  sAcCad  hf  ao  doaa  a  icniliBy  af  &•  Mem 
her  beloved  protogee. 

Hector  had  praviously  been  revolving  Indian  echeraea  for  the  kr^ 
Ikar  of  Flora,  and  his  own  oftd  school-iellow ;  and  he  now  mentiooad 
this  idea  to  Lady  Augusta.  "  I  have  little  of  what  may  be  eallad 
inUrtst,"  said  he,  **  but  I  have  some  friends.  Macalbin  will  find 
other  fhelids — ^be  will  fmd  them,  or  make  them — end  in  a  few  yeais  be 
may  return  to  us,  if  not  a  rich  man,  at  least  a  man  deserving  of 
fortune,  and  Brora  will  still  be  waiting  hin.'* 

This  scheme  ai^teored  much  more  rational,  and  the  lady  waimly 
acknowledged  the  kindness  of  young  Craig-gillian ,  she  ackiwwledgcd 
it  like  one  who,  in  the  same  circumstances,  would  have  acted  a 
lor  part 

*'  I  was  for  that  too,  while  I  thought  there  was  no  love  in  the 
said  Craig-gillian.  "  But  now,  why  send  the  poor  fellow  away  in 
search  of  a  great  fortune,  while  they  may  be  happy  with  a  small  one? 
Hold  up  hands  that  are  still  for  Brora."  Moome  and  Floia  heU  up 
their  hands,  laughin^y.    "  We  have  the  majority,  lady." 

**  My  dear,  kind  neighbour,"  said  Lady  Augusta,  smiling,  "  you  do 
not  consider  the  education,  habits,  and  probable  prospects  ci  the 
lovely  young  creature  to  whom  Macalbin  aspires,  since  we  have  sa^ 
tied  that  it  is  so ;  &r  beyond  bis  fortune  but  not  beyond  his  merit  i  I 
am  sanguine  enough  to  believe,  that,  did  prudence  sanction  ofiectUD, 
and  his  good  oondttct  in  life  dignify  her  choice,  Monimia  wtmld  not 
be  inaoisibLe  to  hia  worth ;  hut,  at  present,  young,  namelesi^  poor<— 
my  dear  Craig-gillian,  I  am  happy  that  Macalbin  cannot  haar  yoyr 
seducing  plans." 

*'Then,  I  wish  ha  could,  and  she  too,"  whispered  Mooraa  in  tha 
ear  of  Flora,  and  the  lady  smiled. 

"  Unwilling  as  I  am  to  part  with  him  forever,"  continued  Lady 
Augusta,  **  the  last  hope-— almost  the  lost  comfort  of  my  agie— all  of 
my  blood  that  fitte,  even  my  fate,  has  spared^ — for  I  feel  that  Macal- 
bin belongs  to  me^— {  think  I  could  have  the  courage  to  penuade  him 
to  make  one  firm  efibrt  to  gain  that  fortune,  which  would  be  the  racaaa 
of  happiness.  Craig-gillian,  he  must  either  secure  for  her  he  luves 
that  place  in  society  which  becomes  her  birth  and  excellence,  and  his 
own  manly  and  persevering  spirit,  or  renounce  a  hope  which,  perhaps, 
it  was  folly  and  presumption  ever  to  form  or  indulge."  'The  lady 
spoke  in  a  tone  at  once  firm  and  heart-struck;  and  Craig-gillian 
gravely  replied,  **  lady,  I  have  done— I  can  only  wish  them  oil  hap- 
piness, without  judging  of  the  means  which  ore  to  make  them  happy." 
Flora  thought  there  waa  more  pride  than  tenderness  in  the  opinion 
which  the  lady  had  avowed.  It  was  the  fiist  time  she  ever  thongbt 
of  the  lady  as  less  than  infallible ;  and  she  was  glad  to  find  ^at 
Moome's  judgment  sanctioned  her  own. 

«  But,  lady  dear,  with  your  leave,"  said  Moome,  very  ooaitaonsiy, 
"  if  the  young  lady  herself  were  of  Craig-gillian's  opinioi;^  what 
would  yon  say  then  7-*not  separate  him  from  kin  and  country,  snivly  7" 
**  I  would  say,  Unah,  that  it  was  a  young  lady's  ofHuion,  and  that 
time  would  try  it ;  and  if  the  young  lady  persisted  in  her  opinion 
af)er  that  time  had  elapsed,  I  would  not,  perhaps,  think  her  a  young 
lady  very  wise  in  her  generation ;  but  1  would  feel  her  to  be  a  very 
amiable  young  lady,  and  so  send  you  to  Brora  to  wind  her  dues." 

*'  My  dearest  lady,"  cried  Flora,  kissing  the  hand  of  the  lady, "  al- 
ways think  me  amiable,  and  never  think  me  wise  in  my  geneiatton.** 
The  party  smilad  at  Flora's  injunction :  and  Moome,  her  old  eyes 
sparkling  with  joy,  now  said,  "  Och,  and  it  would  be  my  happinesi  to 
go  to  them,  ond  thein,  wherever  they  would  be,  though  1  little  thooght 
ever  to  leave  Glenalbin." 

Afler  some  further  conversation  on  the  same  subject.  Lady  AugUMa 
retired  to  voite  to  Monimia  and  to  Macalbin ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
party  to  their  ^chamben,  as  they  intended  to  set  off  at  a  very  eariy 
hour  next  mommg,  Craig-gillian  for  his  home,  and  Hector  and  Flora 
for  Ireland. 

When  Macalbin  returned  to  his  tent  on  the  night  he  hod  seen  Mo- 
nimia, he  found  a  card  on  hia  table  from  General  «,  requesting  his 
company  at  breakfiist  on  the  following  morning.  At  the  appointed 
hoar,  which  was  an  early  one,  he  repaired  to  the  General's  tent,  and 
they  continued  tete«-tete  till  late  in  the  forenoon.  Books  in  eeversi 
modem  languages,  maps  and  military  plans  furnished  abundant  liopies 
of  a  oonversatkm,  which  the  General  dangned  as  a  sort  of  trial  of  hii 
ingenioos  guest. 

"  I  hope,"  said  he  at  length, "  you  are  not  too  proud  to  ohUge  ma." 
"  I  am  afraid  that  I  might  indeed  be  too  proud  if  I  were  capaUo  af 

obliging  General ."  replied  Norman.    The  General  bowed,  and 

proceeded,  "  my  friend,  the  Earl  of intonds  his  second  son  and 

a  ftvourito  nej^ew  for  the  nliUtary  profession.    They  ore  youths  of 

about  sixteen.    He  has  done  me  the  honour  to  coisuli  me  in  th«ir 

profeaskmal  edncatioD ;  and  I  thought  this  field  the  best  scbod  for  a 

young  soldier.    Like  youraelf,  they  are  to  he  volunteeie  in  my  re^ 

menL   Their  studies,  duties,  and  pursuits  ought  to  be  similar  to  yours. 

May  I  hope  that  you  will  undertake  to  superintend  their  studies  and 

their  conduct,  to  live  with  them  os  their  elder  brother  and  friend  f 

The  Earl  is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  a  liberal  man.    To  him 

we  may  safoly  confide  all  afler  considerations ;  for  he  is  very  oapable 

of  estimating  the  value  of  those  in  whom  he  places  eo  important  a 

confidence.    In  the  mean  time,  I  will  arrange  all  pecnniaiy  matteis. 

He  leaves  all  to  me,  for  he  knows  I  can  make  a  good  bargain.    I  trat 

yon  will  have  equal  complaiBance.    I  pnrpose,  then,  if  yon  agree, 

that  your  appaintmenl  shall  yield  yon  two  hundred  a  year.    I  am  xwry 

vawiUiilg  ti>  oBtirapata  a  lefoeai    May  I  Yoovat  to  bag  your  accep- 
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Hoap  of  4iis  pact  of  Xim  tmn  w  m  eaiBMl of  ny  ntccenr  He 
held  out  a  bill  for  fiOy  poitt^g;  and  Norman,  in  some  oonihsion,  re- 
plied, **  tlus  if  a  kiodnea*  ao  une^KKocted,  a  mark  of  confidence  so  gra- 
tifying to  me^-^tn  truth,  I  know  not  wtaut  i  tsay,  but  I  deeply  feel  your 
kindneaa.  It  will,  however,  be  time  enou^  for  this,*'  and  he  gently 
piit  aaide  the  biJL  "  Betides,  it  it  for  more  dub  I  ought  to  accept,  as 
I  can  never  hope  to  earn  it." 

^.I  must  sayf  you  are  for  wrong  there,  Macalbin.  A  man  who  sets 
•0  just  a  value  on  his  time,  and  employs  it  so  diligendy,  ought  to 
have  it  highly  valued  by  others.  On  this  point  I  am  absolute.  As 
you  wish  to  oblige  me,  yield  to  my  request" 

Norman  no  longer  sought  u>  resist  or  reject  kindness  so  considerate. 
He  put  up  the  biUt  and  departed  with  an  overflowing  heart,  saying, 
**  Do  with  me  as  you  will ;  for  I  can  in  no  shape,  not  even  in  words, 
acknowledge  your  goodness." 

The  piper  was  busily  employed  in  bmshing  at  something  when 
Norman  entered  the  tent.    He  beckoned  him  to  the  taUe,  and  spread 
his  treasure  before  this  true,  though  humble  friend.    To  Norman, 
who,  in  his  fean  for  her  he  revered  beyond  all  human  beings,  had 
already  sufiered  in  anticipation  all  the  hon&ie  of  extreme  ^  poverty, 
this  money  appeared  a  y^ry  precious  treasure.    The  afflcting  image  of 
I<ady  Augusta,  aged,  desertied,  and  poverty-struck,  had  often  over- 
whelmed him  with  a  misery  beyond  idl  other  misery-^n  his  most 
zaptufous  moments  it  l»d  intruded  to  blast  his  hopes  and  joys ;  and 
his  dawning  prospects  now   gave  him  happiness  as  intense  as  his 
former  ansiety.    The  patronage  of  the  General  was  to  advance  his 
fortunes ;  his  iniiusury  was  to  give  comfort  to  the  last  jreais  of  the  lady ; 
and  the  love  of  Monimia  was  to  crown  his  joys  and  reward  his  toils. 
On  the  same  day,  the  expected  pupils  of  Norman  arrived ;  and  he 
was  immediately  introduced  lo  his  new  duties.    Till  the  encampment 
broke  upk  the  whole  party  were  to  be  accommodated  with  tents;  and 
in  arranging  their  future  establishment,  the  General  confided  all  to  his 
discretion.    On  this  day,  also,  he  found  means  to  write  to  the  lady, 
and  to  transmit  his- treasure,  though  he  felt  some  reluctance  Bl  using 
aoney  be  had  not  yet  earned ;  and  when  all  this  was  accomplished, 
he  hastened  to  the  bay,  wliich  he  again  crossed  in  the  little  fishing 
aki£    But,  on  this  occasion,  Monimia  was  no  where  to  be  found. 
The  night  became  dark  and  stormy ;  and  after  approaching  the  man- 
sion, and  wandering  for  hours  round  the  spot,  which  seeixied  blessed 
by  her  habimtion,  he  returned  wet  and  dispirited  to  his  tent. 
}   Macalbin  was  now  restored  to  his  former  habits ;  and  being  placed 
at  the  head  of  a  liberal,  if  not  an  expensive,  establiahment,  many 
•Ottfoes  of  pleasure  wore  put  into  his  possesswn,  which  a  narrow  for- 
tune had  hitherto  denied.    His  tent  was  now  strewed  with  new^  books, 
pamphlets,  maps,  plans,  and  newspapers ;  he  was  again  afloat  in  the 
current  of  afi&ifs,  occupied  with  business,  and  full  of  ideas  and  pro- 
jaotSL    In  his  new  system  of  lifo,  there  was  leas  of  languid,  fostidions, 
axhaoating  enjo3anent,  and  more  of  the  manly  satisfaction  which  a 
sound  mind  must  ever  experience  in  steadily  punning  an  animating 
purpose,  than  he  had  ever  yet  known. 

His  young  pupils  likewise  contributed  to  his  happineas :  he  found 
them  full  of  ingeniousness,  good-humour,  and  vivacity;  and  when 
they  saw,  that  instead  of  a  stifl[*,  exacting  pedant,  their  tutor  was  a 
handsome  and  spirited  young  man,  as  willing  to  become  their  play- 
mate as  their  instructor — ^the  instructor  became  more  dear,  and  the 
corapanioa  more  respectable. 

Every  evening  Norman  continued  to  haunt  the  tvoods  of  Glanville- 
Lodge ;  but  when  a  week  had  elapsed,  he  had  still  caught  no  glimpse 
of  Monimia.  When  he  recollected  the  wemess  of  the  evening  on 
which  he  had  last  seen  her,  he  began  to  entertain  rery  serious  appra- 
hensiflQ  for  her  health,  and  resolved  to  haard  sending  the  piper  with 
a  measage  of  inquiry. 

The  general,  howeyer,  saved  him  the  danger  of  this  expedient,  by 
appointing  next  morning  to  ride  over  to  Glanville-Lodge,  and  intro- 
duce his  young  friends  and  their  tutor  to  his  lordship, — a  ceremony 
which  had  been  too  loi^  delayed,  as  their  fomilies  were  distantly 
related. 

Tbk  desired,  yet  alarming  visit,  was  accordingly  made.  His  lord- 
ship gave  his  guests  a  very  cordial  reception,  and  quickly  conceiving 
a  high  opinion  of  the  talents  and  accomplishments  of  the  young  tutor, 
he  as  suddenly  formed  an  entire  new  plan  of  education  for  nis  son. 
The  most  distinguished  legislators  of  Greece  and  Rome,  had  also  been 
the  moat  illustrious  captains.  Tn  modem  times,  Marlborough,  Frede- 
rick of  Prussia,  Washing[ton,  and  Bonaparte,  had  discovered  talents 
alike  great  in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet:  England  was  become  a 
militaiy  nation;  and  for  these  and  several  other  cogent  reasons.  Lord 
Glanville,  who  was,  in  fact,  tired  of  the  office  of  tutor,  resolved  to 
ylaoe  his  son  under  the  care  of  Macalbin.  And  Charles,  besides  being 
the  finest  gentleman  and  greatest  politician,  was  also  to  be  the  moat 
MBinent  sahKer  of  the  next  age. 

Here,  dien,  was  something  to  do  to  boast  of,  and  to  make  para- 
graphs and  long  dissertations  about,  in  the  many  letters  his  lordship 
despatched  every  day.  There  was,  moreover,  an  obscure  young  man 
of  genius,  to  patronize  and  bring  forward,  and  enlist  in  the  service  of 
his  party.  His  Jordship  vi'as  therefore  in  delightful  spirits;  and  Nor- 
man, remembering  that  he  ivas  Monimia's  uncle,  was  equally  de- 
^ghted  that  he  had  eo  quickly  gained  the  favour  of  his  host 

After  partaking  of  some  refreshment,  and  receiving  an  uigent  ge- 
neral invitation  to  the  table  of  Lord  Glanville,  the  young  gentlemen 
"Were  about  to  return  home,  when  his  lordship,  with  his  uiraal  prompti- 
tode,  requested  a  private  conforence  with  the  general,  on  the  sulgect 


of  his  son's  education;  and  a«  the  hof  ware  in  tba  gaidana,  ha  baf^ 
ged  Norman  to  amuse  himself  for  a  few  minutes  in  ^  library. 

With  this  request  he  gladly  complied;  but  more  occupied  with  At 
mortal  living,  than  the  immortal  dead — while  he  ranged  tbrou^  tho 
melange  Utteraire  scattered  around,  and  carelessly  tuned  OTartha 
leaves  of  a  Greek  tragedy,  which  his  lordship  had  folded  down- as  thd 
apparent  subject  of  his  studies — ^be  thought  only  of  Monimia*  UnaUa 
to  gain  any  intelligence,  he  resolved  to  interrogate  a  servant  eonoem- 
ing  the  health  of  the  ladies  of  the  family,  and  acoordmgly  rung  for  a 
glass  of  water.  But  when  the  servant  appeared,  this  task,  so  easy  to 
the  indiflerent,  was  too  much  for  the  conscious  Norman.  Mr.  Joseph 
disappeared.  Norman,  under  the  pretext  of  asking  for  a  newapafw, 
again  summoned  him;  and  assuming  an  air  of  indigence,  looked  on 
a  book,  while  he  inquired  for  Lady  Glanville  and  the  other  ladies  of 
the  fomily.  , 

'*0h,  Lord,  sir — ^I  beg  your  pardon — all  our  ladies,  except  Mrs. 
Montague,  are  all  overpowered  with  vapours,  and  miserably  nervow 
ever  since  we  came  to  this  country.  There's  my  Lady  and  Mia.  fS^ 
rah,  sir,  you  would  not  know  which  has  the  most  delicate  naryea  of 
the  two^-such  flutierings  and  palpitations." 

**  Very  well,"  said  Norman;  ''  that  is  enough."  The  man  bowed* 
and  retired;  and,  in  the  next  moment,  he  saw  a  chaise  dmwn  up  to 
the  door,  and  heard  a  servant  announce  Craig-gillian. 

He  fancied  he  had  mistaken  the  name,  till  he  saw.  Monimia  bound 
down  the  door-steps,  and  in  the  next  minute,  peroeivad  two  beings  so 
dear  to  him,  entwined,  like  sister  graces,  in  the  arms  of  each  otbaff 
and  Major  Hector  Craig-gillian  hanging  over  thenif  claiming  his  share 
in  this  joyful  recognition.  Involuntarily  be  flew  to  join  this  lavad 
group,  which  he  encountered  in  the  hall.  Monimia  atartsd  back*  and 
coloured;  and  Flora,  screaming  with  delighted  surprise,  caught  bia 
hand,  which  she  placed  in  Hector's — the  well-remembered  manly  lad 
of  long-fled  years,  who  had  been  the  first  ol^ject  of  Norman's  childiah 
emulation. 

*' Ah,  so  happily  met!"  cried  Tlora,  half  wild  with  affectionate  glad- 
ness. *'  Would  it  were  in  Eleenalin,  but  still  this  is  happiness!"  and 
she  alternately  pressed  the  hand  of  Norman  and  Monimia,  both  9f 
which  she  held,  assailing  them  with  endless  questions,  and  half  an- 
swering their  impatient  interrogatories. 

When  the  flush  of  joy  and  surprise  had  foded  from  the  cheek  of 
Monimia,  her  pallid  complexion  and  languid  air  too  well  explained 
the  cause  of  Norman's  repeated  disappointments.  She  accounted  for 
die  paleness  and  thinness,  so  alarming  to  Flora,  by  mentioning  a  oold 
wlych  she  had  caught  on  the  preceding  week,  which  had  ooofiaad 
her'^o  her  apartments  for  some  days. 

Their  mutual  felicitations  were  not  half  ended,  when  they  ware 
joined  by  Lord  Glanville  and  General  ^— «.  In  Craig<gillian«  the 
latter  recognized  an  esteemed  countryman  and  felloW'flG^ier.  The 
recommendation  of  the  general,  was,  more  than  suflicient  to  win  the 
friendship  of  Lord  Glanville.  He  received  the  guests  of  Monimia 
with  much  kindness;  and,  summoning  his  languid  lady,  repeated  the 
necessary  ceremony  of  introduction. 

After  some  further  desultory  conversation,  tedious  and  irksome  to 
those  whose  hearts  were  overflowing,  the  visitors  departed,  accompfi- 
nied  by  Monimia,  who  yielded  to  the  importuni^  of  her  new  fooiid 
friends,  and  agreed  to  spend  with  them  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

On  their  arrival  in  the  town,  Craig-gillian  and  Norman  set  <mi  ia 
quest  of  lodgings  for  the  former;  and  Flora,  left  alone  with  her  fiieod, 
wept  while  she  told  the  tale  of  the  gloomy  by-past  winter;  and  smiled 
through  her  undried  tears,  while,  with  the  happy  egotism  so  exousable 
in  those  we  love,  and  feel  to  have  a  kindred  interest  in  all  our  joys 
and  projects,  she  expatiated  on  her  new-bom  felicity. 

It  was  now  that  Flora  playfully  produced  the  important  document, 
honoured  by  Moome's  mark,  and  old  Craig-gillian's  signature. 

Monimia,  half-oflended  and  half-pleased,  returned  it  with  a  graTS 
smile,  saying — '*  I  flndjt  impossible  to  be  displeased  with  the  ^eod 
Craig-gOlian:  his  very  errors  proceed  from  the  kindly  desire  of  giving 
ha'ppinesss."  . , 

'*  But  I  hope  you  think  our  opinion  in  die  Macalbm  comb  is  as  cor- 
rect as  it  is  well-meaning.  If  our  judgment  is  not  sanctioned  by  the 
Lady  and  M^or  Hector,  it  is  because  they,  in  their  wisdom,  aigne 
from  their  superior  knowledge  of  the  world ;  and  we,  from  knowing 
the  worth  of  Macalbin,  and  the  tenderness  of  a  young  female  heart" 

She  laid  her  hand  gently  on  the  bosom  of  Monimia,  whoso  blah 
and  smile  half  betrayed  her  feelings.  "  Ah,  we  are  the  people,  and 
wisdom  shall  die  with  us,"  said  Flora,  peeping  slily  into  Monimia's 
fiice. 

*'  With  aU  due  respect,  I  must  refer  to  the  opmion  of  more  laainad 
judges,"  said  Monimia,  smiling  at  this  affectionate  folly. 

"And  I.  confident  of  success,  give  way  to  more  efoquent  advo- 
cates," replied  Flora,  as  Norman  entered  the  room  to  inform  her  that 
lodgingpi  had  been  procured  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Colonal 
Grant's.    He  attended  the  ladies  thither. 

In  the  coune  of  that  day,  he  found  an  opportunity  of  aequainting 
Monimia  with  the  hajxjpy  alteration  in  his  afiairs.  Nor  did  aba  oon- 
oeal  the  satisfaction  she  felt  at  his  gaining  an  opportunity  of  unfolding 
his  talents  and  character,  and  acquiring  that  confidence  in  his  own 
powers,  and  that  respect  from  his  follow-men*  which  might  sanction 
her  opinion,  and  justify  her  choice. 

The  carriage  of  Lord  Glanville  was  sent  to  town  at  a  pretty  aaily 
hour  for  Monimia;  but  Norman  remained  with  hia  fiianda  aa  kngaa 
the  etiquette  of  the  camp  permitted. 
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Nonnan  ww  sinkiDg  into  sleep,  when  he  waa  roused  by  the  voice 
of  Drammondp  who  demanded  odiDittanoe.  He  sat  down  by  the  bed- 
aide,  flashed  and  breathless,  and,  as  Norman  fancied,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  too  much  wine..  When  Hugh  had  struck  a  light,  and  retired, 
Korman  demanded  the  reason  of  this  late  visit 
'  *'Oh,  I  am  dying  in  love  again,"  said  Drummond,  *'and  I  found  it 
impossible  lo  sleep  tilt  I  revealed  my  passion  to  you  \  ibr  I  am  so  in- 
Hoeent  and  baahful,  forsooth,  that  I  dare  not — " 

**  This  is  so  common  an  occurrenco  with  you,"  interrupted  Norman, 
smiling. 

*'Oh,  but  I  am  so  seriously  smitten  to-day:  she  is  such  a  lovely, 
timid,  little  soul ;  so  clinging,  and  tender,  and  trembling,  and  blushing, 
and  so  exquisitely  fair  and  tiny; — ^I  wonder  she  was  not  afraid  of  that 
great  black  monster f 

**  Of  whom  ?"  said  Norman. 
**  Why,  of  Craig-giUian,  to  be  sure." 

"  Is  it  Flora  you  are  in  love  with  now  ?  She  is  very  charming, 
indeed;  particularly  since  she  has  been  married.  The  passion  you 
apeak  about  so  much,  is  a  mighty  embellisher,  I  think.  But  seriously, 
tDj  -dear  Drummond,  what  presses  on  your  mind  ?" 

'**  Presses  on  my  mind ! — is  this  not  pressure  enough,  in  all  con- 
science?" 

**  When  you  reflect  that  you  kept  me  from  sleep  only  last  night 
with  another  of  your  diurnal  flames,  1  hope  that  you  wiU  now  unfold 
3Foar  real  errand." 

«*Oh,  aye,  that  was  Mrs.  Montague:  she  looked  so  interestingly 
beautiful  the  other  day.  Besides,  she  ^ve  me  *her  bluest  vein  to 
kiss,*  wheji,  like  the  welcome  messenger  of  Anthony,  I  returned  to 
Mary-^poor  Mary  * — with  the  news  of  your  acquittal."  Nonnan*s 
heart  was  throbbing.  "  But  her  beauty  is  rather  too  dignified  for  my 
teste — too  much  indebted  to  native  intelligence.  I  love  the  woman 
who  hangs  on  my  looks,  and  catches  her  loveliness  from  the  gracious 
smile  of  Captain  Drummond.  However,  I  am  in  love  with  her,  too, 
'  lUid  oould  adore  as  many  more.'  She  shall  have  a  distinguished 
place  in  my  seraglio-— a  man  may  speculate  on  that,  you  know-— ao 
truce  with  that  virtuous  frown.  But  my  fiivourite  sultana  shall  be 
Craig-gillian's  fairy-love — looking  like  a  Hule  lamb,  half-pleased,  and 
tialfftftaid.  *0h,  she  does  hang  upon  the  sable  chief,  like  a  rich 
jewel  in  an  £thiop*s  ear.'  Tou  may  guess  how  bad  I  amrwhen  you 
see  I  have  called  up  all  my  poetry.  I  think  I  see  her  now,  with  her 
Jittle  dimpled  face,  and  sunny  eyes,  gleaming  through  golden  hair,  so 
^ughingly.  But  when  she  tosses  lier  little  bead  with  innocent  free- 
dom, to  shake  back  the  ringlets  which  hang  between  her  and  Craig- 
gillian's  smile,  I  am  half-wild,  and  wholly  bewitched.  Oh,  Macal- 
bin,  you  are  a  happy  man,  to  know  nothing  of  the  pangs  of  hopeless 
love!" 

"  Love!"  cried  Norman,  *•  Craig-gillian  loves!  you  rave  lo  conceal 
«ome  latent  uneasiness.  But  let  us  talk  of  Hector.  There  ii  a  pattern, 
tnaa,  for  you  and  me.  A  man  who,  I  believe,  never  thought  of  self 
in  his  life."  Drummond  began  to  pull  up  his  boots.^ — "  His  very 
boyish  pleasures  were  disinterested  and  considerate.  You  know 
how  prosperous  his  career  has  been ;  but  perhaps  you  have  to  learn, 
that  his  zeal,  industry,  and  integrity,  compelled  fortune  to  be  propi- 
tious. You  think  him  cold  and  reserved,  and,  for  a  Highlander,  he 
is  wonderfully  so;  but  when  I  tell  you  that  he  was  for  eight  years  in 
a  remote  station  of  India,  surrounded  by  perils  in  every  shape,  and 
'With  no'  society,  save  native  soldiers,  listening  to  the  shriek  of  the 
Jadkall,  instead  of  the  roar  of  his  native  Moniezvar,  and  all  this  for 
4he  sake  of  his  relatives  and  dependants,  and  above  all,  his  venerable 
iather,  I  am  sure  you  will  love  and  admire  him.  His  solitary  habits 
have  tinctured  his  manners,  but  they  could  not  reach  his  heart — that 
is  still  glowing,  and  open,  and  clannish.  Hector  loves  the  last  drop 
of  his  own  blood,  and  is  a  friend  to  the  meanest  native  of  his  country." 
"  I  do  think  him  admirable  indeed,"  said  Drummond,  somewhat  dis- 
pleased at  this  history — **  and  pray  did  he  marry,  to  oblige  his  &ther 
— -«h?  Well,  let  my  father  require  such  a  piece  of  obedience,  and  I 
will  not  yield  in  duty  to  the  pious  Eneas  himself— or  even  the  grave 
Hector  Craig-gillian.     Prey,  does  he  ever  laugh  at  aU?" 

''i  am  sure  he  would  to  see  you  beating  round  the  bush  in  this 
manner,  when  something  which  my  true  regard  for  you  makes  me 
anxk>us  to  know,  has  for  three  successive  nights  brought  you  to  my 
bed-side." 

**  Why,  did  I  not  tell  you  it  was  love,  man?  *  Oh,  Cupid,  prince  of 
gods  and  men." 

«<Love!"  cried  Norman,  half  angrily;  "and  what  says  Miss  Grant 
to  all  this  love  ?" 

**  Miss  Grant,"  said  Drummond,  his  face  colouring,  and  its  expression 
suddenly  changing — **  Why,  she  says  she  will  be  obliged  to  marry  roe 
tff'httnd,  as  it  is  impossible  to  keep  me  else :  now,  to  speak  elegantly, 
the  cat  is  out  of  the  bag.  Oh,  ho !  you  are  on  your  elbow  now;  but 
don't  speidc  yet.  I  half  prevailed  with  her  last  night,  and  hied 
hither  to  tell  you; — but  this  morning  I  drove  her  from  every  female 
strong-hold,  and  my  dear  girl  gave  a  tearful  consent  to  take  me  to- 
morrow morning,  for  better  for  worse — that  is  for  Captain — ^for  Major 
«— in  despite  of  old  Caustic  ^^and  the  pleasure  of  vexing  him  gives  a 
high  gout  to  the  delight  of  pleasing  myself,  let  me  tell  you.  Pray, 
don't  look  so  droll  now;  for  you  were  the  means  of  throwing  us  into 
what  dramatic  folks  call  the  situations  Mary  looked  so  prettily  the 
other  day,  when  I  ran  home  from  your  trial — that  is,  for  one's  cousin 
Mary ;  and  my  uncle  dined  out  so  opportunely,  and  I  pleaded  so 
eloquently,  and  Mary  smiled  so  sweetly,  and  time  glided  on  so  swiAly 


^-and  her  fitther  finding  me  there  at  tw^  o*do6k  in  the  tnomiiiff 
scolded  so  crossly— and  I,  too  proud  to  \^  ,colded,  reified  so  warmly 
—and  poor  >,Iary  cried  so  bitterl;;,  ^XiA  I  flung  away  in  such  wrath, 
and  raa  to  you  feeling  so  ':^a6eHy— and  indeed  so  hodignantly." — 
"  Well  now,  pray  be  ser^m,  ipy  dear  friend,"  interrupted  Norman. 
*'  You  don't  mean  to  oiarry  without  the  consent,  or  rather,  without  the 
knowledge,  of  Colonel  Grant"  "<  "Then,  very  seriously,  1  do.     I  want 
to  Mary  this  morning  with  a  special  licence  in  my  pocket,  and  like 
an  honest  soldier,  toki  her  very  plainly,  that  unless  i  obtained  a  right 
to  stay  with  her,  not  only  till  two  o'clock,  but  the  whole  night  over, 
I  wou)d  never  again  enter  her  father's  door;  for  the  truth  is,  I  am 
worn  out  with  my  uncle's  amiable  temper.    I  always  wooder  at 
other  people  heeding  his  ill-nature,  but  I  can't  help  feeling  it  my*el£ 
My  poor  Mary  cried  sadly  again— you  see  she  had  no  good  argument 
to  oppose  to  my  solicitations; — but  having  a  point  to  cany — ix  her 
own  good — ^I  hardened  my  heart — ^told  her  all  her  regard  for  me  was 
pretended,  or  she  never  would  subject  me  to  such  insults;— so,  when 
she,  poor  little  soul,  protested  herstraog  afl^ion,!  kissed  her  hand,  look 
silence  for  consent,  and  invited  his  jolly  reverence  to  dine  with  me. 
I  sounded  him  at  a  distance  on  doing  us  the  good  turn— but  he  shied 
at  first    However,  as  my  uncle's  wishes  are  known-— as  it  must  hap- 
pen some  time  .or  others— as  what  is  done  cannot  be  undone— and 
moreover,  as  I  managed  to  let  him  ^in  above  twenty  games  at  back- 
gammon, he  has  agreed  to  tie  the  knot — and  to-moirow  is  the  day, 
big  with  the  fate  of  Mary  and  of  Allan.     You  are  lo  be  there ; — and 
if  ever  you  need  a  friend  on  a  similar  occasion,  here  is  your  man — to 
hush  the  watch-dog,  burst  the  gates,  scale  the  two  pair  of  stain 
window,  tie  the  maid   to  the  bed-posts,  and  gag  her  with  her  own 
handkerchief — release  your  charmer  from  durance  vile,  and,  carrying 
off  herself  and  her  band«box,  give  her  to  your  aims  all  trembling,  and 
weeping,  and  blushing  >~-0h,  the  deUcioos  creature,  how  can  1  part 
with  her!" 

*'  But  whither  will  all  this  lead  f*  inquired  Nonnan,  greatly  perplexed 
what  course  to  pursue;  for  he  perceived,  in  spite  of  Drummond's  flip- 
pancy, that  his  pride  was  greatly  inflamed  by  the  behaviour  of  Colonel 
Grant;  and  he  feared  that  the  feelings  of  the  daughter  and  the  mistress 
had  been  little  regarded,  while  the  fother  obeyed  his  angry,  jealous 
honour,  and  the  lover  his  petulant  revenge.  "  Whither,  dear  Drum- 
mond, will  all  this  lead?" — he  again  repeated. 

Drummond  durat  not  at  this  momentspeak  seriously,  much  leas  reflect 
with  deliberation,  for  he  knew  that  he  was  doing  any  thing  but  what 
was  proper.  "  Lead!"  he  exclaimed,  "Where  shoidd  it  lead  but  ft> 
Mary's  arms— there's  a  lead  for  you — ^but  you  are  so  dull  of  compre- 
hension. But,  in  the  fiist  place,  it  w^iU  lead  his  reverence  to  my 
uncle's  to-morrow — ^which  will  lead  me  to  produce  this  licence— 
which  will  lead  me  to  the  benediction,  and  so  forth-— which  will  lead 
roe  to  introduce  Mrs.  Drummond  to  Colonel  Grant's  bad  graces 
which  will  lead  him  to  storm — which  will  lead  me  to  laugh,  and  BCary 
to  weep.  And  when  we  have  all  done  storming,  and  laughing,  and 
weeping,  like  dutiful  children,  as  we  are,  we  will  down  on  our  mai^ 
row  bones,  graciously  to  crave  his  ungracious  blessings— which  will 
lead  to  a  good  dinner  and  a  laugh,  even  from  Craig-gillian,  at  our 
frolic — which  will  lead  on  the  gay  hours  which  lead  to  twelve  o'clock 
— which  will  lead  me  gravely  to  observe,  that  I  have  been  ordered 
never  to  be  seen  in  my  uncle's  house  after  twelve,  on  pain  of  being 
turned  out  of  doors — which  will  Uod  him  to  grin  in  his  agreeable  way 
— which  will  lead  Allan  to  fly  up.  stairs-^which  will  lead  Miss  Don 
to  simper  and  leave  her  mistress — which  will  lead  me  to  vow  that,  as 
my  God  shall  help  me,  my  dear,  generous  girl  shall  never  repent  the 
confidence  she  hw  placed  in  Allan  Drummond." 

Drummond's  eye  glistened  for  a  moment,  and  his  voice  quivered. 
He  abruptly  rose,  and  gaily  added — **  On  my  honour,  I  shall  lead  yon 
no  flulher ;  bad  you  not  been  the  fellow  I  love  best  on  eaith,  1  should 
have  lefl  you  below  stairs— so  adieu,  till  to-morrow— -remember  your 
department." 

*'  Still,  dear  Drummond,  I  am  quite  amazed.  I  doubt," — Drum- 
mond hated  the  word,  and  he  hastily  exclaimed,  **  Oh,  so  am  1— 
quite  amazed  ihat  my  upcle  could  behave  so  brutally — yes,  Macalbin 
— your  eye  reproves  the  term,  but  1  cannot  find  another — moreover, 
I  am  quite  stupified  with  thick  port  and  dull  backgammon ; — so  I 
will  go  sleep  nor  think  seriously  of  any  thing  tiU  three  momiiig 
hence,  when  Mrs.  Driunmond  will  come  up  stairs  to  awake  me, 
saying — '  My  dear  Allan,  papa  waits  breakfost'  So  I'll  yawn,  lan- 
guidly, turn  myself  round,  and  reply,  *  My  dear,  let  him  wiait'  CXi, 
these  odious  matrimonial  dears,  how  many  ugly  sentences  do  they 
preface.  *  My  dear,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  you  know  nothing 
about  the  matter.' — *My  dear  will  you  not  tease  me.' — ^'Damn  it  mjf 
'dear,  will  you  for  one  moment  hold  your  tongue !'  I  shall  not  call 
Mary,  my  dear  for  these  twenty  years." 

Nonnan  now  saw  that  Drummond  was  determined  to  speak  down 
every  attempt  at  expostulation,  so  he  permitted  him  for  this  night  to 
run  on,  hoping  that  the  cool  morning  hour  would  prove  more  propitiotis 
to  reflection  and  advice. 

This  conversation  took  from  Norman  all  inclination  for  sleep.  The 
path  of  propriety  was  easy  and  clear,  but  he  was  stiU  young  enough 
lo  shrink  from  the  imputation  of  pusillanimity  in  friendship,  and  of  an 
unworthy  desire  to  recommend  himself  to  the  favour  of  Colonel  Grant 
by  refusing  to  share  in  the  imprudence  of  Drummond.  The  mind  of 
Norman  was  too  enlightened  and  too  upright  to  have  reoourae  to  that 
convenient  logic  by  which  persons  of  weak  understanding  seek  to 
pervert  yihaX  is  right  in  principle,  into  a  palliative  for  what  is  wro^ 
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m  ooAdact.  He  deemed  it  both  more  iafe  and  mors  hoooiinble  to 
Wit  sgainst  a  firm  oonrictkm  of  datjr,  and  thus  incur  the  pains  of  sell^ 
leproach,  rather  than  blunt  or  warp  his  moral  perceptiaD»  and  venture 
to  justify  that  error  which  a  known  ftlse  sense  of  honour  led  him 
wUfully  lo  commit 

Love,  on  this  night,  seemed  to  have  conspired  against  the  repose  of 
Neman.  He  had  hardly  dropt  asleep,  when  he  was  again  disturbed 
by  Leaiy,  at  his  tent-door,  bajvltng.  '*I'm  loth  to  disturb  you,  if  you 
are  not  awake  at  any  jate,  as  it*s  only  eight  o'clock-" 

"  That  is  veiy  considerate ;  but  what  is  the  matter  ?  Come  in^-^ 
Have  you  seen  the  captain?" 

**  Troth,  no,  it  was  the  colonel  himself,"  replied  Leary,  who  now 
appeared  very  finely  dressed  and  powdered,  a  kind  of  awkward  and 
bashful  drollery  visible  in  his  countenance  and  deportment,  while  he 
hung  by  the  foot  of  Merman's  bed,  twirling  his  cap,  scmtching  his 
head,  and  balancing  himself  first  on  one  leg,  and  then  on  the  other. 

"And  what  said  he  ?"  inquired  Norman,  who  fimcied  alTthis  finery 
snd  these  airs  in  honour  of  Drummond's  nuptials,  and  the  secret  con- 
fided to  Leary,  who  was  undeistood  to  centinel  the  door  while  the 
ceremony  was  performing. 

**  Oh,  he  is  done  of  his  grumbling  now;  Miss  Grant,  you  see.  Sir, 
gained  him  over.  So,  if  you  jdiue,  it  will  happen  this  morning,  and  I 
come  to  tell  you,  and  ox  your  advice."  **Aiid  hos  Colonel  Grant  con- 
sented then  r*  cried  Norman,  in  omasement.  **  In  troth  hos  he.  Oh, 
don't  look  at  me!  Tm  not  telling  a  word  of  a  Ue  at  present  But, 
though  he  had  refused,  there  was  no  help;  and  only  I  thought  it  de- 
cent to  give  the  fiimily  my  couninumce,  as  they  have  always  been 
kindly  to  Dora,  you  see  Sir." 

*'  I>OFa!"  exclaimed  Macalbin;  but,  quickly  recollecting  himself,  he 
added,  smiling,  "  You  were,  certaitily,  very  condescending  in  your 
attention  to  the  colonel's  fiiniily.  But  this  is  a  sudden  determination." 

"Och.  all  the  regiment  knows  I  have  been  her  bachelor,  these  tliree 
weeks.  She  loved  me  for  my  grief  for  poor  Bourke;  for,  before  that, 
sorrow  bit  of  her  would  look  to  Paddy.  So  yon  see.  Sir,  as  the  ould 
woman,  my  grandmother,  who  alwaj^  prophesied  I  would  be  a  credit 
to  the  fomily,  since  she  saw  by  my  big  nose,  that  I  was  a  rale  Jjoaiy,  and 
not  a  bit  of  me  an  O'Shaughnasey,  which  is  the  mother's  side.  As 
she  was  always  sending  me  down  messages,  on  her  blessing  to  have 
done  with  my  wildness,  and  take  myself  up,  as  I  was  the  firstpbom,  I 
took  a  serous  thought  of  it  And  Dom,  being  a  clever,  tidy,  girl,  a 
fiivoorite  in  the  colonel's  fiunily,  and  a  mighty  good  washer  and  smoother 
of  fine  linen."-^^'!  see  it  all,"  interrupted  Nonnan,  who  knew  that 
Leary  was  never  at  a  loss  for  good  reasons  to  justify  any  thing  he 
wished  to  accomplish.  **  And  since  it  is  so,  Paddy,'!  trust  this  will 
be  a  new  motive  to  steadiness  and  good  conduct" 

"  I  knowed  you  would  be  telling  me  of  steadinesi,"  replied  Leary, 
laughing,  "  but  I  resolved  to  tell  you  and  ox  you  for  all  that" 

"  Well,  since  you  were  so  good  natured,"  said  Norman,  smiling  at 
his  shrewdness,  **  I  think  I  shall  say  no  more  about  ttteadinesa 
to-day.  But  when  we  go  into  quarters,  I  shall  use  my  influence  to 
get  you  perminion  to  work  at  your  trade ;  for  you  know  a  married 
man  must  be  diligent  to  earn  money  to  keep  his  wife  comfortably ; 
and  I  trust  you  will  do  so." 

This  was  not  the  precise  sort  of  kindness  which  Lieary  relished. 
But  he  was  grateful  for  even  this,  and  bowed  very  low,  saying,  "Sure 
I  intend  to  act  by  her  like  a  jantleman,  and  to  do  what  is  right  and 
honourable.  They  say  she  was  too  fond  of  handsome  Bourke.  That 
was  a  fiiult  of  my  own,.too,  and  all  our  women  admired  him,  to  I 
can't  blame  Dora." 

"  Nor  con  any  one  else,"  said  Norman.  **  You  intend,  it  seems,  to  be 
be  very  honourable,  I  hope  she  will  be  very  discreet  God  bless  you 
both."  **  And  yon,  sir,  and  forgive  myself  for  trying  to  deceive  you, 
for  it  was  all  over  this  morning  afier  six  o'clock  moss ,  but  thinking 
you  might  take  it  amiss  not  to  have  your  advice  axed — " 

'*  Oh,  Leary,"  said  Norman,  laughing,  "  I  never  take  the  truth  amiss. 
You  know  I  om  only  rich  in  good  will.  Take  this  bit  of  gold  to  treat 
our  old  comrades  in  the  *  philosopher's  tent'  on  this  happy  day ;  and 
if  ever  I  am  a  richer  man,  I  shall  not  forget  how  our  acquaintance 
commenced,  and  that  Paddy  Leary  axed  my  consent  to  marry  a  wifo 
when  he  had  been  three  hours  a  married  man. 

Leary  coloured  while  he  laughed;  and  with  his  usual  address, 
added ;  "  And  thin  told  you  the  truth,  though  it  put  shame  on  him- 
self; and  never  find  his  mind  asy  in  cheating  you  did  Pat  Leary,  who 
is  prouder  of  being  one  of  the  pftiioeophers,  than  was  he  on  the  throne 
of  Tara  the  day.  This  was  not  exactly  true,  perhaps,  but  at  that 
moment  Leary  felt  it  true,  and  Norman  was  contented  to  believe  him. 

When  Leary  witiidrew,  Norman  dressed  himself  to  visit  Drummond. 
Norman  was  hopeless  of  dissuading  him  from  the  purpose  to  wliich 
be  was  urged  by  afifection,  and  goaded  by  exasperated  pride ;  but 
fiiendship  and  duty  demanded  a  strenuous  eflort  If  it  failed,  Nor- 
man retained  an  honesl  resolution  of  acting  wrong.  The  sight  of  his 
young  pupils  at  breakfast,  by  reminding  him  of  the  truSl  reposed  in 
his  prudence  and  integrity,  rendered  this  resolution  more  painful.  To 
forfeit  his  own  esteem,  the  confidence  of  the  General,  and,  perhaps, 
blast  the  prospects  of  tus  future  life,  was  too  much  even  to  preserve 
the  friendship  o{  Drummond ;  and,  after  some  farther  honourable  de- 
bate with  himself,  he  took  the  wiser  part  of  coming  to  an  open  ex- 
planation with  his  friend.  Drummond,  at  all  times  prone  to  take 
oflTence,  was  now  extremely  displeased.  He  was  conscious  that  he 
was  acting  wnmg,  but  impatient  of  being  convinced,  qay,  oonvicted 
of  error,  ■    -   f 


After  a  very  unpleasant  conversation,  be  flimg  ofiT  with  an  ironical 
compliment  to  the  vonderfut  prudence  and  circumspection  of  so  young 
a  man— qualities  so  necessary  to  a  rising  man — a  man  who  woultf 
thrive  in  this  good  world.  Norman  knew  that  this  was  the  language^ 
of  resentment ;  the  dang  of  that  careless  friendship  and  affected  gene- 
rasity,  which  he  despised,  and  yet  it  cruelly  wounded  his  feelings. 
When  Drummond  went  off  he  was  unable  to  make  any  eflbrt  to  de- 
toin  him,  and,  for  a  little  time,  he  suffered  tlie  bitteiwt  pangs  of 
poverty ;  for  he  perceived  that  it  laid  him  open  to  the  humiliating- 
suspicion  of  meannea  and  baseness ;  of  a  wish,  a  dishonest  wish,  to- 
recommend  himself  to  patronage  at  the  expense  of  his  friend.  Drum- 
mond was  exceedingly  irritated  at  the  patience  and  composure  witb 
which  Nonnan  hod  borne  his  reproaches;  ond  when  he  had  beenr 
about  a  minnte  gone,  he  flew  back  for  the  special  purpose  of  aJFront- 
iog  him  still  more,  by  requesting  him  at  least  not  to  betray  his  secret. 
He  saw  the  convulsive  throbs  of  Norman's  bosom,  who  leaned  agaiml 
the  side  of  the  tent  with  his  face  shrouded  by  his  clasped  hands,  and 
but  for  his  ••  manhood"  and  his  "  soldiership,"  the  former  quality  al- 
ways prompting  him  to  vindicate  the  errors  into  which  the  latter  be* 
trayed  him — he  would  have  fallen  on  the  neck  of  his  friend  and 
besought  his  forgiveness.  As  it  was,  he  slipt  away  in  silence^  wish- 
ing he  could  yet  retrace  his  steps,  but  now  soothing  himself  witk  the* 
belief,  *'  that  to  go  back  was  tedious  as  go  o'er." 

He  went  straight  to  his  cousin,  to  acquaint  her  that  Norman  wouU 
not  be  present  at  their  private  marriage— «nd  to  her  he  did  justice  Ur 
the  character  of  his  friend-  Miss  Grant  had  always  wavered  ;  but  the 
part  which  Norman  had  taken,  and  the  struggle  which  she  heard  it 
cost  him,  confirmed  her  opinion.  "Allan,  ought  we— can  we— in 
honour  commit  an  action  which  Mr.  Macalbin  cannot  honourably 
witness  ?"  said  she.  **  Bless  me,  no— yes ;  there  is  a  great  differenea 
between  the  principals,  and  those  who  are  only  art  and  part,  as  I  wiU 
show  you  afterwards ;  but  just  now  I  must  be  as  busy  as  Caleb  Quch 
tem,  for  I  have  as  many  functions  this  morning.  Now,  be  a  brav» 
girl  for  a  fow  hours  longer ;  and  when  it  is  over  you  will  find  it  im 
nothing."  But  Mary  felt  that  it  wos  a  very  serious  someikmg  .w-Sb« 
thought  of  the  moral  courage  of  Norman,  not  as  a  thing  to  admire,* 
but  to  imitate ;  and  going  to  her  father  declared  the  truth,  and  the 
whole  truth,  and  threw  herself  on  his  paternal  mercy.  The  Colonel 
was  first  amazed,  then  provoked,  and  at  lost  melted.  That  a  plot  of 
this  kind  should  have  been  hatched  in  the  family  of  so  rigid  a  disci- 
plinarian—one who  made  it  a  boast  that  the  motion  of  bis  eye  waa 
obeyed,  was  somewhat  extraordinary.  But  he  was  conscious  of  hav- 
ing used  his  nephew  very  ill,  and  was  even  meditating  some  atone- 
ment, and  the  honourable  dealing  of  Mary  and  Macalbin  deserved 
reward.  Like  the  Sultan  of  the  Indies,  however,  though  resoivcd 
that  the  storyteller  should  live,  **  he  went  out  as  usual,  without  ao» 
quainting  Scheherazade  with  his  resolution." 

Mary  fancied  she  saw  relenting  kindness  in  his  fiiee.  She  heard 
him  go  up  to  the  apartment  of  a  lady,  the  widow  of  a  suboltem 
oflicer,  who,  since  the  death  of  his  wife,  had  acted  as  liis  housekeeper, 
and  0  sort  of  chaperone  to  his  daughter.  But  this  was  merely  to  order 
a  fine  dinner  in  all  haste.  She  fotmd  means  to  learn,  that  a  number 
of  notes,  which  she  had  seen  him  send  otf)  were  respectively  addressed 
to  the  members  of  the  Glanville  family,  Craig-gillian,  the  General^ 

Macalbin,  and  the  Bishop  of ^.     **  What  can  he  want  with  the 

Bishop  ?"  thought  Mary.  She  knew  that  he  haled  the  company  of 
clei^gymen  ;  he  abhorred  those  who  tolerated  his  habitiud  swearing ; 
he  was  too  well  bred  to  swear  before  the  respectable  part  of  the 
clergy ;  and  he  could  not  bear,  that  is,  easHy  bear,  any  sort  of  restraint 
which  was  not  strictly  professional.  Before  he  went  out  to  the  parade, 
he  sternly  told  Mary  to  proceed  in  evety  jjnrticular  as  had  been  pre- 
previously  resolved,  and  leave  all  else  to  him.  Mary,  trembling,  pro- 
mised obedience. ' 

About  twelve  o'ck>ck  Norman  received  the  folfowing  note  from  th» 
Colonel  >— 

*'Diu  MacalUn, 

"  I  have  heard  of  your  soldier-like  conduct  It  is  not  lost  on  me. 
Do  in  all  things  as  Drummond  directs.  Keep  my  secret,  and  rest  as- 
sured of  my  approbation.  If  he  has  his  mine  ready  to  spring,  I  have 
my  countermine.  J.  G." 

Norman  was  comforted  by  this  note ;  for  he  had  justly  concluded 
that  the  anger  of  the  Colonel  would  be  much  more  violent,  and,  per- 
haps, more  persevering  than  Drummond  seemed  to  anticipate.  Yet 
he  disliked  all  this  plotting  end  contrivance ;  "  this  paltering  in  a 
double  sense,"  this  dull  denouement  of  a  stale  fiirce — and  foresaw  that 
the  agreeaiie  surprise  might  still  more  deeply  insult  the  jealous  honour 
of  Drummond  while  it  compromised  the  dignity  of  Miss  Grant 

He  now  went  to  Drummond. — **  Captain  Drummond,  I  wish  to  at- 
tend you  this  morning,  if  you  will  now  permit  me."  **  If  I  will  per- 
mit you ! — ^you  kindest  of  kind  friends— to  be  sure  I  will  permit  you 
— ^thank  you — Mess  you ;  but  do  you — ^have  you  changed  your  mind  V* 
**  My  mind  is  still  the  same ;  I  still  think  you  ought  to  make  a  candid 
acknowledgment  to  Colonel  Grant"  **  Better  and  better,"  said  Drum- 
mond, "  you  know  and  esteem  virtue ;  but  you  love  Drununond  bet- 
ter. Now  this  is  the  firiendship  that  pleases  me.  I  am  like  that 
reasonable  lad,  the  Venetian  bravo,  with  Rosabel],  I  must  be  loved 
with  all  my  crimes  on  my  head.  Well,  once  I  am  married  I  shall 
repent,  and  live  virtuously  as  a  wedded  man— un  pere  de  famiU/e—^  ' 
God  help  me,  and  it  ought  to  da    And  now,  Macalbin,  unless  yoo 
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■WMT  4iftt  you  will  never  tell  tlie  tbare  yoa  had  in  fhii  matter,  you 
^twint  witnett  my  aecret  nuptials.    I  will  not  have  yoar  aiiis  on  my 

OQDicienee*" 
Norman  nodded  hit  head,  and  eyaaively  said,  "  Let  Paddy  give  me 

intimation." 

The  parade  at  last  had  an  end,  though  Drummond  heliered  it  never 
ivould.  He  saw  the  Colonel  mount  his  horse  lor  his  usual  ride,  and 
mn  to  the  lodging  of  the  chaplain,  whom  be  sent  ofli  and  then  flew 

to  Norman.         « 

M  H« !  to  fine— and  all  in  honour  of  we^-or  Maiy  perhaps  s — ^well, 

QOBIQ,  come ^for  1  have  dreadful  misgl Tinge— would  it  were  all  over 

^^•pgiett,  and  blessing,  and  reconciliation.*' 

They  went  put  together,  as  if  to  pay  a  morning  visit  to  Miss  Grant. 
On  the  stairs  of  the  Colonel's  house  they  met  Mr.  and  Mn.  Leary. 
The  ibnner,  with  many  winks  and  twitches  of  the  sleeve,  acquainted 
hit  honour,  that,  *'  his  ould  voorAip  had  returned  from  his  ride,  and 
tkat  lus  revere?ice  was  hid  in  the  pantry." 

**0h.  Lord  !"  cried  Drummond.  "  But  I'll  take  him  if  the  life  be 
IB  me,"  said  Leary,  in  one  of  his  hoarse  whispeiv ;  and  DmramoBd, 
■till  ascextding,  began  to  sing, 

«  Did  ye  ever  hear  what  roaring  cheer, 

<•  Was  had  at  Paddy's  wedding.  O ; 
•*  And  how  so  gay  they  pass'd  the  day, 

•*  From  the  churching  to  the  bedding,  O  V* 

Md  te  talnla  Dora,  or  rather  to  smack  his  own  lips,  till  the  stairs  rang 
■Min,  for  the  amiable  purpose  of  provoking  his  uncle. 

**  Hm  Leaiy  waited  on  yoo,  Sir  ? — Hymen's  altars  are  flaming  in 
our  regimeDt  Uiis  morning.  Shall  I  order  him  up  ?  for  he  only  waits 
te  reoeive  Miss  Giant's  congratulations."  The  new-married  pair  were 
Ofdared  into  the  room ;  and  the  Colonel,  from  regard  to  old  Tracy, 
eondescended  to  drink  the  health  of  the  bride. 

**The  heahh  of  the  bride,  and  God  bless  her,"  said  Drummond, 
kalf  in  spirit,  and  half  in  tenderness,  glancing  his  eyes  on  his  cousin. 
**  Yen  are  very  gay  ihia  morning,  Droiunond ;  almost  as  gay  as  if,  like 
PiMldy  there,  you  were  a  bridegroom." 

-  Aye,  mm  onOe,  in  Uie  hope  that  my  turn  may  come  next"  He 
miled  and  nodded  to  Norman.  The  Colonel  also  grinned  to  him  : 
while  MistOnnt  blushed  to  the  eyes,  and  felt  extremely  distressed  at 
tfiit  game  at  cfoas  purposes.  ,      .^     ^      ^ 

•*  Charming  weather,"  said  Drummond,  with  aflected  carelessness. 
"Do  yon  ride  this  morning,  sir  ?" 

••  His  honour  does  not  alway  ride  when  he  puis  on  his  spius,"  said 
Leary,  loud  enough  to  be  feeanl ;  and  louder  still,  "  the  jamlemen  are 
tiying  them  rockets  to^ay  at  Glanville  Park,  I  lam ;  so  feared  we  might 
mi—  your  honour,  as  the  General  is  gone,  and  all  of  them— just  as  we 
flame  too ;  so,  sure,  your  honour  4s  not  to  Ute  yet:'  The  Colonel 
paid  no  attention  to  Leary's  emphatic  yet ;  and  Drummond  added, 
**  Aye,  is  it  4o-day  ?  I  thought  they  would  embrace  the  first  good 
day;  and  this,  amid  these  equinoctial  storms,  is  delightful.    Are  you 

auitesurs,  Paddy!" 

«  Och,  as  sure  as  death  itself,"  cried  Leary,  who  never  scrupled  to 
teU  a  few  lies,  •  less  or  more,'  to  serve  a  friend ;  "  tiie  day  it  is,  w^ 
tore  didn't  I  see  the  General  on  Sir  Lancelot,  and  his  new  leopards 
duns(K2dZ»€2oa,and— " 

-  Not  to-day,  but  to-morrow,"  said  tiie  Colonel,  drily.  Leary  bowed, 
-The  morrow  is  it?  Oh,  very  like,  your  honour;  it. may  be  the 
tBonow<— though  this  is  the  better  day  for  a  iair  trial ;  thai  is, 
if  your  honour  j^tuea ;  I'll  run  to  tell  you  want  to  try  them." 

Leary  received  no  encoumgement,  and  he  was  forced  to  retire^ 
i«hispering  to  Drummond,  "  Be  «y."  ,«.     ^  ,      , 

Another  tedious  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  away.  The  Colonel 
flat,  and  sat,  uid  Drummond  whistled  and  fretted,  and  fretted  and 
whisded  ;  Norman  traced  the  whole  course  of  the  Ganges,  and  Miss 
Grant  doubly  polished  every  key  of  her  piano-forte.  The  Colonel 
next  examined  a  barometer,  prophesied  more  rain,  and  began  a  long 
dissertation  on  the  moist  climate  of  Ireland,  "  This  is  the  first  we 
have  ever  heard  of  his  philosophy,"  whispered  Drummond  ;  you  will 
soon  see  the  last  of  mine— this  is  beyond  endurance.'*  The  Colonel 
entered  on  the  velocity  of  cannon-baHa,  and  "  talked  about  it  and 
about  it,"  till  he  forgot  the  purpose  of  his  everlasting  harangues,  and 
spoke  on  in  real  forgetfuhiest.  Leary  had  watched  for  his  exit,  till 
patience  was  more  than  exhausted.  He  returned,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
was  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  drawing  room,  which  he  suddenly 
threw  open,  and  appeared  puflSng,  and  Mowing,  and  perspiring,  with 
a  great  black  eat  under  his  ann. 

« I  a«  a  thousand  pardons,  your  honoura— but  my  father,  ould  Tiar 
cey,  being  just  looked  on  every  minute,  and  wishing  above  all  thini^ 
to  see  your  honour,  I  runt  for  tiie  life — " 

<*  Tracey  dying !" — see  me— does  he  wish  that-*poor  Tfafiey-<^but 

what  is  the  matter  V* 

«  The  St  Antiiony's  fire,  your  honour  with  a  fece  aa  red— as  red  as 
your  honour  ever-^scen  a  boiled  lobster.  We  are  going  to  try  tiie 
three  drops  of  the  black  cat's  blood." 

Leary  pinched  the  cat,  which  squalled  aa  corroborating  evidence; 
and  the  colonel  snatched  up  his  hat,  to  pay  a  fereweU  visit  to  old 
Tracey,  utterly  unsuspicious  of  trick  or  falsehood. 

Nonnan  stiidily  examined  the  face  of  Leary,  to  whom  his  presence 
TPM  at  aU  times  a  second  conscience— much  more  quic^  indeed,  tiian 
that  whieh  long  habita  of  felaehood  had  dewieofld  to  die  fove  and 
practice  of  troth. 


"It  might  be  tke^  be  lBQk,''aBid  Leary,  who eoaipveh«Bded 
somtiniaing  glance,  '*thoqsh  my  falktr  aeiver  gefta  dnmk  but  oa 
^trick's  day,  and  the  Abraa  day;  but  an  ould  wonnanaaid  itvewa  i^ 
St.  Anthony's  Art." 

**  Oh,  fie,  fie,  Paddy,"  cried  Drummmid,  laughing.     *  But  now,  Of 
— run— get  his  revereBoe  fiem  die  pastry ;  I'll  secure  die  door.*' 

The  colonel  i^tnmed.  Leery  again  pinched  the  cat,  and  withdvawr 
with  a  look  of  despair,  to  oomrive  aoaae  new  eipedient. 

**  Before  I  go,  gendeiaen,  yoo  asust  promise  to  dine  with  naeL"— 
Drommond's  face  brightened,  "i  promise  with  pleoanre  for  bodt, 
sir." 

-  Have  a  good  diimer  for  yoor  friends.  Miss  Grant" 
"  I  second  the  motion  for  a  good  diruier,"  cried  Dnnmaoiid,  wiUiaf 
to  spare  his  cousin  the  pain  of  reply.    **  A  good  diwaer  ia  at  all  dmss  a 
good  thing— 4md  what  if  we  should  have  a  little  ball  in  honour  of  Um 
wedding — ^Macalbin,  could  yoo,  think  ye,  dance  a  Sthaathapey  wjdi 
the  bride  r 
The  poor  hride  could  hardly  cwwmand  her  teara. 
The  cofonel  again  withdrew— DnuHBond  listened  till  the  hall  doer 
was  shut  after  him— darted  down  sUum— sent  some  of  the  serraato  so 
errands,  locked  odieri  into  die  kitchen— -and  returned  widi  a  kige 
key,  a  large  chaplain,  and  little  Doia  Leary.    The  key  he  solemnly 
deposited  on  a  taMe,  gmvely  swearing,  that  no  soul  should  enter  cr 
quit  the  boose  till  be  was  Benedict. 

Tiie  party  stood  up,  Drumnond  whispered  coontge  and  oonfofi  ta 
Mary,  and  taking  her  arm  widun  his  own,  gently  drew  her  forwardi 
She  burst  into  teara.  **  Dear  Allan,  my  fetber  knows  all ;  Ha,  I  fear, 
is  within." 

This  was  the  moment  wfaioh  Norman  dreaded.  Ilieiace  of  Drum- 
mond underwent  a  rapid  and  dreadful  change — be  toased  away  the 
hand  which  he  held,  exclaiming—^  Is  it  poaaiUe,  madam,  that  ywi 
have  plotted,  not  only  to  betray,  but  to  iiwult  me  ? — And  you  sir  f 
turning  fiercely  to  Norman.  **  But  I  shall  find  a  time  to  speak  with 
you." — ^He  was  flying  oO^  when  Norman  caught  him  in  his  aims." 

**  Drummond,  my  dear  fKend,  are  you  mad — ^bae  Mim  Grsnt  not 
endured  enough  already  ?•— be  a  man,  and  all  wtill  end  well.** 

Drummond  ceased  to  struggle,  and  corioeity'toolr  place  of  anger. 
The  folding  doors  which  oornieded  the  drawing  rooraa  flew  open  as 
if  by  enchantment,  and  Drommond  saw  a  long  and  laoghrng-  persprc* 

tive  of  white  robes  and  scarlet  coats,  and,  farther  ofl*stijX  Biahop 

in  full  canorucah.  General  -^—  advancing,  led  in  Bflonimta;  sntf, 
behind  him  came  the 'old  colonel,  gallandy  squiring  Mra.  Monro,  whils 
over  his  shoulder  peeped  Cmig>gil!ian,  his  own  serious  smile  displaesd 
by  his  fhther's  good-humoured  laugh. 
"Here  we  come,  unbidden  guests,"  said  die  general. 
"  But  not  unwelcome,  certainly,"  replied  Drummond,  bowing  with 
a  fece  of  scarlet 

Paddy,  who  stood  without,  as  eentinel,  on  hearing  this  ixrise.  ven- 
tured to  peep  in,  to  see  how  matters  wero  proceeding,  and  toming  op 
his  great  eyes,  exclaimed,  '*Oh,  Christ! — the  Aery,  the  Aay."  Drum- 
mond had  adroidy  slipped  it  to  Dora,  who  stole  away,  followed  by  tlM 
waddling  chaplain,  whose  beneficed  hue  had  been  succeeded  by  tfae 
paleness  of  terror. 

"  His  honour  does  imt  always  ride  when  he  puts  on  his  spar?— • 
and  his  honour  does  not  always  ride  when  he  takes  up  his  whip,* 
thundered  the  colonel.  Norman  closed  the  door  on  the  objecu  of 
his  just  resentment 

»  Captain  Drununond,  I  hope  that  your  character  will  not  be  less 
respectable,  nor  your  life  less  happy,  for  receiving  my  daughter  Manf 
ijpom  the  hand — the  heart  of  her  fioher."  The  colonel  spoke  thess 
words  proudly  and  feelingly.  Drummond  bowed  very  low.  **  I  hare, 
been  somewhat  harsh,  perhaps,  and  you  have  not  be«i  over  dutiful: 
Mary  has  been  wiser  than  botlk— she  has  oflen  made  us  friends — be 
this  hand  our  bond  of  unimi."  He  gave  her  hand  to  his  nephew 
with  more  tenderness  than  might  have  been  expected  from  stuff  lo 
stem;  and  Drununond, completely  melted,  spoke  and  looked  his  psit 
very  becomingly.  *'  I  flatter  myself  that  your  mutual  voxva  will  not 
be  the  least  impressive  for  being  pronounced  in  Ae  presence  of  ihe« 
ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  the  colonel.  "  Nor  less  fortunate  ce^ 
tainly,"  replied  Drummond,  bowing  round. 

Kvery  one  seemed  to  ftel  that  he  had  now  been  sufficiently  1ectB^ 
ed,  and  the  general  kindly  beckoned  the  bishop,  who,  stepping  fo^ 
ward,  arrested  a  fresh  expostulatoiy  speech.  Drummond  now  appea^ 
ed  to  ex^oy  perfect  self-possession,  arid  passing  Norman,  archly  wb^ 
pared — 

**  So  Tm  to  hofoe  no  dopemeni  after  a2Z.** 

No  peiions  of  common  sensibility,  in  the  situation  of  Nonnan  and 
Monimia,  could  have  witnessed  such  a  ceremony  unmoved.  But 
though  their  emotion  had  been  visible,  ft  would  have  been  unperceiv- 
ed.     Every  one  was  absorbed  in  his  own  feelings. 

Wlien  the  Highland  custom  of  drinking  healths,  and  the  ueual  ccn* 
gratuUtions  were  ended,  the  ladies  retired  with  the  bride ;  ojad  Drum 
mond  was  summoned  to  a  conference  with  his  uncle.     He  returned 
and  drawing  Norman's  arm  within  his  own,  with  a  face  pregnant  of 
matter,  took  tlie  way  to  his  tent     Arrived  there,  he  began  lo  exclaim, 
**  Paddy  Leary,  Paddy  lisary,  get  me  a  clean  shirt — pull  off  my  bootsj 
— «  bootjack,  a  bootjack,  a  guinea  for  a  boot  jack !" — Leary  attends ' 
'*  Here  is  money  for  you — make  a  bale-fire  as  high  as  CroogU-Fiitric) 
and  get  all  royally  drunk  to-night" 
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^  hong  Ufe.to  you!  It  would  iU  beoooM  x»  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
jfour  boBoor*ii  oiden,"  taid  Leaiy,  tduXkg  the  money  and  xteBolving  on 
prompt  obedieace. 

"  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  diapate  the  pit^priety  of  your  hoDour*8 
orden,"  said  Nonnan,  laughing,  as  Leary  withdrew. 

**Ohl  of  that  to-monow,  which  ia  to  be  the  commencement  of  a 
new  era— the  reiga  of  prudence  and  sobriety,  and — and— end  all  the 
married  virtuetL  But  pray,  put  yourself  into  the  attitude  of  listening. 
This  has  been  a  critical  day ;  but  I  forgive  you,  and  you  must  forgive 
me  and  my  uncle.  After  aU,  if  it  was  not  ibr  *his  hcHb^wau)  way,' 
he  has  not  a  bed  heart  He  wsb  quite  right  about  mv  late  visits — 
since  I  have  been  a  married  nan — that  is,  within  the  last  half-hour, 
my  notions  of  female  conduct  have  risen  considembly.  Well,  I^  am  to 
get  leave  of  absence  ibr  six  weeks,  that  we  may  bury  our  bridal 
blushes  ifl  a  post^haise,<and  bowl  away  Ibr  Scodand — not  that  we 
need  to  run  away  from  oiur  friends  to  save  our  credit  at  this  time.  I 
am  no  fool — and  Mary— but  now  that  we  are  one  flesh  J  must  not 
praise  her.  How  my  gorge  does  rise  at  the  fulsome  loudness  with 
which  some  young  wives  bedaub  their  lords,  fray  did  you  never 
feel  mclined  lo  box  their  ears  V* 

"Truly  I  never  was  eipoaed  Jto  any  temptation*"  said  Nonnan, 
koghing. 

*'  Happy  you— Iqgh !  Well,  now  that  I  have  got  the  better  of  it. 
see  here  a  carte  bUmche  to  provide  ibr  my  iDCveased  expenditure.  By 
this,  DO  doubt,  I  am  to  be  bound  over  to  o^  good  behaviour,  and 
economy,  and  all  that.  We  sbaU  soo  God  knows  he  has  been  a 
haid-hearted  uncle  id  ne.  When  I  cane  to  his  regiment,  a  mere 
boy,  w)  great  was  his  heroic  terror  that  I  would  disgrace  him  by  cow- 
ardice, or  dmw  upon  him  the  impuuilion  of  partiality,  that  every  piece 
•f  service,  harder  tw  more  mortifying  than  another,  was  reserved  for 
poor  Allan.  Bat  for  fighting — to  do  him  justice— he  has  always  gave 
me  my  stomachful  of  that,  and  sb  little  credit  as  possible  ibr  the  doing 
of  it.  When  I  discovered  spirit,  I  was  caUad  quanelsome-^-^nd  when 
prudence,  pusillanimous.  I  had  a  shocking  life ;  but  I  compelled  him 
to  respect  me,  and  at  length  he  did  respect  me.  I^Iow,  Macalbin, 
•all  me,  as  your  friend,  do  yoa  wish  to  ibUow  your  present  pro- 
fession T 

**  Do  you  think  I  OHi^t  r 

**l  cannot  aay ;  but  I  will  tell  you  my  stoiy )— 4t  has  been  that  of 
thousands,  indeed — ^but  it  may  be  youn»  and  you  shall  judge.** 

"  At  the  age  of  fiileen,"  said  Drummond,  **  my  buckram  uncle  got 
me  a  commission.  I  Joined  him  «  child— ^  ^wiled,  petulant,  gran- 
dame's  imp.  What  a  world  opened  to  me !  The  pressure  of  a  thou- 
sand evils,  rebuffi,  and  mortifications  made  me  in  a  few  months  start 
up  into  a  man— -a  real  man  in  the  ranks  and  at  the  mosp  but  with 
little  Mary  and  Dora  Taooy,  I  still  enjoyed  a  game  at  bowls  anaxing- 
ly,  when  no  one  was  by. 

**  I  waa  to  live  with  my  uncl»— but  We  quarrell^  in  three  days, 
and  I  was  thrown  upon  my  own  reaouroes.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  tell 
you,  though  I  would  be  hanged,  or  damned,  befi>re  I  told  it  to  another, 
that,  aAer  the  ezpenae  of  my  ednoatwn  and  outfit,  I  couid  neither  in 
justice  or  honour  make  any  demand  on  the  komt  atabUtkmenL  I  was 
too  sulky  to  accept  of  pecuniary  asrinlanrr  from  my  unclfr— nor  did  he 
wge  me  much— that  might  have  been  tude,  you  knew.^  How  I  got 
on  amaaes  me— my  pride  oouU  never  brook  suiting  my  appearance 
to  my  ciroumstancea.  I  think,  nay,  I  am  sure,  that  I  don't  value  a 
man  a  pin's  head  mofe  or  has  Ibr  his  dress,  unless  i  were  going  to 
boy  the  man,  clothes  and  all ;  but  I  never  oould  be  reconciled  to  a 
>habby  equipage  ibr  my  own  precious  panon.  So^  ibr  loQg,  long 
years,  I  did  penance  in  fine  dressed  company,  with  more  gold  on  my 
doublet  that  in  my  pockets.  When  I  couid  not  afford  a  baU  ticket,  I 
bated  tumult  and  dancing ;  and  when  too  poor  for  the  opera,  I  loathed 
music.  I  had«-I  ought  to  aay  I  aoquired*  a  oonstiUitional  aversion  to 
wine." 

**  Which  you  have  since  kat,"  sakl  Norman,  laughing. 

**  Oh,  in  seven  yean  a  man's  constitution  changes !  The  enmd  of 
country  quarters  ia  dreadful  to  an  unMead  officer.  He  games  and 
drinks.  I  loved  tttttfy  that  is,  I  read  iioae2si  When  very  poor,  and 
pfovudj  and  sullen,  I  tried  n^  hand  at  being  a  philosopher  too;  but 
ti  >  would  never  do,  as  the  okl  man  «aid  cheaciUoMi  would  still 

A<^.     issuUenneasphikeopliyr 

le  world  aays :  but  I  give  yua 
•tineas  of  philosophy ;  lamona  m£ 
have  need  of  ihem." 

end,  without  noticing  lUi  ranuikt  proaeaded. 

th^  utier  contempt  of  all  l^ouSvat  and  giiatatulstrie,  and 

exer^^  which  pmraihi  m  ship  whms  awl  nwii  mnaia    nst  *  VJi 

loJd^y  opera-glaas  ibr  your  topat  aaal ;  and  you'll  give  me  yocr 

doQ^  ibr  my  pistols  and  Belcher  handkerchiei'   and  done— «nd 

by  n^onied  to  be  a  dealer  in  email  vranSk  and  rssaluiely  stuck 

•^..Qj^^ioein— <he  pulled  out  an  okUUnonad  massive  gold  wMch) 

^7  sat  '<i^l'ruig(i  of  my  grand  Cither's.'    Tfaia  saved  me,  and 

«^  *a  a  worM  of  money,  and, » I  think,  of  reaperlabiliiy." 

(^^  a  little  dash,  and  quackery,  and  a  bsM  ihoe,  I  still  got  on 
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flush  from  Ufa ;  none 
iluift,thafi,HoBMi<K*" 
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*  JW?  ***■*'  thoughtless  dog,'* 
«i«  (hef  V  talk  as  they  will  of 

^Qd  a  Jll*  «1U  to  the  selMentol  of  a  nmn  with  n  anballem's  pay, 
'OociVJ^BM's^iritr  Had  my  salMenial  proceeded  from  a  good 
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got  in  the  same  vmy  himself^  thousands  of  brave  Scotch  officers  have, 
and  without  the  revenue  of  my  good  spirits,  or  the  c^mibit  of  my 
friendly  novels.  Peace  to  the  generous  souls  who  labour  in  this  use- 
ful vocation!  and  for  a  few  sliilUngs  a  month,  keep  e  poor  man's  iancy 
rolling  in  gold — the  more  noble,  too,  as  one  may  fairiy  suppose,  thai, 
like  their  devoted  reader,  they  are  not  overstocked  themselves," 

*'  Well,  Drummond,  yoU  have  merit,  I  believe;  but  you  might  hara 
had  more — you  needed  not  all  this  sh/ffifig  and  teeming.** 

"  You  are  wrong,  Macalbin:  had  I,  indeed — "  and  he  smiled,  and 
glanced  his  eye  over  the  fine  fbrm  of  Norman — **  had  I,  indeed,  been 
such  a  column  of  true  majesty,  I  could  have  aflbrded  to  be  an  honeat 
man,  though  a  poor  one.  But,  on  the  whole,  I  Mess  my  poverty:  had 
I  been  richer,  I  would  have  been  more  disnpated,  and  perhaps  more 
of  a  coxcomb,  though  probably  less  saucy,  and  sudden,  and  quick  in^ 
quarrel. 

"  Now  have  I  run  through,  e'en  from  my  boyish  days,  my  stnnge 
eventless  history — for  which  1  suppose  you  won't  give  me  a  worid  of 
thanks.  But  I  am  going  to  tell  it  at  my  father's  fireside,  where  I 
shall  be  thanked,  and  where  I  shall  be  neither  saucy  nor  well-dreased; 
for  I  shall  be  sure  of  admiring  auditors.  A  man  is  so  great  in  has 
own  father's  chimney-corner,  afler  an  absence  of  seven  years— of 
course  so  happy,  so  complacent — unless  the  man  be  a  brute.  Oil, 
Norman,  of  all  the  friends  merit  can  gain,  or  success  commandi*- 
commeud  me  to  the  dear  old  souls  who  love  me,  because  I  am  dieir 
own  Allan." 

"Of  whom  they  have  reason  to  be  so  proud,"  said  Norman,  *hypi>- 
crito  though  he  be." 

"Of  whom  a  very  small  matter  would  make  them  proud.  Happy 
for  me  that  one's  own  dog  is  better  than  one*s  neighbour's  lion.^^- 
Well,  is  it  soldier  or  not  soldier? — that  is  the  question." 

"  There  is  nothing  inviting  yet — ^you  must  tell  me  farther." 

**  Oh,  1  shall  tell  you  all.  I  was  three  years  an  ensign— and  my 
promotion  was  equally  creditable  to  myself,  and  to  him  who  recom- 
mended me— it  was  not  my  uncle.  I  one  day  dined  in  a  military 
circle,  in  which  was  a  person  of  the  most  elevated  rank.  I  was  stiU 
a  boy— ^rhaps  I  looked  a  simple  boy — and  this  great  personage, 
pilling  with  his  glass,  fillipped  some  of  his  wine  into  my  &ce.  My 
blood  was  boiling.  There  were  but  two  ways  to  wash  out  this  stain. 
I  preserved  my  temper — fixed  my  eyes  steadily  upon  him — and, 
smilingly,  threw  a  whole  glass  full  into  his  face,  saying—*  Your  — 
— we  do  it  tliis  way  in  Scotland.'*  In  a  few  days,  I  was  made  lieu- 
tenant^-^nd  lieutenant  1  continued  for  six  long  years.  Every  body  said 
that  1  was  an  excellent  officer,  and  I  was  inclined  to  believe  them;  for, 
though  no  hero,  I  had,  and  have,  I  trust,  a  clear,  and  full,  and  honour- 
able perception  of  what  every  soldier  ought  to  understand  by  die 
word  duty,  I  had  several  limes  been  offered  the  payment  of  a  com- 
paBy-.*Oh,  dem  it,'  I  swaggered,  at  that — ^my  poverty  could  never 
seduce  my  pride.  But  so  excellent  an  ofiUcer  could  not  refuse  the 
adjutantcy— especially  as  my  acceptance  must  be  useful  to  the  regi- 
ment— dm  pattern  regiment  It  was  very  useful  to  me.  I  had  hard 
work;  but  I  was  lavishly  praised,  and  excessively  voin  of  my  doings. 
I  WSB  now  comparatively  rich,  too ;  and,  lest  love  should  prey  on  my 
sun-burnt  cheel^  1  spoke  of  matrimony.  I  was  told,  *It  was  damned 
nonsense  to  lliink  of  that  yet;'  and  you  know  who  told  me  so.  How- 
ever, I  was  not  forbidden  to  hope;  and  afler  hoping  on  for  other  four 
years — I  am  senior  captain— and  married — perhaps  too  soon.  Poor, 
dear  Mary!" 

Druoimond  paused  and  sighed,  and  Norman  echoed  his  sigh  more 
deeply.  '*  A  soldier  thirteen  years,"  thought  he,  *'  a  good,  gaHant  soldier, 
and  too  soon  married.  Ah,  Monimia! — to  wear  out  life  in  that  cold, 
languishing  hope, '  which  maketh  the  heart  sick.'  Selfish,  that  1  am, 
could  I  condemn  your  youth  to  this  cheerless  i^'oste  of  die  finest  capar 
eities  of  eiupjnnent" 

While  he  shrunk  under  the  self-infiicted  tortures  of  a  geneirms  re- 
morse, DnUBOiond  also  was  pursuing  visions  of  that  poverty  which 
afifection  embitters;  but  he  soon  recovered. 

"Courage!  my  dear  lad — this  is  the  dismal  side;  now  fbrthe^r^Af 
and  captivating.  The  hardships  which  seem  so  dreadful,  when  com- 
pressed into  a  conversation  of  five  minutes,  are  light  as  a  feather, 
when  expanded  over  the  sur&ce  of  twelve  years  of  youthful  life.  I 
have  much  good  to  tell  you.  I  have  been  in  America,  the  East  and 
WestJndies,  £gypt»  and  Gibraltar;  and  in  every  climate  I  have 
luckily,  or  wiae^,  preserved — ^if  not  good  health— 4he  capacity  of  re- 
covery/' 

**  Awl  what  is  mare  health,"  said  Norman,  who  had  never  known 
aicknsas,  and  could  not  be  reconciled  to  such  tame  notions  of  proa- 
pen^. 

''A  nighty  good,  to  an  oflicer. — ^Besides,  I  have  never  been  made 
priaoner;  and,  ihoHgh  twice  wounded,  am  still  sound  in  every  limb^ 
Once  too  hear  it.  Oh.  Norman! — ^I  had  the  pleasure,  in  a  tong  ga- 
zette, to  see  honoumt^e  mention  mode  of  Lieutenant  Drummond. 
Never  did  so  brilliant  a  paragraph  appear  in  print,  always  excepting 
anoiiME;  with  which  I  ran  over  my  fiicher's  heathy  domain  for  a  whole 
day,  reading  to  man,  womai^  and  child— ^AZZan  Drummondf  Cfent.  to 
U£ktign:" 

Druflunond  boiat  into  a  violent  peal  of  laughter,  wluch  was  by  no 


*  Some  of  my  readers  are,  no  doubt,  acquainted  with  thki  ahend 
tagftkrtf :  hut  it  can  actwcely  ba  told  too  i^tosu 
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meum  getting  to  Noiman.    It  was  ■tripping  life  of  all  illusion,  and 
of  oU  interest. 

**  But  I  have  quite  another  style  of  adventures  to  tell  you  now," 
caid  Drummood,  when  he  had  composed  himself.  *'  This  is  but  half 
4  soldier's  story.  Think  of  the  ladies  I  have  loved,  and  the  ladies 
who  have  loved  me.  As  for  the  battles,  and  duels,  and  wounds,  and 
valour,  these  are  mere  trite,  common-place  events;  but  the  squaws, 
and  baiadierst  and  Circassians,  and  Jewesses,  that  *  upwards  and  down- 
wards, thwarting  and  convolved,'  chase  each  other  through  my  stoiy, 
«re  wonderfully  interesting" 

**  If  you  please,  we  will  defer  this  pleasure  till  another  opportu- 
3ii^,"  said  Norman,  laughing.  ''  But  you  have,  I  think,  said  nothing 
•of  your  king  and  country,  and  glory,  and  ambition,'*— he  averted  his 
flowing  iace,  and  spoke  hesiuitingly,  conscious  of  the  ridicule  to 
which  he  exposed  himself—"  and  the  thanks  of  a  great  nation."  He 
iooked  up  and  smiled ;  for  this  was  a  standing  paragraph  in  the  ser- 
mon, with  which  the.  chaplain  regaled  their  ears  on  Sundays,  and  be- 
come a  cant  phrase  in  the  regiment -where  it  was  felt  with  pride,  and 
talked  of  with  ridicule.    Such  is  mankind. 

"  My  king  and  country !     God  bless  them  both**'  replied  Drum- 

nond,  fervently ;  and  Norman  felt  re-assured,  and  was  even  grateful 

£>r  his  seriousness.     *^I  have  served  them,  I  trust,  faithfully;  but 

thousands  who  longed  for  my  place,  would  have  filled  it  with  equal 

credit; — tens  of  thousands  would  have  moved  like  chess-men  through 

this  war-game,  at  the  will  of  the  directing  mind,  with  reguhurity, 

courage,  and  intrepidity,  superior  to  mine.     No,  no,  Nortnan;  no  roan 

now-a-dap,  needs  enter  the  army  for  conscience-sake,  though  both 

honour  and  conscience  often  bind  him  to  his  post,  when  he  would 

gladly  retire.     We  have  an  overflow  of  good  oflicere — a  glut  of  the 

stuff  of  which  good  officers  are  mode,  and  sad  experience  has  made 

lis  proficients  in  the  art  of  moulding  it  to  our  purpoees-HBO  that  every 

aoan  who  chooses,  may,  with  great  propriety,  remain  under  his  do- 

taestic  fig-tree.    To  be  sure,  a  man  may  think  a  little  of  his  country, 

in  Ike  second  place,    *  Pray,  my  .dear,  what  are  we  to  do  with  these 

.boysi*  says  mamma ;  '  they  are  grown  amazingly,  and  they  eat — ^how 

^ey  do  oat !'     *  Why,  my  dear,  we  must  try  the  law  for  John,  as  the 

•estate  IB  small;  send  Peter  to  India  to  his  uncle;  and  get  Allan  a  com- 

jnission.     In  God's  name,  what  more  can  we  do?'     So  Allan  is  con- 

siecrated  to  the  service  of  Hjs  country,  though  you  won't  deny  that  it 

is  probable  any  other  mamma's  Tom,  or  Dick,  or  Will,  might  have 

served  it  equally  well." 

Norman  was  again  disposed  to  quarrel  with  Drummond :  he  had  an 
art,  and  it  appeared  a  pleasure,  in  stripping  human  motives  of  all  that 
is  pure,  and  inspiring — at  least,  so  thought  Macalbin— cuid  his  grave 
features  betrayed  his  belief. 

**  Let  me,  however,"  exclaimed  Drummond,  "  make  an  illustrious 
exception  for  such  men  as  Moore,  and  Graham,  and  Feiguson — those 
leading  minds,  inspired  by  the  divine  ambition  which  makes  war  the 
glorious  thing  you  fancy;  and  for  those  'young  and  princely  novices,'  " 
— and  he  nodded  to  Norman — "  who,  exalted  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
this  animating  trade,  grow  up  into  such  heroic  men." 

**  Very  well  turned  ;  but  I  don't  quite  forgive  you.  You  have  a 
aad  lack  of  romance,  that's  the  truth,  for  all  your  novel-reading.  You 
-a  hero!" 

**  Yon  may  well  say  it,  sitting  here  on  my  wedding-day;  but  meet 
me  in  half  an  hour;  and  when  dinner  is  over,  and  my  uncle  in  good 
humour,  pray  second  me  with  all  your  might  in  getting  a  bill  of  in- 
demnity passed,  to  screen  poor  Leary.     You  know,  tliat  with  me,  he 
.is  as  buUrhomed  as  the  devil." 

**  I  am  sure  I  know  one  reason  for  the  decay  of  invention  in  our 
'days,"  said  Norman,  gravely. 
«*' And  what  is  that,  prayf' 

'*Our  attachment  to  set  forms  of  speech,  which  spares  us  the  trouble 
uof  inventing  any  thing  original  or  apposite.  Every  thing  is  as  hard, 
K>r  as  sofl,  or  as  cold,,  or  as  hot,  or  as  sweet,  or  as  sour,  or  as  ugly,  or  as 
.handsome,  or  as  tall,  or  as  short,  or  as  thick,  or  as  thin,  or  as  tight,  or 
^.as  wide — as  the  devil." 

He  walked  away;  and  Drummond,  who  was  busy  with  a  racor  and 
mtrap,  cried — "Here,  now,  is  a  razor  as  blunt  as — " 

"  Pray,  now,  save  your  credit;  don't  be  the  man  with  but  one  com- 
parison, and  that  a  vile  one." 

"  As  blunt — as  blunt  as  a  man's  wit  who  has  no  comparison  but—" 

From  that  day  Drummond  gave  up  this  and  several  other  favourite 
modes  of  speech. 

The  wedding-party  met  at  dinner;  and,  in  compliance  with  the 
entreaty  of  Mrs.  Drummond,  her  fiither  requested  that  the  marriage 
should  not  be  disclosed  till  the  young  couple  had  set  oflf  for  Scotland, 
which  they  were  to  do  in  a  few  days.  The  colonel  was,  at  the  same 
time,  to  make  a  journey  to  Kngland;  and  it  was  also  arranged,  that 
Craig-gillian,  for  the  few  weeks  he  remained,  should  occupy  Colonel 
Grant's  house,  with  Monimi&as  the  guest  of  his  wife. 

Next  day  the  general  entertained  a  large  party  at  dinner,  for  the 
understood  purpose  of  introducing  the  pupils  of  Norman  and  their 
tutor  to  the  officers  of  the  regiment,  and  several  other  gentlemen, 
whose  acquaintance  he  wished  them  to  cultivate.  So  well-timed, 
and  judicious,  and  delicate  were  his  attentions  to  Norman,  that,  with- 
out drawing  upon  him  the  overwhelming  attention  of  this  numerous 
company,  he  afi&rded  the  most  &vourable  opportunities  for  the  modest 
-display  of  his  acquirements.  Sometimes  he  drew  forth  his  powers, 
and  sometimes  opened  occasions  for  their  natural  development ;  and 
maoaged  with  so  much  amiable  address,  ihat  those  who  had  wished 


to  consider  Norman  the  protege  ()f  General '  ■  ,  were  compelled  to 
see  that  he  stood  upon  his  own  ground,  resolved  to  maintaio  eveiy 
inch  of  it,  and  disdaining  to  make  his  way,  either  by  crawling  or 
climbing,  to  those'  lieights  to  which  he  aspired,  but  had  not  yet 
attained. 

This  was  also  a  conciliating  dinner;  and  the  Mafar — who  haled 
Norman,  because  said  major  had  taken  him  for  a  great  petnnage, 
while  he  was  in  reality  an  obscure  one^-before  the  ooncliuiien  of  Um 
repast,  begged  the  honour  of  taking  wine  with  him,  though  in  tratfa, 
very  sensible  of  the  honour  which  be  fancied  he  oonierrecl. 

On  the  following  day,  the  general  condescended  to  dine  at  the  regi* 
menial  mess,  as  this  was  the  first  appearance  of  his  youi^  fnoidi 
there;  and  he  wished  them  in  future  to  dine  with  the  <rfficen  met 
a  week.  And  here  again,  Norman  was  treated  with  graet  politeoea 
by  the  major,  who  deigned  to  add  an  "  indeed,"  or  **  pon  ray  mud," 
expressive  of  satisfaction,  at  die  conclusk>n  of  his  observation!,  tboi^ 
not  directed  to  himself 

**  Mary,  Mary,"  said  Drummond,  when  Norman  and  he  joined  the 
female  party  at  Craig*gillian's  lodging,  **  hear  what  a  ft vouhte  Mscal- 
bin  is  become :  the  mi\jor  has  not  only  told  him—*  During  my  ktef*' 
therms  mayoralty* — but  also—'  You  pnist  /caoip,  sir,  that  when  I  koi 
recruiting  eU  Litchfield,  the  ladies  used  to  call  me  ike  ttttdacious  c^pton.' 
Is  he  not  a  fiivourite?-— The  major's  ti^x>  best  stories! — and  certsiiilf 
those  by  which  he  is  best  known." 

"  Mr.  Macalbin  is  every  body's  fiivonrite,"  aaid  Mrs.  DrummaoL 
**  And  now,  Allan,  news  for  news.  Our  Mrs.  Montague,  is,  as  yoo 
know,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Craig-giUians;  but  as  you  don't  kaam, 
and  as  I  won't  tell  you — " 

"  Oh,  ho !"  cried  Drummond.  •*  Ah,  Nonnan,  yon  are  sly  d  d 
sly."  Norman's  tell-tale  eyes  were  now,  at  least,  sufficiently  coffi- 
municative. 

At  this  moment,  Flora  and  Monimia  entered  the  room,  and  Drum* 
mond  drawing  the  arm  of  his  wife  within  his  own,  carried  her  ofi"  to 
undergo  a  cnM»examination.  The  par^  were  to  sop  with  Cra^« 
gillian ;  and  Flora,  occupied  with  real  or  pretended  business,  found 
an  opportunity  to  leave  her  friends  tete-a-tete.  To  relieve  the  em> 
barrassing  silence  which  ensued,  Monimia  began  to  play,  and  bad  iha 
complacence  to  choose  an  air  which  was  one  of  Norman's  fint-iaie 
favourites.  It  was  the  beautiful  song  from  Park's  travels,  versified 
by  the  late  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

<*The  thunder  roar'd.  the  ram  fell  fast, 
The  white  man  yielded  to  the  blast." 

Almost  unconsciously,  she  accompanied  her  plajring  in  those  low' 
breathed,  pathetic  tones,  which  ever  cast  a  spell  over  the  heart  sod 
senses  of  Norman.  While  be  hung  over  her,  Dmmmond  and  the  la- 
dies suddenly  returned ;  and  Monimia,  sympathizing  in  bis  feeliogi. 
quickly  changed  the  air.  Norman  had  a  natural  and  a  national  dread 
of  ridicule,  and  a  strong  power  of  repressing  his  keenest  emoiioBi, 
partly  on  this  account,  and  also  fiom  a  fiutidioua  impatience  of  the 
feeble  sympathy  of  strangera. 

**  Now,  this  is  the  style  of  songs  Norman  loves,"  aaid  Fbrs,  who 
had  caught  some  notes  of  the  tune :  **  he  has  more  tendeneei  than 
musical  taste ;  and  far  more  fondness  for  the  fair  sex  than  any  geotl^ 
man  I  ever  knew."  Drummond  smiled  at  the  naivette  of  this  obKrvi* 
tkm,  and  Flora  hastily  added — ^  I  mean  the  kind  aez,  the  mirctsg 
sex — ^who,  as  the  good  St.  Pierre  says— -but  you'll  think  me  vsinu 
repeat  it— in  short,  Nonnan  loves 

'Gentle  wonuuk,  ever  kind;' 

but,  to  counterbalance  that,  he  is  excessively  jealoua."  ^ 

**  I'll  not  believe  it,"  said  Mrs.  Drummond. 

"  Then  I  tell  you  he  is,  of  every  thing  he  lovea.     Most  men  are 
vain  of  showing  off*  their  fine  things ;  but  Norman  loves  to  tressan 
up  his  riches  of  favourite  books,  or  poetry,  or  music,  or  sceneiyt  for 
the  secret,  delicate  enjoyment  of  himself  and  bis  few  lavQHl||fe  I 
assure  you,  the  crowd  will  not  need  to  lift  their  profane  eyea  to 
Norman  Macalbin;  far  less  to  say  or  sing  her  praises.      1  think  ' 
more  impatient  of '  a  foolish  face  of  praise,'  than  of  downright  ceuP' 
How  he  used  to  look,  when  a  party  of  fashionable  touiists  fbuu  ^ 
Glenalbin.     Civility  compelled  him  to  be  their  guide,  and  t^ 
point  out  what  was  best  worth  notice;  but  when  they  burst  ij%, 
gid  raptures,  and  began  to  expatiate  on  the  sublime  and  h^avLi 
looked  for  all  the  world  as  you  may  suppose  Mr.  Hurchel 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  when  the  fine  ladies  entered  on    « Shr         ' 
taste,  and  the  musical  glasKs,'— and  he  cried  *  fudge:  *'         ^. 

**  But  you  recollect  something  about  pearls  cast  befbre  ^eH 
plied  Drummond.    ** I  am  not  sure  if  this  is  jealousy;  M\«- 
accounts  ibr  Mr.  Macalbin  never,  never  breathing  an  SMliVBAii** 
ble  o(  what  he  most  admires."    Drummond  tried  to  can 
eye  to  Monimia.  ^^  afifec- 

*•  You  may  be  siuw  of  that:  if  Norman  has  any  pretensy^^ce  \o 
tation,  it  is  the  afiTectation  of  hardness  of  feelings  and  L^^^  ^  pro- 
whidA>ther  people  pretend  to  admire.    But  there  is  al^*  rAeasea 
vok^  quietness  about  him;  a  piquant  indifiference  to^V   .y,^xY&  ttm 
or  teases  ordinary  mortals,  which  is  not  easily  tecoi^  ^  T^exc^ve 
extreme  indulgenpe  and  patient  good-nature.    /nevojT^      ^^ati  iluitt. 
Norman  weary  of  a  story  that  was  merely  t/djjpui^*  ^^  .      boara 
was  merely  in^pid.    Any  degree  of  good-hu]|o««4  aw**"*^* 
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with  the  ttiost  edifying  patience;  but  when  aflectatkm  aanimes  the 
high  tone  of  taste  and  sentiment,  Norman  is  certainly  well-bred,  but 
I  think  not  well  pleased.  And  yet  bow  inconaistent  we  are !  One 
lummer  our  good  piper  picked  np  a  landscape  painter  from  Edinburgh, 
who  had  been  cast  away  on  our  moors,  and  brought  him  to  the  hospi- 
tality of  Eleenalin.  He  was  so  pleasant  and  gentlemanlike,  that  1 
quaked  lest  he  should  enter  loudly  on  the  pu^uresque,  and  Norman 
look  'fudge.'  But  ibriunately  the  sublime  and  beautiful  dwelt  more 
in  his  imagination  than  on  his  tongue,  and  the  enraptured  Norman 
followed  him  through  bog  and  through  brake  ibr  a  whole  fortnight, 
while  at  every  point  of  view,  their  eyes  held  such  intelligent  tete4- 
tetes.  When  Norman  halted,  the  painter  looked  round,  sure  of  some- 
thing worthy  his  observation ;  and  when  the  painter  stopped,  Norman 
looked  sharp  to  behold  something  an  artist's  eye  alone  could  discover, 
and  gave  his  companion  a  smile  of  grateful  recognition,  as  if  to  say, 
'Thank  you — ^I  see  it  ibr  the  first  time  now.'  But,  Oh,  there  was  such 
a  provoking  lack  o€  *  fine  fronzy'  in  their  general  looks  and  language, 
as  nothing  could  atone  for ;  till  a  sudden  swell  of  enthusiasm  would 
sweep  down  the  icy  flood-gates  of  their  fancy,  and  it  was  seen  that 
Norman  and  his  frigid  friend  felt  more  than  all  of  us." 

Flora  wished  that  the  whole  world  should  know  and  love  the  com- 
panion of  her  youth  as  he  deserved  to  be  known  and  loved.  In  Elee- 
nalin his  praise  was  a  darling  topic ;  and  in  society  she  expected  that 
it  might  be  heard  with  nearly  equal  pleasure. 

**  Well,  the  pointer,  betbre  his  visit  was  concluded,  became  such  a 
favourite,  that,  on  the  last  day  of  his  stay,  he  was  introduced  into  the 
corrie  of  Brora,  the  loveliest  recess!  Fairies  and  genii  hover  around 
it!  It  is  the. very  sanctuary  of  lovers!  Norman  never  formed  a  pas- 
toral wish,  but  there  he  laid  the  scene.** 

The  evident  embarrassment  of  Monimia  induced  Norman  to  inter- 
rupt the  loquacity  of  Flora. 

"  To  prove  that  I  am  not  that  churl  of  my  treasures  which  ]rou  re- 
present, you  shall  sing  Captain  Drummond  my  Highland  lays,  in 
Highland  tongue,  still  more  precious  and  sacred  than  even  my  fa- 
vourite scenery." 

Flora  complied,  and  sung  Gaelic  airs,  till  the  party  were  joined  by 
Craig-gillian  and  Colonel  Grant. 

While  the  general  contined  with  His  regiment,  it  was  his  practice 
to  have  a  number  of  the  younger  oflficers  at  breakfast  twice  a-week. 
Norman  and  his  pupils  were  always  invited  to  these  break&sts;  and 
the  hour  was  improved  to  all  present,  by  a  rigid  examination  of  their 
studies  and  progress.  By  these  means,  the  general  delicately  indi- 
cated the  course  of  study  he  wished  all  his  young  ofiicers  to  pursue; 
and  few  were  so  insensible  as  to  feel  no  ambitious  stirring,  no  wish 
to  excel,  when  his  alluring  example,  and  powerful  influence,  made 
the  excellence  to  which  he  pointed,  an  object  of  pride,  as  well  as  of 
interest. 

In  this  regiment,  professional  struggles  took  a  noble  direction ;  for 
every  private  and  every  officer  perceived  that  he  was  valued  for  per- 
sonal qualities,  and  these  not  merely  military,  but  social  also;  not  the 
mere  blazonry  of  valour,  but  the  persevering  discharge  of  a  soldier's 
duty,  when  there  is  no  eye  to  behold,  and  no  vice  to  cheer — no  hope 
to  excite,  and  no  applause  to  rewartl.  As  the  practice  of  goodness 
held  the  first  place  in  his  esteem,  whom  all  were  ambitious  to  please, 
the  acquirement  of  that  knowledge,  and  those  talents  which  best  fit 
mankind  for  its  intelligent  and  really  useful  exertion,  obtained  his 
secondary  praise. 

While  this  intercourse  lasted,  Norman  obtained  that  degree  of  con- 
fidence and  esteem  to  which  his  character  gave  him  the  fairest  title, 
and  to  which  he  never  forfeited  his  claim.  His  companions  were, 
indeed,  rather  captivated  by  the  blended  spirit  and  obligingness  of  his 
disposition,  than  by  the  more  splendid  and  commanding  qualities  of 
his  mind :  they  loved  him  on  the  terms  which  his  social  and  kindly 
nature  approved  ;  and  revered  him  for  a  puri^  in  principle  and  con- 
duct, which  would  have  seemed  either  hypocritical  or  ridiculous  in 
another,  but  which  appeared  sacred  in  Norman  Macalbin. 

"Norman,"  said  Cmig-gillian,  "your  friends  have  paid  you  the 
highest  compliment  men  can  pay  to  their  fellow.  For  your  single 
saka^thay  have  adopted  new  maxims  in  judging  conduct,  and  from 
all  '^Q^eping  denunciations  against  the  rigidly  righteous,  they  except 
i         oVrelical  purity  of  Macalbin.     A  man  has  small  merit  in  daring 

■'  itM^^^  ^^  possesses  those  principles  which  are  opposed  to  gross 

I   ^ea^t^.it  requires  much  mental  courage  in  a  young  soldier,  to 

tfvca  "^^mask,  those  old-fashioned  virtues  which  are  at  vari- 

tt^  ^.^t  ligbtly  prized  by  modem  morality,  and  purdshed 

0a»^  ^  yfifk  pernicious  ridicule.    This  is  one  of  the  many 

.     H^^^^^^e  i^cf^^i'  ^  ^  ^^^<"^  ^  seem;  and  you  have  much 

goftf^^r^vVii*  ^Bfsing,  Hugh  appeared  with  an  important 
<«»*^  ctf«^«®^2^'9«t  with  it,  piper,"  cried  Craig-gUlian, 
***  rtK-1  "^         \  where*  joy  struggled  with  a  decent  de- 

*     vo  <^  ^^^?to  IJPnbecoming  exultation. 
^      tfooA  ^^\  \i  **^  to  myself—God  forbid ! 
'^^^*m«^**ctfVAt^'' those  I  came  of ;  and 
1    ^M^'      ,J^o*^*»^id  I  am." 
•*^!Vad  i^*  Tl  cotft^^lll  deserve  it  all,  for  your  own 


It  is  for 
for  that  I 


^k  him  to  make  me  piper 

Tant  dear,  to  serve  you 

^  soordf  while  the  life 


**  Still,  my  uncle*  Hugh,"  replied  Norman^— *<  but  I  am  glad  of  thift 
The  general  has  done  you  much  honour,  and  you  may  honestly  take 
pride  in  it;  for  no  man  ever  received  a  fovour  of  this  kind  at  his  hand 
who  did  not  deserve  it,  or  ever  pined  for  a  favour  of  any  kind,  which 

he  did  deserve,  and  General had  the  power  to  bestow." 

«  God  bless  him !— Well,  dear,  Til  now  take  ease  in  my  conscience 
to  be  with  you;  for  it  went  to  my  own  heart  to  see  Ellis  brushing 
your  clothes  and  polishing  your  boots,  and  myself  for  no  use  at  all^ 
never  being  used  to  it,  and  not  liking  the  trouble  of  do— doing  at 
things  that  must  all  be  done  over  again  to-morrow  morning— -mora 
shame  for  me." 

Norman  sought  to  appease  the  remorse  of  Hugh,  though  he  was 
sincerely  happy  at  an  appointment  which  removed  him  from  his  pn» 
sent  vocation,  to  one  every  way  more  suitable.  The  piper  had  no 
skill  in  the  arts  of  a  gendeman's  gentleman,  and  little  veneration  for 
their  mysteries.  Yet  he  was  jealous  of  the  superiority  of  Ellis,  and 
dissatisfied  with  his  own  fiulures  and  want  of  desire  to  improve,  and 
altogether  more  unhappy  than  he  had  till  ifow  confessed,  even  to  hinp 
self.  But  now  Hugh  had  reached  the  summit  of  his  professional  am- 
bition: he  was  the  first  piper  of  what  he  esteemed  the  first  Highland 
regiment.  There  was  but  another  step-^Hugh  thought  of  it  more  in 
sorrow  than  ambitioa 

*'  We  have  now  no  chief— God  forgive  my  repining.    I  am  at  any 

rate  B 's  piper." 

"Ah,  Hugh,  how  naturally  does  high  station  beget  high  thoughts," 
said  Craig-gillian,  smiling  at  him.  "No  sooner  the  general's  piper 
than  you  have  visions  of  Clan-Albin.  But  go  up  stairs,  and  tell  Mrs. 
Monro  your  good  nevv-s,  you  know  it  will  be  kindly  welcome  to  her; 
and  I  see  Norman  wishes  to  write  it  all  to  Moome." 

"Aye,  do  dear,  for  you  know  she  loves  me  in  her  heart.  Is  she 
not  my  own  father's  sister? — though  she  never  tould  me  to  my  face 
for  fear  of  spoiling  me." 

He  went  to  find  Flora,  and  Norman  sat  down  in  Craig-gillian's 
parlour  (o  write  to  Moome.  Unah  could,  indeed,  neither  read  his  let- 
teis  nor  reply  to  them;  but  yet  he  wrote  to  her.  The  lady  read  these 
epistles;  but  Moome,  tenacious  of  her  rights,  still  placed  them  in  her 
needle-case,  saying — *'  Bsf  your  leave,  lady."  And  they  were  exhi- 
bited to  all  her  visitors,  few  of  whom  were  more  learned  than  herself^ 
though,  with  the  courtesy  of  a  court,  they  could  inquire  for  her  wan- 
dering friend ;  and,  with  the  kindness  of  a  cottage,  sympathize  in  hi* 
misfortunes,  or  rejoicfe  in  his  welfare.  Norman  loved  to  gratify  the 
pride  Of  her  innocent  auction,  and  to  enable  her  to  tell  her  admiring 
guests — **/  had  this  from  the  young  Macalbin  last  week — the  lady 
herself  had  none  since." 

"  My  worthy  friend,"  said  Norqian,  folding  his  letter,  "  every  day 
extendis  the  circle  of  my  friends  and  jrours,  and  every  day  convince* 
us  that  no  new  friends  can  supply  the  place  of  those  who  recall  our 
earliest  delights — those  who  filled  all  our  hearts  when  we  first  began 
to  feel  that  we  had  hearts  to  be  filled." 

Hugh  had  now  communicated  to  Flore  his  unexpected  promotian^ 
Since  the  arrival  of  Craig-gillian,  he  had  had  several  long  conference* 
with  her;  he  had  told  her  all  his  adventures  in  Ireland  and  on  hia 
journey — what  people  had  said  to  him,  and  what  he  had  replied,  and 
intended  to  reply.  Yet  so  tempered  and  restrained  were  Hugh's  nar- 
ratives, that  though  they  might  have  tired  some  persons,  they  could 
have  offended  no  one.  Nor  did  Hugh's  friends  need  to  shrink  frcmL 
the  forwardness  of  his  regard.  Deference  to  rank  was  the  first  priur 
ciple— or,  more  properly,  the  first  iKistinct  of  his  nature.  He  was  bred 
In  a  land  where  devotion  to  a  high  station  permits  men  to  descend 
from  the  stateliness  of  rank  without  endangering  dignity.  Hu^  had 
ever  thought  of  his  young  friends  in  a  way  more  (»nsonaot.  to  his  own. 
feudal  notions  than  the  place  they  filled  in  society.  Now  that  they 
were  entitled  to  his  deference,  it  vras  proudly  and  lavishly  rendered 
— not,  certainly,  the  terror-blent  respect  which  the  vassal  pays  to  his 
lord,  but  rather  the  graceful  homage  the  lover  yields  to  his  mistress^ 
who  flatters  because  he  is  himself  deceived  by  the  enchantments  of 
love,  and  youth,  and  beauty — who  is  exalted  by  the  very  delusioa 
which  holds  him  in  thraldom,  and  is  submiss  without  being  debased* 

Hugh  had  also  many  questions  to  put  to  Flora,  concerning  th&atQte- 
of  the  countrietf  and  the  domestic  management  of  Eleenalin.  Like . 
persons  not  oflen  from  home,  he  was  amazed  that  no  mighty  ravolu-* 
tions  should  have  taken  place  within  the  month  he  had  been  absents 
Yet  so  seemingly  inconsistent  are  we,  that  when  Hugh,  afler  an  aW 
sence  of  years,  did  revisit  his  country,  and  found  many  changes  in 
cattle,  and  children,  and  dogs,  and  dressj  and  buildings — and  thftt: 
some  persons  had  been  bom,  and  others  buried — he  experienced  aft 
undefinable  astonishment  at  the  afilaijs  of  life  going  on  without  his, 
presence  or  interference.  This  feeling  is  not  altogether  pecuiiar  ta 
Hugh. 

"  So,  the  brood-goose  would  not  hatch  f '  cried  Hugh,  returning  t» 
his  questions ;  "Och!  bad  luck  to  her  for  an  ould  unaatuml.  rogue ! 


*  This  epithet  would,  perhaps,  be  better  translated  kinsman.  High* 
landers  have  a  kindlier  and  more  appropriating  term  than  uncle  or 
aunt;  and  that  poverty  of  langra^e  is  not  much  to  be  regrettedr 
which  obKgea  them  to  say  "  brother  of  my  mother," — "  sister  of  my 
father," — **  son  of  mother's  brother."  This  looks  like  making  the 
roost  of  the  ties  of  blood,  binding  them  to  our  hearts  as  closely  w^ 
ponible.  ^ 
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if  I  were  at  home,  I  would  give  her  one  chase  for  it !  And  Moome 
awle  h«r  ^ompimaii  of  jiolatMtaroh,  dear!  Aye,  Ihia  ww  always 
bar  time  nnt\  it  eerved  her  <»|m  the  whole  year  itound  whan  I  was 
In  the  oovBtriea.  She  gave  myself  a  job  at  ii,  too,  when  I  washed  my 
faandH— chough  I  was  awhwaid.  And  neit  oame  the,  pulling  of  the 
brambles  for  her  jelly,  when^he  would  give  me  the  scum  to  keep  for 
the  small  chiider.  God  bless  her!  Bat  i  am  Uking  up  your  hand, 
Mrs.  M^ior  Uectorp  with  my  nonsense.  However,  I'll  not  foiget  it  to 
Archy  mending  our  h«n*roost  ladder;  he  was  always  a  gentle  boy— 
fio,  gpod  morning,  darling." 

Hugh  retired,  with  more  than  one  bow ;  and  when  Nonnan  had 
read  the  leaer  to  him,  and  taken  hia  directions  about  the  brood-goose 
and  eompliments  to  the  lad  who  had  mended  the  hen-roust  ladder,  it 
was  sealed,  and  given  to  Hugh  to  convey  to  the  poairoffice. 

Flora  had  small  merit  in  patiently  listening  to  Hugh's  details,  and  in 
answering  his  inquiries.  By  her,  the  most  trifling  trait  which  beought  | 
the  quiet  picture  of  domestic  life  vividly  to  recollection,  was  fiur  more 
^riied  than  all  the  second-hand  prattlement  of  tashion  and  high-life, 
'%ith  which  the  provincial  fine  ladies  at  the  lodge,  and  the  military 
loungers  at  Colonel  Grant's,  first  stunned  and  then  latigued  her  vulgar 
fars  and  understanding. 

>loniroia  had  made  every  arrangement  fiir  her  visit  to  the  Craig- 
gillians,  and  the  carriage  was  at  the  door,  when  Lady  Glanville's 
maid  aniarsd  bar  chamber  with  a  long  complaint  against  the  delighted 
oompamon  of  her  journey,  little  Mary  Fitxconnal.  The  little  girl,  full 
of  iiolic  and  spirits,  and  possessing  a  quick  perception  of  the  hdicu- 
laos,  had*  on  several  occasions,  very  happily  eihibited  to  Lady  Glan- 
ville  that  afieeced  imitation  of  her  |>erBonal  airs  and  graces  which  her 
waiting'gentlewoman  letailed  to  the  country  gentry  and  inferior  do- 
mestics. Her  ladyship  liked  lo  lie  at  ease  on  her  sofa,  and  to  be 
anntfld  without  eflort:  her  indolence  made  her  dependent  on  her 
Biaid  shn  felt  her  thraldom,  without  being  able  to  shake  it  off,  and 
loved  the  sort  of  revenge  afibrded  by  Mary's  rouge,  and  false  curis, 
and  fine  airs,  and  bad  language.  There  was  also  that  species  of  rival- 
ship  between  the  lady  and  her  damsel  which  is  unhappily  more  com- 
■MB  than  qaiie  consistent  with  dignity.  Lady  Glanvilie  wore  a  costly 
shawl,  and  the  maid  exhibited  on  the  following  Sunday  so  exact  an 
imiiatioB,  that  Ae  beautifid  shawl  was  thrown  aside  in  disgust  The 
»1  wore  paste  ear-rings,  wliich  had  so  brilliant  a  candle*light 
that  Lady  Glanvilie  actually  waxed  wroth,  notwithstanding  her 
ftl  good-humour— quarrelled  with  her  diamonds  and  her 
might  have  slipped  her  neck  from  the  domestic  yoke, 
had  not  the  latter  prudently  dropped  her  fine  ear*rings,  and  kept  her 
0ood  place. 

Mary  had  penetration  enough  to  know  that  these  entertainments 
would  not  gain  the  same  admiration  from  Monimia  which  they  ex- 
tofftad  liom  Lady  OlanviUe,  and  her  absence  was  generally  the  season 
dioseQ  for  exhibitions.  What  was  Monimia's  surprise  one  day  to  find 
tha  little  girl  fiaming  with  rouge  and  glittering  with  pearl-powder, 
sailing  in  afifecied  state  through  the  drawing-room,  in  the  imitation- 
shawl  drapery;  while  Lady  Glanvilie,  holding  her  sides  widi  laughter, 
srimulated  her  eObns. 

This  was  the  last  of  Mary's  scenes,  and,  as  her  severest  punishment, 
ilba  was  forced  to  beg  pardon  of  the  oflended  abigail ;  but  the  pardon 
psooouneed  came  only  fimm  the  lips.  It  was  ihifl  damsel  who  now 
vehamenUy  accused  Mary  6f  having  endangered  setting  the  house  on 
fire,  by  carrying  flaming  paper  up  and  down  the  nursery,  while  at  play 
with  the  young  Donovans,  the  diildren  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman, 
who  had  paid  her  an  early  visit.  Mary  denied  one  part  of  the  charge : 
ilba  said  she  had  not  carried  the  paper  up  and  down. 

"  See,  then,  ma'am — see,  Mrs.  Montague,  ma'am  !'*  cried  &e  damsel, 
MaCcfaing  up  a  piece  of  twisted  paper,  which  had  evidently  been 
homily,  though  it  aflbrded  no  proof  of  having  been  carried  to  and  fro, 
which  Mary  shrewdly  reraarkad. 

**  Miss  Alicia  Donovan  wished  me  to  teach  her  to  ploy  at  Le  petii 
bom  komme  wt  encore/*  said  Mary;  "  I  could  not  refuse ;  but,  indeed, 
indeed,  1  did  not  endanger  the  house.  Oh,  mamma,  I  am  bad  enough 
withovt  that !" 

She  sighed  with  the  consciousness  of  some  unacknowledged  fault, 
tatit  sighed  unheeded-^for  Monimia,  who  had  carelessly  untwisted  the 
paper,  and  lisilesrfy  glanced  over  a  few  lines  of  what  vna  saved  fiom 
havning,  hasitily  started  up,  exclaiming, 

*  Where  got  you  this  paper?  Mary,  my  dear  child,  tell  me--Oh, 
taft  ne  instantly  r 

Mary  glanced  at  the  remnant  of  what  had  been  part  of  a  newspa- 
psper ;  her  eyes  were  bowed  down  with  the  weight  of  guilt — ^her  foce 
and  boson  were  dyed  with  the  deepest  blushes—and  sinking  on  her 
kfeees,  she  clasped  bet  hands  together,  exclaiming, 

"  Punish  me,  mamma— oh,  punish  me  as  I  deserve ;  but  foi|^ve 
old  Judith— she  is  not  good,  but  she  loves  me— she  loved  my  poor 
aothar.'*' 

She  took  from  her  boson  a  beaofifal  and  highly-finished  mmiature 
picture  of  a  young  lady,  and  laid  it  on  Monimia's  knee. 

A  suspicion  of  the  most  painful  nature  darted  across  the  mind  of 
Monimia.  Had  the  child  stolen  this  picture  t  She  caught  the  eye  of 
the  maid.«ervant,  who  bent  eagerly  forward  with  a  fixed  look  of  ma- 
lignant triumph,  awaiting  the  unfolding  of  the  scene  which  was  to 
•Imp  present  disgrace  and  future  suspicion  on  the  charftcter  of  her 
little  enemy. 

Honinua  had  sofikient  presence  of  mind  to  lead  the  young  culprit 
%9hm9Wa  chanbar:  and  having  etm^ailf  shat  tha  door,  she  again 


began  the  examination.  The  little  girl  now  melted  into  tears.  kntU 
down,  prepared  to  confess  the  whole  truth,  but  still  imploring  pardon 
for  old  Judith,  **who  was  not  good,  but  who  loved  her.'* 

"  I  will  pardon  every  thing,  if  you  will  only  recollect  yourself^  and 
tall  me  how  you  obtained  this  paper— that,  in  the  first  place." 
**  It  was  wrapped  mmd  the  picture,  mamma.*' 
»  And  yon  took  it  fiom  Lady  Glanville's  cabinet— tell  me  the  whole 
trath,  my  dear  child  V' 

<*  Mamma  !*'  cried  the  little  giil,  starting  up,  her  small  figure  seem- 
ing to  enlarge,  while  her  cheeks  burned  with  a  deeper  red,  and  her 
eye  indignantly  repelled  the  cruel  suspicion  she  undentood  :  her  eyo 
dwelt  ibr  a  moment  on  Monimia;  her  lip  quivered,  but  pride  held 
back  the  starting  tear.  Monimia  could  not  look  to  her,  so  anxioudy 
did  she  examine  die  halfconxunied  fragment :  the  language  of  her 
gestures  was.  Therefore,  unheeded — and  Monimia  again  urged  a  coo* 
ieslion. 

**  My  own  mother  would  not  have  thought  roe  a **    Mary  could 

not  pronounce  the  infamous  word.  She  burst  into  bitter  tears,  and 
turned  away.  Monimia,  struck  with  an  expression  of  misery  and  for* 
lomnesB,  as  incompatible  with  her  tender  years  as  natural  to  her  pre- 
sent condition,  folded  her  to  her  bosom,  and  besought  her  forgivenesi^ 
and  kissed  away  her  tean. 

"Oh,  mamma,  my  ever  kind  mamma!  forgive  me  and  old  Jodiih* 
vre  want  forgiveness  !** 

Monimia  at  last  learned  that  old  Judith  i^-as  the  grsndmodier  of 
Leary,  and  of  the  wife  of  tliat  Connor  whoee  hospitable  cabin  had  lo 
often  proved  a  refuge  to  the  crazed  Fitzronnal  and  his  orpban  grand- 
child, when,  as  mendicants,  they  had  wandered  over  that  country,  a 
great  portion  of  which  their  ancesiora  had  once  <4illed  theirs.  It  ap- 
peared that  this  old  woman,  when  informed  of  the  fate  of  Mary,  by 
the  letten  of  her  grandson,  had  adopted  the  resolution  of  stealing  the 
child  froD\  the  Protestant  family  by  which  she  hod  been  adopted :  her 
plan  had  been  abetted  by  a  priest,  a  devoted  follower  of  the  Fitzcoo- 
nal  fomily,  who  contrived  to  maintain  a  correspondence  with  the  l» 
niahed  father  of 'Mary,  and  who  hoped  to  convey  her  abroad.  The 
endangerment  of  her  Catholic  faith  was  their  principal  motive  for  coo- 
duct  so  extraordinary.  Judith,  who  had  nursed  the  grandmother  oi 
Mary,  and  who  would  have  given  her  life  to  save  or  aerve  any  of  her 
race,  (though  aged  and  infirm,)  had  travelled  upwards  of  a  hundred 
miles  on  foot  to  accomplish  this,  to  her  so  desirable,  purpose. 

With  Father  Ullic,  (for  so  was  the  priest  named)  she  had  contrived 
to  see  the  child  at  a  cabin  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lodge.  Msiy 
instandy  recognized  the  nurse  and  the  priest,  and  embraced  them  wiih 
die  impassioned  joy  of  her  warm  mid  lively  disposition.-  She  would 
immediately  have  led  them  to  Monimia,  but  this,  for  obvious  reasoDi, 
was  declined ;  and,  afler  repeated  entreaties,  she  promised  to  concesl 
the  interview,  and  meet  them  again  on  the  following  day,  with  the 
Catholic  maid-servant,  who  had  been  induced  to  lead  Mary  to  the 
cabin  where  they  now  met 

She  went  a  second  time — it  was  on  the  evening  of  a  great  ball  at 
Glanvilie  Lodge.    She  remained  long  with  her  friends ;  and  Father 
Ullic  became  satisfied  that  her  present  situation  was  highly  eligible. 
While  Monimia  resided  in  England,  Mary  had  lived  ai  a  Catbolie 
boarding-school.     Now  she  attended  prayers  every  Sunday  moroii^ 
by  the  orden  of  Monimia,  and  also  received  the  religious  inatructioos 
suited  to  her  age  from  a  priest  who  was  tutor  to  the  young  Dono>si». 
Father  Ullic,  therefore,  contented  himself  with  giving  her  piooi 
coimsel ;  but  Judith  still  tempted  her  to  leave  her  present  protecton. 
This  was  a  point  on  which  Mary  never  wavered ;  though  she  oviaed 
that  she  would  be  most  happy  to  see  Connor's  children,  and  ihe  wood 
oT  Connal.    It  appeared  that  the  priest  had  at  last  forbidden  such  dn- 
course,  and  had  written  a  long  letter  to  Monimia,  which  he  gave  in 
charge  to  Mary.    Monimia  heard,  with  unavailing  regret,  that  thn 
paper  had  been  sacrificed  by  some  of  the  little  Donovans  lo  **  JLs  pdil 
bon  homme"  while  Mary  had  for  a  moment  left  the  nursery  to  see  if 
Mrs.  Montague  was  yet  risen,  that  she  might  deliver  the  letter.    So 
alarmed  was  she  at  the  loss  of  the  letter,  and  her  own  culpable  coo- 
cealments,  that  up  to  the  moment  of  detection,  she  had  been  unaUe 
to  reveal  the  truth. 

Such  was  the  outline  of  Mary's  adventure.    It  was  filled   up 
the  devoted  kindness  of  the  priest  and  the  nurse — glowing  wit^ ' 
rich  colouring  of  afiection,  which  misfortune  quickened— of  gra*  ' 
which  misery  rendered  more  zealous  and  respectful.  /^ 

"  These  Fitzcoonals  must  have  deserved  attachment,**  thotl|^ 
nimia ;  but  small  was  the  portion  of  thought  she  could  spo 
half-burned  paper. 

"  And  this  paper,  my  love  T'  said  she,  for  the  third  t^^^ 
**  Indeed,  mamma,  it  was  round  the  picture.*'  j^yjq^ 

"And  the  picture,  my  love?"  said  Menimia,  ^'^b^^H*^^ 
the  features  of  a  face  even  more  remarkable  for  swf*^^^^  c^ 
—though  "  here  is  beauty,"  was  the  half-aupprf  '% 

Monimia  as  she  gazed  on  it.  ^eti^- 

•'  Is  it  of  your  mother,  my  love  ?"  •  tol^^  A^***'         *©- 

"  Oh,  DO,  indeed,  mamma — *tis  my  papa's  si^  /j^^  .V'  '        a  to 
Judith  told  me  yesterday — end  otlen  befi^oi*^  ••kteST         •  pifo- 
forgot,  mamma— my  poor  aunt  Geraldiiv  '^«  ^icaTi^       4eaneA 
to  the  gUtts.    "  She  was  drowned,  w^^^^^^'W  to  Jj^'      A^  ^^ 
the  Hebrides,  mamma.    Judith  has  ^fa^?*"      ^^     ;terc^ve 
was  long,  long  befi>re  I  was  bom.    f^  ^^^^^Mik^     mrufxo^  tbat 


land  from  Fortingale,  Judith  calls  ir 
So  ToUtilt  are  yoiuhfulaOecti^ 
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niMik*  ti  JndBdi,  tiU  ber  mMk  wm  Bodd^nly  ebtt^kjtA  by  olaerving 
ito  MoodtiBti  chd^  and  pale,  qni^reiing  lip  of  MonimiB. 

'*0h,  mammB,  y<m  are  ill !  What  ahall  I  do  ?*'  She  sprung  to  die 
bea 

<*  Stay,  ny  love ;  get  mf  a  litde  \vater  youtaelf.'*  Mary  flew.— 
"  Oh,  if  my  Burmise  be  just !"  exclaimed  Monimia,  while  the  blood 
OQ^wdttd  baok  to  her  eheek — **  if  this  blest  paper  iinlUd  the  mystery 
—if  Nonnaa — ^if  this  unhapi^  Gieraldine — " 

**  Oh,  here,  mamma — CHi,  you  are  better  t"  cried  Mary,  retaining. 

Lady  Glanville  and  two  maM-aeryanta,  whom  Mny  had  alarmed, 
aniarea  the  room.  There  is  something  in  the  sudden  accidents  to 
wMefa  htmian  natese  is  liaMe,  which  all  humaB  beings  must  feel. — 
Lady  OlanvHIe  advanced  with  alacrity.  Her  anxious  gale  preeeded 
her  Stops — &e  selfish,  languid  Lady  Glanville. 

"  That  abominable  b^  \  It  has  torn  even  your  iron  nerves !  Drops 
6r  Afra.  Montagae--4ny  own  drops,  Sarah..'* 

Monimia  revived  without  the  aid  of  her  ladyship's  own  drops. 

"  Mary  hae  alanned  yonr  ladyship  needlessly." 

**  Oh,  not  needlessly;  but  I  am  glad  3rou  are  better.  Toar  illness 
haa  done  me  good.  I  have  been  dying  all  the  morning.  Dear,  what 
posible  good  can  gendemen  obtain  fW>m  being  in  Pariiament,  to  com- 
pensate for  those  vile  pcptdarity  Irish  balls.  I  would  iwt  undertake 
another  ball-night  to  have  Charles  prime  nunisfer." 

The  maid  arrived  with  the  drops.  Monimia  detested  all  such  reme- 
dies ;  but  her  faidyship  insisted,  ber  skilful  maid  remonstrated,  and,  as 
the  eaaiest  mode  of  getting  rid  of  importoni^,  she  swallowed  them. 
Bat  itot  so  did  she  yield  to  the  entreaties  of  Lady  Glanville  tot  delay 
her  visit  to  the  Craig-giUians. 

On  her  way,  she  met  Norman  and  his  pupils  on  hoiseback,  going 
tD  Glanville  Lodge.  She  waved  ber  hand  as  the  carriage  passed  him, 
and  Mary,  his  fervent  friend  and  admirer,  excfadmed,  ''We  are  going 
lo  the  Craig-gilliaw." 

Happily  for  the  impatience  which  Mary's  information  excited,  Nor-  ■ 
man  found  that  Lord  Glanville  had  rode  out,  and  turning  his  steed,  he 
nached  town  almost  as  soon  as  Monimia. 

Colonel  Gnmt  on  this  morning  gave  a  public  breakfast  to  the  officers 
of  his  K^iment  and  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  previous  to  the 
departore  of  flie  new-married  pair  for  Scodand ;  and  on  this  occasion 
the  secret  which,  like  many  other  secrets,  was  very  well  known,  was 
to  be  revealed,  and  his  daughter  introduced  as  Mn.  Drummond. — 
When  Norman,  an  invited  guest,  entered  the  house  which  Craig-gil- 
lian  now  inhabited,  he  found  a  large  party  assembled,  and  the  colonel 
fretting  at  the  absence  of  his  family. 

"  Take  the  trouble  to  tell  them  how  foolish  we  look  here,"  said  he 
to  Norman ;  **  you  will  find  them  in  divan  somewhere  above  stairs." 

Craig-gillian  and  Flora,  Monimia,  Drummond,  and  his  bride,  were 
accordingly  found  in  secret  conference,  some  of  them  dressed,  others 
in  dishabiile,  but  each  exacdy  in  the  state  he  had  been  found  when 
Monimia  entered  the  house. 

"  I  hope  I  don't  intrude,'*  said  Norman,  delivering  his  message. 

**  How  instiflbrable !  to  be  tomented  with  people  when  one's  whole 
sotd  is  absent  and  occupied,"  said  Drummond  running  out ;  **  1*11  be 
back  in  a  minute  with  Leary,  if  he  is  above  ground." 

''As  this  is  the  most  interested  man,  ladies,  we  had  best  tell  him 
the  whole  truth  at  once,"  said  Craig-g^illian ;  **  sit  dovm,  Macalbin, 
and  read  this.    We,  your  friends,  imagine  it  may  providentially — " 

But  the  fhculties  of  Norman  were  already  rivetted  on  the  torn  frag- 
ment Craig-gillian  saw  that  he  was  imheeded,  and  die  ladies  retired 
imperceived.  Ndrman  raised  his  meaning  eyes  for  an  instant  to  the 
&ce  of  Monro,  who  bent  over  him ;  and  again,  in  breathleft  haste  and 
with  increased  agitation,  fell  to  perusing  the  paper.  This  fhiished,  he 
drew  his  breath  witlua  long,  deep  sigh,  laid  it  on  his  knee,  snatched 
it  up,  and  again  looked  inquiringly  in  t^  face  of  Craig-gillian. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Craig-gillian,  *'  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  paper  must  refer  to  your  unfortunate  mother.  We 
know,  or  at  least  guess,  who  that  lady  was.  Hear  me  patiently.  Mrs. 
Montague,  with  quickness  and  sagacity  which  seems  more  like  inspi- 
ration than  human  sagacity,  has  supplied,  to  my  satis&ction,  most  of 
what  is  burned." 

Craig-gillian  then  read  the  paper,  with  the  additions  of  Monimia. 
lis  import  was  as  follows  >-^A  lady,  near  the  period  of  her  confine- 
ment, had  sailed  in  a  vessel  bound  from  Lisbon  to  Waterford,  which, 
by  the  violence  of  the  equinoctial  gales,  had  been  driven  from  its 
course,  and  wrecked  on  a  small  cluster  of  uninhabited  islands,  or 
rather  rocks,  of  the  Hebrides.  All  the  crew  penAied,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  man,  whom  his  companions  had  abandoned,  as  he  was  sunk 
in  hitoxication  when  they  attempted  to  make  their  escape  in  the  boat 
They  had  also  left  die  lady  to  the  fate  fh)m  which  it  appeared  that 
ahe  had  been  almost  miracidously  preserved:  The  boat,  in  which  the 
crew  took  refuge,  was  swallowed  up  by  the  impetuous  surge;  and  the 
storm  suddenly  abating,  the  wreck,  some  hours  afterwards,  had  drifted 
gently  to  a  smooth  sandy  beach,  carrying  forward  this  helpless  woman 
and  her  unconscious  companion. 

It  appeared  farther,  that  this  brutal  rufBan,  on  recovering  his 
senses,  after  rifling  ber  of  some  money  and  trinkets  that  were  about 
her  person,  had  left  the  island  in  a  sinall  boat  attached  to  the  wreck ; 
and  that  she,  whom  the  waves  had  spared,  had  again  been  given  up 
to  a  more  horrible  death.  Some  yean  had  elapsed  before  this  man, 
in  the  remorseless  agonies  which  preceded  a  shameful  death,  re- 
v^ided  the  troth,  whidb,  by  the  humanity  of  a  clergyman  who  attended 

lttfihm»cmmvmQ9iM  to  1^9  Saoak^  A  dUigeat  MttVli 
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had  immediately  been  instituted,  but  no  fhrther  inteHigenoB  had  been 
gained.  The  inhabitants  of  the  idand  next  to  that  on  which  she  had 
been  left  could  find  no  trace  of  any  female,  dead  or  alive,  in  the  plactt 
described.  The  paper  concluded  with  the  pathetic  appeal  of  a  hat- 
band, imploring,  for  the  love  of  God  and  of  man,  any  intelligence  of 
his  wife  or  her  diild,  if  i^e  had  lived  to  bear  a  child;  and  pnHnising 
to  reward  such  uifbrmatbn  with  the  half  of  his  fortune.  It  was  im* 
possible  to  ascertain  the  date  of  the  newspaper,  the  place  of  its  pub> 
lication,  or,  indeed,  the  date  of  any  circumstance,  except  the  time  of 
the  shipwreck,  and  that  nearly  corresponded  with  the  birth  of  Nor- 
man. It  was  equally  difficult  lo  make  out  the  names  of  the  citiee, 
and  the  individuals  to  whom  reference  was  given.  Norman  fancied 
he  could  read  wliat  had  been  Paris ;  and  Monimia  positively  affirmed 
that  she  had  read  in  the  burnt  fragment  now,  spite  of  her,  mouldered 
into  ashes,  "  Don  Ignacio  du  Roche,  Lisbon." 

Such  was  the  information  gained  by  the  paper. — ^  And  now,  my 
dear  friend,  I  must  tell  you  the  reason  we  have  to  believe  that  your 
mother,  for  this  was  your  mother,  was  of  the  family  of  Fitzconnal/' 
Craig-gillian  related  what  Mary  had  told  of  her  aunt  Geraldine,  and 
he  produced  the  picture.  Normon  ga2ed  on  it  with  feelings,  thrilling, 
powerful,  indescribable.  In  the  confused,  yet  delightful  emotions  of 
the  moment  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  in  some  former  pure,  and  happy, 
and  fiiintly  remembered  state  of  being,  he  had  known  and  loved  h« 
mother.  "  My  mother !  my  mother  T'  was  all  he  uttered,  and  laid  his 
head  on  Craig-gillian's  shoulder.  This  su ppreased  gush  of  natural  ten- 
derness was  soon  complicated  with  other  feelings.  He  half-raised 
his  head ;  and,  while  a  glow  of  pride  and  delicacy  brightened  hie 
face,  whispered  to  Craig-gillian,  "  I  am  a  child  of  misfortune,  but  not 
— no,  thank  God ! — not  of  shame."  . 

Another  half-hour  was  spent  in  conversation.     Craig-gillian  wished 

immediately  to  beg  General  to  write  to  Lisbon  to  the  English 

ambassador,  concerning  Don  Ignacio  du  Rocha.  The  capital  was  in 
some  confusion ;  but  if  information  could  be  obtained,  this  was  die 
best  channel.  Meanwhile  Drummond  had  gone  in  search  of  Leary, 
who,  it  was  thought  must  know  who  had  been  the  husband  of 
Geraldine  Fitzconnal;  and,  lastly,  Monimia  was  already  writing  to 
Lady  Augusta,  while  Flora  re-exomined  the  piper  on  the  circumstancea 
attending  the  death  of  Norman's  mother,  as  if  die  expected  to  hear 
something  new. 

Drummond  now  returned  without  finding  Leary ;  and,  after  a  race 
of  half  an  hour,  recollected  that  he  had  himself  given  Paddy  permia- 
sion  to  go  with  his  wife  to  a  palroji^  the  evening  before,  which  wai 
help  in  an  adjacent  village.  Having  despatehed  a  soldier  for  Leary, 
he  at  length  listened  to  the  angry  messages  of  Colonel  Grant  and 
joined  the  breakfist  party  with  his  bride.  As  the  General  was  there, 
Craig-gillian  also  went,  and  Monimia  followed.  Flora,  whose  feelings 
had  never  learned  to  bend  to  ceremony,  shut  herself  up  with  Norman, 
the  piper,  and  Mary  Fitzconnal,  whom  Norman  now  folded  in  his 
arms,  whispering  to  himself  in  Gaelic,  "  daughter  of  my  modier's 
brother." 

Hugh  hardly  knew  whether  or  not  to  rejoice  at  the  late  discovery, 
for  there  was  no  hint  no  mention  of  Clan-albin.  "Should  he  not  be 
a  Macalbin  after  all !"  thought  Hugh.  This  was  a  supposition  which 
disturbed  all  his  associations,  and  visionary  hopes ;  and  Hugh,  who 
loved  to  set  his  feelings  at  ease,  dismissed  it  as  often  as  it  recurred. 

Drummond  had  obtained  his  uncle's  permission  to  delay  his  journey 
till  next  morning.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  civility  sanctioned  his  de- 
parture,  he  left  his  party ;  and  fniding  that  Leary  was  not  yet  arrived, 
proposed  to  Norman  to  go  again  in  search  of  him.  They  went  out 
together.  "  Leary  and  I  have  lately  had  a  small  difference,"  said 
Norman.  "Yet  he  is  so  good-hearted  a  creattire,  that  if  we  give  him 
any  hint  of  our  wish  to  ascertain  or  establish  a  particular  feet,  I  know 
he  wiU  in  spite  of  himself,  stretch  the  point  any  way  that  may  suit 
our  theory.  Don't  you  think,  therefore,  that  it  will  be  better  to  set 
him  a-talking,  and  hear  what  he  says  ?"  ,  .        j    •      i 

"Sift  him  in  any  way  you  please;  yet  in  so  plain  and  simple  a 
thing  as  a  name,  one  might  trust  Paddy— but  hark !"  They  stood  be- 
hind a  ruinous  wall,  and  heard  tbe  voice  of  the  man  they  '«^nted 
pronouncing  at  mlervols,  '  hades  for  a  naggin  of  potsheen — harpB  for 
a  mass  for  Bourke.     Hades  has  it  and  I  am  ptascd  any  way." 

«  Aye,  the  potsheen  against  a  mass  at  any  time,"  said  Drummond, 

advancing.  -^ 

"  Och,  is  it  your  honoura !"  said  Leary,  picking  up  the  ten-penny  M 
had  been  tossing  up.  Drummond  inquired  why  he  was  not  at  the 
patron ;  and  Leary  said,  «  he  had  fallen  in  widi  some  Connaught  peo- 
pie,  who  had  been  taking  the  harvest  in  England,  and  an  ould  granO- 
mother  of  his  own."     "  And  where  is  she  I"  said  Norman ;  "where 

shall  we  find  her  ?" 

Leary's  face  flushed.  "Sure,  the  ould  Jezebel  did  not  ^  the 
child,  Jfter  all  ?  By  the  bridle,  aiid  if  she  did,  FH  disown  her  due 
moment,  my  grandmother  as  she  is."  _,  %  «      m..^ 

Norman  informed  him  that  there  was  no  child  stolen.  -They 
merely  wanted  to  learn  as  much  as  possiMe  of  «^e,^«J«7.«^™ 
Fitzconnal's  family  and  relations,  and  wished  to  apply  ^ Jiw  «nmd 
mother  as  the  pewon  best  informed  in  these  paiticulan.  Aj  she  had 
returned  homeVthey  now  applied  to  him.  Leary  «f  ™^.^.  ~ 
shoiUd  have  the  whole  truth  he  knew,  "  not  the  lew  far  turning  Um 
off  from  the  young  gentleman,  and  hiring  Ellis. 


*  Adanco  oo  H  Muafs  day. 
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"  How  b  thk  f '  laid  Dmmmond. 

**  Did  your  honour  not  hear  ?  bow  he  gave  Dora  half  a  guinea  every 
week  I  was  wid  'em,  tnr  laaching  the  young  lords  the  exeiciae— and 
ibrgive  all  the  confounded  lieg  I  tould  at  your  honour's  marriage,  after 
iair  warning.  Rapp  as  I  am,  I'll  do  him  justice,  now  the  heat  is  off 
me.  Leaiy,  Mys  he,  I  cannot  permit  a  liar  to  come  near  these  young 
gentlemen — a  gentleman  must  wash  out  with  his  own  blood,  or  the 
blood  of  another,  the  bare  suspicion  of  so  odious  a  vice.  But,  after 
all  that,  I  must,  in  the  devil's  name,  be  talking  and  joking  to  make 
'em  laugh,  and  acting  Brian  Barue  and  the  like,  as  I  sevi  in  the  freo- 
Ur ;  so  I  was  packed  off  for  my  cleverness,  and  Ellis,  the  Englishman, 
taken,  who  tells  no  licw,  nor  much  truth  neither,  as  he  seldom  says 
any  thing  good  ot  bad.'* 

Drummond  would  willingly  have  listened  to  any  excuse  Leary 
could  have  offered  for  his  improper  practices ;  and  he  even  endea* 
voured  to  save  him  from  the  darkest  part  of  ibe  charge. 

**  Och,  no,  I  am  a  big  liar!**  said  Leary  earnestly.  "  More  shame 
for  me.  '  It  is  unworthy  of  a  brave  man,'  said  hia  honour  to  me.  '  It 
is  the  vice  of  a  coward  and  a  slave:  conquer  this  disgraceful  habit, 
which  compels  me  to  part  witfi  you.'  All  nwf  day  Dora  had  poor  life 
vid  me ;  but  jUtut  God  to  keep  me  in  the  right  mind,  I  come  under 
vows  to  give  my  own  tong-gue  a  great  bite  every  time  the  devil  trietf 
to  get  the  better  of  me ;  and — " 

**  Dont  lay  your  fiiulis  at  the  devil's  door,  however,"  interrupted 
Drumitaond,  laughing.  **  And  big  liar  as  you  are,  give  us  a  true  ac- 
count of  Miss  Fitzconnal's  iamily,  or  Til  save  you  the  trouble  of  giv- 
ing your  tongue  a  great  bite,  by  cuttin^a  nice  slice  from  the  tip  of  it" 

Norman,  impatient  finr  information,  again  led  to  the  subject  so 
interesting.  He  was  aware  that  Leary,  who  talked  with  so  much 
ease  of  his  own  degrading  fiulings,  was  extremely  nervous  on 
one  topic,  namely  the  Irish  rebellion.  The  Bourkes  and  Fil2oonnals 
had  been  deeply  implicated  in  this  affiur  in  all  its  disastrous  periods ; 
and  Leary,  when  talking  of  them,  which  he  now  did  with  freedom 
and  pleasure,  employed  the  most  ingenious  circumlocution  to  avoid 
the  words  rdW  and  rebdUon  ,■  they  stuck  in  his  throat,  and  he  spoke 
**  of  the  troubles  in  this  kingdom,  in  which  the  Bourkes  and  Fiixoon- 
nals  were  i<p,  with  other  mt^orfvfiate  jantlemen.'* 

''You  mean  that  they  were  rebels f  said  Drummond.  Leary 
cleared  his  throat.  *'  Aye,  that  is  the  word  wid  your  bonours — you 
not  being  raU  Irish  bom,  though  well  demnrimg.  But  had  uw,  that  is 
they,  got  the  upper  hand  of  the  Orangemen,  they  would  have  been 
rulUleM  then.  I  see  your  honours  is  aensiiU.  They  jpvere  mu^orfufio/e 
crtUurg.**    Leary  sighed  very  heavily. 

*'  And  Bourke's  mother  was  a  Fitzconnal,  you  say  T*  said  Drum- 
mond. "  Aye,  your  honour,  the  eldest  of  the  ladies ;  the  younger, 
Miss  Gerald  ine,  married  in  foreign  parts.** 

"  And  what  was  her  husband  7*' 

"  An  officer  and  jantleman  of  great  fortin,  as  well  became  her." 
"  His  name  f"  **  Then  I  can't  say,  though  sure  I  did  hear  from  my 
grandmother ;  and  was  not  I  a  slip  of  a  boy  about  Bourke's,  when  she 
was  expicUd  home  to  ly-in  in  the  kingdom ;  so  her  son  or  daughter 
would  have  been  an  Irishman  any  way,  though  his  honour,  the  father, 
was  French." 

"  French— are  you  sure  he  was  of  France— the  husbaitd  of  that 
lady  f*  "I  oould  take  the  sacrament  on  that ;  be  was  either  French, 
or  Spanish,  and  msrved  the  French  king  at  any  rate,  in  America,  and 
there  got  acquainted  wid  the  then  Fitxconnal,  and  saved  his  life.  I 
rtmiaUfer  like  a  drome,  the  young  lady  Geraldine  setting  off  all  speed 
to  foreign  parts  to  nurse  her  father.  God  bless  him !  many  sad  days 
did  he  see  after  that ;  so  the  nixt  we  heard  was  this  great  jantleman 
ftdlen  in  love  wid  her  at  first  look»  and  marrying  her,  and  then,  as 
God  would  have  it,  troublea  came  on  them  kingdoms  abroad ;  and  re- 
turning home  to  ly-in,  she  was  drowned,  with  a  whole  cargo  of  wine, 
coming  to  Bourke.  More's  the  pity  he  missed  it,  for  devil  a  padlock 
^88  ever  on  his  cellaiMloor.  I  was  about  him  always  then,  for  we 
were  all,  the  whole  generation,  his  foUowen^-rubbing  a  knife,  or 
looking  after  a  horse,  or  the  like,  to  pass  the  time — a  kalf4cng  boy, 
and  so  waa  Pheliro,  as  we  called  him.  But  that  was  another  day  with 
him — great  and  small  at  his  nod ;  and  he,  plase  God,  heir  to  alL  Well, 
the  (^verament  did  not  get  much  afler  all.  Ould  Bourke  had  the 
spirit  of  a  prince,  God  bless  him!  rale  ould  fiunily  blood,  both  sidea. 
He  left  myself  and  all  of  us  handsome  legacies.  Bad  luck  to  his 
enemies,  from  cabin  to  castle." 

"  And  where  the  deuce  is  your  legacy  f*  said  Drummond,  laughing. 

"  Sure  your  honour  does  not  think  I  got  it,"  said  Leary.  "Devil  a 
fypenny  had  he  to  bless  himself  touf — but  it  showed  his  good  will — 
God  rest  him."  . 

"This  was  a  real  Irish  legacy,"  said  Drummond,  laughing  again, 
though  Leary  could  not  see  the  spirit  of  the  jest  *'  And.  you  cannot 
remember  the  name  of  Miss  Geraldine  Fitzconnal's  husband  f* 

"  No,  I  fear — it  is  so  long  since  I  heard  it ; — ^had  your  honour  spoke 
the  other  day  when  father  UUic  was  here,  sure  he  knows.'* 

"Where— who  is  father  UUic?"  cried  Norman.  « The  priest,  sure, 
that  edicaie  Phelim;  for  clever  as  he  was,  it  did  not  come  all  the 
wUnd  way.  The  priest  was  a  follower  of  the  Fitzconnal  fionily,  who 
had  borne  his  charges  abroad,  before  Maynooth  was  in  the  kingdom, 
that  he  would  have  gone  through  fire  and  water  to  aarve  them.  But 
Phelim  would  not  be  controlled — fell  in  love  wid  a  shister  of  my  own 
-»bad  luck  to  her  black  eyes,  and  inalade  of  going  abroad  to  mtne 
Am  bnperor  like  Wkjanikman  as  he  is,  waa— God  reat  him !— 4iated  at 
iMTcnteeo,  not  10  quit  her  and  the  kingdom;  and  ao  I  took  on  after 


him  for  company,  but  by  good  luck  mitlMdt  the  c<xpB.  Well,  your 
honours  knows  that  Phelim  Bourke  was  a  gay  fdlcw."*  hemry  aiglied 
again;  and  Norman  thought  of  Bourke,  the  son  of  hia  mother's 
sister,  with  new  feelings— he  could  not  think  of  him  with  warmer 
interest  than  that  which  his  higher  spirit  and  luckleas  fbftuna  had 
already  inspired. 

"  1  have  given  my  tongue  a  holiday,  any  way,*'  aaid  Leaiy,  moving 
to  go  away. 

"Aye,  that  you  have— and  never  a  bite— ch?** — ^Sontow  one," 
said  Leary,  laughing.    "I  was  upon  honour  now." 

"  But  Father  Ullic  r*  said  Norman.  "Och  aye— sure  he  aails  fiom 
Cork  as  yesterday  fell,  for  abroad ;  where  he  will  see  Fitaoonnal'  and 
so  meant  to  $Ude  the  little  miss,  as  my  grandmother  told  me  in  a 
secret-— but  finding  her  in  the  good  hands  of  a  rale  Irish-bom  lady—" 

"How  unlucky  r*  interrupted  Norman.  "Would  it  not  be  posnUe 
to  overtake  himf*  Leary  perceived  that  this  was  eaineatly  wiahed, 
and  acoordigly  asserted  that  it  might  easily  be  accomplished.  Com- 
manding him  to  be  in  the  way  when  wanted,  the  gentlemien  retained 
to  their  friends,  and  held  another  consultation. 

And  here  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  Nonnan,^accoaapamed 
by  Leary,  should  immediately  set  out  for  Cork,  in  searcb  of  the  priest 
If  he  was  already  gone,  they  were  next  to  visit  Fitzconnal's  town,  and 
examine  the  persons  best  acquainted  with  the  conneiicma  of  the  lock- 
less  fiunily  of  the  more  luckless  Geraldine. 

The  mail  coach  was  to  pass  through  the  town  in  a  oouple  of  houi& 
Notice  was  sent  to  Leary,  who  having  obtained  his  colonel's  permis* 
sion,  in  ten  minutes  came  to  Norman's  lodgings,  to  see  "  if  he  couJd  not 
be  of  »aroice  T*  But  Ellis  had  already  pack^  ISorman'a  portmanteau; 
while  poor  Hugh,  with  a  feeling  of  jealousy  and  alann,  looked  on  in 
silence,  sighing  from  time  to  time,  displeased  with  himself  because 
he  could  not  sympathize  in  the  alacrity  of  Norman's  humble  friends, 
nor  in  the  joy  of  Norman.  "  He  never  "waM  happy,  and  I  did  not  ieel 
it,"  thought  Hugh,  "Shame  on  me!** 

Norman  was  engaged  in  vtriting  a  card  at  this  time ;  but  he  cooU 
still  perceive  the  course  of  Hugh's  feelings.  He  therefore  called  him 
aside,  and  hegui  to  talk  to  him,  in  Gaelic,  on  the  late  occurrence^  in 
his  usual  confidential  tone — for  he  wished  that  Hugh  should  share  hia 
joy— calling  him  by  the  familiar  appellation  of  "  Uncle  Hugh,"  and 
taking  his  hand  in  kindness,  as  be  bade  him  fiirewelL  "  Yes,  dear, 
that  did  very  well  before,"  said  Hugh,  in  a  quivering  and  sappresaed 
voice— -averting  his  moist  eyes,  and  shyly  and  with  gentle  vJoJence, 
'drewixig  back  his  hand.  "  My  Uncle  Hugh!"  said  Norman,  grm^ijig 
the  reluctant  hand.  "My  best,  my  oldest  friend V*  He  looked^ear- 
neatly  in  his  foce,  and  Hugh,  in  a  oonyulsed  voice,  blurted  out,  "But 
if  you  are  no  Macalbin,  after  all,  dear." 

"If  ix)t  bom,  I  am  at  least  bred  a  Macalliin.  If  not  in  blood,  ia 
heart*' — "Yes!  yes!  you  are,  darling.  Go^  forgive  me,  for  I  know 
there  is  something  bad  in  my  oivn  heart,  or  I  would  be  happy  toa** 
For  a  little  while,  Hugh  was  comforted  by  Norman*8  assurancea ;  bat 
when  he  saw  him  seated  in  the  mail-coach,  and  heard  Leary,  when 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  same  vehicle,  give  a  loud  cheer  as  it  drove 
ofi^  all  his  unhappiness  returned,  and  he  earnestly  wiriied  to  be  in 
Eleenalin,  that  Moome,  who  alone  could  share,  might  sooth  his  moody 
griefo. 

Meanwhile  Norman  reached  Cork,  only  to  find  that  Father  UHie 
had  sailed  some  houra  before  for  G^on,  in  Spain.  For  this  there  was 
no  remedy  save  patience.  Qe  ordered  a  postrchaise,  and  after  a  few 
hours  of  rest,  taken  more  for  the  sake  of  Leary  than  himself,  aet  oat 
for  the  melancholy  and  nearly  deserted  village  which  bore  the  name 
of  Fitzconnii. 

With  all  the  speed  he  could  urge,  it  was  the  aftemooo  of  the 
second  day  before  he  arrived  at  the  brow  of  a  gentle  slope  which 
sheltered  the  village.     "  That's  it,  your  honour,"  said  Leary,  looking 
back  on  Norman,  ftom  a  place  where  he  bad  perched  himself  beside 
the  postillion,  for  the  sake  of  convenation.    "  Is  it  not  an  ekgitU  bit 
of  a  place ;  and  yonder  forenenl  us  the  ould  castle  and  Sli*gorm ;  and 
juat  at  the  open  a  peep  of  the  sea ;  and  yonder— «ure  you  see— over 
again  the  mass^hoiue,  my  grandmother's  cabin;  and  there,  juat  by  the 
heap  of  turf,  my  uncle  Maguire's ;  and^-aure  your  honour  ofrjorwc 
a  bundle  of  clouts  in  the  broken  window,  just  where  the  pig  iM  chaaipg 
the  turkey.**     Norman  saw  at  his  feet  a  picturesque  village,  sheltered 
by  the  declivity  which  the  carriage  descended.    A  rich  bottom  of 
tolerably  well-wooded  land  stretched  out  from  right  to  left,  through, 
which  flowed  a  small  river ;  the  sea  shot  up  in  a  narrow  bay  to  meet 
its  course.    The  hill  of  Sli'gorm,  crowned  by  naked  precipitous  difla 
o£  blue  granite,  from  which  it  derived  its  name,  and  the  ancient  reai> 
dence  of  the  family,  gave  a  finish  to  the  scene.    Norman  would 
willingly  have  contemplated,  at  his  leisure,  the  abode  of  his  malemal 
ancestors— the  estranged  property  of  the  unhappy  old  man,  who,  beside 
the  ashes  of  his  more  unhappy  child,  had,  in  Eleenalin,  found  the 
repose  of  the  wretched — the  rest  of  the  weary.     This  purpoae  waa» 
however,  quite  incompatible  with  the  pride  of  Leary,  who,  ambitioua 
of  making  a  figure  in  the  eyea  of  his  townsmen,  seized  the  reins  and 
the  whip,  and  set  off  with  so  furious  a  career,  that  Norman  waa  com- 
pelled to  arrest  his  piogrces,  and  remonstrate  against  the  impropriety 
of  driving  so  impetuously  down  a  steep  and  rugged  path.     Leary'a 
mode  of  driving  was  a  stand  and  a  gallop.    He  now  halted,  and 


*  Brave  and  generous,^— qualities  which*  with  the  lower  oiden  o( 
the  Iiiifa»  cover  f  multitiide  of  sins. 
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looked  baekp  nying,  '*  Sure  if  100  don't  make  a  bit  of  ft  daah  dowo  on 
'em,  they'll  never  take  u§  for  quality."—- Taking  it  ibr  granted  tfaat  Nor- 
man oould  ofler  nothing  againat  so  cogent  a  reaaon,  he  tightened  the 
retni  plied  die  whip---and  exclaiming,  **  Whoop,  jolly  honea !— -wag. 
PoUkeen^  you  lltUe  rogue!**-— again  aec  off,  neck  or  nothing.  And  so 
it  proved.  On  croaaug  a  small,  flat  bridge,  laid  over  a  mill-course, 
one  wheel  flew  ofl^  and  the  boaatflil  driver  waa  thrown  into  the 
water.  Norman  and  the  postillion  escaped  unhart ;  and  Leary  him< 
self,  thoQgh  well  ducked,  received  no  material  iigury,  in  pride  or 
person.  He  soon  extricated  himaelf ;  and  giving  the  broken  wheel  a 
revengeful  kick,  said,  "  Sorrow  be  on  yoo,  thief;  if  yon  had  not  given 
#ay,  we  sboold  have  come  down  in  elegant  style!'* 

Among  the  other  grandeur  of  Fitioonnal's  town,  Noiman  had  oflen 
heaid  licaiy  mention  the  inn.  He  reqneated  to  be  shown  to  it  in  the 
first  place ;  and  the  mob  of  men,  women,  beggan,  children,  and  ilos^t 
which  the  sight  of  the  canriage  had  attracted,  moved  forward  as  if  by 
general  consent,  or  what  Drumnxmd  would  have  called  the  social 
compact,  to  a  dismantled  house,  where  Norman  aaw  the  characteristic 
sign  of  a  tea-cup  and  saucer,  surmoonted  by  a  knife  and  ibrk,  crossed 
over  each  oflier,.and  read  below, "  Good  dry  lodgings,  with  a  half 
bed  to  let**  He  looked  round  to  Leaiy. — »  Pbh,  that  is  ail  in  my  eye  I" 
said  hoary,  glancing  his  eyo  on  the  sign;  **  you  need  not  want  a  drop 
of  wine  itself  even." 

Norman  seated  himself  in  a  wretched  parlour,  which  certainly  had 
00  **  nicely  sanded  floor,"  nor  "varnished  dock,"  Aat  indeed  any  ihing, 
eiflier  for  ornament  o;t.U8e,  except  a  long  settle  on  each  side  of  a  table, 
daubed  with  the  relics  of  many  a  stale  debauch.  He  exhorted  Leary 
to  dry  his  clothes,  and  reminded  him  of  the  purpose  of  their  journey, 
whidi  the  latter  seemed  to  have  &igotten  in  the  busde  of  the  uni- 
versal felidtation  which  assailed  him  from  all  quarters. 

Screened  behind  the  broken  and  dirty  window,  Norman  was  ibr 
90tab  time  oonaiderahly  amused  at  the  mystery  affected  by  Pftddy 
Lau^t  for  the  purpose  of  magnifying  his  own  consequence  and  that 
^o^  *«lke  goath^man  he  attended,  and  the  occasional  sauciness  and  pre- 
tended forgetfulness  with  which  he  dealt  out  his  notices,  or  enhanced 
their  value,  to  those  who  pressed  forward  for  recognition,  as  he  stood 
by  the  door  of  the  inn,  ever  and  anon  turning  round  to  Uie  landlady, 
and  calling  out,  '*  Arrah,  will  you  stir  yourseUr--do  you  know  the 
guest  yon  have,  good  woman?" 

"Oh,  enrse  your  good  woman!"  replied  the  oflended  landlady^— 
**  Sure  as  if  you  did  not  know  my  namet— many  is  the  good  cut  of 
bread  I  ^toe  yon,  saucy  gentleman." 

"By  St  Patrick !  sure  it's  not  possible,"  cried  Leary,  afiecting«low 
returning  recollection.  "  Mrs.  Farrell !  then  did'nt  I  e^^rict  to  find 
you  an  ould  woman." 

The  appeased  landlady  took  the  profifered  hand  of  Leary.  ^f*  A  good 
high  red  in  a  lady's  fiu»  for  my  money,  for  iis  always  improving," 
said  be,  winking  to  the  by-etanders.  **  Pray  now,  how  much  might 
the  painting  it  cost  your  jandeman?"  In  Ireland,  as  every  man's 
wife  la  his  "  lady,"  every  woman's  husband  is  her  **  gentleman ;" 
nnleas,  indeed, 'the  former  happens  to  be  ^"  my  jade,"  and  the  latter, 
"  my  vagabond."  ^ 

•  Leary's  kindred,  a  formidable  train,  were  now  crowding  round 
him,  claiming  the  best  right  to  him  ;"  equally  eager  to  give  him  wel- 
come, and  to  learn  the  buainesi  of  die  stranger  at  Fitzconnal's  town." 

"Is  it  soldiers  he  wants  ?"  "  Sorrow  one  but  mj^own  grandmother," 
said  Leaiy. 

"Then  sure  ha  has  a  mettfige  to  St  Peter,"  said  one,  "  for  that*s 
the  load  she  is  taking,  poor  soniL"     Leary  looked  aghast 

"  And  did  nobody  tell  you,  cousin  dear  V*  said  one  of  his  female 
relatives.  "  Sure  the  journey  she  made  up  kilt  her,  but  we  got  the 
poticary." 

Norman  now  stepped  to  the  door,  and  found  that  disappointment 
again  awaited  him.  Fatigue  and  privation  of  every  kind,  on  a  journey 
so  unsuitable  to  her  age,  had  thrown  poor  Judy  L«iry  into  a  pleuritic 
fever.  She  waa  ]x>t  dead,  though  reported  ktU,  but  the  apothecary, 
whom  Norman  sent  for,  gave  very  slender  hopes  of  recovery.  "  She 
had  gpt  first  a  could„  and  then  a  heat,  and  then  a  could"  her  female 
friends  said— -^  and  was  now  ddiriou$." 

To  be  brieC  Nonnan  waited  the  crisis  of  her  disorder.  It  proved  , 
fotal— «nd,  with  her,  expired  his  hopes  of  hearing  at  this  time  the 
name  or  country  of  a  parent,  who  might  probably  be  still  alive  to  claim 
his  duty,  and  reward  his  tenderness — ^for  the  numerous  descendants  of 
Judy,  though  each  knew  every  thing  connected  with  the  Filzoonnal 
fomUy,  when  croas^xamined  was  found  to  know  nothing  he  wished 
10  ascertain. 

Leaving  Paddy  Leaiy  to  empty  naggiM  in  honour  of  Judy  Leary 
to  join  in  the  dismal  howl  raised  by  134  children,  grandchil- 
dren, and  great  grand-children,  who  followed  her  to  the  grave— Nor- 
man returned  to  head  quarten  as  wise  as  when  he  set  out 

The  first  perwn  he  met  waa  Hugh,  who  had  been  watching  every 
carriage  that  entered  the  town  for  three  days  past. 

'^WeU.darlmgf  "I  have  heard  nothing."  Hugh's  heart  beat 
lighter.  "  God's  will  be  done,"  said  he,  perfectly  resigned  to  hear  no 
more  of  an  ancestry  for  Norfaan  unconnected  with  Clan-Albin. 

Having  first  visited  his  pupils,  Norman  went  to  the  house  of  Colo- 
nel Grant,  which  was  now  entiraly  occupijed  by  Craig-gillian ;  the 
colonel  having  gone  to  London,  and  his  son-in-law  and  daughter  to 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

On  the  aame  evening,  General  >  wrote  to  the  English  ambassa- 
dor at  liiboii,  and  a]«Q  (0  a  fisflod  be  lu4  in  that  city.    He  likewise 


oflered  to  make  every  possible  inquiry,  tlv  moment  he  went  Id  Lon- 
don to  attend  the  meeting  of  parliament,  among  tliose  French  emi- 
graitt  noblemen  who  must  have  been  in  the  ser\'i(''e  at  the  time 
alluded  to  by  Leary  and  all  his  friends,  when  the  husband  of  Geral- 
dine  had  saved  the  life  of  her  iiiiher.  In  concert  with  his  friends, 
Norman  likewise  adopted  the  obvious  expedient  of  putting  advertise- 
ments into  several  finglish  newspapers,  and  into  as  many  of  the  foreign 
one  as  the  long  arms  of  gold  could  reach.  For  this  purpoje  he  gladly 
accepted  the  pecuniaiy  aid  of  Craig-gUlian. 

Having  now  done  all  that  was  possible,  Macalbiu  waited  the  event 
with  placid  resignation — a  virtue  which  for  the  next  ten  days  he 
found  by  no  means  difficult ;  for  Monimia,  seated  at  the  chimney-cor- 
ner of  Craig-gillian's  parlour,  at  each  returning  evening  rewarded  with 
hereoflest  smile  the  sedentary  toil,  or  active  employments  of  a  busy,  and 
therefore  cheerful  day.  Though  Monimia  was  to  him  at  all  times  an  ob- 
ject of  supreme  delight,  when  seen  in  wider  circles,  a  sense  of  their  con- 
trasted fortunes  of  what  he  u»«,  and  what,  but  for  hifflove,  she  might, 
be,  created  a  vague  feeling  of  regret  for  the  very  success  which  fonn- 
ed  his  felicity.  This  feeling  might  not  be  quite  reasonable,  but  it 
was  neither  unnatural  nor  imgenerous.  In  Craig-gillian's  temporary 
home,  however,  there  was  no  place  for  factitious  distinctions — no 
leisure,  for  annoying  recollections.  In  the  mixed  parties  in  which 
Norman  had  lately  seen  her,  she  seemed  cold>— estranged— indifferent 
though  gay — and  animated  more  by  the  force  of  her  own  active  mind, 
than  the  interest  she  felt  or  could  feel,  in  the  persons  and  scenes  around 
her;  dischaiging  the  duties  and  courtesies  of  life  with  strict  and 
graceful  observance  of  time,'*place,  and  person,  but  seldom  stepping 
beyond  ihom.  But  to  the  little  domestic  parties  of  those  fleeting  and 
long-remembered  evenings,  she  brought  all  her  heart  and  high-toned 
afiections ;  an  enthusiasm  perpetually  /e//,  but  seldom  seen,  oflen  be- 
trayed, but  never  exhibited — so  strong  a  wish  to  animate  the  bliss  she 
shared — so  much  of  that  touching  and  evanescent  dutrm  with  which 
the  desire  of  pleasing,  when  she  loves  unconsciously,  inspires  the  duc- 
tile imagination  of  a  cultivated  woman — ^that  Macalbin  again  in  rap- 
ture, saw,  felt,  the  lovely  naivej  bewitching  Mominia  of  Eleenalin, 
prized-  so  for  beyond  tlie  elegant  and  apparently  indifferent  Mrs. 
Montague,  who  formed  the  attraction  and  grace  of  Lord  Glanville's 
circle. 

"  Monimia,"  said  Flora,  one  evening,  before  the  gentlemen  had 
joined  them,  "  if  you  were  not  the  most  magnanimously  honest  of  all 
young  ladies,  I  would  think  you  a  little  bit  of  a  hypocrite." 

"  A  hypocrite! — I  a  hypocrite? — and  why  so  I — you  astonish  me." 

"  I'm  sure  I  would  give  any  body  nine  guesses,  who  sees  you  jn 

the  frigid  zone  of  these  long,  Urge,  and  lofly  rooms  you  are  forced  to 

frequent  in  town,  before  they  found  out  what  a  warm,  quick-beating 

little  heart  lurks  here." 

"  Is  that  my  hypocrisy? — No,  no,  Finnagalla,  those  who  have  hearts 
—•and  many  fashionabU»  have  hearts,  or  at  least  fragments  of  them— 
will  easily  find  out  mine,  provided  they  are  interested  in  the  discoveiy. 
I  forgive  them  and  myself  for  having  no  heart  for  heartless  occasions. 
After  all,  few  people  want  hearts ;  but  there  is  indeed  o  miserable 
deficiency  in  the  world  and  out  of  it,  of  that  principled  goodness 
which  stamps  on  the  glowing  impulse  of  the  heart  stability  and  valne." 
Flora  seemed  occupied  with  her  own  reflections.  On  the  discoveiy 
of  Norman's  family,  she  had  indulged  the  most  extravagant  hopes  and 
the  wildest  joy.  "  Fortune— great  fortune,  no  doubt — a  fother  so 
proud,  and  so  happy  to  acknowledge  sudi  a  son — ^perhaps  a  Macalbin 
—but  at  all  events  amiable — Norman's  fiuher  cannot  be  otherwise." 
"  Why  Flora  ?"  said  Hector,  smUing  at  the  unresisted  enthusiasm  of  a 
mind  still  fresh  and  artless,  and  unreproved  of  chilhng  experience. 

"  Is  he  not  Norman's  father  T  The  simple  question !  Loid  GlanviUe 
could  then,  I  presume  urge,  no  objection — that  soft  tie  was  formed 
when  no  relation  thought  of  her :  Not  quite  ratified,  I  grant  you. 
When  this  rich,  good  father  is  found,  they  will  many  in  the  first  place 
— ^bribe  Gordon  with  any  money  to  sell  Glen-Albin — at  any  rate,  they 
can  fix  in  Eleenalin.  This  in  summer,  Edinburgh  in  winter,  and  a 
good  new  rood  opened  to  Glen-gillian.     We  shall  all  be  so  happy." 

**  SofUy,  my  Fingallo,"  said  Hector,  "  we  must  really  have  a  little 
check-string  fixed  to  your  foncy.  It  is  but  too  probable  that  the 
father  of  our  friend  no  longer  survives.  The  fortunes  he  might  pos- 
sess will  of  course  have  passed  to  relatives  from  whom  it  may  neither 
be  very  easy,  nor  very  gracious  to  reclaim  them." 

"  Tou  could  remedy  all  that,"  said  Flora.  In  her  eyes,  Craig-gillian 
was  all-powerful — by  for  the  greatest,  as  well  as  the  best  and  most 
beloved  of  men.  In  the  country  where  all  her  notions  of  power  had 
been  formed.  Sir  Archibald  Gordon  was  a  great  proprietor,  hot  a  man 
of  small  influence — according  to  the  calculations  of  Flora — he  had 
few  tenants,  and  no  friends — Craig-gillian  reigned  in  every  heart — 
no  wish  was  formed  that^he  could  not  gratify — no  project  that  he  could 
not  accomplish — ^he  was  the  law  and  the  project :  end  this  (^raig-gil- 
lian,  so  loved,  and  therefore  so  powerful,  was  her*8.  *'  You  can  easily 
remedy  all  that  for  us,"  said  she,  with  implicit  and  happy  confidence, 
and  regarding  her  flmciful  arrangement  as  a  fixed  thing. 

"  I  have  no  interest  in  destroying  your  belief  of  my  infiiUibility/' 
replied  Craig-gillian,  smilmg  at  that  perfect  dependence  on  his  pow- 
en  and  talents  that  so  singularly  contrasted  with  her  acuteness  of  ob- 
servation. "  At  least  3rou  may  believe  that  no  efibrt  shall  ever  be 
wanting  on  my  part  for  our  Macalbin  and  his  Monimia*" 

"  Ah !  well  now,  I  knew  that,"  said  Flora,  in  her  vdoeof  eareasing 
entreaty.  "  Then  should  this  foil,  or  not  ripen  aa  wa  wish,  join  forces 
with  001% 
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**  Ct,ym  me  p^  \Mk  n  ib»  ebmpl&t  k£  9nm.  TImb  !*»  offs 
dkteming  it  siler  to  tfy  than  ratici.** 

It  WM  thie  ohepteff  ttiac  engaged  the  fttntian  of  Fliim  whAi  Mo- 
■fimk  repelled  the  charge  of  bypocnsjr.  lii  a  fcw  days  ihe  moatleanre 
Irriaad ;  Monimia  wouM  piobahly  toaD  follow ;  and  m  the  maaatiiM 
fhe  interooune  of  the  lovers  muaC  be  eoapended. 

Maealbin  knew  that  hie  preaent  joyova  eTfloiqga  oanld  not  endlDe 
ftn«ver--kn0w  and  fUlilp-ao  did  Monimia;  but  Flora  tpoke  as  w«ll 
as  felt.  Starting  from  her  reTarie,  she  eielaimed,  *<  Monimia.  place 
fDor  Aet  on  the  ftnder,  as  we  do  in  a  friend's  hoMe!"  She  was 
tnawersd  hj  milmg  obedience;-  and  giving  the  fiie  a  rouing  stir, 
nrafihig  the  oandles  that  burnt  on  the  chimney-pieoe^  sweeping  np 
tfie  hearth,  and  drawing  iirwaid  the  empty  chaim  of  Norman  and 
Craig-gillinn,  and  imiking  round  the  oheerlnl  hearth  a  eiirle  m  imt' 
row  aad  warm  as  pomiUe,  she  sat  down  with  an  air  of  mtis&etion, 
■Dd  a  fiiee  of  bnsiness. 

«Now,  Monimia,  for  plans  and  prqjeelB:  Yon  know  we  have  still 
a  few  minmss,  and  but  a  very  fow  days.  Speak,  for  1  am  eontent  to 
liiten,  though  I  have  mu^  to  say  of  men  atnd  measures,  yon  sh^  not 
want  the  aid  oCmalrmdy  oonnsel." 

«  And  what  shaH  I  say,  FlomT 

«  Ssy— why  say—'  No,  the  lady  shall  not  wear  ont  Ae  few  linger* 
ing  yearn  Heav«n  may  spare  her  to  us,  in  cold,  widiering  soKtnde: 
nsv  shall  Maealhin  fight  his  way  through  the  world  and  lhi»  French, 
with  the  chanee  of  some  ugly  scats,  if  not  wotm.  and  the  certainty  of 
■othing  more  useful  or  embelHshing  than  a  shabby  singie  epaulef  " 

«*  And  count  you  as  nothing  the  tried  merit,  the  honour,  the  eminge, 
uutt  won  that  epaulet,  and  deserved  more— wouU  Flora  reply,"  said 
Msoimia,  smihttg— J"  never  to  be  discovered  in  the  solitude  of 
Bronu" 

-Though  eiisting  there,"  cried  Ftoia  eageriy,  «  Ah,  dieie,  my  dear, 
I  haive  yeu  T' 

*«£(*n/,  perhaps,**  replied  Monhnia,  smiling— ^  Ifte  the  good  qndi- 
lies  you  discover  in  persons  who  have  no  visible  excellence.  Unfor- 
tunately we  cannot  find  out  bienl  fine  qualities,  nor  speD-boond  talents. 
Act,  that  I  may  know  you.'* 

Ffom  k»ked  very  gmve.  "Then  yon  wish  Norman  to  prosecute 
this  perilous  profession  ?*' 

'*  That  he  moM  decide— I  cannot,  wffl  not  my,  that  I  riiaU  be  indif: 
femnt  to  his  decisien.  Oh,  my  dear  iriend,  you  ought  to  strengthen, 
do  not  enfeeble  my  mind,  tAnmdy  seduced  by  iti  own  tendememr 

"J*>^  i«  my  own  Monimia  r  said  Ftera,  embracing  her;  "  I  think 
I  know  how  he  will  decide ;  how,  if  he  loves,  cooU  he  do  otfierwise! 
2^.*^»**°"™*^  "  "*»  «|o««wn.  You  must  rmpect  die  opinion  of 
Craig-gittian— not  the  son,  bnt  the  fiMbeP— the  junior.  I  am  afraid,  has 
a  btde  lurking  ambiUon.  I  can  pardon  it  in  a  man,  but  never,  never 
m  you,  Monimia !  Oi  this  point  ray  opinion  is  that  of  my  fothei^in- 
k»i  you  amy  smile,  Monimia— but,  ah !  could  you  now  drive  poor 
Nonnam  frwn  hope  and  home,  without  mercy  t" 

••In  wisdom,  and  in  mercy,  not  /  but  duty  woidd  send  him,  not 

forns  hope,  Heaven  forbid !  but  from  home,  my  dear  Flora.    I  have 

heasd  the  lady  say— now  this  is  authority  agamst  auAoiity-^  The 

tone  apinoaches  when  Ke  must  join  his  fi^Uow-men,  measore  hfanself 

wijhAem.  and  learn  the  ground  he  occupies— struggle  for  distmctwn 

--•"•nwable  pre^nunence;  and,  in  this  invigorating  exercise,  esta- 

TT  ^  "^^  •*  *«  superioriiy  we  daim  for  hhn,  or  sink  to  his  natn- 
ml  level.' " 

"That  is,  prove  himaelf  the  fiill  head  above  every  body  efce,-  said 
Flm«,  in  a  pomting  mne ;  -which  none  that  sees  hhn  can  doubL  Now, 
Monimia,  is  there  not  a  little,  a  yery  little  pride  here?— who  Aat 
Knows  Norman  can  doubt  of  his  natural  superiorityf 

-Ihope  that  en  such  a  subject  we  riiall  never  be  v^ifhoDt  pride- 
great  pride— 'afieetion's  triumph' — ^you,  and  die  kdy.  and—" 

-And  yourseir  mid  Flora,  slily  finishing  the  broken  sentence^ 

liJ^'SJ?  ■'  ^■^*'  ^  ^*™  **  ^**^"'  '^"K**  J  "«*  so  happy  too." 
afce  foMed  her  arms  on  her  bosom,  and  u^osted  herself  with  an  air 
of  quiet  satisfoction. 

"9^.7^^  ^"^  *^  Macalbin  should  feel  that  your  friend  should 
inspire,  that  boyish,  fentestic,  puling  passion,  which  grasps  at  fleetios 
•lOcyment,  mocking  the  good  which  wisdom  bosoms  ever !"  cried  Mo- 
■iBua,  warni^;  -the  fiireiretching,  sober,  certain  happinem  which 
fame  must  bring  us,  if  we  deserve  it,  and  which  hcpe  already  bestows. 
*it  were  penaKtod  me  to  Kve  with  the  bdy,  I  have  no  preatnt  wish 
mcoomplished  but  this,  vrhich  I  must  ever  earnestly  deiiro,  for  her 
•Bke  and  my  own."  ' 

-fa  it  then  pomible,  Monimia!— but  why  should  I  ask  f  Ton  would 
■«^  fear  that  dull  round  the  Jfoie  people  describe  vrith  such  horw 
'"^-^^morrow— and  every  morrow  like  its  suUen  brodier,  yesterday.'" 
,  "*^y  "»*»  FU»»;  fer  *«»  willen  yesterday  would  to  me  be  niost 
■^IJp^nt  m  the  home  whither  my  heart,  and,  I  trust,  my  duty,  wiU 
IT*  -!L!!!?  "^  *  ^***''  ""  '  ^^'^^  "  beloved,  all  I  value  is  prized 
ir«!„T!r**T"v*'^/**'™^  *^****  "^  *™q»"  pleasures;  andaHen. 

^^  -^l   ^  ^P*  *^"*,  '•'*"•*'•  *^  P"'"^^  oft«  fenewed,  of 
•  yMbnghter  day  to  me  and  mine,  and  those  we  love.    Flora,  I  have 

«^y  revealed  my  wish  on  this  point,  although  I  know  it  to  be 

fcll^«'!!fc^**^;,.^*'™^^^^«'«*"  no*  "«««*  with  us  to 

Ami  Ik*    -"     i--       v^     yo«  approach— each  of  more  real  worfli 
«  Jrvr!,^r?,    ^"y'  "^"^  y^  Witt  witnets  this  season  r 
^My  uncle/'  mi  Mo«uim*w.  p^^^^^XT^^ 


wbifa  t^  ahnost  commaad  n^  smyr 
••Oh,  dian,  my  Aaaiesl  Mwawia  K'  nptiad  flora,  faaroyM^Mihyaig 

wMi  eamasioesB,  -Goumge  ai  mm    tidl  Lord  Olanmtti^  ^  Tm 

the  lard  ofift<y    bat  dien^i  my  hasband.'" 
The  eteqaent  blood  ■nwHiiil  iio  Manimia's  dmak.    Shoi 

and  Fbm,  «nriui«  she  h«i 

tamed  to  Bmnt 

-  Flora,  B^  dear  rimn,  yon  giva  me  pain!  Wfa^  apttk  of  nhnt 
most  not  at  tfiis  dm>  ba  even  thwighi  ont  Tail  nae  ai  aioe,.flD  yo«r 
hetioai'.  -eankt  yon  haaa  foil  for Cmifrgaiian  What  you  now  fasi. had 
he,  through  life,  hasp  a  msaa  goad  patrimdiial  granaaf  weU-faasD, 
aad  smnntially  w^-hMd,  and  wortfay,  and  lespeeiable^  as  in  all  cir^ 
cumstuieea  'Ua  ihAiar's son^  mnst  have  been!  Cbdd  yaai  harna felt 
dwt  dianUying  esteem,  that  paood  afiactian  for  the  , 
Kan,  whiah  now  ennohlaa  the  wife  of  Biioor  Hcetor  Mflsuar 

Floia^ 
pride  which 

sistenoyof] „  . 

Cmig-gttlisBi  enteied,  end,  with  a  vary  grava,  though 
aftctionate  manner,  dfew  his  chair  between  the  finr  fti6nd%anl  pao- 
dncing  a  large  paohec,  said,  "Thia  from  the  vrai  sflka ;  Haaft  ba  tso 
proud,  Flom,  if,  instead  of  a  quiet  &rmer*8  wiiei,  yau  aie  aoddeoly 
tmnsfoimed  tote  the  kidy  of  a  asknal." 

-  Pjwaaatad  y— ^thot  soiieimtiop!    Ah,  *en,  CMg^giHian, 
ean  I  help  being  pioad — ln|vy !    Bat  my  dearfortsar  aari 
garetS — tnuat  wa,  then,  leave  <ham    leave  GleoisiUianr' 

She  leaned  her  head  OD  hit  shonlder,  and  hid  the  leniy  tam,whi^ 
claimed  Jtssewceasmnohin  joyasregrel  Innkingiihathaliwi<ifii1 
permnificatian  of  an  April  day  glastning  in  brighinam  thieai^  a  s^ 
short  shower. 

A  few  weeks  after  his  marriage,  Monro  had  written  ftr  Hharty  lo 
resign.  His  Bequest  had  neither  been  wftned  nor  grantei*-^  clerk 
had  merely  acknowledged,  in  Ae  launimaiy  form,  that  his  Um^  had 
been  received ;  and,  as  he  dumed  no  fevoufaUe  tannsof  Maigj 
he  concluded  that  Ae  tAir  was  as  good  aa  finiahed.    la  the 


^  ooaatenanoe  was  already  iUuminated  vritti^that  hie|nB 

Wch  proved,  if  am  the  felbcy  of  her  thaoiy,  al  laaat  Iha  IB 

ofhat  reaaoaiag.    KetiMr  proof  had  been  vomaing,  tei 

hand.    Cmia-aiilisn  entarod.  snd.  with  a  varr  ciava.  tiu 


while,  a  general  ofllieer,of  wryMgfa  rsnk  and  interest,  and  atiUhi^er 
merit,  under  whom  he  had  served  in  the  Maiatta  war,  bad  haanmast 
earnestly  recommending  him  for  promotien— re|a<'a iintiag  his  fetmer 
aervices,and  that  skill  in  languages  wlucii  had  rsadered  himaa  peco- 
liatly  useful  hi  India.  Ilw  applicalion  vtaa  saecomAJ;  aad  Ctaig- 
gillian,  though  many  discordant  fedingi  tamed  his  eoniltatiao,  ooold 
not  remain  inaensihie  to  w  hoaowable  a  testimnny  off  eateam  In  hii 
officer,  and  oonMenee  In  his  seireroig& 

Like  his  daughter-in-law,  the  fint  impulse  of  eM  Cmi^^llimk  was 
an  ahnost  overweemng  pride  fat  the  saeoem  wMch  dadaredtha  merit 


of  his  son;  but  Mi  feeUngs  of  raptaro  M^  mora  quickly.    Ha  sdll 
spoke  vrith  natural  triumph  of  ••Colonel  Hector^'  to  his  iwiiglilNium, 


and  teoanti,  and  people;  but  a  eendadiag sigh  hespaka 
of  ibeling,  smothered  and  painfhl. 

Then  could  be  no  doubt  that  tiie  regiment  to  whidi _ 

appointed,  was  destined  for  India ;  and  he  long  stroggiad  hatu  asn  a 
desire  for  the  society  of  Ins  wife,  and  hiafeafs  forherheal^aadocm- 
fiirt  amid  aU  die  chances  of  war  and  dimate.  9ut  en  thia  paint  da 
resolution  of  Ffora  vras  invariahlB.  Old  Crai^gillian's  wanaeat  sanc- 
tion approved  her  fixed  pminae ;  and  Hector  aoqaieaead. 

The  time  now  approached  when  it  was  necessary  that  ha  ahaaid 
go  to  I/mdott,  and  when  Monimia  mast  of  coutae  rotum  to  Aa  lodge. 
Flom  had  rapidly  formed  and  dismissed  many  schemea  af  Naiamn 
joining  the  regiment  of  Hector,  and  Monimia  as  his  wife  aoesmpsny- 
mg  them  abroad:  her  fftsn  dro  hicladed  Hugh  and  Limih    Miry 
Fitzoonnal  being  lefi  as  a  legacy  between  Glen-gUlian  and  Blaeaalin. 
It  was  not  neceasary  that  Craig-gflHan  should  repreeent  tha  wiMncm 
of  her  ftncies  on  dds  occasion.    She  felt  tfie  hnpearihility  of  Nenaan 
leaving  Europe  in  the  very  crisis  of  his  fortune,  at  a  tine  when  Lady 
Augusta  had  suggested  the  {iiq;iropriety  of  imposing  the  slighteBi  fetter 
on  his  condition,  and  recanunended  that  he  should  remain  as  he  was, 
a  volunteer  edtHer ;  though  General  — —  oflfered  to  solieit  for  him  the 
firit  vacant  oommimion  that  occurred  in  his  own  reghnent ;  mad  Gnkjnd 
Grant  spontaneously  oflered  to  use  all  his  infinence  for  the  sane  pur- 
pose — a  generosity  he  seldom  showed  to  any  young  maih    Thia  ^praa 
in  efibct  a  promise ;  but  Macalbhi,  to  whom  her  wishes  had  Ihefiaree 
of  commands,  requested  to  romain  attached  to  this  legimeul  at  heina^  or 
to  follow  it  abroad,  a  devoted  and  feidiful  volunteer. 

EDs  improved  circumstances  now  enabled  hmi  to  follow  this  plan 
without  fear  of  consequences;  for  his  salary  was  equal  to  his  persomal 
expenses,  and  the  naoow  establishment  of  Eleenalm.  Lady  Anguata 
had  indeed  returned  twenty-five  of  the  fifty  pounds  he  had  alrondy 
sent  home ;  but,  wilh  that  noUe  confidence  it  was  the  prida  of  IVar- 
man  to  jnstHy,  die  bad  amured  hhn  that  ihe  wodd  fed  no  actnpie  in 
receiving  the  few  indulgences  nacoiaaiy  to  her  age,  and  to  her  vene- 
raUe  friend,,  from  his  industry. 

••  Tes,  my  beloved  MacalUn,"  eaid  die,  in  one  of  her  lettets^  *•  I 
the  bread  which  honourable  Industry  has  earned,  and  filial  piety 

atowed,  not  with  thankfulnem  mero^,  but  witfi  pride  and  joy.  Bfe 

while,  I  do  not  neglect  our  afihira.  Craig-gillian  has  great  hopes  from 
poor  MacdoiiaId*8  activity  and  enterpriong  temper,  and  I  have  dl  earn* 
fidence  in  his  probity :  though  We  may  never  be  rich,  we  w9  not  be 
destitute  when  time,  in  its  golden  round,  brings  us  all  together." 

TiS  now,  he  bad  often  &Qied  h^ntetf  even  the  slenderest  indul- 
gtnoe^  thuboMWahiTo  tonettDSf  t9h«tl9iroq  'ftoiieterineAvd^ 
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bat  ivlien  this  rigorous  mtem  of  self-denial  was  no  longer  necessary, 
bv  gtttdttsQjr  Mitixed,  ton  often  aflbrdiid  UnMlf  fhe  tovcitted.  ^Imne, 
and  this  generally  bounded  bis  desires. 

At  lengtb,  the  day  of  seperatiDn  atrived.  Loid  GnanriHe,  wearied 
of  Ireland,  announced  his  intention  of  retamin^  to  England,  as  Par- 
liament Was  immediately  to  meet,  and  the  bosineas  of  the  nation  could 
not  proceed  without  his  intervention.  Cratg-giOian*s  tegiment  im- 
posed on  him  an  eqtnlly  imperious  necessity.  In  the  same  hour, 
therefore,  Monimla  set  offibr  QlanTille  Lodge,  which  ^e  was  to  qnit 
next  day,  and  Hector  and  Flora  for  Dublin---eac!i  friend  suppressing 
htf  own  feelings,  and  bestowing  that  consolation  on  others  he  trsnted 
ftr  hiroselC  and  all  exchanging  th^  promise*  of  faithfid  correspondence, 
which  ^lora  rigotously  exacted,  and  agreeing,  Ivhereverfcrtone  might 
throw  them,  to  connder  Lndy  Augusta  as  a  zidlyfa^g  point,  and  EleeBa- 
lin  as  head'quarters. 

Macalbin  and  his  constant  Hugh  inTolnntarily  drew  closer  together 
as  the  cfhanes  they  porsued  with  their  eyes  gradually  disappeared. 

"  God  bless  them,  go  where  they  will,  and  stad  ns  dto  meet  again 
in  his  own  good  time !    Amen.** 

Sudi  was  the  prayer  of  the  piper,  and  Nnrman^s  heart  repeated  the 

He  was  now  alon»— fttown  npon  his  own  resources — qimrtered 
through  a  long  and  severe  winter  in  an  Irish  market-town,  convulsed 
with  the  most  unhappy  spirit  of  par^ — where  the  regiment  was  re- 
gaidod  by  the  nunieroiu  caste  with  mingled  jealosury  and  hatred ;  by 
the  toytd  casie  as  a  sort  of  body-guard,  which  gave  sectirity  to  former 
aggressions,  and  impunity  to  all  the  fanolence  of  ofli6B.  He  indeed 
escaped  many  of  &e  pains  and  pemddes  annexed  to  snch  a  residence, 
by  observing  tiiat  strict  neutrality  which  was  not  more,  in  his  case,  the 
dictate  of  prudence  ihan  the  indulgence  of  Inclination.  A  Scottish 
Highlander  cannot,  however,  live  *'  without  the  iMde**  iii  Ireland,  with- 
out feeling  that  he  is  among  a  kindred  peopled— 4he  same  as  lifs  native 
race— in  heart,  and  soul,  and  imagination.  Modified  by  isSight  differ- 
ences in  some  points,  and  warped  and  changed  by  uiifbrtunate  cnrcum- 
stances,  as  the  Irish  have  been,  they  are  stiM  fbit  to  be  essentiaUy  one 
with  the  Gael.  During  a  long  residence,  Norman  found  no  time  to 
investigate  whether  St.  Patrick  had  stepped  fiom  Carrickforgus  to  the 
port  which  bears  his  name,  and  peopled  aH  doolland  in  one  morning 
with  his  own  hands— or  whether,  according  to  the  equally  rational 
theory  of  zealous  Caledonians,  the  Emeralo  Isle  was  peopled  ilom 
the  bleak  North*  He  was  wisely  contented  to  foel  himseU*  of  home 
in  Ireland. 

The  winter  wore  on — Norman  indtdglng  that  hope  of  better  times 
which  is  common  to  all  men,  and  in  the  mean  time  making  the  most 
of  the  present  moment,  which  unhappily  is  not  so  common.  Though 
repeated  advertisementi  brought  no  intelligence,  he  was  cheered  with 
frequent  letters  from  England  and  Sicotland ;  and  the  month  of  January 
Ixought  another  comfort,  for  Drunusond  returned  with  his  wifk  and 
Colonel  Grant. 

Drummond,  indeed,  returned  with  tl^e  bitter  temper  he  usually 
brought  from  London — for  he  had  again  been  disappoihted  in  &e  long- 
expected,  and,  as  he  thought,  hard-earned  nu^oritjf:  he  afl^Cted  to 
treat  the  matter  with  caroless  lightness,  and  with  strangers  he  suc- 
ceeded ;  but  a  half-word  from  Norman  was  sufficient  to  betray  the 
genuine  tone  of  his  spirit,  and  draw  ibrth  a  Hrade  of  invective  against 
his  real  or  imaginary  rivals. 

"I  did  hope  to  see  you  ms^or  at  this  time^**  said  Macalbin,  sympa- 
thi^ng  warmly  in  his  disappointment 

"  Did  you  r  replied  Drummond,  with  a  bitter  sndle ;  **  P1^,  fljmple- 
ton!  what  comparison  between  me«nd  the  seccmd  son  of  a  tailor?  I 
must  stand  by  a  little.  Has  not  our  hero'^s  fiitl^er  made  such  a  fortune, 
and  built  such  an  immense  castle  of  clouts  with  his  kuih-monetf  and 
crus^-money  f  I  dislike  all  the  nouvecnix  richer,  head,  t^,  and  mid- 
riff; but  my  feeling  amounts  to  absofute  abhorrence  of  that  despicable, 
nondeecript  political  fry  which  overrun  our  ro^  and  loyal  boroughs 
— «  class  of  reptiles  that,  without  the  honour  of  gentlemen,  the  probity 
of  tradesmen,  or  the  honesty  and  courage  of  downri^^t  highway  knaves, 
&tten  to  bloatedness  on  the  grossest  corruptions  that  shame  this  great 
empire.  Vile  slaves !  the  meanest  tools  of  the  basest  purposes — 
touched  with  loathing,  and  turning  away,  even  ^  those  who  are 
forced  to  employ  &em— dabbling  in  that  ^ulent  political  sink  which 
ofibnds  those  who  escape  its  contaminating  touch,  ^  the  noisome 
effluvia  of  that  *cream  aM  mantle'  where  the  spawn  df  oorruption  is 
quickened  into  loathsome  life  by  the  vivifyuqg  beaina  of  ministerial 
fovour." 

**  Softly,  dear  Drummond  T  said  Norman  i  "Is  not  your  philippic 
rather  too, general?*' 

**  General  let  it  be— t  include^a  large  clatt.  For  politicians  of  the 
higher  orders  I  make  evt^  allowance :  those  whom  principle,  how- 
ever mistaken,  exalts,  axid  passion  and  ambition  excuses;  but  words 
oannot  express  the  energy  of  my  di^fust  at  those  cold-blooded  prosti- 
tutes to  existing  power,  to  whom,  all  are  alike  welcome  who  come 
with  the  same  price— who  *are  yours  ana  mine,  and  Have  been  skves 
to  thousands.' " 

**  I  proCest  you  speak  as  feeHngly  as  if  some  of  (hose  worshipful 
tailor-mayors  had  opposed  your  being  made  one  of  his  m^eUbfn  fidth- 
iiil  Commons." 

''I  speak  feelingly,  because  I  have  seen  and  studied  this  s^rt  of 
animal^-becauae  I  have  lived  in  ^enes  that  inspired  me  with  an  in- 
tolerable sentfment  dUguai  of  baseness  too  £w  in  OOntompI^  too 
d^^picaUa  iS^  hatred*" 


*'And  because    because—**  said  Norman,  archly. 

*  Ay,  because— because,"  replied  Drummond,  hslf-laughing ;  **  And 
vvfay  not!  Was  it  not  enough  that  ihcy  had  the  militia  and  die'  ma- 
rines for  these  gentry,  that  they  must  thrust  them  on  us— over  us, 
forsooth  r 

"  Oh  ho,  Mr.  Leveller ! — ^like  aH  your  brethren,  you  would  level 
downwards — lower  every  thing,  but  raise  nofliing  V* 

**  Neither  one  nor  the  other.  I  am  of  the  old  court— give  me  power 
enough  to  compass  my  purposes — for  I  dread  and  hate  corrupt  and 
corrupting  influence.  Tou  know  nothing  of  these  people.  In  this 
country  we  have,  to  be  sure,  the  excluding  Zoytz^-«nd  at  every  turn 
the  existence  of  an  odious  compact  glares  upon  us.  But  here  the  poll* 
tical  scavengers  are  open,  bold-foced  scoundrels ;  now  in  Great  Britain 
we  have  them  *yea  rorsooth  knaves,'  who  go  to  church,  and  pretend 
to  conscience— who  try  to  identify  themselves  with  the  men  to  whom 
their  abjectness  ministers,  smI  think  the  whole  strength  of  government 
bound  to  resent  the  petty  quarrel  they  have  with  those  who  see  their 
besenesB  without  pretending  to  have  their  eyes  shut  Like  the  priests 
of  ftfrmer  times,  who  called  on  Heaven  to  avenge  them  on  those  whose 
temerity  exposed  their  pious  frauds,  and  held  them  up  to  detection  and 
ridicule." 

"  In  short,  now,  you  are  not  miyor." 

**  Briefly,  I  am  not  major :  it  seems  the  thing  was  impossible— my 
fttfaer  Coidd  not  *  strengthen  the  afl&irB  of  government,' so  government 
could  not  at  this  time,  I  presume,  aClbrd  to  adorn  my  shoulders.— 
Tlie  fact  is,  they  are,  I  believe,  half-worried  with  those  sharks.  So^ 
patience." 

Very  few  days  passed,  however,  before  Dfummond  forgot  his  mor- 
tification and  its  source,  and  thought  more  of  the  quarrels  of  the  rival 
roses  and  ^amrocks — ^the  £ngli8h  and  Irish  ladies  in  the  town — ^than 
of  all  the  majors,  and  aldennen,  and  agents  between  Land's-End  and 
John  O'Groats,  Cape  Clear  and  Giant's  Causey.  But,  besides  the  ri- 
valry of  these  ladies,  he  had  another  favourite  amusement  in  the  ma- 
trimonial squables  of  Plat  and  Mrs.  Leary — the  latter  appealing  in  aQ 
disputed  cases  to  Mrs.  Drummond,  and  the  former  to  Macalbin  or  him- 
self;  judgment  never  failed  to  go  against  poor  Paddy,  though  Norman 
had  sometimes  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  the  lady  was  as  much  in  the 
wrong.  These  contests  were  rather  on  points  of  honour  than  of  righ^ 
and  each  party  seemed  to  chum  the  privilege  of  complaint,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  of  joining  with  the  oflbnder  in  a  warm  defence,  if  the 
judge  appoued  at  all  disposed  to  severity. 

"  Sure,  there  was  not  an  honester  man  than  Pat  Leary  in  his  honour's 
company,  or  a  better  husbond — though  forgetting  himself  betimes.** 

**  And,  och !  don't  say  one  word,  your  honour,  of  little  Dora — I  never 
deserved  the  likes  of  her,  and  that's  the  truth." 

*'  Blockhead  T'  would  Drummond  cry;  *'  Did  you  not  come  here  to 
complain  of  her  f 

"  Troth,  and  I  did — but  a  prettier  cratur,  barring  her  warm  word- 
did  you  but  see  her  yesterday,  dressed  out  to  the  life,  as  fine  as  my 
lady  lieutenant,  in  an  ould  cast  gown  of  the  lady's,  as  good  as  new-^ 
fiiim,  its  a  shame  to  see  her  any  other  than  a  sergeant's  lady,  at  kute^ 
the  night  before  the  morTOW." 

^  Is  it  so  ? — well,  march  ofl^  and  let'me  hear  no  more  complahits,'^ 
said  Drummond,  laughing  at  his  shrewdness.  ''  What  think  ye  of  such 
a  candidate  for  the  dignity  of  the  halberd,  Mr.  Macalbm  f 

Norman  loved  Leary  better  than  many  a  better  man;  but  he  could 
not,  on  the  present  occasion,  say  much  in  his  fayour — ^he  only  shook 
his  head— and  Leary's  conscience  sent  the  blood  to  his  face. 

"  I  hope,  Leaiy,"  said  Captain  Drummond,  "  you  have  not  foigot 
your  vow,  to  make  the  teeth  check  the  tongue.  After  all,  Macalbin, 
acooiding  to  Pkley's  definition,  Leary  is  no  liar;  for  nobody  expects 
to  hear  me  truth  from  him." 

Leary  was  become  more  sensitive  on  this  point  within  the  last  four 
months;  he  again  reddened,  and  cast  a  stealing  glance  at  Norman. 

"  I  must  do  Leary  the  justice  to  say,  that  I  cannot  impute  to  him 
even  the  shadow  of  any  impropriety  of  this  degrading  sort." 

**  Indeed !"  cried  Drummond. 

"Then,  God  bless  you,  and  surely  he  willr— for  that  is  true  jantle- 
man's  spirit  spoke  there— now,  say  of  mc  what  you  wiU,  I  deserve  it 
aO^  on  the  other  score,  though — ^but  I'll  not  say  it — ^the  piper  misled 
me  as  much  as  t  did  him— or  his  pipe,  at  taste." 

Leary  withdrew,  again  exclaiming — ^"The  pipe  it  wss,  and  no 
other  soul,  sure.'* 

Macatbin  (bought  Mrs.  I«eary  was  disposed  to  overlook  faults  of 
greaf  magnitude,  while  she  took  fire  at  very  trifling  matters;  for  in- 
stance, the  almost  daily  visits  which  Leary  paid  to  a  neighbouring 
alehouse,  though  they  made  terrible  havoc  among  the  tenpennies  Dora 
earned  by  her  talent  for  *<  smoothing  fine  linen,"  vi^re  never  resented ; 
though  repeated  complaints  were  lodged  for  the  crime  of  speaking  to 
a  man  from  Fitzconnal's  town,  whose  wife  had  somehow  affronted 
her.  Norman  had  not  minded  these  deviations  much,  till  Hugh's  fes- 
tive and  social  disposition  betrayed  him  into  a  connexion  with  Leary, 
more  remarkable  for  warmth  than  prudence  or  temperance.  The 
piper  was  generally  grave  and  shy  with  strangers;  but  Leary  had 
contrived  to  gain  his  good-will.  Hugh  had  always  lived  iq  the  bosom 
of  socie^,  and  his  imagination  was  much  more  covleur  de  rose  than 
that  of  the  solitary  roounmin  shepherd,  whose  life  is  spent  in  the  con- 
templation of  awful  and  wild  scenes  of  extended  loneliness;  while  his 
mmd,  from  boyhood  to  old  age,  is  wrapped  in  pensive  musings  on  the 
various  fontastic  combinations  of  the  "  mythology  of  mist."  The 
piper's  tone  of  mind  was  gayer  than  that  of  the  most  of  his  countiy- 
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men;  and  as  he  could  not  obtain  the  company  of  Moome,  or  thoae 
■killed  in  the  visions  and  visionary  genealogies  of  Clan-Albin,  he  na- 
turally indulged  himself  with  the  best  substitute  circumstances  threw 
into  his  way,  namely,  Pat  Leary. 

In  a  suburb  of  the  town,  there  was  a  little  tnack-houae,  kept  by  an 
old  soldier,  (he  sign-board  of  which  exhibited  a  lusty,  ruddy  St  Patrick, 
in  one  hand  grasping  a  bunch  of  shamrock,  while  the  other  was  ex- 
tended with  an  air  of  courteous  welcome,  which  Hugh  and  Leaiy 
could  not  resist;  or,  had  opposition  been  thought  of,  the  distich,  over 
which  stood  the  jolly-looking  saint,  rendered  it  impossible*- 

"yc  sons  of  Erin  step  in  here. 
And  cheer  your  hearts  wUh  Paddy* 9  beer — " 

was  invitation  irresistible. 

"And  sure  we  will — long  life  to  yoa!"  was  the  oft-repeated  excla- 
mation of  Pat;  while  Hugh  tuned  his  pipe,  and  regaled  his  Irish 
friends  with  "  Carolan's  receipt  for  drinking  whiskey,"  which  he  had 
learned  in  the  Highlands  from  a  wandering  harper. 

Very  animated  discussions  took  place  at  these  meetings.  Scotch 
potatoes  against  those  of"  the  land  of  potatoes;"  Highland  mountains 
against  Irish  mountains,  to  which  Hugh  refused  the  name,  asserting 
there  was  not  a  real  Bein  in  the  whole  island ;  the  great  bagpipe 
against  the  Irish  pipe ;  and,  lastly,  Faimtosh  against  Inishone — Pat 
Leary  raising  his  eye-lids  when  he- heard  that  the  Highlanders  fiin- 
cied  themselves  peculiarly  ill  off*  if  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  smug- 
gled Inishone. 

These  cordial  meetings,  through  the  natural  turbulence  of  some  of 
die  company,  and  a  real  desire  for  a  splendid  Jinalet  sometimes  ended 
in  wliat  Leary  termed  "  a  friendly  row."  He  of\en  assured  Norman, 
"  it  was  for  the  mere  fun  of  the  thing."  But,/tai,  or  otherwise,  Nor- 
man felt  himself  obliged  to  interfere,  and  remind  the  piper  "of  those 
he  was  come  of;"  and  this  simple  hint,  eflectually  put  an  end  to  the 
ardent  devotion  paid  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Patrick,  at  least,  on  his  pan. 
Not  so  on  Leary 's;  who,  during  Captain  Drummond's  absence,  hod 
been  twice  lodged  in  iheUack-hde — or,  as  he  quaintly  termed  it,  "  St. 
P&trick's  purgatory,"  on  a  fair  night,  in  consequence  of  a  pitched 
battle  between  the  Bally poreen  boys  and  the  boys  of  O'Shee's  town; 
Leary  regularly  joining  with  the  former. 

It  was  the  recollection  of  those  exploits  that  made  the  blood  now 
mount  into  a  cheek  which  it  seldom  hastily  visited,  when  Drammond 
spoke  of  Leary  as  a  candidate  for  a  seijeantcy. 

In  the  midst  of  all  theiSe  important  events,  Norman  with  desponding 
feelings,  saw  his  ofl-repeated  advertisements  productive  of  nothing  but 
disappointment.  General  — —  had  been  four  months  in  London,  and 
his  inde&tigable  inquiries  among  the  French  noblesse  were  not  more 
successful.  So  many  years  had  elapsed— so  many  changes  had  taken 
place — that  dreadful  explosion  which  scattered  the  glittering  relics  of 
all  that  had  been  gallant  and  honourable  in  France  over  the  face  of 
Europe,  efllaced  the  recollection  of  every  inferior  event.  It  was  like 
searching  for  a  friend  in  the  ruins  of  a  city  swallowed  up  by  an 
•srthquake. 

But  there  was  still  hope.  Father  Ullic  yet  lived,  and  the  exile 
I'itzconnal,  and  probably  the  gentleman  in  Lisbon  to  whom  the  mu- 
tilated fragment  referred. 

The  priest,  and  the  father  of  Maiy  Fitzconnal,  were,  however,  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  Norman;  and  in  the  month  of  April  he  heard 
from  his  patron,  or  friend,  the  general,  that  Don  Ignacio  du  Rocha  had 
gone  to  South  America  with  the  Portuguese  court,  whither  the  letters 
had  followed  him. 

Summer  arrived :  Craig-gillian  was  still  in  EIngland :  Monimia  was 
in  Devonshire  with  Lady  GlanviUe;  and  Norman  and  his  pupils  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  Irish  town,  longing  to  bid  it  adieu. 

No  air  is  so  grateful  to  the  ears  of  a  true-bred  soldier,  as  that  which, 
in  a  fine  morning  in  the  latter  end  of  June,  1808,  cheered  the  mind 
of  Macalbin,  and  transported  Drummond  and  Pat  Leary,  as  the  regi- 
ment in  high  spirits  took  the  route  to  Cork,  under  orders  for  foreign 
service.  The  seat  of  war  is  the  soldier's  home :  Be  it  love  of  glory, 
or  of  vicissitude,  or  that  desire  which  every  man  with  a  gun  in  his 
hand  is  said  to  have  for  shooting  at  something,  or  a  mere  change  of 
quarters,  no  air.is  so  perfectly  delightful,  as  "  The  girl  I  left  behind 
me"  which  a  full  band  now  played,  as  the  military  heroes  of  all  ranks 
flung  round  their  light  passing  aidieus  to  friends  and  sweethearts. 

To  those  who  love  external  nature,  the  fair  fiice  of  creation,  nothing 
can  be  more  pleasing  than  travelling  at  leisure  through  a  fine  and 
original  country,  with  the  eyes,  the  ears,  and  the  purse,  all  kindly  and 
carelessly  open.  A  perpetual  accession  of  new  ideas  and  images,  and 
a  rapid  transition  of  characters  and  scenes,  preserve  the  mind  in  a 
continual  hilarity,  and  dispose  it  to  view  every  object  in  the  most  en- 
gaging attitude. 

Macalbin  and  his  noble  pupils  marched  on  foot  along  with  die  sol- 
diers— ^the  former  in  the  mood  of  enjoyment;  and  the  latter,  wild  with 
the  exuberance  of  youthful  spirits,  called  into  play  by  light  exertion, 
seemed  to  think  it  were  an  easy  leap  to  pluck  fh)m  the  pale-faced 
moon — not  bright  honour,  but  broad  mirth. 

Though  a  close  inspection  of  the  country  they  traversed,  may  be 

somewhat  fatal  to  the  enthusiasm  it  creates  in  inflammable  minds, 

when  viewed  from  afar,  and  through  the  medium  of  its  poetry,  elo- 

inence,  suflerings,  and  crimes,  it  is  well  calculated  to  increase  that 

ood-hwnoured  facility,  and  disposition  to  be  pleased,  which  is  the 

ost  desirable  travelling  companion  on  a  march  of  this  kind,  as  well 


as  on  that  more  important  joiuney,  whidi  too  often  abates  admiretkni, 
without  enlarging  benevolence. 

Leary  deemed  it  incumbent  on  himself  to  show  the  noftoes,  as  ho 
called  them,  when  assuming  his  travdUd  aiAi;  and  every  peasant  they 
met  seemed  to  consider  himself  bound  in  honour  to  answer  his  jokes 
and  blundeiB  with  other  Uundera  and  jokes,  or  by  the  retort-couiteons; 
where  a  Lowland  Scotsman  would  probably  have  sulked,  and  an  Eng- 
lishman challenged  him  to  a  boxing-match.  This  "  reciprocatioii  of 
smartness"  extended  along  the  whole  line  of  march. 

"  I  hope,  friend,  you  don't  intend  to  make  your  lea  of  that  water," 
said  Drummond,  running  to  overtake  his  company,  and  addresnns 
himself  en  passant  to  a  tall,  raw-boned,  swarthy  figure,  who  fifled  a 
tea,->]kettle  with  its  own  lid,  from  a  muddy  pool  before  his  cabii^door, 
in  which  many  ducklings  were  dabbling. 

The  Irishman  heard  that  the  accent  l¥as  foreign,  and  with  great 
nonchahmce  replied — "  Och,  master,  in  this  country,  tiie  thicker  die 
water  the  stronger  the  toy." 

Such  was  the  universal  spirit  of  die  answers  he  received;  ridiade 
was  ever  quickly  seized  and  adroiUy  magnified,  and  what  ooukl  not 
be  excused  or  palliated,  was  skillfully  parried  off. 

On  the  third  day  diey  reached  Cork,  where  troops  were  fitft  oolleet- 
ing  from  all  quarters,  waiting  for  convoy  and  equipments,  prevkms  to 
their  embarkation. 

Who  has  yet  foigotten  the  electric  impulse  which  darted  through 
this  land  of  liberty,  when  the  people  of  Spain,  in  arms  for  freedom, 
first  demanded  the  aid  of  England  ?  Who  has  ceased  to  recollect  the 
ennobling  sympathy  which  united  all  ranks,  all  parties,  in  friendly 
xeal  for  the  success  of  a  brave  people,  who,  disdaining  a  base  compact 
between  regal  imbecility  and  successful  perfidy,  felt  that  they  had  still 
a  country,  rights,  and  character,  to  rescue  firom  as  ibul  an  insult  as 
had  ever  been  ofiered  to  any  nation  7  No  event,  in  the  history  of 
twenty  memorable  years,  was  more  calculated  to  excite  the  enthiH 
siosm  of  youth.  When  Norman  knew  that  his  sword  was  first  to  be 
dravM)  for  Spain,  it  seemed  a  consecrated  weapon.  In  the  fint  strug- 
gles of  that  country,  his  inflamed  fancy  saw  the  genios  of  her  sncient 
chivalry  guiding  the  energies  of  new-bom  freedom.  Spain  seemed 
roused  from  long,  deep  slumber,  "  like  the  strong  man  refreshed  with 
new  wine,"  powerful  in  justice — m  that  lof\y  confidence  which  spuraa 
at  the  calculation  oT  failure — and  terrible  in  the  despair  which,  while 
it  maddens,  invigorates.  To  Macalbin,  it  appeared  base,  dastardly — 
nay,  almost  sacrilegious,  to  doubt  of  the  destinies  of  such  a  people ;  and 
he  loudly  denounced  the  "  craven  scruples"  of  such  of  his  aasociates 
as  added  to  zeal  knowledge. 

He  was,  indeed,  guided  more  by  the  aspirations  of  a  high-toned  and 
romantic  mind,  than  by  political  sagacity  or  railitaiy  skill ;  and  it  was 
not  till  he  followed  the  disastrous  fortunes  of  the  English  retreating 
army,  many  months  aflerwards,  that  he  reflected,  with  astonishment, 
on  die  generous  credulity  which  looked  for  some  miraculous  regene- 
ration of  mind ;  and  expected,  from  a  people  emasculated  by  slavish 
superstitions  of  all  kinds,  and  the  remnants  of  a  court  kneaded  up  in 
bigotry,  and  entrenched  in  doating  forms— the  intelligence,  dedsion, 
and  vigour  of  a  responsible  government,  wielding  the  strength  of  a 
free  country — a  country  that,  in  such  a  cause,  would  have  added  its 
heart  to  its  strength.  But  Macalbin  was,  nevertheless,  the  soldier 
which  Spain  needed,  and  at  length  found,  when  her  brave  population, 
learning  to  despise  and  distrust  her  feeble  and  inefficient  provisionary 
governments,  took  counsel  of  their  patriotism  and  national  pride,  and 
felt  that  something  must  be  done  as  well  as  said---their  bitter  foe 
caring  litde  for  denunciations  l^  book  and  bell,  the  bones  of  their 
saints,  or  the  fame  of  their  heroes,  or  paper  pellets,  though  djschaiged 
in  the  name  of  Heman,  Cortes,  Bamardo,  or  the  Cid  himself 

"  Gae  bring  to  me  a  pint  o*  wine. 
And  fill  it  in  a  silver  tassie, 
That  I  may  drink  before  I  gae, 

A  service  to  my  bonny  lassie. 

*        «        *        *        « 

The  trumpets  sound,  the  bannen  fly. 
The  glittering  spean  are  ranked  ready; 
The  shouts  of  war  are  heard  afiu'. 
The  batde  closes  fierce  and  bloody. 

But  it's  no  the  roar  of  sea  or  shore. 
Wad  make  me  langer  wish  to  tany; 
Nor  shouts  o*  war  that's  heard  afar, 
But  leaving  thee,  my  bonny  Mary." 

So  sang  Drummond,  and  so  fdt  Macalbin,  as  they  sat  together  en 
the  prow  of  the  vessel  which  wafted  them  through  flie  romantic  chan- 
nels of  the  Cove;  and  it  was  still  the  song  when  the  green  shores  of 
IrelttUd,  loved  as  a  portion  of  that  country  round  which  their  hearts 
clung  more  fondly  at  the  moment  of,  perhaps,  an  eternal  separatton, 
gradually  receded  fiom  their  strained  gaze. 

A  passage  in  a  frigate  had  been  ofiered  to  the  young  and  noWe  • 

and  their  tutor;  but  it  had  been  declined  by  the  Earl. 

The  military  art  was  their  profeMton,  not  their  pastime;  and  they 
took  their  respective  births  in  the  sufibcating  transport,  which  con- 
tained, among  other  soldiers.  Captain  Drummond's  company,  the  gre- 
nadiers of  the  —  regiment 

It  was  early  in  July  when  they  embarked;  the  weather  waa  de- 
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Ugfatful;  and  towudi  erening,  s  light  Ineeie,  tprmgiiig  up  »  tiie  mm 
diwlined,  carried  tbem  naoodily  and  rapidly  onwai^ 

While  the  eyes  of  Nomian  and  hia  fri«ida  were  ttill  fixed  on  the 
haacy  outline  of  an  imaginary  coast,  the  full  moon  raae  from  the  boaom 
of  the  sea.  At  thia  season,  the  air  on  deekr  to  young  men  braced 
with  ezeidae,  was  soft  and  genial,  even  at  midnight;  while  below, 
it  was  already  become  dose,  and  fiaggy,  and  sufibcatingly  hot  Drum- 
mood  brought  his  flute  to  a  part  of  the  deck  of  which  they  took  poa- 
aeasion;  and  they  sat  till  very  late,  alternately  playing  Scottish  aSrs,  or 
talkiqg  of  their  friends,  their  country,  and  their  praspecu,  and  silently 
contemplating  a  very  beautiful  picture.  The  moon  was  shining  in 
full  Instie,  shedding  her  quiet  light  on  the  gently^curving  waves,  and 
silvering  the  sails  of  the  vessels  by  partial  glean»,  as,  crossing  and 
re-crosaing  each  other,  they  veered  about  to  catch  the  fitful  breese,  or 
glided  stodingly  onward,  throwing  long,  fimtastic  shadows  on  the 
water.  The  bustle  of  getting  under  way,  had  long  subsided — well- 
known  duties  were  silently  performed ;  and  no  harsh  sound  disturbed 
the  soothing  repose  of  a  scene,  with  which  the  humming  song  of  the 
steersman,  and  the  occasional  whistle  of  the  ship>boy,  were  in  felici- 
tODs  unison. 

"  How  fiiir  the  sight  of  our  gallant  little  fleet,  stretching  out  in  the 
moon-lighl^  like  a  covey  of  wild  swans  on  a  Highland  h^h — ^resting 
but  still  proceeding~-a8  they  fly  to  sunny  regions,"  said  Norman,  look- 
ing round. 
"Or  virild  geese— what  think  yef  replied  Drummond, laughingly. 
**  Beshrew  the  odious  comparison,"  returned  Norman,  soliciting,  and 
not  in  vain,  his  attention  to  a  beautiful  and  rarely-eeen  object,  a  hmar 
rainbow. 

'*  Beautiful!  beautiful!"  exclaimed  Drummond,  really  delighted, and 
suddenly  turning  round.  "  By  the  way,  Paddy  Leary,  since  you  have 
the  charge  of  our  mess,  can  you  give  roe  any  intelligence  of  the  piece 
of  'elegant  bacon*  you  praised  at  dinner?  We  might  contrive  to  eat 
our  supper  here,  and  thus  fix  two  strings  to  our  bow." 

Supper  was  bid  on  the  head  of  a  barrel;  and  the  sim  rose  as  they 
still  lingered  over  a  conn  of  the  piper's  brewing. 

Next  day  the  fleet  of  tiansports  was  becalmed :  It  was  a  day  of  still, 
bright,  burning  sun-shine;  there  was  no  ripple  on  the  wave,  no  cloud 
in  the  sky.  The  sails  flapped  supine  with  the  rolling  motion  of  the 
vessels.  The  passengers  on  board  the  difierent  veasels  conversed 
together  at  times,  and  the  oflicers  visited  each  other  in  the  boats. 

Macalbin,  his  pupils,  and  lus  friend,  sat  under  the  ahelter  of  an 
awning  on  deck  during  the  whole  day.  He  had  ordered  Spanish 
books  from  Dublin  before  they  sailed,  that  on  the  vo3rage  they  might 
commence  the  study  of  the  language ;  and  now  assigned  tasks,  and  dis- 
tributed his  grammars.  It  was  not  easy  to  conquer  the  rattling  vivacity 
of  Drummond,  or  to  tie  down  his  attention  to  any  elementary  literary 
drudgery.  The  day,  therefore,  wore  away,  marked  by  no  great  pro- 
greas  either  in  the  Spanish  language  or  the  voyage.  The  fleet  still 
lagged  where  it  had  been  on  the  preceding  night 

Immediately  after  dinner,  the  students  left  the  oflicers  over  their 
wine,  and  resumed  their  station.  Hugh,  who  had  mounted  guard  on 
their  studies,  was  now  leaning  over  the  side  of  the  vessel,  whistling 
up  the  breeze,  and  singing  snatchea  of  Gaelic  airs. 

"  Ah,  Hugh,  there  yon  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,  while  I  must 
fog  at  diis  cursed  Spanish,"  said  Drummond,  looking  to  Norman  for 
respite.  "  I  have  a  notion  it  prevents  digestion.  *  After  supper  walk 
a  mile,  after  dinner  sit  awhile.*  Do  you  know  the  proverb,  Mr.  Ma- 
calbin r 
**  I  do— and  another,"  said  Norman,  smiling. 
"Oh,  deuce  take  the  other,*'  cried  Drummond,  guessing  its  import, 
and  sitting  down.  -  But  in  ten  minutes  his  head  became  confused; 
and,  shutting  the  book  with  a  smack,  which  made  Hugh  start,  he  ex- 
claimed— **  ril  haber  no  more." 

"  Ixwhaber,  dear,  do  you  love  it  ?  Shall  I  croon  it  for  you  T"  said 
Hugh,  who  gave  Drummond  all  his  fondling  Highland  epithets. 

**  Aye,  do,'*  said  Drummond,  glad  of  the  mistake,  and  speaking  in 
Gaelic  *'  That  chief  of  ours  loves  a  tete-ft4ete  by  himself  of  all 
things;  we  will  have  a  tete-a-tete  by  ourwlves;  cmd  tell  me  now, 
piper,  were  you  ever  seriously  in  love  f* 

**  Oh,  Lord !  then  you  are  a  merry  gentleman,*'  s«id  Hugh,  redden- 
ing.   **  It  was  on  the  Mohawks  they  told  you  that,  now  T* 

When  stationed  in  Canada,  Drummond  had  visited  the  United 
States,  and  seen  the  little  colony  of  clansmen. 

**  Aye,  to  be  sure ;  but  tell  me  now  how  you  felt ;  were  3rou  all  queer 
and  God-knows-how,  with  an  intolerable  hatred  of  verbs,  and  nouns, 
and  dead  calms  7" 

"  Yes,  darling,  the  queemeas  I  bad;  but  for  hating,  I  hated  nobody; 
not  Allan  himself,  thank  God ;  for  had  he  not  the  best  ri^t  to  her, 
having  oaths  of  her  for  ten  years,  and  keeping  by  her  for  six  yean 
among  the  wild  Indians,  a  priaoner  after  the  wars  were  over.*' 
"Of  wfaomr*  said  Drummond. 

"  Why,  of  Mary  Bane— Ronald  the  smith's  Mary— Macalbin*s  own 
Moome,  I  may  say.  And  ww  not  the  last  letter  be  wrete  from  CoriL, 
on  Sunday,  to  Alhm  and  her?** 

"Surely — ^Maiy  Bane!**  cried  Drummond,  adroitly  seising  every 
hint  "  A  very  &ir  girl  she  was,  with  blue  ey»  and  light  hair— had 
she  notr 

"  MfUtUe  mother,**  said  Norman,  involuntarily  closing  his  book; 
"  I  live  in  the  hope  of  seeing  her  one  day!" 

In  the  course  of  the  day  Drummond  had  often  burst  into  &i»  of  half- 
affiscted  peasioQ  at  the  provoking  calm. 


"After  all,  I  can*t  say  what  the  deuce  is  the  cause  of  my  haste, 
said  he,  laughing  at  his  own  vkdence.  "Ob!  1*11  tell  hdw  it  is:  some 
beautiful  predestined  aenorn  is  waiting  me,  with  eyes  of  diamond  and 
locks  of  jet,  and  delicate  little  feet,  playing  bo-peep  with  men's  hearts 
from  under  the  fringed  basqmna.  Oh,  Heavens!  the  enchanting  crett' 
ture !  Of  course  she  wUl  foil  in  love  with  me,  as  she  goes  to  church 
shrouded  in  her  mantiUa,  or  veil — a  heroine  is  nothing  without  a  veil 
— ^better  want  a  shift  to  her  bask.  Her  ugly  old  duenna  will  be 
ordered  to  follow  me  home,  and  so  learn  that  I  am  a  brave  English 
cavalier,  ready  to  encounter  men  and  bulls  for  her  mistress*  lovely 
sake.  Then  in  due  time  comes  the  interview  on  the  moon-light  bai' 
cony,  when  I  must  kneel,  and  complain  of  her  cruelty — all  the  wo- 
men like  to  be  told  of  their  cruelty — so  every  thing  wiQ  proceed  de- 
lijghtfully,  according  to  rule.  Next  comes  the  tilting  match  with  her 
dingy  don,  under  a  grove  of  cork  trees — ^you  wUl  be  my  second,  and 
of  course  we  will  kill  him  oflj  and  fly  for  life,  as  his  unde  or  folher 
must  be  some  bloody  monster,  high  in  power;  and  then — '* 

"  I'll  have  no  concern  in  so  amiable  a  project,**  said  Norman,  smil- 
ing at  his  levity. 

"  You  won't— you  shabby  fellow— then  Hugh,  you  wUl  be  my  se- 
cond— we  know  what  love  is — so  bring  the  flute,  that  I  may  practice 
a  serenade  to  my  lovely  senora.*' 

Hugh  trotted  away,  laughing  at  his  gaiety. 

"  Well,  Captain  Drummond,  I  must  congratulate  you  on  getting  over 
your  parting  sorrow — almost  forgot  your  •  Highland  Mary,*  *'  said  Nor- 
man, in  a  tone  of  gentle  reproach. 

"  Impossible!— Impossible  that  I  should  forget  my  Highland  Mwy. 
No,  Macalbin,  my  heart  has  at  least  one  good  quality— its  pciarky. 
It  still  turns  for  happiness  to  my  northern  home." 

To  MacalUn  there  was  something  redeeming  m  the  occasional 
bursts  of  deep,  national  and  conjugal  feeling  which  mingled  with  the 
light  efl^jsions  of  constitutional  gaiety  in  Drummond.  His  pemicioua 
military  habit  of  raving  eternally  of  flames  and  darts,  was  so  purely 
nonsensical,  that  it  could  not  ofiend  even  the  femininely  delicate  mind 
of  his  friend,  though  the  latter  sometimes  became  a  little  tired  of  the 
sameness  of  the  details  of  his  romances,  and  sometimes  wished  him  to 
think  a  little  before  he  spoke  so  much. 

"  Do  your  thoughts  never  turn  from  these  Donnas  and  Mesdamea  to 
the  formidable  French  army  waiting  our  arrival?**  said  Norman. 

"  Poh!  that  is  the  shop— quite  in  the  way  of  trade— mechanical— I 
never  mind  these  matters.  I  just  think  we*ll  beat  them — ^beal  them 
agam  and  again,  if  needful— as  to  the  ways  and  means,  I  leave  them 
to  the  wise  heads  who  are  paid  to  manage  all  that  When  I  was  a 
young  man  like  you,  I  used  to  puzsle  myself;  and  plague  others,  about 
how  and  when  certain  things  were  to  be  accomplished ;  but  they  would 
none  of  my  counsel.  I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  great  men  leave 
more  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  than  Uttle  men  dream  of.  For  my 
own  part  I  know,  that,  like  some  great  dramatic  genius  I  taive  heard 
or  read  about,  I  rush  into  the  scene,  and  abandon  myself  to  nature. 
That  is  the  only  way  for  a  Highlander." 

"  I  know  you  have  no  appetite  for  glory." 

**  None,  certainly,  for  a  morsel— a  nipperkin  of  glory— a  glory  cut 
into  ten  thousand  sUces,  and  every  body  putting  in  a  better  claim  than 
my  own.  It  remmds  me  of  those  days  when  I  left  the  rough  plenty 
of  my  fiither*s  home,  (where  we  killed  a  bullock  when  we  wanted 
meat  or  sent  a  fellow  to  the  hiU  for  a  sheep  or  two,)  »'» 5*^r 
English  boarding-school,  in  which  a  comfortable-looking  round  ol  deet 
was  cut  into  so  many  ddicaU  shoes,  that  I  felt  inclined  to  grow  sulfcy, 
and  to  say,  1*11  none  of  it" 

"  However,  you  drew  to  your  plate  f*  said  Norman.  ^ 

"Oh, surely,  and  to  the  gaxette,"  replied  Drummond,  laughing,  tor 
my  share  of  the  laurels.  Though  of  smaU  value  at  this  moment,  when 
I  become  an  old  grave  gentleman,  a  little  sprig  stuck  m  my  wig  wiu 
enable  me  to  cut  a  figure  in  the  eyes  of  the  yonkew,  and  makeme 
formidable  at  raad  meetings.  But  let  us  return  to  my  sweet  senora, 
and  never  mind  Bonaparte. 


M     I 


Come  on,  raw  head  and  bloody  bones, 
Here*s  a  boy  that  don't  fear  you.'  ** 


"  And  yvhy  should  you,  sirf  said  Hugh,  advancing  with  the  flute- 

«  Why  should  I.  piper?  Think  you,  now,  wiU  »^,^»^f,*r  ™™ 
or  two?^  Fray,  can  you  guess  the  length  of  his  taiU-wid  then  hi. 
prodigiona  saucer  eyes!  As  to  the  cloven  hoof,  we  won  I  see  that— 
imiess  the  board  has  ordered  oa  boot-jacks.*' 

*»  Then  you  are  a  merry  gentleman,  sir."  «««««niir«. 

"  I  am  a  very  serious  genUeman.  piper.    If  you  read  »«r^^ 
this  is  the  precise  idea  you  would  have  of  the  «««ff^^f*f?  '  "^ 
more  fiilly  set  forth  when  I  indite  my  loyal  tragedy,  «!««"•  ^  ?P^, 
thus:— Enter  Bonaparte,  in  the  costume  of  the  devds  upoa  »  i»" 
penny  picture-book,  snufling  up  the  air,  and  giowhng 

«"Fe,  fo,  fu,  fom, 

I  smell  the  bkwd  of  an  Englishman; 

Be  he  living,  or  be  he  dead,        ^ 

1*11  grind  his  bones  to  make  my  bread. 

Norman  hmghed,  in  spite  of  himself  at  the  voice  in  which  these 
nursery  lines  were  pronounced.  -,     ^^ 

«  Dii*t  you  think  it  wiU  be  raflier  a  taking  piece,  now  t  I  m  sure 
«>me  naws^pei.  *  wiU  be  happy  to  contribute  their  humUe  tp^tf 
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of  applaoM  to  the  never-enough-to-be^lmired  diailerie  oHiuB  gcdlant 

officer's  piece.*  *' 

nruminood  now  practiied  his  wraDade  with  the  piper,  who  piayed 
die  violin,  if  not  with  the  Bcience,  at  least  with  all  the  spirit  of  old 
Gow.  Macalbin  had  for  some  time  indulged  a  varoe  idea  that  the 
cultivation  of  music  was  unmanly — ^he  oould  not  satiify  himself  where- 
fore—it was  fastidious  feeling,  rather  than  sober  reason.  He  had, 
therefore,  abandoned  his  violin,  even  when  alone;  and  his  song,  since 
he  had  left  his  home,  was  only  the  reckless  hum  of  a  preoccupied 
mind.  But  in  that  song,  Drnramond  discovered  the  richest  base  tones 
he  bad  ever  heard ;  and  he  now  insisted  and  pleaded  so  warmly,  that 
Norman  would  for  once  take  a  part  ia  his  concert  with  the  piper, 
that  for  once  he  consented  to  chaunt  the  invocation  of  "  7^  aea- 
hoy's  call" 

Among  the  wild  riiores  of  the  Hebrides,  the  only  seas  that  Macal- 
bin had  ever  navigated,  he  had  often  been  charmed  with  the  shrill 
whistle  and  chaunted  invocation  of  the  Highland  mariner,  as. on  a 
■till,  sunny  noon  he  called  up  the  dying  breexe.  But  on  these  shores, 
to  him  every  thmg  was  pleasing. 

They  accordingly  commenced  their  vocal  concert :  Dnimmond  sang 
the  stanza;  then  followed  the  long,  shrill,  quivering  whistle  of  the 
piper;  and  on  its  dying  fall,  stole  the  rich  full  tones  of  Macalfoin*s 
base  voice,  most  musically  deep,  as  he  chaunted  the  invocation;  and, 
with  **  Enked  sweetness,"  Drummond  again  caught  Che  stansa. 

Thus  pasKd  the  twilight  hour,  beguiled  by 

TH£  SEA-BOY'fl   CALL. 

**  Oh,  bat  I  hate  this  dull  delay, 
That  cloudleas  sky,  those  molten  saas: 
Up!  lagging  breeze,  and  speed  my  way 
To  those  I  love." 

iVkitUe*,  and  then  cAovnl*— 

**  Spring  up,  good  breexe! 

Strayest  thou  in  ocean's  crystal  halls, 
Mid  coral  bowers  and  reedy  leaa. 
Deaf  to  the  sea-boy*B  whistling  calk, 
Who  sweetly  wooe  thee. 

Up!  iair  breeze! 

Aye,  now  I  hear  thee  far  behind. 
Like  busy  hum  of  moorland  bees; 
And  now  thou  whistlest  in  the  wind, 
Still  fresher!  fresher! 

Blow,  good  fareesa ! 


of  Norman  and  Hugh,  whom  the  habits  of  a  somewhat  roving  and 
daageiDua  life  had  endowed  with  smpmof  activity  and  pnatac^  oT 
mind.  The  piper  had,  indeed,  been  a  herring-ftdier  on  tbe  noilh-^raat 
shores  of  Scotland,  and  knew  how  to  handle  a  rope ;  and  Norman, 
beaidea  posaessing  that  intelligence  which  is  fertile  in  reaowroe,  had 
every  day  of  his  life  sailed  his  httie  skiff  on  Lochuan,  often  agitated 
by  wiM  stoms,  and  rendered  dangerous  by  sudden  sqnalb  rosiung 
down  the  mountain  ravines,  which  would  have  appeared  foinudable 
to  much  older  aiarinen. 

Considerable  alarm,  and  proportionate  exertion,  prevailed  en  the 
deck  till  about  two  in  the  moniing,  when  the  wind  fortunately  ilittnd 
round,  and  die  clouds,  which  had  begun  to  mutter  overhead,  roBed 
away  for  to  the  south.  The  rain,  now  foiling  in  tonrenta.  atiDed  die 
hurricane ;  but  Norman,  too  mu^  excited  to  sleep,  wrapped  himself 
in  a  watch-coat,  and,  at  his  earnest  request,  was  peimittad  to  take  the 
place  of  an  exhausted  seaman. 

The  vnnd  whistling  loud,  and  by  fitful  gnsls,  in  the  cordage— 4he 
jetting  motion  of  the  ship,  as  in  regular  repercnssive  bounds  she  ait 
the  opposing  wave,  creaking  in  every  strained  board  which  divided 
her  sleeping  crew  from  death  and  etemity-~«oniposed  altogeflier  that 
melancholy  music  which  may  be  called  Danger's  Lullaby.  The  pitchy 
dariuiess  h^ghfeened  terror  more  than  it  increased  peril ;  for  the  ateea- 
man,  aided  by  his  friendly  lantern,  studied  that  blessed  inatmmeBt 
which  enables  the  modem  mariner  to  ride  the  midnight  atom  m  eom- 
porative  security. 

Tbe  muainga  of  Nonnan  naturally  turned  to  those  days  when  the 


Oh,  merrily!  merrily!  now  we 
Gay  tilting  through  the  sounding 
Our  gallant  ship's  side  bending  low 
To  woo  diy  breath. 

Blow,  blow,  foir  breeie! 

Welcome!  old  Scotland's  misty  sliorea.* 
Welcome!  my  hill-oot's  toiled  trees! 
Welcome!  die  maid  this  heart  adores  I 
Oh,  bleas  thee!  bless  thee! 

Southern  breeze!" 

Whether  the  spirit  came  when  they  did  call  on  it,  or  for  some  odier 
cause,  the  breeze  sprung  op ;  and  on  the  tenth  day  after  embarkation 
they  had  the  happiness  to  hail  Cape  la  Roque,  and  the  memorable 
village  of  Cintra  on  the  heights  beyond  it  The  troops  in  the  variow 
transports  were  now  bumhig  with  impatience  to  land-— to  find  freer 
quarters,  and  a  foe  worthy  of  their  steel.  But,  by  some  unfortunate 
omission,  they  were  for  some  days  kept  beating  about  the  coast,  wait- 
ing permiasion  to  disembark;  and  Drummond,  garihg  on  the  land  he 
durst  not  touch,  alternately  raved  and  laughed  at  his  own  impatience. 

The  fleet  was  now  in  Mondego  bay,  and  so  near  the  shore  that  the 
troops  could  perceive  the  movements  of  the  enemy's  corps,  collecting 
On  die  heights  to  oppose  their  landing. 

The  Portuguese  landscape  lay  stretched  before  them  in  inviting 
fteshnew,  as  they  crowded  to  the  deck  at  the  first  peep  of  dawn ;  and 
as  they  still  lingered,  at  sunset  they  could  hear  the  chime  of  a  distant 
convent  bell,  and  the  chaunted  Ave-Maria'a  of  the  fishermen,  who 
were  permitted  to  cast  their  nets  within  a  limited  distance  of  the 
ahore.  The  votary  of  the  Catholic  faith  has  at  least  the  merit  of  feel- 
ing no  awkward  shame  in  the  due  observance  of  its  rites.  He  does 
not  seek  to  bury  himself  in  his  burrow,  ere  he  perform  duties  which 
must  odierwise  remain  neglected.  In  spite  of  the  sneers  of  the  en- 
circling soldiers,  at  the  hour  of  vespers,  the  hymn  of  the  Portttgnese 
pilots  mingled  its  sofler  tones  with  their  Bacchanalian  oarola. 

A  week  had  now  become  consumed  in  tedious  waiting.  A  lurid 
and  sultry  day  was  succeeded  by  a  threatening  evening.  The  bum- 
mg  disk  of  the  setting  sun  dyed  the  ocean,  and  streaked  the  skirts  of 
the  sulphurous  clouds,  which  were  fest  gathering  in  the  atmosphere, 
-mth  fiery  and  portentous  light.  Every  indication  of  a  violent  tem- 
pest, became  more  evident  as  the  twilight  deepened ;  and,  whendark- 
neft  set  in,  Aick  and  impenetrable,  the  breeze,  blowing  strongly  from 
Ihewest,  made  the  pilots  resolve  on  beating  otft  to  sea. 

Tha  troops  wer^  now  imperiously  ordered  below,  with  die  eicaption 


"  Knew  no  north  but  vjhen  the  Pole-^tar  thone.'* 

And  more  naturally  still  to  die  Hebridean  mariner  of  this  day,  gnidmg 
his  litde  bark  among  tbe  atonny  channels  and  roond  mountain  bo^s, 
and  surprised  by  tlM  midnight  tempest,  with  no  compaas^  save  the 
pole-star.  With  his  thoughts  wandering  in  due  direction,  he  beguiled 
his  watch  by  lepaadng  the  fdlowing  lines  »— 

TO  THE  fOhKrVtAM^ 


**  No  glaam  is  on  dM  roaring  wtv«. 
No  star  is  in  the  nddnight skies; 
The  gathering  tempests  hoarser  rav»— 

flTAA  or  'TBE  M AUNXX,  ARiaE ! 

While  wiM  winds  blend  dieir  metodies. 
To  thea  our  aidant  vowa  we  pour ; 

Oh,  gnida  us  through  the  patUeos  sesa 
Oh,  guard  as  fiom  the  treaeharoi*  ttuw! 


Staa  of  m  Bravx  !  pale  beanty's  aye 

In  wild  ahum  is  ntis'd  to  thee; 
To  thee  she  breathes  the  secret  aigh-^ 

*0h,  save  toy  true  love  ihr  at  aea ! 
Fiom  roek  and  shoal  my  sailor  ttf ; 

Guide  him  from  whitening  wavea  afitr, 
Gt,  bring  him  to  his  home  and  ma, 

And  thou  ahalt  ba  my  woiahipTd  staf  !* 
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Have  rodc'd  thy  bark  at  summer's  e'en ; 
When  soft  thou  whisding  wooed  the  breeze. 

And  thought  on  thy  young  love  between  j 
Or  viewed  th'  appointed  margent  green, 

And  vriah'd  that  pale  light  would  appear. 
And  called  it  loveliest  star,  I  ween. 

In  all  thy  nordiem  hemisplieve. 

Stae  of  the  NoetA  !  where'er  he  rovea, 

To  thee  he  tiffns  in  fond  review ; 
Sweet  baaeon  of  his  early  loves. 

First  seen  'mid  ALsn^a*  mountakar  blaa^ 
When  life  and  all  its  joys  were  new, 

And  Iov«  and  thou  his  only  guides. 
As  loud  and  ahriU  die  nigh^wifldB  Uelv, 

And  brave  he  ateffiaa'd  Cor'vrekan'^  tidaai 

Loved  Wamoeebe!  from  thy  Highland  hone. 

Who  tirossed  the  deep  for  Indisn  gcdd, 
Condemn'd  in  sunny  lands  to  roam. 

Where  nothing  but  the  heart  ia  coM— 
Ohf  well  canst  tho«  thy  pafig  unfoM, 

Who  sunk  die  PoLB4rr ae  dOwn  on  aardi, 
Marldng  the  Hquid  lapse  diat  rolFd 

Between  thee  and  thy  father's  heanh. 

Bat  cheerly,  cheerly,  galhinC  heart! 
Scotland  and  bliss  await  diea  atiM : 


*  The  Highlander  calls  his  country  Albyn^  not  Scotland. 

t  torrievrekan,  '•  the  whirlpool  of  flie  liani^  ptitlfee;"  la  off  the 
coaat  of  Lorn,  and  between  die  udands  eft  Juia  And  Sbefrba,  v^tieip  a 
great  taaxty  oippoKtng  eurreiitir  meet 
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WeU  hast  thou  played  the  Dumly  part. 

Spuming  at  temporary  ffl.— 
Rise,  visions  of  his  Other's  hill, 

And  soothe  him  with  ^e  scenes  a&r ; 
With  lovely  hopes  his  hoeom  fill — 

Rise  on  his  soul,  thou  Northern  Star! 

Fond  win  he  watch  thee  o*er  the  how. 

Steal  from  the  blue  and  billowy  main, 
And  greet  thee  with  the  kindly  glow 

That  loUes  our  wanderers  back  again 
From  golden  climes  of  stranger  men, 

From  toil,  and  strife,  and  grandeur  far. 
To  sun  their  age  in  Highland  glen. 

Then  sleep  beneath  their  Northern  Star!" 

Aftet  tossing  about  the  coast  for  fourteen  days,  the  troops  were  at 
last  all  landed  in  Mondego  Bay  by  the  8th  of  August,  and  ready  and 
impatient  for  action. 

Dtning  the  disetnbarkation,  Norman  had  fbund  sufficient  employ- 
ment. Happy  at  all  tiroes  to  perform  the  meanest  service  that  could 
promote  the  general  welfare,  from  dawn  to  sunset  he  occupied  the 

jxist  assigned  him  by  General ;  and  for  five  successive  days  aa* 

fisted  in  supetlnt^ding  the  landing,  which  was  rendered  very  tiou- 
bieaome  by  a  heavy  surf. 

MacalUn  hsid  now  the  double  duties  of  preceptor  and  soldier  to 
fulfil— -for  himself  and  each  of  his  pupils  discharged  the  duties  of  lieu- 
tenant in  General *&  regiment,  which  now  formed  part  of  the  bri- 
gade under  Major-General  Ferguson. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  while  buried  in  the  deep,  sweet  sleep 
which  toil  purchases,  he  was  awaked  by  repeated  strong  embraces, 
and  fbund  himself  in  the  arms  of  Craig-gillian,  who  was  laughing,  and 
dhaking  him  into  recollection.  Craig-^llian's  regiment,  which  was 
landing  at  this  time,  had  embarked  for  Portugal  a  fortnight  later  than 
Macalbin — ^its  destination  for  India  being  suddenly  reversed. 

The  drum,  which  Norman  was  bound  to  obey,  immediately  beat 
reveiUe — ^himself  and  his  young  friends  flew  to  their  respective  posts; 
but  he  bad  just  time  to  learn  that  Flora  was  in  Portugal,  and  in  good 
health  and  spirits.  On  the  following  day,  they  all  met  at  Leiria;  and 
Norman  had  at  once  the  pleasure  of  embracing  Flora,  and  receiving  a 
packet  from  Lady  Augusta,  enclosing  a  letter  fiom  Monin^,  written 
ftfler  his  regiment  was  under  orders  for  Spain. 

The  bustle  of  actual  service,  and  the  note  of  preparation  sounding 
on  every  side,  affi)rded  little  time  for  social  indulgence.  None  longed 
more  anxiously  to  press  forward  to  Lisbon  than  Macalbin;  for,  hoping 
against  hope,  he  still  flattered  himself  with  discovering  some  trace  ci 
Mb  father  in  that  city. 

The  morning  of  die  21st,  the  memorable  and  glorious  harbinger  of 
a  brilliant  succession  of  victories,  w^as  now  arrived ;  and,  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  the  battle  of  Vimiera  was  gallantly  won  at  the  point  of  the 
Highland  bayonet 

It  was  a  day  glorious  to  evexy  individual  of  the  army— each  oat- 
vied  his  fellow  in  the  desire  of  honourable  distinction.  Victory  was 
no  doubt  purchased — ^but  not  so  dearly  as  to  make  feelings  of  regret 
outweigh  the  triumph  of  conquest.  Among  the  wounded  was  Craig- 
gillian — his  horse  was  killed  under  him,  and  his  left  arm  shattered  by 
the  bursting  of  a  random  shell,  as  he  led  his  men  to  a  charge.  It 
was  near  the  close  of  the  engagement,  and  several  of  his  (^cers  and 
his  Highland  servant  came  to  his  assistance. 

"  Oh !  on  !*'  cried  he,  impatiently ;  "  why  waste  a  thought  on  me ! 
Hector  will  do  all  for  me." 

They  sprung  away,  and  pursuing  a  flying  enemy,  soon  lefl  the  spot 
on  which  he  lay,  deserted  by  all  but  Hector,  who  seemed  to  sufler 
more  than  his  master. 

"  Hector,  my  good  friend,  take  your  own  horse,  and  gallop  to  your 
lady — ^permit  no  person  to  see  her  till  Mr.  Macalbin  reaches  you— 
leave  your  horse  at  a  distance,  and  do  not  see  her  yourself.  Send  the 
first  idle  person  you  meet  to  me— nmd  charge  the  second  to  bid  Ma- 
calbin come  to  me  when  he  has  done  his  duty.*' 

The  man  dared  not  disobey ;  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  took  the 
road  to  a  village  about  three  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  where 
Flora  had  been  left  with  some  other  ladies  that  had  followed  their 
husbands  abroad. 

Craig-gillian  was  soon  surrounded  by  assistance ;  and  Norman,  hear- 
ing of  the  accident,  as  he  led  off  his  little  party  from  a  sanguinary 
pursuit,  was  soon  by  his  side — ^yet  not  till  he  had  run  to  poor  Hugh ; 
for  the  piper  was  also  severely  wounded,  and  no  prompt  assistance 
had  flown  to  hinu  Craig-gillian,  tenderly  alive  to  poor  Hugh's  mis- 
fortunes, ordered  the  spring-wagon,  which  waited  for  himself,  to  be 
sent  for  the  piper. 

Norman  and  his  pupils  escorted  them  to  the  village  of  Vimiera, 
where  quarters  were  got  ready  for  Craig-gillian,  while  Hugh  was  con- 
veyed to  an  hospital 

Both  Craig-gillian  and  Hugh  were  seriously  wounded,  particularly 
(he  former ;  but  when  Macalbin  heard  that  there  was  no  present  dan- 
ger, he  was  surprised,  and  even  grieved,  to  feel  how  light^  he  consi- 
deied  their  sufierings.  It  was  found  necessanr  to  amputate  Craig- 
gillian's  arm,  and  he  urged  the  surgeon  immediately  to  perform  the 
operatiDn.  Macalbin  then  began  to  feel  that  he  still  poaseved  that 
heart,  of  which  he  feared  horrible  sights  of  cainage  and  blood  bad  for 
ever  deprived  him. 


**  W«  can  otsyy  mum^  all  this,  my  detr  ftiend,**  said  Crslg-gillilai, 
speaking  in  GaeUc  i  »  yon  have  another  dtity.  I  need  not  Ina  yon  be 
very  tender  with  her." 

His  collected  featvres  for  the  fiist  time  suflfered  a  slight  change. 
Norman  pressed  his  hand ;  and  the  anzionk  husband,  foaring  for  a 
dearer  mU,  and  halfashamad  to  express  his  fears,  smiled  on  him,  and 
said,  *'  I  know  you  wiU  manage  it  cleverly.  Tell  her  how  I  long  to 
return— to  keep  herself  happy,  if  she  loves  me>-«tell  her  she  pretend^ 
to  be  very  brave.  Flsrdon,  dear  Mslbalbin ;  you  know  how  soft-hearted 
and  nervous  her  sex  is.  Wdl,  I  will  not  detain  you.  Send  Hector  to 
tell  me  how  you  all  get  on.    I'U  take  care  of  our  poor  piper.*' 

**  Colonel  Monro,  you  exhaust  your  strength,"  said  the  prineipal  sur- 
geon. Norman  seized  his  bonnet,  pressed  the  hand  of  Cnlg^llieU, 
and  casting  a  hasty  i^ance  at  the  aJanning  instruments  and  drMsings 
the  attendants  began  to  display,  left  the  chamber.  He  ran  to  die  hos- 
pital, and  found  Hugh  under  the  hands  of  the  surgeon— ^ve  him  one 
cheering  smile,  recommended  him  to  every  one  lound,  and,  moonling 
his  horsei  galloped  to  Flora. 

He  foimd  her  on  her  knees,  pale  and  tearless.  Th*  house  she  inba>* 
bited  did  not  command  a  view  of  the  Scene  of  the  battle ;  but  «very 
explosion  of  tha  cannon,  which  waa  distinctly  heard  dnHng  the  lett^ 
engagement,  overcame  her  heart  like  the  ehiU  sickness  of  death.  Sht 
hastily  rose  as  he  entered. — No  I  Hector  vraa  safe*- Nanoan's  eye  tdUl 
her  so— and  she  was  satisfied. 

"  Flora,  we  are  conquerors !"  said  he. 

"  I  know  that;  but  from  you  I  love  again  to  hear  it:  you  durst  not 
tell  me  so  unless  Hector  were  well." 

Her  face  was  already  embellished  wifb  smiles :  she  had  1udf-fbrgo»> 
ten  the  agonies  of  the  day. 

"  Craig-gillian  sends  you  his  love.    In  a  day  or  two—-" 
"  Hector  is  wounded !"  she  exckiroed,  clasping  her  hands  InTOliiiH 
tanly;  and  bitterly  adding,  "Noiman,  Noiman!  can  you  wear  tluit 
look !-— No !  teU  me  truly  V 

"  My  beloved  Fk>ra,  so  much  glory  is  cheaply  purchased  by  a  tHgkt 
wound." 

**  A  slight  wound  I" — tell  ma  not  of  glory !  teU  me  of  Chug<f;i]Kan ! 
Oh,  what  is  glory  to  me !" 

"  Craig-gillian  b«de  mo  remind  you,  that  in  Seottaad  you  loved  to 
call  yourself  a  soldier's  wife,"  said  Nonnan,  smiling.  «  Creig-gilliaB 
bade  you — alas!  I  am  indeed  a  soldier's  wife!"  All  her  pride  in 
Craig-gillian's  fame  yielded  at  that  moment  to  exquisite  apprehensioa 
for  his  safety,  and  a  general  feeling  of  horror  at  war,  and  its  inaepft- 
ble  miseries.  **  TeU  me  the  truth,  Nonnanr— and  you  never  sp^e 
but  truth — ^I  can  trust  you." 

By  gende  degrees  he  unfolded  the  truth,  and  slie  bore  the  faitetth 
gence  with  great  apparent  calmness,  shedding  no  tear,  ntteiing  no 
complaint,  though  a  slight  convulsive  twitch  sometimes  contracted  her 
features.  ^  After  a  pause  of  a  minute,  she  hastily  rose.  **  Now  let  vm 
go,  Norman !"  and  in  vain,  by  entreaty  and  penoasion,  did  he  attempt 
to  dissuade  her  from  this  design. 

"  I  iotZ2  go !  w^hile  he  lives  his  wife  wiU  be  welcome  to  him ;  do 
not  fear  me,  Norman!  I  am  weak  in  myself,  but  you  will  find  me 
strong  for  Craig-gillian !"  He  begged  of  her  at  least  to  wait  tiH  next 
morning,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  procurtef  aome  con- 
veyance, promising  to  return  at  midnight,  and  bring  her  newsof  Craig- 
gillian.  She  rose,  and  almost  indignantly  replied.^  **  And  why  aot  to- 
night?  Can  I  not  walk?  In  Scotland  I  have  walked  mueh  feitber 
for  pleasure;  can  I  not  walk  to  the  bed-side  of  my  wounded  husbuidl 
Oh,  Norman!"  She  looked  at  him  reproachfully,  and  wrapping  her 
shawl  hastily  round  her,  took  his  aim  to  drag  him  on.  She  walked 
so  quick  as  to  besoon  out  of  breath,and  obliged  to  pause.  **  I  am  not  used 
to  this  country,"  said  she;  *'it  orushes,it  chokes  me  here!"  She 
pressed  her  hand  to  her  bosom.  "  I  was  so  proud,  too,  when  Craig- 
gillian  obtauied  this  fatal  promotion.  Alas  I  alas!  loor  is  very  dreadlul!" 
Norman's  feeling  were  not  much  in  unison  with  despond^icy.  His 
humanity,  his  afifections,  were  interested  in  the  sufferings  of  Flora  i 
but  not  his  sympathies ;  stiU,  in  the  intoxication  of  victory,  he  lightly 
turned  his  eyes  from  the  dreadlul  price  at  which  victory  is  too  oflen 
obtained. 

Flora,  nothing  intimidated  by  the  dangers  of  a  night  march,  would 
still  have  pressed  on  towards  Vimiera,  reckless  of  danger,  and  faster 
than  her  strength  would  permit;  but  straggling  parties  of  Poftuffeae 
peasants,  fresh  from  massacre — from  glutting  their  frtry,  by  burying 
their  long  knive  in  the  bodies  of  die  n^lected  dead  or  abattdened 
wounded  of  the  enemy— -continually  crossed  their  path ;  and  Nwrnail 
compelled  her  to  return,  that  the  offieer  who  had  been  left  with  the 
ladies  might  afiR»d'  them  the  protection  <^  a  guard.  They  aboording ly 
procured  a  pretty  strong  sscort,  and  also  a  calash  belonging  le  an  0^ 
fioer,  whose  lady  now  kindly  oflered  the  use  of  it  to  Flora. 

Guided  in  part  by  the  blase  of  bhouae  fires,  round  which  die  so^ 
dien  of  Britain  and  tite  peasants  of  the  country  were  iodiseriminately 
assemUed,  they  reached  Vimiera  about  midni^t 

Flora  had  little  strength  of  nerve  or  of  mind ;  but  her  a£bctieos 
were  all  but  invincible.  They  could  impart  that  fortitude  which 
would  have  enabled  her  to  smile  on  the  rack  for  the  sake  of  Craig- 
gillian.  Macalbin  conducted  her  to  the  chamber.door  of  her  hesbind ; 
her  late  beautiful  and  blooming  cootitenanoe  exhibiting  a  pale,  reso- 
lute composure,  whidi  astonished  even  him,  much  as  he  haid  seen  ef 
woman's  passive  courage-  Hector,  ib»  cftoaft  servant  and  namesakei 
stood  ^uard  by  the  door,  which  was  left  lyar,  for  a  fleer  circulation  of 
air,  ikmI  that  the  boIn  of  in  opsBiog  mi^t  not  distnrh  the  patiMt. 
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**  Tis  all  w«U  ovw  with  m  madanw"  whispered  Hector,  •«  my  mas- 
ter 18  asleep."  Flora  raised  her  eyes  in  gratitude  to  Heaven ;  and, 
making  a  signal  of  silence,  glided  forward  to  look  on  Craig-gillian  as 
he  slept.  As  she  advanced,  a  dreadful  object  met  her  eye ;  with  a 
convulsive  start  she  turned  shuddering  round,  bat  even  then  possess- 
ing an  instinct!  VT9  power  of  stillness,  uttered  no  scream ;  and  Norman, 
catching  her  luUering  frame  in  his  arms,  bore  her  quickly  away.  It  was 
the  severed  arm  of  Cndg-gillian,  imperfectly  covered— ^the  arm  which 
that  morr^ing  had  clasped  her  to  his  bosom  when  he  blessed  and  left  her. 

Flora  soon  recovered.  **  1  have  given  poor  proofs  of  my  promised 
iR>rti^ude,'*  said  she.  with  a  feeble  smile.  "  I  knew  it  must  be  so,  yet 
I  *.vas  not  prepared,  it  was  so  sudden  a  shock.  Oh,  my  Hector,  the 
di«adful  pain  !"  She  rose  to  return  to  the  chamber.  The  object  so 
terrible  to  her  feelings  had  been  removed ;  and,  on  her  spontaneous 
proi^ise  of  fortitude  and  com|josure,  IVorman  su^rcd  her  to  take  her 
melancholy  station  by  the  bed-side  of  her  husband. 

Colonel  Monro  slept  tong  and  easily ;  and  when  he  awoke  smiled 
to  see  Norman,  and  immediately  inquired  for  hie  wife;  but  ere  he  was 
answered  he  heard  the  hurried  and  suppressed  breathing  of  Flora, 
and  with  liis  right  arm,  the  only  part  of  his  body  he  could  now  move, 
puUed  aside  the  raoscheto  curtoin  which  divided  her  from  him.  She 
&U  on  her  knees  by  the  bed-side,  hiding. her  face  in  his  extended  hand. 

*'  Her  courage  has  been  admirable  hitherto,"  said  Norman.  *'  It 
will  not  fail  when  you  have  need  of  her." 

**  Yes,  my  love,  you  must  be  stout  to  nurse  your  wounded  knight," 
aaid'Hector, smiling ;  "since  you  are  here;  ah,  litde  traitress,  I  fear 
you  rejoice  at  jm  accident  which  must  fasten  me  to  a  oouch  for  some 
weeks,  while  my  brethren-in-orms  are  exposed  to  all  the  dangen  of 
an  opening  campaign."  This  was  the  only  tolerable  view  in  which 
the  present  suffering  of  Creig-gillian  could  be  presented  to  Flora. 
She  repeatedly  kissed  his  hand,  and,  hastily  rising,  acquainted  the 
sui^eon  that  Colonel  Monro  was  now  awake.  The  viiit  was  paid. 
The  surgeon  expressed  satisfaction  and  hope ;  and  enjoining  silence 
«nd  perfect  quiet,  gave  his  directions  to  Norman,  and  for  the  first  time 
lefl  the  house. 

**  Now,  Flora,  you  must  go  to  bed,"  said  Craig-gillian.  *♦  I  hope  this 
house  will  afford  you  a  chamber." 

-»  This  is  my  chamber,"  said  Flora,  quietly  but  finnly.  **  If  Hector 
can  tend  you  more  carefully  than  I  can  do,  at  least  sufler  me  to  look 
on  you."     Her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

**  Nay,  Flore,  you  know  it  is  against  all  the  canons  of  romance  for 
the  damad  to  watch  during  the  nighij*  said  Craig-giliian,  smiling. 

^  Oh !  Craig^llian,  this  absurdity  is  cruel  to  me."  *'  Well,  my 
love,  you  shall  be  indulged,  till  Norman  write  his  letters.  It  is  de- 
lightful to  have  you  by  mo.  But  you  must  not  play  the  nur$e4ender, 
lest  like  a  little  fondled  child,'  I  grow  enamoured  of  sickness,  though 
I  feel  quite  strong."  He  smiled  on  them,  and  Flora's  spirits  revived 
more  to  the  influence  of  that  smile,  than  by  all  the  soothing  of  Nor- 
man's consolations.  Monro  had  exerted  himself  too  much.  Norman 
perceived  his  colour' change,  and  begged  him  to  be  composed,  and  sat 
another  hour  by  his  hod-side,  findhig  it  impossible  to  procure  writing 
materials.  Craig^lUan,  though  aw^ake,^  lay  perfectly  still,  yet  Nor 
man  could  perceive  his  eye  lighted  up  with  languid  pleasure  as  the 
silent  stop  of  Flora  stole  over  the  chamber ;  and  saw  him  smile  when 
he  wimonsed  the  suppressed  impatience  with  which  she  saw  the 
Highland  servant  approach  to  do  him  any  little  service,  so  loving 
jealous  was  she  of  all  who  came  near  him.  But  the  attentions  of  his 
faithful  servant  w\Dre  awkward  and' imendearing,  when  contrasted 
with  the  gentle  and  caressing  cares  of  Ffora ;  and  when  she  perceived 
that  she  had  no  rival  as  a  nurse,  she  apol<^ized  to  poor  Hector  for 
bayiHg  called  bim  out  to  scold  his  rough  voice  and  heavy  tread.  Tliis 
wss  the  first  time  Flora  had  ever  scolded  a  servant. 

Craig-giUian'B  groom  had  now  procured  writing  materials;  and 
Norman  wrote  a  few  lines  to  the  lady,  a  longer  epistle  to  old  Craig- 
gillian,  and  a  letter  to  the  fiitherof  his  pupils>--ihose  breve  boys  whose 
■conduct  on  the  preceding  day  was  his  most  grateful  triumph.  He 
then  visited  Hugh,  who,  reclining  in  state,  was  dictating  to  his  Irish 
secretary,  Seijeant  Macdonald.  As  this  despatch  contains  the  only 
account  of  the  battle  preserved  among  the  pepen  of  our  g^roup  of 
hemes,  we  take  the  liberty  to  transcribe  it. 

**  Dearest  Aunt  Unah, 

"*  These  few  lines  in  all  haste,  firom  my  bed,  being  to  go  home  by 
Miyor  Campbell,  who  takes  over  the  other  despatches  to  tell  our  good 
king  and  all  the  royal  fomily,  how  we  beat  the  French  army  to  atoms 
yesterday,  the  Slst  And  am  in  good  health  at  present,  blessed  be 
God  for  it,  hoping  this  may  find  you  in  the  same,  with  a  confounded 
hole  in  the  leg,  and  a  cut  in  the  cheek,  honestly  come  by  however. 
But  what  know  you  of  wars  and  heroes,  old  woman — the  heights  of 
Lourinha,  and  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  General  Ronald  Ferguson — 
a  true  countryman — ^long  life  to  him.  *  Give  them  the  bayonet  in 
style,'  says  he  '  my  lads,'  speaking  to  myself,  old  woman— our  regiment 
being  in  his  brigades :  and  so  we  did — I  defy  them  to  deny  it — charg- 
ing up  hill,  full  till ;  drums  beating,  flags  flying  in  the  rere^  as  I  am 
tould,  not  having  a  moment  to  look  back  ;  and  the  young  Maralbin, 
and  die  brave  young  lords,  all  sword  in  hand,  pressing  on  before  the 
foremost,  warm  and  glowing,  and  their  eyes  flaming,  as  I  will  show 
you  some  night  in  Eleenalin. — Myself  now  nailed  to  a  stone,  with  a 
confounded  bullet  in  my  leg,  and  the  cut  /  spoke  of  in  my  near  cheek 
— splaying, '  Give  the  rogues  their  fairing,'  and  giving  a  shout,  to  make 
our  men  lively.    Confound  their  bidiets,  if  I  liad  my  own  Andrea 


Ferran  Fd  have  one  bit  at  them  yet    And  so^  when  all  was  over* 
oomes  the  young  Macalbin  flying  to  myself,  beii^  lonely  then,  and 
putting  me  in  a  wagon  by  Craig-gillian  himself,  like  any  gentleman 
— and  making  the  doctor  dig  out  the  ball.    It  was  a  ooimtxymen  did 
me  that  good  turn,  too,  God  bless  him-     But  och,  sister  of  my  moiiier ! 
you  never  saw  such  a  day— while  our  men  mowed  down  the  crature» 
as  ever  you  saw  flowers  in  the  hay  by  Lochuan — another  and  anodier 
row.  My  own  heart  sickens  yet ;  though  sure  the  devil  himself  was  in  it 
then — sitting  on  a  stone,  not  able  to  crawL  But  I  did  not  go  back  at  any 
rate ;  I  defy  them  French  or  Lowlanders  to  say  I  did.     But  I  did  not 
tell  you  yet  how  Macalbin  rsh  among  the  devils  after  the  young  lords 
— and  the  fulonphert  after  him,  for  a  rescue— or  if  not,  had  both 
been  killed  dead,  if  not  taken  prisoner  itself — and  how  he  got  a  wound 
above  the  left  wrist,  and  never  let  on,  less  or  more,  till  this  morning, 
saying  to  the  doctor, '  You  had  no  time  for  me— my  own  dressing  did 
till  now ;' — and  shaking  the  hands  of  £Uis  and  Pftt  Leaiy,  both 
wounded  too.    *  Comrades,  says  he,  '  I  hope  those  who  have  been  to- 
gether in  battle,  will  one  day  live  together  in  peace,'  and  with  that 
the  tear  came  in  his  eye,  to  my  thinking,  and  he  went  away,  knowing 
he  hod  no  place  of  peace  for  himself,  poor  fellow,  let  alone  them ; 
though  who  knows  but  God  himself  may  do  this  for  us  and  more  also. 
So  don't  be  cast  down  about  me,  dear  Aunt  Unah,  seeing  Leaiy  lies  in  die 
next  bed,  and  keeps  me  merry ;  his  wife  noticing  both,  and  siealii^ 
in  a  drop  of  wine  in  the  water  canteen,  unknowB  to  the  docirar,  to 
comfort  us ; — a  htmiy  creature  she  is. — Captain  Allan  Drummood  Lo> 
gievar,  also  visiting  me  himself;  '  Och,  piper,'  says  he,  'the  French 
have  Stolen  your  beauty ;  what  will  Maryiane  say  to  thisf — for  some- 
body must  tell  him  that  foolish  story.    '  And  your  poor  stump,  too! — 
the  ladies  like  a  man  to  have  the  use  of  all  his  members.^ — ^Tou  seem 
to  have  the  use  of  your  grinders,  however,  Pat  Leary.     Pray,  did  the 
surgeon  recommend  so  hearty  a  breakfast  on  cold  pori[  V 

" '  Sure  he  did,  then,  captain,'  said  Leaiy.  '  We  shall  see  that,' 
sap  the  captain,  going. — ^'Och,  stay  the  moment,'  cries  I^eary.  'Sore 
he  did  not  just  say,  '  P^dy  Leary  eat  could  pork.'  But,  says  his 
young  jantleman,  you  are  in  danger  of  a  locked-jaw,'  which,  your 
honour  is  sinnble,  was  as  good  as  saying,  Pkit  Leary,  lay  in  something 
before-hand.' 

"  It  defied  the  captain  to  be  angry  then.  But  what  should  he  spy 
but  the  canteen,  Leaiy  not  having  put  the  blanket  fiur  over  it  *Qh, 
ho !  says  he — for  he  has  an  eye  like  a  hawk's — '  this  to  keep  the  jaws 
open,  I  presume ;'  aiKl  off  he  flies,  and  brings  the  doctor  in  a  passion. 
But  the  doctor  allowed  Leary  a  little  drop;  and  Ellis  and  myself  lyii^ 
in  the  next  bed,  Leary  made  us  share  alike,  in  spite  of  our  own  and 
the  doctor's  teeth.  'Och,  botheration,'  says  he, 'what's  good  for  Peter 
is  not  bad  for  Paul;'  and  surely,  Unah  that  stands  to  reason.  So  we 
drank  the  health  of  our  brave  commander:  'Give  them  the  bayonet 
in  style ;' — but  sure  I  told  you  before.  Long  life  to  him !  Driiik  his 
health  yourself  in  your  best,  Unah  Macalbin,  with  the  cammnmile 
steeped  in  it,  that  you  keep  for  the  good  of  the  stomach.         • 

"  But  no  more  at  present  of  the  battle  of  the  21st,  Mi^or  Campbell 
being  just  going ;  only  my  heart  grew  great,  when  Norman  read  in  the 
letter  how  you  all  missed  me,  worthless  as  I  was,  and  the  lady's  love 
and  commendation  to  her  poor  piper.  And  hopes  soon  to  meet,  never 
to  part  again,  having  much  to  teU  you ;  and  humble  duty  to  the  lady 
and  family  in  Glen-gillian;  and  love  to  all  coimtiymen  that  oome  the 
way.    From  your  dutiful  nephew  till  death, 

Hugh  Macalain.** 

*'  P.  S. — ^If  any  of  a  cerlotfi  name  come  the  way  of  Eleenalin,  posh 
your  thumb  out  between  your  two  fore-fhigers.  That  defies  the  evil 
eye  over  all  Spain,  I'm  tould;  and  why  not  in  Glenalbin  f  And  never 
mind  the  small  trifle  Craig-gillian  will  send,  having  paid  it  to  Colonel 
Hector  here;  being  only  to  buy  you  a  shawl  next  fiiir,  if  you  will 
condescend  to  wear  it  for  my  sake.  **  H.  M." 

The  armistice  and  the  convention  of  Cintra  followed.  What  had 
been  gained  by  courage  was  thrown  away  by  mismanagement;  and 
the  soldiers  murmured  and  reposed.  Meanwhile  the  wounded  heroes 
did  well.  In  a  few  days  Craig-gillian  was  declared  out  of  danger, 
which  had  been  much  greater,  owing  to  the  hot  season,  than  his  Iriends 
understood,  till  this  welcome  declaration  was  made.  But  not  yet  did 
Flora's  vigilance  abate.  Through  the  day  her  eye  seldom  wandered 
from  her  charge ;  and  when  exhausted  nature  lulled  her  into  disturbed 
repose,  she  started  at  the  slightest  motion.  Craig-gillian  at  last  con- 
trived to  dismiss  her  from  nocturnal  attendance,  under  the  pretext  that 
he  could  not  sleep  while  she  watched  1^  him. 

She  vras  accordingly  foreed  to  wait  in  the  anti-room;  but  through  a 
recoveiy,  which  proved  lingering,  still 

'*Flora  was  ready  ere  he  named  her  name ; 
And  diough  he  called  another.  Flora  came.'* 

Macalbin's  regiment  now  marehed  for  Lisbon,  which  had  jnst  been 
evacuated  by  the  French,  in  terms  of  the  convention.  Before  he  left 
Vimiera,  he  had  the  happiness  to  see  Hugh  out  of  the  hospital,  and 
lodged  in  Creig-gillian's  quartan ;  still  limping  a  little,  and  wearing  a 
patch  ori  his  cheek,  but  otherwise  quite  brave,  expecting  to  join  the 
regiment  in  less  than  a  week.  Leary  was  able  to  march  along  with 
il,  having  happily  recovered,  notwithstanding  what  Drummond  called 
his  unwonted  ibresight  in  laying  up  provisions  in  cose  of  a  blockade 
of  his  jaw-port  . 
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Tin  the  month  of  October  the  troops  remained  inactiTe.  General 
Moore  then  arrived,  and  life  and  motion  Weito  Bfsdin  conmranicated  to 
thia  torpid  and  repining  body. 

While  his  regiment  was  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lisbon, 
Nonnan  had  spared  no  labour  in  tracing  the  relations  and  connexions  of 
Don  Ignacio  du  Rocha.    This  gentleman  was  a  very  rich  banker, 
connected  with  the  court,  which  he  had  followed,  and  well  known  to 
the  whole  city,  though  no  one  knew  any  thing  of  the  commission  en- 
trusted to  him  so  many  yean  ago.     Again  the  oft-inserted  advertise- 
ment  was  repeated  in  the  Lisbon  Gazettes.     Norman,  sickening  at  its 
appearance,  and  almoet  ashamed  of  the  necessity  which  compelled 
him  to  blazon  his  misfortune,  and  hear  it  babbled  in  his  ean  by  the 
eold,  the  curious,  and  the  suspicious,  endeavoured  to  banish  his  san- 
guine and  hitherto  illusive  hopes,  ieeling  that,  what  may  never  bestow 
the  sober  certainty  of  happiness,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  the  power 
of  inflicting  disappointment  so  bitter  as  that  which  he  now  experienced. 
The  army  was  now  to  march,  under  its  new  commander,  ibr  the 
north  of  Spain.    Before  the  last  orders  were  issued,  Norman  was  per- 
mitted to  visit  his  friend  in  Vimiera,  who  was  noW  almost  convales- 
cent   Craig-gilb'an  was  by  this  time  able  to  ride  out  in  the  mornings, 
and  to  read  to  Flora  in  the  evenings,  while  she  tore  down  the  bridal 
finely  old  Craig-gillian  had  lavished  on  her  the  preceding  year,  and 
made  up  a  baby  wardrobe  for  the  expected  heir  of  Craig-gillian ; 
ieeling  that  nothing  could  be  too  grand  for  so  distinguMed  a  person- 
age— ^nothing  too  humble  for  herself    Colonel  Monro  was  much 
disappointed  that  the  positive  injunction  of  his  physician  forbade  him 
to  march  with  the  troops;  but  he  hoped  to  overtake  them.    Mean- 
'while,  the  condition  of  Flora  gave  him  considerable  anxiety.    Con- 
toited  to  be  with  him,  happy  to  see  him  well,  she  seemed  to  have  no 
future  care  for  herself. 

Macalbin's  pupils  had  now  been  presented  with  commissions  by 
the  commander-in-chief,  accompanied  with  high  encomiimis  on  their 
conduct  at  Vimiera.  Anotlier  light  and  soldier-like  fiirewell  was 
taken  of  the  beautiful  bonks  of  the  Tagus  and  the  hospitsKties  of 
Belem,  where  they  had  been  quartered,  and  again  they  marched  on 
loot  with  the  troops,  participating  in  that  unmeasured  confidence  of 
triumph,  which,  in  a  powerful  enemy,  saw  only  a  baffled  and  beaten 
invader.  A  spirit  of  enthusiastic  resistance,  they  were  assured,  had 
broken  out  in  every  province  of  Spain.  They  loved  to  give  it  cre- 
dence. They  peroeived,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages,  the  devoted 
heroism  of  Numantia  and  Saguntum  rekindled  in  Somgossa  and 
Gerona,  and  fhonght  their  confidence  just 

The  regiment  to  which  Afocalbin  was  attached,  formed  part  of  the 
advanced  guard.     It  was  not  till  it  reached  Salamanca,  that  the 
*  bubble  bunt ;'  and  the  British  commander,  indignant  at  the  culpable 
misrepresentations,  if  not  treacherous  design,  which  had  allur^  the 
army  onward  to  almost  certain  destruction,  found  they  must  imme- 
diately foil  back  on  the  coast.    While  the  embarrassing  events  which 
rapidly  followed  were  in  progress,  Craig-gillian,  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  arrived  at  Salamanca.     Money  had  hitherto  smoothed  their 
path ;  but  now  that  Craig-gillian  learned  the  real  situation  of  affiiiis — 
the  storm  gathering  deeper  and  deeper  in  front — retreat,  or  rather 
flight,  undertaken  in  the  depth  of  winter,  on  the  other  hand — Yrith  the 
complicated  disasten  experience  taught  him  to  anticipate— he  thought 
on  the  condition  of  his  wife  with  apprehension  which  amounted  to 
agony.     Again,  and  again,  he  consulted  with  Norman;  execrating  the 
iacility  which  had  yielded  to  her  entreaties,  instead  of  leaving  her  in 
lisbon.     But  even  now,  when  the  period  of  her  confinement  was 
fost  approaching,  she  remained  insensible  to  all  penmnal  danger,  con- 
gratulating herself  on  sharing  the  fortunes  of  her  friends,  and  fearing 
nothing  for  herself  while  they  were  around  her.    The  army  left  Sala- 
manca.   It  was  now  the  depth  of  winter — the  weather  severe — roads, 
at  all  times  wretched,  now  covered  with  snows.    Every  accommoda- 
tion that  could  be  procured  in  such  a  situation  was  stiU  provided  for 
Flora,  not  more  from  tenderness  to  her  sex  and  condition  than  the 
universal  regard  felt  for  her  husband.     Still  she  necessarily  endured 
hardships  which  wrung  the  heart  that  agonized  over  her,  in  looking 
forward  to  evils  of  incalculably  greater  magnitude. 

Disaster  and  distraction 'rapidly  followed  each  other;  eveiy  fresh 
courier  brought  an  account  contradictory  to  the  last ;  but  the  danger 
was  evidently  great  and  pressing;  and  certain  intelligence  of  the 
Ftench  advancing  from  Madrid  in  great  force,  made  that  retreat  be 
suddenly  recommenced,  the  details  of  which  exhibit  so  dark  a  picture 
of  wild  despair,  desperate  courage,  ferocious  despondency,  and  horron, 
from  which  the  human  heart  revolts,  which  are  too  shocking  for  the 
contemplation  of  pity.  The  route  lay  through  a  mountainous  country, 
covered  with  snows,  broken  with  torrents,  destitute  of  provisiom;  the 
letreating  army  were  also  exposed  to  continual  rain  and  tempests, 
embarrassed  l^  numerous  sick  an4  wounded,  by  miserable  women, 
and  children  still  more  wretched.  In  the  progress  of  this  retreat, 
Macalbin  had  abundant  reason  to  bless  the  haidy  education  which 
enabled  him,  not  only  to  bear  up  against  his  individual  share  of  its 
calamities,  but  also  to  succour  his  sinking  friends;  and,  by  unremitted 
vigilance,  to  restrain,  in  some  degree,  in  his  own  men,  those  abomi- 
nable outrages  which  disgraced  their  reckless  companions,  and  threw 
so  foul  a  slain  on  the  fair  feme  of  British  soldiers. 

Before  the  anny  reached  Benevente,  a  calasine,  which  Craig-gillian 
had  procured  for  his  wife,  broke  down  on  the  impracticable  roads 
over  which  it  was  dragged,  and  she  now  was  compelled  to  ride  on 
one  of  the  baggage- waggons.  Overcome  with  fotigue  and  half  frozen 
with  ooU— still  ieeking  change,  and  finding  every  new  mode  of  oon- 


I  veyance  worse  than  the  last-— by  the  time  they  airired  at  Astosga 
she  was  ao  seriously  indisposed,  that  Norman  entreated  her,  in  pity  to 
herself  and  all  that  loved  her^  to  remain  here,  if  she  would  avoid  cer- 
tam  destruction,  by  continuing  with  the  retreating  army.  As  the 
wife  of  an  English  oflicer  of  rank,  should  she  have  the  misfoTtune  to 
foil  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  even  they  would  pcotect  her — he. 
was  confident  they  would.  To  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town 
and  its  neighbourhood,  she  would  be  specially  recommended ;  and  in 
a  convent,  now  half-deserted  by  its  trembling  inmates,  she  might  find 
a  temporary  asylum.  Macalbin  had  many  other  resources,  but  time 
was  short;  he  embraced  her  hastily,  and  leaving  her  drowned  in  tears, 
flew  to  find  Craig-gillian,  who  was  pacing  before  the  door  of  hia 
quartera,  in  a  state  bordering  on  frenzy. 

He  unfolded  his  plan.  Craig-gillian  hesitated  for  a  momeirf,  then 
wrung  his  hand.  "  Yes,  Macalbin,  God  bless  you ;  this  rouA  do, 
though  it  is  like  tearing  my  heart-strings  to  leave  her  thus." 

They  entered  I  he  house.  Craig-gillian  could  not  speak ;  but  Nor^ 
man  renewed  the  pleading,  which  was  sanctioned  l^  his  presence. 
"  My  dearest  Flora,"  said  he,  "  have  the  courage  to  save  yourself — 
your  infiint— your  husband.  We  may  struggle  manfully  for  ourselves,. 
if  you  do  not  add  to  other  miseries,  the  torture  of  seeing  you  perish 
without  being  able  to  give  you  aid.  As  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment, Craig-gillian  has,  in  this  crisis,  duties  that  demand  all  bis  atten^ 
tion,  which  may  force  him  to  abandon  all  but  honour — ^to  risk  lifi>— 
even  your  life-Hiearer,  I  am  sure,  than  his  own." 
"Oh,  God  !  oh,  God !•"  cried  Craig-gillian. 

'*  Hector,  I  am  prepared  for  every  thing.  I  will  remain.  My  jure- 
sence  shall  not  add  to  your  other  miseries,"  said  Flora;  ''too»  too 
happy,  if  without  me  you  reach*— England." 

**Nay,  dearest  Flora,  that  is  too  much,"  said  Norman.  "  Duty  may 
forbid  the  return  of  Craig-gillian ;  but  I  will  never  leave  Spain  aliva 
without  you.     When  we  reach  our  ships  I  oba  a  fiee  man." 

Craig-gillian  could  only  look  his  thanks,  and  again  whisper,  **  God 
bless  3^u,  Norman  ?" 

•*  Till  then,  you  wUl  remain  here  in  safety.     The  civil  authorities, 
while  they  have  any  influence,  will  extend  their  cares  la  you*    The 
sick  ofiicen  of  Romana's  army,  who  are  here,  will  also  protect  you,** 
continued  Norman.     *'  But,  in  case  safety  and  concealment  be  found 
incompatible,  the  colonel  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  whom  we  yesterday 
made  prisoner,  will  give  you  letten  to  the  French  Marshal,  advancing 
this  way,  and  he  will  protect  you.     Oh,  do  not  fear  it ;  the  whole  of 
oar  staff,  if  necessary,  will  ossist  in  these  measures  for  your  safety.** 
« I  do  not  fear,"  exclaimed  Flora,  "  for  myself  I  have  no  fear;  waste 
nd  more  ti: ought  or  speech  on  me  ;  command,  and  I  will  obey  you." 
Craiggilltai:  thanked  her  for  this  gentle  acquiescence;  and  repaired 
with  Norman  (o  head-quarters,  to  take  measures  for  ensuring  her 
safety,  as  far  as  it  wa."*  possible.    Several  of  the  stafiPofficen,  with  the 
kindest  alacrity,  promoteJ  the  scheme ;  and  the  French  oflicer  wrote 
— ^raee  from  bed  and  wrote-— the  desired  letters^  with  the  gracious 
cordiality  of  ancient  French  politeJeas,  which  doubled  a  kindness  by 
the  manner  of  bestowing  it     Macalbin  Tan  to  Flora  with  these  letten. 
while  Craig-gillian  visited  the  convent  which  was  to  aflbrd  her  tem- 
porary shelter.    The  nuns  were  in  their  chapel,  at  midnight  mass, 
but  in  this  extraordinary  time  every  thing  gave  way;  the  abbi?ss  rama 
to  him  at  the  parlour  grate,  and  renewed  the  promise  die  had  g'iven 
of  afiS>rding  protection  to  an  English  lady,  the  wife  of  a  Calholw, 
while  her  sacred  sanctuary  afi&rded  refuge  to  her  own  timid  commu- 
nity.    He  hurried  beck  with  this  intelligance.    The  troops  were  to 
march  by  day-break ;  and  Flora  would  not  pennit  her  husband  to 
rouse  his  toil-worn  domestics  fiom  their  short  sleep  to  arrange  her 
baggage.    "Let  me  work  to-night,"  said  she;  *'I  shaU  have  time 
enough  to  sleep." 

At  Toro,  Craig-giHian  had  abandoned  the  most  of  his  baggage.  H» 
thought  it  cruel  and  unjust  to  occupy  space,  which  might  be  devoted 
to  carrying  food  or  clothing  for  his  famished  men,  with  what  his  wife 
and  himself  might  for  a  few  weeks  go  without.  With  •  wemanisls 
mixture  of  vanity  and  tendemeas.  Flora  had  pleaded  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  basket,  containing  the  wardrobe  of  her  expected  infant  U 
was  all  that  she  meant  to  keep ;  and  whilst  Norman  and  Hugh  awkwardly 
folded  her  scanty  raiment,  she  busied  herself  in  selecting  what  linen* 
flannel,  and  shoes,  she  could  find  among  the  remaining  baggage,  and 
in  ^ng  them  up  for  the  march. 

"  Tes,  I  saved  that  volume,"  said  Flora,  now  on  her  knees,  fixing  . 
her  parcel  in  a  wallet  Norman  was  turning  over  its  leaves.  It  was 
a  small  copy  of  the  **  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  which  had  belonged  to 
Monimia.  "  It  is  all  that  is  left  me  now,"  said  she,  **  I  must  keep  it 
till  I  see  her  again."  Norman  carefully  placed  this  treasure  in  the 
trunk  Hugh  was  packing. 

Macalbin  and  the  piper  Accompanied  Craig-gillian  and  his  wife  to 
the  convent  Till  now  earnest  employment  had  supported  her  spirits. 
It  was  about  'three  o'clock,  in  a  dark  and  dismal  morning,  blowing 
rain  ami  sleet — the  last  day  of  December. .  At  tins  time  there  waa 
no  night  in  Astorga,  or  rather  none  of  the  refreshing  repose  which 
nights  of  peace  bestow.  The  inhabitants,  alarmed  and  incommoded 
by  the  anny,  and  still  more  appalled  by  the  dread  of  that  which  waa 
rapidly  advancing,  were  running  about  half-distracted  with  their  fean 
and  sufl^erings.  Weatherworn  soldiers,  intoxicated  and  riotous,  were 
pouring  to  and  from  the  wine-houses — baggage-wagons,  horses  and 
bullocks,  stopping  up  the  miry  Mreets — flambeaux,  tossing  round,  sud- 
denly flashing  a  strong  light  on  this  scene  of  disorder  and  misery,  and 
as  suddenly  leaving  it  involved  in  thick  darkness;  while  the  firing  of  a 
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■ijpilil-gtm,  the  abrapl  roll  of  a  dram,  and  flie  roicei  of  the  Spanish 
women  imploring  the  Virgin,  as  they  mingled  with  the  mrnimurs  and 
tmprecationB  of  the  eoldiery,  produced  sounds  as  discordant  as  the 
sights  were  dismal.  Flom's  friends  hurried  her  ibrward ;  but  by  the 
time  they  reached  the  great  square,  in  which  stood  the  ocHiveot,  her 
clothes  were  drenched  with  moistore. 

**  Ah,  Finagalla,  how  light  and  happy  we  feel  in  leading  you  here. 
Thii  little  march  is  far  enough  for  you,"  said  Norman,  screening  her 
fit>m  the  wet  with  his  arm.  Flora  could  not  reply.  She  leaned  more 
heavily  on  Cmig-gillian*s  single  arm,  with  tliat  confiding  pressure 
which  seems  to  repose  the  load  of  sorrow  as  well  as  the  weakness  of 
fhime,  on  a  beloved  being.  He  whispered,  **  Yes,  my  love,  I  am  in- 
deed contented  to  leave  you.  Bear  up  a  little  while,  and  all  will  be 
well  with  us."  Flora  retrained  her  tears ;  yet  she  trembled  in  every 
limb  f¥om  eioess  of  motion,  while  frequent  shivering  sighs  bunt  from 
her  bosom ;  and  she  imputed  to  the  chill  damp  air^  emotion  which 
owned  another  cause. 

Befora  they  reached  the  convent  gate,  they  were  overtaken  by 
Captain  Drummond,  several  of  Craig>gillian's  officers,  and  some  other 
gendemen,  who  came  to  bid  Mrs.  Monro  fiirewell,  each  carrying  the 
dender  remains  of  the  stock  of  English  luxuries,  which  bad  been 
saved  for  want  of  opportunity  to  consume  them~— tea,  cofiee,  sugar, 
wine— whatever  he  happened  to  possess,  likely  to  add  to  the  ccxnfort 
of  a  female,  in  a  place  destitute  of  every  comfort,  and  indeed  of 
every  convenience.  These  little  marks  of  kindness,  at  a  time  like 
this,  acted  as  potent  cordials  to  the  fainting  spirits  of  Flora.  She 
burst  into  a  flood  of  kindly  tears,  as  those  gay  young  men,  whom  she 
had  so  often  seen  round  Craig-gillian's  board  in  happier  times,  re- 
■pectfully  bade  her  adieu ;  and  when  Drummond  assured  her,  that  by 
next  grouse  season,  in  her  own  drawing-room,  he  would  r^nind  her 
of  the  elegant  piece  of  sugar  presented  to  her  in  the  great  square  of 
Astorga,  she  smiled  through  her  tears,  and  her  heart  clung  to  ever- 
■pringing  hope." 

At  five  in  the  morning  the  drum  beat.  Norman  reiterated  his  pro- 
mise, and  clasped  her  in  a  parting  embrace,  while  Hugh  pressed  her 
hand  between  both  his  own,  and  in  hM  native  language,  ferv^itly 
recommended  her  to  the  protection  of  Heaven. 

At  nine  o'ck»ck  the  last  of  the  rear-guaid  lefl  the  town.  Craig- 
giUtan  committed  his  beloved  wife,  sunk  into  insensibility,  to  the  care 
of  the  lay  sister  appointed  to  attend  her ;  and  pressing  her  death-cold 
lips  with  a  long,  lingerir^,  farewell  kiss,  tore  himself  away. 

Tlie  army  reached  Villa  Franca  beibro  Macalbui  heard  any  tidiD«s 
of  Craig-gillian.  Every  passing  hour  increased  the  miseries  «i'  the 
troops.  They  were  now  labouring  through  a  track  oi  mountpi'n-counr 
try,  naked,  open,  covered  with  snows,  but  of  unequalM  wilduess 
and  sublimity.  Tlie  road  cut  in  the  side  of  the  moivilain,  following 
all  its  windings  and  defiles,  often  stretched  ahmg  *^  chain  of  frightful 
pvecipices,  or  overhung  some  winter  torrent  An  imagination  at  ease 
might  have  loved  to  picture  the  beauty  «ad  variety  of  this  scenery, 
when 

'*  Peace  was  on  the  cottage  and  the  fold ;" 

when  the  groves  of  hazel,  poplar,  and  chesnut,  which  girdle  the  fiuse 
of  the  mountain,  were  in  verdure;  when  the  blosaoms  of  the  wild 
apple,  the  wild  olive,  the  cherry,  and  the  mulberry  adorned  its  ledges 
and  clift ;  and  the  tender  buds  of  the  vineyards  that  hung  on  its 
sunward  slopes  and  cultivated  terraces,  expanded  into  foliage.  How 
appalling  was  the  contrast  it  now  displayed !  Norman  could  never 
reoolleet  the  scene  he  witnessed  here  without  a  shuddering  sensation 
of  indefinable  horror. 

After  toiling  many  miles  up  the  mountain — ^now  wading  knee-deep 
in  hal^melted  snow — now  climbing  over  steeps  exposed  to  the  bitter 
and  suflboating  showen  of  mingled  sleet  and  snow-drifV-*he  halted 
on  the  heights,  to  look  back  for  a  moment  oa  the  Golgotha  stretching 
for  behind.  He  saw  the  last  division  of  the  army  slowly  ascending 
the  dismal  toad  he  had  passed,  their  route  tracked  by  dead  bodies, 
"  redding  the  snow  in  spoto;"  or  by  those  who,  abandoned  of  hope  and 
help,  had  stretched  themselves  out  to  die.  He  saw  the  animals  which 
dragged  die  baggage-wagons  dropping  down  at  every  step ;  and  the 
miserable  load  they  carried~-famished  and  frozen  women  and  chil- 
dien,  the  sick  and  the  wounded-~given  up  by  their  wretched  com- 
panions to  the  death  they  almost  envied.  "  Would  that  all  the  lovers 
of  wai^  stood  here '."  thought  Norman,  closing  his  eyes  in  torpid  de- 
spair. Happily  the  incessant  care  necessary  for  individual  preserve^ 
tiflii,  by  foring  the  attention  of  the  most  disinterested  nature  upon  adf 
akaia,  blunted  that  sensibility  which,  at  another  time,  might  havo 
tempted  a  man,  surrounded  by  such  objects,  and  exposed  to  such  suf- 
ferings, to  curse  existence,  and  long  for  madness  or  death  to  snatch  him 
fiom  evtli  incomparably  greater. 

Abont  this  time  Macalbin  was  informed  by  a  Glen-gillian  High- 
lander, that  Colonel  Monro's  horse  had  dropped,  and  that  fotigued 
and  indisposed,  without  the  prospect  of  getting  to  quarters  for  that  night, 
he  seemed  ready  to  yield  to  despair.  Macalbin  instantly  turned  back, 
and  after  walking  about  a  mile,  found  Craig-gillian,  who  had  turned 
off  the  road,  and  was  resting  beneath  some  trees ;  that  fatal  torpoir 
stealing  over  his  mind  and  senses  which  is  the  forerunner  of  death, 
as  he  reposed  his  benumbed  frame  in  a  kind  of  tranquil  listlessness,  from 
which  he  seemed  unwilling  to  be  recalled.  With  a  constitution 
soniewhat  enervated  by  Iqpg  residence  in  India,  recent  indisposition, 
aiid  a  mind  bowed  down  by  many  cares,  he  was  peculiarly  suacepti* 
">]•  of  tiM  hapiUhipB  to  whieh  every  soldier  waa  sow  e^tposed. 


With  great  difficilty  Nonnan  procured  him  a  small  qnantii^  o^ 
wine,  and  persuaded  htm  to  enter  a  wagon,  drawn  by  some  of  the 
fevir  bullocks  that  still  remained.  Much  time  was  lost,  and  night  hail 
now  set  in — a  night  of  tempest  and  thick  darkness.  Macalbin,  with 
a  miserable  woman  hanging  on  his  ann«  and  her  child  on  his  back — 
creatures  that  he  had  snatched  fh>m  death — again  waded  through  the 
siM»WB,  stumbling  over  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  horses  at  every 
step,  but  still  endeavouring  to  keep  pace  with  the  wagon,  and  cheer 
his  drooping  friend  with  the  sound  of  his  friendly  voice.  And  this 
generous  eflbrt  was  twice  blest ;  it  supported  his  own  spirits,  while  It 
communicated  oomfort.  Yet  dreadful  was  that  night ;  and  long  did 
Norman  remember  it  As  the  breeze  howled  among  the  leafless  trees, 
and  whistled  through  the  overhanging  clif&,  it  fell  on  the  ear  of 
gloomy  fancy  like  the  rooanings  of  damned  spirits ;  and  the  darkness, 
which  veiled  shapes  of  horror,  made  him  listen  more  intently  to  the 
groans  of  the  dying,  and  the  curses  of  the  desperate,  which  wen 
heard  in  its  pause.  This  was  a  night  to  quell  the  stoutest  heart — to 
wean  the  wUdest  enthusiasm  from  war  and  glory. 

Macalbin  contrived  to  place  the  miserable  female  he  had  dragged 
on,  in  a  buUook-wagoo,  which  they  overtook ;  and  not  without  great 
difficulty  was  this  accomplished  {  but  it  was  not  till  he  reached  Logo 
that  he  discovered  this  frozen  creature  to  be  that  Maria  Gordon, 
whom,  two  years  before,  he  had  seen  at  Diuialbin,  in  all  the  elegance 
of  modem  foshion.  She  was  now  the  wife  of  a  poor  lieutenant,  dis- 
owned by  her  family,  without  eneigy,  and  without  resource,  vainly 
clinging  to  what  she  had  been,  and  disguising  what  she  was.  Lady 
Gordon  rigidly  persisted  in  leaving  her  "  to  the  fate  she  had  chosen  f 
her  sister  was  equally  inflexible ;  and  Sir  Archibald,  a  moralist  as 
stem  as  either,  left  her  "  to  the  fortune  she  had  tnade  for  herself** 
Mansel  alone  was  her  anonymous  friend.  When  he  was  plenty  of 
cash,  and  when  she  came  into  his  head,  he,  from  time  to  time,  sent  ber 
a  twenty-pound  note.  Whatever  defect  of  prudence  was  in  her 
character,  she  evinced  no  want  of  gratitude,  either  for  the  kindness 
Macalbin  had  displayed,  or  the  attentions  he  still  paid  to  her  condition 
and  her  sex,  and,  perhaps,  to  herself;  a  forlorn  creature,  nuised  in  flie 
lap  of  luxury,  with  the  helpless  habits  of  high  life,  and  the  miseiy  of 
the  lowest 

While  they  halted  at  Lugo,  offering  battle  to  the  enemy,  finding 
courage  and  comfort  in  the  hope  of  vengeance,  Craig-gillian  recover- 
ed strength,  and  agun  assumed  the  command  of  his  regimenL 

During  the  halt,  numerous  friends  crowded  to  the  same  houee — i 
dismal  tuid  dismantled  place,  but  which  now  wore  &e  air  of  i 
palace.  Maria  Gordon  and  her  child  occupied  the  comer  of  a 
fire-place,  from  which  green  wood  emitted  more  smoke  than  heat 
Drummond,  Macalbin,  and  his  pupils  ran  now  to  their  posts,  and 
now  to  superintend  the  culinary  operations  of  the  poor,  bewilder- 
ed and  heart-broken  piper,  in  which  a  long  fast  made  them  take 
peculiar  interest,  while  their  surly  Ellis  stormed  the  wine4iouBes, 
musket  on  his  shoulder  in  case  of  a  sudden  surprise.  Though  poor 
Hugh  was  skilled  in  every  manly  art,  he  had  no  science  in  cookety. 
In  vain  Drummond  quickened  his  operations.  "  Never  mind,  don't  be 
nice,  piper,"  said  he,  "  I  can  eat  any  thing  if  it  be  clean,  and  if  not,  t 
can  take  it  dirty.     Let  us  have  it     Hunger  is  good  sauce." 

Flora's  parcel  of  linen  had  long  been  lost ;  and,  during  the  honn 
allotted  to  sleep,  poor  Hugh  washed,  or  at  least  thought  he  washed 
the  last  remaining  shirts  of  his  friends,  while  they  slept,  and  as  these 
dried,  he  dilligently  mended  various  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes.  Even 
this  was  a  luxury  denied  to  many  officers  of  the  highest  rank. 

It  was  the  wish  of  the  oonunander-in-chief  to  force  the  enemy  to 
action,  but  they  shrunk  from  the  conflict  with  the  desperate  valour  of 
the  English.  During  the  succeeding  night,  therefore,  the  Utter  kin- 
dled fires  along  the  line,  to  deceive  the  enemy,  and  resumed  their 
nuurch  to  Corunna. 

On  many  occasions  it  was  found  neceasary  to  enforce  the  temporaiy 
requisitions  made  by  the  commissariat :  for  die  people  of  die  country, 
fearful  alike  of  friend  and  foe,  and  suflering  equally  from  the  outrages 
of  both,  were  foiud  most  tardy  in  bringing  forward  their  slender 
supplies. 

The  humanity  and  moderation  of  Macalbin,  his  oonciliatory  dispo- 
sition, and  the  knowledge  he  had  now  gained  of  the  Spanish  Uuagusge, 
peculiarly  fitted  him  for  services  of  this  nature,  and  he  waa  often  em- 
ployed to  accompany  foraging  parties,  by  orders  of  General  -^ — :  and 
also,  on  more  delicate  occasions,  when  accuracy  of  observation,  fidelity 
of  report,  and  the  keen  vision  of  an  eye  accustomed  to  expaliais 
among  wild  and  wide  scenes,  enaUed  him  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  service  to  which  he  was  devoted,  and  to  gain  the  esteem  of  hii 
officers. 

On  an  expedition  of  this  latter  kind,  Macalbin  was  deapntched  to 
some  heights  on  the  banks  of  the  Minbo,  the  same  morning  dmt  the 
troops  lefl  Lugo.  He  rode — and  Pat  Leaiy,  generally  a  straggler, 
wandered  afler  him,  espying  a  cottage  sntoke,  roimd  which  cottage 
some  fowls  might  be  straying.  At  thu  period  Leary  was  by  no  means 
delicate  or  confined  in  hii  notions  of  property — ^he  had  no  scruple  in 
thrusting  into  his  pouch  whatever  ammvnidon  he  could  find — fowls, 
bread,  indeed  food  of  apy  kind,  clothing,  or  even  money.  Macalbin 
said  stealing ;  Leary  said  2(/iUn^-— and  on  this  point  they  differed  about 
terms,  like  other  philosophers. 

"  Sure  we  came  to  aarve  them,  the  souls,"  said  Pat,  indignantly. 

"  And  if  we  did,  shall  we  rob  them,"  said  Macalbin.  "  I  comniaxvi 
you  not  to  approach  that  house." 

Maoalbin  had  gained  tha  heights,  and  hsuy  waa  scramUiDg  afW 
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huOf  when  both  wei^  iwiAiftnly  aliurmed  by  ^  purty  of  the  enemy's 
cavaliy  dMbing  4own  th^  opiKwite  heigbte,  while,  beiore  tbe  rest,  one 
maa  fiinoiisly  punued  an  E&glish  offices.  He  soon  iar  outstripped 
the  speed  of  his  fellows,  and  gained  fast  on  the  man  he  pursued. 

**  That  is  Colonel  Gordon,  J  have  knawed  him  by  that  stump  of  en 
OBiritoh  feather  ever  sinoe  we  left  Salaiannffli.  The  Frenchman  will 
give  his  plumes  a  tusad  any  way." 

Caivlesa  of  peiwniU  safety,  L«afy,  with  delight  he  sought  neither 
to  suppress  nor  oonceal,  enjoyed  the  probability  of  Sir  Archibald's 
being  made  piisoner,  while  I^iorraan  eagerly  looked  round  for  some 
bridge,  some  ford  on  the  rapid  river — ^but  seeing  no  marks  of  eiUier, 
aqmnred  down  the  steeps,  and  plunged  inio  the  stream — struggled  with 
itt  violense,  and,  at  the  risk  of  U&,  reached  the  opposite  bank — saw 
fte  sabre  of  the  French  officer  descending  on  the  head  of  Gordon,  and 
joined  the  cry  he  set  up  for  quarter — mercy.  That  voice  seemed  to 
arrest  the  death-stioke  that  hung  over  Gordon.  The  Frenchman, 
however,  unhorsed  him,  tossed  his  sword  into  the  river,  and  exclaim- 
ed, '*  Tou  we  th0  |»isoner  of  France."  All  this  passed  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  and  before  Norman,  recollecting  for  the  first  time  that 
he  was  in  danger  of  being  surrounded  by  a  party  of  French  dragoons, 
lcn0W  which  way  to  turn.  Yet,  to  his  prostrate  oountiyman  he  in- 
stinctively turned  and  alighted.  At  this  moment  the  officer,  on  whom 
h»  had  not  yet  looked,  sprung  from  his  bone,  dashed  sabre  and  hdmet 
on  the  froien  snow,  and  leaped  forward,  exclaiming — 

"  Embrace  me,  Haadbin  !    lam  Boukks!    lama  man  againr 

"Gracious  God !"  cried  Nonnan,  leoeding  one  step,  overcome  with 
fl^lonlflbment  to  find  not  only*in  life^  but  in  an  officer  of  the  French 
Imperial  Guard,  apparently  of  high  rwk,  and  decorated  vriih  the 
qilendid  insignia  of  the  Legion  of  Honoor,  his  lamented  comrade 
•«  JPhelim  Bouike." 

*'  Yea,  I  am  that  Bom^  whom  the  Enghsb — fat  whom  I  fought  and 
bled — insulted,  degraded,  mangled  with  brutal  stripes.  Coward  and 
alttTe,"  he  turned  fiercely  to  Gotdon,  "  ym  shrink  beneath  me  now ! 
I  am  that  Bonike  whose  country,  kindred,  fiunily,  and  foith,  have 
§^T  six  hnndrsd  years  sufifered  at  die  hands  of  the  £nglish,  every  spe- 
cies of  cruelty,  indigni^,  and  oppression;  massacred  in  hot,  murdered 
i0  cold  blood — ^proscribed— exiled — ^tortured.  I  am  that  fieurke  who 
■bed  my  bkxKi  for  the  destroyers  of  my  race,  whose  heart  keketh  gall 
to  make  oppression  bitter,  till  their  chains  oonoded  my  individual 
aouL" 

Noiman  looked  co  this  imUor,  Bourke,  with  a  mtxtute  of  vexation, 
pi^,  and  astonishmenW^his  heart  reemling,  and  yet  drawn  towards 
him  by  the  force  of  sympathies  vrfaich  were  folt  before  man  knew 
politiad  duties  or  lapsed  into  political  sine.  Their  eyes  met  momen« 
tarily  each  sofibred  a  slight  feeling  of  embarraasmenfr— but  Bourke, 
as  if  eager  to  preserve  a  friend,  and  to  vindicate  his  honour,  again 
resumed  discourse.  It  would  neitber  be  agreeafaAe,'  nor  perhaps  very 
prudent,  to  relate  ffiat  stoiy  of  eonnlry  and  fomily  which  Bourke 
rapidly  and  vehemendy  sketched,  and  still  leas  so,  to  detail  all  those 
■lotives  and  imaginary  neceasiticB  by  whidi  he  lulled  his  better  genius 
to  sleep,  aod  fortified  himaelf  in  error.  Yet  let  it  not  be  imagined 
that  he  tbooght  himself  a  traitor.  He  said,  he  vowed,  that  his  heart 
glowed  with  love  to  Ireland,  of  which  those  who  live  in  her  bosem 
can  hove  but  a  fidnt  perception — and  perverted  as  vras  that  love, 
lioraan  could  not  doobt  of  its  exisience.  This  passion  seemed  even 
mon  ardent  than  the  bDming  hatred  which  made  him  pant  to  avenge 
lus  own  and  her  wiongscm  those  whom,  in  bittemeas  of  soul,  be  term- 
ed **  the  Enghsh:* 

A  tfaowand  foelinga  and  idew  filled  the  mini  and  heart  of  Macal- 
Ian,  as  Bowke,  widi  impetuoua  ekiquenee,  ponied  his  confidence  into 
a  bosm  in  wfaicfa  he  wished  to  find  sympathy,  and  feared  to  meet 
aversion.  It  was  the  confidence  of  a  pent>sp,  corroded,  miserable 
baart    Booike,  become  a  reckless  .man,  had  fidlsn  into  desperate 


MacaUnn  had  much  to  say— maoh  to  inqiiire>— but  the  trampling 
of  the  horses'  feet  of  that  party  whom  Bouike  had  outrode,  were  now 
heard  rspidly  advancing,  though  the  steep  banks  of  the  river  still 
aoreened  them  from  view. 

"Kuikr  cried  Bourk^-^Fly  Mscalbin !— cross  die  river  !->it  will 
not  be  knovrn  that  it  is  practiaable.  Fly  or  I  cannot  save  you!"  He 
eageriy  waved  his  hand. 

Nonnan  leaped  on  horseback,  exclaiming  as  he  went ;  "  I  have  left 
a  friend  in  Astorga,  die  wife  of  Colonel  Monroy  in  the  convent  ol^-^-^ 
See  her,  protect  her—- tell  her  her  hnsband  is  vrell.  She  wiU  tell  yon 
who  i  am — ^the  claims  I  have  on  your  fitmiJ^."  "I  will-^  swear  I 
will :  riy,  Macalbin!— diat  is  a  ^e  word-^Mlop  through." 

Macalbin  plunged  into  die  stream,  and  got  over  before  the  party 
came  up. 

The  whole  interview  had  not  occvpied  ten  minntes;  in  that  short 
^pace  Bourke  had  spoken  volumes.  When  he  saw  Norman  safely 
over,  he  turned  for  the  Hm  time  to  his  prisoner  vrfao  stood  at  a  little 
diatanee,  Adlen,  apparendy  abashed.  The  dragoons  came  up — they 
had  missed  dieir  oflScer,  and  had  been  seeking  him.  They  vwmld 
now  have  fired  dieir  pistols  across  the  river  they  believed  it  impossi- 
We  to  cross.  Bourke  ordered  them  to  desist,  l»  secure  their  prisoner, 
and  resume  the  rovte  from  which  they  had  diverged  in  pwsnit  His 
«dew  met  widi  prompt  obedienoa  Sir  ArehibaU  was  ordered  to 
mount  befakid  one  of  the  soldiers,  and  formuig  a  cii«le  round  him, 
they  galloped  off,  leaving  Bourke  by  the  river's  brink,  and  Macalbin 
«n  Ae  opposite  bank.   Bourke  twisted  hie  hand  into  the  flowing  mane 
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to  vault  into  the  saddle.  Macalbin  held  up  his  hand  imploringly,' 
and  repeated  the  charges  he  had  given — the  roaring  of  the  waten 
drowned  the  tones  of  his  voice  Bourke  replied,  but  he  could  not 
distinguish  his  words.  He  placed  his  hand  on  his  bosom,  and 
Bourke  repeated  the  action — and,  for  the  space  of  a  minute  they 
gazed  on  eadi  other.  As  Bourke,  in  the  attitude  of  deep  and  bitter 
thought,  leaned  his  head  on  the  neck  of  his  horse,  Macalbin  fancied 
that  he  never  seen  features,  or  form,  or  manner,  which  denoted  so  rare 
a  union  of  intellectual  energy  with  physical  strength  and  manly 
beauty.  Lines  of  deep  thought  and  bold  decision  now  contracted  his 
capacious  forehead,  and  stole  over  the  gay  open  countenance  of  that 
gallant  and  light4iearted  soldier  who  had  been  every  man's  delight, 
aod  every  woman's  love.  Pride,  and  scorn,  and  painful  jealousy,  now 
curled  and  compressed  the  bland  lip  round  which  love  and  mirth  h^d 
once  sported  in  wreathed  smiles.  The  roving  vivacity  of  his  brilliant 
eye  was  exchanged  for  the  watchful  scrutinizing  glanre  of  anxious 
penetration,  or  that  abstracted  gaze,  straining  on  an  imaginary  point, 
which  seems,  in  indifierence  or  contempt,  to  withdraw  from  surround- 
ing objects,  to  fix  its  contemplation  more  keenly  on  the  mightier  world 
within.  It  was  a  powerful,  and  to  Norman  it  was  a  painful  physio^o- 
my.  He  sighed  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger;  and  when  those  strong 
features  underwent  a  sudden  cliange,  cleared,  brightened,  smiled,  as 
the  echoes  in  a  genuine  Connaught  brogue,  rung  the  name  of  IVfe- 
calhin,  Norman,  with  a  Uurill  of  delight,  exclaamed,  "  Alv  this  is 
Phelimi" 

Ledry  still  came  whooping  on,  though  unseen  by  both.  Macalbin 
could  hear  Bourke  cry,  "  Ha !  Pat  Leaiy !"  He  threw  his  purse  across 
the  stream — perceived  that  picquet  of  cavalry,  which  Leazy  with  run- 
ning, and  bawlings,  and  signals,  had  drawn  to  this  spot;  and  vaulting 
into  his  saddle,  waved  his  sabre  to  Macalbin  in  fere  well,  and  was  in- 
standy  over  the  steeps.  Noman  reached  the  heights  where  he  had 
originally  stood  and  saw  him  overtake  his  party. 

Sir  Archibald  Gordon  was  then  a  priaoner ;  and  Macalbin  was  con- 
gratulating on  hxB  nanow  escape,  as  Leary  had  bawled,  and  truly, 
that  in  dashing  forward  to  assist  Gordon,  he  had  himself  been  sur- 
rounded. Nonnan  said  that  he  owed  his  liberty  to  the  generosity  of 
the  officer  into  whose  power  he  liad  so  imprudendy  thrown  himself^ 
without  the  smallest  means  of  defence — ^without  even  a  sword ;  for 
that  he  had  lost  when,  in  danger  of  drowning,  he  had  caught  by  some 
bushes  as  he  forded  die  river. 

*'  Long  life  to  him!  who  let  you  go,  sir,  and  kept  .    He  is  a  gay 

fellow,  I  warrant  him,"  cried  Leary,  as  the  picquet  scoured  off  in 
another  direction,  and  leA  him  alone  with  Macalbin.  "  Now,  sir,  I 
must  make  bould  to  say,  you  wait  much  out  of  your  way  in  running 
after  Colonel  Gordon.  Why  not  let  him  be  reconnoiieringf  Sure  he 
knows  better  about  it  than  you — aye,  or  the  commander-in-chief  him- 
self, as  he  does  with  his  defenaiUe  positions." 

It  is  well  known  that  great  discontents  prevailed  in  this  army.  Sir 
Ardiibald  Gordon,  among  oihem,  assumed  to  himself  the  right  of 
cenmring  every  measure  adopted  by  his  commanding  officer.  He  took 
notes;  he  compared  them  with  those  taken  by  othen,  as  ignorant  and 
asBuming  as  himself^  and  he  reconnoiired.  Among  the  growlers  was 
Colonel  Grant;  but  his  istrict  notions  of  discipline  made  him  only 
grumble  in  his  giziard,  or  at  most  in  the  ear  of  his  nephew.  His 
defoence  U>  military  authority,  indeed  cost  him  dear;  but  he  contrived 
to  indemnify  himself  by  unstinted  abuse  and  execration  of  the  civil 
power,  whether  in  Spain  or  elsewhere.  Drummond  almost  worshipped 
the  commander^ia-chief;  and,  during  the  whole  march  he  was  engaged 
in  a  succesison  of  quarrels  about  the  propriety  o£  his  measures.  He 
could  have  fought  with  the  Spaniards— with  the  wind  and  with  his 
discontented  brother  officers  all  round.  In  vain  Macalbin  represented 
to  him  the  indelicacy,  the  shocking  impropriety  of  acting  as  if  his  fee- 
ble sword  was  needed  to  defend  the  character  of  the  commander-in- 
chief.  For  a  few  days  this  restrained  his  violence;  but  on  the  night 
he  left  Lugo,  he  swore,  **  that  if  General  Moore  could  tolerate 
such  abominable  insolence  he  could  not — that  he  would  fight  Gor- 
don the  moment  they  reached  the  coast,  and  there  was  the  end 
on'L"  He  accordingly  challenged  this  champion  of  the  discontented. 
Macalbin  remonstrated — ^he  became  sulky,  imd  **  would  not  be  treated 
like  a  boy."  Fortunately  for  Drummond,  Sir  Archibald  fell  a  victim 
to  his  own  foolish  presumption  before  they  reached  the  coast 

Thongh  Macalbin  was  uniformly  silent,  respectftilly  silent,  on  the 
measures  vriiich  occanmied  so  much  impertinent  discussion,  violence, 
•ad  ill-blood  among  his  companions,  he  could  keenly  sympathize  with 
that  great  mind  who  thought  and  felt  for  all ;  who,  spite  of  themselves- 
preserved  those  violent  and  refiractory  spirits,  and  with  sublime  majc- 
nanimity  fiNgave  their  irritation;  fideling  that,  like  angiy  children, 
they  knew  not  what  they  did. 

As  the  troops  approached  the  coast,  Macalbin  and  Craig-gilliaa 
began  to  conceit  ftiture  measures. '  Norman,  devoted  to  a  higher  duty, 
gave  up  the  chaige  of  his  beloved  pupils— endeared  by  mutual  fuf^ 

ferings  nobly  supported— to  General ;  and  the  general,  expressing 

a  fervent  hope  of  yet  calling  him  his  ofiicer,  released  him  from  every 
species  of  engagement 

It  was  setded,  that  ui  Irish  priest,  educated  at  the  Irish  college  of 
Salamanca,  and  well  acquainted  wi&  die  country,  should  accompany 
Norman  back  to  Astorga.  This  priest,  partly  spy,  and  partly  guide, 
had  been  with  the  array  for  three  months ;  Craig-gillian  fancied  he 
might  depend  on  hia  fidelity,  ^t  was  also  deemed  expedient  for  them, 
if  they  succeeded  in  their  mission,  to  pass,  if  possible,  into  the  Aos- 
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hoped  that  they  night  find  some  Engliih  veasel  hovering  oflTthe  ccmst 
to  convey  them  to  a  friendly  port,  however  distant 

It  was  now  the  16ih  of  January,  that  ever-memorable  day,  when 
the  British  army,  goaded  lo  desperation,  like  a  lion  at  bay,  turned  on 
its  fierce  pursuers.  It  would  be  waste  of  words  to  attempt  any  record 
of  the  triumphs  of  that  day,  when  General  Moore,  by  a  death  of  glory, 
closed  a  life  of  honour  and  virtue. 

Macalbin's  regiment,  forming  port  of  the  brigade  of  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  performed  prodigies  of  valour.  On  the  coumge  and  steadi- 
ness of  this  brigade,  the  fortune  of  (he  day  depended ;  and  the  mean- 
est soldier  was  inspired  with  the  soul  of  a  hero.  It  may  natarally  be 
supposed  that  they  greatly  suffered;  but  every  expretfion  of  private 
sorrow  was  hushed  in  that  irreparable  loss,  which  each  man  folt  as  a 
citizen,  and  wept  as  a  soldier. 

The  shattered  remains  of  the  regiment  to  which  Norman  was  at- 
tached, and  in  which  he  still  had  a  lieutenant's  command,  were  re- 
tiring from  the  sharp  trial  it  had  been  honoured  to  sustain,  when  the 
soldiers  received  the  heart-striking  intelligence,  that  he,  whose  voice 
had  a  few  hours  before  sent  them  on  to  victory,  was  no  more.  They 
had  already  heard  that  the  commander-in-chief  was  wounded,  but 
they  hoped,  because  they  wished,  that  his  womid  was  not  mortal, 
^hile  Norman's  spirits  still  trembled  beneath  the  stroke  which  laid 
low  the  object  of  his  earliest  and  fondest  enthusiasm — that  great  cap- 
tain and  gallant  soldier,  whose  brilliant  career  had  first  awakened  his 
ambition,  and  given  aim  and  value  to  the  ennobling  impulse — he  was 
met  by  Craig-gillian's  ser\'anL 

'^Uh,  sir,  my  master!"  cried  the  apparently  distracted  Hector,  wring- 
ing his  hands. 

**  Is  Cnig-gillian  dead  7"  said  Norman,  with  the  calmness  of  one 
&miliar  with  death. 

"Alas!  sir,  no-^  hope — I  fear — Oh,  my  poor  master! — ^how  shall 
I  return  to  Glen-gillian  without  my  roaster!" 

Norman  found  it  necessary  to  command  coherence.  He  learned 
that  Craig-gillian  had  been  severely  wounded  in  the  beginning  of  the 
action  by  a  grape-shot.  He  had  follen  from  his  horse;  and  the  soldiers 
had  carried  him  out  of  the  way  of  the  cavalry,  and  left  him  by  the 
side  of  a  dike,  till  assistance  could  be  procured.  It  was «  critical 
moment  He  was  left  alone;  and  when  Hector  returned  witli  a  spring- 
wagon,  his  master  was  gone.  Some  soldiers  said  the  English  had 
carried  him  ofiT;  and  others-— wounded  men,  scattered  over  the  field, 
and  some  of  them  near  to  the  spot~~afiirmed  that  he  had  been  carried 
•oflT  by  a  party  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  Unwilling  to  admit  this  belief, 
Hector,  neglectful  of  his  duty,  had  run  to  Corunna,  inquiring  at  every 
<me  he  met  for  Colonel  Monro.  Silence  confirmed  the  testimony  of 
ihe  wounded  soldiers. 

This  had  happened  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  it  was  now 
beftwe'en  ten  and  eleven.  The  embarkation  of  the  troops  had  com- 
menced ;  and  the  town  exhibited  such  a  scene  of  tumult,  confusion, 
and  miseiy,  as  has  seldom  been  wimessed.  Norman's  duty  was  now 
at  an  end:  he  embraced  his  pupils;  and  those  breve  boys-— boys  only 
in  years,  who  had  so  nobly  borne  up  against  danger  and  liardship-^ 
for  the  first  Hme,  melted  into  tears  as  he  held  them  lo  his  warm  heart 
He  took  a  short,  kind  farewell  of  the  soldiers  that  gathered  around — 
.gave  Ptat  Leary  the  Napoleon  d'ors  Bourke  had  thrown  to  that  "  gay 
fellow,"  and  told  him  they  were  a  countrym^'s  gift.  Leary  had 
lime  for  thanks,  but  no  time  for  conjecture. 

Dora  was  missing;  and,  like  many  other  half-distracted  men,  who 
TBA  about  looking  for  wives  and  children,  he  was  forced  to  run,  ex- 
claiming — ^"God  bless  your  honour,  and  be  teid  you  till  I  see  you 
again  myself!  If  I  should  have  lost  the  cratur  now,  and  lilUo  Paddy, 
after  dragging  them  this  length." 

Macalbin  next  repaired  to  Craig-gillian's  quarters.  The  short  con- 
veisations  he  held  with  diflereirt  officers  he  met  on  the  way,  con- 
firmed his  worst  fears.  His  friend,  if  alive,  was  certainly  in  ihe  hands 
of  the  enemy-  At  Craig-giliian's  quarters  he  found  Hugh,  and  also 
t}ie  Irish  priest,  who  had  been  diligently  employed  all  day  in  pro- 
curing equipments  for  the  projected  journey  to  Astorga. 

Overcome  by  the  complicated  miseries  which  gathered  round  hiigo, 
for  a  few  minutes  he  leaned  on  Craig-gillian's  bed.  But  this  was  no 
lime  for  the  indulgence  of  grief,  however  justifiable  its  motive.  He 
must  act  as  well  as  feel.  He  listened  to  the  detail  of  arrangements 
made  by  the  priest,  and  gave  what  farther  directions  were  necessary. 
He  received  from  Craig-gillian's  servant  a  card,  which  his  roaster  had 
written  before  he  went  to  battle.  It  contained  a  short  adieu — Craig- 
gillian  foreseeing  the  probability  of  duty  preventing  a  future  meeting 
an  earnest  recommendation  of  caution,  and  care  of  the  health  valu- 
able to  so  many.  Craig-gillian  did  not  need  to  recommend  Flora  and 
her  infant if  she  had  lived  to  see  her  child — to  the  kindness  of  Nor- 
man. He  farther  gave  Norman  directions  v/here  he  might  find  his 
pistols,  his  watch,  his  purse,  and  a  will  written  on  this  same  morning. 
He  entreated  him  to  sell  the  watch  whenever  sale  was  practicable. 
Craig-gillian*s  purse  was  almost  exhausted — Macalbin's  did  not  con- 
tain a  single  sixpence— but  they  had  left  a  considerable  sum  with 
Flora;  as  much  as  would  perform  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  re- 
paired. Craig-gillian  farther  begged  of  Norman  to  preserve  this  teiU : 
he  said,  that,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  they  were  all  too  happy  to 
think  of  settlements;  but  now,  whate^r  might  occur,  he  wished  to 
secure  an  independent  provision  for  his  wife  and  his  aunt  Maigaret; 
and  also  to  secure  the  little  annuities  he  gave  to  many  poor  and  al- 
most incalculably  distant  relatives.   His  father  would  fulfil  his  wishes. 

When  Mac«ll»n  had  ended  roMiing  Craigigillian's  card,  he  went 


into  tiie  streets.    Many  straggling  soldiers  and  some  officers  gatheted 
round  him,  inquiring  tidings  of  his  deservedly  popular  friend. 

"  Who,  with  me,  will  volunteer  a  forlorn  hope  for  Coknel  Motiior* 
cried  Norman. 

"I  will!"  cried  every  soldier. 

**  Orh,  and  myself,  too:  I  aeen  a  Connaugfat  man  of  Ihe  5Dtfa  w&jn 
Dora  and  Paddy,  the  rogue  is  embarked  already." 

This  forlorn  hope,  led  by  Craig-gillian's  faithftil  Heetor,  marched 
for  the  spot  where  his  master  had  been  left  It  was  ahnoat  a  league 
from  Corunna.  The  English  picqaets  which  kept  the  ground  chal- 
lenged this  party,  and  they  declared  their  businees. 

**  Then  God  bless  you,  you  may  go  home,"  replied  a  shaking  voice. 
'*  A  deserter  came  over  to  us  a  little  while  ago,  who  says  the  wounded 
English  o(rfonel  died  before  he  reached  the  French  head-quarteta.  We 
have  sent  him — the  deserter — to  head-quarters;  you  may  quesooD 
him  yourself,  Mr.  Macalbin." 

"  Ellis !  is  it  you,  Ellis  f  cried  Norman. 

*'  It  is,  sir ;  I  was  permitted  to  take  this  picqnet  for  a  poor  ieikm 
who  has  lost  his  wifo  somewhere.  In  England  I  can  easily  find  our 
regiment" 

"  Long  life  to  you,  Ellis,— English  though  you  be!"  cried  HMy 
Leary. 

Macalbin  could  not  at  diis  moment  speak,  even  to  the  surly,  gene- 
rous Ellis.  He  turned  aside  to  the  spot  bathed  in  the  blood  of  Monro, 
and  hung  over  it  in  agony,  to  which  all  former  feelings  were  blessed- 
ness.    Death  had  never  yet  shut  out  hope. 

The  soldiers  and  Norman  remmed  to  Corunna.  They  were  toM, 
that  the  commander-in-chief  had  been  buried  in  the  citadel  two  hoiin 
before.  Macalbin  gathered  voice  sufficient  to  exhort  Leary  to  get  on 
board  of  any  vessel  as  quickly  as  possible.  He  begged  him  to  share 
his  gold  with  Colonel  Monro's  servant,  assuring  him  of  ample  re- 
muneration. 

**  Is  it  myself  you  ask  a  second  time,"  said  Leary,  repnach/oDy. 
*'  Not  half,  but  whole;  for  sure  from  yourself  I  got  it  all." 

The  soldiers  ran  to  the  boats ;  and  Norman,  unseen,  glided  lo  the 
citadel.  The  grave  he  sought  was  already  solitary.  He  stretched 
himself  on  the  cold,  wet^earth,  and  at  that  moment  felt  that  it  would 
have  been  happiness  to  have  died  there.  A  figure  approached,  and 
he  started  up  to  retire. 

'*  Macalbin!  my  dear  young  friend !" 

It  was  the  voice  of  General ,  always  gracioas  when  address- 
ing those  he  liked,  but  now  tender  and  thrilling.  Norman  fell  all  is 
power.  The  general,  closely  engaged  in  superintending  the  embarks- 
tion,  had  ptolen,  unobserved,  to  pour  the  tribute  of  deep— deep,  un- 
availing sorrow,  over  the  grave  of  his  bosom  friend— over  that  last 
home— 

'*  A  cold,  a  silent,  and  alone — 
Where  kings  have  little  power." 

He  boro  ordinary  losses  with  a  soldier's  spirit,  though  his  was  the 
softest  of  brave  hearts;  but  this,  alas,  was  no  common  loas. 

Macalbin  never  even  attempted  to  answer;  he  bowed,  and  moved 
away. 

**  Meet  me  an  hour  hence,"  sAid  the  general.  '*  I  am  with  the  em- 
barking troops.  We  have  lost  Craig-gillian,"  continued  he,  in  a  softer 
tone;  **  but  in  the  greatness  of  our  country's  loss — jret  why  AaaM 
our  tears  dim  the  brighmeas  of  his  triumph — he  died  as  heroes  kve 
to  die!" 

Norman  seized  die  short  interval  to  visit  his  friend  Drammond,  who 
early  in  the  action  had  been  carried  from  the  field  sevetely,  but  not 
dangerously  wounded.  Severe  but  not  dangerous  wounds  met  bat 
slight  attention,  and  excited  n^  sympathy.  Drummond's  chief  distresi 
seemed  to  be  impatience — impatience  to  see  Macalbin;  after  whan- 
he  sent  every  body  who  looked  near  him ;  though  none  thought  it 
necessary  to  fulfil  the  promise  made  of  finding  his  friend. 

**  1  was  afraid  I  was  never  to  see  you,"  said  Dnunmond.'  **  Aye,  it 
is  an  ugly  wound  ;  but  never  mind  that  Poor  Craig-gillian!  I  feel  it 
Norman,  like  a  brother's  loss!  Poor,  poor  Mrs.  Monro!  I  fear  it  will 
be  very  hard  on  her,  so  devotedly  she  appeared  to  love  him." 

Drummond  was  groping  below  the  pillow.  **  Yes,  JVormao—it 
was  this  I  sought,  my  ancient  heir-loom— 4ome  Jew  wUl  take  it  off 
your  hands."  It  was  his  favourite  watch.  "  You  don't  know  wfast'i 
before  you — better  be  provided."  N(nrman  absolutely  refiised  dui 
generous  gift.  "  Pray,  now,  don't  fret  me;  'tis  bad  ibr  my  wooni 
Surely  you  don't  think  me  so  selfish  a  scoundrel,  as  to  boJance  be- 
tween a  bauble  like  that,  and  a  friend  exposed  to  want,  in  a  strango 
land." 

Macalbin  still  refused,  and  Drummond  became  so  aOigry,  that  he 
thought  it  best  to  accept  of  the  watch,  which  he  gave  to  the  care  of 
Drummond's  attendant,  to  be  restored  afler  they  reached  England. 
He,  however,  gratified  his  fnend,  by  accepting  a  few  of  his  very  few 
remaining  dolUrs. .  Norman  had  yet  another  duty.    The  husband  of 
Maria  Gordon  had  gone  to  Vigo— sho  MCas  here  alone,  and  in  want 
Norman's  party  had  succoured  her  all  along.     By  Drummond's  bed- 
side, he  now  wrote  an  order  on  the  agent  of  the  regiment,  for  a  small 
sum,  indeed;  yet  it  was  great  for  him;  aixl,  when  landed  in  England, 
it  might  enable  her  to  reach  some  friends  in  the  Highlands,  who  were 
not  too  great  to  be  kind,  nor  too  moral  to  be  unrelentii^  to  the  im- 
prudent sufierer. 

At  the  appointed  minute,  Macalbin,  having  taken  a  sad  farefweU 
of  his  friend  Dntmmnmd,  went  ta  the  general 
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"ThflM  aM  tor  you.  Mr.  Macallnii,'*  nid  the  general,  giving  him  a 
panel  of  letteis— brief  letteis  of  introdaclion  to  varioiu  Spaniardfl  in 
OaUicio,  Zamon,  and  the  Aoatariaa,  through  which  provinces  he  had 
lately  travelled.  ** My  name  is  known  in  Spain:  wherever  it  can  be 
of  nee,  employ  it.  I  beseech  you.  In  every  Englishman  and  true  Spa- 
niaid  you  will  find  a  friend.  Think  of  yooiself  alone— of  your  poor 
friend's  widow.  The  sooner  yon  leave  this  the  better.  It  shall  be 
my  care  to  write  to  Glen-gillian,  to  Lady  Augusta — her  address  is--" 

Noiman  mentioned  it,  and  the  general  wrote  it  down  with  a  pencil. 
**  On  ship-boanl  I  shall  have  abundant  leisure  for  these  melancholy 
duties.  Time  presses  now.  But  I  shall  remember  all  you  ought  to 
pedbrm,  and  cannot,  tord  Glanville's  fiunily  will  be  glad  to  hear 
of  your  safety." 

Nonnan's  eyes  spoke  all  his  gratitude.  He  would  now  have  gone 
away. 

"  Sfeay  one  moment.    Yes,  I  have  some  gold  left.    I  am  going  to 

Kng^ntyi DO  mfosal.     It  is«ibr  another,  not  for  ytm.    Old  Craig-gil- 

lian  will  ten  times  repay  me." 

Norman  took  the  money  without  farther  resistance.  They  shook 
hands.  **  God  bless  yon!-^-^ee,  the  day  dawns—Heaven  prosper  your 
enterprise !"  They  parted — Noimaa  returned-  to  Creig-gillian's  quar- 
tets. Hugh,  Luatk,  the  Irish  priest— all  were  ready.  The  latter  had 
provided  a  sort  of  ecclesiMtic  habit  for  Nonnan,  to  be  worn  above  his 
weather-beaten  unifoim;  and  for  Hugh,  the  dreas  of  a  Gallician  pea- 
sant He  had  procured  a  huge  leathern  bottle  of  wine;  some  linen 
of  a  very  coane  sort;  a  couple  of  pain  of  common  soldiers'  shoes,  and 
a  "wll  quantity  of  English  ship-biscuit  Such  were  their  prepara- 
tions. Norman  secured  his  papers;  fostened  Craig-gillian's  pistols  in 
his  giidle;  gave  his  companions  a  cup  of  wine;  and,  taking  Hugh's 
arm,  whistled  his  wolf^log,  and  wandered  from  Corunna. 

The  priest  was  well  acquainted  with  the  different  roads.  They 
took  a  cireuitous  route  to  avoid  the  outposts  of  the  enemy,  and,  as  for 
as  poasiUe,  those  pioquets  o£  cavalry  which,  in  every  direction,  were 
sooofing  the  already  exhausted  oountxy.  About  ten  o'clock  they  gained 
some  heights  three  leagues  south  of  Corunna,  which  commanded  an 
extensive  view  of  the  bay  and  the  ocean.  Macalbin  paused  a  little 
while,  and  his  companions  passed  on.  Those  transports  were  now 
getting  under  weigh  which  bore  home  the  most  wretched  freight  that 
ever  touched  on  a  land  of  liberty.  Yet,  to  a  soldier,  there  was  tri- 
umph in  that  sight  The  army  had  retired  to  their  ships  unmolested, 
and  in  the  teeth  of  a  thwarted  and  beaten  foe. 

He  stretched  his  clasped  hands  towards  the  sea,  now  mottled  by  the 
sails  of  England,  the  only  olgect  that  spoke  of  home, 

-  God  be  with  the  remnant  of  my  countrsrmen !"  was  his  fervent  eja- 
culation ;  "  though  the  best  and  bravest  sleep  in  Corunna !" 

The  priwt  advised  that  they  should  make  one  day's  march  due  south 

^to  the  people  of  the  country  declare  themselves  pilgrims  going  to 

the  shrine  of  St  Jago  do  Compostella ;  and  to  the  French,  should  they 
have  the  misfortune  to  meet  any  straggling  party,  boldly  proclaim 
themselves  spies,  demand  assistance,  and  produce  despatches  with 
which  they  were  charged  from  Marshal  Soujt  With  these  despatches 
the  priest  was  ureidy  furnished.  Indeed,  he  did  not  appear  new  to 
such  adventures. 

His  counel  was  imglicidy  followed — ^for  his  companions  knew  no 
better  i^n ;  and  though  doubts  of  his  good  ftith  sometimes  darkened 
the  mind  of  Norman,  he  was  aware  of  the  imprudence  of  betraying 
any  symptom  of  mistrust  The  first  day  passed  on,  heavy  and  cheer- 
less. They  made  a  long  march,  though  they  had  all  .more  need  of 
repose  from  severe  fiitigue  than  a  renewal  of  toil.  Fortunately,  they 
met  with  no  interruption,  though  in  the  course  of  the  day  they  occa- 
sionally encountered  wandering,  houseless  peasants,  eaigerly  inquiring 
after  the  fortunes  of  that  war  which  had  produced  all  their  calamities. 

In  the  evening,  the  travellers  were  received  in  their  alleged  cha- 
racter of  pilgrims,  at  the  house  of  a  substantial  peasant.  They  were 
invited  to  partake  of  the  family  supper — a  mess  stewed  in  rancid  oil, 
and  poismisd  with  garlic,  which  hunger  made  delicious.  There  are 
situations  in  which  Lochiel's  pillow  of  snow  becomes  luxury.  The 
priest  was  lively  and  voluble ;  he  chaunted  Ave  Marias,  and  then 
sung  tiranas ;  and  their  host,  in  return,  played  some  provincial  tunes 
OD  the  sort  of  bag-pipe  known  in  Gallic ia.  Macalbin's  mind  was  nei- 
ther attuned  to  mirth  nor  music,  nor  could  he  toll  the  neni's  of  the 
war.  But  the  ^est  was  ^prcpos  to  every  thing.  Yet  the  night  was 
not  without  its  pleasures  to  Norman.  The  good  woman  brought  water 
to  bathe  the  feet  of  her  pilgrim  guests.  It  is  a  Highland  custom,  and 
led  to  his  cherished  home: — ^that  home  from  which  he  had  not  heard 
for  five  long  months.  Be  also  saw  the  little  children  kiss  the  hands 
of  their  parents,  and  repeat  their  prayen  before  they  retired  to  sleep. 
Many  travellers  have  been  struck  with  little  traits  of  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Scots  and  the  Spaniards.  It  was  long  since  Norman's  heart 
had  been  refreshed  by  the  contemplation  of  quiet  domestic  afiections 
and  duties.    He  drew  his  hand  fondly  over  die  little  heads ; 

»  God  bleas  their  happy  faces,  smiling  in  the  light 
Of  then-  own  cottage  hearth !    Oh,  foir,  subduing  sight!" 

This  combination  of  words  did  not  then  exist,  but  the  sentiment 
was  Norman's. 

The  family  gave  up  their  own  beds  to  accommodate  their  guttts ; 
and,  more  generous  still,  concealed  a  sacrifice  which  Norman  would 
not  have  permitted.  On  this  night,  after  many  nights  of  watching  and 
days  of  tt^  be  dept  loog  and  profoondly*  and  awoka  xafiraahed  and 


invigorated.    He  offered  payment  to  his  good  hosts'^  but  their  feelings 
of  honour  seemed  hurt  by  the  proposal. 

**  I  cannot  oflend  these  good  people  7"  said  he  to  the  priest 

**  No,  sure ;  besides,  it  would  be  quite  out  of  character." 

At  Salamanca,  Norman  had  bought  two  of  those  charms  called  in 
Spain  manetueila — the  miniature  model  of  a  hand  made  of  jet,  with 
tlie  thumb  thrust  out  between  the  fmgers,  which  mothers  in  Spain  tie 
round  the  wrists  of  their  little  children,  for  the  same  purpose  that 
Moome  had  tied  a  ckarmed  thread  round  Norman's  wrist,  to  ward  off 
the  bad  efiects  of  the  evil  eye.  He  bound  these  pretty  toys  round  the 
wrists  of  the  two  younger  children  as  he  kissed  them.  He  knew  this 
ckarmed  attention  would  gratify  their  parents,  and  it  could  harm  no 
one.  They  wore,  indeed,  highly  pleased  and  gratified ;  and  they  took 
leave  of  each  other  with  mutual  kindness  and  civility. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  dwell  on  the  adventures  of  the  travellers,  by 
flood  and  fell,  during  the  succeeding  days.  They  struck  into  a  new 
route,  carefully  avoiding  the  few  towns  on  the  way,  till  at  Villa  Franca 
they  were  compelled  lo  halt  to  procure  new  shoes,  and  also  to  fabri- 
cate fresh  passports  and  despatches,  at  which  the  priest  was  wonder- 
fully dexterous.  Their  situation  here  was  extremely  hazardous — ^the 
town  was  completely  imder  French  influence,  and  filled  with  sick 
French  soldiers.  During  the  evening  of  their  stay,  while  the  priest 
was  abroad  in  search  of  provisions,  a  large  parcel  was  brought  to  their 
quarters  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  addressed  to  the  youngest  of  the 
three  travellers,  bearers  of  despatches.    This  was  Norman.. 

*'  Hugh,  we  are  discovered !"  cried  he,  opening  the  parcel.  It  con- 
tained some  clothes,  linen,  shoes,  and  a  billet,  in  which  was  written,. 
"  By  the  Bierzo,  without  the  loss  of  a  moment" 

It  was  the  warning  of  friendship — of  Bourke.  Norman  would  not 
avail  himself  of  all  his  kindness :  he  left  every  thing  as  he  found  it ; 
but  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  flying,  with  Hugh  and  Luath  only,  leaving 
some  money  for  the  priest,  and  a  message  bidding  him  pursue  the  route 
he  thought  safest.  'They  were  somewhat  acquainted  with  this  part  of 
the  road,  but  entire  strangers  in  the  Bicizo,  a  beauiifiil  and  romantic 
track  of  country,  but  now  exhibiting  many  of  the  ravages  of  war—^ 
vineyards  destroyed — ^houses  and  villages  burnt  in  every  direction.. 
Still  they  got  on ;  faint  and  weary  sometimes,  and  sometimes  thinking: 
of  the  oUa  podrida  of  their  good  Gallician  peasant  as  very  delicate 
fore. 

Hugh  was  pleased  that  they  had  got  rid  of  their  travellmgr  eompa«- 
nion,  as  his  presence  was  a  continual  restraint  on  confidential  conver- 
sation.    Norman  was,  indeed,  litde  inclined  to  talk,  even  to  Hugh — 
yet  he  told  the  piper  the  story  of  Bourke,  whom  he  fancied  dead,  hav- 
ing escaped  from  prison  by  the  aid  of  a  priest,  whom  Norman  imagined 
to  be  Father  Ullic,  though,  in  the  abrupt  narrative  of  Bourke,  no  name 
had  been  mentioned :  that  he  had  gone  to  France,  having  relatives- 
exiled  relativee-^in  that  service :  that  he  bad  been  received  with 
great  kindness,  distinguished,  and  promoted.    Those  interested  in  the 
discovery,  had  found  that  tlie  strength  and  decision  of  his  character, 
when  developed  by  favouring  circumstances,  equalled  the  flexibility 
of  his  tmiversal  genius;  and  that  the  soldier,  who  excelled  all  his. 
companions  in  the  ranks,  was  likely  to  surpass  all  rivals  in  the  field. . 
Promotion,  to  a  certain  extent,  he  rapidly  acquired.     It  was  the>policy 
of  the  person  at  the  head  of  the  French  government  to  conciliate  those; 
discontented  Irish  gentlemen  who  retain  great  family  influence  aqoong: 
the  lower  Irish.    Bourke  was  honoured^  but  not  trusted;  the  eye  ofT 
suspicion  was  upon  him;  he  felt  il^baleful  and  blighting  to  Ki^i^a 
and  generous,  though  perverted  nature ;  he  feared  that  He  seemed  an 
object  of  suspicion,  and  was  miserable.    He  had  the  firmest -conviction 
of  his  own  integrity;  yet  he  never  heard  the  words  traitor ^  deserter^ 
rebdt  pronounced,  vrithout  mingled  shame  and  bitterness. 

All  this  had  Norman  gathered  fhim  the  broken  conversation  he  had 
with  Bourke — Bourke,  whom  he  loved,  pitied,  end  condemned. 

Hugh  was  all  amazement ;  and  for  some  hours  permitted  his  gene- 
rally.silent  companion  to  sigh  in  silence,  without  usiog  any  of  the 
kindly,  soothing  arts  he  employed  to  banish  sorrow,  and  which  Nor- 
man valued  for  their  innocent  motive.  Norman  could  not  do  less 
than  listen  when  Hugh  sung  him  doleful  Gaelic  ditties,  and  told  him 
the  long  tale  of  Cean  O'Catban :  But  when  he  simply  telked  of  home^ , 
and  the  yoimg  lady  of  Dunalbin,  and  good  things  to  come,  Nonnan 
loved  to  listen.-*to  hear  from  the  lips  of  another  fond  follies  with  which 
he  durst  not  trust  his  own  imagination.     But  still  he  sighed. 

"  Then,  dear,  don't,"  would  Hugh  sometimes  say;  you  know  your- 
self (for  Moome  has  often  told  you)  a  drop  of  blood  falls  from  tite  heart 
at  every  sigh.  I  heard  her  once  say  so  to  the  Lady  Monimia  herself, 
and  to  poor  Flora,  once  she  rode  over  to  see  us,  few  weeks  af\er  Major 
Hector  came  home,  and  would  be  sighing  every  minute  without  think* 
ing.    Alas!  its  not  yet  tvro  years." 

**  Oh,  Hugh !  how  can  we  announce  his  loss  to  our  poor  Flore  ? — 
This  is  the  hardest  pull :  yet  for  that  we  must  prepare.  To-iriorrow,. 
I  hope,  we  shall  reach  Astofga." 

ToWards  sunset  on  the  following  day,  the  vrom  travellen  perceived 
the  castle  and  towers  of  Astorga,  which  formed  a  striking  object  in 
the  distance. 

It  was  dark  before  they  ventured  to  approach  the  town,  which  war 
at  this  time  the  head-quarters  of  the  French  Emperor.  With  some 
difficulty,  they  escaped  the  military  patroles.  Norman  left  Hugh  and 
poor  Luath  in  an  obscure  street  and  glided  to  the  greet  square  vfitk 
the  swiftness  of  a  spirit  A  blase  of  torehes  round  the  quarten  of 
the  emperor  dkoovered  the  convent  centinelled !  It  was  now  psrtly 
A  iMBpital  and  partly  military  quarters.    Nonnan  looked  round  A>  >n*- 
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gaiih !  Whithar  was  he  now  to  turn.  His  distinguithed  fifaray  and 
nataral  air  oi  niperiority,  accoutred  as  he  was  in  the  motley  garb  of 
wretchedness,  only  rendered  him  more  obvious  to  suspicion.  He 
ventured  to  that  quarter  of  the  town  in  which  a  genlleman,  dwelt  to 
whom  Flom  had  been  recommended.  Again  the  blaze  of  lighla  and 
the  figures  of  soldiers  met  his  eye.  The  dwelling  of  Flora's  piotecaov 
was  now  occupied  by  an  officer  of  Bonaparte's  stafi^  and  he  had  hin- 
^self  lied  to  join  the  Junta,  to  which  assembly  he  was  a  deputy.  This 
Norman  learned  from  a  Spaniard,  i^  man  of  a  gentlemanUke  figuMi 
whom  in  these  desperate  circumstances  he  Tentured  to  intarrogiate. 

*'The  Carmelite  nuns?" 

They  had  been  permitted  to  retire  to  a  convent  in  Navarre,  bf  sfie- 
dal  &vour  of  the  emperor.  A  Spanish  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank, 
tvho  had  embraced  the  interest  of  the  usurper,  being  nsphew  t»  the 
abbess. 

"  Navarre !"  repeated  Norman. 

llie  Spaniard  turned  quickly  on  him :  "  You  are  Englisbt  mf 

"Alas!  lam." 

"  Follow  me — with  confidence — I  am  a  Spaniard." 

Norman  obeyed,  glided  after  his  conductor  through  several  bye* 
streets,  and  entered  a  lone  house  in  a  deserted  quarter  of  the  town. 
It  was  now  too  late  for  partial  confidence :  he  told  his  story.  His  iin* 
known  friend  placed  some  bread  and  wine  beibre  him,  and  left  him 
without  saying  one  word.  Before  Norman  had  time  to  arxange  his 
scattered  thoughts,  or  to  form  any  plan  for  the  future,  his  oooduclor 
returned  with  Hugh  and  Luath,  and  he  was  convinced  that  his  ocmfi- 
dence  was  not  misplaced.  It  appeared  that  thifl  gentleman  recollected 
seeing  him  with  Craig-giUian  and  an  officer  of  General  Moore's  staflT, 
soliciting  the  Spaniard  who  had  now  fled,  toprotectthe  deserted  wife  of 
an  English  colonel.  By  an  artifice  which  the  situation  of  his  country 
alone  could  palliate,  this  gentleman  afifected  to  be  a  zealous  friend  of 
the  French  interests,  that  he  might  the  better  serve  his  native  land. 

This  generous  Spaniard  had  sufficient  address  and  influence  to  obtain 
all  the  intelligence  the  wanderers  needed.  On  the  day  the  English 
left  Astoiga,  the  English  lady  had  borne  a  son ;  two  weeks  afterward% 
when  the  religious  community  wiidi  whom  she  found  refuge  retired  to 
Navarre,  she  had  been  earnestly  urged  to  accompany  them  by  those 
Sjpaniards  who  had  pledged  themselves  to  aflbrd  her  that  protection 
they  could  no  longer  extend,  even  to  their  own  female  relatives^— 
The  English  lady,  and  those  of  the  nuns  whp  remained  with  the  abbeM, 
were  accordingly  accompanied  to  Pampeluna  by  several  French  ofis- 
cen  returning  home  in  bed  health ;  so  that  there  was  no  doubt  of 
their  safety. 

This  informatioa  was,  to  a  certain  degree,  oonsoling.  The  Spaniard 
was  not  kind  by  halves :  for  a  week  (the  longest  period  they  would 
remain)  he,  with  infinite  hazard  to  himseU^  oonoealed  his  English 
guests.  This  was  a  most  seasonable  repose :  they  recovered  strength 
to  prosecute  their  journey  to  Navarre.  By  means  of  their  kind  host,- 
they  also  procured  clothes,  necessaries  of  various  kinds,  and  ons  mule. 
Wrapped  up  in  his  copa,  somewhat  like  his  Highland  plaid,  Norman 
now  looked  like  a  young  and  noble  Castilian ;  and  his  host  assured 
him  that  he  might  with  all  Frenchmen,  very  safely  report  himself  to 
be  what  his  foiged  passports  bore — a  Castilian  gentleman,  aocompi^ 
nied  by  his  servant,  an  AOurian— travelling  to  Pampeluna  from  As- 
torga,  on  business  for  the  emperor.  This  was  a  bold  measure*  and,  as 
Norman  felt,  a  base  resource,  which  he  hoped  never  to  employ. 

At  midnight,  tl^ir  host  led  them  through  the.  same  labyrinth  by 
which  they  had  entered  his  house.  They  pasiod  the  patrolea,  found 
their  solitary  mule  beyond  the  town  on  the  road  to  Leon — took  leave 
of  their  generous  host,  and  again  set  out  in  dread  of  adventnuas  the 
squire  and  the  baggage  mounted,  and  the  wandering  knight  on  foot, 
fiiUowed  by  his  dog. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  February.  The  snowa  were  fost  melting 
on  the  lower  chains  of  the  mountains.  The  rains  were  violent,  the 
roads  wretched,  the  rivers  swollen,  and  every  ciroumslance  was  so 
adverse,  that  when,  to  add  to  their  misfortunes,  poor  Hugh  was  attacked 
by  a  violent  fit  of  rheumatism,  Norman  was  compelled  to  wait  for  a 
more  favourable  season. 

Between  Leon  and  Manchilla  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in 
with  several  stragglers  from  Romnna's  broken  army,  who  wero  retum- 
ing  to  Biscay,  their  native  province*  to  wait  a  more  favourable  oppoi^ 
tunity  of  rejoining  their  respective  corps.  As  they  had  a  common 
enemy  to  avoid,  and  a  common  interest  to  piusoa,  they  agreed  to 
travel  together  for  greater  security  and  comfort  By  the  repiesentar 
tions  of  these  soldien,  and  from  invincible  dislike  to  stmtagem,  Nor- 
man was  induced  to  change  the  plan  of  his  route,  and  to  reach  Olito, 
the  town  nearest  the  point  of  lus  deetinatiDn,  through  the  mountainous 
parts  of  the  Austurias  and  Biscay.  This  route  was  no  doubt  drcui- 
•  tons,  but  it  was  safe.  The  open,  oountiy  was  on  all  sides  ovemm  by 
the  invader,  who  like  a  repelled  wave,  now  rolled  on  with  aecumu- 
^ated  force ;  but  the  mountaineers  of  Biscay  and  the  Auatorias  still 
4ierished  the  hope  of  mountain  liberty. 

At  a  mountain-village,  near  one  of  the  sourcee  of  the  Ebro,  the 
wliole  party  waited  the  recovery  of  the  piper,  and  mora  fovourable 
wither.  In  the  meanwhile,  Norman  made  ihe  requisite  preparations 
for  their  future  pilgrimage.  He  had  hitherto  minuted  down  every 
oWrvation  on  the  country  through  which  he  passed,  which  he  hoped 
might  one  day  be  of  use  to  the  cause  of  Spain— at  this  dark  momenta 
abaiidoned  of  all  but  hope,  and  honour,  and  a  generous  ally.  By 
meau  of  a  peasant,  he  procured  from  -»—  powder  and  shot,  writing 
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thoat  nighls  wihsn  ha  tspa<stad  to  ritep  whsiaver  Heavan  dincted— 
in  the  <Ma  of  %  shephsed,  er  under  tba  friendly  shade  of «  piii»> 
tree,  or  a  rock.  Thus*  in  preparing  for  the  future,  and  stmiuig'  to 
make  the  beat  of  the  present^  peered  an  irksome  fortni^^ 

This  was  the  fiist  winter  that  Norman  had  ever  passed  without  tfa* 
pale  of  a  domestic  hearth.  Now  cot  ofl"  from  all  intelligence  'with 
home  f  smarting  under  the  .loss  of  a  very  dear  fViend ;  fiur  aa  «iver 
from  aooompiiidiing  the  otgect  of  his  faasaidoaa  jowiiMy;  and  hot  two 
muoh  under  the  influence  of  an  imaginatien  haunted  by  deafnoding 
imagoa  the  fortnight  in  which  he  watched  by  his  sick  ftifmd 
prehanded  an  age  of  misery. 

But  this  semon  was  not  gkxog^  to  him  ahme.  Winter  is  else 
in  Eleenalin,  and  winter  is  gone— the  dreadful  winter  of  ia08N--9 
Yet  Mooimia  wai  there,  though  Nocman  had  not  the  hapfuwaa  to 
know  it 

The  preceding  winter,  whioh  he  had  paared  in  Ireland,  woaooe  of 
gnat  hardship  over  all  the  Higi»ia»Mi«  and  lalea  of  Seollamd.  The  enp 
had  been  scanty,  the  season  wet,  and  the  harvest  vaty  late.  Lady 
Augusta  had  made  many  emfiions  of  forethought  and  wisdom  to  aid 
the  few  poor  iamilife  within  her  reach.  As  spring  advanced,  the 
poor  Highlanders,  having  almoat  everywhere  oonaamed  the  seed 
which  was  to  low  the  ground,  began  to  destroy  their  &mished  cattte^ 
for  want  of  fodder  to  keep  them  alive.  Yomig  Craig-giUian  had  eaifc^ 
foipeen  these  hardships,  and  cooaalted  with  his  fotfaer.  They  had  no 
oommandtef  money,  as  diey  had  builded,  planted,  and  impraved,  m 
the  utmost  eitent  of  their  capitaL  Ti^,  however,  oootrrved  to 
raise  cash  for  a  purpose  so  necanaiy ;  and  the  produce  of  the  IVosi»> 
Qtkmtic  QlokJUbin  wheat,  and  Indian  oom,  sent  down  the  Mohawk 
and  Hudson  rivers,  r»ehippcd  at  New  York,  landed  at  Fort  William 
early  in  spring,  and  conveyed  acrom  the  country  by  loQg  tmins  of 
panniered  little  hones,  nourished  the  people  of  Glen-giUian  and  the- 
suiroimding  diatricti,  while  too  many  Highlandcn  sufisred  all  dm 
miseriea  of  famine.  Cmig-gillian's  was  a  cheap,  but  moot  naefol  charily. 
These  poor  people  had  all  money,  hard  saved  inoney,  but  Aey  could 
not  convert  it  into  bread ;  bat,  **  while  the  famine  was  sate  in  the 
land,"  his  people  had  bread  and  bleaed  him. 

But  the  miseries  of  the  desolating  winter  of  1808-9  no  foisight  conld 
avert,  no  kindnesi  alleviate  >— they  were  thoae  of  war. 

There  is  no  fomily  in  the  Higblaiids  4>f  Scotland  which  is  not 
closely  oomieeled  with  the  anay,  generally  by  the  nearest  and  dearest 
of  all  tiesrand  always  by  tbom  of  hiiidred,and  aneientand  ftieodiy  nei^ 
beurhood.  In  that  ooonlry,  after  a  severe  campaign,  io  wwy  glco. 
and  in  every  dwelling,  ia  heard  "  the  voioe  of  weeping  amd  great 
lamentetioo."  To  them  every  oooasion  of  natunl  trimapfti  ia  aooom- 
panied  by  a  viaitatien  ef  the  severest  domestic  afflictiOB.  'niese  is 
something  in  trioraph  and  victory  which  has  power  to  smoaiga  or  sus- 
pend the  saimwB  of  the  stronger  aez ;  but  what  can  console  the  ten* 
der  heart,  whose  agony  is  increased  by  the  shout  «f  patriotie  exiiliaikiv 
who  "refuses  to  be  comforted,"  bitteriy  reAeeting,  that  *'it  ispmcfaaaed 
by  the  blood  which  was  dearest  to  me." 

The  experience  of  twenty  yean  of  warfore,  will,  mihappily,  have 
taught  too  many  to  sympothire  in  those  feelings  of  anviCT  smpsDW 
with  which  the  inhabitants  of  Glen-gillian  and  the  lonely  dweDen  in 
EUeeaalin,  expected  the  arrival  of  the  post  in  the  depth  of  thia  sad 
winter.    Too  many  can  still  reeoUeot  those  dreodfiil  days  when  the 
mere  ooloar  of  a  seal  had  power  to  raise  the  soul  to  momenftaiy  blim 
or  overwhelm  it  with  despair ;  too  many  can  UMlersiand  die  dreaiifal 
hope  with  which  thia  insidated  people  lore  open  their  long  delayed 
leltew    compelled  by  their  situation  to  apply  the  poisoned  chalice  to 
their  own  lipa-*to  read  fint,  with  their  own  eyes,  what  might  prove 
the  deadk-wamnt  of  dieir  dearest  hopes.    The  sitoatiaa  of  the  anay 
had  exeited  great  anxiety,  which  the  long  absence  of  intelligenee  did 
not  tend  to  lessen.    In  those  d$y,  Lady  Augusta  would  fix  her  pew-  • 
erful  eyes  on  Monimia,  who  read  th(»r  letten  and  papen,  aa  if,  in  the 
countenance  of  the  reader,  she  looked  for  life  or  death — ^ttmnk 
Heaven !"  would  Monimia  say,  sitting  down,  and  fetching  her  tareatk 
with  a  long  sigh :  **  Thank  Heaven !  we  may  stfll  bope^ — thero  is  n» 
news."    In  the  mere  and  momentary  absence  of  confkmed  misiiftane^ 
she  felt  something  like  revivmg  hope^    The  lady  never  spoke ;  hot 
Moome  would  reply,  *'  Blessed  be  the  fiioHsrr  for  this  €me  day,  dar> 
ling.     No  news  is  good  news  now." 

"  Ah,  Moome,  how  miserable  are  those  days  when  no  m&vm  ia  good 
news."  hlonimia  was  already  dimalisfied  with  vfhat  had  juat  excited 
her  gratitude*— anxious,  and  dmeot  as  unhappy  as  ever. 

The  battle  of  Corunna  was  at  length  fbogfat ;  Cndg-gilliBn  had 
foUen;  and  Norman  had  gone  to  poor  Flora — ^with  what  hope  of  euo* 
cem  no  one  oouM  toll    The  general,  from  time  to  time,  till  he  again 
left  England,  sent  the  kindest  lettere,  and  forwanled,  in  the  aafeat  man 
ner  all  that  they  sent  to  him-^but  lie  could  give  no  inteUigenee  of 
the  wanderen.    Spring,  summer,  autumn,  paased  away,  and  stitt  no 
intelligence.    Net  one  of  the  many  notes  Norman  had  written  in 
QadiCf  and  entrusted  to  peasants,  muleteers.  Guerillas,  and  afttea  of 
the  Spanish  government,  ever  reached  Scotland. 

While  Nonnsn  is  still  seated  by  the  sick-bed  of  the-prper,  reading 
and  re-reading  the  minutes  of  his  journey,  and  revolving  bitter  fanciea, 
we  wiU  return  to  Monimia,  and  account  for  her  prsaent  reaid«Doe  in 
Eleenalin,  which,  she  said,  she  was  never  more  to  leave. 

When  Lord  Glanville  went  fiom  Ireland  to  attend  hia  doty  in  par- 
liament, the  mimslfy,  having  floundered  on  fiom  blundar  to  bittiiderf 
wen  at  a  cted^arf ;  clinging  to  die  fiailest  reed  for  mx^on,  end  aP 
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ttecMd  widi  Treland  was  to  be  agitated,  in  wbich  the  ooanteiMiiee  of 
«  nobleniBii,  interested  in  the  ibrtnnes  of  that  ooantiy,  was  peculiariy 
deniable.  Lord  Glanville,  at  this  time  sorely  pinched  by  poverty, 
talked  more  than  ever  of  the  depreciated  currency.  His  lady  said, 
**  Nonsense !  the  person  who  played  at  her  concerts  took  a  fiAy-poond 
note  for  fifty  pounds,  and  thanked  the  Swiss  who  paid  them ,  unless 
they  happened  to  be  very  fashionable,  in  which  case  they  still  took 
the  note  at  its  nominal  value,  but  omitted  the  thanks.  For  a  fiAy-pound 
note,"  she  said,  «  her  people  could  buy  fifty  pounds  worth  of  exotics, 
artificial  flowers,  lights,  &c.  &c.;  and  she  had  no  doubt  but  the 
butcher,  mercer,  and  upholsterer,  would  be  equally  complaisant, 
though,  she  owned,  they  had  not  for  some  time  back  been  tried.  It 
was  nonsense  to  talk  more." 

His  lordship  expUtiited,  and  her  ladyship  asserted.  He  quoted  hia 
big  books,  and  she  brought  her  little  instance. 

Something  strongly  resembling  a  quarrel,  often  ensued,  and  Moni- 
mia  withdrew ;  but  in  vain ;  both  parties  appealed  to  her  as  a  last 
resort  "  My  dear  Monimia,  you  have  some  understanding ;  Lady 
GlanviUe  is  as  obstmate  as  a  pig,***  and  his  lordship  entered  bito  such 
a  labyrinth  of  currency,  credit,  and  national  wealth,  that  the  share  of 
imderatanding  he  allowed  Monimia,  became  completely  bewildered. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Montague,  I'll  give  you  a  case  in  point.  Last  night 
I  km  fifty  guineas  at  picquet  to  that  Lady  Gordon ;  youTl  see  if  she 
rafuses  a  bank  of  £ngland  note  for  that  sum,  which  I  hope  your  lonl- 
ship  has  to  spare ;  it  is  little  I  lose  in  that  way.  I  hate  play.  I  can't, 
indeed,  be  troubled  with  it.'* 

*If  your  ladyship  lost  fifty  guineas  last  night,  you  mnit  find  them,  if 
you  can,  this  morning — ^I  have  no  money.**  \ 

"  Is  this  well-bred,  Mre.  Montague  t    I  refer  it  to  you." 

Mis.  Montague  played  with  her  tea-spoon  for  a  hali^minute,  and 
then  said,  '*  Will  your  lordship  permit  me  to  be  your  banker  on  this 
occasion  ?"  «  Faith,  with  aU  my  heart,"  lepUed  the  smiling  lord,  who 
formerly  used  to  assure  Monimia  that  he  would  ruin  her,  but  now 
laboured  to  allay  all  pecuniary  fears,  if  she  had  any.  '*  Vm  sure  you 
are  a  dear,  good  creature,"  said  Lady  GlanviUe,  "  and  I  don't  know 
how  much  I'm  obliged  to  you.  I'm  sure  I  shall  never  know  how 
to  live  without  you.'*  "  You  must  though,"  said  Lord  GlanviUe, 
ntting  down  again.  **  Monimia,  I  must  scold  you  now,  for  persisting 
m  the  oold,  reserved  manners  you  carry  into  pubUc ;  beUeve  me,  it 
ifvon't  do.  Thank  God,  Lady  GlanviUe  has  no  daughters  ;  s^  could 
do  nothing  for  them ;  and  till  you  give  up  that  mortified  air,  you  can 
do  nothing  for  yourself.  Every  body  says  Loid  GlanviUe's  neice  is 
charming,  fiiscinating :  but  so  proud,  so  oold.  Believe  ma,  I  know 
the  world — ^the  modem,  masculine  world.  The  tables  are  fairly 
tunl^  on  the  sex.  Men  don't  fiiU  in  love,  now-a-days,  wiU  Ae^  niU 
the — especially  in  the  busUe  of  London.  Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  that 
no  man  is  apt  to  fiill  foolishly  in  love  in  London :— variety,  distnc- 
tion,  give  the  coolness  necessary  to  weigh  aU  the  proe  and  cans  of 
fortune,  connection,  family  interest,"  &c  &c  "  Every  thing  but  the 
qualities  of  the  lady,  and  I  don't  wish  it  otherwise,"  repUed  Monimia, 
smiling ;  «  I  have  no  ambition  to  inspire  a  fooUth  love." 

''Oh,  an  understood  thing!"  cried  Lord  GlanviUe; — **  you  must  par- 
don the  foolishly,  however ;  I  should  have  said  despmildy.  However, 
you  must  look  about — ^not  anxiously,  not  eagerly,  but  with  a  certain 
disengaged  air.  There  is  that  girl  Lady  Gordon  has  produced  this 
season— eince  I  am  forced  into  these  matters; — see  you  how  flourishing 
a  game  they  play,  witliout  your  beauty,  talents,  or  accompUshments  ; 
— she  takes  prodigiously; — ^iu  the  lobby  of  the  bouse  I  have  heanl  her 
name." 

"Indeed,  my  lord,  I  have  ik>  desire  to  be  brought  before  the  house, 
hi  any  shape,"  said  Monimia,  smiling. — *'  Pub,  nonsense!  in  the  shape 
of  a  rich  commoner's  wife  it  might  do  very  weU ;  but  aa  a  peer's, 
admirable !" 

«  Yes,  indeed,  admirable !"  repeated  Lady  GlanviUe.  « I'm  sura  I 
would  be  so  happy  to  see  you  handsomely  eataUisbed*  my  dear!" 
Monimia,  as  became  her,  was  aU  gratitude. 

Indolence  prevented  Lady  GlanviUe  from  having  any  ei^oyment  in 
the  expensive  crowds  assembled  round  her;  for  the  gratification  of 
her  personal  tastes,  she  would  far  rather  have  lain  en  diskabiUe  on  her 
lounge,  sipping  her  chocokte,  and  seeing,  "  wave  before  Uie  half-shut 
ey  e,**  the  plates  of  the  dresses  for  the  month,  and  thejiageaof  theabsaiiadkf 
des geurmands.,  the  only  work  she  ever  read;  rimiigh  as  all  the  world 
noto  reads,  when  asked  if  she  had  seen  such  fiishionaUe  poemi  and 
novels  as  obtained  notoriety — '•'  She  had  qf  course  seen  them." 

Nature  had  fitted  her  for  the  indolent  sultana  queen  of  a  Tuxkiik 
harem ;  but  habit  had  made  her  consider  minute  attention  to  eveir 
part  of  her  establishment— -dress,  equipages,  and  rntnrtainmmtB  as 
her  bounded  duty.  To  be  without  any  expeiwive  luxury  pnsacMifod 
by  persons  of  a  certain  rank,  seemed  a  crime  against  her  fomily;  for 
she  was  noble  and  English,  Thus  a  mind,  languidly  revolving  iwmd 
the  decencies  of  station— without  the  ambition  of  notocie^,  oa  the  love 
of  fashion,  rendered  her  as  expeiwive  as  their  most  enthusiastic  votariea. 

The  wasteful  habits,  rather  than  Uie  expensive  tastes  of  Lady  Gla»- 
ville,  combined,  with  slighter  causes,  to  throw  her  k»d  into  v«iy  se- 
rious embarrassments  in  the  courBo  of  this  season.  He  often  appeared 
anxkms,  and  sometimes  misemble ;  while  his  hid^,  senoaly  alolh&I, 
increased  every  day^in  beauty  and  em  ftoii  point 

Her  fine  complexion  became  more  brilliantly  traoiparaat     The 

excmisito  proportions  of  her  form  expanded  into  that  voluptuoua  lux- 

iinS«niess  which  high  modem  twte  has  dechired  tba  peifoetioii  of 

fimale  loveUness.    When  this  mature,  sleepy,  and  luxorioua  beauty, 

n 


deoomted  by  the  hands  of  gracefiil  negligence  in  the  tempting  demi- 
exposure  of  fiishionable  matronly  oostume,  appeared  in  public,  leaning 
in  helpless  elegance,  on  a  pale,  but  lovely  girl,  with  a  face  aU  mind, 
and  that  mind  aU  care,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  latter  was  often 
overlooked,  while  the  former  was  declared  a  Barri,a  Montespan,  a 1 

About  the  close  of  the  session  Lord  GlanviUe's  afiSiirs,  mora  and 
more  involved,  were,  by  the  accelerated  motion  of  compound  interest, 
hastening  to  a  crisis.  The  ministry  were  also  becoming  more  and 
more  odious  and  alarmed;  and  a  circle  of  clever  young  men,  attached 
to  Lord  GlanviUe's  party,  were  (in  private)  laughing  more  than  ever 
at  those  long,  lean,  pedantic,  sot  speeches,  larded  with  scraps  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  which  evidently  were  not  his  own,  and  at  those  skip-ho)>> 
and-jimip  repUes,  .which  as  certainly  were  the  undoubted  offipring  of 
his  own  brain.  Lord  GlanviUe's  principles  might  have  withstood  the 
temptations  of  poverty,  but  wounded  vanity  was  a  sorer  eviL  Lady 
Gordon,  upon  this,  contrived  to  let  him  hear  many  of  the  sayings,  and 
much  of  the  ridicule  of  the  young  protegees  of  his  party,  and  even 
produced  a  written  document — an  epigram.  There  was  no  standing 
this.     At  her  parties,  to  which  he  now  occasionally  went,  he  met 

with  a  certain  Secretary ,  a  Scotchman,  and  her  relation.    The 

gentlemen  sometimes  conversed  together ;  and  by  and  by  Lord  Glan- 
viUe began  to  talk  at  Monimia,  about  something  he  chose  to  caU  the 
hereditary  toryism  of  their  family. 

The  great  question  was  now  to  be  discussed.  Solicitation,  flattery, 
and  promises  on  the  one  hand,  Wounded  vanity,  neglect,  and  poverty, 
on  the  other,  produced  the  desired  efiect.  Yet  it  Was  not  Lord  Glan- 
viUe that  swerved  an  inch  Irom  the  faith  he  had  ever  followed  In 
public  life.  The  situation  hnd  interests  of  the  country—any  ihing— 
every  thing,  was  altered,  except  Lord  GlanviUe,  whose  consistency 
remained  unshaken,  even  when  he  went  over  to  tfie  other  side  of  the 
house  on  the  important  day,  with  the  cxaci  air  and  manrmer  of  Mf. 
Mathews  in  Sir  Fretful  Flagiaiy,  restless  andoonscience-smit — sending 
round  a  fearful  scaiming  glance,  for  censure  and  sufirage,  afiraid  to 
look  manfully  round.  Even  then,  vanity  found  it  more  easy  to  afiSrm 
that  the  great  sun  revolved  round  this  little  O,  the  earth,  than  to  ad- 
mit 'that  ihe  splendid,  life-giving  luminary  stood  firm,  the  centre  of 
revolving  worlds.  The  slate  of  the  country  was  totaUy  changed— > 
Lord  GlanviUe  stood  immovable. 

This  wonderful  revolution  broke  upon  Monimia  one  evening  aa 
she  entered  the  drawing-room  of  Glanville-house,  where  a  small  party 
of  gentlemen  were  waiting  the  summons  to  dinner.  She  was  in  suc- 
cession presented  to  Mr.  Secretary ,  Mr.  ,  an  envoy,  and 

half  a  dooEen  noblemen  and  gendemen,  aU  sUitesmen  and  courtiers. 
Monimia  quickly  perceived  her  country— ^and  the  end  of  aU  Lord 
GlanviUe's  endless  speeches  and  prophecies,  while  struggling  with  a 
sense  of  right,  yet  submitting  to  act  against  his  conscience — ^bribed 
and  betrayed  by  vanity. 

Her  first  feeling  was  surprise ;  and  whUe  under  its  influence,  from 
a  convenient  distance,  she  examined  the  distinguished  personages 
with  whom  she  had  the  honour  to  be  thus  unexpectedly  associated. 
They  were  wonderfully  like  other  walking  gentlemeo— -a  little  more 
pompous,  and  a  good  deal  more  formal  perhaps,  yet  every  one  com- 
pletely his  own  man— except  the  new-made  courtier,  whose  honours 
lappeared  most  irksome  to  the  wearer.  Poor  Lord  GlanviUe  fidgeted 
labout,  blew  his  nose,  rubbed  lus  hands,  stirred  the  fire,  pulled  the 
beU-rope,  and  in  his  heart  cursed  the  cook  for  prolonging  this  'awk- 
ward, and  nearly  silent,  meeting.  There  is  some  pivot  in  the  neck  of 
an  Irishman,  which  the  gentlemen  of  Great  Britain  af^ar  to  be  con- 
structed without,  and  which  is  in  perpetual  motion  when  his  spirits 
are  agitated,  whether  by  gaiety  or  anxiety.  Lord  GlanviUe  could 
neither  look  to  the  right  nor  the  left,  nor  straight  forward  ;  but  his  head 
following  the  motion  of  his  eyes,  he  snatched  little  startling  glances  in 
every  direction,  and  could  no  where  fix  his  eye.  Vanity,  which  in 
all  cases,  ultimately  bore  him  out,  had  not  yet  ^urophed  over  sensi- 
biUty.  The  stolen  glances  he  turned  on  Monimia,  wh(Hn  his  own 
feelings  erected  into  a  judge  and  condemnor  of  his  conduct,  were  as 
distressing  to  her  as  mortifying  to  himself.  His  conduct  had  beta 
contemptible,  his  distress  was  almost  ludicrous;  and  yet  Monimia, 
without  any  esteem  for  his  character,  or  much  afifection  for  his  person, 
felt  that  he  was  her  father's  brother;  and  with  a  mixture  of  chagrin 
and  sorrow,  viewed  the  pitiful  figure  he  now  made,  destitute  alike  of 
the  digni^  of  foir  [winciple,  or  the  aiUected  efrontery  which  suppUea 
its  place,  so  far  as  to  give  at  least  the  imposing  semblance  of  a  man. 

A  splendid  cage  in  this  drawing-room  happened  to  be  inhabited  by 
a  large  and  beautifid  grey  parrot,  which,  in  the  days  of  other  yean 
Lady  GlanviUe's  Swlbb  had  most  unluckily  instructed  in  politics, 
about  the  aame  time  his  lord  was  pompously  annoimeing  to  the  world 
that  he  was  initiating  the  heir  of  the  house  of  GlanviUe  into  the 
principles  of  the  iUustrious  man  he  affected  to  caU  his  "  illustrious 
firiend  Charles  James  Fox."  The  bust  of  that  illustrious  friend,  and 
some  others,  Monimia  perceived,  had,  this  morning,  been  removed 
firom  their  places,  to  prevent  all  awkward  meetings  or  recoUections^— 
Unluckily,  the  same  care  had  not  been  taken  to  remove  the  pet-parrot; 
and  stiU  more  imluckily  the  parrot  imacquainted  with  the  late  change 
of  aflaiiB,  saw  no  necessity  for  renouncing  old  principles  and  practicea. 
When  Mr.  Secretary  — —  approached,  therefore,  with  the  maniiert 
design  of  making  its  acquaintance,  it  croaked  proud  disdain;  and  in 
an  evU  hour,  Monimia  drew  near  for  the  amicable  purpose  of  negch 
tiating  a  peace.  At  sight  of  her — a  great  fiivourite — in  the  loudest 
and  most  discordant  tones  it  screamed  forth  its  usual  political  creed, 
throwing  a  bold  defiance  in  the  teeth  of  statesman  and  courtier,  squaU' 
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ing,  *'Rcpe  for  PiU^'^f*  Walk  rogues,"—^  Cauhfor  Fotr  and  over 
axid  over,  with  might  and  main,  it  screamed  the  eternal  sum  of  its 
political  opinions,  in  deliance  of  threats  and  remonstrances. 

The  group  in  the  drawing-room  might,  at  this  moment,  have  fur- 
nished a  subject  worthy  the  pencil  of  Hc^^arth.  An  old  courtier, 
stately,  and  aflronted,  affecting  not  to  hear;-— a  statesman,  and  ci-dovant 
lawyer,  looking  as  if  he  was  hesitating  whether  or  not  to  have  an 
ex-^fido  information  filed  forthwith; — while  arCh  humour  and  official 
gravity  struggled  in  the  countenance  of  the  elder  secretary,  and  the 
younger,  with  his  hankerchief,  strangled  a  burst  of  laughter,  which  at 
last  proved  unconquerable.  Poor  Lord  Glanville,  afifecting,  like  his 
guests,  to  hear  nothing,  exhibited  twenty  varying  faces  and  positions 
in  as  many  half-seconds,  while  Monimia,  crimsoned  to  the  temples, 
her  cheeks  tingling  with  shame,  in  vain  tried  to  allay  the  patriotic 
fervour  of  the  (wrrot,  with  all  the  eloquence  of  gesturoi  and  inarticu- 
late sounds.  Lady  Glanville,  exhibiting  a  picture  of  maukish  distress, 
raised  herself  upright  in  the  sola,  exclaiming,  *'  La !  Poll,  be  quiet; 
will  you?"  and  as  tlie  Swiss  entered  to  trim  the  lamps,  '*Le  Brun, 
how  shall  wo  quiet  that  screaming  thing  V*  **  Give  him  one  iqp,  mi 
ladi ;  give  him  (me  sop,"  cried  the  Swiss,  darting  to  his  lamps. — 
Though  provoked  with  herself  for  not  sooner  thinking  of  this  natural 
remedy,  Mommia  could  not  now  heighten  the  ridicule  of  the  scene  by 
giving  that  so/>,  at  the  mention  of  which  Lord  Glanville  had  become 
black  in  the  face;  but  the  politeness  of  the  young  secretary,  who,  by 
a  strong  efibrt,  recovered  composure  of  countenance,  spared  her  farther 
pain.  He  fed  the  parrot;  and  practically  found  that  the  politician  had 
his  price. 

The  vanity  of  Lord  Glanville,  which  taught  him  to  believe  every 
p^  of  his  conduct  an  object  of  infinite  importance  to  the  world,  made 
him  suffer  martyrdom  for  a  few  days;  for,  in  spite  of  his  incessant 
affirmations  of  the  change  being  none  of  his,  he  wos  conscious  that 
the  fact  remained  exactly  as  before.  In  due  time,  however,  these 
first  agonies  were  overcome ;  the  parrot,  persisting  in  opposition  prin- 
ciples, was  presented  to  Monimia's  maid,  who  sent  it  to  board  in  the 
country  till  Williams  opened  the  inn  on  the  Inverness  road.  Lord 
Glanville  attended  the  Levees ; — Charles  James,  with  the  first  part 
of  his  baptismal  name,  dropt  those  constitutional  principle*,  which  his 
father  used  to  say,  **  had  grown  with  his  growth,  and  strengthened 
with  his  strength."  Lady  Glanville  was  ordered  to  christen  her 
French  grey  satin  dress,  by  the  more  courtly  name  of  Windsor  grey, 
and  to  change  her  chronicle  for  the  post  Such  were  the  radical 
changes  of  opinions  and  measures  in  this  noble  family. 

The  combined  influence  of  vanity  and  novelty  for  a  short  time  sup- 
ported the  spirits  of  Lord  Glanville;  but  he  soon  became  small  and 
insignificant  with  his  new  associates,  and  his  former  friends  did  not 
even  do  him  the  honour  to  resent  his  desertion; — that  indulgence 
which  habits  of  social  intimacy  and  respect  for  good  intentions  had 
hitherto  procured  for  his  weakness,  and  vanity,  and  impertinent  activity, 
was  displaced  by  cold  contempt  for  a  character  too  feeble  to  be 
dangerous,  too  insignificant  to  be  dreaded.  Lord  Glanville  had  a 
tolerable  share  of  feeling — for  himself.  He  smarted  under  the  sense 
of  the  littleness  into  which  he  now  crept  Vanity  may  endure,  nay, 
find  gratification  in  all  things  but  neglect .-'—- censure  or  praise — hatred 
or  amity — ^from  sentiments  the  most  opposite,  its  alchymy  can  extract 
pleasure;  under  neglect  alone— though  slow  to  believe  in  neglect — 
like  on  animal  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  it  languishes,  gasps,  and  dies 
-—but  happily  revives  again  with  the  fiiintest  breath  of  notoriety. 

Lord  Glanville  had  done  hisjoA.  There  was  no  probability  of  his 
■mall,  talents  being  required  for  some  time.  •  He  was  dEfored  the 
government  of  one  of  the  colonies,  and  gladly  accepted  of  this  honour- 
able kind  of  banishment,  pleased  with  the  idea  of  sway,  and  of  acting 
the  monarch  in  little  Lady  Glanville  was  by  no  means  so  fond  of 
leaving  England,  even  to  be  created  a  vice-queen,  and  supreme  ar- 

bitress  of  fiwhions  in .     Yet  rich  variety  of  tropical  fruits,  to  be 

carried  on  .peoples'  shoulders— fonned  by  black  servants  in  fine  em- 
broidered dresses — wear  a  great  many  diamonds — and  have  her  train 
borne  up!  All  this,  superadded  to  English  luxury  and  comfort — and 
it  never  came  into  her  head  to  doubt,  that  English  people  of  fortune, 
in  tropical  countries,  have  not  the  same  enjoyments  as  at  h(Hne— 
atoned  for  a  removal  from  London :  and  when  solemnly  assured  by  a 
fashionable  physician,  that  she  would  not  be  sick  at  sea,  she  agreed 
to  accompany  her  husband. 

Lord  and  Lady  Glanville  had  never  doubted  but  Monimia,  principal 
lady  of  honour,  was  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  demi-royal  train.— 
Her  decided  refusal  stood  all  the  variations  of  surprise,  anger,  and 
sorrow ;  and  though  Lady  Glanville  "  really  did  not  know  how  she 
could  get  on  without  her;'*  and  Lord  Glanville  was  ''infinitely 
astonished — excessively  sorry — quite  at  a  loss  to  guess  her  motive," 
—her  resolution  to  return  to  Elaenalin  remained  unshaken. 

In  the  month  of  August,  Lord  Glanville  and  his  suite  embarked  for 
India ;  and  Monimia.  attended  by  her  late  servants,  Williams  and 
Sarah,  now  became  husband  and  wife,  set  out  for  Eleenalin.  Lord 
Glanville  found  it  impossible  to  restore  that  part  of  her  little  fortune 
which  he  had  applied  to  his  own  uses;  but  he  assured  her  that 
the  interest  would  be  punctually  paid ;  yet  how  she  was  to  live  he 
could  not  devise,  as  that  Highland  lady,  though  wonderfully  respects 
able,  he  understood  was  excessively  poor.  Monimia  said  she  had  no 
fears,  and  he  was  glad  to  hear  it;— told  her,  that  though  he  died 
to-morrow,  James  could  not  be  such  a  wretch  as  not  to  consider  this 
debt  as  a  claim  of  honour;— on  the  contrary,  he  hoped  to  live  to  bestow 
PD  her  a  handsome  fortune.    The  insigpificant  Glanville— be  had  not 


for  months  called  himself  by  thin  fovourite  appellnfinn  might  yaC 
become  somebody.  Native  princes,  guards  of  Seapoya,  fliephanl% 
palanquins,  treaties  of  alliance,  lacks  of  rupees,  and  bulses  of  diamondau 
danced  before  his  eyes  in  brilliant  confusion ;  and  in  high  spirita  ho 
lefl  England.  The  last  words  of  Lady  Glanville  were— ^  Mn.  Mon- 
tague, I'll  send  you  a  couple  of  shawls ;  don't  mope  yourself  my  door.*' 

Monimia  resolved  to  profit  by  this  good-natured  advice— Id  be 
perfectly  happy,  as  her  imcle  ordered  her — A£  poesitde. 

At  Edinbiugh,  she  stopped  a  few  days,  for  the  sake  of  poor  Moo- 
.togue.     She  hod  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  him  frequently;  but 
as  his  letters  only  contained  the  needful^  and  had  long  betti  submitted 
to  the  revisal  of  his  high-blooded  dame,  she  was  not  in  the  least  pro- 
pared  for  the  unpleasant  change  visible  in  his  penon  and  mannera. 

His  rubicund  person  was  become  thin  and  flabby ;  the  ro^  bne  of 
temperate  maturity  had  completely  vanished  ;  he  looked  very  old  and 
care-worn.  To  use  his  own  phrase,  **  he  had  fiillen  quite  out  of  his 
clothes ;"  and  to  use  Hugh's  "  He  looked  like  a  beaten  cur  con^urtd,'* 
but  feeling  submission  g^ing.  Instead  of  his  former  vulgar  ftoetknis 
fiuniliarity — proud  of  his  tradesmen-like  independence,  and  ahowii^ 
it  with  ill-bred,  obtrusive  eagerness — he  never  now  hazarded  a  sen- 
tence without  stealing  a  look  at  his  wife,  as  degrading  to  bimnrlf  as 
vexatious  and  provoking  to  McMiimia.  "  How  con  the  pride  of  human 
nature  endure  those  abject,  crouching  looks  ?"  thought  she.  **  I  would 
not  have  a  dcmiestic  slave  study  my  eye,  consult  my  smile,  bow  die 
pride  of  reason  and  of  manhood  beneath  my  fioi^n,  for  all  the  sway  that 
woman  ever  coveted.  Is  it  possible  to  love  the  thing  on  which  we 
seek  to  trample?"  It  is  not  altogether  impossible  certainly ;  bat 
this  inconsistency  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  case. 

Monimia  had  not  been  ten  minutes  in  the  house  of  her  biotheff4n- 
law,  when  Mis.  Miles  Montague  began  to  expatiate  on  the  **  infinite 
absurdity  of  a  young  woman  withdrawing  herself  fnnn  the  protectian 
of  her  family,  to  throw  herself  into  the  bosom  of  strangtts.  She  was 
astonished  thnt  Lord  Glanville  should  have  permitted  so  extraordinaiy 
an  arrangement  Briefly,  Mrs.  Miles  used  and  exhausted  all  her 
rhetoric  to  persuade  Monimia  to  follow  her  fiunily  to  India,  in  whidi 
case  she  did  not  commit  herself;  but  she  insinuated  that  Mr.  Montague, 
or  mor^properly  Mrs.  Miles  Montague  would  handscMnely  contribute  to 
her  outfit  Monimia  begged  to  be  excused  on  this  topic ;  what  had 
been  refused  to  Lord  and  Lady  Glanville,  could  not  be  yielded  to  any 
other  person,  would  not  be  expeeted,  she  trusted,  when  this  refusal 
was  known.  Rage  unrepressed  now  swelled  every  ieatui»  of  Mis. 
Miles.  "Did  Mrs.  Edward  Montague  imagine  that  she  posseased 
any  fortune  which  entided  her  to  the  indulgence  of  those  extravagant 
caprices  V*  Monimia  with  admirable  temper  replied :  **  That  wha^ 
ever  her  real  fortune  veas,  her  plan  of  life  was,  for  the  present,  fixed 
rather  below  than  beyond  what  she  already  poaseosed ;  for  she  held 
that  it  was  easier  to  extend  than  to  retrench."  ^ 

"  Aye,  right,  right,  that  it  is  Monimia,"  escaped  poor  Montague,  era 
he  was  aware.  **  Extend !  *Tis  probable  that  trouble  may  be  spared," 
said  Mn.  Miles.    *'  We  shall  see.  Ma'am,"  replied  Monimia  calmly. 

"  See — see !"  repeated  Mrs.  Miles,  quickly  and  violently,  and  with 
a  jrery  peculiar  expressson  of  countenance—*'  May  I  b^  to  know 
what  you  mean  l^  seeing — what  I  presume  is  very  evident  already." 

"  I  mean  that  I  shall  know  the  precise  extent  of  my  fortune,  when 
the  legal  period  arrives  for  ascertaining  that  and  other  points.'* 

»  Legal  period! — ^but  I  am  glad  to  fuid  you  have  such  expectatkxiB. 
I  had  no  notion  of  them  till  now,  had  you,  Mr.  Montague  V* 

"  JIfe,  why  me.  Ma'am  t  I'm  sure  you  know  best;  what  notiomi  dmald 
I  havef  I  assure  you  I  have  no  notions  about  any  thing." 

Here  the  conversation  dropped.  Mn.  Miles  seemed  fearAil  that 
her  husband  should  be  lefl  alone  with  his  young  sister»  for  whem  all 
his  afifection  revived  the  moment  he  again  beheld  her.  Stratagem, 
as  usual  defeated  tyranny.  Monimia  had  some  business  to  do  in  the 
Old  Town,  and  went  out  unattended.  She  was  way4ayed  by  poor 
Montague,  who  urged  her  so  eameatly  to  accompany  him  on  ha 
walk  round  the  Callon-hill,  that  she  complied.  An  awkwaxd  silence 
on  the  part  of  Montague  followed — ^he  wished  to  complain,  and  ftared 
to  begin.     At  last  he  abruptly  broke  forth. 

'*  'IV>  be  sure  the  has  blood,  high-blood — nobody  can  doubt  that  j 

but  what's  that  to  me,  if  my  substance  is  to  be  consumed  by  her  tribe 
of  poor  relations,  and  the  life  of  me  fretted  out  with  her  temper.  I 
can  trust  you,  Monimia;  I  know  this  will  go  no  &rther;  God  forbid  it 
should.  A  dog  in  my  own  house  a  stranger  at  my  own  taUe— 
laughed  at  to  my  face  by  those  who  eat  my  bread.  Do  they  think  me 
blind  ?— do  they  think  me  deaf? — ^but  what  care  they  f  1  have  no 
blood,  I'm  not  of  the  '  lordly  line  of  high  St  Clair:' — ^If  it  had  been 
God's  will  that  I  had  never  heard  of  it !  But  for  Heaven's  sake,  doo*t 
let  this  go  fiirther,  Monimia — should  it  come  to  Mrs.  Miles'  earn!     Oh 

Monimia,  what  had  I  to  do  to ^     Fat  and  &ir,  and  at  my  ea^ 

worth  half  a  plum  of  as  well  told  money  as  in  Britain — might  have 
walked  about  with  my  cane  in  my  hand  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  Bot 
it  is  all  along  of  you,  Monimia,  anid  that  is  all  my  comfort  Had  yon 
not  gone  to  your  quality  friends,  I  nisver  would  have  thought  of  mar-^ 
ryiiig,  and  that  jron  know." 

Monimia  could  see  no  necessary  connexion  between  the  alleged 
cause  and  effect;  but  she  was  not  so  harsh  as  to  deprive  her  poor 
brother-in-law  of  his  slender  source  of  coqpolation. 

*'  A  cook!  she  is  no  cook  now,  Monimia,"  rsKtmed  the  iIIsIh—mmT 
husband.  "  I<fot  a  monel  that  I  can  taste  vritfa  oomfbrt^— all  my  houia 
reversed,  up  late  and  down  early;  not  a  aoul  I  can  speak  t/jf — co 
tradesfolk,  if  1fa«r9  were  any  in  thii  town}  but  fliera  are 
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blood.  I  dnnt  not  look-*«  pretty  word  fix  a  frse-bom  Englnbnuui, 
Moniiiiia.  If  it  were  not  for  one  or  two  reaiona^  I'm  sure  I  would 
not  care  to  hang  myseUl" 

Bendea  the  pleaaiire  of  complaining,  Montague  had  another  aim  in 
view,  namely,  to  induce  Moaimia  to  advise  him  to  elope  with  henelf 
to  Glenalbin.    But  this  she  would  not  undentand,  and  he  became 
exceedingly  angiy.    £b  had  aet  his  heart  on  escaping ;  but  to  venture 
alone  he  durst  not    Now,  *'  all  women  were  alike;  aAer  she  had  left 
him,  and  given  him  up  to  Miss  Sinclair ;  and  it  was  all  her  blame, 
yet  she  would  not  thiti  it  beM  to  take  him  with  her."    Monimia  re- 
mained inflerihleon  this  point,  and  Montague  became  sullen  amdjflcgged. 
At  last,  when  about  to  part,  he  said,  with  more  feeling  and  less 
humour,  *'I  did  not  think  you  would  have  given  me  up,  Monimia; 
jfoif,  whom  I  have  known  since  you  were  fourteen  yean  of  age,  and 
loved  better  than  any  other  creatura,  and  you  know  it ,' — but  to  be 
aure  I'm  vtdgor,  I  don't  deny  it    I  have  no  blood :  I  may  be  an 
honest  man  for  all  that,  thank  God,  and  I  hope  you  will  one  day  see 
it    Mrs.  Miles  can't  make  me  a  gentleman,  to  be  sure :  she  says  she 
can't    I  hope  she  can't  make  me  a  rogue  either.    I'll  do  justice  to 
you,  Monimia,  and  to  all  the  worlds    She  may  consume  my  substance 
in  part,  and  no  doubt  she  will;  but  sign  these  papers  I  will  not" 

Monimia  did  not  inquire  what  papers ;  and  since  she  had  withstood 
all  Montague's  entreaties  when  pleading  in  his  own  behalf  she  would 
onderstand  no  hint  that  leaving  him  in  the  power  of  his  wife  might 
prove  dangerous  to  her  pecuniary  interests.  She,  therefore,  lef\  him 
with  the  shrew  who  had  proved  the  bane  of  his  life,  and  the  destroyer 
of  his  comforts ;  who  daily  inflicted  on  him  the  misery  of  seeing  his 
£irtune  squandered,  without  even  permitting  him  to  shue  in  the  short- 
lived glories  .attending  this  unprofitable  waste. 

Two  days  afterwards,  Monimia  saw  the  consequential  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams called  to  the  bar  of  the  Northern  Inn ;  and,  still  attended  by 
Williama,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  day,  she 'was  folded  in  the  embrace 
of  Lady  Augusta. 

"  Never  to  leave  you  more,  dearest  lady,"  said  she,  her  fine  eyes 
gleaming  through  joyful  tears.  "  Daughter  of  my  afllections,  be  it  as 
you  say,"  replied  the  lady.  "Never,"  cried  Mary  Fitzconnal.^ — 
**  N9veTi  never."  And  already  she  was  flying  over  the  little  insulated 
territory— every  sloop  and  bay  so  well  remembered — so  joyously 
greeted — wild  with  the  delight  felt  by  that  happy  childhood,  whose 
iirst  ideas  have  been  rural,  when  it  escapes  from  town  and  tasks  to 
native  woods  and  native  liberty. 

The  beginning  of  March  found  Norman  stiU  watching  by  the  sick 
couch  of  the  piper,  whose  health  was  now,  however,  tolerably  re- 
established.   "The  uncomfortable  season  was  now  also  gone,  and  the 
weather  become  not  merely  good,  but  delightful;  the  most  plea- 
sant time  of  the  year  in  Spain.    A  speckless  expanse  of  sky,  deeply 
and  brilliantly  blue,  and  the  green  earth,  her  verdant  glories  still  un- 
swarthed   by  the   heats  of  summer,  were  the  grand  features  of  a 
rapid  spring.    The  activify  of  hope  succeeding  the  torpor  of  lassitude 
— ^the  tpringy  feeling  of  universal  nature  at  this  fresh,  young,  enchant- 
ing season,  were  the  emotions  of  Norman,  when,  followed  by  his 
straggling  party,  he  traversed .  the  mountains  of  Biscay.    Escaped 
fiom  a  suft(>cating,  narrow  hut,  he  bounded  along,  revelling  in  the 
sweets  of  the  mountain  breeze  and  mountain  liberty;  gay  as  a  school- 
boy in  the  first  of  his  holidays.    There  was  no  enemy,  no  danger 
here,  nothing  to  suspect  or  dread ;  and  he  felt,  in  the  expansive  light- 
ness of  his  heart  that  he  had  reached  a  Highland  country,  and  expe- 
rienced a  temporaiy  rapture  fipom  the  mere  force  of  contrasted  local 
cireumstanoes^  aided  by  the  capricious. undulation  of  youthful  spirits; 
for,  as  Hugh,  on  the  first  day  of  the  mareh,  sagaciously  remarked, 
"  We  are  just  as  we  were  before,  darling."    Worse,  in  some  respects, 
for  news  of  the  surrender  of  Saragossa  had  reached  them ;  and,  also, 
a  report  that  the  French  interest  being  everywhere   predomiriant 
Bonaparte  was  returned  to  Paris.    Many  other  contradictory  rumours 
were  afloat;  and  the  absence  of  all  intelligence  on  which  reliance 
•could  be  placed,  was  not  the  lightest  evil  of  their  situation.    The  only 
printed  papers  they  saw,  were  false  and  flattering  proclamations  of 
the  French  government,  which,  by  the  uncommon  address  and  activity 
of  its  agents,  had  found  a  way  into  these  solitudes. 

Bearing  towards  Navarre,  they  still  slowly  proceeded — ^their  roving 
company  fivm  time  to  time  increasing,  till  it  amounted  to  twenty-five 
efi^tive  soldiers,  inured  to  toil,  and  of  tried  courage  and  fideli^. 
This  little  band  of  humble  patriots  paid  the  young  Englishman  the 
compliment  of  choosing  him  for  their  temporary  leader.  It  was  the 
object  of  moat  of  these  stragglers  to  join  some  one  of  the  Guerilla 
corps,  which  were  now  forming  in  Navarre,  Arragon,  and  Catalcmia ; 
in  the  mean  tune,  it  was  the  general  wish  to  render  every  possible 
service  to  the  common  cause,  by  intercepting  couriers,  cutting  ofiT 
supplies,  and  otherwise  harassing  the  enemy,  as  far  as  Uieir  slender 
means  permitted.  It  was  the  wish  of  their  young  commander  to  in- 
spire his  companions  with  that  noble  enthusiasm  which  identifies  the 
patriot  with  his  country,  and  places  its  salvation  in  the  strength  of 
every  single  arm ;  and  the  genius  of  Spaniards  rendered  this  no  dif> 
iicult  task. 

At  this,  the  season  of  returning  plenty,  |iny  cottage  in  a  moimtain 
Tillage  afiforded  the  hardy  band  an  occasional  draught  of  milk,  and 
sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  a  crust  of  brown  bread ;  and  when  a 
elear  stream  promised  fish,  or  game  of  any  kind  sprung  in  view,  a 
aumptuous  repast  was  provided,  without  consulting  either  the  game 
laws  or  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
By  the  fint  fine  spring  Hugh  kindled  his  firei  aad  piodaced  hi*  bog 


of  skin,  filled  with  barleymeal,  and  his  rode  earthen  cooking  vteamit' 
His  fellow-travellers  collected  fuel ;  and,  though  their  sylvan  cheer 
was  not  dressed  with  all  the  delicacy  and  varied  of  a  city  feast  good 
spirits  gave  zest  to  the  short  repast  which  hunger  often  rendered  de- 
licious. Supper  over,  another  blazing  fire  was  heaped,  when  the 
common  safot^  permitted  such  an  indulgence ;  and  the  warriors  gap- 
thering  round,  devoted  a  few  hours  to  social  relaxation ;  at  the  same 
time  repairing  thesr  arms  and  dress,  and  holding  a  council  of  war,  at 
which  every  one  freely  delivered  his  opinion ;  and  the  whole  was 
summed  up  and  weighed  by  the  chiefs  aixi  adopted  or  rejected,  as  the 
merit  of  the  counsel  appeared  to  deserve.  When  the  council  closed, 
the  bivouac  fire  was  largely  heaped,  and  the  watch  of  the  night  ap* 
pointed.  The  Spaniards  muttered  their  prayers,  beat  their  breasts, 
and  crossed  themselves  to  a  man,  with  equal  fervency  and  despatch, 
and  were  asleep  in  five  minutes  afterwards ;  nor  were  the  Highlanders 
less  prompt  Norman  and  Hugh,  stretched  side  by  side  on  their 
friendly  bear-skins,  Craig-gillian's  pistols  for  their  pillow,  and  Luath 
for  a  cumbruous  coverlet  slept  in  peace.  Providence  their  protection, 
and  the  wide  heaven  their  canopy — slept  in  bUas,  for  they  sometimes 
dreamed  of  their  home,  of  their  friends,  of  Eleenalin,  where  sleeping 
fimcy  treasured  all  that  was  loved.  Oh,  sofUy  may  die  dews  of  night, 
and  the  visions  of  slumber  descend  on  the  unpiQowed  head  of  a 
wanderiog  soldier ! 

In  the  mountains  of  Biscay  they  continually  obtained  views  of  man- 
ners and  socie^,  which  to  them,  as  Highlanders,  were  highly  pleasing. 
They  again  heard  the  music  of  the  bag-pipe ;  they  saw  the  women 
in  a  sort  of  dark  Celtic  costume,  spinning  from  the  truly  primitive 
distafi^  or  churning  their  milk  in  skins,  as  they  walked  about  in  pas- 
toral  ease,  conversing  widi  their  neighbours.  Everywhere  they  en- 
countered wandering  Merino  flocks,  straying  through  those  Alpine 
solitudes,  in  their  way  to  the  higher  mountains ;  driven  from  the  plains 
in  this  sad  year,  before  the  stated  period  of  their  annual  journeys,  by 
those  wolves,  from  which  their  defenders  could  neither  protect  their 
flocks  nor  their  country. 

The  imagination  of  the  piper  was  most  agreeably  excited  by  olgects 
arkin  to  all  that  was  best  known  and  most  prized. — "  It  puts  home  in 
my  own  head,  dear,"  would  he  say.  **  In  the  heart,  Hugh,*'  replied 
Norman,  whose  cultivated  and  enriched  fancy  was  still  more  power- 
fully awakened  by  tlie  contemplation  of  this  fine  scenery,  and  its 
various  home-Wee  accompaniments.  Its  suggesting  charms  set  free  his 
imagination  to  range  in  unrestrained  pleasure,  amid  the  fondly  recol- 
lected images  of  early  delight  and  beauty,  and  sublimit ;  and  the 
associated  feelings  of  early  days  imparted  to  the  surrounding  manners 
and  scenes,  their  own  peculiar  character  of  joy  and  purity. 

This  little  corps  had  hitherto  no  opportunity  of  performing  any  very 
important  service.  They  had,  indeed,  wherever  they  came,  destroyed 
all  vestiges  of  French  proclamations,  and  prevented  the  itinerant 
agents  of  that  active  government  fhnn  disseminating  in  those  regions 
that  subtle  poison,  destructive  of  every  principle  o{  loyalty  and  pa- 
triotiem,  which  had  proved  but  too  deleterious  in  other  countries. 
They  had,  also,  on  several* occasions,  intercepted  provisions,  as  well 
as  small  herds  of  cattle,  and  liberally  distributed  among  the  haU^ 
famished  inhabitants  of  Spain,  what  was  intended  to  sustain  her 
triumi^iant  invaders. 

But  the  time  now  arrived,  when  this  band  was  compelled  to  divide. 
They  had  reached  the  open  country;  all  the  surrounding  towns  and 
villages  were  garrisoned  by  French  soldieis,  and  eveiy  advaiicing 
step  was  pregnant  with  danger.  The  Spanish  soldiers,  <who  during 
their  rambling  sojourn,  had  formed  a  strong  attachment  to  their  chie^ 
took  an  afifectionate  leave  of  him,  about  twelve  leagues  in  the  rear  of 
Pampelima,  some  of  them  expressing  a  fervent  wish  that  he  might 
yet  join  the  standards  of  Spain,  and  lead  them  to  victory.  They  now 
advanced  with  increased  vigilance  and  circumspection ;  and  on  the 
same  evening  Hugh  spread  the  last  contents  of  his  scrip  by  the  side 
of  one  of  those  fountains  which,  in  warm  climates,  the  traveller  finds 
so  delightful. 

*'  If  we  are  as  near  Flora  as  you  say,  sir,  we  may  now  reach  her 
vdthout  entering  house  or  hold,  and  then  God  help  us;  though  if  ever 
we  leave  Spain,  it  is  is  more  than  I  think." 

Norman  endeavoured  to  inspire  better  hopes ;  and  when  they  had 
ended  their  seasonable  refreshment  they  retired  into  one  of  those 
vroods  of  evergreen  oak  which  cover  so  much  of  Spain,  aixl  slept  by 
turns,  till  the  lengthening  shades  of  the  succeeding  evening,  chequered 
by  the  moon-beams,  permitted  them  to  proceed  with  safety.  Their 
exhausted  c(mdition  prevented  them  from  making  so  much  progress 
on  this  night ;  and  when  they  halted  next  day,  no  table  sprung  up  in 
the  wilderness  to  furnish  the  refreshment  they  so  much  want^. 

Imperious  necessity  now  compelled  them  to'  seek  the  aid  of  flieir 
follow-creatores,  to  procure  food,  and  information  concerning  their 
route.    From  inscriptions  on  monumental  crosses,  several  of  which 
they  had  seen  that  morning,  Norman,  indeed,  guessed  where  they      ,; 
were ;  but  this  vtras  not  an  aflkir  to  be  left  longer  to  conjecture.    It   0 
so  happened,  that  Hugh,  like  other  English  travellers,  while  abroad,    ' 
never  could  understand  a  sentence  of  any  foreign  language  ;  though, 
when  he  returned  home,  he  contrived  to  insult  widi  impunity  die 
ignorance  of  his  neighbours,  and  excite  the  admiration  of  Momne, 
by  calling  her  eenora ;  addressing  her  with  the  salutation  common  to 
Spain,  and  pompously  repeating  the  celebrated  couplet : 

"Con  todo  el  mtmdo  gneir^, 
Y  pai  con  laghrtena." 
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Bnt  Ibwe  Am  aequirementa  were  entirely  iragBtory  where  he  now  | 
flood ;  «iid,  generally,  when  any  thing  wes  to  he  done,  and  alway§ 
when  any  thing  was  to  be  said,  the  wandering  knight  was  compelled 
to  take  upon  himself  the  duties  of  the  squire. 

60  well,  in  the  present  instance,  did  he  acquit  hiRiseli;  that  seTeral 
peasants,  whom  he  met  returning  from  a  /atr,  without  being  directly 
quertioned,  announced  that  the  dark  towers  which  rose  in  fine  relief 
on  the  glowing  horison  of  midsummer's  eve,  were  those  of  Pampe- 
hum  {  and  the  chateau  on  the  brow  of  the  neighbouring  hill,  was  the 
leaidence  of  the  fugitive  nuns  fiom  Astorga. 

It  was  as  daric  as  a  midsummer  eve  ever  becomes,  before  Norman, 
%ho  bad  hovered  for  two  hours  round  the  high  wall  which  inclosed 
die  gloomy  abode  that  he  hoped  was  Flora's,  ventured  to  knock  at  a 
wicket  door. 

The  English  lady  dwelt  there — she  was  well ;  she  knged  for  her 
friends !  The  throbbing  bosom  of  Norman,  till  now  agitated  by  in- 
definable fears  for  her  safety,  felt  momentary  lightness.  The  fearful 
joy  thus  snatched  was  short-lived  indeed.  By  the  direction  of  the 
abbess,  the  travellers  were  admitted  into  the  outer-court  of  the  cha- 
teau. Here  he  paused  for  a  few  minutes,  to  summon  that  fortitude 
which  must  enable  him  to  appear  the  messenger  of  irreparable  mis 
fortune.  As  he  stood  with  Hugh,  beneath  the  grated  casement  of  Flora, 
who  inhabited  a  detached  tower  that  flanked  the  building,  they  could 
hear  the  subdued  melody  of  her  soft  and  flexible  voice,  while,  in  stilling 
her  infimt,  she  breathed  forth  the  air  of  the  sweetest  lullaby  of  Bums. 
Nb  word  was  articulated ;  but  Norman  could  well  understand  thoae 
feelings  of  shadowy  unconscious  association,  which  suggested  the 
beautiful  air  to  which  those  enchantingly  tender  lines  are  appm- 
priatod: — 

"  My  blessing  upon  that  sweet  wee  lippie ; 
My  blessing  upon  that  bonny  ee-bree; 
Thy  smile  is  sae  like  my  dear  soldier  laddie; 
Thou*rt  aye  tlie  longer  the  dearer  to  me." 

Surely  diere  was  never  any  combination  of  mere  English  words 
half  so  expressive  of  lisping  endearment  As  the  sweet,  low,  liquid 
tones,  languished  into  the  wild  symphony  of  a  Highland  nurse,  poor 
Hugh  looked  so  wofuUy  in  the  face  of  his  companion. 

The  ponere«,  who  stood  sheltering  her  open  lamp,  was  impatient 
of  further  delay;  and  they  followed  her  up  the  narrow,  spiral  stair- 
case of  the  turret  Flora  had  a  pretty  little  dog,  called  JUtmi,  which 
Ciaig-gillian  had  brought  from  abroad,  and  presented  to  her  in  the 
days  of  their  early  loves.  It  had  been  the  cherished,  though  trouble- 
some companion  of  her  hasty  flight  Mimi  set  up  a  joyful  bark;  and 
"fee  ear  of  Flora,  morbidly  intent  on  every  sound,  caught  the  noise 
of  advancing  footsteps.  Hor  door — ^her  welcoming  arms,  flew  open; 
fer  Norman,  the  earnest  of  all  good,  stood  before  her. 

**Oh,  Norman!  my  heart's  best  brother!  you  are  come  at  last!** — 
Btke  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  in  the  boundless  confidence  of  hap- 
piness.— **  You  are  come  to  take  us  to  Craig-gillian.  And  see  here, 
dear  uncle  Hugh,"  added  she,  lightly  throwing  down  the  mantle  that 
shrouded  the  sleeping  innocent — "  here  is  his  little  son." 

Norman  hastily  knelt  down  beside  the  cradle,  and  buried  his  fece 
in  the  lj|p  of  the  babe,  glad,  for  one  moment,  to  spare  its  wretched 
inother  this  bright  and  farewell  gleam  of  joy,  and  himself  the  pang  of 
bidding  it  set  in  the  blackness  of  darkness  forever. 

It  was  with  tender  jealousy  that  Flora  saw  Norman,  dearly  as  she 
loved  him,  gather  from  the  lip  of  her  babe  the  little  kiss  she  treasured 
for  Hector;  yet,  now,  that  the  deed  was  done,  she,  too,  kneeled  down 
beside  him,  carefully  shading  the  lamp,  that  he  might  see  how  beau- 
tiful, beyond  all  infant  loveliness,  was  tliat  dear  little  one;  and  then, 
for  so  her  heart  whispered,  he  would  tell  her  how  closely  it  resem- 
bled Craig-gillian.  Mind  also  stood  up  on  its  hinder  legs,  and  leaned 
against  the  cradle,  claiming  shore  in  that  joy  and  triumph  which  Nor- 
man durst  not  confirm— could  not  destroy. 

Pbor  Flora  believed  that  Colonel  Monro's  son,  and  Craig-gillian's 
heir,  was  an  object  of  very  great  importance  to  all  her  countrymen; 
and  she  felt  that  her  first-bom  child  must  be  a  creature  very  precious 
to  Norman.  Her  feelings  were  also  in  a  wild  tumult  of  pride,  hope, 
and  delight ;  but  when  a  minute  had  elapsed,  and  Norman  did  not 
raise  his  head  to  look  on  her,  to  speak  to  her,  a  sudden  chill  struck  to 
her  heart,  and  arrested  its  gladsome  bounding.  She  turned  her  eager 
gaze  on  the  wo-struck  countenance  of  Hugh,  crying — **  You  do  not 
speak— you  do  not  tell  me—**  Her  quick  ear  caught  the  suppressed 
and  convulsive  breathing  of  Norman  Clasping  her  hands,  she  sunk 
upon  flie  floor,  exclaiming — ^  Oh,  I  am  a  wretch,  indeed  r 

No  answer  could  have  been  so  dreadful  as  the  deep  and  solemn 
silence  that  followed.      With  supernatural  eneigy  she  sprong  up, 

wildly  exclaiming,  as  she  clasped  the  arm  of  Norman — **  Is  it  then 

Oh,  where  is— where  is  my  husband }    Is  he  not  gone  home  f    Is  he 
not  in  Scotland  with  his  father!'' 

"  ^**  y^  heavenly  Father,  dearest  of  creatures !"  said  Hugh,  in 
Gaelic — "  in  whose  hands  you  are  also." 

With  a  deep,  shuddering  groan,  she  fell  into  the  arms  of  Norman, 
seized  with  somethuig  that  seemed  to  fluctuate  between  violent  con- 
Tolsive  spasms  and  mental  distraction.  A  physician  fh)m  the  adja- 
cent town,  who  had  already  attended  the  infant  Hector,  was  imme- 
diately stttnmoned  10  the  bedside  of  his  unhappy  mother. 

There  is  a  horrid  and  an  unnamed  state,  when  hideous  sensation 
OombineB  with  mental  agony— when  Ae  sudden  expansioa  of  intel- 


led,  and  pretomatnal  ttvength  of  frame,  deepen  &e  atniggle  thftt 
alike  involves  both— when  one  overpowering  idea,  wild  and  iodiB- 
tinct,  yet  intense  and  absorbing,  throbs  in  the  brain,  flashes  before  the 
eyes,  singa  in  the  ears — ^while  the  heart  is  alternately  compreMed 
with  a  sick— aick,  crushing  kxid,  or  palpitating  with  a  tbounnd  ixvea, 
and  tortured  in  them  all.  To  the  very  verge  of  this  indescribable  con- 
dition— which  piobably  realises  whatever  superstition  has  feigned  or 
foncied  of  demoniacal  possession — sleepless  nights,  and  anxious  days, 
irritated  nerves,  high-wrought  hopes,  and  tlie  impmdeni  announce- 
ment of  a  dreadful  catastrophe,  had  urged  a  nature,  100  gentle  to  com- 
bat with  such  horron.  Exhausted,  however,  by  this  struggle,  and  the 
feverish  iiritation  of  her  frame  somewhat  subdued  by  the  judicioua 
management  of  the  physician,  she  at  length  sunk  into  the  torpor  of 
that  dumb  inflated  sorrow,  which  finds  no  outlet,  and  the  fears  enteik 
tained  for  her  reason  gradually  abated.  The  sickneas  of  her  cfaikl, 
which  was  seized  with  fits,  in  consequence  of  the  feverish  nourish- 
ment it  imbibed,  vrhile  the  attendants  imprudently  permitted  it  to  rest 
on  the  boaom  of  it^  unconscHHis  mother,  first  recalled  her  to  a  sense  of 
the  fow,  but  tender  ties,  that  still  bound  her  lo  an  almost  insupportable 
existence.  In  the  fint  moments  of  alarm,  she  clasped  the  infiuil  10 
her  bosom,  with  a  desperate  joy,  whisjiering  to  herself — **  We  will 
die  together."  But  the  continued  contemplation  of  ite  sufferings,  soon 
had  a  natural  and  happy  efiect  <mi  ber  oven»treined  feelings  •  and  the 
floods  of  tears  that  fell  on  ils  little  boeom,  assuaged  the  lahouring 
heart,  and  cooled  the  burning  brain  from  which  they  spmqg. 

The  etiquette  of  the  convent  had  torn  Norman  from  ber  side  in  the 
first  period  of  her  misery;  and,  together  with  Hugh,  he  found  a  hea- 
ven-provided refuge  in  the  house  of  the  benevolent  pAtyucian  who 
attended  her.  He  instantly  recognized  those  friends  for  i^hose  ap> 
pearance  his  patient  had  so  long  pined ;  and  felt  tbat  the  calamity  in 
which  they  were  involved,  gave  them  a  claim  on  the  kindness  of 
every  Spaniard. 

The  first  inquiry  that  Flora  made,  was  for  their  safety ;  that  ascer> 
tained,  she  appeared  to  dismiss  them  from  her  mind  ;  and  even  when 
Norman  visited  her,  her  eye,  ri vetted  on  her  sic:k  infiun,  took  no 
cognizance  of  his  presence.  His  soothings  were  received  with  ooM 
silence;  his  tears  flowed  unnoticed;  for  she  felt  that  his  sorrow  **  was 
not  like  unto  her  aorrow." 

The  finer  joys  of  lifo  had  blazed  xipon  the  orphan  yoath  of  Flora, 
Kke  the  sodden  and  resisdess  effulgence  of  a  tropical  sun ;  more  rapidly 
still  had  their  splendours  been  swallowed  up,  and  all  aronrid  con- 
signed to  chilling  solitude  and  blackness.  He  rose  to  withdraw. 
Her  heavy  eye  was  stowly  lifled  to  his  face.  Those  dear  and  familiar 
features  produced  a  sudden  revulsion  at  her  heart.  A  ihouaand  soft 
images  crowded  through  her  fimcy— -exclaiming  **  Oh,  Norman !"  she 
dropped  her  head  on  his  bosom,  and  wept  for  a  little  while  in  lender 
agony. 

Several  intervievra  followed,  of  nearly  similar  consequence.  The 
grief  of  her  hopeless  and  bereaved  heart,  was  already  subdued  in 
every  visible  expression,  and  struck  the  more  deeply  for  this  fatal 
struggle  to  conceal  fh>m  every  human  eye  lis  rancorous  activity. 
Ever  regretting  that  abrapt  communication,  which  had  n^-arly  lankeii 
the  heart  of  the  repentant  piper,  Norman  tenderly,  and  without  solici- 
tation, unfoMed  the  story  of  that  memorable  day,  so  gtorioos  to  ber 
country,  and  fatal  to  herself  Flora  had  not  yet  reached  that  point, 
when  a  gentle  sorrow  loves  to  linger  on  every  minute  circuaaslsBce 
connected  with  a  sad  event  It  was  enough  that  ke  was  gone,  and 
her  fato  sealed.  She,  therefore,  made  no  comment  on  this  niGuroftil 
narrative,  though  the  shivering,  stifled  sigh,  evinced  the  deep  intefMt 
she  already  took  in  its  details.  But  when  Norman  adverted  to  the 
brave  men  who  hod  so  gallantly  volnntered  to  rescue  the  living,  or 
seek  the  departed  Craig-gillian,  she  burst  into  tears  at  a  testimony  so 
welcome  of  that  matchless  worth  which,  living  or  dead,  was  cmbahned 
in  the  heart  of  every  soldier  who  had  the  happiness  to  know  its  be- 
loved possessor. 

"  Oh,  Norman r  cried  she,  •*  and  this  Craig-gillian  was  mine;  and  I 
was  so  proud,  so  happy,  so  beloved;  I  thought  no  ill  conid  reach  me; 
and  of  life  itself  I  saw  no  end.  Ob,  I  was  a  presumptnoos  creature; 
and  the  hand  of  God  hath  fallen  heavily  upon  me.  humbling  and 
chastening.  Still  I  live;  and  that  bravo  and  manly  heart — thai  heart 
that  never  beat  but  for  those  it  loved,  and  for  honourable  fam&---h« 
forever  stilled  its  beatings." 

These  were  among  the  first  sentences  that  Flom  addreased  to  her 
friend;  and  they  were  the  last  on  that  melancholy  subject.  Her'i 
was  a  grief  to  be  felt,  not  talked  of  He  lamented  tlie  gloomy  turn 
which  her  embittered  mind  had  taken ;  yet  he  hoped  that  the  same 
pious  self-distrust,  which  deepened  her  recent  and  bleeding  wounds, 
would  lead  her  to  the  Fountain  of  all  Consolation,  there  to  seek  the 
only  healing  balm  for  the  bereaved  and  broken  heart 

^  In  the  first  moments  of  powerful  sorrow,  the  sjrrapathy  of  friendship 
does  too  often  only  exasperate  the  suflbrings  that  in  a  subaequent  pe- 
riod it  might  share  or  mitigate.  Still  more  irritathig  is  the  compoenie 
afldiction  must  assume,  to  receive  the  cold,  common-place  condole- 
ments  which  the  usages  of  life  exact  from  strangers.  To  poor  Flora, 
"a  widow  indeed,  and  deaelate,"  the  formally-annotmced  visit  of  the 
abbess,  on  the  second  week  of  her  distress,  was  as  annoying  aa  any 
thing  now  could  be.  From  this  lady  she  had  received  great  attention, 
and  all  the  scmpulous  regards  of  a  hostess,  but  little  heart-reaching 
kindneflk  Descended  of  a  noble  family,  and  educated  in  alT  the  pande 
of  Spanidi  nobility,  and  the  rigours  of  monastic  seclusion — cold,  state- 
ly, and  severe— her  mind  revolving-  in  tedious  monotony  rouzid  the 
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tominoiiial  ofher  ilatioB,  voA  hm  hmn  mkmxAad  bf  ibe  «wMt  •hft- 
riiMB  of  domesUc  life— ^k)»  fell  ihtt  she  ooold  have  no  oomiDttnity 
of  MRtiment  with  her,  who  had  never  joyed  nor  aonowed,  aor  wept 
nor  mkiled,  like  devoted  and  endearing  womaa 

Delicately  alive,  however,  to  all  the  necesHury  and  giaceful,  thoUf^ 
foraetimei  painful  proprieties  of  life,  Flom,  even  at  this  seaion,  Wae 
fer  ffom  ezpeciii^  *'  pity  fer  grief,  or  pudoa  for  neglect  {"  and  the 
afl&rt  was  made. 

What  was  her  remorse,  when  the  woman  who  looked  so  frigidly, 
and  moved  so  statelily,  embraced  her  with  maternal  tendeftiessi  say- 
ing-^' Weep,  my  daughter!  these  Walk  have  been  tatight  to  listen  to 
the  groans  which  misery  extorts  iiom  natnie*  Weep,  my  daughler! 
it  is  your  priviIege-««oeep  and  j>ray-'* 

By  a  Bttong  efibrt  of  self-eonlrol,  the  abbess  baniabed  the  tiaoes  of 
baman  sensibility  that  played  round  her  lips,  rflBwned  the  wonted 
■evere  dignity  of  her  demeanoor,  and  kiaiinK  the  pale  brow  of  her 
gciest,  pronounced  a  solemn  benediocion  over  the  mecUy  bended  heed, 
end  slowly  withdrew. 

Though  nunneries  had  been  formally  suppreasod  by  an  act  of  the 
new  government,  the  ladies  who  inhabited  thk  dwelling  still  firilowed 
the  routine  of  recltise  life,  and  became  even  more  lealoos  in  the  dis- 
chafge  of  (heir  vowed  duties,  since  they  had  been,  as  they  imagined, 
eu^rilegiously  absolved  from  their  observance.  As  a  high  maiic  of 
respect  and  rognnl,  the  ablxsas  wished  to  have  mass  Celebrated  in  the 
Ohapel  of  (he  ciiatoau,  fer  him  who  had  died  In  the  bosom  of  the  troe 
church.  She  had,  however,  the  delicacy  to  request  the  consent  of 
tile  fair  heretic  to  whom  he  had  been  allied.  This  was  gladly  given  ; 
and  Fiora  expressed  a  desire  to  attend  the  ceremony,  which  was  as 
willingly  complied  with.  After  the  strictest  sect  of  presbyterianism, 
she  had  been  educated  a  presbyterian;  but  in  the  present  state  ofher 
feelings,  she  pined  for  the  soothing  oomibrt  of  social  woirtiip.  There 
is  a  grief  which  Heaven  only  can  assuage,  as  there  is  a  virtue 
which  Heaven  only  can  rewani.  In  a  sanctuary  ooosecrated  by  the 
prayere  of  those,  who,  like  her,  once  helpless  and  desolate,  were  now 
removed  to  the  abodes  whero  all  tears  are  wiped  from  all  eyep.  Flora 
longed  to  commond  heraelf  to  the  mercy  of  the  Divinity. 

She  entered  the  chapel,  supporting  her  tottering  frame  <m  the  arm 
ofher  attendant;  and  approaching  the  outer  railing  of  the  altar,  knelt 
on  the  steps,  and,  with  a  broken  and  contrite  heart,  poured  forth  to 
the  Friend  nf  the  friendle»B^  the  Hope  of  the  de$ciatPy  the  Hutband  €f 
tfte  widow,  the  silent  prayer  of  faith  and  humiliation. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  strong  sensibility  and  a  glowing  imagination 
may,  at  particular  seasons,  become  daring  rebels  against  some  of  those 
tenets  with  which  Buchanan  had  imbued  the  mind  of  his  daughter. 
Flora  was  at  first  hardly  conscious  of  the  ceremonial  that  was  going 
forward,  and  when  attention  was  awakened,  she  onnld  only  ooi^fecture 
its  naturo  from  the  scope  and  intent  of  so  solemn  an  institution.  She 
thought  of  the  state  of  the  dead  as  fixed,  unalterable;  of  a  destiny, 
sudden  and  overwhelming,  which  men,  nor  saints,  nor  angels,  could 
neither  change  nor  mitigate.  She  doubted,  shuddered  at  her  doubts, 
and  doubted  still. 

To  meet  the  community  in  the  chapel  was  the  only  social  inter- 
course to  which  the  spirits  of  Flore  were  equal ;  and  withmit  daring 
to  scrutinize  her  motives,  still  as  the  hour  of  vespeie  came  round,  she 
glided  into  this  sanctuary,  and  tank  her  silent  station  in  a  retired  spot, 
evidently  wishing  to  remain  unnoticed,  add  indulged  in  that  wirii. 
She  could  not  join  in  a  ceremonial  she  did  not  even  undenitand-— but 
with  increasing  resignation,  and  hallowed  snbmissitm,  she  here  breath- 
ed (he  hidden  devotion  ofher  heart  to  theOod  who  ieeth  in  secret,  and 
looketh  with  complacency  on  beings  of  a  kindled  tiatofe  kneeling 
around  her,  all  met  together  to  worship  in  his  name.  There  Was, 
however,  a  part  of  the  service  at  once  impresiive  and  gtateful  to  her 
feelings— -the  street  expressive  music  and  accordant  voices  of  the 
nuns,  which  dissolved  in  a  rapture  of  holy  love<  the  soul  it  stole  frCin 
earth  to  heaven.  To  those  celestial  strains  her  purified  tears  flowed 
more  sofUy ;  and  the  dying  and  tremulous  close  of  the  anthem  descend- 
ed on  her  soul  like  the  sweet  influences  of  the  benedietion  for  which 
she  prayed. 

Except  the  stolen  visits  of  Norman,  fltia  Was  the  only  intercovtee 
that  Flom  now  inaintaine#wlth  the  living  world. ^  He^  delicate  health, 
and  the  wavering  and  enfeebled  state  of  her  tnind,  liiade  her  «t  this 
crisis  peculiarly  susceptible  of  all,  in  the  impoiing  ritual  of  the  Catho- 
lic church,  that  touches  the  heart  or  awakens  the  fkncy ;  and  thii  little 
chapel  and  its  congregation  of  vestala — ^beautiful  fbrdM  kneeling  in 
meek  devotion— were  even  more  attracting  and  dangerotie  tttan  tiie 
gorgeous  solemnities  of  cathedrel  Worship. 

About  this  time  she  found  seveml  books  of  devotlofl  id  the  French 
language,  quietly  placed  on  her  table,  and  fhmi  an  observer  she  be- 
came an  inquirer.  Reflection  loudly  suggested  how  inferior  was  ihiri 
system  of  blended  superstitibn  and  dogmatism,  to  the  vigortmi  and  in- 
tellectual reformed  fiiith  in  which  she  had  been  00  aediilously  nur- 
tured. But  to  her  the. fair  fride  only  was  presented.  She  salv  thai 
many  of  the  abominations  she  had  been  (aught  to  impute  to  dieCatho* 
lie  religion  were  os  false  as  injurious.  In  the  present  oveiawed  and 
gloomy  state  of  her  mind,  that  hold  spirit  of  respectiUl  hiquiry  which 
forms  one  of  the  best  distinctions  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  is, 
indeed,  its  very  essence,  seemed  to  border  on  tmliallowed  daringnesi 
and  presumption.  Thus  a  contrariety  of  opinktna  divided  her  mind, 
till  the  vesper  hour  came  round,  and  then  stealing  into  the  chapel 
she  felt  that  those  varying  modes  of  feith  were  all  ijvtitiited  for  the 
Hone  dhine  parpoe»— that  they  tdl  tedded  to  the  leme  gtattd  end-* 


die  houuv  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  maxu  And  her  widowed 
hettrt  warned  and  ohing  to  Ctaig-gittian'B  faiA  that  feidi  so  tender 
and  beautifbl !-— so  congenial,  and  as  she  now  thought,  so  oecessaiy 
to  all  the  sofl  affections  of  the  female  heart— which  lulls  the  God  eif 
merey  as  a  little  child  upon  the  bosom  of  a  virgin  mother!  This  seem- 
ed the  moat  exquisite  medimn  through  which  human  weakness  could 
voifold  the  wants  and  implore  the  blessin^i  needful  to  humanity.  Floia 
M>  longer  doubled. 

Norman  could  not  fail  to  perceive  whither  her  devotional  feeUngi 
tended,  but  he  knew  that  her  heart  alone  had  betrayed  her  under- 
standing, and  helped  that  as  soon  as  her  feelings  recovered  their  tone, 
her  principles  would  regain  .their  original  firmness.  In  the  mema^ 
while,  he  was  almost  rejcuced  to  find  that  her  fiincy  was  touched  by 
any  thing  beyond  the  gloomy  circle  misery  had  dmvm  rovad  htr 
heart  It  was  indeed  in  a  Catholic  chapel,  and  among  the  votaries 
of  a  different  religion,  that  she  found  the  oidy  earthly  oanaoUliesi  she 
could  now  receive^  but  rugged  indeed  most  that  heart  have  been, 
who,  in  the  season  of  deep,  unutteraUe  sorrow,  could  have  doiied  the 
bruised  spirit  the  oomfort  of  hearing  another  say  Amen,  when  we  do 
say  God  Mess  ns! 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  strength  of  Flora  should  be 
somewhat  recruited  before  a  long  and  hazardous  journey  through  Af- 
ngon  and  part  of  Catalonia  was  attempted ;  for  by  this  routei,  Normali 
hoped  to  reach  one  of  those  English  vessels  which  were  crtiizing  off 
Bajroelona,  Rosas,  Geroitai,  and  other  ports  in  the  Mediterranean.  On 
his  arrival  he  had  written  several  letters,  which  his  protector  engaged 
to  forward  by  a  safo  channel ;  and  he  had  alao  apprized  some  of  die 
praaone  whom  the  general  pointed  out  as  a  medimn  of  coAmiuuicatioB, 
of  the  pftace  of  hie  present  residence.  But  three  weeks  elapaed,  and 
brought  no  intelligence  to  Norman,  and  no  accession  of  strength  to  hia 
drooping  firiend.  Every  day  left  her  more  languidly  delicate  than  die 
former.  On  the  least  exertion  of  mind  or  body,  the  wan  hue  of  set- 
tled grief  was  displaced  by  a  bright  pink  spot  burning  fitfully  00  the 
top  of  her  cheek — that  baleful  bknm,  which,  like  rosea  aroand  asepid- 
chre,  veils  the  deadly  decay  that  lurks  beneath.  . 

Norman  had  fortunately  little  experience  in  the  sympathies  of  die* 
ease ;  but  the  tenderness  that  rendered  him  watchful,  soon  made  him  ijl^ 
perceive  that  Flore  had  the  same  uneasiness  in  her  bosom  of  which 
he  had  heard  her  complain  durung  the  heats  of  the  months  they  had 
passed  in  Portugal.  But  now  she  never  complained.  While  he  nnia- 
ed  the  little  child,  or  read,  or  talked,  and  endeavoured,  by  eveiy 
method  afiection  inepires,  ta  soothe  or  amuse  her  mind,  she  sM  m  par- 
ftet  stiUness  and  silenee  J 

Patient  aa  the  brooding  dove, 

Eta  yet  hef  golden  eonpieta  are  disdoeedf 

or,  at  ilioit,  acknowledging  his  kindness  with  a  sad  smile.  The  health 
of  her  chiM,  and  the  safety  of  her  friends,  could  still,  however,  rouse 
her  afiectiona,  and  snmiiion  back  her  mind  from  the  rapt  visionary 
mosingB  she  loved  to  hidulge— on  death,  the  greve,  innortality, 
and  those  myeterkwa  ties  that  oonneet  the  visible  with  the  invisible 
worid. 

The  extreme  anxiety,  which  daily  grew  upon  Flora,  to  eee  her 
child  and  her  friends  in  Scotland,  combined  with  indifference  to  every 
other  object  dnt  nsttally  engages  the  cares  of  the  living,  and  entire 
neglect  of  her  own  health,  suggested  the  most  distressing  ideas  to 
Hugh. 

**  Oh,  Norman,"  said  he,  one  evening  that  he  had  been  permitted  to 
visit  the  terene  mourner,  **  I  coidd  not,  to-night,  look  on  our  poor 
Fkva.  She  is  become  the  living  image  of  her  mother—a  young  dying 
creature ;  yea,  to  die  at  home  is  all  her  wish — I  see  it,  Norman :  Alas! 
alas '  she  knows,  she  hopes,  that  she  is  going  to  tfaoae  who  can  never 
come  to  her. 

Inexprearibly  alarmed  and  shocked,  Nonaan  immediately  ecsDma- 
nieated  these  feare  to  the  friendly  pfaysicfBii,  whom  he  remembered 
to  have  seen  beitowing  scmtitiizing  looks  on  poor  Fkni,  when  her 
cheeks  gkiwed  with  feverish  bhrnn  and  her  eyea  shcne  with  delusive 
brilliancy;  and,  when,  as  he  thought,  she  kioked  much  heller,  hideed, 
so  uneomiBonly  well-^ill  the  wan  visage,  and  hoUow  cheeks,  and 
Umguid  air  of  the  sdcceedmg  day,  baffled  hie  oalcolatiouB,  without, 
however,  awakening  his  fears. 

The  Spanish  physician  fiisnUy  acknowledged  that  he  w«  not  euP 
flciently  sklUed  in  the  peculiar  delicaoies  of  die  inaolar  eonatitatiQn, 
to  pnmootice  with  certainty  on  the  event  he  anticipated.  He,  how- 
ever prescribed  the  usual  sim|de  remedies,  ctmtriving  to  fhstsn  some 
slight  oomplaintB  on  the  patient,  and  concealing  his  serious  feaim;  and 
aft  her  only  wish  Ivas  to  reach  her  home;  he  harped  that  the  jonm^,  if 
underniken  hf  easy  stages,  and  still  more  the  voyage  might  Imve  a 
beneficial  influence  00  her  healdi.  The  jcwrney,  so  kng  defoned, 
wait  therefore  hartily  agreed  on.  And  now  the  cares  of  Noiman  were 
faftt  multiplying.  Day  folkmed  day,  and  brought  no  intelligence  of 
his  friends.  His  money,  aa  well  as  that  which  Ftora  had  saved,  waa 
now  neariy  ethausted;  and  as  an  Englishman,  he  waa  exposed  to 
hotiriy  danger,  that  might  extend  to  those  who  had  so  generously  pro- 
tected him.  Bwhehadyonth,  health,  character,  prespecii,iei«iToes; 
and  though  thoae  Who  greatly  knre  must  greatly  fear,  he  was  blest 
widt  that  delightful  hope,  which  soothes  in  die  preeent,  and  charms  in 
the  futm«.  Thus,  temporary  Tils,  diough  often  felt  as  vexations  and 
irrilatifig,  dwindled  into  insigrdfieaiice  before  thesteady  eyeof  rt«on, 
I  tmd  fte  animaliBff  M^Menee  of  yentli,  tiU  die  anguish  ^  witneaug 
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Am  gradual  decay  of  a  creature,  entwined  wilfa  erery  fibre  afiedioD 
had  wound  round  his  heart,  excited  thoee  fbelingi  of  unappeaaible 
regret,  which  the  mind  can  at  best  oppoee  only  by  tad,  if  not  tullen 
lesignation. 

Those  only  can  conceive  hia  feelings  of  alarm,  who  have  seen  the 
insidioas  foe  steal  on,  ambushed  in  smiles  and  roses — ^who  have  hung  in 
unavailing  tendemeas  over  the  loved,  the  young,  the  ardent,  the  amiable 
— who  have  cherished  the  hope  they  felt  to  be  fallacioos — ^inspired  the 
ocmfidence  in  which  they  could  not  participate— -smiled  even  in  agony 
over  the  thousand  projects  ibnned  for  long  life  and  returning  health, 
to  which  the  llnsubdued  spirits  ever  sanguinely  clings : — ^Those  who 
have  done  all  this,  and  have  then  turned  the  eye  to  weep,  can  well 
conceive  the  feelings  of  Norman,  when  the  symptoms  of  disease  became 
more  decided,  and  he  felt  almost  assured  that  the  period  was  not  far 
distant,  when  no  living  voice  would  ever  again  claim  his  fraternal 
kindoeas,  and  repay  it  with  the  endeared  and  ftmiliar  greeting  of 
**  Nomman  ma  bnxUhar** 

It  was  the  end  of  July,  when  Flora  quitted  the  place  of  her  refuge, 
and  Norman  bode  his  generous  friend  fbrewell^  They  parted  with  a 
mutual  promise  of  future  correspondence,  and  the  physician  most  re- 
luctantly accepted  that  slender  remunemtion  for  his  disbursements 
and  professional  attendance  which  his  will  disdained,  and  his  poverty 
made  necessary ;  for  medicine,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  was  by  no 
means  that  lucrative  and  honoumble  profession  which  in  refined  and 
enlightened  society  it  ever  becomes.  This  good  friend  had  procured 
iNissports  for  the  travellers  under  an  assumed  character.  He  had  also 
hind  for  them  a  couple  of  stout  mules.  The  finances  of  Noiman 
could  have  reached  no  other  conveyance,  though  the  town  had  aflfaid- 
ed  it,  and  the  hatnts  of  Highland  life  made  Flora  an  excellent  horse- 
woman. The  other  mule  served  to  carry  the  baggage  and  female  at- 
tendant, who  had  agreed,  for  a  high  reward,  to  attend  the  English 
lady  to  the  coast 

The  weather,  which  at  this  season  was  extremely  sultry  and  oppres- 
sive, and  the  delicate  habit  of  Flora,  necessarily  rendered  their  pro* 
gress  as  tedious  as  haiardous. 

**  Remote,  unfiiended,  melanchdy,  s^ow," 

Aey  wandered  through  Navarre,  and  entered  Arragon  on  the  first 
week  of  August  They  followed  an  upland  track,  led  by  a  guide, 
who,  till  the  late  disturbances  had  broken  up  all  regular  intercourse, 
had  been  a  earner  between  Ptampeluna  and  Sawjpossa,  though  his 
joumies  had  sometimes  been  extended  to  the  Basque  sea,  and  some- 
times to  the  opposite  coast,  in  a  more  equivocal  character.  On  these 
occasions  he  had  found  it  pnident  to  take  the  route  of  other  smugglers, 
and  his  acquaintance  with  this  wild  and  unfrequented  road  proved  of 
singular  service  to  them  he  now  conducted.  Wherever  the  brown 
hills  opened  their  bosoms  they  found  a  little  hamlet;  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  well  known  PediUa  never  failed  to  procure  a  graeioos 
reception ;  and  not  seMom,  as  natives  of  England,  their  arrival  was 
hailed  with  all  the  fire  of  the  Spamsh  character,  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  patriotic  sympathy.  Travelling  proved  a  grateftd  vicissitude  lo 
Noiman ;  and  he  sometimes  flattered  himself,  that  since  Fkira  endured 
the  exercise,  which  his  tenderness  made  very  gentle,  she  also  profited 
by  it  Their  daily  progress  seldom  indeed  exceeded  eight  leagues; 
the  greater  part  of  which  was  accomplished  before  the  intenw  heat^ 
of  noon  enjoined  and  promoted  repose. 

They  entered  on  wide-spreading  downs;  and  the  country,  whidi 
had  gradually  become  more  lonely,  was  now  ahnoat  a  rolitad»-^ 
lovely  wiMemess.  Ftora  seemed  invigorated  while  inhaling  a  pure 
and  bahny  air,  perfumed  with  the  delicate  sweets  of  innumerable 
wiM  flowers  that  inlaid  the  short  ehistic  turf  Hera  the  vagrsnt 
breeze  scattered  the  fiiesh  fragrance  of  thyme,  spike-hvender,  sage, 
rosemaiy,  and  great  variety  of  other  aromatic  pUmts,  the  culled  dar- 
lings of  the  English  garden,  which  nature  spreads  over  these  wilds  in 
a  wastefhl  profuskm,  tiiat  regales  the  sense  and  charms  the  6ncy. 
Here  and  there,  too,  a  grove  of  chestnuts,  mingled  with  evei^green 
oaks,  relieved  the  kmeliness  of  a  prospect  that  gave  no  token  of  human 
inhabitation,  save  the  rude  cabin  of  the  roaming  shepherds,  who  were 
acMoetimes  discerned  at  a  distance,  stealing  timidly  across  those  open 
downs,  as  they  guided  their  flocks  to  richer  pasturss  or  a  clearer 
brook. 

At  noon,  the  travellers  usually  made  a  slight  repast  under  the  lo- 
freshing  shade  of  the  intervening  thickets;  and  while  Flora  and  her 
littie  child  rested  on  skins,  and  Hugh  and  the  muleteer  slept  soundly 
Wi  guard,  Norman,  like  a  true  knight,  in  this  die  region  of  romance, 
retired  deeper  into  the  grove,  sighed  and  mused  on  his  ladyy  or  spoiled 
his  penknife  in  engraving  her  name  on  many  a  fine  tree;  where,  of 
course,  it  remains  to  this  day,  a  monument  of  love  or  idleness,  as  the 
young  or  the  old  traveller  shall  please  to  decide. 

Fmai  these  aromatic  pastures,  and  this  dry  and  balsamic  air,  they 
passed  into  a  higher  range  of  hills,  where  no  view  of  life  cheered  the 
weary  traveller,  or  beckoned  bim  onward  in  hope.  The  &r-ofir  bay- 
ing of  the  watch-dog,  the  sheep-bell,  or  the  chime  of  the  ccmvent, 
were  never  heard  here.  No  flocks  were  straying  through  the  steept 
interposing  vallies,  whose  rugged  sides  were  gloomily  shaded  with 
iuniper,  savin,  and  a  dingy  and  stunted  species  of  cedar.  In  plunging 
mto  these  ingulphing  hollows,  Flora  often  started,  and  her  blood  run 
oold,  at  the  appalling  sight  of  a  OMmumental  cross,  and  a  gathered 
heapjmarfang  the  spot  where  some  unhappy  traveUer  had  met  his 
ftte  fiwa  the  banditti  thiU  httontod  tbas^  mouotaini.    The  praihyta- 


rian  piper  never  filled,  on  each  oecaskms,  to  ftiOow  the  example  of 
the  mideteer,  and  the  custom  of  his  own  country.  He  threw  a  atosie 
on  tiie  cairn  of  the  murdered  man,  whisperiog— ^'  God  rest  him  !*' 
The  marvellous  stories  of  tiie  loquacious  guide,  who  was  familiar 
with  all  the  bloody  tragedies  these  monuments  recorded,  deepened 
their  effect  on  the  uimerved  mind  of  Flora.  The  image  of  death  -waa 
to  her  become  almost  welcome.  She  was  in  that  state  **  when  wnom- 
out  Hope  reposes  on  the  tomb.'*  Tet  she  recoiled  witii  oonstitutkxial 
and  instinctive  honor  from  a  death  of  violence  extending  to  her  ioftnt 
and  her  friends. 

Too  inconsiderahle  to  excite  alarm,  and  in  fiu  too  sad  a  plight  to 
tempt  avarice,  the  prayers  of  their  muleteer,  ferventiy  put  up  at  eveiy 
cross  and  convent,  or  some  higher  cause,  bad  hidierto  warded  off  the 
dangers  he  so  unceasingly  prognosticated;  and  instead  of  French  sol- 
diers and  Spanish  banditti,  they  had  encountered  no  greater  evil  than 
aswoln  ffeod  or  a  lack  of  provisions.  But  fortune -was  at  Ici^gth 
ashamed  of  thwarting  the  prophedes  of  PediUa.  A  shrill  whiade 
rung  among  the  crags  that  overiiung  the  path,  and  Flora  kxiked  roand 
for  the  lurldng  murderers,  shrieking  with  agony  as  powerful  as  could 
have  agiteted  the  being  most  attached  to  lif^.  Her  maid  raised  a 
loud  accompaniment,  and  down  on  his  knees  fell  PediUa,  in  the  very 
middle  of  a  him»iiroos  story.  Norman  sprung  back  to  snppart  Fkna 
on  her  mule,  not  without  his  own  share  of  apprehenaian,  though  he 
soothed  her  witii  the  belief  that  this  was  the  wbistie  of  a  hunter  or  % 
mountain  shepherd.  He,  however,  gave  the  child,  which  he  oflen 
carried,  to  the  maid,  and  walked  by  the  side  of  Flora. 

••  Would  that  tiiese  wilds  were  past,"  said  Fkna,  looking  sadly  on 
the  declining  sun. 

**  In  my  own  life  I  never  longed  to  see  the  Lowlands,"  replied 
Hugh,  in  a  tone  of  halfeflected  cheerfulness;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
falling  back  a  pace  to  adjust  a  famous  Dtmne  pistol,  which  he  had 
lugged  to  the  wars,  though  somewhat  in  the  ooaditkn  of  his  country- 
man's gun,  which  required  the  repain  of  a  new  stock,  a  new  lock, 
and  a  new  barrel  Hugh  possessed,  however,  amther  weapon,  of 
proof,  a  slfcisii  or  dirk,  of  the  vroi^manship  of  that  well-known  High- 
land fiumily  in  Glen  ,  in  which  friis  cnfi  has  been  hereditary  fcr 
many  real  and  perchance  for  some  fiibled  ages.  This  Uade,  in  frie 
course  of  the  last  thirty  years,  had  often  done  Hugh  yeonaan's  service. 
It  was  consequently  somewhat  roughiah  in  the  edge-— but  let  the  fee 
look  to  that— to  him  its  kadu  and  venerable  rust  were  fiu*  mote  pre- 
cious than  the  highest  polish  of  Biimingham;  for  be  it  known,  that  thii 
was  the  most  celebrated  Mtn  of  modem  timei,  and  had  performed 
one  of  the  latest  exploits  which  Lowland  whigi  and  Lowland  laws 
permitted  a  Highland  Uade  to  achieve.  It  were  long  to  tell  "  the 
adventures  of  a  dirk,"  and  how  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  piper, 
thoo|^  imquestionably  that  identical  skien  which,  when 

**  Rob  Roy  from  the  Hi^^ilands  came. 
Unto  the  Lowland  border; 
And  all  to  steal  a  lady  fiur, 
To  hand  his  house  in  order," 

Ronald,  an  elder  brother  of  the  unfortunate  freebooter,  and  fhe  wily 
instigator  of  his  fatal  enterprise,  oooUy  employed  to  cut  off  the  ruffled 
cufft  of  the  lady  mother,  while  the  young  heiress,  shrieking  in  deapair, 
clung  to  that  piece  of  ancient  garniture. '  The  dirk  was  not  less  pre* 
cious  on  that  account;  nor  did  Hugh  hold  up  his  shoe  to  polish  it  into 
sharpness,  without  remembering  that  it  had  been  stained  witii  odier 
blood  besides  that  of  sheep  and  of  goati. 

A  few  minutes  elapsed,  and  the  wfaisde  was  not  repeated.  PediUa. 
mbo  shrouded  his  cowardice  under  the  ample  cloak  of  religion,  made 
several  hemming  attempn  to  resume  the  narrative;  to  which,  sooih  to  ' 
say,  Norman  had  given  littie  attention,  though  it  related  to  the  fitoiics 
of  the  mules,  and  levityof  conduct,  of  which  no  man,  from  Ifaeir  staid 
demeanour,  could  ever  have  suspected  them,  unless  PediUa  had  made 
the  charge  himaeUI 

Meanwhile  Notman  was  pondering  his  plan  of  defence;  hut  his 
calculations,  though  provident,  were,  unhappily,  useless.  He  now  led 
the  van  oi  his  party,  and  oonsequendy,  on  roundinig  a  ptojet^ing  bank, 
was  the  first  to  disoover  a  long  train  ^  soldiers  in  the  unilbrm  of 
France.  By  an  involuntary  motion,  his  figure  towered  into  prouder 
strength:  his  brows  knit,  his  lips  closed,  his  sinews  stififened,  his  eye 
kindled,  yet  its  look  became  intensely  fixed ;  and  even  when  quick 
thought  reverted  to  the  impossibility  of  defence,  his  hand  instinctively 
grasped  his  arms.  He  receded  one  stop,  as  if  to  plant  himself  more 
firmly;  and  Hugh  and  Luaik,  comprehending  the  danger,  and  in  the 
same  mood  for  battle,  were  instandy  by  his  side. 

The  officer  who  headed  the  French  party,  was  already  advanced. 
He  saluted  Norman  with  military  frankness — ^*  It  was  understood  that 
Monsieur  and  Madame  had  the  honour  to  be  of  England.  Apparently 
they  intended  to  make  the  tour  of  Spain.  The  new  government  had 
a  particular  wish  that  they  should  do  the  same  honour  to  France. 
Such  was  the  fortune  of  war:  now  Monsieur's  turn,  next  mine.** 

The  Frenchman  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  put  up  hia  Up  a  2a 
FnmooiM.  If  eager  attitudes  could  comprehend  unknown  fiooguea,  the 
piper,  bending  eamesdy  forward,  would  have  undentood  all  that  was 
itow  said.  As  it  was,  he  consulted  by  a  glance,  the  countenance  of 
Norman.  It  expressed  haughty  composure,  mingled  with  diadain. 
They  were  then  prisoners  of  war! 

No  demand  was  made  for  Nonnan's  arms;  but  Hu^'s  Doiaie  pistol, 
1  and  the  bloodleM  ttiUetto  of  tiie  poor,  ahivering  PedUla,  wer^  oidered 
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to  be  fonendered.  Hog^  again  oonaulted  the  eye  of  Nbnnan.  It 
rapidly  glanced  fiom  the  amy  before  them  to  Flora  and  her  infant, 
and  expreand  sullen  acquiescence.  * 

Hugh  would  not  yield;  but  he  paarionately  threw  dowix,hiB  arms, 
muttering — ^ It  would  ill  become  me  to  say  nay  to  you  or  yours;  but 
had  I  that  little  gentleman  where  the  black-cock  is  laird,  we  should 
■ee  which  is  the  best  man — ^that's  all.  Fifty  of  them  to  us  two !  No 
doubt  their  mastets  thought  the  very  sight  of  two  Highlanders  would 
fiighten  them  to  death." 

Noiman  returned  to  where  Pedilla  held  Flora's  mule.  He  walked 
with  a  step  more  measured  and  stately  than  usual,  and  folding  his 
aim  round  her  and  her  child,  drew  them  gently  tpwards  him.  "  We 
are  prisoners,  it  seems.  Flora.  Well,  a  certain  danger  will  at  least 
cure  us  of  dismal  apprehensions.  We  are  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
*  gallant  men  and  cavalien.*  "  He  smiled,  but  there  was  bitterness, 
and  even  wrath  in  his  smile. 

**  Oh,  Norman,  but  for  you,  how  light  an  evil  were  this !"  cried 
Flora. 

This  brief  speech  went  far  to  restore  his  mind  to  its  natural  tone : 
he  led  forward  her  mule,  and  with  cold  civility  complied  with  the 
wish  of  the  French  officer,  who,  with  characteristic  importunity, 
craved  to  be  introduced  to  the  foir  prisoner. 

From  the  convemtion  of  this  most  communicative  M.  Duval,  cap- 
tain in  the  2d  division,  Norman  learned  that  he  had  been  traced  idl 
the  way  from  Astorga.  It  was,  however,  sunnised,  that  his  mission 
was  of  a  more  important  kind ;  and  he  was  auflered  to  proceed,  the 
eoiZ  tye  continually  upon  him.  But  even  if  his  business  were  no 
other  than  that  alleged,  the  papers  he  had  transmitted  from  Pampe- 
luna  showed  how  dangerous  it  was  to  have  so  quick-sighted  an  Eng- 
lishman roaming  at  large  in  Spain.  If  he  could  do  little,  he  could 
see  much;  and  it  appeared  that  he  well  knew  what  to  look  for,  and 
what  to  report  M.  Duval,  with  a  party  of  fifty  soldiers,  was  there- 
fore despatched  to  bring  this  couple  of  Scottish  fitighlandets  into 
SaiBgoasa. 

The  curious  and  disjointed  conversation,  (during  which  the  French- 
man had  rather  betrayed  than  told  these  particulars,)  being  closed,  he 
invited  his  prisonets  to  share  in  the  repast  his  party  were  about  to 
make  alter  this  day's  important  service.  Flora  declined  this  invita- 
tion by  gentle  gestures,  and  Hugh  by  sullen  silence,  while  Norman 
replied  in  French,  that  he  had  other  business.  Pedilla  alone,  though, 
is  all  probability,  ignorant  of  the  discreet  Scottish  proverb — ^'  Better 
the  end  of  a  foast  than  the  beginning  of  a  frey*' — practically  acted 
upon  it;  and  ceasing  for  the  time  to  bewail  his  capdve  mules,  miin- 
vited,  joined  the  carousing  soldiers. 

The  bravery,  gaiety,  good-temper,  and  military  enthusiasm  of  diese 
soldiers,  gradually  thawed  the  frost-woik  national  prejudice  had  reared 
round  the  heart  o^  Nonnan;  and  as  they  continued  to  journey  toge- 
ther, he  felt  a  sort  of  vague  disappointment  in  discovering  that  French 
■oldien  were  not  all  become  the  fierce  savages  the  newspapers  of  the 
of  the  day  represented  them.  To  expect  good  principle,  or  uniform 
good  conduct,  in  a  soldier,  was  going  rather  beyond  the  mark ;  and  he 
found  little  to  choose  between  the  lawless  brigand  of  Bonaparte,  and 
the  more  polished  musqueteer  of  Louis  Quatroze.  The  Carmagndjt 
and  MotwIXUm  hymn,  had,  indeed,  been  acquired;  but  that  licentious 
gaiety,  which  lent  imaginary  grace  to  former  periods,  was  by  no 
means  forgotten;  and  the  fitvourite  song  was  stiU — 

"Attendant  la  gloire, 
Goutons  le  plaisir." 

Our  travellen  had  been  tvro  days  under  the  guidance  of  their  self- 
appointed  conductors,  when  they  first  saw  the  distant  spires  of  Sare- 
gosaa  flashing  nn  the  sun  of  a  bright  noon.  Saregoasa,  the  recent 
scene  of  so  many  heroic  prodigies !  Norman  turned  to  Florf,  and, 
pointing  forward  exclaimed,  **  Siragossa !  how  glorious !  A  thousand 
yean  hence,  hearts  shall  bound  at  the  view  of  thee  r  The  infant, 
■truck  by  his  animated  gesture,  quivered  its  little  limbs  with  eager 
joy  to  reach  him.  He  held  it  high  in  the  air,  saying,  **  Ton,  Hector, 
is  a  spectacle  for  a  heroVchild.'*  A  momentary  joy  fluttered  round 
the  lip  of  poor  Flora.  The  heart  of  Norman  promised  him  friends  in 
this  city,  and  scarcely  could  his  reasmi  fear  enemies. 

The  military  police  established  in  this  obnoxious  city  was,  at  this 
tihie  peculiarly  rigid.  Norman  was  no  sooner  within  its  walls  than 
he  was  deprived  of  all  his  baggage— separated  fiom  the  widow  of  his 
friend — and  placed  in  close  confinement.  Tom  from  the  sheltering 
bosom  on  which  she  had  rested  her  helplessness,  the  faculties  of  Flora 
were  now  roused  to  combat  with  the  ills  of  life ;  and  this  compelled 
activity,  by  abstracting  her  thoughts  fiom  the  world  vnthin,  proved, 
on  the  whole,  a  wholesome  exercise. 

An  opportunity  soon  occurred  of  sending  the  prisoners  into  France, 
along  with  some  sick  officers  and  sc^diers  returning  home,  and  a  de^ 
taehment  of  troops  travelling  towards  Gerona.  The  day  which  again 
united  the  prisoners  was  gladly  greeted,  though  on  it  commenced  their 
journey  towards  the  scene  of  a  long,  and,  it  might  be,  interminable 
captivity. 

Those  who  had  plundered  them  of  their  baggage,  under  the  poor 
pretext  of  examining  their  papers,  wanted  not  reasons  for  retaining  the 
spoils.  From  the  sale  of  his  own  watch  and  Hugh's,  and  the  gold 
Jat  encircled  the  picture  of  those  he  called  his  parents,  Norman  had 
flattered  himself  that  he  misht  raise  a  amall  sum  for  Ae  unavoidaUe 
9xpeiim§  of  «  fong  joamef.    Now,  in  the  despentioD  of  thai  im- 


pending poverty,  which  he  felt  only  as  it  might  afflict  Flora  and  her 
child,  he  adopted  the  desperate  expedient  of  writing  to  several  indi- 
viduals in  Saragossa,  of  high  rank  and  known  patriotism,  describing 
his  condition,  and  avowing  his  necessities,  with  that  vehement  fi«nk-' 
ness  which  a  proud  and  delicate  mind  employs  in  revealing  a  lorig- 
hiddon  anguish.  These  letters,  written  on  the  eve  of  his  departure, 
necessarily  passed  through  the  hands  of  his  guards ;  and  the  uniform 
answer,  as  might,  indeed,  have  been  anticipated,  was  a  formal  denial, 
sometimes  accompanied  by  an  expression  of  surprise  at  so  strange  an 
application. 

With  new  and  bitter  feelings,  closing  his  eyes  in  calm  disdain, 
Norman  turned  from  the  sight  of  poor  Flora,  seated,  with  her  infant 
on  her  lap,  on  a  baggage-wagon,  which  followed  this  grotesque  party 
from  Saragossa.  This  was  a  slight  circumstance  to  her ;  and  when 
she  thanked  the  young  French  officer  who  procured  this  slender  in- 
dulgence, she  smiled  at  the  reproachful  glance  Norman  cast  upon  her, 
and  smiled  a  second  time  as  she  saw  him  gradually  draw  nearer  to 
this  sick  young  man,  and  in  dangerous  places  seize  the  reins  of  his 
restive  horse,  and  lead  it  forward. 

Norman  was  just  about  to  shake  the  dust  off  his  feet,  as  a  testimony 
against  this  inhospitable  city,  when  the  party  suddenly  was  alarmed 
by  a  cloud  of  dust,  from  whence  emerged,  with  Coesack-like  impe- 
tuosity, a  small  troop  of  Guerillas,  who,  disengaging  themselves  from 
a  light,  though  clumsy,  carriage  that  galloped  after  them,  and  throw- 
ing a  packet  which  they  carried  at  the  head  of  Pedilla,  burst  in  a 
peal  of  laughter  at  the  alarming  appearance  of  the  Frenchmen,  and 
as  abruptly  wheeled  off  Norman  was  the  first  to  unriddle  thi« 
seeming  mystery,  by  eagerly  snatching  at  the  packet,  which  was  ad- 
dress thus :  "  From  the  Guerilhi  chief  of  Catalonia  to  his  Engiiah 
friends."  A  sum  of  money,  not  very  large,  but  at  this  season  moat 
welcomoi  was  the  only  thing  contained  in  this  abruptly  delivered 
packet  Norman  immediately  placed  Flora  in  the  vehicle  that  he 
doubted  not  was  intended  for  her ;  and  very  quietly  putting  up  the  money 
he  had  received,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  angry  remonstrances  of  M. 
Duval,  who,  now  recovered  from  his  panic,  demanded,  in  the  name 
of  the  Emperor,  whatever  had  been  received  by  the  prisoners.  Bearded 
even  in  sight  of  the  walb  of  Saragossa,  and- dreading  the  future  visits 
of  these  fierce-lookmg  Guerillas,  M.  Duval  would  willingly  have  gone 
back  for  fresh  orders,  had  not  the  other  officers  hinted  the  unpleasant 
consequences  which  might  arise  from  this,  and  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing him  that  it  might  be  quite  as  well  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  Gue- 
rilla party,  as  into  those  of  a  military  commission.  M.  Duval  marched 
onvmrd,  keeping  a  better  look-out,  and  contented  himself  with  angry 
remonstrances  against  the  Arab-like  mode  of  warfiire  recently  adopted 
in  Spain. 

In  vain  did  Norman  mould  every  cloud  and  bush  into  a  distant 
Guerilla  party,  ready  to  aid  his  sUruggle  for  freedom ;  for  the  motley 
squadron  which  he  followed  reached  Gerona  widiout  interruption; 
and  there  dropped  all  that  had  been  interesting  to  him,  the  young 
friend  of  Flora,  and  the  detachment  which  he  headed. 

Instead  of  pursuing  the  route  originally  intended,  M.  Duval,  the 
fear  of  Guerrillas  bemg  still  before  his  eyes,  took  a  more  central  and 
les»-frequented  road  in  approaching  the  Pyrenees. 

Gradually  ascending  for  three  successive  days,  our  travellera  were 
at  last  embosomed  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Pyrenees.  Past  all  dan- 
ger from  the  Guerilla  parties  now  forming  in  Catalonia,  M.  Duval 
proceeded  quite  at  his  ease.  It  was  the  interest  an<]  delight  of  Nor- 
man to  lengihen  out  this  journey ;  for  escape  was  still  his  cherished 
hope,  and  the  bravadoing  captain  was  in  no  great  haste  to  loy  down 
his  command,  and  enter  on  Jhe  dull  garrison  duty  that  awaited  him 
in  dismal  Flanders. 

Though  fliis  little  gentleman  never  foiled  to  make  requisition  in 
name  ant  by  authority  of  his*  imperial  master,  even  this  powerftil 
name  procured  but  sony  accommodations.  But  the  eyes  of  those  who 
had  eyes  to  behold  the  wild  magnificence  and  terrific  grandeur  of 
the  surrounding  scenery,  were  amply  repoid  for  the  privations  of  the 
other  senses.  Flora,  who  had  evidently  drooped  since  she  had  been 
borne  from  the  milder  air  and  more  equal  temperature  of  the  low- 
lands, was  sometimes  beguiled  into  an  involuntary  expresion  of  ad- 
miration as  these  sublime  scenes  unfolded  before  her. 

Norman  had  been  deprived  of  Craig-gillian's  pistols  in  Saragossa  ; 
but,  on  better  acquaintance,  he  was  permitted  to  carry  a  fowling-piece 
belonging  to  one  of  the  party,  as  he  was  often  fortunate  enough  to 
make  very  desirable  additions  to  the  evening  repast.  It  was  now 
wholly  entrusted  to  him  ;  and  he  was  permitted  either  to  linger  be- 
liind,  or  walk  forward,  either  in  pureuit  of  game  or  to  iiketch  some 
bold  feature  of  the  mountains,  which  Monimia's  ha»d  might  yet 
extend.     Flora  was  the  sure  pledge  of  his  return.  ,     »_  * 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  thiid  day  that  they  had  travelled  m  «»«.^ 
renees,  he  was  for  in  advanceV  his  party.  The  isountams  throng 
which  the  toad  wound,  narrowed,  and  seemed  to  cbse  over  Jus  head  ; 
and  by  an  abrupt  descent  he  entered  a  ravine  of  considerable  extent, 
forming,  altogether,  the  most  magnificent  pass  that  he  had  ever  beheld. 
Lenny  and  Bealach-nambo  dwindled  into  insignificance  m  the  compa- 
rison. It  seemed  as  if  the  mountain  had  been  rent  from  its  summit 
to  its  base,  to  afford  a  channel  to  the  river,  which  roared  many  fothoma 
beneath.  Rocks  piled  on  rocks,  in  every  fantastic  form,  threatened 
the  traveller  from  above,  while,  suspended  in  mid-air,  he  held  oA  ma 
perilous  way  by  a  path  concealed  fiom  his  view,  and  opening  ashe 
advanced.  Trees  and  shrubs,  of  erery  size  and  species.  «J™8?^ 
the  crevicea  and  shelves  of  these  locka,  throwing  around  this  mUtm 
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all  the  ofaamis  of  shade  and  colour,  and  all  the  embellishment 
of  rich  foliage.  The  summit  of  the  clif&  was  cronvned  by  meeting 
pines,  which  might  have  waved  there  in  solitude  before  the  mountain 
bunt  asunder.  Now  their  heavy  mosses  of  shade,  nearly  excluding 
Ae  view  of  the  heavens,  deepened  the  gloom  of  the  tremendous  ra- 
Tine  they  shadowed.  The  first  emotion  of  Norman,  on  plunging  into 
this  defile,  was  thrilling  admiration  {  but  even  here,  locked  up,  as  it 
were,  in  the  jaws  of  an  abyss,  his  second  thought  was  freedom.  With 
Hugh,  and  his  wolfmog  by  his  side,  and  Flora  and  her  child  behind 
him,  he  felt  as  if  he  could  have  defended  this  pass  against  a  host  of 
ibes.  As  it  was,  the  chasm  yawned  beneath ;  the  party,  lulled  into 
security,  must,  in  this  narrow  path,  advance  roan  l^  man.  He 
stretched  his  neck,  he  strained  his  eyes,  deep  into  the  river  that  toiled 
through  the  opposing  rocks — turned  away  and  shuddered,  that  an  idea 
so  dark  should,  even  for  one  moment,  have  stained  his  mind.  Was 
there  no  hope  lcf\  ? — His  eye  impatiently  measured  the  clif&  ;— even 
if  the  chasm  were  passed,  they  appeared  insurmountable— yet  in  such 
places  there  were  of\en  caverns,  fissures,  or  recesses  that  miglit  aff)rd 
temporary  security.  He  recalled  the  marvels  related  in  Highland 
legends— the  stories  which  hod  delighted  his  boyhood — the  narratives  of 
WaUaoe  and  dc  Bruce — and  of  those  devoted  reformers,  whom  the 
Scottish  peasantry,  not  unaptly,  term  the  martyrs;  he  thought  of  the 
crags  of  Cardane,  and  the  rocks  of  Cora  Linn,  equally  dangerous,  if  not 
80  fearfully  stupendous,  as  this  pass.  Idea  flashed  after  idea,  with  the 
rapidity  of  invention  and  combination  in  moments  of  powerful  feeling. 

*'  Oh,  for  a  single  plank  to  span  that  chasm  !*'  cried  he,  and  ran 
forward  in  search  of  some  spot  accessible  to  the  loot  of  man,  by  which 
ha  might  scale  the  cliffi,  and  tear  down  that  pine  branch,  which  might 
support  his  footing  with  Flore  and  the  inifiint  Hector.  He  darted 
round  the  acute  face  of  a  precipice,  and  on  a  platform  of  earth,  of  a 
ftw  feet  in  diameter,  which  seemed  to  have  been  the  base  of  an  im- 
mense block  of  rock  that  had  tumbled  dovin  since  the  path  was  hollowed 
out,  discovered  a  kneeling  female,  sprinkling,  from  a  rude  vase  which 
she  held,  what  appeared  to  be  a  new  made  grave.  The  young  girl 
looked  up,  shrieked,  started,  and  fled.  Norman  as  quickly  followed. 
She  glided  round  another  jutting  ^rock,  and  crossed  the  chasm  on  the 
slender  trunk  of  a  tree  which  hero  united  its  sides.  Norman  paused 
in  mute  rapture ;  and  the  girl  having  gained  a  precarious  footing  on 
the  opposite  side,  with  great  quickness  and  presence  of  mind,  turned 
to  destroy  her  perilous  bridge.  He  cried  out  with  threatening  guea- 
tures ;  she  still  pcreisted ;  and  levelling  his  fbwiing-piece  in  another 
direction,  he  fired  off^  while  a  thousand  sullen  echoes  mingled  with  the 
shrieks  of  the  terrified  girl.  He  sprung  over,  and  found  her  panting  with 
fear  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  which  she  attempted  to  scale  in  the 
manner  common  to  all  inhabited  mountain  districts,  by  climbing  from 
height  to  height,  clinging  to  ropes  formed  of  twisted  fibres  of  trees, 
ftitened  to  the  tough  knotted  roots  which  sprung  from  the  fissures  of 
the  rocks.     It  was  the  ladder  so  well  known  among  the  mountains 

of  Switzerland,  the  Alps  of  Savoy,  and  the  hills  of  Scotland and 

Norman  blessed  the  sight 

His  fint  care  was  to  sooth  his  agitated  companion,  and  his  was  not  a 
ftce,  or  form,  or  manner,  to  alarm  the  most  timid  female  nature. — 
The  young  girl  appeared  entirely  unacquainted  with  French,  and  but 
little  more  familiar  with  the  pure  Spanbh  of  Castile ;  but  her  rapid 
gestures,  and  her  brown  eyes  sporkling  with  increasing  interest  md 
intelligence,  showed  that  she  noon  comprohendM  his  situation  and  his 
wishes.  She  also  attempted  to  tell  her  own  little  story  in  a  strange 
mixture  of  the  Catalan  and  Spanish  tongues.  The  universal  language, 
however,  predoininoted ;  and  Norman  learned  that  this  animated 
speaker  had  been  bedewing  with  consecrated  water  the  grave  of 
some  beloved  object,  a  lover  or  a  brother,  who,,  in  assisting  his  conn- 
tiymen  to  defend  the  poss,  had  fallen  and  lieen  burned  here. 

Norman  followed  his  young  and  agile  guide  up  the  laddgr**  fixing 
hit  footsteps  in  rude  niches  cut  into  the  face  of  the  rock.  He  dis- 
oovered  a  wide  upland  track  of  country,  uninhabited,  manhy  and 
barren.  Having  by  every  gentle  entreaty  engaged  the  young 
Spaniard  to  wait  his  arrival  on  this  spot,  he  descended,  removed  and 
concealed  the  frail  bridge,  and  flew  back  to  Flora. 

The  party  had  not  yet  entered  the  f^orge  of  the  defile.  It  was  the 
wish  of  Norman  to  divide  their  strength,  but  his  first  object  was  the 
safety  of  the  child.  As  he  was  ofVen  accustomed  to  carry  Hector  in 
his  arms  for  miles  together,  he  now  took  him  from  Flora,  and  whis- 
pering Hugh  to  follow,  ran  forward  with  Luath,  in  seeming  play. 
Again  he  placed  his  bridge— crossed  the  chasm— and  climed  the 
ladders.  The  Spanish  girl  was  no  where  to  be  seen.  He  stood  for  a 
lew  moments  in  distracting  suspense,  and  then  formed  the  resolution  of 
binding  his  little  chaige  to  a  tree.  This  was  quickly  accomplished ; 
but  no  sooner  was  the  little  smiling  prisoner  abandoned,  than  the 
most  dreadful  apprehensions  took  possession  of  the  mind  of  Norman  ? 
should  he  burst  fte  bands  which  held  him,  and  creep  to  the  ledge  of 
the  precipice— birrls  of  prey — wild  beasts,  which  the  late  carnage 
might  have  attracted  to  this  spot ; — a  thousand  forms  of  danger  haunted 
his  imagination;  and  had  not  Hugh  at  that  moment  appeared,  it  is 
probable  that  he  might  have  given  up  his  enterpriie  to  have  once 
Wite€^9aped  the  ckild  in  safety.  To  the  piper  he  instantly  comma- 
"*^S5r^i!*"j^®*^''  *"^  retaining  Luath,  dismissed  him  to  Hector. 

The  headmost  stragglers  of  the  party  passed  on  carelwely,  smoking 
MM  amging ;  but  it  seemed  an  age  of  time  ere  M.  Duval  appeared 
dancing  dovm  the  defUe  by  the  side  of  Flora's  vehicle,  shrugging  his 

]^  Sii? diT U?^*^  **  ^''^'^  '*•''  '^^  "-^  Mwlame,  yat  a 


''Stand  on  your  lift,  Monsieur,"  cried  Noiman,  suddenly  springing 
forward  and  seizing  the  sword  of  his  quondam  gaoler,  whom  lie 
pusheil  twfore  him  across  the  chasm,  and  left  in  charge  of  the  growling 
Luath.  **  Apparently  Monsieur  is  in  earnest,"  said  the  petrified  Capi- 
taine,  who  wanted  neither  courage  nor  address,  though  a  naked  sword 
behind,  and  a  yawning  deep  beneath,  left  him  little  opportunify  for 
the  display  of  either. 

"  Your  conjecture  is  just.  Monsieur,  Ckaque  un  a  son  tour,**  said 
Norman,  smiling.  **  The  game  is  now  in  my  hands,  and  life  and  free- 
dom is  the  stake."  He  flew  back  to  Flore.  Some  of  the  soldien 
were  now  in  sight ;  the  captain  raised  his  voice,  and  Luath  opooed 
his  tremendous  jaws.  "  Mon  pauvre  petit  homme,"  said  the  captain 
in  a  caressing  voice ;  and  lest  Luath  might  be  unacquainted  with 
French,  he  added,  **  my  poor  leede  vellow,*'  and  made  one  step  for- 
ward. Byt  though  a  Highland  dog,  Luath  discovered  all  the  surly 
fkielity  of  an  English  mastiff;  and  remaining  firm  at  bis  post,  he  com. 
pelled  the  Frenchman  to  remain  in  silence  where  Norman  had  left  him. 
Meanwhile,  Norman  having  lifted  Flora  in  his  arras,  waa  again 
seen  bearing  her  across  the  tottering  bridge,  and  at  the  same  instant 
Hugh  descended ;  and  some  of  the  soldiers  advancing,  discovered  the 
durance  of  M.  Duval,  and  gave  the  alarm.  *'  Courage,  dear  Flora!" 
cried  Norman,  placing  her  in  safety  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliffi.  "  Tlie 
ladders !  behold !  one  other  effort  for  freedom  ; — ^home,  friends,  liberty 
and  your  child  are  beyond  these  clifls!" — Soldiers  appeared  att  the 
faithless  bridge ;  Norman  and  Hugh  flew  towards  the  point  of  danger, . 
and  Flora  attempted  to  ascend  l^  the  ladden,  but  her  shaking  Umbe 
refused  to  obey  her  will,  till  she  heard  the  cries  of  her  child  from  the 
top  of  the  precipice,  and  made  another  effiirt. 

Mid-way  up  the  rocks  she  clung  to  the  root  of  a  tree,  gasping  for 
breath,  when,  far,  far  below,  she  suddenly  heard  the  shouts  of  enraged 
and  struggling  men,  blended  with  the  roaring  of  the  waters,  and  the 
tremendous  howling  of  the  wolf-dog.  She  beheld  the  figures  of  Nor- 
man, of  Hugh,  of  Duval  and  his  soldiers,  the  glitter  of  swords,  and 
the  flash  of  fire-aims,  by  hideous  glimpses  slanting  from  the  deep 
shadows  that  enveloped  the  bottom  of  the  gulph.  Still  more  appalling 
were  the  growling  echoes  that,  in  a  thousand  unearthly  tones,  returned 
the  unhallowed  sounds  that  rose  fixim  its  depths;  the  shrieks  of  the 
drowning — the  crash  of  the  falling. 

The  eneigy  of  terror  alone  preserved  her  sensibility ;  she  gathered 
breath  to  crawl  upwards,  and  perceiving  her  child  in  the  arms  of  a 
young  woman,  sunk  almost  lifeless  on  the  gromuL  But  not  long  was 
she  permitted  the  indulgence  of  this  helpless  inaction.  Another  and 
anoUier  figure  flitted  before  her  eyes,  neither  resembliiig  the  soldier 
of  England  nor  of  France.  Fierce,  brawny,  ruffian-like — ^thoee  rude 
foraos  seemed  but  loo  well  to  harmonize  wMth  the  scene  she  had  just 
witnessed; — the  hair,  which  covered  their  faces,  lent  new  ferocity  to 
the  eyes  that  glared  through  its  heavy  masses.  Their  half-naked 
limbs,  and  the  skins  that  imperfectly  covered  tlic^ir  bodies,  well  aasimi- 
lated  with  the  murderous  weapons  stuck  round  their  girdles,  and  the 
dreadful  purpose  that  gleamed  in  their  dark  looks. 

"Oh,  my  friends!  Oh,  my  infant!"  cried  Flora,  stretching  out  her 
imploring  hands,  "(%,* spare  the  innocent  blood!" 

*'  Pedro!  Bertnndo!  my  good  friends!"  cried  a  voice  from  behind — 
the  voice  of  Norman.  **  Flora,  my  poor  Flora,  compose  yourself— we 
ore  free ;  these  are  patriot  soldiers,  my  comrades,  in  the  fiwtness  of 
Biscay; — follow  me,  Bertrando."  Ho  again  descended,  followed  by 
the  Guerillas.  The  garments  of  Norman,  were  in  some  places  dabbled 
in  blood,  and  **  the  rage  of  man"  had  not  quite  left  his  countensnre; 
but  he  lived,  and  to  Flora  he  seemed  as  an  angel  of  heaven.  Hugh 
and  Luath  remained  by  her  side;  her  child  again  nestled  in  her 
bosom,  and  a  passionate  hunt  of  tean  relieved  her  aching  heart 

We  did  for  one  good  half<dozen  of  them,  1  warrant,"  said  Hugh ; 
*«and  got  back  all  our  papers,  and  Colonel  Hector*s  pUtola  tno.-  Was 
she  not  a  clever  girl,  now,  that  ran  for  our  old  comrades,  though  it 
was  all  over  before  they  came,  and  the  Frenchmen  tumbling  in  the 
water  like  pellochs." 

**  Alas,  poor  fellows !"  said  Flora,  *'  that  have  travelled  beside  us  for 
this  many  a  day ;  would  rather  that  we  hail  all  died  prisonen."  Hugh 
was  too  well  bred  to  dioMUt  from  a  lady,  but  |pe  hemoied  a  contradictioa 
The  fray  was  now  concluded.  Some  of  the  captors  were  in  their 
turn  made  captive.  Pedilla  rose  from  his  kneee,  and,  in  the  name 
of  the  English  party,  took  possesuon  of  M.  Duval's-  baggage  for  his 
own  peculiar  use. 

The  prisonen  were  committed  to  a  numerous  party  of  GneiiQaa  ts 
be  conveyed  to  the  head-quaters  of  their  chief ;  and   Norman  again 
joined  Ftora,  triumphantly  displaying  a  packet,  addressed  to  himself 
in  the  hand-writing  of  General  ^^-^     "Flora,  was  not  this  worth 
contending  forT'     He  lore  open  the  envelope,  and   perceived  the 
hand-writing  of  the  Jady !     Breathless,  and  with  womanish  emotion,  he 
turned  aside,  and  pressed  this  precious  packet  to  his  lips — his  boaom     his 
eyes!    This  was  not  in  him  an  eastern  custom — it  was  a  northcra 
impulse.    It  was  impossible  to  open  these  letters  while  any  hiunaa 
eye  was  upon  him;  aiid  he  plunged  into  a  neighbouring  thicket.    The 
letter  of  the  general  waa  from  Cadiz,  and  of  recent  date;  but  Norman 
could  not  stop  to  examine  it     He  tore  open  the  epistle  of  Lady  Avr 
gusta— glanciad  over  its  contents— looked  at  the  date,  tlM  signatore, 
the  post-mark,  and  again  read  it  over  more  slowly.     He  then  caivluUy 
folded  it  up,  and  returned  to  Flora  with  news  of  howte.     Her  eor 
feebled  condition,  and  the  irritation  produced  by  the  events  of  this 
trying  day,  had  so  unhappy  an  aflect  on  her  spirits  and  her  henlti^ 
that  hia  Gm  mn  ww  to  flad  aam*  theltm  £»  th«  night. 
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now  fast  coming  on.  In  tho  nei^bourin|f  Hioa&ttiiii  wm  cKfOtm 
and  aubtenanooua  dwellingB,  in  which  the  Guerilla  chief  bad  hit 
magazine,  his  hospital,  and  a  place  where  he  made  his  gunpowder; 
and  thither  Bertrando  offered  to  oondct  hia  ibrlner  leader.  In  the 
ahsence  of  any  bAter  plan,  this  was  adoptedj  and  a  litter,  ftrmad  for 
carrying  the  wounded,  was  provided  for  Flora. 

During  this  night-march,  which  proved  yery  fati^itag  and  tedious, 
Norman  learned  that  his  unknown  bene&ctor,  the  GUeriUa  chief  of 
Catalonia,  l^ad  sent  out  various  parties  to  intercept  M.  Duval,  though 
none  of  them  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  iall  in  witli  himt  and  that 
the  chief  hinuelf,  with  some  gentlemen  of  his  train,  and  a  ItAmg 
party,  bad  on  that  very  morning  left  the  rendeivous  which  they 
now  approached,  for  Uie  declared  purpose  of  rescuing  the  English 
prisonere.  The  gratitude  and  curiosty  of  Norman  were  equally  ekoited 
by  this  account;  and  he  hoped,  that,  before  he  left  Spain,  he  might  find 
an  opportunity  of  aduiowledging  the  goodness  of  the  Guerilla  chi^ 

It  was  nearly  midiught  before  they  arrived  at  the  end  of  theit 
journey ;  and  Flora,  completely  exhausted,  was  home  in  the  arms  of 
Norman,  from  the  litter  to  the  farther  end  of  a  cavern,  long,  narrow, 
and  rugged ;  its  high  and  vaulted  cope,  only  guessed  at,  from  the  sooty 
films,  that,  depending  from  the  roof,  waved  to  every  gust  of  wind 
which  swept  Uirough  the  low  and  arched  entrance.  ^1  the  disgusting 
detail  of  a  predatory  and  almost  barbarous  life,  hung  against  its  sides, 
or  lay  scattered  in  heaps  on  the  floor;  broken  fire-arms,  rude  cooking 
.  utensils,  the  flesh  and  skins  of  animals,  and  the  uncouth  habits  of  men. 

The  heavy  eye  of  Flora,  wandered  firom  these  objects,  through  the 
murky  perspective  stretching  before  her.  A  kiln,  in  Which  bariUa 
was  burning,  blazed  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave.  The  strong,  but 
fitful  illumination  it  cast  on  the  projecting  points  of  the  cavem,  threw 
the  adjacent  recesses  into  gloomier  shadow;  while  the  grotesque 
figures  which,  in  various  attitudes,  stole  into  light,  when  tinted  by  the 
cadaverous  hue  produced  by  the  flaming  alkali,  seemed  rather  a  con- 
gregation of  spectres,  celebrating  their  nocturnal  oigies,  than  any 
assemblage  of  living  men. 

**  I  cannot  rest  here,"  she  cried,  **  though  I  die  with  &tigue/' 

Norman  saw  with  great  pain,  her  flushed  cheek  and  painful  respi- 
ration, and  a  second  time  he  smoothed  her  uneaqr  pallet ;  and  for  his 
own  sake,  and  the  sake  of  her  little  one,  implored  her  to  seek  repose. 

'*0h,  Norman!"  said  she,  in  Gaelic,  *'  what  should  I  refuse  to  you? 
—my  oldest,  now  my  dearest  living  friend.  I  cannot  thank  you, 
Norman,  my  brother,  but  I  will  bless  you,  for  very  tender  have  you 
been  to  me;  and  my  God,  and  my  fiither's  God,  deal  with  y%m  as  yon 
have  done  by  the  dead  and  by  me." 

The  eyes  of  Norman  swelled  with  sofhiess,  as  this  sweet  and  suffer- 
ing creature  turned  round,  and  sighing,  sought  to  oompose  herself 
to  rest. 

In  a  little  while  all  became  still  in  the  cavenk  Some  of  the  Gue- 
rillas went  off  on  an  excursion,  and  othem  retired  to  various  eomen 
fo  woo  that  repose  which  was  never  coy  to  them.  A  rode  curtain  of 
skins  divided  Flora's  chamber  from  the  parlour,  kitchen,  and  hall  of 
the  band  i  without  it,  sat  Norman.  Hugh  and  lAiath  wera  snoriog  on 
each  side  of  him;  he  trimmed  bis  lamp/ and  again  unfolding  the 
letters  of  Lady  Augusta— one  of  which  had  been  written  so  fitf  back 
as  the  time  he  %vas  in  Portugal,  and  the  other  not  kmg  after  the  battle 
of  Corunna — and  read  as  follows.-^- 

''Often  have  you  grieved  with  me,  now  rejoice  with  me,  my  be- 
loved Norman-^our  Monlmia  is  ray  inmate,  my  boardep— revere  her 
considerate  goodnes»— the  lovely  tenant  of  your  little  attre  ehMnber." 

The  lady  next  adverted  to  those  events  which  had  fixed  the  resi- 
dence of  Monimia  in  Eleenalin,  vrith  which  the  reader  is  already  ac- 
quainted, and  ihen  went  on. 

"  Many  persons  may  think,  and  some  wOl  say,  that  narrow  eiitmm- 
stancee  have  led  her  hither ;  but  I  folded  this  charming  girl  to  my 
bosom,  with  the  proud  oonscwosness  that  her  own  virarm  heart,  and 
clear  judgment,  brought'her  back  to  Scotland. 

**  You  may  guess,  then,  that  this  has  been  a  sweet  season  in  Eleena- 
lin. My  dear  old  woman  has  been  in  irice  good  health— so  has  aU 
her  household ;  even  her  bees,  slie  bids  me  tell  you,  have  joyed  in 
this  summer's  umveml  gladness )  and  year  oM  fiivouriteB,  the  little 
singing  turds,  which  always  loved  ns,  have  become  more  fluent  and 
iamiUar  than  ever.  Numerous  swallows,  also,  ha^e  had  the  good 
taste  to  fix  tfaeif  tiny  domiciles  in  the  thatch  that  overarches  Moni- 
mia's  windowa  At  dawn  their  twittering  note  is  so  cheerful ! — but 
^ey  have  anodier  chnm  on  m :  Bfary  tells  Moome  that  they  have 
pttsed  over  Spain;  and  she  kMtar  at  them  m kindly,  and  fite  mind  of 
ten  yean,  and  often  timn  ten,  takmg  ttie  same  wild  flight,  sees  these 
airy  travellers  sknnming  vrtr  the  head  of  our  fiir-dist&nt  Neman,  to 
nestle  round  the  whidow  of  Montanio.  Could  you  peep  in  through 
tbat  window,  and  now  see  your  Httle  abode  hung  with  its  gay  light 
paper  and  damty  white  fhmitum— its  neglected  rotes  again  trained, 
and  efeistering  round  the  tow  casement,  and  fUt  fiower-vases  breathing 
fiagrance  from  every  recess  you  vranld  wondet  what  faiiy-wand 
had  called  forth  so  much  shnple  elegance  from  the  wonted  Htlw  of 
books  and  papers,  and  trophies  of  the  chase,  and  dried  planfe,  and 
speeimens  of  minerals.  A  Frenehman  would  say,  «A  woman  dwells 
hero.*  Yet  I  can  perceive  that,  fWmi  tenderness  to  Moome,  many  of 
ito  anrieiii  onrnments  aro  spared.  Tow  rough  drawfaigs,  and  die  little 
■o^helf  that -bang  behind  your  akove-bed-'-eTen  your  oM  fowling- 
■■^peimitied  to  cumber  the  apartment  of  the  elegant  Moniima ; 
does  poor  Moome  pot  any  of  those  memorials  without  in- 
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4Mn  IM  filfet  dhe  '  k  In  he^Teti  for  you  f  but  she  quietly  passes  on. 
I  tm  also  charged  with  good  news  of  Hugh's  garden ;  your  own  is  a 
little  Eden^— our  Monimia  its  blooming  Eve.  The  laburnums  are 
trailing  their  'streamy  gold'  on  the  waters  of  the  lake;  the  globe- 
flowets  throwing  out  their  'silver  balls'  to  mingle  with  the  gentle  surf 
that  breaks  on  our  quiet  shores ;  not  so  quiet,  however,  as  to  be  alto- 
gether untrodden.  Many  poor  visitors,  with  long  memories,  have  done 
the  honoun  of  the  Highlands  to  our  Monimia ;-  and  some  fine  ladies 
from  the  fort  have  also  paid  us  what  Moome,  in  her  lack  of  English, 
calls  A  etAfotum-— A  word  which  Monimia  has  adopted,  as  singularly 
happy  in  this  application.  But  Craig-gillian,  as  you  may  believe,  is 
our  most  welcome  guest  He  never  fails  to  ride  over  when  he  re- 
ceives a  letter,  and  our  young  ladies  are  careful  to  return  his  visits. 
An  old,  but  tolerably  well-toned  Scottish  harp,  from  the  castle,  has  also 
lent  its  aid  to  increase  our  stores  of  domestic  pleasures,  and  we  have 
got  a  groat  addition  to  our  little  library.  You  know  that  Monimia, 
like  our  friend  Joseph  Surface,  is  a  coxcomb  only  in  books. 

*'  Thus  am  I  again,  dear  Norman,  restored  to  all  my  cherished  habits 
and  pleasures ;  above  all,  to  free  communion  with  »  pure,  and  young, 
and  iMelligent  mind. 

"  But  1  forget  that  it  was  of  business  I  was  to  write  to-day— and  t 
fear  that  I  m&y  talk  long  enough  of  business  before  you  dare  listen  to 
me.  You  don't  lenow  that  we  have  got  the  lease  of  Glenalbln  from 
the  poor  henpecked  Montague.  "It  was  Craig-gillion's  wish ;  and  when 
Hugh  and  yourself  have  gathered  enough  of  glory  and  laurels,  we  in« 
tend  to  reclaim  you  to  the  better  glory  of  being  our  grass-keepers. — 
Meanwhile,  Craig-gillian's  black  Archy  is  the  most  foithful  steward 
that  ever  weird  women  possessed. 

"  But  Craig-gillian  is  to  write  you  of  these  mntteis.  Let  me,  then, 
pass  to  a  better  topic— -my  honest  Macdonald,  who  writes  me  that  he 
has  been  so  successfhl  in  late  speculations  as  to  resmne  payment.  I 
am,  I  own,  pleased  with  this,  a  little  for  our  own  sake,  and  very  much 
for  bis.  The  esteem  of  your  fellow^men,  and  an  honest  fame,  I  have 
always  coveted  for  you,  dear  Norman,  but  never  great  riches.  We 
shall  have  wealth  enough  for  happiness.  'Would,  then,  that  you  were 
restored  to  us,  since  she  fbr  whose  sake  alone  w6  ought  to  value  di^ 
tinction,  feels  and  thinks  as  I  do. 

"  Fortune  placed  our  young  fKend  very  eariy  on  those  glittering 
summits  of  society,  to  which  distance  too  often  lends  enchantment.-^ 
She  soon  found  that  they  were  barren ;  and  reason  and  choice  have 
conducted  her  to  the  green  and  sheltered  valley,  in  which  alone  beauty 
and  fertility  are  fbtmd  united.  I  am  pHeased  that,  in  forming  her  esti- 
mates of  life,  Monimia  has  had  so  wide  and  so  divenrified  a  field  of 
observation ;  and  still  more  to  find  that,  though  her  rural  enthusiasm 
is  little  abated,  her  systems  are  neither  so  intolerarit  nor  excluding  as 
fbrmerly :  she  has  found  that,  even  in  the  fashionable  world,  there  is 
some  happiness,  considerable  virtue,  and  almost  alt  grace ;  she  con 
even  express  occasional  regret  at  an  entire  exclusion  fh)m  good  society. 
I  augur  well  of  all  this— ^  I  think  I  have  often  observed  that  the 
opinions  of  a  strong  mind  become  fixed  in  the  same  proportion  that 
fliiey  became  just.  She  now  practically  knOws  that  her  own  litde 
circle  of  friends,  and  her  own  fhvourite  modes  of  life,  do  not  include 
all  that  is  pure  and  felicitous ;  but  she  feels  that  they  exclude  much 
evil,  and  that  they  are  best  suited  to  her.  In  this  quiet  home,  endeared 
by  afi^tion,  choice,  and  duty,  she  has  placed  her  happiness ;  and  when 
a  woman  like  cur  Monimia  is  wise  enough  to  place  her  treasure  in  her 
home,  she  will  generally  find  or  make  it  there." 

In  another  place,  she  described  the  flow  of  her  day  cheerful  and 
social ;  and  the  various  occupations  of  Monimia,  in  superintending 
their  tittle  household,  educating  her  young  charge,  and  cultivating  her 
own  talents. 

**  But  I  must  give  you  an  idea  of  us,"  said  the  lady ;  "for  I  know 
that  it  will  be  an  engaging  one  fo  you.  It  is  a  holiday  in  Eleenalin, 
and  the  hoar  is  evening.  My  Monhnia  has  just  ended  the  lady-like 
duties  of  her  tea-table.  You  know  that  I  am  too  proud  to  take  this 
refreshing,  and  almost  hitellectual  meal,  from  menial  hands,  aTfhongh 
on  holidays  we  had  seirants,  as  we  have  not — for  then  wie  permit  our 
maidens  to  visit  their  friends,  and  Maiy,  so  proud  and  so  important,  is 
our  sole  attendant ;  and,  like  the  youngling  princesses  in  ancient  story, 
even  brings  m  pure  water  flom  the  fountain.  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  we  are  all  very  diligent  readers  and  hearers  of  the  newspapers ; 
but  perhaps  you  would  not  guess  that  Moome  has  become  a  student 
of  geography  in  her  old  age ;  and  this  is  our  present  employment. — 
Her  notions— for  every  body  has  notions  of  the  relative  situations  of 
countries — are  strangely  wild ;  and  Monimia  is,  with  sweet  earnest- 
ness, tracing  a  map  of  Spain  and  Pormgal  on  the  tea-board  ;  and  now 
Unah  puts  on  her  black-rimmed  spectacles  to  study  the  position  of  the 
armies. 

•*  'But  I  had  a  nation,  darling,  that  Spain  was  over  by  the  way  of 
Strath 
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'Ah,  no?  just  the  reverse— down  rather  by  Glenlennan.* 

*  'Well,  it  always  lies  by  the  way  of  Strath ,in  my  own  mind, 

and  I  can't  put  it  out  of  that,  dearest' 

«  On  the  whole,  I  perceive  that  it  is  not  easy  to  put  preconceived 
notions  'out  of  that, ^  there  are  no  spectacles  for  a  dimning  mind,  dear 
Norman. 

"'But  put  on  3rour  new  spectacles,  if  yon  pleose;  you  don't  see 
dearly  with  those,  Moome,'  said  Monimia. 

" '  Yes,  darling,  but  they  are  very  well.' 

*  'Not  well,  if  you  can't  see.' 

"  'Tes,  Jewel,  tkey  are  veiy  well' 
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**  Monimia  ii  neither  Highland  nor  Irish  enough  to  know  how  aoy 
flung  can  be  very  well,  when  small  troable  would  make  it  really  so; 
and,  bent  on  giving  the  information  Moome  so  eagerly  desired,  she 
insisted  a  third  time. 

*"I  had  these,  dear,  from  Ireland/  said  Moome,  in  a  quiet  tone,  for 
she  makes  no  parade  of  her  a£R}ction. 

« '  Ah,  then  !*  cried  Monimia,  rubbing  them  veiy  bright,  and  peeping 
into  her  old  face  with  playful  kindness,  '  you  see  nicely  now,  my 
Moome.' 

**  Monimia's  dark  eye  caught  my  smile,  I  fimcy,  and  a  thousand  in- 
nocent shames  flitted  over  her  cheek ;  but  quickly  recovering  from 
this  lovely  confusion,  and  fixing  her  mildest  look  on  Unah,  she  slowly 
repeated  from  my  fiivourite  hard, 

•* « And  still  to  love,  when  presa'd  with  ill. 
In  hoary  age  to  feel  no  chill, 
With  me  is  to  be  lovely  still. 

My  Moonde,* 

"Am  I  not  a  good  old  woman  now,  to  wear  out  my  own  poor  e3res 
in  tdling  you  so  long  a  story  about  Moome's  spectacles  ?  But  I  must 
Sbish  the  outline  of  a  picture,  which  I  leave  you  to  fill  np,  by  telling 
you  that  your  little  cousin  is  floating  in  your  old  swing,  hung  to  that 
very  elm-tree  on  which  Huglt — the  most  faithful  of  the  Hughs-^rom 
year  to  year  recorded  your  amazing  stature,  generally  adding  an  inch 
or  two ;  bat  we  ibigave  him,  for  it  was  done  in  kindnt 


How  sweet,  how  soothing  to  the  wanderer,  at  Uiis  midnight  hoar, 
to  picture  out  the  distant  home  thus  described,  even  in  its  minutest 
arrangements,  and  to  figure  the  distinct  attributes  and  empIo3rments  of 
each  loved  individual — to  peep  through  the  honeysuckle  which  em- 
howtred  tfie  window  of  the  small  parlour ;  and  in  the  favourite  recess 
1o  see  the  bible  of  the  lady  and  the  work-basket  of  Monimia,  and  in  it 
the  selected  volume  of  the  day^to  behold  the  calm,  mild,  dignified 
aspect  of  Lady  Augusta,  as  in  the  true  throne  of  happy  old  age,  (the 
parlour  arm<€hair,)  she  sat  surrounded  by  her  little  fiimily — to  revert 
to  the  neat  low  figure  of  Moome,  twirling  her  spindle  at  the  feet  of 
her  lady ;  her  lively  eye,  her  courteous  smile ;  the  features  of  a  green 
old  age,  decently  shaded  by  the  clear  lawn,  and  its  whiteness  tamed 
by  the  edging  of  the  velvet  hood  which  Monimia's  hand  had  fashion- 
ed ;  while  that  form  of  loveliness  started  up  before  the  eye  of  fancy, 
wiih  recollection  so  quick,  vivid,  and  thrilling,  that  it  seemed-  like  a 
aupematural  influence ;  and  when  this  transport  subsided,  it  was  stiU 
00  soberly  blissful  to  place  his  Monimia  by  the  side  of  Lady  Augusta, 
instead  of  baffled  fancy  pursuing  her  through  strange  and  unendeared 
acenes — to  place  her  there,  and  to  worship  her !     And  Norman  could 
also  see  Monimia  lift  the  latch  to  recall  the  playful  fugitive  from  her 
ury  sport,  and  his  aged  Braan  bound  forward,  and  close  his  pleased 
•eye,  and  arch  his  graceful  neck,  to  meet  Ihe  pressure  of  her  caressing 
hand ;  and  he  could  see  every  eye  meet  on  the  lily  hand  that  rested 
on  this  old  favoiurtte ;  and  the  knitting-needles  stop,  and  the  "  halP 
spnn  diread  twirl  backward ;"  and  hear  the  low  sigh,  sacred  to  him- 
self, which  rose  from  every  bosom.     Norman  could  have  drawn  all 
this,  and,  in  the  silence  of  night,  when  no  eye  was  upon  him,  he  could 
have  wept  over  it     How  delightful  the  possession  of  an  imagination 
thus  hannted  by  images  of  beauty  and  afieclion !  but  how  blessed  that 
heart  which  is  drawn  towards  them  '*  by  the  cords  of  love  and  the 
tMUdds  of  a  man." 

The  other  letter  was  written  after  a  vague  rumour  had  reached 
Eleenalin  th^t  Macalbin  had  fbimd  Flora  in  Astorga ;  and  that,  after 
a  fortunate  escape,  they  were  now  in  Lisbon,  only  waiting  the  re-estsr 
blidiment  of  her  health  to  return  to  Scotland.  Aft^r  a  long  detail  of 
domestic  events — few  in  number,  indeed,  for  the  history  of  their  feel- 
ings was  that  of  their  lives— the  lady  adverted  to  Craig-gillian,  that  old 
man,  whose  childless  age  was  going  down  to  the  grave  in  sorrow. 

**  So  many  tender  feelings,"  said  she,  *'  blended  with  the  veneration 
.he  entertained  for  the  exalted  being  he  had  the  honour  to  call  his  son, 
that  the  whole  composed  an  affection  as  rare  as  beautiful  in  its  charac- 
ter. The  privileges  of  nature  appeared  to  be  suspended  by  the  ma- 
jesty of  virtue ;  and  the  father  seemed  ready  to  bow  his  grey  head  to 
receive  the  benediction  of  his  child. 

"  Our  Monimia  is  a  very  frequent  visitor  in  the  Glen,  and  we  have 
a  double  motive  for  sending  over  little  Mary.  Our  fair  friend  carries 
the  point  of  honour  so  far,  that  I  am  not  sure  if  she  would  not  grieve 
to  see  her  pupil,  at  any  age,  renounce  the  errors  of  the  faith  in  which 
she  is  instructed  at  Glen-gillian.  At  a  late  visit,  by  chance,  or,  per- 
haps, it  might  be  by  benevolent  design,  Monimia  happened  to  select, 
for  her  pupil's  lesson,  that  portion  of  Hume's  history  which  records  by 
ftr  the  most  beautiful  funeral  oration  that  I  knovl  out  of  sacred  wrft 
— Ormond,  for  his  noble  Ossory :  '  I  would  not  exchange  my  dead  son 
for  any  living  son  in  Europe.*  Craig-gillian  is  no  bookish  man — but 
next  day  he  made  Mary  seek  out  this  passage,  and  he  folded  it  down." 
After  mentioning  some  o^er  trifles  which  the  heart  cherishes  and 
'the  world  scorns,  the  lady  continued : — 

"  Before  tlie  young  people  went  abroad,  they  had  their  picture  paint- 
ed by  your  friend,  the  wandering  artist  whom  our  good  stats  once  led 
to  Eleenalin.  Its  arrival  last  year  produced  great  rejoicings  in  the 
Glen.  It  was  th^  first  of  a  new  series,  and  Craig-gillian  looked  on  it 
with  the  pride  of  family  and  of  afifection.  I  ne«l  not  acquaint  you 
that  the  last  series,  which  probably  was  of  no  great  value  to  any  body 
.  Imt  our  worthy  neighbour,  was  destroyed  when  the  castle  was  btunt 


by  tha  orders  of  Dtdce  WSliem,  Yon  have  not  forgot  the  biiteheri«fl 
of  Culloden,  nor  that  the  sorrowi  of  Hector,  the  hunter,  had  a  very 
real  cause. 

"  But  to  the  painting :  It  is  a  Masterpiece  of  beautiful  art,  because 
it  is  an  animated  and  &ithful  transcript  of  beautiful  nature-— oar  sweet 
Flora,  arming  her  lover  for  the  field,  looks  on  him  with  woman's  fond* 
est  pride ;  while  he  regards  her  with  that  quiet,  bland  smile,  which 
was  all  and  only  Hector's.  The  painter  had  never  seen  the  accom- 
panying scenery  {  but  I  think  he  had  not  the  eyes  of  a  man  who  could 
not  understand  poor  Flora's  description  of  the  banks  of  her  Monxievar 
and  that  beautiful  spot  where  Hector  had  chosen  his  grave  in  the 
days  when  he  first  told  her  that  he  loved,  and  made  her  too  happy  by 
the  revelation.  Alas !  that  &te  should  have  denied  him  that  grave 
which  choice  had  sanctified. 

*'  Many  a  far-travelled  pair  of  brogues  were  defied  last  year,  diat 
the  wearer  might  be  introduced  to  the  picture;  even  the  weU-remeoi- 
bered  beggar  was  ushered  up  stairs  t>y  the  good  Craig-gillian ;  and  if 
none  of  the  servants  had  time  to  indulge  the  foUowen  writh  this  sight, 
Craig-gillian,  though  he  chid  their  folly,  always  had  time  to  gti^ 
their  wish. 

**  Last  year,  a  sad  fellow-— a  genhn — ^too  clever  to  be  good  fair  any 
thing — who  had  twenty  times  left  Glen-gillian — ^petitioned  to  be  again 
received  with  his  family,  and  was  refused.  It  was  vain  to  plead,  for 
Craig-gillian  had  pardoned  till  mercy  became  weakness :  now  he  would 
neither  rolent  at  his  prayers  nor  smile  at  his  wit 

" '  Why  should  I  look  for  grace  but  from  a  gracious  lace,*  cried  this 
genitu ;  and  <^  went  brogues  and  bonnet,  and  up  stain  he  marched, 
followed  by  Craig-gillian,  and,  with  many  humble  reverences,  and 
much  blandishment,  addressed  the  jroung  laird.  As  may  bo  sapposed, 
the  answers  he  received  were  heard  by  no  ears  bat  his  own.  He 
stooped  before  the  picture  in  the  attitude  of  a  most  respectful  listener, 
his  features  varying  from  time  to  time,  as  (to  the  infinite  amosement 
of  Monimia)  he  replied  to  the  imaginary  interrogatories  of  Hector's 
image,  which  he  at  last  engaged  to  listen  to  his  whole  story,  and  the 
many  good  reasons  that  had  ui^^ed  him  to  every  change  he  had 
adopted.  After  many  bows  and  expressions  of  thanks,  he  was  walking 
off*  with  an  assumed  air  of  high  satisfaction.  This  was  the  critical 
moment ;  and  Craig-gillian  laughingly  inquired  what  Colonel  Hector 
had  said.     Peter  well  knew  his  ground. 

'"I'll  tell  yoa  what  he  said,  sir: — ^ Well,  well,  honest  Peter.'  says 
he,  'since  that  is  the  way  of  it,  bring  your  cattle  and  1iirJ»erM  over  to 
Glengillian  to-morrow,  and  tell  my  father  it  was  I  that  tiade  yoo.' — 
And,  troth,  Petor  Morrison  is  not  the  man  to  sit  Colonel  Hector  Monro's 
bidding ;  so,  good  day  to  you,  sir ;  and  111  be  here,  bag  and  baggage, 
to-morrow,  by  the  screech,  I  warrant  me.' 

*' '  I  think  you  are  obliged  to  Hector,  friend,'  said  Craig  gilltan,  still 
smiling ;  *  though  I  must  say,  this  is  the  first  time  that  he  ever  granted 
what  bis  fother  had  denied.' 

«•  Far  difierent  was  the  scene  that  Monimia  viritneased  last  week.^— 
Craig-gillian's  truly  Highland  home  knew  no  scditary  joy,  and  conse- 
quently, my  dear  Norman,  it  never  knew  a  solitary  grief.  An  humble 
female  friend,  who  had  a  daughter  serving  in  the  fomily,  was  thers 
on  a  visit  Stealing  up  stairs  unperceived,  and  without  observing 
Monimia,  Ae  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  in  her  native  idiom 
pasBionately  addressed  ihe  image  of  young  Craig-gillian,  glowing  wi& 
life,  and  health,  and  joy : — 

*' '  Brave  and  beautifiil !'  exclaimed  poor  Marion, '  it  is  the  woond  of 
this  heart  to  leel  that  you  are  now  cold,  cold— fiur  from  Monxievar — 
sleeping  with  strangers.* 

**  Who  would  not  love  such  a  people,  dear  Nonnan  ?  Need  I  tell 
you  how  much  our  Monimia  loves  them !" 

After  the  conclusion  of  her  letter,  the  lady  was  compelled  to  add  >— 
"  I  am  importuned  by  little  Mary  to  send  yon  a  cojiy  of  Ihe  joint- 
productions  of  Moome  and  herself,  and  Monimia ;  and  as  my  frank 
wiU  include  the  whole,  I  need  not  be  obstinato.  You  are  to  know, 
that  when  Monimia  attended  Aunt  Margaret  on  an  excuision  among 
the  isles  last  autumn,  she  had  the  good  fortune  to  pick  up  a  faify- 

hammer  in  the  site  of  a  ruined  chapel,  in  the  litde  island  of .    Sie 

lately  sent  it  as  a  curiosity  to ^.     Unah,*  who  was  higlily  gratified 

Hy  the  attention  and  courtesy  which  this  gentleman  displayed  towards 
her  traditionary  lore  and  its  venerable  possessor,  when  he  vinled  Glen- 
albin,  strung  together  a  limg-windcd  Gaelic  rhyme  on  the  occasioiv 
filled  with  wonders  and  hyperbolical  oompliraents,  and  this  Mary  and 
Monimia  have  Englished,  in  which  garb  it  is  indeed  as  unlike  the  ori- 
ginal as  can  well  be  imagined.  I  confess  it  is  not  easy  to  emttody  the 
conceptions  of  a  bardeis  so  imbued  with  localities  .of  all  knida. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  that  Uie  Gad  has  no  acquaintance  vrith  Obeion 
and  his  Queen.    Our  mythology  is  neither  devoid  of  fimcy  nor  ele- 
gance ;  but  this  branch  of  it  has  certainly  never  passed  through  the 
strainers  of  Spenser's  and  Shakspeare's  imagination.    Oar  qfilenetie 
and  jealous  SkVich  can  never  hope  to  equal  those  airy,  elegant, 
sprightly,  nimble,  and  obliging  little  beings,  the  'soft  embodied  &yB* 
of  England ;  nor  is  jt  to  be  supposed  that  those  wayward  apritea, 
who  wander  through  the  dark  forests,  and  frequent  the  mwminding 
torrents  of  the  Highlands,  can  at  all  resemble  the  lovely  tripping  elves 
who,  by  summer  moons,  were  wont  to  frolic  on  the  sylvan  banka  of 
the  Devon,  or  the  Allan,  the  Yarrow,  or  the  Esk.     Among  our  lonely 
heaths,  and  shapeless  lakes,  and  mist-clad  hills,  imagination  ia  apt  to 
darken,  exaggerate,  and  distort  the  objects  on  which  it  loves  to  apeco- 
late ;  amid  the  charming,  confined  scenery  of  the  LowUuid  stresuaoa,  a 
gayer  ^cy  delighted  to  gaxe  on  natox?  thzoagh  ft  revenad  teleacope. 
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which  rapTOMnted  every  thixig  as  little,  and  liTely,  and  sweetly  en- 
gaging. Besides,  the  fidry  must  resemble  the  man.  The  Lowland 
&iry  was  not  of  Lowland  creation,  oi^— Bat  I'll  not  say  it.  Oo^  SkCich 
were  entirely  our  own>  moulded  after  our  own  ancient  image.  They 
have  never  lost  the  impression,  but  still  continue  faithful  and  devoted 
friends,  but  vengeful  and  vindictive  enemies,  and,  like  theif  inventor, 
abundantly  jealous  of  the  interference  of  strangers  with  their  peculiar 
afi&in.*  But  I  must  give  way  to  my  young  historians  of  our  national 
'&ith. 


SaUto 


LINES, 
wiih  a  Fmry-hammerf  found  in  the  Idand  of 


By  akar  wreath'd  with  ocean^weed. 

In  yon  fiu*  islet  grey  and  looe. 
The  maid  who  owns  tradition's  creed. 

Found  tiny  axe  of  Oberon. 

Sway'd  by  the  sleight  of  fiury  wile. 
Of  yore  it  rear'd  Titania's  tower; 

Then  save  fiom  fate  obscure  or  vile. 
Give  refuge  in  thy  minstrel  bower. 

And  know,  this  aze  of  wond'rous  power 
Has  seen  an  hundred  ages  flow. 

And  from  the  oak,  at  midnight  hour. 
Has  cleft  the  mystic  misletoe. 

Chieftains  have  started  in  their  booth, 
On  greenwood  bough  to  hear  it  ringing, 

Blest  their  lone  rest,  and  deem'd,  in  sooth, 
'Twas  echo  of  the  sea-maids'  singing. 

And  still  on  — 's  sheeny  tide, 
Those  sea-maidst  sing,  and  braid  their  hair, 


•  *  Though  the  Highland  fiuiy  is  fiir  more  amiable  and  refined  than 
its  Highlfmd  neighbour,  in  border  tracts,  they  still  possess  many  attri- 
butes in  common,  particularly  the  fimdneas  they  all  feel  fbr  young 
in&nts  and  ladies  in  the  siraw.  Along  the  base  of  the  Ochils,  on  both 
sides  of  the  mountains)  and  in  the  vales  of  Earn,  and  Allan,  and  Devon, 
many  fiagroents  of  fairy  freaks  are  still  floating.  Every  child  knows 
the  adventure  of  the  smith  of  TuUybody,  who,  busy  at  work  in  one 
end  of  the  house,  heard  the  fiiiries,  as  they  flew  up  the  chimney  in  the 
other  with  his  wife  and  child,  singing  in  concert,  with  great  glee, 

**  Deedle  Unkum  dodie, 
We*ve  gotten  drucken  Davy's  wife^ 
The  smith  of  TuUybody. 


»» 


In  the  same  neighbourhood,  puny  inftnts,  or,  more  properiy,  change- 
lines,  were  blown  up  the  chimney  by  the  incantations  of  the  wise 
woman,  who,  at  the  same  time,  issued  her  habeas  corpus  to  Fairy-land, 
and  compelled  die  genuine  infant  to  be  brought  up  to  court,  and  re- 
stored to  its  legitimate  guardians. 

It  is  to  b^  feared  that  wherever  the  ploughshare  has  defaced  their 
emerald  ring,  those  tricksy  spirits  disdain  to  trip  it  They  have  all 
fled,  and  their  memorial  is  fiurt  decaying,  along  with  that  of  the  olden 
race,  by  whom  it  was  so  zealously  cherished.  Their  latest  appearance 
was  to  some  3roung  maidens,  who  repaired,  late  on  a  summer's  night, 
to  the  banks  of  one  of  those  streams  to  sprinkle  water  on  the  &mily 
linen.  Many  eauses  have  ooAcurred  to  root  out  the  fairies.  ''  I  look 
east  the  haugh,  and  wast  the  baugh,"  said  an  old  man,  looking  mourn- 
fully round  him,  on  a  fine  evening ;  **  and  a'  our  ould  neebonrs  are 
awa,  and  the  land's  a'  writers.  The  fiury  people,  everywhere  avoiding 
ctBege^irtd  gentlemen,  have  as  uniformly  followed  the  sma'  lairds  as 
if  they  had  been  fi>rmally  ejected  by  the  new  proixietorB,  many  of 
whom  would  doubtless  be  happy  to  retain,  on  any  terms,  this  fiuidful 
little  tenantry. 

Even  witches  have  degenerated  in  character,  as  well  as  decreased 
in  numbers,  in  these  lees  of  time-^although  vulgar  prejudice  still 
seems  singularly  propitious  to  their  malignant  ascendancy.  What 
comparison  bet\«'een  the  dull,  malicioiu  crone  cf  a  modem  village- 
hearth,  and  that  witch  of  the  Carse  of  Cowrie,  who,  in  lai^uage  not 
much  inferior  to  the  wierd  sisters  of  Shakspeare,  could  issue  such  a 
ooi\iuration  as  the  fi>llowing,  while  she  palled  at  a  hair-rope,  along 
which  streams  of  milk  were  flowing  ."-— 

**  Mare's  milk,  and  deer's  milk. 
And  every  beast  that  bears  milk. 
Between  St  Johnstone's  and  Dundee, 
Come  a'  to  me,  come  a'  to  me." 

t  To  find  a  fiiiry-hammer  is  lucky,  and  to  pceaeos  it  is  usefiil.  I 
have  seen  it  employed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  famed  lee-penny  was 
of  old ;  or  that  celebrated  stone  brought  fimn  Fairy-land,. which  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  fiunily  of  S— t,  of  A . 

t  The  common  people  in  some  of  the  Hebrides  have  an  indistinct 
notion  of  beings  who  inhabit  tl^e  depths  of  die  mo.    When  they  per^ 


'Neath  the  green  wave  in  cirdets  gHde, 
And  find  their  homes  Jind  lovers  there. 

Such  wildering  theme  our  night  beguiles: 
We  sing  thy  Bruce's  sad  sojourn. 

Or  how  our  Donald  of  the  iries 

Brav'd  the  red  fight  at  Bannockbum. 

What  happ'd  when  the  dirk  hag,  provok'd. 
On  Cruachan's  crest  her  whirlvrinds  rear'd; 

When  Staflla  on  its  pillars  rock'd, 
And  the  green  island  disappear'd. 


ceive  pieces  of  matter  with  which  they  are  nnacquainted  floating  on 
the  waves,  they  readily  call  them  part  of  the  roofi  of  the  subaqueous 
dwellings,  v^ch,  like  their  own,  may,  perhaps,  need  pretty  frequent 
repair. 

There  are  still  remote  traditions  of  the  wanderings  of  the  royal  Bruce 
in  the  Highlands,  though  confused  with  those  of  Montrose,  and  even  of 
Prince  Charles  Edward — so  soon  does  tradition  bewilder  itself  The 
adventure  of  the  bracelet  of  Bruce  is  still  remembered. 

The  CkdUach  nan  Cruachan  bein,  as  she  is  called  in  Gaelic,  is  an 
old  lady,  who  resides  on  the  top  of  Cruachan ;  in  other  words,  she  ie 
the  demon  of  the  storm ;  and  fancy  could  not  have  chosen  fi>r  her  a 
more  appropriate  residence.  When  any  thing  ruffles  her  temper,  she 
gathers  a  handful  of  whirlwinds,  descends  in  tempests  to  dlie  lower 
regions,  at  one  stride  crosses  Loch-Etive,  which  she'  lashes  up  to  a 
fixunii^  fuxy,  and,  till  her  rage  abates,  efi^ctually  prevents  all  passage 
at  the  ferry  of  Connel.  In  Highland  diaBLerie^  the  OdHoeh  is  uniformly 
a  greater  favourite  than  the  Bodach. 

The  common  people  in  the  isles  ai^acent  to  Staflb,  say,  that  tins 
island  rests  on  five  huge  pillars,  die  shadows  of  which  are  thrown  on 
the  waves  at  sunset  It  is  not  eaisy  to  tell  how,  nor  is  it  proper  to  be 
too  inquisitive  in  such  cases — Highlanders  might  well  answep*" 

"  We  have  a  visi<»i  of  our  own. 
Oh,  why  should  we  undo  it" 

An  old  soldier,  who  had  belonged  to  ther  Breadalbane  fencibles, 
formerly  lived  on  this  singular  island ;  and  he  described  it  as  rocking- 
beneath  him,  on  stormy  nights,  like  a  ship  at  sea,  so  that  he  could 
"  hardly  keep  (m  the  pot"  Old  people  talk  of  a  small  island  to  thd 
south-west  of  lona,  which  has  disappeared  within  the  last  sixty  or 
seventy  years 

Since  the  first  of  this  tale  was  printed,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  poem  of  Rokeby,  and  was  somewhat  amused  to  find,  t^ 
a  superstition,  practised  so  recently  in  the  isles  of  Scotland,  ooinddee 
exactly  with  one  formerly  known  in  Lapland.  The  gentleman,  whose 
servant  is  mentioned  as  having  purchased  the  power  of  raising  the 
wind,  waTan  Hebridean  laird.  I  mention  this,  in  vindicatwn  of  my 
claim  to  faithfulness,  in  the  imperfect  and  disjointed  account  of  EUgh*- 
land  superstitions  interspersed  through  these  volumes. 

Antiquaries  might,  perhaps,  trace  this  superstition  to  the  time  wh«r 
the  isles  were  under  the  sway  of  the  Danes.  My  entire  ignorance  oi" 
such  matters,  forbids  me  to  form  a  conjecture  on  the  subgect  I  know, 
however,  that  the  islanders,  from  some  recollection  of  this  period  of 
their  stoiy,  when  at  sea,  call  the  isles  by  their  ancient  Celtic  names, 
instead  of  adopting  the  modem  appellations  bestowed  by  the  oon- 
qoerors.    This  is  thought  htdcy,  but  the  practice  is  not  universal. 

I  am  sensible  that  even-native  Higfalanden  may  object  to  peculiar 
modes  of  superstition  introduced  into  this  tale,  as  having  ix>  plac« 
in  their  particular  Glen  or  Strath.  Though  the  graiid  features  of 
Highland  superstition  pervade  the  whole  country,  and  tinge  the  man- 
ners of  the  whole  society,  its  minuter  touches  everywhere  vary  with 
local  circumstances.  It  is  quite  obvious,  that  inland  tribes,  though 
well  acquainted  with  the  Ae2pie,  can  know  little  practically  of  those 
beings  who  inhabit  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  or  of  the  boding  swell  of 
the  ninth  wave ;  nor  can  islanders,  who  never  saw  a  bush,  have 
much  faith  in  the  powers  of  witch-elm  or  slips  of.  venerable  ibrest- 
trees,  which,  in  other  places,  cure  the  tooth-ache,  defy  the  evil-one,  - 
and  perform  many  other  wonders.  The  outline  is  everjrwhere  tho 
same.  It  is  well  known  that  the  doctrines  of  Highland  superstition 
are  not  subjects  of  idle  speculation,  but  mattera  Uending  intimately 
with  the  whole  scope  of  Highland  life,  in  every  occurrenoe  between 
the  cradle  and  the  grave:  the  minute  strokes  and  local  colouring 
must  therefore  necessarily  vary  in  difierent  districts.  When  a  de- 
sired event  cannot  be  acoora]diahed  by  one  agent,  another  must  he 
employed. 

The  remote  EQghlands  and  isles  are  now,  indeed,  become  the  grand 
emporium  of  western  superstition.  To  various  relics  of  Paganism,  is 
added  much  of  the  deceptive  mummery  of  the  worst  times  of  Popery; 
and  these  again  have  been  closely  interwoven  with  that  peculiar  local 
fiuth,  whose  mjmterious  elements  are  mist  and  sound.  Yet  from 
these  dreary  elements,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  this.melancholy 
and  imaginative  race  have  originated  the  most  daring  and  beautifid 
fictions  of  the  western  world — ^the  bright,  shifting,  ethereal,  aivl 
blessed  sjMrit,  moving  <m  the  sun-beam—- and  the  dim,  fantastic,  and 
vindictive  ghost  that  rides  pn  the  lilast  of  raidnightr— with  all  their 
aix^woven  variety  and  shadowy  modificatiooo. 
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Encare^,  tre  IM  tiM  ninUi  W8T«'i  twdl 
Bob  an  the  broad  Atlantic's  brMiC; 

And  ay  with  nimbly  mutter'd  tpell. 
From  fiuiy-ill  the  night  k  hlaat 

And  here,  of  wild  and  wiaaM  ibrM, 
RflTMlSB  narer  breathed  un  Lowland 

Looie  the  wide  windt— change  nature's  ooune. 
And  maba  the  sheeted  dead  appear. 

And  still  the  viskHiary  mioi. 

Who  broods  all  day  in  hamrtad  glad«r 
At  midnignt  on  the  mountain's  van. 

Holds  convene  with  his  elfin  maid.* 

Oh,  come!  enthusiast  mhistrel!  come. 

And  rouse  thee  with  our  witching  spells  i 
Or  wander  by  the  warrior's  tomb. 

Till  softer  theme  thy  spirit  quells. 

Catch  the  high  stmin  traditional— 
Sing  glory  shrouded  in  the  grave; 

Let  thy  wild  harp's  enchanting  fall, 
Blend  with  the  wail  of 's  wave. 

Chief  of  the  harp  of  wizard  fimme, 
Albyn  the  lof^  best  has  given, 


*  The  Ltmmcm  ShC,  or  fairy  mistress,  alluded  to  hi  the  above  lines, 
is  not  yet  quite  forgotten,  though  mortals  so  highly  favoured  are  very 
lars  in  these  degenerate  days.  I  have  heard  of  a  young  man  in  Uiat, 
who  wandered  from  isle  to  isle«  to  avoid  one  of  these  unearthly  beau- 
tiis*  and  at  last  went  over  to  Ireland,  but  in  vain.  As  a  desperate 
remedy  he  married,  which  so  strongly  excited  the  indignation  of  his 
iairy  love,  that  on  the  wedding-night,  when  the  usual  hour  of  assigna- 
tion came  round,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  his  bride  and  attend  the 
5W.    If  I  recollect  aright,  the  penecution  terminated  soon  afterwards. 

Many  persons  in  Mull  do  still  remember  a  poor  fellow  who  was 
long  estranged  from  all  the  oorofbrts  of  society,  and  at  last  worn  out 
of  etistence  by  the  melanrholy  grandeor  of  his  destiny,  in  being,  from 
in  early  period  of  hfe  till  his  dying  hour,  the  chosen  fiivourite  of  a 
ftiry.  Whenever  her  mandate  came,  poor  Allan  was  compelled  to 
Obey.  It  was  generally  in  the  night;  and  besides  being  dragged  from 
tile  cheerfal  circle  assembled  nmnd  his  master's  kitchen  hearth,  he 
was  often  obliged  to  leave  his  bed  at  midnight ;  and,  in  the  most  dis- 
Ittal  weather,  wander  over  the  nest  dismal  country  after  his  Leaitaan 
Sht!  His  wayward  Ibnone  was  quite  well-known,  and  roost  impli- 
eitly  believed ;  bat  I  never  heard  that  any  of  his  companions  had  the 
hardihood  to  fMlow  him  in  his  nocturnal  wanderings.  The  Bean  SkC 
b  supposed  to  impart  the  knowledge  of  future  events  to  her  lover,  the 
nedical  virtues  of  hertaa,  and  ao  fbrih.  Some  predictions  that  were 
eiactly  folfiDed,  established  the  credit  of  Allan's  story;  bot,  indeed, 
its  truth  was  never  qnestioned.  The  general  tone  of  this  poor  vision- 
ary's mind,  appears  to  have  been  wild  melancholy,  overstrained  and 
wretched ;  yet  considerable  vanity  most  have  mmgled  with  his  misery, 
and  some  degree  of  unconscious  knavery,  if  such  a  thing  be  possible, 
With  that  grievotis  selMerepCion  under  which  he  lived  and  died. 
TnM  was  principally  evinced  by  his  predieUoiu,  which  were,  indeed, 
ftr  too' artless  for  a  people  of  little  faith. 

It  was,  I  think,  by  the  advice  of  a  surgeon,  that  this  poor  man  en- 
iMod  during  the  last  American  war.  His  fiury  k>ve  followed  him 
across  Ae'  Atlantic,  and  was  the  fint  being  he  saw  when  he  touehed 
the  American  shores. 

Though  Allan  was  the  pannour  of  a  fiuiy,  he  was  also  a  Highland 
iCiffdier;  he  was  severely  wounded  in  an  engagement,  and  his  life 
deepahed  of  The  Lmmnan  Sht,  wIkh  it  may  ftiriy  be  presumed, 
tvaa  not  likely  to  desert  hhn  in  sickness,  and  after  an  eflusionof  bhxid, 
•■ured  khtt  he  woah)  live  and  return  to  Mull ;  he  did  retnm,  and 
died  there,  believed,  pitied,  and  perhaps  a  little  envied — though  surely 
there  was  never  a  more  unhappy  eiample  of  the  miaery  attending 
mequal  alliances. 

In  ihnner  times,  young  women,  at  lonely  sfaealings,  were  occasioO' 
tlly  the  selected  fhvouritea  of  ftiry  loven.  The  presbyterian  cleigy, 
however,  who  latterty  appear  to  have  conceived  a  bitter  and  even 
inperrthiotB  avenrion  to  all  manner  of  popular  delusions,  have  hmg 
put  a  stop  to  this  supernatural  intercourse.  As  the  fhiry-kyvers  com- 
liletely  evaded  their  discipline,  and  felled  to  appear  at  the  sesnoii  to 
expiate  their  ofiencea,  either  by  penance  or  mulct,  a  donUe  portkm 
of  severity  and  disgrace  was  directed  against  the  fhiil  damsels  who 
hid  httheito,  like  the  mistresses  of  princes,  triumphed  hi  the  hnaginary 
splendour  which  veiled  their  iVailties.  Thus  was  the  &iry-lover 
hanMied  from  the  Highlands,  to  liva  only  in  songs  and  tales,  or  to  be 
fguiemljefed  in  the  suspicious  genealogy  of  particular  ftmilies. 

With  this  romantic  belief,  and  several  current  traditicns  of  the 
Highlands,  I  had  originally  interwoven  the  stoiy  of  **  Hector,  the 
hunter,"  for  whose  abrupt  disappearance  I  now  take  the  liberty  to 
apologise*  It  related  to  a  very  mteresting  period  of  Highland  sodety, 
1745  Shice  the  ffavt  part  of  this  tale  was  printed,  the/anei/U  stoiy 
of  those  tiflMS  has  bean  told,  widi  spirit  and  gNieo  which  only  ODe 
pen  can  reach. 


That  dioa  shonldst  pour  har  ancient  ftna^ 
On  all  the  vrandering  winds  of  Haavan. 


For  she  has  lelt,  hi  kindred  tnood. 
The  wttobaiy  of  thy  magic  lay 

Uiga  high  the  tide  of  clannish  blood. 
Which  ne'er  till  tiWa  own'd  Lowland 


Tlien  come,  enthusiast!  fearless  come! 

And  rouse  thee  ^:th  our  witching  spells; 
Or  wander  by  the  warrior's  tomb, 

TiU  sofler  theme  thy  spirit  quells.  * 

Next  morning  Flora  awoke  fiYHn  feverish  slumber,  so  alarmingly 
worse,  that  her  friends  became  apprehensive  that  she  might  even  die 
in  these  deserts.  The  paternal  chateau  of  the  Guerilla  chief  of  Caui- 
lonia,  with  its  dependent  village,  was  about  five  leagues  distant,  and 
there  was  a  ccmvent  of  Benedictine  ntins  in  ihe  same  place.  The 
nameless  decencies  of  civilized  life,  mingle  fondly  with  whatever  re^ 
lates  to  its  close ;  and  that  poor  Flora  should  breathe  her  last,  sur- 
rounded only  by  men,  and  In  the  haunts  of  pedatory  soldiers,  was 
even  wone  to  her  friends  than  the  death  that  threatened  her.  To- 
wards noon,  therefore,  when  she  sppeared  somewhat  lightened,  the 
litter  was  again  brought  out,  and  she  wbm  placed  in  it;  and  so  fluctu- 
ating was  the  nature  of  her  disease,  that  in  two  hours  afterouRis  she 
descended,  and  walked  a  considerable  way  leaning  on  Gorman's  arm. 

By  the  time  that  they  had  travelled  the  first  long  and  dreary  league, 
through  every  mountain  vista,  they  caught  momentary  glimpses  of  the 
smoother  glades  of  an  inferior  chain  of  hills,  which  were  gladdened 
with  cottages,  and  com  fields,  and  hetds  of  cattle.  They  continued 
rapidly  to  descend,  and  soon  entered  tmloral  woods  of  chesnut,  and 
evergreen  oak,  wild  olive,  and  walnut;  and  sometimes  the  path  Jed 
round  clifls  of  variegated  granite,  in  whose  crevices  the  almond  and 
sumach  sU-uck  root,  or  it  was  bordered  by  flowery  thickets  of  myrtle, 
gum-cistus,  and  lauristinus. 

When  the  yellow  gleams  of  the  setting  sun  threw  their  mellow 
gtow  over  thb  pomp  of  vegetation,  gilded  the  broken  surface  of  the 
rocks,  and  sparkled  in  the  torrents  that  cwept  down  the  woods,  the 
heart  of  Ffora  yielded  to  the  spell,  and  she  again  alightMJ.  They 
entered  a  deep  ravine,  and  soon  heard  the  chime  of  the  coavenf  bell; 
the  ckMsk  of  the  chateau;  the  barking  of  dogs,  and  the  hum  of  cheer- 
ftil  voices  on  the  wind — Ihe  voioas  of  woowb  and  chiklren  ao  kav 
unheard,  and  Flora  blessed  them. 

A  peasant  who  had  been  gathering  the  acorns  of  the  evergreen  oak 
in  the  woods  above,  now  accosted  them  with  the  wonted  salataiieB 
of*'  Ged  be  with  you ;"  and  fh>m  him  Norman  learned  that  he  might 
readily  obtain  accommodation  for  Ihe  lady,  either  in  the  chateau  or 
the  convent,  though  the  owner  of  the  former  was  at  present  from  home. 

The  transparency  of  the  atmosphere,  by  bringing  every  object 
nearer  to  the  eye,  had  deceived  the  travellera  as  to  the  distance  ihey 
were  still  to  measure;  and  before  they  reached  the  village  the  laat 
blush  of  day  faded  from  the  west;  another  and  another  star  flushed 
into  tremulous  brightness,  and  the  moon  rose  o\er  the  dark  woods 
that  formed  the  back  ground  of  the  picture  lying  at  their  feet,  wbera 
Ihe  ravine  widened,  and  held  in  its  bosom  the  village,  the  chateau, 
and  the  convent. 

Norman  walked  forward  w'ith  the  peasant,  to  secure  a  favoaimUs 
reception  to  his  sinking  companion ;  and,  with  Hugh,  who  carried  ber 
infant,  lAie  sat  down  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  which  still  divided 
them  from  the  opposite  village. 

**  Glen-giUiau!"  said  Hugh,  trying  to  amuse  her ;  **  yon  ouU  cwile 
— ^raig-giUian's )  and  tint  little  chapel,  the  mill — these  our  own  cat- 
tle wading  in  the  stream,  and  the  cabins  by  its  niBrgi»-^«nd  diese 
again,  peeping  from  below  the  high  trees*  ihe  huts,  of  the  couait. 
Bui  that  beautiful  stream,  with  all  its  myrtles  and  roaea,  vras  never 
like  Mooaievar ;  nor  that  guitar,  to  my  own  ears,  like  out  own  en- 
Mdttm  at  the  folding  " 

«<Ah,  no!"  said  Flora;  ''yet  here,  too,  isa  soeoeof  peacefhhM^ 
war  has  not  yet  been  here." 

It  was  the  eve  of  a  festival.  The  peasania,  in  the  pictoresqae 
dresses  of  Catalonia,  wero  vralking  about  conversii^;  with  eneh  ocfaer, 
or,  sealed  by  their  doors,  er\ioying  the  cooling  freshness  of  the  hour. 
A  group  of  young  peo|^  had  gathered  round  an  itinerant  asnsician, 
who,  thrumming  his  guitar  in  unison,  was  singing  the  heroic  baiiadi 
of  the  country— the  hisloiy  of  the  Infiuitoa— the  exploits  of  the  Cid^> 
and  the  eonquest  of  the  Moors  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabelk. 

Though  the  piper  was  not  celebrated  fhr  minstrel  lofve,  yet  **he,  I 
ween,  was  of  the  north  countrie ;"  and  the  nocive  which  now  asgcd 
him  to  sing  might  have  excused  even  a  ruder  laty  than  thai  which  be 
spontaneously  poured  forth  in  Gaelic,  in  praise  of  Flora's  favourite 
stream,  and  which  was  long  afterwards  put  into  Ei^liah  veiae. 


**  Stream  of  the  stranger!  thou  art  fair. 
Through  myrde  howera  gaily  meand'iing; 
But  I  have  seen  mid  mountains  bare, 
A  stream  in  wilder  beauty  wandering. 
Yes,  thdn  art  fairer— dearer  far, 
Boma^  of  ny  heart,  kna  Moniievar! 


On  Moniievaff  haogs  yiajomL*B  tower, 
Ftom  te,  the  way'waui  pilgiiin 
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By  MoQzievar  bloomi  Bkautt'i  bowwr 
Wann,  Highland  welcome  kindly  wearing ; 

And  nestle  cloee,  'neath  rock  and  vcaur, 
Thy  peasaDt  homes,  k)v'd  JMonzievar ! 

Stream  of  my  heart!  through  arching  boughf 
Even  now  thy  lulling  wave  it  wending, 
With  carols  blithe,  and  whispered  vows, 
And  murmurs  of  thy  pine-woods  blending ; 
For  now  the  lovely  folding  star* 
Brings  glaunin  hour  to  Mon»avMr. 

Now  breexe>bome  from  thy  upland  glade, 
By  starts  is  heard  the  wild'buck  belUng; 
And  fitAil  from  thy  hazel  shade, 
Th^  oufihai's  wail  romantic  swelling. 

A  Alas,  that  sounds  of  woe  should  mar 
The  voice  of  love  on  Monzievar! 

Stream  of  my  youth!  now  tricksy  elves 

In  ringLeiB  round  thy  gray  clifls  mmUfi ; 

Dip  the  small  foot  in  flow'ry  shelves, 

And  in  thy  fairy  bkelets  gambol, 

Or  chase  the  beam  of  evening's  star, 
Quivering  on  hauntfod  Monzievar. 

Tis  past>— and  on  thy  banks  lone  stream. 
Is  heard  no  more  the  voice  of  i^adnoos 
The  herd-boy's  song,  the  minstral's  theme— <* 
Elach  sound  and  sight  is  woe  and  sadness; 
For  ruthhMs,  desolating  war 
Has  teit  thy  joys,  sweet  Monxievar  I 

Stream  of  the  wild!  at  twilight  pale. 
Who  love-led  roams  thy  dewy  correi: 
Since  he  thy  &ithful  clan  bewailr^- 
Fell — bravely  fell,  in  stranger's  foray. 

Peace  to  the  brave  who  sleep  a&r! 

Hush  thy  wild  wail,  lone  Monzievari" 


It  was  neither  in  the  convent  nor  the  chateau  that  Norman  diose 
to  place  Flora;  for,  on  entering  the  village,  he  was  met  by  the  young 
girl  who  had  travelled  so  many  miles  to  water  the  grave  of  her  bro- 
ther in  the  pass;  and  she,  in  the  name  of  her  grandfotber,  tried  in 
her  imperfect- language  to  invite  the  English  lady  to  pass  the  night  in 
tfieir  cottage.  A  respectable  looking  old  man,  who  had  been  hob- 
bling atler  the  fleet  steps  of  Angela,  now  accosted  Norman,  and,  in 
good  Spanish,  repeated  the  invitation,  and  led  the  way  to  Flora;  while 
Angela,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent,  flew  home  to  arrange  the 
upper  chamber,  into  which  the  expected  guest  waa  soon  afterwards 
conducted. 

This  cottage  was  a  little  way  beyond  the  village,  at  the  foot  €€% 
steep  avenue  which  led  to  the  chateau.  Both  its  architecture  and 
interior  finishing,  were  superior  to  the  dwellings  common  in  Spain; 
and  Flora's  little  chamber,  glazed,  and  ornamented  mth  Duteh  tilea, 
and  furnished  with  mats  and  chairs  of  the  esparto  rush,  bad  an  air  of 
neatneas  and  accommodation  very  rare  iadeed  in  that  country.  Their 
host,  likewise,  both  in  languc^e  and  raarmeiv,  seemed  for  auperior  to 
the  peasaais  of  the  village;  and  the  travellerB  soon  gathered  that  he 
bad  long  been  the  confidential  servant  of  Coade  de  CaatiUon,  who 
had  piuvided  this  pleasant  asylum  for  his  oJd  age.  His  only  daughr 
ter,  the  mother  of  Angela,  "  was  with  God  and  her  son,*'  young  An- 
geU  said;  and 'her  father  was  with  hie  jbrd,  fighting  the  haulea  of 
Spain. 

The  cottage  of  Andrea  could  not  aoeommodale  the  whole  party, 
and  Norman  and  Hugh  followed  their  gray-hairad  host  to  the  cha*- 
teaa,  aAer  it  had  been  earnestly  represented  to  Ihea,  liiai  the  Conde 
de  Castillon  wouM  never  forgive  his  old  doneatic  if  the  chateau,  and 
all  that  it  contained,  was  not  ofiered  to  the  English  traveUon. 

Having  lulled  her  littl«  child  to  sleep,  and  dkmiswd  Angela,  Finn 
plaeed  herself  at  her  casement,  filing  her  eyes  on  tibe  blue  and  alany 
Heavons  it  was  oAen  her  vrish  to  reach. 

"  How  nattual  and  how  beantiiiil  is  Chat  seatiommit,  which  makes 
saint  and  savage  alike  seek  in  yon  serene  and  lovely  Heaven,  for  all 
that  was  ever  pure,  and  lovely,  and  bebred  on  earth,"  thought  Ffon. 
**  A  mother,  for  the  babe  she  fost  in  infooey— a  widow,  for  tbs  hcvi- 
band  of  h«r  youth." 

An  iflsaginatiGB,  nortnred  in  all  the  wild  yet  soothing  credulittas 
of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  aiMi  celigioady  submitting  to  their  mys- 
terioos  influence,  involved  aU  nature  in  the  grief  of  a  beiMved  beait 
Amid  liw  murmurs  of  the  night-hieeze  that  swept  over  the  wood^topa, 
and  "  hollowly  howling,**  died  sway  in  the  valley.  Flora  could  hear 
the  tones  of  the  beloved  voice.;  and  fiom  the  thin  vapour  that  hung 
over  the  stream,  mould  that  foiai  on  which  foncy  for  ever  limoded. 
Wrapped  in  this  wildering  and  visionary  avod.  Flora  wooJd  sot  have 
eiehanged  its  raeunifiil  enchantiBeiils  for  all  the  diynliCMnis  of  a 
pnuder  philosophy. 

The  clock  of  the  chateau  above,  now  stradt  the  hoar  of  audnight, 
and  immediately  a  young  peanat  aiutfid  fiDu»  wider  the  aycamores, 


," 


1^  the  cothige-door ;  and,  while  he  struck  kw  guitajr,  snng,  in  eztenv 
poraiy  verse,  the  beauty  of  his  mistress,  and^the  hopelessness  of  hia 
love.  Flora  well  knew  the  customs  of  this  gallant  and  romantic 
land,  and  she/li&iened  with  interest  to  the  praise  of  the  young  Angela, 
rejoiced  to  find  that,  even  in  one  village  of  Spain,  the  roar  of  the  can*' 
non,  the  clash  of  the  cymbals,  and  the  voice  of  lamentation,  had  not 
yet  quite  drowned  the  tinkle  of  that  instrument  which  is  conseorated 
to  love. 

As  the  young  peasant  ended  hid  booUess  serenade,  Flora  went  to  rwt 
She  was  awakened  from  a  more  refreshing  sleep  than  she  had  ei^oyed 
for  a  great  while,  by  the  murmured  cooings,  and  the  little  fingers  of 
the  playful  and  happy  creature  that  twined  round  her  neck.  At  such 
times  Uiere  was  nameless  bliss  in  existence;  and  for  a  moment  tha 
seemed  to  clasp  life  and  her  child  together  in  the  same  atrong 
embrace. 

Slie  was  up  and  dressed  beforo  Norman,  who  had  been  walkiQ|[ 
with  old  Androa.  entered  the  cottage.  In  ascending  Uie  stairs,  NQ^ 
man  heard  her,  in  a  low  voice,  singing  a  Gaelic  psalm^^he  beckoned 
Hugh  to  listen.  It  was  that  beautiful  pastoral  peolm  which  forms  the 
first  intellectual  exercise  of  every  little  child  in  Scotland,  that  haa 
been  educated  among  those  who  still  inherit  the  primitive  maxmerp 
and  forvent  piety  of  our  first  reformers.  Flora  had  learned  to  lisp  out 
this  psalm  on  the  bosom  of  her  fother,  long  before  iihe  could  distinctly 
speak ;  and  she  was  now  half  coi^scious  oi  a  wish  to  live  till  she  could 
teach  it  to  her  child,  and  till  she  could  tell  him  what  a  man  ki$  fiither 
had  been«-*what  a  sout  and  what  a  soldier!  and  bless  him,  and  chaigp 
him  to  resemble  that  foiher. 

She  looked  up  as  her  friends  entered,  and  seemed  gready  invigo- 
rated. Her  child  was  on  her  knee ;  and,  with  one  of  those  shifla 
which  affection  suggeats,  she  was  also  contriving  to  mend  soma  aitiolf 
of  his  well-worn  wardrobe. 

Hugh  and  Norman  exchanged  a  cheerly  look'<-*"  You  are  better 
to-day i"  said  the  Utter,  touching  her  emaciated  hand.  **  Once  we  had 
you  home  to  Glen-gilUan,  Flora,  drinking  goals'  whey,  we'll  soon  gat 
you  round  again." 

"  Aye,  that  we  will,  dear,"  added  the  piper,  feeling  revived  hope^ 
and  seeking  to  impart  it.  "  If  Moome  bad  but  the  nuxiing  of  you,  wi 
you  had  your  foot  on  the  goicon  again,  I'll  warrant  me-^*' 

The  shake  of  Flora's  head,  her  smile,  and  her  sigh,  oheckad  Hugh's 
spirit  of  prophecy. 

"  But  you  don't  inquire  after  my  adventures  in  the  haunted  chain- 
bers  of  yonder  chatoao,"  said  Norman,  smiling;  '*  though,  I  assure 
you,  it  is  a  very  fit  theatre  for  the  freaks  of  any  ghost  you  ever  heard 
of,  ftom  Coenrieg  dowitwards.  By  the  time  that  J  had  followed  old 
hobbling  Andrea  and  his  flaring  torch  across  wide  oouris  and  lofty 
halls,  and  ascended  flights  of  stain,  and  descended  others,  and  travaL 
led  round  sweeping  corridors,  and  heard  the  wind  whistling  through 
long  galleries,  and  saw  it  waving  oU  banners,  and  descended  mora 
stairs  which  led  to  a  chamber  large  as  a  chuicii,  gkxany  as  a  tomU 
and  hung  with  ragged  tapestry,  I  was  quito  in  the  mood  of  seeing 
sights,  and  hearing  noises  ■  trap-doorw  creaking  beneath  my  tread,  and 
boards  opening  behind  the  tapeetry  by  a  spring,  and  discovering  stairs, 
leading,  the  Lord  knows  whither." 

"  I  should  have  told  you,  that  the  patriotic  nobleman  to  whom  w# 
are  so  much  indebted,  never  found  any  use  for  the  wonn-aaten  mag- 
nificence of  the  state  apartments  of  his  castle;  they  were  accordingly 
long  given  up  to  the  sole  use  of  the  ghost  of  a  certain  ancient  oountesi, 
(who,  it  seems,  founded  yon  convent  as  an  expiation  of  the  sins  of  her 
youth,)  till  the  necessities  of  the  country  compelled  her  descendant  to 
convert  his  whole  dwelling  into  barracks,  magazines,  and  hospitalf. 
All  this  I  learned  from  the  attoiyiant  which  old  Andrea  sent  to  WB. 
whose  fother  well  remembered  the  foreign  lady  that  the  countess  had 
either  murdered  or  caused  to  be  murdered.  1  ought  to  say,  that  his 
loquacity  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  of  his  folher 
being  a  Frenchman,  who  followed  this  same  countess  from  Paris  to 
Costilkm.  The  joint  impressions  his  tale,  and  the  dismal  aspect  of 
these  apartments,  made  on  my  fancy,  clung  to  it  even  in  sleep;  and 
all  night  long  did  I  wander  through  vaults  and  subterraneous  ways, 
following  our  own  lady,  again  in  the  spring  of  life,  end  a  solitaiy  pri- 
sooer  in  this  castle  in  Catalonia,  with  old  Andrea  for  her  goaler-  The 
Conde,  however,  at  length  released  us  from  durance ;  the  scene  sud- 
denly changed  to  Eleenalm,  and  all  was  joy,  fon^*"  Nomaa  did  not 
flnish  the  sentence. 

*'  It  was  a  very  natural  dream,'*  said  Flora. 
**  Some  people  have  a  wtmdrotis  knack  at  dreaming  sensible  dreams," 
aaid  Norman;  "  but  mine  are  nlways  so  perfectly  incongruous,  that  J 
am  rather  proud  of  this  one." 

**  And  so  you  may,  dear;  I  warrant  there  is  something  in  it,"  said 
Hugh.  **  I  wish  to  my  heart  we  wero  beside  Moome,  for  she  would 
not  be  Jong  reading  it,  I  warrant  me,  and  finding  good  in  it,  too." 

**  I  wish  we  WOK,"  replied  Norman,  smiling  soOly ;  and  I  will  try 
to  read  it  myaelf.  And  now.  Flora,  will  you  consent  to  rest  a  few 
days  in  Castilton,  to  give  my  dream  time  to  unfold  ?  I  long  to  return 
our  united  thanks  to  the  Conde,Sbr  ail  the  kindness  he  has  done  and 
intended  to  do  ua."  Fkna  expressed  perfect  willingness.  "I  am ee^ 
tain,'*  addoi  Nonnen,  *'  that  the  Conde  deCaatillon  is  an  exoellont 
man,  as  well  as  a  good  patrioL  One  may  ahnm  judge  of  a  man's 
character  finm  the  conlition  of  his  estato  aiuT  nia  tenants,  provided 
they  have  been  long  enough  under  his  rontvol  to  aasume  any  cfaarseteri' 
and  hb  are  admirable.  This  romantic  village,  perched  like  an  aagl&'s 
nest  in  the  bosoni  of  tha  locks,  ia  antiffely  of  hia  «reatiaQ.    Look, 
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Flora,  flt  ihe  pictnre  of  rural  oomibrt  which  is  ■pread  around  w. 
Those  rabstantiid  cottages,  and  trim  gardens,  look  more  like  the  best 
parts  of  Switzerland  than  the  mountains  of  Spain.  That  pretty  brown 
Angela,  gathering  mulberry  leaves  to  feed  her  silk-worms,  and  those 
neat  young  women  that  we  see,  by  their  father's  door,  weaving  lace, 
and  singing  in  concert,  do  not  diminish  the  interest  of  the  picture." 

"  Arcadian  figures  in  Arcadian  landscape,"  said  Flora. 

It  was  the  season  of  shearing  the  lambs ;  and  the  young  girls,  whom 
Norman  had  admired  as  the  chief  ornament  of  the  village,  were  seen 
to  join  the  shepherds  in  the  meadows  below.  The  stream  that  here 
leaped  from  cliff  to  clifi)  till  it  dashed  over  the  stupendous  rocks 
which  abruptly  rose,  and  walling  in  the  romantic  village,  divided  it 
fiom  the  plains,  fk>wed  through  the  meadows  with  a  placid  currenlr— 
its  pebbly  channel  gleaming  through  the  sparkling  wave,  like  the 
most  beautiful  Mosaic  work.  Sheep-ahearing  is  the  vintage  of  every 
pastoral  country,  the  season  of  hearuswelling  gratitude  ibr  those  giilts 
which  man  best  repays  when  he  receives  and  tastes  them  with  joy.  Flora 
had  last  seen  sheep«hearing  in  Glen-gillian ;  and  with  this  recollec- 
tion full  in  her  mind,  she  directed  the  morning  wi^k  down  the  irteeps 
towards  the  meadows,  which  were  still  spread  with  blooms,  and  bro- 
ken here  and  there  by  a  few  plum-trees  and  mulberries.  Contrasted  with 
the  dun,  though  luxuriant  pasturage,  sprung  the  jonquil  and  the  hya- 
cinth, the  amyriliis  and  aspodel,  the  wild  tulip  and  the  pansy  violet, 
**  wagging  their  sweet  heads ;"  while  the  sunny  rocks  that  bordered 
the  waterfall,  were  inlaid  with  vivid  mosses  of  every  vernal  and 
russet  hue,  and  fringed  with  blossoming  myrtle,  tamarisc,  and  olean- 
der, dripping  their  graceful  and  flexible  heads  into  the  wave  they 
half  concealed. 

"  Sit  down  here,  dear  Flora,  on  a  rustic  throne,  and  admire  the 
boontifulness  of  your  namesake  to  this  gay  region,  while  I  Uing  the 
good  Padre  cura  to  visit  you."  Norman  [daced  her  on  a  turfy  knoll, 
under  the  shade  of  a  lof^  chestnut-tree,  in  view  of  the  sheepnihear- 
ing,  and  pulled  a  handful  of  the  gaudy  flowen  that  sprung  around,  to 
amuse  the  child.  **  The  good  father  was  absent  last  night  at  the 
caverns,  on  the  duties  of  his  faith,"  continued  Norman.  *'  There  is 
eomething  wonderfully  venerable  in  Uie  character  of  a  parish  (Hriest, 
FionH-«ven  the  Catholic  priest,  who,  from  having  neither  wife  nor 
child,  save  his  flock,  may  sometimes  give  up  his  whole  heart  to  them." 

The  priest  was  something  of  a  physician.  He  ministered  to  the 
simple  ailments  of  the  viUagera ;  and  he  humbly  said  that  Heaven 
was  pleased  to  bless  his  endeavours.  He  now  looked  with  hopeless 
GtMnpaasion  on  the  fair  and  faded  form,  which,  amid  all  the  spring  <^ 
surrounding  nature,  seemed  alone  sensible  of  decay. 

Flora  was  especially  {leased  with  the  parish  priest,  who  talked 
^th  her  in  French,  while  Norman  was  climbing  flie  surrounding 
steeps,  or  conversing  with  the  peasants.  He  was  a  reverend  looking, 
thin  old  man,  who,  quite  absorbed  In  the  nuseries  of  his  coimtry,  oon- 
tinued  fervently,  day  and  night,  to  wield  the  onty  weapon  for  her 
defence  with  which  the  gospel  of  salvation  arms  the  minister  of  peace 

secret  jwayers  for  her  prosperity,  and  active  humanity  towards  her 
•uflering  children.  Over  a  countenance  strongly  expressed,  and  pe- 
culiarly Spanish  in  its  general  outline,  was  superinduced  an  individual 
character  and  expression  well  suited  to  these  holy  functions.  Flora 
said  it  was  such  a  face  as  a  skillful  painter  would  have  given  to  the 
beloved  disciple ;  purified  by  suffering,  calmed  by  holiness,  suUimed 
by  piety.  '*  It  confirms  all  that  you  have  said,"  said  she,  **  when  I  see 
that  the  Conde  has  given  such  a  fiither  to  his  people,  and  chosen  such 
a  friend  for  himself  I  was  so  weary  and  worn,  dear  Norman,  and 
rest  is  so  grateful,  and  his  consolations  are  so  refreshing  to  me,  that, 
in  the~  primitive  phrase  of  my  dear  fother,  and  of  his  fathers,  the 
heroes  of  Drumclog,  I  could  now  say,  "  There  is  a  drop  of  dew  for 
.every  pile  of  graas."  * 

They  were  invited  to  dine  in  the  parlour  of  the  convent.  The 
nuns  crowded  to  the  grate ;  the  younger  examined  the  dress  of  Flora, 
Ihe  elder  inquiring  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  and  all  earnestly  recom- 
mending themselves  to  (he  patroness  of  Spanish  maidens-^Holy  St. 
Barbara! 

Evening  came,  and  the  Guerrilla  chief  was  not  returned,  though, 
in  the  coarse  of  the  day,  a  party  escorting  some  French  prisoners 
arrived,  accompanied  by  a  few  Portuguese  soldiers  whom  the  Gueril- 
las had  rescued. 

From  this  party  Norman  learned  that  the  Conde  had  penetrated  ftr 
into  the  mountains,  with  the  hope,  as  was  whispered,  of  intercepting 
a  rich  booty  belcmging  to  the  usurper. 

Afier  Norman  had  bidden  Flora  adieu  for  the  night,  he  walked  some 
time  in  the  court  of  the  chateau  with  the  priest,  conversing  occasionally 
with  M.  Duval's  party,  through  the  grates  of  the  strong  room  in  which  they 
were  confined,  and  sometimes  dropping  a  good^iatured  expression  of 
pity  for  their  situation.  At  those  times  he  could  not  help  observ- 
ing something  peculiarly  invidious  in  the  scowling  and  side-long 
gbnce  of  one  Portuguese  soldier ;  and  wildly  vengefld  in  the  fiery 
scintillations  that  darted  from  the  deep^iet  eye  of  another;  especially 
when  the  boastful  captives  vaunted  dieir  achievements  in  Lisbon,  and 
ridiculed  some  of  the  popular  superstitions  of  Portugal.  The  phy- 
siognomy of  the  one  was  such  as  the  imagination  might  have  iduidowed 
out  for  him  *'  who  does  murder  for  a  meed."  It  might  have  assigned 
the  other  to  an  enthusiast  in  evil,  looking  for  his  higher  reward  from 
the  land  of  his  birth,  or  the  saint  o€hia  worship.  Such  men  might 
have  followed  the  banners  of  Pisarro  and  Cortes ; — the  one  fiom  the 
aordid  love  of  lucre — ^the  other  from  mistaken  zeal  for  God. 

*rhe  parish  priest,  who  seemed  at  this  time  to  be  upheld  by  die 


fervour  of  his  spirit,  again  set  out  fbr  the  taverns,  to  stntolh  the  way 
of  some  wounded  wretch  through  the  shadowy  valley;  and  Norman 
was  ushered  by  old  Andrea  into  his  'ghostly  chamber,  and  left  with 
the  garrulous  attendant  of  the  former  night 

**  Ah,  Senor,  I  hope  you  did  not  whisper  a  word  of  what  I  told 
you  to  old  Andrea;  not  that  I  cere,  Senor,  but  old  Andrea'  has  his 
way,  so  has  the  Conde  for  that  matter ;  but  a  vassal  must  not  speak  of 
his  lord,  Senor,  or  I  could  tell  strange  things. — My  father  was  a 
Frenchman,  Senor, — aye,  you  are  looking  at  the  picture.  In  tlus  very 
chamber,  Senor,"— -he  lowered  his  voice  and  looked  eagerly  rounds— 
**  Andrea's  father  was  not  always  so  rich — ^if  I  thought  my  word 
would  never  be  heard,  I  could  tell  strange  things."  Norman  per- 
ceived that  the  French  half  of  Soncho's  mental  constitution  was  itch- 
ing to  be  at  work ;  but,  instead  of  giving  it  any  encouragnnent,  he 
replied  by  quoting  a  Spanish  proverb  equivalent  to— "A  cloee  month 
catches  no  flies." — Sancho  was  hot  as  a  Biscayan,  though  talkative 
as  a  Gascon ;  and  in  huge  wrath  he  flung  on  mora  foggois,  swept  up 
the  hearth,  and  departed. 

It  was  long  since  Norman  had  enjoyed  the  quiet  and  security  of  a 
private  chamber.  He  secured  his  door  and  drew  to  his  own  fire«dsb 
A  fire  is  so  animating  in  a  large  gloomy  apartment,  especially  when 
the  wind  is  howling  a&rood,  and  the  rain  dashing  on  the  casenwnt, 
and  a  man  ia  solitary  and  far,  for  from  home ;  it  is  like  the  soul 
to  the  body.  Norman  stirred  his  fire — spread  Lady  Augusta's 
letter  before  him — the  picture  of  his  mother,  and  of  b^  he  called 
fether— and  that  small  copy  of  tlie  Pleasures  of  Hope  which  belonged 
to  Monimia.  He  arranged  all  these  insuruments  of  idle  enjoyment  in 
fifVy  difllerent  ways,  and  viewed  them  in  as  many  potitioos,  and  at  last 
lapsed  into  that  mood  when 

*'  Fancy,  ludicrous  and  wild. 
Soothes  with  a  waking  dream  of  houses,  towers. 
Trees,  churches,  and  strange  visages,  exi»eas*d 
In  the  red  cinders." 

Now  he  studied  the  head  of  a  Mameluke,  and,  by  a  slight  tranaitioii, 
it  became  that  of  Phelim  Bourke.  From  tliis  idling  he  was  recalled  by 
a  creeping  foot-fall  in  the  gallery  that  led  to  his  chomber.  He  hastily 
swept  up  his  treasures,  and  abruptly  throwing  open  the  door,  disco- 
vered the  deep-eyed  Portuguese  soldier,  who  started  at  the  sight. 

*'  Senor,  do  you  sleep  here  to-night  7"  said  he^bonding  forward,  and 
earnestly  scanning  the  shadowy  extremity  ot  the  apartment.  His 
whispera  ran  in  mumbling  echoes  olong  the  gallery.  He  appeared 
desiious  to  advance  into  the  chamber,  and  Norman,  from  a  motive  of 
curiosity,  gave  way  one  pace  to  favour  his  design,  while  he  replied, 
"And  if  I  dor 

"  Frenchmen  only  sleep  in  this  wing,  Senor."  ' 

**  What  have  I  to  fear  from  them— or  from  any  one  T  replied 
Norman. 

**  Nothing,  Senor." 

**  Then,  why  change  my  apartment  r* 

**  Senor,  I  must  not  tell" 

'*  I  am  not  to  be  influenced  by  reasons  that  cannot  be  told,"  replied 
Noiman,  somewhat  haughtily ;  and  he  waved  his  unbidden  guest  to 
leave  him,  which  the  soldier  immediately  did.  Having  again  secured 
his  door,  and  pored  for  some  time  over  this  mysterious  ntvning. 
Norman  went  to  bed,  and,  as  was  usual  for  the  last  five  weeks, 'with- 
out undressing. 

For  some  houn,  Norman  slept  quite  soundly.  But  he  fefl  into 
another  state;  a  load  was  on  his  breast,  every  moment  ils  weight 
became  more  deadly.  The  hag  that  rode  his  slumbers,  now  assumed 
the  form  of  Duval,  and  now  of  Sir  Archibald  Gordon ;  and  by  another 
transition,  became  the  Portuguese  soldier,  who  held  his  throat  with  a 
grasp  so  siifiE>cating  and  powerful,  that  Lis  whole  being  strained  to 
this  point  could  not  unlock  the  horrid  pressure.  life  and  death  hung 
on  a  little  minute.  By  a  mighty  effort  he  burst  the  spell,  and  wide 
awake,  perceived  flames  darting  through  the  floor  of  his  chamber,  now 
filled  with  thick  black  smoke,  while  wild  uproar  and  continued  shrieks 
ascended  from  the  imfwisoned  Frenchman  beneath.  Norman  knen 
that  Portuguese  incendiaries  had  committed  this  foul  act.  But  there 
was  no  time  for  thought,  or  rather  action  and  thought  were  now  ona. 
He  flew  through  the  gallery,  and,  bursting  open  the  door  of  a  doset 
in  which  the  Piper  slept,  groped  round,  and  catching  bim  in  his  anas, 
like  another  pious  Eneas,  bore  him  from  destniction.  At  the  foot  of  the 
grand  staircase  he  gave  the  Piper  an  unceremonious  rousing  shake,  and 
leA  him.  The  fire  had  not  yet  reached  this  stair,  but  on  every  hand 
was  heard  the  crackling  of  raflers,  the  falling  of  beams,  and  the  voices 
of  men  breaking  through  that  loud,  hissing  and  continuous  din  which 
attends  a  mighty  burning,  and  issues  firom  the  flames  like  the  terrible 
voice  of  the  destroying  fiend.  No  sounds  could  be  more  snblimely 
overpowering  than  Uiose  which  Norman  now  heard,  especially  when 
the  last  shriek  of  hunum  agony  ever  and  anon  yelled  from  the  midst 
of  the  flames.  He  flew  down  the  long  gallery,  and  up  the  few  steps 
that  led  to  the  prison-door  of  the  French  soldiers. 

**  Incendiary  fiend  i"  exclaimed  a  man  in  the  Spanish  toogiie,  who 
was  rushing  down  these  stairs,  and,  at  the  sune  moment,  Norman  felt 
a  sword  plunged  deep  into  his  side.  Men  and  lights  advancing,  danced 
before  bis  failing  eyes  in  an  indiscriminate  mikss  of  confuaion ;  and 
another  voice,  which  had  power  for  an  instant  to  arrest  his  flittios 
spirit,  cried  out  in  English, 

" Oh,  Sir,  Ob|  God !  you  have  muidered  your  own  son!" 
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Noiinan,  oorared  wtdi  his  own  blood,  Was  nnkinj^  on  the  ftain* 
when  he  was  upheld  by  some  tuifleen  ann.  He  raised  his  eyea  on 
young  Craig-gillian!  He  tamed  them,  now  heavy  with  deadly  languor, 
on  another  warrior  fi>rm  that  stitCened  with  pale  horror  as  it  gazed  on 
him.  A  fihn  came  over  his  tight,  but  he  still  heard  Monro  wildly 
eiclaiming,  **  Nonnan !  Oh  my  beat  fiiend  that  ever  I  had,  is  there  no 
help  f  Your  son !  your  son !  Conde  de  Castillon,  will  he  bleed  to 
death  V* 

The  soft  hand  of  Flora  was  supporting  Norman*s  head  when  he 
felt  ratuming  conscioasneas,  and  with  her  other  hand  she  poured  some 
liquid  into  his  mouth,  with  which  the  priest  supplied  her.  It  was 
day-light  Norman  did  not  attempt  to  speak,  but  as  the  dim  and  dis- 
torted images  of  the  past  became  more  distinct,  he  turned  his  eyes 
every  way  round  the  darkened  apartment  Hugh  was  kneeling  at 
•  the  bed's  foot,  his  &ce  wrapped  in  the  coverlet  and  Craig-gillian 
stood  there !  It  was  then  no  deception  of  failing  sense — ^it  was  warm 
flesh  and  blood  that  stifled  in  a  father's  bosom,  the  laughing  crow  of 
little  Hector,  when  he  first  perceived  the  opening  eye  of  his  favourite 
playmate,  and  leaped  and  struggled  to  reach  him.  A  sigh  that  almost 
amounted  to  a  groan,  was  heard  from  a  dark  and  remote  comer  of  the 
chamber,  and  as  Craig-gillian  slipped  on  tip>toe  across  the  floor  and 
withdrew  with  his  son,  Norman  perceived  ancMher  figure  turned  from 
him*  and  kneeling  in  the  attitude  of  earnest  and  silent  devotion.  Flora 
stooped  towards  him.  He  attempted  to  speak,  but  his  eye  again  bow- 
ed down  beneath  the  langour  that  crept  over  all  his  senses. 

"  And  why  should  I  live,  if  he  dies  7**  were  the  whispered  words 
diat  next  roused  the  attention  of  Norman.  ''Leave  me  in  peace, 
Craig-gillian!     Have  I  not  lived  long— end  far  too  long,  since  I  have 

seen  him,  the  kindest,  the  bravest,  the  gentlest,  fall  by  the  hand f 

Qh,  Craig-gillian,  my  poor  lady  I  Her  brother  murdered  by  her  hus- 
band !•— ^er  grandson  by  her  own  son !  Oh,  let  roe  die  in  peace, 
Craig-gillian!*'  Hugh  impatiently  waved  (^Craig-giUian,  who  was 
attempting  to  lead  him  from  this  chamber. 

A  &ther— the  son  of  the  lady !  but  even  this  was  not  Noiman's 
jvedominate  idea.  **  My  uncle  Hugh,  live  and  bless  me,"  said  he  in 
Gaelic.  That  low,  imperfect,  and  painful  voice  made  every  heart 
bound,  and  each  perron  sprung  to  the  bedside.  Conde  de  Castillon 
and  Hugh  rushed  forward  together.  Hugh's  blood  curdled  at  the 
touch  he  thought  murderous,  and  he  recoiled  with  a  look  of  horror 
and  aversion  so  marked,  that  the  miserable  father,  smiting  his  fbrehead, 
and  groaning  in  agony,  turned  away,  lest  he  should  meet  such  another 
withering  and  abhorrent  glance  from  his  own  son,  and  live. 

**  Father!  my  &ther!"  cried  Noramn,  in  extreme  agitation  {  and 
the  Conde,  touched  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  again  sprung  towards 
him,  and  clasped  the  fbm&  that  involuntarily  rose  to  meet  his  em- 
brace. 

**  My  son !  my  son,  forgive  me !"  exclaimed  he,  and  sunk  pale, 
speechless,  and  almost  lifeless,  on  the  wounded  bosom  of  his  son, 
whose  blood  again  burst  forth. 

Craig-gillian  led  the  unfortunate  fiither  away,  while  the  priest  at- 
tempted to  staunch  the  bleeding. 

During  the  long  night,  Hugh  was  still  kneeling  by  the  bed's  foot 
Flora  and  Craig-gilUan,  silent,  and  hand  in  hand,  wen  also  there ; 
and  Norman  could  hear  a  restless  and  agitated  step  in  the  anti-chank< 
ber,  now  pausing  at  his  door,  and  now  hurrying  away. 

By  the  next  morning,  surgeons  and  physicians  from  a  great  distance 
had  reached  Castillon.  They  were  presumed  to  have  skill  fitr  supe- 
rior to  a  simple  parish  priest ;  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  an  oracular  sentence 
was  immediately  passed  on  the  young  Englishman.  When  tbey  learn- 
ed, however,  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  Conde,  they  appeared  inclined 
to  restrict  the  libel  to  an  arbitrary  punishment,  and  to  compound  for 
death  by  perpetual  illneas. 

'  Next  night  Norman  could  perceive  that  the  priest  and  the  Conde 
were  hia  nurses,  and  that  Hugh  was  still  there.  During  the  greater 
part  of  that  night,  ihe  two  latter  conversed  together  in  English,  whis- 
pering now  about  the  lady,  and  now  about  the  birth,  and  the  various 
adventures  of  Norman,  over  whose  cheek  a  smile  sometimes  stole  at 
the  simple  art  with  which  the  Piper  tried  to  prepossess  tlie  father  in 
favour  of  the  son,  and  to  cxmciliote  his  regard  by  all  manner  of  incon- 
sistent praises  lavished  on  this  eighth  wcMider  of  the  world.  He  was 
glad,  however,  that  Hugh  had  forgiven  the  Conde,  and  lest  he  should 
disturb  their  whispers,  he  aflected  to  sleep. 

At  one  time,  during  the  night,  he  perceived  the  Conde  leaning  on 
the  bed-post,  gazing  stedfiistly  upon  himself.  This,  then,  was  his 
father — a  nobleman  of  the  first  class — of  great  virtues — the  son  of 
Lady  Augusta  Macalbin !  Her  features  were  there,  above  all,  her 
powerful  eye ;  yet  the  Conde  appeared  &r  older,  and  Norman  was 
reluctant  to  think  it  far  less  amiable  than  the  lady.  Stormy  passions, 
though  long  passed  away,  had  left  portentuous  traces  on  his  counte- 
nance; the  calmness  of  age  was  like  the  fettered  torrent  of  the  volca- 
no, fixed,  but  still  telling  how  high  the  destractive  tide  had  risen,  and 
how  furiously  it  had  rolled.  His  expression  of  countenance  had  been 
gathered  amid  the  intrigues  of  courts  and  the  excesses  of  camps ;  her'a 
in  the  mountains  of  Scotland. 

It  was  fortimate  for  Norman  that  extreme  debility  prevented  his 
I  mmd  from  pursuing  the  trains  of  thought  which  this  contrast  sug- 
I      gested. 

^  The  Conde  sat  down  by  the  bed-side,  holding  in  his  hand  the  {mc- 

^      tore  of  Geraldine  Fitzcoimal,  which  had  been  taken  fimm  the  bosom  of 
I     her  son.  | 

"Qh,  unhappy  GeraJdioa!"  said  he,  «<  was  it  for  the  hand  of  your  I 
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husband  to  steep  yooi  image  in  the  blood  of  your  only  sonf  'Great 
God  I  who  mysteriously  visitest  the  miquities  of  the  fothers  upon  the 
children,  teach  me,  while  I  tremble  at  thy  judgment,  to  bow  to  thy 
will.  The  same  spot,  holy  father,"^-end  he  turned  to  the  priest — 
**  the  same  spot  that  witnessed  the  cruelties  of  the  Countess  de  Val- 
mont,  is  mysteriously  chosen  for  the  catastrophe  of  that  night  when 
her  blood  rose  against  itself,  and  the  last  of  her  race  foil  by  the  hand 
of  hira  whom  her  ambition  first  depraved.  He,  holy  father,  who 
neglected  on  innocent,  and  injured,  and  widowed  mother,  lived  a  child- 
less fother,  and  finally  became  the  destroyer  of  his  own  son.  Great 
God!  thy  ways  are  wonderful — ^wonderful  in  judgment  among  the 
children  of  men." 

The  fluttering  breathing  of  Norman  convinced  the  priest  that  he 
heard  and  understood  the  import  of  those  vehement,  whispered 
exclamations,  and  he  prayed  the  Conde  to  withdraw  and  compose 
himself;  reminding  him  of  the  mercy  of  that  God,  whose  justice  he 
was  constrained  in  so  trying  a  manner  to  adore,  while  ho  trembled. 

To  Norman  and  his  friends  it  was  an  affecting  circumstance,  that 
the  picture  of  his  mother,  which  he  constantly  wore  concealed  in  his 
bosom,  should  have  protected  his  life  from  the  sword  of  his  other  pa- 
rent The  gold  rim  of  the  miniature,  broader  and  far  more  solid  than 
modern  fiishion  allows,  had  turned  aside  the  sword's  point  in  a  slant- 
ing direction,  and  it  touched  no  vital  part 

The  priest  had,  indeed,  said  this  from  the  first,  though  fover  and 
an  excessive  eflTusion  of  blood,  might,  he  feared,  produce  consequencea 
equally  fatal. 

Some  symptoms  of  fover  appeared  on  the  subsequent  day;  and  tha 
priest  insisted  that  the  Conde  should  no  more  enter  the  chamber  of 
his  son. 

When  a  week  of  this  kind  was  expired,  Norman  surrounded  by 
physicians,  still  lay  hovering  between  life  and  death;  the  weakneaa 
of  nature  lulling  thought  to  sleep,  as  often  as  it  brought  the  crowded 
images  of  the  last  few  days  before  poring,  yet  fatigued  attention. 

About  this  time  he  misscNl  Flora  from  his  bed-side,  and  seldom  per- 
ceived Craig-gillian  there.  It  was  into  the  attentive  ear  of  Hugh  that 
he  breathed  a  scarcely  audible  inquiry  after  that  dear  and  endearing 
creature,  who  had  sat  by  him  even  when  extreme  weakness  compell' 
ed  her  to  accept  the  assistance  of  otliers  in  reaching  his  chamber. 
Hugh  made  an  eager  signal,  and  ran  to  stunmon  Craig-gillian.  Flora 
was  also  confined  to  a  sick  couch.  Her  disease,  which  had  assumed 
so  many  alarming  characters,  was  found  to  be  what  phjrsiciana  call  a 
vomica.  It  had  now  reached  its  dreadful  crisis,  and  the  event  waa 
favourable.  AU  this  did  Craig-gillian  now  whisper  into  the  ear  oC 
Norman. 

"  It  was  lucky  in  one  way,  dear^t,"  said  Hugh,  "  that  you  werv 
half^kiUed  at  the  same  moment  Craig-gillian  came ;  for  though  the 
worthy  minister  took  all  care  in  the  telling  of  her,  she  would  have- 
died  on  the  spot,  or  gone  road  for  joy  at  any  rate — and  myself,  to  hear 
you  was  what  you  was,  though  I  always  knew  it — ^my  heart  warming 
to  jmu  the  first  moment  I  ever  saw  you,  lying  on  Moome's  knee  in 
Ronald's  house,  when  the  poor  lady,  whom  God  himself  led  to  Glen- 
albin,  that  our  clan  might  have  a  head  left — but  alas !  alas ! — ^how- 
ever, let  them  keep  the  lands,  we  have  the  men ;  and  did  we  live  in 
the  good  ould  times,  our  aoords  would  make  them  good  to  us  yet^-— But 
when,  dear,  think  you,  will  the  Conde  send  myself  home  to  let  our 
lady  know  ?  By  the  bones !  T  would  not  linger. — '  Macalbin's  come 
home!'  would  Moome  cry,  in  the  surprise.  'Ewan  Piper  Mach-piper, 
since  it  is  yourself,  you  are  welcome ;  and  God  send  us  good  news.'— ^ 
*  Macalbin  is  come  home !'  would  I  cry ;  and  Moome  would  be  in  a 
high  passion  thinking  I  took  it  upon  myself  to  joke  with  her, — ^*Hugh 
Piper,'  would  she  say,  *ill  does  it  become  your  father's  son  to  compare 
himself  to  his  master.  To  the  Anes  be  it  told,  that  I  lived  to  see  the 
day  when  your  graceless  face  durst  laugh  at  what  makes  all  my  sor- 
rows'— and  then  she  would  take  up  her  apron  to  wipe  her  eyes,  and 
my  own  heart  conld  never  stand  that ;  I  would  tell  the  whole  truth, 
and  she  would  kxA  so  comical — '  Hugh,  dearest  Och  God  bless  you, 
and  forgive  myself  for  scolding  an  honest  man's  child,' — continued' 
the  delighted  Piper,  mimicking  the  manner  of  Moome :  '  then  would' 
I  say  a  little  slily,  you  see  you  may  be  too  ready  to  take  me  up  so  hot 
when  I  say,  <  MacaUdjCs  come  home.* 

**  *  Macalbin's  come  home  !*  would  she  again  shout :  *  Och  blessed 
sound!'— and  she  would  soon  tell  all  about  the  last  creagh  MacalbiUr 
your  own  great-grandfather  made,  down  by  Rannoch  and  that  way  ; 
and  all  about  the  day  of  the  Ptua  of  Stones,  as  you  have  thousands  op 
times  heard  her."— 

"  And  therefore  need  not  trouble  you  again,"  interrupted  Graig- 
gillian. 

**  Trouble!"  exclaimed  Hugh,  "  God  bless  you !  that  is  no  trouble 
to  myself     I  would  rather  speak  of  it  than  any  thing  else  in  all  the- 
whole  world.    There  was  Sir  Norman,  returning  with  a  drove ;  three- 
score head  before  him,  and  all  his/o2Zoiofn^  behind — the  stoutest  and- 
bravest  men  than  ever  left  the  West    Then  would  the  glen  ring 
again  with  Macalbin's  pibroch,  and  the  women  and  children  ran  out 
to  give  the  welcome,  and  follow  on  t^the  casde ; — taints  clanking— 
claymores  glancing— pipes  playing — cattle  lowing — men  shoutings— 
and  four-and-twenty^ards  of  the  ClanrAlbin  tartan  waving  from  the 
broad  sboulderB  of  every  pr«ay  man.    Then  would  the  watchman 
give  the  signal,  and  all  the  ladies  run  to  the  bartixan  to  count  the  cows, 
while  we  all  drive  in  to  the  hall ; — and  then  what  a  joyous  welcome 
from  the  ould  bard  Maodairseach !  *  Welcome  to  Dunalbin,  brave 
chief!  weloome  to  the  chief  that  is  Clowned  with  victory  l—FJil  the 
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cap  to  him,  whose  bounteous  hand  is  filled  with  the  spoils  of  the 
strangers  ; — fill  to  the  first  of  the  race  of  Albin  of  the  spoils,  whose 
fUIl  hand  runneth  over.' — So  we  would  all  dance  and  sing  together, 
and  weep  for  joy,  and  laugh  for  gladness;  and  tell  all  the  tales  of  our 
own  clan  ;  and  how  no  other  clan  was  half  so  brave  or  so  ancient. 
All  the  women  and  maidens  would  be  there,  and  there  would  be  no 
want  of  ale  or  usquebaugh ;  and  plenty  of  cattle,  hung  by  the  heeb,  to 
feast  our  own  people.  We  were  not  always  the  fools  to  send  our  cat- 
tle to  the  Lowlands,  and  starve  at  home ; — no,  we  rather  lifted  i — but 
I  warrant  they  provoked  us  to  it.  So,  after  being  all  jovial  for  weeks 
together,  and  the  cattle  well  through,  the  chief  would  dismiss  every 
one,  except  the  lads  of  the  belt,  with  a  good  share  to  his  ^^ife ;  and 
having  stuck  their  claymores  in  the  roof,  the  foUcwers  would  &U  to 
work,  and  hunt,  or  fish,  or  herd — for  war  was  but  their  pastime,  1 
may  say,  and  the  blessed  sun  himself  never  rose  on  a  happier  people 
or  braver  times.  To  be  sure,"  added  Hugh,  in  a  lower  tone,  "  the 
parliament  had  made  no  laws  about  claymores  and  philabegs  at  that 
time  'i — there  was  neither  turnpikes  nor  guagers.  Moome  herself  was 
but  a  young  maid  then.'* 

"  Pr'ythee,  sweet  wag,"  said  Craig-gillian,  smiling,  *'  shall  ther«  be 

a  gallows  standing  in  Glen-Albin  when  thou  art  chief;  and  resolution 

thus  fobbed  as  it  is  with  the  rusty  curb  of  old  Father  Antick  the  law  ?" 

Norman  smiled,  and  Craig-gilUan  let  the  curtain  fall,  as  the  only 

means  of  arresting  Hugh's  eloquence. 

The  high  interests  entrusted  to  the  Conde  de  Casiillon,  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  times,  compelled  him  to  tear  himself  from  the  couch 
of  his  son,  even  before  the  cautious  physicians  hod  declared  the  pro- 
bability of  his  ultimate  recovery.  Daily,  and  sometimes  hourly  bulle- 
tins of  health  were,  however,  despatched  ailer  him  in  all  dirMUiona 
bv  the  priest ;  oitd  he  had  at  last  the  double  felicity  of  learning  that 
his  son  was  likely  to  live,  and  thai  his  own  soul  was  iree  from  the 
taint  of  blood.  On  the  night  when  he  arrived  at  Castillon  with 
Craig-gilUan,  and  from  a  distance  discovered  his  castle  in  fiaroea,  he 
had  indeed  imagined,  that,  in  plunging  his  sword  into  the  bosom  of 
his  son  on  the  stairs  of  the  prison,  he  was  doing  an  act  of  needful  ju»- 
tice  in  ridding  the  earth  of  another  of  those  incendiary  ruflians  whom 
he  had  seen  goading  llieir  victims  beck  into  the  flames  from  which  be 
had  delivered  them  : — but  what  mind  of  sensibility  can  ever  hope  lot 
returning  peace,  when  it  reflects  that,  though  the  motive  was  pure, 
the  conduct  was  rash,  and  /he  deed  iatal  ? 

Be  it  recorded,  to  the  honour  of  those  imprisoned  soldiers,  that  not 
one  of  them  attempted  to  escape  from  himi  whose  generosity  had  re- 
lieved them  in  this  extremity.  They  assisted  in  subduing  the  flames, 
repaired  to  the  chapel  of  the  chateau  at  the  bidding  of  the  Coode, 
and  quietly  remained  till  their  prison  was  refitted. 

"  Shall  I  begin  at  the  very  beginning  ?"  said  Craig-gillian,  sitting 
with  his  little  son  on  his  knee,  and  looking  from  Flora  to  l^orman, 
who,  pale  as  two  statues,  reclined  on  opposite  couches  in  the  chamber 
into  which  Flora  had  been  carried  on  her  first  visit  to  her  friend. 

"  Yes,  from  the  very  beginulng,"  said  Norman,  though  be  had  little 
to  learn  that  was  new; — ibr  the  whispers  of  the  Piper,  the  unooO' 
nected  observations  of  Craig-gillian,  and  his  own  shrewed  guesses, 
had  made  him  acquainted  with  many  of  the  porticulars  that  Craig- 
gillian  now  sketched. 

He  said  that  the  report  of  the  wounded  men  around  him  on  the 
field  of  Corunno,  was  perfectly  correct.  He  had  been  carried  off  by 
a  small  party  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  that  had  made  a  dash  forward 
on  this  poinL  Darkness  came  on,  and  some  of  these  men,  having  lani 
every  thing  iVora  off  his  faded  uniform  that  gave  it  value,  and  riAtd 
his  pockets,  threw  him  into  a  ditch  two  miles  from  the  spot  whwe  he 
had  been  left  The  nipping  frost  wind  made  his  wound  smart  ex- 
ceedingly, and  pain  restored  sensibili^. 

"I  shall  never  forget  how  I  then  £e>U,"  said  he:  *< I  was  devoured 
by  a  raging  thirst ;  my  parched  tongue  rattled  in  my  mou;di  when  I 
attempted  to  make  myself  heard.  Can  you  believe  it,  Macalbin  ?  I 
could  have  wept  like  infancy,  when  1  heard  foomutpt  near  me,  and 
ibund  that  I  could  not  articulate." — ^Flova  wept  it  now^-<^*  I  was  like 
some  poor  wretch  left  on  a  desert  island,  that  sees  the  ship  last  disap- 
pearing, in  which  hope,  and  life,  and  i^l  that  ia.  precious,  are  em- 
barked.** 

Instead  of  seeking  safety  on  boaid  the  Eogliah  traaqiortB,  Craig- 
gillian's  Highland  servant  had  fomed  the  singulaf  lesolutioR  of  be- 
coming a  second  "  wandering  Jew,"  and  of  never  retuoiing  to  Gleiw 
gilUan  without  his  master.  Acctndingly,  he  retuned  to  the  scene  ef 
action,  and  wandered  about  all  night  As  if  by  miracle,  Cmig-gilliaD 
outlived  that  hdrrible  night,  and  he  inputed  his  preservatioikto  a  cor- 
dial more  exquisite  than  ever  luxury  furnished  to  the  voluptuavy — 
the  snow  flakes  that  he  caught  on  his  parched  tongue  as  they  fell 
around  him.  Among  the  things  rifled  fiiom  his  pockets,  was  a  letter 
written  in  behalf  of  his  wife,  to  a  gentleman  of  Astorga.  The  die- 
gp)on  who  bad  ^en  it,  deemed  it  of  sufiVcient  consequence  to  be  given 
to  on  officer  vSiio  understood  English.  This  Insh  officer  had  that 
same  morning  seen  the  Highland  servant  approach  the  French  senti- 
nels with  an  old  pocket  handkerchief  tied  U>  a  stick  as  a  flag  of  truce, 
inquiring  for  his  master  with  every  symptom  of  hearb>feU  anguirfi ; 
and  he  had  saved  him  from  being  made  prisoner. 

With  tike  humane  design  of  preserving  Colonel  Monio  fkm  the 

^  indJscriminBte  sepulture  which  follows  a  battle,  this  Iridi  officer  sought 

hin  out    A  isAUt  spark  of  animation  still  lingered  in  the  body,  which 

PheUm  Bourke^  and  two  of  his  renegado  conntiymen,  assisted  Heotor 

ia  bewing  u»  Cttronm,  which  waa  now  evaoaaied  bf  the  Bntisb. 


Another  caunirymam  wm  procuied  to  diesi  Aw  ivoonde  of  Cokad 
Monro — and  he  breathed-~he  lived— he  rajudly  recovered,  dunig 
the  three  days  that  these  Irishmen  ooncealed  bin  in  their  quarten. 

Till  Bourke  was  compelled  to  leave  Corunna  he  refrained  frasB 
discovering  his  country  or  his  name,  lest  the  delicate  honour  of  m 
British  oflScor  might  shrink  from  the  suqucious  kindness  of  a  bmlor  ; 
but  then  he  could  no  longer  forbear  to  ask  an  explanation  of  the  mya- 
terious  words  of  Macalbin ;  and  Craig-gillian  learned  that  Normaa 
was  the  son  of  the  Conde  de  Castillon. 

He  was  immediately  visited  by  Colonel  Fifceoonnal,  the  exiled  lath» 
of  the  sweet  little  girl  he  had  seen  with  Monimia  in  Ireland.  Fit** 
oonnal  confirmed  all  that  he  had  heard,  and  heard  all  that  he  had  to 
tell  of  Norman  Macalbin,  an  orphan  boy  reared  in  a  HigUand  glei^ 
and  yet  the  undoubted  o&piing  of  Gerakhne  Fitzoonnal  and  the  Coodo 
de  Castillon. 

The  unhappy  Filaoonnal,  who^  Hke  Craig-gillian,  had  been  tain 
from  a  wife  and  child  ;  a  wife  that  pined  for  him,  and  died  becaase 
she  saw  him  no  more,  oooM  well  understand  the  dieirefis  ef  Cehmd 
Monro  I  and  he  at  once  agreed  to  keep  the  secret  o€  faia  real  sitot- 
tion,  and  even  to  aid  his  fixed  potpose  of  retnming  lo  Asiorga.  Bat 
long  before  Craig-gillian  waa  in  a  oooditian  to  travel,  this  poor  ssiK 
whose  idol  was  a  real  or  an  laM^inary  national  independenee,  had 
flung  down  his  arms  in  disgust  before  the  walla  of  Seragoaaa,  and  r^ 
turned  to  France  with  the  intention  of  retiring  to  Anerica. 

As  the  Ijish  servant  of  Fitaconn^,  whom  he  had  left  sick  at  Oh 
ranna,  Craig'gillian  traveised  a  great  part  oT  Spain,  til)  at  San^goan 
he  heard  of  the  captivity  of  his  wife  and  his  firicmd,  and  that  they 
were  already  on  their  way  to  France.    Craig-gillian  had  now  b«t  one 
hope,  the  Guerilla  corps  forming  in  Catalonia  under  theConde  de  Cssid 
Ion.  All  communication  betwixt  thisobnoxioiis  nobleman  and  hia  hrather- 
in4aw  Fitzoonnal,  had  been  jealoosly  watched  for  the  laat  six  monihs; 
and  the  Conde,  when  Colonel  Monro  joined  him,  was  still  a  stranger 
to  the  existence  of  his  son.     Some  of  those  bold  spirits  whe  followed 
Nonnan  through  Biscay  and  Navarre,  had  now,  howerer,  joined  the 
mountain-chief;  and  so  much  was  he  interested  by  their  aeeonnc  ef 
the  young  Englishman,  and  the  pwrpose  of  his  daring  joomey,  that 
when  infonned  by  some  of  his  spies  of  the  departvrs  of  DuvaVs  party 
for  France,  he  sent  what  succours  were  in  his  power,  regretting  that 
more  important  oonoems  forbade  him  to  attempt  the  release  oi  die 
captives.     But  when  he  first  learned  that  this  yoaog  adventurer  was 
the  son  of  Geraldine  Fiticonnal— 4he  pupil  of  that  widowed  and  de- 
solate mother,  whom,  in  the  hey-day  of  hlood  and  ambition,  be  had 
neglected,  and  now  imagined  beyond  the  reach  of  filial  atonement, 
what  were  his  tnaraltuoas  feelings !    In  every  direction  his  roraig 
parties  creased  and  intercepted  the  great  routes  leading  to  France 
through  Catalonia ;  but  both  Craig-gillian  and  himself  feared  that  it 
was  too  late,  though  they  never  slackened  in  the  pursuit. 

No  young  Seotsman  is  sent  abroad  into  the  world  widioat  one  «»• 
erring  guide  of  his  way.  Ilis  Bible  is  genenlly  the  parting  gift  of 
some  dear  and  revered  fHend— venerated  for  the  important  maifen  it 
contains,  even  while  the  ardour  of  ambitions  pursaits  XvSs  befts 
thoughts  but  too  much  to  rest,  and  cherished  at  all  times  akng  widi 
the  purest  and  happiest  recollections  that  accompany  the  advenmioDf 
wanderer  from  the  mountains  of  Scotland.  Norman's  sm^  BiUe 
was  the  death-bed  gift  of  Buchanan,  who,  to  disjday  at  once  his  laming 
and  his  fhendship^  had  written  on  a  blank  leaf,  in  the  lapidary  style, 
and  in  the  Latin  language,  the  name  of  his  pupil — ^his  age-^tfae  pbco 
of  his  abode  and  some  complimentary  senteaces.  The  loss  of  thiv 
liMle  memorial  at  a  neato  in  the  Pyrenees,  ihe  day  before  the  priMoeiff 
reached  the  great  Pass,  caused  Norman  nrach  regret  at  the  time, 
though  it  fortunately  aflbrded  his  father  another  cine  to  his  discoveiy.  as 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Conde  and  Craig-gillian  on  fhe  same  d^ 
thai  he  effected  his  Ubemtion. 

The  sel^reproaefaes  which  remoTSe  wrung'  from  die  Oonde,  laihef 
dMn  any  regular  narmtiYe,  acquainted  If  orman  wvh  sU  else  that  he 
longed  to  know,  and  feared  to  inquire.    The  Conde  had  grown  up 
under  the  eye  of  tiiM  ambitious  woman,  who,  fin^g  she  cooM  wX 
dissolve  the  marriage  of  her  wm  with  Augusta  Macalbin,  secTtdy 
adopted  the  finit  of  those  iB-starred  espousals.    The  Chevalier  de 
Vahnont  died,  as  his  mother  had  represented,  fn  dmr  remote  hostile 
to  which  the  prostimtion  of  power  had  consigned  Mm  ;  and  bis  wiie 
disappeared  so  mysteriously  from  the  chateau  de  CastUlofn,  that,  in  die 
traditioneof  the  place,  it  was  stiH  said,  she  had  been  carried  off  fay  soom 
uahaBowed  means.  The  countess  knew  better.  When  her  grandson  at- 
tained the  age  of  fifteen,  she  acquainted  him  with  his  birth,  and  those  fii- 
mily  honours  and  riches  that  might  become  his, on  the  simple  conditionof 
renouncing  forever  a  mother  who  believed  him  dead,  whoae  aliisnco 
had  disgraced  their  frmily  and  blasted  the  best  hopes  of  his  fttfaer. 
The  young  man  hesitated.    Without  the  Countess  he  could  never 
establish  his  legitimacy — hie  mother  believed  him  dead^^ — she  had, 
therefore,  nothing  new  to  suffer—en  adventuress  who  disgraced  the 
iBustriouB  fomily  with  which  intrigue  had  connected  her ;  the  voice 
of  nature  against  this  snrmise  ;  but  the  young  Cavalier  do  Vahnont, 
proud  of  the  name  he  was  bom  to  inherit,  and  eager  to  establish  a 
chum  to  distinction,  resting  on  a  surer  foundation  than  the  fiiTour  of 
the  Coiintess,'con8oled  himself  with  die  reflection,  that  to  his  mother 
he  was  already  dead ;  that  his  prosperity  must,  indeed,  be  her  chief 
deoiie ;  and  he  accordingly  took  die  sacrilegious  oath  prescribed  to 
him  by  the  remoiseleas  woman,  who  had  injured  her  victim  too  deeply 
ever  to  cease  piusuing  her  with  rancorous  hostility. 
M  the  piO|wr  age»  or  asawwhal  beyond  it,  yomg  1H  TalmaiU 


clan.albin; 
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tend  the  service,  and  the  oountev,  like  other  Pkrma  Udie%  fiDm  a 
woman  of  intrigue  and  fafihion.  and  a  hd-e^rii,  becaooie  devout ;  and 
having  taken  a  theatrical  farewell  of  the  world,  that  is,  of  the  higher 
circles  in  Paris,  retired  to  a  convent  which  she  had  ibuqded  in  Cas- 
tillon  iot  twelve  nuns. 

The  countess  was  but  half  a  French  woman ;  again  in  Spain,  her 
character  became  Spanish ;  and,  torn  by  the  consciooaness  of  con- 
cealed guilt,  the  last  years  of  her  liie  were  spent  in  the  edifying 
practice  of  flagellating  herself  with  a  hair  scoui^  before  a  picture 
of  her  son.  Had  the  crime  of  blood  not  been  darkly  hinted  at,  the 
simple  sisterhood,  and  the  good  inhalatants  of  Castillon,  would  haye 
been  highly  edified  by  these  pioiis  exercises ;  but  who  can  avoid 
shuddering  at  the  murderess.  The  countess  lived  to  a  g^at  age,  in 
her  life  and  in  her  death  exhibiting  that  inexplicable  mixture  of 
grandeur  and  debasement  of  spirit,  heaven-defying  pride,  and  at^ject 
superstition,  which  is  the  peculiar  growth  of  lagotled  countries. 
At  her  death  her  grandson  succeeded  to  her  fortunes  in  Spain  {  and, 
shortly  afterwards,  tlie  reigniog  monarch  leviviad  the  title  of  his  Spa- 
nish ancestors  and  conferred  it  upon  him. 

The  young  Conde  was  at  this  time  basking  in  the  brightest  sunshine  of 
prosperity;  high  in  favour  at  the  gay,  refined,  and  profligate  .court,  in 
the  precincts  of  which  he  had  hitherto  lived,  as  well  as  at  the  equally 
pio%ate,  though  dull,  sullen  and  obsequious  state  prison  to  which  his 
allegiance  had  ktely  been  transferred.  Under  the  polished  exterior 
of  a  French  oourder,  and  the  gallant  vivacity  of  a  Flinch  soUier,  the 
Conde  concealed  the  vehement  passions  and  overweening  pride  of  a 
Castillian  grandee ;  an  ambition  as  daring  as  hers  who  had  Armed  his 
mind,  and  hardly  less  dark.  Occupied,  even  at  this  eariy  age,  by 
prcxjects  wide  as  his  vast  capacities,  the  Conde  atiU  lofgot  a  widowed 
mother,  abandoned  to  solitude,  if  not  to  penury. 

Madrid  proved  to  him  but  a  dismal  SQioum ;  he  had  too  much  ta- 
lent, taste,  and  activity,  for  his  compatriots ;  he  had,  by  some  canturiea, 
taken  the  start  of  them,  and  they  could  not  fbi^ve  it.  He  was  too 
proud  to  follow,  and  far  too  impetuous  to  le«d  {  and  scai«ely  had  he 
attained  the  dizzying  summits  of  political  gieatneas,  when  Ihe  intrigues 
of  the  reigning  favourite  precipitated  him  into  the  gulf  of  oblivion. 
No  man  is  so  utterly  neglected  as  a  discarded  minister.  While  time 
and  chance  gradually  throw  a  veil  over  other  penKms,  studied  morti- 
ficatioQs  and  insults  at  once  bury  the  &llen  great  "ffft"  under  the  rub- 
bish which  caused  his  overthrow. 

The  important  years  which  lead  a  man  fiipm  twenty^  to  thirty, 
had  been  spent  at  the  court  of  Madrid — the  next  ten  years  in  a 
kind  of  honourable  exile  at  Castilloou  Aod  ho»  the  spiiog  of  bis 
early  exhausted  mind  revived,  and  he  began  to  yearn  after  ■nmA»lyt>^ 
to  love  worthy  of  being  k>ved ;  something  to  think  about  capable  of  exei^ 
cising  a  rational  mind  ,*  something  to  desire,  which  was  abie  to  awaken 
a  manly  ambition.  When  ten  yean  of  ^itaiy  .expiation  had  atoned 
for  his  oflfences,  the  Conde  incognUo  visited  lisbon.  When  in  ^^ 
city,  ac;cident  led  him  to  shield  the  life  of  Roderick  Fitzconnal,  not 
the  fother,  but  the  brother  of  Geraldine,  from  the  dagger  of  an  aKW- 
sin.  Fitzconnal  was  on  his  way  home  from  America,  in  bad  health, 
'when  this  attempt  was  made  on  his  life.  In  a  few  monlhs  Garaldine 
Fitzconnal,  in  all  the  power  of  loveliness,  and  adorned  with  all  the 
graces  of  youth  and  innocence,  came  to  lisban  to  attend  her  aick 
brother. 

Youth,  beauty,  talent,  were  mere  drugs  to  the  nted  volupCuary^ 
he  had  tasted  of  them  all,  and  exhausted  their  delights ;  and  he  now 
thought  that  if  any  thing  feminine  couM  have  stimulated  his  palled 
senses  jmd  imagination,  it  must  be  something  that  touched  the  brink 
of  all  lie  hated ;  something  that  gave  him  the  ran  delight  of  stnog 
sensation,  in  perceiving  into  what  a  fiend  woman  may  be  tnuiirfbnned. 
The  bowl  and  the  dagger  of  Spanish  jealousy,  therefore,  for  a  Uttle 
while,  suppknted  the  graces  of  French  coquetry  in  the  fiivour  of  the 
Conde.  But.  unhappily,  this  soon  wore  off;  the  moat  frivolous  comedy 
was  m  real  life  far  more  tolerable  than  the  tragedy  of  Tom  Thumb  the 
Great,  if  perpetually  repeated.  The  Conde  returned  to  his  original 
foith  J  French  women  were  the  most  cultivated,  the  most  chainvng. 
and  almost  the  most  beautiful  of  her  sex;  and  Fiencfa  women  de- 
lighted not  him.  It  was  in  vain,  therefore,  that  the  mind-illuminated 
face  of  Geraldine,  and  her  foultless  form,  exhibited  the  high-¥mraght 
perfection  of  animated  beauty ;  the  Conde  wonkl  examine  the  one 
with  the  cool  eye  of  a  painter,  and  pranooncean  the  other  with  the 
accuracy  of  a  statuary. 

Senor  VaUwquez— for  such  was  the  asumed  name  of  the  Ooode— 
a  brave  soMjer,  the  pre^rver  of  her  brother,  handsome,  weU  informed, 
and  gallant,  joimng  the  dignity  of  a  Spaniard  to  the  mte  of  a  French- 
man,  ww  an  object  of  very  different  interest  to  the  yoaihfnl  Geml- 
dine.  She  soon  became  a  study  to  him.  Won  thfloe  afiedianate 
artless,  and  playful,  though  guarded  mannan,  the  imlt  of  exquiaito 
art,  or  more  exquisite  nature  ?  Could  the  mora  ofaaneter  of  hSr  aex, 
guided  by  natural  talent,  teach  this  little  giiJ,  educated  in  the  wildi 
of  Irel^,  a  intern  of  manners  as  winnmg  aod  ingatiating,  and  in- 
fimtefy  more  flexible  and  varied,  than  i£  arttfiSS^mcS  rf  tS 
highest  Parisian  fen»le  circles,  trained  from  one  gwiaraiL  to  another, 
m  all  the.  wiles  of  fiwcinalion— every  daughter  reoeiviiig  the  acca. 
mulated  arts  afong  with  the  increased  jewels  of  her  mother,  and  in 
her  turn  tmosmittmg  them  to  her  daughter,  together  with  her  own 
acquisjuans  ?    The  Conde  could  not  quite  ksolve  the  ,«hUm  ^ 

J^^ITI?  ^^""^  he  had  been  «,  kmg  aflhcted.*^lt  would,  how. 
ever.  Have  been  unpiety  agamst  natura  to  doubt  the  atj.^^^  ^f  that 


aHpflhment,  atnog,  tender,  and  delicate,  which  every  look  and  motian 
of  Geraldine  displayed  for  her  brother,  and  the  absent  members  of 
her  fomily — ^particularly  for  her  sister  Bourke.  The  Conde  had  now 
attained  his  fortieth  year ;  and  he,  could  not  say  that  he  had  ever 
known  the  happiness  of  being  loved  for  himself  alone,  nor  evei^  the 
delight  of  being  deceived  into  so  charming  a  belief. 

In  the  lack  of  all  that  the  heart  clings  to,  he  had  been  conscious  of 
dislike  to  the  vulgar  wife  of  old  Andrea,  because  she  had  withdrawn 
from  him  some  portion  of  that  animal  fondness  which  attached  the  old 
man  to  the  boy  he  had  attended.  The  family  leagues  with  which  the 
Conde  was  Ismiliar,  were  rather  coalitions  for  spoliation  and  mutual 
aggrandizement,  than  that  beautiful  combination  of  affections,  and  ties, 
and  habits,  and  duties,  which  mitigate  the  real  ills  of  life,  exalt  its 
enjoyments,  and  purify  its  pleasures,  and  almost  create  the  felicity  they 
bestow.  It  was  in  the  humble  lodging  of  Fitzconnal  that  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth  opened  to  the  view  of  the  Conde.  He  was 
too  proud,  and  withal  too  distrustful  of  human'iiature,  to  become  the 
dupe  of  his  own  vanity ;  yet  he  perceived,  that  in  the  inmost  bosom  of 
Geraldine,  there  beat  another  heart,  more  impassioned,  more  glowing, 
more  devoted,  than  that  which  prompted  her  sisterly  kindness,  ready 
to  leap  from  its  heaving  prison  as  oflen  as  he  ventured  to  approach 
itB  sanctuary  with  the  language  of  wooing  invitation.  Chance  reveal- 
ed at  the  same  instant  to  Geraldine  and  the  Conde,  the  genuine  feed- 
ings of  their  hearts ;  he  was  beloved  for  himself,  and  felt  like  one  bom 
again  iipm  the  dead.  Pleasure,  fome,  ambition,  faded  away ;  and  not 
for  the  fruition  of  all  they  had  ever  promised  to  his  young  and  aspiring 
mind,  would  he  have  exchanged  the  first-fruits  of  the  innocent  heart 
that  he  had  imwittingly  taught  to  throb  with  passion  for  himseU» 
while  he  still  seemed  an  obscure  and  impoverished  individual. 

The  mind  of  De  Castillon  was  now  effoctually  roused  from  the 
torpor  succeeding  early  eofaaustion ;  and  when  the  first  ardours  <^the 
passion  to  wbioh  he  gave  himself  up  with  all  his  heart  and  aoul  were 
spent,  ambition  again  took  its  turn.  A  few  montlis  had  flitted  away 
in  a  rapturous  dream,  «re  the  Conde  began  to  reflect,  that  he  had 
ownmitted  the  y&ry  same  error  for  which  he  often  in  idea  condemn- 
ed his  own  fother — connected  himself  with  an  obscure  foreign  family, 
unable  to  proBK>te  his  designs,  or  extend  his  alliances  and  his  influence; 

While  the  smile  of  Geraldine  was  still  chasing  away  the  cloud  that 
gathered  on  the  forehead  of  her  husband,  accident  led  him  to  renew 
an  interrupted  acquaintance  with  a  French  gentleman  residing  at  the 
court  of  Lisbon,  who  soon  drew  him  into  a  political  intrigue  that  again 
excited  the  displeasure  of  the  Spanish  government.  An  order  wa* 
obtained  for  lus  arrest;  but  Fitzconnel  found  means  to  convey  him  oo 
board  of  an  English  vessel  just  leaving  the  Tagus.  His  wife  followed 
soon  aAerwards— but  they  met  no  more !  And  the  loa  of  all  that  he 
had  ever  loved,  finally  corrected  his  ambitioiw  mind,  and  showed  him 
the  emptiness  of  that  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit  which  he  had  hither* 
to  laboured  to  treasure  up.  For  some  years  afler  this  misfortune  he 
travelled,  and  afterwards  retired  to  Castillon,  and  giving  himself  op 
to  agricultural  and  literary  pursuits,  spent  a  life  of  usefulness  and  quia^ 
The  Conde  had  not  been  at  court  fbr  fourteen  years,  when  the  in- 
terests of  his  country  dragged  him  from  retirement ;  and  the  events 
which  preceded  the  war  prevented  hie  rettun.  By  those  among  the 
nobility  who  purchaaed  hoUow  seciurity  by  the  most  al^ect  submiipon 
to  the  usurper,  the  Conde  had  long  been  styled  a  dangerous  man»  a 
Fmukifud  Spaniard,  who  neiflier  feared  king  nor  devil.  He  had  ever 
smiled  with  contempt  at  these  cliarges,  and  pitied  the  delusions  which 
gave  them  currency.  His  evil  fome,  however,  for  a  short  time  limited 
the  sphere  of  his  exertions.  He  returned  to  his  own  province,  wham 
he  was  known  and  loved ;  and  in  the  midst  of  his  prosperous  tenantry, 
by  a  stdemn  act  of  selfHledioation,  devoted  life,  talents,  and  fortune,  to 
his  country,  vowing- never  to  lay  down  his  sword  while  the  winds  of 
his  paternal  hiUs  fanned  the  bannera  of  an  invader.  His  plate  was 
melted  down— -his  family  jeweb  were  sent  to  London — and  an  act  of 
the  provincial  junta  permitted  him  to  alienate  his  estates,  andsell  ihem 
out  in  any  way  he  chose.  **  Let  it  be  recorded  on  my  tomb>"  said  h#y 
in  answer  to  the  remonstrance  of  a  friend,  **  that  I  lost  the  inheritance 
of  my  ancestors,  and  conquered  for  their  last  descendant  the  grave  of 
a  firee  man." 

His  little  army  amoimted  to  eight  hundred  men.F— It  had  been  equip- 
ped, and  was  to  be  •vrpponteA  by  the  slender  sums  arising  in  this  codp 
Yuked  period  from  the  sale  of  bis  lands 

If  he  now  repented  his  precipitanoe,  he  never  once  said  ao ;  nor  did 
he  degrade  his  mm  by  flie  suspicion  of  selfish  regret  When  Nonaan, 
however,  affixed  his  signature  to  these  deeds,  which  could  not,  now 
diat  he  was  known  and  acknowledged,  be  legally  completed  without 
his  eonsent,  the  Conde  pressed  his  hand'  in  silence,  and  appeared  ito 
foel  the  full  value  of  this  sacrificA 

When  the  first  gush  of  natural  feeling  was  expended,  and  Norman 
declared  out  of  danger,  Craig-gillian  was  astonished,  and  Flora  grieved 
and  mortified,  to  perceive  with' what  engrossing  eagerness  the  mind 
of  De  Castillon  returned  to  the  affiurs  of  Spain,  ahnost  to  the  excluakn 
of  every  other  claim  or  duty. 

A  Spaiiish  estate,  and  nmch  less,  an  empty  Spanish  title,  wete  no 
olgects  of  ambition  to  Norman.  He  had  found  a  fother,  and  he  hoo* 
ooxed  him ;  but  strong  filial  attachments  are  not  the  growth  of  a  day* 
His  opinions,  his  habits,  his  associations,  his  hopes,  his  prejudices,  ware 
all  Scottish;  and  it  did  Violence  to  every  feeling  of  his  nature  to  cao" 
sider  Spain  as  his  country,  or  Castillon  as  bis  permanent  rendcnoe. 
Besules,  and  every  nerve  thrilled  with  pleasure  at  the  reflection*  )m 
waa  no  longer  master  of  hia  own  choice. 
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By  a  wrt  of  tacit  agreement,  the  diecu«ion  of  tfaoee  points  wai 
waived  by  all  the  partiei ;  and  Norman  waa  ibr  the  preaent  addreeied 
by  the  name  which  he  had  always  borne,  and  which  he  wished  never 
to  surrender. 

About  this  time  the  Conde  received  letters  from  one  of  the  Spanish 
deputies  in  London,  informing  him,  that  biHs  to  the  amount  of  7,0002. 
were  lodged  in  his  name  with  a  banker  in  the  city.  He  immediately 
executed  a  new  will,  by  which  he  divided  this  sum  between  lady 
Augusta  de  Valmonl  and  Mary  Fitzconnal.  To  his  son  devolved  his 
high-sounding  titles,  the  walls  of  his  chateau,  and  of  another  mansion 
in  Arragon,  a  good  collection  of  books,  and  a  few  excellent  pictures 
which  the  Coude  had  collected  at  great  expense.  **  The  worid  is  all 
before  you,  my  son,*'  said  the  Conde ;  **but  if  every  thing  foil,  you 
have,  like  your  fother,  the  London  market ;" — he  cast  his  eyes  mourn- 
fully round  his  cabinet  **  No,  no,"  said  Craig-gillian,  smiling,  **  pic- 
tures don't  eat — we  can  afibrd  to  keep  pictures  even  in  Scotland." 

De  Castillon  was  to  lead  his  little  army  in  a  desperate  assault 
against  Rosas,  while  the  English  attacked  it  at  the  same  moment 
from  the  sea.  At  midnight  he  visited  the  chamber  of  his  son.  He 
stood  at  the  bed-aide,  shading  his  face  with  his  hand  9 — « If  I  should 
never  live  to  see-^to  implore— yes,  you  my  dear  son,  will  be  my  me- 
diator with  my  mother ; — ^I  shall  find  a  way  to  her  heart  through 
yours."  He  stood  another  minute  and  repeated ;  **  bless  you,  my  son ; 
— ^to  her,  whose  generous  love  distinguished  you,  carry  a  fother's  bles- 
sing. A  soldier's  honour  and  his  swoid  is  all  the  inheritance  with 
which  I  can  endow  yon,  Norman — ^but  you  are  already  far  richer  than 
ever  I  could  have  made  you."  He  lingered  a  little  longer,  as  if  he 
struggled  to  say  what  was  strongly  on  his  mind,  and  found  it  impos- 
sible ;  and  abruptly  repeating*  "  bless  you  my  son !"  he  disappeared. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  following,  he  was  Inought  home 
a  corpse  to  Castillon  I  His  desperate  undettaking  completely  failed, 
and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  his  Guerillas  reoovered  his  body. 

The  first  time  that  Norman  left  his  chamber,  was  to  follow  the  fune- 
ral procession  of  his  fother,  at  midnight,  to  the  fomily  vault,  beneath 
the  chapel  of  the  castle.  The  servants  of  the  fomily,  the  tenants,  the 
nuaa,  and  Guerillas,  were  all  assembled  in  this  vault.  The  death  of 
the  Conde,  their  respected  protector,  was  wept,  together  with  their 
own  forlorn  state,  for  they  were  now  in  hourly  expectation  of  a  visit 
fiom  the  enemy.  Norman  was  supported  by  Craig-gillian  and  old 
Andrea,  during  the  service,  which  the  feelings  of  the  spectators,  and 
the  condition  of  that  part  of  the  country,  rendered  at  this  moment 
peculiarly  impressive.  The  coffin  of  the  Countess  de  Valmont  was 
the  last  that  had  been  placed  here.  Her  grandson's  was  laid  beside 
her's.  Many  of  the  poor  people,  who  were'  preparing  to  fly,  they 
knew  not  whither,  exchanged  their  hurried  jidieus  over  his  remains. 
When  this  melancholy  ceremiNiy  was  ended,  Norman  entreated  to  be 
lefl  alone  for  a  little  while,  and  he  waa  indulged.  He  kneeled  down, 
leaning  on  his  fother's  coffin.  He  beheld  the  end  of  all  flesh.  Gran- 
deur, honour,  ambition,  were  perished  from  the  foce  of  the  earth ;  and 
he  shed  a  few  natural  tears,  ere  he  could  direct  his  attention  beyond  it, 
and  reflect,  that,  though  dust  returns  to  dust,  the  spirit  i«tums  to  God« 
who  gave  it ! 

His  friend  led  him  back  to  the  chateau,  and  left  him  in  aolitude, 
while  he  took  measures  for  a  sudden  departure.  When  they  met 
again,  Norman  talked  o£  his  fother  with  great  calmneas— as  of  a  pa* 
rent,  whom  he  must  ever  revere  and  remember,  though  his  death 
rather  brought  momenta  of  devout  meditation  than  the  agonizing  sor-' 
row  which  such  an  event  must,  in  other  circumstances,  have  occa- 
■ioned. 

The  person  second  in  command  to  De  Castillon  had  now  assumed 
the  guidance  of  the  GueriUa  corps,  and  he  (^red  his  whole  force  to 
escort  the  English  party  to  the  coast  Several  fiigates  were  at  this 
time  cruizing  ofl!*  Rosas,  which  he  thought  they  might  easily  reach. 
Part  of  the  Conde's  property,  which  now  devolved  to  Norman,  was 
therefore  packed  up  in  all  haste,  and  sent  to  the  coast  by  Craig-gillian's 
ciders ;  and  the  rest,  consisting  chiefly  of  books,  given  in  charge  to 
old  Andrea  and  the  priest,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  stroog-holds  in  the 
mountains  till  quieter  times. 

With  a  natural  feeling  of  regret,  Norman,  still  an  invalid,  was  borne 
fiom  the  spot  where  the  memorial  of  his  fother  was  sweet 

The  English  frigates  had  all  along  maintained  a  close  communica> 
tion  with  Uie  shore— landing  parties  at  varioua  points  during  the  night, 
and  fovonred  in  all  their  attempti  by  the  people  of  the  country.  A 
boat  was  therefore  in  readiness  to  receive  Colonel  Monro  aiui  his 
firiends;  and  their  Guerilla  guard  of  honour  saw  them  teach -the  ships 
in  safety  before  they  returned  to  the  mountains  to  allay  the  fean  of 
the  good  padre  cum  with  the  grateful  intelligence  that  his  poor  woni> 
out  patients  had  at  length  found 

"  A  home  to  rest,  a  shelter  to  defend, 
Peace  and  repose,  a  BriUm  and  a  friend." 


All  this  they  truly  found  in  Captain  M- 


's  ship,  where  they 

remained  for  a  fortnight ;  at  the  end  of  which  period  they  obtained  a 
pessage  to  Gibraltar,  in  a  schooner  that  was  sent  vrith  intelligence  to 
the  governor.  Though  the  season  was  now  for  advanced,  the  little 
voyage  proved  delightful.  The  first  day's  sailing  afibrded  the  roost 
beautifud  views  of  Montwrrat  rearing  his  jagged  head  to  the  third 
heaven*— the  coast  of  CatBlonifr-~and,  in  the  extreme  distance,  the 
islands  of  Majorca  and  Ivica,  like  dun  vapours  fkiating  between  the 
shadowy  ooeao  and  the  ethereal  sky.    They  all  along  kept  ckise  id 


the  shores,  and  the  hizurioos  dimato  of  the  south  «f  the  paninsiiU 
rendered  the  latter  half  of  the  voyage  equally  chaiming.  On  view- 
ing  the  coast  of  Valencia  and  Grenada,  all  the  romance  of  Norman's 
character  was  called  into  play.  Still  suflering  under  severe  indispo* 
sition,  he  lay  from  morning  to  evening  on  the  deck,  aoothing  hb  foncy 
with  dreams  of  Moorish  fountains  and  palaces-^knighls  and  ladies— 
tilts  and  tournaments— «nd  all  those  voluptuous  enchantments— and 
shifting  and  brilliant  colouis,  with  which  imagination  inresta  the  age 
of  chivalry  in  this  charming  country.    . 

It  vims  late  in  October  before  Norman  was  depriyed  of  the  profit- 
able occupatioD  of  building  castles  in  the  air,  or,  as  the  Fraoeh  more 
aptly  say,  ''castles  in  Spain,"  by  the  landing  of  the  veaseL 

When  Craig-gillian,  with  the  friendly  assistance  of  some  Britadi 
officers,  had  jdaced  lus  invalids  in  comJbrtable  lodginga,  he  waited 
on  the  govetnor,  to  whom  he  vras  previously  known.  From  the  go- 
vernor he  heard  that  his  regiment  was  now  embarked  tbr  Canada ; 
and  that  having  been  reported  dead  of  his  wounds,  another  officer  had 
succeeded  to  his  appointment  Craig-gillian  had  already  written  to 
England.  A  number  of  letters  lay  on  the  table,  and  sent  round  dn 
way  to  find  their  way  into  Spain ;  among  others,  Craig-gillian  ohserv* 
ed  a  packet,  addressed  to  Norman,  in  the  barxiwriting  of  General 
,  which  he  immediately  claimed  and  received. 

**  'Tis  from  Allan  Drummond,"  said  Norman,  throwing  aside  the 
envelope.  He  burst  the  seal,  and,  after  drawing  a  long  breath,  add- 
ed, ''and  dated  from  EUeendin." 

"And  is  everybody  well f— and  in  Glengiltian,  too.*"  "Every 
body  is  well,"  replied  Norman.  "  Then  you  may  go  to  your  chamber* 
and  teU  us  more  afterwards." 

When  upwards  of  an  hour  had  elapsed,  he  reHimed  to  his  impetieiit 
firiends,  to  whom  he  gave  the  voluminous  letter,  and  again  vrithdrew 
to  his  chamber,  which  he  was  still  unable  to  quit  but  for  a  few  hixuB 
in  the  morning. 

Flora  first  matched  the  letter:  Craig-gillian  complained  diat  she 
read  slow — he  read  for  slower,  and  by  mutual  consent  it  w«  spread 
out  between  them. 

**Eleemam,fHkh8^fiember,lB0^ 

"  My  deae  Macalbin  ! — Aye,  you  may  stare!  but  here  I  am;  snd 
if  you  don't  believe  me,  I'll  describe  your  Imogen's  chamber,  'such 
things,  and  such.'  If,  however,  you  take  it  for  granted  that  I  am 
here,  I  shall  proceed  to  more  important  matters,  and,  lest  I  ahouU 
never  begin,  begin  at  bnce,  and  if  possible,  preserve  my  secret  till 
the  proper  time.  The  many  long  letten  that  I  have  sent  after  you, 
to  Lisbon,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  'or  elsewhere,'  may  never  have  readied { 
so  take  another  sketeh  of  my  mishaps.  I  vras  not  quite  dead  whan 
we  landed  at  Plymouth  fiom  Corunna;  though  many  a  worthier  follow 
was.  Mary  came  to  me,  and  her  cares  soon  restored  me.  I  had  just 
joined,  when  we  were  ordered  to  a  Messed  place,  called  Walchera, 
where  poor  Marshall*  the  Loehwirmoch  nmn,  that  used  to  talk  aboot 
'reason  and  revelation,'  and  'the  root  of  the  matter,'  was  killed  at  my 
side.  Ellis  lost  his  right  leg;  and  Pat  Leary  and  ycur  humble  ser^ 
vant  caught  the  fever,  recovered,  and  relapsed.  I  am  snflferir^  under 
it  still.  Ellis  is  starving,  and  keeping  a  gentleman's  gate,  somewheie 
about  Norwich ;  and  Pat  is  in  the  same  thrivlz^^  way  in  some  os^ 
landUh  part  of  Ulster. 

**  From  Holland  I  was  landed  at  Leitli,  and  carried  to  my  farotbsrV 
house,  in  Edinburgh;  and  again  poor  Mary  came  to  me  fhaa  the 
Highlands.  While  sick  in  Edinburgh,  I  scraped  up  an  acquaintanoe 
with  your  queer  old  friend,  Montegue,  as  I  have  the  hooour  to  be 
cousin,  fifkeen  times  removed,  to  his  lady  wife.  And  this  brings  me 
to  the  second  head  of  my  disooune. 

"  He  needed  none  of  my  instigation  to  rebel  against  hii  lawful 
sovereign;  for  never  vras  citiaen  bent  on  an  honester  purpose,  if  soy 
one  would  but  guarantee  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for  the 
future;  in  other  words,  if  Monimia  would  agree  to  reimburse  part  of 
what  his  limb  of  quality  had  squandered,  and  if  I  would  stand  by  him 
against  the  tongue  and  talons  of  my  lady.  I  could  not  help  demurriiv 
to  the  first  proposition ;  but  for  the  latter  I  frankly  undertook. 

"Mrs.  Miles  Montague  had  taken  fbroible  possession   oT  all  her 
husband's  papers.    I  wrote  for  counsel  to  Eleenalin,  and  good  Cnig- 
gillian  himself  brought  me  an  answer  in  behalf  of  Monimia.    We 
accordingly  put  the  aflair  into  the  hands  of  my  brother,  who  is,  you 
know,  learned  in  the  law.    Before  he  took  severe  measures,  he 
exhausted  every  means  of  entreaty  and  persuasion;  but  Ursula,  coor 
sidering  that  possession  is  liineteen  points  of  law,  kept  possession,  and 
to  law  we  went     My  patience  was  soon  oonipietely  exhausted  hf 
forms  and  delays,  for  which  I  could  see  no  maimer  of  use;  so  fiie  firrt 
morning  I  could  crawl,  I  dashed  in  upon  Unula,  turned  the  house 
upside  down,  and  vowed  I  would  send  the  whole  system  to  ftie  ri^t 
about,  unless  I  obtained  all  the  papen  relating  to  Monimia.    IVht 
Montague  fled  at  last :  snd,  after  much  wrangling,  and  many  tears  and 
imprecatfona,  and  efibcted  hysterics,  against  all  of  which  I  stood 
soldier-paoof,  the  lady  gave  up  the  papen  I  wanted.    I  never  was 
engaged  in  a  more  entertaining  scene.    During  her  fits,  she  squeezed 
me  so  lovingly  in  her  arms,  I  dare  say  wishing  herself  Apiga  for  my 
sake>*^and  pinched  Montague  by  the  ear  till  he  roared  agatiL    Tliat 
I  might  be  wanting  in  ix>  point  of  courtesy  to  a  lady,  I  aoosed  her 
well  widi  water;  and,  lest  she  might  harm  herself  held  her  from 
pure  kindness  in  an  embrace  ahnost  as  ardent  as  that  whicJi  ahe 
bsstowed  on  me.    At  last  she  coodesceoded  to  recover,  and  baggwi 
to  be  relaasad^ 
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We  hftd  ndw,  Wiilioat  tRwUiBg  Doeton'  Commmu,  got  poaamon 
of  fiir.  Montagiie'i  will,  and  atoertained  that  Monimia,  on  eompl«tiDg 
lier  twaotiAth  year,  was  entitled  to  a  ibrtone  of  twenty  tboiuaiid 
pocmda!  Mbit  anftrtuiiately,  however,  her  guardian  im  no  longer 
worth  ao  much  in  the  world,  either  belonging  to  her  or  himself; 
tbougfa  it  is  shrewdly  gneawd,  that  besides  her  house  and  plate,  and 
equipeges,  Ursula,  seeing  her  lord  so  mulishly  honest,  has  laid  vf  a 
song  thing  in  some  comer. 

By  the  positive  orders  of  Monimia,  who  could  not  endure  the 
diought  of  distressing  Montague,  we^oompounded  for  twelve  thousand 
poundi;  and  the  poor  Holbornian,  out  of  his  snug  half  plum,  has  saved 
about  fifty  pounds  a  year;  my  lady  is  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace, 
waod  openly  retains  six  times  that  sum.  Monimia  came  to  town,  to 
sign  releases,  Ac,  &c.t  and  the  fiist  act  of  her  power  was  to  settle  a 
tfaoiwand  pounds  on  her  little  adopted  daughter,  and  on  Montague  an 
annuity  of  a  hundred  pounds.  He  actually  shed  tears  of  gratitude  on 
receiving  diis  mark  of  generosity,  and  he  appears  to  regret  the  loss  of 
his  fortune  more  for  her  sake  than  his  own ;  but  that,  after  all  is  im- 
posiUe.  He  is  now  the  careful  steward  of  his  young  sister  at  Dunal- 
bin— end  he  declares  himself  in  heaven.  He  consoles  himself  with 
remarking,  that  his  wifo  was  neither  an  Englishwoman  nor  a  member 
of  the  chinch  of  England,  so  he  shall  probably  escape  her  in  the  odier 
world,  as  well  as  this.  Though  Montague  be  a  mere  low4K>m 
EnglishnMUi,  the  whole  of  the  clans  cried  shame  on  her;  her  inso- 
lence, bad  temper,  and  undisguised  rapacity,  indeed  exceed  belief. 
It  is  yet  mors  incredible,  that  he  had  not  escaped  her  dutches  above 
ten  &ys,  and  had  hardly  begun  to  get  sleek  and  camfortable,  when, 
as  he  smoked  his  pipe  one  evening,  he  began  with  great  exultation  to 
give  me  a  history  of— a  genealogical  tree,  do  you  otU  it?  which  cost 
him  fifty  guineas  last  year;  and,  thoo^  all  the  red  and  green  zig-zags 
imagine  We,  proved  his  wife  to  be  related  to  most  of  the  great  fimilies 
in  S^tland.    I  could  have  seen  him  hung  upon  it 

"  Qi  the  invitation  of  Lady  Augusta  Macalbin,  Mary  and  I  attended 
Bfrs.  Montague  back  to  Eleenalin.  I  was  elevated  and  delighted 
with  all  I  heard  and  saw.  FouiBoore  and  ten  years!— the  lady 
triumphs  over  the  power  of  Time.  I  no  longer  wonder  that  you 
were  ftshioned  for  an  hero^  Norman;  the  glance  of  her  royal  eye  could 
make  a  hero  of  myself.  I  at  first  imagined  that  it  was  her  majestic 
stature^  and  primeval  grandeur  of  deportment,  and  perhaps  something 
•  in  her  story,  her  dress,  and  her  residence,  that  took  so  strong  a  hold 
of  my  fiiney.  It  is  more  than  dinso  she  is  the  living  emblem  of 
those  kxfly  and  patrician  times,  that  are  forever  passed  away,  when 
tile  porcelain  of  the  earth  was  not  debased  by  mixing  with  its  clay, 
when  weU-bom  Highlanders  were  not  tamed  into  esquires  and  justices 
of  the  peace.  Have  you  ever  been  struck  with  the  aeoonnt  of  a 
noble  and  very  aged  Scottish  matron  in  BosweU's  Johnson — the 
Countess  of  EgUntont  or  with  the  more  animated  picture  of  the  vene- 
rable descendant  of  our  royal  Bruce,  in  Corrie's  Bums  ?  like  the 
ardent  bard,  I  could  have  kneeled  at  her  feet,  and,  at  the  touch  of  that 
inspiring  sword,  have  started  up  a  loyal  cavalier.  *  Where  is  the 
world,  Norman*  into  which  these  ladies  were  bomf 

"  Aprcpo$  of  cavaliers— our  brave  Sir  Archibald  Gordon  having 
put  in  leg-bail,  most  honourably  broke  his  pasole  one  morning  last 
spring,  and  by  way  of  Jersey*  reached  England. 

**  He  was  admonished  by  the  higher  powers  to  return  to  France, 
and  my  chevalier  became  sulky.  His  aunt  prayed,  his  ^ends  re- 
monstrated, the  officers  of  his  regiment  ttpe&tfuUy  represented  the 
hardship  of  their  case,  and  the  higher  powers  threatened;  my 
knight  became  mulish  and  insolent,  and  by  his  obstreperous  conduct 
eflfocted  a  cashiering.  May  I  fight  him  now  on  the  old  score? — ^No, 
cashiered,  diigraeed,  shunned,  despised,  his  blood  would  stain  my 
honest  swonL 

.  **  I  had  lived  in  Eleenalin  four  days;— Moome  had  bathed  my  foot, 
and  tucked  me  up  o'nights,  and  brought  me  goats'  whey  in  the  morn- 
ings, and  sung  me  old  songs,  and  told  me  old  tales  of  my  proscribed 
chiefs  the  Duke  of  Perth,  finding  refiige  in  Glenalbin  in  1746,  in  the 
character  of  a  pedlar,  selling  spectacles;  and  I  was  beginning  to  get 
plump  and  rosy,  when  my  spirits  were  thrown  into  a  sudden  ferment 
by  seeing  the  estate  of  Dunalbin  advertised  for  sale,  with  all  its  '  red 
deer  and  roe  deer,  grouse  and  ptanuigan,  caperkailie  and  sslmon, 
extensive  moors,  and  fine  trouting  streams,  peculiarly  suitable  foir  an 
English  gentleman  of  fortune.'  Maiy  and  I  echoed  each  others  sighs, 
when  we  thought  of  a  Scottish  gentleman,  without  fortune,  to  whom 
it  would  be  for  more  suitable ;  and  earnestly  did  we  wiih  that  the 
faeantifiil  country,  on  which  we  gaaed  so  admiringly,  were  in, the 
possession  of  the  firiends  we  loved  so  dearly.  The  same  idea  entered 
the  head  of  Craig-giUian,  and  he  wrote  to  town  privately  to  inquire 
the  apsef  price  of  the  estate. '  Forty  thousand  pounds!  and  a  great  deal 
mora  was  expected  9 — ^we  might  as  weU  have  thought  of  paying  off 
the  national  deb^  Our  whole  funds  were  Mbnimia's  fortune,  a  fow 
hundred  pounds  the  lady  has  lately  recovered,  and  the  price  of  Brora; 
for  Craig-gillian  was  willing  to  part  widi  that  delightful  retieat  for 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  lady  reign  in  the  glen,  and  resign  her 
•oeptiein  the  fulness  of  time  to  a  trae  bred  Bilacalbin.  She  all  along 
damped  our  ardour;  for  all  foe  patrician  lo^gingf  she  awakens,  she 
aeems  roost  coolly  reasonable  huself.  An  estate  so  burdened  was, 
she  said,  worse  than  no  estate.  Her  pride  would  be  more  gratified 
by  seeing  you  an  independent  lociMiaa  than  a  dependant  laiid. 

"  Gordnn,  who  was  extremely  unwilling  that  the  estate  should  be 
sold,  contrived,  from  week  to  week,  to  adjourn  the  sale.  Above  all, 
he  was  lesolyed  that  Macphmoii,  Tvhose  grtu$m9  faav*  bow  his 


bane,  shoold  not  beoome  the  purchaser ;  and  Daniel  was  equally  stout 
in  opposing  his  umqukiie  master.  The  sheep-formers,  for  whom  Gor- 
don drove  out  the  native  tribes,  have  to  a  man,  became  bankrupt 

Other  proprietors,  foreseeing  the  impending  mischief,  reduced  die 
rentB,  obtained  during  the  reign  of  madness,  a  fourth,  a  third,  and  in 
some  inmi^niHtmj  a  half.  Sir  Archibald,  under  the  influence  of  his 
worthy  adviser,  would  not  abate  a  sixpence,  and  accordingly  he  lost 
all.  Thus  are  the  exiled  Highlanders  revenged.  Think  not,  how- 
ever, that  the  good  modem  iHnctice  is  abandoned.  Pray,  tell  me, 
Norman,  if  the  power  which  can,  in  one  day,  depopulate  a  wide  ter- 
ritory, and  drive  the  descendants  of  those  who,  for  countless  ages, 
have  been  its  inhabitants,  into  miserable  exile,  does  not  approximate 
pretty  closely  to  that  which  holds  the  population  of  an  estate  in  per- 
petual vassalage.  Tet  we  have  known  the  former  prerogative  vigor- 
ously exercised  by  those  liberty-mongers,  who  have  the  most  edifying, 
and  truly  English  abhorrence  of  the  latter.  The  Russian  noble  saya 
at  once,  'You  shaU  stay  and  be  slaves  ;*  the  liberal-minded  proprietor 
of  an  Irish  or  a  Highland  estate,  only  observes,  *  you  shall  go  and  be 
damned.'  Yes,  Norman,  though  you  should  be  ofifended,  I  will  say 
that,  besides  old  castles,  and  old  chieftains,  and  old  times,  I  do  still 
more  and  more  love  old  systems.  I  love  power,  and  the  kindness  by 
which  it  was  tempered.  But  it  is  paralyzed,  and  in  its  stead  we  have 
influence  teroporiziag  at  court,  and  tranquilliziDg  in  the  country-— 
digging  in  the  dark,  and  underaiining  all  that  is  fair  and  nobl^— 
cmwling  and  insinuating  itself  eveiywhere,  and  everywhere  leaving 
ifii  slimy  trail.  Our  ancestois  had,  to  be  sure,  the  power  of  pit  and 
gallows,  and  ifii  reputation  contented  them ;  our  modems  flourished  a 
pretty  scourge  of  whip-cord,  and  they  smack  it  about  our  ears  con- 
tinually. How  I  wander!  Craig-g&ian  dined  with  us  one  day  in 
Eleenalin.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  left  home  since  his  irreparable 
loss.  Our  discourse  was,  as  usual,  quite  traditionaL  From  Ooaan 
Rot  the  Irish  ancestor  of  the  Monro  clan,  we  descended  to  the  time 
when  the  Glen-gillians  broke  off  from  their  tribe  and  settled  in  this 
neighbouriiood,  and  the  chieftain  of  CUn-Albm  bound  himself  to  pro- 
tect them  by  night  or  day,  though  they  came  to  him  with  blood  on 
their  hands,  if  it  was  not  the  blood  of  his  tribe,  i  e.,  promised  that 
nobody  should  rob  them  with  impunity,  save  himself  What  a  blessed 
principle  is  female  curiosity !  Next  day  Monimia  went  wiUi  my  Maiy 
to  Dunalbin,  to  search,  in  a  {dace  that  the  lady  described,  for  the 
fusty  paper  which  recoided  this  compact  She  seerched  and  searched, 
and  found— what  think  you  t — ^I  need  not  bid  you  worship  her  who 
has  been  the  instrament  of  restoring  the  lady  to  her  fother^s  halls ! 
Many  a  broad  league  of  his  lands,  who  could  ride  sixty  miles  on  a 
stretch,  on  his  own  ground,  is  irrecoverable ;  but  it  is  only  in  wadeet 
that  the  -Gordons  hold  Glen-Albin  and  Gallanavorach.  These  estates 
were  pledged  in  1745,  for  the  trifling  sum  of  three  thousand  pounda 
They  are  redeemaUe  by  females,  foiling  male  heirs;  and  finally,  by 
any  ligitimate  descendant  of  the  fomily  of  Macalbin.  The  lady,  and 
some  of  the  old  family  depondants,  haid  a  vague  notion  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  an  agreement ;  but  there  was  no  satisfodory  evidence  to 
be  obtained,  and  she  never  had  spoken  of  it  The  melanchdly  events 
which  for  some  time  cut  her  off  from  all  communication  with  her 
family,  deprived  her  of  the  hope,  and  I  suppose,  of  the  wish  to  reclaim 
an  inheritance  descending  to  her  in  consequence  of  the  timeless  or 
violent  deaths  of  seven  brothers.  But  when  Monimia  Arew  herself, 
in  extreme  agitation,  on  her  bosom,  saying, '  Lady,  this  paper — ^if  I  am 
not  deceived— this  paper,  which  I  found  in  the  secret  repository  you 
mentioned' — *  Yes,  my  love,  it  gives  us  Glenalbin;  and  I  shall  see, 
before  I  go  hence  the  children  of  my  aflections,  beneath  my  father's  roo£' 

**  It  was  a  jubilee  in  this  country  when  the  de§d  was  recovered-— 
so  dear  is  the  memory  of  the  family  of  Dunalbin  to  these  poor  High- 
landers. I  am  to  set  off  for  town  to-morrow,  and  have  already  written 
to  my  brother.  Before  three  years,  I  hope  to  see  the  lady  presiding 
in  the  hall  of  her  fothers.  Before  three  years — but  I'll  not  tell  what 
I  expect  to  see  before  three  years— ^nly  do  you  retum,  my  dear  Nor- 
man, and  be  as  happy  as  wcttlth,  and  worth,  and  love,  and  fiiendshi;^ 
can  make  yoit 

**  My  uncle  has  never  yet  recovered  our  disastrous  retreat;  he  now 
talks  of  retiring,  and  of  purchasing  Brora!— «  happy  hearing  for  me. 
I  can't  contrive  how  he  has  scraped  together  so  mudi  money;  but  he 
began  life  in  the  Havanna  times;  and  I,  lucky  dog,  have  married  an 
heiress  without  knowing  it  This  farai  is  valued  at  six  thousand 
pounds— no  bad  look  out  for  a  hal^pay  captain  of  foot;  but  my  proa- 
pects  are  mending.  Is  it  not  Pope  that  says,  he  hopes  it  may  be  with 
partiee,  as  with  the  monsters  described  by  the  poets ;  and  that  their 
heade  at  least  may  be  human,  though  their  bodies  and  iaile  are  wild 
beasts,  fishes  and  serpents?  I  hope  so  too,  and  indeed  believe  it  Like 
the  melancholy  Jacques,  I  could  moralize  this  now  into  a  thousand 
similies,  provided  I  had  time  and  paper. 

''The  ladies  of  this  house,  are,  one  and  all,  employed  in  writing^ 
you  as  usual,  through  the  general;  but  I  shall  let  this  take  its  chance 
by  Gibraltar  Present  my  respectful  complin^ents  to  Mrs.  Monro. 
Craig-gillian  is  extremely  anxious  to  see  his  little  grandson,  for  we 
have  Utely  heard  that  there  is  such  a  gentleman  in  this  good  world. 

"  Just  on  the  wing  for  Edinbuiigh^ — God,  bless  you  my  dear  Macal- 
bin. and  send  you  l»ck  to  Glenalbin,    So  prays  ywt  faithfuL 

**  Allan  DitUMMOifO." 

Ncnsan  could  not  foel  a  more  lively  joy  at  this  intelligence,  than 
did  those  friends,  who  ix>w  hasteoed  to  his  chamber,  and  grasped  his 
iiaods  in  ezpresnye  gUemce. 
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"I  dboold  dM  to^y,** mA  Flom.  ''And  y9i  NonMH, Id tbial 
Ut  they  do.  not  know  mj  htpi^iQeas.  Ob,  tUt  w«  coiUd  Hy  to  Sooh 
kai.  to  fill  up  tiM  niMsure  of  th#ir  joy!*' 

**  Ai  I  mippoM  yott  don*t  int«Dd  Ip  do  th*  dunff  yov  abould  do/' 
atid  Cnug-gUUao.  uniliiig  at  hit  wii«;  <'  and  ta  ]poa  oaD*t  wfdl  fly  ivitb- 
out  the  help  of  canra*  wtngi,  I  think  I  had  hent  inquire  about  a  vea- 
ael.  Norman,  ia  Drummond*!  ooidial  potent  enough  to  make  yon 
weather  the  voqrage?  I  don't  tee  why  I  should  not  eat  my  Christinas 
dinner  in  Duiialbin,  aa  my  grandfiuhevi  wont  to  do  tkrae  hundred 
jrearp  ago,  and  let  three  generatione  of  Monraa  p^y  their  defened 
komege  to  their  lord." 

'*  This  would  be  quite  in  ehaiacter,  were  it  Fkira,  or  aanguine 
Prununond,  who  spoke,"  said  Nonnan;  **  hut  lor  you,  Craig-giUian,  to 
out  the  point-*^"  *<It  is  I»  nevertheless,"  replied  Craig-giUian;  **  and 
wind  axul  weather  fitvouring,  I  shall  danoe  at  3rour  wedding  in  Dun- 
•Ibin  castle  on  Chrietmaa  day,  in  this  year  of  grace  1808,  or  iirfeit 
what  you  please,  provided  yoa  surrender  3rourself  to  my  oomnand." 

'*The  prospect  is  ftr  too  flattering  for  me  to  nfuae,"  said  Norman, 
**  as  either  way  I  must  be  a  gainer." 

Que  of  the  few  projects  on  which  Nonnan  allowed  his  mind  to 
dwell,  was  to  detach  Bourke  iram  the  servioe  of  Fianee,  and  prevail 
with  him  to  retire  to  America.  That  division  of  the  French  anny  to 
which  he  waa  attached,  was  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cadiz,  and, 
anxiooa  as  Colonel  Monro  was  to  reach  home,  he  owed  too  much  te 
the  unfortunate  renegade  to  resist  Norman's  entreaty.  They  aocoKl- 
ini^y  sailed  for  Cadiz.  When  they  knded.  that  city  waa  atiU  in  a 
tumult  of  joy,  for  a  success  obtained  over  the  enemy  in  an  aflUr  of 
eavalry,  which  the  English  had  gained  and  the  Spaniards  claimed. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  ciieumstances  of  this  paitial  actkm  was 
the  illustrious  madness  of  an  Irishman  in  the  service  of  France,  who, 
after  his  troop  was  completely  routed,  threw  himself  into  tta»  holteet 
of  the  fight,  courting  death,  and  dealing  destruction,  pmudly  disdain- 
ing the  mercy  that  was  ofiered,  and  boldly  declaring  his  naoie,  his 
country,  azid  his  wrongs.  His  hone  foil,  and  after  a  desperate  reaisl- 
ance  he  was  overpowered  by  numben,  and,  covered  with  many 
wounds,  was  made  prisoner.  He  had  been  sent  to  Engbnd  to  take 
his  trial  for  treason,  in  the  <ame  vessel  that  carried  home  the  account 
of  the  afliur,  though  it  was  Aared  he  could  not  outlive  the  voyage. 

To  hid  Bouike  forewell — to  soothe  his  fast  moments  with  ihfi 
Toiee  of  a  friend^<Norman  wished  to  reach  England.  He  appeared 
fO  deeply  alleeted  with  this  new  misfortune,  that  both  Flora  and  Craig- 
gillian,  though  they  had  at  flrst  opposed  his  departure  till  the  convoy 
•houU  sail  with  which  they  were  all  to  go  home,  consented  to  hai 
engaging  a  pessage  in  a  running  ship,  bound  for  Dublin. 

He  left  Hugh  vinth  his  friendi,  and  after  three  long  weeks  of  tem- 
peatoous  weaiher  and  severe  sickaiesB,  had  the  pleesure  to  be  awaken- 
ed one  morning  by  an  Irish  seaman,  exclaiming  overhead,  "Hail,  old 
Howth?  good  luck  to  you  mice  more  K' 

From  the  newspapen  of  the  day,  he  too  soon  learned  the  fote  of 
Bourke.  It  had  been  judged  expedient  that  he  should  be  sent  to  that 
part  of  the  empire  where  the  enunple  of  hie  punishment  was  most 
likely  to  prove  benefloial  to  others.  He  had,  therefore,  been  tried  by 
a  special  oommiaakm  at  the  town  ofC        » in  Ireland: 

i 

« And  now  he  must  that  death  endure. 
Which  gives  the  bmve  the  keenest  wound." 

The  sentence  waa  snoh  as  every  man  must  have  acknowledged  to 
be  juat,  however  much  he  might  have  regretted  its  necessity.  The 
time  alfowed  him  |p  prepare  for  death  was  almost  expired;  and  Nor- 
man feared  that  he  would  see  him  no  more.  Without  stopping  m 
Dublin  longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  acquiring  informa- 
tion, he  again  pushed  forward,  and  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening 
leached  the  stage  nearest  to  the  town  to  which  he  travelled.  Here 
he  eould  find  no  hoieee;  they  were  all  engaged  by  the  neighbouring 
gentry,  *•  as  there  was  a  ball  in  C—  the  night,  and  an  execution 
to-morrow." 

•«  And  is  this  the  time  chosen  for  a  ball  in  C T  sak!  Norman. 

**  Sure  it  is ;  for,  though  not  the  regular  ball  at  the  semioos,  a  great 
many  lawyers  and  olBcen  are  here  hanging  a  rebel .'"  The  big-coated 
men,  lounging  round  the  inn  door,  greened  with  one  accord.  To 
them  Norman  applied  for  a  guide,  determined  to  set  forward  on  foot. 
As  they  all  intended  to  see  the  execution  to-morrow,  nearly  halPa- 
deaen  of  them  ohose  to  accompany  kit  honour ;  and  the  escort  though, 
it  ensured  his  safety,  certainly  did  not  contribute  to  his  quiet,  during  a 
walk  of  sixteen  miles,  along  a  level,  sandy  track,  by  the  sea-shore. 

By  eight  in  the  morning,  the  sherifiT  and  several  gentlemen  of  the 
county  were  aawmbled  in  the  town-house  to  concert  measures  for 
preserving  the  peace  of  the  town,  and  rendering  the  spectacle  as  im- 
passive as  pcittible.  Though  the  morning  was  rainy,  with  a  boia- 
terous  east  wind,  crowds  of  country  peopleh  ad  afaeat^  arrived,  and 
through  every  avenue  they  still  rushed  in.  Several  troops  of  horse 
were  also  marehing  in — ^field  pieces  were  planted  at  commandfaig 
points  of  the  street — and  the  town  was  filled  with  armed  Orange 
jFeemaniy.  Norman  repaired  to  the  prison  doors  with  the  first  peep 
of  dawn,  but  he  was  refiised  admimion ;  and  it  was  not  without  much 
diflBeulty  that  he  at  length  obtained  an  order  for  admittance  from  the 
aheriff 

It  waa  now  nbe  o'clock ;  the  execution  was  to  takes  place  lA  eleren. 
He  flew  hack  to  the  prison  The  pface  hi  which  Phdhn  vras  eon- 
fined  waa  a  vaulted  lubtermneous  apartment,  caBed  the  atone-ioom^ 


whieh.  fiiom  tbe  want  cf  a  badlasi  in  the  coim^,  waa  comwflnly  used 
for  T^fip^ng  th«  furiowly  mad.  The  gaoler  oauuoualy  threw  back 
the  hanfo-eonntog  door,  and  Nonnan  perceived  the  priaoner  leaning 
agaiwt  the  wall  in  oonvenatiim  with  ft  priest,  and  quite  prepared  for 
the  catastioidie  cf  the  day.  He  was  dreaed  in  a  green  habit,  aimilar 
to  the  uniforai  which  had  beeik  worn  by  the  rebel  QfiSksers;  and  though 
tm^'^^tW^  and  pale  fiom  hw  wounds,  and  irom  long  and  dose  cimr 
finement,  he  had  never  appeared  so  interestingi  either  in  the  bloomy 
flwh  of  h»  bettor  d^ys,  or  dttrii«  those  evil  timea  which  it  waa  hia 
fola  w  hb  crime  to  he  driven.  The  wise  may  lecture,  and  the  plain 
may  fie^  bat  6n«il|-  will  find  its  way  to  the  heart:  when  allied  to 
tbwB  kifty  <dMfaeteai  of  manly  intrepidity  and  auatere  oorapasnre. 
which  naw  atemptwl  on  the  couniananee  ofPheliin  fiourke»  who 
would  strog^againatitainflnenoet 

Hia  qukk  eye  iwtantly  know  the  figure  that  faroko  thioni^  the 
gfoom  of  hie  prwrn-howe.  aawi  shuffling  forward  aa  reindly  aa  hii 
heavy  fettem  viouki  paimit,  he  eitended  hia  chained  MQa.exciniming, 
«My  eouiinl  mot  kind,  moat  wdkome  to  mor--*Noim«B  ooold 
not  reply,  nor  could  he  kmger  restrain  hia  feeings ;  he  fell  on  the 
naek  ef  the  prmmen  and  sobhed,  mthor  thanaitkulnied.  ^'Oh.Bmixke, 
m  find  you  thuar-^ 

'•Is  to  find  me  lea  mfaemble  than  I  have  been  for  a  grant  whue,' 
replied  Phehm.---^  Macalbin,  this  ia  fother  UUio;  who  waa  the  ftioBd 
ef  all  your  fiiendi,  and  ef  mine.*'  He  introduced  these  stnxtgen  to 
each  otheiv  and,  fit  a  fow  ^anntea,  talked  with  oonaidembW  please^ 
tiy  on  variooi  sul^ecto.  He  wm  already  acquainted  wUh  the  deaOi 
of  the  Cende;  and,  after  inqui(ii4(  minutely  conceming  Noiman's 
iwtunea,  he  tuned  the  diacoame  to  himaeli;  solely  beeauao  that  topic 
aimeaNd  the  moat  engaging  to  hk  friends.  NoBMncenld.apparenUy, 
have  a  better  foelmg  of  the  solemn  sitnati<»  in  which  he  waa  plaesd. 
Alike  rcMDto  fiuin  exnltatkm  and  deapondency.  with  oakn  and  manly 
resolution  he  seemed  prepared  to  meet  the  fote  which  he  neither  de- 
precated ner  hmved.  He  spoke  as  one  who  had  amdo  up  his  acceont 
vrith  lift-  He  regretted  that  boyiah  foUy  had  led  him  to  enter  foe 
•ervice  of  England ;  and.  though  he  appeeied  quito  insenaible  to  his 
crhnes  agahHt  thatconntiy,  he  said  he  sincerely  laasented  that  whena 
horrible  catastrophe  left  him  no  ataemative  hetvreen  the  degmdansn 
of  living  a  soo«u«ed  dave,  or  of  reducing  bis  honour  at  the  expense 
of  beceming  a  daring  outlaw,  he  bed  so  rashly  engaged  in  the  service 
of  France.  From  Am  seU-reproaches  of  the  priest  Norman  Jeamed. 
that  the  same  improdent  geneieaity  and  perverted  rea80ttiB&  which 
marked  every  hnportant  act  of  Phelim'a  life,  had  ted  him  to  enter  the 
English  servioe,  when  at  the  age  ef  seventeen  he  indH^mnily  fled 
flom  the  priest,  to  spare  the  sirter  of  Leaiy  the  disgiaee  of  being 
turned  out  of  doore^  for  an  attachment  which  Father  UUic  had  intat- 
ropted  vrith  more  propriety  and  decision  than  knowledge  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  headstrong  boy  cenflded  to  his  care. 

In  talking  ftirther  ef  hii  early  servicee,  Bourke  said  that  tall  Goeden 
became  eohmel  ef  the  regiment--Gordon,  who  bad  led  that  party, 
V¥hioh  a  few  yean  before  razed  his  foiher'a  house.^— ^  had  been 
perfectly  thoughtlea  and  happy.  The  ofioem  had,  tiU  ften.  treated 
him  with  great  kindnem  and  distinction,  aa  their  equal  in  birth  sod 
education,  if  not  in  fortune;  and  he  had  been  at  aU  timea  pesmiuad 
to  do  and  my  what  no  one  eke  durst  have  premmed  to  haMfd— -fotri 
indolence !  He  added,  that  in  aU  likelihood  he  might  hove  dreeaied 
out  his  prime  of  life  the  contented  tokdMt  of  Engfamd.  had  not  thitf 
black  shame  arisen,  which,  in  a  single  aroment,  convoitod  the  milk  of 
human  kindnem  that  flowed  through  his  bosons,  into  the  gall  ofhiy 
ness.  The  torturing  and  ever  present  reoollectkm  of  that  diegiaes, 
which,  he  now  vehemendydectared.  tkne,  nor  space,  nor  God,nqr 
man  could  ever  obliterate,  wMk  he  retained  coneeiottSDcea  of  being, 
had  stung  into  a  thousand  strengths  that  busy  devU  whidi  naliimal 
prejudice  and  famUy  wrongs,  lemambered  too  well,  and  reaeiBted  too 
keenly,  had  flret  admitted  into  a  heert  which  nature  had  fitted  for  the 
resting  plaee  of  a  very  difierent  innmte. 

Bourke's  last  mamcnli  of  Mfo  were  wearing  ftat  awi^.    A  Ronusk 
priest,  who  had  been  appointed  to  asnat  in  hia  devotioaa.  enftarad  the 

dungeon.  . 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  snoan  pertkm  of  mere  earehly  cuaoeitf 
does,  sometimes,  mingle  vrith  the  pious  zeal  which  actulea  fanly  p» 
sons  in  Aeir  attendance  on  the  dying  momento  of  ittoettkma  cnaunaJs. 
Father  Castello,  ftom  this,  or  some  lem  excoaable  motive,  had  mcea- 
santiy  persecuted  the  unhappy  prisoner  to  reveal  plota  and  freusnns. 
of  which  he  certainly  had  no  knowledge,  and  which  JP^^^ 
had  no  existence.  Phehm  had  already  wm/essed  to  Father  UHjc  ;  he 
had  nothing  political  to  reveal,  and  Father  CaateBo  iBspottaoMk  m 


-  The  fotal  moment  dravra  near,  my  son,*  said  he;  -Ihope  thni  God 
haa  at  hurt  granted  you  to  see  the  enormity  of  yoor  crimen  and  ^t 
you  fed  a  fervent  desire  to  make  dl  the  reparation  myour  power. 
-Father  Castetio,  I  trust  I  feel  as  a  man  ought  to  feel ;"  replied  Phe- 
Hm,  vriih  an  air  of  cahn  dignity.  «  Do  not  deceive  yonaeal^  "yq— » 
there  9  no  hope  left;  make  your  peace  with  Oed  by  a  ftitt  oonfeamoQ 
of  your  crimes.    I  am  commissioned  to  hear  att  you  waaf  hava  to 

reveal."  „  .  ^, 

«  Father  CastoUo,"  said  Bourke,  smiling  ireweaUy,  -a  aeoeat  mi^ 
be  pleaant,  and  perhaps  nseftd ;  I  am  sorry  1  have  none." 

The  pertinacfoua  priest,  not  yet  repulsed,  again  importnnad.  ••  &o- 
Aer,  this  it  unkhid  to  a  dying  man,"  said  Father  UlUc,  raildty,  while 
Norman  fooked  the  indignatkm  he  could  net^i^prem,  and  PWlim,  with 
an  air  of  snpptemed  eoaten^  tonwd  away;  but  rtill  hie  •— — — 
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UUic ;  **  how  procioiw  are  these  momentB  to  him."  **  Aye»  ten  timM 
preciovBk"  thimdered  dM  prielt  "  You  mttit  diei  mjr  mnh  within  the 
hour  you  mast  die ;  for  you,  there  ie  no  mei^  on  Mith;  seek  it  in 
Hcftven  by  an  avowd  of  your  crimes." 

''Then  IwTe  me  to  seek  it  there,"  replied  Boukei  and  he  calmly 
added,  "f^itherCaBteibs  t  am  a  young,  and  yOu  «re  iHi  old  nan,  but 
'  life  is  dottbciess  sweet  to  us  both.  1  am  about  to  lay  down  mine.  J 
oouM  wish  to  die  in  charity  with  all  men.^-'and  I  have  great  need 
that  the  prayers  of  all  good  me»  should  accompany  me  on  the  dark 
jouniey  on  which  I  am  untimely  sent  I  and  life  are  parted^ — I  haye 
nothing  to  reveal.  Give  me  your  prayei*»  Father  Caatello^  or  leave 
me  to  my  tfaooghlB."  He  made  a  signal  to  Father  Ullic»  who  ap- 
praadied,  and  they  joined  in  pnqrer.  Father  Castello  withdrew,  and 
Norman  kneeled  down  by  Phelim ;  and  his  heart»  if  not  his  voicei 
devoutly  concurred  in  the  petition  they  prcfiered* 

While  they  etiU  knelt,  the  bell  of  the  prteon-tower  suddenly  ftwnng 
forth  the  sullen  prelueivo  knell ;  the  deafened  roll  Of  the  muffled 
drams,  and  the  hum  of  tlie  multitude,  told  that  all  was  ready  I— Oh, 
never  had  silenoe>  to  Ae  lenee  of  Nonnan*  been  di^}laced  by  eooilds 
«b  appalling. 

Bouike  sprang  to  his  feet^-*-^  Hark  I  I  am  quite  ready !"  He  ai^ 
sisted  the  priest  in  rising ,  and  hastily  adjusted  something  about  hii 
own  drees.  He  gave  his  watch  to  the  priest,  and  all  the  mon^  he 
had  in  his  pockets,  requesting  him  to  dirtrifatote  it  among  the  pereons 
who  had  attended  him  in  prison.  He  polished  hie  seal  for  an  instant  oo 
the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  and  presented  it  to  Nonnan.  The  aims  of  hie 
fiither  were  cut  on  ity— of  that  ftmily  he  was  the  laet  deecendant^— 
he  Iboked  at  it  eameely  for  a  moment^-*-''  Have  y0n>  my  dear  Bourke, 
no  odier  commands  for  me,  which  I  shall  have  the  melluicboly  pleasure 
in  fulfilling,  when—' — "  «  All  is  oter,  and  I  am  happy,"  said  Bourke, 
smiling  as  he  finished  the  sentence,  which  Nonnan  could  not  finish. 
"  Yes,  be  kind  to  poor  Pat  Leary,  whose  first  fault  was  bvii^  his 
master's  son  better  than  his  own  prosperity*  He  ^as  been  heteabiiut 
since  the  day  of  the  trial ;  though  he  has  never  been  petmitted  10  eee 
me,  I  have  ofken  heard  him  without  I  know  hsi  brogue  welt  When 
he  knocks  at  St  Peter's  gates  I  shall  know  him  by  it"-^PheUm  iwas 
not  the  first  Catholic  that  Norman  had  known,  who  heU  his  faith 
sacred  fiom  every  thing,  save  tbe  powers  of  hie  own  ridicule. 

The  outer  gates  of  the  prison  were  heard  to  gnte  on  their  hoarse 
hinges.    Bourke  turned  hastily  to  his  aged  and  veiy  dear  friend,  and 
knelt  to  cnve  his  benediction.    At  this  moment  alone  the  intrepidity 
of  mind  yielded  to  the  softness  of  his  heart    *'  Often  have  I  oOended 
you,  dearest  fiither,"  said  he ;  *  and  many  tones  haw  I  grieved  yon. 
Had  I  followed  your  precepts,  I  might  have  lived  a  happier,  and  died 
a  better  man — but  forgive  me.     Let  jrour  forgiveness  be  the  earnest 
of  the  forgivenees  of  ray  *  F>iUl«r  which  ii  hi  heaven.' "    The  priest 
wept  and   trembled,  while  on  the  head  of  his  ill4tarred  pupil  he 
poured  forth  mingled  prayera  and  bleMitigi.    The  sheriff  now  entered, 
accompanied  by  several  oflScen  and  ge&tleitten,  wbo  from  various 
motives,  wished  to  see  the  prisoner.     He  received  them  all  with  easy 
politeness,  and  cheerfully  replied  10  numy  well-meant  but  ill-timed 
interrogatories,  though  he  endeavoured  to  cut  them  Short  by  telling 
the  sherifiT  that  he  was  quite  ready.     Thftt  gentleman,  who  had 
throughout  treated  him  with  great  htimanlty,  told  him  to  make  his 
own  time ;  and  inquired  if  there  was  any  thing  he  could  still  do  for 
him.    Phelim  thanked  him,  and  said,  there  was  nothing.    The  sherifl' 
hinted  someihirig  about  the  imptopriety  of  his  dteM,  and  hoped  he 
would  not  think  of  addressing  the  multitifde»  Whose  intemperate  re- 
sentihent  he  knew  so  well  how  to  Inflame^-'^^  I  iDoant  yon  scaflbld  to 
die,  not  commence  orator,"  said  Rielim ;  **  'tis  somewhat  too  late  for 
that    My  deeds  must  speak  for  me  now.    As  to  ffiy  drest,'*  continued 
he,  smiling,  as  he  glanced  over  it  **  blame  my  poverty."    He  assisted 
Ibe  man  who  struck  off  his  fetters  {  and,  that  none,  threw  his  freed 
arms  round  Norman,  whotn  he  held  for  some  time  in  silence  to  his 
bosom.     The  unsubdued  firmness  of  the  prisoner,  when  contrasted 
with  the  agony  that  struggled  in  the  throat  of  Noittan,  who  resem- 
bled him  so  much  as  to  be  taken  by  strangers  for  a  younger  brother, 
deeply  afifected  the  spectators,  and  many  of  thtm  md  tears,  while 
Bourke  shook  the  hands  of  those  who  stood  neAfeiC  him,  and  bade 
them  farewell.     He  again  declared  that  he  was  quite  ready ;  and 
recommending  his  friends  to  the  care  of  the  principal  gaoler,  was  the 
first  to  move  forward.    Nonnan  and  die  priest  could  not  pert  with 
him  till  it  should  become  horror  to  remain }  and,  in  defiance  of  his 
entreaties  that  they  would  spare  themselves,  diey  peiaisted  in  follow- 
ing him.    Now,  that  they  touched  on  the  dreaded  moment  eveiy  in- 
dividual, except  the  prisoner,  involtrntarily  lingered  f  and  the  sheriff 
again  entreated  him  to  make  his  own  time.    He  bowed,  and  moved 
forward,  supporting  the  tottering  steps  of  Fts^ther  inlio« 

The  melancholy  procession  proceeded  very  slowly,  through  close 
lines  of  military,  to  a  temporary  scafipld,  which  had  been  raised  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  principal  street    Bouilie  eonvemed  at  intervals 
with  the  sheriff  and  the  priest;  and,  with  his  habitual  gallantry,  b6wed 
repeatedly  to  the  weeping  females  who  filled  the  "Windows.    But  the 
voice  of  Pat  Leaiy,  who  struggled  to  bnist  through  the  lines  of  sol- 
diers, afiected  him  far  more  powerfully  at  diis  moment  dian  the  pity 
of  the  sex  he  had  loved  so  dearly. 
*'  Ra!  poor  fellow,  I  could  have  wished  to  see  him  once  mora" 
The  sheriff  ofi^red  to  have  him  called  t  he  sighed  slightly,  toA  an- 
swered—^* 'tis  too  late  now." 
)Se  nottoted  the  aodlbld  with  a  qiddt,  light  ttep;  and,  hating  M- 


aistad  te  piiest»  moved  forward  wiOi  nndannted  firmness,  wbfle  * 
shout  from  the  multitude  greeted  his  appearance.  The  sun  suddenly 
shobe  ont  {  and  he  raised  his  eyes  as  one  who  had  been  long  shut  out 
from  the  view  of  that  glorious  luminary,  and  who  now  beheld  it  fbr 
the  last  time.  With  the  rapid  and  piercing  gesture  peculiar  to  him- 
self, he  next  glanced  over  the  multitude-  *'  God  bless  you !  God  blea 
yott !"  sobbed  those  who  stood  nearest  and  the  low  sound  crept  to  the 
Verge  of  the  crowd,  rose  like  the  rushing  of  a  mighty  wind,  and  died 
away  as  he  devoutly  joined  with  the  priest  in  the  last  prayers.  It 
was  one  of  those  awful  moments  when  time  is  visibly  beheld  fiowing 
into  eternity,  end  the  stilliSess  of  death  reigned  throughottt  the  im- 
mei»e  multitude.  The  *'  boldest  held  his  breath,"  in  fearful  expeota* 
tion,  as  Bourke,  slowly  rising,  took  his  farewell  look  of  the  earth,  and 
the  heavens,  and  of  every  living  thing!  The  executioner  approached, 
and  he  waved  him  back  with  a  hasty  gesture,  as  one  who  loathed 
the  contamination  of  his  touch.  He  closed  his  eyes— his  lips  moved, 
as  if;  in  secret  prayer,  he  commended  his  departing  spirit  to  the  God 
who  gave  it ;  and  an  almost  divine^oomposure  dwelt  on  his  uplifted 
ooudtebanoek 

*  The  feaifril  celerity  with  which  every  fbature  pf  Phelim's  counte- 
nance, and  every  muscle  and  articulation  of  his  frame,  obeyed  and 
revealed  eaoh  wild  and  changing  impulse  of  his  ungovernable  will, 
had  oflfrn  struck  a  dread,  not  of  this  earth,  to  the  heart  of  Nonnan. 
It  did  so  now,  even  before  Bourice,  with  the  swiftness  of  thought 
drew  a  small  dagger  from  the  sleeve  of  his  dress,  and,  plunging  it 
twice  into  his  bosom,  snapped  it  in  the  wound !  A  shriek  of  agony, 
mingled  with  a  Shout  of  exultation,  burst  from  the  multitude— the 
drums  beat  loudly^— 4he  horsemen  charged  forward— and  the  ezeca- 
tioner  and  die  t^-atandMs  flew  to  prevent  the  completion  of  the 
suicide. 

"Oh,  God,  be  merciful  to  diis  wretched  men !"  was  the  involimtary 
exclamation  of  Norman,  who  ran  to  support  him. 

*'  Norman !  Norman !  judge  me  not  so  harshly,"  cried  he,  stMtfih- 
ing  out  his  hands,  with  that  sad  and  terrible  strength  of  ezprSssion, 
which  recalled  the  nifdit  when  Bourke,  first  feeling  himself  die- 
faoDoared,  had  implored  that  no  eye  would  look  on  him.  *"  If  I  owed 
my  Arfoited  lift  to  England,  with  my  own  hand  I  have  paid  it  down. 
Let  them  mangle  my  worthless  can^uie  as  they  will;  but  the  toudi 
of  a  hangmanlB  rope  shall  never  a  second  time  degrade  that  living 
body  which  is  the  habitatian  of  my  free  and  Irish  spirit  .'---Offl  hang- 


With  the  strsog  efibrt  whidi  he  made  to  posh  back  the  penons  who 
dosed  him  in,  he  bn^  from  the  arms  of  Norman— ^fell  forward*^ 
shnddaied  for  a  molnent— <and  Was  a<  rest ! 

Resentment  was  done  in  Norman) — he  pressed  his  quivering  lip  to 
the  brow  of  the  unhappy  suicide,  and  fled,  he  knew  not  whither. 

At  the  ale^ioaae  of  a  petty  village  on  the  sea^oie,  about  six  miles 
from  the  fatal  town,  he  halted,  fh>m  metfe  irmbili^  to  proceed.  Fe« 
vnish  in  body,  and  in  mind  stormed  and  wretched,  he  threw  himself 
upon  a  bed,  reiftalling  all  that  had  passed  as  a  hideous  dream,  fhom 
vdiich  thei«  is  no  awaking.  In  the  evening  he  was  roused  from  this 
distempered  stupor,  by  die  clamorous  voices  of  people  in  the  kitchen 
below.  They  had  returned  from  the  execution.  Living  or  dead, 
there  was  none  so  biave,  nor  so  gtty,  as  tbe  last  of  the  Bourkes  of 
Brily  "'s.  They  proudly  exhibited  pieces  of  his  green  dress,  which 
had  been  torn  into  innumerable  shreds,  and  distributed  as  relics  among 
his  oduntrymen,  and  triumphantly  related,  that  though  many  fled  in 
horror  when  the  Ueeding  head  of  the  traitor  was  held  up  to  the  pub- 
lic gaae,  many  more  repelled  the  foul  aooosation,  and  threw  it  back 
on  his  exacotionen* 

Norman  earnestly  listened  to  these  fierce  and  deluded,  but  most 
aflbctionate  creatures,  while  they  madly  treesured  up  wrath  against 
the  day  of  wmtht  and  fervently  did  he  pny,  that  this  might  be  the 
last  Irishman,  whose  wayward  fortune  should  half  justify  his  crimes, 
and  teach  the  heart  to  rebel  against  the  judgment  when  it  attributes 
to  individual  perveisity  what  may  in  part  be  ascribed  to  an  unhappy 
and  unnatural  state  of  society. 

Norman  had  agreed  not  to  go  home  till  the  fleet  arrived,  and  till 
be  was  joined  by  his  fnenda  He  wrote  home,  however,  a  very  de^ 
tafled  aocoant  of  his  adventurss  since  the  death  of  his  fiuherH-^fbr 
Cok)nel  Monro  had  already  aoqindnted  the  lady  with  tha  life  and 
death  of  bar  ion.  He  also  wrote  to  father  Ullic ;  and  having  resolved 
to  wait  Oie  arrival  of  his  friends  in  the  metropolis  of  his  native  coon* 
try,  set  forward  for  Edinburgh 

The  flfst  day's  joumey  was  nearly  ended,  when  Norman  folt  him- 
self so  onoomfoftable  m  his  airy,  Irish  chaise,  the  glasses  of  which 
some  foraier  traveller  bad  broken,  *<  out  of  curiosity,"  es  the  post-boy 
told  him,  that  he  alighted  to  wann  himself  with  a  walk.  Hie  dmy 
was  dosing  as  he  entered  a  tuddle  of  mud  cabins,  which  showed  no 
external  mark  of  viehiityto  the  White  moontahis.  He  had  for  soma 
time  perceived  before  him  a  tall,  meagre  figure,  with  a  militsry  ttep 
and  air,  driving,  or  rather  carrying  forward,  a  wom^mt  garron,  which 
dragged  a  small,  clumsy  car,  laden  with  torC 

Tha  ingenious  oonjecntia  of  the  Englishman,  who  consiuded  that 
the  poor  of  Ireland  eiyoyed  the  reversion  of  the  garmepA  of  the  beg* 
gars  of  Inland,  was  fWly  conflrmed  by  the  Tagged  regimentels  of 
this  figure,  who  alternately  threatened  and  coaxed  his  steed  by  the 
name  of  Captafai,  and  then,  in  despair,  set  his  shoulder  to  the  car. 
Our  traveller  was  quite  sare  that  this  was  the  person  of  whom  ha 
came  in  search;  but  he  stfll  bald  bMifc.  On  nirning  the  angle  of  fliis 
Miagglfaig  finec,  Niman  WM  nddanly  itraek  by  tha  appaaruiea  of  • 
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man  on  honeback,  vehemently  holding  fin^  to  a  moilesr,  and  not  ray 
referential  ooDgregatkin. 

"  What  aort  of  a  penon  ta  that,  conurader  nid  he,  addreMing  the 
aoldier,  who  had  now  stopped  before  the  door  of  a  miieraUe  cabin. 

*'That,  jilaje  yon,  master,  (ha  ««y»  will  ye,  Captain,)  ia  one  of  God 
Almighty's  cavaliy." 

Norman  looked  ibr  a  moment  at  the  divine  errant,  sent  oat  by  the 
Mountaineers  of  Scotland,  to  skinnish  with  idolatry  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  and  then  tamed  to  the  soldier.—^'  I  diink  yoa  have  been  in 
the  army,  friend  7" 

«  Aye,  that  I  was,  sir :  I  have  been  in  Egypt  and  Holland ;  I  Iboght 
with  Moore  and  Mackenzie,  sir,  for  the  eagle.  Look  at  this  batton, 
if  you /xZbm,  master.  Tis  an  ould  coat,  to  be  sure ;  but  it  is  a  coat  I 
was  never  ashamed  of;"— and  he  entered  on  a  long  and  animated, 
though  somewhat  poe<iai2  account  of  the  exploits  of  his  regiment 

**  All  this  was  in  my  time  now,  Paddy,  and  I  am  sure  I  never  heard 
of  it  before,**  said  Norman.  **  But,  God  bless  me,  how  ill  you  lo^! 
is  it  possible  that  you  don't  know  mef 

*'  Och.  mother  of  Jasus !  not  know  yoar  honour ! — and  have  I  then 
the  honour  and  the  pleasure  to  clap  eye  on  you  once  more  in  the 
kingdom,  and  in  the  life  t — ^Dora !  Dora ! — Paddy,  where  are  ye  I  Are 
ye  in  it  ?'*  He  threw  down  a  half-hnng  door,  and  out  rushed  Dora, 
tumbling  over  Paddys  and  out  rushed  Paddy,  tumbling  over  the  pig, 
which  also  brought  a  nuazling  welcome  to  the  feet  of  the  stranger.— 
**  Here  is  his  honour !   I  told  you  I  had  seen  him.** 

The  sudden  joy  of  his  forlorn  eyes  was  momentarily  damped  by  the 
recollection  of  the  fotal  spot  on  which  he  had  beheld  Norman.  Don 
eourtesied.  and  simpered,  and  a(i(justed  her  dress;  and  Paddy  shook  his 
son,—-  Where's  your  salute,  Paddy  ?  Salute  his  honour,  you  ill-bted 
pig :  wUl  ye  be  like  the  Ulster  chOder,  will  ye  ?'* 

Young  Faddy,  thus  compelled,  made  a  leg,  and  flourished  his  hand 
to  his  cap  en  mUitatre. 

**  Little  Paddy,  the  areh  rogue,  rtmMerB  joat  honour,  I  warrant, 
as  well  as  the  day  at  Coronna,  when  we  parted,  yM."  said  the  wise 
ftther. 

Norman  entered  the  wretched  abode  of  old  IVaoey;  who,  beoome 
blind,  and  Alien  into  a  harmless  dotage,  divided  his  time  pretty  equally 
between  the  storming  of  Quebec,  and  the  floating  batteries  before 
Gibraltar.  It  was  now  that  Notman  drew  fortfi  the  long  and  disaa- 
trous  story  of  Leary.  He  never  perfectly  recovered  fiom  the  Wal- 
chem  fever. .  When  discharged,  he  was  unfit  for  work ;  and  with  a 
small  sum  Drummond  collected  for  him  in  the  regiment,  Don  com- 
menced an  ale-house  in  this,  her  fother*s  native  town.  It  wmild  not 
do.  They  had  no  art  of  thriving;  and  Paddy,  in  despair,  became  the 
chief  customer  himaelf.  The  remaining  stock  was  omlett,  and  Paddy 
bought  an  old  horM  and  car,  hoping  for  employment  in  driving  torC 
This  proved  still  worse.  Pat  was  not  **  acquaint,"  he  said,  **  toul  the 
ways  of  the  north,  nor  looked  on  as  if  this  was  Fitnonnal's  town."*— 
No  man  could  have  a  mora  cordial  hatred  to  Orangemen,  and  agenia, 
and  tythe  formers;  and  here  he  perfectly  agreed  with  his  neigfaboais: 
But  then  he  had  a  warm  regard  for  the  military;  and  for  this  he  was 
disliked  and  distrusted.  In  the  want  of  all  other  emptoyment  he  had, 
however,  joined  some  of  his  neighbours  in  firaming  a  new  constitatkm, 
lowering  the  rento  of  lands,  and  demolishing  Orangemen.  He  could 
not  very  intelligibly  describe  what  form  of  government  his  friends 
wanted ;  though  Norman  guessed  it  might  probably  be  that  constita' 
tion  which  flourished  in  Israel,  in  the  days  when  there  was  no  king, 
and  evei^  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eym. 

A  foir  in  this  town  had  been  attended  by  a  considerable  number 
of  these  leagued  brethren,  and  also  by  some  English  soldien,  quartered 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  day,  as  if  by  miracle,  passed  over  withr 
out  any  remarkable  feat  of  arms;  and  towards  its  chMe,  one  of  thoee 
valoarous  knights  who  proceed  firom  foir  m  frir  in  qaestof  adventureo, 
was  compelled  to  throw  his  gauntlet,  in  the  shape  of  freiae  greatpooat, 
into  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  daring  any  Orangeman  or  red-coat  to  touch 
it  The  Orangemen,  who  were  not  in  force,  pmdendy  drew  oflT,  and 
the  soldien  had  been  cautioned  against  quanelling  witti  the  ooontiy 
people. 

**  I  could  not  help  giving  it  one  kick  for  the  honoar  of  the  batlOD, 
your  honour,"  said  Paddy;  **  and  so  the  row  began,  though  not  in  die 
proper  and  jandemeaiy  way  I  could  have  wished.  I  came  off  wid  the 
worst,  and  so  signs  on  my  skin  the  day,  though  the  soldien  did  join 
me  at  last  against  my  own  sworn  countrymen,  who  from  that  day 
think  me  black-hearted  to  them." 

An  incredible  deal  of  folse  swearing  followed,  and  die  animosity 
was  embittered  on  all  sides.  Every  new  battle  was  pregnant  with 
the  seeds  of  tfhture  batdee.  'It  is  said,  that  an  oath  for  confinnation  is 
the  end  of  strife;  but  here  it  seemed  but  its  commencement  A  pis- 
tol had  been  flred  through  I^iddy's  window  on  several  nighti;  and 
on  the  whole  it  appeared  that  county  —  was  no  longer  a  reaidenoe 
'  for  him. 

"Not  diat  I  care  for  myaelf,"  said  Leaiy,  widi  manly  or  soldierly 
pride ;  «•  but  Dora  and  Paddy,  die  souls." 

"  I  un  ft<irprised  diat  the  feUow  who  began  this  disturbance  got  off 
so  easUy,'*  said  Norman. 

Leaiy  looked  hastily  up.  and,  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  replied-^'  Och, 
sorrow  ail  him— uire  did'nt  I  tell  your  honour  he  got  the  fint  swear." 

''Oh!  in  diat  case  1  suppoM  diere  was  nodiing  more  to  be  looked 
for,"  saki  Norman,  snuling  at  Leaiy^a  nodom  of  law. 

I^ary  alao  forced  a  smile ;  and  aniious  to  change  the  snl^ect,  ooo- 
timiedp-^  Bat  wan  yoar  honoar  din't  see  dieoder  Utde  one— Netman 


Boorita  Anan  Giant  O^ftanghnaiiy.''    Doia  paUad  die  mny4ltla2 
youth  from  a  crib. 

**  Tou  have  honoond  all  yoar  fiiands  in  the  nama  of  this  yom^ 
gandeman,"  said  Norman. 

''Aye,  your  honour,'*  replied  Leary,  with  gmvity  beooming  the 
dignity  of  the  occasion;  **  fomily  nuons  made  me  call  Faddy,  Patrick, 
an  ouid  name  wid  the  Leary's;  but  I  kiased  the  cross  on  it,  that  if  I 
ever  had  another-^bleasad  be  the  Maker!— he  ahould  have  a  good 
edioafioii;  for  I  intend  him— plasa  Godi — ^for  a  drummar  to  your 
honoar." 

"  Say,  a  piper,  rather,"  replied'  Notman,  smiling.  **  Ton  most  leave 
this  miseiaUe  place,  and  take  a  croft  in  Glenalbin.*' 

He  put  an  abrupt  stop  to  the  eloquent  gndtnde  of  Dora  and  Pliddy, 
by  rising,  and  appointing  the  latter  to  wait  on  him  at  die  inn,  whare 
he  intended  to  stop  for  the  night 

Paddy  would,  with  great  pleasure,  have  set  fire  to  his  whola  Irish 
establishment,  and  followed  his  honour;  and,  long  before  Noiman  had 
concluded  hia  dinner,  the  accents  of  a  well  known  voice,  bawling, 
**  Nobody  says  more  than  one  fppeivMi  for  the  whole  lot,"  draw  him 
to  the  window.  Perched  on  the  top  of  a  banrel,  roimd  whidi  was 
strewed  his  whole  aMweoUes,  Leary  was  seen  ooaftn^away  withgraac 
spirit  in  the  moanlight  A  broken  spinning-wfae^  an  old  carved 
chest,  and  a  rusty  bayonet,  seMom  called  on  to  perfoim  the  duties  of 
a  spit,  was  the  sum  of  his  household  goods.  Three  fowls,  a  oonpleof 
ducks,  the  old  gairon,  and  the  pig,  endeared  by  two  mondis  of  the 
closest  intimacy,  and  which  little  Faddy  now  fondly  kiaaed,  eoasiilated 
the  live  stock.  No  one  could  say  that  Leary  was  one  of  those  Iriah 
proprieton  who  run  away  to  spend  their  revenues  in  other  coontriaa. 
Having  very  honesdy  diaoharged  his  debts,  he  spent  eveiy  thifamy 
that  remained,  like  a  gandeman,  in  treating  his  neighbours,  **  for  he 
hated,"  he  said,  **  to  cany  their  bad  wish  out  of  the  Ungdom.** 

Dora,  her  fodier,  and  Noiman  Booike,  Ac.  were  to  go  by  sea;  and 
Norman,  who  had  no  attendant,  accepted  the  often  praflered  senriees 
of  Leary.  Yoang  ftddyalso  fell  to  their  share:  and  the  road  to 
Edinburgh  was  insensibly  beguiled  by  the  dawning  vrit  of  Leaiy's 
heir  apparent,  which  general^  required  his  fother's  explanBtiaB,-and 
the  humour  <Mf  old  Paddy,  which  needed  no  oommenlaiy. 

In  the  town  €i£  Ayr,  as  Norman  sat  lingering  over  his  aolitaiy  hot. 
de  of  wine,  one  of  those  ain  which  thrill  on  die  heartatringa  of  the 
wanderer  from  Scotland,  drew  him  to  the  window.  It  was  mmg  fay 
a  female  voice,  sweet  and  low,  and  wildly  queruloos,  and  hia  hieaxt* 
radier  dian  his  ear,  informed  him,  that  be  did  not  hear  thia  voooe  for 
the  first  time.  It  waa  however,  by  no  means  aacli  a  voieaaBgeiiera% 
attracts  attantinn  to  a  wandering  syren,  and  Nonnan  waa  a  aolitaiy 
listener  to  die  ballad- 

''I'm  weary  o'  yoar  ha's,  auld  lord* 

I'm  vraary  o'  your  towen; 
Tlie  boon  o'  grandeur  UMndaaied, 

Oh,  bat  thay*ra  laaely  Iknub. 


My  fingen  shine  wi'  moi^  a  ring. 
And  wi'  jewels  they  buik  my  hair. 

Bat  the  lightsome  g^bnoe  o'  leal  foong  bve 
Will  never  blem  me  mair. 

I  mind  thee  sdll,  thou  Athole  wood. 

And  him  on  Lynedoch  lee, 
Wha  pu*d  my  snood  fm  the  scented  hirk. 

And  my  beads  fra  the  raddan  tree. 

Oh,  merrily  sang  the  bonny  blackbird 

AhooQ  our  haael  screen. 
And  ilka  leaf  nvas  sdrr'd  wi'  joy. 

And  the  blue  lift  danced  betwe«L 


I  mind  diee  sdll,  dioa  foiry  eve, 
Whan  this  fliditerin'  heart  was  tint; 

And  how  saft  the  sand  o'  the  mavis  rsoig; 
Whan  he  taU  what  ita  flichterin* 

A  widess  bride  jra  bought,  auld  lon^ 

And  he  didna  frown  or  fret; 
Bat  a  breaking  heart  was  in  his  ee. 

And  dmt  kwk's  before  me  yet 


I*m  lanely,  lanely,  a'  the  day. 
But  die  night  ia  war  to  hide; 

For  the  dream  that  bringa  me  Athole 
Wakes  me  by  my  auld  lord's  aide. 


Oh,  thera's  many  a  leaf  in  Athole  wood. 
And  mony  a  bird  in  its  breast; 

And  money  a  pain  maun  die  heart  aostain. 
Era  ioi  sab  itsel'  to 


Long  before  the  oft-repeated  ditty  waa  concluded,  Nonnan  reopg- 
nixed  in  the  singer  that  moamful  wanderer  from  Glenalbin,  whom  he 
had  long  before  met  in  England.  Though  half  reasntful  at  the  ne- 
glect shown  to  her  unobtrusive  lay,  the  pride  of  blood,  aa  vrell  as  the 
kindnaai  oi  hianatora,  waa  interested  ia  reacuinfr  a  daughter  of  Albin 
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degrading  onployiiMiit  SomsmixtaraoftbeMiMieeUiigv 
made  him  ihy  of  ezpouog  her  to  the  ofaaervation  of  Leaiy.  He  mf' 
ftrod  her,  therefore  to  ptoeeed  on  her  tuneful  tour,  and  following  her 
acroaa  the  river,  made  hiuHelf  known.  How  anpreme  must  that  clan- 
niah  attachment  be,  which  had  now  power  to  impart  a  solitary  rap- 
ture to  the  chilled  heart  of  this  desolate  woman*  She  was  the  avantp 
courier  whom  Normon  sent  to  Eleenalin. 

In  Edinburgh,  Norman  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  his  friend  Drum- 
mond,  and  Colonel  Grant,  who  liked  him  not  the  less  for  being  the 
heir  of  Glenalbin.  This  inibnnation,  when  it  reached  Drummond,  a 
ft  w  weeks  before,  had  certainly  quickened  his  zeal  for  the  recovery 
of  the  estates— his  friendship  it  could  not  heighten.  By  the  time  that 
Norman  had  arranged  his  afibirB,  and  legally  estabUshcKl  his  claim  to 
the  estates  of  Glenalbin  and  Gallanvorah,  and  Leary  and  litde  Paddy 
had  admired  the  castle,  and  Prince  Charles  as  he  is  called — Craig-gil- 
lian,  more  fortunate  in  his  voyage  than  Norman,  reached  town  with 
Flora  and  the  Piper.  Home  was  now  in  every  heart,  and  on  every 
tongue.  Drumoiond's  renewed  leave  was  not  yet  quite  expired,  and 
he  was  sorely  tempted  when  Craig-gillian  and  Flora  uiged  Mary  and 
himself  to  spend  the  approaching  holidays  in  GlengiUian— ^  and  on 
Christmas  eve  dance  than  tntU  at  Macdbin's  wedding  in  the  hall  of 
Dnnalbin,  or  the  ISgUand  JUng,  with  old  Moome  for  your  partner." 

**  This  ii  irresistible!  but  how  is  it  aU  to  be  accomplished,'*  said 
Drummond,  casting  a  look  of  arch  intelligence  on  Norman. 

**  Leave  all  to  me,"  replied  Craig-gillian.  "And  now,  if  you  please, 
hear  me  read  my  resignation:  With  one  arm  at  Vimeira,  and  this 
great  hole  in  my  neck,  even  if  my  health  were  better,  I  could  not 
hope  to  dischaige  those  duties,  which  in  this  active  season  will  best 
be  fulfilled  when  my  sword  is  become  a  ploughshare— besides,  my 
dear  fiither  has  laid  his  solemn  commands  on  me." 

Craig-gillian  resigned  his  commission. 

It  was  now  the  beginning  of  December.  To  Mrs.  Drummond  was 
entrusted  the  important  chaige  of  replenishing  Flora's  wardrobe,  and 
purchasing  the  grey  satins  and  cambric  hoods  of  the  lady,  and  the 
white  satins  and  snowy  plumes  of  the  unconscious  bride.  Flora's 
spirits  were  still  extremely  languid,  and  she  was  also  occupied  with 
higher  duties.  On  the  last  day  of  her  stay  in  fldinburgh  she  made  a 
solemn  profession  of  her  belief  in  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
by  receiving  the  sacrament,  in  presence  of  her  husband  and  Norman. 
C^g'gillian  had  all  along  gently  warned  her  against  precipitance, 
and  even  eng^aged  Norman  to  dissuade  her  from  rashness  of  judgment 
in  a  matter  so  important  to  her  peace-^and  he  did  so.  But  when  he 
put  her  into  the  sedan  which  waited  at  the  door  of  the  chapel,  he 
oonld  not  forbear  testifying  his  satisfiiction  in  her  having,  from  sincere 
and  heart  swaying  conviction,  voluntarily  [Hofessed  the  faith  of  the 
&mily  with  whi<^  she  was  so  closely  connected.  **  There  was  a  time 
ftpproaching  which  the  lady  greatly  feared,"  said  Norman.  **  A  crea- 
ture so  devoutly  attached  to  the  doctrines  in  which  she  was  educated, 
most  have  been  miserable  as  soon  as  her  children  were  estranged 
from  her  bosom  to  be  nurtured  in  doctrines  which  she  thought  fotal 
to  their  eternal  peace.  Poor  Flora's  sufierings  have  not  been  in 
vain." 

I  am  glad  you  think  so,  my  dear  Norman,  replied  Craig-gillian, 
leaning  more  kindly  on  Noiman's  arm,  as  they  walked  home.  *'  We 
shall  all  be  of  one  mind  by-and-bye.  I  hope  I  am  incapable  of 
grieving  my  wife ;  I  think  I  am  not  an  illiberal  man.  But  it  ia  well 
that  all  occasion  (rf*  trial  is  removed.  I  owed  something  to  my  fiunily, 
more  to  what  I  have  been  taught  to  think  right;  and  Flora  might 
have  been  made  unhappy  by  my  means,  instead  of  repaying,  as  she 
now  does,  the  great  sacrifice  my  father  and  my  kindred  inade  in  con- 
senting to  my  union  with  the  sweet  heretic." 

Flora  was  very  far  indeed  from  being  a  rigid  or  IheoLogiad  Catholic. 
On  the  afiemoon  of  this  same  day,  still  accompanied  by  Norman  and 
.  her  husband,  she  viiited  a  spot,  which  from  earliest  hiiancy  she  had 
been  taught  to  cherish  with  solemn  and  tender  respect  It  was  that 
humble  monument  in  the  church-yard  of  the  Gray-Frian,  which  piety 
had  erected  to  the  martyrs  of  freedom  of  conscience,  and  of  civil  free- 
dom. She  had  seen  many  monumenti  which  chronicled  more  splen- 
did and  commanding  events  in  the  history  of  her  country,  but  none 
which  excited  reverence  more  deep,  or  enthusiasm  more  high  than 
this  grass-grown  and  unfrequented  tomlx 

The  travelling  party  set  oflfnext  morning.  In  Glasgow  they  halted 
a  single  day,  that  Norman  might  indulge  one  vanity  which  feeling 
exalted.  He  regained  the  splendid  relics  of  his  family ;  among  other 
trinkets,  that  ancient  heir-loom,  the  rose-coloured  topas  ring  of  Brian 
Ro,  an  Irish  prince  whom  Aliin  Vohr  had  assisted  in  war.  Moome 
could  sing  ito  history  and  its  virtues,  for  it  had  once  been  a  potent 
ring ;  but  now,  aks! — 

Dodone  inconsuUe  a  perdu  ms  oradm. 

They  left  Glasgow  very  early  next  morning,  intending  to  breakfast 
at  Dumbarton.  It  was  a  clear  cheerful  morning.  The  sun  rose  over 
those  lofly  mountains  which  in  one  quarter  bulwark  the  Highlands. 
(% !  who  that  has  ever  wandered  from  their  boaoms  has  again  return- 
ed, and  gazed  from  afar  on  their  rugged  outline,  widiout  beholding  it 
like  die  countenance  of  a  friend ! 

"  Welcome  the  blue  hills  of  Albyn !"  exclaimed  Norman,  gazmg  on 
the  moontains  of  Cowal,  and  on  those  imperial  summits  that  towered 
over  the  hiUs  of  Lenox. 

"*  Weleone  the  Uue  hills  of  Albyn!"  eehoed  Hugh,  and  phiiniping 


die  litde  smiling  Hector,  who  sat  on  his  knee,  he  sung  to  Noiman  and 
Drummond 

Cheerly,  Soldier!  the  gladening  sun 
Springs  over  Albyn's  mountains  dun; 
Purples  each  peak,  and,  bravely,  now 
Rests  his  flaming  targe  on  the  Grampians'  brow : 
Smiles  o'er  the  Umd  of  the  rock  SQd  tarn, 
Of  thine  infont's  couch,  of  thy  fother's  cairn ; 
The  land  of  the  race  of  dauntless  mood. 
Who  grasp  thy  hand  in  brotherhood : 

Cheerly,  loldier! 

Cheerly,  soldier !  gladsome  meetuig. 

The  warm  salute,  the  victor's  greeting, 

Await  thee . — ^Now,  in  blazing  hall. 

Go  tread  the  maze  of  the  flow'ry  baU ; 

Encircled  fond  by  a  kindred  throng. 

Tell  of  glories  past — ^pour  the  warm-heart  song ; 

Or  on  yon  blue  hills  the  roe  puisue,  « 

With  the  sweep  of  the  jovial  view-halloo ! 

Cheerly,  soldier! 

Cheerly,  soldier?   She  who  loves  thee, 
Blythe  welcome  sings  'neath  the  trysting  tree  : 
On  the  breeze  of  mom  the  heath-cock  dancing,  . 
On  the  gleaming  lake  the  white  swan  glancing, 
The  frolic  fawn  in  wanton  play. 
Chasing  his  twin  down  the  sunward  brae — 
Each  thing  of  life,  with  wilding  glee, 
Shadows  the  bliai  that  waits  for  thee. 

Cheerly,  wldier! 

Cheerly  indeed  were  the  feelings  that  now  rose  on  the  minds  of  the 
homewaid  band.  The  delightful  shores  of  Loch-Lomond  were  rapid- 
ly lefl  behind,  and  they  entered  on  acfinery  more  appropriate  to  the 
Highlands.  'They  descended  the  stony  mountain  into  the  narrow 
vale,  inclosed  by  high  and  precipitous  ridges  of  rock,  over  which  an 
hundred  torrents  were  resounding,  or  passed  on  through  brown  deserts 
and  dark  elevated  heaths,  stretching  forward  and  around  in  dreory 
sublimity ;  while  the  mist  everywhere  flung  round  an  eve^varying, 
but  graceful  drapery ;  now  amusing  the  eye  by  its  fantastic  wreath- 
ings,  and  now  filling  the  mind  with  melancholy  delight,  as  the  travel- 
ler, from  the  mountain's  top  beheld  its  broken  billows  tossing  over  the 
landscape  below;  and  every  little  eminence  lifting  its  purpled  head 
above  the  dun  vapour,  like  an  islet  of  the  ocean.  A  wild  bird  scream- 
ing unseen— suddenly  bunting  from  the  palpable  obscure,  and  as 
rapidly  dashing  into  its  sheltering  gloom — was  the  only  living  thing 
to  be  seen  here,  though  mimic  walb  of  grey  stone,  hanging  on  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  like  slender  lines  traced  on  a  map,  gave  notice 
of  a  thin  inhabitation.  But  in  the  hollows  of  the  vallies  through 
which  the  travellere  wound,  or  in  the  overhanging  glens  that  opened 
among  the  sarrounding  hills,  a  little  head  of  mouldering  stones,  a 
pateh  of  verdure  and  the  black  peat-bog,  half  mantled  over  with  un- 
profitable vegetation,  told  of  what  had  once  been  These  oases  in  the 
desert  were  often,  indeed,  in  more  chosen  spots,  where  sparkling  rivu- 
lets and  fairy  waterfolls  dashed  around ;  or  a  narrow  and  sinuous  arm 
of  the  sea  shot  up  amid  udl  cli&  to  a  little  sheltered  bay ;  or  where  a 
small  circular  loch,  bordered  by  a  few  irregular  trees,  gleaming  at  the 
base  of  a  solitary  mountain,  covered  half-way  up  with  shaggy  copses, 
and  crowned  with  jagged  peaks.  Hugh  never  failed  to  apostrophiM 
these  deserted  hamlets ;  and  scMuetimes  he  was  tempted  to  pour  forth 
a  piper's  moZtson  on  the  churlish  white  farm-bouse,  which  stood  in 
chilling  loneliness,  ofler  it  had  extinguished  the  fifly  neighbouring 
cottage  smokes. 

But  it  were  long  to  tell  all  their  adventures,  as  Hugh  headed  the 
procession  through  these  valleys,  piously  remarking,  that  they  were 
like  the  children  of  Israel  going  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and 
how  he  got  no  sleep  during  the  whole  night  they  halted  at  Oban,  for 
a  ghost  which  galloped  round  the  house,  in  the  shape  of  a  young  colt, 
that  had  burst  its  straw-rope  fetters ;  and  how  Pkiddy  Leary,  an  out- 
rider on  Noiman's  chaise,  ss  they  polled  np  a  lovely  glen,  espied  a 
rosy,  kilted  lass,  in  all  the  glowing  abandon  of  rustic  exercise,  washing 
(hi  defiance  of  the  season)  in  the  manner  which  excittft  so  much  specu- 
lation among  well-informed  English  and  Irish  gentlemen ;  and  how, 
in  a  rapture  of  admiration,  he  dashed  aside  the  reins  which  partially 
concealed  this  beautiful  object  from  his  view,  and,  smiting  his  bands 
together,  exclaimed  with  enthusiasm,  **  By  the  Holy,  you're  a  jewel  in 
a  tub !"  And,  lastly,  how  at  Fort Uiey  virere  met  by  good  Craig- 
gillian,  who  fell  on  the  neck  of  hik  son,  saying,  in  Gaelic,  **  Now  let 
me  die,  since  I  have  seen  thy  fiice,  because  thou  art  yet  alive !" 

In  due  time,  they  received  the  joyous  welcome  of  the  GlengiUian 
Highlanders,  and  the  courtly  salutations  of  Aunt  Margaret.  But  in 
tain  for  Norman  and  the  piper  did  Craig-gillian's  board  smoke  widi 
her  choicest  dainties ;  and  that  happy  old  man,  with  his  grandson  on 
his  knee,  joke  with  the  still  grave  Flore,  and  laugh  with  tb«  ever^y 
Drummond.  No  persuasions  could  detain  them,  even  .for  one  night: 
and  as  severe  frost  rendered  it  dangerous  to  proce^  on  horseback 
dirough  such  a  country,  they  set  out  on  foot  for  Eleenalin,  on  a  daik 
winter's  aflernoon.  The  piper's  foot  seemed  to  have  recovered  its 
wonted  spring,  as  he  trotted  over  the  crisped  heaths,  or  bounded  acn 
the  well-known  morasses  which  lay  between  them  and  Glenalbin. 
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TIm  hMfft  of  Norman  beat  quicker  af  they  entered  die  glea;  and 
at  the  side  of  the  lake  he  paused,  hardly  able  to  proceed.    Hugh  tock 
the  liberty  to  tuunoor  Montague's  skifi^  and  rowing  down  the  lake 
shot  into  the  bay  of  Lochuan. 

**  It  must  be  a  dark  night  I  could  nbt  find  you  out,"  said  he,  address- 
ing the  bay.  A  light  suddenly  streamed  from  the  cottage,  and  Norman 
invdantaiily  touched  Hugh's  arm. 

**  Tes,  dear,"  said  the  piper,  in  a  faltering  voice ;  "  let  us  go  cm,  in 
God's  name — what  should  wo  fear  ?" 

They  went  round  into  the  garden.  Norman  stepped  over  the  Lilli- 
putian paling,  and,  peeping  through  a  fortunate  opening  of  the  window 
curtain,  the  loved  group  instantly  broke  upon  his  swimming  sight ! — 
Giddy  with  overpowering  joy,  he  leaned  against  the  casement  Braan 
set  up  a  tremendous  barking,  which  was  instantly  exchanged  for  yelp- 
ing gladness;  and  up  rose  Moome,  exclaiming,  "Macalbin*»  come 
home .'" — and  down  fell  her  spindle.  Mary,  and  persons  somewhat 
older  than  Mary,  intent  on  every  noise,  likewise  sprung  up.  The 
wanderer  entered — the  trembling  frame  of  Monimia  was  sustained 
l^  his  embrace;  Mary  kissed  the  boots  which  she  clasped:  and 
Moome  courtesied,  and  courtesied,  and  blessed  herself  and  all 
around. 

"  My  Monimia !"  was  the  low  whisper  of  Norman,  as  for  an  inr 
stant  he  leaned  his  fiice  over  the  head  that  rested  on  his  bosom.^- 
She  drew  herself,  with  a  long,  relieving  sigh,  from  his  arms ;  and, 
while  he  silently  saluted  the  lady,  hung  back,  and  looked  on  him. 
How  changed — but  still  how  dear !  He  appeared  much  taller  since 
he  had  gone  abroad ;  every  proportion  was  fuller,  and  more  perfectly 
developed.  The  bloom  of  youth  was  displaced  by  the  tints  of  a  mili- 
tary lifo;  and  the  open  smile,  and  bright  wandering  glance  of  those 
irrecoverable  days  when  thought  and  speech  are  identified,  were  ba- 
nished by  the  loHy  port  of  manhood.  He  looked  like  one  who  had 
already  bufi^tted  with  fortune,  and  who  was  firmly  advancing  on  that 
path  which,  to  man,  is  ever  surrounded  with  penl  or  difficulty.  A 
■ingle  glance  enabled  Monimia  to  perceive  this  change,  ^e  had  the 
Uwtea,  as  well  as  the  virtues  and  the  charms  of  her  sex ;  and  when  the 
lady  placed  her  passive  hand  in  ISorman's,  there  was  pride  as  well  aa 
pleasure  in  the  glow  that  mantled  her  maiden  cheek. 

All  this  while  was  Moome,  with  "  spectacles  on  nose,"  muttering 
Uessings.  At  length,  the  stranger  tunied  to  pay  his  respects  to  his 
venerable  friend. — The  chief  of  the  dan!  the  beloved  of  her  heart! 

**  But  don't  think,  darling,  that  I  can  love  you  better  that  you  are 
Macalbin.  Lady,  witness  for  me ;  yet,  if  the  living  image  of  Donald 
Dunalbin  were  to  walk  this  earth,  there  he  is  before  me  now :  there 
m  his  Uice,  and  a  blessing  in  it — and  all  but  the  tartans !" 

The  ladies  next  inquired  for  Hugh ;  and  Norman,  perceiving  that 
be  had  modestly  hung  back,  led  him  in. 

"  My  poor,  fiuthful  piper,"  said  the  lady,  "  who  has  ever  been  more 
a  brother  than  a  servant  to  me !"  (and  she  kindly  shook  his  hand)  '*  you 
•re  most  welcome  to  Eleenalin." 

**  Now,  God  bless  you,  lady,  and  don't  say  it,"  sobbed  Hugh;  ''since 
I  have  lived  to  see  this  day  and  this  night,  it  is  more  than  ^ver.the 
likas  of  me  deserved  from  God  or  Macalbin .' — Unah  Bruachrua,  I  am 
eome  to  lay  your  feet  in  the  grave  yet"  And  he  turned  joooaely  to 
Moome,  with  whom  he  retired,  **  to  be  made  much  of,"  and  to  relate 
and  hear  many  a  long  story — particularly  how  Moome  knew  they  were 
juat  at  hand,  as  all  the  last  night,  which  was  very  windy,  she  bad 
heard  the  splash  of  Macalbiii's  oars  on  the  lake. 

Norman  was  then  under  the  roof  of  the  lady.  It  wtM  Monimia  who 
did  the  honours  of  the  late  repast,  over  which  they  all  lingered.  The 
chickens  were  the  lineal  descendant's  of  Moome's  white  hen ;  the 
Tenison,  dressed  by  her  ancient  receipt  was  part  of  the  annual  tribute 
of  Hoctor  the  Hunter;  and  she  told  Hugh»  with  much  dignity,  that 
Macalbin  drank  her  healthi  and  said  he  had  not  made  00  good  a  supper 
lince  he  left  her. 

'*  Shall  we  turn  this  poor  fellow  out  of  doors  to-night  my  dear  f ' 
•aid  the  lady,  snuling.  Monimia  also  smiled ;  and  Norman  drew  for- 
ward his  chair.  "  Our  house  is  so  confined,  Macalbin,  and  you  have 
ao  fine  a  house  waiting  you  over  the  way,  which  Mr.  Montague  baf 
been  labouring  to  put  into  order  for  you !" 

Macalbin  turned  his  meaning  eyes  on  Monimia :  no  eyas  could  say 
more  plainly,  "  Without  your  smile,  what  are  fine  houses  to  me  f 

Tis  said  that  ladies  are  not  peculiarly  fond  of  listening ;  yet  true 
it  is  and  of  verity,  that  for  this  long  winter's  night,  and  till  two  o'clock 
in  the  next  morning,  did  the  lady,  on  the  one  side,  and  Monimia  on 
the  other,  listen  to  the  narratives  of  Norman— askii^  a  hundred  quea- 
tkma  v^ch  his  letters  had  not  anticipated ;  and  all  this  while  did  the 
little  chin  of  Mary  Fitzconnal  rest  on  his  knee.  At  length,  he  was 
conducted  by  this  little  handmaid  to  the  ofl-aired  chamber,  where  a 
blaiing  turf-fire,  and  the  courtesying  Moome,  with  the  water  for  the 
feet,  patiently  waited  for  him.  He  was  shocked  at  having  kept  her 
up  BO  kite;  bat  he  could  not  decline  the  kindness  it  waa  her  pride  to 
dkplay. 

**  Many  a  weary  foot  did  they  go  since  I  did  this  for  them  last," 
■aid  An ;  «  but  now,  blessed  be  the  Highest!  that  is  all  at  an  end— 
and  they  say  you  will  send  to  America,  Macalbin,  though  I  am  not  so 
bold  as  to  ask." 

Moome  wab  sore  that  the  days  of  clanship  were  now  to  be  revived 
With  frssh  splendour.  Norman  insensibly  beguiled  her  into  Idng  sto* 
liest  which  the  lady  would  have  thought  far  too  trifling  for  recital, 
Oougfa  a  lover  loved  to  hear  them.  These  narratives,  blmded  with 
bet  gwa  TiiioDa  and  dreamsy  and  compoaitieaa  in  ibyme*  detained  theni 


for  npwarda  of  an  hour  in  coBTenation;  and  than  she  codrteaied,  and 
withdrew,  "  wishing  him  the  night  well  beneath  that  roof." 

Next  day,  the  Craig-gilliane  arrived.  Colonel  Monro  was  too  deli- 
cate, or  too  weU-akilled  in  female  nature,  to  whisper  hia  prcgeet,  bat 
he  contrived  to  accomplish  it  nevertheless ;  and  though  Monimia  cer- 
tainly looked  very  demure  when  the  lady  announced  the  intended 
nuptials  to  her  fhends  and  her  bousehold,  she  did  not  appear  peca- 
liarly  imhappy  when  receiving  the  congratulations  of  the  women  with 
the  long  doaksy  who  poured  in  from  all  quarters  to  deposit  with  Moome 
the  wonted  presents  of  fowls,  eggs,  game,  and  cheeses,  and  to  receive 
the  gifls  of  die  bountiful  bride. 

On  Christmas  day,  eighteen  hundred  and  nine,  did  Lady  Auguaia 
de  Valnxmt  and  her  ancient  suite,  afler  an  absence  of  tbreeacowi  and 
ten  years,  return  to  the  dwelling  of  her  forefathers  to  witness  the  nup> 
tials  of  her  grandson,  and  the  re-establishment  of  her  fiimily:  Hooov, 
attendance,  troops  of  friends,  welcomed  her  return !  It  waa  a  bright, 
Uu^^kied  winter's  noon ;  the  smile  of  summer  was  in  die  heavens 
and  on  the  waters,  though  the  wavy  outline  of  the  surroundiiig  MUs 
was  still  exquisitely  defined  by  the  frozen  snows  that  glittered  on  their 
surface.  Fantastic  temples  and  spires  of  frost-work  still  sparkled  cat 
ihfi  dripping  rocks  of  Kenanowen,  and  the  scanty  rilb  that  crept 
through  their  chinks  were  heard  fiiintly  chiming  beneath  a  glas^ 
veil.  Flocks  of  green  plovers  were  wheeling  over  head,  and  innmne- 
rable  aquatic  fbwls  rustling  through  the  reeds  and  bulrashe^  whicb 
^  waved  their  superb  plumage  of  fiury  frostwork  on  the  nnrgin  of  the 
*  lake.  At  the  head  of  the  glen,  on  that  flat  where  the  chieft  of  oid 
were  wont  to  train  their  followers  to  arms  and  exerdaes,  a  Urge  party 
of  Highlanders  were  engaged  in  active  sports.  A  huge  bate  fire 
biased  on  the  mound  in  the  midst  of  this  Rijif,  round  which  fenaka, 
and  children,  and  dogs,  were  gathered,  all  interested  in  the  fosiiTity 
of  the  day.  These  persons  had  been  hastily  assembled  by  die  piper, 
fixan  a  very  wide  cirenmforence,  to  heat  the  house,  and  honoor  the 
utdcome-home  of  the  chieflain  and  his  bride. 

The  lady  had  still  an  eye  for  nature  as  well  as  a  heart  for  msbii 
She  looked  round  with  complacency,  and  forward  with  pleaann,  to 
the  friends  who  bad  left  the  castle  to  meet  her,  as  soon  as  her  boat 
waa  seen  on  the  lake.  She  laid  her  hand  gently  on  the  arm  of  her 
grandson ;  and,  turning  to  the  lake,  looked  back  for  a  moment,  saying, 
"  May  I  not  say,  With  the  patriarch,  'With  my  staflTl  passed  over  tbfa 
Jordan,  and  behold  thoit  hast  made  me  two  bands  i*^" 

Moome  had  ofVen  prophesied,  and  very  fervently  believed,  that  this 
was  to  be  the  happieat  day  of  her  life ;  yet  on  this  night  when  ahe 
retired  to  the  apartments  of  the  lady,  Moome  wept!    She  bad  seen 
her  chieftain  restored->^e  had  seen  bale-fires  biasing  on  aB  bia  bills 
for  a  splendid  and  fortunate  alliance— a  bride,  as  condescending-  aa 
lovely,  bad  kiawd  her  reverend  forehead,  and  craved  her  maietnal 
blessing.    Mooase  had  beheld  an  immense  torf-fire  go  roaring  up  the 
wide,  ungrated  chimney  of  Macaltnn's  hall,  and  an  handred  festive 
dancers  smiling  in  its  light ;  she  had  heard  the  song  and  the  pifanch, 
and  witnessed  the  flow  of  the  shell,  and  the  antic  joy  of  the  presiding 
piper :  the  dancing  blood  that  lagged  in  her  own  veins  had  begun  la 
prance  more  nimbly;  and  there  was  not  a  single  circumstance  of 
which  she  oould  complain^-^  the  bdies  wore  sashea  of  the  Clan- 
Albin  tartan,  and  Monimia's  hair  was  braided  with  the  piper's  pearia, 
and  her  fingers  glittered  with  the  ring  of  Brian-Ro ;  wnd  she  knew 
that  she  would  be  happy  to-morrow :  but  to-night  Moome  wept  and 
said,  *'  Ohf  lady  dear,  thii  is  not  the  Dunalbin  I  have  seen  :  Hugh  is 
but  a  boy,  poor  man.    Say,  was  it  sad  to  me,  lady,  to  look  round,  and 
see  not  one,  but  only  six,  of  Albin's  Mood  or  lineage,  when  I  kave 
seen— But  no  matter  what  the  likes  of  me  have  seen,  since  yon.  My 
— but  it  is,  indeed,  a  long  time-^three  score  and  ten  yean!    There 
was  no  itucco  ceilings,  nor  grates,  nor  carpets  here  then ;  but  this  waa 
Gregor  and  Fergus's  chamber,  and  these  old  hands  pulled  the  heaVher 
on  the  btaas  of  Quianach,  which  made  their  bed,  jnat  before  they 
came  home  from  Lovat'i ;  in  that  comer  it  waa^-and  J  was  a  yomig 
maid  then,  and  you,  huly,  waa  a  child ;  and  it  is  all  loched  up  in  my 
own  heart  and  death  ifeM»lf  cannot  put  it  out  of  that"    Moome  kx>ked 
loond,  and  sighed ;  and  then  added,  **  This  is  far  finer,  indeed,  I  don*f 
deny — ^though  the  tartan  ctitlanis  we  made  that  summer  for  Macalbin** 
bed  were  spoken  of  fkr  and  near  in  their  own  day.    The  mtticK  slept 
in  that  bed— end  Lady  Lochiel  heiaelf  sending  for  thtf  set  all  the  way 
fhmi  Lochaber." 

To  the  lady,  this  had  been  on  the  whole  a  very  happy  day,  Iboagh 
memoiy  soflened  and  saddened  the  joy  it  could  not  banish  from  a 
mind  so  regulated.  She,  too,  had  looked  rotmd  for  the  heavy  oaken 
rafteta  and  rudely-paved  hall  of  her  fathers,  thronged  with  tramerona 
alliei  and  kinsmen,  and  devoted,  though  boisterous  retainers.  Tfut 
age  was  quite  gone.  Comfort  and  even  elegance,  had  taken  place 
of  rough  feudal  magnificence.  Polished  friends  and  peaceful  tenants 
sat  round  the  chieftein's  board ;  the  quiet  and  the  grace  of  life  had 
stolen  on  those  turbulent  though  animating  times.  Yet  there  waa 
something  wanting  to  the  aged  heart,  or  mther  to  the  recoUectiaoa  of 
long-fled  youth ;  fend  there  is  so  much  of  the  heart  in  the  reooUecticMH 
of  youth,  that,  like  Moome,  the  lady  was  sometimes  ready  to  look  rooad 
for  the  world  ahe  bad  known,  and  to  sigh  because  it  was  no  where  tn 
he  foimd 

It  would  have  broken  Hugh's  heart  if  Macalbin  and  bis  bride  had 
mn  away  from  their  numerous  wedding  guests :  But  on  the  following 
week  they  set  off  for  Edinburgh ;  and  for  this  and  the  succeeding  win- 
ter, Nonnan  attended  the  lectures  of  some  of  the  profeasors  in  ih» 
UniTenity^  whila  bii  i^ifc  and  himfeeif  mingled  tobaiy  with  tha  gtty 
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toasty  of  thftt  enlightened  metropolis.  The  improvement  of  his  estate, 
and  the  consequent  happiness  of  his  people,  which  was  now  the  chief 
objeet  of  his  life,  were  rather  promoted  than  retarded  by  this  tempo- 
rary absence ;  he  never  saw  a  well-managed  iann  withoat  reference 
to  Glenalbin,  and  Monimia  never  beheld  a  neat  cottage  but  it  was 
sketched  €or  the  rising  hamlet  The  principles  on  which  he  formerly 
loved  to  speculate  were  now  vigorously  acted  upon,  as  fikr  as  prudence, 
and  somewhat  farther  tlian  immediate  interest  directed.  In  his  old 
comrade,  Ellis,  who  had  been  trained  k>  husbandry,  he  found  an  ex- 
cellent bailiff;  and  in  Montague,  during  his  own  absence,  a  shrewd 
and  vigilant  agent  With  unwearied  perseverance  did  Macalbin, 
now  returned  home,  labour  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  tenantry. 
Mills  were  constructed,  roads  were  opened,  trees  were  planted  by 
millions,  implements  of  labour  were  improved,  and  every  mode,  of 
usefiil  cultivation  quietly  exemplified  on  his  own  farm,  for  the  advan- 
tage of  his  people ;  for,  with  the  honest  pride  of  a  manly  mind,  Mac- 
albin abhorred  the  compulsion  which  even  benefits.  ServUude  and 
thiriage  of  all  kinds,  and  the  cheerless  and  listless  exertions  of  occupa- 
tion at  the  will  of  a  superior,  were  forever  banished  from  Glen- 
albin. 

Its  chief  chose  to  be  the  friend  of  prosperous  and  active  men,  not  the 
master  of  needy,  abject,  and  desponding  slaves.  A  fair  was  also  es- 
tablished in  the  Glen  for  the  sale  of  black  cattle  and  sheep,  and  those 
household  manufactures  which  afford  employment  to  females ;  and  it 
was  a  holiday  also.  little,  comparatively,  was  accomplished,  yet  that 
little  was  well  and  wisely  done ;  and,  to  the  eye  of  discernment,  it 
promised  an  aggregate  of  advantage,  which,  like  the  wonders  of 
numbers  to  those  unacquainted  with  their  powers,  can  only  be  be- 
lieved when  the  result  is  seen.  Macalbin  was,  however,  by  no  means 
bigotted  in  the  belief  that  his  own  modes  of  management  were  the  best 
There  were  some  estates  &r  more  populous,  and  many  far  more  pro- 
ductive of  the  tempoivy  means  of  an  absentee's  luxurious  enjc^rment; 
but  none  was  better  stored  with  well-chosen,  and  good,  and  happy 
human  creatures.  This  was  Macalbin's  taste ;  and  in  this  country  no 
one  has  a  right  to  dispute  the  whims  of  landed  pfoprieton 
'  By  the  spring  of  1810,  Moome  eould  count  twenty  cottage  smokes 
rising  in  Dunalbin;  and  perceive  many  a  blue  wreath  stealing  up  in 
sweet  solitude  throughout  the  valley.  The  hamlet  had  been  rebuilt 
exactly  on  its  old  site,  under  its  old  trees ;  and  tenderness  united  with 
good  taste,  in  making  the  Lord  of  the  Glen  preserve  its  ancient,  strag- 
gling and  picturesque  disposition.  On  the  ruins  of  every  second  hut 
a  neat  cottage  had  been  reared ; — ^the  low  white  walls  were  already 
half  covered  with  climbing  plants,  and  the  purples  of  the  warm  and 
substantial  heather  roofs  were  hardly  yet  ftided.  To  each  dwelling 
was  attached  a  kitchen-garden ;  nor  did  the  Lady  of  the  Glen,  who 
delighted  in  the  innocent  embellishmentB  of  humble  life,  and  who 
could  well  estimate  their  influence  on  character,  leave  the  little  gar- 
den without  its  rose.  These  cottages  were  now  occupied  by  Mac*8 
of  all  clans  and  kindreds;  for  MacallMn  allowed  but  one  cause  of  pre- 
lerence  in  the  selection  of  his  tenants. 

With  mingled  grief  and  indignation  Moome  and  the  piper  learned 
that  not  aae  of  the  ool<my  on  the  Mohawk  river^aave  Rcmald  the  smith, 
his  now  widowed  daughter,  and  an  old  man  who  longed  to  lay  his 
bones  in  Glenalbin,  had  accepted  the  general  invitation  given  1^  their 
chief,  to  all  who  pined  to  return.  Unah  felt  a  generous  shame  of 
conduct  so  astonishing,  and  save  to  Hugh,  she  could  not  even  speak 
of  the  insult  offered  to  Macalbin.  But  her  heart  soon  returned  to  her 
kindred.  **  Had  they  then  forgotten  that  dearer  land  over  hills  and 
fiir  away  f '  Ah,  no,  Moome — aiSection  still  bestows  on  every  object, 
the  name  dear  to  tenderness,  and  &miliar  to  memory , — ^your  clansmen 
•till  live  in  OknaUnn — still  rear  their  huts  in  friendly  clusters,  still 
teach  their  little  ones  to  prattle  in  the  language  of  the  Gael :  and  they 
have  wept  with  joy  and  pride  to  hear  that  Clan-AJbin^  so  long  eclipsed, 
has  again  emerged  in  splendour  among  the  clans  of  their  country. 

When  Macalbin's  invitation  came,  the  elders  of  the  colony  met  to 
consult  on  future  measures ;  and  they  unanimously  agreed  to  refer 
themselves  to  their  young  chiefUan  as  their  natural  judge.  Though 
he  still  welcomed  all  that  pined  to  return,  he  exorfed  those  who  were 
happily  settled  to  remain  in  peace.  And  they  did  so.  These  poor 
exiles  had  struggled  hard,  and  some  had  yielded  to  adversity ;  but 
8uch  as  sunnounted  the  fiist  diffictdties  were  now  rich  in  all  the  real 
goods  of  humble  life.  The  fields  which  these  small  proprieton  sowed 
in  hope,  they  reaped  in  peace;  each  sat  under  his  own  vine  and  fig- 
tree,  free  from  capricious  annoyance.  Their  decided  aversion  to  fo- 
reign alliances  preserved  their  ancient  habits  and  their  national  faith. 
The  pride  of  Highland  descent  was  grafted  on  the  vigorous  stem  of 
American  independence ;  it  was  stUl  the  golden  age  of  the  colony. 

Unah  long  continued  to  bewail  their  degeneracy ;  but  when  she 
was  foreed  to  believe^-what  she  thought  liardly  possible — ^that  they 
were  indeed  reconciled  and  comfortable,  she  strove  to  think  of  them 
with  charity,  and  with  kindness  of  the  new  settlers  that  prospered 
around  her.  Anyhow  could  Moome  be  long  unhappy,  who,  now  in 
her  hundred  and  second  year,  with  renewed  sight  and  hearing,  and 
cheerfulness  that  needed  no  renovation,  dandled  on  her  knee  the  fifth 
generation  which  she  had  seen  of  her  chiefs !  And  her  yoimg  chief- 
tian  has  again  followed  her  while  she  pointed  out  Rohan's  grave ;  and 
given  his  hand  and  word  to  lay  her  old  head  there,  between  Rohan 
and  her  child.  Xot  to  assist  in  an  emperor's  coronation  would  Mac- 
albin violate  that  sacred  promise.  Her  latter  days,  like  thoae  of  her 
lady,  now  glide  qn,  calm  as  sabbath  sunshine ;  for  she  has  accomplish- 
ed the  only  other  project  on  which  her  heart  was  set,  and  is  satisfied. 


"  Hugh,  the  son  of  my  brother,  poor  man,"  said  she  to  the  lady,  one 
evening,  '*  though  the  best  cratuT  that  ever  drew  the  breath  of  life,  is, 
for  all  his  travels,  still  but  a  fool  for  himself  withal.  And  though, 
every  dwelling  in  Glenalbin  is  open  and  welcome  to  him,  the  inno- 
cent soul,  from  Pat  Leary's  middy  to  Macalbin's  dining  room,  yet 
home  is  always  home,  lady,  be  it  ever  so  homely.  Hugh,  the  poor 
soul,  will  grow  old  some  time,  and  mast  have  done  with  his  wandei^ 
ings :  now  if  Macalbin  thought  it  right  that  Ronald's  gentle  Mary 

and  the  piper  should  throw  their  clothes  together ."   Moome  spoke 

like  an  oracle,  as  she  always  did,  and  it  was  done.  The  widowed 
Mary  was  forced  to  consent — for  all  Glenalbin  and  GlengilUan  went 
a  wooing  for  Hugh  to  his  first  love. 

So,  in  due  time,  the  young  lady  Glenalbin  and  lady  Glengillian 
and  their  lords,  and  many  other  gentlefolks,  attended  the  piper's  wed 
ding  in  Ronald's  dwelling,  which  was  henceforth  to  be  Hugh's  prin- 
cipal residence ;  and  better  still,  this  dwelling  stood  on  the  very  spot 
where  Unah's  hut  had  formerly  reared  its  weed-crowned  head  in  the 
centre  of  the  ancient  b?udie,  'This  circumstance  was  not  now  fbigot- 
ten ;  ofVen,  within  the  last  ten  years,  had  Macalbin  spent  a  stolen  half- 
hour  in  buttressing  its  falling  walls.  On  ihis  memorable  day,  the 
piper  had  the  high  honour  of  dancing  a  strathspey  with  lady  Glenal- 
bin, while  the  admiring  circle  knew  not  whether  to  bestow  the  pahs 
on  Monimia,  who  floated  on  the  gaze  with  the  enchanting  grace  of 
chastened  motion,  or  on  the  nimble  and  gleesome  piper,  who  bounded 
so  gaily,  snapping  his  fingers,  till  they  rattled  again  like  castinets,  that 
Leary  trembled  for  the  fate  of  the  birchwood  lustres  he  had  suspended, 
and  which  the  delighted  bride's-maid,  Mary  Fitzconnel,  had  wreathed 
with  fragrant  raid,  and  garlands  of  natural  flowers — all  in  honour  of 
this  great  day.  It  is  to  be  questioned,  afler  all,  if  this  weeding  was 
half  so  joyous  as  Mary's  first  espousals.  Moome  and  the  other  great 
ones,  withdrew  early ;  but,  long  before  the  festival  terminated,  £1Ub 
danced  an  English  jig  with  hia  wooden  leg ;  and  Pat  Leary,  an  Irish 
pl'anx^,  with  a  pair  of  red  shanks,  now  as  stout  as  if  they  had  never 
tramped  through  the  marshes  of  Walchem.  Ronald's  smidiy  had  been 
rebuilt  for  Leary.  He  had  indeed  told  his  honour  it  was  nonsense^ 
his  work-arm  was  broken ; — but  his  honour  would  not  believe  it. 
Leary  bad  accordingly  been  sent  out  to  Glasgow,  to  recover  its  use, 
under  the  care  of  a  good  workman,  and  he  succeeded.  There  was 
not  now  a  more  thriving  or  happy  man  in  the  glen.  By  one  of  the 
Irish  beggars,  all  of  which  met  with  a  kind  reception  in  his  cottage* 
he  wrote  home  to  Fitzconnal's  town,  that  he  had  a  pig  in  the  trough, 
and  another  in  the  pig-house — ^a  score  of  ^eep  en  the  hills— tmd  a 
good  milch  cow,  his  honour's  present  to  Norman  Bourke,  dte.  &c 
lowing  in  the  little  field  beside  the  potatoe  garden."  Leaiy  did  not 
add  that  he  was  never  even  half  drunk,  save  on  Christmas,  after 
prayers,  in  Glengillian ;  and  on  that  proud  day,  when  the  bunt^  of 
shamrock  in  the  hat,  and  enthusiasm  in  the  eye,  declares  the  son  of 
£rin ;— -except  when  he  went  to  Inverness  to  buy  iron,  or  to  receive 
bis  slender  pension,  at  which  lost  season  an  old  soldier  seems  bound 
to  get  glorious  by  all  the  articles  o£  war.  Mscalbin,  however,  did 
not  appear  to  think  so ;  and  Leary,  whose  good  humour  redeems  all 
his  failings,  has  agreed  to  pay  his  pension  soberly  and  regularly  into 
the  pcuish  bank,  established  in  the  glen,  under  the  management  ef 
Montague.  After  all,  Leary's  household,  though  abundantly  gay  and 
happy,  is  but  a  hugger-mugger  kind  of  establishment,  when  contrasted 
with  that  of  his  old  comrade,  English  Ellis.  Ellis,  his  wife,  and  their 
lodger,  Mr.  Montague,  live^together  a  little  way  beyond  the  hamlet,  in 
a  delightful  spot ;  which  Paddy,  and  even  Hugh,  have  been  beard,  in 
a  certain  tone,  to  call,  **  Roast-beef  Place,"  and  "  the  English  Colony." 
It  is  that  snug,  rough-cast  cottage,  backed  by  shrubby  clifiEB,  which 
front  the  traveller  when  he  passes  through  the  hamlet  and  foUowa 
the  natural  sweep  of  that  well-frequented  foot-track  which  leads  to 
the  castle.  A  trim  garden,  before  its  rioor,  slopes  towards  the  path, 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  low  plashed  fence.  Copses  of  brush- 
wood stretch  their  verdant  wings  on  each  side ;  and  Ellis's  flower- 
beds and  vegetables,  bee-hives,  wattled  sheds,  and  walks  laid  widi 
gravel  from  the  lake,  are  a  pattern  to  the  whole  country.  When,  at  the 
close  of  a  well-spent  day,  this  old  soldier  sits  widi  Montague  rni  the 
turfseat  by  his  door,  talking  of  Old  England,  while  a  tiny  colmnn  of 
smoke  from  their  tobacco  pipes  ascends  amid  the  overarching  wood- 
bine, and  mingles  its  harsh  odour  with  the  perfume  of  the  sweet-briar 
and  the  bean-flower,  the  traveller  starts  with  delighted  surprise,  to 
find,  in  a  remote  Highland  valley,  die  same  smiling  picture  of  rus^c 
comfort  and  neatness  which  had  charmed  him  in  Hampshire  or  Kent 
And  when  he  leans  over  the  wicket,  to  pay  a  passing  compliment  to 
so  much  rural  beauty  and  good  management,  Ellis  takes  his  pipe  slowly 
from  his  lips,  and  with  honest  pride,  replies,  "Sir,  this  cottage  is  an 
Englishman's  castle !"  and  the  surprise  vanishes,  but  the  pleasure  re- 
mains. His  wife  presides  in  that  small  tenement  which  it  was  the 
lady's  province  to  refit ;  and  which,  besides  the  school-house,  forms 
the  library  and  chapel  of  the  glen.  Mr.  Montague,  who  retains  a 
laudable  abhorrence  of  idleness,  spends  some  hours  there  every  day 
in  teaching  the  elder  children  writing  and.  accounts,  lavishly  paid  by 
the  praises  which  Monimia  bestows  on  him  when  he  dines  at  the 
castle  on  Sundays ;  or  when,  after  visiting  the  village  school  on  Fri- 
days, she  does  him  the  honour  to  drink  tea  with  him  in  his  bow-par- 
lour.  To  this  institution,  and  the  library  connected  witii  it,  will 
finally  revert  those  small  pensions  whitsh  the  lady  has  bestowed  on 
some  of  her -ancient  adherents.  This  is  likely  to  establish  and  cherish 
its  infancy,  without  omiverting  it  into  a  merely  cha^ttaMe  fbundatioo  { 
fyt  Macalbin  would  be  grieved  to  think,  that  his  people  should  ever 
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need  to  iccept  fitnn  charity  the  first  best  gift  which  a  noble  peasant's 
industry  can  bestow  upon  his  child. 

The  lady  and  her  i^cient  dame  of  hononr,  soon  afterwBTds  retired 
to  EleenaUn,  for  the  summer  months;  and  Macalbin's  old  pupils. 
Colonel  Grant,  Major  Dnimmond,  and  his  lady,  arrived  at  the  castle ; 
"die  young  men  to  take  fiuvwell  of  the  grouse,  and  of  their  friends, 
1>efoie  they  embarked  for  Spain,  and  the  Colonel  and  his  daughter  to 
to  lake  poBseesion  of  Brora.    General  ,  the  generous  fnend  of 

Nnmsan  and  Monimia,  who  had  now  retired  from  active  service,  full 
yyf  years  and  honour,  rich  in  those  distinctions  which  kings  can  neither 
IgLve  nor  take  away,  is  also  the  honoured  guest  of  Macalbin;  and 
weddings  and  holidays,  christenings,  and  Sabbaths,  are  again  returned  to 
his  glen.  Moome  has  once  moore  unfolded  her  scarlet  plaid,  and  pinned  it 
over  her  coif,  and  decently  fiistend  it  on  her  breast  with  the  ample  broach, 
and  gone**'  to  the  stones.*'  And  the  lady  has  again  heard  the  "  voice  of 
praise,"  fk)ating  dubious  on  the  Sabbath  air ,  or  thrilling  in  wild  cadence 
"among  she  rocks  that  shelter  the  bill-side  worshippers:  And  May-day 
«nd  Lammas  are  retimed  to  Glcnalbin,  and  have  brought  their 
wonted  pastoral  vicissitudes.  On  the  calm,  plcar  evening  of  the  latter 
day,  the  lady  went  forth  among  the  graves  of  her  forefathers,  as  was 
her  custom,  at  that  hour  of  the  eventide  which  piety  gives  to  medita- 
tion. She  was  joined  by  Unah;  and  they  sat  down  together  on  one 
of  those' huge  rocks  which,  like  couchant  lions,  centinel  her  enchanted 
island.  Her  humble  neighbours  had  on  this  day  come  down  from  the 
tketdingt*  The  cattle  were  now  standing  knee-deep  in  the  lake, 
which  lay  in  stillness  as  beautiful  as  the  repose  of  her  spirit  who 
^azed  on  its  soothing  calm.  Young  and  old  were  dispened  in  light, 
carelev  groups  round  its  margin,  enjoying  the  eve  of  this  holiday. 
The  once  desolate  Morag,  and  her  blind  son,  and  the  veteran  Tracey, 
^ere  seated  Uttere ;  and  the  feeble  orphan,  whom  Macalbin  protected, 
ssniled  on  the  widow  whom  his  kindness  roused  once  more  to  cheerful 
vzertion.  The  evening  smokes  curled  briskly  among  the  trees;  and 
tiie  "son  of  the  recess  of  the  rocks"  a  thousand  times  repeated  in  soft- 
ness the  decaying  wail  of  the  pipe,  the  wandering  notes  of  the  folding 
song,  and  the  soothing  hum  of  holiday  sounds.  The  chiefUan  and  his 
ftmily  were  seen  walking  among  these  groups,  welcoming  the  return 
of  their  friends  from  the  mountains ;  and  bestowing  on  each  well- 
known  individual  the  kind  inquiry,  or  the  expected  notice.  In  a 
little  while  they  entered  their  skiff,  to  pay  the  wonted  evening  visit 
lo  the  lady.  Moome  for  some  time  quietly  watched  their  approach; 
Chen  dropped  her  spindle  into  her  lap,  and,  in  her  own  energetic 
idiom,  said:  *'  Blessed  be  the  race  of  him  who  rekindled  the  cottage 
smokes,  and  made  the  heart  of  the  desolate  and  the  widow  to  sing  for 
joy!  Long  may  they  encircle  the  hearth  of  Albin  in  peape,  ere  they 
be  gathered  to  the  rest  of  Albin  in  blessedness!" 


BREVITIES    FROM    BULWER. 


Bulwer'b  viritings  are  full  of  JUukeM.  He  possesses  a  good  deal  of 
ihat  quahty  which  he  ascribe  to  Dr.  Young,  viz.  the  power  of  condensing 
much  in  a  sentence.  In  a  certain  style  of  passionate,  metaphysical, 
«nd  declamatory  composition,  he  stands  prominent  among  the  popular 
«iiihof«  of  the  day ;  and  he  pours  out  his  thoughts  with  a  rapidity,  and, 
indeed,  an  impetuosity,  strongly  characteristic  of  genius.  He  also  dis- 
plays a  mind  familiar  with  all  the  refinements  of  literature  and  senti- 
ment, and  his  outburstings  sometimes  of  classical  erudition  are  truly 
fine.  We  glean  for  the  Mirror  a  few  sententious  remarks  fh)m 
certain  of  his  works,  which  have  only  been  lately  republished  in  this 
eoontry,  being  a  volume  of  Esaays,  &c.  issued  by  the  Harpers. 

Strength  of  ArracriONs  in  those  who  die  young. — Could  you 
but  know  how  forcibly  it  appears  to  me,  that  as  life  weans  the  aflec- 
£ons  warm !  1  have  observed  this  in  many  instances  of  early  deadi 
(eariy,  for  in  the  decay  by  years,  the  heart  outlives  all  its  ties.)  As 
the  physical  parts  stififen,  so  harden  the  moral.  But  in  youth,  when 
all  the  affections  are  green  within  us,  they  will  not  willingly  stretch 
forth  their  arms  from  their  ruined  and  falling  prison  house— they 
yearn  for  expansion  and  release.  *'  Is  it,"  as  Bolingbroke,  that  divine, 
though  often  sullied  nature,  at  once  the  luminary  and  the  beacon 
to  English  statesmen,  has  somewhere  so  touchingly  asked;  ''is  it 
that  we  grow  more  tender  as  the  moment  of  our  great  separation  ap- 
proaches, or  is  it  that  they  who  are  to  live  together  in  another  state  (for 
friendship  exists  not  but  for  the  good)  begin  to  feel  more  strongly  that 
divine  sympathy  which  is  to  be  the  great  bond  of  their  future  society?" 

Young. — ^Young  is,  of  all  poets,  the  one  to  be  studied  by  a  man 
who  is  about  to  break  the  golden  chains  that  bind  him  to  the  world 
—his  gloom,  then,  does  not  appal  or  deject ;  for  it  is  the  gloom  of  this 
earth  we  are  about  to  leave,  and  casts  not  a  single  shadow  over  the 
heaven  which  it  contrasts — die  dark  river  of  his  solemn  and  dread 
images  sweeps  the  thoughts  onwards  to  eternity. 

Quotation  prom  Goethe. — ^When  we  have  despatched  a  letter 
to  a  friend  which  does  not  find  him,  but  is  brought  back  to  us,  what 


*  Those  Highlanders,  with  whom  I  am  btet  acquainted,  say  much 
more  frequently  '*  1  em  going  to  the  stones ;"  or,  "I  have  been  at  the 
stones,"  than  '*  I  am  going  to  chureh."  It  is  conjectured  that  this 
]ihrase  may  have  existed  since  the  timaa  of  Druid  woiship* 


a  sigular  emotion  is  pro^noed  by  breaking  open  oor  own  aeal,  and 
conversing  with, our  altered  self  as  a  third  person. 

An  Dsheiu — ^There  was  a  certain  usher  in  the  school,  a  Teiy  pink 
and  pattern  of  ushen.  He  was  hard  to  the  lesser  boys,  but  he  bad 
his  fkvourites  among  them — fellows  who  always  called  him  sir,  and 
ofiered  him  oranges. 

Quotation  from  GiBBON.^-^ConTerBatioa  enriches  the  undentand* 
ing,  but  solitude  is  the  school  of  genius. 

Birds. — ^Birds  have  often  seemed  to  me  like  the  measengeia  fhxa 
earth  to  Heaven — charged  with  the  homage  and  gratitude  <^  nature, 
and  gifted  with  the  most  eloquent  of  created  voices  to  fulfil  the 
mission. 

CiniJ>E  Harold. — The  fault  of  the  "  Childe  Harold"  is  as  a  whole. 
There  is  no  grandeur  in  its  ocmception.  Every  novel  in  the  Minervm 
Press  furnishes  a  similar  idea  of  the  hero  and  the  plan.  A  discon- 
tented young  nobleman,  sated  and  jaded,  setting  out  on  his  travels— 
turning  the  conception  as  you  will,  it  comes  always  to  that  in  plain 
and  sober  reality.  But  this  poor  and  hacknied  conception,  the  poet 
has  hid  in  so  magnificent  a  robe,  and  decorated  with  such  a  ooMly 
profusion  of  gems,  that  it  matters  little  to  the  delight  and  interest  of 
the  reader. 

Young,  as  a  Preacher^ — Young  was  usually  a  powerful  and  vic- 
torious preacher.  -He  is  recorded  to  have  once  bmat  into  tears,  on 
seeing  that  he  could  not  breathe  his  own  intense  emotion  into  the 
hearts  of  a  worldly  audience. 

Death ^It  is  a  beautiful  sight,  even  in  the  midst  of  its  melancholy, 

the  gradual  passing  away  of  one  of  the  better  order  ofaonls  the  pas- 
sions lulled  as  the  mind  awakens,  and  a  thousand  graces  of  fbrtibide 
and  gendeness  called  forth  by  the  infirmities  of  the  declining  fiame. 

Ambition^ — No,  say  what  we  will,  yoa  may  be  sure  that  ambition 
is  an  error ;  its  wear  and  tear  of  heart  are  never  reoompeiMfd ;  it 
steals  away  the  freshness  of  life;  it  deadens  its  vivid  and  social 
enjoyments ;  it  shuts  our  soul  to  our  own  youth ;  and  we  are  old  ere 
we  remember  that  we  have  made  a  fever  and  a  labour  of  our  lacieat 
yean. 

Arab  Superstition. — ^It  is  the  belief  of  the  Arabs,  that  to  the  ear^ 
liest  places  of  human  wonthip,  there  clings  a  guardian  sancCiiy — thoe 
the  wild  bird  rests  not — there  the  wild  beast  may  not  wand^.-  it  is 
the  blessed  spot  on  which  the  eye  of  God  dwells,  and  which  man's 
best  memories  preserve. 

RoTALTT  AND  WuDOM. — Royalty  and  its  symbols  were  abolished 
in  France.  A  showman  of  wild  bc»sts  had  (the  pride  of  hia  flock)  an 
immense  Bengal  tiger,  commonly  called  the  royid  tiger.  What  did 
our  riiowman  do  7  Why,  be  knew  the  wiorid,  and  he  .changed  the 
name  of  the  beast  from  the  Hgre  royal  to  the  tigre  national ! 

Youthful  Talent^ — Congreve  had  written  his  comedies  at 
twenty-five ;  the  best  anecdotes  of  the  acuteness  of  Cyms  are  dnss 
of  his  boyhood. 

Knowledge  op  ths  World. — There  are  men  who  say  they  know 
the  world,  because  they  know  its  vices.  So  does  an  officer  at  Bow- 
street,  or  the  turnkey  at  Newgate.  This  would  be  a  claim  to  kotm- 
ledge  of  the  world,  if  diere  were  but  rogues  in  it 

Theory  and  practice. — ^To  show  vrisdom  in  a  book,  it  is  but  ne- 
cesnry  that  we  should  possess  the  theoretical  wisdom ;  but  in  life,  it 
requires  not  only  the  theoretical  wisdom,  but  the  practical  ability  to 
act  up  to  it.  We  may  know  exactly  what  we  ought  to  do,  bat  we 
may  not  have  the  fortitude  to  do  it  **  Now,"  says  the  shy  msn  in 
love,  **  I  ought  to  go  and  talk  to  my  mistress — ^my  rival  is  with  h«< — 
I  ought  to  make  myself  as  agreeable  as  possible— I  oug^t  to  throw 
that  fellow  in  the  shade  by  my  boru  mota  and  my  oomplimenis.** 
Does  he  do  so  ?  No !  he  sits  in  a  comer  and  scowls  at  the  lady. .  He 
is  in  the  miserable  state  described  by  Penius.  He  knows  what  is 
good,  and  cannot  perform  it.  Yet  this  man,  if  an  author,  from  the 
very  circumstance  of  feeling  so  bitterly  that  his  oonstitutiQn  is  strongo' 
than  his  reason,  would  have  made  his  lover,  in  a  book^  nU  diat  he 
could  not  be  himself  in  reality. 

Vanity. — ^Two  persons  in  one  of  Sir  John  Suckling's  plays  are  un- 
der sentence  of  execution,  and  the  poet  hits  off  the  vanity  of  die  one 
by  a  stroke  worthy  of  a  much  greater  dramatist : — **  I  have  some- 
thing  troubles  me,"  says  Pellagrim.  **  What's  that  f '  asks  his  friend. 
"  The  people,"  replies  Pellagrim,  **will  say,  as  we  go  along,  *  fkou  art 
the  prcperer  feUow  P  " 

Cheerfulness. — ^Montaigne  insists  upon  it  in  right  earnest,  wid& 
plenty  to  support'  him,  that  continual  cheerfulness  is  the  moat  indispn- 
table  sign  of  wisdom,  and  that  her  estate,  like  that  of  things  in  the 
regions  above  the  moon,  is  always  calm,  cloudless,  and  serene.     And 
in  the  same  essay  he  recites  the  old  story  of  Demetrius  the  grammar 
rians,  who,  finding  in  the  temple  of  Delphos  a  knot  of  Phiksophen 
chattering  away  in  high  glee  and  comfort,  said,  **  I  am  greatly  mis- 
taken, gentlemen,  or  fay  your  pleasant  countenances,  you  are  not  en- 
gaged in  any  profound  discourse."     Wherecxi  Heracleon  answered 
the  grammarian  with  a  "  Pkhaw,  my  good  friend  !  it  does  very  well 
for  fellows  who  live  in  a  perpetual  anxiety  to  know  whether  iha 
future  tense  of  the  verb  BaUo  should  be  spelled  with  one  I  or  two, 
to  knit  their  brows  and  look  solemn ;  but  we,  who  are  engaged  in 
discouning  Urue  philosophy,  are  cheerful  as  a  mattervf  ooune  f* 


A   aiARRIAGE    IN    HIGH    LIFE. 


TowASDS  the  end  of  a  London  spring,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  mid-  ^ 
die  of  August,  was  married  by  special  license,  at  her  father's  house  in 
Harley  street,  Emmeline  Benson  to  Ernest,  Lord  Fitzheniy,  only  son 
oftheEarlof  Arlingford.   ■ 

The  ceiemony  was  like  most  others  of  its  kind;  the  drawing-room 
was  crowded  with  relatitms  and  friends  on  both  sides,  dressed  in  cour 
gratulatory  smiles,  and  new  bridal  finery. 

Emmeline's  father,  an  opulent  city  merchant  and  banker,  appear- 
ed arrayed  in  a  complete  new  suit  for  the  occasion.  The  first  gloss 
was  not  ofir  his  coat,  which  hung  stiff  upon  him,  as  if  not  yet 
reconciled  to  the  homely  ■person  to  which  it  was  destined  to  belong, 
while  each  separate  bright  button  reflected  the  collected  company. 
His  countenance  glowing  with  happiness,  he  busied  himself  in  atten- 
tions to  his  guests,  provoking,  by  his  remarks,  those  congratulations 
which  flattered  his  pride  and  parental  fondness;  and,  with  busding 
joy,  making  the  necessary  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  ceremony 
about  to  take  place,  which  was  to  raise  his  only  and  beloved  child  to 
that  elevated  situation  in  life,  in  which  it  had  ever  been  the  first  wish 
of  his  heart  to  see  her  placed,  and  which  his  partial  auction  thought 
her  so  well  fitted  to  grace. 

Mrs.  Benson's  feelings  seemed  of  a  less  joyous  nature,  and  some- 
times even  a  tear  started  into  her  eye,  in  spite  of  herself  when  the 
endeavoured  to  smile  in  return  to  the  kind  wishes  of  her  friends.  She 
was  too  fond  a  mother  not  to  feel  painfully  the  loss  of  her  daughter; 
and  that  feeling  was  not  unmixed  with  anxiety,  in  giving  her  to  one 
of  whom  (of  late  years  at  least)  she  personally  knew  but  little. 

All  were  now  assembled,  excepting  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  The 
fiither  of  the  latter,  apparently  as  much  delighted  as  Mr.  Benson  him- 
self with  the  intended  union,  being  of  course  among  the  company. 
But  Lord  Fitzhenry  did  not  appear !  Various  conjectures  were  formed 
as  to  his  absence.  One  person  declared  he  had  observed  his  car- 
riage at  the  door  of  his  lodgings  as  he  had  passed;  another  that  he 
had  seen  him  in  a  distant  part  of  the  town  not  long  before.  The 
delay  was  b^^ning  to  be  awkward,  and  at  every  distant  sound 
of  wheels,  both  fathers  looked  anxiously  along  the  street,  but  in 
rain. 

Gradually  the  conversation  of  the  guests  lowered  itself  into  whis- 
pers, as  some  new  surmise  was  started  with  regaid  to  the  possible 
cause  of  this  Grange  absence  of  the  most  important  personage  at  so 
important  a  moment  But  even  these  whispers  died  away  from  lack 
of  new  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  the  now  total  silence  was  only  occa- 
sionally broken  by  the  rustling  of  the  clergyman's  surplice  when  he 
left  his  post  before  the  large  family  prayer-book  (laid  open  ready  at  die 
marriage  ceremony)  with  the  benevolent  wish,  by  some  common-place 
observation,  to  dissipate  the  unpleasant  feelings  which  seemed  to  in- 
fect all  present;  or  when  he  followed  Mr.  Benson  to  the  window, 
whiter  he  had  taken  up  his  station  of  observation  in  the  hopes  of 
bein^the  first  to  give  the  much  widied-lbr  news  of  the  approaching 
brid^^room.  Poor  Mrs.  Benson's  cheeks  became  momentarily  of  a 
deeper  and  deeper  dye,  and  she  betrayed  her  anxious  agitation  by  the 
nervous  twitching  of  the  gold  chain  round  her  neck,  to  which  was 
suspended  her  daughters  portrait,  and  the  constant  arranging  of  her 
lace  shawl,  which  she  regularly  each  time  pulled  off  her  shoulders. 
At  last,  the  welcome  rattle  of  a  carriage  driving  furiously  was  heard. 
It  stopped  at  Mr.  Benson's  door,  and  in  a  minute  Lord  Fitzhenry,  with 
a  fjudied  cheek,  hurried  into  the  drawing-room. 

Awkward  as  such  an  entrance  must  naturally  be,  still  his  agitation 
teemed  even  beyond  what  the  circumstances  of  the  moment  would 
have  been  likely  to  produce  on  a  young  man  of  the  world. 

Lord  Fitzhenry,  at  twenty-seven,  was  remarkably  good-looking,  and 
on  his  countenance  and  whole  figure  was  that  stamp  of  high  birth, 
which,  even  where  beauty  does  not  exist,  more  than  compensates  fi>r 
itB  absence.  The  general  character  of  his  countenance  was  that  of 
openness  and  good  humour;  but  an  agitated,  even  a  melancholy  ex- 
pression now  clouded  it,  which  all  noticed. 

**  Marriage  is  certainly  an  awful  ceremony,"  whispered  an  elderly 
lady  to  Mrs.  Benson ;  "  and  I  am  glad  to  see  his  lordship  betraying 
so  much  feeling  and  seriousness  at  such  a  moment  It  is  a  good  sign 
in  a  young  man."  The  poor  trembling  mother  scarcely  heard  the  re- 
mark, nor  was  there  mnch  time  fi>r  more  observation,  for  Mr.  Benson 
had  already  left  the  room,  and-  in  a  few  minutes  returned,  leading  in 
his  daughter. 

Emmeline  was  nineteen.  She  was  slightly  formed,  had  a  most  win- 
ning countenance,  mnocent  laughing  eyes,  and  a  delicate,  fair  com- 
plexicm,  altiwugh  now  deepened  into  crimson,  in  her  cheeks,  by  die 
agitation  of  the  moment,  as  was  very  apparent  even  through  the  folds 
of  the  beautiful  lace  veil  that  hung  all  over  her. 

The  marriage  ceremony  commenced  immediately.  As  it  proceed- 
ed, the  bridegroom  trembled  violently.  When  called  upon  to  pro- 
ruiunce  his  vow,  his  voice  was  scarcely  audiUe;  and  as  he  placed  the 
ring  on  his  bride's  hand,  he  nearly  let  it  fkU  to  the  ground. 

But  all  was  soon  finally  said  and  done— «o  few  are  the  words  which, 
once  read  over,'*totalIy  change  our  existence,  and  fix  our  fiite  in  life 


forever?  Hie  usual  oongmtulations  passed,  and  the  chaise  and  fbui^ 
decorated  With  bridal  favours,  ratded  to  the  door. 

Emmeline  threw  herself  sobbing  into  her  mother's  arms — ^the  finC 
sob,  since  those  of  childhood,  which  had  ever  been  wrung  from  her 
light  heart  Her  proud  &ther  gaily  kissed  her  cheek,  addressing  her 
by  her  new  title  of  '^Lady  Fitzheniy;"  then  drawing  her  tuna  within 
his,  hurried  her  down  stairs,  placed  her  in  the  carriage,  infio  which 
the  bridegroom  followed,  and  the  "happy  pair"  drove  off  aa  &rt  aa 
four  post  horses  could  convey  them. 

How  blank  such  moments  ere  to  those  who  remain  behind.  Ther 
company  soon  separated  after  the  usual  breakfast,  and  Mr.  and  flinh. 
Benson  were  left  alone. 

All  excitement  over,  the  deserted  mother's  spirits  dien  sank ;  mourn- 
fully she  paced  the  now  silent  room,  and  mechanically  removed  from 
the  table  Emmeline's  work-box,  which  she  had  left  behind  iter,  gazing  on 
her  name,  engraven  on  the  lid,  till  her  tears  burst  forth.  Her  distress 
roused  Mr.  Benson  from  the  trance  of  exultation  in  whicb  ke  had 
been  lost  as  he  watched  the  last  bridal  carriage  that  had  driven  fiwai 
the  door,  and  he  kindly  hastened  to  his  wife. 

**  Why,  my  good  woman,  crying !  and  on  sudi  a  day !  when  yon 
should  be  so  happy — for  shame !  for  shame  V 

Mrs.  Benson  shook  her  head  mournfully.  "  God  grant  it  indeed 
prove  a  happy  day !  may  our  beloved  child  be  so !"  and  die  sighed 
deeply. 

*'  Why,  how  can  you  doubt  she  willf  said  her  husband ;  -  she  hav 
every  tiling  this  world  can  give ;  rank  V  (and  he  laid  a  great  stresv 
on  that  word,)  "  riches,  youth ;  and,  for  husband,  a  most  excell^nt  and* 
accomplished  young  man,  of  whom  every  one  speaks  well.  None  of 
your  gamblers,  jockies,  spendthrifts.  I  am  mnc  Emmeline  and  our- 
selves are  the  envy  of  all  our  acquaintance.  Any  oner  might  be  pleased 
and  proud  to  see  his  daughter  so  well  married." 

Mrs.  Benson  again  sighed,  wiped  away  her  tears,  and  Aen  quietly 
returned  to  her  usual  avocations. 

Meanwhile,  Lord  and  Lady  Fitzhenry  travelled  on,  send-  a  few 
houn  brought  them  to  Arlingford  Hall,  which,  on  his  son's  maniagev- 
Lord  Arlingford  had  given  up  to  him,  meaning  to  reside  himself  at  « 
villa  at  Wim^ledcm ;  his  health,  which  had  of  late  been  very  precar 
rious,  making  a  near  residence  to  town  advisable; 

Arlingford  Hall,  which  was  in  Hampshire,  had  been  completeljr 
repaired  and  refurnished  for  the  new  married  cou]de ;  Lord  FitEhenry 
having  himself  been  much  tiiere  lately,  superintending  the  alterations. 
At  least  that  occupation  was  always  mentioned  as  an  apology  fbr  hia 
absence  from  town,  and  fbr  his  not  attending  more  assiduausly  on  his 
future  bride. 

During  the  journey.  Lord  Fitzheni3r's  agitation  and  abstraction  ra- 
ther increased,  and  it  could  no  longer  escape  Emmeline's  observation. 
His  conversation  was  fiirced ;  in  his  manner  towards  her  be  waa 
punctiliously  attentive  and  civil — but  perfectiy  cold  and  distant 

When  they  arrived  at  Arlingford,  all  the  servants  were  assembledl 
in  the  hall  to  receive  them ;  a  numerous  and  respectable  groups 
who,  by  the  tears  of  joy  which  some  of  them  shed,  seemed  most  sin- 
cerely to  partake  in  the  supposed  happiness  of  their  young  «iasterr 
One  of  them,  who  stood  apart  from  the  rest,  even  ventured  to  addresa 
him  with  particular  congratulation  as  with  the  familiarity  of  an  old 
friend,  and  to  give  Emmeline  his  blessing. 

**  Thank,  you,  Reynolds,  thank  you,"  said  Fitzhenry  hastily,  as  he 
shook  the  old  man  by  the  hand. 

Emmeline's  heart  was  cast  in  nature's  best  mould,  and  this  simple 
action  of  her  husband  found  its  way  to  it  She,  smiling,  raised  her 
tearful  eyes  to  his  fiice,  but  the  expression  she  there  found,  soon  made 
her  again  cast  them  down.  The  scene  seemed  to  have  utterly  discomposed 
him ;  and,  in  an  awkward  hurried,  manner,  thanking  the  rest  a[  the 
servants,  he  led  the  way  to  die  drawing-room.  Dinner  was  ordered 
directiy,  and  all  seemed  so  zealous  to  serve  their  young  master  and 
mistress,  that  it  was  not  long  coming,  but  still  their  was  an  awlbl 
pause. 

Lord  Fitdienry  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  forced  himself  to 
speak,  then,  suddenly,  as  if  recollecting  that  some  degree  of  gallant 
attention  was  to  be  expected  from  him,  a  bridegroom  of  only  six  or 
eight  hours,  he  hurried  up  to  Emmeline  and  helped  her  off  with  her 
shawl ;  but  his  manner  was  so  odd,  so  unlover-like,  that  it  at  last 
alarmed  even  her  innocent,  unsuspecting  mind,  and  she  timidly  asked 
if  he  was  not  well.  He  started  at  her  question,  and  seemed  much 
embenrassed ;  but,  after  a  moment's  pause,  replied,  "  The  journey,  the 
hurry,  I  suppose ;  indeed,  I  hardly  know  what,  but  something  haa 
given  me  a  dreadful  head-ache." 

And  then,  as  if  roused  by  her  remark  to  a  sense  of  the  strangenesi 
of  his  behaviour,  he  put  more  force  upon  himself,  showed  her  the 
public  rooms,  her  own  sitting  room,  in  which  were  collected  books, 
musical  instruments,  and  every  possible  means  of  amusement  In  an 
answer  to  her  inquiries,  explained  to  Emmeline  who  were  her  new 
relations  that  hung  framed  on  the  walls ;  and>  when  she  admired  the 
comfort  of  the  bouae*  and  particularly  of  her  own  boudoir,  he  said 
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■omethisg  about  hoping  ahe  would  be  happjr  in  it,  bat  the  phrate  died 
away  in  uncertain  accenla.  Difiner  at  length  came  to  his  relief;  he 
then  was  attention  itself,  but  the  repast  oould  not  last  ibrever ;  and, 
when  the  servants  had  leA  the  room,  Lord  Fitzhenry's  emberraasment 
letumed  v/one  than  beibre.  Emmeline  had  lived  so  little  in  society, 
and,  consequently,  had  so  little  the  habit  of  general  conversation — 
and  the  six  yean  during  which  she  and  her  husband  had  been 
aaparated,  had  so  entirely  broken  off  the  first  intimacy  which  had 
existed  between  them  when  children,  that,  timid  in  his  company, 
•nd  DOW  unassisted  and  unencouraged  by  him,  she  felt  it  impoa- 
Mble  to  keep  up  any  thing  like  conversation.  It  was,  therefore, 
no  small  relief  when,  after  an  awkwardly  protracted  silence,  she  saw 
lum  leave  the  room. 

As  the  door  cloaed  upon  him,  Emmeline  involuntarily  fell  into  a 
reverie  not  of  the  most  pleasing  nature.  "  This  is  all  very  strange  !*' 
thought  she ;  and  over  her  usually  gay  countenance  a  sadness  crept 
She  sighed,  she  hardly  knew  why ;  and,  when  her  thoughts  wandered 
hack  to  her  ibrmer  happy  home,  her  parents,  and  their  dealing  fondy 
ness,  some  **  natural  tears"  stole  down  her  cheek,  and  she  felt  herself, 
as  in  a  dream,  neglected  and  deserted. 

But  Emmeline  was  not  in  love;  and  her  husband's  behaviour, 
UiOQgh  it  astonished  her,  and  though  she  felt  it  was  not  what  it  ought 
to  be,  did  not  wound  her  heart  as  it  otherwise  would  have  done. 

Emmeline  was  very  young,  even  for  her  age.  With  a  most  eupe- 
lior  mind  and  character,  with  tender,  even  romantic  feelings,  her  in- 
nocence and  simplicity  of  heart  were  so  great,  and  all  qualities  had 
m  yet  Iain  so  dormant  that  her  character  was  scarcely  known  even 
to  herself;  and,  to  common  observers,  she  passed  for  a  mere  gay,  good 
humoured,  pleasing  girl.  She  was,  however  no  common  character, 
nor  what  one  would  have  supposed  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Benson  to  be.  Nature  sometimes  seems  to  amuse  herself  with  play- 
s' weh  &nciful  tricks ;  and  Erameline's  natural  superiority  made  it 
appear  as  if  she  had  been  thrown  into  a  sphere  totally  diflerent  from 
liit  Sbf  which  she  had  been  originally  designed,  and  that  she  now  was 
only  restored  to  her  own  proper  station,  when  raised  by  her  marriage, 
to  be  the  companion  of  Fitshenry. 

To  explam  how  such  a  being  came  to  be  thus  paanvely  imited  to 
a  man  who  seemed  already  to  have  repented  the  step  he  had  taken, 
it  will  be  neceasary  to  go  back  a  little  in  our  narrative. 

Lord  Arlingford  had,  early  in  life,  entangled  himself  in  pecuniary 
difficultieB  by  every  species  of  thoughtless  extravagance,  in  which 
■  an  expensive  and  fashionable  wife  had  assisted  him.  Her  fortune 
and  iMalth  both  soon  declined,  and  a  consumption  rapidly  carried  her 
to  the  grave  while  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  when  her  only  child, 
Ernest,  was  but  ten  years  old.  That  which  extravagance  began,  in- 
dolance  soon  oomf^eted ;  and  long  before  his  son  came  of  age.  Lord 
Arlingfoid  found  himself,  in  the  language  of  the  world,  to  be  totally 
mined. 

Mr.  Benaon  had  been  always  much  employed  and  consulted  by 
Lotd  Ariingford's  fomily  in  all  matters  relating  to  business ;  and  to 
him,  in  the  present  desperate  situation  of  his  a^in,  his  lorddiip  was 
ehUged  to  have  racouiae  for  advice  and  assistance.  Mr.  Benson  had 
toiled  all  his  life  as  a  merchant,  and  was  now  one  of  the  most  opulent 
hankaia  in  London.  He  had  an  only  child;  and  to  her  he  meant  to 
bequeath  all  his  wealth,  provided  she  made  a  marriage  to  his  choice  ; 
by  which  he  meant  one  in  that  rank  of  life,  which,  with  all  his  useful 
good  senae,  he  had  the  folly  to  imagine  essential  to  human  happiness. 

Being  every  way  an  exoeUent  man  of  business,  Mr.  Benson  was 
mppmnied  to  be  one  of  the  trustees,  into  whose  hands  it  was  now 
deemed  necesnry  to  ooosign  Lord  Ariingford's  estate;  in  order,  if 
poasible,  to  retrieve  his  aflairs,  and  protect  the  interests  of  his  son. 

One  day,  when  talking  o\er  his  difficulties  with  his  client,  and 
wfaeo  Emmeline  was  but  seven  years  old,  Mr.  Benson  first  proposed, 
in  the  form  of  a  joke,  as  a  means  by  which  all  might  be  set  to  rights, 
ttat  their  children  should  be  united  in  marriage.  He  finished  his 
qieeeh  by  a  loud  laugh ;  but  it  was  one  of  mere  agitation,  for  he 
■nzioiMly  looked  into  Lord  Ariingford's  foce  to  see  how  such  a  proposal 
agreed  with  the  ancient,  aristocratic  pride  of  the  Fitzhenrya. 

Lord  ArlingfM  for  a  minute  made  no  reply ;  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
an  the  pardiment  he  held  in  his  hands.  The  table  before  him  was 
eovered  with  deeds,  bonds,  mortgagee,  and  every  awful  sign  of  the 
irretrievable  state  of  his  afi&irs ;  aiul,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  he 
caught  immediately  at  the  idea,  as  to  that  which  alone  could  save  him 
fiom  utter  ruin.  His  answer,  when  at  last  it  came,  transported  the 
•mbitioiii  banker  with  joy ;  and  by  degrees,  and  by  constantly  treating 
af  the  subject,  the  two  fothers  seemed  to  think  it  was  a  matter  they 
had  hut  10  aettle  between  theraeelvea,  and  that  there  could  be  no  dif- 
fieol^  whatever  in  a  scheme  which  was  to  give  to  both,  what  they 
bolb  wanted.  Mr.  Benson's  promisee  were  moat  liberal,  and  Loid 
Ariingford  aubdued  all  the  hereditary  pride  of  his  feelings,  aiul  seemed 
qnHe  content  to  lay  himself  and  his  family  under  obligations  to  a  man 
OB  whooft  he  in  return  conferred  so  much  honour. 

As  a  first  step  towards  bringing  about  this  fovourite  scheme,  Ernest, 
^Hmr  at  home  for  his  holklays,  was  constantly  sent  to  Mr.  Benson's, 
where  he  was  of  course  indulged  in  his  every  boyish  fancy,  and  every 
species  of  amusement  imagined  for  him  in  which  little  Emmeline 
flonld  take  a  part 

On  har  birthday  every  year,  a  ball  was  given  by  Mrs.  Benson, 
which  was  opened  by  her  and  young  Lord  Fitdienry,  while  the  two 
ftthen  looked  on  in  admiration,  and  declared  that  they  were  bom  for 
each  other. 


At  twenty,  Fitdieniy  left  Oxford ;  he  was  then  to  remain  abroad 
for  three  years ;  and,  at  his  return,  it  was  settled  that  the  marriage 
should  take  place ;  although,  as  yet,  nothing  had  been  said  on  the  sub- 
ject to  either  of  Vioae  most  concerned  in  the  plan. 

Before  hii  departure,  however,  Lord  Arlingford  thought  it  proper 
to  open  the  business  to  his  son,  and  also  to  lay  before  him  the  embar- 
rassed state  of  his  aflbirs. 

Such  disclosures  make  little  impression  on  3roung  minds,  to  whom, 
as  yet  unacquainted  either  with  its  value  or  want,  money  is  a  vague 
sort  of  blessing ;  and  Lord  Arlingford  was  forced  to  o>'ercharge  the 
picture  to  give  it  due  infiuence  on  his  son.    He  talked  much  of  his 
own  distresses,  his  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  his  dear  Ernest,  and, 
when  he  had  worked  on  his  filial  afiisctions,  mentioned  merely  as  a 
passing  thought,  the  long  projected  plan  of  his  union  with  Min  Ben- 
son.   Ernest,  starting,  coloured,  and  stammered  out  seme  undecided 
words.     But  finding  no  potiUve  objection  made.  Lord  Arlingford  pushed 
on  the  afiiir — praised  Emmeline — (then  only  thirteen  years  old.)  ex- 
torted from  Ernest  fiist,  that  he  thought  her  a  fine  girl,  and  at  last  a 
sort  of  agreement  that  he  would  think  of  the  propoeal,  and  on  his  re- 
turn from  abroad,  marry  her,  and  make  his  &ther  happy. 

Mr.  Benson  was  informed  of  the  favourable  progress  of  their 
scheme,  which  he  furthered  by  every  means  in  his  power ;  and  Em- 
meline was  soon  taught  to  look  upon  Ernest  as  her  future  husbaiMl. 
On  his  taking  leave  of  them  before  his  departure  for  the  Continent, 
he  kissed  her  smooth  young  cheek,  addressed  her  by  the  name  td"  his 
little  wife.  But  neither  the  kiss  nor  the  appellation  brought  even  an 
additional  tinge  of  colour  into  that  cheek ;  although  she  nti^t  child- 
ishly have  grieved  at  the  kjas  of  her  almost  only  companicm. 

During  the  first  months  of  his  absence.  Lord  Fitdienry  wrote  two 
or  three  times  to  Emmeline,  once  when  sending  her  a  watch  fiom 
Geneva,  and  again  with  a  chain  from  Venice;  but  he  soon  fbond 
more  interesting  occupations  than  composing  letters  for  the  capsrity  of 
a  mere  child :  the  tx^  had  grown  into  a  man ;  and  if  he  did  not  actu- 
ally forget  the  engagement  into  which  his  fother  had  dtawn  him,  he 
allowed  it  but  little  to  occupy  his  thoughts. 

Lord  Fitzhenry  first  visited  Italy:  at  Naples,  he  formed  an  inliniacy 
with  the  English  minister  then  residing  there ;  and,  on  the  removal  of 
that  minister  to  Vienna,  Ernest  followed  him. 

Tho  three  years  allotted  for  his  residence  abroad,  had  already  nearly 
elapsed ;  but,  but  having  acquired  a  taste  for  the  habits  of  the  Ccmti- 
nent,  Ernest  begged  for  longer  leave  of  absence ;  and  by  ^is  letiers, 
no  less  than  by  the  accounts  of  all  those  who  met  with  him,hts  foreign 
lifo  seemed  so  much  to  have  improved  his  mind  and  manners,  that 
Lord  Arlingford,  whose  purely  worldly  character  saw  little  beyond 
such  acquirements,  agreed  to  his  prolonging  his  stay;  and  he  was  the 
more  willing  to  acquiesce  in  his  son's  wishes,  as  Emmeline  ^scarcely  yet 
sixteen,  was  still  in  appearance  and  mannera  so  much  of  a  child,  that  any 
ccmiemplation  of  her  immediate  marriage  would  have  been  premamre. 

Lord  Fitzhenry,  at  twenty.three,  with  excellent,  and  even  superior 
abilities,  naturally  noble  feelings,  strong  sentiments  of  honour,  and  a 
warmly  aflfectioiiale  heart,  wanted  only  those  serious  principles  of 
conduct  which  his  fother  had  neither  bestowed  cm,  nor  ever  required 
from  him.  Had  Lord  Arlingford  been  asked  whether  or  no  he  was 
an  Athiest,  he  would  have  resented  the  question  as  an  affiont ;  but, 
nevertheless,  religion  had  never  occupied  his  own  thoughts,  and  had 
never  in  any  distinct  form  entered  intb  the  education  of  bis  son.  The 
companion  he  selected  for  him  during  his  residence  on  the  Cootziient 
was  a  young  man  of  considerable  abilities,  who  had  been  destined  for 
the  law ;  but  who,  having  been  early  led  abroad,  and  having  a  decided 
turn  for  a  wandering  lifo,  was  too  happy  to  return  to  scenes  in  which 
he  delighted,  and  to  give  up  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  studies  for  which  he 
had  no  relish,  for  the  existence  he  prefeired,  in  the  present  and  future 
chance  of  Lord  Ariingford's  patronage. 

Such  a  companion,  gay  anid  thoughtless  as  himself^  was  not  likidy 
to  supply  the  neglected  part  of  Lord  Fitzhenry's  education ;  and  chus, 
although  gifled  hy  nature  with  a  mind  and  heart  formed  for  virtue,  in 
its  highest  acceptation,  Fitzhenry  was  turned  adrif\  on  the  wtu-ld,  with- 
out any  help  or  defence  against  its  snares,  except  those  common  rulei 
of  worldly  honour  by  which  men,  who  may  infiinge  nearly  every  law, 
human  and  divine,  fancy  themselves  to  be  guided. 

At  Vienna,  Lord  Fitzhenry  became  acquainted  with  Lady  Florence 
Mostyn,  and  that  chance  acquaintance  infiuenced  his  whole  future  lifo 
and  conduct 

Lady  Florence,  who  had  early  in  lifo  been  married  (o  a  man  whom 
she  had  never  loved,  and  whose  understanding  and  character  she  codd 
not  respect  had  every  allurement  every  charm  to  captivate,  except 
that  of  innocence.  Such  a  deficiency,  one  might  haVe  hoped,  would 
have  preserved  a  refined  mind,  like  that  of  Fitzhenry's,  from  her 
chains ;  but  under  the  influence  of  passion,  artfully  excited,  and  the 
example  of  the  society  in  which  he  lived,  he  fell  completely  into  the 
snare  purposely  laid  for  him,  and  became  the  slave  of  an  artful,  be- 
witching, and  violent  woman. 

In  the  intoxication  of  her  society,  every  thing  was  forgotten  or  dis- 
regarded. In  vain  were  his  ftther's  repeated  ii^'unciions  that  he 
should  return  home ;  in  vain  his  self-reproaches  at  losing,  in  idleness, 
some  of  the  beat  years  of  his  lifo.  And  it  was  only  when  alarming 
accounts  of  Lord  Ariingford's  health  roused  his  better  feelings,  thai  he 
was  induced  to  tear  himself  away  from  Greece,  whither  Lady  Flo- 
rence and  her  passive,  accommodating  husband  had  accompanied  him.; 
and,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  to  aet  offibr  England,  with  the  hope  and 
promise  that  they  would  join  him  there  early  in  spring. 
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Six  yeaiB  had  now  elai«ed  aince  Lord  Fitzhinuy  bad  left  home^ — 
His  penon,  character,  maiuieiB— all  had  dianged.  His  "  little  wife" 
waa  nearly  forgotten ;  and  when  ahe  did  chance  to  croas  his  mind,  he 
looked  upon  his  engagement  with  her  aa  a  mere  joke  of  childhood, 
and  truated  his  fiither  would  do  the  same. 

From  Italy,  where  he  found  the  accounts  of  Xiord  Arlingibrd  were 
still  veiy  alarming,  be  travelled  day  and  night  to  make  up  for  past 
negligence,  and  found  his  parent,  on  his  arriVkd,  hut  slowly  recoYering 
irom  ^  wery  dangerous  illness. 

Real  feeling  and  affection  broke  forth  from  Fitzhenry'a  selfish, 
worldly  fother,  on  again  beholding  his  son;  and  beholding  him,  as  in 
truth  he  was,  a  son  to  be  proud  o£ 

Lord  Arlingford's  illness,  by  weakening  his  nerves,  had  given  to 
his  manners  an  appearance  of  sentiment  unusual  to  him;  and  Emest 
almost  wondered  how  he  could  have  been  such  a  monster  as  so  long 
to  have  deserted  him.  A  constant  visitor  in  his  father's  sick  room, 
he  found  Mr.  Benson.  With  a  feeling  not  unmixed  with  remorse,  he 
warmly  thanked  him  for  having  supplied  his  place,  and  inquired  after 
JVlrs.  and  Miss  Benson,  as  afler  old  fhends  of  his  boyhood. 

**  Well,  quite  well,"  said  Mr.  Benson ;  **  but  Emmehne  is  so  grown, 
that  you  will  hardly  know  her  again :  however,  she  is  not  altered  in 
any  way,  I  assure  you ;  she  has  not  forgotten  her  old  playfellow ;" 
and  he  looked  cunningly  into  Fiizbenry's  face,  to  observe  the  eSEdct 
of  this  flattering  assurance.  '*  You  have  been  a  sad  rambler,  Lord 
Fitzheniy,"  he  continued ,  **  but  now  you  are  retufnad  to  old  England, 
we  shall,  I  hope,  all  live  comfortably  together ;  and  I  am  sure  you 
wlU  be  quite  delighted  with  Emmy,  although,  perhaps,  she  is  not  just 
like  your  ftweign  madams  {  but  none  the  worse  for  that,  I  suspect — 
they  don't  make  such  good  wives ;  apd  now  that  you  have,  as  I  nvty 
say,  sown  your  Wild  oats,"  (he  added  with  a  laugh,)  **  you  will  not  be 
soRy  to  sit  down  at  horns,  and  ei\joy  a  little  home-bred,  quiet  English 
comfort." 

Fitzhenry  saw  but  too  plainly  the  drift  of  all  this,  and  he  was  totally 
at  a  loss  for  an  answer.  His  eyes,  fearful  of  meeting  those  of  Mi; 
Benson,  wandered  round  the  room,  till  they  fell  on  a  view  of  Naples 
which  hung  over  the  chimney.  The  sight  was  not  fovourable  to  the 
picture  of  English  hcqtpineu  which  Mr.  Benson  had  just  been  present- 
ing to  him.  Hours  of  rapture,  product  by  the  first  intoxication  of 
passion,  beneath  an  Italian  sky,  and  amid  scenes  calculated  to  enhance 
every  feeling  of  romantic  ei^oyment,  rose  up  before  him  in  an  instant, 
and  formed  such  a  contrast  lathe  homely,  domestic  comfort  just  held 
out  to  him,  that  his  veiy  sool  sickened  at  the  thought ;  and,  makii% 
some  awkward  sort  of  vague  answer  to  Mr.  Benson's  very  pointed  re- 
mark, he  abrupdy  left  him. 

Emest  had  expected  to  have  found  his  &ther  irritated  against  him, 
in  consequence  of  his  long  absence,  and  his  frequent  excuses  for  not 
obeying  his  summons  to«etum  home.  He  also  feared  that  the  real 
cause  of  his  protracted  stay  might  have  reached  gjigi«inH,  and  he 
dreaded  how  much  of  his  stoiy,  since  they  had  parted,  might  have 
been  made  known  to  Lord  Arlingford.  But  the  manner  of  his  fother 
was  so  perfectly  kind  aaid  cordial,  that  it  reassured  Emest  as  to  his 
secret  being  as  yet  safe,  and  at  the  same  time  filled  his  afiectiaoate 
heart  with  gratitude  and  self-reproach. 

Some  days  after  his  arrival,  when  talking  on  various  sulgects  con- 
nected with  the  place,  estate,  dec..  Lord  Arlingfcrd  suddenly  said, 
**  Mr.  Benson,  as  soon  as  I  am  a  little  better,  and  fit  finr  visitcws,  you 
must  write  in  my  name,  and  invite  Mrs.  Benson  and  EmmeUne  to 
come  here.  Ernest  must  be  impatient  to  see  his  little  wife.  Eh, 
my  bey  I" 

Ernest  did  not  parry  this  second  attack  any  better  that  the  first:  he 
starts,  aud  stammered  out  somedtiog  about  **  pleasure,  honour."  But 
his  father  did  not,  or  would  not,  see  his  relucianoe  to  touch  on  the 
subjiect;  beuretumed  again  and  again  to  the  chaige,  said  his  happiness, 
his  life  even,  depended  upon  the  marriage ;  and  by  the  nervous  irrita- 
tion^ which  illness  had  produced,  and  which  opposition  to  his  will  in- 
creased, Emest  feared  he  spoke  truly. 

Harassed  and  perplexed,  Emest  at  last  took  oourage,  and  resolved 
to  confess  to  his  father  the  attachment  he  had  formed  abroad— 4iis  un- 
alterable, violent,  decided  devotion  to  another.  Lend  Arlingford 
seemed  breathless  with  anger  and  anxiety,  and  imperatively  dsaired 
him  to  inform  him  who  was  die  olgect  of  it 

Lord  Fiizhenry  cleared  his  voice,  rose  from  his  chair,  paced  the 
room,  and  twice,  in  vain,  tried  to  speak;  hot  at  last,  making  an  eShct, 
<*She  is  a  married  woman,"  he  said;  "X^dy  Florence Mostyn."  The 
name  was  scarcely  audible.  ' 

*' And  is  that  oSr  replied  his fother; much rdieved.  "Don't think 
iron  are  telling  ua  any  thing  new ;  we  have  beaid  of  your  pranks 
abroad,  my  boy ;  but  yon  will  not  makt  the  wone  husband  Ibr  having 
passed  through  the  fire.  And  as  for  your  umdUtnUe  attachment  that 
is  all  noraenee.  So  I  though^  at  yourage,  with  my  fimt  love-4or  I 
had  two  or  three  q^otrf  of  the  sort  before  I  was  manied;  and,  indeed, 
never  quite  fingot  one  of  my  fr voniiisa." 

"  But  surely,  sir,  with  such  feeUng»—  !** 

"Feeling!  stufif  again,"  replied  Lord  Arlii^fivd.  '<  Why,  really, 
Ernest,  you  have  learned  little  of  die  world  m  your  travels;  I  am 
sure  any  one  of  your  young  friends  would  laugh  to  hear  you  give  soch 
a  reason  for  reforiqg  a  most  ezoellenv  and,  I  miMt  add,  advantageous 
marriage."  ^ 

Although  without  prineiplea,  Ernest  was  shocked  at  hsi  fofher's 
levity ;  he  was  in  all  the  heroic  romance  of  passion ;  to  love  moie 
than  one,  to  plight  hjafiuith  to  another,  did  Mtalrik«hiMM  nMnlly, 
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religiously  wrong,  but  as  sacrilege  to  the  one  adored  being.  AU  he 
could  obtain,  however,  was  delay,  and  that  his  father  would  allow 
him  some  little  time  for  reflection. 

Thus  passed  some  months.  Lord  Fiizhenry  occasionally  met  the 
Benson  fkmily ;  but  Emmeline  he  hardly  looked  at,  hardly  noticed— 
although,  when  in  her  society,  his  manner  towards  her  was  perfecdy 
civil ;  but  it  was  the  civility  of  indiflerence ;  his  thoughts  were  fixed 
on  another — and  had  he  been  asked  the  colour  of  Emmeline's  hair  or 
eyes,  he  probably  could  not  have  answered. 

Spring  arrived,  and  with  it  Lady  Florence.  This  event  did  not 
further  Lord  Arlingford's  plan.  Fitzhenry  was  more  and  more  decided 
in  his  objections,  and  in  his  determination  not  to  fulfil  what  his  fiither 
called  his  engagement 

Many  violent  altercations  passed  between  them,  and  at  last,  in  one 
of  these  agitating  scenes.  Lord  Arlingford  was  seized  with  an  apo* 
plectic  fit,  and  (as  Emest  thought)  fell  dead  at  bis  feet  Horror- 
stricken,  he  raised  him  from  the  ground — ^medical  assistance  was 
procured,  aud  life  and  hope  returned  after  some  days  of  dreadful  ap- 
prehension and  suspense  ;  but  the  impression  left  on  his  mind  was  too 
strong  to  allow  of  further  resistance ;  and,  in  an  unguarded  moment 
Fitzhenry,.  attacked  on  every  side,  gave  his  reluctant  consent  to  the 
hated  union.  His  &ther  allowed  hiin  no  time  to  retract.  His  propo- 
sals were  immediately  made-^though  not  without  a  secret  hope,  on 
Fitzhenry's  port,  of  their  being  r^ected,  which,  owing  to  the  marked 
neglect  with  which  he  had  ever  treated  her  whose  hand  he  claimed* 
seemed  not  unlikely.  "But,  contrary  to  his  expectations,  his  ofler  was 
accepted.  « 

Emmeline,  as  has  before  been  stated,  was  remarkably  young  and 
innocent  for  her  age ;  she  had  been  brought  up  in  the  idea  that  Lord 
Fitzhenry  was  to  be  her  husband ;  and,  although  without  any  very 
decided  preference  for  him,  and  with  a  heart  perfectly  Ccee,  she  had 
looked  to  her  marriage  as  to  a  thing  of  course,  and  as  to  an  event  that 
was  to  secure  her  happiness. 

His  indifference,  however,  had  not  escaped  her  observation;  and  her 
cheek  reddening  with  offended  pride,  she  mentioned  it  to  her  father, 
when,  breathless  with  delight,  he  came  to  announce  to  her  that  Lord 
Fitzhenry  claimed  her  as  his  bride. 

Mr.  Benson  ridiculed  what  he  called  her  conceit,  her  romance-— 
exaggerated  into  compliments  many  a  simfdy  dvU  thing  which  Fitz- 
henry had,  or  possibly  had  noly  said  of  her— set  forth  all  the  advantages 
o£  the  marriage — used  every  argument  which  he  knew  her  afiection- 
ate  deference  to  him  would  give  weight  to — even  hinted  at  his  word 
being  pledged,  till  he  succeeded,  at  last,  in  silencing  her  doubts  and 
scruples.  The  good  and  pious  Mrs.  Benson,  too,  was  not  quite  free 
from  worldly  vanities ;  she  told  herself,  and  she  told  Emmeline,  that 
so  good  a  son  must  make  a  good  husband ;  that  it  would  be  such  a 
comfort  to  see  her  setded  in  life  with  one  whom  she  had  known  since 
a  boy,  and  of  whom  she  knew  so  much  good. 

At  last,  with  something  between  a  smile  and  a  sigh,  EromeUne  gave 
her  consent,  and  all  was  thus  finally  arranged : — 

Seven  thousand  a-year  was  firmly  setded  on  Lord  Fitzhenry,  and 
the  residue  of  Mr.  Benson's  immense  property  promised  at  his  death. 
He  added  likewise  a/eto  ihouaand*  of  ready  money,  for  plate,  jewels, 
equipages,  &c ;  "  in  order,"  as  he  said,  "  to  set  the  young  people  a> 
going." 

Every  one  was  satisSed  but  poor  Emest  To  his  feelings,  all  this 
was  hateful ;  and  he  was  doubly  shocked  when  he  found,  during  the 
legal  details  into  which  he  had  now  to  enter,  that  Ariingford  Hall,  tha 
abode  of  hin  childhood,  although  it  had  been  long  in  the  fiimily,  ye^ 
fiom  not  being  entailed,  like  the  rest  of  the  property,  had  only  been 
saved  by  Mr.  Benson's  liberality ;  and,  that  in  the  involved  perplexity 
of  his  father's  aflairs  and  the  urgency  of  his  deditors,  all  the  expensea 
of  bis  late  election  had  been  defrayed  from  the  same  source. 

Sick  at  heart,  as  soon  as  he  oould  extricate  himself  from  lawyers 
and  papers,  Emest  signified  his  intention  of  leaving  town,  in  order,  as 
he  let  it  be  understood,  to  superintend  the  repairs  at  Arlingford,  but, 
in  fact,  to  fly  to-  Lady  Florence,  who  was  stiU  in  the  country. 

It  was  their  fint  meetii^  since  his  marriage  had  been  declared;  and 
with  an  unprincij^ed,  impassioned  woman,  he  had  to  jondergo  aoenei 
still  more  agonizing  than  those  vrilh  his  frtther. 

Fitzhenry's  love  for  Lady  Floraice  was  for  beyond  her  power  of 
appreciating — imable  to  do  justice  to  his  character,  she  could  not  trust 
to  such  devotion  as  he  expressed,  and  as  he  really  felt  He  believed 
that  for  his  sake  she  had  sacrificed  both  honour  and  virtue,  and  his 
whole  life— 4is  every  afifectian — he  conceived,  would  hardly  rcp^f 
tl^e  debt 

Ernest's  heart  was  capable  of  love  of  the  purest,  noUest  kind ;  and, 
even  towards  so  unvrorthy  an  object,  it  partook  more  of  the  nature  of 
his  own  character  than  of  her's  who  had  inspired  it  During  the  pe- 
riod employed  in  preparations  for  his  nuptials,  instead  of  attending  on 
his  bride,  Fitshenry  never  left  Lady  Florence.  Her  power  seemed 
strengthened  by  the  very  circumstances  that  should  have  lessened  it: 
he  accompanied  her  to  town ;  and,  even  the  morning  of  his  mairiaga, 
on  her  entreating  to  see  him,  if  but  for  a  moment,  he  had  flown  to  hiar 
bewitching  presence. 

A  most  violent  scene  ensued ;  it  ended  by  a  solemn  vow,  on  his 
part,  to  remain  frne  to  her,  his  Ant,  Ids  only  love,  in  thought,  woidf 
and  deed ;  that  Emmeline  should  merely  be  die  miirtren  of  his  house; 
that  in  public  he  skould  behave  to  her  with  perfoet  attention  and  civi- 
Uty,  but  nodiing  more. 

Budly  knowing  what  he  did,  and  not  till  long  aAar  the  howanpoiol- 
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•d  for  the  celebmtion  of  hi«  nuptlak^he  left  Lady  Florence  ibr  Mr.  Ben- 
eon*!  home.  Hence  fala  flashed  cheek,  and  hit  agitated  manner,  the 
too  true  indicationB  of  his  troubled  soul. 

Fitzheiuy  had  no  distinct  religious  feelings ;  but  still,  when  he  heard 
the  sacred  vow  he  was  to  pronounce,  (and  of  which  he  hod  never 
thought,)  with  his  lips  still  vibrating  with  that  he  had  pledged  to 
Lady  Florence,  no  wonder  those  lips  quivered.  Although  no  dread 
of  the  anger  of  his  God  appalled  his  mind,  yet,  as  a  man  of  honour, 
he  felt  the  atrocity  of  the  act  Of  Emmeline,  cf  the  poor  victim,  who 
stood  trembling  beside  him,  he  hardly  thought  He  looked  upon  her 
as  a  mere  obedient  child  without  a  character ;  periiaps  even  worK,  an 
ambitious,  worldly  being ;  and  all  hii  thoughts,  all  his  oxnpassion, 
were  bestowed  on  Lady  Florence  and  himsel£ 

Fitzheniy  wanted  neither  decision  nor  character.  During  their 
melancholy  journey  to  Arlingford  Hall,  he  had  sufficiently  surmounted 
his  agitation  to  have  decided  on  his  conduct  He  resolved  to  tell  all 
to  Emmeline— to  let  her  fully  ei\j<^  the  honours,  the  worldly  advan- 
tages of  the  situation  he  thought  she  had  in  her  union  with  him  sought 
-^lo  assure  her  he  would  ever  endeavour  to  make  her  happy,  but  that 
she  must  never  hope  for  his  afieciions. 

Often,  after  an  awful  pause,  he  resolved  to  speak,  but  each  time  his 
oourage  failed  him ;  and  finding  all  explanation  by  word  of  mouth 
impossible,  he  then  resolved  on  writing  to  her.  It  was  to  compose 
this  letter,  therefore,  that,  after  dinner,  he  left  his  bride,  as  has  before 
been  said. 

Such  a  letter  was  not  easily  written ;  and  Emmeline  had  some  time 
to  ruminate  on  her  situation  before  he  returned.  At  last  he  came.^- 
He  seemed  in  the  feverish  state  of  one  who  has  taken  a  desperate 
resolution :  he  hurried  up  to  Emmeline— asked  her  if  she  was  not 
&tigued — ^if  he  should  ring  for  candles  ?  and  then,  without  waiting 
fbr  an  answer,  rung  the  bell  violently  till  it  broke.  His  hand  shook 
■o  much,  that  he  tried  in  vain  to  tie  the  string  together  again.  Em- 
midino,  smiling,  said,  she  supposed  she  was  more  used  to  strings  and 
knots,  and  begged  to  assist  him.  As  she  took  the  oord,  her  hand  acci- 
.dently  touched  his— it  was  icy  cold. 

Reynolds,  the  old  servant,  brought  in  die  candles,  and  asked  if  his 
iordship^  "  if  my  lady,**  would  not  have  any  supper  f— any  wine  and 
oraterf 

"  Tes,  some  wine  directly,**  said  Fitdienry,  as  if  hardly  conscious 
<Df  his  demand. 

When  it  came,  he  endeavoured  to  pour  out  some  for  Emmeline ; 
but  twice,  from  the  nervous  shaking  of  his  hand,  he  was  forced  to  put 
down  the  bottle. 

Emmeline  was  really  alarmed.  <*  Surely,"  again  she  said,  timidly, 
•*  you  are  very  unwell." 

He  did  not  seem  to  heed  her,  but  drank  off  a  large  goUet  of  wine, 
and  then,  with  a  steadier  voice  and  manner,  said — **  I  have  something 
<m  my  mind  which  I  must  make  known  to  you — ^perhaps  I  should 
have  done  it  sooner— I  thought  it  best,  for  both  of  us,  to  write  it,'*  and 
he  held  out  his  letter :  **  Take  it  with  you  into  your  own  room,*'  he 
added,  seeing  she  was  going  to  break  the  seal.  He  took  up  a  candle, 
gave  it  her,  went  with  her  to  the  door,  put  his  hand  on  the  lock,  and 
said, "  When  you  have  read  this,  forgive  me,  if  you  can  ;*'  then  hastily 
seizing  her  hsnd,  which  he  almost  convulsively  grasped,  he  left  her. 

What  poor  Emmeline's  feelings  were,  can  be  better  imagined  than 
described. 

In  one  short  moment,  a  thousand  vague  fears  and  honors  passed 
through  her  mind.  It  was  her  turn  new  to  tremble,  as,  with  the 
'dreaded  letter  in  her  hand,  she  hurried  to  her  own  room.  She  there 
.-found  her  maid,  whose  presence  disooncerted  her  much ;  but  she  re- 
•  solved  to  take  off  her  gown  speedily,  and  then  dismisi  her.  Never 
^fbre,  she  thought,  had  her  attendant  been  so  slow  and  tedious.  She 
■  entangled  or  pulled  every  string  into  a  knot  At  last,  her  gown  off— 
that  beautiful  lace  gown  in  which  her  poor  mother  had  that  morning, 
"with  so  much  pride,  arrayed  her— ell  her  bridal  finery  laid  aside,  she 
■•told  her  maid  she  wanted  nothing  more. 

"  Nothing  more,  my  lady  !*'  said  the  maid,  astonished ;  "  shall  I  not 
-put  up  your  ladyship's  hair?  Shall  I  not  wait  to  take  away  your 
^candle  f    Mis.  Benson  desired  me  to*'— and  she  stopped  short 

"  No,  I  want  nothing,"  again  said  Emmeline,  in  a  voice  she  could 
'hardly  command.  The  woman  stared,  busied  herself  still  some  time 
'in  the  room,  and,  at  length  reluctantly  departed. 

When  she  was  gone,  Emmeline  sat  for  several  minutes  with  the  letter 
'in  her  hand,  before  she  had  courage  to  open  it  At  length,  taking  a 
violent  lesolution,  she  broke  the  seal,  and  read  as  follows  ^— 

•^  When  you  have  read  this,  you  will,  I  fear,  be  tempted  to  upbraid 
snd  cone  the  ^vriter ;  but  I  act  according  to  my  conscience— to  my 
-wmme  of  bonoup-^-in  imparting  to  you  what  I  am  going  to  unfc4d ;  at 
least,  you  shall  not  now  accuse  me  of  deceiving  you — ^I  think,  I  trust, 
I  never  have. done  so^  for  little  as  you  have,  I  believe,  lived  in  the 
vrorid,  still,  unless  purposely,  artfully  concealed  from  you,  you  must 
hwe  been  aware  that  my  affections  have  long  since  been  disposed 
of,  and  that,  at  my  return  from  abroad,  they  were  no  Irniger  mine  to 
bestow. 

"  Und«  such  circumBtances,  I  never  should  have  renewed  the  ofler 
of  my  hand — ^but  parental  authority,  and  the  distrsMing  and  perplex- 
ing situatioQ  in  which  I  found  myself  placed,  extracted  from  me  my 
consent  to  our  marriage.  But  even  in  doing  "O,  I  did  not  attempt  to 
^tceiM.  You  cannot  accuse  me  of  having,  in  any  way,  endeavoured 
to  gain  your  affectioDv.    You  saw  me  as  I  yiw,  indifierent  to  you,  and 


you  were  at  liber^^  to  refuse  met  but  you  were  ootttent  to  become  1117 
wifo  on  these  terms  that  is  to  say,  of  bearing  my  name,  and  A^rjwtg 
the  poor  advantage^  which  rank  afibrds. 

'*  These  you  still  may^  stUl  tkail  enjoy;  but  nothing  more  can  I  ofler 
you — for  every  feeling  of  my  soul  is  another's :  fbigive  me  for  saying 
so ;  but  this  is  no  moment  fbr  disguise  of  any  sort.     To  that  other,  I 
am  bound  by  every  tie,  every  vow  of  afiection  and  honour.    Yon  wiH 
be  shocked  at  hearing  such  sentiments  from  me— from  your  kuabaad  ; 
but  I  diould  consider  myself  to  be  indeed  the  unprincipled  villain  you 
may  deem  me,  if,  with  such  feelings,  I  could  for  a  minute  look  upon 
you  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  sister.     I  know  full  well  what 
love  is;  und  you  do  not,  cannot  love  me.    Therefore  I  feel  not  yoor 
injuries  to  be  what  they  otherwise  would.     You  shall  enjoy  all  the 
worldly  advantages  you  have  sought  in  your  marriage  with  mr    nil 
the  happiness  which  wealth — ^your  own  wealth — can  bestow;  and  it 
shall  be  my  endeavour,  as  far  as  I  can,  to  make  3rour  lifo  happy.   Yoa 
shall  be  completely  mistress  in  your  own  house,  and  of  all  your  a^ 
tions.     Your  comfort  shall  ever  be  consulted ;  and  I  think  I  can  ven- 
ture to  say  for  myself  that  you  may  depend  on  my  kindness,  and  even 
on  my  friendship ;  but  my  afieciions  as  a  lover,  as  a  kutband,  while 
the  same  heart  beati  in  my  breast,  can  never  be  jronra. 

"  If  I  may  venture,  claiming  lio  other  right  of  a  husband,  to  m^ki* 
a  request,  it  is,  that  this  subject  may  never,  in  any  way,  (diieetiy  or 
indirectly)  after  this  fatal  day,  be  mentioned  between  us.  With  regard 
to  your  own  parents,  and  to  my  fiither,  yowr  own  good  sense  and  deli- 
cacy will,  I  dare  say,  dictate  to  you  what  conduct  to  puisne.  But  if 
you  cannot  agree  to  these,  I  confeai,  humiliating  terms — ^if  yoa  desire 
an  immediate  separation,  you  have  but  to  name  your  widies.  I  will 
tell  all  to  the  world,  bear  all  the  blame,  and  agree  to  any  arnngerasnl 
which  you  and  your  fother  may  choose  to  dictate. 

**  Whatever  you  have  to  say,  write  immediately,  and  pat  yonr  hxta 
into  the  aiyoining  room.  In  a  short  time,  all  will  be  at  rest  in  the 
house.  I  will  then  myself  go  for  it  If  possiUe,  every  fhiogmost  be 
fuUy  lettled  and  understood  between  us  befbire  we  meet  to^nonow 
morning.  "  FiTZBEiatT." 

All  those  who  have  had  trials  in  this  world— and  who  has  notf— 
must  know  that  there  are  moments  in  our  life  during  which  we  seem 
(0  live  centuries!  and  that  a  few  houn  sometimes  are  sufficient  to 
rouse,  influence,  and  form  a  character  for  ever. 

So  was  it  with  poor  Emmeline !  She  who  had  never  known  a  sor 
row— she  who  had  looked  to  her  future  life  as  to  one  scene  of  bright 
enjoyment,  on  a  sudden  saw  the  picture  changed,  and  bebeld  nothing 
but  trials,  disappointment,  mortification,  and  sorrow.  She  had  at  once 
to  decide,  .and  on  one  of  the  most  important  steps  probably  in  her  life^ 
without  a  single  friend  to  counsel  and  uphold  her :  and  he,  who  should 
have  been  that  friend,  that  support,  was  the  one  against  whom  she 
had  to  arm  heiself,  and  exert  energies  of  character,  of  which  she  did 
not  even  know  henelf  to  be  posseaed. 

What  Fitzhenry  had  said  was  true— she  did  not  love  him ;  that  is 
to  say,  was  not  in  love  with  him ;  but  she  had  entertained  a  sort  cf 
girlirii  aflection  ior  the  companion  of  her  early  youth,  and  it  was  tai- 
posrible  not  to  admire  the  handsome,  acoompliBhed,  informed  being  he 
now  was.  Her  innocent  mind  adding  to  iheae  prepoesearions,  the  ligfai 
in  which  she  had  ever  been  taught  to  consider  him,  of  her  fiitore 
husband,  gave  to  her  feelings  something  sacred  and  tender,  so  that  die 
had  looked  to  her  union  with  him  with  stronger  anticipatioos  of  hap- 
piness, than  those  which  mere  obedience  to  her  fitther's  wishei  oould 
have  givoi. 

Fitzhenry's  letter  fell  dnm  her  hands,  almost  hysteric  sobs  escaped 
fhxn  her  heart  **  What  have  I  done  to  be  so  cruelly  nsed,so  aoomed, 
so  upbraided !"  she  could  not  help  ejaculating ;  and  again  she  seised 
the  fatal  letter.  "He  despises  me  for  having  trusted  him;  be  even 
reproaches  me  fbr  that,  in  which  he  alone  is  to  blame.  She  would 
leave  him — leave  those  paltry  honours  which  he  thought  had  been 
her  object— leave  him  that  wealth  which  had  been  the  motive  (she 
could  no  longer  doubt  it)  of  her  having  been  sought  in  mairiage  by 
him;  and  with  the  vehemence  of  indignant  feeling,  she  direcdy 
seized  on  a  pen,  in  order  to  demand  an  immediate  and  total  aepa* 
ration. 

But  scarcely  had  she  written  the  first  word,  when,  with  the  natnial 
timidity  of  a  young  giri,  she  shrunk  from  the  responsibility  and  eaftr- 
priae  of  so  desperate  a  step,  and  from  all  the  publicity  which  she 
would,  by  it,  draw  on  herselC    She  laid  down  her  pen ;  pressed,  with 
both  hands,  her  throbbing  temples,  as  if  to  quiet  thieir  agitated  polsa- 
tioDs ;  and  then,  returning  to  the  fiUal  letter,  she  perused  it  again  and 
again,  till  gradually  her  most  angry  feelings  were  calmed,    ^te  could 
not  cuTM  him— woaU  not  upbraid  him.    His  language  to  her,  thongh 
harsh,  was  so  open,  so  honourable !  and  then,  with  the  happy  booy- 
ancy  of  youdi,  and  of  an  innocent,  unbroken  mind— ^'  I  will  inake  hiin 
love  me  yet,"  she  thought ,  '*  I  will  so  consult  his  wishes  in  every 
thing ;  so  play  my  hard  part,  that  he  shall  see  I  am  not  the  mere  child, 
the  woridly,  insensible  fool  he  thinks  me ;  he  must  in  time  kre  me» 
and  we  shall  still  be  happy." 

This  was  what  her  fedinge  dictated;  and  diis  line  of  ooodoct  she 
told  henelf  her  duty  to  her  parents  required  of  her:  She  would  not 
break  their  hearti  l^  letting  them  know  how  they  had  been 
but,  for  their  sakes,  she  would  submit  to  her  fote. 

Happy  in  having  thus  reconciled  her  duties  to  her 
oouM  not  help  picturing  to  herself  Ihat  future  to  which,  '^th  such 
tunate  cvedolity,  the  fondly  looked,  when  she  should  have  OTerconae 
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her  husband**  i]nft[voarable  opinion  of  lief,  and  Won  bis  afiectiom;  1 
and,  in  indulging  such  flattering  dreams,  Emmeline  sm  some  time  lost 
in  thought,  till  roused  by  the  sound  o£  hurried  s^^ps  in  the  adjoining 
room.    That  room  was  Lord  Fitzhenry's. 

The  drawing-room  opened  into  a  gallf  ry,  the  first  door  in  which, 
was  Aat  of  Emmeline's  dressing-room;  ^^er  bied-room  was  beyond;  and 
bejrond  that  again,  but  having  no  Communication  with  £mmeline*s 
apartment,  was  Lord  Fitzhenry's..  It  had  been  his  when  a  boy;  and 
that  now  allotted  to  Emmelin^  had  been  his  father's. 

The  sound  of  measurerl  steps  in  that  room,  like  those  of  a  person 
sttflaring  from  impatience  and  anxiety  of  mind,  reminded  her  that  she 
must  answer  her  husband's  letter.  But  what  could  she  write  ?  She . 
took  her  pen,  but  for  long  had  not  power  to  express  a  thought  At 
last,  not  trusting  herself  to  look  a  second  time  at  what  she  had  said, 
she  hastily  wrote,  and  folded  up  a  paper,  containing  the  following 
words  >-^ 

^  I  will  not  curse — ^I  will  not  upl»aid  you ;  yet  I  have  been  most 
cmelly  used  and  deceived.  Your  wishes  shall  be  laws  to  me.  Tou 
need  apprehend  no  childish  weaknesses  or  complaints  on  my  part  In 
time,  you  wUl  learn  better  to  know  her  whom  you  have  made  your 
vdfe.  And  to  God  alone  shall  I  apply  for  relief  or  assistance  under 
any  trial  that  may  assail  me.  Ekmjcline." 

She  opened  the  door  into  the  gallery — all  was  silent  With  hur- 
ried, trembling  steps,  she  went  into  the  drawing-rooom — placed  her 
letter  on  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  table—involuntarily  looked  round 
the  room,  as  if  to  recall  some  of  those  gay,  bright  anticipations  with 
which  she  had  that  day  first  entered  it — and  then,  with  noiseless 
steps,  regained  her  own  apartment  As  she  went  to  it  she  saw  light 
beneath  the  door  of  Lord  Fitzhenry's  room.  Satisfied  that  he  was 
still  up,  and  that  he  would  look  for  her  letter,  she  closed  her  door, 
and  sat  breathless,  with  flushed  cheeks,  to  hear  him  pass  into  the 
drawing-room  for  it  In  a  little  while,  she  heard  him  tread  softly 
along  the  gallery.  At  the  door  of  her  room  he  paused — ttien  went 
hastily  en.    On  his  return,  he  again  paused. 

**  He  listens,"  thought  Emmeline,  '*  to  hear  if  all  is  quiet,  and  whe- 
ther the  insensible  fbol  whom  he  has  made  his  wife  sleeps  soundly;*' 
and  tears  of  mortification  again  made  their  way  down  her  fiice;  again 
the  door  of  her  husband's  room  closed,  and  all  was  quiet. 

The  dawn  of  day  found  poor  Emmeline  in  the  same  listening  atti- 
tude in  which  she  had  sat  when  Fitzhenry  passed  her  room — ^her 
hands  clasped  together— her  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy.  She  was  roused 
by  the  extinguishing  candle  foiling  into  its  socket,  and  looked  up 
astonished  to  see  broad  daylight  She  went  to  the  window  to  throw 
open  the  sash,  that  the  fresh  air  might  cool  her  eyes  and  cheeks :  in 
drawing  up  the  blind  for  the  purpose,  the  string  caught  the  rings  on 
her  finger.  She  started  on  seeing  her  wedding  ring ;  and,  above  it, 
the  circles  of  diamonds,  rubies,  &c.,  the  presents  of  doating  parents, 
and  perhaps  envious  friends,  on  the  morning  of  that  ceremony,  which 
was,  they  imagined,  to  secure  her  future  happiness.  **  Alas!"  thought 
she,  "  how  they  were  mistaken !" 

Emmeline  soon  foil  chilled  by  the  fresh  morning  air.  She  hastily 
bound  up  her  loose  locks,  laid  herself  on  her  bed,  and  the  fotigue 
of  her  mind,  (a  feeling  so  new  to  her,)  procured  for  her  the  rest  she 
needed. 

She  awoke  with  that  confused  impression  of  distress,  which  the 
mihappy  know  so  well ;  which  oppresses  the  mind  even  before  we 
can  i^learly  rememlMr  what  occasions  it  Still  she  was  refreshed  by 
those  fow  hours  of  sleep,  and  felt  better  able  to  encounter  the  dreaded 
meeting  with  her  husband,  than  she  could  have  thought  possible. 

She  got  up  and  rang  for  her  maid.  From  her  window,  she  had 
seen  Fitzhenry  out  before  the  house,  and  she  hurried  herself  to  be  in 
the  breakfost-room  before  his  return.  While  she  was  dressing,  she 
schooled  herself  in  the  part  she  was  to  act  and  resolved  to  meet  him 
with  the  unembarrassed  kindness  of  friendship.  Had  she  had  to  ex- 
pect him  one  minute  longer,  her  nerves  would  have  failed  her ;  but 
she  saw  him  hurry  towards  the  house.  The  servants  had  fortunately 
left  the  room.  She  heard  his  footsteps  on  the  stairs— the  door  opened, 
and  in  he  came.  He  was  deadly  pale — Emmeline  went  up  to  him-^ 
held  out  her  hand.  Hardly  knowing  what  she  said,  she  made  some 
remark  on  the  weather — ^the  heat— -and,  without  pausing,  in  a  hurried 
voice,  asked  him  some  other  indifferent  questions. 

Fitzhenry  returned  the  pressure  of  her  hand— once  looked  in  her 
face,  apparently  with  surprise — ^tried  to  speak,  and  at  last  in  time, 
overcame  his  agitation;  but  never  again  did  his  eyes  meet  hers,  or 
were  they  even  ever  raised  towards  her.  He  had  brought  into  the 
room  with  him  some  grayhounds,  apparendy  as  subjects  for  conversa- 
tion. They  fowned  and  jumped  on  their  master;  and  the  noise  and 
bustle  they  made— the  feeding  them,  and  Emmeline's  endeavours  to 
ingratiate  hoiself  in  their  fovour,  was  a  something  to  do,  and  a  relief. 

During  that  melancholy  breakfast*  of  which  neither  eat  Emmeline 
was.  the  one  who  pUyed  her  part  the  best  When  it  was  gone,  Fitz- 
henry said — '*  I  have  some  letters  I  must  write" — and,  struck  with 
the  possible  interpretation  of  his  own  words,  he  coloured  deeply;  "  but 
they  will  soon  be  written,"  he  jsdded,  hastily,  "and  probably  you  too 
will  wish  to  write,  to  tell  your  mother  of  your  safe  arrival ;  and," — 
again  embamssed,  he  stopped  short  However,  in  a  minute,  he  re- 
covered himself,  and  said — **  The  post  leaves  this  place  at  one;  after 
that,  if  the  day  continues  fine,  yon  will  perhaps  like  to  go  out  and 
see  the  place.    I  don't  know  what  sort  of  a  honewoman  yoa  may  be, 


but  I  have  a  very  docile  animal,  if  you  will  ventm«  to  mount  him." 
Emmeline,  who  had  ridden  much,  and  thought  that  that  species  of 
exercise,  with  a  groom  attending,  would,  under  their  awkward  cir- 
cumstances, be  better  than  a  tete-a-tete  walk,  directly  said  she  had  no 
fears,  and  would  prefer  riding. 

Thus  they  parted ;  and  Emmeline  went  to  her  own  room  to  write 
to  her  parents.  It  wos  then  that  the  melancholy  of  her  prospects 
overcame  her  with  a  bitterness  she  had  not  before  experienced. 

She  had  taken  her  pen  in  her  hand — placed  the  blank  paper  before 
her ;  but  the  moment  she  was  going  to  address  her  mother,  an  in^ 
voluntary  burst  of  tears  escaped  from  her,  and  she  laid  her  head  down 
on  the  table  to  write ;  for,  alas !  what  could  she  write  to  that  doating 
mother?  what  feelings  express,  but  those  of  mortification,  and  the  an- 
ticipation, the  conviction,  indeed,  of  certain  future  unhappiness  to 
them,  as  well  as  to  herself?  Perhaps  equally,  if  not  more  poignant, 
would  be  the  feelings  of  many  women,  were  they,  but  a  few  years 
after  their  fete  in  life  is  thus  fixed,  to  re-peruse  the  letters  written 
during  the  early  period  of  their  marriage,  breathing  nothing  but  the 
belief  of  continued  felicity  and  unalterable  love.  But  no  such  even 
transient  dream  of  bliss  existed  to  poor  Emhieline.  Again  she  took 
her  pen — wiped  away  the  tears  that  had  blotted  her  popei^— and,  aa 
well  as  she  could,  made  out  a  letter  to  satisfy  her  mother's  anxious 
heart 

There  was  no  lover  at  her  side,  fondly  to  follow  each  motion  of  her 

Iliand— each  thought  that  her  pen  traced — and  with  the  playfulness 
of  overflowing  love  and  happiness,  to  guide  that  hand  when,  for  the 
first  time,  signing  his  name  as  her  own. 

When  the  houi*  fixed  on  for  their  ride  arrived,  Emmeline  went  to 
the  appointment  with  as  cheerful  a  countenance"  os  she  could  com- 
mand. Fitzhenry  left  it  to  the  groom  to  put  her  on  her  horse,  and 
never  looked  at  her  when  mounted ;  but  otherwise,  was  careful  of 
her  safety ;  and  this  cold  neglect  on  his  part  she,  at  the  minute,  re- 
joiced at  as  she  had  feared  he  must  have  observed  the  trace  of  her 
tears.  "The  fresh  air,  and  a  new  and  agreeable  country,  revived 
her  spirits — ^by  nature  at  all  times  inclined  to  cheerfulness.  The 
awkv^ardness  and  mental  absence  of  her  companion  also  a  little  wore 
off;  and,  on  the  whole,  they  got  through  the  morning  better  than  she 
had  expected. 

Fitzhenry  told  Emmeline  that  his  father  was  coming  to  them  the 
Wednesday  following,  and  that  he  had  invited  some  friends  for  tha 
end  of  the  week.  She  rejoiced  to  hear  of  these  arrangements ;  not 
but  that  her  feelings  towards  that  fother  had  much  changed  since  the 
truth  had  begun  to  break  in  upon  her;  but  then,  any  third  penon 
would  be  such  a  relief!  • 

When  she  thought  of  the  way  in  which  their  honey-moon  was  to 
be  passed — that  after  hurrying  away  from  town  and  the  world  with  all 
accustomed  bustle ;  and,  although  only  married  four-and-twenty  houn, 
they  both  already  looked  to  society  for  relief — the  absurdity  of  their 
situation  struck  her  for  on  instant  as  so  ridiculous,  that  involuntarily 
a  smile,  which  she  saw  did  not  escape  her  companion,  stole  over  her 
features;  but  as  it  faded,  a  deep-drawn  sigh  succeeded,  and  she 
averted  her  head,  to  conceal  from  Fitzheniy,  the  revolution  of  feeling 
which  she  was  conscious  wos  painted  in  her  face.  A  long  train  of 
reflections  passed  through  her  mind,  as,  absorbed  in  thought,  she  care> 
leasly  with'  her  whip  brushed  from  the  bushes,  as  she  passed  themr 
the  drops  remaining  from  a  late  shower;  and  so  deep  was  her  reverie,, 
(the  firat  almost  in  which  poor  Emmeline  had  ever  been  lost)  that 
Lord  Fitzhenry  twice  spoke  to  her  before  she  heard  him ;  and  when, 
she  did,  the  tone  of  her  voice  in  answer,  had  in  it  (perhaps  unknovm 
to  herself,)  a  something  of  repulsive  coldness,  unusual  to  her.  Whe-^ 
ther  it  so  struck  him  or  not  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  the  remainder 
of  their  ride  was  performed  nearly  in  total  silence. 

Emmeline  at  once  wisely  took  to  her  own  occupations,  and  allowed 
her  husbaifd  to  go  his  own  way.  It  would  be  often  wise  and  prudent 
if  even  new-married  lovers  did  the  same;  for,  shocked  as  they  may- 
be at  Ae  idea,  even  real  love,  will  at  last  become  dull  and  weari- 
some ;  and  many  a  fondly  devoted  bride  has,  probably,  during  the- 
very  first  week,  often  wished  for  her  usual  occupations,  as  much  as; 
her  lever  has  for  his  gun  and  pointers.  But  with  Lord  and  Lady- 
Fitzhenry,  there  w-as  no  form,  no  fiirce  of  sentiment  to  keep  up.  Each, 
folt  happier  when  apart  from  the  other ;  and,  by  having  many  an  hour 
for  reflection,  Emmeline  was  enabled  to  school  her  mind  to  the  trial* 
to  which  she  felt  she  must  be  exposed — trials  but  too  likely  to  in> 
crease ;  for  gradually  her  irritated  feelings  gave  way. 

When  Fitzhenry's  letter,  and  its  harsh  expressions  of  determined 
indifference  towards  her,  returned  to  her  recollection,  then  her  oi' 
fonded  pride  enabled  her  to  act  her  part  with  spirit ;  and  she  could 
talk,  and  even  laugh,  with  apparent  gaiety,  to  show  him  he  had  not 
had  power  to  wound  her  feelings  deeply.  For,  amiable  as  was  Em> 
meline's  disposition,  enough  of  human  infiimity  lurked  about  her— ^ 
enough  of  the  **  Woman  scorned,"  to  allow  her  a  degree  of  pleasure 
in  mortifying  one,  who  had  shown  so  litde  scruple  in  more  than 
mortifying  her. 

At  moments,  too,  her  natural  gaiety  was  to  be  restrained;  and 
when,  on  the  third  evening  of  their  residence  at  Arlingford,  her 
laughing  eye  caught  the  look  of  astonishment  in  the  old  butler's  coun*> 
tenance — ^when,  as  he  entered  the  room,  he  found  the  supposed  loven 
occupied  with  their  books  at  opposite  ends  of  the  apartment  appa- 
rently as  unconscious  of  each  oUier's  presence,  as  any  indifibrent  pair 
after  a  dozen  years'  marriage— she  could  not  oommand  the  inclin»- 
tioD  to  laughter  that  overcame  her. 
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Lwd  Fitzheniy  looked  up  astonished. 

"  I  am  much  diverted  with  what  I  am  reading/'  said  Emmeline,  to 
account  Ibr  her  sudden  burst  of  mirth,  (colouring  at  the  same  time, 
Tiith  the  consciousness  of  her  departure  from  the  truth,)  although,  per- 
haps, not  sorry  of  an  opportunity  of  showing  him,  that  even  in  hia 
society,  when  so  totally  neglected  by  him,  and  after  all  he  had  said 
and  done  to  depress  her  spirits,  she  was  still  disposed  to  cheerfulness. 

"  May  I  ask  what  book  you  are  reading,  that  I  may  benefit  also  by 
the  entertainment  7"  replied  her  husband. 

**  Perhaps  you  would  not  be  equally  amused  by  it,"  said  she.^- 
"  Sometimes  little  things  tickle  our  fancy,  without  our  being  able  to 
say  why;  and  much  depends  on  the  humour  we  are  in." 

Lord  Fitzhenry  looked  a  little  disconcerted  and  Emmeline  could 
sot  be  so  generous  as  lo  regret  it 

But  in  his  society,  she  soon  ceased  to  show  either  spiiit  or  triumph ; 
soon  fi)igot  to  be  angry.  The  mildness  of  his  manners — the  charm 
of  his  conversation,  when  sometimes  for  a  little  he  seemed  to  forget 
their  peculiar  situation,  and  to  give  way  to  his  natural  habits  and  dis- 
position—soon won  upon  Emmeline,  and,  with  a  sigh,  she  thought — 
**  How  she  could  have  loved  him !"  When  gallopping  on  before  her, 
and  when  certain  she  should  not  be  observed,  her  eyes  were  fixed  on 
his  manly,  graceful  figure ;  and  she  admired  the  ease,  and  indescriba- 
ble elegance  (if  one  may  use  a  word  so  degraded)  of  all  his  actions. 

There  is  something  in  the  manners  and  convemtion  of  an  intelli- 
gent man  of  the  world,  which  it  is  impossible  adequately  lo  describe; 
which,  without  being  either  information  or  wit,  pleases  more  than 
either.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  art  of  giving  to  each  subject  no  more  than 
its  due  proportion  of  time  and  thought,  which  prevents  conversation 
fiom  becoming  tedious,  and  binders  any  idea,  however  serious,  from 
Weighing  too  heavily  on  the  mind.  Fitzhenry  possessed  this  art  in  a 
superlative  degree ;  and  Emmeline,  lo  whom  such  conversation  was 
almost  totally  new,  and  who  by  nature  was  formed  to  appreciate 
every  refinement,  was  powerfully  captivated  by  it  And,  added  to 
this,  there  was  a  certain  foreign  gallantry  of  maimer,  (that  among  her 
lather*s  acquaintance  she  had  certainly  never  experienced,)  and  a 
habit  of  attention  to  women,  which,  in  Fit;chenry,  was  so  strong,  that 
his  behaviour,  even  to  Emmeline,  partook  of  it — to  her,  whom  he  ne- 
ver looked  at,  nor  apparently  noticed. 

The  whole  plan  of  his  present  life,  the  footing  upon  which  he 
meant  Lady  Fitzhenry  and«  hinuelf  to  live  together,  was,  perhaps,  of 
foreign  growth.  A  true-bred  Englishman  would  never  have  behaved 
with  the  civility  of  good  breeding  to  a  wife  so  forced  upon  him.  He 
could  never  have  thought  ii  possible  to  have  established  any  one  in 
his  house  on  the  terms  on  which  Emmeline  was  to  be  placed.  But 
although  Lord  Fitzhenry  looked  upon  the  observance  of  English  cus- 
toms in  a  total  retirement  afler  marriage  as  particularly  irksome,  it 
never  could  make  him  wanting  in  respect,  and  even  in  kindness,  to 
one  of  Eomieline's  sex.  His  Will  once  made  known — told,  as  it  had 
•been,  very  plainly  and  decidedly — there  was  nothing  more  to  settle 
between  them,  and  he  behaved  to  her  with  that  sort  of  general  ob- 
servance and  attention  due  from  a  man  to  a  woman. 

In  short,  he  could  not  help  being  agreeable,  although  dififering  so 
cruelly  from  the  animated,  en^usiastic  Fitzhenry,  known  lo  his  friends. 

Perhaps  such  conduct  was  more  calculated  to  excite  despair  than 
even  apparent  dislike  would  have  been  to  one,  who,  like  Emmeline, 
aimed  at  winning  his  lov^;  but,  quick  as  she  was,  her  inexperience 
prevented  her  from  being  aware,  that  these  attentions  of  civility  v^ere 
paid  by  him  from  mere  force  of  habit ,  she,  therefore,  gave  way  to 
the  charm  which  daily  captivated  her,  and  did  not  always  suspect 
that  those  words  on  which  her  ear  delighted  to  hang,  and  which 
sometimes  even  wore  the  semblance  of  gallantry,  were  uttered  by 
him  generally  in  total  absence  of  mind,  with  his  thoughts  fixed  on 
Another. 

Who  that  pther  was,  Emmeline  no  longer  doubted.  Something  she 
recollected  having  heard  of  Lord  Fitzhenry's  admiration  for  Lady  Flo- 
rence Most3m,  when  abroad;  but  he  had  then  been  so  long  out  of  Eng- 
land, Enuneline's  thoughts  were  little  occupied  about  him,  and  the 
Intelligence  had  made  but  slight  impression  on  her  young  mind.  Now, 
putting  various  circumstances  together,  she  could  no  longer  doubt  that 
tsdy  Florence  was  her  favoured  rival,  if  indeed  a  rival  she  oould  be 
called,  where  there  was  no  competition. 

For,  much  as  EmmaUne  might  wish  to  propitiate  her  husband,  and 
fhough  even  a  little  vanity  and  pique  might  enter  into  the  feeling, 
yet  she  had  no  idea  of  any  of  this  arts  of  coquetry,  and  if  she  now 
exerted  all  her  powers  of  agreeableness,  it  was  from  the  simple  wish 
lo  make  their  present  melancholy  life  pass  as  well  as  the  awkward 
ctrcumatancee  in  which  th^  were  placed  allowed.  If  she  might 
hope,  in  time,  to  win  her  companion's  affeetiotu,  she  gave  up,  as  per- 
fefitly  hopeless,  all  attempts  to  captivate  his  imagination.  And  that 
yery  feeling  made  her  more  at  ease,  and  therefore  more  agreeable 
than  she  could  otherwise  have  beeiL  On  all  general  subjects,  Fiti- 
henry  was  more  than  willing  to  converse.  The  publications  of  the 
day  opened  a  wide  field  for  discussion.  It  was  neutral  ground,  on 
which  they  cduld  meet  and  parley.  There  was  a  peculiar  liveliness, 
and  originality  in  all  he  said,  which  Emmeline  was  not  only  able  to 
appreciate,  but,  by  taking  up  his  ideas  with  quickness,  to  encourage 
iiriMh  remarks,  and  even  improve  upon  them.  The  merits  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  Southey,  were  all  thoroughly  oom- 
nifn^4«l  upon.  Lord  Byron  came  too  near  home ;  and*  •■  if  by  mutual 
oonnnt,  diey  always  avoided  him  and  his  vmtings. 
One  eyening— the  last  they  now  bad  to  paM  almva    lEininnliiMi  bad 


somehow  wuidered  in  her  oanveisation  to  Italy ;  but  she  immediatejj 
observed  a  ckfid  of  recollections  darken  her  husband's  brow ;  nx^, 
making  rather  as  awkward  retreat,  she  resumed  the  book  she  was 
reading,  and  which  ^d  given  rise  to  her  unlucky  remark ;  uid  never 
took  her  eyes  from  it,  un  the  usual  time  for  retiring  to  her  own  room. 
Fitzhenry  had  also  remained  gjlent ;  but  the  m<Mnent  she  moved,  he 
started  up,  as  if  roused  from  *  reverie,  lit  her  candle  for  her,  and 
wished  her  good  night,  hoping  th#)  alight  head-ache  she  had  con^ 
plained  of,  would  be  better  next  day.  The  tone  of  his  voice  was  so 
agreeable — the  expression  of  his  oottnt«aance  so  mild,  fhat  she  felt 
with  Juliet— 

**  Parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow, 
That  I  could  say  good  night  till  it  be  monow." 

When  she  reached  her  own  room,  unconscious  of  what  she  did,  she 
leant  her  head  on  her  hand,  and  stood  thus  for  some  time  at  the  chim- 
ney-piece, on  which  she  had  placed  her  candle,  lost  in  thought.  Had 
she  been  asked  what  those  thoughts  were,  perhaps  she  could  not  have 
defined  them ;  but  at  length,  a  deep  sigh  escaped  her  as  she  ejacu- 
lated to  herself — **  How  pleasant  he  is !  and  if  so  to  me,  whom  he  dis- 
likes, despises,  what  must  he  be  to  her,  to  whom  his  wboJe  mind  and 
heart  are  laid  open  ?  With  me  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  for- 
bidden subjects— Italy,  I  see,  I  must  never  touch  upon.  Nor  only  the 
present  but  the  past  belongs  to  Lady  Florence ;  /  am  only  connected 
with  future  in  his  mind,  and  a  future  to  which  he  looks  with  dislike 
and  dread.*' 

The  next  day  was  that  on  which  they  expected  Lord  Axiingfoid; 
and  Enuneline,  when  she  met  her  husband  at  breakfast,  was  coo- 
cemed  to  see  that  all  those  miserable,  agitated  feelings,  which  had 
apparently  much  subsided,  had  now  returned  worse  than  ever.  Durii^ 
that  meal,  he  was  so  hurried,  so  abstraciedi  that  when  after  it  was 
over,  he  had  placed  himself  at  tlie  window  to  read  the  newqinper,  she 
ventured  to  go  up  to  him,  and  purposely  said  something  about  his 
father's  arrival,  hoping  that  she  might  dispel  the  anxiety  which  seemed 
to  oppress  him,  by  showing  him  how  little  Lord  Arlingford's  presence 
would  add  to  her  awkward  feelings.  Shcr  therefore,  to  open  the  sub- 
ject, asked  at  what  time  he  thought  he  would  arrive. 

Fitzhenry,  without  taking  his  eyes  oflT  the  paper,  said  he  did  not 
expect  him  till  dinner-time — ^Ihere  was  a  pause,  Emmeline  not  know 
ing  well  bow  again  to  begin— at  length,  Fitzhenry  himself  hrokjB  the 
silence,  by  saying — **  Had  you  not  better  write  %o  Mr.  and  Mia.  Ben- 
son, and  propose  their  making  us  a  visit  here  sooat  You  will  proba- 
bly be  anxious  to  meet  them  before  long." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  exclaimed  Emmeline,  quite  moved  by 
the  kindness  of  his  proposal,  and  feeling  as  if  she  oould  have  seized 
with  afilection  on  the  hand  that  rested  on  the  edge  of  the  window  near 
her.  For  a  minute,  the  temptation  was  strong:  her  breath  came 
quick,  and  the  blood  rushed  into  her  cheeks.  .  But  those  cruel  words 
in  Fitzhenry's  letter,  "  my  afilections  can  never  be  youis,"  flashed  like 
lightning  across  her  mind,  and  prevented  her  from  forgetting  heraelf 
Still  lost  in  thought,  there  she  stood.  It  seemed  as  if  be  felt  the  avwk- 
wardness  o{  the  moment,  and  made  a  motion  to  go.  **  Pertutpa,  then, 
you  will  give  me  a  frank  for  my  fother,"  she  said  timidly,  and  vri^ 
ing  to  detain  him. 

**  Certainly,  with  pleasure ;"  and  he  sat  down  to  the  table  to  write 
it  As  he  gave  it  her,  his  hand  trembled.  Again  Emmeline's  better 
judgment  foiled  her-— again  her  feelings,  unused  to  concealment,  got 
the  better  of  her  prudence.  Sorry  to  observe  his  excessive  perturba- 
tion, and  wishing  as  for  as  she  oould  to  alleviate  it,  while  taking  the 
frank  from  his  hand,  and  without  raising  her  eyes  from  the  writing, 
she  said,  in  a  tremulous  voice— ^Xton't  distress  yourself — indeed  you 
may  trust  me."  Alas!  these  woids  had  the  direct  contrary  eflect 
from  what  she  had  meant  and  hoped.  Fitzhenry  started  up,  and  hur- 
ried out  of  the  room. 

'*  What  have  I  done !"  thought  poor  Emmeline,  as  the  door  cloaed 
upon  him.  "  1  have  forgotten  my  promise— broken  my  woid — I  have 
displeased  him !"  and  she  sank  on  the  chair  he  hsd  quitted.  She 
hoped  he  would  return ;  but  he  did  not  come.  She  then  thottg^xi  she 
would  write  to  him ;  but,  fortunately,  nothing  which  she  oould  ejr 
press,  satisfied  her  feelings;  and,  at  length,  she  rssolved  that  a\ie  would 
rather  try  and  make  him  fiicget  one  unguarded  woxd,  by  never  refer- 
ring to  it,  and  never  again  so  oflending. 

Sadly  she  retired  to  her  own  sitting-room,  and  saw  no  more  cxf  Fitz- 
henry, till,  at  their  usual  hour  for  riding,  a  servant  came  and  told  her 
the  horses  were  ready,^  and  that  my  lord  was  at  the  door  trailing  for 
her.  EmmeliAB  hurried  down  stairs.  She  dared  not  even  look  at 
her  husband,  for  the  wish  to  please  had  begun  already  to  make  hex 
timid ;  but, 'by  the  tone  crf'his  voice, she  soon  judged  that  all  ^tiger,at 
least,  if  ever  entertained  against  her,  was  gone.  He  even  exerted 
himself  more  than  usual  to  talk  on  indifierent  subjects. 

Lord  Arlingford  arrived  to  dinner^— ^Emmeline  met  him  tvith  the 
cordiality  of  a  daughter.  He  seemed  in  high  spirits— delisted  with 
her— with  the  improvements  in  the  house — ^witb  every  thiog.  Many 
a  time  did  the  bloiod  rush  into  Emmeline's  cheek,  at  the  «^Pnii^MWi  be 
made  to  their  late-  marriage — his  railleries  on  the  honey-moon,  and 
such  common  .hackneyed  subjects,,  which,  trifling  as  they  ■!«,  gene- 
rally possess  a  power  of  pleasing  ivheie  bappioess  really  eusis,  but 
which  to  her  and  Lord  Fitzhenry  were  torture.  SSie  turned  all  thv 
off  as  w^  as  she  could;  aometimea  almost  hating  beoelf  fiv  faarix^ 
become  ID  actfoiL 
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Tkejr  Aop  got «» &«  enef  of  t&e  flnt^  of  Load  Aitingibi^*!  Tint 
tfan  rfie  had  expected.  The  fkthex  and  son  had  much  to  look 
ac;  mach  to  talk  over  aboat  Ae  place,  plantations,  &&  and  after  the 
fint  two  days*  their  party^  was  enlaised  by  some  young  men,  friends 
of  Fiohenry. 

EMmeluae  now  ibond  her  task  comparatiTely  easy  ;*  she  Was,  of 
OMnse,  the  object  of  much  attention,  with  all  her  new  guests;  all  were 
■BBDotM  tfr  please  her,  and  to  court  her  acquaintance  as  lord  Fltz- 
bemyV  wife;  ail,  too,  seemed  surprised  at  finding  Emmeline  Benson, 
the  banker's  daughter — the  agreeable,  intelligerit.  and  perfectly  well- 
bwd  person  which,  in  truth,  she  was. 

At  Ihat,  thnidtty  made  her  feel  embarrassed  in  her  new  situation; 
bat  that  soon  wore  off,  and,  naturally  gay,  her  spirits  rose  with  the 
gaiety  and  lively  conTeiaation  of  those  around  her.  She  could  not  be 
indiftreBt  to  the  flattering  attentions  paid  her;  and,  to  her  own  sur- 
prise, Emmeline  soon  found  herself  at  ease,  and  happy.  For  Emmo- 
line^t  heart  was  as  yet  comparatively  free;  an  aU-cngrossing  passion, 
had  not  jfet  desboyed  its  happy  tmnquiHity ;  and  a  gay*  joyous  laugh* 
oAen  showed  the  innocent  lightness  of  that  heart.  Once,  fiom  the 
olfaar  tnd  of  the  dimiep-laUe,  she  found  Lord  Fitzhenry's  eye  fixed 
Vfon  her ;  but  whether  it  waa  surprise  at  the  part  she  was  able  to 
taka  in  eonversaCion,  or  displeasure,  perhaps  even  disgust,  at  the  gaiety 
which  had  thua  attracted  his  attention  towards  her»  she  knew  not 
But  that  look — although  his  eyes  were  immediately  withdrawn  oa 
meeting  hers — ^had  power  instantly  to  check  her  mirth ;  and  her  neigh- 
boor  scarcely  recognised  in  the  absent,  silent  person  that  now  sat  be- 
side him,  the  gay  companion,  who,  a  few  minutes  before,  entered  so 
readily  into  all  his  ideas. 

Eknmelino  bow,  nearly  for  the  first  time,  heard  heraelf  called  by 
hfar  ftew  name.  Her  husband,  too,  forced  sometimes  to  designate  and 
address  her,  called  her  *'  Lady  Fitzhenry."  To  hear  one*8  self  spoken 
to  by  a  name  so  dear,  that  formerly  one  hardly  dared  pronounce  iu- 
to  be  thus  reminded,  each  time,  that  we  are  indissolubly  bound  to  that 
being  we  adore,  is  delightful ;  but  in  her  husband^s  moath;  it  waa  to 
poor  Emmeline  an  insult.  It  only  seemed  to  east  her  further  fipom 
hia^  and  remind  her  of  the  distant  footing  of  mere  form  qp  which,  they 
lived— en  which  they  were  ever  to  live ;  for  '*  Emmeline,"  the  name 
which,  when  a  child,  she  had  so  often  heard  him  prooeunee,  when 
she  caied  not  for  the  endearing  intimacy  of  the  appellation,  now  never 
passed  his  lips.  , 

She  BOW  saw  him  but  little,  and  never  alone ;  for  he  never  came 
into  her  own  sitting-room,  and  seldom  into  the  drawing-room,  except 
at  those  hours,  when  he  was  certain  of  finding  some  of  the  rest  of  the 
party  there  abo.  She  folt  that  since  tiiey  had  had  society  in  the 
heaae^  she  had  rather  lost  than  gained  ground  with  him,  and  she  now 
n^gretted  the  week  they  had  spent  tete-artete,  much  as  she  had  wishsd 
it  over  at  the  time,  as  then  they  were  eonypdled  to  have  some  sort  of 
intereoarse  together. 

Gradually,  Emmelinc's  abstraction  increased,  and  bar  spirits  changed 
■  -feg,  ahnoat  unconscious  to  herself^  when  in  Fitzheniy'a  soctety»  her 
thoughts  and  attention  were  entirely  occupied  by  hLoo.  The  ooost 
flattering  compliments  that  gallantry  could  suggest,  had  aometimea  to 
be  twice  rep^ed  to  her,  and  were  at  last  received  with  a  vacant 
■mile ;  for  if  she  caught  the  distant  tone  of  Fitzhenry's  voicor  she 
heard  nothing  else ;  and  if,  during  the  day,  ha  had  more  than  uanaUy 
spoken  to  her,  or  paid  her  some  attention  of  mere  civiUty,  her  sfiiiis 
rose  even  beyond  their  natural  level,  and  thus  gave  tai  hec  manner  at 
times  an  appearance  of  caprice  for  from  her  nature. 

It  was  now  about  six  weeks  since  the  fatal  day  on  which  Lord  and 
Lady  Fitzhenry  were  married.  His  feelings  towarda  her,  to  allap* 
pearance,  remained  the  same;  but,  with  Emmeline*  the  happinasa 
miiich  depends  on  insensibility  was  gone. 

Business  had  hitherto  always  prevented  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benson  fiom 
aooepting  the  invitation  to  Arlingford  Hall;  but  their. visit  was  now 
fixed  to  take  place  as  soon  as  the  present  comfiany  in  the  house  were 
gone.  Emmeline  respected  her  fhther,  and  dearly  loved  her  mother ; 
but  still  she  had  by  nature  so  nice  a  tact,  that  she  waa  soon  awara 
that  heiaelf,  as  well  as  Lord  Fitzhenry,  would  be  better  pleased  that 
they  should  not  foil  into  a  set  and  style  of  society  whick  thay  coiUd 
not  suit^  and  which  would  not  suit  them. 

Emmeline  rather  dreaded  her  mother's  visits  dreaded  thaquic&eye 
of  tender  afifectibn,  and  her  gossip  of  servants  "But*"  thought  shav 
"  this  visit  once  over,  I  have  nothing  moie  to  feai ;  all  will  then  gpcm 
smoothly — smootiily  and  sadly  to  me,"  she  added.  *'  But  I  will  hopa 
a  tiffle  may  come  when  he  will  care  for  iim^  iilmndy  I  think  ha  ia 
used  to  my  society ;  at  least,  he  doea  not  didike  it,  for  I  am  no  loa^fftt 
a  eoustiaint  to  him—-!  must  be  patient."  And  with  a  deeffKlEawii 
sigh,  she  turned  over  the  leaves  of  her  as  yet  unopened  music-boeks, 
and  sat  down  to  practice  some  of  her  fother's  fkvounto  soaog^  which 
since  her  marriage  she  had  neglected ;  for  Fitzhenry  had  never  asked 
her  to  play  or  sing,  and,  unsolicited,  she  had  not  had  sufikient  cooxage. 
Since  L^rd  Ariingfoid  had  been  with  them  they  had  dined  late,,  and 
cards  and  conveiaation  had  filled  up  the  evenings. 

At  length  the  day  came  on  which  Mr.  and  Mn.  Banaon  wasa  as> 
pected.  Emmeline*8  heart  beat  quick  the  whole  of  i(Ki  and  he? 
eye  waa  on  the  road  which  led  to  the  houae^  her  ear  wnfrhigy  far 
every  sound  all  the  mornings  although,  it  Moa  imprraiihlt  they  could 
arrive  tiU  late  in  the  day.  Fitzhenry  sent  hia  hoisMi  to  meat  theia 
at  the  last  stage,  watehed  for  their  arrival,  waa.  at  the  doac  q£  thft' 
house  to  receive  them,  helped  thenv  ooi  of  thp  ouoriagpi  mi  biinr' 
aeff  oonducted  them  up  to  Etnmeliiie'a  rooob  Thara.  fof  %  ftw  mi« 
T 


nnfea,  he  left  tliem  to  fold  to  their  hearts  their  bebved  child.  For  at 
was  not  a  scene  that  he  wished  to  wimessv  or  in  which  ha  iaLU  cir* 
cumstanced  aa  they  were,  he  had  any  part  to  ploy. 

Emmeline's  feelings  were  worked  up  to  the  utmost.  Joy*  fhar»  % 
thousand  confused  ideas  conspired  to  weaken  her  nerves,  aodahe  faUL 
quite  overcome  into  her  mother's  arras.  It  was  some  time  before  aha 
could  compose  herself.  But  agitation  at  that  moment  was  so  natont^ 
that  it^eemed  to  cause  no  astonishment,  nor  raise  any  suapickutt. 

"  My  own  dear  Emmeline  V  exclaimed  Mrs.  Benson,  as  she  laaaad 
her  again  and  again,  "  how  happy  I  am  to  see  you  oace  more^  and^ 
see  you,  as  I  trust  I  do,  every  way  so  happy ;"  and  she  looked  tvuid 
with  complacency  on  the  refined  comfort  of  her  room. 

Emmeline  pressed  her  mother's  hand,  she  could  not  speak,  and  witb 
difiiculty  forced  a  smile.  , 

"  And  how  well  my  lord  looks,"  «ud  her  fatiier :  « the  laat  tuna  ( 
saw  him,  on  your  wedding-day  you  know,  Emmy — Lady  Fitzhenry,  I 
mean;  I  beg  your  ladyship's  pardon,"  said  he,  chuckling,  whUe  makr 
ing  her  a  formal  bow  in  order  to  pass  off  for  wii»  what  was  in  fact  th* 
real  overflowings  of  his  vanity  other  newlyaoquired-ranka— ^ontiiat 
day.  the  nineteenth  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenly-threcv  I 
did  not  like  his  looks  atalL  I  really  was  afraid  he  was  not  watt  ;  bul 
I  was  told  it  was  natural  agiUOion.  Now  I  can*t  for  my  life  cooceivo 
why  a  man  is  to  look  red,  and  yellow,  and  melancholy,  on  tha  hap- 
piest dayx)f  his  life.  I  dare  say  I  did  not  when  I  was  married  tr  my 
good  woman  there— Eh,  Mia.  B.? — However,  now  a  wholeaom* 
country  life,  and  true  domestic  English  happiness,  you  know,  nqp 
Lady  Fitzhenry,  seem  to  have  made  quite  another  man  of  him. 

Emmeline  tried  again  to  smile. 

"  It  was  so  good  of  him,"  continued  Mr.  Benson,  "  to  ppssa  ua  8» 
often  to  come — but  it  was  impossible  sooner ;  buskiess  must  he  attend- 
ed to — my  old  saying,  you  knows— and  then  the  kindness  of  sendiofl^ 
his  horses  for  us,  alihough  I  dare  say  tiieie  were  plenty  to  be  had  at 
the  inn;  but  still  yous  eld  father  liked  very. much  to  be  brought  to 
ArUngford  Hall  in  a  maimer,  in  triumph,  driven  by  two  pastilliana  in 
the  handsome  old  Fitzhenry  livery,  witii  the  coachman  on  before  to 
show  the  way,  although  I  suppose  the  drivers  knew  it  quite  well^ 
but  it  did  not  signify,  I  liked  all  that,  egad  I  did— and  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  own  it  And  tiien,  tiiought  I,  a  man  so  full  of  psatty  at^ 
tentions  to  his  fathar-in-law,  must  make  a  good  husband  to  my  dear 

girl'? 

Luckily  a  kiss  of  rapture,  which  he  then  imprinted  on  that  oatE 
girl'siace,  saved  the  necessity  of  a  reply.  ..4. 

By  this  time,  Fitzhenry  again  made  his  appearance,  apologizing  for 
his  absence,  under  the  plea  of  having  had  some  otdeca  to  giv«  hia 
coachnuHL  .  . 

"  No  apology,  my  lord,"  said  the  excellent  old  dtiaen*  seizmg  hit 
hand,  which  he  heartily  shook;  « I  consider  myself  at  home  haaa; 
you  and  Emmeline  are  one,  you  know,  and  it  wouU  be  hard  indeadr 
if  I  did  not  feel  at  home  in  my  daughter's  bouse." 

Fitzhenry  endeavoured  to  say  something  in  return,  but  failed*  aoA 
as  a  retreat  from  observation,  walked  to  the  window. 

"  She  is  a  dear,  gpod  little  girl,  this  daughter  of'tnine-nia  aha  noV 
my  lordf  continued  Mr.  Benson,  petting  Emmeline'a  cheek;  "and 
happineas,  and  your  good  care  of  her,  have  given  her  auch  a  ookwr, 
that  I  dechiie  I  think  you  most  have  already  taught  ber  to  wear  raoflir 
as  your  fine  todiaada"  And  Mr.  Benson  laughed  heartily,  ia  gaia^ 
of  hear^  at  his  own  vwt. '  Akis!  poor  Erameline's  caleur  waa  Ui» 
flushed  crimaon  af  nervous  agitation.  Again  Fitzhenry  had  mc<»i|^ 
to  looking  out  of  die  window  at  tha  honea  and  carriages^  which  ladttly 
had  not  yet  driven  ef£  ^  „     .      v 

"Ay,  they  are  beautiful  animals,"  aaid  Mr^Benaon  fbUowmg  h«a; 
"  bred  here,  I  believe ;  and  tiien  they  are  so  well  matched  I  hwr* 
been  admiring  tiiem  aU  tiie  way  here.  Do  you  ever  drive  them  yiw»* 
self?  Uiough  aoio  I  suppoae  Emmeline  baa  token  Uia  rema  mto  Mr 
own  handa^Eh,  Lady  Fitzhenry?"  _^ 

-This  will  never  do,"  thought  Emmelme;  her  heart  sank  wiuuo. 
her,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  present  trying  moment,  she  propoaad 
showing  her  mother  her  room ;  she  trusted  Uiat  her  fothar'a  exuberant 
spiriiB  would  before  long  vent  themselvee,  and  at  ai^  mte,sapamle]fr 
both  she  and  Fitahenry  could  better  bear  auch  attacks.  So  IcMriog 
her  father  and  husband  together,  ahe  went  oat  of  tha  room  with  Mm 
Benaon.  The  houw— her  apartmentp-Ae  view  fiom  the  window>%^ 
the  ftttif^p^""*  of  tiie  old  houaekeepar,  who,  in  a  nailing  ailk  flp«ai» 
^^MP^  to  mahe  her  reverence  and  ofler  her  aervicaa^  all  delighted  fl»* 
hiuer.  They  had  much  to  talk  of,  aunts,  uneLes,  oouaiaa^  to  iaquii» 
afkar,  and  Emmeline'a  spirits  became  more  composed. 

At  langtii  it  was  time  to  drcsa  for  dinner,  and  Eromeliaa  vatiMd:  t» 
her  own  worn.  But  when  there,  olene.  her  head  sank  on,  her  handfr 
and  a  shiver  of  unhappiness— (I  write  only  to  Uiflea  who  harva  Aeo^ 
and  to  aU  such,  Uiese  sensations  are  too  weU  known^tha  ooU.  de- 
serted shiver  of  unhappiness  crept  over  her  fiame— "  Oh.  mine  fa  a 
hard  fiUa!"  thought  she,  "  to  have  etemaUy  a  part  to  act,  a  moMM 
conceal,  with  one.  for  one,  whose  heart  is  for  •y^«'^J**X*««-. 

The  sight  of  her  folher  and  mother  had  reviwd^all  Uie  fSbcWm 
and  aamcktioia  of  Emmeline'a  early  youth.;  and,  disappointed  W.tU 
her  daaama  of  happiness,  die  mad.  the  d-Pf^^f*«?8ht  ^.^TO 
bar  real  sitnatioivrf  Je*'«g  Fitahaoay  aad  Aiiing^mJ  for  eveiv  aai 
retamLi^hetp^  Bufcaleehng  whwkevaw 

dav  waa  flaioiog  ffound  ia  hef  haeit,  alBBoat  unknowi  to  haiaalft, 
mSle  hOT.  ATneirnunute  ataift  witii  hofiw.  ^  th^  UKjjght^,  W*, 
almoft teirifiwl at !!»•  id«i of  the  iirctrievahle  step  which  waai^ 
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BM&t  ofhopolcM  depKMBon  ihe  might  have  heon  tomptad  to  tdce,  the 
TMoWed  that  ahe  would  keep  her  word  with  her  husbaod,  conceal 
and  bear  all,  and  trust  to  time  and  Heaven. 

Emmeline  cooled  her  burning  eyelidi,  rang  for  her  maid,  and 
Jmaicid  lor  dinner.  Fitzbenry  was  perfect  in  his  manner  and  anen- 
tions  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benson.  He  seemed  instinctively  to  know  how  to 
please  the  former ;  sent  for  the  oldest  wine  out  of  the  cellar  for  him, 
filled  his  snuff-box  on  purpose,  bore  with  his  bad  jokes,  adapted  his 
oonvermtion  to  him,  asking  him  questions — the  replies  to  which,  per- 
haps, he  never  listened  to->but  which  gave  the  appearance  of  seek- 
faig  information  from  him ;  and,  in  the  gratitude  of  her  heart  for  all 
d^  kindness,  when  she  ventured  to  raise  her  eyes  on  her  husband^s 
handsome,  nmnly  coiuatenance,  smiling  in  good-nalore  on  her  parents, 
Emmeline  wondered  how  the  idea  of  leaving  him,  betraying  him, 
ever  could  have  entered  her  mind,  and  she  thought  that  to  live  with 
80  amiable  a  being,  on  any  tem»,  would  be  happiness. 

As  soon  as  the  servants  had  left  the  dining-ruom,  Mr.  Benson  filled 
his  glass  to  a  bumper.     Emmeline,  who  observed  the  smile  on  his 
fiu^e  as  he  deliberately  poured  in  the  wine,  dreaded  what  was  coming, 
**  I  am  an  okl-foshioned  old  man,"  said  Mr.  Benson,  **  and  I  love  all 
old  customs,  so  must  beg  leave  to  propose  a  toast — My  Lord  and 
Lady  Fitzhenry,"  said  he,  bowing  to  them  exultingly,  **  and  may  they, 
and  may  I,  see  many  happy  returns  of  the  nineteenth  of  August.*' 
Emmeline  coloured,  and  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  table  before  her. 
''This  is  the  happiest  day  of  my  life,  I  believe,"  continued  Mr. 
Benson,  "*  not  even  excepting  my  own  wedding-day ;  my  heart  had 
been  so  long  set  on  seeing  my  Emmy  happily  settled  as  your  wifo ; 
and  I  most  congratulate  myself,  as  well  as  you,  my  lord,  at  its  having 
at  length  come  to  pass.    For  you  too  have  had  it  long  in  your  head,  or 
I  am  much  mistaken,*'  added  Mr.  Benson,  nodding  significantly  to 
Lord  Fitzbenry.    "  Well  do  I  remember,  when  Emmy  was  not  above 
BO  high,  your  calling  her  your  little  wife,  and  saying  you  had  a  right 
to  kiss  her,  when  you  took  leave  of  us,  on  going  abroad.    I  vrarrant 
yon  have  not  forgot  that  any  more  than  myself." 

And  in  the  exuberance  of  his  jc^,  he  again  held  out  his  hand  to  his 
son-in-Uw.  Emmeline  dared  not  look  up  to  see  how  her  husband 
stood  this  trial ;  her  heart  beat  so  violently  that  she  felt  as  if  its  pulsa- 
tions must  be  heard  during  the  dead  silence,  which  lor  an  instsOit 
followed  Mr.  Benson's  speech. 

Lord  Fiiidienry  was  the  first  to  break  it;  and,  hastily  drinking  off 
his  glass,  as  he  bowed  in  return  to  Mr.  Benson.  **  Tou  will  find  this 
wine  very  good,  I  think,"  said  he;  '*it  is  some  which  a  fiiend  of  mine 
brought  me  from  Madeira,  and  has  never  been  in  a  wine-merchant's 
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"  Yes,  indeed,  mast  excellent,"  replied  Mr.  Benson,  **  and  I  hope  by 
this  time  next  year  I  may  drink  sodm  of  it,  to  the  health  of  a  little 
heir  to  the  family." 

On  poor  Emmeline's  cheek,  a  deadly  paleneas  so  rapidly  succeeded 
the  deep  crimson  of  a  minute  before,  that  it  caught  even  Mr.  Benson's 
eye,  who,  although  not  quick  at  observing  such  dumb  indicatioos  of 
feeling,  vite  sony  to  have  distressed  her,  though  he  hardly  guessed  how 
he  had  done  sa  His  spirits  were  elevated  by  the  exultation  of  the 
moment,  and  the  "excellent  wine"  beyond  his  usual  hilarity— and 
aven  beyond  his  control. 

**Come,  come,  Emmy,"  said  he,  smiling  on  her— ^I  meant  no 
eiflfimce ;  but  you  know  such  things  often,  indeed  I  may  say  commonly 
do  happen,  as  people  having  little  boys  and  little  girls  after  they  are 
married ;  and  I  hope  you  may  have  a  little  boy  some  of  those  days, 
lhat*s  all;"  and  he  winked  his  eye  facetiously  at  Lord  Fitdienry. 

The  latter  however,  was,  as  well  as  Emmeline,  examining  die 
pattern  of  the  China-plate  before  him ;  so  that  poor  Mr.  Benson  meeting 
with  no  encouragement  fiom  any  one,  was  forced  to  change  the  sub- 
ject of  oonvermtion,  and  Emmeline  soon  proposed  to  her  mother  to 
leave  the  dinix^-room. 

Mrs.  Benson  took  no  notice  of  what  had  passed ;  and  Emmeline 
gradually  recovered  herself,  although,  on  the  gentloinen  joining  them, 
ahe  found  it  impossible  to  encoimtor  her  husband's  eyes,  and,  hastily 
getting  up,  she  went  to  the  piano-forte.  At  first,  her  band  trembled, 
but  a  feeling  of  pride  steadied  it;  and  on  her  fother  asking  for  one  of 
his  old  favourite  songs,  she  complied, 

Fitzhenry  gradually  approached  her,  and  when  she  had  finished 
nnging — ^That  is  very  beautiful,"  said  he,  **  You  have  never  before 
indulged  me  with  any  music" 

«  Nor  replied  Mr.  Benson,  ''that'is  a  great  shame,  when  I  paid  I 
don't  know  what  to  a  Signor— — what  do  you  call  him?  for  teaching 
her.  She  can  sing  you  any  of  your  foie  bravuras;  but  a  plain 
English  song,  for  my  money;  it  is  worth  all  your  Italian  aire,  fbr 
there  is  some  sense,  some  meaning  in  that,  but,  as  fyr  your  "foreign 
nonsense,  one  can't  understand  what  the  words  are  about;  no  one  can 
make  head  or  tail  of  them." 

Emmeline  could  not  help  smiling ;  and,  looking-  up,  her  eyes  met 

Fit^enry's.    He  too  smiled,  and  smiled  so  kindly  on  her  that,  for  an 

instant,  she  ftncied  there  was  afiection,  even  fondness  in  their  ezpresskm. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  he  **  you  wiU  nevertheless  indulge  me  widi  one  of 

dte  unmeaning  songs  of  which  Mr.  Benson  complains." 

Emmelme  sang  one  of  Roarini*s.  Fitidbenry  sat  down  by  the  piano- 
forte opposite  to  her,  his  head  leaning  on  his  hand;  and,  at  first,  he 
looked  attentively  at  her,  but  when  the  song  was  over  he  seemed 
so  lost  in  thought  as  to  have  totally  fiwgot  die  singer.  He  said  nodiing ; 
■nffored  her  to  leave  the  instrument  without  making  any  attempt  at 
iM^iang  bar,  and  soon  alUr  l^ft  d^  voon. 


On  his  return,  he  proposed  a  game  at  whist;  Fjnmaline  had  caily 
learned  it,  to  make  up  her  fodier's  party,  so  a  card-lable  waa  rung  lor. 
Of  course,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benson  were  to  play  together,  and  many 
cruel  things  were  said  about  not  parting  husband  and  wife,  &c.  But 
Fitzhenry's  behaviour  that  evening  had  been  to  Emmeline,  (in  spsta 
of  bis  disregard  of  die  song  he  had  asked  foi)  on  addiuooal  draft  of 
tove,  and  she  bore  all  most  bravely,  fbr  she  felt  it  was  for  him  she 
was  bearing  it ;  she  did  not  venture  to  observe  him  while  all  thia  was 
passing,  but  by  die  tone  of  bis  voice,  he  seemed  to  endure  theao  trials 
with  patience  and  unrufiSed  temper. 

Mr.  Benson  and  his  wife  vion  every  game,  for  their  adreiaaiies 
knew  litde  of  what  was  going  on,  trumping  and  taking  aacfa  other's 
tricks  with  the  most  perfect  mutual  indiflfercnce.  But  Air.  Bcoaon 
only  exulted  in  his  superior  play,  as  chuckling,  he  put  his  daogbtar's 
money  into  his  pocket,  and  he  retired  to  bed  in  high  good  huuHHir. 

The  next  morning  after  breakfast,  Fitzhenry  took  Mr.  Benson  to 
show  him  the  farm,  stables,  dtc  and  Emmeline  and  her  nKMher  vrere 
left  together.  Mrs.  Benson  for  some  time  fidgeted  about  the  rooDt 
giving  dry  laconic  answen  to  all  Emmeline's  observaticms,  which  she 
knew  well,  was  a  symptom  of  her  working  herself  up  to  say  aomeihing 
unusual,  and  she  dreaded  what  it  might  be.  At  length  Mrs.  Benson 
came  np  to  her  daughter,  and  folding  her  to  her  heart,  as  ahe  printed 

a  fond  kiss  on  her  forehead ^*  Well,  my  dear  child,'*  ahe  said,  **  I 

trust  I  see  you  as  happy  as  heart--.as  even  my  foolish  heart  esn 
wishr 

**  How  can  you  doubt  it  V*  answered  Emmeline,  gready  ei 
by  so  direct  a  question.    '*You  see  how  kind,  how  excellent  he 
— «nd  to  avoid  her  mother's  anxious  gaze,  she  stooped  down  to 
an  old  poodle  of  Fitzhenry*s  that  had  lately  eatahlished  himaelf  in  her 
room.    **  Speak,  Tiber,'*  said  she.  to  die  dog'— ^  Have  we  not  a 
kind  master  V* 
There  was  a  pause,  but  Mrs.  Benson  returned  to  die  cfaaiga 
**  I  find  you  live  quite /ojAaoao&ly,  in  separate  apartmenta.    I 
say  I  think  that  is  a  silly  new  fimgled  refinement  which  I  don'l  a|^ 
prove  of  at  all,  and  I  hope  it  is  no  fimcy  of  yours?" 

Emmeline  coloured  deeply.  -  Lord  Fitzhenry,"  she  implied,  **haA 
so  long  lived  abroad,  was  so  used  to  foreign  customs,  thai  she  did  not 
wonder  he  liked  to  adopt  them  at  home." 

**  But,  Lord  Fitzhenry  was  not  a  manied  man  abroad,  I  pgmumir 
said  Mrs.  Benson,  foreing  a  laugh. 

Emmeline  forced  one  too,  but  her  lip  quivered,  team  came  info  her 
eyas,  and  again  she  was  obliged  to  sloop  and  coax  the  dog. 

**  By  the  bye,  Emmeline,"  said  Mn.  Benaon,  after  a  mranentli 
silence, "  I  have  brought  you  your  work-box  which  you  left  in  Halley 
street ;  I  wonder  you  did  not  miai  it,  for  I  suppose  you  have  a  good 
deal  of  time  to  younelf  now,  and  are  more  alone  than  you  used  to  be 
with  usP 

**  All  women  most  be  a  good  deal  alone  when  they  leave  home/* 
replied  Emmeline,  with  as  steady  a  voice  as  site  coold  coaimand,r— 
**  fbr  the  occupations  and  amusements  of  men  are  so  diflfereni,  pe^ 
ticularly  in  the  country.** 

**Then  you  art  chiefly  by  yourrelf,"  atid  Mn.  Benson,  hastily,  as  if 
catching  at  the  confession,  as  something  she  was  seeking  fbr. 

**  Oh,  dear  no,  I  go  out  riding  with  aome  of  the  genUemea  nearty 
every  day." 

*'  Oh,  you  do,  do  yon  T  said  Mrs.  Benaon ;  "  and  Lord  FitalMBiy, 
doea  he  go  toof 
"Yes,  generally." 

**1  thought  he  had  not,"  said  Mrk  Benson  rather  vacantly,  and  ap>' 
pearing  to  be  engaged  in  some  ruminations  of  her  own. 

Emmeline  took  advantage  of  the  momentary  pauae  that  followed, 
to  start  a  new  sulgect  of  oonvermtion.    She  trusted,  that  when  her 
roodier  saw  how  perfecdy  good  humoured  and  indulgent  Lord  Fit»> 
henry  was  to  her;  in  all  things  allowing  her  to  be  her  own  ssianaBr 
as  well  as  mistress  of  his  house,  that  the  doubts  and  suspickma  whidi 
she  saw  had  been  raised  in  her  mind,  eidier  by  her  own  obaarvatiaas, 
or  her  maid's  gossipping  reports,  would  subskle.    For,  as  Junmelina 
suspected,  this  convermtion  had,  in  fact,  been  brought  on  by  aome 
stories. which  Mrk  Benson  had  already  heard.    Her  maid  and  Emme- 
line's were  old  acquaintances;  and  what  maid  or  mistress  can  help 
talking  over  her  neighbour's  aflairs  7    The  truth  was.  that  Mrs.  Biowii, 
the  old  housekeeper,  and  Susan,  Emmeline's  maid,  (now  promoted  to 
Mrs.  Jenkins,)  had  already  quarrelled ;  for  the  lattiBr  aoon  began  to 
throw  out  hints,  which  Mrs.  Brown,  thinking  herself  bound  to  stand 
up  for  her  master,  resented  violendy ;  so  that  by  the  time  Mrs«  Benson 
arrived,  Mn.  Jenkins  and  Mn.  Brown  were  open  enemiea;  and  the 
forater  lost  no  time  in  securing  on  her  side  her  old  companion  Wanen 
•— Mn.  Benson's  maid. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  diey  had  swaOowed  their  tea,  sit  ^vliick 
solemn  and  important  ceremony  Mn.  Brown  had  presided  ia  all  the 
pomp  of  housekeeper  civility,  the  two  friends  retired ;  and  while  Mn. 

I  Benson's  clothes  were  arranged  in  the  drawen  by  the  maid*  Jenkins* 
with  many  a  sigh  over  poor  Miss  Emmeline,  and  many  an  exaggera> 
tion,  gave  an  account  of  the  dreadful  vi'ay  in  which  Lord  suad  Lady 
Fit^eniy  lived  together,  and  of  my  Lord's  shameful  neglect  of  her. 
"  In  short,"  she  ended  with  saying,  **  things  are  come  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  Mrs.  Brown  and  I  are  scarce  on  speaking  terms,  and  I  mm,  aa 
you  see,  very  distant  even  with  Mr.  Reynolds.    People  must  aee  what 
that  they  does  see,  except  diose  peo^e  who  won't  see,  and   I  am 
quite  resolved  on  one  thing— which  is,  to  be  as  uppisfa  aa  poasibla, 
bodi  widi  Mn.  Brown  and  Mr.  Beynolds,  till  J  sea  my  lord  bahave 
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bettor  to  my  lady.  I  un  liot  a  lervant,  certainly;  bat  I  can't  for  all 
that,  help  thinking  it  a  veiy  strange  thing  the  way  they  go  on." 

*'  And  what  does  Mrs.  Kown  tay  to  thisf  inquired  her  auditor. 

*'  Oh,  she  iftys,  ibraooth,  that  it  is  all  my  vulgar  notiona,  and  be- 
cause I  have  not  been  used  to  quality/* 

**  Quality,  indeed  I"  echoed  her  friend.  **  Fine  ain,  upon  my  word. 
Miai  £mmeline  was  as  good  as  Lord  Fitzfaeniy  any  day  in  the  year, 
I  am  sure.  I  should  like  to  know  who  Iiad  the  most  money,  and  the 
best  of  the  baigain?  Poor  thing !  she  is  much  changed;  and  when 
she  said  to  me,  'How  do  you  do,  Warren?'  I  could  plainly  see  that  all 
was  not  right  between  her  and  Lord  Fitzhenry.  You  know  I  was 
always  against  the  matoh." 

The  <x>nverHition  was  here  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Mrs. 
Brown,  who  came  to  inquire  whether  any  thing  was  wanted  in  the 

fOOfflS, 

"  Nothing  ma'am,  thank  you,"  said  Warren  dryly,  endeavouring  to 
throw  into  her  manner  that  dignity  which  Jenkins  said  she  was  de- 
termined to  keep  up  till  Lord  Fitzhenry  was  a  better  husband,  and 
which  Warren,  as  her  sworn  ally,  thought  it  right  to  adopt  also.  And 
then  pretending  to  be  busily  occupied,  she  took  no  notice  of  Mrs. 
Brown.  Warren's  behaviour  was  so  difierent  from  what  it  had  been 
when  they  had  parted  at  the  tea-table,  that  the  consequential  house- 
keeper guessed  directly  to  whose  influence  the  change  was  owing. — 
She  said  nothing;  but  settling  the  shawl  that  was  pinned  on  her 
vhoulders,  and  casting  an  angry  glance  at  Jenkins,  she  bustled  out  of 
the  room,  saying,  she  would  send  t^e  houfemaid  to  attend  upon  them ; 
«id  resolving  to  be  revenged  on  the  two  friends. 

**  You  have  affronted  Mrs.  Brown  finely,'*  said  Jenkins,  as  soon  as 
she  had,  with  somewhat  of  a  jirk,  closed  the  door  after  her ;  "  but  I  am 
glad  of  it,  for  really  that  is  the  only  way  to  mend  matters,  and  I  feel 
it  my  duty  to  my  lady,  to  quarrel  in  a  manner  with  Mrs.  Brown, 
though,  as  far  as  I  am  myself  concerned,  I  am,  as  you  know,  the  most 
good  naturedest  of  people,  and  willing  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony 
with  every  one." 

**  That  you  are,"  re]died  Mn.  Warren ;  lor  at  that  moment  she 
'ftongh  it  good  policy  to  ferget,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Jenkins  did,  the  many 
Tegular  pitched  battles  they  had  fought,  when  the  latter  was  simply 
Susan,  flind  nominally  under  Warren's  control. 

The  result  of  this  conversation  was  a  mysterious  and  sorrowful  ex- 
presMon  on  Warren's  countenance  when  she  attended  her  lady,  Mrs. 
Benson,  at  bed-time ;  and  a  significantly  melancholy  tone  of  voice 
when  she  said,  **  I  hope  you  find  Lady  Fitzhenry  pretty  well,  ma'am?" 

'**  Quite  well,"  said  Mrs.  Benson.  **  She  has  not  been  ill  that  I 
know  of.  Susan  does  not  say  she  has  been  unwell,  does  she  ?" 

**  Oh,  no ;  Mrs.  Jenkins  says  her  ladyship's  health  is  wonderfully 
.good,  ctmsidering,"  replied  Warren. 

"  Considering  toAol  f*  said  Mrs.  Benson,  turning  quickly  round,  and 
looking  her  in  the  fiice,  "  What  do  you  mean  by  conndering  V 

**  I  mean  t  dear  me,  how  should  /  mean  any  thing  ?" 

-^  Why,  you  speak  as  if  yon  did  mean  something ;  and  I  desire  if 
-you  know  any  thing  about  Emmeline's  health,  that  you  will  tell  me." 

**La,  ma'am!  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  Mias  Emmeline  as 
I  know  of,  only  I  thought  perhaps  she  might  not  be  so  lively-like,  as 
-she  used  to  be,  living  so  much  alone." 

*' What  do  you  mean  by  alone?  I  suppose  Lord  and  Lady  Fitz- 
lienry  are  as  much  together  as  other  married  people  are  7  J  don't 
expect  he  sits  all  day  at  home  with  her,  any  more  than  Mr.  Benson 
does  with  me." 

'  **  I  believe  you  will  find  it  is  very  difierent  from  you  and  my  mas- 
ter," said  Warren,  with  a  significant  sigh. 

**■  What  can  you  meau  by  all  this  f  said  Mn.  Benson,  ahuroed. 

^'Why,  I  mean,  ma'am,  that  Miss  Emlneline,  (Lady  Fitzhenry,  that 
IS  to  say,)  is  always  alone." 

**  Always  alone  ?"  repeated  Mrs.  Benson ;  *'  really,  Warren,  I  don't 
know  what  you  would  be  at— and  I  don't  believe  you  know  yourself." 

**  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Warren,  bridling  up ;  "  and  I  only  say  what  I 
know  to  be  true.  liord  Fitzhenry  sleeps  ia.  his  own  room  alone  all 
ni^i,  and  Lady  Fitzhenry  sits  in  her  room  alone  all  day ;  and,  if  that 
Is  hving  like  a  married  pair,  I  don't  know  what  a  married  pair  is." 

"Who  tells  you  all  this  nonsense  ?"  said  Mis.  Benson,  angrily,  and 
yet  wishing  to  hear  more. 

«*  Why,  Mrs.  Jenkins,  to  be  sure,  ma'am.  She  says  my  lord  quar- 
relled with  my  lady  on  their  very  wedding  day— for  that  she  herrelf 
heafd  high  words  between  them,  and  doors  shut  in  a  passion-like-^ 
and  ever  since  that  terrible  scene— which  Jenkins  can  swear  to— they 
have  continued  to  live  in  this  strange  way.  For  my  part,  I  don't 
think  if  I  was  Mrs.  Jenkins  I  would  remain  in  so  unpleasant  a  fomily, 
although,  to  be  sure,  all  is  in  very  high  style,  and  the  housekeepei^s 
room  as  good  as  many  ladies'  drawing-rooms,  with  a  nice  Turkey 
carpet ;  but  still  all  can't  be  right  However,  I  should  be  sorry  to 
tell  tales  and  make  mischief;  bat  you  know,  ma'am,  you  forced  me 
to  speak,  otherwise  I  am  sure  I  should  have  held  my  tongue  about  it 
all  to  my  dying  day,  for  I  am  sure  I  would  not  for  aU  the  world  make 
you  uneasy,  ma'am." 

«<  Well,  I  desire  you  will  hold  your  tongue  to  every  body  else," 
said  Mrs.  Benson,  gravely,  "  and  bid  Susan  come  to  me  toHnorrow 
morning.*' 

Susan  told  her  story,  heightening  the  picture  as  muoh  as  she  could; 
and,  after  all  this,  it  will  not  be  wondered  at  that  Mrs.  Benson  endea- 
▼oared  to  discover  the  truth  from  Emmeluie.  Her  amwers,  her 
{uraises  of  Fiizh«Dry»  staggered  her ;  and,  as  ''""n^tint  had  anticipated^ 


the  appearance  of  perfect  good  humour  on  the  part  of  her  husband,  often 
even  of  gallant  attention  towards  her,  made  Mrs.  Benson  think  the 
whole  was  no  more  than  the  common  gossip  of  servants ;  and,  at  any 
rate,  she  had  too  much  good  sense  to  endeavour  to  pry  into  the  matri- 
monial secrets  and  arrangements,  which  her  daughter  did  not  seem  to 
wish  to  have  noticed ;  so,  resolving  to  be  very  Mmtchful,  she  said  no 
more. 

A  day  or  two  after,  several  of  the  neighbours,  who  had  been  in- 
vited, came  to  Arlingford.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benson  were  of  course  de- 
lighted on  seeing  the  deference  and  court  paid  to  their  daughter ;  and 
the  bustle  occasioned  by  the  visitors,  the  driving  alx>ut  in  the  morning, 
viewing  the  coimtry,  and  returning  visits,  occupied  Mrs.  Benson's 
time,  if  not  her  thoughts,  so  entirely,  that  she  and  Emmeline  being 
seldom  alone  together,  the  latter  was  spared  any  more  distressing  con- 
versations. 

At  the  end  of  about  a  week,  Mr.  Benson  received  letters  which 
obliged  him  to  return  immediately  to  town  on  some  mercantile  busi- 
ness. "But,"  said  he,  casting  a  doubtful,  inquiring  look  on  Lord 
Fitzhenry,  **  I  need  not  carry  off  my  good  lady  wife,  if  you  will  give 
her  lied  room  a  little  longer,  and  1  can  perhaps  return  for  her ;  or,  at 
any  rate,  I  think  I  may  by  this  time  trust  her  to  travel  alone,  what- 
ever other  hiislMinds  may,"  winking  bis  eye  at  Emmeline. 

Lord  Fitzhenry  directly  expressed  great  pleasure  in  Mrs.  Benson 
prolonging  her  visit,  and  then,  after  a  moment's  pause,  added,  **  In- 
deed, it  will  be  particularly  kind  to  Lady  Fitzhenry  if  she  will,  for  I 
myself  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  home  in  a  day  ot  two." 

Emmeline  gave  a  stert,  and  involuntarily  looked  up  towards  her 
husband.  For  ait  instant  their  eyes  met ;  but,  as  if  by  mutual  con- 
sent, both  were  instantly  withdrawn.  "Ho  catches  at  the  first 
opportunity  to  leave  me,"  thought  she.     '*  Glad  his  penance  is  over." 

Whither  he  was  going,  Fitzhenry  never  said,  and  Emmeline  dared 
not  ask;  indeed,  she  hardly  knew  whether,  during  his  absence,  he 
would  expect  her  to  write  to  him ;  and  therefore,  if  even  under  that 
pretext  she  could  venture  to  inquire. 

On  the  day  settled  for  his  departure,  when  the  carriage  was  ready 
at  the  door,  he  came  into  the  drawing-room  to  take  leave.  Mrs.  Ben- 
son was  there  with  Emmeline. 

"  If  there  come  any  letters  for  me,"  said  he,  *<  I  have  desired  Rey- 
nolds to  send  them  to  the  house  in  town,  and  I  shall  leave  word 
there  to  have  them  forwarded."  Still  be  said  nothing  about  her 
writing  to  him.  He  staid  some  time  in  the  room,  seemingly  uncer- 
tain what  to  do  or  say,  or  how  to  take  leave  of  her.  At  length,  ap- 
parently summoning  up  courage  for  a' disagreeable  efibrt,  he  walked 
hastily  up  to  Mrs.  Benson,  shook  hands  with  her,  came  up  to  Emmeline 
and  did  the  same,  adding  in  rather  a  low  voice,  **  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you ;"  and,  not  waiting  for  any  answer  he  hurried  out  of 
the  room. 

It  was  the  first  time  their  hands  had  ever  met  since  that  morning 
after  their  marriage,  when  she  had  herself  offered  hers  to  Fitzhenry 
in  token  of  forgiveness  and  good-will.  Since  then,  now  neariy  two 
montlis  past,  her  sentiments  towards  him  liad  token  a  totally  d^erant 
character;  her  fiice  blushed  crimson ;  but  he,  whose  slightest  touch 
had  thus  thrilled  to  her  heart,  and  had  power  to  raise  that  blush, 
almost  twfore  the  '*  eloquent  blood"  had  reached  her  cheek,  waa 
already  gone. 

From  the  window  she  sadly  saw  him  drive  off;  whither  and  to 
whom  he  was  going,  she  could  not  doubt 

Several  davs  passed,  and  she  heard  nothing  from  him ;  at  last,  a 
letter,  franked  Fitzhenry  was  put  into  her  liands ;  she  opened  it  has- 
tily— ^her  heart  lieating  with  emotion — but  it  merely  enclosed  a 
printed  one  from  some  trades-person  in  London,  appl3ring  for  her  cus- 
tom. In  a  fit  of  vexation,  almost  of  anger,  she  was  nearly  throwing 
the  whole  into  the  fire,  when  some  writing  on  one  of  the  flaps  of  the 

cover  caught  her  attention,  and  she  found  these  words : 

» 

*'The  longer  Mrs.  Benson  can  stay  with  you  the  letter;  I  believe 
I  shall  not  be  home  for  a  fortnights  Should  she  not  bo  able- to  remain, 
perhaps  you  had  lietter  go  and  pay  your  father  a  visit ;  and  I  will  let 
you  know  when  I  am  likely  to  be  at  Arlingford  again ;  but  now,  and 
always,  do  whatever  you  yourself  like  best  I  hope  soon  to  hear 
you  ore  well.  *«  Yours, 

**  FlTZBCmtT." 


■  f  So  you  have  got  a  letter  from  your  husl»nd,"  said  Mrs.  Beoaoa; 
*'  and  a  fine  thick  packet    I  hope  he  is  well  7" 

**  Quite  well,"  said  Emmeline,  sadly- 

"  What  news  does  he  give  ?  what  has  he  been  aboutT 

"  News  ?"  repeated  Emmeline,  absently— 

"  Yes ;  I  jnean — ^what  does  he  say  ?" 

"  Say  ?  oh,  nothing." 

**  What!  nothing  in  all  that  quantity  of  paper  and  writing  ?  Lord, 
child !  you  ore  quite  in  a  dream"— and  Mrs.  Benson  took  off  her 
spactecles,  and  her  eyes  from  the  newspaper  she  was  reading,  and 
fixed  them  attentively  on  her  daughter.  'This  roused  her  from  her 
reverie,  and  suddenly  recollecting  heraelf,  she  said,  **  Oh,  yes,  I  forget; 
he  says,  he  can't  come  home  yet,  and  that  we  had  better  go  Charlton 
to  my  fiither  till  his  return." 

''Well,  I  think  that  will  be  a  very  good  plan,"  said  Mrs.  Benstm: 
**  some  business  I  suppose  detains  him." 

**  1  suppose  so,"  echoed  Emmeline. 

Mn.  Benmo  atill  kept  her  eyea  find  on  Emmeline,  and  both  re- 
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»ui^fo««Mtiiii«uiiil«iiaeiB4«bitiiciiw.  Again  «U  to  fitryitr 
4llulAl  iml  iov^cioDt  returned  to  her  iiuiid ;  wd  wh^  ibe  looked  op 
kir  •Iwtat.  d^jejpted  daughter,  wiio  siiU  aet  guing  OQ  the  let^^r  ta  h^r 
Immltht  chalet  reiolved  to  tpeek  to  hec;  aivl  ibice  heneU*  into  her  ooofi- 
d«B9»  •  Bat  thpui^  with  little  of  the  outwaid  refinement  of  the  world, 
Mt^  B«moii  h«d  greet  delicacy  of  feeling,  ai  w^U  ae  excellent  aente: 
ebe  felt  that  when  she  was  not  called  upon  to  give  advice,  or  to  re- 
fgthaadi  what  wea  v^rong,  ajie  had  no  buaineas  to  interfere  between 
ttai  Oaughier  and  her  husband ;  and,  indeed,  here*  what  could  abe 
iair  f  Emoieline  was  certainly  changed  ;  she  waa  ao  longer  the  gay, 
ItglMrhaaried  being  she  uaed  to  he,  batt^^parenlly  her  buaband  bobay^ 
larfcctly  well  to  her ;  at  loaat  nothing  had  ever  paa^d,  that  Mis. 
Banwn  could  have  named  as  a  proof  of  unlundneaa ;  and  aa  for  £m- 
MtUiM,  ahe  waa  to  him  gentlenoaa  acquieaccnce  itself;  but  atiU,  Mrs. 
Benaon  could  not  help  feeling  that  all  was  not  right,  although  abo 
OMild  not,  perbapai  have  given  any  poaitive  reason  for  her  auapiciona. 
Bow  aha  longed  to  bid  her  confide  to  her  eveiy  feeling,  every  care 
fC  bar  heart,  aa  in  daya  of  yore,  when  ahe  huahed  her  young  aorrawa 
to  raat  on  bar  boaom,  and  kiaied  away  her  childish  teanl  But  when 
•  BOKHhar  leaigna  her  darling  child  to  him  who  ia  to  be  the  arUtar  of 
hat  futura  dcatiny,  ahe  loses,  in  a  great  measure,  that  daar  prerogative 
of  affectioA.  Mia.  Benaon,  feeling  this,  wisely  forbore;  and  the  next 
d^y,  without  any  thing  more  paaaing  between  them  on  the  aulQect, 
ttMy  aat  off*  together  for  Charlton,  where  Mr.  Benaon  had,  aince  Lady 
F8tsbanty*a  marria^,  chiefly  resided. 

When  theiie,  Emmeline  wrote  to  her  huafaand.  There  ia  aomethAOg 
ii  Pnvata,  ao  aacred,  in  a  letter — we  can,  in  writing,  expreaa  ao  much 
which,  eilher  fiom  ahyneaa,  or  emotion,  we  cannot  being  ouiaelvea  to 
my  by  word  of  mouth,  that  Emmeline  longed  to  give  way  to  her  in- 
aUnationa,  and  pour  out  on  the  paper  her  feelinga  lowaida  him ;  but 
Aa  iiilt  that  the  utterance  of  one  woid  which  oouU  in  any  way  be 
iniarpiatad  into  an  illuaioo  to  her  painful  aiiuation,  would  be  hroak- 
■g  her  agreement ;  and  ahe  merely  loU  him  of  her  journey  and 
her  aafe  arrival ;  glad  of  having  even  euch  uninteieating  aut^ecla  to 
tnak  oC  and  that  to  Fitzheniy !  to  whom  aha  could  have  written 
iNlumaa! 

In  about  ten  days  she  got  an  anawer ;  it  had  no  date ;  (hw  lettara 
la  hac  never  had  beyond  the  poat  town  on  the  irank.)  In  it  he  named 
Iha  day  fitf  hia  ntum  to  Afiingfoni.  Two  days  previoua  to  it.  notwith- 
alaading  Mia.  Benaon'a  ramooatrancea,  and  her  fiither'a  raiUariea,  Em- 
BaUna  WQiiAd  return  home.  **  He.  might  poaaibly  arrive."  rtie  thought 
to  hanalf ;  "  aomeihing  might  faring  him  back  before  the  day  he  had 
iaad  upon,  and  ahe  waa  resolved  on  departure." 

But  exactly  the  contrary  happened  from  what  ahe  had  anticipated ; 

that  day  paaaed  in  anxiooa  but  vain  expectation ;  and  the  next— and 

tha  next    At  length  on  the  fourth,  Reynolds,  with  a  oontenanoe  ex- 

pieeaive  of  the  ahare  he  had  taken  in  the  disappointment,  put  a  letter 

inio  haf  hand,  with  the  weU«known,  woll-bek>ved  aignature  of  Fits. 

hanqr.    And  it  did  not,  this  time,  merely  encloae  a  printed  petition, 

hot  waa  from  himaalC    He  said  in  it,  that  the  unexpected  arrival  of 

hia  friend  Mr.  Pelham,  (the  miniater  at  Vienna,)  had  detained  him  in 

town,  ae  ha  had  waited  till  he  could  acoompany  him  to  Arliogfbrd, 

which  he  now  hoped  he  ahouU  be  able  to  do  in  a  couple  of  days. 

Mr.  Moore,  hia  former  tcaveUing  companion,  would  also  come  with 

him,  and  they  would  aoon  be  followed  by  his  cousin.  Lady  SkviUe, 

bar  husband,  and  aiater.    Emmeline  had  juat  aaen  Lady  Seville,  when 

ahe  had  paid  a  viait  of  form  to  the  Benaon  &mily,  on  the  match  being 

telavad ;  and  on  the  wedding-<]ay  ahe  waa  preaent  at  the  ceremony. 

Two  tedious  sgUtaiy  days  were  still  to  be  paMd  before  EmmeUno 

aqMoted  Fitahenry  at  ArlingJbrd.    Being  secure  that  ahe  had  the 

hooaa  aU  to  heraelf,  ahe  felt  a  strong  inclination  to- go  into  hia  room, 

which  ahe  had  never  yet  entered.    It  would  be,  ahe  thought,  tlie 

■ait  baat  thin^  to  aeeing  himaeUI    Treading  aoAly,  aa  if  fearful  he 

night  hear  her,  she  put  her  liand  on  the  lock-.-looked  around  to  aee 

if  ahe  waa  obaerved,  and  then  haatiiy  turned  it    The  door  waa  locked: 

The  noiae  ahe  made  brought  a  houaemaid  out  of  an  adjoining  room. 

•--^The  door  ia  locked  my  lady:  when  my  lord  went  away,  he  de- 

aiaad  the  housekeeper  to  keep  the  key,  but  I  will  atap  to  Mil.  Browq 

and  foteh  it  if  your  ladyship  wants  any  thing." 

**  Oh.  no»  it  ia  of  no  oooaequence,'*  aaid  EnunaUna,  entouring  deeply, 
aa  if  detected  in  some  crime. 

^  Emaaeline  was  the  most  single-hearted  of  beings.  She  kad  not 
BufBcient  presence  of  mind  to  think  of  any  excuse  for  wishing  to  go 
iato  her  husband's  room ;  and  with  a  feeling  of  awkwaidneo^  almoet  of 
shame  ahe  returned  to  her  own.  Disappointed,  and  dispirited,  ahe  kae^ 
not  what  to  turn  to ;  and  for  the  fiiat  time  in  her  life,  felt  it  impoaai. 
ble  to  occupy  herself;  the  day  appeared  endleaa,  and  her  time,  an  in* 
aapportable  weight  Aa  ahe  wanderered  about  her  own  room,  hef 
ayea  fell  on  a  petition  ahe  had  had  from  a  poor  man  lading  on  the 
eatate,  whoae  hoium  and  ndill  had  been  nearly  destroyed  by  fits.  He 
lived  a  few  milea  oO;  and  Emmeline  determined  to  inquire  of  Rcy- 
aolda  about  him,  and,  glad  to  have  found  an  object  to  ride  to  hia 
abode  in  order  to  aee  what  could  be  done  for  the  family— rather 
ashamed  of  heraelf  for  having  allowed  her  mind  to  be  so  entirely  en* 
tirely  engroased  by  one  aubject  that  ahe  had  totally  forgotten  thk  peti- 
tion whiclL  ahe  had  received  while  at  Charlton. 

Emmeline  went  into  the  dining-room  and  summooad  B^fyTK^Mtv  la 
lUa  room  hong  a  piotore  of  Fitahenry,  paintod  at  the  timo  of  hia 
leaving  achool,  when  a  boy  about  aixteen.  It  wm  aroch  ieaa  hand- 
Boma  than  he  now  waa;  hia  charactor  waa  not  then,  m  im>w,  marked 
ta  Ma  aovnttiuuMar  gifing  it  that  kok  aC  mniy  nparniwii  and  yat  of 


fealiB^i  (or  wbiak  i|  ^m  iP  ratvuisaWe ;  ^t,  (a*  the  qr^  lopkiiv  Q^t 
of  tha  picture  c«emed  to  amile  on  the  beholder,)  it  was  ao  agreeabla 
to  Emmeline  to  gaici  oa  it  tMit  loat  in  thought  ah^  forgot  eniArely 
what  brought  hef  thera.  tiow  long  she  had  remained,  ahe  know  not, 
but  on  turning  round  ahe  aaw  Rcgrnolda  in  tfae  room  quietly  waitiiv 
her  orden. 

**  Did  you  ting,  my  lady/'  aaid  the  old  man.  with  a  bena^dipt 
amile. 
**  Oh  yea,"  aaid  Emmeline,  rather  ambarraaaed.    "  But  at  diia  n^ 

ment  I  have  forgotten " 

"  Ah,  many  a  time  have  I  forgot  tbyaelf  looking  at  that  pi^tnr^" 
anawered  Reynolda.  "  It  waa  oonaidered  an  excellent  likene^.  whi^ 
it  wa«  done;  it  waa  juat  whei^  we  lefl  Eton. 
"  Why,  were  you  thare  with  Lord  Fitzhenry  f* 
"  Oh  yes !  my  lady,  I  have  been  with  my  lord  ever  ainoe  he  was 
aevei^  years  old ;  Lord  Arlingford  did  not  like  to  have  ourvary-maida 
about  him.  ao  I  hod  the  entire  charge  of  bin) — went  with  him  to 
achool,  to  Oxfprd,  and  then  abroad  {  ao  no  wonder  I  love  him,  I  may 
aay  aa  my  awv  \  ^99  oi^  olSence,"  added  he,  the  tean  atarting  inm 
hia  eye& 

**  Wha^  yoi;  were  abroad  with  him  V"  aaid  Eminaline,  baadJy  catoh- 
ing  at  the  word ;  vaAy  ahe  did  not  know,  except  that  it  seemed  alwaya 
aa  if  that  yk'otd  pontauM<i  the  hiaioxy  of  her  huabood^a  life  and  afioc- 
tion^ 

*'  Yea,  my  lady,  I  waa  in  Italy  and  Vienna  with  him.  I  waa  three 
years  abroad,  and  then,  when  he  returned  again  to  Italy  ....  (he 
paused)— I  felt  I  waa  too  old  to  begin  again ;  I  thought  aome  younger 
aervant  would  auit  my  lord  belter,  and  1  begged  leave  to  come  home ; 
and  though  oertainly  it  waa  not  my  place,  yet  I  tried  hard  to  persuade 
my  lord  to  come  home  too  i  for  I  own  I  thought  little  good  wookl 
oome  of  living  ao  much  out  of  one'a  own  country — people  get  a  love 

for  rambling,  never  can  aettle,  and  learn  bad  foreign  ways .** 

And  again  he  atopped  abort  aa  if  he  feared  he  might  already  have 
said  loo  much.  Emmeline  longed  to  hear  more,  and  yet  ahe  alao 
thought  pariiapa  abe  had  allowed  him  to  go  too  far;  and  making  no 
coouneot  oa  what  b?  had  aaid.  ahe  haatiiy  ^culated— "  Oh .'  1  rem^- 
ber  now  what  I  laiv  fbc.  I  want  to  know  where  that  man  of  ifae 
name  of  Rawlina,  now  Uvea,  who  wrote  me  thia  petition,  and  if  yon 
know  any  thiag  about  lum,  and  what  can  be  done  for  him." 

" Rawlina,  whoae  mill  waa  bumtf  Oh,  yes.'  my  lady,  I  know  him 
very  well  but  all  that  ia  aettled.    My  lord,  to  whom  he  alao  appliied, 
wnKa  to  BM  to  find  him  employment,  and  to  give  bim  and  hia  (andly, 
for  tha  preaent,  a  cottage  that  chanced  to  be  vacant,  and  he  also 
desired  me  to  give  the  wife  aome  allowance  weekly,  till  they  had  a 
little  recovered  themaelvea,  and  till  he  could  aee  what  more  c^uld  be 
done  for  them,  for  they  are  honest,  induatrioua  people,  and  my  lord  ia  so 
^K>d.    I  have  hia  letter  aomewhere  about  me,  if  your  ladyship  would 
like  to  aee  it"  added  Beynold%  aaarching  in  a  large  podket-book,  in 
which,  among  beapa  of  UUa  and  papera  he  at  last  £>und  it,  and  gave 
it  to  Emmeline. 

Her  heait  ovadkiwed  towarda  her  huaband.  "How  ^pQdl  how 
kind  he  ia!"  tiuNigbt  the,  and  ahe  almoatHidded,  "  kind  to  eveiy  one 
but  me." 

The  letter  aaid  nothing  mora  than  what  Reynolda  had  repeated ; 
hot  atill,  evea  to  aee  hia  hand-writing  waa  agreeable.  She  waa  just 
going  to  return  it  to  him,  whea  on  the  other  aide  of  the  pa^e,  a  pan- 
aciipt  and  bar  own  name  eaoght  ber  ay<,  and  with  a  beatmg  heait, 
ahe  continued  :-— 

"  I  hope  you  have  attended  to  thoae  alteiatiana  in  the  greeivhonaa 
which  lady  Fitzhenry  wished  to  have  made — and  desire  the  groom  to 
exerciaa  bar  hotae  properly  for  her  before  her  return,  for  when  1  last 
rode  him  he  waa  much  too  apirited." 

Emmeline  read  and  re-read  theae  few  worda  ejqvreaaive  of  care 
and  thought  for  her,  till  ahe  exaggerated  their  meaning  far  beyond 
their  original  impost,  and  on  them  built  many  a  visionary  castle  uf 
fiituxe  happineaa.  She  laounted  her  horsey  and  many  an  additional 
caraas  and  kind  woid  ahe  addressed  to  the  animal,  ix»w  that  it  waa 
oonaeciad  in  her  mind  with  Fitahenry,  and  with  the  first  ezpreeaion  of 
intaraat  about  heiaalf  that  had  ever  eacapod  him.  She  £>ujad  the 
Bawlim  family  ovoifhiwiag  with  gratitude,  and  ofilering  up  piayera 
for  her  husband,  in  which  it  cannot  be  doubted  ahe  moat  heailly  joined. 
Buoyed  up  by  aU  theae  exbiliiatiog  faelings,  ahe  had  almoat  forgot- 
ten hec  seal  aituation,  and  tbe  tenna  dn  n^hich  ahe  and  this  beloved 
Fitdienry  lived ;  and  in  tbeae  flattexiag  dreamt^  the  two  inten-eniog 
daya  quickly  paiaed,  and  that  on  which  ^  was  to  expect  him  at  laat 
arrived.  The  whole  of  the  moroing  w«l  apent  in  restleaa  anticipationa 
of  happinoai,  pictuiing  to  hemielf  their  meeting,  fancying  what  be 
would  aay  to  her,  how  he  would  look  at  her,  till  she  actually  heard 
hia  carriage  drive  up  to  the  dooiC.  Witli  a  beating  heart  ahe  Hew  to 
the  window,  and  hii  delighted  eye  caught  the  fiivt  glance  of  the  face 
she  loved. 

Hia  two  fiEiends  waie  with  him,  and  all  three  entered  the  roosn  to- 
gether: Enuneline  waa  ao  overjoyed  at  seeing  him  again  after  a 
month'e  separation— (a  century  in  love's  calculation  of  time,)  that 
fearful  of  expranaing  too  muidt  ahe  ramained  aa  if  qj)eU-bouod  ia  her 
place.  Fitshaniy  came  up  to  kef,  but  hia  manner  waa,  if  pooaible. 
more  cold,  more  embarraawd  than  ever.  How  unlike  the  mieeting 
ibaiahe  h»d  iiB^!gf4  heiaplf  in  acting  over  and  over  in  h^  own 
mind !  Ha  intBodaead  hia  twQ  oomp<iniona  to  Ivbt,  Mr.  Pelhani  had 
one  oi  thoae  eahn  but  tqwtiiive  aouatanaitoaf  which  directly  qI 
i  and  lAia  ha  iitU  Qitt  kii  lH|wi  W 
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the  friendship  of  his  iHend'f  wife,  die  interest  seemed  reciprocaL- 
Indeed,  his  look  of  anxious  curiosity  when  presented  to  her,  would 
have  been  embeirassing,  had  not  his  manner  been  marked  with  a  pe- 
culiar appearance  of  kindness. 

Very  diflerent  was  the  impression  made  on  Emmeline  by  Mr. 
Moore.  Although  he  looked  clever  and  lively,  she  shrunk  at  once 
from  him ;  the  glance  of  hia'  eye  had  something  penetrating  and  satiri- 
cal which  she  dreaded.  With  a  pure,  guileless  heart,  and  an  unre* 
proving  conscien9e,  poor  Emmeline  could  not  help  fbaring  a  quick 
observer  of  feeling  in  all  the  little  daily  occurrences  of  life. 

The  rest  of  the  pa^  that  Fitzheniy  had  announced  followed. (he 
day  afler.  Lady  Saville  was  what  might  be  called  agreeable  in  so- 
ciety, although  more  finom  possessing  the  polish  and  easy  manner  of 
the  world,  than  flom  any  decided  talents  or  acoomplishmentB.  At 
^t,  she  and  her  sister  had,  with  the  true  impertinence  of  fine  ladies, 
settled  between  them,  that  Emmeline  could  only  be  fit  to  laugh  at; 
and  they  anticipated  no  little  amusement  in  quizaing  the  banker's 
daughter.  But  when  they  found  her,  as  even  they  were  themselves 
obliged  to  allows  quite  on  a  par  with  themselves,  perfect  in  manners, 
and  in  fact  possessing  the  outward  good  breeding  of  the  world,  al- 
though free  froom  that  falsehood  and  selfishness  which  so  often  de- 
stro]rs  its  charm,  they  changed  their  tone,  and  resolved  they  would 
patroniie  her,  declaring.  "  she  was  quite  a  person  to  be  brought  for- 
ward." And  they  soon  found  real  pleasure  in  W  society  rad  con- 
versation. 

Some  of  the  countiy  neighbours,  with  whom  Lady  Seville  was  pre- 
viously acquainted,  joined  the  party,  and  the  house  was  quite  full. 
This,  Emmeline  plainly  saw  was  now  Fitzhenry's  plan  of  life  when 
forced  to  be  at  Arlingfbrd ;  and  she  was  compelled  with  a  sigh  to  own 
it  was  the  best  for  them  both ;  for  in  so  numerous  a  society  of  course 
they  were  necessarily  apart,  and  any  coldness  was  little  remarked. 
She  could  not  help  being  aware  that  the  distance  between  them,  and 
the  awkwardness  of  their  manner,  hati  rather  increased  than  worn 
off  And  could  it  be  otherwise  7  Two  people  no  way  connected  can 
live  under  the  same  roof  mutually  cold  and  careless,  and  still  be  pei^ 
fectly  good  friends,  for  the  one  will  think  so  little  about  the  other, 
that,  when  thrown  together  by  chance,  their  manners  will  wear  the 
case* of  indifference.  But  between- FiUhenry  and  Emmeline,  diis 
was  impossible.  Both  entirely  engrossed  by  one  feeling,  which  was 
to  be  concealed  from  the  other,  they  had  no  pcini  de  reunion,  no  neu- 
tral ground  on  which  to  meet ;  and  the  more  poor  £mmeline*s  affec- 
tions became  engaged,  the  more — and  she  felt  conscious  of  il  herself — 
the  more  timid  and  cold  her  manner  grew  towanis  her  husband,  and 
that  of  coufM  reacted  on  Fitzhenry's.  He  evidently,  too,  was  now 
OQUch  out  of  spirits,  and  looked  ill.  Mr.  Moore's  gaiety  seemed  too  much 
for  him ;  he  rallied  him  too  much  on  his  gravity,  and  on  his  lately  ac- 
quired married  importance,  as  he  called  it,  appearing  to  Emmeline 
purposely  to  take  pleasure  in  tormenting  him. 

Mr.  Pelham  seemed  the  friend  he  preferred,  ant)  yet  afler  their 
being  long  together,  Fitzhenry  always  appeared  more  than  usually  ab- 
stracted and  dejected.  Mr.  Pelham  too  was  the  person  who  seemed 
to  pay  the  most  attention,  and  to  take  the  greatest  interest  in  herselfl 
She  fkncied,  indeed,  that  he  watched  them  both ;  but  it  was  always 
with  such  a  kind,  compassionate,  benignant  look,  that  she  did  not,  as 
with  Mr.  Moore,  shrink  from  his  scrutiny. 

The  winter  was  now  far  advanced ;  hunting  and  shooting  kept  the 
gentlemen  almost  entirely  out  of  doors,  and  Emmeline  and  her  fomale 
companions  were  generally  all  the  morning  left  to  themselves.  One 
niny  day,  on  which  it  was  impoasible  for  them  to  leave  the  house, 
and  when  Lady  Saville  had  run  through  or  yawned  over  every  novel 
and  review  in  the  drawing-room,  she  proposed,  for  the  sake  of  exercise, 
to  go  all  over  the  house.  "  I  have  never  yet  even  been  admitted 
into  your  sanctum  sanctorum.  Lady  Fitzhenry,  pray  let  me  ga" 

"  Oh,  pray  do,**  echoed  a  young  lady,  starting  up  from  a  table  at 
which  she  had  been  seated  the  whole  morning,  with  most  laudable  in- 
dustry engaged  in  working  a  purse,  and  endeavouring  to  make  a  hearts- 
ease out  of  invisible  blue  and  yellow  beads.  <<  Do  let  us  go;  it  will 
{et  ns  through  this  dull  morning  so  nicely;  and  really  without  Mr. 
foore  and  the  battledoor  and  shutdecock,  one  don't  know  what  to  do  . 
with  oneself" 

Emmeline,  always  wishing  to  be  obliging,  led  the  way  to  her 
apartment. 

"  How  comfortable .'  how  pretty  P*  all  excUumed.  ''  Did  you  fit  up 
this  room  yourself?"  inquired  Lady  Saville.  Emmeline  answered, 
that  she  found  it  as  it  was  when  she  first  came  to  Ariingford.  "  What 
a  delightfbl,  gallant  husband !"  said  Lady  Seville.  *«  Now  that  was 
his  foreign  education;  all  men  should  be  sent  abroad  before  they 
marry,  to  be  property  drilled;  it  improves  them  wonderfully."  Poor 
Emmeline  could  not  quite  assent  to  this. observation. 

«0h!  dear,  dear  Lady  Fitzheniy  f'  said  the  porsemaking  young 
lady,  (by  name  Mias  Selina  Danvers,)  flving  up  to  her  and  seizing  her 
hand  with  ecstatic  fondness,  **  I  have  the  greatest  possible  fiivour  to 
ask  of  you;  pray,  pray  grant  it — ^it  is  to  let  me  see  your  wedding- 
dreos;  I  shall  be  more  obliged  to  you  than  I  can  express." 

**  There  is  nothijig  remarkable  to  see,"  said  I^mmeline,  coldly,  not 
feeling  the  smallest  wish  to  behold,  or  have  discussed,  what  brought 
back  so  painfully  to  her  mind  the  day  on  which  she  wore  it 

"That  is  really  bting  very  modest,"  said  Lady  Saville,  **  for  it  was 
beautiful,  and  moreover,  you  looked  remarkably  pretty  in  it;  and  I 
•WB I  WW  Ather  provoked  at  my  worthy  coorin  Fitdienry's  excessive 
stupidity  or  bnahfnlniwi,  for  I  don't  think,  he  ever  looked  at  you.    I 


nevermw  a  laiAt  appear  so  completely  stupified,  and  put  out  wk  \m 
at  his  marriage ;  and  when  I  wished  him  joy,  he  stared,  and  looked 
as  silly  and  sheepish  as  possible.  Love  certainly  had  upon  him  tha 
direct  contrary  effect  from  what  it  had  on  Cymon." 

''Dear,  how  oddT'  exclaimed  Miss  Danvcn.  "But  Who  is  Mr. 
Cymoh,  and  what  did  it  do  to  him  ?  Now  don't  laugh  at  me  so,  one 
can't  know  every  body ;  and  I  don't  go  every  year  to  London,  as  you  do.* 

This  new  scent  about  Cymon,  however,  could  not  put  the  wedding 
finery  out  of  Selina's  head,  and  she  teazed  poor  Emmeline  till'  sha 
obtained  from  her  a  reluctant  consent  thot  her  moid  and  the  gown 
should  be  rung  for ;  and  soon  the  whole  paraphernalia  was  exhibited 
with  pride  and  pomp  by  Mrs.  Jenkins. 

MisB  Selina  went  into  ecstacies  at  each  separate  flower  and  ftounoe,- 
and  putting  the  veil  over  her  head,  she  tfew  to  the  glass  to  look  A 
herself  **  What  a  beauty  it  is !"  she  exclaimed.  *'  Dear,  bow  t 
should  like  to  be  mairted !  one  looks  so  interesting  in  a  lace  gown 
and  veil.  Lady  Fitzhenry,  were  you  veiy  much  frightened  at  the  cere- 
mony? did  you  cry?  For  my  part,  1  don't  think  I  should  be  able  to 
keep  my  countenance  for  laughing." 

'*  At  what  V*  demanded  Lady  Saville. 

"  Oh !  I  don't  know  at  what,  in  particular;  but  t  think  it  would  ba 
so  odd  for  me  to  be  married." 

**  Why  should  it  be  more  odd  to  you  than  any  one  elie  V  rcgoinad 
Lady  Saville. 

«  Oh !  I  can't  tell,  only  because  I  think  it  would  be  so  droll— but  I 
should  like  it  of  all  things — and  then  the  new  chaise.and-fbur,  and 
the  fovours,  and  driving  off  in  such  a  bustle,  and  all  the  people  in  tha 
streets  staring  at  one ;  and  one's  wedding-ring,  and  one's  bew  name ;  it 
vrould  all  be  so  charming.  If  I  was  you.  Lady  Fitzhenry,  T  think  I  should 
have  rung  the  bell  the  minute  I  vras  married,  to  haye  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  the  servant  say, '  Yes,  my  lady.*  Oh  !  t  have  anbther  ^Ireat 
favour  to  ask,"  continued  Mias  Selina.  who  had  by  this  time,  Satisfid^ 
her  curiosity  ahoiit  the  gown  and  veil ;  "  do  let  me  see  fooi  pctuiri 
of  Lord  Fitzhenry." 

Emmeline  assured  her  she  had  none  to  show  her. 

**  No  ?  Dear,  how  odd !  I  thought  when  people  were  liiarried,  thdy 
hod  always  their  picture  painted  in  miniature  ds^er  thing  of  courM» 
and  t  had  even  settled  beforehand  how  ours  should  be  don»— I  all  in 
clouds  and  thin  drapery  by  Mrs.  Mee,  you  know,  and  he  in  artnour.* 

'*  And  who  is  the  he,  whose  costume  you  have  already  filed  upotof 
inquired  Lady  Saville." 

"  Oh !  I  don't  know ;  whoever  I  moy  chance  to  marry.  But,  Lftdy 
Fitzhenry,  how  did  it  happen  that  yoo  hod  no  miniatures  done  t  fb^ 
youn  was  a  regular  marriage,  was  it  not  ?  Every  body  deligbte^ 
and  jewels  and  plate,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  and  then  Lord  Fitk* 
henry  is  so  handsome.  Lady  Saville,  don't  you  think  Lord  Fitzhehi|f 
is  the  most  beautiful  man  you  ever  saw,  and  the  most  agreeable  f* 

*•  Why  i  don't  know  how  far  J  may  venture  to  answer  that  que^ 
tion.     What  would  Sir  George  say  T  replied  Lady  Saville,  laughing. 

"  Oh !  Sir  George  is  very  tall  and  good-looking  loo,  and  dresses  him- 
self very  well ;  but  still  he  does  not  put  on  his  neckcloth  near  so 
well  as  Lord  Fitzhenry ;  and  after  all.  the  neckcloth  is  the  principal 
thing  in  a  man,  and  t^dy  Fitzhenry  is  certainly  the  moftt  fortunate  of 
people;  but  she  takes  her  good  luck  very  quietly,  I  must  say — not 
even  to  have  talked  of  her  wedding  gown !  was  it  not  strange  r* 

By  this  time  every  thing  was  thoroughly  admired,  examined  aiid 
descanted  upon  in  Emmeline's  room,  and  many  a  question  put  tahar» 
which  she  found  rather  difficult  to  answer. 

"Well,  where  do  we  proceed  to  next?"  said  Lady  Soville,  going 
out  into  the  gallery.     "  What  room  is  this  ?"  pointing  to  Ernest's. 

"Oh !  that  is  Loid  Fitzhenry's,"  answered  Emmeline  hastily;  '^wa 
had  better  not  go  there," 

"  Why  not  V*  inquired  Lady  Saville. 

"  He  may  be  engaged  with  business,"  replied  Eumeline,  eoDleioQa 
she  was  colouring. 

"  Engaged  ?  why  you  know  he  is  out  hunting  twenty  Miles  off; 
but  at  any  rate,  we  may  knock  and  demand  admission.**  And  sha 
knocked  at  the  door.  No  sound  was  to  be  heard,  and  she  turned  tha 
lock.  "  Why  t  really  believe,  Lady  Fitzhenry,"  fconlinufed  she  "you 
are  afraid  of  going  in,  for  fear  of  findmg  all  my  Worthy  cousin's  for- 
mer  cheret  amies  hanging  round  the  room  on  pegs,  like  Blil^beard's 

wives. 

At  this  sally,  Mias  Danvere  laughed  violently.  »•  1  Mn  dying  to  go 
ii^    Dear  Lady  Saville,  pray,  pray  open  the  door;  1  am  stire  we  shall 

find  something  odd."  .     ;:       »  <       • 

Emmeline  couM  think  of  no  further  reason  to  give  rot  tm  entermg; 
and,  in  truth,  felt  rather  glad  of  the  opportunity  so  forced  upon  her,  to 
visit  that  room  where  Fitzhenry  had  passed  and  still  passed  <»  n^ 
houiB  of  his  life.  A  person's  aportroent  is  certainly  th*  hett  best 
thing  to  their  society,  and  even  ranks  in  the  gratification  6f  ouf  fe«. 
ings,  before  a  letter ;  we  seem  to  be  admitted  into  all  their  occupa- 
tions,  even  into  their  very  thoughts.  Then  the  liltlfe  things  belonging 
to  them,  scattered  about,  identify  them  so  much  to  us.  Every  otto 
must  have  experienced  this  when  going  into  the  room  that  has  been 
inhabited  by  some  dear  friend  immediately  after  their  departure ;  tha 
pens  they  have  used  still  lying  wet  on  the  table,  the  books  they  had 
been  residing-a  glove,  or  handkerchief  forgotten,  tt?^  •«'«Jl^y '^o 
such  trifles  sometimes  affect  us,  and  give  us  a  deceitful  feding  of 

"^  Ud^'IiTle  had  opened  the  door  into  ^^^W-J^^^g^ 
i  melina  had  gopa  in  with  the  n*t,  when  luckdy,  after  Mtti  Selina  naa 
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diprened  ber  astonishment  at  Lord  Fitzheruy*t  sleeping  in  th*  little 
tonch  bed.  and  had  inquired  of  Lady  Saville  whether  it  was  not  very 
droU— a  book  of  French  caricatures  attracted  and  fizfed  the  attention 
of  the  whole  party,  and  Emmeline  was  thus  left  at  liberty  to  look  at 
ever}'  thixig  in  the  room,  and  indulge  in  her  own  reflections. 

There  was  the  table  at  which  he  wrote,  the  chair  on  which  he  sat, 
and  she  placed  herself  in  it.  On  the  table,  among  a  confusion  of  par- 
liamentary papers,  pamphlets,  bills,  &c.  was  a  volume  of  Petrarch, 
lying  open,  as  if  lately  read,  and  by  it  the  cover  of  a  letter  recently 
torn  open.  It  was  directed  to  Fitzhenry,  and  in  a  woman's  hand.  On 
the  seal,  were  the  words — *'  Tout  ou  rUn^** — words  that  said  volumes 
to  poor  Emeline's  heart.  She  tried  to  make  out  the  poslrmatk,  but  it 
was  80  blotted  over  that  she  could  only  decypher  the  date,  which 
convinped  her  it  had  been  that  very  day  received  !  With  a  sort  of 
shudder  she  threw  it  down  again,  and,  getting  up  from  her  seat,  her 
eye  was  attracted  by  two  drawings  that  hong  over  the  chimney-piece 
— ^they  were  evidently  views  in  Italy  and  Greece.  In  both  these, 
were  the  same  two  figures:  below  one  of  the  drawings,  theoe  lines 
from  Lord  Byron  were  written. — 

'*  Sweet  Florence!  those  were  pleasant  times     . 
When  worlds  were  staked  for  ladies*  eyes. 
Had  bards  as  many  realms  as  rhymes. 
Thy  charms  might  raise  new  Anthoniee. 

"  Though  fate  forbids  such  things  to  be. 
Yet,  by  thine  eyes  and  ringlets  curled, 
I  cannot  lose  a  world  for  thee. 
But  would  not  lose  thee  for  a  world.** 

Beneath  the  other  drawing,  was  a  Greek  inscription.  They  were 
alight  sketches,  and  the  figures  were  small ;  one  of  them  had  an  air 
of  Filzhenry  uoi  to  be  mistaken  by  her  who  knew  his  every  look  and 
gesture.  The  other  was  a  fenude  figure.  Eiuiueline's  eyes  were 
riveted  on  the  drawings ;  she  could  not  doubt  who,  and  what  they 
represented ;  some  days  of  peculiar  enjoyment,  some  tender  moments 
were  thus  recalled,  and  poor  Emmeline's  spirit  groaned  within  her. 

On  the  mantle-piece,  lay  Fitzhenry 's  pencil-case,  pocket-book,  and 
several  of  those  sort  of  trifles  that  seem  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  pejvon  to  whom  they  belong.  Emmeline  had  a  gratification  in 
taking  them  in  her  hand,  and  examining  them  minutely:  at  last,  she 
Ibund  a  small  turquoise  brooch,  which  she  bad  oflen  observed  in  his 
neck-handkerchief;  it  had  apparently  been  originally  meant  for  a 
vin>man*s  ornament.  Emmeline  had  on  one  almost  eiactly  similar. 
The  temptation  to  exchange  them  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted — with 
trembling  fingers  she  undid  her  own  pin;  but  again  carefully  examined 
Filzhenry 's,  for  fear  of  his  detecting  the  exchange.  At  the  back  of 
his,  in  small  letters,  she  saw  '*Firenze,"  but  they  were  almost 
worn  away  ;  her  courage,  however,  nearly  failed  her.  although  she 
thought  she  might  contrive  to  scratch  something  on  her  own  brooch 
to  resemble  the  inscription,  but  just  at  that  minute.  Lady  Saville,  who 
had  finished  her  book  of  caricatures,  and  looked  at  every  thing  in  the 
room,  coming  up,  proposed  their  proceeding  to  the  rest  of  the  house — 
Emmeline  almost  started  with  the  embarrassment  of  guilt:  she  had  no 
time  for  farther  doubt,  she  hastily  threw  down  on  the  marble  slab  her 
own  brooch  and  carried  off  ber  hnsband*s. 

Almost  terrified  at  what  she  had  done,  when  they  met  in  the 
drawing-room  before  dinner,  she  looked  anxiously  at  Fitzhenry*s 
handkerchief,  but,  when  he  turned  towards  the  light,  she  had  the 
^tisfactioh  to  see  her  own  pin  placed  as  usual,  and,  ooq^uently, 
that  he  had  not  discovered  her  robbery. 

To  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  think  the  feelings  of  Emmeline 
on  such  a  trifle  exaggerated,  we  have  only  to  say,  that  proving  them- 
aelves  never  to  have  been  in  lote,  we  can  no  more  attempt  to  speak 
to  their  feelings,  than  to  describe  coloun  to  a  person  bom  blind. 

Delighted  and  elated  with  her  prize,  poor  Emmeline*s  spirits  rose 
above  their  now  usual  state,  and  when,  after  dinner,  Lady  Saville 
declared  she  wanted  exercise  to  get  rid  of  a  head-ache,  and  proposed 
dancing.  Emmeline  readily  forwarded  her  wish. and  oflerod  her 
aervice  as  musician.  Every  one  willingly  acquiesced,  and  they  soon 
made  up  a  quadrille.  Filzhenry  and  Mr.  Pelham  were  the  only  two 
who  did  not  join  in  the  dance,  but  continued  standing  over  tbe  fire, 
aeemingly  engaged  in  very  earnest  conversation.  When  the  quadrille 
was  ended,  Emtaeline  played  a  waltz ;  this  was  leas  to  be  resisted/ 
and  the  whole  party  immediately  swung  round  the  room. 

**  I  can  play  a  waltz,*'  said  Mrs.  Danvers,  the  pune-making  young 
]ady*s  mother,  who  liad  just  then  entered  the  room — **  I  can't  bear  to 
»ee  you.  Lady  Filzhenry,  labouring  at  the  piano-forte,  do  let  me  play, 

who  can  do  nothing  else ;  and  do  you  go  and  join  the  dancers." And 

■he  insisted  on  Emmeline  resigning  her  post. 

All  were  engaged :  there  was  no  one  left  to  waltz  with.  Emme- 
line was  young ;  by  nature  gay,  she  liked  dancing  as  all  gay  young 
people  da  The  music,  the  sight  of  others  dancing,  all  had  revived 
her  former  love  for  the  amusement,  and,  not  liking  to  deprive  any  one 
else  of  her  partner,  she  set  ofiT  alone  afler  the  rest.  Unsupported,  ond 
lately  out  of  practice,  she  soon  grew  giddy,  the  room  turned  round, 
ahe  knew  not  where  she  went,  ond,  lo  save  herself  from  falling,  she 
caught  hold  of  something  she  bod  run  against,  putting  her  other  hand 
over  her  eyes  till  the  dizziness  had  gone  off.  When  it  had  subsided, 
^11  keeping  ber  hold,  she  looked  up  to  see  where  she  waa. 

It  waa  h«r  liusband's  arm  sh^  had  hold  of; 


She  ooold  scarcely  check  a  scream  of  alann  which  hunt  ixom  lier 
on  seeing  what  she  had  dune:  she  hastily  withdrew  her  band,  ber 
flushed  cheek  turning  deadly  pale.  Fitzheniy  vras  looking  at  her 
attentively,  but  with  apparent  surprise,  and,  indeed,  even  apparent 
displeasure. 

The  whole  occurrence  which  did  not  occupy  above  a  minute,  had 
been  mistaken  by  the  dancers.  They  thought  she  waa  proposing  to 
him  to  waltz  with  her,  and  Mr.  Moor  hastily  said,  *•  That  is  right, 
Lady  Fitzhenry ;  mkke  that  lazy  fellow  dance.  Not  one  waltzes  m 
well  or  was  so  fond  of  it;  and  it  is  too  ridiculous  his  giviog  himself 
already  the  airs  of  an  old  married  man!" 

**  Lord  and  Lady  Fitzhenry  dance  together !  Oh !  that  will  be  Plann- 
ing,** exclaimed  Miss  Selina,  clapping  her  hands  in  foolish  eostacy. 

. "  Come,  come  along,  Fitzhenry,"  rejoined  Mr.  Moor6 :  "  don't  be 
bashful ;  ask  Lady  Fitzheniy  in  proper  form  to  do  you  the  &voar  of 
dancing  with  you.'* 

"Certainly,"  said  Ernest,  rather  embarrassed:  " certainly— with 

pleasure,  if  Lady  Fitzheniy  wishes ^I  mean,  if  she  will  walttwidi 

me,  and  can  get  no  better  partner." 

"  Oh !  I  never  meant  that — I  was  only  giddy >**  said  EmmeUne, 

hardly  knowing  what  she  said  or  did.  The  other  waltzen  on^ped. 
"  Now,  Lady  Fitzhenry,  we  will  follow  you,*'  said  the  peraecuting 
Mr.  Moore.  Any  further  ezphumtion  or  oligection  was  impoadble : 
waltz  together  they  must— and  Fitzhenry  pot  his  arm  around  her. 

All  those  who  talk  of  the  waltz  as  of  a  dance  poaseasiqg  no  other  at> 
traction,  no  more  interest  than  that  of  any  other,  and  owing  the  ill 
name  it  bears  merely  to  a  cry  raised  against  it  by  preiodice  in  a  coon- 
try  where  as  yet  it  is  but  newly  introduced,  have  never  waltzed  with 
him  or  her  they  love ;  for  then  their  own  feelings  would  answer,  and 
silence  them. 

Emmeline  felt  her  husbands*s  arm  round  her  waist ;  her  hand  was 
clasped  in  his,  and  his  breath  played  on  her  forehead.  Her  feehqp 
almost  overcame  her!  Her  heart  beat  so  violently  that  she  codM 
hardly  breathe,  and  again  her  head  turned  round. 

Fitzhenry,  as  Mr.  Moore  had  said,  was  an  excellent  waltxer — he 
had  waltzed  much  at  Vienna,  where  his  intim^  with  Lady  Fkrence 
had  commenced  by  her  teaching  him  this  very  dance.  Widiout  any 
seeming  eflbrt,  he  bore  along  Emmeline's  slight  form — ^for  already  she 
could  hardly  support  herself.  She  foncied  he  pressed  iier  more  closely 
to  him — it  could,  alas!  be  only  foncy  ;  but  quite  oveieome,  and  com- 
plaining of  faintness,  she  begged  him,  in  a  scarcely  andiMe  voice,  to 
stop.  He  immediately  withdrew  his  arm,  took  her  to  a  diair,  and 
seeing  her  neariy  fainting,  fetched  her  a  glass  of  water. 

Every  thing  conspired  to  overpower  poor  Emmeline :  it  vras  widi 
difficult  she  restrained  her  tean,  and  as  soon  as  she  could  tniat  her- 
self to  walk,  she  left  the  room.  But  no  Fitzhenry  followed  to  ask  an 
explanation  of  her  conduct ;  and  in  darkness,  and  alone,  she  no  loiter 
endeavoured  to  stifle  her  feelings.  Fitzhenry  was  evidently  annoyed : 
there  had  been  an  ezpreasion  of  displeasure,  of  formal,  and  almost 
ironical  civility  on  his  countenance,  when  forced  to  oflfer  himself  ss 
her  partner,  tluit  she  had  never  seen  before,  and  which  penetrated  her 
heart.  And  then,  though  mere  common  compassion  bod  mode  faiB 
assist  her  when  unwell,  yet  it  was  almost  beyond  hie  usual  ooMimbs 
to  allow  her  to  leave  the  room  alone,  careless  of. what  had  aflfected 
her,  or  whether  she  had  recovered  or  not. 

It  was  impossible  to  endeavour  to  explain  herself  before  otfaeais, 
and  Fitzhenry  now  carefully  avoided  their  ever  being  tefe^ktefSL 
"Thus  ends,**  thought  Emmeline,  **  the  vain  dream — the  last  hope  of 
ever  winning  him !  Indifierence  is  growing  into  dislike;  and  soon  we 
shall  be  more  than  total  strangen  to  each  other.*' 

As  she  unered  these  wotds,  a  gentle  knock  at  the  door  made  her 
heart  beat  It  could  only  be  him— 4U]d  in  an  inatant  passing  to  tbe 
most  delightful  anticipations,  with  a  trembling  voice,  she  gave  leave 
to  enter  The  door  opened :  but  even  through  the  darkneas  of  the 
room,  she  soon  saw  her  mistake,  for  it  was  merely  Lacfy  Saville  who 
came  to  inquire  after  her. 

**  My  dear  Lady  Fitzhenry,"  said  she,  •'  I  fear  you  are  not  well,  so 
I  ventured  to  come  and  doctor  yon  a  little." 

"  Oh !  it  is  nothing,"  replied  Emmeline,  with  difBcalfy  reMraining 
firesh  tean  of  disappohitment :  **  1  have  not  waltzed  lately,  and  it  mads 
roe  very  giddy,  that  is  all.*' 

**  And  perhaps  you  should  not  have  waltxed  now,*'  added  Lady  Sa> 
ville;  **  for  really  you  have  not  been  looking  well  lately;  we  have  all 
remarked  it.  You  overfag  yourself  .with  your  constant  endeavoura  to 
amuse  our  good  country  neighbours,  and  with  thoae  long  ridea  which 
you  will  take,  for  I  am  sura  you  are  not  strong." 

Emmeline,  wishing  to  avoid  all  convetsation  on  the  snlgeet  of  her 
looks  and  health,  conscious  that  both  hod  suffered  from  her  loas  of 
happiness,  hastily  got  op.  declaring  she  was  quite  recovered  ;  and, 
after  bathing  her  eyes  and  temples  with  some  cold  water,  ahe  propo- 
sed returning  to  the  drawing-room. 

"  But  are  3rou  quite  sure  you  are  well  enough  f*  aaid  Lady  SaviUe— 
"  had  you  not  better  lie  dowTi  a  litde.  for  you  still  look  pale  r* 
Emmeline  insisted  on  going. 

**  Well,  I  understand  your  not  liking  to  make  a  fuas  and  excite  in- 
quiries ,  for  one's  friends  will  teaze  oue  so  with  remedies :  eo  if  you 
are  really  able,  come  along,  lean  on  me;"  and  ahe  drew  Emmeline^ 
arm  within  hers. 

When  they  entered  the  room,  Fitzheniy  went  up  to  them:  hoped 
Emmeline  was  quite  recovered,  and  brought  a  chair  for  her;  lyat  all 
waa  done  in  cold  civility,  and  no  more  paHod.    'Mx.  Pelham   came 
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Wiediately  tnd  nt  by  hstr  evidently  and*  pnrpoiely  entering  into 
oonveiMitioa  to  nve  her  fiom  being  an  object  of  attention  to  tbe  rest 
The  dancing  went  on ;  bot  Enuneline's  spirits  were  gone,  and  she 
took  no  part  in  what  pasted  around  her  that  evening. 

**  What  capital  fun  we  have  had  !'*  said  Selina,  as  they  all  left  the 
drawing-room  for  the  night.  '^  I  am  sare  I  ooald  danoe  all  day  long : 
could  not  you.  Lady  Fitzhenry  f  Don't  jrou  like  dancing  of  all  things f 
I  am  sure  you  must,  you  dance  so  well." 

Emmeline  absently  answered — ^  I  have  liked  it,  but  it  is  a  taste 
that  soon  goes  off," 

'*Soon,  indeed!"  said  Mrs.  Danven,  who  had  been  playing  the 
wallses  and  quadrilles  to  them  for  the  last  hour, "  if  it  is  already  gone 
with  you :  why  you  talk  as  if  you  were  an  old  woman.  Lady  Fits- 
henry.  I  don't  think  it  is  many  months  since  I  saw  you  apparently 
eqioying  the  amusement  as  .much  as  any  one— indeed,  not  many 
minutes." 

£n»meline  vexed  at  her  feigetfnlneai^  did  not  answer.  She  saw 
her  hmb^d's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her ;  and,  anxious  to  put  an  end 
to  so  disa^beable  an  evening,  wishing  them  all  good  night,  she  hasten- 
ed into  her  own  room. 

When  there,  she  Ibund  that  the  brooch — the  preckNis  brooch,  was 
missing.  She  dared  not  tell  her  maid  of  her  loss,  lor  fear  that  any 
inquiry  after  it  would  lead  to  a  discovery  of  her  theft;  but,  as  soon  as 
she  was  gone,  and  all  quiet  in  the  house.  Emmeline  examined  every 
part  of  her  own  room,  of  the  gallery,  and  of  the  drawing-room ;  but 
all  in  vain.  Tired  and  annoyed,  she  was  at  last  obliged  to  give  up 
the  searoh,  trusting  that  daylight  would  betray  its  hid^  place* 

The  next  morning,  before  her  maid  came  to  her,  Emmeline  renew* 
ed  her  searoh,  but  with  as  little  success  as  on  the  night  before.  It 
delayed  her  dressing;  and  when  she  entered  the  hraakfiist>room,  all 
were  assembled— Mr.  Moore  coming  in  at  the  opposite  dour  at  the 
same  minute. 

"  Who  owns  a  turquoise  pin?"  said  he»  in  a  loud,  sententjoos  voice, 
as  he  approached  the  breakftst  table,  **  with  some  mystaroos,  and*  I 
conclude,  Veiy  sentimental  letters  at  the  back." 

Fitriienry,  who  was  reading  the  newspaper,  instantly  laid  it  down. 
He  felt  for  his  brooch,  and  foigetting  that  he  had  not  put  on  any  that 
morning,  exclaimed  at  the  same  moment  with  Emmeline— ^ I  do!" 
Both  looked  at  each  other,  and  ccdoured. 

"Well,  I  never  knew  such  a  pattern  pair," -said  Moore;  -they 
have  so  conscientiously  every  thing  in  common,  that  they  have  but 
one  brooch  between  them,  and  I  suppose  wear  it  alternately.  Pin  of 
my  pin — brooch  of  my  brooch,"  added  he,  laughing :  "  without  the  help 
of  Solomon,  I  really  don't  know  how  to  decide  the  matter  between 
you,  for  it  is  quite  a  law  oase  in  his  line,  and  much  b^rond  me." 

**  Pray  give  it  me,"  said  Emmeline,  in  a  low  voioe,  inexpressibly 
annoyed. 

"  The  brooch  is  mine,"  said  Fitxhenry,  holding  out  his  hand  for  it, 
and  apparently  not  much  less  discomposed. 

«*  Hold,  if  you  please,"  said  Moore ;  *"  I  have  not  slXidied  the  law,  up 
three  pair  of  stairs  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  poured  over  musty  books  for 
nothing.  I  must  have  proofii  and  wimesses  before  I  aiyudge  the  dis- 
puted priie.  Let  us  call  mto  court  the  letters  at  the  back,  Aey  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  sulgect— Let  me  see,"  continued  he.  putting^ 
on  his  nose  the  spectecles  of  one  of  the  company,  and  aflecting  an  im- 
portant, legal  tone,  "/Tis  very  eaiily  distinguished,  but  what  the 
deuce  is  it  that  comes  between  that  and  s  e,  which  are  plainly  the 
letten  at  the  end.  F  i  looks  a  litde  as  if  it  really  did  betong  to  one 
Lord  Fitzhenry,  I  most  own ;  rif  he  is  so  unsentimental  as  to  wear  his 
own  name  next  his  heart  0  bot  even  under  that  extraordinary  suppo- 
•ition,  I  can't  turn  z  e  into  r  y  by  any  trick  of  law  or  logic— «o  I  am 
still  at  a  loss;  for  do  what  I  will,  I  cannot,  with  these  letters,  spell 
/dele,  or  JSdeUta,  or  any  of  those  pretty  woids." 

Emmeline  said  no  more;  she  tried  to  busy  herself  with  the  break- 
fast things,  but  poured  out  every  thing  wrong,  and  made  all  sorts  of 
strange  mistakes.    Fitzhenry  got  up;'  and  went  to  Mr.  Moore. 

"  Come,  Moore,  no  more  of  this  nonsense ;  give  me  the  brooch,  and 
Lady  Fitzhenry  and  I  can  afterwards  settle  to  which  of  us  it  behmgik" 

"As  lord  of  the  manor,  I  suppose  you  claim  all  stray  goods,"  re- 
jomed  Moore ;  **  otherwise  I  must  say  yours  k  a  most  despotic  mea- 
sure, and  a  little  like  the  lion  in  the  foblew" 

At  this.  Miss  Danvers,  who  had  been  some  time  tittering,  burst  mto 
an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter. 

** How  droll  Mr.  Moore  is !"  she  exclaimed:  "  prey.  Lord  Fitzhenry, 
let  me  look  at  this  brooch ;  there  is  such  a  fuss  about  it  that  it  must 
be  something  very  extraordinary,  and  I  am  sure  I  could  make  out  the 
letters,"  said  she,  looking  significantly  at  Moore,  **  for  I  know  all  sorts 
of  mottos,  and  sentiments,  and  those  kind  of  things,  for  brooches,  and 
bracelets,  and  purses,  and  seals,"— «nd  she  heki  out  her  hand  for  the 
brooch. 

"  It  is  not  worth  looking  at,"  said  Fitzhenry,  coldly,  as  he  put  it  mto 
his  pocket. 

"  I  think  the  lion  is  a  little  gruS;"  whii|:fn4  ^®  yoong  lady  to  her 
neighbour  at  the  breakftst-teble,  and  again  kitghed  violendy  at  what 
she  imagined  to  be  wit 

-  Well,"  she  continued,  « I  give  notice,  that  when  I  many,  I  mean 
to  have  my  own  way,  and  be  my  own  mistress,  and  not  be  so  sub- 
miaiive  as  Lady  Fitzhenry.  I  shall  have  as  many  brooches  as  I  please, 
given  me  by  whom  I  please ;  for  I  suspect,"  added  she,  significantly, 
Aere  is  some  story  about  this  brooch— eome  mystery  we  none  ef  us 
know;  bt|t  I  «ii|  deternuned  |  wil)  find  it  out;  it  is  jot  the  sort  of 


dunk  I  like— and  see  how  Lady  Fitzheniy 

near  the  mark,  I  suspect"  v 

-  Don't  rattle  on  so  foolishly,  Selina,"  said  her  mother,  trying 
check  her  talkative  daughter.  . 

**  That  is  what  mamma  always  says,"  retorted  Miai  Danvexs,  pek 
tishly,  and  looking  round  for  support  in  her  denial  of  the  charge 
folly.  "  Mamsoa  never  lets  me  speak,  which  is  veiy  hard,  for  I  am 
sura  I  am  sajring  no  harm,"  added  she,  addressing  Mr.  Moore,  whom 
she  seemed  to  have  dubbed  her  champion. 

"  I  never  presume  to  contradict  mammas,"  answered  he ;  **  oftier- 
wise  I  should  say  that  such  a  mouth  could  never  utter  any  thing 
which  it  would  not  be  agreeable  to  hear." 

The  young  lady  giggled,  and,  encouraged  by  the  compliment, 
went  on— 

**  Prey,  Mr.  Moore,  aertbwsly,  as  you  are  a  lawyer,  will  you  toll  me^ 
have  husbands  a  right  by  law  to  read  all  their  wives*  letters,  as  well 
as  to  seiae  upon  their,  naughty  brooches?  liady  Fitzhenry,  does  Lmd 
Fitzheniy  read  all  your  letters?" 

"  I  should  thfaik  he  would  be  sorry  to  take  the  trouble,"  said  Em- 
meline, forced  to  reply  to  so  direct  a  question,  although  from  the 
quickness  with  which  one  silly  idea  chased  another  in  Selina's  mind, 
she  seldom  required  an  answer. 

**  Why  ?  have  you  a  great  many  correspondents  ?  I  do  so  like  cat" 
respondents,  dod't  yob  ?  and  to  get  letters  all  crossed,  and  written  under 
the  seal,  and  every  where ;  is  it  not  delightful  ?  I  have  so  many 
friends  I  doat  upon,  that  there  is  not  a  day  I  don't  write  two  or  three 
long  letters,  and  tell  them  every  thing  I  feel  and  think ;  and  then  it 
passes  away  the  morning  so  well ;  don't  it  Mr.  Moore  f" 

**  Why,  I  really  cannot  boast  of  as  many  confidential  friends,  or  as 
much  capaoiiy  of  heart  as  yon  seem  to  be  Messed  with,"  said  he  ; 
**  and,  moreover,  I  have  nothing  to  confide ;  so  tfaati  fear  a  very  small 
note  would  contain  all  my  feelingi  and  thoughts." 

"  Dear,  how  shocking  *  and  how  odd !  1  have  so  many  charming 
firiends,  to  whom  I  have  so  much  to  say,  tluu  I  could  write  to  them 
forever ;  and  then,  when  we  have  nothing  particular  to  tell,  we  sup- 
pose ourselves  people  in  a  novel,  and  so  cany  on  a  story,  you  know, 
under  feigned  names :  mine  is  Celestina." 

**  It  must  be  veiy  interesting :  and  may  I  ask,"  oontiimcd  Moore, 
"  who  is  the  hero  worthy  of  such  a  heipine  f" 

-  Oh,  that  I  won't  teU,"  said  Miss  Danvers,  slyly/-^  that  is  a  secret  j 
but,  if  you  choose  to  guess,  I  will  tell  you  when  yon  are  wroog.  8(^ 
far  I  will  go  ,^  but  I  vron't  alkm  of  any  questions  about  tall  and  tho^ 
and  iat  and  thin,  and  that  sort  of  thing." 

Here  all  laughed ;  and  Selina,  quite  satisfied  that  it  was  at  her  wit 
glanced  round  the  table  with  an  eye  of  triumph,  till,  encountering 
Fitzbenry's  grave,  preoccupied  countenance,  which,  plainly  showed 
that  he  had  not  joined  in  the  applause,  she  said ;  "  Ah,  Ix»rd  Fita- 
henry  is  still  thinking  of  his  brooch,  and  of  that  blush  of  Lady  Fits- 
henry's  which  seems  to  stick  in  his  throat" 

*'  I  am  sure  you  are  rery  good  to  take  so  much  interest  in  what 
concems  us,"  replied  Fitzhenry,  dryly. 

*«  Oh,  no,  it  is  not  good  at  all ;  for  it  is  my  greatest  amusement  to 
find  out  every  body's  little  secrets,  and  I  am  determined  I  wOl  ^et  at 
the  bottom  of  this  scmehow."  After  a  pause,  she  addressed  Emme- 
line. **  By  the  bye,  now  I  recollect,  you  were  very  busy  poking  about 
all  Lord  Fitzbenry's  things  in  his  room,  yesterday  morning  j  but  what 
that  may  have  to  do  with  all  this,  I  can't  just  now  make  out" 
'  Fitzhenry  looked  up  astonished,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  Emrae- 
liite's  crimson  cheek ;  but,  though  he  looked  at  her  attentively  for  a 
few  minutes,  he  said  nothing ;  and,  by  this  time,  the  frowns  from  Mrs* 
Danvers  had  beconte  so  repeated,  and  so  decided,  that  they  at  last 
succeeded  in  checking  the  exuberant  loquacity  of  the  lively  Selina. 

An  awkward  silence  ensued ;  every  one  seemed  disconcerted,  and 
Fitzhenry  for  the  first  time,  to  Emmeline's  observatkm,  appeared  to- 
tally out  of  humour.  He  soon  got  up  from  the  breakfost-table,  and 
left  the  room. 

It  was  a  thoroughly  wet  day ;  even  the  gentlemen  could- not  go  oat 
to  pass  the  morning.  Lady  Seville  propoaed  practising  som« 
songs,  in  which  one  of  them  took  a  part  Poor  Emmeline,  who  could 
not  rally  her  spirits  at  all,  felt  little  inclined  to  sing — but  she  complied, 
till  at  length,  fioigued  and  harassed,  she  gave  up  her  place  at  the 
piano-forte  to  Selina,  and  went  to  her  own  room.  There,  on  the  tables 
she  fi>und  a  note  addressed  to  her,  in  Fitzbenry's  hand  writing.  She 
trembled  as  she  opened  it— *it  contained  her  own  brooch,  aiyl  these 
wordsi— 

• 

"  I  return  you,  what  I  suppose  to  be  youn ;  how  it  came  into  my 
possession,  I  know  not  I  have  kept  to  my  promise— I  do  all  in  my 
power.to  jnomote  your  happiness  then  do  the  same  by  me,  and  re- 
spect flings  which  I  have  honestly  confessed  to  you. 

"  FrrzBiNAT." 


Emmeline  read  this  over  and  over,  scarcely  knowing  what  the 
latter  words  coukl  refer  to ;  so  perfectly  innocent  did  she  feel  of  any 
infringement  of  their  agreement,  and  so  satisfied  that  she  had  never, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  him  or  others,  hinted  at  her  cruel  situation 
However,  at  last,  calling  to  mind  the  way  in  which  Selina,  had  that 
morning,  so  provokingly  entertained  the  company  with  her  silly  re- 
marks, she  felt  convinced,  in  spite  of  Fitzbenry's  well  known  contempt 
for  the  person  who  made  them,  that  they  had  raised  suspicions  in  bia 
lohad  of  her  having  taken  advanta||e  cif  his  absence  to  inrade  ni| 
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•piitmant;  u^Alpry  into  his  wcreta;  periiapa,  had  even  led  him  to 
fcM^tae  Ikat  abe  had  tftolaii  Ins  ftvoarfto  hrooch  wiA  tie  IbeliA  hiteii- 
tion  of  wantonly  lonDenting  him. 

Wawded  MBderaeai,  and  eflended  pride,  aiftenately  wrung  her 
heart  To  clear  heraelf  was  impoanble,  wittioac  tonfeblug  fedingB, 
^Aicii  ake  MoM  fiot  bring  henelf  to  aTvw  to  one  who  evidently  de- 
•paead  «id  aUierred  her.  In  lettd  detpair  at  the  trradly  raifiiTotvahle 
Kght  in  wMdh  untoward  etminetanoee  idwaya  plaeed  her  before  him, 
Wham  It  WM  the  fist,  riraoBt  the  only  wish  of  her  heart  to  fWHntiate 
and  please,  poor  Emmeline  weft  ia  bitteracsi  of  soid. 

Some  «ip]anatien  on  her  part,  however,  was  absokitoly  necessary, 
l«t  h  w  long  before  she  could  resolve  on  whflft  to  say.  At  length, 
antanng  into  no  particulars,  she  wioie  merely  diese  wavAit 


**  Yon  do  me  great  injustice,  and  totally  mistake  me : 
«ver,  m  impesRble— indeed,  wonkl  probably  be  only  aniaiteresting 
iriwome  to  yoa,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  attMspt  any. 


Sowlo  ^ve  this  to  Fitzhenry  tumotioed  was  the  neit  difficulty, 
^•9thoBtthe  riskaf  a  lale  a  me  interview,  which,  in  the  present  nervous 
«ad  fnilatod  stai^of  her  foelings,  she  had  no  courage  to  seek.  8h^ 
heard  him  in  his  room,  which  joined  to  heia,  and  theae  he 
afl  the  BMraing  alone. 

With  her  noto  ooneealed  m  her  hand,  and  with  tatt4ale.ey«s, 
Mdine  joined  the  party  at  the  usual  hoar  of  hinoheon,  in  caae  her 
absence  mii^ht  create  eorprise.  Mr.  Pelham's  aitsnaioB  waa  aeon  a;t- 
traMSQ  towards  nor. 

"  1  fear  yon  hav«  not  recovered  year  wataing  «f  iaat  night,"  aaid 
ha  kindly,  as  if  to  account  for  her  disofdered  appearance,  which  no 
eae  eonki  help  ohwrving:  "  you  have  still  a  head-ache  I  an  8Brs,and 
I  an  not  surmised  at  it  When  you  gtee  hdU,  you  shouU  put  oat 
your  stove ;  I  wonder  how  any  of  rtie  daacoia  could  stond  tha  heat 
af  tito  loom  last  nigbi ;  a  walk  would  do  y«u  good ;  I  thiak  it  is  dear- 
ii^  up;  will  yea  let  me  acceaspany  you ?*' 

Bnraeline  foeKng,  in  spite  of  her  endeavours,  that  taaia  atiU  foroad 
Aemsalvcs  into  her  eyes,  and  aware  that  she  was  not  quite  in  a  tit  stoto 
to  make  the  agitable  to  her  company,  readily  agned.  The  ficsh  air 
lavmd  and  composed  her,  and,  by  degrees,  her  usual  spirits  returned. 
Pelham^fint  talked  on  indiftwnt  subfectt.  At  lei^  aoBM  im- 
pravament  in  die  place  which  he  was  observing,  biengfat  in  Fitiben- 
ly^  nspne,  when,  after  a  moment's  pause,  he  said,  **  I  aae  my  fncnd 
FMmniy  has  no  patience  with  that  poor  silly  girl,  Miw  Danvasi.  1 
have  often  lectured  him  on  the  aabject  of  his  want  of  toleratien  §m 
folly,  and  of  the  way  that  ha  «  apt  to  tofca  things  tfant  shmAl  snkf  be 
baghad  m,  au  gpami  mrimx.  It  is  the  foult  af  ell  grave,  snhstontial 
dhafaetonlikehis;andhedk>wstrAaestogotoodeaparithhiBL  Ta 
ha  aara,  Ae  peer  Solina  is  a  fod,  eoawie  on  m  vakpem;  bnt  it  is  nst 
naeessaiy  to  attend  to  her,  and  I  should  be  alnKMt  tempted,  wifofagaad  to 
her,  to  give  you  the  same  advice  as  to  Fitabenfy,  not  nay  wmy  to  no- 
liea  Ihe  nemensa  that  flows  fiom  her.  There  are  some  people  who 
cen  make  themselves  important  in  aociety  only  by  tsaang  olhen^  and 
if  diey  once  find  out  this  power,  they  never  let  it  rest  nnampkoyed. 
I  am  rety  impudent  1  think,"  added  Pelham,  '*  in  prasuaiag  to  give 
yau  advice :  but.  m  the  friend  of  Fiiahenry,  I  foel  that  I  have  a. sort  of 
Xablishnd  right  to  lecture  «vcn  you." 

Emmeline  looked  op  and  smiled,  to  show  in  whai  good  part  aha 
took  what  was  so  kindly  meant 

«  Tau  are  very  young,  my  dear  Lady  Fitabenry,"  continned  he; 
"  very  new  to  the  world,  and  your  ownchsracter  is  nataially  so  open, 
so  nataralr— that  you  are  perhaps  los  artless,  gome  part  we  almost 
rfl  must,  to  a  degree,  act,  in  this  world.  WeareallsometiaMs<Uigad 
to  put  a  vaak  on  our  foalures  and  fedhigs.  You  know  I  am  a  il^rfa- 
aiato  by  pwfeasJMn,"  said  Pelham,  endeavouring  to  give  a  light  tnm 
to  his  Advios,  seeing  haw  much,  at  the  moment  his  thim,  Aimnei  audi- 
ta needed  Ae  atosk  ha  talked  oC  *  Fitahewy  haa  haan  much  tised 
to  the  world — to  women  of  the  world,"  continued  he,  with  a  ifuick, 
ambaiiMssd  uManner.  **  Perhaps  yw  are  to  much  without  ort,  for  him 
to  beh^re  you  artless,  paradoxical  as  this  may  sound.  In  shoit,  asyou 
aia  destined  to  live  in  a  wicked,  unfeeling  world,  I  couU.  I  believe, 
wWi  you  to  be  a  Uttle  OMse  wicked  and  unfeeling  yourself." 

At  this  mement,  Fitshenry,  with  his  gwi  and  dogs,  appeared  at  a 
iJMla  dirtsnea,  and  when  he  ssw  them,  came  towards  thein.  It  was 
forlonata.  for  it  would  hnve  been  di/ficult  for  Pelham  and  Emmeline 
to  have  eatriealed'  themselves  from  the  convemtion  in  which  they 
were  engaged ;  for  vague  as  it  might  have  appeared  to  any  third  per- 
aen,  those  concerned  both  feared  that  they  had  gone  too  far ;  the  one 
in  what  he  had  said ;  theelher,in  what  she  had  listened  ta 

As  Fitdhenry  appaoaehodt  Emmeline  resolved  she  would  endeavnvr 
to  axait  that  degi«e  of  self-control  which  PeHiam  recemmended,  and 
a  feeling  of  oflended  pride,  and  of  iigustice  towards  her  on  Fitriieniy^ 
part,  enahled  her  to  succeed.  She  drew  her  bonnet  over  her  face, 
and  though  her  heart  beat,  and,  at  first,  her  voice  trembled,  she  forced 
herself  to  spesdi  on  indiflferent  autgecls,  as  if  nofoing  had  passed,  or 
rafoer,  as  if  what  had  passed,  had  net  had  power  to  wound  her;  and 
takmg  an  opportunity  when  Pelham  was  a  yard  or  two  behind,  she 
held  out  her  note  to  Fitiheniy.  For  a  mimito,  be  seemed  reluctant 
to  tdce  it;  hut  die  neit,  received  it  from  her  hand,  and  putting  it  has. 
tily  within  his  vraistcaat,  immediately  begqn  talking  with  Palham 
iba^  the  view  he  was  then  lookmg  at 

mwn  Hwy  met  at  dimier-time,  Fhihamy's  maimer  to  hsr  wai  ai 


uioal ;  but  the  party  wai  so  large,  Ihat  they  could  have  little  inter, 
eouna.  In  thaevwringitoavoidanypoeiibiUtyofthe  wahringacena 
of  the  pwiceding  night  Bnmeline  tmmedistely  UxM  tmt  her  woit, 
about  which  aha  pretended  to  be  paiticulialy  interertad,  and  left  Oe 
rest  of  the  party  to  provide  lor  their  own  amuaeinent 

She  nd  FUdwnry  aiill  appeared  to  be  the  oAsjects  of  Mr.  Btbore'a 
pariicidaT  cbservaHion ;  and  for  that  purpose,  seating  himseU*  by  Em- 
meline  ^  I  hope,  Lady  Fitidienry."  said  he,  **  you  have  forgiven  me 
for  not  proving  myself  a  bettor  advocate  for  you  ttm  morning;  bnt 
leally  Fitdienfy's  frowm  were  so  very  efejuenf  and  conwacwy,  that  I 
eouU  say  no  more  on  the  subject" 

**  And  you  need  not  say  more,  now,**  answered  Fitdwivy,  lather 
impatiently,  wirtieut  iridng  his  eyes  from  the  Review  he  was  reading ; 
'  that  foolish  aflsir  is  settled ;  we  have  bodi  our  ovro,  and  hadi  ua 


n 


OTigiossed  ny  hia  hoofc. 
and  I  -have  bad 


«*  Ahn!"  thought  EnmeliRe, "  how  much  he  is  nisiaken  f* 

Moore  looked  at  them  alternately  with  an  air  of  incredufity.i— 

«  Well,  you  are  strange,  mystarious  people,*'  said  he ;  *■  hot  if  ycm  am 

oonteat,  I  am  anre  so  am  I ;"  and  laying  his  hand  on  the  first  book  he 

saw,  mid  which  paaved  to  be  Childe  HaroM,  he  read  aome  lines  of  it 

aloud. 

*  Are  yen  a  great  admirer  of  Lord  Byron,  Lady  Fitzheiayf*  said  he. 
«  Of  eoarse,"  replied  Emmeline,  forcing  a  smile. 

« Of  caoma  of  his  poetry,"  ceminned  Moere ;  *'faiitl  hopemroffaJB 
santimsBto :  his  dascriptians  ef  scenery  are  beautiful,  and  soractimea 
tiwso  of  fosling  snd  affoetian;  hut  when  he  comes  to  paint  Ins  own 
dark,  vanooMpiiting  annd,  he  is  hatefol ;  and  it  always  pmrtokes  me, 
that  he  shoiiM  fosl  the  beauties  of  nature  so  deeply,  and  not  ha  tha 
haMerforthat  foaling.    H«f«you  ever  been  in  Italy,  Lady  FitAenry  r 

"  No^  never,"  said  Emmeline,  shortly,  not  much  lilung  to  get  on 
such  tsnder  ground. 

*  I  aheuid  have  asron  yen  had.*  I  have  heard  yua  talk  arif  you 
know  all  Itely  by  heart;  and  yon  have  in  your  composition,  diat 
seat  it  J  af  asind  and  tem^r,  which  the  sun,  the  air,  the  beauteous 
scenes  af  Italy,  the^srit  Mue  of  its  seas  give.  I  should  have  been 
ten  times  more  detesteble  than  1  am,  had  I  not  passed  so  moeh  of  my 
life  ta  the  pare,  asit  atmmphrrw  of  Italy.  I  dent  know,  by.the>byiw 
ttat  ny  friend  FitAsnry  there,  proves  my  doctrine  true;  I  dont 
thiiik  he  has  benefited  much  by  snch  eduoatioB— vide  the  pin  aflair. 
But  I  suppose  it  is  only  the  efliMt  af  change  of  dimate,  and  that  ft» 
oold,  dark  fogs  af  this  eoiuitry,  have  wigun  eoninetod  hia  henit,  and 
made  itadfish  and  Engliih." 

Fitahemy  said  nathh^  and  apperendy 
Mr.  Msoro  coniimiBd.  «  Many  a  battle 
ahsnt  Lard  ^ssn— I  wander  what  side  yea  wonM  tdre.  I  never 
can  feel  fiir  his  imaginary  woes.  What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  vritk 
the  fottowf  whatdoea  he  want?  He  has  had  every  thiiq^  Ibis  world 
can  give.  All  the  fools  and  fine  ladies  running  aAer  him,  and  paying 
him  court  a  raaai  Tun  d$  Fautn ;  and  yet  he  went  grumbling  and 
whining  about  despising,  and  turning  up  his  nose  at  us  all,  who  are 
ten  times  better  than  himself.  He  chese,  too,  to  hato  and  iM-treat  his 
wife,  aAer  he  had  insisted,  ahnost  agairat  her  own  will,  or  at  lesst 
against  her  judgment  to  naairy  her,  and  she  an  heiress,  into  Ae  bs^ 
gain.  This  was  to  be  a  new  distress ;  and  on  this  he  begun,  de  fiu 
ftrlfe,  to  gramble  and  vrlune,  and  moreovei  to  Uackgnard.  Now, 
Fitihenry.  how  do  you  defend  aU  this  r 

**  I  don't  pretend  to  defend  him  in  any  thing,"  eaid  Flt:dieiny,  veiy 
Impatiendy ;  *  I  enly  say,  that  penons  of  totally  different  feelings  snd 
chareotem,  cannot  jndge  ef  each  other.  What  would  be  keen  sui^ 
faring  to  one,  might  he  nana  to  another.  I  mi^t  answer  you  in  the 
vnerds  of  Madame  da  Oteid  *LugeHsmediocres  ne  cestad  de  teUmntr 
ffm  U  takm  mil  dm  hmmm  d^reM  de»  Imtrg  f  and  as  for  Lord  By- 
ron's privuto  histaiy,  neither  yen  nor  I  have  any  bnaineH  vith  U»  or 
know  any  thing  about  it** 

*The  deuce  vre  den'tP  aaid  Moorer— ^many  thanks,  parpttm^ 
fAcss,  for  your  pretty  compKaaent  to  me,  ou  wjet  de  la  medincnie;  but 
we  will  let  ikat  pamt  I  am  well  used  to  such  fVom  you,"  said  he, 
lae^iing;  *but  I  caraifll  give  «p  so  quietly  Lord  Byron,  who  cer> 
tai^  has  had  the  bad  tsato  (to  say  no  worse)  to  take  pains  io  tell  ui 
aU  what  a  villem  he  is,  ao  that  few  of  us  can  be  ^gnorsnt  of  hia  pn* 
vato  history." 

Fitshenry  said  nothing ;  and  resuming  his  book,  tuned  sway,  as  if 
the  fight  hart  his  eyes. 

"  Lady  Fitzhenry,  don't  you  agree  with  me  about  Lord  Byron,* 
continued  the  indefatigable  Meore. 

"  I  believe  not"  mid  Braraeline,  widi  a  tremulou  voice ;  "I  Aouti 
net— 4  think  no  one  can,  or  should  presume  to  judge  of  die  feelii^ 
hardly  of  flie  situation  and  conduct  of  another." 

An  invohmtary  sigh  finished  the  sentence ;  fbrtooately  )t  escaped 
her  neighbour's  ear,  as  he  was  hastily  taming  over  the  leaTea  of  the 
book,  reading  a  line  here  and  there. 

'*'  II  font  pmartrmd  etnpnitr  said  Moere ;  ^  and,  to  give  tiie  devil 
his  due,  Lnid  Byron  is,  in  truth,  a  roost  delightful  poet  We  aU  find 
that  he  describes  eur  owfi  thoughts  and  fbelings,  which  we  have  not 
had  the  wit  to  put  mto  i^kyme  ourselves.  Here  is  a  jttotty  apecimot 
of  sing-aoiig  sentiment  for  instance  .* 

<• « Florence,  vvhom  I  will  love  as  well 
As  ever  yet  was  said  or  sung, 
(Sinee  Orpheus  sang  his  spouse  fiom  heOj 
WUhn  4oa  art  fUr,  and  I  am  yotmg . 


•*^.. 
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Sweet  Florenoe !  thon  were  pleewnt 
VfhBO,  worUi  vew0ttkfd  Ibr  ladMi' 
Had  bardi  as  many  realnos  aa  rhymeB, 
Tt^  fihaoM  miglit  leise  aew  Aatheniw 

Though  fiite  forbids  such  thiagi  to  be; 
Yet,  ^r  thuie  eyee  and  rk^lsts  encM 
J  eaonot  lose  -a  world  for  thee,    ^ 
But  would  not  lose  dMO  fer  a  werid.** 

Pradent  ^ws  tbose,  makiDg  them  to  depend  ca  ^m  ewn  yoslh,  ud 
his  frir  ooe's  beauty.  Wliat  diink  you  of  that  noial  eemiaaent,  iady 
Pilzbemy  T 

Emmeline  dared  not  speak :  sbe  iearad  a  douUe  aHaDing  niglit  be 
^VBB  ID  whatever  she  said ,-  but  the  criaeoa  ea  ker  cheeks  betnyed 
bow  weU  she  knew  dM  Ubm.  FHibenry,  for  an  inalan^  kobed  «p^ 
bis  foce  was  scarcely  less  eufiiised  than  ben>  and  bestily  nuBg  fi«n 
his  seat,  he  left  the  room. 

**  Akm r  thought  EmmcJiiwy  ''again  be  will  aceaae  me  of -braTing 
bim ;  of  purpesely  woondiog  hie  foldings  !*'  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
tadty  she  coidd  anaeal  fion  Mr.  Moon  how  much  he  bad  diaeom- 
posed  her. 

.The  aext  di^,  wbea  she  went  tfarongb  the  gallery,  tbedoor  of  Fits- 
henry's  room  chanced  to  be  open,  and  as  her  eyes  eagerly  wandered 
iatp  ii,  ahe  obaerved  that  the  two  drawings  bad  dHipfiesmd  from  over 
Jbe  cfainney.  What  this  meaiM.  ahe  eooM  but  loo  well  gaesa :  Ae 
plainly  saw  thai  he  euspeeled  h«r<if  meoaly  eodeawmnag  to  pry  into 
bis  feelings,  and  to  tmce  eaeh  tfaoai^t  iBHaseal  Co  herself,  with  a  view 
^pejchaps  be  eeocluded)  to  gain  at  least  the  power  ef  tonswntiog  him, 
when  b^leas  of  obtaining  any  olber.  ''Ob,  Fitebeniyr  Iboaght 
A»*  '*  wiU  the  time  ever  ceme,  when  yon  will  know  om  better,  and 
}eam  to  do  me  justiee  V 

iVliament  met  early  Ibis  year,  and  lioid  Fitdieaiy  signified  Ms 
intention  of  being  in  tqyva  «t  its  openiag.  The  paity  at  Ariingford, 
tbeeefose*  before  long,  dispeiaed  difierent  ways;  and,  with  a  heavy 
heart;  Fjisineline  went  to  eetde  herself  in  Onevenor  simet  Yoang 
as  ciie  was,  and  disposed  for  gaiety  as  ebe  bad  been  but  a  lew  montfaa 
fut,  abe  oQold,  in  ber  eifcamsftaneea,  only  look  to  the  woikl  and  to 
the  joutioe  of  fashiooable  bfo  in  London  with  disoaty.  She  would 
be  thrown  into  a  totally  new  society,  where  she  had  not  a  friend, 
•caniely  an  aoquoiatanoe.  Had  Fiisbenry  been  to  her  what  be  ought, 
bow  pnuidly  woald  ahe,  at  her  lover's  ekie,  have  shown  heieelf  to  an 
adfuiring  wodd,  as  ibe  being  be  bad  chosen.  But  dus  was  not  the 
aituatioo  of  Emmeline,  and  ebe  shrank  widi  a  feeliag  «C  apprehenskm 
ifom  the  toiault  in  whieh  she  woabl  be  left  deaeited  and  eolifuy. 

She  foresaw,  too^  that  a  Ii>ndoa  life  would  neeessarily  throw  her 
and  her  husband  more  apart;  for,  little  as  she  saw  of  bim  in  the  coun- 
try, yet  etiU  in  the  eoorae  of  the  day  she  was  certain  ef  being  in  his 
jQciety  and  of  heariog  his  voice,  although  seldom  now  addressed  in 
conversation  to  herself  In  town,  it  would  be  easier  for  him  to  avoid 
her,  and  she  nmeh  feared  he  would  take  advantage  of  the  opportaili- 
tiesoflered. 

And  gmmeline  was  right  in  her  coi^tnrM.  Under  pretenee  of 
business,  and  attendance  at  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was  so  eon- 
itandy  from  home,  that  diey  rarely  met  Their  hours,  too,  were  dii^ 
forent ;  breakfoot  was  no  Iqoger  a  certain  moment  for  meeting ;  for,-  as 
it  would  now  have  obligad  them  to  a  daily  tele-a-tefe,  it  was  brought  to 
them  in  their  eeperate  apartments.  During  the  morning,  therefore,  it 
was  only  by  accident  that  they  were  ever  together.  Fit^enry  rarely 
dined  at  home,  except  when  there  was  company;  and,  of  oourse,  liv- 
ing so  omeh  apart,  Emmeline  did  not  even  know  what  his  evening 
angagements  were;  and  often  they  met  by  chanee,  for  the  first  time, 
during  forty«eight  boors,  in  some  distant  place  of  amusement.  If  then 
he  chanced  to  give  her  a  look  of  kind  recognition,  poor  Emmeline 
went  home  with  her  spirits  raised,  resolving  to  improve  the  advantage 
lb<  fancied  she  had  gained ;  bat  again  forty-eight  hours  passed  in  the 
MVie  manner,  and,  perhaps,  if  then  again  they  accidentally  met,  he 
would  seareely  notice  her. 

Thus  deserted,  she  saw  she  must  submit  tQ  endeavour  to  moke  to 
herself  an  independent  exiktonce;  but  it  was  a  vain  attempt,  when 
•very  thought,  every  feeling  was  vrith  him.  Lady  Seville  had  oflfered 
bexself  as  Emmeline's  dutpenm^  on  her  first  entry  into  the  worid  of 
liODdon  society,  and  she  could  not  have  had  a  better  cpmpenion ;  for 
Lady  Seville  had  just  feeling  enough  to  enable  her  to  perform  all  her 
aoeial  duties  without  a  shadow  of  blame,  and  even  in  her  own  set  to 
•btain  the.oharecter  of  being 'remarkably  good-natured ; — ^but  she  had 
none  of  those  refined  sentiments,  whieh  could  lead  her  to  read  and 
datact.the  emotions  of  Emmeline*s  heart.  Pre-occupation  of  mind, 
Tanation  of  spirits  and  complexion,  on  a  look  or  word ;  all  such  symp- 
tMBS  of  a  stricken  heart,  she  attributed  to  mere  physical  causes; 
aometimes  rallying  Emmeline  on  her  espours,  but  generally  too  much 
•mused  and  occupied  herself  to  doubt  her  companion  being  equally 
so.  Had  that  companion's  beert  been  gay  and  free  as  it  was  but  a 
few  months  back,  what  attractions  the  world,  into  which  she  was 
law,  for  the  first  time,  introduced,  might  have  had  for  her ! 

Emmeline's  bean^  had  much  improved  since  her  marriage,  and 
even  by  her  less  of  happiness ;  for,  in  the  place  o(  the  mere  expres- 
•ien  of  youdiful  joy  end  good-humcor,  was  a  look  of  tentimenU  almost 
ef  languor,  over  her  whole  countenance  and  person,  that  added  inex- 
leessibly  to  its  charm,  and  gave  additional  efieet  to  her  own  pecti- 
Uarly  bright  ndle,  when  it  was  SDnetimee  fear  a  moment  recalled. 


As  FitzhenryVi  wif^,  she  fint  attracted  atkentioo;  and,  with  pleaahig 
mam»m,  rank,  richee,  yoofh,  and  beauty,  at  onSe  to  recomme&d  htt, 
dhe  was  eocn  sought  for,  admired,  and  cmirted;  and  had  she  betti 
williag  to  take  advantage  cf  the  nnivenal  ciy  In  her  fhvour,  £min»- 
line  might,  with  litUe  or  no  trouble  on  her  part,  have  been  raised  to 
that  e&vied  distinction,  obtained  no  one  knows  bow,  or  why,  of  being 
the/xsMon.  For  the  world  is  so  raprieious  and  wayward  in  its  pra- 
ferenoes,  that  it  often  greets  beings  like  Lady  Fitthenry  (from  dtcufli- 
•tanoes  regardlees  of  its  favour)  with  those  winning,  gredons  smilefe, 
which  it  perversely  withholds  from  others  most  indefiuigable  in  their 
afibrti  to  obtain  them.  Witness  the  anxious  and  fotiguing  labours  ef 
80  many  candidates  for  its  patronage,  their  eternal  struggles  to  giasp 
at  what  oonstandy  escapes  them,  if  for  a  moment  they  pause  to  take 
breatii,  or  relax  the  little  bold  they  have  seciired. 

When  individuals  are  blamed  for  eitiier  too  much  or  too  little  leva 
of  the  world,  the  differed  welcome  it  bestows  seems  Uttle  considered. 
How  little  does  die  sitoatixm  of  a  courted,  fashionable  girl,  surrounded 
by  partners  and  admirers,  and  thus  at  liberty  to  give  herself  every 
impertinent  air,  which  a  vain  mind,  and  a  selfish,  unfeeling  heart  dic- 
tate, resemble  that  of  the  unobserved,  disregarded  being,  who,  night 
after  night,  follows  some  eldetfy,  undistinguished  chaperon  through  the 
regnlar  round  of  London  amusements,  and,  seated  by  her  hour  after 
hour  in  dull  neglect,  seems  at  last  to  become  a  part  of  the  bench  she 
reeta  on,  till  reduced,  perhaps,  to  be  even  envious  of  its  insensibili^; 
yet  the  same  enlivening  music  plays  to  both ;  the  same  bright  lights 
are  cast  on  both,  and  die  same  guttering,  buzzing  crowd  surrounds 
tiiem;  but  question  them  after  their  night's  dissipation,  as  to  the  enteiw 
tainnient  at  which  diey  were  both  present,  and  how  difierent  wiU  be 
iheir  accounts  of  the  same  scen&---of  what  is  called  the  gay  world  i 
of  all  wwlds  the  most  melancholy  to  those  who  are  not  gay. 

And  Emmeiline,  in  spite  of  her  general  popularity,  was  among  that 
number :  how  &r  she  might  equally  have  resisted  its  snares,  and 
despised  its  pleasures,  had  there  been  torresponding  joy  within,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  say ;  but,  as  it  was  the  fint  transient  amusement 
produced  by  novelty,  very  soon  went  off)  leaving  her  mind  weary  and 
depressed,  and,  at  any  time,  in  the  gayest  scene,  the  sight  of  Fitzhenry 
at  a  distance,  in  the  crowd  of  a  ball  room,  or  at  the  opera,  llad  power 
instantly  to  dispel  every  feeling  of  enjoyment ;  and  then,  totally  regard- 
lem  of  what  passed  around  her,  or  of  the  flattering  compliments  ad- 
dressed to  her,  her  eyes  vrere  riveted  to  the  spot  where  be  was,  busied 
in  the  eager  examination  of  those  near  him,  in  search  of  that  form« 
those  foatnres  which  had  captivated  him;  and  often  when  she  had 
observed  him  engrossed  in  conversation  with  any  woman,  or  even 
when  merely  paying  the  common  attentions  of  civiUty,  breathless  with 
agitation,  she  has  inquired  who  the  favourite  being  was,  as  if  in  strange 
eagerness  "most  to  seek  what  she  would  most  avoid  ;*'  but  still  Lady 
Florence  never  appeared ;  her  dreaded  name  was  never  mentioned. 

Although  now,  to  all  appearance,  totally  deserted  by  her  husband, 
still  he  kept  strictly  to  his  engogement  with  her.  Every  poesible  in* 
dulgence  and  pleasure  which  money  could  give,  were  hers ;  and  in 
such  outward  attentions  he  even  seemed  occupied  about  her.  The 
horse  she  rode  to  Ariingford,  although  formerly  bis  iavourite  hunter, 
was  now  considered  as  entirely  hers,  and  without  her  even  expressing 
a  wish  on  the  subject,  had  been  brought  to  town  for  her  exclusive 
use;  he 'had  himself  secured  a  hot  at  the  opera  for  her,  after  having 
ascertained  in  what  part  of  the  bouse  she  would  prefer  it ;  and,  on  their 
first  arrival  in  town,  he  had  again  repeated  his  desire,  that  she  should 
ask  any  and  every  one  she  liked  to  the  house.  .  In  short,  she  was  again 
and  again  enjoined  to  consult  only  her  own  happiness  and  ei\joyment  in 
every  thing:  kind  words  in  the  mouth  of  any  other  husband ;  but  pro- 
ducing the  painful  conviction  of  her  loneliness,  tiiey  brought  but  teait 
into  Emmeiino's  eyes,  when  hastily  pronounced  by  Fitzhenry,  with 
his  hand  on  tho  lock  of  the  door,  in  order  that  he  might  leave  her  the 
instant  they  were  uttered,  and  so  escape  the  possibility  of  thanks  or 
comment. 

Wishing,  however,  to  show  that  she  was  sensible  of  his  intended 
kindness,  in  the  liberty  he  gave,  and  with  a  last  faint  hope,  that  by 
making  his  home  agreeable,  she  might  entice  him  to  be  more  wi& 
her,  Emmeline  determined  to  endeavor  to  collect  society  at  her  house. 
She  took  a  favourable  moment  to  inform  Fitzhenry  of  her  intention, 
and  of  the  nights  for  which  she  had  made  the  invitations.  He  seemed 
much  to  approve  of  the  plan,  but  said  nothing  as  to  his  own  attei^ 
dance. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  first  party,  Emmeline  as  was  generally 
now  the  case,  dined  alone.  During  her  solitary  repast,  she  made  firm 
resolutions  that  she  would  act  upon  the  advice  Pelham  had  given  her 
at  Ariingford — put  that  mask  on  her  feelings  which  he  recommended, 
and  adopt  those  manners  of  the  world  that  he  said  Fitzhenry  ad- 
mired. Emmeline  had  a  sort  of  natural  tad  on  all  such  subjects;  and 
had  she  been  in  the  habit^of  doing  the  honours  of  her  own  house, 
during  her  whole  life,  she  could  not  have  acquitted  herself  better* 
All  were  delighted  with  her,  and  with  the  evenhog's  amusement.  It 
was  not  till  towards  the  dose  of  it,  that  Fitriienry  appeared.  Long  had 
poor  £mmeline*8  eyes  anxiously  wandered  towards  the  door,  watdung 
for  his  entrance;  aifid  when  at  last  he  came,  it  was  not  without  dil- 
ficulty  that  she  continued  to  perform  ber  gay  part  widi  spirit ;  but  a 
momentary  break  in  what  she  was  saying — a  rapid  beating  of  bet 
heart,  and  the  deepened  colour  of  her  cheek,  alone  betrayed  her 
agitation  at  his  presence. 

He  come  up  to  her ;  remarked  how  well  the  rtxmis  were  lightad  { 
complimented  her  on  the  disposal  of  the  futnitnre— ^  her  ananga* 
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mi^n*  of  the  flowers,  and,  in  retam;  the  poor  hypocrke  ployed  her 
put  wefl.  She  careleMly  asked  hi*  opinion  as  to  the  placfaig  of  the 
lamps  and  the  piano-ibrte.  Even  attempted  «t  rallying  him  on  hit 
abaence ;  and  to  al^  appearance  no  two  people  could  be  on  an  easier 
Qboting. 

The  obmpany  were  by  this  time  beginning  to  clear  away.  As 
*they  dispersed,  Emmeline  eagerly  looked  around  for  Fitzhenry.  She 
thought  he  had  noticed  her  more  than  usual,  and  she  determined  to 
VbUow  up  this  little  fimciod  success,  by  assuming  a  careless  gaiety, 
>vhich  she  certainly  did  not  feel,  but  which  slio  sometimes  believed  she 
>rould  do  well  to  adopt.  When,  therefore,  she  had  performed  her 
last  act  of  civility  to  her  last  guest,  she  hurried  back  to  the  spot  where 
ahe  had  left  him.  But  he  too  had  disappeared.  Alone  she  paced  the 
now  silent,  empty  rooms,  lost  in  thought,  and  totally  forgetful  of  the 
^toness  of  the  hour,  until  at  length,  the  entrance  of  Reynolds  rogsing 
tier  from  hdr  trance,  she  hastily  retired  into  her  own  room — but  not 
^  sleep.  Various  thoughts  agitated  her  mind :  sometimes  even  hope, 
<«lbeit  of  late  not  a  usual  visitor,)  forced  itself  in :  Fitzhenry  had  oer- 
)iain)y  Bmiled  on  her :  he  had  appeared  pleased ;  had  even  seemed  to 
Stake  interest  in  her  attempt,  and  she  determined  to  persevere. 

"Emmeline  counted  the  days  to  her  next  party,  as  a  school-^1  does 
Idiose  to  her  first  ball ;  for,  <»  its  success  she  again  built  flattering  ex- 
pectations for  the  future-<-«xpectations  which  perhaps  to  herself  were 
hardly  to  be  defined.  *'  But  at  all  events,  I  shall  certainly  see  him," 
she  thought,  as  with  the  most  excusable  care  and  anxiety  she  endea- 
vored to  improve  to  the  best  advantage,  those  penonal  attractions 
which  nature  had  bestowed  upon  her.  But  in  vain  she  decked  her 
luir  vnfh  the  freshest  flowers — in  vain  she  listened  for,  and  anxiously 
^watched  the  result  of  each  loud  knock  at  the  door.  Every  one  she 
Siad  asked  flew  to  her  invitation,  (such  is  the  power  of  novelty  in 
Ifiodon.)  all  but  him  for  whom  the  whole  had  been  prepared. 

Disheartened  and  dispirited,  poor  Eraeline  almost  resolved  cm  seek- 
ing some  pretext  for  putting  ofiT  altogether  her  third  enterlainmenk^ 
Imta  good  humoured  word  of  recognition  from  her- husband,  as  they 
met  in  the  lobby  of  the  opera-house,  the  Tuesday  before,  again  made 
her  jrield  to  the  natural  buoyancy  of  her  disposition ;  and  Fitzhenry 
having  asked  Pelham  and  the  Savilles  to  dine  with  him  on  the  day 
appeinled  for  her  party,  his  preseiicc  seemed  thus  secured.  All  now, 
dierefore,  appeared  propitious  to  Emmeline.  Fitzhenry  himself  was, 
ion  that  day,  evidently  taore  disposed  for  cheerfulness  than  he  had  been 
*oi  late ;  and  the  smallness  of  their  party  at  dinner,  obliging  them  to 
more  inieronurse  than  they  had  had  for  long,  Emmeline  gave  way  to 
tke  exhiliration  of  spirits  belonging  to  youth  and  hope,  and,  her  cheeks 
%gain  bright  with  the  flesh  of  eqjoyment,  she  bore  her  part  in  the  con- 
versation with  unusual  liveliness.  Emmeline  was  aware  of  this  her- 
self, and  could  not,  moreover,  help  indulging  in  the  flattering  idea, 
that  eveii  Fitzhenry  had  (at  least  for  that  once)  thought  her  agreeable. 
With  a  step  made  still  more  light  than  usual  by  the  innocent  exulta- 
tion of  the  moment,  she  gaily  bounded  up  to  the  drawing-room  with 
Lady  ^vill^,  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  expected 
Tompany  Knowing  how  much  Fitzhenry  liked  music,  she  had  col- 
lected idl  the  best  Italian  singers-— and,  with  her  companion,  Emme- 
line was  still  occupied  in  arranging  the  lights  and  instruments,  when 
Pelham  and  Sir  George  Seville  joined  them,  but  not  Fitzhenry.  Coflee 
came;  still  he  did  not  appear.  Half  fearful  of  what  she  might  learn, 
but  not  able  to  bear  the  suspense  any  longer,  she  at  length,  with  an 
anxious  looVi,  inquired  whether  he  was  gone  out 

**  Oh,  no !"  replied  Pelham ;  '*  he  is  only  answering  a  letter  which 
lie  has  just  received ;  he  will  be  here  diiectly." 

A  flash  of  her  own  bright  smile  instantly  re-illumined  her  features, 
wid^aflerwards,  in  the  middle  of  one  of  Camporese's  beautiful  songs, 
It  glanced  again  over  her  countenance,  for  she  saw  Fitzhenry  enter 
the  room,  and,  for  an  instant,  caught  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her.  But 
the  song  over,  and  after  the  general  stir  and  bustle  that  usually  fol- 
lows, she  looked  for  him  in  vain.  The  crowd  was  now  every  minute 
fltickening,  and  with  difliculty  Emmeline  forced  herself  to  address  to 
each  those  common-place  remarks  which  always  equally  weary  those 
who  make  them,  and  those  to  whom  they  are  made.  She  restlessly 
went  from  room  to  room  on  some  excuse  to  herself  as  well  as  otheH, 
but  her  search  was  in  vain — he  was  gone ! 

At  once  the  bright  scene  totally  changed !  although  the  music  was 
beautiful,  and  the  buzz  of  gaiety  and  happiness  went  round.  Poor 
Cmmeliiie,  alone  in  the  scene  of  eiyoyment  which  she  had  herself 
created,  was  wretched. 

Gladly  she  at  length  saw  her  visitors  depart,  and  the  rooms  gradual- 
ly became  empty;  for  her  spirits,  which  had  been  so  unusually  excited, 
were  totally  exhausted,  and  her  only  object  now  was,  the  conclusion 
of  that  evening  to  which  she  had  looked  with  such  bright  expectation. 
liady  Seville  and  Pelham  remained  the  last. 

**  Well,  my  dear  Lady  Fitzhenry,*'  said  the  former,  **  I  staid  to  the 
end  purposely  to  congratulate  you  on  the  full  success  of  your  #otree< ; 
nothing  could  have  gone  ofl*  better  than  they  have  done;  every  one 
declares  that  nobody  understands  the  matter  so  well  as  Lady  Fitz- 
henry. I  wonder  where  you  learnt  the  art,*'  said  she,  as  she  looked 
with  a  complimentary  smile,  into  Emmeline's  flice.  On  that  face, 
tean  were  slowly,  and  almost  unconsciously  stealing  down. 

"Good  Heavens!  Lody  Fitzhenry!"  exclaimed  Lady  Saville, 
"  what  is  the  matter  f' 

**  Nothing,"  said  Emmeline,  provoked  at  her  weakness :  **  but  how- 
«var  well  I  may  do  the  hoooon  of  my  house,  it  is  a  fiitigue  to  which 
I  am  now,  and  perfectly  uneqnaL    I  have  had  ^  bad  haad-ache  all 


'ny,  ond  I  fini  trauVe  of  bein?  ncreeahl^  «>  morh  pron^rr  tlmn  the 
reward,  that  however  delightful  my  parties  may  be,  I  shall  atteD|t 
them  no  more.'* 

Poor  Emmeline  spoke  in  the  impatient  tone  of  vexation  and  dia> 
appointment — a  tone  so  unusually  heard  fiom  hor  lips,  that  Lady  Sa- 
viUe  looked  at  her  astonished. 

'*  How  very  foolish !"  she  exclaimed,  "  when  nothing  of  the  aort,  I 
am  sure,  could  succeed  better,  and  when  you  ought  to  be  ao  pleaaed 
and  flattered  by  the  general  pleasure  you  have  produced.  In  your 
phce,  I  should  be  quite  delighted;  and  then  to  give  it  all  up,  merely 
because  you  happen  at  this  minute  to  feel  a  little  tired  and  exhausted, 
particularly  when  you  seemed  to  enjoy  it  all  so  much  yourself^  aa  I 
am  sure  you  did  only  an  hour  ago.  What  is  it  that  has  gone  wiuog 
to  make  you  change  your  mind  so  suddenly  f* 

Emmeline  only  shook  her  head  in  reply ;  but  encountering  Pelham's 
grave  look,  it  recalled  to  her  mind  his  counsels,  and  brushing  away 
her  tean  with  her  hand,  and  forcing  a  smile,  she  said  as  gaily  as  she 
could — 

**  Well,  we  need  not  discuss  the  matter  at  present  I  will  think 
about  it ;  but  really,  now,  I  must  drive  you  away,  and  go  to  bed ;  for 
I  am  quite  knocked  up;  and  you  see  fotigue  has  already  made  a  fool 
of  me,  as  I  dare  say,  if  the  troth  was  told,  I  cried  like  a  child  to 
think  I  had  eaten  my  cake,  and  that  these  delightful  parties  weie 
over." 

Lady  Seville,  taking  her  hint,  was  preparing  to  depait  wiien  Fitz- 
henry, who,  on  returning  home,  had  still  seen  some  camagea  in  the 
street,  and  therefore  thought  he  could  venture  up  stain,  entered  the 
room.    Lady  Seville  immediately  went  up  to  him. 

''Oh,  LoM  Fitzhenry!  do  second  me;  for  I  am  trying  to  persuade 
your  capricious,  perverse  wifo,  to  give  some  more  parties,  for  ahe  says 
they  don*t  repay  her  for  the  trouble — that  they  exhaust  her,  and  thai 
she  will  have  no  more.  Now  have  they  not  been  particularly  agree- 
able? and  does  she  not  play  the  part  of  lady  of  revels  to  periectioa  P 
Eouneline,  who,  on  her  husband's  entrance,  had  walked  to  tfie  fur- 
ther end  of  the  room,  now  began  busying  herself  with  a  basket  of  flow- 
ers, forgetting  that  she  could  not  have  longer  any  excuse  for  the  employ- 
ment. As  for  Fitzhenry,  he  too  seemed  rather  embanassed  by  Lady 
Seville's  direct  questions;  but  soon  recollecting  himself — "  I  certainly 
think  Lady  Fitzhenry  would  do  very  wrong  to  give  up  what  seemed 
to  give  herself,  as  well  as  every  one  else,  so  much  pleasure." 

Emmeline  bent  over  the  flowen  to  hide  her  face,  which  was  crim- 
soned With  pique  and  impatience,  as  she  repeated  to. herself — ^  What 
gives  me  so  much  pUasure!  and  that  is  all  I  have  gained  by  my  last 
attempt,  stiU  more  to  deceive  him  as  to  my  real  character  and  real 
feelings.  He  thinks  I  am  to  be  satisfied  with  all  this  noise  and  empty 
show  of  enjoyment ;  and  that  it  will  make  up  the  worldly  fool,  the 
insensible  child,  for  the  want  of  happiness!" 

Lady  Seville  returned  to  her  charge,  begging  Enmeline  would  at 
once  name  a  day,  and  that  she  would  again  endeavour  to  secure  Csm* 
porese  for  her. 

Forced  to  answer,  and  no  longer  able  even  to  pretend  occupatjcn 
with  the  flowefii.8he  hastily  composed  herself;  and  quietly  saying  die 
was  loo  tired  then  to  think  of  the  matter,  held  out  her  haiMl  to  Lady 
Seville,  wishing  her  good  night. 

The  altered  tone  of  Emmeline's  voice,  since  he  had  last  beard  it, 
probably  struck  Fitzhenry,  for  he  hastily  raised  his  ^es  towards  hex. 
Her  countenance,  her  manner,  all  w^s  changed  ;  the  bright  colour  in 
her  cheeks  was  gone ;  the  smile  that  had  played  round  her  BMmth  had 
vanished  :  Pelham's  eyes,  too,  were  fixed  upon  her,  and  Fitzhenry  ob- 
served it.  Again  he  glanced  at  them  both,  and  then  for  some  minutes 
seemed  totally  lost  in  thought,  till  Lady  Seville,  moving  towards  the 
door  to  go,  and  wishing  him  good  night,  he  was  roused  fion  his  reve- 
rie ;  he  oflfered  her  his  arm,  and  both  he  and  Pelham  went  down  stain 
with  her. 

For  a  few  minutes,  Emmeline  listened  for  Fitzfaenry's  return-— she 
almost  hoped  he  would  inquire  into  the  cause  of  what  he  inigfat  deem 
her  ill  humour:  in  short,  at  that  moment  she  felt  she  should  be  g^lad 
of  any  opening  from  him  that  could  possibly  bring  matten  to  a  crisis, 
however  painful  that  crisis  might  bc^ — ^for  she  felt  as  if  it  was  impas- 
sible to  go  on  enduring  her  present  existence.  But,  after  pacing  the 
room  for  some  time  in  nervous  anxiety,  which  increased  on  bearing  a 
footstep  on  the  stain,  she  was  at  length  obliged  to  give  up  even  that 
hope,  as  Reynolds  alone  entered  the  room,  and  immediately  after,  die 
heard  the  door  of  Fitzhenry's  apartment  close. 

Convinced  that  she  had  now  done  all  she  could-— that  she  bad  bat* 
tied  with  her  fate  as  much  as  possible — and  seeing  that  every  exertion 
and  endeavour  to  please  and  win  him,  only  seemed  to  cast  her  further 
from  him,  she  resolved  to  give  over  the  vain  struggle,  and  for  her  own 
sake,  at  least,  endeavour  in  reality  to  be  the  frivolous,  heartleaa  being 
he  thought  her.    And  thus,  in  a  sort  of  desperation,  flying  fittni  herself^ 
and  from  a  cheerless  home,  which  only  reminded  her  of  her  blighted 
youth  and  hopes,  she  followed  Lady  Seville  to  every  dissipation  that 
was  proposed.    The  last  and  apparently  the  gayest,  at  every  amuse- 
ment— ^bright  with  fiilse  smiles  and  false  colours — poor  Emmeline  en- 
deavoured to  conceal,  beneath  excited  spirits;,  an  aching  heart ;  but 
the  labour  was  such,  that  it  allowed  of  no  respite.    One  day  left  to 
herself,  her  own  sad  reflections  again  rushed  back,  and  with  increased 
acutenesB — all  her  disappointed,  withered  foelings,  the  aufl&ring  pre- 
sent, and  the  cheeriess  ^iture,  pressed  upon  her  soul.    To  pause  in 
the  mad  career  of  dissipation  was  therefore  impossible.     Sbe  danced, 
she  laughed,  she  talked,    AU  shynea,  «U  feeling,  ayen,  aettined  lo 
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have  vantfthed,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  with  that  feverish  dazxV.  im 
unlike  the  bright  sunshine  of  happiness,  but  so  often  mistaken  ibr  it 
by  a  thoughtless,  uninterested  observer.  How  fidsely  do  those  of  the 
world  mutually  pass  sentence  on  each  other!  Meeting,  perhaps, 
merely  in  the  gay  resorts  of  fashion,  each  individual  attributes  to  the 
other  that  worldliness  and  frivolity  which  belongs  to  the  scene,  but 
which  they  apply  to  the  character-^-ond  how  false  such  judgments 
are,  those  may  declare  who,  by  peculiar  cirrumstances,  or  duty  of 
some  sort,  are  drawn  into  such  amusements,  when,  from  natural  dis- 
position and  taste,  they  may  be  particularly  little  suited  to  ei\j<^  them. 

Emmeline's  looks,  health,  even  temper,  all  seemed  to  sufler  from 
the  life  she  now  led.  Oflen,  after  an  evening  of  apparent  gaiety,  on 
her  return  home,  she  was  so  agitated,  and  so  ill,  that  many  a  night  it 
was  only  by  laudanum  that  she-  obtained  rest.  Jenkins  repeatedly 
observed  how  "  my  lady"  was  changed — that  she  never  now  seemed 
to  know  her  own  mind — that  she  would  often  dress  for  an  evening's 
amusement,  and  then,  when  the  time  came,  dismiss  her  carriage,  and 
flinging  herself,  in  all  her  fineiy,  on  her  bed,  would  cry  bitterly;  till, 
like  a  child, she  fell  asleep  through  mere  fatigue;  and  then,  next  morn- 
ing, she  would  laugh  at  what  she  called  her  nervous  folly,  and  begin 
again  her  life  of  hurry  and  laborious  amusement 

But  poor  Emmeline,  made  for  better  things,  felt  humbled  at  herself. 
Was  this  the  life  that  a  rational,  accountable,  immortal  being  should 
lead  ?  Alas !  was  this  the  end  of  all  those  dreams  of  happiness  which 
illume  the  mind,  and  warm  the  heart  of  youth  ?  Worn  out  in  body 
and  spirits,  Emmeline  longed  for  Arlingford  and  quiet ;  and  looked 
forward,  with  something  like  pleasure,  to  Easter,  when  she  concluded 
Fitzhenry  would  propose  going  there. 

Amid  all  those  who  now  buzzed  and  fluttered  around  her,  one 
friend  always  fellowed  her  steps  with  interest — one  friend  she  always 
met  with  real  pleasure :  that  friend  was  Pelham.  Although  he  never, 
since  the  conversation  at  Arlingfbrd,  had  in  the  most  distant  manner 
alluded  to  the  estrangement  between  her  and  her  husband,  yet  she 
could  plainly  perceive,  that  he  was  well  aware  of  their  real  situation; 
and  she  could  not  help  also  observing,  that,  of  late,  Pelham  and  Fitz- 
henry were  less  cordial  together  than  formerly,  altliough  both  seemed 
still  anxious,  when  they  met,  to  carry  on  the  fkrce  of  friendshipw  But 
Pelham  came  much  less  oflen  to  their  house  than  he  used  to  do,  and 
generally  at  those  hours  when  Fitzhenry  was  most  likely  to  be  from 
home.  This  Emmeline  every  way  regretted^-she  always  had  feh  as 
if  he  was  a  link  between  them,  and  she  had  even  vaguely  imagined 
that  he  might  some  day  have  been  the  means  of  uniting  them ;  and, 
besides  the  dispiriting  conviction  that  thus,  one  by  one,  every  hope  to 
which  she  clung  gave  way,  she  could  not  help  feeling  painfully  aware 
that  it  was  Pel  ham's  partiality  to  her  which  had  estranged  her  hua* 
band  from  him. 

One  evening  at  Almacks,  Lady  Saville,  with  whom  she  had  gone, 
being  engaged  dancing,  Emmeline  had  sought  a  refuge  from  the  heat 
and  crowd  in  the  tea-room,  and  Pelham  had  followed  her.  Half^ 
■eriouB,  half^jesting,  he  was  attacking  her  upon  the  life  she  now  led, 
and  upon  the  impossibility  of  ever  seeing  her  quietly,  and  the  eternal 
hurry  of  pleasure  and  spirits  in  which  he  alwa3r8  found  her. 

**  Why,  I  only  do  like  others,"  said  Emmeline,  with  forced  gaiety. 

"  Perhaps  so,"  replied  Pelham ;  *•  but  you  are  not  like  those  others 
whom  you  imitate  and  follow.  I  am  sure  that  all  this  dissipation  can- 
not  satisfy  your  mind— cannot  .make  you  happy." 

"Perhaps  not,"  said  Emmeline,  her  forced  smile  fiiding  from  her 
lips ;  for  htq^pinet*  was  &%ord  which  always  grated  on  her  heart,  and 
sounded  harsh  in  her.  ears. 

*«But  what  can  I  do? — U  faut  hurier  avec  les  lmq>$,"  added  she, 
again  endeavouring  to  restmie  her  gaiety. 

**  This  assumed  levity  cannot  take  me  in,"  continued  Pelham ;  **  I 
am  certain  it  is  impossible  but  that  all  this  frivolity  and  fiitigue  must 
-wear  out  both  your  mind  and  body.  How  diflerent  jrou  were  at  Ar- 
lingford !  how  little  you  then  seemed  to  anticipate  pleasure  from  what 
you  now  enter  into  so  warmly!" 

These  were  all  home  truths,  which  Emmeline  could  not  answer, 
and  she  merely  stammered  out  that  she  bad  now  no  choice. 

"  Indeed !"  replied  Pelham,  warmly;  "  yon  wrong  your  friends  when 
you  say  that." 

**  My  friends  7"  repeated  Emmeline,  sadly ;  **  I  have  no  friends  to—" 
and  she  slopped  short — her  own  words  rousing  from  the  bottom  of  her 
heart  painful  feelings,  which  she  in  vain  endeavoured  to  smother  by 
dissipation,  and  which,  by  hiding  them  from  others, she  hoped  to  fbiget 
herself.  She  averted  her  head  from  Pelham,  and  fixed  her  tearful, 
eyes  on  the  ground. 

Apparently  fearful  of  going  too  fiir,  Pelham  was  also  silent— he 
looked  at  her  with  melancholy  interest;  he  coul'd  not  help. observing 
how  greatly  she  was  altered,  how  much  she  had  lost  of  the  graceful 
roundness  of  her  form,  and  how  evidently 

"  Concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bad, 
Fed  on  her  damask  cheek." 

At  that  minute,  Fitzhenry  suddenly  entered  the  room,  and  hastily 
coming  up  to  Pelham,  "  I  have  been  looking  for  you  this  half-hour,'* 
said  he ;  "  I  want  to  speak  to  you  for  a  minute." 

Fitzhenry  had  spoken  these  words  so  quick,  that  it  was  not  till  be 
ended  that  the  preoccupied  k»k  of  his  auditor  seemed  to  atrike  him ; 
bif  eyes  glanced  from  him  to  Emmeline,  and  there  remamed  fixed.— 
Hia  sudden  entnnce  had  brought  the  Uood  into  her  &ce,  but  oonld 


not  f'tspel  from  it  the  tracen  of  pinoiion.  wl>'r'li  w/^rn  v<»rv  oridmt; 
and  there  was  a  eontnst  between  flie  ezpreasion  of  her  countenance, 
the  listless  neglect  of  her  whole  person,  and  the  glittering  trapping^  in 
which  she  was  attired,  that  must  have  struck  and  interested  any  ones 
and  which  arrested  her  husband's  attention  so  forcibly,  that  Emmelina- 
faluslied  still  deeper  beneath  his  gaze. 

This'  seemed  to  arouse  him  from  the  sort  of  dream  in  which  he  ap*- 
peared  to  be  lost ;  and  suddenly  turning  to  Pelham,  **  1  stopped  at  your- 
house,  and  there  learned  jrou  were  here ;  I  had  no  idea  you  ever 
honoured  such  places  with  your  presence  when  you  could  poesibljr 
help  it." 

"  Sometimes,  when  the  spirit  moves  me,"  answered  Pelham,  care- 
lessly.   *'  But  what  is  it  yoa  have  to  say  to  roe  ?" 

"  I  have  a  message  to  you  from  the  Speaker,  with  whom  I  have  beeiv 
dining,"  said  Fitzhenry,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting  his  errand,  and  he 
drew  Pelham  aside  for  a  minute.  Emmeline  then  ventured  to  raise 
her  eyes  upon  her  husband,  and  could  not  help,  with  a  sort  of  melan- 
choly pride,  comparing  him  to  those  around  him,  and  exulting  in  hia 
superiority  of  look,  air,  and  manner.  When  his  conversation  with 
Pelham  was  over,  he  again  turned  towards  Emmeline,  and  again  hia 
eyes  were  riveted  on  her. 

**  You  have  lefl  off*  dancing,  I  think.  Lady  Fitzhenry,"  said  he,  as  if 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  say  something,  and  hanily  knew  what ;  "  I 
thought  you  had  liked  it     Pelham,  do  you  ever  dance  now  f 

**  It  is  some  time  since  I  was  guilty  of  any  thing  so  frisky,"  he  re- 
plied ;  "  I  should  be  afraid  I  might  be  thought  not  behavuig  rayselT 
with  proper  diplomatic  gravity;  but  as  for  Lady  Fitzhenry,  I  must  say^ 
that,  in  her,  it  is  pure  lazineas,  and  therefore  most  reprehensible— for 
I  have  myself  heard  many  a  humble  application  made  to  her  durinfp 
this  last  half-hour." 

"  We  take  to  ourselves  the  right  to  be  ftneiful  and  capricious,  yoir 
know,"  said  Emmeline,  trying  to  smile. 

**  Yes,  and  caprice  is  sometimes  the  only  thing  women  are  steady 
to,"  replied  Fitzhenry,  while  an  expression  of  satirical  displeasure 
seemed  to  curi  his  handsome  lip. 

Emmeline  felt  she  no  way  deserved  that  severe  remark,  and  indeed 
hardly  thought  he  ever  noticed  her  enough  even  to  observe  the  faulta 
she  might  have.  But  in  his  manner,  just  then,  he  was  altogether  to 
unlike  himself^  and  had  so  much  the  appearance  of  ofiendod  ill-humour» 
that  she  would  have  diought  something  particularly  disagreeable  had 
just  passed  between  the  two  friends, except  that  she  saw  Pelham  was^ 
as  indeed  he  was  always,  perfectly  mild  and  composed. 

At  that  moment  a  very  pretty  woman,  dressed  in  the  height  of  Pa- 
risian fiuBhion,  came  into  the  room ;  and,  after  acknowledging  Mr. 
Pelham  with  a  familiar  bow,  addressed  Fitzhenry. 

**  How  basely  you  have  deserted  me,  and  forgotten  onr  engage- 
ment !  I  have  been  looking  for  you  every  where.  The  waltz  is 
nearly  over." 

"Ten  thousand  pardons!"  said  Fitzhenry,  rather  embarraawd;  **I 
em  quitb  ashamed,  but  really  I  had  entirely  forgotten." 

"  That  does  not  mend  the  matter  much,"  answered  she,  laughing, 
and  glancing  at  Emmeline :  "  you  have,  I  think,  already  forgotten  your 
foreign  gallantry;"  and,  taking  the  arm  he  oflbred,  they  both  went  into 
the  dancing-room. 

*'  Who  is  that  7"  said  Emmeline,  eageriy,  as  she  followed  them  with 
her  eyes. 

"  It  is  Mrs.  Osterley,"  replied  Pelham ;  V  she  is  a  Vienna  aoqnasnt- 
ance  of  ours,  and  just  returned  from  abroad." 

Emmeline  again  breathed ;  but,  complaining  of  the  heat  of  the  tea- 
room, got  up,  and  went  towards  the  door.  Mr.  Pelham  smiled  on  her 
in  compassion  as  he  drew  her  arm  within  his,  and  suffered  her  to  lead 
him  which  way  she  chose,  and  they  soon  found  themselves  among  the 
crowd  of  waltzers.  Fitzhenry  was  then  dancing  with  Mrs.  Osteriey, 
and  when  they  slopped,  it  was  close  by  Emmeline — ^though  an  inter- 
vening waltzmg  pair,  also  pausing  in  their  giddy  labours,  hid  her  en- 
tirely from  their  view. 

'*  Who  was  that  you  were  talking  to  in  the  tea-room  when  I  went 
to  claim  you  so  inconsiderately  7"  said  Mrs.  Osterley  to  her  partner. 

**  Don't  you  know  f  answered  he,  rather  embarrassed  by  the  qae»> 
tion,  or,  rather,  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  put ;  **  it  was  Lady 
Fitzhenry." 

** Lady  Fitzhenry!  your  wife! — ^you  surprifee  me!  What  a  very 
pretty  woman  she  is !  I  had  heard  her  so  difiierently  described :  she 
is  an  uncommonly  interesting  looking  person,  muimentje  vou$  tnfaSM 
mon  compUmenU** 

Fitzhenry  bowed ;  and  Emmeline  could  see  that  the  mantling  blood 
had  tinged  even  his  forehead. 

"And  from  what  I  further  heard,"  continued  his  gay  companion, 
looking  archly  in  his  face,  "  I  should  have  thought  you  were  the  last 
man  to  have  been  detected  in  a  flirtation  with  your  wife ;  though  really, 
now  I  have  seen  her,  I  do  not  wonder  she  should  have  made  you  a 
litfle  voUigeT 

**  I  had  gone  in  seareh  of  Felham,"  said  Fitzhenry,  coldly,  apparently 
much  disconcerted  by  her  remark. 

"Oh!  is  that  the  way  of  it 7"  retorted  Mrs.  Osterley,  laughing; 
"  well,  I  really  cannot  pity  you :  it  is  but  feir  play,  for  yaa  richly  de- 
serve it  But  is  Pelham  really  at  last  caught  7  Well,  I  shall  be  truly 
curious  to  become  acquainted  with  the  piece  of  perfection  who  has  . 
had  power  to  overcome  his  impenetrable  Insensibility — ^pray,  do  ii^ 
troduce  me  to  your  mfe  P*  And  she  again  laughed  ntore  liearti}||r 
than  before. 
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FitdMnty  did  sot,  as  she  seemed  to  have  expected,  join  in  the  kugh ; 
and,  V^  h  tmile  of  eontempt,  she  added,  ■*  surely  you  don't  think  it 
tocttinbfrnt  upon  you  to  play  the  English  husband,  and  be  angry,  ior 
dial  would  be  taking  a  very  unnecessary  degree  of  trouble,  I  should 
tfcink.- 

Luckily,  Pelham's  attention  had,  during  this  conversation,  been  at- 
tribted  another  way,  so  that  Emmeline  had  gently  withdrawn  her  arm, 
Aftd  the  crowd  had  soon  divided  ihem.  Disgusted  with  Mrs.  OBterley*B 
levity,  and  feariul  that  Fitzhenry  might  perceive  her,  she  drew  back, 
•hhough  she  would  have  given  much  to  have  beard  his  answer.  She 
■oon  again  saw  them  in  the  giddy  round,  and  went  to  a  seat  which 
A^  observed  to  be  imoccupied. 

She  had  not  been  there  long,  before  Miss  Selina  Danven  flew  up  to 
hdr,  with  ecstacy  iti  her  looks,  and  a  perfect  parterre  of  floweri  in  her 
hftad,  and  seiang  her  hand  vehemently,  "  Well,  my  dear  Lady  Fitz- 
hdnty,  here  I  am!  'actually  at  Almacks!  and  all  owing  to  you;  t  am 
sure,  t  am  more  obliged  to  you  than  I  can  express,  'What  an  enchant- 
ing place  it  is  ]  But  only  think  how  abominably  those  odious  lady  pa- 
tronesses have  behaved !  AOcr  all,  mamma  has  no  ticket !  Did  yon 
ever  hear  any  thing  like  it  7  It  is  quite  atrocious.  I  really  thought  I 
■hould  have  died  with  anxiety  when  we  came  to  Willises  room  this 
fnoming  to  hear  our  fate ;  and  my  heart  sank  within  me  when  I  saw 
how  fuU  the  street  was  of  carriages,  for  we  got  into  a  regular  string 
just  like  a  hall— so  delightful !  We  were  there  foil  an  hour  and  a  half 
'  waiting,  but  I  am  sure  it  was  well  Worth  while,  and  I  really  believe 
I  screamed  with  joy  when  I  saw  my  ticket ;  but,  as  I  said  before, 
there  was  none  for  mamma ;  so  then  we  had  to  drive  all  over  the  town 
to  iind  a  ckaper&n  for  me  to  go  with ;  at  last  we  went  to  Lady  Cod- 
dring^on,  and  only  think!  she  had  got  one  for  herself,  and  none  for 
her  daughter !  Did  you  ever  hear  any  thing  so  shocking !  And  she 
Wtt  so  cross  and  sulky  about  it  at  first,  that  she  said  she  would  not  go  ( 
but  by  abusing  the  laidy  patronesses,  we  got  her  into  good-humour, 
iond  she  agreed  to  takaone  ;  but,  between  ourselves,  she  is  a  very  dis- 
agreeahle  ckaperon ;  for  out  of  spite,  I  suppose,  because  her  ugly  daugh- 
ter could  not  get  a  ticket,  she  won't  try  and  get  me  a  partner ;  and, 
odious  woman,  she  came  so  late,  that  the  evening  is  already  more  than 
half  over.  I  suppose  you  know  all  the  men  here.  Lady  Fitsheniy, 
don*t  you  T* 

"  Very  few  dancers,"  said  Emmeline,  not  feeling  at  i^  inclined  to 
press  Selina  on  any  of  her  acquaintance. 

**  Dear!  there  is  Mr.  Moore!'*  exclaimed  the  young  lady,  already  in 
•  flutter  of  expectation  ;  *"  and  I  do  believe  he  is  coming  this  way ; 
•ad  we  danced  constantly  together  at  Arlingibrd,  you  know.*' 

That  was  true  ;  but  dancing  and  diverting  himself  with  the  simple 
Selina,  at  Arlingfbrd,  and  selecting  her  as  his  partner  at  Almacks, 
Wttrt  two  very  diflerent  things;  and  afVer  making  her  a  distant,  chill- 
ing bow,  Mr.  Moore  sat  down  on  the  other  side  of  Emmeline.  Poot 
Mina's  countenance  fell.  Moore  went  on  talking)  sotto^coee,  to  Em- 
meline, till  Selina  could  bear  it  no  longer* 

*  Dtu,  Mr.  Moore !  how  come  you  not  to  be  dancing  1 1  thought  you 
liked  it  of  aU  things!" 

"  I  may  ask  you  the  same  question,'*  returned  he. 

'^  Oh  no,  perhaps  nobody  has  asked  me,"  answered  Selina,  pettishly. 

**  That  is  quite  impossible ;  I  will  not  suppose  any  thing  so  disgrace- 
ful to  the  taste  and  judgment  of  all  the  smart  young  gentlemen  I  see 
here,"  added  he  carelessly,  and  then  returned  to  hb  affisctedly  inte- 
resting^ conversation  with  Emmeline,  who  listened  apparently  quite  un- 
worthy of  the  honour  conferred  on  her.  Selina  saw  with  mortifica- 
tkm  that  nothing  was  to  be  hoped  from  Mr.  Moore.  But  just  then, 
a  fi»ppishly  dressed  young  man,  coming  up  and  speaking  to  Emmeline, 
Spina's  spirits  revived :  she  touched  iicr  arm,  whispering,  **  Who  is 
thatt  could  you  introduce  me  to  himt"  At  first  felmmeline  paid  no 
attention,  hut  Selina's  pinches  became  so  urgent,  that  she  at  last  was 
obliged  to  say :  **  Lord  William  Vernon,  will  you  allow  me  to  intro- 
duce my  friend.  Miss  Danvers,  to  you. 

For  a  minute,  an  expression  of  displeasure  animated  Lord  William's 
unmeaning  countenance :  he  made  Selina  a  slight  bow  with  his  head, 
as  he  took  a  hasty  survey  of  her  person ;  and  afler  saying  something 
▼ery  uninteresting  about  the  heat  of  the  room,  to  Emmeline,  and  en- 
lar^ng  on  the  merits  of  a  newly  purchased  cabriolet-horse,  to  Moore, 
he  walked  away. 

Poor  Selina  bit  her  lip  in  vexation,  and  finding  she  did  not  thrive 
At  all  in  her  present  situation,  jumped  up  to  see  what  could  be  done 
with  her  cross  d^apercny  whom  she  had  spied  in  conversation  with  a 
fantleman  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  room. 

**  How  in  the  name  of  wonder  came  Miss  Danvers  here  7"  exclaim- 
•d  Moore,  as  soon  as  she  had  iefl  them—"  what  oould  possess  the 
lady  patronesses  to  give  her  a  ticket?" 

**  I  applied  6nr  one  for  her,"  answered  Emmeline. 

"  I  think  that  was  rather  a  work  of  superen>gatk>n  on  your  part," 
oontiAued  Moore.  **  You  surely  are  not  going  to  hamper  yourself  with 
that  girl :  yott  soon  frightened  away  Vernon,  trembling  for  his  newly 
Acquired  dignity  in  the  hierarchy  of  fiishion ;  and  I  roust  give  yon  no- 
tioa,  if  you  take  to  introducing  Miss  Selina  Danvers  about,  even  you, 
•Ten  Lady  Fitzhenry,  charming  as  she  is,  will  be  voted  a  bore.  ViThat 
bosifiesB  has  that  sort  of  girl  here  7  and  how  can  she  be  so  unreason- 
Able  as  to  expect  to  be  asked  to  dance  7  it  is  perfect  nonsense— she  had 
nudi  better  stick  to  her  Hampshire  county  ball ;  there  she  may  play 
WigroMd  rcle.  Misses  are  really  sad  nuisancet  in  society,  imless  they  sic 
4met,  and  aon't  trouble  one;  so  take  my  advice.  Lady  Filshenry. 
Good-oaton  is  quite  mawnU  ton  in  London— ^it  is  a  bad  style  to  take 


up,  and  win  never  da  But  it  is  impoidhle  to  sit  stUl  and  ttiralias 
when  Collinet  is  phiying  thfkt  i^iltk  so  delightfuUy;  wiU  y<m  takft  h 
turn  or  two  with  me  f  *•        "V 

« I  veil!  resign  that  honour  to  Miss  Danvers,"  said  Emmeline, 
laughing,—*  and  luckily  she  is  just  coming  this  way ;  so  do  the  thing 
handsomely,  and  ask  the  poor  girl,  for  she  knows  nobody  here,  and  ia 
dying  to  dance." 

"  Oh,  if  you  are  really  serious,  I  am  ofiT*  ■aid  Moore,  and  h&Mily 
seizing  his  hat,  which  h^  had  hid  under  the  seat  in  prepaistioii  £>r 
his  waltz  with  Lady  Fitshemy,  he  hurried  away. 

Although  little  inclined  to  merriment,  Emmeline  could  not  help 
laughing — the  smile  on  her  countenance  caught  Pelham'ft  eye,  and  ha 
came  up  to  her  to  inquire  what  had  amused  hefc.  Emmelltie  told 
Selina's  sad  tale. 

"  j^oor  thing  V'  said  Pelham.  "  "  But  this  is  a  nei^  character  Moore 
has  taken  up,  I  think,  for  he  set  out  much  more  Wisely,  with  the  de- 
termination to  enjoy  every  amusement  that  rame  in  his  way,  profes- 
sing openly  a  love  for  dancing  and  gaiety  of  every  kind  :  but  iksbioi^ 
or  what  is  called,  in  its  slang,  Uingjint,  is  so  catching  a  disease,  that 
none  can  escape  it.  It  has  taken  the  place  of  the  small-pox;  and  I 
think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  if  we  could  be  inoculated  for  it,  so  as 
to  secure  having  it  mildly,  and  of  the  best  sort  1  don't  know  how 
yoH  manage  to  be  what  and  loXere  you  are  in  the  world  without  it ; 
but  pray  dont  follow  l^oore's  advice  on  the  subject — ^let  us  have  OM 
specimen  of  a  good-natured  London  fine  lady.  By  the  bye,  I  too 
have  some  advice  to  give  yon,  which  is,  not  to  make  up  to  that  Mit. 
Osterley :  she  viras  reckoned  at  Vlemia  b  tret  mauvait  langva,  and  was 
alvrays  making  <raoasseriesL  She  has  a  gay  and  apparently  an  arc- 
less  manoer,  which  at  first  takes  one  in.  Fitzhenry  never  liked  her, 
so  you  need  not  be  acquainted  with  her;  and  I  should  really  counsel 
you  to  avoid  her.** 

Hiere  was  litde  neceanty  h>  give  Emmeline  that  cautioli :  tvhat 
she  had  already  heard,  had  not  prepossessed  her  in  Mrs.  Orterley'a  fa- 
vour in  any  way ;  but  at  that  minute,  the  two  people  of  whom  they 
were  talking,  came  up. 

"  Mrs.  Osterley  begs  to  be  introduced  to  you.  Lady  Fitzhenry,"  said 
her  husband,  with  an  evident  painful  embarrsssment  of  manner.  Em- 
meline got  up»  and  returned  the  salutation,  though  with  a  coldness 
which  ^e  could  not  overcome,  hut  which  did  not  acem  at  all  to 
discompose  the  person  to  whon\  it  was  addressed. 

*«  As  an  old  friend  of  Lord  Fitzhenry's,"  continhed  RDs.  OsteTlcy, 
"  I  feel  I  have  a  right  to  claim  acquaintance  with  yoii,  and  I  trust 
you  will  allow  me  to  endeavour  to  improve  it*'  And  she  seated  her- 
self by  Emmeline,  who  again  Wedjn  silence ;  for  never  before  had 
she  felt  so  tdtally  at  a  loss  for  some  of  those  usual  phrases  which  m^ 
nothii^,  hut  which  fill  ud  the  awkward  pause,  auc  to  take  place  af^er 
a  first  introduction;  and  Fitzhenry  nO  way  helped  her.  He  appeared 
to  he  completely  discomposed ;  and,  under  pretence  of  seeing  an  sc- 
quaintance,  removed  to  a  distance.  Mrs.  Osterley  finding  Rmmelfne 
did  not  speak,  oontinned  »-^ 

"  It  is  so  long  since  I  have  been  in  England,  that  Tliaidly  now 
anyone:  quite  a  new  set  and  generation  nave  smrted  up;  and  my 
Englitk  acquaintances  are  merely  those  whom  I  hav«  known  abroad 
— hf  the  bye,  Mr.  Pelham,  are  the  Mostyna  in  town  I" 

**I  believe  they  have  left  it,"  said  he,  coldly. 

'^  Of  couiae  you  know  them,"  continued  Mrs.  Osterly  to  Emmeline 
— >'  Mr.  Mostyn  is  so  particular  a  friend  of^fiord  Fitzlienry's." 

**  No,  I  have  never  met  them,"  answered  Emmeline,  coromandihg 
her  voice  as  well  as  she  could,  though  she  felt  her  face  was  to  a  great 
degree  betraying  her  feelings. 

**  You  surprise  me,"  oontintied  her  toiraentor.    "  But  I  suppose  you 
and  my  friend  Lord  Fitzhenry  hava  been  ruralizing,  and  aentimentalr- 
izing  ak»e  in  the  country,  m  k  moie  AngkdMe,  since  your  marriage, 
and  I  cannot  wonder  at  aither  of  yon  preferring  that  to  the  most  agree- 
able society,"  added  she,  vdtfa  a  compluAentary  smile.    "  After  Easter. 
I  suppose  evary  body  will  hi  in  ttfwn ;  and  I  Urust  Lady  Florence  will 
'then  return  among  the  numheh  fo^  I  reAlly  feel  quite  in  a  atnngs 
country.    I  am  now  so  litde  uaed  to  the  fbrftts,  and  cold,  stiff  proprie- 
ties of  English  ways,  that,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  find  London  very  duQ 
and  stupid,  and  was  delightbd  to^iight,  when  I  saw  Lord  Fitzhenry, 
to  talk  over  delightful  i^ign  days  with  him.    Mr.  ^Pelhano,   dont 
yon  find  English  society  much  changed  for  the  wwae  7  I  think  my 
country  folks  are  pleasanter  any  where  thAn  in  their  own  land ;  for, 
here  they  directly  put  on  their  native  huckram  again,  and  are  ao  pro- 
digiously good  and  proper,  that  there  is  no  living  with  them." 

"  I  can't  agree  with  you,"  replied  Pelham.    *«  I  am  so  stapsd,  as  to 
like  them  better  at  honoe:  abroad,  they  are  too  apt  to  cast  off  some  df 
the  restraints  which  tha  opinions  of  thAir  own  coontry  oblige  them  to 
submit  to,  without  adopting  those  of  the  nations  they  visit     In  afaott, 
the  case  is  the  same  with  manners  as  with  religion , — ^they  cease  to 
be  protestsnts  tlridiont  beooraing  catholics i  and  th6y  take  advantage 
of  the  usual  laxity  of  motislB  and  prtncitiles  6f  other  countries,  without 
acquiring  that  outward  decorum  of  manner,  which  at  least  prevents 
such  coiKluct  from  offendmg  the  imooent  i  wiAnlut,  in  abort,  SMiojAing 
that  eteuaahle  hypocrifty,  which  a  French  avdior  so  justly  calls  thorn' 
mage  quB  It  vice  rend  a  Ja  certe,  an  English  woman  rarely  cqttoa  m 
be  virtnouB^  witfaoot  becoming  ooaiae ;  a  fbteigher  may  umlentAiid  le 
nmHer  better^  hnt  my  own  opimoki  iK-that  there  are  few  of  my-  o6iB^ 
tiywom*  much  the  bAttar  for  A  loag  rMdanoA  on  the  oonrinciit.*' 

**Theprcaanteoapayal#ay«eietpt«d,  M'eoaraA/'aaid  Mm.  Oa- 
teiley,  bowing  to  him.    *Mr.  Pelham  is  no  oomplimenter,  am  I  dare 
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braig  intimately  acquainted  witli  ^in^** 

Fortunately  ^  £«imeline,  a  new  W9l4  jntt  th^  ^f9gm;  8Pd  fitz- 
heniy,  to  make  ap  for  his  ^rmer  negli^eoc^  came  9gm  tQ  claim  Mq- 
Osterly  as  his  paiiner,  although  seemiiiigly  a((«i.OPt  hi*  wiU.  Aft.  thfy 
Vfent  aw^y  together,  Emmeline  heard  her  b(^  1q  Fitshenry — 

**  1  am  not  sure  I  admire  your  Lady  Fitzhooiy  40  much  QA  nearer 
view  as  I  did  at  first  sight  She  if  terribly  En^l^h  i  so  cold  9Ad  dis- 
tant— and  I  see  already  sh^  dislikes  me  fyr  bein|^  tbfi  reveme  i  e(  ^te 
jt  iCaipaa  Vhonneur  de  lui  jdaire.'* 

What  Fitzbenry  replied,  {^mmelinf  4id  not  hear;  qmA,  ai  it  WM  now 
late^  and  that  8h6  was  wearied  both  ia  body  and  oMnd»  ahe  beggfd  of 
Pelham  to  ask  for  her  carriage>  desiring  him  to  tell  Lady  Sc^vUTe  vhe 
would  send  it  back  for  her»  if  she  had  not  ordered  her  o¥vn. 

They  crossed  the  room  iu  sUence :  poor  lUnmeline  taJkin^  qo»  la^t 
look  of  Fitzhenry,  as  he  was  f till  waltaong  with  Mrs,  Osteriy. 

'*ThBt  is  a  spiteful,  little  devil"  laid  Pelh^n]^  whQ  well  knew 
whither  Cmmeline's  ejee  had  wi^erpd ;  "  apd  I  9ff^  advise  you  to 
keep  clear  of  her ;  she  hates  both  Fit^enry  azid  m«{  fiVi  thf  truth  ii, 
she  tried  to  turn  both  our  heads  alternately,  and  succeeded  with 
neither:  Fitzhemy  had  too  much  g904  tftld  t»  bo  tak«n  in  by  any 
thing  80  glaring." 

Emmeline  made  no  coinroi9nt»  l^st  iigli^  deeply.  Qer  ai^h  wa3 
echoed  by  one  close  to  her ;  and,  turning  roundi  the  mw  poor  Selina, 
cloaked  up  to  her  ears,  following  her  hiuid-hcorted  ch^^enm  down  the 
stairs  which  she  had  so  lately  mounted  in  such  glee ;  the  evening  to 
which  she  had  looked  forward  w>  Ipng,  with  so  much  ecstacy,  already 
over — and  having  to  her  beeu  productive  of  nothing  but  moirtificaAion 
and  disappointment 

"  Good  night  Lady  Fitzhenry,"  s«i(jl  she.  8«d]y>— "  ibr  you  see  I  am 
going :  but  I  am  sure  I  don't  care ;  there  i*  nobody  here  one  knows, 
and  though  it  is  a  ball,  nobody  will  dance :  it  is  the  oddest  thing  I 
ever  saw.  However,  it  in  very  well  to  come  once^juat  to  be  able  to 
say  one  has  been  at  Almacki^  lot  that  found*  w^l;  but  I  declare  I 
Uiink  it  the  stupidest  place  I  ever  WM  at  nn^  wonder  how  peop^ 
can  make  such  a  fufls  about  it'* 

The  loud  welcome  ^ry  of  "Lady  Fitzheniy's  caspa^  stops  ^ha 
way,"  prevented  any  more  of  Selina's  pr^vyhnow  beipg  heara,  and 
Eranodine  returned  to  her  solitary  home*  iBiut  han^aleiy,  unpresuming, 
and  innocent  as  she  was,  in  absenti/ig  heiaelC  she  had  left  her  cha- 
racter behind  her ;  and  iiom  that  evening,  (thank*  tQ  Mis.  Osterly.)  all 
London  talked  of  and  laughed  at  the  decided  i^air  betw^n  XiOdy 
l^iizhenry  and  Mr.  Pelham ;  each  narrator  telling  his  own  story,  and  in- 
venting such  facts  as  ea^  ibund  wanting  tp  render  i/L  plausible. — 
Emmeline,  however,  lost  nothing  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  fashion- 
able wodd  by  this  report  whi/ch  was  tr^Uedy  by  some,  as  an  excel- 
lent joko;  by  others,  as  a  thing  of  couisei  and  many  of  those  who 
thus  carelessly  discussed  the  matter,  anfl  at  once  deprived  poor  Emme- 
line of  her  good  name,  might  have  eiide<|l  their  remarks,  if  they  hqd 
hod  honest  consciences,  with  Lady  Savilia's  first  words  of  pngse  to 
Emmeline:  '^She  is  really  quite  on  a  paf  with  ouEVpIvea*" 

'Easter  was  now  fast  uppro^l^g,  and  Fitzheniy  announced  lo 
Emmeline  his  intention  of  going  9ut  of  town  for  a  ^tivght — but  not 
to  Arlingford — and  he  conclud^  bjr  «iying,  th^t  of  oouraB,  he  sup- 
posed she  would  like  to  pass  tJ^e  time  with  her  father  a|b  Chadton. 

At  any  other  time,  and  und^r  any  other  ciccam^lanoes,  how  gladly 
would  she  liave  availed  hejjKlf  pf  11^9  Ofpuctunity  of  retuniing  to  her 
former,  peaceful,  happy  hdSl  Bu)^  like  a  sick  person,  her  feverish 
mind  had  for  some  time  past  dwelt  on  Arlingfi^fd.  She  longed  to  find 
herself  again  there,  for  there,  they  mssf  meet-— there  they  might  be 
alone !  and  she  could  not  help  hoping  fbr  aome  ejcplanation  between 
them,  which  might  make  her,  at  least,  less  niiseiuble.  Fitzheniy's 
manner  towards  her  had  of  late  changed :  it  had  no  longer  the  ease 
of  iodiflerence,  the  coldness  of  mere  civility ;  but,  alas!  it  had  only 
changed  to  apparent  dislike,  or  at  least  displeasure.  He  observed  her 
roore^  but  his  oservations  seemed  always  to  prejudice  him  still  moie 
egajnst  her.  ■ 

And  yet  what  oonid  she  do  7  or  what  leave  undone  ?  She  had 
tried  all  means  to  please  him,  and  all  ha4  i^ed,  She  first  had  fol- 
lowed die  dictates  of  her  o^^  l^eict  and  then*  rflying  on  Pelham's 
knowledge  of  her  husband's  ohiuracter,  apf}  oi>  his  e4viee,  she  had 
played  a  part  most  iinn«tni;al  tq  l>er  tto.  ^  9>  9^f  unfiniUng  woman 
of  the  world,  when  her  heart  was  hrealiung.  AJI»  in.  tuxn»  eeewpd  tp 
be  wrong. 

For  an  instant^  a  horrid  thought  had  empif)  bar  wnd*  Could  Pel- 
ham be  deceiving  her?  Could  Im,  fiir  any  view,  eiUw  of  his  own, 
or  Fiizhenxy's,  be  endesvourin^  tQ  draw  her  on  to  whal;  was  lowering 
her  still  more  in  her  husband's  opinion  7  Was  Pelham  untrue  to  his 
friend  7  or  what  would  be  still  worse,  was  it  a  cgocer^  plan,  to  ev- 
Sffperaie  her,  and  at  last  to  force  her  to  break  u  conneiion,  whicJi,  to 
her  husband  had  become  intolerable  thnddom.  Emmeline,  ahudder- 
ing,  turned  away  from  such  thoughts,  abnpst  reproaching  herself  for 
ingratitude  in  having,  even  for  a  moment  entertained  them*  But 
again  disappointed  in  what  she  had  hooked  to  with  some  degree  of 
•atisfiuQtion,  and  finding  she  muet  roUmuish  even  iboae  faint  hopes 
which  she  had  built  on  the»r  ret»m  to  AcUngfofdf  her  sick  mind 
preyed  on  itself  and  oonjured  up  thoae  painGiU  surmiseei  pieducing 
dpubt  and  suspickm  in  the  moat  enpfiding  of  eU  ghggagiem. 

Emmeline  l^eard  Fit|ta)iy*e  nQ|ifinMi<m  gWltt  leftVillff  «>w%  in 
silent  acqmesoenco;  and,  having  no  choioi,  l»  Cheitoi  4ia  menti  \»t 
^  hMrt  «n^  ViOuB  to  M  a^  dra»  op  l»  li«  fotk0r'«  tar»  ibr, 


«weM  of  bow  much  ahe  wa^  changed,  ahe  dreaded  her  parent* a  oha^ 
vation,  and  feared  that  when  consumtly  in  their  society,  she  could  not 
keep  up  those  felee  spirits  which  she  always  endeavoured  to  aaaum* 
when  with  them.  Poor  Emmeline  was,  in  truth,  sadly  changed.  lur 
atead  of  the  active,  cheerful  being  she  used  to  be,  ahe  was  now 
generally  abstracted,  and  sometimes  even  apparently  toUiUy  insensible 
to  every  thing  around  her;  and  at  others,  fearful  of  betraying  herselC 
ahe  auddenly  broke  forth  into  those  unnatural  buists  of  feverish  spirit^ 
so  painful  to  witneai,  because  so  evidently  proceeding  from  internal 
sufiering. 

Mrs.  Benson  watched  her  in  silent  anxiety ;  but  her  loss  of  bloom,  of 
activi^,  and  appetite,  even  of  spirits,  all  was  aturibuied  to  a  far  diffe^ 
ent  ceuse;  and,  after  some  inquiries  respecting  her  health,  which 
Emmeline  always  evaded,  the  warm-hearted  mother,  not  without 
amiling  at  her  daughter's  overstrained  shyness  and  delicacy,  ques- 
tioned her  no  more  on  the  sul^ect ;  but  contented  herself  with  puyinf 
eveiy  possible  etten^on  to  her  bodily  comfort,  wbile  she  indulged  In 
the  delightful  anticipadpn  of  new  objects  for  her  maternal  pride  and 
fbndneas. 

And  thus  deceived  as  to  the  cause  of  £mmeline*s  altered  appear- 
ance, she  spared  her  any  more  embornissing  conversations. 

The  suited  fortnight  was  past  and  still'  she  did  not  receive  fiom 
Fit^henry  the  promised  letter,  announcing  his  return  lo  town.  But 
one  day  the  servant  put  into  her  hand  one  with  the  Arlingford  pmt^ 
mark.  It  was  not  franked  by  Filzheniy;  the  writing  was  unknown 
to  her ;  and,  in  alarm,  she  hastily  broke  the  seal. 

She  found  it  was  froih  Brown,  the  housekeeper,  informing  her  tlvtf 
Reynolds  had  been  seized  with  a  violent  and  dangerous  illness ;  that 
the  doctors,  who  attended  him,  gave  little  hope  of  his  recovery ;  and 
that  he  so  constantly  expressed  his  anxiety  to  see  her.  and  Lord  Fita- 
henry,  that  she  could  not  help  complying  with  his  request  and  inr 
forming  her  Ladyship  of  his  situation  and  wishes.  She  added*-— ^' I 
have  also  taken  the  liberty  to  write  to  my  lord;  and  not  knowing 
whece  his  lordship  is,  have  sent  the  letter  u>  the  steward  in  town  to 
forwanl  to  him." 

Emmeline  knew  but  too  well  whither  the  letter  would  follow  him.; 
but  thinking  he  might  not  receive  it  in  time,  or  that  possibly,  in  the 
society  he  then  was,  he  might  be  little  inclined  to  attend  such  a  sum- 
mons, she  determined  immediately  to  go  to  Arlingford*  How  mueh 
the  desire  of  being  there,  of  visiting  every  spot  eveiy  manimate  qV 
ject  in  her  mind  connected  with  Fitzbenry,  and  the  possihility  even 
of  tlius  meeting  him,  might  have  influenced  her  benevolent  decision 
— probably  ahe  herself  did  not  know. 

On  arriving  at  Arlingford,  Emmeline's  first  question  was,  whether 
Lord  Fiuhenry  was  there:  and  the  feeling  of  deep  disappointment 
with  which  she  learnt  that  he  was  not  and  that  he  was  not  even  ex- 
pected, betraying  to  herself  her  real  object  in  coming,  made  her  hal^ 
ashfimed,  when  at  length  she  inquired  afler  the  poor  invalid. 

The  account  of  Reynold's  situation  had  been  in  no  way  exaggerated- 
He  was  sail  alive,  and  sensible ;  but  there  was  no  possibility  what- 
ever, of  recovery.  Emmeline,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  overcome 
her  own  selfish  feelings,  and  went  immediately  to  the  sick  room. 

Independent  of  the  gratification  she  received  from  witnessing  the 
pleasure  which  her  presence  seemed  to  give  U>  the  faithful  old  se^ 
vant  the  duty  she  undertook  then,  was  one  every  way  better  suited 
to  her  present  state  of  mind,  than  the  dissipation  in  which  she  haH 
been  lately  engaged.  It  soothed  and  quieted  the  tumult  of  her 
feelings,  abd  brought  back  to  her  mind  some  of  the  innocent  cala»' 
remembrances  of  happier  days.  Educated  by  her  mother,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  every  religious  duty,  she  who  had  so  lately  been  seen  glitte^ 
ing  in  ball-rooms,  now  knelt  l^  the  bed  of  sickness ;  and  while  rising 
the  dying  man's  mind  and  hopes,  to  that  better  world  to  which  he  was 
hastening,  she  found  herself  strengthened  to  bear  the  sorrows  of  that 
in  which  she  was  still  appointed  to  sufiler. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  second  day  after  Emmeline's  arrival  at  Ai- 
lingford,  Reynolds  grew  rapidly  worse ;  the  symptoms  of  death  seemed 
to  be  ffwt  increasing,  and,  aware  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  his 
anxiety  for  Fitzbenry 's  arrival,  and  the  ner\-ou8  perturbation  of  his 
nund,  were  painful  to  wimess.  Emmeline  frequently  asked  if  he  had 
any  request  to  make,  any  wish  she  could  communicate  to  him;  but 
bis  only  answer  vras  that  he  must  see  him  before  he  died. 

To  compose,  and  turn  his  thoughts  to  other  things,  Emmeline  bed 
egain  moourae  to  religion ;  and,  when  thua  employed,  and  while  the 
last  laya  of  the  evening  sun  shone  faintly  through  the  curtains  of  the 
sicl(  room,  on  her  kneeling  figure,  and  on  the  sacred  book  she  held  in 
her  hand,  the  door  of  the  apartment  alowly  opened,  and  Fitzheniy 
appeared. 

He  atarted  back,  on  seeing  Emmeline,  and,  for  a  moment  atoqd 
atill,  as  if  awed  by  the  scene  before  him;  but  Reynolds  recognising 
him,  and  exclaiming — **  Tis  him !  God  be  praised,  1  shall  bow  die  in 
peace."  Fitzbenry  hastened  up  to  him,  kindly  taking  his  extended 
hand ;  then  again  looking  at  Emmeline—**  Good  God !  ledy  Fitzhemy, 
since  when  have  you  been  here  ?" 

**  Only  a  day  or  two ,  I  was  sent  for,"  said  Emmeline,  hardly  know- 
ing whether  thus  unezpectely  seeing  her  had  given  him  pain  or  (deaeme. 
**  I  was  BO  bold  as  to  send  for  her  ladyship,'*  said  Reynolda.  "  It 
was  my  request,  my  dying  request  I  knew  I  had  not  long  to  live'*- 
I  knew  I  ahould  not  die  easy,  unleas  I  could  bnce  more-see  yout  onee 
more  see  that  angel  ?**  and  still  grasping  Fitzhemy  with  one  handt  bP 
bald  out  the  other  to  Emmeline. 
M  aucb'a  Bwmanw  not  to  comply  with  any  wkb  of  the  mA  naik 
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-WW  impOMible ;  though,  half  fearfbl  of  hSt  intention,  the  tremblingly 
pat  her  hand  in  his. 

"  Dear,  dear  Lord  'Pitshenry,"  continned  Reynolda,  ''  you  know  I 
loTO  you  at  if  you  were  my  own  son.  Death  makes  us  all  equal. 
•nd  it  makes  me  bold.  I  have  often  wished,  longed,  to  speak  to 
^u,  hut  felt  it  was  not  my  place  ;  and  I  had  not  courage ;  but  listen 
to  a  dying  man's  advice.  I  know  all — you  know  I  da  Oh,  my  dear 
aaast^ !  repent,  and  turn  from  your  evil  ways !  Do  not  any  longer 
Urifle  with  God,  and  with  the  happineai  he  has  ofiered  you !  Do  not 
cast  from  you  the  angel  Heaven  has  sent  you  !'* — and  he  joined  their 
liands.  **  God  of  heaven  !*'  he  continued,  with  a  trembling  voice, 
-**  look  down,  on  these,  thy  servanti,  and  make  them  happy  together  f 
Fitshenry*8  head  iell  on  the  bed,  as  if  wishing  to  avoid  the  eyei  of 
lUnmeline,  as  he  involuntarily  sunk  on  his  kneei. 

As  for  Emmeline,  overcome  and  terrified  at  what  had  passed ;  fear- 
«ful  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Fitzhenry  might  interpret  such  a  seem- 
ringly  preoieditated  appeal  to  his  feelings  in  her  behalf;  perhaps, 
'even,  humbled  at  the  situation  in  which  it  placed  her,  she  hastily, 
.almost  unconsciously,  withdrew  her  hand  from  the  feeble  grasp  of  the 
Hying  man,  while  his  dimmed  eyes  were  still  raised  to  heaven ;  and, 
tbeiore  either  he^  or  her  husband,  had  time  to  discover  her  intention, 
.-she  hastily  left  the  room. 

But  she  had  no  sooner  quitted  it  than  she  repented  her  hasty  flight. 
^VHien  Reynold  joined  their  hands,  although  Fitihenry  had  not  clasped 
lien  in  token  of  afiection,  still  he  bad  sufiered  his  to  remain  with 
it ;  and,  overcome  by  the  old  man*s  address  to  him,  he  had  appeared 
Ho  have  given  way  to  the  kind — the  virtuoiu  impulse  of  the  moment. 
That  impulse  and  those  virtunus  feelings,  might  possibly  have  pro- 
iSnoed  a  favourable  explanation ;  and  she,  by  leaving  him  so  abruptly, 
liad  now,  she  feared, evidently  shown  a  reluctance  to  any  thing  which 
might  have  produced  a  reconciliation  between  them. 

Twice  she  had  her  hand  on  the  lock  to  return ;  but,  timid  from 

excess  of  affection,  each  time  her  courage  failed  her.    The  door  which 

she  had  scarcely  closed,  re-opened  of  itself^  and  sbe  heard  these  words 

Altered  by  Fiizhenry ;  **  It  is  impossible— indeed  it  can't  be  so ;  but, 

i-depend  upon  it,  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  coniribute  to 

."her  happinew,  and — " 

Emmeline  waited  for  no  more.  As  one  pursued  by  a  horrid  vision, 
:  she  hufried  to  her  own  room.  The  shades  of  evening  deepened 
,  aiound  her,  as,  alone  pud  half  stupified  with  her  various  feelings,  she 
.  ooun  ted  the  striking  of  the  heavy  hours  as  they  passed.  Not  a  sound 
>.-ivas  U>  be  heard  in  the  uninhabited  house^— no  one  came  near  her. 

At  length,  when  the  clock  slowly,  solemnly  sounded  twelve,  she 
t  'Started  up,  and  recollecting  that  her  maid  was  probably  waiting  for 
.'her,  she  rung  the  bell,  that  she  might  dismiss  her  for  the  night;  but 
t  she  first  sent  her  to  inquire  after  Reynolds,  whose  room  was  in  a  dis- 
.  tant  part  of  the  building.  On  the  retiun  of  Jenkins,  the  report  she 
.  brought  was— ^'  That  my  lord  was  still  with  Reynolds — that  they 
'.  were  apparently  engaged  in  serious  conversation — ^for  that  no  one  was 
I  allowed  to  go  into  the  room,  my  lord  himself  giving  him  the  neceataiy 
r  medicines,  and  having  dismissed  the  nunse." 

After  her  maid  had  taken  off  Emraeline's  gown,  nnplaited  her  hair, 
rand,  at  her  desire,  lit  the  fire  in  her  dressing-room,  as  she  ftncied  it 
-.would  be  a  sort  of  companion  to  her,  which,  m  her  present  state  of  mind, 
.she  felt  to  be  necessary,  she  sent  Jenkins  to  bed,  and  drawing  her 
s^hafr  close  upon  the  hearth,  Emmeline  remained  lost  in  reflections 
7ti6ithor  cheering  nor  soothing.    The  near  neighbourhood  of  a  death- 
:bed  gives  an  awful  feeling  even  to  one  in  the  full  pride  of  youth 
land  .hetyith.    To  be  aware  that  so  close  to  us  a  fellow-creature  is 
-probably  Just  then  passing  through  the  agonies  of  death,  to  that  eter- 
nity to  which  we  all  look  with  awe,  is  an  overpowering  sensation ; 
VmI  Emmeline  shuddered  as  these  thoughts  craned  her  mind.    She 
cast  her  eyes  fearfully  round  the  room,  and  endeavoured  to  brighten  the 
iflame  in  the  grate.    Still  death  and  its  horrors  hung  over  her  imagi- 
nation, whicn  wandered  now  to  future  scenes  of  pain  aud  punish- 
ment; and  the  thought  that  Fitzhenry — ^herlovcd  Fitihenry,  who  had 
woimd  himself  -round  every  fibre  of  her  heart — might,  perhaps,  be 
an  outcast  from  -that  heaven  to  which  she  Imd  been  taught  lo  look, 
M  the  end  and  aim  of  her  existence,  was  agony.    For  she  could  not 
conceal  from  herself  that  he  was  livmg  in  bold  defiance,  or  rather 
in  total  disregard  and   indifference   to  the  will  and  Uws  of  his 

iGod. 

£mmeline's  blood  curdled,  and  a  cold  shiver  crept  all  over  her 
trame.    Instinctively  she  sunk  on  her  knees,  and  prayed  for  him  who 
'had  never  been  taught  to  pray  for  himself.    Her  head  sank  on  her 
^clasped  her  hands,  which  rested  on  a  chair  beside  her ;  her  long  hair 
.falling  over  her  face  and  shoulders.    The  dead  silence  that  surrounded 
'her,  appalled  her  awe-stricken  rouid ;  lAie  eagerly  listened  for  some 
•aound  of  human  existence  and  neighbourhood ;  but  nothing  was  to 
Ix  heard  but  the  regular  vibration  of  the  great  clock  in  the  hall. 
Emmeline  remained  kneeling,  till  her  nervous  agitation  grew  so  pain- 
fully strong,  that  she  hardly  dared  to  move,  and  had  not  power  to 
«hake  off  the  superstitious  horror  which  had  taken  possession  of  her. 
Every  limb  trembled ;  the  cold  sweat  stood  on  her  forehead ;  and  it 
was  an  inexpressible  relief  to  her  disordered  mind,  when,  at  length, 
she  heard   a  slow  step  in  the  gallery,  and  a  gende  knock  at  her 
•  door.    She  oonclnded  it  was  her  maid,  bringing  her  some  tidmg  of 
'■  Reynolds,  aAd  she  quickly  and  joyfully  bade  her  enter.    The  door 
aoftty  opened,  and  Fitzhenry  appeared. 

An  unearthly  vision  could  scareely  have  startled  Emmeline  more. 
4Bie  ottered  an  exclamalion,  almost  of  terror,  as  she  hastily  rose  fiom 


her  knees ;  but  almost  directly  sank  into  the  chair  beside  her,  h«r 
trembling  limbs  refusing  to  support  her. 

*'  I  think  you  gave  me  leave  to  come  in,"  said  Fitdienry,  aiill 
standing  at  the  duor.  Emmeline  bowed  assent,  when,  closing  it 
after  him,  he  came  up  to  her,  and  put  his  caudle  on  the  mantle-pieoe. 
It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  entered  her  room  since  that  day, 
when  on  her  parents*  first  arrival  at  Arlingibrd,  he  had  conducted  them 
to  it ;  and  dreading  the  possible  purport  of  his  visit  now,  after  the 
scene  that  had  lately  occurred,  she  had  not  courage  lo  say  a  word. 
For  a  minute,  both  were  silent — at  length  Fiizhenry  said^ — 

**  I  thought  you  would  be  anxious  to  hear  about  poor  Reynolds ;  '^^A 
as  he  has  now  sunk  into  something  like  sleep,  I  came  aviray  for  a 
minute  to  tell  you  he  is  more  easy  and  composed  i  but  I  fear  this  stu- 
por is  only  the  forerunner  of  death,  and  that  all  will  soon  be  over.  I 
shall  lose  a  most  faithful  servant — indeed,  an  attached  fnend — ." 

He  paused ;  but  Emmeline,  still  too  nervous  to  speak,  said  nothing. 
**  I  also  came,"  said  he,  in  an  agiuited,  hurried  manner,  **  to  itwn|f 
you  for  your  kindness  in  coming  to  him :  it  was  most  kind — ^good— 
excellent ; — like  yourself  I  feel  it  deeply,  I  assure  you,  as  well  as 
Reynolds." 

These  few  words  of  praise,  so  unlike  what  she  had  expected  from 
him  after  what  had  passed,  still  more  overpowered  Emmeline.  Had 
she  dared  to  give  way  tp  the  feelings  of  the  moment,  she  would  have 
thrown  herself  into  her  husband's  arms,  and,  in  his  tendemesa,  claimed 
a  reward  for  sn  action  which  he  seemed  to  take  as  a  kindness  to  him- 
self But  alas !  not  for  one  moment  could  sbe  be  deceived  as  to  the 
nature  of  his  feelings ;  not  for  one  moment,  after  the  decisive  decla- 
ation  which  she  had  again  heard  him  make,  could  she  attribute  his 
present  manner  towards  her  to  any  thing  but  mere  gratitude  for  her 
attentions  to  his  old  servant ;  and,  repressing  the  throbbings  of  her  bo- 
som, and  scarcely  knowing  what  she  said,  with  a  breathleas  voice  die 
answered : 

**  I  came  to  Arlingfbrd  because  I  thought  Brown's  letter  might  not 
reach  you  in  time,  and  I  did  not  know  where  to  write  to  you — ^l  mean, 
I  thought  you  might  be  otherwise  engaged  yonnelf " — And  then 
struck  with  the  appearance  of  coldness  and  reproof  in  her  words,  and 
the  possible  interpretation  to  be  given  to  them,  she  stopped  short. 
Fitzhenry  made  no  comment.  Both  were  now  standing  sewiingiy 
occupied  with  watching  the  dying  emben  of  the  fire— at  iM^t  be 
turned  towards  her,  she  felt  his  eyes  were  on  her. 

**  Poor  Reynolds  often  names  you,"  he  said ;  **  but  I  tbiuk,  unlm 
you  wish  it — ^perhaps  you  had  better  not  go  to  him  agun — sacb  9ceaa 
are  painful,  and — " 

He  was  continuing,  but  with  the  quick  touchiness  of  love,  Cof  un- 
requited love  which  interprets  every  thing  to  its  disadvantage,)  Enk- 
meline,  catching  at  those  words,  and  fiincying  they  alluded  to  what 
had  lately  passed,  and  were  meant  as  a  hint  to  her  to  avoid  any  pos- 
sible recurrence  of  the  same  scene,  immediately,  with  a  voice  scarcely 
audible  from  agitati<m,  said : 

*'  Oh  no,  certainly.  And,  perhaps,  now  that  you  are  here,  and  that 
my  presence  is  no  longer  desired — I  mean  not  necessary — it  may  bs 

more  convenient  if  I  return  to  Charlton or  to  town." 

"Just  whatever  you  prefer,"  said  Fitzhenry,  coldly;  and,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  "you  know  my- wish  is,  that  you  should  always  do 
whatever  you  like  and  judge  to  be  best"  And  he  put  his  hand  a 
lake  his  candle,  as  if  in  preparation  to  leave  the  room. 

Poor  Emmeline  had,  in  a  moment  of^oerhape,  excusable  irritatiua, 
artfully  made  the  proposal  of  leaving^-lingford,  in  the  hope  of  its 
being  opposed  ;  and  this  cold  acquiescence  quite  overcame  her.  She 
could  not  speak,  for  her  lips  quivered  when  she  attempted  it ;  and, 
depressed  and  nervous  with  all  that  had  passed,  big  tears  again  rolled 
down  her  cheeks,  and  she  kept  her  head  averted  to  ccsiceal  them 
from  Fitzhenry. 

In  raising  his  hand  to  take  his  candle,  he  somehow  had  can^t  on 
the  button  of  his  coat-sleeve  a  lock  of  her  long  hair,  which  was  hang- 
ing loose  over  her  shoulders  ;  and  during  the  paose  which  fbltowed 
his  answer,  he  was  endeavouring  to  disentangle  himself;  but  in  vaia 
Surprised  at  his  still  remaining  near  her,  and  in  silent,  aVie  at  last 
looked  up,  and  seeing  what  had  happened,  her  irembJiog  hands  darted 
on  the  entangled  hair,  and,  with  the  vehemence  of  vexviion,  she 
broke  and  untwisted  it  till  she  again  set  him  free.  He  loblM  at  her 
for  a  moment  in  seeming  astonishment,  and  then,'€oldly  nMMng  her 
good-night,  left  the  room. 

He  had  scarcely  been  gone  a  minute,  when  recalling  db0  kindnesi 
of  has  manner  on  first  entering,  and  blaming  herself  for  ill*  irrnatioa 
she  %ul  given  way  to,  she  determined  to  recall  him ;  and,  fmriing  firom 
me  extreme  to  another,  and  buoyed  up  with  instant  hope--^ough  she 
scarcely  knew  of  what — she  hastily  collected  her  hair  vrith  a  comb, 
folded  her  wrapper  closer  round  her,  and  opening  her  door,  hurried 
into  the  gallery.     All  there  was  dark  and  silent ;  she  turned  towards 
Fitzhenry's  room — ^his  door  was  open — but  he  was  gone !     Slopping 
a  minute  to  listen  and  take  breath,  she  heard  him  croaBing  the  haU 
below  on  his  way  to  Reynolds'  apartment.     She  determined  to  recaB 
him,  aud  hurried  along  the  gallery  to  the  head  of  the.  stairs  for  that 
purpose.     When  she  got  there,  she  saw  the  last  faint  ray  of  the  light 
he  was  carrying  glimmering  across  the  hall.%  Twice  she  endeavoured 
.to  pronounce  his  name— but  it  was  a  name  that  never  could  be  pro- 
nounced by  her  calmly.    She  was  frightened  at, the  soond  of  her  own 
voicCf  fiiint  as  its  accents  were,  (so  faint  that  they  never  reached  bin 
to  whom  they  were  addreased,)  and  her  courage  totally  failed  her. 
'«AJair  thought  she,  as  she  sadly  leant  against  the  Hinniaifrrs  fer 
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inpportp  « if  be  came,  ^hat  coald  I  ny  to  him  t  what  have  I  to  ask  of 
him,  tMit  piiy  for  feeling!  which  he  can  neither  understand  nor  return; 
and  may  I  at  least  never  so  for  forget  myself  I  am  humbled  enough 
already."  And  now.  even  alarmed  at  what  those  feelings  had  so- 
nearly  betrayed  her  into,  she  returned  to  her  own  room  as  hastily  as 
the  had  a  minute  before  quitted  it;  so  capricious,  so  inconsistent  docs 
passion  render  its  victims. 

Towards  dawn  of  day,  Emmeline,  whose  heavy  eyee  sleep  had 
never  visited,  heaid  a  bustle  below ;  seveml  doors  vvere  liasiily  opened 
and  shut  In  a  little  time,  Fitzhenry  (for  she  could  never  mistake  hU 
step)  paned  hastily  along  the  gallery  to  his  own  room,  and  closed  the 
door  immediately  after  him.    Then  there  was  again  a  dead  silence. 

**  It  is  all  over,**  thought  Emmeline ;  **  Reynolds  is  at  peace:  the 
only  being  in  this  house  who  loved  me  is  gone !"  A  cold  shiver  crept 
over  her ;  she  buried  her  tear-bedewed  face  in  her  pillow,  and  thus  lay 
fiw  long  iounovable,  no  conscious  thought  passing  through  her  agitated 
mind. 

When  her  maid  came  to  her  in  the  morning,  she  informed  her  Rey- 
nolds had  died  about  five  o^dock ;  that  Lord  Fitzhenry  had  never  left 
him ;  that  he  had  supported  him  in  his  arms  to  the  last,  and  when  all 
was  over,  appearing  much  affected,  he  had  gone  immediately  to  his 
own  room,  giving  orders  that  no  one  was  to  go  to  him  till  he 

rung.  % 

Jenkins,  unbidden,  brought  Emmeline  her  breakfast  in  her  own 
apartment,  although  at  Arlingford  that  was  a  meal  at  which  she  and 
Fitzhenry  had  always  hitherto  met  How  painfully  did  she  then  feel 
the  separation  between  them !  Fitzhenry  was  in  sorrow,  and  she,  his 
wife,  dared  not  go  near  him;  even  the  servants  seemed  to  dictate  to 
her  her  conduct,  and  to  be  aware  of  her  situation. 

As  to  her  departure,  she  knew  not  what  to  determine.  She  had 
said  she  would  ga  Her  husband  had  not  opposed  her  declared  inten- 
tion, and  she  did  not  like  again  to  be  accused  of  caprice.  Not  feeling, 
however,  that  she  could  leave  Arlingford  without  at  least  again  seeing 
him,  she  put  off  her  journey  to  the  following  day. 

To  pass  the  slow,  unoccupied  hours,  Emmeline,  knowing  there  wvs 
no  chance  of  seeing  Fitzhenry  for  some  time,  wandered  out  The 
country  was  now  in  its  first  freshness  of  beauty — all  smiled  around 
her.  Those  rides  and  paths  which  the  summer  before,  she  had  first 
seen,  with  Fitzhenry  at  her  side,  were  again  clothed  in  the  lovely 
green  of  spring.  Often  at  those  spots,  connected  in  her  mind  with 
some  circumstance,  word,  or  even  look  of  Fitzhenry,  which  a  few 
Bwnths  back,  although  in  delusion,  made  her  heart  sometimes  beat 
with  the  flattering  hope  that  she  was  not  quite  indifforent  to  him,  poor 
Emmeline  would  remain  fixed,  quite  unconscious  of  the  time  she  thus 
passed  ill  vague  reverie.  For,  compared  with  what  she  had  endured 
in  London,  there  was  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  her  present  state  of  mind, 
raised  and  soothed  as  it  had  been,  by  the  late  pious  duties  in  which  she 
had  been  engaged,  and  softened  by  the  charm  of  renovated  nature. 
How  often  does  some  accidental  sound  or  perfume,  wt^fled  to  us  on  a 
spring  breoBe,  startle  the  mind  by  confused  recollections  of  hours  gone 
hy,  and  by  undefinable  sensations  of  mixed  pain  and  pleasure ! 

Emmeline  had  not  been  long  returned  to  the  house  before  a  ser- 
vant came  and  told  her  that  dinner  was  ready,  and  that  my  lord  was 
waiting  for  her.  Their  meeting  was  rather  awkward  on  both  sides. 
Fitzhenry  never  mised  his  eyes  upon  her;  but  she  was  now  well  used 
to  Aat  sort  6f  cold  n^lect  on  his  part  It  was  the  first  time  for  several 
months  that  they  had  been  tete^t^ete.  This  circumstance,  and  the 
room  they  were  in,  all  broa|^t  back  forcibly  to  Emmeline's  mind 
their  wedding-day ;  that  da^m  exultation  and  joy  to  her  parents,  and 
at  ili  dawn  of  hope  and  happiness  even  to  herself— and  how  had  it 
all  ended  f 

To  one  foimed  for  tenderness,  for  all  the  social  charities  of  life, 
there  could  not  be  a  more  cheerless  fate  than  hers;  for,  repulsed  from 
lyhere  her  heart  should  have  found  its  best  home,  she  was  even  denied 
the  oonsolatioDs'  of  confidential  friendship.  Occupied  with  these 
thonghtB,  Emmeline  was  litde  inclined  to  join  in  uhinteresting,  forced 
conversation.  Fitzhenry,  too,  seemed  much  depressed,  and  they  eat 
their  repast  in  nearly  total  silence. 

When  it  was  ended,.  Fitzhenry,  imder  the  plea'  of  having  several 
orders  to  give,  and  many  things  to  arrange  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  Reynolds,  soon  returned  to  his  own  room,  and  Emmeline  passed 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  alone.  On  the  approach  of  midnight,  as 
he  never  appeared,  she  concluded  that  Fitzheniy  did  not  intend  to 
return;  she  therefore  rang  for  her  candle,  and  left  the  drawing-room; 
but  before  she  reached  her  own  apartment,  she  was  met  in  the  gallery 
by  her  husband — they  both  stopped. 

**  I  shall  le&ve  this  place  to-morrow,"  said  Emmeline,  in  a  low  voice. 
*'Have  you  any  letters  or  orders  to  send  by  me?*'  She  still  fondly 
hoped  he  would  make  some  objection  to  her  departure;  but  he  merely 
replied,  that  he  concluded  she  was  goin^f  to  Grosvenor  Street ;  that  he 
would  follow  in  a  few  days;  and  that  if  she  did  not  set  out  early,  he 
would  send  some  letters  by  her. 

<•  I  can  go  at' any  hour,"  said  Emmeline,  '<  I  am  in  no  hurry :  it  does 
not  signify  at  what  time  1  go;  all  houn  are  the  same  to  me."  And 
so  they  parted. 

It  was  in  the  same  cold,  distant  manner  that  they  separated  next 
morning,  when  Emmeline  left  Arlingford  for  town.  For  though  she 
loitered  on,  always  hoping  Fitzhenry  would  let  fiUl  some  word  at 
which  she  might  catoh  as  an  encouragement  to  stay,  he  never  in  any 
manner  opposed  her  departure;  and  at  last  with  a  heavy  heart,  she 
entered  her  carriage,  and  after  a  melancholy,  soUtaiy  journey,  difove 


over  London's  noisy  pavement,  now  glazed  by  a  burning  May  fUB», 
into  Grosvenor  Street 

Those  who  have  lived  in  London  when  melancholy  circumstances, 
have  excluded  them  from  porticipoiing  in  its  amusements,  will  enter 
into  Emmeline's  feelings  when,  during  the  first,  and  on  many  an  ens- 
suing  dismal  evening,  which  she. spent  alone,  she  heard  the  carriagev 
hurry  past  her  door  in  the  constant  bustle  of  pleasure.  Often,  as  she  sat 
in  the  dusk  of  the  now  long-proiracted  spring  evenings,  Emmeline  was 
only  roused  from  some  deep  reverie  to  a  consciousness  of  the  lateness 
of  the  hour,  by  the  glare  of  the  lamps  and  flambeaia  of  some  of  those 
gay  equipages  poissing  her  darkened  windows,  and  hastening  to  some 
general  resort  of  diversion. 

For  it  was  now  the  high  tide,  the  carnival  of  London.    Every  one 
was  there— and  every  one  went  every  where — hurrying  and  crowd- 
ing after  each  other,  alihoiigh  caring  for  no  one.     What  a  wretched*, 
humiliating  picture  of  human  nature  does  London  present  during  the  * 
months  of  May,  June,  and  July !    Affection,  friendship,  all  the  social, 
virtues,  and  charities,  disappear  before  folly,  dissipation,  and  selfish- 
ness.    And  so  infectious  is  the  disease,  that  almost  the  best  hearts  arcr. 
at  least  for  the  moment,  tainted — the  steadiest  heads  turned.    It  is  a. 
constant  hurry,  a  perpetual  bustle,  in  which  no  one  has  leisure  to  carer, 
or  feel  for  another,  whatever  may  be  the  inclination ;  and  scarcely  !a< 
there  time  to  drop  a  tear  over  the  grave  of  a  friend.    If  an  unclev 
cousin,  or  some  such  near  relation,  is  so  inconsiderate  as  to  choose  thess 
interesting  busy  moments  to  depart  this  life,  it  is  looked  upon  aa  an 
almost  unpardonable  act  of  selfishness  on  the  part  of  the  defunet,  by 
which  so  much  time,  perhaps  many  entertainments  and  balls,  are  lost^ 
to  his  surviving  family.    On  the  other  hand,  the  demise  of  some  mefe> 
nightly  companion  in  the  resort  of  dissipation  is  generally  hailed  w)lh« 
joy,  not  for  their  own  demerits,  but  that  not  only  ihtir  opera-box.  and., 
ticket  at  A  knacks,  but  that  of  all  those  nearly  connected  with.  them. 
will  thereby  become  disposable ;  a  short  retirement  being  considered « 
necessary  both  to  dry  their  tears,  and  give  time  to  a  fashionable  tailor.* 
or  mantua-maker  to  send  home  the  becoming  monminga  in  which  they.- 
can  again  sally  forth  to  make  up  for  the  time  they  have  lost,  lyy  retune^ 
ing  with  renovated  spirits  to  Uieir  dissipated  duties.     In  the  meaOi 
time,  anxious  notes  fly  about  town  as  soon  as  the  death  is  announc«dl 
in  the  papers;  and  the  doors  of  all  the  patronesses  of  faahion  are  heaeft 
by  the  dear  f>iends  of  the  deceased,  anxious  to  be  the  first  to  apply 
for  the  vacated  subscription,  which  happily  can  neither  be  carried 
away  from  this  world  by  the  selfish,  nor  be  disposed  of  by  will,  by  the 
obliging. 

And  this  was  the  world  into  which  poor  Emmeline  had  to  cany  a 
breaking  heart ! 

After  Fitzhenry  had  joined  her  in  town,  although  nothing  further 
had  ever  passed,— >iio  dispute,  no  difiference  had  taken  place,^ — yet 
they  appeared  mutually  to  consider  themselves  as  more  than  ever,  in 
short,  totally  estranged. 

Both  looked  miserable:  an  additional  shade  of  melancholy  seemed^ 
to  have  gathered  on  Lord  Fitzhenry*s  countenance ;  and  yet  Emme- 
line was  now  certain  that  her  rival  was  again  in  town,  and  that  lur 
passed  with  Lady  Florence  those  houn  which  she  now  spent  alone  in . 
Grosvenor  Street  For  Emmeline  felt  it  impossible  to  return  to  her 
former  life ;  and,  as  there  was  no  reason  why  she  should,  no'  one  for* 
whom  she  was  called  upon  to  make  the  exertion,  she  gave  up  what, 
had  already  injured  her  health,  both  of  mind  and  body. 

Emmeline's  temper  even  was  not  what  it  used  to  be— -oflen,  if.' 
Fitzhenry  accidentally  spoke  to  her,  she  answered  him  with  asperity,, 
and  then  the  minute  he  had  disappeared,  she  wept  bitterly  for  her. 
fault — for  her  ofllence  towards  love— longing  for  his  retum,  that  on. 
her  knees,  she  might  implore  his  forgiveness.  Yet,  when  they  again, 
met,  it  was  the  same  repulsive  coldness  on  both  sides. 

But  if  there  ca^  ever  be  an  excuse  for  one  gifted  by  natiue  with, 
the  blessing  of  a  mild,  gentle  disposition,  for  giving  way  to  irritation,, 
f^meline  might  plead  it  Her  heart  was  every  way  wounded ;  even. 
Felham  she  now  dreaded;  Mrs.  Osterley's  hints  eternally  haunted 
her:  if  she  caught  his  eye  fixed  upon  her  in  anxious  interest,  her  sick, 
fancy  took  alaim,  %nd  the  deep  crimson  in  her  cheeks  betrayed  appre~ 
hensioiis,  which  she  wished  to  conceal  even  from  hersclfl 

Tormented  with  this  idea,  she  now  shunned  his  society  and  convert 
sation,  aa  much  as  she  had  formerly  sought  it :  for,  although  her  ex- 
treme difiSdeuce  with  regard  to  her  own  attractions,  (a  diffidence- 
which  her  husband's  disregard  of  her  had  much  increased,)  her  un? 
suspecting  innocence,  and  simplicity  of  heart,  would  rather  have  led! 
her  to  prize  than  avoid  the  attentions  of  an  agreeable  man,  regardlesa: 
of  their  raising  suspicions  in  the  breasts  of  others,  any  more  than  iiau 
her  own ;  yet  now  being  aware  of  what  the  world  could  and  did  sajy. 
that  very  innocence  and  simplicity  made  her  fly  from  the  least  app»cuir- 
ance  of  evil.  She  was  not  one  of  those  to  play  off  on  a  hosbaqd'thft 
arts  of  infidelity,  in  prder,  by  jealousy,  to  rouse  his  feelings,  aod  by 
the  fear  of  wounded  honour,  to  attract  his  attentions  towards  her, 

Fitzhenry  cared  not  for  her ;  but  the  vow  of  constancy  which  her 
lips  had  pronounced  at  the  altar,  and  which  was  since  engraven. by 
strong  aflection  on  her  heart,  was  too  sacred  in  her  estimation  tof!(l|ow 
even  the  uninterested  world  to  suspect  that  she  trifled  with  it 

Her  intercourse  with  Pelham  being  thus  embittered,  and  her  parents  • 
being  the  last  to  whom  ^he  could  reveal  her  sorrowa,  she  dragged  od. 
in  wretehed  solitude  of  heart,  a  listless,  useless,  aimless  existence.F— 
The  young,  the  gay,  and  the  busy,  meantime  bustled  around  her, 
careless  of  her  unhappiness ;  or,  if  they  sometimes  observed  its  melan-. 
choly  symptoms  on  her  pale  cheek,  or  in  her  heavy,  absent  eye,  thej; 
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only  WQodored  **  what  oould  make  Lady  Fitafaeniy  to  diaQont«iUid« 
WMii  rfM  pamemed  evwy  thia^  in  Ibe  Tvortd  to  render  her  happy.** 

It  if  thua  we  too  often  pan  hanh  and  hasty  jadgment  on  thoM 
whow  grave  or  aoflerixig  ootmtenances  chance  to  ctom  u«  in  the  paths 
cf  pieasoie,  checking,  fbr  a  minnte,  by  their  sad  and  therefore  unwel* 
oorae  preience,  our  feeling  of  enjoyment,  in  reminding  us,  moat  din- 
graaably,  cf  ita  tnnaient  nature. 

Emmeline  having  a  geaerel  invitation  to  the  house  of  Lady  Mow- 
bimy— one  of  her  new  acquaintance,  who  was  at  home  on  a  stated  day 
0Vwy  week— -and  never  having  yet  been  to  any  of  her  Moirees,  aha 
one  evening  exerted  herself  to  pay  her  a  visit  There  were  not  many 
people  assemUed,  owing  to  the  many  thing t  to  he  dent,  a  phrase  in  the 
AahkRable  slang  of  I/>ndon,  expressive  of  that  delightful  prospect  of 
bisy  pleasure,  which  consists  in  passing  the  greatest  port  of  the  night 
in  a  carriage,  fighting  in  and  out  of  a  dozen  houses,  the  owni^  of 
which  are,  perhaps,  never  seen  by  their  visitors. 

Among  the  few  whom  these  many  pleasures  had  that  eveniiig 
sparad  to  Lady  lifowblay,  £nmieTine  found  none  with  whom  she  was 
much  acquainted ;  so  that  after  having  remained  what  she  thought  a 
Bvflleient  time,  hearing  a  loud  knock,  announcing  a  fireah  reioibrcement 
of  company,  and  thinking  she  had  perlbrmed  her  duty  of  civility,  she 
mylitated  her  departure,  when  the  door  opened,  and  I/uly  FWience 
lAMtyn  was  announced. 

At  that  name,  EmmeTlne  started  so  violently,  that  her  neighbour 

'  tamed  round  to  see  what  had  alarmed  her ;  but  could  neither  perceive 

aay  cause  for  her  agitation,  nor  receive  any  answer  to  her  inquiries» 

whether  she  was  well— for  Emmeline's  eye,  thoughts,  and  every  sense* 

were  fixed  on  her  rival. 

Lady  Florence,  after  speaking  to  one  or  two  other  people,  went  up 
to  Lady  Mowbray,  and  seated  herself  by  her,  luckily  at  some  distance 
flom  where  Emmeline  wa§  placed.  lisdy  Florence  was  past  the  first 
bloom  and  beauty  of  youth ;  but  this  was  more  apparent  in  the  some- 
what thickened  contour  of  her  figure,  than  in  her  fiice.  Her  deep* 
bhie  eyes  were  still  brilliant — her  lovely  chisselled  mouth  still  opened 
to  show  teeth  like  pearls — and  the  roses  and  lilies  still  contended  in 
her  cheeks.  She  was  simply  dressed ;  bu^  there  was  not  a  curl*  how- 
ever careless  it  appeared,  but  fell  just  where  it  should,  and  the  large 
shawl  in  which  she  was  wrapped,  took  some  new  graceful  fold  each 
time  she  moved,  and  by  its  briUiant  colours  gave  additional  efi^t  to 
the  delicate  whiteness  of  a  round  arm,  covered  with  bracelets.  Her 
voice,  and  look,  were  sweetness  itself;  but  in  her  eyes  an  expression 
lurked,  that  recalled  to  the  mind  Walter  Scott's  "  Wiley  Dame  He- 
ron." 

Lost  in  a  tmnce  of  most  painful  feelings,  Emmeline  sat  for  aome 
time  like  a  statue,  without  power  to  form  any  resolution,  as  io  whether 
she  would  fly  or  lace  her  enemy.  There  was  the  being  who  reigned 
paramount  in  her  husband's  heart !  those  were  the  eyes  on  which  he 
gaied  with  fondness !  on  that  hand  he  had  sworn  constancy !  on  those 
Ups  he  had  sealed  his  vows !  the  silver  tones  of  that  voice  thrilled  to 
Mf  heart,  as  his  did  to  hezs ! 

Ywt  Emmeline  gazed  on  (dl  these  charms  till,  growing  frightened 
at  her  own  increasing  agitation,  she  hastily  got  up.  and  moved  towards 
the  door. 

"  My  dear  Lady  Fitzheniy  !*'  exclaimed  Lady  Mowbray,  who  uafoi^ 
tunately  l»d  observed  her  intended  departure,  "  I  hope  you  are  not 
already  going  r 

At  that  name,  the  eyes  of  Lady  Florence  eagerly  followed  those  of 
the  speaker,  and  rested  on  Emmeline :  and,  for  an  instant,  as  if  im« 
polled  by  some  power  they  could  not  resist,  the  rivals  glanced  at  each 
other,  and  their  eyes  met  But  Emmeline's  soon  fell  beneath  the 
scrutiny,  and  she  turned  away  her  death-like  face.  The  whole  ex- 
ptession  of  Lady  Florence's  countenance  had  changed.  Emmeline's 
appearance,  every  way  so  diflerent  from  what  she  had  expected,  in  an 
instEUit  roused  within  her  feelings  she  could  scarcely  command.  Her 
uncontrolled  passions  were  plainly  painted  in  her  face:  the  deep  crim- 
son in  her  cheeks  overcame  the  wellrapplied  rouge— 4ier  eyes  flashed 
fire — and  the  lovely  smile  on  her  lips  was  replaced  by  a  fearful  ex- 
pression of"  envy,  hatred,  and  malice." 

Emmeline,  scarcely  able  to  support  herself,  and  endeavouring  to 
utter  some  excuse,  still  moved  towards  the  door. 

«  Well,  really,  you  are  using  me  very  shabbily,"  said  Lady  Mow- 
bray, iii  reply  to  her  lincertain  accents,  and  following  her  with  moat 
officious  civility.  "  But  I  know  this  is  the  moment  when  it  is  impoa- 
aible  to  keep  any  body  for  half  an  hour ;  and  quiet,  sober  people,  like 
myteli^  have  no  chance  of  collecting  any  thing  like  agreeable  society. 
I  suppose  you  are  going  to  the  D  ■  e  House,  or  some  such  gay 
thing." 

Emmeline  stammered  out  that  she  was  obliged  to  go  home. 

**  Home !  I  fear  you  are  not  well,"  retorted  Lady  Mowbmy,  now, 
for  the  first  time,  observing  her  blanched  cheek  and  bloodless  lips^ — 
■*  Do  at  least  wait  till  you  hear  that  your  carriage  is  ready ;"  and,  cru- 
elly well  bred,  she  rang  the  bell,  inquiring  repeatedly  whether  Emma- 
line  would  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  something. 

Unabie  to  speak,  she  shook  her  head  in  answer,  and  the  instant  the 
welcome  sound  of  her  own  name  reached  her  ears,  she  darted  out  of 
tihe  room,  though  still  followed  by  the  civilities  and  oflfets  of  the  lady 
of  die  house. 

'  When  in  her  carriage,  and  when  too  lale»  Emmeline  lem^mbezed 
^eDuuaEi's  often-repeated  advice,  to  endeavour  to  ooiitiol.  or,  tJt  leaat, . 
eonceia  her  foelix4;s  better.    She  waa  aware  she  had  hnvUed  heiadif 
bafonlMr  whflb  of  all  people,  ah*  vouU  laaat  with  ahmidd.  JWid  tJliQit 


fiMUfeffi  iWd  she  ftkalta  that  aha  had  laAhanelfasd  ber 
sul^ecu  for  aniaadvaniflD,  certainly  not  o£  the  most  oharitgUe 
But  pootr  Emmeline,  in  common  with  all  ihoM  who  allow  their  afi*^ 
tiona  to  control  their  jiMlffanent,  aaver,  till  too  laia.  ditcavered  wImI 
her  conduct  should  have  bean— -an  artlwmpws  of  diapossSioD,  iU^aka- 
lated  to  contend  with  a  guileful  world. 

This  evening's  adventure  completely  sickened  hex  of  tii»  asuMF- 
menis  of  London ;  and  aware,  from  constant*  sad  experiene%  of  hst 
inability  to  perform  her  hard  part  properly,  she  veaolved  to  «w>id  ia 
future  the  possibility  of  any  recurrsnce  of  such  sceBes;  forthoiiglfclMt 
mind  had  long  been  intent  on  meeting  Lady  Fk«eaee»  frma  a  aari  eC 
anxious,  jealoua  curiosity,  yet  now  ahe  felt  aha  <xMi]d  noi  eBdaiQ  Urn 
trial  again ;  and,  that  weakened  both  in  health  and  aiarii^  te 
no  longer  equal  to  the  exertiona  which  she  knew  she  ehouR 
ShA  remained,  therefore,  in  spita  of  Lady  Seville's  lepaaled 
and  railleries,  for  sooie  time  eaiirely  at  hdme ;  and,  rmehing  ^adly  a& 
an  excuse  for  avoiding  even  the  opera,  she  gave  away  her  box  fhtt 
foUowing  week,  to  some  Hampshire  neighbonia,  who  aha  baud 
in  town ;  and  the  weather  being  uncomigMBly  hot»  sfaia  had»  on 
day,  ordered  her  carriage  afier  h«r  soUiaiQr  dimer,  to  lake  a  diiva 
of  town,  iA  the  hope  that  a  Utila  fresh  air  might  raviva  and 
her  spirits. 

But  just  as  she  was  going,  a  n^lB  arrived  from  Lady  Seville,  to  apt 
that  she  was  diaappcwnred  of  a  friend  with  whom  she  waa  to  have 
gone  to  the  open  that  night*  and  who^  beiag  now  uBstvoidaU/  pe^ 
vented,  ha^  made  over  the  boix  lo  her,  but  her  caniaga  ka«|g  hrakeD, 
and  having  no  one  to  go  with,  she  wo«ld  be  obUged  lo  give  np  tha 
plan  entirely,  unless  Emmeline  would  be  oompaasiooala.  and  catxjr 
her ;  and  t3a»  entreated  she  would  overoiNBa  her  aNaninaWe  lnMiaa» 
and  agree  to  the  proposal  addiiigi  it  waa  tba  new  opera,  and  that  it 
would  do  her  good,  for  ihe  gave  heiaalf  the  Uue  devilB  hjr  aoping  aa 
much  at  home. 

Too  indifleient  to  every  thiog  even  to  reluae,  Enmeline  fava  ii|ih« 
intended  drive,  changed  haf  dw,  and  she  and  iady  SaviUa  went  t^ 
gather  to  the  opera. 

About  the  begiaaing  of  the  aeoond  act,  she  anw  Lady  Flannoa 
coma  into  a  bo«  on  the  sa»a  tier,  about  tea  or  twelve  off  aha  was 
alone ;  and,  at  that  disianoe,  Eaimeline  thnight  nionld  psabafaly  nOL 
reoogniae  her:  hat»  wishing  to  eoDceal  hanelf  from  her  view,  sha 
made  some  apology  to  Lady  Seville  for  being  whimsicai  and  bagging 
to  change  places  vrilh  her,  abe  moved  tt>  the  oppoaite  aaal,  drawing 
the  curtain  of  the  box  so  w  entirely  to  hale  betself ;  altfaough^likfl  the 
poor  bird  ensnared  by  tha  aerpant,  aha  never  oould  wiihdiaw  ban  eyas 
from  her  rival. 

Before  long,  a  man  entered  the  box  where  Lady  Florence  waa;  ha 
seated  himself  directly  with  his  back  towarda  EmmeUne;  but  i&  was 
impoasible  for  Aer  to  mistake  him :  the  oval  head,  the  bmm*  curiy 
hair,  the  altitttde  and  air  of  the  arm  that  leant  on  tha  edge  of  ths 
box,  the  action  of  the  hand,  all  told  her  fant  loo  wall  it  eoold  only  ha 
Fitaheniy. 

Never  befoce  had  aha  beheU  them  togelhei^never  before  had  ahob 
in  a  manner,  witnessed  thoae  words,  thoee  looks  of  lova»  addrsmad  lo 
Lady  Florenoe,  which  sbonld  isow  have  belonged  to  bar.  Thaogh 
but  too  well  aware  of  tha  whole  truth,  she  had  aa  yet  sufifared  measly 
from  a  vague,  unenbodied  feeling  of  jealoosy.  She  had  been  viaanded 
by  n^lec^— -by  the  moftilying  convictkm  that  she  waa  nothdoved^ 
her  hivband ;  but  had  never  yet  actually  witnessed  hie  ' 
of  love  to  another.  ^ 

Lady  Florence  leaned  towarda  FifxheMy,  and.  aeemed  to  wi 
something  to  him.  He  shook  his  head,  es  if  oontradkdng  bar;  knt 
soon  after,  Emmeline  saw  him  look  round  towards  the  box  where  the 
was.  vrith  a  gUws,  as  if  in  search  of  some  one.  She  haolfly,  altbon^ 
she  hardly  knew  why,  shrunk  back,  hiding  hersalf  bekind^hacoMntnr 
which  she  drew  still  more  forward. 

They  then  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  most  eameal  oeni 
some  time— till  at  length  Fitsheniy,  leaning  back  in  hia  ehair,) 
his  hand  over  his  face,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  total  silenoe  beti 
them.    Ere  long,  a  third  person  came  into  tha  bon-^FitriMniy  ifasn 
moved  from  his  place,  and  disappeared. 

To  thoae  who  have  known  the  torment  of  jeakNn^ ,  I  need 
acribe  Emmeline's  feelings;  and  to  those  who  have  not,  my 
sions  would  appear  exaggerated  and  unnaturaL  Like  a  alalue  aha  ssi 
during  thn  remainder  of  the  opera,  not  able  to  attend  to  any  thiag 
around  her.  Luckily,  Lady  Savilla,  who  was  engaged  in  a  Kgntar 
iUrtatioPi  obaerved  neither  her  preoccopatkn,  nor  additional  d^eeiiDn 
^-and  when  the  curtain  fell,  Emmeline  mec^ianicaUy  foUowad  bar 
oompanioni  out  of  the  box.  Her  oompleto  abaenee  of  mannaa,  and 
Lady  Saville's  exclusive  attention  to.  bim  who  was  whiapering  soft 
nothing  in  her  ear,  had  so  effectually  driven  away  all  othar  Tiaitoi^ 
that  Emmeline  had  no  one  to  take  charge  of  her;  and  Lady  Seville 
and  her  admiier  soon  parted  from  her,  the  fonner  having  fiiund  a 

friend  to  take  her  to  the  usual  supper  party  at  ImAj  L-^ ^y'a  afUs 

the  opera ;  and  the  latter  being  too  gallant,  and  too  mnch  epria,  not 
to  accompany  her  to  the  oairiage,  promiaiBg,  however,  to  ratnm  to 
Emmeline. 

At  this  minttte*  however,  Pelham  ludtily  observed  her,  and  finoibly 
makh)g  hia  way  op  to  her,  axchunwd,  "  What!  here,  and  nlaQ|»lr 
thought  I  saw  strai^ra  in  your  box.  aa  never  went  near  it. 
Qomas  it  I  find  you  in  this  daaalate  situation}    Dotakesiir 

EmnMlim  atoda  no  mply ;  and  soon  pesaeiving  that 
thi»  wmUf  dafffffiaai.  MtMi,  lAar  one  ni  tofo 
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forbore  even  10  qtaak  to  her.  Thif  «ui49lMr^9igrioiMid»tb»dmr 
it  the  top  of  the  great  itaixs}  oui*  leaving  het  Ibm  Ptflham  wmH  to 
look  for  her  carriage. 

Emmeline  shrank  behind  the  deor,  wiappJig  henalf  clase  op  in  her 
cloak,  and  not  daring  to  raiie  her  eyee  Urn  the  fNimdt  finr  Aar  of 
meeting  thoee  pf  bet  husband  or  of  Lady  Fhweace.  Her  own  namer 
however,  pronounced  cloae  by  her,  soon  vouied  her,  and  riie  saw  Bin. 
QBterley  coming  up  to  speak  to  her,  aecompanied  by  Mr.  Moon. 

**  My  dear  lady  Fitshenry/'  said  she,  **  what  aH  age  it  is  since  I 
have  seen  you !    Where  have  yoa  been  hiding  younell't'  What  eoa 
you  have  (leen  about  ?*' 
''  I  liave  been  out  of  town,"  replied  fimmehnev  in  a  finit  veiea 
"Oh,  yes!  i  suppose  at  Easter, of  eotttse;  bMsnrelyytm have  been 
returned  some  weeks.;  fin  I  have  frequentlf  naet  Lord  Fitrl— ly;  and, 
by-the-bye,  now  I  recollect,  I  heard  eifyoii  the  olfaer  evening  st  Lady 
Mowbray's,  whore  I  was  so  unlueky  is  juai  to  misa  you ;  and  I  was 
sarcy  to  hear  jroa  were  taken  ill  there^    I  hope  ye«  aie  quite  re- 
covered." 
**  Perfectly  se,"  said  Emmeline,  coldly. 

"  How  did  you  like  our  new  opera,  tonight  t"  eoBtinoed  fifera.  Oa- 
terley ;  *'  I  thought  it  inexpnasiUy  dull— yet,  in  F&rii,  i  had  liked  it 
very  much.  What  did  you  think  ef  it  f ' 
"  1 1"  said  Emmeline,  absently ;  "  ^leally  don't  kiii»w." 
**  Doii't  know?  I  suppose  yoa  mean  you  have  been  so  ^gieeahly 
engaged  in  convenatun,  that  you  did  not  attenl?"  ratovted  Mia  Ca* 
teriey,  laughing.  *'No  one  comes  to  the  opera,  for  the  nNBi<^  m 
London." 

At  that  minute,  Pelham  relieved  poor  Emmeline  by  sa3fing,  that  bar 
carriage  was  driving  up,  and  that  they  had  better  be  moving  down 
stairs.  She  willingly  took  his  pro&rad  arm,  bowing  toJ^in^OiteHef, 
who,  before  the  door  had  closed  upon  thtfm,  and  withio'EmBieline'a 
hearing,  exclaimed,  (with  a  loud  laugh  to  M^.  Moore,)  "WeD! 
that  is  the  best  anao^ged— beat  undeisiood  afiar  I  ever  saw.  Laid 
Fitihenry  and  his  cAer  amie  are  jast  gone  down  one  stair,  and  Lady 
Fitzhenry  and  Pelham  are  making  their  escape  by  the  other!  and  then 
we  English  boast  of  our  morality!" 

The  door  closing,  prevented  Emmeline  fiom  heftiing  mora  dian  the 
burst  of  applaose  which  followed  this  remark.  lavnlnntaiiiy  she 
shrunk  from  Pelham ;  but  he,  not  aware  of  any  thing  that  had  passed, 
intent  on  getting  her  to  the  carriage  aa  soon  as  possible,  only  pressed 
her  arm  the  closer,  to  steady  her  steps*  and  hurraed  her  almostforeiUy 
after  him. 

When  they  reached  the  bottom  of  die  stiiia,  they  found  an  WMswal 
crowd  and  bustle  among  the  servants;  and,  by  the  noise  and  lashing 
of  whips  in  the  street,  there  appeared  to  be  a  great  contanriop  among 
the  coachmen.  Pelham,  anxious  to  get  Emmeline  eut  of  the  oenfii- 
sioa,  still  drew  her  on,  peimiaded  that  het  oanrk^e  timt  by  that  time 
be  ready.  But  when  they  got  oolside  into  the  street,  he  saw  that  her 
coachman  was  engaged  in  violent  contest  with  another,  belh  andea- 
vouring  to  drive  up  at  the  same  moaofent 

The  crowd  of  footmen  who  had  gathered  round  the  interesting  spot; 
enoooraging  the  merciless  oombatsalsb  was  so  great,  that  to  retreat  #as 
impossible.  Pelham  could  not,  asaoQg  them,  distingusdi  EmoMline's 
servants ;  and,  aasid  the  din  of  voices,  whips,  tiampfing  of  hooft  en  the 
pavement,  and  shivering  of  breaking  lamps,  it  was  vain  to  attempt  te 
make  them  hear  him. 

Emmeline,  nerveoa  and  frightened  at  the  uproar  aiouhd  her,  fofget 
for  a  minutf  all  her  former  apprehensions^  and  ehmg  terrified  to  Feh 
ham,  whok  to  defend  her  as  #b11  as  he  eonld  fieoi  ihe  unndy  moH 
put  his  arm  round  her.  Just  then,  the  horses  in  her  carriage,  higlh 
brad,  spirited  animals^  and  lately  little  employed  by  their  nnMraie,  irri- 
tated beyond  endurance  by  the  lashing  of  the  Whip,  beeatne  uiigoveni- 
able-^they  reared  up,  throwing  themselves  away  fibM  their  oppuiieutt, 
and,  in  the  struggle,  one  of  them  foil  down  en  the  foot-pavement^  hi- 
creasing  the  confusion. 

A  hmd  scream  was  uttered  by  a  female  vtnoe,  and,  by  the  raih  of 
link4)oys  in  an  instant  to  the  spot,  Emmeline  beheld  Lady  Fhwenee 
Mostyn  thrown  back  on  Fitehenry's  breast  The  pde  of  the  cairiage 
had  touched  her,  but  it  was  die  ciy  of  terror  more  than  of  pain. 

**8topi  oh  peril  of  your  lifo,  yoa  nsoal!'*  <*»iaim^  n  voice,  tial 
shot  through  Emmeline's.veiy  souL 

'  **  Whose  carriage  is  thatr*  deamnded  Fitriwnrir,  in  «littdH>riMive 
tone,  while  still  supporting  Lady  Ffcirenee  in  hit  ama.  Tbei«  was  A 
sodden  silence ;  thd  ootatending  coachmen's  whipi  falsttoilly  w<^ti»  bddi 
quieted.  He  again  repeated  his  question  mom  htttdl]^  thin  befoHs. 
"My  tordf  aakl  one  of  EmmeUnels  footmen,  goin^  up  t»  FMbenfy 
"  it  is  your  Idrdship's  carriage." 
**  My  qarriagel"  he  exclaimed  angri^.  *<  Who  oideMd  if  here r 
*<  We  are  hero  widi  my  lady,"  nplied  the  ibiTiAM  foofinte.  «  Het- 
ladyship  is  jest  getting  in— shall  I  teU  her  yonr  JhidUdp  wMiei  to  be 
taken  home  f ' 

«« No,  no,  yon  fool !"  answered  Fitdiemy,  hi  d  Mie  of  pMlkM  whieh 
Emmeline  had  never  before  heiud  front  hie  liyi,  and  wtteh  mada  her 
shudder;  '*  drive  off  as  fint  aa  yon  can." 

By  diis  tnne>  Pelham  had  put  hie  ehaige»  mmto  deaddiin  idite^iMe 
her  eavrMge,  and,  not  l&ing  to  leave  her  akme  in  dro  agitated  state 
she  then  was,  got  in  after  her.  Emmeline  put  bdf  hM>  foMtte  faUnd, 
meamdg  to  p^vent  him ;  bot^  quite  overomnf^  she  cittili  nor  AMdi- 
late  a  word ;  and,  no  bnger  able  to  enmnudhMMHC  ih«  hufbl  hito 
violMM  hyateifo  a^ba.  Totally  ■dwnlihtg  hat  mMHinfe^  ted  hiwrpr«t. 
tng  die  action  into  a  wish  diat  he  iboidd  n^  Mh^  in,  ^Nhitt  tttt- 


diify  liilhv  her  tend,  deoiittg  die  ttrvsMi  to  go  home  ai  And  «i  iMft* 
sible.  Tlie  follen  horK  was  soon  raised.  The  contending  vehieled 
disengaged,  and  they  drove  mpidly  off— hot  followed  by  dheeM  and 
laughter  from  the  more  blackgnaid  part  of  the  mob  who  had  winiews 
ed  the  fray ;  to  t^eh  were  added  penonal  jokes  and  renuafaf,  that 
made  Pelham  haadly  draw  ap  the  gbsses. 

Emmelhie  stiU  made  eObrto  to  speak,  but^  Pelham  could  not  di#> 
tiagnish  a  single  word  which  she  endeavoured  to  artienlate ;  and, 
only  hiddtaig  her  compose  henelf,  said  every  thing  most  kind  woA 
sooihmg,  while  he  again  and  again  pressed  her  hand  in  his.  When 
dMy  arrived  hi  Grosvenor  street,  he  forciUy  drew  Emmelitie's  am 
widiin  his,  t»  help  her  up  stain,  and  placing  her  on  a  conch  demind- 
ed  in  a  low  voice,  whether  she  would  take  any  diing,  and  whether  he^ 
should  send  for  her  maM. 

<«  Oh  no,  I  shall  soon  recovei'— make  nofViss,  I  entreat— it  isnoOnng' 
•—I  have  been  very  foolish— end  frightened — that  is  all.    Bot,"  aMed 
she,  with  an  imploring  look, "  leave  me — for  God's  sake,  leave  me." 
•^Not  till  I  see  yOB  better,  I  really  cannot"    For  het  ho*"  ^^ 

heaved  with  Oonviilaive  sobs,  and  her  heart  seemed  bunting.       

Uncdrtain  what  to  do,  m  say.  and  sniprised  at  her  ropuhove  nma- 
ner  towanh  him,  Pelham  walked,  disturbed,  up  and  down  the  nom, 
in  sflenoe,  dunking  it  best  for  a  little  time  to  leave  her  to  herself  At 
lengdi,  httMiiy  coming  up  to  her,  *'  My  dearest  Lady  Fitadieniy.*"  he 
exclaimed,  '*  aUow  me  to  speak  to  yon." 

Enuneliae  started,  and  looked  at  him  aghast ;  but  without  noticing, 
or  even  foeking  at  her,  Pelham  continued  in  a  hurried  hiannei',  **  I 
trust  you  will  pardon  me  for  venturing  on  so  sacred  a  subject*— for 
tonehdng  on  sottowb,  which  yon,  with  snch  oonrage,  such  delichoy, 
conoeal  in  your  own  breast— bat  I  khow  all  ,^— and  I  know  your  hn^ 
band  so  well,  diat  I  am  sure'I  can  give  you  comfort  and  hope." 

Inotpwwably  rebeVed  as  Emmeline  was  by  these  words,  which 
satisfied  her  diat  she  still  had  a  friend  on  whom  she  could  rest,  yet 
other  foehngs  for  the  moment  prevailed,  and  clasping  her  hand*  with 
the  vehemence  of  despair :  "Oh,  diat  is  impossihle !  there  is  no  hope, 
no  happinem  for  me  in  thkr  wwld!^ 

'*0n  my  honour,"  replied  Ptelbam,  witii eamestnesp, "yon  may  trast 
me;  i  wonM  not  deceive  yon;"  and  sitting  down  by  her,  he  took  h«r 
nervously  ■imVmg  hand  in  his.  A  fow  minutes  before,  fimmelind 
wwdd  have  shmidc  from  his  tcmdi,  but  those  vrords  had  been  snfilcient 
to  banish  eniBely  dl  her  former  miserable  apprehensions ;  roodied  bjr 
hearing  once  more  the  ronsolaloiy  voice  of  friendship,  for  an  instant 
she  smiled  in  gretitode  on  his  kind  countenance,  and  then,  quite  ove^ 
come  with  the  variety  of  her  foelings,  tean  again  biust  forth,  and  her 
h^ad  sank  on  hia  shoulder. 

At  that  inattnt,  the  door  was  hastily  poihed  open,  snd  rifedienty 
appeared !  He  started  on  seeing  Pelham  and  Emmeline.  As  shequkk- 
ly  nuaed  her  head  at  die  noise  he  had  madeon  entering,  invohmttity 
a  idnt  enckraaticn  of  diamay  eacaped  her,  and  even  Pelham  seemed 
diKuneerted. 

<*  LBuiy  Fftdkeniy  is  not  very  well  f  die  latter  at  lengdi  said,  idtor 
an  awkward  paoile,  as  if  foeling  that  some  explanation  of  the  9tm& 
was  necessary ;  **  and,"  added  he»  addressing  himself  to  Emmeline, 
**  aMew  me  tD  leoommend  you  to  retire  to  your  own  room." 

Emmeline  rose  from  her  seat ;  every  limb  shook.  Pitadtenr^  tkMf 
towards  them,  fixed  his  eyes  sternly  upon  hei*,  but  said  nothing.  "I 
have  not  been  very  weQ,  latety,"  she  with  difiiculty  stammertid 
out:  <«the  heat  in  town  does  not  agree  vrith  me ;  and,  I  diink  I  WiB 
go  to  Charhon  tavmorrow." 

Still  Fitshenry  spake  not,  but  Emmeline  plainly  saw  anger  khd 
contempt  written  on  his  countenance :  she  foindy  wished  him  ana 
t'eBiam  good  night  The  words  died  on  her  lips ;  for  a  sad  foreboding 
toH  her  she  was  taking  a  final  leave  ofher  husband,  as  she  was  aware 
that  h  Was  impoasible  they  could  any  longer  continue  even  on  th(» 
footing  they  then  were.  Sie  paused  a  minute  in  hopes  FitxhenTj^ 
would  speak.  One  word  would  have  brought  her  to  his  <ui^,  dl  for- 
given, all  forgotten.  But  he  seemed  resolved  on  silence,  and  Emnie< 
line  went  on  into  the  inner  dmwing-ioom  that  led  to  her  own  apait^ 
ment 

P^bam,  pihplexed,  and  uncertam  how  to  act,  followed  her  widi  hhr 
^yes,  without  moving  from  the  spot  she  had  quitted,  while  FHshenfy, 
hi  great  apparent  perturbation,  paced  the  room.  At  length,  just  ai 
Emmeline  had  reached  the  door  of  her  apartment,  seeing  her  trem^ 
hling  hands  had  some  difficulty  in  opening  it,  Pelham  hurried  to  htr 


**  You  nlean  flieh,"  said  he  m  d  low  voice,  as  he  turned  the  h*h^ 
« to  go  to  CluuiRm  to-morrow.  You  shall  hear  firon  me,  probaWy  iee 
die,  and  I  will  bring  you  good  hews,  perhaps  even  Fitzhenry  ^^icheer 
dp,  I  entreat  you,  all  will  yet  be  well." 

Emmeline  forced  a  foint  smile,  and  held  out  het  hand  lo  hhn;  h# 
aeized  it  widi  aflbction.  «  God  of  heaven  bless  and  support  you,  h» 
mid,  with  tomestnem,  tod  hastily  lefr  her. 

When  he  returned  to  die  outward  drawing-itJott,  Fitriiehry  Wat 
gone  J  he  hurried  down  stain  in  hopes  of  findhig  him  in  his  own  rootoi 
but  die  servanti  hlformed  him,  he  had  again  left  die  house. 

Emmeline  oidered  her  cvriage  after  church  the  next  mamm^tg 
tnke  her  to  Charlton ;  but  how  great  a  change  do  a  few  hours  often 
didre  hi  otii'  views!  She  already  repented  hnving  dedaiwi  hey  m^ 
fention  of  leavmg  town.  Twice,  as  the  hour  named  by  her  d>eW 
near,  she  delayed  die  (Carriage,  wishing,  (mubh  as  she  d^eadod  mete* 
fcrWeW,)  to  see  Pitxhenry  belbre  she  went.  It  was  now  p^ftree, 
MitiU  he  did  not  Appeal,  a]idttomw»geGtt)a^ft«ttbii&*  WeihflC 
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the  Ullr-^  Is  Loid  Fitihouy  fooo  ontr  ah^  ininind,  mtlMr  ftw- 
fully. 

'*No^  my  lady,"  aoiwerad  the  footman ;  "I  belieTO  my  loid  is  not 
yet  op ;  at  least  he  has  not  yet  rung  his  bell^  but  shall  I  inquire  f 

**  Ohi  DO  matter/'  said  Emmeline,  with  a  ^altering  voiGet  and  di»> 
misBing  the  man.  Convinced  by  this,  that  it  was  her  husband's  inten- 
tion they  should  not  meet,  she  determined  to  write  to  him ;  for  to  part 
thus,  in  what  seemed  a  decided,  open  rupture,  without  some  sort  of 
reconciliation  taking  place,  she  now  felt  to  be  impossible :  she  there- 
fore sat  down,  and  took  her  pen,  although  not  knowing  what  to  say. 
She  once  thought  she  would  beg  for  an  interview—- demand  to  be  f»> 
leased  from  her  promise  of  silence,  in  order  to  come  to  some  eiplana- 
tioD.    But  yet  what  had  she  to  say  f  what  had  she  to  leam! 

Even  if  Mrs.  Osterley*!  strange  and  cruel  hints  had  reached  his  ears, 
—if  he  couM  so'knistake  her  and  his  friend,  as  to  give  any  credit  to 
them,  could  she  flatter  herMlf  he  was  enough  interested  about  her,  to 
care  whom  she  might  prefer  ?  On  the  other  hand,  to  endeavour  to  ex- 
culpate herKlf  from  suspicions  which  he  might  never  have  entertain- 
ed, seemed  ridicubus.  Besides,  could  she  now,  as  a  new  thing, 
charge  him  with  coldneat,  dislike,  and  infidelity— all  which  he  hwl 
openly  declared,  and  for  all  which  he  had  prepared  her  months  before. 

Discouraged  by  these  oonsiderstions  from  adverting  to  wbat  had 
pasied  the  night  before,  she  at  length,  after  various  doubts  and  inde- 
cisions, merely  wrote  these  words  >— 

"  A  very  few  days  in  the  country,  vdll,  I  am  sure,  quite  reslon  me 
to  my  usual  health.  I  will  return  to  Grosvenor  street  by  the  end  of 
the  week ;  but  if,  for  any  reasons,  you  should  wish  me  to  come  home 
sooner,  I  trust  to  your  letting  me  tmow,  axad  I  shall  be  most  willing  to 
to  obey  your  summons.    You  will  find  me  at  my  father's. 

"  EmiSLINB  FlTSHSmLT." 

This  she  intended  should  be  given  to  Fitxhenry  aiker  her  depar* 
ture,  and  she  sealed  and  directed  it  for  the  purpose. 

The  carnage  drove  op  to  the  door— the  servants  busied  themselves 
in  putting  on  the  luggage,  and,  hopeless  of  an  interview  with  Fits- 
henry,  Elmmeline  went  slowly,  sadly,  to  her  own  room,  to  prepare  for 
her  departure 

On  opening  a  dmwer,  ahe  saw  the  small  Geneva  waldi  and  chain 
which  Fitshenry  had  sent  her  when  a  girL  Hardly  aware  of  what 
she  did,  she  preaied  it  to  her  lip^— then  hung  it  round  her  neck. 
She  felt  a  sad  presentiment  that  she  was  leaving  her  husband's  roof 
for  ever,  and  this  watch  was  the  only  token  of  kindness  she  had  ever 
received  from  him;  the  only  memorial  she  possessed,  except  her  iatal 
wedding-ring,  placed  by  him  on  her  hand  in  reluctance  and  avernoo. 

As  Emmeline  passed  back  through  the  drawing-room,  ahe  looked 
mournfully  at  each  object  in  it,  convinced  she  was  beholding  them  for 
the  last  time.  She  slowly  descended  the  stairs  {  every  limb  trembling 
with  nervous  apprehension.  Again  she  thought  she  would  endeavour 
to  see  her  husband;  and  she  paused  at  the  door  of  his  room  to  give 
henelf  one  more  chance;  for  she  thought,  perhaps,  when  he  heard 
her,  he  would  come  out  to  meet  her ;  or  if .  she  could  only  once  more 
catch  the  sound  of  his  voice,  in  its  usual  tone  of  gentleness  and  kind- 
nesi,  it  would  give  her  courage  to  demand  admittance.  But  all  was 
stilL  While  thus  standing  debating  with  herself,  her  heart  beat  so 
violently,  that  she  could  scarcely  breathe,  and  she  vras  forced  to  lean 
against  the  banister  for  support. 

"  The  chaise  is  quite  ready,  my  lady,"  said  a  footman*  ooming  up 
to  her ;  for,  seeing  her  on  the  stairs,  he  foncied  her  impatient  to  set 
ofiP—"  every  thing  is  put  in." 

With  no  possible  farther  excose  for  delay,  feeling  her  fete  was 
fixed,  she  drew  down  her  veil,  to  conceal  her  agitation,  hurried 
through  the  hall,  and  without  allowing  herMlf  more  time  for  reflec- 
tion, got  into  the  carriage. 

*'  To  Charlton,"  said  the  butler,  who  had  ckised  the  door  after  her, 
the  servants  being  already  placed  in  the  seat  behind,  and  the  postil- 
UoDs  immediately  drove  off 

Emmeline  looked  back  once  more  at  the  house  fiom  which  she 
felt  she  was,  probably,  banishing  herself  for  ever ;  and  then  sinking 
back  in  the  carriage,  gave  way  to  her  feelings.  "  Farewell,  then, 
Fitxhenry,"  she  exclaimed,  "  since  such  is  your  will ;  and  may  Hea- 
ven bless  you,  and  have  pity  on  me !" 

As  she  drew  near  Charlton,  she  endeavoured  to  compose  herself^ 
but  in  vain :  when  she  looked  to  the  future,  all  was  so  dark  and 
bqpeleaB,  and  she  was  so  strongly  impresied  with  the  idea  that  ahe 
should  never  see  Fitxhenry  again,  that  she  felt  her  heart  sink  vrithin 
her;  and,  quite  overpowered,  and  fearful  of  betraying  her  secret  to 
her  parents,  she  more  than  once  thought  of  stopping  the  carriage.  But 
whidier  could  she  go  7 

Fitshenry  had  allowed  her  to  depart.  It  seemed,  indeed,  even  his 
wish  that  she  should  go;  and,  unsolicited,  she  could  not  return.  On 
they  drove.  It  was  a  beautiful,  bright  Sunday:  every  one  around 
her  seemed  to  be  enjoying  the  day  in  gladness  and  gratitude.  The 
roads  and  fields  were  filled  with  joyous  groups,  the  air  with  gay 
sounds. 

-  "  Do  I  sin  in  bving  him  so  entirely,  so  pamionately  7"  thon^^'Em- 
Beline ;  **  that  amid  so  many  that  r«goice,  I  alone  am  doomed  to  be 
nisen^ler 

In  uttering  these  words,  perhaps  Emmeline  did  ml  But  it  is  die 
tin  into  which  sufifering  betrays  us  all.  Tlie  vvretched  are  hidden,  or 
hide  themselves,  fium  our  view;  and  whan,  in kutow,  we  lookaroond 


us,  we  eoBipare  our  situati^  with  those  only  who  happen,  ml  that 
mument,  to  be  basking  in  the  transitory  sunshine  of  cheerfulneas. 
How  many,  as  Enmieline's  gay  equipage  drove  rapidly  hj,  probftUjr 
coveted  her  riches,  her  luxuries,  her  youth,  and  her  beauty!  while 
she  envied  the  ragged,  laughing  beggar-boy,  by  the  road-aide,  wbo,  as 
her  caniage  pamod,  tossed  his  naked  arms  in  the  air,  haUooing,  in 
pure  gaiety  of  heart  and  emjoyment  of  existence. 

When  Emmeline  arrived  at  her  fether's,  the  servant  informed  her, 
that  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benson  were  out  in  the  carriage,  but  wrcte 
expected  home  before  dinner.  At  that  moment,  she  felt  their  abaeiioe 
was  relief,  and  hastily  getting  out  of  the  carriage,  she  desired  the 
coaohinan,  on  his  return  to  town,  immediately  to  ask  whether  Lord 
Fitshenry  had  any  ordeis  for  him---for  she  still  fondly  hoped,  ibaii  on 
reading  her  note,  he  might  follow  her,  and  might  himself  wish  for 
some  explanation  of  what  had  paised  the  preceding  evening. 

During  the  hour  that  elapsed  before  her  feiher  and  mother  rrtoroed. 
Emmeline  endeavoured  to  compose  her  spirits.  She  bathed  her  red 
and  swollen  eyes,  walked  in  the  fiesh  air,  and,  hearing  their  carriage 
drive  up  to  the  door,  resolved  to  command  herself,  and  went  to  mcec 
them  with  a  cheerful  countenance.  But  when  the  spirits  are  weak, 
there  is  nothing  so  dififeult  to  bear  as  tenderness.  Her  fether's  find 
benediction,  the  smile  of  delight  that  beamed  in  her  mother%  6oe,on 
unexpectedly  beboUling  hw,  we9  too  much  for  poor  Emmeline^  un- 
used as  she  was  to  demonstrations  of  aflbctnn;  and  falling  into  her 
mother's  aims,  in  spite  of  her  reaolutions  and  endeavouis,  she  ^ain 
bust  into  tears. 

"  My  dear  love!  my  child !"  both  exclaimed,  **  what  can  be  the 
matter  r 

**  Nothing,  nothing,"  said  Emmeline;  ''I  have  not  been  quite  well 
lately,  and  my  spirits  are  in  consequence  vreakened ;  and  I  vnn  too 
happy  to  see  yoo— that  is  alL" 

Mrs.  Benson  shook  her  head,  and  kmked  at  her  incrednlously.  Her 
fether.  fixing  his  eyes  steadiasdy  on  her  fhee,  took  her  hand. 

''Speak  to  me,  my  giri,"  aaid  he.  '•What  is  it  that  so  dktreans 
your 

.    "  Nothing !"  again  repeated  Emmeline,  in  a  feinter  voice;  « I  shsS 
soon  be  quite  welL" 

"Emmy!  EmmyT  rejoined  her  fether,  "lor  once,  I  don't  bdieve 
yon ;  it  is  too  long  mee  you  have  not  been  well,  as  yon  oaU  it ;  and 
there  is  a  sooseihing  the  matter  that  I  mist  and  will  know." 

Emmeline  averted  her  head,  and  did  not  answer. 

"  You  need  not  attempt  to  deceive  me  imy  longer,  girl,"  aaid  Mr. 
Benson,  sternly ;  "  I  have  long  suspected  that  all  waa  not  right  be- 
tween you  and  your  husband.  I  will  now  know  the  Imth,  and  I  havt 
a  right  to  demand  it  of  yon." 

Still  she  was  silent 

"  What !  you  will  not  speak !  you  will  imt  confide  in  me  T  he  eon- 
tinned,  his  temper  rising;  "  then  I  must  seek  for  infotnation  eke- 
where  ;"  and  he  moved  towards  the  door  of  die  room. 

"Oh,  my  fether!"  exclaimed  Emmeline,  terrifiedr— " What  weoM 
yon  dor 

"  Do7  why,  I  shall  go  to  town  directly.  I  shall  see  Lord  Fits- 
henry,"  said  Mr.  Benson,  in  a  calmer,  but  decided  tosie;  "  and  ton 
him  I  must  leam  what  has  passed  between  you,  since  yon,  my  own 
chiU,  wUl  not  trust  me." 

"  Oh !  speak  not  so  to  me,  dear  father !  indeed  I  hsTe  fell  confi- 
dence in  your  kindness-— in  your  indulgence ;  but,  really,  I  have  oe- 
thiog  to  tell  which  yon  do  not  know  alieady^-^I  have  beai\  to  blaae, 
perhapa— I  mean  I  was  not  awai»— I  vra#tteceived,-— even  yoo,  dear 


"  Deceived  f  repeated  Mr.  Benson,  quickly,  oatrhfafig  at  the  wtxd: 
"  deceived,  by  me  f  what  do  you  mean  f 

"Ob,  nothiiv,  iMthing,"  said  Emmeline,  alarmed  at  her  fether's 
unusual  look  cf  anger:  "  we  Wiare  all  to  Uame ;  but— bnft— perhaps 
it  would  have  been  better  if-—" 

Poor  Mr.  Benson,  like  many  both  of  his  superion  and  inferion, 
could  not  bear  to  be  supposed  to  have  erred,  or  even  to  have  bren 
mistaken,  and  all  the  less  when  conscious  the  impntetion  was  tne: 
in  a  tone  of  violence,  therefore,  which  Emmeline  had  never  heaid 
addressed  to  her,  and  suddeidy  letting  go  her  hand,  which  he  bad 
been  holding  in  both  of  his— ^'  What,  EmmeliBe^"  said  he,  "  are  yoa 
so  uigust,  so  ungrateftd,  as*to  accose  me  as  the  csnse  of  yonr  misfa'' 
tunes  7— blame  your  poor,  doatmg,  old  fether,  for  having  given  up  hii 
all  to  secure  your  happiness?  For  shame,  for  shame,  Emmy — I  ne- 
ver expected  that  finm  you." 

"  Oh,  hear  me,  hear  me  patiently  P'  die  exclaimed,  earning  on  hie  ana. 

"  No,  Emmeline,  I  can  hear  no  more  bear  iw  ml^— I  have  kng 
gueaned  bow  matters  were  between  yon  and  Lord  FitdMfuy,  and  «H 
I  have  forborne.  '  I  held  my  peace  as  kng  as  I  could;  but  my  pride 
will  not  aUow  me  to  be  any  knger  silent  I  vrill  noi  be  trampled 
upon.  I  cannot  endure  to  aee  the  delight  of  my  qU  age,  my  only 
child,  destroyed  by  neglect  and  unkindneae.  Lard  Fitsbeniy  pre- 
sumes upon  his  superior  rank.  He  thinks  he  may  widi  impunity  in- 
sult and  break  the  heart  of  the  humble  banker'a  daughter.  But  his 
loidship  IB  mMtaken:  I,  too,  have  pride  as  well  as  he.  Cmae  on  Ut 
rank— cuise  on  your  money— they  have  been  the  caoae  of  all  due; 
but  I  wiU  have  redress." 

"Redreai!  Good  God,  what  do  yon  meanr  inqnired  Enunetioe, 
terrified  at  his  words  and  manner. 

"  I  will  insist  on  ai^  immediate  aepamtion ,  on  a  dxvoroa,  in  riiori, 
for  tha  law  vrill  give  it  oie." 
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A  weiBua.  of  horror  MCtped  fiom  EmmeUiia't  heart  at  these  ^vorda. 
^  No  power  on  earth  shall  ever  separate  me  from  him!"  she  exclaimed, 
With  the  wild  energy  of  passion.  "  Oh !  my  dear  iadier,  be  appeased  { 
haye  patience,  and  all  will  bo  well." 

She  had  sunk 'on  her  knees;  and,  overcome  with  the  variety  of  her 
painfully  contending  feelings,  her  head  grew  gfddy,  her  sobs  choked 
her,  and  she  fell  neariy  senseless  at  Mr.  Benson's  feet  Every  atten- 
tion of  doating  fondness  was  lavished  upon  her.  Before  long,  she 
Iwyame  more  composed,  and  her  parents,  whose  every  feeling  was 
centered  in  her,  seeing  how  weak  she  waa,  both  in  body  and  spirits, 
said  no  more,  but  tamed  their  whole  endeavuors  towards  cheering 
and  restoring  her;  avoiding,  for  the  moment,  every  thing  that  could 
renew  her  sorrows. 

After  some  little  time  had  elapsed,  as  if  by  common  consent,  they 
all  forced  themselves  to  talk  on  indiflbrent  subgects;  but,  in  the  eflbrt, 
poor  Emmeline's  lip  often  quivered.  At  dinner,  she  turned  away  her 
heavy,  sickened  eye  fiom  the  food  before  her;  and  when  her  fother 
filled  her  glass  with  wine,  bidding  her  drink  it,  for  that  it  would  do 
her  good,  and,  wisnming  a  gay  manner,  pledged  her  and  drank  to  her 
health — teait  again  rushed  into  her  eyes,  as  she  recollected  the  )>ride 
with  which  he  was  always  wont,  on  such  occasions,  to  unite  her  hus- 
band's name  with  hers. 

The  next  morning,  resolving  if  possible  still  to  deceive  her  parents, 
and  by  assumed  cheerfulness  to  do  away  the  impreasion  made  upon 
their  minds  the  preceding  evening,  poor  Emmeline  entered  the  break- 
6st-room  with  as  composed  a  countenance  as  she  could  command,  and 
even  forced  a  smile,  when,  as  in  fortaer  days,  she  went  up  to  her  fa- 
dier  to  claim -his  parental  kiss.  Mr.  Benson,  however,  did  not  raise 
his  eyes  towards  her,  or  even  return  the  pressure  of  her  hand,  but  in 
silence  pointed  to  the  seat  prepared  for  her.  She  looked  at  her  mo- 
ther, whose  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  table  before  her,  and  she  saw  that 
diey  were  red  with  crying.  Twice  Emmeline  endeavoured  at  con- 
versation by  making  some  remark  on  the  weather,  but  no  answer  was 
given  to  her.  Mr.  Benson's  attention  seemed  entirely  engrossed  by 
the  newspaper  that  lay  beside  him-^his  break&st  remaining  un- 
touched. 

Aware  that  something  disagreeable  must  have  happened,  fiom  the 
disturbed  appearance  of  her  father  and  mother,  a  thousand  vague  but 
dreadful  apprehensions  soon  took  possession  of  Emmeline's  mind,  and 
at  last,  unable  any  longer  to  endure  the  state  of  alarm  and  suspense 
into  which  her  fears  had  thrown  her,  she  suddenly  seised  her  father's 
arm,  entreating  him,  for  pity's  sake,  to  tell  her  what  had  so  discom- 
posed him — what  had  happened. 

"  You,  Lady  Fitzheiuy,  can  better  inform  us  of  that,"  he  coldly 
said,  OS  he  put  the  paper  into  her  hand,  and  pointed  to  the  following 
paragraph: 

**  A  singular  fracas  took  place  at  the  Opera  on  Saturday  night :  not 
being  yet  informed  of  the  pardculart,  we  forbear  making  any  reflec- 
tions. As  it  is  a  double  intrigue,  and  therefore  neither  party  can 
complain,  it  is  irapoasible  to  say  how  the  afiiiir  may  end.  The  t^ere 
amie  of  the  noble  lord  is  well  known  in  the  ftshionable  world,  both 
abroad  and  at  home;  and  it  is  not,  perhaps,  surprising  that  the  ne- 
glected wife  should  have  pri»  ton  partit  and  found  a  champion  to 
espouse  her  cause.  He  is  said  to  be  in  the  dipUtmatic  line,  and  of 
course,  a  particular  friend  of  the  husband.  One  rumour  states  the 
ii\iured  wife  to  Iiave  eloped — another,  that  a  duel  has  taken  place. 
Certain  it  is,  that  two  carrioges  with  the  F— x — y  arms,  were  seen  to 
drive  furiously  out  of  Grosvenor  street,  at  diffisrent  hours  and  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  on  Sunday  afieraooD^" 

■ 

Emmeline  turned  deadly  pale  as  she  read  this  cruel  paragraph ,  bat 
a  still  more  ghastly  hue  spread  itself  over  her  mother's  face,  as  she 
anxiously  watched  her  daughter's  countenance,  and  fancied  that  in 
her  emotion  she  read  confession  of  guilt. 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  Emmeline,  entirely  satisfied  as  to  her 
own  perfect  innocence,  and  horror-stricken  by  the  latter  part  of  the 
paragraph  relating  to  the  duel,  was  occupied  in  dwelling  on  the  poa- 
sibility  of  there  being  any  foundation  for  the  rumour;  and  her  whole 
mind  was  so  engrossed  l:^  that  one  thought,  the  safety  of  Fitshenry, 
that  she  dkl  not  even  think  of  exculpating  herself  from  the  charge. 
Indeed,  she  had  totally  forgotten  the  presence  even  of  her  parents; 
when  Mr.  Benson,  striking  his  hand  with  violence  on  the  table,  in  a 
voice  of  agony  exclaimed--- 

*' Speak,  Emmeline!  are  you  innocent?  or  am  I  for  ever  dis- 
graced?"  ^ 

EmmelinlTstartled  by  her  fother's  vehemence,  looked  wildly  at  him 
for  an  instant,  as  if  not  understanding  his  woitb. 

•'I  see,  but  too  plainly,  how  it  is.  Don't  speak,  don't  speak,"  he 
continued,  quickly ;  and,  covering  his  Ikoe  with  both  his  hands,  he 
gave  way  to  the  violence  of  his  feelings. 

Completely  roused  by  the  burrt  of  paanoo  in  one  so  seldom  moved 
«>  tears,  Emmeline  threw  herself  on  her  kneea  beside  him,  and,  en- 
ileavouring  to  take  hold  of  his  hand,  exclaimed 

"  Oh,  my  fother,  what  can  all  this  mean  ?  is  it  possible  yon  can  sus- 
pect t — God  knows  how  innocent  I  am." 

Mr.  Benson,  wiping  away  his  tears,  looked  at  her  for  an  inrtant  in 

ailenca.    '*  Ropwrf  those  Weased  woida  again,  child,  lor  I  mdst  beUeve 
you." 

** By  the  God  of  truth!"  exclaimed  Rmw^^nyy  ^  j^  chaped  her 

Jinda  wifli  fenraney  and  fiied  her  eyw  slaadfoflly  on  Mr.  BeuoD, 


"  I  am  innooant  of  having,  in  thought,  tvord,  or  deed,  departed  from 
the  love  aiHl  duty,  I  swore  to  my  husband  at  the  altar.  Alas  f 
added  riie,  as  she  hid  her  face  in  her  father's  bosom,  **  I  only  love  him 
too  well,  too  entirely,  for  my  happiness."  These  last  woids  became 
indMtinct,  and  choked  by  her  tears. 

"  Thank  God,  thank  God !"  repeated  Mr.  Benson,  with  a  sort  of 
hurried  nervousness  of  manner,  as  he  kissed  his  daughter's  forehead: 
"  1  could  not  have  borne  that ;  your  dishonour  I  could  not  have  borne, 
Emmy,  it  would  soon  have  brought  hie  to  my  grave.  I  believe  you, 
Emmeline,  (m  my  honour  I  do ;  you  never  in  your  life  deceived  me ; 
but  what  does  that  cursed  story  mean  f" — ^pointing  to  the  paragraph 
to  which  his  mind  seemed  again  to  have  returned  with  doubt  and 
anxiety. 

**  I  wiU  tell  you  all.  as  for  as "  and  Emmeline  stopped  short, 

for  how  could  she  explain  what  had  passed,  without  drawing  on  a 
necessary  confession  of  her  whole  sad  story. 

**  No  more  concealments,  Emmy,  I  wiU  and  must  know  all,"  said 
Mr.  Benson  sternly. 

Emmeline  looked  at  her  fother  as  if  supplicating  for  pity. 

*'  Spare  her  now,  Mr.  Benson,"  said  her  mother  as  she  folded  her  in 
her  arms :  **  we  have  it  from  her  own  true  lips,  that  she  is  blameless, 
and  let  what  will  have  happened,  we  can  bear  any  thing  now." 

**  Bless  you,  bless  you  for  believing  me,"  said  Emmeline,  as  she 
threw  her  arms  round  her  mother's  neck  in  gratitude :  **  but,"  added 
she,  with  a  melancholy  and  reproachful  look,  "  my  father  does  not,  he 
still  doubts  me." 

*'No,  my  girl,  indeed  I  don't,"  cried  Mr.  Benson:  «do  you  thirdt  I 
would  call  you  my  Emmy,  and  let  you  remain  one  instant  under  my 
roof  if  I  thought  you  were  disgraced.  On  my  honour,  I  believe  you, 
but  I  am  fretted  and  unhappy,  I  have  toiled  for  your  happiness,  and 
it  has  ended  in  nothing  but  mortification ;  for  I  see  my  darling  is  not 
happy,  which  is  more  than  I  can  bear:"  and  tears  once  more  rushed 
into  his  eyes.  "  And  who  the  deuce  do  they  mean  by  their  *  diplomatic 
champion  V  "  added  he,  again  casting  his  eyes  on  the  paragraph. 

'*  The  whole  is  an  abominable  folsehood,"  said  Emmeline,  in  a  hur- 
ried manner.  **  They  mean  Mr.  Pelham,  I  suppose;  for  he  was  with 
me;"  and  she  reddened  as  she  spoke,  at  the  bare  possibilily  of  such 
an  insinuation.  **  Coming  out  of  the  opera-house  last  night,  there  was 
a  battle  between  the  coachmen— end  it  seemed  as  if  something  dia- 
agreeable  had  passed  between  Lord  Fitxhenry  and  Mr.  Pelham — but 
it  must  have  been  only  a  misunderstanding — ^no  one  was  to  blame — 
only  when  I  parted  fiom  them  last  night,  they  certainly  seemed  mudi 
irritated  against  each  other." 

*'  And  have  you  not  seen  your  husband  since  f*  eagerly  inquired 
Mrs.  Benson. 

*'  No,"  said  Emmeline,  in  a  low  tone,  and  averting  her  head.  Mr. 
Bonson  gave  a  aignificant  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 

**  And  pray,  what  had  you,  and  Mr.  Pelham,  and  Lord  Fitshenry, 
to  do  with  the  fighting  of  the  coachmen;  and,  above  all,  what  in  the 
name  of  wonder,  had  his  chere  amiet  as  the  idiots  call  her,  to  do  with 
it  at  all  ?  whose  carriage  fought  with  yours  ?  for  I  presume,  you  and 
your  husband  were  together;  surely  you  caii  sit  in  the  same  coach, 
though  yon  can't  sleep  in  the  same  room?** 

**  I  really  can't  tell— -it  was  all  such  a  confusion,"  replied  Emme- 
line, colouring  deeply.  **Bnt,  dear  fiither,  don't  vraste  time,  but,  for 
pity's  sake,  send  some  one  to  Grosvenor  street,  and  ask  if  all  is  well^- 
and  yet,  perhaps,"  added  she,  the  next  minute,  alarmed  at  the  posaible 
consequences  of  her  own  suggestion,  **  perhaps  it  will  be  bettor  not— 
it  must  be  all  a  foolish  story." 

**  I  shall  go  myself  to  Lord  FibshenryV  said  Mr.  Benson,  after  a 
a  moment's  reflection. 

**  You  gof  exclaimed  Emmeline,  terrified-— '<  indeed  there  is  no  neces- 
sity— it  is  only  a  trifle— in  fiict  nothing  has  occurred,  only  the  carriage 
— ^I  assure  you.  Lord  Fitzhenry  will  be  quite  surprised  to  see  you— 
periiaps  displeased — ^indeed  you  had  better  not  go." 

*'  I  shall  judge  for  myself,"  said  Mr.  Benson,  coldly.  **  I  don't  be- 
lieve one  word  about  the  carriage  story ;  your  husband  would  not  be 
such  a  fool  as  to  fight  about  a  scratched  pannel ;  and  as  for  his  di*. 
pleasure,  I  shall  care  little  for  that,  for  he  seems  very  little  to  care 
for  mine." 

This  intention  of  her  fother's  seriously  alarmed  Emmeline ;  for, 
in  the  state  of  irritation,  in  which  both  he  and  Lord  Fitzhenry  then 
were,  she  dreaded  the  result  of  their  meeting ;  and  clinging  to  Mr. 
Benson,  she  ejaculated— ^«  Oh,  then,  pray  let  me  go  with  you !" 

Brought  up  in  the  good  old  fiuhioned  system  of  filial  obedience  and  de- 
pendence, Elmmeline,  although  the  ol^ect  of  the  tenderest  aflection, 
had  no  idea  even  now  that  she  was  a  wife,  of  putting  her  will  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  her  parents,  or  of  boldly  declaring  any  determination 
of  her  own.  She  could  only  entreat;  and  Ihat  her  countenance  did 
most  eloquently,  during  the  moment  or  tvro  that  now  passed  before 
Mr.  Benqon  answered  her.  At  length,  he  consented,  saying—"  Yes ;" 
I  believe  that  will  be  best,  for  I  shall  by  that  means  hear  both  sides." 

These  words  raised  fre^  apprehensions  in  Emmeline's  mind,  for 
she  aw  that  her  fother's  intention  was  to  come  to  some  explanation 
with  her  husband  ;  and  good,  even  kind,  as  she  knew  those  intentions 
were,  yet  she  felt,  that  any  interference  on  his  part,  particularly  *at 
that  moment,  would  only  widen  the  breach  between  them,  and  maks 
her  situatkm  wone,  by  bringing  matteis  to  that  crisis  from  whicii  sh« 
shrank  with  dimay.  She,  therefore,  said  every  thing  she  could  ven- 
ture upon,  to  induce  him  to  desist ;  but  her  words  seemed  only  to  irri- 
tate him  Hill  mate  against  Lord  Fitxhenry,  and  to  make  him  tha 


aee 
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XMBlT«d  «i  iMkiiig  an  iotcirview  wUfa  him  i  a^  at  laat,  timting 
hoyn  Tain  were  alkher  argumenia,  and  that  havii^  aettled  the  mat- 
ter ia  his  own  floiad,  Mr.  Benaon  wocdd  liaten  to  do  excuae,  no  reaaoD, 
that  ahe  could  give  lor  changing  her  o|Mnian  ao  ^ckly,  BmmeLlae 
gave  up  the  point  in  despair,  and,  in  a  ahort  time*  ahe  and  her  fitther 
were  oo  the  road  to  town. 

Al  fint,  the  nutea  appeared  to  her  to  be  eodlessy  hut»  as  thef  drew 
near  town,  dreading  the  poaaiUe  rtodt  of  their  visit  to  Oiosvenor 
street,  poor  Emmeline  waa  several  times  tempted  to  beg  the  driver 
might  slacken  his  pace,  but  ahe  controUed  her  nervous  agitation  as 
well  aa  abe  could,  and  they  drove  on  in  silence,  till  they  entered 
london;  when  she  suddenly  seized  Mr.  Benson's  hand,  saying,  with 
a  look  of  entreaty — ^'  if  we  see  him,  you  will  leave  all  to  me— -indeed, 
he  is  no  way  to  Uaatie,  ooly  a  misunderstanding,  which  i  shoU  soon 
ha  able  to  clear  np^'* 

**  Ay,  and  it  ihaU  be  cleared  up,"  replied  Mr.  Benson.  *"  If  you, 
lady  Fitsbenry,  are  content  to  let  this  vile  slur  remain  en  your  repu- 
tatimi,  I  am  not,  and  I  shall  oblige  those  who  can  refute  it,  to  do  aow 
I  shall  most  certainly  see  Loid  Fitahenry,  and  I  must  from  him  get  a 
better  explanation  of  all  this  sinnge  business,  than  I  can  from  you. 
My  God !"  added  he,  after  a  moment's  paive,  as  if  speaking  to  him- 
selP— ^'  to  think  that  my  daughter's  name  should  appear  in  a  publie 
paper,  with  suck  an  imputation  atmched  to  iti  to  think,  that  ^ier  all 
Of  labours,  it  should  have  come  to  this  I"  And,  sAer  strikiiv  hia 
cane  several  times  with  impatience  on  the  bottom  of  the  oarnege,  he 
suddenly,  as  if  he  thought  greater  speed  would  relieve  fak  leelii^a, 
bade  the  ceihohman  drive  Aster. 

This  iqionetion  was  the  means  of  soon  bringing  them  into  Gioa- 
venor  Square;  and  poor  Eameline's  agitation  became  almost  unbear- 
able. Whait  was  she  going  to  learo?  what  wmgoiiV  to  be  her  fate  f 
fiir  on  the  next  hour  she  felt  that  it  depended.  They  dmve  up  to  the 
door  of  her  husband's  house  of  her  own  home— and  yet  ahe  shrunk 
hack,  in  dread  and  dismay.  A  hasty  ghmoe  showed  her  that  aU  the 
shuttea  were  dosed-Hind  a  cold,  deadly  sicknem  came  over  her. — 
The  servant  knocked — but  no  one  answered — he  knocked  ^lin,  and 

n»g ;  and  at  length  die  porter  appeoed,  ami  a  parley  eiMued  between 
liim  and  Mr.  Benaon's  aervant. 

Emmeline  could  endure  the  suspense  no  Ion0Br ;  with  the  poleoem 

of  death  on  her  free,  gmptag  her  iatfaer's  aim— *«in  pity  r  she  cried, 

''speak  to  the  man  youaeUl"    Mr.  Beown  beckoned  him  to  the  ca^ 


"J  waBtto8eeLordFiti^eBry,"s8idhe.    *•  fa  he  at  bomaT' 

*<  No,  sir ;  neither  my  lord  nor  my  lady  are  at  heaDe"-— ftr  EMHbe- 

liae  had  ao  ahnmk  to  the  back  of  the  eanii^,  that  the  man  did  not 

aee  her. 

"faLord  FitAemy  qoite  weUr  Ngoined  Mr.  Benson,  mil  know- 
ing very  well  how  to  get  at  the  mibnnation  he  wanted. 

-Ym,  air!  I  believe  so,"  said  the  porter,  apparantly  swprised  at  the 
qveatica.  <* His  kfdsfaip  went  away  yesterday  aAenkoon;  he  did  net 
leave  his  room  tiU  laie,  hat  I  did  not  hear  that  he  was  any  ways  ill; 
I  though  my  lady  had  gone  toChavIton." 

''Do you  knew  where  he  is  gone  tor    continued  Mr.  Benson. 

-No,  I  reaUy  can't  say;  Us  lordship  ordered  post  hoiaea  m  a  great 
MVy;  and  the  camaga  was  to  take  him  up  at  same  phMe  in  tow*, 
bat  J  raally  can't  teU  where ;  bat  I  will  inquire  in  die  ho«M  if  aay 


«<  Did  he  leave  word  when  he  was  to  letumf" 

"No,  my  lord  said  nothing,  and  we  do  not  expect  him  back  for 
some  dajTS,  ai  he  gave  no  orders." 

A  new  snd  appalUag  idea  now  flashed  across  EnnaeUne's  mind^ 
ooold  Fitzheniy  and  Lady  Florence  have  aed  together!  and,  not  oo*- 
taut  widi  the  entire  ponaesnou  of  each  oOier's  aHectioM,  coidd  they 
have  deteimined  by  that  open  act,  at  ence  to  rid  themaelves  of  the 
<fcw>M<"»  of  their  respective  marriagea  I  llkere  was  nothing  of  which 
ahe  could  not  sdspeot  Lady  Florence;  bat  her  heart  snoto  her  for 
tko^  even  fir  an  inalaai,  accusing  Fimhenry;  and,  shocked  at  ber 
awn  sormisea,  she  faaatily  inqnked  leather  Lmd  Filahenry  had  left 
na  Jetiff,  no  meamga  ftr  her. 

"Net  Aat  I  knowa  of,  my  hidy^*'  aaid  the  portor,  bowkig  to  Emma- 
line,  and  evidently  astonished  at  her  question,  as  well  as  at  her  a^ 
pearanoe,  as  rire  had  hidierto  remained  coneeaied  hehiiid  Mr.  Benso*; 
hoi  1  win  go  aad  iaqnire." 

"Thk  ■  aU  very  strange,"  nrattared  Mr.  Benaon  to  hiMeli;  while 
he  waa  gone;  "  I  can't  make  it  oat  for  the  life  of  me." 

Aa  £»  poor  Emmeline,  die  vras  totally  uaaUe  to  exprem,  or  even  to 

m  an  opinian ;  ao  many  ftarfolapprebeniioDiSQCceeded  each  ethar 

m  her  mind.    AAer  an  interval  of  tiore,  which  appeared  to  her  end- 

laaa^  the  man  returned  with  a  note  in  his  hand. 

"1  em  bear  of  no  letter;  my  hdy ;  bat  this  noto  the  houaakaepar 

*^j"j?^  ^^'^"  "'^"* '  P^*^^  i^  ■  ^^  y^  mean." 
^EnaariiDe  eagerly  seised  it;  but  what  was  her  awrtifiuaiimi  On 

flading  k  waa  her  own  noto  to  Fiidieary,  vrith  the  aeal  atiU  unbiokeli. 
In  the  ooaAHMm  of  ber  mind,  she  coaid  not  recoQeot  whether,  an 
leaving  home  the  preoedmg  day,  she  had  given  ao^  ordem  abaat  it: 
if  ahe  had,  riw  must  cenclude,  that  Pitahenry,  oeenpied  by  odier  ob- 
jects had  neglected,  perhaps  soomed,  to  read  it  Bat,  at  all  evante, 
aa  tud  note  waa  mnead,  he  moat  have  gone  fhrni  home  in  the  fidl 
fionvietien  ^bat  ahe,  on  her  part,  had  left  it  in  open,  deohavd  war. 

<)aito  overeome  by  the  oombinatian  of  distnasing  cireunalBmMB  in 
mUeh  ahe  waa  pkoed,  after  tearing  her  ilLfried  note  in  a  theiwuid 
kiiMif  wi*  a  vahamiMa  iC  iiiiv«tiraae  vary  ftMign  to  hef  BMulP, 


fimmeUim  ^gain  awik  back  in  the  eaniaga,  to  conooal  her  diaoadered 
state  ftom  the  servants.  There  was  a  moment's  panae.  At  kngih 
Mr.  Benson,  inquiring  where  Mr.  Pelham  lived,  desired  the  coadmian 
to  drive  to  his  house.  Rmmoitwo  drew  down  the  Uind,  spoke  not  a 
word,  but  aeemed  to  give  hentelf  up  to  her  fiUe  in  despair. 

When  they  reached  the  and  of  the  street  to  which  they  had  been 
diro<^,  Mr.  Benson  stopped  the  carriage,  and  siting  he  would  re- 
turn to  her  direct^,  got  cut  He  was  some  time  abaent:  when  he 
returned,  he  evidently  was  endeavouring  to  maintain  a  compoMue 
he  did  not  feel 

"  Mr.  Pelham  has  likewise  left  London,"  said  he.  *<He  too  went 
away  yesterday  evening  with  post  hersee  very  stnogs ;  but  I  sup- 
pose some  junket  out  of  town,"  added  he,  making  an  awkward  attempt 
at  cheeilulneai.  The  step  of  the  carriage  was  let  down  lor  him. 
**  Haag  me !"  continnad  Mr.  Benaon, "  if  I  knew  what  to  do  next,  or 
when  to  go  to.  To  drive  after  them  would  really  be  a  wildgooss 
chase ;  for  the  chancea  are  a  hundred  to  one  againat  oar  taking  die 
saate  road ;  lor  the  plagne  ia,  thatcne  don't  know  at  all  where  they  are 
gone  to.-  Mr.  Felham'aaervantB,  too,  can't  tell  where^  their  master  wtnt 
—a  paraal  of  atupid,  outlandish  boobies^  that  can't  speak  ChristisD- 
like  lai^nage." 

And  apparently  much  distressed  and  perplexed,  Mr.  Benson,  with 
one  loot  en  the  step  of  the  carriage,  Icokiag  anxiously  up  and  down 
the  street,  as  if  in  the  hope  of  seeing  same  one,  or  someithinft'  ^' 
could  suggest  an  idea  tohha. 

"  Let  us  ratum  to  Charlton,  directly,  said  EmmeUne,  in  a  low,  faro- 
ken  voice ;  Su  a  new  apprehension  bad  entered  her  mind.  When 
abe  reflected  on  the  gentle  aatare  of  Pelham's  temper,  on  lus  devoted 
aflectkm  tot  Fitiheniy,  and  adverted  to  the  &]sebood  of  the  nem 
paperetory  in  the  part  relaimg  to  herself,  her  mind  betpua  to  be  muck 
eaaier  with  regard  to  the  report  of  the  dud.  As  to  Fitzheniy's  Hid- 
den departure  from  town,  it  waa  certainly  strange ;  and.  in  spiie  of 
her  endsavoam  to  combat  the  idea,  abe  could  not  help  interpreting  it 
in  a  way  the  aaoat  agonizing  to  her  leeliags;  but  still  it  was  just  pos- 
sible that  even  there  ahe  ndgfat  be  mistaken;  and  if  acnothiog  would 
be  more  likely  to  incense  Fitahenry  against  her,  or  to  widen  ihe  breach 
between  them,  than  Imding  ahe  was  fidlowiqg  his  steps  like  a  spy ; 
and  that  even  Mr.  Benson  took  upon  himself  to  inquire  into  bis  ao- 
tioos.  Tie  instant  Ajs  idea  entered  her  mind,  her  whole  anxiety  was 
to  return  to  Charlton,  and  there  wait  patiently  till  dme  explained 
thn  ahumiag  businem ;  and  a  very  lew  hows  auist,  she  thought, 
reUeve  her  at  least  from  saspense :  she,  dierefora,  again  intraated  thit 
they  might  go  back  to  Charlton  immediately. 

Mr.  Benam  pawed  At  a  laiaute  or  two,  as  if  nuninatiqg  in  hit 
own  aund  on  soaae  Btetbod  cf  obtaining  information ;  but  none  oc- 
curring, he,  in  a  dejected  tone,  bade  the  servants  return  home.  The 
coachman  turned  his  harres'  beads,  and  the  fiuher  and  daughter  tra- 
velled the  nine  weary  miles  back  to  Chariton  in  total  aileiMe. 

Mrs.  Benson,  who  had  been  anxiously  awaiting  their  retun,  axn 
aaw she  had  little  good  to  leem;  aad  forebore  to  question  Emmeline; 

but,  after  putting  into  her  hand  a  letter  that  had  come  for  her  duriiv 
her  afaaenoa,  went  to  learn  what  fand  pasted  from  Mr.  Benson. 

The  letter  wm  from  Mr.  Pelham:  it  contained  theaa  wordsand 
dated  Sunday  evani^. 

I  cannot  aa  I  had  hoped  mtd  imended,  see  you  to-day,  nor,  indeed, 
I  find  Fitxheniy  has  left  town,  aad  I  am  about  to  ibUow 
him.  0epami  on  me  for  dcuig  all  dmt  friendship  can  do.  to  restoie 
faua  to  you.  80  J  still  say,  *be  of  good  idieer."  As  aoon  as  Fitaheniy 
and  I  have  met,  1  am  sure  I  shall  be  able  to  bring  yoa  good  news. 
By  Wednesday,  I  think,  yoa  amy  depend  on  seeing  me;  or, stall 
events,  on  hearing  fiom  me ;  and  I  don't  deapair  of  even  bringing 
Filkheaiy  with  aw." 

Thia  letter,  amant  to  exprem  condbrt  and  hope,  conv^gped  the  very 
reteme  to  Cmmeline's  sick  mmd;  the  had  now  no  doubt  but  that 
Fitzhenry  and  Lady  Fbrence  had  left  town  together,  and  dmt  if  Pek 
ham  attempted  at  any  reaunatnnee  or  intearferenoe,  however  miki  and 
aanaible,  stttl  evefy  Mng  was  to  be  foared  from  his  aaeeting  with  >er 
basband  ander  such  drdumstanoea    That  ahe  had  parted  with  Fitx- 
heniy  for  ever,  aaanwd  turn  but  tooeeitain.    There  vvas  a  my^ery  in 
Pelham'a  letter  that  evidently  showed  he  had  something  10  ooqccsI, 
aad  that  eoald  only  be  the  mtmi  dreadftd  of  all  intelligence  to  her. 
Paer  Bmmaline  mM  ber  atraaming  eye  to  heaven,  while  ahe  daqwd 
her  hands  in  the  eneigy  of  auftring,  bat  not  one  prayer  could  she 
utter.     Alas !  what  had  she  to  ask  f    Coald  die  wish  again  to  behold 
him  who  scorned,  who  loathed,  who  had,  in  short,  fled  from  ber! 
And  could  she  wish  to  oesse  to  love  him  ?    What  afiecticsmte  mind 
bat  limit  reoofl  with  honnr  frrnn  On  dreary  thought  f'^Bhe  migiht,  in- 
deed, prey  for  reletfte  from  aa  Ckntenoe  which  vras  beoome  insuppci^ 
table  to  her!    And,parittps,in  Ifae  rebetticnof  ayoungand  aufl^nng 
heart,  die  did  give  ntterance  to  the  impatient  wkh.    Bnt  let  moitak 
adore  the  Merciftil  Powers  who  pitying  the  weaknem  of  ahort-aighted 
hanmnily,  maths  not  dovMithoaeprayem.    it  is  the  first  pas«  of  severe 
saAring  that  wriaga  them  fmn  ns;  in  tiaw  we  lean  toandure  ;>and, 
in  the  evening  of  a  oheqnewd  lifo  we  hNik  baeh,  parlmpa,  ou  thorn 
veiy  momaUi  af  wcaoPi  with  An  greataat  gmiitada^mid  aiQr  ^wiih  die 
poet— 


m^ttit  at 
Stands  this  the  fiwemom— that  my  heart  baa  Med. 


Ibe  Aom 


ftBawiiV  ptmgmphr  nbich  gifaarMl  in  tb» 
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wiy  HMli  to  wU^va  Mr*  B«H0«;  hoi  ii 

«<  It  V  with  nneen  plawuie  ^1  we  can  canfidandy  oonindiot  a 
report  in  our  last,  napoding  a  caitain  opbtopair  in  Gia|vaiifl>  atoBat* 
in  so  far  at  least  as  the  Stir  ftme  of  oia  of  tha  ladiaa  ia  aoncamed. 
Lady  F  y,  wa  wndamtanrf,  manly  left  towa  ia  onler  to  pay  a 

visic  ta  bar  fttliar  at  Ch — \-HBi,  whaia  she  now  is.    A  legal 


tian  batwaaa  tha  parties  laay,  howevert  be  onticipaMd*  ^  it  ia  aailaiii 
that  the  noble  Lord  ha»  also  most  abruptly  left  hoDaa.  and,  it  is  whiO' 
paaed,  not  elmm,  RumDur  also  statas  that  tha  dipkanatic  friend  has 
followed  the  fiiigiUTaa,  in  oidar,  if  ppsaihla,  to  pravont  Iha  scandal  of 
a  pnblio  adat." 

Mb.  Benson's  ffiekiug^  bad  been  ao  entimly  engrossed  by  that  part 
of  the  fint  newspaparatory,  alluding  to  his  daiighler'a  anpposed  levity 
of  conduct,  and  his  mind  was  ao  leOa^red  by  thia  pahlic  and  hoaoora- 
hie  acquittal,  that  ha  might  have  overlooked  the  laat  of  the  paragraph 
juat  maarionad,  had  not  JCmmelina'a  look  of  raiaaiy  raaiiiidad  hiia, 
that  though  that  nnfaindad  suigecl  tat  dia^rass  »aa  mnovedt  all  her 
bat  too  real  causes  for  anxiety  seaiained. 

^esday  passed  without  any  intaUigsnoe  ef  angp  kind  raachJBg  them. 
Wednesday  at  length  airived,  and  duiring  its  heavy  houiai  die  perturb 
betioa  of  Eoanaline'a  agitated  miod  was  paiufiil  ta  witnaas.  For  en 
what  Phalham  waa  that  day  to  impart,  aha  frit  her  iitora  fate  in  lift 
depended. 

With  ana  ao  young,  aad  unuaad  tt>  aanow,  hapa  atiU  will  linger, 
and  even  thouj^  against  her  reason  and  hei  conviction,  the  oondoding 
words  in  Pelfaam's  latter  aomartaws,  las  an  instant,  caused  a  thrill  of 
pleaaoie  to  her  heart,  and  she  gave  way  to  delightful  antidpationa. 
Fitsheniy  might  have  mistaken  her  feelings  towaids.  him  r  die  was 
awaaa  that  latterly  she  had  given  way  to  irrilatian  in  her  manner. 
Peiham  might  let  him  into  the  i9al  slate  of  ha»  aAatlbns,  ftr  she 
well  kaaw  that  that  fiieod  had  read  her  haail  right,  and,  peAaps, 
whan  her  hiMhatwi  knew  all,  hia  better  ftidinga  would  foavail,  and 
would  laatoia  him  to  her. 

But  when  Emmeliae's  imagination  had  carried  bar  thna  &r,  the 
chiUing  oonviction  of  the  truth  came  at  onoe  to  dantroy  thaae  dreama 
of  happimaa,  and  make  place  for  despair.  Thus  in  all  the  miaeiahle 
agitation  of  doubt  and  anxiety,  she  passed  the  day  Iwtaning  to  every 
soniul,  starting  at  the  noite  of  every  hell,  and  the  opening  of  every 
door ;  and  ao  wild  were  spmetimea  hei  ftntaaias,  thai  she  mora  than 
onoe  thought  she  heard  her  huaband'sstep  on  die  ataits,  and  his  voice 
in  the  passage  that  led  to  her  room.    Bat  the  day  passed,  and  no  one 


Late  in  the  evening,  when  aha  had  nearly  given  vp  all  hope,  she 
heard  the  door  hell  ring.  She  atarted  up-revery  pulse  thn>bbed— 
unable  to  move  fiom  her  place,  she  remained  boaalhiaasi  watehing^the 
door :  it  opened,  hat  no  Filzhenry  appeared;  aad  Ihe servant  entering 
haonght  har  a  letter.  It  waa  not  Fitaheniy'a  hand-writiag.  A  eold 
tremour  crept  over  her ;  die  lOom  awam  iouad  har,  and  tha  letter  fill 
fioB  her  haaipa.  Her  motbes  canght  it  up^  and  seeing  haw  on- 
aUa  her  daughter  waa  to  read  it,  and  dreading  the  efibot  of  such 
violent  agilatftMi  on  her  already  weakaned  firaam,  aha  ventund  to 
break  the  seal,  and  haatily  glaaciog  her  eye  over  its  enntenti.  **  My 
child,"  said  she,  taking  Eovmeline'a  icy  handt  'f  it  ia  from  your  fiiapd 
Mr.  Peiham.  He  saya  he  could  not,  aa  he  meant,  ooasa  to  you  t  that 
pacming  public  aflain  oblige  him  to  ratutn  immedialely  to  Vienna. 
He  ia  already  on  lua  way  to  Dpvar.  Tour  huaband  ia  quito  walW* 
but f' 

*^ But  whatr  exclaimed  Fjnmeline,  with  a  look  af  honor. 

**  He  too,  is  gone  abroad." 

^Oone!"  repeated  Emmelina,  wildly;  *'then  it  is  all  over,"  and 
she  waa  carried  senaaless  to  her  bed. 

Her  wietched  lAients  wept  and  prayed  for  her;  fiir  hen  waa  a 
sorrow  to  which  no  earthly  comfort  could  be  given.  Ia  a'  fiiw  hours, 
hewavar,  composuro  that  dreadful  oompasura  of  exhaaatad  nature— 
ratumad,  and  the  6n<  minute  she  oould  read,  she  aaked  iv  Mr.  Pel- 
ham's  letter.    It  contained  these  woida : 

!<  Yon  will  be  aurpriaed,  and  I  fear  painfiilly  ao>  when  you  hear 
we  are  leaving  England.  Some  nnfonaeen  puUia  affiun  oblige  me 
inatandy  to  vatum  to  the  Continent;  and  I  aol  going  to  lake  Fitzheniy 
with  me :  but,  lor  God's  sake,  keep  up  you  apirits;  he  ii  wall,  ai|d  wa 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  oonveviation.  In  time,  you  shall  know  all ; 
and  very  aocRi,  I  am  sore,  he  will  be  lestorad  to  yon ;  bat  my  poor 
fidend'a  mind  is  at  present  in  a  stoto  approaching  todelirinm ;  and  we 
must  be  patient  with  him. 

**  Dearaat  Lady  Fitzhanry,  I  would  not  fiw  the  worid  give  yon  false 
hopes ;  but,  I  atill  repeat,  that  all  will  be  well ;  you  deserve  to  he  Im^ 
py,  and  heaven  will  takjB  care  that  you  shall  be  ao.  Fitah^iry  has 
bton  infttuated,  blinded,  deceived,  every  way.  But  hia  eyes  are  now 
openad,  and,  (not  for  the  world  would  I  deceive  you,  even  give  you 
oaa  moment  of  fidae  happineas,)  truat  me,  he  adsiiras  and  loves  yoa;^ 
I  waa  certain  such  excellence  oould  not  long  be  thrown  away  upon' 
cne  ao  fitted  to  appreciate  it  The  fiUal  mndnw  which  has  hlthefto 
raadered  him  insanaihle  to  his  real  happinasa,  ia  now  at  an  eiiii^-4m 
nyhonour  it  ia. 

"  I  have  time  ibr  no  asora;  dm  eaniaga  ia  at  tha  door;  I  am  only 
waiting  for  Fitdienry ;  he  knows  I  am  writing  to  jrou ;  you  aball  era 
laag  hear  flom  me  again.'* 


it  ever  and  over.  SoBMtinea  aha  intespiated  lis  oonteBta  ftvoimbly 
to  her  fotpUnga;  bat,  in  general,  the  impression  it  left  v?aa  not  diat  of 
hope.  She  hehevad  Peiham,  when  he  told  her  that  Fitzhenry'a  oon- 
nexicn  with  Lady  Florence  was  at  an  end ;  she  most  balieve  such 
Bolenm  assuranees;  but  what  had  she  gained  f  Her  rival,  no  longer 
the  cense,  stiU  her  husband  fled  from  her.  What  could  that  mean, 
but  that  atiil  she  had  to  encounter  settled,  determined  aversion  T  for 
ha  waa  leaving  England  without  one  word,  one  attempt  at  reconcilia- 
tion— and  vrith  no  time  even  named  for  his  return.  In  short,  in  spite 
of  Pelham's  enoonmgement,  the  felt  but  too  well  oonvinoed  their  sepa- 
ration waa  for  ever. 

Sorrow  sunk  deeply  into  Emmeline's  heart ;  but,  for  her  parent'a 
sake,  she  resolved  to  exert  heneU*.  She  left  her  room,  agreed  to  go 
out  into  die  fresh  air;  acquiesced  in  whatever  was  propoaed  to  her; 
forced  herself  to  oonveiae  on  difierent  subjecfti ;  and  even  sometimea 
endeavoured  at  chaeafulness.  But  such  exertions  conki  not  deceive, 
Tko  **  aicknaas  of  hope  defened,"  preyed  on  her  health ;  she  grew  dailjr 
thinner;  her  cbeebs  were  either  deadly  pale,  or  flushed  with  die 
deepeat  feveriah  crimam. 

PJor  Mm.  Benwn  gaaad  at  her  in  ailent  anxiety.  There  waa  their 
Emmelina  again  latuxned  to  them,  to  the  same  plaoe,  the  same  quiet 
home,  avocations  and  duties  she  used  to  perfonn;  but,  how  changed ! 
Fonaeriy,  she  waa  their  joy,  their  pride :  to  lode  on  her  laughing  eyea, 
and  on  her  fresh  smooth  cheek,  had  bem  enough  to  mdw  them  happy ; 
but  now  the  eight  was  misery.  Ms.  Benson  alao  vraa  changed.  Though 
sometimes,  in  the  kind  endeavour  to  cheer  hia  melancholy  compa- 
nions, ha  attempted  to  reaiune  his  usual  loquadfrjr.  and  even  tried  hia 
bad  jokes;  yet,  as  they  no  longer  pseoeeded  fiom  an  exubemndy 
happy  heart,  they  had  loat  their  only  merit ;  and,  sedng  how  ill  they  In 
geaasal  succeeded,  and  that  his  intended  wit  and  mirth  oAener  forced 
team  than  snules  fiom  his  sofiering  daughter,  he  at  last  gave  up  the 
attempt  entirely,  and  seemed  to  resign  hunself  to  die  sadness  which  op- 
pressed him.  He  appeared  alao  to  have  entirely  lost  his  uaoal  bui^ 
tling  activity.  He  often  stood  for  hours  at  the  window,  with  his  handa 
in  hia  pooketa,  staring  at  the  blue  sky  and  green  grass,  olgeets  which 
he  had  never  been  aeen  to  gaae  at  before;  or,  sitting  widi  die  newa* 
paper  in  hia  band,  reading  over  and  over  the  same  page,  afanoat  uncon- 
scious of  the  woids  before  him;  for  now,  neither  public  news,  nor 
even  dm  price  of  stocks,  seemed  to  have  power  to  aireat  hia  attendoo. 

Fitzhirairy  vraa  never  named  aaBoag  them,  nor  that  painful  aulgect 
any  way  alluded  lo. 

One  day,  however,  that  Mr.  Benaon  and  Emmelina  were  alone  to- 
gether, after  the  foimer  had,  as  was  now  usual  to  him,  sat  a  long  time 
silent,  he  auddanly  looked  up,  and,  addressing  her  in  die  decided  tone 
of  one  who  baa  well  considered  the  matter  of  which  he  ia  about  to 


lime  han%  knew  «ihat  la  ooMhidg  Abb  dtii  latter  i  iha  vM  | 


^Emmy !"  aaki  h»— for  he  had  now  quite  left  off  calling  her  Lady 
PitBhenry,  which  he  had,  with  apparandy  proud  aatiafactian  after  her 
marriage,  alwaya  dpne— ^  Emmy,  I  have  indulged  your  ianciea  all 
thia  time— I  have  complied  with  your  request— I  have  said  nothini^ 
done  nothing.  In  short,  to  please  yon,  I  have,  in  truth,  made  bi^  a 
silly  figure;  but  diia  cannot  go  on — it  ia  impossible— you  cannot 
yourself  wiah  it.  Somadiing  decided  meat  be  setded  between  yon 
and  your  huaband." 

Emmeline'a  pale  cheek  grew  still  paler,  and,  in  answer,  she  pot 
into  her  fiither*s  hand  Mr.  Palham's  lart  latter.  He  read  it  over  and 
over,  and  over,  several  times,  looked  at  the  date»  die  signature,  the  di- 
rection, even  widi  the  preaautfon  and  accuracy  of  businem,  and  than 
returning  it— 

"  I  can't  make  head  or  tail  of  it.  Lord  Fitshenry  and  3roa,  Emmy, 
end  your  diplomatic  champion,  are  all  beyond  my  omnprehensian.  I 
declare  I  don't  know  what  any  of  you  would  be  at  If  your  husband 
hw  turned  off  his  kept  mistress,  as  I  suppose  he  has  by  this,  (shame 
on  him  ever  to  have  had  one--«nd  another  man's  wifo,  too,  into  the 
bargain,)  why,  now  the  coaat  ia  clear,  why  can't  he  come  and  fetch 
you,  his  lawflirvrifo,  home,  and  live  respectably,  and  be  at  least  de- 
candy  civil  to  jrou.  What  the  deuoe  is  he  gone  abroad  fort  unless, 
indeeid,  it  is  to  look  out  for  some  new  lady,  being,  I  suppose,  tired  of 
the  old  one— for  such  such  madams,  I  believe,  abound  in  Paris.  In 
short,  Emmy,  I  will  not  let  this  sort  of  thhig  go  on  any  longer.  \  vrill 
give  you  one  month;  and  if,  during  that  time,  your  husband  make  no 
advanoea  towarda  a  reoondliadon,  I  will  then  come  forward.  Surely, 
EaHneline,  your  own  pride  must  make  you  wiah  that  I  should." 

**  Pride !"  repeated  Erameline,  moumftdly.  «<0h!  my  fiither,  what 
has  pride  to  do  vrith  afibction  f* 

**  What!"  rejoined  her  fitther,  warmly,  <'  can  you  tamely  aubmit  to 
be  insulted  aad  neglected  aa  you  are  f  And  pray  what  has  allection 
to  do  widi  tha  boaineas  f  when  thia  man  don't  seem  to  care  one  far- 
thing fix*  you  ;  and  now,  mdeed,  Uiat  the  trudi  comes  out,  it  seems  he 
never  did.  A  pretty  olyect  for  aftecdon,  truly.  I  thought  you  had 
batter  feelings.  Pool!  idiot!  diet  I  was,"  continued  he,  striktaighu 
forahead,  ««  to  be  ao  proud  of  his  marriage.  Could  I  have  riesMl 
how  raatten  would  have  turned  out,  I  bad  rather  \x^e  wen  you  On 
wifo  of  die  foweat  derii  m  my  banking-house,  dmn  that  of  this  Lord 
Fitahenry,  or  any  odier  lord  m  Christendom,  widi  his  vde  paramour. 
But  ivho  would  have  dwoght  it  of  himt  such  a  fine  young  roan  aa  ha 
vfw.  I  alwaya  liked  die  led;  ttiew  waa  somedung  so  ftarfi  and 
manly  about  Urn.  Do  yon  remember  dioae  balls  we  us^  to  give  on 
your  hirdi-day,  Emmy»  when  he  alvraya  danced  vritfi  yoh,  as  a  dung 
of  oeunef  how  you  wwd  to  tear  abo«t  die  room  togedier  hke  a  coupuj 
of  ■mdeapi^  lookiag  «>  happy!  Tten,  when  he  took  legve  of  yea 
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gnog  abnad— -Loid,  I  remenber  it  at  if  it  wm  but  yerteidmjr-^e 
kiMed  you  and  called  you  his  little  wile.  My  aiUy  heart  jumped 
with  joy  at  thoae  words.  And  then  h«  sent  you  that  watch  which  I 
see  still  hanging  round  your  neck.  I  thought  all  that  promised  so 
well.  Who  could  have  dreamt  of  his  turning  out  as  he  has  done  f 
And  even  since  your  marriage  at  ArUngfiwd,  How  civil  and  pleasant 
he  was  to  me ;  and  to  you  even  seemingly.  I  reaUy  can  hardly  now 
bring  myself  lo  believe  any  one  so  young  can  be  so  deceitful  and 
hardened!" 

How  long  Mr.  Benson  might  have  gone  on  thus  giving  vent  tb  the 
thoughts  which  apparently  now  constantly  engitwed  his  mind,  it  is 
impossible  to  say ;  for,  kind-hearted  and  affectionate  as  he  was,  he  had 
so  little  notion  of  the  nature  of  love,  of  the  refinement  of  poor  £mme> 
linens  poswon,  and  of  the  feelings  of  a  lacerated  heart  that  recoils  from 
every  touch,  that  he  had  no  idea  he  was  running  daggers  into  hers; 
till,  no  longer  able  to  endurenhe  torture  of  his  woids,  and  grasping 
his  arm  in  agony,  "Oh,  my  father!"  she  eidaimed,  "  do  not  talk  of 
him." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  he,  pauing  her  hand  as  he  looked  with  conoero 
on  her  sufiering  countenance,  "  if  it  displeases  yod,  we  need  not  talk 
of  the  matter  just  now ;  but  remember,  Emmy,  one  month  more,  and  I 
wifl  have  my  own  way  in  this  business." 

Ten  days  of  the  month  past,  and  still  no  intelligence  of  any  lort 
about  Lord  Fitzhenry  reached  Charlton. 

Eromeline  saw  hu  and  Pelham's  name  in  the  papers  among  those 
who  had  crossed  the  wat«-  to  Calais ;  but  she  heard  no  more.  This 
strange  silence  seemed  to  confirm  her  husband's  hostile  determination 
with  regard  to  her,  and  to  fix  her  future  &te.  She  uttered  no  ooaa- 
plaint,  shed  no  tears,  was  silent,  and  resigned,  and  appeared  to  be 
some  figure  wotmd  up  to  perform  the  ordinary  actions  of  life  without 
taking  any  part  in  them,  so  still  was  her  composure.  But  sometimes, 
when  her  mother  looked  at  her,  pressed  her  hand,  or  Ussed  her  pale 
cheek,  then,  a  momentary  convulsive  sob  would  escape  fiom  her  op> 
pressed  bosom,  and  a  solitary  burning  tear  would  steal  down  her  face. 

There  is  a  dead  pause  in  affliction  which  is  dreadful.  As  long  as 
we  have  to  act,  to  exert  ourselves,  even  though  those  exertions  may 
be  painful,  still  they  are  more  bearable  than  sitting  down  qoiedy  with 
grief,  without  any  thing  to  look  lo.  When  day  after  day  passes  the 
same,  and  when  at  last  fiom  the  sameness  of  our  thoughts  and  feelings, 
even  suAering  has  no  longer  power  to  aflect  ns,  our  team  cease  to  flow, 
though  the  heart  within  is  breaking. 

The  dreaiy  desolation  of  her  future  existence,  from  which,  appalled 
at  the  prospect,  she  at  first  shrunk  with  honor,  now  coustantly  occu- 
pied her,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  thought,  and  of  ^very  ray  of 
hope.  A  short  twelvemonth  back,  knowing  no  felicity  beyond  loving, 
and  being  beloved  by  her  fond  parents,  she  was  at  peace,  and  happy 
— ^now,  new  feelings,  new  powers  of  heart,  unknown  to  herself  be- 
fore, had  been  awakened  in  her,  and  she  hated  heiself  when  she  felt 
--Kand  she  could  not  help  feeling  it)  that  not  all  their  kindneai,  all 
their  partial  afiection,  could  sootheand  occupy  a  heart  which  2ove,  k>ve 
for  Fitzhenry  had  now  so  entirely  engrossed.  Love  is  a  dnu^t  of 
so  inebriating  a  quality,  that  it  is  long  before  one  who  has  known  ifti 
delirious  power  can,  (even  when  that  delirium  ceases)  return  satiafied 
.  to  the  sober  feelings  of  fheudship.  The  sun  which  had  warmed  and 
Uliimined  life,  is  set ;  and  all  other  near  and  dear  aflectioiM,  are  as  the 
quiet,  cold  rays  of  moonlight  to  the  bereaved  soul  which  shivers  be- 
neath their  chilling  influence. 

How  often,  when  endeavouring  to  soothe  those  who  are  writhing 
under  such  sorrows,  are  th«  aflfections  of  parent  and  kindred  offered 
M  compensaUons.  But  such  comfort,  sickening  the  heart  at  iti  own 
mgratitude,  only  adds  to  its  misery.  Time  alone,  the  sobering  influ- 
ence of  years,  can  heal  such  wounds,  or  rather  skin  them  ovei^--for 
•ifi  "^  ^^^^  till  At  last  it  thickens  and  hardens,  rendering  it  insen- 
siWe  to  every  impression.  But  is  that  happinem!  When  a  sacred 
voice  announced,  that  "a  man  shall  leave  fiither  and  mother,  and 
cleave  to  his  wife,"  it  plainly  told  how  overwheUning  such  feelings 
were  intended  to  be ;  and  if  allowed,  nay  commanded  in  man,  how 
much  more  in  woman,  whose  existence  is  made  up  of  the  aflections 
«f  the  heart! 

^  Poor  Emmeline  endeavoured  to  resume  her  usual  occupatioos,  bat 
m  vam.  She  tried  to  read—it  was  impossible :  once  or  twice,  in  the 
Wish  to  pass  the  heavy  hours,  she  proposed  reading  aloud  to  her  mo- 

lli^  ^^  ^^  formerly  done.  Her  lips  mechanically  uttered  the 
words;  but,  at  a  pause.  Mrs.  Benson  making  some  remark  ,on  the 
Dook,  tmmelme  stanled  at  the  sound  of  her  voice— looked  vacandy 
Imn!!!!!^'*""??;  unconscious  of  what  she  alluded  ta  The  mother, 
i^^Sr^*"*  *  l*^'  endeavoured  at  some  explanation ;  but  seeing  how 
nopeiess  was  the  attempt  to  fix  her  daughter's  mind  on  any  subiect. 
Ae  qmeUy  closed  the  book,  saying,  «  Emmy,  my  love,  we  wiU  oonSiue 
that  some  other  time,  for  I  think  reading  hurts  your  eyes." 

Emmeline  gave  her  a  meanless,  melancholy  smile  in  answer,  and 

A./'Jk'"-  'J*^**~^*"  *^**  ^^^  ^  ^*  ^*«™«»  «■  if  even  unconscioas 

^^Z^^u  ^"^  ^'^""^^  ^'  *»«'  to  '"^^e  told  what  those  thoughia 

S  .h  '^"!  '^  '"^^'  "^  ^  "^  one  circumstance,  in  her  situaUon, 
^u IH  K  ^  't'  ^V  T"^  "^'^  expectation  of  any  sort  Even  reUgion 
^n  andTiTr^^^  ""^'^^  ^  Fitriien.y.'penitent  towards  SZ 
^crl  h^  ['  ^u  '^^''  ^"^  ^^'  ^  «^«<^>'  *«  would  have  found 
Wf  we  .t .  °"*\'' '"  ^'•*5^„  Shecould  have  said  toherwidowed 
^Zhtik  "J^'  T'\  ^""^  "^^  way  Emmeline,  shuddering, 
^«P««notlook.    OfUa,,  too,  she  aggravated  hec4i«tws>l?y  reproach^ 


haiadf  for  iMwing  bwught  aonow  and  iMltfMiHAy  to  teihiwe  wh^ 
had  been  always  hitherto  one  of  content  and  cheerfidnflas ;  and  she 
sometimes  thought  it  wm  her  duty  to  leave  it,  and  relieve  bar  pfwitB 
of  her  painful  presence.  But  whither  could  she  go  f  was  Ailingfad 
still  her  home  f  oonM  she  venture  to  return  there  t 

Thus,  day  after  day  sadly  passed  without  her  being  able  to  foimany 
plttk  for  heiself  or  the  fiiCare,  till  aha  was  one  morning  roued  fica 
the  state  of  stupor  into  whichsbe  had  sunk,  by  Uud  Arlingfotd  being 
suddenly  announced. 

Since  the  marriage,  for  which  both  he  and  Mr.  Benaoo  had  been 
80  equally  anziotta,  there  had  been  liule  intoroouma  batweao  them. 
Lord  Ariingfoid  having  obtained  his  obgect,  and  aeciAed  Emneline's 
fortune,  he  was  not  particularly  anxious  to  keep  up  any  thing  Uke  inti- 
macy with  Mr.  Benson,  whose  honest,  blunt  vulgarity  did  noc  al  all 
suit  the  refined  elegance  of  his  own  manners  and  habits. 

Emmeline  was  with  her  mother  alone  when  Lmd  Ariingfotd  en- 
tered. She  tuned  deadly  pale— for,  in  a  minute,  a  tbouaand  apfse. 
henaions  as  to  the  possible  purport  of  his  visit  occurred  to  her ;  and, 
hardly  knowing  in  what  manner  to  meet  him,  she  reoMuned  in  her 
place,  widi  the  feelings  of  a  criminal  awaiting  the  aantaooe  of  hii 
judge.  But  such  ^l»™ing  fears  were  soon  disBipated---his  msmer 
was  more  than  usually  kind— she  was  his  **  dear  EmmeliDe,  his  preitf 
daughter."  He  quite  overcame  Mrs.  Benson  with  civilities,  and  arss 
ao  very  particular  and  aiuuous  in  his  inquiries  after  Bir.  Benaon,  and 
whether  he  could  iwc  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him,  that  at  last 
Emmeline  thought  it  best  to  go  and  inform  her  ftther  of  his  visit,  hoping 
that  Loid  Arlingibrd's  coociliatocy  manner  might  pacify  has  justly  in- 
dignant feelings.  When  she  told  him  who  was  in  the  drawing^oon 
with  her  mother 

"  I  know  it-^  know  it  quite  well,  child,'*  said  he,  impatifntljr— 
"  you  need  not  have  come  for  me.  Why  did  you  not  aay  I  was  oat, 
or  busy,  or  sick  f  I  am  sure  you  may  say  the  last  with  trath— for  I 
am  not  half  the  man  I  used  to  be.  I  don't  want  to  aee  him  he  ii 
only  come  to  try  and  palaver  me  over— and  if  I  do  go  down  lo  bin, 
what  in  the.woiid  can  we  say  to  each  other?  Your  marriage  is  the 
only  thing  we  have  talked  about  these  last  ten  yaaia,  and  the  Jess  now 
said  of  that,  the  better,  I  am  sure:  and  I  am  aore  here,'*  said  the  good 
old  citiaen,  seising  on  his  waistcoat,  and  rubbing  it  across  his  bwasi; 
'*  and  I  don't  want  him  to  make  matters  woiae.  1  wiah  his  kxddiip 
had  staid  at  home— for  what  the  deuce  can  he  be  ooom  here  forT 

**  For  no  unkind  purpose,  I  am  sure,"  said  Emmeline,  wisbiBg  lo 
pacify  her  father^— **  for  his  manner  to  me  is  more  than  uanaUy  aflfee- 
tionate.  For  my  sake,  dear  fother,  come  down  to  him,  and  be  ocndia] 
to  him,"  said  she,  grasping  his  hand  with  fervency,  while  her  implor 
ing  eyes,  fixed  on  his  face,  spoke  all  the  feelingi  of  her  heart. 

**  You  are  a  silly  girl,  Emmy,"  said  her  fother ;  "  you  have  no  piO' 
per  pride.  This  abominable  husband  of  yours  haa  made  a  perfect  fool 
of  jTOu;  but  go  away  to  the  dnwing-reom— eay  I  vrill  be  down  di- 
rectly.   Plague  on  him,  he  has  turned  me  quite  topsy-turvy!" 

Emmeline  returned  to  Lord  Arlingfbrd,  and  was  happj  to  fmd  him 
and  her  mother  conversing  on  indifferent  sulQeets..  In  nervona  agita- 
tion, she  seated  herself  by  them,  listening  with  painful  anziely  for  hsr 
father's  apptoach— while  her  eyea  and  ears  were  fixed  on  Lord  A^ 
lingford,  eagetfy  watching  for  every  look,  every  tone,  that  bore  the 
slightest  rasemUanoe  to  his  son.  It  is  hard  to  aay  whether  thsre  ii 
most  pain  or  pleasure  in  such  recoUedaons  of  a  beWved  ofafect— Ana 
who  can  help  catching  at  them?  A  glance,  a  word,  will  someiimsi 
make  the  heart  start  from  a  stupor  of  grief,  to  which  it  had  been  re- 
duced, and  give  it  a  passing  sensaticm  of  something  we,  at  die  nsaaMnt, 
misteke  for  happiness.  So  it  was  with  Emmeline ;  and,  lost  in  sadi 
thoughts,  she  sat  gasing  on  the  still  handsome  countenance  of  Lord 
Arlingford,  till,  hearing  her  father's  step,  she  hastily  rose,  and  walked 
towards  the  window,  to  conceal  her  nervous  apprehensions  as  to  the 
result  of  their  meeting. 

Mr.  Benson  entered  the  room  with  a  knit  brow,  and  both  hands  ia 
his  pockets;  but  Lord  Arlingibrd's  decided  reaolntian  to  meet  him 
cordially,  at  last  forced  one  Imnd  out  of  its  repulsive  retreat 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  our  Emmeline  looking  better  than  I  expected." 
said  Lord  Arlingford,  a  little  at  a  loss  for  a  sulgect  to  begin  with — die 
coldness  of  Mr.  Benson's  look  and  manner  having  nther  diaeopcerisd 
him.  ''  I  heard  she  had  left  town  on  account  of  her  health,  the  hast 
having  been  too  much  for  her." 

**  I  don't  know  what  your  lordship  expected,"  aaid  Mr.  Benson, 
surlily ;  *'  but  Lady  Fitahenry  can  scarcely  Look  worae  than  ahe  doea" 

Lord  Arlingford,  not  seeming  to  heed  the  incivili^  of  hia  answer, 
continued  >~- 

**  Ernest,  too,  did  well  to  leave  London,  for  he  knoeked  himaelf  up 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  No  constitution  can  stand  it ;  and  I  wm 
quite  glad  when  I  heard  he  had  obtained  2eaee  of  a&snice  to  tske  a 
little  trip  on  the  Continent,  with  his  friend  Mr.  Pelhan^— "  and  Lord 
Arlingford  glanced  at  Emmeline,  with  a  look  whidi  meant  to  express 
gallant  pleasantry ;  but  the  anxiefy  which  aooompanied  it  was  very 
perceptible. 

Mr.  Benaon  cleared  his  throat  seemed  beating  the  time  of  some 
tune  on  his  knee— -and  after  a  moment's  pause,  said — ^  In  my  time, 
husbands  and  wives  took  those  little  trips  together;  bat  I  preaums 
that  is  no  longer  the  ftshioo— «t  least,  not  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town."  , 

Lord  Arlingford  made  np  reply;  but  turning  to  EmmeUne,  "  I  sup- 
pose you  can  hardly  have  heard  fiem  our  travellers  jet ;  tbat  la^ 
boy,  Eiqeft,  has  aoc  written  to  nw  one  word  since  he  wfftt,     lodcod. 
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It  mm  te  neimpapen  that  fint  inftrnied  me  of  hii  de)nrtiire ;  bnt,  in 
Mil,  I  beliere  the  wind  has  been  directly  contrary  for  packets  com- 
ing over.  I  never  remember,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  eudi  a  con 
tinuatian  of  high  winds ;  and  thote  diplomatic  people  always  travel 
eeiifre  a  lerre,  in  order,  I  suppose,  to  give  a  vast  opinion  of  their  im- 
portanoe--so  we  most  not  be  too  severe  on  Fitzhenry.** 

Emmeline  tried  to  speak-— her  nervous  lips  moved— but  not  a  word 
ooold  she  articulate ;  and  her  mother,  wishing  to  change  the  subject, 
made  some  remarks  on  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  the  country. 

"  Tea,  indeed  it  is  particularly  beautiful  Just  now,"  said  Arlingfbrd  ; 
**  and  I  do  wonder  how  people  can  remain  in  lovtfn  as  they  do ;  iiow- 
ever,  numbers  have  followed  our  wise  example,  and  I  thought  the 
streets  looked  very  dull  and  empty  to^ay  as  I  passed  through.  I  sup- 
pose, lady  Fitzhenry,  you  have  no  thoughts  of  returning  to  Grosvenor 
street  while  Ernest  is  away.  I  dare  say  he  would  not  trust  you  in 
the  gay  world  of  London  without  him."  added  he,  laughing. 

Emmeline,  without  raising  her  eyes  from  the  carpet,  on  which  they 
hsd  been  fixed,  replied  that  she  meant  to  remain  at  Charlton  some 
time  longer. 

Tliere  was  a  dead  pause.  Poor  Mrs.  Benson  was  painfully  occu- 
pied in  obaerving  her  daughter;  and  Mr.  Benson  seemed  resolved  on 
avoiding  every  thing  like  advances  to  his  visitor,  who,  at  last,  was 
•gam  forced  to  start  a  new  subject.  Taking,  therefore,  a  desperate 
resi^tttion  to  oome  at  onc^  to  the  point,  and  ascertain  how  matters 
were  likely  to  be  between  him  and  the  Benson  family,  or  rather  be- 
tween his  son  end  daughter-in-law,  he  said,  "  The  principal  object  of 
my  visit  to^lay,  was  to  try  and  persuade  you  all  three  to  come  ond 
pay  me  a  visit  at  Wimbledon:  I  am  now  quite  alone,  and  it  would 
wally  be  a  charity^—ond  he  addressed  himself  particularly  to  Mr. 


*  You  know  I  am  a  man  of  business,  my  lord,"  said  he  drily;  «*my 
time  is  little  at  my  own  disposal.  I  cannot  at  present  absent  myself 
fiom  home ;  and  as  for  Emmeline,  I  do  not  think  she  is  just  now  in  a 
Slate  to  make  any  visits.'* 

"  But  coming  to  me,'*  rejoined  Lord  Arlingfbrd,  with  most  determined 
civility  and  good-humour,  "  would  only  be  exchanging  one  home  for 
another.    My  dear  Emmeline,  will  you  not  indulge  me  ?" 

Emmeline  made  some  answer,  but  her  words  were  unintelligible. 
She  saw  every  minute  that  Mr.  Benson's  temper  was  rifling,  and  she 
shook  from  head  to  foot 

"  Well,  you  will  think  of  it,  and  let  me  know  when  you  feel  inclined 
to  eome,"  said  Lord  Arlingfbrd,  seeing  it  was  useless  to  endeavour  to 
press  the  matter  any  further;  "  and,  perhaps,  if  we  put  it  off  a  little, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benson  will  be  able  to  accompany  you." 

Mr.  Benson  made  no  answer :  he  had  left  his  seat,  and  was  rest- 
lenly  fidgeting  about  the  room. 

"  So^  it  shall  remain  Aat  you  write  to  me,  and  name  your  own  day," 
added  Lord  Arlingfbrd,  rising. 

"  Yes,  your  tordship  will  shordy  hear  from  me,"  said  Mr.  Bemon, 
with  a  meaning  in  his  tone  and^  manner  that  Emmeline  underBtood  but 
too  weU,  and.  unasked,  be  rung  the  bell. 

•\Well.  God  bless  you,  my  &ir  Emmeline,"  said  Lord  Arlingfbrd, 
kissing  her  on  both  cheeks,  with  a  sort  of  flirting  gallantry  of  manner 
Chat  was  so  habitual  to  him,  that  neither  age  nor  the  infirmities  of 
sickness  had  altered  it,  and  which  he  maintained  even  with  his  daugh- 
ter-in-law. "  Make  haste  and  recover  the  roses  which,  I  must  confess, 
•the  dissipation  of  London  has  a  little /efr/,  that  Ernest  may  find  you 
in  bloom  and  beauty  on  his  return ;  and  we  must  mutually  let  each 
other  know  when  we  hear  from  him :  I  am  the  most  interested  in  the 
bargain,  as  I  think  we  can  guess  who  will  have  the  first  intelligence." 

Again  Lord  Arlingfbrd  forced  Mr.  Benson's  reluctant  hand  into  his, 
and  overcoming  Mrs^  Benson  with  civil  speeches,  went  to  his  carriage. 
Mr.  Benson  constrained  himself  so  &r  as  to  accompany  his  visitor  to 
die  hall'door. 

"  By-the-bye,  my  dear  Benson,"  said  Lord  Arlingfbrd,  stepping  back 
JQSt  as  he  was  entering  the  carriage,  **  when  you  do  oome,  you  shall 
find  my  horses  to  meet  you  in  London,  for  it  is  too  fiur  te  oome  the 
whole  way  widi  jrour  own,  and  mine  have  positively  nothing  to  do,  so 
that  it  will  be  a  kindness  to  give  them  a  little  exercise." 

**  Your  lordship  is  very  kind,"  said  the  banker,  with  an  expression 
of  irony,  and  ill-ooncealeid  ofiended  pride* on  his  countenance;  "w/ien^ 
seer  I  do  visit  you,  I  will  certainly  claim  your  obliging  ofler." 

Afler  Lord  Arlingfbrd  had  driven  ofi^  all  remained  for  some  time 
silent ;  at  length,  Mr.  Benson  muttered  to  himself,  '^  I  see  through  it 
all — I  am  not  the  fool  he  takes  me  for— I  am  not  to  be  coaxed  by  a 
few  civil  speeches  from  a  lord  into  mean  forbearance.  A  fortnight 
more,  and  I  shall  most  assuredly  visit  his  lordship,  and  he  shall  see 
whom  be  has  to  deal  with.  Ymty  Emmeline,  I  dare  say,  would  wish 
to  go  and  curry  fhvour  with  him,  that  he  may  speak  a  word  in  your 
favour  to  his  precious  son—and  you  may,  if  you  please ;  hot  I'll  be 
d—- d  if  I  do,  till  it  is  to  tell  him  a  bit  of  my  mind,  and  inform  him,  in 
pretty  plain  terms,  that  you  and  your  husband  are  two,  and  that  the 
law  will  give  us  redress." 

And  so  saying,  Mr.  Benson  left  the  room  more  irritated  in  temper 
than  Emmeline  had  ever  seen  him.  Her  head  fell  on  her  hands,  and 
her  long-stifled  feelings  burst  forth. 

«  Bear  up,  dearest  Emmy,"  said  her  mother,  endeavouring  to  sootbe 

her ;  "surely,  diis  visit  of  Lord  Arlingford*s  must,  in  many  'ways  give 

you  eomfiirt    He  never  vrould  have  oome  unless  he  had  known,  that 

all  was  likely  soon  to  be'ezploined,  and  to  end  well  between  vou  and 
your  ^-^*^--»"  ' 


Bmmaline  shook  her  head.  -  Yon  don't  know  them  as  I  do.  Na 
two  beings  can  be  so  difibrent,  can  act  on  such  dififemt  motives,  as 

Lord  Arlingfbrd  and ^Fitshenry."     At  that  name,  that  betoved 

name,  fbr  the  first  time  for  long  uttered  by  herself;  she  sobbed  as  if 
her  heart  would  break.  "  And  then  my  father,"  she  continued,  «  he 
terrifies  me.  Oh !  that  he  could,  that  he  would,  fbr  iny  soke,  be  more 
patient,  more  ccnciliatoiy !  He  talks,  too,  always  of  pride,  and  fbrgeH 
that  one  can  have  none  where  wie  loves  as  I  do.  Oh  Jif  I  could  but 
see  Am  once  again !"  she  exclaimed,  clasping  her  hands,  "  I  beUeve  I 
could  on  my  knees  entreat  of  him  to  be  kind  to  me,  to  love  me — ^I 
am  so  very  miserable ;  uid  yet  when  I  was  with  him.  when  I  saw 
him  every  day,  I  was  cold  and  repulsive,  I  know  I  was;  I  believe  I 
was  the  most  to  blame.  I  dare  say  I  oouM  have  won  upon  his  kind- 
ness had  I  acted  difierently ;  fbr  he  is  so  kind  to  every  body,  every 
thing — but  me.    It  must  have  been  all  my  fiiult.** 

Thus  did  poor  Emmeline  comfort  herself  by  voluntary  self-aocusa- 
tion,  rather  than  impute  blam^  to  him  she  worshipped. 

After  the  agitation  occasioned  by  Lord  Arlingford's  visit  hsd  sub- 
sided, the  ftmily-party  at  Charlton  returned  to  their  former  melancholv 
composure.  Day,  afVer  day  still  passed,  and  no  letter  came ;  no  intel- 
ligence  reached  them.  Eveiy  ray  of  hope  now  vanished;  aU  inter- 
coiirse  between  Emmeline  and  like  being  on  whom  her  existence 
hung,  seemed  ix>w  at  an  end  for  ever.  Her  fether  never  alluded  to 
the  sulgect;  but  she  had  every  reason  to  think  that  he  still  kept  to  his 
resolution  of  demanding  an  explanation;  and  indeed  their  formal  and 
total  separation  seemed  now  idmost  unavoidable.  Even  Pelham.  her 
best  friend,  seemed  to  have  foi^Uen  her ;  and  thus  deserted,  the  few 
past  months  of  her  life,  during  which  all  the  feelings  of  her  heart  had 
been  roused,  and  a  new  existence  had  been  opened  to  her,  seemed  a 
dream  of  delirium.  All  had  vanished.  Apparently  also  neglected 
by  that  gay  world  which  so  lately  courted  her  with  all  its  most  in- 
toxicatmg  blandishments,  the  admired,  flattered  Lady  Fitzhenry,  had 
again  sunk  into  Emmeline  Benson,  and  was  living  in  all  the  retired 
concealment  of  guilt,  without  one  fault  only  folly  to  be  laid  to  her  chaige. 

Perhaps  some  of  her  foshionable  friends  when  they  chanced  to  drive 
through  Grosvenor  street,  and  when  their  attention  was  attracted  by 
the  closed  windows  of  Lord  Fitxhenry's  house,  at  that  season  of  tha 
year,  when  every  open  London  balcony  is  gay  with  dear-bought  sooty 
flowers  might,  as  they  cast  up  their  eyes  on  the  deserted  habitation* 
wonder  what  had  become  of  its  inmates,  and  what  might  be  the  most 
like  truth  of  the  many  stories^  which  were  for  some  days  circulated 
about  them. 

But  after  those  few  days,  the  daily  business  of  amusement,  and 
some  new  tale  of  scandal,  soon  supeneded  that  of  the  Fitdicnrys ; 
their  vacated  places  were  soon  filled  up  at  those  meetings  of  pleasure 
to  which  they  had  been  invited;  and  he  was  allowed  quietly  to 
prosecute  his  journey  on  the  continent,  and  s&s  to  drag  on  her  melan- 
choly existence  within  nine  miles  of  all  her  former  associates,  unmo- 
lested and  unthought  of.  Who  then  would  sacrifice  happiness  or 
comfort  to  the  opinion  of  the  world?  Often  the  sacrifiee  of  a  whola 
life  to  the  idle  talk  of  a  day ! 

One  evening,  when  the  Benson  fomily  were  as  usual  sitting  together 
in  mournful  silence,  which  was  only  at  times  broken  by  some  forced 
remark  from  Mrs.  Benson,  as  she  fat  dismally  at  her  work,  her  hus- 
band having  had  recourse  to.  bis  usual  amusement,  the  newspapers, 
the  latter  lookingly  suddenly  towards  Emmeline,  said:  *'  At  last  I  see 
the  abominable  west  wind  has  changed,  and  has  allowed  vessels  to 
get  across  the  channel :  no  less  than  four  French  mails  are  due^ — 
Emmy,  dear  girl,  cheer  up,"  added  he,  patting  her  cheek  as  he  spoke, 
**  then  is  no  saying  what  news  these  mails  may  bring,  for  J  dreamt 
last  night " 

Mr.  Benson  was  here  interrupted  in  his  intended  story  by  a  loud 
ringing  at  the  door-l)ell ;  he  started  up  and  hurried  out  of  the  room — 
No  one  spoke,  but  all  had  the  same  idea— all  fimcied  it  could  oaly 
be  Lord  Fitzhenry.  Mrs.  Benson  laid  down  her  work,  and  moved 
towards  the  hall.  Emmeline  ektae  sat  immoveable.  Her  fother 
was  at  the  house-door,  and.  opened  it  before  any  servant  could  reach 
it  She  heard  the  trampling  of  a  hone  on  the  thresliold — heard  a 
voice  in  brief  conversation  with  him.  A  footstep  approached  the 
room — she  fixed  her  eyes  wildly  on  the  door,  scarcely  able  to  breathe. 
But  again  she  had  to  endure  the  torture  of  disappointment— Mr.  Benson 
entered  alone,  with  a  letter  in  his  hand,  brought,  he  said,  by  a  man 
on  horseback,  who  had  orders  to  deliver  it  with  all  speed.  Ilie  let- 
ter was  for  Emmeline,  and  the  direction  was  in  Pelham's  hand-writing. 
She  hastily  broke  the  seal,  and  while  every  pulse  in  her  heart  and  in 
her  head  throbbed,  she  read  these  words : 

**  You  would  have  heard  from  us  before,  but  Fitzhenry  baa  been 
ill— indeed  is  so  stUL  We  are  here  at  Paris  delayed  on  our  journey. 
If  you  could,  (I  need  hardly  add,  if  you  would,)  I  shonhl  wish  yoo  to 
set  off  immediately,  on  receiving  this,  to  join  us.  Trust  me,  I 
would  urge  nothing  that  I  was  not  certain  was  for  yoo  and  your  ho*' 
band's  mictaal  good.  At  Dover  you  will  find  a  vessel  ready  to  bring 
you  over,  and  my  own  courier  to.  accompany  you,  who  will  pieveiit 
all  delays  and  diflicnlties.  Lose  no  time.  Fitsheniy  baa  had  a  most 
violent  and  alarming  fever ;  but  knlay  I  think,  there  is  some  decided 
amendment-— the  medical  people  now  are  sangoine.    God  bless  you. 

<*0.  Pblbam" 

Emmeline  held  out  the  letter  to  her  fiither,  while  her  full  heait  re- 
lieved itself  by  tears;  when  he  had  read  it,  without  looking  at  her, 
he  said ;  •*  Yfiu.  how,  do  yon  m^an  (o  qctf 
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.  "HimV'  wM  ^imnidbN^ tasililMi  Willi  «ci^ 

<>  I  dfin^t  kiiow  that  J  ahall  agree  to  that,"  vmyreted  Mr.  Bepmmi 
yf}i^  |he  aame  forced  sangfroid.  "  In  this  businev  you  are  not  fit  (q 
ipdge  for  younelf,  and  I  musi  consider  ibr  you.*' 

l^nuQeline  grasiied  her  father's  arm,  endeavouring  to  catch  his 
Hvertad  eyes  .•  **  De^r  father !  I  think  you  have  never  yet  had  reaspn 
f9  doubt  my  obedience  to  your  will,  so  you  must  no  ^rgive  roe  £br 
^ymg,  that  no  power  on  earth  shall  prevent  my  going  to  my  hus- 
tMUOd.  My  only  chaoce  for  happiness  in  this  world,  du^.  eyery  thing, 
in  shor^  (^Pb  me  to  him.  Do  not,  I  entreat,  forbid  me,  for  I  could 
pai  obey  you,"  .j, 

•*^But,"  r^oined  Mr.  Benson,  rather  impatiently,  "it  pi  not  your 
^lu^band  that  sends  for  you.  Mr.  Pelham  does  not  even  say  that  he 
knows  of  his  writing  to  you;  and  I  am  sure  he  would  mftke  the  yery 
Imt  of  the  matter,  for  he  seems  to  be  a  )dnd,  friendly  sort  of  a  man.  * 

*  Indeed  he  is,'*  answered  Emmeline ;  "  and  indeed  I  can  trust  to  him. 
00  would  not  have  written  for  me  had  he  not  been  sure  it  ivas  hia 
wisbr  Dearest  fiuher,  J  must,  I  will  set  off  directly ;  and  do  not  let 
ma  go  with  the  pain  of  your  displeasure." 

Mxn.  Benson  joined  Jier  aigumenti  to  £mmeline*s  entreati^  bring- 
ing ip  with  eiLcusable  artifice,  something  about  the  duty  and  devotioD 
flf  ^  wife,  till,  at  last,  Mr-  Benson  seemed  somewhat  moved ;  and  a 
glance  which  he  caught  of  Emmeline's  fiice,  crimsoned  yviii  agitar 
p^tioi^  and  animated  with  painful  anxiety,  completely  overcoming  his 
jnAsnded  fiimness^  he  opened  his  arms  to  his  trembliqg  daughter.*— « 
"  Well,  If  ell,  you  women  always  get  the  better,  always  make  fools  of 
IBS  men.  The  truth  is,  I  am  heartily  tired  of  your  dismal  face,  £mmy, 
(^  of  all  this  weeping  and  wailing — ^that  is  the  truth  of  it ;  ao  e'en 
^akje  your  own  way,  so  that  we  may  be  all  happy  again.  But  I  cao 
tell  yxm,  positively  you  shall  not  go  alone,  child ;  at  all  eveot%  /  wiU 
go  wi^  you  to  Dover." 

**  But  directly,  dear  fiithei^— no  delay-«»the  happiness  or  misery  of 
mjr  lifo  may  depend  on  an  hour— now,  this  very  night,  let  me  set  off" 

''Oh'  as  for  that,  I  am  always  for  despatch,  you  know.  If  a  thing 
iv  to  be  done,  let  it  be  done  directly,  that  is  my  saymg.  There  is  no 
fstix  qfJIohn  BeoKin  dawdling." 

4pd  the  good'hci^ted  old  man,  robbing  his  haodi,  hurried  oul  of 
the  room  |o  give  the  neceesary  orders. 

Jn  ^B  instant  all  wa^  busde  in  the  house.  Mr.  Benson  himself 
need  away  tp  the  stables  to  hasten  the  harnessing  of  the  homes ;  and 
Enuneline,  a  few  minutes  before  inanimate  and  almost  lifolespy  URVft 
wr)ih  a  iS^ed  cheek,  restleosly  paced  the  hall  and  drawing-room, 
^inpatient  at  eyery  moment's  delay-  She  hardly  knew  whether  she 
2^id  (X)ost  cause  for  dread  or  hope,  from  the  contents  of  Mr.  Felham's 
).etter.  Fitihenry  was  ill— plainly  veiy  ill ;  and,  as  her  fysher  said,  it 
WQS  not  even  hinted  that  it  was  by  his  desire  she  had  been  summoned  i 
1)Dt  s^ll  she  thought  she  couhl  trust  to  that  kind,  considerate  friend; 
g)id  the  delightful  idea,  that  in  a  few  days,  she  woyld  again  behold 
fitxbenjyjgot  the  better  of  eveiy  other  thought 

While  Emmeline  was  thus  counting  every  second  tiU  the  cariiage 
QHn^  to  the  dpor,  Mrs.  Benson  busied  herself  in  those  necessary  pre- 
pariifions  fpr  the  journey,  which  her  pre-occupied  daughter  never 
thought  o£  At  last,  by  midnight,  all  was  ready ;  and  followed  bv  the 
l^essiqgy  ai^  good  wishes  of  her  mother*  Emmeline  set  o^  with  hejr 
^er  for  Dover. 

"J  will  oome  b^ck  to  you,  perhaps,  the  happiest  of  human  being%" 

said  she,  a9  she  returned  Mrs.  Benson's  food  imbrace-^' perhaps " 

Sb»  h9*l  not  courage  to  finish  the  sentence. 

**  Foolish  girl !"  said  her  fother,  as  he  helped  her  into  the  carriage ; 
**  no  more  whimpering.  Now  shut  the  door ;  bid  the  man  drive  on : 
M)4  FQU,  Mrs.  BenscHi,  my  good  woman,  do  you  go  away  to  your  bed. 
fntfy  wil4  doings  these !     This  comes  of  connecting  oneself  with 

Tho  'horses  se(  pff;  and  the  rapidity  with  which  th^  went,  the 
fo^iixig  tha(  she  was  hurrying  to  the  object  of  all  her  wishes,  and  the 
unih  air  o^F^  ^e  summer's  night,  all  helped  to  compose  and  revive 
Dpor  ^jiun^line;  so  that,  at  Dover,  Mr.  Benson,  with  a  lightened 
Sisvut,  resigned  her  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Pelham's  courier,  whom  they 
foiim)  there  waiting  her  orders.  Her  lather  offored  himself  to  go  on 
vith  1^'  ^  Paris ;  but  that  she  for  many  reasons  declined ;  an^  at  last 
l)f!  CQiweQied  to  return  to  Charlton.  He  fint  of  allf  however,  went  with 
her  down  to  the  beach,  saw  her  safe  into  the  boat,  that  was  to  convey 
her  to  the  vessel,  and,  from  the  pier,  watched  its  white  sails  as  long 
ag  hfl  con)4  wit^  hb  glsss,  distinguishing  his  daughter  on  the 
deck,  waving  her  'many  a  ^rewell  with  his  handkerohi^C  At  last, 
his  dear  Emmy  became  a  speck,  arid  vanished.  The  good  man,  then, 
hforiiiiig  avyi^  a  tear  fiom  bis  eye,  and  ejaculating  to  hinaelf  a  bene- 
diiMion  on  his  darting,  retomed  atone  to  the  inn,  and  Rsnmed  hia 
journey  faoBiewardiL 

With  all  superior  cfaaraotera,  such  as  EmmeUne'a,  the  mind  so  sop- 
pMi  dM  body,  that,  for  the  time,  it  is  rather  strengthened  than  ei- 
hausted  by  •zertioii.  Although  her  health  had  bten  impaind,  and 
bar  narves  much  weakened  fagr  all  she  had  lately  undeigona-^yet,  fear- 
lass  of  fotigue,abe  travelled  on  without  stopping,  and  arrived  in  Fvis  on 
tie  avaning  of  the  third  day  fiom  that  on  which  shtf  had  1«A  Charhon. 

Oo  antering  the  barrieia,  her  heart  aUwiet  osassd  to  heal;  and  whan 
riio  drov«riiito  the  court-yard  of  the  hotel  to  which  the  courier  direct- 
§4  %  Kft^M<>ns,  a  death-like  pold  crept  over  her  fiiMne-  B«t  ^  ^e 
JRffF  •^  «w  Mr.  Pelham;  apd  th^  spul^  with  whi^fc  h%  w«lc^w4 
Aar  again,  gave  her  life. 


to  roceive  in  hia  aiwi  Emmeline's  almqit  inanimate  fono,  mod  |bnp- 
ed  her>  as  »  brother  woi^ld  a  beloved  sister,  to  his  heart. 

**  wm  h^  see  me?"  nid  Emmeline,  looking  stiU  doabtfollr  in  Mr- 
Pelham^  fJace* 

*'  Soon,  very  soon,"  said  he «  "  but  you  must  oompoae  yoimeU'iial; 
the  least  agitation  most  be  spared  him."  And  ho  led  hot  up  ntaJB  to 
Fitzhenry's  apartment 

"  Did  be  send  for  mu  T'  sajd  Emmeline  timidly,  as  aooR  aa  baragiln- 
tioDS  allowed  her  to  speak. 

"  My  dec^r  lisdy  Fitzhenry,"  replied  Pelham,  **  I  noverhave  dooaiv- 
ed  yon,  and  wiU  not  do  so  now ;  Fitzhenry  did  not  send  for  you;  did 
not  even  kn<>w  of  my  writing.  At  that  time,  in  truth,  I  deqiaired  of 
lus  lifo;  but  I  know  my  firiend  well  eiK>ugh  to  be  coovinoed  thathsdhp 
had  a  moment's  composure,  he  would  have  been  glad  Do  bavo  had  it 
in  his  power  to  demazvl  and  obtain  your  forgiveness.  It  has  pisgatrf 
Heaven  to  give  a  more  fovourable  issue  to  this  illnena  than  I  thn  hsd 
dared  to  anticipate.  Fitshenry  is  pow  pronounced  out  of  danger,  but 
he  is  in  a  stale  of  weakness  that,  of  course,  has  necessariljr  pwrlada^ 
all  conversation  on  that,  or  axgr  oUier  sul^joct  Thenofops  your  pnsfDce 
^ere  is  no  way  expected  by  lum." 

Poor  Emmeline's  pountenance  fell— «  thousand  v^goa  bagm  and 
expectations  were  in  an  instant  crushed ! 

Pelhaip  observed  her  emotion»and  added:  *'I  canoot  attenpt  l» 
excuse  my  friend's  conduct ;  a  strange  infatuation  haa  blinded  him, 
and,  for  a  time,  clouded  his  better  nature ;  but  I  axn  much  mJi^MkWB  if 
that  fatal  madness  is  not  entirely  and  forever  at  an  end.'' 

All  must  know  how  hard  it  is  to  bear  the  blank  feelii^  oC  disap- 
pointment when  we  have  (even  imreasonably)  raised  our  bopss  as  ts 
some  desired  Uiss.  Emmeline  had  pictured  to  herself  her  hiisfappd 
changed— ^f>eniteat-*Hwcoiving  her  to  his  heart ;  and,  wlusp  she  learnt 
the  real  truth,  she  almost  lost  the  sense  of  happiness  at  his  safety,  ia 
the  bitter  feeling,  thai  even  though  h»r  rival's  reign  was  over,  still  th 
had  never  been  thought  of  by  him.  She  covered  her  fiioa  with  haf 
hands,  whil^  tear?  of  mortification  slowly  stole  down  bar  cbaeks. 

Meanwhile  the  servants  had  UBloaried  the  carriaga,  and,  as  she 
bea|d  it  driving  out  of  the  court-yaidr  i^mmeline,  in  Ste  hmailiatim 
pain  of  diwppointed  feelings,  aluKist  reaolved  instuitly  lo  leave  Paris, 
again  return  to  her  fether,  and  not  force  herself  upon  one  who  ovidaiil' 
ly  wished  not  for  her. 

With  this  idea  she  auddenly  rose  fiom  her  seat.  **  I  will  aeo  him 
once  more,"  said  she  in  a  hurriecf  manner:  *' could  I  not  unaean  ^iHkm 
yoi}  into  his  foom  ?  I  will  not  speak  to  hiin— he  shall  not.soe  or  hasi 
mo  I  will  leave  hi|n  directly,  and  forever^"  die  added ;  bi^t  in  t§ 
low  a  voice  that  Pelham  did  not  catch  the  words ;  and.  attnbiitiw  sll 
her  agitatkm  to  anxiety  about  her  husband's  safety,  and  thinkjiig  thM 
nothing  but  beholdipg  hiw  would  satisfy  her  aa  to  his  ftrisfaan^ 
he  drew  her  arm  withm  his,  and  led  the  way  to  Fitzhenfy's  b^-ioa^* 

On  opeiMng  the  door,  the  darkneas  seemed  so  total,  ^ve|y  win- 
dow being  closed  th^t  Emmeline,  satisfied  she  could  rtot  be  obaarfad. 
foUowed  Mr.  Pelham  to  the  bod-aide;  the  curtain  was  dpwn,  so  thai 
she  oodd  pot  se^  fi^^hBory'B  foce,  but  merely  heard  hin^  breathe;  by 
degrees,  as  her  eyes  got  used  to  the  obscoril^,  and  judging  by  his  i» 
moveable  stilkiess,  that  he  had  not  observed  their  entrance^  sha  vso* 
tured  gently  to  put  the  curtain  aside  and  look  on  l^m.  9qt  to  tbs 
fond  eye  of  love  alone  was  he  the  same  Fitzhenry  fiom  whom  she 
had  parted  scarcely  ^  month  before.  His  eyes  were  cloaad  i  his  cheek 
was  sunk  and  colQurleas ;  hi>  brown  curly  hair  fell  lank  on  }a^  fiala 
forehead,  which  contrasted  with  the  expressiou  of  suflbring^ 

The  sight  was  too  much  fbr  her,  and  tot^y  overcama  her  recent^ 
formed  resolution  of  leaving  him  fbr  ever.  9ie  sunk  on  her  knees  at 
his  side;  her  hand  fell  m  lus,  which  lay  appareatHy  lifeleai  on  the  bed; 
and,  in  the  agony  of  her  feelings,  careleas  of  consequences,  §bfi  oevep- 
ed  with  tears  and  with  kisses,  that  hand  which  she  had  never  bafefO 
dared  to  touch ;  but  which  now  felt  not  her  fervoit  lips;  was  ioMBsi- 
hle  to  her  burning  tears,  and  lay  passive  within  hers. 

Emmeline  remained  |ized  at  this  bed-side  of  her  huaband.  The  fot^ 
mer  unhappiness  of  their  poimexion,  his  indiflbrence  and  eyen  app^- 
rent  dislike,  her  own  punctillious  distance  of  manner  towarda  him,  sU 
seemed  qow  forsotten  hy  her.     In  tremblix^  anxiety,  she  wairhed 
each  heaving  of  his  bosom,  eaoh  movement  of  his  laognid  ^ipiba;  and 
how  her  heart  throbbed  the  first  time  his  lips  moved,  atid  tkaf  abs 
heard  his  voice !    It  waa  weak  and  hollow;  bat  still  it  ¥raa  tlmt  yvico 
which  thrilled  to  W  inmost  aoul;  he  expressed  a  wish  for  aomethinf  « 
to  moisten  his  parpfied  mouth ;  Pelham  brought  the  glass  |o  Enunelios 
— her  trembling  hand  was  steadied  when  she  held  it  tohia  Ups.  whita 
she  put  her  ana  round  hiip  to  support  his  head- 
She  no^  seemed  his  established  sick  nurse :  what  sha  ahopld  d^ 
when  his  amendiuent  allowed  him  to  know  who  it  waa  that  waa  atr 
tending  upon  him,  never  waa  talked  of,  indeed  was  never  tkoagfai  of 
by  Emmeline.    To  be  fdlowed  to  see  him  constantly,  to  parfbsm  for 
him  the  offices  of  affection,  vras  such  hamnees  that  she  waM  mA 
destroy  it  by  venturing  to  look  forward.     She  gave  him  all  his  medii 
cines.   Sometimes,  unconscious  what  he  did,  he  took  hold  of  l^er  fasad, 
and  held  it  long  within  his;  but,  exhausted  apparently  by  hia  iHnsai. 
he  never  opened  his  eyes,  never  inquired  what  he  tsiok*  nor  fiom 
whose  hands  he  received  it    T'^  physicians,  however,  aaaurad  Ess- 
nieline,  ^hat  tfiis  iiiserwibility  was  merely  the  patural  <vnacqiienca  gC 
the  yiol^nce  of  ^  foyer  through  whioh  ho  h«d  atruo^ed,  thfkt  tbaf 
hourly  saw  mm  m^a^vm^  and  ^m^  incre^psd  stiwgDt  of  pt^ 

Oa  tho  second  eyening  afier  her  arrival,  ho  had  mmj^  iBm 
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(Wiig  WMii  iiln  «MnBd  Am^  iun  Ite  state  of  itopOT  in  wlddi  he  M 
kidiflMto  foiik  Feufid  of  avcmring,  and  thereby  ditturbiiig  bim,  Pel- 
iem  kod  tilun  luld  of  die  liiet  book  he  eodd  reach,  and  ynM  reading 
it  h|F  t)ia  light  of  t|ie  lamp  in  Ihe  -eiek  room.  EmmeUne  was  sitting 
at  die  loot  of  the  bed,  widi  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  hneband's  oounte- 
nanook  €x  il  aim  senne  aad  calm,  and  had  more  of  its  own  natural 
^apnanoo  than  afae  had  yet  seen.  At  length  he  moved,  passed  his 
hand  Avar  hit  eyas,  .whiieh  then  rested  on  fimmeline,  and  endeayoured 
to  mise  hioself  She  saw  that  sensibility  had  returned ;  and  not 
daring  to  sd-vaBoe  towaids  him  heiseli^  she  made  sign  to  Mr.  Pelham 
laoona  to  hink 

f*  Where  am  I  f '  ezdsimed  Fitohenry^— ^'  I  have  been  very  ill.  Pel- 
han^  haiw  I  vif  I  have  no  iecoUe<^an— -indeed,  my  head  is  ptill 
amfuMBd.  I  ixadd  even  now  iancy,"  continued  he,  sttuing  wildly  on 
fiauniBdina, ''  diat  I  see  Lady  Fildieniy  before  me." 

**  ¥es,  dear  Fitahenry,'*  leplied  his  friend,  '*you  have  been  iH — ^long 
aiary  iU«  hat  yoa  aie  now  {vonoanced  to  be  quite  oonvdescent,  and  a 
ihv  note  d^»,  will,  I  trust,  restore  you  even  to  strength." 

*f  Bttt  ay  head  is  so  weak—you  will  laugh  at  me  Pelham — but  I 
lepeat  i^-»I  oonld  awear  (hat  at  this  moment  I  see  Lady  Fitzhenry 
quite  iilainly  altivg  at  the  and  of  my  bed;  but  I  suppose  it  is  all  weak- 
saa,  aod  that  sooh  odd  d^usions  will  go  off— bat  how  very  strange 
«iflh  ftncieB  aral" 

^IVoadd  you  wish  it  to  hanoftncyf"  said  Pebam  cabidy:  ''would 
jFOB  hke  yow  daliiioas  visioa  to  he  realised  f ' 

t'O^  Pdhaas,  why  do  yon  talk  in  that  Way  to  mef  yon  will 
only  confuse  my  poor  brain  still  aaora—- you  too  well  know  bow  im- 
inwiUia  it  is." 

¥  Do  fsn  BtiH  tuuf  you  aaa  her  P*  said  PeUmm. 

f  Stili^-alill ;  it  is  her  vary  ooantenance,  her  melancholy  exproBion 
oRtaad  aha  iooioi  at  ase  now*— I  ahnost  ihncy  I  see  her  hreathe  and 
aa»va-rOh!  Paiham,  ftr  God's  sake  give  me  something  to  rouse  me 
<ittt  of  Ifais  ipisamhla  nervous  slate  f^  and  jPitiAienry  eovered  his  eyes 
with  bath  his  hands. 

««Fitiiteniy,''  said  Pelham,  hi  a  alow  but  tramuloqB  voice,  fiighten- 
ad  at  the  possible  eflbct  of  that  ii^ch  he  was  going  to  impart^-* 
f*  wbat  if  1  were  to  teU  you  this  were  no  sick  dream— but  that  the 
ligure  befoia  you,  is  in  tmth  aad  reality  Lady  Fitdianry,  your  Em- 
waiinaP 

Fitehenry  gave  a  violent  steit,  and  grasped  Pelbam's  hand — ^'^Good 
Gadl  lady  Fitahanry,  in  leality  here!— Bpeak  to  her  Pelham — ^I  dare 

Poor  Kwweline,  trembling  with  anxiety,  had  not  courage  to  move 
4V  utter  a  aingle  word,  and  daring  all  dds  conversation  had  appeared 
the  phankan  har  husband  had  taken  her  for. 

*f  Fitriianry  r^  aaid  Pelham,  "  compose  yoaxaelf;  you  have  nothing 
la  foar  from  Lady  FitAanry ;  afibetion  alone  has  brought  her  here— 
•ad  yau  ariU  at  last  be  convinced,  thatftr  fWna  being  hated,  you  are 
laved  as  lew  can  hope  to  be.** 

''Is  it  possible!  do  you  not  deceive  mef  aaid  Fitjihenry,  eagerly, 
a  iaint  amile  playing  on  his  lips  as  he  turned  towards  Emmellne.  But 
sha  still,  doubting  her  happiness,  remained  immoveable. 

"  What,  Eauaeline!"  said  he,  '<  cannot  you  forgive  me  T 

At  that  name,  at  those  words,  all  fear  forsook  her;  he  held  out  to 
her  his  foeble  anas,  and  she  rushed  to  his  heart— his  head  fell  on  ^er 
boaamf  and,  overcome  with  his  feelings,  he  wept  like  a  child.  In  a 
few  minuteahe  recovered  himself,  and  gazing  in  her  &ce,  their  eyes  met 

Ohl  who  can  describe  the  happlneai  of  that  moment  ?  Emn^eline 
read  afiection  in  thoae  eyes,  which  she  had  never  before  dare4  to  en- 
counter; and  whan  Fitshenry  again  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and, 
half  timidly,  kissed  her  burning  cheek/— at  that  minute  she  almost 
coaM  have  wished  to  breathe  her  last,  so  perfect  was  her  bliss. 

Saah  eaaoiion,  however,  was  not  good  for  the  invalid ;  and  Pelham 
forced  ErauiaKne  for  a  time  to  leave  the  room,  tOl  she  had  recovered 
#ia  power  lo  endure  her  happiness  with  composure.  When  she  re- 
turned, she  again  took  her  station,  in  silence,  by  his  bed-side.  Fit^ 
hfluy  aeiaed  her  hand,  held  it  in  bodi  of  his,  but  spoke  not  One 
minute,  qoe  look,  however,  had  sufficed  to  open  their  hearti  to  e«ch 
athar;  do  eiplanadon  was  necessary:  indeed,  Emmeline  would  l^ava 
haan  fearful  of  breaking  the  dream  of  felicity  in  which  she  now  lived, 
hy  one  word  ivcaUing  the  past 

Fitabaary  now  daily  seemed  to  gain  etrength.  Occasionally  a  short 
Qough,  which  the  physidana  prenonnced  to  be  nervous,  tormented 
hiaa  by  disturbing  his  rest;  but  his  eyes  looked  leas  languid.  At 
tiaaes,  sons  colour  returned  to  hJs  cheeks ;  and,  supported  by  cushioi^s, 
ho  could  now  sit  up  on  a  couch.  And  what  a  delight  it  was  u>  Em- 
aaaliao  to  wait  apen  hinb— to  watch  and  prevent  his  wishes,*  to 
aaaaath  hia  piUow,  and  receive  in  return  a  smile  of  kindness  and 
gaatitnAer 

Saaaatnaaa*  however,  a  clond  would  darken  her  present  happinesa. 
If  Fitzhenry  was  more  than  usually  silent  or  thoughtful,  (and  he  pow 
oftan  fell  into  kmg  fits  of  deep  abstraction,)  then  her  jealous  fancy 
pictarad  to  her  that  his  thoughts  and  .affections  were  wandering  hefk 
U  Lady  Fknrenoe.  When  he  talked  of  ^gland,  of  his  wish  to  return 
hoBBa,  agah)  she  .took  ^rm ;  and,  hi  spite  of  herself,  u)terprete4  hja 
■Biiety  on  the  sul^eot,  in  the  desire  again  to  be  in  the  same  ooqnMy 
widi  her  rival — perhaps,  indeed,  again  to  returp  to  her  chains. 

Lady  Florence  had  never  yet  been  in  any  way  alluded  to— Fitz- 
haniy  saaned  to  ahmi  the  sniiifecras  ffa^ch  as  Emmelme;  so  tlj^t  fibf) 
harfly  hnaw  har  feaa^-hardly  knew  by  bow  atrong,  or  how  feeble  a 
tavna  *a  haU  hif  ptaaaikt  felieity.  ^'^         ^ 


One  day,  hawever.  he  aaddahly  aeenied  to  amnatai  aaaotgD  ftp 
aome  sort  of  eiplanataon  between  them.  Enunefina  had,  m  tafud, 
been  arranging  his  sofa.  Her  hand  atiU  Uhgered  oa  the  pillaw  lihiefr 
supported  him ;  and,  after  gazing  on  it  a  nnnate»  ha  aeiidd  il^  afld 
looking  attentively  on  her  wedding-ring— > 

**  Emmeline,"  aaid  he,  '*  give  aie  back  that  ring^^yan  AaXt  IvMf  i^ 
no  more ;  it  was  one  de  mawfoiH  augure^  and  afaiifi  iai  ftituiv  Ktii  eia^ 
my  band  for  a  memento,  like  Prince  Chni'^.  I  will  laany  yoif  evei' 
again  with  Ihis**  * 

And,  with  a  half  melancholy  smile,  he  drew  fton  hia  finger  a  silli# 
fretted  gold  ring,  which  appeared  to  have  been  intended  for  a  wailMli/ 
At  the  same  time,  apparently  repeating  Kwae  woida  to  himitoK  h^  jtait 
in  its  place  that  which  h®  bod  taken  off  EmiMline'e  hand. 

"  Give  me  n  pmyer-book,"  said  be ;  ;'  aqd  look  for  die  taumfUgH 
ceremony,  for  1  have  forgotten  what  I  then  promised." 

When  he  got  the  book,  he  read  it  to  hin^self  for  soms  ihlae  In  sileMlbA 

"  Good  God  r*  he  at  length  exclaimed,  "  did  I  p^snounoa  thanif  . 
words  ?  did  I  make  those  vows  7  villain  that  I  was !    EmaieliDe,  eatf 
you  forgive  the  pest  f ' 

.«<0h!  do  not  talk  of  the  past,"  she  eagerly  ezdaimedj  "I  aMtM 
happy  now  to  wish  to  think  of  it" 

"  But  what  an  awful  account  I  shall  have  tq  give,"  added  he«  agaitf 
casting  his  eyes  on  the  book  recording  his  solemn  engagement  wftlh  Gad* 

**  Dearest  Fitzhenry!"  said  Emmeline,  sinking  on  her  knees  beaida 
him ;  "  a  God  of  mercy  will  forgive  all." 

"  Pray  to  Him  for  me,"  said  be,  in  a  low  tone;  "  I  fear  I  eBoaoBtM^ 
I  never  prayed !" 

Emmeline  shuddered — she  seized  his  hand — ^"Oh!  Fitahanry,  talk 
not  80  wildly;  God  is  now  calling  you  to  him,  shrink  not  limn  hko*'* 

Fitzhenry  pressed  her  hand — again  took  die  prayiBr4>ook,  and  widi 
a  tremulous  voice  read  these  words : 

"  I,  Ernest,  take  diee,  Emmeline^  to  be  my  wedded  wife,  to  love  and 
to  dierish;  and  forsaking  all  others,  keep  myself  only  unto  thee,  aa 
long  as  we  both  shall  live;  and  thereto  I  plight  diee  my  troth." 

The  last  words  died  op  his  lips,  and  closing  his  eyas,  he  aank  baak 
aeemingly  both  afifected  and  exhausted.  Emmeline  was  toe  much 
moved  to  speak — she  pressed  to  her  lips  and  to  her  hearty  that  haaa 
now  a  second  time  given  her — ^but  in  how  diflferept  a  manner ! 

From  that  day,  Emmeline's  prayer-book  was  his  constimt  companimii 
She  saw  his  mind  was  deeply  a£fopted,  and  leil  the  sttnng  ianpreaaion 
to  work  its  own  efifect 

A  few  days  after  this  scene,  when  Fitzhenry  appeaipd  better  diaB 
he  had  yet  done  since  his  illness,  and  that  he  had  oven  aapne  of  hia 
own  natural  and  playful  cheerffalness — "  Lady  Fitzhenry,"  aaid  he» 
with  a  smile,  "  how  long  is  it  aince  yoi^  have  liked  me— ieaed  mef* 
added  he  fiiintly,  colouring. 

Emmeline  coloured  too.  "  Oh !  t  can't  remember,"  said  ahe  t  ^  I 
tried  to  hate  you,  for  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  myself  to  do  ao ;  but  aoma- 
how,  from  the  very  first,  I  could  not" 

"  How  strange !"  continued  Fitshenry:  *'  I  should  not  have  d^i^t 
I  could  have  been  so  very  blind  and  stupid.  Our  sex  is  pretty  elaa^ 
sighted  where  our  vanity  is  concerned  j  but  I  suppose  I  waa  ao  omtt 
aciops  that  I  deserved  to  be  bated  by  you,  that  I  convinoed  myaelf  I 
was  ao ;  and  every,  even  the  slightest  occurrence,  confiimad  lae  nara 
and  wore  in  this  opinion.  Perhaps,  too»  I  felt  (at  first  at  leaati  that  it 
was  an  ease  to  nur  conscience  to  tbink  you  disliked  me,  jbrying  to  paiH 
suade  piyself  in  that  manner,  that  we  were  quits.  Pdham,  when  ha 
came  to  Arlingford,  soon  aaw  bow  things  ware,  apd  took  lae  to 
he  had  known  me  long— known  all  my  history." 

Fitzhenry  paused.  At  length,  resuming  in  a  lower,  g^ver 
*'  Enpneline !  my  wife !"  said  he  f  *'  I  must  ease  lay  mind  by  oaofess- 
ing  all  to  you.  1  have  lovedr— madly  loved*-it  was  a  delirium— aa 
intoxication — an  iniatuation ;  but  on  my  honour .  befi)re  Gad  I"  and 
he  fervently  clasped  his  liands  together—"  before  God*  I  awear,  it  m 
over.  My  esteem — my  admiration — all  is  now— indeed,  baa  long 
been,  yours." 

Fitzhenry  had  left  out  the  word  loye;  aad  EmmeliBe  laiaaed  it 
She  turned  away  her  fiwse  ffom  her  husband,  bat  not  sa  quick  ••  la 
prevent  his  observing  the  change  ip  hor  countenanoe )  and,  drawing 
her  towards  him;  he  (smiling)  added — **  And  visy  love,  tofr" 

Still  Emmeline  kept  her  eyea  averted* 

**  Listen  to  my  atory,"  said  Fitzhapiy;  **  a^d  then  yo«  will  baliave 
me.  I  need  not  tell  yon  in  what  a  protty  humopr  I  waa  mairicd^i^ 
Goo^  God !  when  I  recollect  the  atate  of  mind  in  which  I  woai' tlad 
dreadful  day — I  really  now  wonder  how  I  got  Ihrongh  it  all  aa  well 
as  I  did.  . 

"  I  resolved  on  civil  indifibrence  tawards  yoo}  and,  at  the  h4gi» 
ning,  it  was  easy  enough  to  keep  to  my  raaolotioD,  ahhaogh  fiaaa  tha 
first  your  conduct  astooiahad,  and  oooaequendy  interaaiad  ma.  I  ai» 
pected  reproachav,  suU^mneas,  or  childish  rapinipg*,  and  complaint; 
but  found  sweetness,  good  seiiae,  and  delioaoy.  Emaaalina !  I  aeaM 
swear  that  y^u  never  ip  yourlifo  aafibred  as  I  did  that  BBoming  afbf 
op^  maniagai  when  I  had  to  encounter  yon  in  Ihe  breakfeai«Man. 
Top  held  out  your  hand  to  me— there  waa  a  aaaile  ap  yoor  ftaa,  that 
went  tp  my  heart  aa  a  dagger.  That  day,  hawever,  avar,  lay  damghta 
and  feellpgs  raturpad  ipto  dieir  former  channel,  and  I  waa  ap  antMy 
epgio8Be4  by  ^efB»  dMk  my  wwme  died  awpy.  I  peiaaadad  lajiaatf 
thfi(  I  bph^yqd  vnatbr  w^  ta  yno,  nd  that  yaa 
diat  fete  which  yop  had  farooght  on  yooiaelf. 
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"The  civil  indifference  which  I  determined  to  maintain  in  my 
•ondufct  towards  yoa,  soon,  however,  became  difficult  to  pursue.^ — 
There  was  aometifflea  an  archness  in  your  srailea-^in  your  look  and 
namiep— an  appearance  of  reading  ray  thoughts,  and  laughing  at  the 
awkward  situation  in  which  I  had  placed  myself,  that  piqued  me,  and 
made  me  almost  in  awe  of  you.  I  was  oflen,  too,  I  am  ashamed  to 
say  it,  provoked  with  you  for  your  patient  good  humour,  for  not  seem- 
ing to  ieel  my  ah>»miniihle  conduct  towards  you  more.  But,  at  others, 
I  found  yoM  whom  I  had  resolved  to  disregard— *to  dislike — to  my 
surprise,  I  found  you  (fbi^ve  the  seeming  impertinence  of  the  expies- 
ano)  a  most  intoUigent,  oonversible  companion ;  and  more  than  once 
I  caught  myself  owning  how  agreeable  you  were. 

**  But,  although  such  thoughts  at  times  occupied  me.  still  my  aflec- 
tions  were  so  strongly  engaged — my  whote  soul  so  enthralled  by  mad 
passion,  that  they  were  but  passing  thoughts — the  impression,  as  yet, 
was  not  deep.  I  tUen  left  home  for  some  time,  and  returned  to  you 
with  all  my  old  f!eeltngs  strengthened.  I  had  renewed  all  my  vows  of 
^oostancy,  of  adelity,  to  another — perfectly  regardless  of  the  solemn, 
**cred  engagement,  into  which  I  had  entered  with  you — (profligate, 
unprincipled  villain  that  I  was!)  Wishing  to  avoid,  in  future,  the 
^KMsVoility  of  a  iete-Ortele  with  you,  I  had  invited  several  friends  to 
ra'^et  me  at  Arlingford,  on  my  return  there.  I  thought,  that  by  that 
Afluns,  We  night  avoid  even  the  common  intimacy  produced  by  liv- 
ing under  the  same  roof,  and  meeting  daily,  as  I  flattered  myself  that 
50U  would  be  lost  in  the  mass.  But  that  plan  failed.  I  heard  your 
oiame,  four  praises,  from  every  one,  and  every  where.  Your  voice 
always  attracted  my  attention,  and  the  very  resolution  to  slight,  and 
alisMte  yon,  made  me  constantly  occupied  about  you. 

**  Among  the  party  then  at  Arlingford,  you  remember,  was  Pelham. 
He  had  come  to  England,  on  purpose  to  see  me,  and  to  make  your 
acquaintance.  Knowing  my  former  history,  he  had,  as  a  true  friend, 
rejoiced  at  my  marriage— -for  I  had  basely  concealed  from  him  the 
cireurostancea  that  had  attended  it,  fearing  his  strict  intogri^ ;  but, 
when  Uving  with  us,  it  was  impossible  for  him  long  to  remain  igno- 
lant  of  oar  real  situation.  I  was  forced  to  confess  all  to  him ;  and  he 
did  not  apan  me*  He  persecuted  me  eternally  with  your  perfections. 
I  allowed  that  you  possessed  sense,  acquirements,  gentleness,  most 
yleasing  manners ;  but  I  insisted  on  your  total  want  of  feeling,  on 
yom  liaving  no  heart ;  and  1  brought,  as  prooft  of  my  assertions,  your 
perfect  contentment,  under  circumstances  that  would  have 
the  anger,  if  not  broken  the  heart,  of  any  woman  who  had  a 
^paitiele  of  sensibility. 

''Even  on  that  point  he  would  not  give  way;  and,  one  evening, 
while  the  whole  party  were  busily  employed  in  dancing,  and  you 
were  engaged  at  the  piano-fbrto,  we  were  discussing  the  subject 
pretty  warmly,  (something  that  had  passed  having  given  rise  to  it,) 
and  Pelham  was  maintaining  you  were  even  much  aUachad  to  me; 
4vben  a  break  in  the  music,  a  sodden  burst  of  voices,  and  your  namo 
ttfian  repeated,  made  me  turn  round,  and  I  beheld  you  in  apparent 
gaiety  of  heart,  waltsing  jojronsly  by  jrourself !  '  Look  there,'  said  1, 
to  Pelham,  (with  Ifae  true  selflsh  pride  and  impertinence  of  man,) 
'  look  at  the  sentimental  girl,  who  is  dying  for  love  of  me.' 

**  Pelham  stared  at  you  in  astonishment  He  was  silenced ;  for,  at 
llMt  moment,  I  am  sure  he  read  you  as  little  aright  as  myself  As  for 
ne,  I  at  first  looked  at  you  in  scorn ;  but  other  feelings  soon  suc- 
ceeded. You  were  at  that  moment  perfectly  beautiful;  there  was 
a  look  of  wild  ei\joyment,  a  brilliancy  in  your  complexion,  a  grace  in 
your  person,  that  fixed  my  attention,  and,  in  spite  of  myself,  forced 
my  admiration.  I  had  never  seen  any  one,  (any  hut  one,)  waltz  so 
well :  at  that  moment,  I  almost  thought  I  had  never  seen  any  one  so 
lovely.  The  truth  was,  I  seldom  before  had  ever  looked  at  you  at- 
tentively, for  I  foared  to  encounter  your  eyes,  and  somehow  they- 
alwayainstantlyseemed  to  know  when  mine  were  directed  towards  you. 
**  For  an  instant,  I  was  lost  in  admiration,  as  I  followed  your  light 
iwra  round  the  room ;  so  I  suppose  was  Pelham,  for  our  argument 
totally  fo^otten  by  us  both.  Suddenly  you  came  up  to  me, 
my  arm.  Had  die  marble  statue  lefl  its  pedestal,  aiid  done 
die  aame,  I  oonld  scarcely  have  started  more  violently  beneath  its 
grasp.  I  was  altogether  so  thrown  off  my  guard,  that  I  hardly  knew 
what  to  say  or  do.  Your  conduct  surprised,  (I  must  own)  even  dis- 
gusted me ;  I  thought  it  was  no  subject  for  a  jofce,  and  that  there  was 
a  want  of  delicacy  in  thus  braving  me.  You  may  remember  I  was 
made  to  waltz  with  you." 

Emmeline's  deep  crimson  showed  she  remembered  it  well. 
Fitxhenry  pressed  her  hand,  which  he  held  still  more  closely,  and 
oontinued— **  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  all  a  concerted  plan  to  torment 
me ;  my  momentary  trance  of  admiration  was  dispelled,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  feelings  very  opposite.  You  then  appeared  to  me  to  en- 
deavour, by  old  hacknied  arts  of  coquetry,  to  attract  my  attention : 
you  fell  almost  entirely  in  my  arms ;  you  laid  your  head  on  my  shoul- 
der, and  complained  of  faintness.  I  cannot  describe  the  strange  mix- 
ture of  fe^ings  which  at  moment  took  possession  of  me — ^for  though, 
even  then  I  fhncied  I  disliked  you,  yet,  I  very  believe,  regret  and  dis- 
appointment were  uppermost  on  discovering  (as  I  thought  I  then  did) 
the  cemmon-plaoe,  artful  nature  of  your  character.  To  extricate 
myself  from  you  was,  however,  my.  first  object;  and  under  pretext  of 
gaOhmt  attention,  I  directly  lefl  the  room  to  procuro  a  glass  of  water. 
**  In  truth,  your  indisposition  was  evidently  not  feigned,  for  you 
were  as  pale  as  death ;  but  in  my  vexation  I  would  not  own  that 
even  to  raysel£  I  was  in  a  devil  of  a  humour  all  that  evening.  The 
next  d^  Moore  made  that  foolish  oieoe  of  work  about  the  brooch, 


(which  circnmstanoe.  by  the  bye,  I  still  don't  oampnheod ;)  bowwrst, 
I  know  well  that  I  wrote  you  some  ts^perftaeiioB.  What,  I  dont  re- 
collect, and  suspect  I  had  better  not  remember.  It  seemed  to  ne  that 
you  and  Moore  were  in  a  league  lo  plague  and  provoke  me ;  and  I 
liated  you  both  most  cordially.  I  felt  it  was  impossible  to  go  on  in 
this  way ;  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  whole  thing,  I  pretended  sadden 
and  violent  xeal  for  the  welfare  of  my  oountty,  and  annouiiced  my 
intention  to  go  early  to  town,  to  attend  parliament.  But  it  was  not 
politics  which  took  me  there ;  nor  did  I,  as  I  brieve  I  baady  let  you 
imagine,  pass  my  days  and  nights  in  the  House  of  Commcns. 

"  But  my  conscience  was  perfecdy  at  rest,  for  your  ooodact  then 
seemed  to  sanction  mine.  You  plunged  madly  into  disripation,  and 
for  days  together,  although  living  under  the  aame  rooC  we  oAen  did 
not  meet  1  believe  I  again  gave  a  sigh  when  I  thought  how  I  bad 
been  mistaken  in  your  character,  for  I  had  fimcied  there  waa,  at  least, 
nothing  of  frivolity  in  it,  and  had  frequently  been  forced  to  oonlos 
to  myself,  that  had  I  been  free,  and  to  choose  one  who  woaU  have 
suited  me  as  a  wife,  (barring  your  supposed  want  of  feeling  attd  ten- 
demess  of  nature,)  I  should  have  chosen  you.  On  the  wlsrie,  how- 
ever, 1  rejoiced  at  your  apparent  levity  of  diapoaitioin.  I  felt  as  if  I 
thus  regained  my  liberty,  and  that  your  follies  excuaed  my  &ulla  It 
seemed  to  me  that  it  was  by  mutual  cooseok  that  we  then  each  went 
our  own  way.  But  mine  was  no  longer  one  of  pleeaantneas.  I  Ml — 
and  yet  the  ieelipg  was  paii>— I  folt  I  did  not  kyve  aa  I  had  dooe. 
1  saw  her  as  she  was,  wanting  all  that  beauty  of  innoceace,  of  virtue, 
which  you  so  eminently  posscised ;  but  still  in&tuated,  I  soQgfat  her 
society  although  the  charm  was  gone. 

**  We  had  not  been  long  in  town,  however,  before  a  sUmga  mad- 
ness came  over  me.  I  hardly  know  how,  or  when  it  began.  Yoa 
had  general  succsss  were  universally  admired ;  bat  I  fancied  that 
Pdkam  in  particular  admired  you ;  and  when  ooce  that  thought  had 
taken  possession  of  my  mind,  every  trifling  circumaianoe  gave  it  ad- 
ditional certainty ;  till  one  night,  at  Almacks,  I  surptiaed  you  togeibsr 
in  such  earnest  conversation,  and  in  such  evident  emotioo,  diat  I  had 
no  longer  a  doubt  lefl  on  the  subject.  Althoufl^  I  had  vohmlarily 
rejected  your  affections,  and  repulsed  you  from  me,  yet  i  eouJd  not 
bear  that  anodier  should  awaken  feelings  which  I  had  tried  to  per^ 
suade  myself  you  did  not  possess.  I  really  believe  I  was  vain  and 
ridiculous  enough  to  want  you  to  love  me,  when  I  had  no  intention 
of  returning  the  partiality,  and  certainly  made  no  attempt  to  insprs 
it  I  had  sought  Pelham  that  eveningt  having  »rmMA\t%g  of  oooss- 
quenc«  to  say  to  him  ;  but  when  I  aaw  yon,  I  totally  forgot  my  sr 
rand.  I  looked  at  yov  steedfastly,  to  try  and  read  your  heart.  Yoa 
Unshed  deeply.  How  can  I  own  my  fc^y.  my  pervenwmess,  my  in- 
consistency *  I  gazed  on  you  in  jealousy !  for  I  then  aaw  and  so 
knowledged  your  attractiona:  I  aaw  that  your  smiles,  your  gaiety, 
your  bloom  was  gone.  I  saw  that  some  secret  aorrow  had  chaqgsd 
the  character  of  your  countenance,  had  altered  the  whole  taneof  yonr 
mind,  and  of  your  manners  But  every  way  totally  deeeived,  1  never 
once  dreamt  I  was  the  cause  of  that  sorrow. 

«*  At  Easter,  I  would  not  go  to  Arlingford,  for  if  I  had,  tfaoe  cooU 
have  been  no  reason  why  you,  why  Pelham,  should  not  have  aeooai- 
panied  me,  and  1  did  not  feel  that  I  could  have  stood  the  trial.  So 
1  went  to  Mostyn  Hall ;  but,  on  my  honour,  it  was  more  to  avoid  yoa 
and  Pelham,  than  to  seek  her ;  for  all  was  there  chained.  SuspidoB 
and  discontent  now  poisoned  our  intercourse ;  and  when  I  called  t> 
mind  your  gentleness,  your  feminine  home  perfoctions,  shs  foil  stiil 
lower  in  the  comparison.  I  was  then  summoned  hone  en  aooount  of 
poor  Reynold's  illness ;  she  ridiculed  my  feelings  for  him ;  but.  for 
the  first  time,  I  disregarded  her  raillery,  I  reaiated  her  ailursiasDii, 
and  set  off  direcdy  for  Arlingford.  You  may  imagine  what  was  die 
effect  produced  on  my  mind,  when,  on  opening  th^  door  of  the  inva- 
lid's room,  I  beheld  you  kneeling  by  the  bed  of  my  old  servant  I 
had  no  idea  you  were  at  Arlingford.  I  had  left  yoa  apparently  en- 
grossed by  the  world  and  its  dissipation.  Indeed,  aeoording  to  the 
suspicions  of  my  jealous  foncy,  fay  still  more  powerful  attractiona,  and 
could  hardly  believe  my  senses.  Oh !  how  my  heart,  at  that  mioois, 
smote  me  for  my  hasty  and  seemiiigly  unjust  judgment  of  yon. 

"  Poor  Reynolds,  you  may  remember,  joined  oar  handa ;  an  nnso- 
countable  fear,  shyness,  I  know  not  what,  came  over  mew  /  had  not 
courage  to  retain  your  hand  when  you  withdrew  it  from  mine ;  I  fek 
you  were  a  being  too  pure,  too  good  for  me ;  and  I  allowed  yen.  to  dj 
from  me.  Reynolds  talked  to  me  much  about  yon— told  nae  hng 
stories  about  your  goodness,  your  affection  for  me — about  having  fboad 
you  gazing  on  my  picture,  imd  I  know  not  what ;  but  I  foaeied  his 
mind  began  to  wander ;  that  I  could  not  trust  to  what  he  said ;  in 
short,  1  would  not  be  convinced,  although  I  wished  it.  Bat  still  his 
exhortations,  the  awfnlness  of  the  scene,  and  my  own  accuaing  coii> 
science,  all  combined  to  work  on  my  feelings ;  and  I  reaolved  the 
first  moment  I  could,  to  leave  him  to  go  to  you,  seek  an  explanatioD, 
and  implore  your  forgiveness. 

"  When  I  reached  your  door  for  that  purpoae,  my  heart  beat  widi 
various  contending  feelings.  1  hardly  knew  what  I  aaid ;  t  longed  to 
fall  at  your  feet,  to  ask  you  to  forgive  and  love  roe.  A  word,  a  look 
of  kindness  on  your  part  would  then  have  fixed  our  fotO'  one  smile, 
and  I  should  have  caught  you  to  my  heart — been  yours  Ibiwer.  But 
I  found  you  cold,  distant,  and,  for  the  first  time,  since  I  lind  known 
you,  even  irritated  and  repulsive.  There  were  tracea  of  teara  on 
your  foce,  which  you  endeavoured  to  hide  from  me ;  yoQr  whole 
manner  betrayed  emotion  and  feelings  which  yoa  wadied  to  oonceaL 
I  saw  then,  aa  I  thought,  bat  too  plaLly.  how  it  v^aa-r^ 
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to  deceive  me.  Mr.  Orteriey's  thoogbdeas  hints  came  to  my  mind* 
and  confirmed  me  in  my  suppoeitioiis.  I  fancied  that  the  case  was 
hopeleas.  My  pride  then  ckeed  both  my  heart  and  my  lipa,  and  I 
would  not  confeoB  to  you  feelingf  which,  I  waa  convinced,  you  could 
not  now  retuni. 

''  Aa  I  was  leaving  yon,  by  accident  3roar  baii>— one  of  these  beau- 
tiiiil  long  ringlets-— got  entangled  on  the  button  of  my  coat  sleeve. 
Had  you  been  forced  to  touch  a  serpent,  you  could  not  have  recoiled 
from  it  with  more  horror  tlian  you  did  from-  me.  Do  you  remember 
all  that,  Lady  Fitzhenry?  and  pray,  how  do  you  explain  your  con- 
duct r  said  he,  smiling. 

"  In  the  whole  of  your  supposed  love-story,  for  *  PelhaiD*  read  '  Er- 
nest,* "  answered  Emmeline,  in  a  low  voice,  as  she  hid  her  face  on 
his  shoulder,  **  and  all  wUl  be  fully  explained.'* 

*'  What  a  pity  it  ^was,  that  we  were  boih  so  proud,  or  so  stupid  !'* 
continued  Fitdienry,  nghing  deeply  as  he  gazed  on  her  in  tenderness. 
"I  was  both,  and  left  you  in  anger;  although,  I  coofeas,  I  had  little 
right  to  take  the  matter  up  in  that  manner.  The  next  day,  provoked 
with  jTOu,  with  myself,  miserable  every  way,  I  would  not  aftempt  to 
detain  you  at  Arlingfbrd,  though  I  ardently  wished  it;  I  only  read 
impatience  to  return  to  Pelham  in  your  resolved  departure,  and  would 
not  for  the  world  have  allowed  you  to  think  I  wished  you  to  remain. 
I  remember,  however,  that  as  you  drove  from  the  door,  you  cast  back 
one  melancholy  loot,  which  shot  as  a  ny  of  light  through  my  heart ; 
(for  I  was  watching  you  from  my  room ;)  had  I  been  at  the  door,  I 
believe,  even  then,  I  should  have  endeavoured  to  stop  you ;  but,  be- 
ftMPe  I  had  time  to  decide,  you  drove  off  I  then  pmuaded  myself 
that  the  look  of  rogret  which  I  had  fancied  (  had  seen  on  your  coun- 
tenance, was  mere  fancy ;  I  took  your  thus  leaving  me  as  declared 
war  on  your  part ;  and,  when  I  joiiwd  you  in  town,  1  determined  that 
my  conduct  should  be  such  as  (fool,  idiot,  that  I  was !)  I  thought  be- 
fitting my  |Nride  and  honour — ^fine  sounding  words  which  1  put  in  the 
place  of  selfishness  and  passion. 

**  In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  I  totally  neglected  you ;  we 
ceased  almost  entirely  to  speak  to  each  other  when  we  did  chance  to 
meet,  and  I  returned  in  desperation  to  your  rival — ^I  endeavoured  in 
her  society  to  forget  every  thing,  to  banish  from  my  mind,  you,  Emme- 
line, my  friend,  and  all  the  dreams  of  happiness— of  domestic  happi- 
nesB-^which  now  eternally  haunted  me.  But  in  vain!  the  fascination 
of  her  society  was  gone — we  were  both  changed ;  it  was  impossible 
to  recall  feelings  which  truth  had  destroyed.  She  could  not  again  blind 
me ;  suspicion  made  me  evigeante — ^her  threldom  became  insupportable 
— my  feelings,  my  temper,  both  were  irritated  beyond  my  control — 
my  mind  was  sick,  as  my  body  now  is." 

For  a  minute  or  two,  Fitzhenry  hid  his  &ce  in  his  hands,  and 
seemed  lost  in  no  pleasing  recollections ;  at  length,  after  a  deep-dmwn 
sigh,  (whether  of  regret  or  repentance  Emmeline  could  not  decide)  he 
continued : —  • 

**  I  now  come  to  the  last  and  the  worst  part  of  my  story.  I  would 
fain  forget  it  aU;  but,  Emmeline,  you  shall  know  the  very  worst — 
shall  be  aware  what  a  hot-headed  fool  you  have  to  deal  vrith,and  then 
3rou  must  still  love  me,  if  you  can.  I  think  I  need  hardly  ask,  if  you 
remember  a  certain  Saturday  night  at  the  opera.  By  accident,  I  hap- 
pened to  know  that  you  had,  that  night,  given  away  your  box ;  and, 
therefore,  feeling  secure  you  would  not  be  there,  had  agreed  to  accom- 
pany Lady  Florence — ^for,  abominably  as  I  had  behaved,  you  must  do 
me  the  justice  to  allow,  I  never  so  far  insulted  you  as  openly  before 
3^ou  to  be  seen  with  your  rival ;  how  much  certain  selfish  feelings 
and  awkward,  uncomfortable  sensations  of  shame  influenced  me,  I 
wiU  not  pretend  to  say.  Well,  I  joined  Lady  Florence.  After  I  had 
been  with  her  a  few  minutes,  she  carelessly  told  me,  she  believed  she 
had  seen  yon.  I  directly  looked  round  to  the  box  which  she  said  she 
had  observed  you  enter ;  but  not  being  able  to  distinguish  you,  I  was 
satisfied  that  she  must  have  been  mistaken.  Presuming  on  her  former 
power,  she  then  spoke  of  you.  I  could  not  bear  to  hear  your  name  in 
her  mouth — I  felt  it  almost  an  insult  to  myself.  She  spoke,  too,  of 
you  with  a  sort  of  ridicule  and  levity  that  disgusted  me— she  hinted 
at  the  attachment  between  you  and  Pelham,  and  seemed  to  ei\joy  the 
pain  she  saw  she  was  inflicting.  Although  a  smile  was  on  her  lips, 
yet  her  eyes  flashed  fire — ^the  fire  of  jealousy  and  revenge.  This,  in 
the  present  state  of  my  feelings,  was  not  to  be  endured.  I  dared  not 
speak — I  knew  too  well  also  the  violence  of  her  temper ;  it  vras  not 
the  moment  for  a  scene,  and  I  said  not  a  word ;  but  still,  there  I  re- 
mained,  as  if  spell-bound.  My  mind  wns,  however,  busily  at  work, 
and  I  ibrmed  many  resolutions  for  extricating  myself  fh>m  my  present 
misemble  situation.  You  then  rose  to  my  imagination,  gay,  blooming, 
gentle,  artless,  as  you  were  when  I  first  took  you  to  Arlingfoid — ^when 
I  had  sworn  to  k>ve  and  protect  you— and  had  then  basely  repulsed, 
and  abandoned  to  your  hard  fiite.  *  Mjrconscience  smote  me  sorely : 
I  felt  how  greatly  I  had  iz^jured.  you — that,  young  and  inexperienced 
as  you  were,  I  had,  by  my  cruelty  and  neglect,  driven  you  into  danger. 
I  thought,  perhaps,  you  sUU  had  not  wandered  so  far  but  that  your 
afifections  might  yet  be  recalled. 

"  On  my  honour,  Emmeline,  in&tuated  as  I  was,  I  had  then  no  doubt 
of  your  innocence,  your  purity,  your  virtue.  Nor  could  I  even  bring 
myself  to  suspect  Pelham's  honour.  That  you  loved  each  other,  I  did 
not  doubt;  but  I  respected  you  both  too  much  to  think  I  had  been 
iiuured  by  you.  I  resdved,  in  short,  that,  on  that  very  night,  we 
should  open  our  hearts  to  each  other ;  that  all  should  be  explained  bet 
*"'"  I  determined  to  propose  to  you,  Emmeline,  to  leave  town 

to  leave  £nglan4  directly ;  and,  by  mutual  forgiveness,  to 


tween  us. 
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make  up  fat  the  j^ast,  and  begin  a  new  life  of  penitence— 1  hoped, 
finally,  of  happiness.  I/ist  in  these  thoughts,  I  sat  unconadoitf  «f  what 
was  passing  around  me,  till  the  falling  of  the  curtain  roused  me  freat 
my  trance.  Lady  Florence  then  seized  my  ami.  She  saw  she  hsd( 
displeased  me— feared  she  had  gone  too  far,  and  would  not  quit  het* 
hold.  When  we  reached  the  lobby,  I  saw  you  and  Pelham.  I  hurriedt 
her  dovm  stairs  in  the  opposite  direction ;  but  she  had  seen  yea  ieo,v 
and  I  could  Astinguish  a  smile  of  triumph  on  faer  countenance. 

**  What  happened  afterwards,  you  know.  The  two  carriages  hadr 
got  entangled — for  your  coachmen,  Emmeline,  was  fighting  your  battle' 
for  you,  and  contending  with  Lady  Florence  Mostyn's.  In  the  confusioir 
I  caught  a  glimjiee  of  you,  at  the  moment  when  she  had  fallen  back 
into  my  arms.  I  heard  the  coarse  jokes  of  the  mob  of  footmen  as  your 
carriage  drove  ofH     J  was  neariy  frantic.    Florence  had  been  dightly 

hurt vras  still  frightened,  and  nervous.     I  could  not  be  so  brutal  as 

to  leave  her  in  that  state.  I  went  home  with  her.  I  meant  calmly, 
kindly,  to  speak  to  her ;  to  represent  the  misery  of-  our  intercooise*— 
in  short,  to  open  my  heart  to  her.  But  the  instant  she  suspected  my  • 
meaning,  overpowered  by  her  passionff,  her  fhry  knew  no  bounds,  nor 
her  envenomed  malice  and  jealousy  towards  you.  My  blood  fired;  a 
violent  scene  ensued.  I  lefl  her  in  anger — and,  fuHy resolved,  for  everr" 

Fitzhenry  had  latterly  spoken  so  quick,  that  he  paused  for  a  minnteir 
as  if  exhausted  and  overcome  by  his  feelings ;  but  EmaHeline  was  too 
much  interested  and  agitated  by  the  narration  to  make  anycerament; 
and,  after  a  moment  s  total  silence  between  them,  he  contlmMcFr  al- 
though in  a  still  more  perturbed  manner. 

**  I  hurried  home-~I  was  in  that  feverish  state  of  mind,  whea*  tef 
think,  to  pause,  was  impossible.     I  felt  I  must  instantly  throw  inyselT' 
at  your  feet— that  our  fate  must  be  that  minute  determined.   I  meant 
to  propose  to  you  to  set  off  for  Dover  that  very  night.    I  had  ceased 
to  love  ker ;  but  my  mind  was  torn  with  contending  feelingi^ — ^my 
brain  was  on  fire.     As  socm  as  I  reached  home,  I  rushed  up  stain<^I 
heard  Pelham's  voice  in  the  drawing-room — ^the  door  was  nor  dosaa 
— ^my  ear  caught  these  words :  *  Honour— you  may  trust  me!'.^andE 
you  will  allow  those  are  awkward  words  for  a  husband  to  overhear 
addressed  to  his  wife.)    I  was  determined  to  be  satisfied  at  once — ta» 
have  all  doubts  removed.    I  burrt  into  the  room,  and  my  worst  sus- 
picions were  confirmed.    Pelham  had  hold  of  your  hand — ^you  wera* 
close  to  him — ^your  head  rested  on  him — ^you  were  violently  agitated- 
— ^both  started  on  seeing  me— you  were  both  evidently  discomposed, ^ 
and  thrown  off  your  guard.    Was  it  strange  that  I  converted  all  this' 
into  evidences  of  guilt  7    I  had  just  enough  command  over  mysdf  not* 
to  speak.     You  attempted  some  excuse  for  the  situation  in  whitih  i 
found  you.    Your  effirontery  surprised  and  shocked  me.     At  that  mi^ 
nute,  I  totally  forgot  your  wrongs  and  my  own  conduct,  and  I  only 
considered  myself  as  basely  betrayed  and  ii^ured.    Pelham  then  fol- 
lowed you  to  the  door  of  your  own  room — ^he  said  something  to  yon 
in  a  low  voic&— again  he  took  your  hand.     All  that  before  my  face 
was  too  much.    I  wonder  how  I  contained  the  rage  that  burned  within 
me.    I  felt  that  I  could  not  then  discuss  the  matter  with  him,  and  I 
left  the  house  like  a  madman.    J  paced  up  and  down  the  street,  and 
watched  for  Pelham'^  departure  before  I  returned  home — giving  way 
to  all  the  dehrium  of  passion,  and  distracted  by  all  the  misery  of  donbL 
My  first  impulse  was  to  write  to  him,  imperiously  to  demand  an  ex^ 
planati<Ni  of  his  ccmduct,  and  satisfaction  for  my  ii^ured  honour.F.— 
Heavens !  to  think  that  I  sought  an  opportunity  to  deprive  of  life  Pel- 
ham, my  beet,  my  tried,  my  devoted  frigid !     I  passed  the  night  writing 
letter  after  letter,  to  you  both,  and  destroying  them  as  fast  as  I  wrote* 
By  degrees,  however,  my  passion  cooled ;  I  sometimes  thought,  and 
fondly  hoped,  I  might  bie  mistaken.     When  I  recalled  to  mind  my 
friend's  strict  principles  of  virtue  and  integrity — principles  that  had  ssr 
often  made  me  blush  for  my  faults — ^I  could  not  think  that  what  I  sus' 
pected  was  possible,  strong  as  appearances  were  against  you  both.— 
Your  virtues,  too,  Emmeline— your  look  of  artless  innocence,  haunted 
me.    How  oould  I^reconcile  yout  present  supposed  conduct  with  all 
those  perfections  which  I  had  so  admired  in  you  ? 

**  Hours  passed  on — daylight  returned.  The  servants  began  to  stir 
about  the  house.  I  heard  footsteps  in  the  room  above-— in  your  room. 
Lady  Fitzhenry.  Every  minute  I  expected  some  message  firom  you, 
some  note,  some  explanation,  in  short ;  and  kept  my  letter  to  Pelham 
unsealed,  still  hoping  I  might  have  been  in  error;  and  that  something' 
would  undeceive  me.  I  soon,  however,  heard  preparations  for  your 
departure :  your  leaving  my  house  thus,  without  even  taking  leave  of 
me,  I  interpreted  into  a  decided  resolution  on  your  port  that  a  final, 
formal  separation  should  take  place  between  us.  You  hod  said  you 
were  going  to  Charlton.    I  sometimes  hardly  believed  that  3rou  were 

reaHy  going  there ;  and,  in  frantic  moments,  I  suspected  the  worst. 

But  at  others,  when  my  own  conduct  forced  itself  on  my  mind — when 
I  reflected  on  your  wrongs,  I  then  thought  that,  exasperated  probably 
by  my  ill  treatment,  you  were  leaving  my  rcwf  for  ever — determined, 
perhaps,  that  the  law  should  dissolve  a  union  which  had  been  but  a 
source  of  misery  to  you,  in  order  that  you  might  legally  unite  yourself 
to  the  man  you  loved.  Again,  had  not  pride  restrained  me,  I  would 
have  sought  that  explanation  which  I  longed  for,  and  then  all  would 
soon  have  been  understood  between  us :  had  our  eyes  but  met,  we 
must  at  that  moment  have  read  each  other's  hearts ;  but  in  proud,  sul- 
len silence,'  I  awaited  some  opening  from  you. 

*'  None  came :  at  length  your  carriage  drove  up  to  the  dooi^— I 
heard  your  footsteps  on  the  stairs— you  stopped  at  my  door-^pmy  heart 
beat  to  sufibcatkm — ^I  bought,  nay,  I  felt  almost  sure,  that  you  were 
opming  to  me;  guy  hand  was  actually  on  ike  lock  to  open  it :  just 
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^flfl  I  imfd  one  of  tbe  «erv8pt«  •peakixig  to  yoo— yon  psssed  on ;  X 
hfiud  the  carnage-door  «hut,  and  you  drove  off    I  felt  that  we  had 
pfurtad  fitf  ever;  and,  when  too  late,  I  regretted  the  bloBsuig  I  had 
'  tlyowpai^y. 

**  My  £mmeline»  I  am  not  now  aahamed  to  own  to  jrou  that  I  wept 
in  bittemeiB  of  heart 

**  The  instant  you  were  gone,  in  desperation  I  sealed  and  directed 
niyabonunable  letter  to  Pelham.  I  oniered  post-horses  directly,  de- 
siring Uu^t  the  carriage  should  follow  me  to  his  lodgings.  On  arriving 
tiieief  I  learnt  he  was  gone  out  of  town.  This  confirmed  all  to  me  ; 
I  tora  open  my  letter  said  we  could  never  again  meet  but  in  one 
way,  and  for  one  purpose ;  that  I  was  going  instantly  to  Arlingfbrd ; 
tl|a^  he  might  there  follow  me,  and  give  me  the  salisfaciion  I  demanded, 
iiolessy  indeed,  he  was  already  far  off  with  another. 

**  How  perverse  is  human  nature !  man's  nature,  at  least.  On  my 
anival  at  Arlingibrd,  I  missed  you,  whom  1  had  always  before  shunned, 
at  eveiy  tuhi.  I  missed  ihe  gentle  being  who  had  so  long,  so  patiently 
■i|bm'tti!id  ui  my  most  impertinent  vagaries.  I  missed  my  poor  victim! 
J^Tery  room,  every  inanimate  object  recalled  her  who  would  have 
gt;veo  to  all  such  a  charm !  I  spent  hours  in  your  room,  Emmeline, 
in  nseloss,  tormenting  regrets.  In  that  room  which  I  had  hitherto 
a^roidsd  with  such  care !  Alternately  condemning  myself  and  you,  I 
ftk  thai  I  had  lost  every  thing — I  was  completely  miserable !" 

GreeXly  exhausted  by  this  narration,  during  which  Fiizhenry  hafl 
often  been  interrupted  by  his  cough,  he  leant  back  on  the  couch. — 
T^e  door  at  that  moment  gently  opened,  and  Pelham  appeared  On 
observing  the  very  yisible  signs  of  emotion  on  both  his  fViends*  coqn- 
tanances^  he  was  again  hastily  retreating,  when  Fitzhenry  called  to 
hfm>  **  No— come  in,  Pelham ;  what  we  were  talking  about  need  be 
no  secnt  from  yod — ^for,  indeed,  you  are  principally  concerned.  I  was 
tallii^  Elmmeline  all  my  history — in  other  words,  confessing  all  my 
filtUts ;  and  as  you  are,  God  knows,  well  acquainted  with  both,  I  wish 

Su,  would  relieve  me,  by  bringing  the  narrative  to  a  conclusion  i  I 
ve  owned  to  her  all  my  strange  fears  and  fancies— my  suspicions 
even  of  you.  Can  you,  Pelham,  ever  forgive  and  forget  them  T  can 
you  forgive  the  mvings  of  a  madman  ? — for  suph  they  now  appear  to 
waff  to  have  been." 

^  Don't  be  too  humble  in  your  apologies  to  me,"  said  Pelham,  smil- 
iogi  '^  for  I  am  not  sure  how  far  I  am  myself  innocent,  if  it  is  guilt  to 
ea^m»  to  admire,  to—"  Pelham  stopped  for  a  minute.  *'  In  short," 
a4dQd  he,  **  I  had  more  than  half  a  mind  to  punish  you,  Fitzhenry, 
ftf  your  extreme  stupidity;  and  endeavour  myself  to  win  the  pearl 
of  great  price  iVhich  you  rejected ;  but  from  the  first  I  had,  luckUy  for 
mai  penetration  sufficient  to  discover  that  the  attempt  would  be  per- 
feOtly  hopeless." 

Pelham  said  this  in  the  light  tone  of  pleasantry ;  but,  as  he  spoke, 
hm  eyes  glanced  mournfully  on  Emmeline,  and  a  slight  tinge  of  red 
mpmoatahly  suffused  his  saUow  cheek.  But  his  emotion  totally  es- 
caped Emmeline's  observation,  whose  eyes  and  attention  were  entirely 
&i^  on  her  husband,  fearful  of  losing  a  word  or  look. 

Fitzhenry,  however,  saw  all ;  his  eye  moistened  as  he  held  out  his 
hand  to  his  laend,  and  warmly  pressed  Jiis  within  it 

"  Well.  Pelham,  now  you  must  take  up  our  history,  from  my  sudden 

departure  for  ArUngfQrd,  where  you  found  me : — and  do  not  spare  me ; 

•  fos  I  deserve,  thoroughly,  the  worst  you  may  be  tempted  to  say  to  me." 

**  Don't  be  afraid,  my  good  friend,"  replied  Pelham ;  "  I  am,  you 
know,  not  apt  to  compliment  you.  Well,  Lady  Fitzhenry,  to  go  back 
ta  that  fotal  Saturday  night :  Fitzhenry  had  appeared  in  so  strange  a 
mood  when  we  then  parted — so  agitated,  so  unlike  himself,  that  I  had 
determined  to  be  in  Grosvenor-street  early  next  morning ;  but  the  ar- 
rival of  a  courier  from  the  Continent,  with  despatches  of  importance, 
obliged  me  directly  to  repair  to  our  foreign  minister's :  he  was,  I  found, 
g^e  tp  his  viQa  at  Putney ;  thither  I  followed  him,  and  was  there 
dat^inad  so  long  on  business  which  could  not  be  deferred,  that  I  did 
not  get  back  to  town  tiH  late  in  the  aflemoon.  I  drove  straight  to 
Q|lllvepi(HH|tr9et,  and  learnt,  to  my  surprise,  that  both  of  you  had  left 
Lqo4<3P— --l>ut  not  together.  I  feared  something  disagreeable  had 
paiised,  ^nd  when  I  reached  my  own  house,  I  found  Fitzhenry's  letter, 
wluph  confirmed  my  apprehensionap  I  declare,  that  at  first  I  thought 
he.  was  mad  -,  and  could  scarcely  guess  what  he  meant — ^what  he 
cquld  allude  to.  Although  obliged  in  four-and-twenty  hours  to  leave 
Epgland,  yet  I  could  not  go  without  seeing  him — without  endeavour- 
in|^  at  least,  to  clear  up  all  this  sad  mis  understanding ;  and  I  lost  no 
ti|pB  ill  repairing  to  Arlingford.  It  is  fortunate  that  I  am  by  nature 
bjoit  with  a  very  calm  temperament :  otherwise  this  meeting  might 
poasibly  have  ended  in  our  running  each  other  through  the  body.  But 
F|tsheniy  and  I  lifid  been  too  long  real  friends  for  any  unfounded  mis- 
VQderst^nding  long  to  exist  between  us. 

"  I  at  length  fiucceeded  in  convincing  him  how  perfocdy  absurd  and 
1l|U^st  his  suspicions  were,  as  for  as  I  was  myself  concerned.  But 
Hii^  my  powers  of  persuasion  ended :  he  would  listen  to  nothing  I 
09Uld  say  i|bout  you.  Lady  Fitzhenry :  you  hated  him,  he  said ;  if  it 
MW  not  me  whom  you  preferred,  it  was  some  one  else.  You  were 
q\^  c1)Anged  towards  him — ^l^e  could  hardly  blame  you,  but  things 
hi|d  pqw  gone  too  for  to  allow  of  any  hope  of  reconciliation.  You  had 
left  his  house  in  anger,  just  anger — gone  to  your  fother's;  had  probably 
tf^d  him  all,  intending  no  doubt  to  insist  on  a  formf^  separation— on  a 
djyoroe*  Perhaps  legM  proceedings  were  already  commenced  against 
bj^  4^  whatever  he  mi^ht  sijAbr,  h^  coulit  an^  ^oul4  9'%  ^ 
qmf^Qa  ii^  whatever  ypu  o^ot^  t^  dictate. 

M  Fitdienry  then  repeated  to  me  again  and  again,  all  hii  fr<nf9  of 


ymnr  indiftranoe  and  dirfike^    t»  which  «ai»  oniT  prooft 
blin^  infhtuatjon.    In  short,  poor  §tSkom,"  added  PeUmm,  amiliDg^ 
''he  talked  a  greiU  deal  of  zmsauML    iioweTeE,  al  ktt^  bysettiogap 
my  proofi  m  bppesitiao  to  his,  I  sneeeeded  in  extorting  ftom  lum  an 
agreement,  that  he  would  go  with  me  directly  to  Chadloo.     I  wss 
first  to  see  you  alone,  and  he  pramiaed  that  he  would  thea  be  guided  by 
my  judgment,  as  to  his  own  conduct.    Thfl  caBiage  wlueh  was  to 
convey  us  to  you  was  actual^  at  Ibe  dooi;  but  mafiartnnately.  Fits' 
henry,  who  was  in  a  state  of  diseaaed  anxiety,  andreatteanesa  ofmiiid, 
insisted  on  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  poet ;  it  brought  no  loiter 
from  you,  (which  was  what  he  had  secretly  hoped  for,)  hot  on*  fiom 
his  fother,  that  immediately  dealroyed  all  ^  had  been  labouring  to  ac- 
complish.   Goasip  had  been  busy  with  you  and  yoiQx  hushamd;  inp 
deed,  had  even  brought  in  ny  name.    The  acene  which  took  place 
at  the  opera,  your  both  abrupdy  leaving  town— 4facfle  circumBtaaccv, 
put  togedier,  and  enlarsed  upon,  had  been'iiimed  into  a  regular stoiy 
of  rupture,  elopement,  duel^  and  the  iMd  knows  wfaal,  till  ai  Uait  it 
found  its  way  into  the  newapapem,  i  was  told ;  and  thna  nadsed  Lord 
Arlingfbrd,  who  much  alanned  at  the  mpoit,  wrote  directly  to  hism, 
entreating  hnn  to  consider  well  what  he  was  ahool;  to  break  off  iok' 
mediately  a  connexkin  which  was  now  beooiae  so  poblic,  and  codbs* 
quently  so  disgraceful,  and  endeavour  to  be  reconciled  to  his  wife. 

<*  So  far  all  was  well ;  but,  unfoitanatelf ,  the  aigamante  he  osed 
were  the  last  to  influenoe  your  husband^s  noble  mM,  fiir  they  whv 
those  of  interest  Knowing  Lob)  Ailingfoid  as  well  aa  he  didL  at  any 
other  time  Fitdienry  would  have  treated  such  a  faint  with  tke  con* 
tempt  it  deserved ;  bat  he  was  then  no  way  himael^— he  tan  his 
&ther*s  letter  into  a  thousand  pieoee,  and,  with  a  bitter  enOa,  while 
his  face  was  ghastly  pale,  sakl, '  he  is  right,  quite  right;  it  ia  my  iatef 
e«e  to  be  reconciled  to  Lady  Ftti^cnfy— no  power  on  eatfk  ahallwske 
me  seek  her  foigiyeneas— the  first  overturea  nraat  come  fiMxn  hanelf. 
Even  you,  surely,  would  not  have  me  goes  a  beggar,  and  aoe,  and  hoiB' 
ble  myself  to  her  fother:  what  an  honoonhie  appeaiiMJiB  wooU  rs- 
pentance  have  just  now!  No,  Felham,  I  wiU  not  do  it;  and  any  at. 
tempt  to  persuade  me  to  such  a  step,!  wan  you,  will  he  paifocify  vain.' 

*< During  our  friend's  own  itory,"  continued  Pdhimw  "I  think, 
Lady  Fitzhenry,  he  has  probably  let  you  a  little  into  the  secret  of  hie 
chamctor ;  and,  therefhre,  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  pride  is  his  be- 
setting sin.  Had  I  but  hmted  this  at  that  time,  I  suppoae  he  woa\d 
have  knocked  me  down ;  but  we  have  him  in  cnr  power  now ;  snd 
who  would  believe,  seeing  him,  as  he  now  is,  so  meak,  sp  hiimhia,  ss 
contrite,  and  subdued^  what  a  perfbct  devil  he  was  then !" 

"Come,  come,  Pelham,"  said  Fitdieniy,  whila  his  pale  ftce  was 
slightly  coloured :  *«  yon  are  a  little  exoeeding  the  tibefty  I  gnve— tell 
the  story  fairly,  but  no  oommenta.  Let  Lady  Fitdienry  find  oat  Diy 
foults  herrelf ;  she  will  do  that  quite  soon  enough  without  your  awist- 
ance ;  indeed,  God  knows  she  has  had  ftiU  opportonity  already *" 

"  Lady  Fitzhenry  htt  bat  one  foult  to  find,"  interrapled  Emmelina 
as  she  looked  half  reproachihily  in  her  husband'a  foee :  *•  it  is  that  yoa 
persist  in  caHing  her  by  ^t  crael  foimal  name.** 

"  Bad  old  habits,  my  Emmeline,"  We  replied  smiUag ;  **  which,  if 
they  oflend  yon,  shaH  be  conquered ;  bat  I  cmM  explain  why  I  new 
now  pronounce  that  name  without  feelings  veiy,  vety  difieieot  fim 
those  of  coldness  or  dwKke ;  do  I  not  by  it  ekim  yon  aa  my  own  f  Bat 
I  want  to  have  done  widi  my  history.  So  go  on,  PaBnia,  only  re- 
member, no  annotatians  and  reflectkms.'* 

"  I  was  ignorant  of  what  had  passed  between  Fitrfienrf  and  Ludy 
Flprence,"  continued  Pelham,  ahnost  tempted  to  amile  at  hia  friend's 
sickly  petulance :  "  he  had  never  named  her.  Had  I  known  of  iheir 
rupture,  I  should  immediately  have  entreated  yon.  Lady  Fiahenry,  to 
have  come,  or  at  leat  to  have  written  to  him ;  hat  not  aware  of  that 
connexion  being  at  an  end,  I  could  not  adviee  a  step,  which  I  k^^in, 
could  hardly  teke,  and  which  I  thought  indeed,  woald  do  iitde  good, 
if  all  was  to  go  on  as  it  had  done  for  aome  moothe  past  Fit^ienry 
was  seemingly  wretehed ;  but  so  he  had  long  been.  I  had  undeceived 
him  as  for  as  was  possible  for  me  to  do  with  regard  to  your  ieeliagi 
towards  him,  and  I  certainly  felt  it  was  for  him  to  seek  yon,  and  to 
implore  your  forgiveness. 

«'  Hopeless,  therefore,  of  brmging  ^boot  a  reeooeiliation  between 
you  at  that  moment,^  informed  him  of  my  neceasaiy  and  iamedials 
departure  for  the  continent,  and  proposed  kis  aoooaipanying  me;  I 
thought,  by  that  means,  the  fttal  connexion  which  seeAned  the  bar  is 
your  mutual  liappiness  might  be  broken ;  and,  knowing  well  yooi 
heart,  and  certain  that  aflection  would,  with  yoa,  get  the  battar  of 
every  other  feeling,  I  trusted  diat  time  and  cironmstancea  wooM  re- 
store you  to  each  other.  Fitsheniy,  directly,  with  eagerDeas  caught 
at  the  idea  of  lei^ving  Epgland  :<  it  is  die  beet  thing  for  na  all,'  «^ 
he  :  *  and  it  will  break  to  t^k>r«pce  what  at  present  I  oaimot  aay— 
cannot  write  to  her.' 

"  On  our  way  to  town,  however,  being  still  unwilling  to  give  up 
all  hope,  and  sliU  thinldng  it  was  mcurobent  on  FilsheAiy  to  make 
the  first  advances  to  you,  I  formed  a  little  plan  to  daooy^  yooi  hua- 
band  (o  Charlton,  <m  our  road  to  Dover,  and  I  pleued  toy^  widi 
thinking  that  I  might,  by  this  very  allowable  artifice,  be  the  meana  of 
bringing  about  your  mutual  happiness ;  bat  sonwtfaing  betrayed  nxy 
scheme ;  and,  a<  epon  as  he  suspected  my  intentiod,  he  waa  thrcmn  into 
a  state  of  violent  irritation  of  temper.  In  whidi  I  had  never  before 
seei)  hiin,  and  w^ich  really  alarmed  me.    It  was  Mr.  Bepapn'a  ^» 
sence  which  he  dreadedi  I  l)elieve:  he  ooold  have  laid  hia  pnde, 
(that  stumbling  block  of  hh.)atybnrfeat|LBdy  FihdiMiryrlktt  haoQald 
not  hnmbt^  fibwlf  befoia  aflMo.*!'      ^       -     "  f-, 
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"Indeed,  EmmeliiM/'  wid  Pitsheniy,  intennmting  him,  **  again 
PeUiam  harely  does  me  juatice ;  it  was  not  pride  that  ^ade  me  aread 
encountering  you.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  ahame,  fear,  humility, 
and  all  those  perfectly  contrary  fedings.^' 

"  Hob!  poh!  don't  let-him  take  you  in  with  all  that  pretty  aounding 
humbug,"  continued  Pelham,  laughing.  "  However,  the  real  truth 
was,  that  he  was  at  unlike  his  real  9el£  then,  as,  I  am  aorty  (6  say, 
he  is  in  many  respects  now.  As  we  proceeded,  I  became  more  and 
more  convinoBd  that  he  was  far  :^m  well.  During  Uie  journey.  I 
made  little  progress  with  my  headstrong  companion,  in  my  attempts 
lo  bring  him  to  reason,  and  at  last  his  answers  became  atraAge  and  m- 
coherent,  that  I  waa  really  alarmed ;  and,  on  our  arrival  hate,  1  im- 
mediately sent  for  a  physician.  Be  found  him,  as  I  ha^  ^auapected, 
in  a  high  fever ;  and  I  am  convinced  his  illneaa,  (brought  on  probably 
by  agitation,)  had  attacked  his  biain  even  before  it  showed  ilself 
visibly  in  his  health  j  as  at  Arlingfoird,  he  certainly  was  in  a  state  of 
irritation  perfectly  unnatural  to  him.  J*ortnnate]y,  the  letters  I  here 
found,  enabled  me  to  delay  my  further  journey  for  a  short  time,  in 
order  to  devote  myself  to  him. 

""You  now  know  all,"  continued  Pelham,*  "and  whatever  my 
future  lot  in  life  may  be,  it  will  be  one  gratifying  recoflection  that  I 
waa  the  meana  of  uniting  two  beings  so  formed  for  each  other,  and 
whom  I  love  ao  entirely." 

Mr.  Pelham  aeized  Emmeline's  hand  aa  he  uttered  tfaeae  worda, 
and  pressed  it  to  hia  lipa.  **  Reward  my  iriend  for  his  aervicea  to  me 
and  to*  yourself;  Emmeline,"  aaid  Fitihenry,  "  by  letting  him  kiss  that 
varying  cheek  of  yours.  Can  I  give  a  stronger  proof  that  my  deli- 
rious fever  has  quite  left  mef" 

Pelham  waited  not  for  further  leave ;  he  preaaed  her  to  his  heart,, 
and,  as  he  printed  a  fond  kisa  on  her  forehead.  *'  God  bleas  ]rou,  £m- 
meUner-God  bleaa  and  protect  you  both !"  he  cried,  with  emotion ; 
*'  and  in  your  future  hours  of  happiness,  remember  me."    Then  re- 
suming a  more  cheerful  tone,  he  added:  **  And  now,  my  dear  Ik^iends^ 
that  my  mind  is  at  eaae  about  you  both,  (for  I  do  ix»t  now  appro-' 
hend  a  relapse  of  any  aort,}  and  that  I  can  leave  you,  Fitshenry,  in 
the  care  of  ao  good  a  nurse,  I  must  repair  to  my  post,  and  set  offto^ 
morrow  nwming  for  Vierma,  in  case  any  longer  delay  should  bring  me 
to  disgrace— as  politics  have  Htde  respect  for  the  feelmgaof  fiiendship." 
AfUr  Mr.  Pelham's  departure,  Fitshenry  became  very  impatient  to 
return  to  England.    He  was  better,  certainly,  and  had  regained  some 
degree  of  atrength,  for  now,  leaning  on  Emmeline'a  arm,  he  waa  able 
to  walk  about  hia  apartment;  but  atill  he  did  not  aeem  to  recover  as 
rapidly  as  he  ahuuld.    A  degree  of  varying  fever  atill  hung  about  him ; 
bis  cough  which  the  French  physician  a^  called  nervous,  at  times 
exhausted  him  much,  and  he  had  a  look  of  languor  quite  unnatural  to 
him ;  his  cheek  reavuned  hollow,  his  eyes  looked  aunk. 

Paris,  meanwhile,  grew  inauflferably  hot ;  hia  anxiety  to  leave  it^ 
and  his  desire  for  home,  became  ao  atrong — ^partaking  of  the  feveriah 
longing  of  illnooa  that  in  the  hope  that  the  abort  aea  vovage  mighC 
prove  rather  beneficial  to  him  than  the  contrary,  it  waa  at  laat  decided' 
that  they  ahould  aet  out  for  ArlingfonL  They  went  down  the  Seine 
by  water,  and  then  hired  a  veaael  to  take  tibem  to  Pool,  which  was 
within  only  twelve  milea  of  their  own  home.  Tlie  voyage  seemecf  to 
do  Fitzhenry  good,  the  aea  air  to  refireah  him ;  and,  on  his  near  ap- 
proach to  Arlingfbrd,  his  apirits  and  animation  aeemed  to  return ;  and 
Emmeline  gazed  with  delight  on  the  colour  in  hia  cheeka.  and  the  apoirk- 
ling  gladnesB  of  his  eyea ;  and  oh!  how  eloquent  waa  their  language  to 
her  doating  heart  I  what  volumea  did  they  tell  in  one  aingle  glance ! 

Periiapa  many  would  not  understand  the  emotion  which  made 
both  their  hearta  beat  even  to  pain,  when  they  entered  the  wetl-known 
acenes  of  Arliogford, — but,  again  I  repeat  it,  I  address  myself  only  to 
those  who  have  known  the  deep  feeling  of  tried  affection,  and  wild 
enchantment  of  love.  Emmeline  fiincied  she  aaw  aympathetic  joy  in 
every  countenaix»,  and  aa  she  returned  the  congratulations  of  the 
country  people,  (who,  smiling,  took  ofiT  their  hats  aa  the  carriage  peas- 
ed,)  she  could  acarcely  roatrain  her  tears.  At  how  many  a  turn  in 
the  road,  or  well-remembered  path  or  ride,  recalling  momenta  arid 
feelings  of  past  unhappineas,  did  they  almost  involuntarily  look  at  each 
other ;  and  how  oflen  did  Fitzbemy  clasp  Emmeline's  hand  in  hia, 
and  entreat  her  again  and  again  to  fbrgive  him/ 

Thus  buoyant  with  joy  and  gratitude,  they  at  last  drove  up  to  the 
door  of  their  own  home.  Fitzhenry's  spirits  had  been  so  much  be- 
yond his  bodily  strength,  that  they  had  quitd  exhausted  him  ;  so  (hat 
when  heleflthe  carriage,  it  was  with  difficulty  he  reached  the  draw- 
iog-room.  As  the  servants  all  eagerly  pressed  ^forward  to  give  him 
their  asaiataoce,  "  Poor  Reynolifa !"  he  exclaimed,  tears  atarting  into 
hia  eyea,  "  I  wish  I  had  his  arm  to  lean  on  now,  for  how  happy  he 
would  have  been!" 

When  he  was  asaiated  to  the  couch  in  the  drawing-room,  he  looked 
round  the  apartment  for  aeveral  minutea  in  silence,  and  when  the  door 
had  closed  on  the  attendants;  he  heU  out  his  arms  to  Emmeline.  They 
could  neither  apeak-^but  they  did  not  need  worda  to  exprev  their  feef- 
mgs;  both  knew  what  waa  paaaing  in  the  mind  of  the  other,  and  Em- 
meline aecretly  thanked  the  giver  of  all  ^ood  for  her  preaent  happineaa. 
We  poor  mortala  do  well  to  catoh  aC  each  paaaing  moment  of  joy, 
and  feed  on  them  while  oura;  for,  ahia!  how  aoon  do  they  fode  away ! 
and  how  virretched  the  condition  of  those  who,  weak  in  faith,  aee  not 
the  boonty  of  God  in  every  bleasing,  and  cannot ''liflt  the  adoring  eye 
e  en  to  the  atorm  what  wieoka  them,"  rrfying  on  the  wisdom  and 
mercy  of  hia  unaearchable  providanoe 
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Emmeline  attributed  both  to  the  fittigue  and  agitation  of  the  pieoeding 
day,  yet  ahe  aent  off  an  eipreaa  tbr  an  emfinettt  physMaH  iwidiig  At 
Winchester;  and  on  his  aitival,  with  a  beating  heart;  lad  MiBi  ntto 
her  huabend'a  aparlnent  Doctor  Hairington,  vHio  had  ihiveily  oAen 
aeen  Fitzhenry,  appeared  mueh  atraek  with  the  alleMtio»  in  Us  afp- 
pearance :  he  queationed  him  minutely  as  to  his  eongh,  and  Tlhtr 
symptooia  of  hk  complaint ;  then,  drawing  o«t  his  wvloh,  be  npeafr* 
edly  counted  his  pulse. 

Emmeline,  who  in  breatlileas  aiudely  waiohed  vwwy  look  and  wwd, 
could  not  help  taking  fright  at  his  maimer;  and  her  alarm  wva  in- 
oreesed,  when,  on  pretenee  of  writing  a  preseripckm,  he  foUowed  her 
into  the  adjoining  room,  and  addressed  her  with->^*'  Ptoay,  Lady  FilriiMi- 
ry,  do  I  remember  right,  waa  Hot  the  late  Lady  Arlingfefil  eoosi^piiVe  f 
Foot  Emmeline's  Mood  fhne  m  her  v^ns,  and  her  pale  lips  be- 
trayed tlie  terror  his  questicm  had  conveyed. 

**  I  beg-  you  will  not  be  ahrmed,"  he  added,  in  a  sentantaDis  tooe^ 
observing  her  emotion ;  *'Lord  Fitzhenry  is  young;  has  always,  I  be- 
lieve, lived  moat  temperately.  At  present,  I  apprehend  no  imaedigte 
danger ;  ^ot  we  muat  be  careful.  Thme  hereditary  oonpkiiUs  are 
aometimea  obatinate,  and  difficult  to  deal  with." 

And  thua  he  went  on  for  aome  time  with  the  mtngffoid  v^aab. 
aome  of  hia  profeaaion,  perhaps  luturally,  aequire ;  ftatyiag  he  oadhi 
in  that  maimer  re-assure  hia  trembling  auditor.  Bnt  she  saanely 
heard  him.  The  audden  tranaition  from  joy  and  the  oTefiloiWingB  of 
'  her  gratefhl  heart,  to  the  dreadful  appiehensioiis  wfaioh  mw  toalc 
poaaeasion  of  her  mind,  waa  too  violent  to  be  endayed. 

Afanoet  unconscious  what  ahe  did,  ahe  received  fieaa  Doctor  Har- 
rington's hand  his  written  preaeripdon ;  and,  wi&  an  altered  oa«iit»- 
nance,  returned  to  her  husband.  The  fltaabed  erimao»  ef  his  cheah  i 
the  Imght,  feveririi  aparkhng  of  lua  eyea,  now  made  her  ahuddor; 
and  ahe  hid  her  fitce  at  the  back  of  the  arm-chair  in  wWeh  Ae  yfntm 
aitting,  fearing  ahe  might  betray  herself 

**  WeU,  Emmeline,"  aaid  he,  at  last,  *«  what  news  fifon^  Doctor  H»> 

'  rington  ?    He  looked  prodigiously  pompous  about  me;  but  I  hope  He 

will  give  me  soihething  to  atop  my  cou^,  and  make  me  deep    In 

feet,  that  ia  all  I  ix>w  require  to  be  well.    But  it  ia  weatisoHie.   LiM  • 

night  I  never  closed  my  eyes :  however,  I  belief  that  wae  the  effect 

'  of  happineas,  at  being  once  more  at  ArKngferd,  aad  with  yon.    Whit 

'  does  the  sapient  doctor  recommend  f    Let  me  look  at  what  he  hm 

'  writteiL    Thia  is  all  Greek  and  Hebrew  to  me,"  aaid  he,  in  a  light 

,  tone,  aa  he  returned  die  paper  to  Emmeline ;  **  indeed,  I  hope,  for  my 

'  learning's  credit,  even  more  unintelligible; — bat,  Emmeline,  are  yoa 

not  well  ? — ^how  pale  yon  look !    I  think  you  require  a  little  doel»- 

ing  aa  well  aa  myself     You  have  worn  yourself  out  by  nursiBg  me" 

I  will  not  let  you  do  ao  any  more.    Last  irigfat  yon  diid  not  leave  my 

toom  for  hours,  I  know;  for  I  watched  you,  and  at  last  was  ibroed  to 

feign  sleep,  in  order  that  you  might  go  and  get  some  yourself.    Bttt 

this  ahair  not  be  any  longer.    I  realty  do  not  now  want  my  aervvnt^ 

or,  indeed,  any  assistance.     We  will  have  that  Kttle  couch-bed  aiofvd 

into  my  room  for  you ;  and  no  aoporific  which  the  doctor  can  reSdm- 

mend,  wiH  make  me  aleep  half  ao  well,  as  knowing  yon  have  that 

rest  vHiich  I  am  sure  you  need  even  more  than  myself" 

Enunetine  hid  her  fece  on  die  coahion  on  whirii  his  head  imm 
tying — she  coold  not  apeak. 

"  What,  Emmeline !"  he  continued,  <<  wiQ  yon  not  agfeie  to  my  pio- 
poaal  r  Have  I  aakl  any  thing  to  diapleose  you  ?  FeoftUi  gill !"  md 
he  drew  away  her  hands,  that  were  hiding  her  fece. 

On  beholding  it,  he  looked  at  her  a  moment  in  sOMee.  Hia  eMm- 
tenance  changed.  He  took  her  hand  in  his,  raised  his  eyes  lo  Heavan» 
but  aaid  nothing. 

The  apprehensions  which  Doctor  Harrington's  report,  guarded  aait 
was,  had  raiaed  in  Emmeline's  mind,  made  her  anzioos  lor  Hvther 
advice;  and  yet  she  feared  to  alarm Fitadienry  by  propoaing  it:  but  at 
her  first  word,  he  undentood  her,  and  calmly  said---^  Do  wrhaiever 
you  like,  whatever  will  ease  your  mind."  And  ahe  wrote  inaM- 
diately  to  Doctor  Baillie. 

During  the  days  that  passed  till  hia  arrival,  ahe  made  an  eflbrt  to 
throw  back  from  her  heart  the  misereble  amiety  that  was  mipiiMinfl 
it,  and  to  pursue  her  usual  occupations.  Many  a  burning  tear  stale 
down  her  cheek  in  silence  and  acditode ;  but  able  always  met  her  his- 
band  with  a  amile;  and  if  he  ever  aaw  traces  of  her  feelings  en  Itor 
countenance,  he  forbore  noticing  them. 

With  sensations  of  apprehension  not  to  be  deserfbed,  EamaUna^  At 
last,  on  the  day  he  had  appomted,  aaw  Baillie  drive  i^to^theidQar. 
She  fe]  t  that  her  fete  hung  on  hia  opinion.  Doctor  Hatrtogtan  hadMue 
to  meet  him ;  and  after  a  short  private  converaatiOn  tetween  the  tato 
medical  men,  they  proceeded,  with  Emmeline,  info  their  patienfa : 

Fitzhenry  welcomed  them  with  cfaeerfulnesa ;  tdked  for  aon 
of  the  newa  of  the  day,  and  on  indiflererrt  snbjeets  to  Baiilie;  and  than 
tummg  to  Emmeline,  who  had  been  unequal  to  the  eaert^sn  of  a  sin- 
gle word  during  the  conversation, — **  Lady  Fit^mnry,"  aiSd.fasv  "yon 
must  leave  me  to  say  my  catechism  to  Doctor  Baillia,  akna.  I  traat; 
too,  to  make  aerioua  complainta  of  you,**  added  he,  gaily;  **ot  yota 
obatinacy  and  disobedience;  of  the  way  in  whidi  you  ait  upidl  night* 
deatroying  your  health  and  bloom." 

Baillie  made  aome  attempt  at  a  compUment;  but  hia  hind  heart 
felt  for  the  angniah  he  saw  painted  on  her  oountenanoe;  andt  unsMa 
to  answer  him,  Emmeline,  in  silence,  left'  the  roeiB. 

Those  who  have  felf  theh-  very  existence  depend  on-one  wttd, 
may  imagine  how  she  passed  die  cruel,  anxjow,  loi^  hatfhoar  ttet 
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FittkHUTf  hifliielC  leaning  «n  hk  stick,  cum  in  aloiM.  Hit  fiioe  was 
flashed;  and  though  he  ibroed  a  smile,  on  entering*  Emn^eline  plainly 
read  in  it,  an  expression  that  was  like  a  death-knell  to  her  heart  and 
hopes.  She  flew  up  to  him,  and  helped  him  to  a  couch.  After  a 
moment's  pause,  drawing  her  towards  him — 

**  Emmeiine,*'  said  he ;  **  dearest!  we  have  suffered  loo  much,  and 
too  long,  from  concealing  our  feelings  from  each  other,  for  me  to  have 
cporage  to  keep  another  secret  from  you.  although  it  is  one  which  I 
Jbiow  will  paiik  you." 

JBmmeline's  pallid  fitce  showed  she  was  but  too  well  prepared  lor 
mbmt  he  was  going  to  say. 

"I  have  Ibr  some  time  suspected  my  real  situation,**  added  he; 
^Iwi  I  was  determined  to  leam  the  truth;  and  I  knew  Baillie*s  sen- 
sible, upright  honesty  woyld  not,  at  my  serious  request,  conceal  it  from 
jne.   J  lequired  of  him  to  give  me  his  candid  opinion  as  to  my  health.'* 

Filsheory  paused ;  £mmeUne  clung  to  him,  as  if  to  stifle  what  more 
he  had  le  say;  but  ho  continued,  thougli  in  a  Altering  voice. 

"  I  had  hoped  it  might  have  been  otherwise:  1  had  hoped,  fi>r  your 
aake,  that  we  might  have  been  allowed  to  live  ibr  some  little  time,  at 
least,  happily  together ;  but  that  God  whom  you  have  taught  me  to 
wonhip  and  submit  to,  no  doubt  judges  wisely;  and,  we  must,  I  fear, 
look  to  our  approaching,  final  separation." 

At  thase  words,  poor  Emmeiine  could  no  longer  command  herself; 
mn  agonised  scream  escaped  from  her  bursting  heart,  as  she  sank  on 
the  floor  before  him. 

**  My  Enuneline !  my  dear  Emmeiine !"  he  cried,  endeavouring  to 
imiae  her  in  his  feeble  anns^-*'  Spare  me,  I  entreat  you:  I  cannot  bear 
to  see  you  suflEsr  thus~-have  pity  on  me.** 

**  I  will,  I  will!"  she  almost  convulsively  exclaimed ;  **  but  this  is 
Joo-^lioo  much  for  me.'* 

**  You  mistake  me,  Emmeiine,'*  said  he,  endeavouring  to  calm  the 

2agmy  he  had  caused.     **  There  may  be  hope  yet :  Baillie  is,  you 

;lmojv,  fiunoos  for  seeing  every  thing  en  nair — ^he  was  very  plain- 

;8pokeo  with  me,  for  I  forced  him  to  be  so ;  but  recollect,  Emmeiine," 

«dded  he,  endeavouring  to  cheer  his  voice,  **  even  Baillie  may  be  mis- 

teken,  and  while  there  is  life  there  is  hope :  before  winter,  we  are 

lo  go  to  a  warmer  climate ;  you  will  pray  to  Heaven  for  me,  and 

your  pimyeR,  dearest,  will  perhaps  be  heard.    They  have  already 

ooee  restored  us  to  each  other ;  they  may  do  so  agaiiL    I  should  not 

have  said  all  this  to  you,  I  beUeve,  but  it  is  so  necessary  to  me  now 

to  conceal  nothing  firom  you,  that  I  could  not  have  borne  the  load 

akne;  but,  for  Gwl's  sake,  dear  Emmeiine,  compose  yourself)  and  for 

jny  aake,  bear  up." 

And  for  his  sake,  she  did  exert  herself;  ibr  of  what  is  the  female 
cbunseter  not  capable,  when  nerved  by  strong  aflection?    All  was 
Mttlled  for  their  leaving  England  the  beginning  of  October,  when  they 
wiaas  to  repair  to  Lisbon ;  till  then,  it  was  thought  that  the  climate 
•f  Hsmpahire  would  be  better  for  Fitihenry,  than  that  of  Portugal. 
The  aeason  vras  unusually  fine ;  and,  sometimes,  when  well  enough 
to  wander  a  little  way  from  the  house,  the  balmy  air,  and  cheering 
aoonds  and  sights  of  a  fine  autumn,  seemed  to  revive  him ;  and,  if 
•ver  he  prolaiiged  his  walk  one  jrard  further  than  he  had  done  on  the 
preceding  day— if  he  had  ever  appeared  rather  more  cheerlul— his 
■  voice  stronger— Emmeiine,  to  whose  young  heart  happiness  was  so 
necessary,  then  again,  for  the  moment,  gave  way  to  delightful  antici- 
pations    Had  she  ventured  to  look  back,  and  trace  from  week  to 
week  the  rapid  progroH  of  the  fatal  disease,  that  was  fast  hurrying  its 
<  victim  to  the  grave,  she  could  not  have  indulged  even  such  momen- 
tary gleams  of  hope;  but  then  also,  she  couM  not  have  performed  her 
;kard  tsak  with  the  courage  she  did. 

Fitihenry  was  generally  calm,  and  even  cheerful;  and  he  some- 
rtiaes  talked  of  what  they  would  do  on  their  return  to  Arlingford ;  and 
.pngecied  alterations  and  improvements  in  the  place;  but  all  such 
.plans  fbr  the  future,  usually  ended  in  a  sigh,  and  were  listened  to  in 
^mournful  silence  by  his  wretched  wife ;  and  although  he  thus  forced 

•  .luiMelf  to  appear  interested  in  worldly  affiurs,  yet,  by  the  turn  his 
«aDversation  now  commonly  look,  it  was  plain  to  perceive  that  the 
whole  ^one  of  his  mind  was  completely  changed ;  and  when  Emme* 
line  proposed  reading  to  him,  he  always  selected  such  books  as  led  to 
srMbction,  to  God,  and  to  a  future  world. 

Their  wedding-day,  the  19th  of  August,  vras  the  last  on  which  he 

leA  fbs  isDuse :  his  exertions  to  appear  cheerful  on  that  day,  had  been 

jaa-  mncb  ^>'ond  his  strength,  that  they  had  exhausted  him.  The  next, 

iha  could  sMt  reave  his  room.    A  fortnight  more,  and  he  could  scarcely 

•  taise  himwif  Hxtm  his  couch.    The  end  of  September  came,  and  the 
propoTDfions .for  .their  departure  for  Lisbon  continued  to  be  made;  no 
one  having  ihe  K^^ert  to  countermand  them,  although  it  was  very  evi- 
dent to  aU,  dmt  he  would  never  quit  his  present  home,  but  for  that, 
where  he  wonld  JbiB  ibr  ever  at  rest    As  his  bodily  strength  failed, 
his  minH  seemed  to  gain  fresh  vigour,  and  to  soar  above  the  cares  and 
■oftunffi  of  this  tomitory  life.    Resignation  was  an  easier  task  to 
him,  4han  to  the  wrelched  being  who,  strong  in  youth  and  health, 
was  doomed  to  remain  in  that  world  from  which  she  saw  her  every 
joy  fost  departing.     But  she  never  complained ;  she  never  w:cpt ;  at 
least,  her  tears  were  ever  concealed  from  him  for  whom  Aey  flowed. 
With  a  steady  voice,  she  read  to  him  of  the  peace,  the  bliss  of  Hea- 
Tei>— of  forgiveness  to  penitent  sinners;  and,  when  she  saw  her  hus- 
haad'a  eyes  raised  to  that  Heaven  in  humble  submission  to  its  decrees, 
Ae  clasped  her  hands  beside  him  in  silence ;  and  if  a  distinct  pmyer 

.  aaeapad  from  her  meek  heart,  it  was  to  implore  that  she  might  be  re- 
liiMd^th  him  fitm  this  world  of  sufieiing. 


One  night  afler  she  had  read  to  him  that  beautiful  Easay  of  Uiai 
fiowdler's  on  the  Advantages  of  Sickness ;  *'  I  am  sore,  Emmeiine," 
said  he,  in  a  faint  voice,  it  will  be  a  comfort  and  joy  to  you  to  think, 
that  through  your  means  I  have  been  saved  from  destruction.     When 
I  think  what  I  was  only  a  short  twelvemonth  ago,  I  bless  God  for  the 
change,  although  brought  about  by  such  cruel  means.     Oh !  if  I  could 
but  live  my  life  over  again,"  he  aidded,  vehemently :  **  if  I  could  but 
foel  once  more  the  strength  and  health  of  mind  and  body,  of  w  hich  I 
made  so  bad  a  use ;  if  I  could  but  see  y6u,  my  own  Emmy,  the 
blooming,  light-hearted  girl  you  were  when  1  married  you,  when  I  so 
cruelly  soorued  and  neglected  you,  how  superiatively  happy  J  should 
be.    But  all  Is  over  now ;  the  past  cannot  be  recalled,  and  there  ii 
no  future  for  me  in  this  world  ;  and  yet,  convinced  as  I  am  of  thii^ 
do  you  know  that  even  now  I  sometimes,  during  the  long,  tedioco, 
sleepless  hours  of  night,  still  foolishly  indulge  in  vain  dreams  of  hap- 
piness, and  picture  to  myself  our  future  life  here  ;  I  see  you  admired 
by  every  one^— the  charm,  the  ornament  of  my  home,  (for  proud, 
worldly  ideas  will  still  cling  to  me.)    I  foncy  I  see  U^at  imnceDt, 
beaming  smile  I  once  saw — ^I  hear  that  joyous  laugh  T  used  to  besr 
till  my  unkindness  silenced  it ;  in  fimcy  we  ride  together,  we  wtdb 
together,"  said  he,  forcing  a  smile :  **  and  this  perfect  earthly  blia, 
which  providence  offered  me,  I  rejected  and  spumed — spumed  you, 
who  would  have  made  my  home  a  heaven  to  me,  and  not  one  word 
of  reproach  have  I  heard  from  you.     Oh,  Emmeiine,  if  you  were  lea 
kind  to  me,  I  believe  I  should  sufier  less  bitterly ;  that  smile,  that 
look  of  love  cuts  me  to  the  very  soul.    There  is  only  one  comfort  of 
which  you  have  not  been  deprived  by  me,  that  of  an  approving  con- 
science, and  the  hope  of  happiness  beyond  the  grave ;  fc»  in  heaves 
we  shall  be  again  united,  and  by  your  means.     I  trust  I  am  not  too 
presumptuous,  but  the  entire  resignation  with  which  I  kxdc  to  ap> 
preaching  death,  though  now  possessed  of  every  blessing  this  wtwU 
can  give,  and  the  hope  with  which  I  anticipate  meeting  you,  my 
guardian  angel,  in  the  next,  gives  me  a  strong  feeling  of  cooiSdence, 
that  my  past  errors  are  blotted  out." 

Fitzhenry's  voice  became  choked,  he  sunk  back  and  doaed  his  eyei, 
and  for  some  time  they  both  remained  silent 

"  I  have  talked  too  much,"  he  at  length  said  ;  **  I  am  rather  ei' 
hausted,  and  at  times  I  feel  more  low,  without  knowing  why.  I  think 
[  shall  sleep,  so  good  night ;  God  bless  you,  my  Emmeiine  ;**  and  Iw 
kissed  her  pale  tear-bedewed  cheek,  then  fumed  his  head  away,  sod 
for  about  an  hour  all  was  quiet.  Fitzheniy  never  moved,  and  Es)- 
meline  trusted  he  was  getting  some  refreshing  rest ;  he  had  cougbcd 
less  that  day,  his  pulse  had  appeared  to  her  to  be  qhieter  ;  and  as  At 
clasped  her  hands  in  humble  supplication,  a  fidnt  gleam  of  hope  evw 
then  shot  through  her  sorrowful  heart. 

"  Oh !  God  of  mercy,  if  possible  spare  him  7"  she  ejaculated  widi 
such  fervency,  that  her  lips,  unconsciously  to  herself^  uttered  Uie 
sounds.     Fearful  that  she  might  have  disturbed  him,  she  went  nfily 
.to  (he  couch  on  which  he  was  lying.     He  directly  held  out  to  her  hk 
feeble  hand  :  **  I  am  not  asleep,*'  said  he,  in  a  hollow  altered  tooe, 
that  made  her  shudder ;  *'  I  cannot  sleep.    I  heard  your  prayer,  m 
Emmeiine,  but  it  cannot  be ;  the  decree  is  past ;  and,  vriiile  yet  I 
can,  I  have  a  fovour  to  ask  of  you,  though  I  am  sure,  before  hand, 
you  will  grant  It     In  my  writing  desk  you  will  find  a  letter — ^wben 
I  am  gone— «end  it  to— to  Florence.     Do  not  start,  dearest — it  k  mj 
wish,  my  last  request  that  you  will  read  it — I  have  pnrposely  \eA  it 
open.     But  I  would  like  to  die  in  peace  with  all— even  with  her. 
A  time  nuy  come  when,  like  me,  she  may  regret  the  past ;  and  theD 
it  will  be  a  comfort  to  her  to  know  that  I  forgave  her  the  evil  she  wss 
the  cause  of  to  us  both — and  also  it  relieve  my  heart  to  ask  fbrg iTe 
ness  of  her  for  what  injury  T  have  done,  what  pain  I  may  have  inflicted 
upon  her.     As  for  you,  my  own  Emmeiine,  I  know  I  should  only 
grieve  you  if  T  were  to  ask  for  your  forgiveness.    I  am  sure  I  havt 
it,"  said  he,  as  he  imprinted  a  fond  kiss  on  her  quivering  lips :  **  Hea- 
ven reward  you  with  its  best  blessings !     When  you  see  Pelhia 
again,  you  will  for  my  sake  be  kind  to  him.     Poor  Pelham!  he  loved 
me  most  truly ! — he  loves  you  too,  Emmeiine.'* 

Fitzhenry  paused,  and  fixed  his  languid,  glazing  eyes  on  her  free ; 
he  seemed  as  if  anxious  to  say  more,  but  he  only  sighed  deeph:  lad, 
afler  a  few  minute's  silence,  taking  from  under  the  ijullow  EmmeUoe's 
prayer-book,  which  he  had  always  kept  since  that  day  on  which  he 
had  renewed  to  her  his  marriage  vow :  **  And  now  f^mmelii^'*  sui 
he,  **  read  to  me  that  pmyer  for  the  sick.^* 

In  silence  she  complied,  for  she  had  taught  her  breaking  heart  to  besr 
such  trials ;  she  had*  learnt  to  stifle  her  sobs,  to  swallow  her  biuer  tesn. 
"  Blessings  on  thee,  ray  love,"  he  said,  when  she  had  finished ; 
I  **  your  voice  soothes  me ;  your  prayers  do  me  so  much  good.    Bat 
I  there  is  still  another  I  would  have  you  read — that  for  the  dying." 
Emmeiine  looked  at  him  aghast — ^his  countenance  had  within  dw 
last  hour  visibly  changed — death  was  upon  it — ^her  blood  chilled  ia 
her  veins ;  but  making  a  desperate  effort,  with  a  tremnlotts  voice, 
broken  by  convulsive  sobs,  she  began  to  read.     When  she  came  io 
these  words,  "  Look  graciously  on  thy  servant,  O  Lord  f  give   hia 
unfeigned  repentance  for  the  errors  of  his  past  lite,"  Fitdienry'^a  hand 
pressed  Emmeline's  more  closely,  with  a  sort  of  nervooa,  eonvulaiTS 
graspw    She  continued  to  read-^his  hand  stifiened — grew  caMi — — 

all  was  over" . 

A  loud  shriek  brought  the  attendants  from  the  adjoining  room: 
they  raised  poor  Emmeline's  lifeless  form  from  the  ground ;  with  dif- 
ficulty unloosened  her  hand  fh>m  that  of  her  husband,  and  earned 
her  to  her  bed. 
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When  ooQscknmieiB,  afier  a  lapse  of  aonie  day,  at  length  Teturned, 
■he  law  ber  ftlher  and  mother  hanging  over  her-— but  Fitzheniy,  her 
adored  Fitzhenry,  was  for  ever  ahioiided  in  the  close,  cold  habitation 
of  death  I 

Extract  fnm  a  Letter  frcm  Ae  Rev,  E.  Pdham,  to  Sir  George  Fdham, 

Minister  at  Vienneu 

■**  Ton  ask  me  if  I  can  tell  you  any  thing  of  Lady  Fitzhenry. 
Being  tome  little  time  ago  on  a  visit  to  friend  at  Poole,  and  anxious 
to  be  able  to  g^ve  you  some  more  satis&ctory  account  than  mere  com- 
mon report,  I  resolved  to  drive  over  one  Sunday,  and  attend  divine 
service  at  the  parish  church  of  Arlingford,  as  I  was  told  that  she 
was  generally  there  to  be  seen ;  and  hearing  she  lived  perfectly  re- 
tired, I  did  not  like  to  intrude  upon  her  with  the  ofier  of  a  visit. 

'*  You  know  it  is  now  nearly  a  twelvemonth  since  the  death  of 
poor  Fitzhenry.  The  pew  belonging  to  the  Arlingford  family,  the  pulpit, 
and  commimion  table,  are  all  stiU  covered  with  black,  and  with  the 
escutcheons  and  arms  of  the  Fitzhenrys.  When  the  church-bell  had 
done  ringing,  Lady  Fitzhenry,  with  her  father,  came  into  the  gallery. 
A  deep  black  veil  at  first  hid  her  face  and  nearly  her  whole  person ; 
but  the  church  growing  very  hot,  she  at  length  put  it  aside. 

**  Had  I  not  previously  known  wlu>  it  was,  t  certainly  should  not 
have  recognized  her.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  laughing  eyes,  of  the 
dimpled  cheek,  of  the  fresh  gay  young  countenance,  which  I  was  ac- 
quainted with.  Perhaps  itvras  partly  owing  to  contrast  and  to  the 
quantity  of  black  by  which  she  was  surrounded,  but  I  thought  I 
had  never  seen  so  pale  a  face.  StiU,  though  she  has  already  lost 
much  of  the  fresh  beauty  of  youth,  there  is  a  charm  in  her  faded 
sadness — an  air  of  sentiment  over  her  whole  person,  that  more  than 
compensates.  Her  hair  was  parted  back  on  her  marble  white 
forehead;  and  the  only  thing  about  her  that  was  not  black,  was 
a  gold  chain,  to  which  was  hung  a  small  watch.  I  am  thus  par- 
ticular, for  r  know  you  wish  for  particulars— cuid  I  certainly  never 
before  paid  such  attention  to  the  mihutie  of  a  woman's  dress. 
•  **  Dpring  the  service,  Lady  Fitzhenry  appeared  engrossed  by  it  as 
one  whose  heart's  home  is  in  heaven.  When  it  was  ended,  all  seemed 
respectfully  to  wait  to  let  her  pass ;  the  village  children  eagerly  watch- 
ing for  an  opportimity  to  catch  her  eye  in  order  to  make  their  litte  obei- 
sances, in  the  hope  of  a  smile  or  kind  word  from  her  in  return.  I, 
too,  might  then  have  spoken  to  her,  but  a  deep  feeling  of  respect 
Ibr  her  sorrows  restrained  me.  I  feared  the  sight  of  me  might  recall 
past  days,  and  I  did  not  like  to  intrude  upon  her. 

*'  When  all  ,were  gone,  I  still  loitered  in  the  church,  and  the  clergy- 
man and  I  at  Uwt  were  left  alone.  Seeing  me  examining  the  Fitzhenry 
arms  with  interest,  he  came  up  to  me ;  and,  afler  some  usual  civilities 
had  passed,  I  asked  him  whether  Lord  Fitzhenry  was  buried  in  the 
church  ? 

" '  Yes !'  he  replied,  pointing  to  a  marble  slab ;  '  beneath  that  stone 
is  die  family  vault  It  is  now  about  a  year  since  I  read  over  it  the 
funeral  service  ;  and  many  such  sad  duties  have  I  performed,  many 
melancholy  scenes  of  dea^  have  I  been  witness  1o ;  but  never,  I 
think,  will  the  impression  of  that  day  be  efiaced  from  my  memory. 
I  remember  it  was  unusually  fine  for  the  season,  the  bright  sun  form- 
ing SQch  a  striking  contrast  with  the  scene.  It  seemed  to  be  a  gratifica- 
tion to  Lord  Ariingford's  feeling  to  pay  every  possible  outward  mark 
of  respect  to  his  son,  and  in  every  way  to  testify  his  deep  affliction 
for  his  loss ;  and  with  this  idea,  he  desired  that  no  expense  might  be 
spared  at  his  funeral.  I  don't  think  that  would  have  been  the  way 
in  which  I  should  have  indulged  my  grief,'  added  the  respectable  old 
pastor ;  '  bat  we  show  our  feelings  differently  ;  and  certainly  nothing 
oouM  have  been  more  impressive  than  the  sight  of  the  long  funeml 
procession,  and  die  waving  of  the  black  banners  and  plumes,  when 
moving  slowly  down  the  avenue  that  leads  from  the  house  to  the  vil- 
lage. The  whole  parish,  even  the  county  for  many  miles  round  at- 
tended ;  for  I/)rd  Fitzhenry  was  much  and  justly  beloved — and  many 
too,  of  course,  came  for  the  mere  show.  Of  all  this  costly  dismal 
pageantry,  what  struck  me  with  the  strongest  feelings  of  melancholy 
was  the  hearse,  drawn  by  Lord  Fitzhenry's  own  beautiftil  horses, 
which  by  his  fiuher's  orders  had  been  trained  to  a  slow  poce  for  the 
purpose ;  but,  although  pains  had  been  taken  to  break  them  into  their 
mournful  duty,  yet,  excited  and  fretted  I  suppose  by  the  crowd  around 
them,  and  the  trappings  with  which  they  were  covered,  it  was  with 
difficulty  they  could  be  restrained ;  and  when  at  last  they  were  stop- 
ped at  die  gate  of  the  church-3rard,  they  proudly  pawed  the  ground, 
and  teased  their  heads,  as  in  the  days  when  they  drew  their  master  in 
«U  die  pride  of  youth  and  health,  totally  unconscious  of  the  last  sad 
office  they  were  then  performing  for  him.  Lord  Arlingford  and  Mr. 
Benson  both  attended,  and  were  much  afiected  at  the  ceremony,  par- 
ticularly the  latter. 

"'I^te  in  the  evening  I  vras,'  continued  my  narrator — ^'roused 
fiom  no  agreeable  reverie,  by  being  told  that  Lord  Ariingford's  car- 
riage  was  driving  through  the  vilhige  towards  the  church,  and  that 
ODe  of  the  servants  had  come  to  beg  that  the  door  of  it  might  be 
opened  without  delay;  I  immediately  hurried  diither.  It  was  a 
bright  moonlight  night,  and  I  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benson,  who  had  al- 
ready lefl  die  carriage  help  out  of  it  an  almost  lifeless  figure ;  they 
supported  her  akmg — ^for,  as  you  may  guess,  it  was  poor  Lady  Fitz- 
henry. It  seems,  that  nothing  could  divert  her  from  die  idea  of  visit- 
ing the  vault  before  it  waa  again  closed,  and  at  last  die  desire  became 
m  strong,  that  diey  thought  it  best  to  comply  widi  her  wishea.    Her 


byateric  acreama,  when  ahe  threw  henelf  on  the  coffin,  still  ring  in 
my  eua;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they  tore  her  away  fiom  it. 
Twice,  as  if  agony  of  mind  had  give  her  more  than  usual  strength  oT 
body,  she  broke  flrom  them.  I  really  feared  for  her  reason,  under  the 
influence  of  such  wild  despair,  and  at  length,  by  force,  we  carried 
her  back  to  the  carriage.  By  Mrs.  Booson's  desire,  I  accompanied 
them  to  the  house :  she  wished  to  tiy  the  eflbcts  of  my  prayen  and 
ezhortadona  on  the  poor  sufferer.  When  she  was  laid  on  her  conchy 
and  had  been  given  some  composing  medicine,  I  went  to  her.  It 
seemed  as  if  all  was  then  over  with  her  in  this  worid.  Not  a  teav 
fell  from  her  fixed  eyes.  '  He  is  gone— quite  gone— I  shall  never  see 
him  again — ^never— oever,'  she  repeated,  apparendy  quite  unooo* 
scions  of  her  words,  and  with  a  horrible  composure  oi  voice,  although 
there  was  wildness  in  her  looks ;  for  she  appeared  as  if  gazing  on 
some  invisible  form.  I  knelt  by  her,  I  read,  I  said  all  that  ^thought 
was  most  likely  to  rouse  her  from  her  stupor  of  grief,  and  move  her 
feelings ;  and  at  last,  afler  one  or  two  convulsive  heavings  of  her 
bosom,  tears  came  to  her  relief.  She  fell  sobbing  into  her  mother'a 
arms;  and  I  left  that  excellent  mother  to  give  her  all  the  comfoft  she 
was  then  capable  of  receiving,  that  of  sympathy  and  affection.' 

**  The  kind-hearted  old  man  here  stopped,  much  overcome  with  his 
recollections. 

"  'Lady  Fitzhenry  has,  I  believe,  resided  here  ever  since  the  death 
of  her  husband  ?'  I  said,  as  soon  as  I  saw  he  had  sufficiently  recoveied 
himself.  *  Yes,*  he  replied  :  *  by  agreement,  and  the  wording  of  the 
deed,  which,  at  the  dme  of  Lord  -and  Lady  Fizhenry's  mairiage, 
saved  tliis  estate  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Ariingfoid'a 
creditors,  (it  not  being,  like  the  rest  of  the  property,  onlailed,)  it  be- 
came hers  in  the  event  of  their  having  no  children.'  '  Does  she  dp  much 
good  here?'  I  inquired:  'has  she  taken  to  the  only  em|doydfent  left 
for  the  unhappy?'  '  Oh !  she  is  the  friend  and  hope  of  all  die  poor  oT 
the  neighbourhood,*  rejoined  the  good  pastor  with  fervency:  '  at  fint 
indeed,  she  was  so  absorbed  by  her  grief,  that  she  seemed  to  heed 
nothing  which  was  passing  aroiuid  her,  and  I  have  seoi  her  mechanic 
caily  bestow  charity  to  any  ono  who  chanced  to  cross  her  path ;  but 
her  good  mother  gradually  brought  her  to  moke  it  the  occupation  and 
interest  of  her  life.  Alas!  I  fear  she  has  now  no  other.  She  is  in- 
defatigable in  her  exertions  to  do  good ;  and  may  the  happineas  she 
bestows  on  others,  be  at  length  repaid  back  on  herself  and  at  least 
bring  her  peace  and  comfort,  if  not  enjoyment .'  I  undentand  ahe  is, 
in  general,  quite  calm,  and  even  at  times,  cheerful  ;•  she  never,  in  the 
most  distant  manner,  alludes  to  her  loss,  or  to  the  past  year  of  her  life,, 
and  hastily  turns  off  all  conversation  that  can  poasibly  lead  to  any  oiiw 
cumstanoes  connected  with  it ;  even  with  hw  parents,  since  the  very 
first,  she  has  maintained  this  same  reserve.  It  seems  as  if  her  hus- 
band's memory  was  buried  within  her  own  heart,  and  that  she  felt 
the  grave  had  shut  too  dose  over  such  an  adored  being  for  its  sacred- 
ness  ever  to  be  disturbed.'  I  further  leamt  from  my  companion,  that 
Mr.  Benson  has  given  up  all  share,  both  in  his  mercantile  concerns, 
and  in  the  banking-house ;  that  his  spirits  and  health  seem  to  be  both 
much  broken ;  that  he  has  lost  all  his  bustling  activity,  and  that  he 
has  just  purchased  a  small  place  in  the  neighbourbod  of  Arlingford, 
intending  there  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days.' 

"  By  this  time,  we  had  reached  the  door  of  the  parsonage ;  its  owner 
invited  me  in,  but  I  had  already  loitered  much,  and  could  delay  my 
departure  no  longer.  Finding  that  I  could  return  to  my  place  of  des 
tination  by  crossing  Arlingford  Park,  I  gave  my  name  at  the  lodge, 
and  being  admitted,  although  not  without  difficulty,  I  drove  as  near 
the  house  as  I  could  venture.  The  hatchment  darkened  the  windovn 
of  the  principal  room — many  of  the  others  were  dosed.  How  difier- 
ent  the  whole  place  looked  from  what  it  did  only  a  fow  months  back, 
when  I  met  you  there  at  the  time  of  the  large  shooting  party  which 
Fitzhenry  had  collected  !  Poor  fellow !  I  used  to  abuse  him  then  for 
his  strange  unaccountable  conduct  and  coldness  towards  his  pietty, 
interesting  little  wife ;  but  I  believe  othen  had  worked  upon  him 
and  done  mischief  there.  The  place  seemed  kept  in  good  order  as 
formerly ;  but  all  was  silent,  and  had  a  look  of  desertion.  I  did  not 
see  a  living  creature,  except  some  horses  at  grass,  which  1  recognised 
to  be  Fitzhenry's  favourite  hunters.  They  eagerly  pricked  up  their 
ears  when  I  passed,  and  threw  back  their  long-neglected  roaoes,  as  if 
a  carriage  was  now  an  unusual  sight ;  but  when  I  had  driven  by,  they 
quietly  returned  to  their  food. 

"  I  travelled  on  many  miles  before  I  oould  get  poor  Lady  Fitzhenry 
out  of  my  head ;  pondering,  too,  with  some  compunction  on  a  silly  re- 
port to  which  I  liad  carelessly  given  credence.  The  said  Kport  con* 
cemed  her  and  you ;  for  you  must  know,  Geoi^ge,  that  the  thoughtless^ 
gossiping  world,  judging  by  its  own  unfeeling  self,  even  while  Lady 
Fitzhenry  is  still  shaded  by  her  weeds,  and  you  are  cloaely  fixed  at 
your  political  poet  at  Vienna,  have  already  married  you  to  each  other. 

"  Remember,  I  am  not  so  indiscreet  as  to  ask  how  far  this  story 
comes  home  to  3rourBelf.  That  you  admired  Lady  Fitzhenry  waa 
certainly  very  evident  to  my  observation ;  but  how  far 'that  admira-> 
tion  may  lead  you  in  forming  wishes  for  the  future,  [  can't  pretend  to 
say.  Indeed  I  almost  fear  the  account  I  have  now  be«i  giving  may 
destroy,  or  at  least  throw  the  gloom  of  doubt  over  some  flattering 
viskin  of  connubial  bliss.  For,  (I  may  be  mistaken,)  but  if  X  can  judge 
of  woman's  countenance,  and  by  it  of  woman's  oons)an<^,  I  should 
say,  the  first  could  never  beam  with  joy  again,  and  that  her  every 
aflection  iis  forever  buried  in  the  grave  of  her  husband. 

"Time  will  prove  whether  I  am  right;  for  your  sake,  I  hope  I 
am  not" 


THE   MOVBNIIVO   RlUtt;   A    SllltriiS    SfOBlT. 


BT   HH0,   IHOHBAIiD* 


BnMWomn,  tetd  at  flt  Ohmt's  in  all  fte  wtMuAe  rigour  of  fliat 
Hifl^gi^  wa%  by  ^duMliflB  and  die  ■oleum  Tcvwi  of  hii  older,  a  Ro- 
■Btt  Catholic  prieat;  bot,  nieely  diacriminating  between  thrphiloio- 
fUoal  and  tba  npaiatitioiM  part  ef  tbac  cfaamcter,  he  adopted  the  Ibi^ 
aar  anly^  aod  powaaiod  qualitiea  not  unworthy  of  the  flnt  pnSemon 
tf  GhriMianity.  Every  Tirtoe  which  it  wbm  hk  vocation  to  preach,  it 
«Ma  hia  ears  to  piaoiiaa:  nor  was  he  m  the  claai  of  thoie  of  the  reli- 
giom,  ^iffMt  oy  Mdiiding  theaoielvea  fiom  the  world,  fly  fiom  die 
■Mvil  thay  night  aoqalre  in  refonniog  mankind.  He  refnaed  to  ihel- 
tv  htannftfflwa  die  tsmptationa  of  die  hiyman  by  the  wallt  of  a  clois- 
Wti  bat  aongfat  ftr,  and  found  diat  shelter  within  the  centre  of  Lon- 
doto  whapa  he  dwrit,  in  hia  own  prudence,  jnsdce,  ibrtitade  and  tem- 
perance. 

Ha  waa  ahoot  dili«y,  and  had  'Irred  hi  die  metropolii  near  five 
yean,  when  a  gendeman,  above  his  own  age,  but  with  whom  he  had 
ia  hia  yoddi  eontraeied  i  Mneete  flriendihip,  died,  and  left  him  the 
ttia  gmmdimi  of  Ui  daogkter,  who  wat  dien  eighteen. 
Tba  ftarMMPd  Mr.  M ihier,  en  hk  approaching  dianlation,  perfecdy 
ef  hit  itata^  dioa  reasoned  widi  fainiaelf  before  he  made  the 
I  have  Ihrmed  no  intimate  firiendriiip  during  my  wbole 
]iit4  aieapl  CB»r  I  eaii  be  said  to  know  the  heart  of  no  man,  except 
tk»  head  ef  Doniibrth.  After  knowing  his,  I  never  sought  acquaint- 
ansa  wMi  avKhar;  I  did  not  wish  to  lesMn  the  exahed  estimation  of 
tamnsD  naiu«  whieh  he  had  inspimd.  In  diis  moment  of  trembling 
a|fnlMnsic»  tM  every  thought  tl^^t  darts  acroai  my  mind,  and  more 
ftr  every  adioa  which  saon  I  must  be  called  to  answer  fbr;  all  worldly 
viawa  haae  tlnamm  saide,  I  act  aa  if  that  trtbonal,  before  which  I  every 
noaiaul  aipaet  to  appear,  were  now  sitting  in  judgment  upon  my 
p*ff|Bsa.  The  care  of  an  only  chad  is  the  great  charge  which  in  this 
tramaiMiBUi  crfiais  I  have  to  execute.  These  earthly  adectkms  that 
bmA  aa  t»  bsv  by  coslsm,  sympathy,  or  what  I  fondly  call  parental 
h«w^  waali  dirset  na  la  oenault  her  preasot  happineaB,  and  leave  her 
tn  die  aara  of  thsae  whom  she  thmks  her  dearest  friends ;  but  they 
aH  ftianii  only  in  die  sunshine  of  fortune:  in  the  cold  nipping  frost  of 
dimppointasent,  siekneas,  or  eommbial  strife,  diey  will  forsake  die 
of  earOk  akhoogh  the  very  frbrtc  whidi  diey  may  ha^e  diem- 


Hani  the  eiox«fiBling  anguish  of  the  ftdier  overcame  dkat  of  Ae 
dyfag  man. 

^ In  the  moount  efdeaailiun,"  continued  he,  "which  I  now  picture 
to.myseU^  where  ^tM  my  efafld  BoA  oomfortf   That  heavenly  aid 
psovMea,  and  which  now,  amidrt  diese  agoniang  tor- 
humble  hope  my  afflicted  soul;  that  she  wUl  be 

It  is  in  dns  plao»  pioper  to  remark,  dmt  Mr.  Milner  was  a  ttiember 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  on  his  msarriage  with  a  lady  of  Protestant 
tenatib  diey  nmtuatly  agreed  their  sons  should  be  educated  in  the  re- 
ligistts  opimowa  of  their  fiither,  and  their  dan^ters  m  that  of  their 
moihar.  One  child  only  was  the  result  of  their  union ;  the  child 
whaaa-  Aituie  weMtee  now  ooeapied  the  anxious  thoughts  of  her  ex- 
piling  fiNher.  Pram  him  the  care  of  her  education  had  been  with- 
heM(  aa  he  bepi  Inviolate  his  promise  to  her  departed  modier  on  the 
artida  of  rsKgion^  and  therefore  consigned  hisdHu^ter  to  a  boanling- 
achaok  ft#  PlMsstants,  whence  she  returned  with  merely  such  ideas 
of  pMy  aa  lMlie»  of  ftahian,  at  her  age,  mostly  imbibe.  Her  litde 
heart,  employed  in  the  endless  punoits  of  personal  accomplishments, 
had  bft  h«r  mind-  without  one  ornament,  except  such  as  Nature  g;ave,* 
and' even  diey  ware'  net  whoHy  pnsenred  from  the  ravages  made  by 
ilB- rival,  Ah, 

While  her  fiither  was  in  healdi,  he  beheld,  with  extreme  delight, 
hiaaocempMshed  daughter,  without  one  ftiult  which  tsste  or  elegance 
ooold  have  imputed  to  her ;  nor  ever  inquired  what  might  be  her 
other  ftBhigs.  But,  osat  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  and  upon  the  point  of 
leaving  her  to  her  Ihto,-  thoae  fitflntgs  at  once  rushed  on  his  thought ; 
and  all  the  pride,  the  fond  eiQoyment  he  had  taken  at 'beholding  her 
opsn  the  ball,  or  delight  her  hearers  with  her  wit  or  song,  escaped  Yiia 

not  escaping*  it,  were  lamented  with  a  sigh  of 
or  a'oontemptttotts  flrmm  at  such  frivolous  qoaliftcatioos. 
Mild,"  said  he  to  himself,  "must  be  considered — 
sumihaig  to  prepare  her  ibi^an  hour  Uke  this:  Can  I  then  leave  her 
to  the  charge  of  those  who  thinnseives  never  remember  such  an  hour 
eonef  Dwriforth  is  the  only  person  I  kiiow,  who,  uniting  the 
virtues  to  those  of  religion,  aiid  pious  foith  to  native  honour, 
will  ptoteot  without  ooAtrolllng,  histmct  without  tyranisng,  comfort 
wtihMM  iatteriug,*  and  periiaps  in  time,  make  good  by  choice,  rather 
diaii>  by  oonairaint,  the  tender  ol:gect  of  his  dying  friend's  care." 

Bunlfordi,  who  came  post  from  London  to  visit  Mr.  Milner  in*  his 
illnasB,  reeeftyed'afew  moments  before  his  death  dl  his  ii^juncdons, 
and-  pMmiiad  to  fnlfil  diem-.  Ait,  in  this  last  token  of  his  friend's  per- 
ieci  aslaanH  be^  sdn  waa  restrained  from  all  authority  to  direct  his 
waid  iiip  one*  rdigimw  opinkm  eoniraiy  to  thoae  her  mother  had  pro- 
ftasad,  and  in  whiehshe  herself  had  been  educated. 

•*9f«Nr  paifteKhM^miiidwidraDyopiiuonrdiat  mtydkturb^bat 


'  cannot  reform,"  were  Ips  latest  words ;  and  Doniihidi'a  leply  gave 
him  endre  satiifiiction. 

Miss  Milner  was  tiot  widi  her  father  at  this  aflecting  period :  aome 
delicately  nervous  friend,  with  whom  she  was  on  a  virit  to  Bath, 
thought  proper  to  conceal  from  her  not  only  the  danger  of  Ins  death* 
but  even  his  indisposition,  lest  it  might  alarm  a  mind  she  thought  vw 
susceptible.  This  refined  tendemesi  gave  poor  Mios  Btfilner  the 
almost  insupportable  agony  of  hearing  that  her^ftther.  was  no  more; 
even  before  she  was  told  he  was  not  in  health.  In  die  bitterest  an- 
guish she  flew  to  pay  her  last  duty  to  his  remains,  and  performed  it 
widi  the  truest  filial  love ;  while  Doiriforth,  upwi  important  bon- 
neatt,  was  obliged  to  return  to  town. 

Donitfoth  returned  to  London,  heavily  afflicted  fi»r  the  less  of  his 
friend ;  and  yet,  perhaps  with  his  thoughts  more  engaged  upon  the 
trust  which  that  friend  had  reposed  in  him.  He  knew  the  life  Miss 
Mflner  had  been  accustomed  to  lead :  he  dreaded  the  repulses  hia 
admonitioiis  might  possibly  meet;  and  he  feared  be  had  undertahen  a 
task  he  was  too  weak  to  executo-— the  protection  of  a  yoaog  woman 
of  fliahion. 

Mr.  Dorriforth  was  nearly  related  to  one  of  our  first  Catholic  peen; 
his  income  was  by  no  means  confined,  bat  approaching  to  afflooiGe; 
yet  such  was  his  attentum  to  those  in  poverty,  and  the  modeniion  of 
hia  own  desires,  that  he  lived  in  all  the  carefid  plainneas  of  eoommy. 
His  hahitatk>n  was  in  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Horton,  an  eldariy  genda' 
woman,  who  had.  a  maiden  niece  residing  with  her,  not  many  yeais 
younger  than  heiself  3ut,  although  Mias  Woodley  waa  thirty-five^ 
and  in  person  exceedingly  plain,  yet  she  possessed  such  cheerftdnesa 
of  temper,  and  such  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  good  nature,  thai  she 
escaped  not  only  the  ridicule,  but  even  die  appeflatMn  of  aa  old 
maid. 

Jn  this  house  Dorriforth  had  lived  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Horton; 
nor  upon  that  event  had  he  thought  it  necessary,  notwithstanding  his 
religious  vow  of  celibacy,  to  fly  ^e  roof  of  two  mich  innooent  iemalss 
as  Mrs.  Horton  and  her  niece.  On  their  part,  they  regarded  Him  with 
all  that  reapect  and  reverence  which  the  most  reli^oua  flock  abows 
to  ifti  pastor;  and  his  friendly  society  they  not  only  esteemed  a  apiritual, 
but  a  temporal  advantage,  as  the  liberal  stipeiid  he  allowed  for  bii 
apartments  and  board,  enabled  them  to  continue  in  tha  lai^a  and 
commodioos  house  which  (hay  had  occupied  during  the  life  of  Mr. 
Horton. 

Here,  upon  Mr.  Dorrifiirth's  return  from  his  jooiney*  peepanUMai 
were  commenced  for  the  reception  of  his  word ;  her  fiuher  having 
made  it  his  request  that  she  might,  for  a  time  at  least,  reside  in  ths 
same  boose  with  her  guardian,  receive  the  same  visits,  and  cnkiTats 
the  acquaintance  of  his  companions  and  friends. 

When  the  will  of  her  father  was  made  known  to  Miss  Milnsr,  dis 
submitted,  without  the  least  reluctance,  to  all  he  had  required.  Her 
mind,  at  that  time  imjNresMd  with  the  most  poignant  aorrew  for  his 
loss,  made  no  distinction  of  happiness  that  was  to  come  ;  and  the  day 
Was  appointed,  with  her  silent  acquiescence,  when  she  was  to  arrive 
in  London,  and  there  take  up  her  abode,  with  all  the  retiana  ef  a  rich 
heiress. 

Mrs.  Horton  wss  delighted  with  die  addition  this  noqniaitioB  to  hsr 
fiunily  was  likely  to  make  to  her  annual  income,  and  style  of  Jiving* 
The  good-natured  Miss  Woodley  was  ove^oyed  at  the  expedanoB  of 
their  new  guest,  yet  she  herself  could  not  tell  why ;  but  the  reasm 
was,  that  her  kind  heart  wanted  a  more  ample  field  fivr  its  benevo- 
lence :  and  now  her  thoughts  were  all  pleasingly  enifdayed  how  ibe 
should  render,  not  only  the  lady  herself  but  even  all  her  attandanli 
happy  in  their  new  situatioD. 

The  reflections  of  Dorriforth,  were  less  agreeably  engigied ;  caws, 
dkmbto,  fears,  possessed  his  mind— and  so  forcibly  possessed  it,  thmt  upon 
efvery  occasion  which  ofiered,  he  would  inquisitively  endeavour 
t#  gain  intelligence  of  his  ward's  disposition  before  he  satw  bar; 
for  he  was,  as  yet,  a  stranger  not  only  to  the  real  propensities  of 
ber  mind,  but  even  to  her  person;  a  constant  round  of  viaits  having 
prevented  his  meeting  her  at  her  father's  the  very  few  times'  he  bad 
bben  at  his  house,  since  her  final  return  from  school.  The  first  psro 
sen  whose  opinion  he,  with  all  proper  reserve,  asked  ooneeming  Miss 
Mihier,  was  Lady  Evans,  the  widow  of  a  baronet,  who  fiequand]^ 
visited  at  Mrs.  Horton's. 

BotTtbat  the  reader  may  be  interested  in  what  Dorrifbrdi  ssgrs  and 
does,  it  is  necessary  to  give  some  description  of  his  person  and  msn- 
ners.  £Us  figure  was  tall  and  elegant;  but  his  face,  exoept  a  pair  of 
dark  bright  eyes,  a  set  of  white  teeth,  and  a  gracefid  arrangomeot  in 
his  clerical  curls  of  brown  hair,  had  not  one  feature  to  excite  adnipB- 
tion— yet  such  a  gleam  of  sensibility  waa  didiised  over  each,  thai 
many  persoos  admired  his  viiage  aa  completely  handsome,  and  all 
were  more  or  less  attracted  l^  it.  ]jd  a  word,  the  cham  that  ia 
here  meant  tt>  be  described,  is  a  countenaace-^oa  ki»  you  read  tfaa 
feelings  of  his  heart— saw  all*  ita  inmost  workinp  the  pulaas  tfasA 
beat  with  hope  and  feaiv  or  die  gende  ooaa  that  moved  in  a  mQf<a 
equal  oouise  of  pgtieoca  and  iwigpation.    On-  tfai»  oovMMBoe  hi» 
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thooghtB  wttre  pourtwyed;  and  hia  mind  was  enrichied  with  cfvery  vir- 
tue Aat  could  make  it  v«liiable»  to  was  hk  face  adorned  with  eveiy 
exproinion  of  those  virtuee ; — and  they  not  only  gave  a  luetre  to  his 
aspect,  hat  added  an  hannonioiis  sound  to  all  he  uttered;  it  was  p^- 
snasive,  it  was  perfect  eloquence:  whilst  in  his  looks  you  beheld  his 
thoughts  moving  with  his  lipn,  and  ever  coinciding  widi  what  he  said. 

With  one  of  those  ezpressioas-  of  countenance,  which  revealed 
anxiety  of  heart,  and  yet  witli  that  graceful  restraint  of  all  gesticula- 
tion, fiur  which  he  was  remarkable,  even  in  his  most  anxious  ooncems, 
he  addressed  Lady  Evans,  who  had  called  on  Mrs.  Horton  to  hear 
•nd  to  raquest  the  news  of  the  day :  «  Your  ladyship  was  at  Bath  last 
spring — yon  know  the  young  lady  to  whom  1  have  the  honour  of 
being  appoialed  guardian.    Pmy— " 

He  was  earnestly  intent  upon  asking  a  qoestian,  but  was  prevented 
by  the  person  interrogated. 

**  Dear  Mr.  Dorriibrtfa,  do  not  ask  me  any  thing  about  Miss  Milner : 
when  I  saw  her -she  was  very  young*;  though  indeed  that  is  but  three 
months  ago,  and  she  can't  be  much  older  now." 

**  She  is  eighteen,"  answered  Doniibrth,  colouring  with  regret  at 
the  doubts  which  this  lady  had  increased,  but  not  inspired. 


"And  she  is  very  beautiful-— that  I  can  assure  you,"  said  Lady 
Evans. 

**  Which  I  call  no  qualification,"  said  Dorriiorth*  rising  fiom  his 
chair  in  evident  uneadness. 

"  But  where  there  is  nothing  else,  let  me  tell  you,  beauty  is  some- 
thing." 

**  Much  woTBo  than  nothing,  in  my  opinion,"  returned  Dorriibrth. 

**  But  now,  Mr.  DorriibHh,  do  not,  iiom  what  I  have  said,  frighten 
yourself,  and  imagine  your  ward  worse  than  she  really  is.  All  I 
know  of  her  is  merely,  diat  she's  young,  idle,  indiscreet,  and  giddy, 
with  half  a  dozen  lovers  in  her  suite ;  some  coxcombs^  oUiem  men  of 
gallantly,  some  single,  and  othexa  married." 

DorrHbrth  started.  **  For  the  first  time  of  my  life,"  cried  he,  with 
a  manly  sorrow,  **  I  wish  I  had  never  known  her  fiither." 

^  Nay,"  said  Mia.  Horton,  who  expected  every  thing,  to  happen  just 
as  she  wished,  (for  neither  an  excellent  education,  the  beet  company, 
nor  long  experience,  had  been  able  to  cultivate  or  brighten  this  good 
lady's  understanding.)  "  Nay,"  said  she,  "  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Dorriibrth, 
you  will  soon  convert  her  from  all  her  evil  ways." 

**  Dear  me,"  returned  Lady  Evans,  "I  am  sure  I  never  meant  to 
hint  at  any  thing  evil ;  and  for  what  I  have  said,  I  will  give  you  up 
my  authors,  if  you  please ;  for  they  were  not  observations  of  my  own: 
all  I  do  KB  to  mention  them  again." 

The  good-natured  Miss  Woodley,  who  sat  working  at  the  window, 
an  humUe,  but  an  attentive  listener  to.  this  discourse,  ventured  here 
to  say  exactly  six  words — **  Then  don't  mention  them  any  more." 

**  Let  us  change  the  subject,"  said  Dorriibrth. 

**  With  all  my  heart,"  cried  Lady  Evans ;  "  and  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  to  the  young  lady's  i^vantage." 

''Is  Miss  Milner  lall  or  short?"  asked  Mrs. Horton,  still  vrishing ibr 
fiuther  inibrmation. 

**  Oh,  tall  enough,  of  all  oonscience !"  returned  she :"  I  tell  you 
again,  that  no  fiiult  can  be  fi>und  with  her  person." 

**  But  if  her  mind  is  defective,"  exclaimed  Dorriibrth,  with  a  sigh. 

''That  mi^  be  improved  as  well  as  the  perMo,"  cried  Miss 
Woodley. 

^  No,  my  dear,"  returned  Lady  Evans ;  "  I  never  heard  of  a  pad  to 
make  straight  an  ill-shapen  disposition." 

"Oh,  yes,"  answered  Miss  Woodley:  "good  company,  good  books, 
experience,  and  the  misibrtunes  of  others,  may  have  more  power  to 
fam  the  mind  to  virtue,  thfm — " 

Miss  Woodley  was  not  permitted  to  proceed ;  ibr  Lady  Evans,  risiog 
hastily  from  her  seat,  cried — "  I  most  be  gon»— I  have  a  hundred 
people  waiting  ibr  me  at  home— besidas,  were  I  inclined  to  hear  a 
sermon,  I  should  desire  Mr.  Dorriibrth  to  preach,  and  not  you." 

Just  then,  Mrs.  Hillgrave  was  announced.  "And  here  u  Mrs. 
Hillgnve,"  continued  she ; — **  1  believe,  Mrs.  Hillgrave,  you  know 
Miss  Milner,  don't  you  7  The  young  lady  who  hai  lately  lost  her 
fiitherr 

Mi«.'Hillgmve  was  the  wife  of  a  merchant  who  had  met  with  se- 
vere losses:  As  soon  as  the  name  of  Miss. Milner  was  uttered,  she 
lified  up  her  hands,  and  the  tears  started  in  her  eyes. 

"  There !"  cried  Lady  Evons^  **  I  desire  you  will  give  your  opinion 
of  her,  and  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  stay  to  hear  it'*  Saying  thk,  she 
oourtesied  and  took  her  leave. 

When  Mrs.  Hillgrave  had  been  seated  a  few  minutes,  Mn.  Horton, 
who  loved  information  equally  vrith  the  most  inquisitive  of  her  sex, 
asked  the  new  visitoi^-^If  she  might  be  permitted  to  know  why,  at 
die  menticm  of  Miss  Milner,  she  had  seemed  so  much  afiected  f 

Tlus  question  exciting  the  fears  of  Doriiforth,  he  tBmed  amioosly 
round,  attentive  to  the  reply. 

"  Miss  Mihier,"  answered  she,  "  has  been  my  benefoctrem,  and  the 
best  I  ever  had."  As  she  spoke^she  took  out  her  handkerchief  and 
wiped  away  the  tears  that  ran  down  her  &ce. 

"  How  so  ?"  cried  Dorriforth.  eagerly,  with  his  own  eyes  moistened 
with  joy,  nearly  as  much  as  heri  were  with  gratitude^ 

"  My  husband,  at  the  commencement  of  his  distresses,*'  replied  Mrs. 
Hillgrave, "  owed  a  sunk  of  money  to  her  lather,  and  from  repeated 
provocations,  Mr.  Milner  was  determined  p  seiae  upon  all  our  eflecta. 
His  daughter,  however,  by  her  interceasians,  procured  us  time,  in  or- 
der to  dischaige  th«  debt^  aad  Yih^  slif  found  tkit  tina  wm  iosiiffi- 


cient;  and  her  fother  no  longer  to  be  dissuaded  from  his  intention,  she 
secretly  sokl  some  of  her  most  valuable  ornaments  to  satisiy  bis  d»> 
mand,  and  screen  us  irom  its  consequences." 

Dorriforth,  pleased  at  this  recital,  took  Mrs.  Hillgrave  by  the  hand, 
and  told  her  "  she  shoald  never  want  a  friend." 
.    "  Is  Miss  Milner  tall  or  short  V  again  asked  Mrs.  Horton,  leering, 
from  the  sudden  pause  which  had  ensued,  the  sulgect  should  be 
dropped. 

"  I  don't  know."  answered  Mrs.  Hillgrave. 

"  Is  she  handsome,  or  ugly  ?" 

"  I  really  can't  telL'* 

"  It  is  very  strange  you  should  not  take  notice." 

"  I  did  take  notice,  but  I  cannot  depend  upon  my  own  judgment. 
To  me,  she  appeared  beautiful  as  an  angel ;  but  perhaps  I  was  de- 
ceived by  tlie  beauties  of  her  dsspoeition." 

This  gendewoman's  visit  inspired  Mr.  Dorriforth  with  some  confi- 
dence in  the  principles  and  character  of  his  ward.  The  day  arrived 
on  which  she  was  to  leave  her  late  father's  seat,  and  fix  her  abode  at 
Mtb.  Hortcm's;  and  her  guardian,  accompanied  by  Miss  Woodley, 
went  in  his  carriage  to  meet  her,  and  waited  at  an  inn  on  the  road 
for  her  reception. 

Ailer  many  a  sigh  paid  to  the  memoiy  of  her  father.  Miss  Milner, 
on  the  tenth  of  November,  arrived  at  the  place,  half-way  on  her  jour- 
ney to  town,  where  Dorriforth  and  Miss  Woodley  were  expecting  her. 
B^des  attendants,  she  had  with  ber  a  gentleman  and  lady,  distant 
relations  of  her  mother's,  who  thought  it  but  a  proper  testimony  of 
their  civility,  to  attend  her  part  of  the  way« — but  who  so  much  envied 
her  guardian  the  trust  Mr.  Milner  had  reposed  in  him,  that  as  soon  as 
they  had  delivered  her  safe  into  his  care,  they  returned. 

When  the  carriage,  which  brought  Miss  Milner,  stopped  at  the  inn 
gate,  and  her  name  was  announ^d  to  Dorriforth,  he  turned  pale- 
something  like  a  foreboding  of  disaster  trembled  at  his  heart,  and 
consequently  spread  a  gloom  over  all  his  face.  Mias  Woodley  was 
even  obliged  to  rouse  him  firom  the  dejection  into  which  he  was  cast, 
or  he  would  have  sank  beneath  it:  she  was  obliged,  also,  to  be  the 
first  to  welcome  his  lovely  charge— lovely  beyond  description. 

But  the  natural  vivacity,  the  gaiety  which  report  had  given  to  Miss 
Milner,  were  softened  by  her  recent  sorrow  to  a  meek  sadness ;  and 
that  haughty  display  of  charms,  imputed  to  her  manners,  was  changed 
to  a  pensive  demeanour.  The  instant  Dorriforth  was  introduced  to 
her  by  Miss  Woodley,  as  her  "  guardian,  and  her  deceased  father's 
most  beloved  Inend,"  she  burst  into  tears,  knelt  down  to  him  for  a 
moment,  and  promised  ever  to  obey  him  as  her  fother.  He  had  his 
handkerchief  to  his  foce  at  the  time,  or  she  would  hi^ve  beheld  the 
agitation — ^the  remotest  sensations  of  his  heart. 

This  alfocting  introduction  being  over,  ailer  some  minutes  passed 
in  general  conversation,  the  carriages  were  again  ordered ;  and,  bid- 
ding fiurewell  to  the  relations  who  had  acoxnpenied  her.  Miss  Milner, 
her  guardian,  and  Mias  Woodley,  departed  for  town ;  the  two  ladies 
in  Miss  Milner's  carriage,  and  Dorriforth  in  that  in  which  she  came 

Miss  Woodley,  as  they  rode  along,  made  no  attempts  to  ingratiate 
herself  with  Miss  Milner ;  though,  perhaps,  such  an  honour,  might 
constitute  one  of  her  first  wishes :  she  behaved  to  her  but  as  she  con- 
stantly behaved  to  every  other  human  creature— and  that  was  sufii- 
cient  to  gain  the  esteem  of  a  penfon  possessed  of  an  understanding 
equal  to  Miss  Milner'a  She  had  penetration  to  discover  Miss  Wood- 
ley's  unafiected  worth,  and  was  soon  induced  to  reward  it  with  the 
warmest  friendship. 

Afrer  a  night's  rest  in  London;  loss  violendy  impressed  with  the 
loss  of  her  father,  reconciled,  if  not  already  attached  to  her  new  ac- 
quaintance— ^her  thoughts  pleasingly  occupied  with  the  reflection  that 
she  was  in  that  gay  metropolis — a  wild  and  rapturous  picture  of  which 
her  active  fancy  had  often  formed ;  Miss  Milner  waked  Irora  a  peace- 
ful and  refireshing  sleep,  with  much  of  that  vivacity,  and  with  all 
those  airy  charms,  which  for  a  while  had  yielded  that  transcendent 
power  to  the  weaker  influence  of  her  filial  sorrow. 

Beautiful  as  she  had  appeared  to  Miss  Woodley  and  to  Dorriforth 
on  the  preceding  day,  when  she  joined  them  this  morning  at  break- 
last,  re-possessed  of  her  lively  elegance  and  dignified  simplicity,  they 
gazed  at  her,  and  at  each  other  altomately,  with  astonishment ;  and 
Mrs.  Horton,  as  she  sat  at  the  head  of  her  tea-table,  felt  hers^  but  as 
a  menial  servant— «uch  command  has  beauty,  when  united  with  sense 
and  virtue.  In  Miss  Mihier  it  was  so  united.  Yet  let  not  our  over- 
scrapulous  readers  be  misled,  and  extend  their  idea  of  her  virtue  so 
as  to  magnify  it  bejrond  that  which  firail  mortals  commonly  possess; 
nor  must  they  cavil,  if,  on  a  nearer  view,  they  iind  it  less ;  but  let 
them  consider,  that  if  she  had  more  foults  than  generally  belong  to 
others,  she  had  likewise  more  temptations. 

From  her  infoncy,  she  had  been  indulged  in  all  her  wishes  to  the 
extreme  of  folly,  and  started  habitually  at  the  unpleasant  voice  of  con* 
trol.  She  was  beautiful— ehe  had  been  too  frequently  told  the  high 
value  of  that  beauty,  and  thought  every  moment  paswd  in  wasteful 
idleness,  during  which  she  was  not  gaining  some  new  conquest.  She 
had  a  quick  sensibiUty,  which  too  frequently  discovered  itself  m  the 
immediate  resentment  of  iiyuries  or  neglect  She  had.  brides,  ac- 
quired the  dangerous  character  of  a  wit;  but  to  which  she  had  no 
real  pretensions,  although  the  most  discerning  critic,  hearing  her  con. 
verse,  might  foil  into  this  mistake.  Her  replies  had  all  the  eflect  of 
repartee ;  not  because  she  possessed  those  qualides  which  can  pro- 
perly be  called  wit,  but  that  what  she  said  was  delivered  with  an 
energy,  an  iiwtantaneoas  u4  powerful  oonceptiQa  of  the  Hn^nmat, 
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Jtimd  ^9il^  ft  imI  or  w>n««iimtortetted  iimfJicity,  •  ^ek  km  oT^ 
«yB»  and  «i  u«b  Mrile.  Her  wwdi  weve  bm  the  wofde  of  oiben ; 
and,  4ike  those  of  othen,  p«t  iato  eommiNi  eentenoet :  but  the  deliTory 
auide  them  jmm  lot  wit,  m  grece  in  an  iU-propoitioiied  figure,  will 
often  make  it  pais  for  symMOBity. 

And  now,  leaving  deaoription,  the  reader  ranat  Ibm  a  judgment  of 
the  waid  of  IXimforth,  b^  her  aetiona;  by  all  die  veimd  of  great  or 
trivial  circiunstances  that  ahall  be  related. 

At  breakfiwt,  the  convemtion  was  lively  on  tiie  part  of  Mka  Mil- 
ner,  wise  on  the  port  of  Dorriforth,  good  on  the  part  of  Min  Woodley, 
and  an  endeavour  at  all  three  of  thoae  qualitiea  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Horton.    The  diacouiae,  at  length,  drew  from  Bdr.  Donifinth  this  ob- 


*'  You  hav«  a  greater  reeemblnce  of  your  iadier,  BOaa  Milner, 
than  I  imagined  jsou  had  from  report :  I  did  not  expect  to  find  yoo  ao 
like  him.** 

"  Nor  did  i,  Mr.  Doiriibfth,  expect  to  find  yon  any  thing  l&e  wbat 

yottare!** 

**  No  9— pmy  wfiat  did  you  expect  to  find  me  r 

"  I  expected  to  find  you  an  elderly  man,  and  a  plain  man." 

This  was  spoken  in  on  artless  manner ;  but  in  a  tone  which  ebvi- 

4mAf  declared  she  thought  her  gnardian  both  yomg  and  handaome. 

He  replied,  but  not  widiout  some  little  embarraament-— ^  A  plain  man 

yML  ahftU  find  me  in  all  my  actions." 

*  Then  yoar  actions  are  to  contradict  yonr  appearance.** 

For  in  what  the  said,  Miss  Milner  had  the  quality  peculiar  to  wiia, 
ti  hacafding  the  thought  that  first  occurs,  which  ihooght  is  generally 
Vnlh.    On  diis,  he  paid  her  a  compliment  in  retain— 

**  You,  Miss  Milner,  I  should  suppose,  most  be  a  very  bad  judge 
«f  what  B  plain,  and  what  is  not" 

-Howsor 

"  Because  I  am  sure  yon  will  readily  own  you  do  not  lliink  yeur- 
•elf  handaome ;  and  allowing  that,  you  instantly  want  judgment** 

"And  I  would  rather  want  judgment  than  beauty,**  she  reptied; 
*  and  so  I  give  up  the  one  for  the  other." 

With  a  aerious  face,  as  if  proposing  a  vary  serious  question,  Dorri- 
Ibrdk  ttxitinued, — **  And  you  really  believe  you  are  not  handsome  V* 

« I  ahouM,  if  I  consulted  my  own  opinion,  beUeve  that  I  was  not: 
bat  in  some  respects  I  am  Kke  Roman  Catholics ;  I  don't  beUeve  upon 
my  own  undenrtanding.  but  from  what  other  people  teB  roe.** 

"And  let  Ais  convince  you,"  replied  Donilbrth, "  that  what  we 
teach  is  troth ;  for  yon  find  you  would  be  deceived,  did  you  not  trust 
to  persons  who  know  better  than  yourself  But  my  dear  Mim  Mil- 
ner, we  will  talk  upon  some  other  topic,  and  never  resume  thia  again. 
We  difler  in  opinion,  I  dare  say,  on  one  subject  only ;  and  this  difier- 
«nce,  I  hope,  will  never  extend  itself  to  any  other.  Therefore,  let 
not  religion  be  named  between  us ;  fbr,  as  I  have  resolved  never  to 
persecute  you,  in  pity,  be  grateffal,  and  do  not  penecnte  me.'* 

Mis  Milner  looked  with  surprise,  that  any  thing  so  lighdy  said, 
ahoold  be  ao  seriously  received.  The  kind  Miss  Woodley  ejaculated 
ft  Aort  prayer  to  herself,  that  Heaven  would  fbrgrve  her  young  fKend 
^  invduntary  sin  of  refigioos  ignorance ;  while  Mis.  Horton,  unper- 
eeived,  as  she  imagined,  mode  Ae  sign  of  the  croas  upon  her  fine- 
heed,  as  a  guard  against  the  infectious  taint  of  heretical  oponons. 
mm  pious  ceremony,  Miss  Milner  by  dhance  obaerved,  and  now 
dnwed  such  on  evident  propensity  to  bunt  into  a  fh  of  laughter,  that 
tiie  good  lady  of  the  house  could  no  longer  contain  her  reaentment, 
but  exclaimed^*«God  forgive  you!"  with  a  seveiliy  ao  difl^rent  fhm 
tiie  sentiment  which  the  words  convejred,  that  the  dgect  of  her  an- 
ger was,  on  this,  obliged  fieely  to  indulge  that  impulse  which  die  had 
in  vain  been  struggling  to  suppress ;  and  no  longer  sulKring  tmder 
Ihe^agony  of  restraint,  ehe  gave  way  to  her  humour,  and  laughed 
wiA  a  liberty  ao  unconirelled,  that  it  aoon  lefl  her  in  the  room  wiUi 
none  but  the  tender-hearted  Miss  Woodley  a  wimess  of  her  fdly. 

*  My  dear  Miss  Woodley,"  then  cried  Miss  Mihjer,  after  recovering 
heiaelf;  "  I  am  afraid  you  wfll  not  forgive  me." 

*  No,  indeed,  I  ^m  not,"  returned  Miss  Woodley. 

^•rt  how  unimportant,  how  weak,  bow  inefifectnal  are  wards,  in 
convemitim — blocks  and  marniera  alone  express :  for  Miss  Woodley, 
ifith  her  duiritable  face  and  mild  accents,  saying  she  would  not  for- 
give, implied  only  forgiveness ;  while  Mis.  Horton,  with  her  enraged 
voice  and  aspect,  begging  Heaven  to  pardon  tha  offender,  palpably 
said,  she  thought  her  unworthy  of  all  pardon. 

Six  weeln  have  now  elapsed  since  Miss  Mihier  has  been  in  Lon- 
don, partaking  with  delight  all  its  pleasures;  whfle  Dorrifinth  has 
neen  sighing  with  apprehension,  attrading  to  all  her  words  and  ways 

wift  precaution,  and  praying  with  zealous  fervour  for  her  safety. 

Her  own  and  her  guardian's  acquaintance,  and,  added  to  them,  the 
new  fiiendships  (to  use  the  unmeaning  language  of  flio  worid)  which 
Ae  was  continually  forming,  crowded  so  perpetually  to  the  house,  that 
aeldom  had  Dorriforth  even  a  moment  left  him  from  her  visits  orvisitoiB, 
to  wwn  her  of  her  danger:  yet  when  a  moment,  offered  he  caught  it 
eagerty— pressed  the  necessity  of  "time  not  always  passed  in  society; 
of  reflection,  of  reading,  of  thoughts  for  a  future  state,  and  of  virtues 
acq^ed  to  make  old  age  supportable."  That  forcible  power  of  genu- 
ine feeling,  which  directs  the  tongue  to  eloquence,  had  its  effect  whSe 
tte  listened  to  him,  and  she  sometimes  put  on  the  looks  and  gesture 
Of  assent;  sometimes  even  spoke  the  language  of  conviction ;  but  this 
ffw  flxBt  call  of  dissipation  would  change  to  ill-Uihed  raillery,  or  pee- 
JAremonsttance  at  beh?g  limited  in  delights  ii^ch  her  birth  and 
'nrtiliM  enaaed  her  to  ei^joy. 


A«o^  lh»  iMir  v»Ma  wbe  nllBiidad  at  kar  laweo*  Md  fcUowad 
her  wterevw  wbfb  went,  tern  waa  one  who  awimnd,  «v«n  IwlMn  ab- 
aant  fiom  her,  ta  stena  faar  thoi«lMh  This  waa  Lord  Fraderiok 
LawBky,  the  yooager  aon  «f  a  sMoa,  and  the  avowad  iavowita  of  aU 
the  Boat  diaeetni^  women  af  taate. 

Ho  waa  not  nova  dian  twtaty-dnoo;  animalad,  lifvant.  aitoaBMiy 
faaadaoma,  and  pBmcaiBir  of  evoiy  aoaompUahmont  that  wouU 
capdvale  a  heart  leas  aweaftible  of  love  ^an  Miaa  MilMr'a  was 
aappoaad  la  bo.  With  theaa  oUaraMoas,  no  waHitgr  if' 
ploasura  in  Us  oampany ;  ao  wonder  if  die  look  prido  in  havi 
it  known  that  ho  wm  maamg  tho  number  of  bar  deyoied 
rem.  Dertiiarth  behoM  this  growing  intimacy  wsdi 
and  pleasure :  he  wished  to  see  Misa  Milner  ■■med,  la  oaa 
in  tho  pmaetiin  of  mMher,  Mihar  ten  of  himaalf ;  yet  andor  the 
care  of  a  young  nobleman,  immersed  in  oU  the  iraDea  of  ^o  town, 
without  una  nnml  oiorlknfio.  but  aoch  aa  might  goaalt  ovaisnally 
fion  dM  inAnaoeo  of  tho  ttamoM— under  each  oaae  ho  taandilad  Ar 
her  happineas ;  yet  trenUod  Moto  laat  hor  hooit  AcmM  ho  yadoinad 
without  ovan  Iha  auidioialy  ofmairiawmal  Tiewa. 

With  iiuHtknwte  Wte  *aao,  Donriforth  ooald  novar  diignisa  his  ud- 
OMinoai  at  the  eight  of  Loid  Frederick)  nor  eonld  &e  lailer  ivant 
penetmtion  to.  discern  the  suspicion  of  the  guardian,  and  conae^awlly 
oaoh  WM  ombomnsed  m  4m  paaaones  of  the  other.  Misa  Milner 
obaerved,  but  observed  with  indifference,  Iho  aanaatiana  of  both :  ihaia 
batuno  noMQO  which  then  hold  a  piaco  in  hm  baaan*  and  that 


was  vanity ;  vanity  defined  into  all  the  species  of  pride,  vaiD<ckiiy, 
siilfapptobatian ;  an  iiiuidinaiii  daaire  of  adaiiiatian,  and  an  iannode- 


fate  eiUoynMntar  tho  ort  of  plaaaing,  ftrhor  own  indtvidaal  bapvineiB, 
and  not  fbriha  happhnaa  af  odieia.  6tiU  had  ite  a  haaat  iaeUnsd, 
and  often  thneaaiecied  bytanieneiea  leas  wworthgr;  hnt  ifaosaafi- 
ppaaehea  to  what  waa  eadmablo,  won  in  thair  fhat  in^mlae  loa  k^ 
quendy  met  and  intercepted  by  aomo  darling  foUy. 

hiias  Woodley  (who  eouM  oosHy  discover  a  virtuo,  althwngh  of  the 
most  diminuUve  kind,  end  aeareely  through  the  majsifyiBg  giam  of 
calenmyooaAd  over pereoivo  nfauU)  waa  Mias  Manat^ainaepaiaMe 
oempanioa  at  hamo,  and  hor  oeoloua  advooaio  with  jQonifaib,  whsor 
ever,  during  her  afeaenoe,  ahe  heoamo  the  aabjeet  of  disoowso.  He 
listened  widi  hope  to  tiiepiaiaes  of  her  friend,  hnt  anw  wtfh  lii^air, 
how  litde  they  were  merjaed.  Semotimea  ho  ani«glod  to  oohdae 
his  anger,  b«  oltener  itoove  lo  oupprem  teaia  af  pity  Ar  hia  ward'i 
hapleas  slate. 

By  dua  time  aH  her  aeqnaiMnice  had  givoa  Umd  Fwdanck  to  bcr 
aa  a  lover ;  the  servants  whispered  it,  wd  some  of  tho  pubbe  paimshsd 
even  fixed  4e  day  of  marriage :  but  as  no  exfAanatiun  had  takes 
{dace  on  his  part,  DoiTlibrth's  uneasiness  wm  uicreaaon ;  ana  no  sen- 
ously  told  Miss  Milner  he  bought  H  woidd  be  indjapenaahly  pndsat 
in  her  to  entreat  Lord  Frederick  te  diseentinae  his  visiiB.  £ho  nailed 
with  ridicule  at  the  cautioB;  hnt  Aiding  it  repeated,  and  in  a  taan 
ner  that  indicated  authority,  ahe  ptonnsed  not  only  io  aaaho,  hnt  lo 
enforce  the  request  Tim  neit  lime  he  came,  she  did  ao^ 
him  it  was  by  her  guardian's  desire,  **  who,  from  BMtivi 
had  permitted  her  to  aofticit  as  a  favotv,  what  ho  ocsdd 
aa  a  demand.'*  Loid  Fmderick  reddened  with  an^or:  ho  kfwed  Mm 
Milner;  but  he  doubted  whether,  from  Iho  ftaqoant  preofr  he  had 
experieiiced  of  his  own  ineenstaiicy,  he  ahoold  cotinwo  to  love;  sod 
this  interference  of  her  guardian  threatened  an  ezplanatian  ar  a  do- 
nrission,  before  he  became  Ihoreagfaly  ocqiiainied  wiiii  hisown  heait 
Alarmed,  confounded,  and  prordked,  he  repUod, 

^  By  Heaven,  I  beKovo  Mr.  Deirifer*  lovea  yon  himaalf;  and  it  ii 
jealouay  alone  that  makes  him  treat  mo  in  tiua  mannaa. 

"  For  shame,  my  lord  !*'  cried  Mim  Woodley,  who  waa  pPMtt. 
and  who  tremMed  widi  honor  at  Ae  aeenlegioaa  ouppasinen. 

"  Kay,  shame  to  hin,  if  he  ia  not  in  love,**  anawewd  his  loid^p; 
''for  who  bat  a  savage, «oa]d  bAold  beauty  like  hen  widamtinsniai' 
ita  power?" 

**  Habit,"  replied  Mia  hraner.  "is  every  Ihii^:  Mr.  DoRifbidl Met 
and  converaes  with  beauty;  but  from  habit,  he  doea  not  fidl  in  tea«; 
and  you,  my  lord,  flom  haMt,  often  do.** 

**  Then  you  believe  that  love  is  not  in  my  disposition  f* 

"  No  more  ef  it,  my  lord,  fhan  habit  couM  vary  soon  eKthtgnish" 

"  But  I  would  not  have  it  oxtingnished — I  wouiki  valher  it  sboaU 
mount  to  a  flame ;  for  I  thfaflt  it  a  crime  lo  be  insenaihle  of  Ihediviie 
bteasings  love  can  beatow." 

**Thenyouindiflgefhe  paarion,  toaw>id  aanl  Thia  ^aiy  modve 
deters  Mr.  Dorriforth  from  that  indulgence.'* 

**  It  oughtto  deter  hnn,  for  the  aake  of  hia  oalha;  hut  monaafe  vows, 
like  Ifaoae  of  mariM^,  were  made  to  be  broken :  and  auiely  whm 
your  guardian  cast  his  eyea  on  you,  hia  wiahco        " 

"Are  never  lass  pure,*'  die  replied  eageriy,  "than  Ihooe  wUcfa 
dwell  in  the  bosom  of  my  edegtkd  guardian." 

At  that  instant  Dornforth  entered  the  room.  Vm  edenr  had 
mounted  into  BfHas  MUner'a  foce,  flom  the  warmth  widi  which  she 
had  delivered  her  opinion ;  and  his  acddenta!  entrance  at  the  very  mo' 
ment  this  praire  had  been  conferred  upon  Imn  in  hia  abaenoe,  hoigfair 
ened  the  Uudi  to  a  deep  glow  on  every  feature:  confuaioo  and 
eameatneas  caused  ovan  her  lipa  to  tremble  and  her  wh^e  frame  to 
shake. 

« What  is  the  matterf*  cried  Dorrifhrth,  hidking  wifh  eooocm  en 
her  discomposinv. 

«  A  compliment  paid  hphenelf  to  yon,  ab,"  replied  LnrdifVedoiickt 
^hai  ttflhotod  yonr  wndin'flte  iwiiiiwryoQ  have 


ffsfi  MovRifrird  titMd 


tt» 


"  A«  if  allff  Httfaad  a»ft«  uttfttth/'  itld  DoifiMh. 

''lffty,tiiat»iiidtiiid«''ciiedMi»Wocfdl0yi<«fii»  if  i«t  hid  taM 

fc#ro— — i" 

/<  I  Dvould  not  bar*  said  ^hat  I  did,**  rapli«d  Afiis  Mila«r, "  bill  had 
M  him  ta  Tindicate  hinnelf." 

*'Ia  it  ponibie  that  I  can  want  any  tindiestionr  Who  waidd 
think  it  worth  their  while  to  sla&der  bo  ummixMiant  a  penon  at  I  att  Y" 

*'Tfae  nan  who  has  the  charge  of  Mtea  Milner,'*  repli«d  Loni 
Frederick,  **  derivet  a  odOBeqaenoe  flom  her." 

**Nom  oooeequenoe,  I  hope,  ID7  tordr  said  DOffHbHh,  With  a  llm- 
■Mi  in  his  rmeof  and  with  on  eye  w  fixed,  that  Mb  afita^yinkt  heai' 
tated  for  a  moment  in  want  of  a  n>ply;  and  Mitt  Mtbier  eaWy 
whiapering  to  bin,  as  het  guardian  tamed  his  head,  to  aroid  an  argu- 
ment, he  bowed  aeqniesoenoe.  Then,  as  if  in  eatofiitaem  to  her,  her 
•hanged  the  •DKgeet;«--4uid  with  an  atr  of  ridieftle  he  eried: 

"  I  wiifa,  Mr.  I>onriforth,  you  would  gire  me  abidtnttott  of  tfl  tny 
9am,  Ibr  I  eonfesi  they  are  many  and  manifeld.'' 

"  HqM,  my  LanI,"  exclaimed  Dorrifbrth,  *do  Wft  tanfam  hetbte  (be 
•  ladies,  lest,  in  order  to  exdte  fheir  cDnpassioD,  y«o  shotdd  be  tettptod 
to  accuse  yooisdf  of  sins  yon  haver  never  yet  eorailiitted." 

^  ^  M»  Mihier  hiughed,  seemingly  S9  w^  pletved,  dM  Lofd 
Ffadaiiek,  with  a  sarcastic  sneer,  repeated. 


""  ^KMDS  Abelaid  it  cwne, 


'*  And  Elosia  still  most  love  the  fianae:'' 

Whethar  fens  an  inattentkm  to  the  (Quotation,  or  from  a  iMtmstdm- 

m  it  was  wholly  inapplicable,  I>onnfinnh  heard  if  wfthont  one 
•motion  of  shame  or  of  angei^-^hile  Miss  Mrfaier  seemed  shocked 
« the  impiicaticn;  her  pteasantry  was  famnedlately  siippressed,  and 
she  threw  open  the  sash,  and  held  her  head  oot  at  the  windbw,  to 
Wjoaal  the  emfaomssment  these  Ihies  had  occasioned. 

The  Earl  of  Elmwood  was  at  that  Juncture  amionnced— a  Catholie 
BPW«PWi.iust  oone  of  age,  and  on  the  eve  of  marriage.  Hit  visit 
WW  to  his  cousin,  Mr.  Vorritbrth;  but  as  all  <Jefemonious  visits  we« 
•Ww  received  by  Dorriferth,  Miss  Milner,  and  Mrs.  Hortfltfs  fiimily, 
m  one  coQwaon  apartment,  Lord  Efanwood  was  ushered  hito  diis,  and 
pf  course,  directed  the  oonvenation  to  a  difierent  topic. 

With  an  anxious  desire  that  the  affection,  or  acquaintance,  between 
i^  Frederick  and  Miv  Milner  might  be  Umdly  dimolved,  her  guar- 
dian reoQived  with  infinite  satisfaction,  overfores  oT  maniage  fhm 
P*r  £dw%ifd  Aahlon.  Sir  Edwaid  was  not  youna  or  handK>me,  old  or 
^glyf  but  immensely  rich  and  possessed  of  qutdities  that  made  hhn 
Wthy  of  the  happiness  to  which  he  asph«d.  He  was  the  man  whom 
Wriforth  would  have  ehosen  beibre  any  other,  for  the  husband  of 
his  ward;  and  his  wishes  suMie  him  sometime  hope,  agamst  his  cooler 
judgment,  that  Sir  Edward  would  not  be  ngectod.  He  was  resolved 
at  all  Qvenii,  to  try  the  ibree  of  his  own  power  in  the  strongest  Kcom- 
meodation  of  him. 

Nocwithstandiag  that  dissimilarity  of  ophiion  which,  hi  almost  every 
»i9tiinee,  sohnsted  between  Miss  Rfilner  and  her  guardian,  there  wtis 
10  geoeral  the  most  punetilioos  observance  of  good  manners  ihan  each 
towards  the  olher^-on  the  part  of  Domfiirth  more  especially ;  for  his 
*xT?  '***""  ■ometimee  appear  even  Kke  the  result  of  a  system 
which  he  had  marked  oat  fer  hims^  as  the  orify  means  to  keep  his 
JWd  reslmiBed  within  the  same  limitations.  Whenever  he  addressed 
4|Wi  Ihsre  was  an  unusual  reserve  upon  his  countenance,  and  more 
Mltn  iMual  gentleness  in  the  tone  of  his  voice :  this  appeared  the 
«Qect  of  sontimento  which  her  birth  and  sitnatron  inspired,  joined  to 
astudied  mode  of  respect,  best  calcukted  to  enfbrce  the  some  ffom 
h«r.  The  wishcd^tor  consequence  was  piDdotJed?  Ibr  though  there 
^fl^HWimixmiif  leolitnde  m  the  undenrtanmg-  of  Miss  Mihier  that 
WraU  have  taught  her,  widwut  ether  mstruction,  what  mannen  to  ob- 
••fvo  toWMds  her  deputed  ftithw;  yet,  fiom  some  vohiUle  thooght,  or 
some  quick  sense  of  feeBng.  which  she  had  not  been  accustomed  to 
meot.  she  was  perpetuoUy  on  the  verge  of  treating  hnn  with  levity: 
but  he  would  on  the  instant  reeaH  her  recollection  by  a  reserve  too 
twfal,  and  a  gentleness  toe  saered  Ibr  her  to  violate.  The  distinction 
whieh  both  required  wtm  thw,  by  his  skiBfhl  maoagement  atone 
preserved. 

One  noniing  he  teak  an  oppeHunity,  beferaher  and  Mhs  Woodlev. 
to  introduce  and  press  the  sul^eet  of  Sir  EdvrarcT  Asfaton*^  hopes.  He 
tot  «poke  wwrmly  in  hia  psaise;  then  phthd^said  that  he  beKeved 
she  possessed  the  power  of  makina  so  deserving  a  man  happy  to  the 
sumnutofhiawishsa  A  kugh  rfrkMariewas  the  only Imswerr  but 
%  sodden  frown  fioas  Dotfiftrth  having  sihmoed  her  mirth,  he  resumed 
his  usual  politeness,  and  said, 

"I  wish,  y«a  weuM  shaw  a  better  Metfian  fins  pointedly  to  dis- 
•pprovsi  of  Skr  Edwaid."  7      -«»- 

^r  **^*  ^- ^r^'*' ~  y^  •'P*^  ■»  *^  P^«^  Pww*  ^J' ■  good 
teste,  when  Sir  Edwarf,  whom  yoo  censidep  wiFh  sudk  high  est^ 

Domibrfli  wished  iK>t  to  flatter  her  by  a  compliment  she  seemed  to 

»•  W  9a,  to  that  question,*  she  tta§. 
"  Why  lheii,madaai»"  relumed  he,  <<•  it  la  ny  opinion  iha^  suppoaiiig 
m4«k  ym^r  humOity  ha.  srijvanced  be  iust,%  Sfr  Edv^TanS 
I^ilI^"f*^?Sr*'2_*^  ^^"^  tfie  heart  ir«  immedi. 

hirsK^^ 

«•  Y«  M  hi  te  righ%  AA^  SoRiMh  t  ihk  k  «  pnpcr  jMlfltelta 


of  Sb  Edwir«--«nd  whcni  I  fidl  hi  l(yre^  I  beg  that  yott  tHO  ttaik^  ft* 
sm#  aaense  fi»r  UM.** 

"Then," said  he, eantes^y, « belbre  your  h^arthrhitfkatiCMa'vtlddl 
I  hev^  described,  exert  your  reason." 

**  I  shaB,"  answered  she,  "  ahd  as«aredly  not  consent  to  toany  t  ttUuit 
whem  I  could  never  love." 

**  Unless  your  heart  be  already  disposed  of.  Miss  MUaef,  whtt  6ttt 
make  you  speak  With  such  a  degree  of  certainty  r 

He  thought  on  Lord  Frederick  when  he  tittered  this,  and  he  tiHU 
ed  his  eyes  upon  her,  as  if  to  penetmto  her  most  secMt  iftdina6ons» 
and  yet  trembling  for  what  be  might  find  there.  She  blushed  ■  «frf 
her  looks  would  have  confirmed  her  guilty,  if  the  tmembanrassed  and 
tne  tone  of  her  voice,  more  than  her  vrords,  had  not  pres^rred  her 
fiom  that  sentence. 

«I9d,"  sb#  replied ;  *  Hty  heart  is  not  stoleft  away;  tend  yM  I  can 
venture  to  declare,  that  Sir  Edward  will  never  possess  it" 

*'  I  am  sorry,  for  both  your  sokes,  that  these  are  your  eeAthttenfs," 
he  replied;  "  but  as  your  heart  is  still  your  own,"  (and  he  seamed 
rejoiced  to  find  it  vras)  **  permit  me  to  warn  you  how  you  part  With  a 
thing  80  precious.  The  dangers,  the  sorrows  you  hazard  hi  beutd^flf 
it,  are  greater  than  you  may  possibly  be  aware  of.  Ilie  heart  once 
gone,  our  thoughts,  our  actions,  are  no  biore  our  own,  than  that  i*."*"^ 
He  seemed  fcrdng  himself  to  utter  all  this ;  and  yet  he  broke  off  as 
if  he  could  have  said  much  more,  if  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  Mh* 
ject  had  not  restricted  him. 

When  he  left  the  room,  and  she  heard  the  door  dt<me  ailei'hitf,  iftM 
ttid,  with  an  inquisitive  thoughtfulness, 

"  What  can  make  good  people  so  skilled  in  all  the  weaknesMt  df 
the  bad  r  Mr.  Dorriforth,  with  all  those  prudent  admonilldnii,  app^aft 
rather  like  a  man  who  has  passed  his  life  in  the  gay  vrffM,  etpei^ 
enced  ril  its  dangerous  alluremeniB,  all  its  repentant  sorrows,  than 
Hke  one  who  has  lived  his  whole  time  secluded  iu  a  monastic  college; 
or  in  his  own  study.  Then  he  speaks  with  such  exquisite  sensibiiify 
on  the  sttlsifect  of  love,  that  he  commends  the  Very  thing  whjeh-he  at- 
tempts  to  depreciate.  I  do  not  think  my  Lord  Frederick  would  make 
the  passion  appear  in  more  pleasing  colours,  by  painthig  its  dehgfati^ 
than  Mr.  Dorriforth  could  in  describing  its  sorrows;  and  if  he  taOetto 
me  frequently  in  this  manner,  I  shall  certainly  take  pity  on  Lord  Pre^ 
derick,  for  the  sake  of  hie  adversary's  eloquence." 

Miss  Woodley,  who  heard  the  conclusion  of  tiiis  speedx  WiAr  th9 
tenderest  concern,  cried, 

*'  Alas!  you  then  think  seriously  of  Lord  Frederick !" 

**  Suppose  I  do,  wherefore  that  alas!  Miss  Woodley  T 

"  Because  I  fear  you  will  never  be  happy  with  him.'' 

"That  is  plainly  saying,  he  will  not  be  happy  with  me." 

"  I  do  not  know :  I  cannot  speak  of  marriage,  from  experiettM,**  M- 
swered  Miss  Woodley;  "  but  I  think  I  can  guess  whet  it  is.** 

"  Nor  can  X  speak  of  love,  fiom  experience,"  replied  Miss  MihMif ; 
"bat  I  diink  I  can  guess  what  it  is." 

"  But  do  not  fall  in  love,  my  dear,"  cried  Miss  Woodley,  with  lut 
accustomed  simplicity  of  heart,  as  if  she  had  been  asking  a  fkvour  that 
depended  upon  the  will  of  the  person  entreated ;  "  pray  d»  not  flA  ift 
love  without  the  approbation  of  your  guardian." 

Her  young  friend  smiled  at  the  inefficacious  prayer ;  bvt  piuiuMl 
to  do  au  she  could  to  oblige  her. 

Sir  Edward,  not  wholly  discouraged  by  the  denial  with  Whidilhtf- 
riforth  had,  with  delicacy,  acquainted  him,  still  hoped  fbr  a  kind  re- 
ception ;  and  he  was  so  oflen  at  the  house  of  Mn.  Hcvton,  that  I/»d 
Frederick's  jealousy  was  excited ;  and  the  tortures  he  suffered  ifi  MA- 
sequence,  convinced  him  beyoifd  a  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  bis  aflbo- 
don.  Every  time  he  beheld  the  object  of  his  passion,  (ibr  he  still 
continued  his  visits,  diough  not  so  frequently  as  heretofore,)  he  pleaded 
lus  cause  with  such  ardour,  that  Miss  Woodley,  who  was  sometimes 
present,  and  ever  oompessionate,  could  not  resist  wishing  him  success. 
He  now  unequivocally  oflfered  marriage,  and  entreated  that  he  might 
lay  his  proposals  before  Mr.  Dorrifortli ;  but  this  wias  positively  for- 
biddeh. 

Her  reluctance  he  imputed,  however,  more  to  the  known  partiaHty 
of  her  guardian  for  the  addresses  of  Sir  Edward,  than  to  any  motive 
which  depended  upon  herself:  and  to  Mr.  Dorrifordi  he  conceived  a 
greater  dislike  than  ever — ^believing  that  through  his  interpositicHi,  hi 
spite  of  his  ward's  attachment,  he  might  yet  be  deprived  of  her.  But 
Miss  Milner  declared,  both  to  him  and  to  her  friend,  that  Ibve  had,  at 
present,  gained  no  influence  over  her  mind.  Yet  did  the  watchAi!  Mils 
Woodley  oftentimes  hear  a  sigh  escape  from  her,  unknown  to  heiwfC 
till  she  was  reminded  of  it ;  and  then  a  crimson  bbish  Woul^  instantly 
overspread  her  fhce.  This  seeming  struggle  with  her  passion  endeared 
her  more  than  ever  to  Miss  Woodley ;  and  she  would*  even  risk  file 
displeasure  of  Doirifortfa  by  her  compliance  with  every  new  pursuit 
that  might  amuse  diose  leisure  hours  which  her  fhehd,  she  now  perceiv- 
ed, passed  in  heaviness  of  heart 

Rills,  plays,  incessant  company,  at  length  roused  her  guardian  from 
diat  mildness  with  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to- treat  her.  Night 
after  night,  his  sleep  had  been- disturbed  by  ffeare  for  her  when  abroad 
— morning  after  morning,  it  had  been  broken  by  the  clamour  of  her 
rettim.  He  therefore  gravely  said  to  her  one  forenoon,  as  he  met  her 
accidentally  upon  the  staircase, 

"  1  hope.  Miss  Milner,  you  pass  this  evening  at  home  f 

ITbprepared  for  the  sudden  question,  she  blushed,  and  replied^ "  Tm," 
though  she  knew  she  was  engaged  to  a  brilliant  assemblyi  Ite'trflM 
her  BdQiAer  had  been  consulted  a  whole  week* 
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She,  howeyer,  flattered  benelf  that  what  ihe  had  nid  might  be  ex- 
cowd  as  a  miatake,  the  lapse  of  memory,  or  aome  other  trifling  ftolt, 
when  he  ■hould  know  the  truth.  The  truth  waa  earlier  divulged  than 
ihe  expected — for  just  as  dinner  was  removed,  her  footman  delivered 
a  mcwage  to  her  from  her  milliner  concerning  a  new  dress  for  the 
evening— the  preaerU  evening  particularly  marked.  Her  guardian 
looked  astonished. 

**  I  thought,  MiM  Milner,  you  gave  me  your  word  that  you  would 
pass  this  evening  at  home  t" 

"  I  mistook — ^for  I  had  before  given  my  word  that  I  should  pass  it 
abroad." 

*' Indeed!"  cried  he. 

**  Yes,  indeed ;  and  I  believe  it  is  right  that  I  should  kee|>  my  first 
promise.    Is  it  not  f 

**  The  promise  you  gave  me,  theOt  you  do  not  think  of  any  eonae- 
quencef 

*«  Yea,  certainly,  if  you  do." 
"I  do." 

**  And  mean,  perhaps,  to  make  it  of  more  consequence  than  it  de- 
iervca,  by  being  oOended." 

**  Whether  or  not,  I  am  ofiended — you  shall  find  I  am  ;'*  and  he 
looked  sa 

She  caught  his  piercing  eyes — hers  were  immediately  cast  down ; 
and  she  trembled,  either  with  shame  or  with  resentment. 

Mrs.  Horton  rose  from  her  chair— moved  the  decanteri  and  fruit 
found  the  table-Usiirred  the  fire— and  came  back  to  her  chair  again, 
before  another  word  was  uttered.  Nor  had  this  good  woman's  offi- 
Ctoua  labours  taken  the  least  from  the  awkwardness  of  the  silence, 
which,  as  soon  as  the  bustle  she  had  contrived  was  over,  returned  in 
Ua  fuU  force. 

At  last.  Miss  Milner,  rising  with  alacrity,  was  preparing  to  go  out 
of  the  room,  when  Dorriforth  raised  his  voice,  and,  in  a  tone  of  au- 
thority, said, 

"  Miss  Milner,  you  shall  not  leave  the  house  this  evening." 

**  Sir !"  she  exckdmed,  with  a  kind  of  doubt  of  what  she  had  heard 
•— «  surprise,  which  fixed  her  hand  on  the  door  she  had  half  opened, 
but  which  now  she  showed  herself  irresolute  whether  to  open  wide  in 
defiance  or  to  shut  submissively.  Before  she  could  resolve,  he  rose 
fiom  his  chair,  and  aaid,  with  a  force  and  warmth  she  had  never 
heard  him  use  before, 

**I  command  you  to  stayjat  home  this  evening;"  and  he  walked 
immediately  out  of  the  apartment  by  another  door. 

Her  hand  fell  motionless  from  that  whicfi  she  held— she  appeared 
motionless  heiself — till  Mrs.  Horton,  "  beseeching  her  not  lo  be  uneasy 
at  the  tieataaent  she  had  received,"  made  her  tears  flow  as  if  her  heart 
was  breaking. 

Miss  Woodley  would  have  said  something  to  comfort  her ;  but  she 
had  caught  the  infoction,  and  could  not  utter  a  word.  It  was  not  fiom 
any  real  cause  of  grief  that  Miss  Woodley  wept ;  but  there  was  a  mag- 
netic quality  in  tears,  which  always  attracted  hers. 

Mfi.  Horton  secretly  enjoyed  this  scene,  though  the  well-meaning 
of  her  heart,  and  the  ease  of  her  conscience,  did  not  sufler  her  to  think 
so. '  She,  however,  declared  she  had  *'  long  prognosticated  it  would 
OHne  to  this ;"  aiul  she  *'  only  thanked  Heaven  it  was  no  worse." 

**  What  can  be  worse,  madam?"  cried  Miss  Milner.  "Am  not  I 
disappointed  of  the  baU  f" 

**  You  don't  mean  to  gu,  then  f  said  Mrs.  Horton.  **  I  commend 
your  prudence ;  and  I  dare  aay  it  is  more  than  your  guardian  gives 
you  credit  for." 

*'  Do  you  think  I  would  go,"  answered  Miss  Milner,  with  an  ear 
gemeai  that  for  a  time  suppressed  her  tears,  "  in  oofttiadiction  to  his 
wiUr 

"  It  is  not  the  first  time,  I  believe,  you  have  acted  contrary  to  that. 
Miss  Milner,"  replied  Mrs.  Horton,  arid  aflected  a  tenderness  of  voice 
to  soften  the  haiahneat  of  her  words. 

**  If  you  think  so,  madam,  I  see  nothing  that  should  prevent  me  now." 
And  she  went  eagerly  out  of  the  room,  as  if  she  had  resolved  to  diso- 
bey him.    This  alarmed  poor  Miss  Woodley. 

**  My  dear  aunt,"  she  cried  to  Mrs.  Horton,  "  follow,  and  prevail 
npon  Miss  Milner  to  give  up  her  design :  she  means  to  be  at  the  ball, 
in  opposition  to  her  guardian's  will." 

**  Then,"  said  Mis.  Horton,  "  Til  not  be  instrumental  in  deterring 
her.  If  fixe  does  go,  it  may  be  for  the  best :  it  may  give  Mr.  Dorri- 
forth a  clearer  knowledge,  what  means  are  proper  to  convert  her 
fiom  evil" 

**  But,  my  dear  madam,  she  must  be-prteerved  fitmi  the  evil  of  dis- 
obedience ;  and  as  you  tempted,  you  will  be  the  most  likely  to  disBuade 
her.    But  if  you  will  not,  I  must  endeavour." 

Miss  Woodley  vvas  leaving  the  room  to  perform  this  good  work, 
when  Mrs.  Hortoni^in  imitation  of  the  example  given  her  by  Dorri- 
forth, cried, 

**  Niece.  I  command  you  not  to  stir  out  of  this  room  this  evening.*' 

Bliss  Woodley  obediently  sat  down :  and  though  her  thoughts  and 

beart  were  in  the  chamber  of  her  friend,  she  never  marked  by  one 

.  impertinent  word,  or  by  one  line  of  her  fiice,  the  restraint  ahe  sufiered. 

At  the  usual  hour,  Mr.  Dorriforth  and  his  ward  were  summoned  te 
tea.  He  entered  with  a  countenance  which  evinced  the  remains  of 
anger:  his  ey  gave  testimony  of  his  absent  thoughts;  and  though  he 
look  up  a  pami^et  afiecting  to  read,  it  was  plain  to  discern  that  he 
mwaly  knew  he  held  it  in  his  hand. 
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thing  else  as  Donriforth's.  She  longed  for  the  event  of  tSna  misonder- 
slanding :  and  though  she  wished  no  iU  tt»  Misa  Milner,  yet  with  an 
inclination  bent.upcm  seeing  something  new — without  the  fatigue  of 
going  out  of  her  own  house— she  was  not  over  scrupulous  what  that 
noveltjr  might  be.  But  for  fear  she  should  have  the  imprudence  to 
speak  a  word  upon  the  sul^t  which  employed  her  tbonghta,  or  even 
to  kwk  as  if  she  thought  of  it  at  all,  she  pinched  her  Upa  dose  to- 
gether, and  cast  her  eyes  on  vacancy,  lest  their  signifiouit  regards 
might  expose  her  to  detection.  And  for  fear  that  any  noise  should  in- 
tercept even  the  sound  of  what  might  happen,  she  walked  across  the 
room  more  softly  than  usual,  and  more  softly  touched  eveiy^  thing  she 
was  obliged  to  lay  her  hand  on. 

Miss  Woodley  thought  it  her  duty  to  be  mute  {-—and  now  the  jingie 
of  a  tea-spoon  was  like  a  deep-toned  bell,  all  was  so  quieL  ^ 

"  Mrs.  Horton,  too,  in  the  self-approving  reflection  that  she  was  not 
in  a  quarrel  or  altercation  of  any  kind,  felt  herself  at  this  mooient  ie> 
markably  peaceful  and  charitable.  Miss  Woodley  did  not  reooUect 
herte^  so,  but  was  so  in  reality.  In  her,  peace  and  charity  were  in- 
stinctive virtues.:  accident  could  not  increase  them. 

The  tea  luid  scarcely  been  made,  when  a  servant  cane  with  flfia 
Milner's  compliments,  ami  she  **  did  not  mean  to  have  any  tea."  The 
pamphlet  shook  in  Dorriforth's  hand  while  this  oiesaage  was  deliverBd. 
He  believed  her  to  be  dressing  for  her  evening  s  entertainment ;  and 
now  studied  in  what  manner  he  should  prevent  or  resent  her  disobe- 
dience to  his  eoounands.  He  coughed— ^drank  his  tea — mdeavoured 
to  talk,  but  found  it  diflScult^— sometimes  he  read ;  and  in  ihii  manner 
near  two  hours  were  passed  away,  when  Miss  Milner  cune  iuo  tbe 
room— 4iot  dresMd  for  a  ball,  but  as  she  had  risen  from  dinner.  Dta*- 
riforth  read  on,  and  seemed  afmid  of  looking  up,  lest  he  sbooltt  see 
what  he  could  not  have  pardoned.  She  drew  a  chair  and  aat  at  the 
Cable  by  the  side  of  her  delighted  friend. 

After  a  few  sunutes'  pause,  and  some  little  embanasBment  qb  the 
part  of  Mn.  Horton,  at  the  disappointment  she  had  to  encounter  horn 
this  unexpected  dutiful  conduct,  she  asked  Miss  Milner,  *^  if  riie  would 
now  have  any  tea?" — She  replied,  **  No,  I  thank  you,  ma'am,*'  in  a 
voice  so  languid,  compared  with  her  ususlI  one,  that  DonUbnh  lifted 
up  his  eyes  from  the  book ;  and  seeing  her  in.  the  same  drev  that  she 
had  worn  all  the  day,  turned  them  hastily  away  fiom  her  agsift— not 
with  a  look  of  triumph,  but  of  confusion. 

Whatever  he  might  have  suflTered  if  he  had  seen  Misa  Milner  de- 
corated, and  prepared  to  bid  defiance  to  his  ooniniands;  yet  even  upoa 
that  trial,  he  would  not  have  endured  half  the  painful  senaationi  h» 
now,  for  a  moment,  felt — he  felt  himself  to  blame.       « 

He  feared  that  he  had  treated  her  with  too  much  severity^— he  ad- 
mired her  condescension,  accused  hioMelf  for  having  exacted  it^-he 
longed  to  ask  her  pardon^— he  did  not  know  how. 

A  cheerful  reply  from  her,  to  a  question  of  Miss  Woodiey*s  eaiSar- 
rassed  him  still  more.  He  wished  that  she  had  been  snllen  :  he  tfaea 
would  have  had  a  temptation,  or  pretence,  to  have  been  snUcn  too. 

With  all  these  sentiments  crovirding  fost  upon  his  hearty  hestil}  lesd, 
or  seemed  to  read,  as  if  he  took  no  notice  of  what  was  passing;  till  a 
servant  came  into  the  room  and  asked  Miss  Mihier  at  what  time  the 
should  want  the  carriage :  to  which  she  replied,  **  I  donU  go  oat  to- 
night."   Dorriforth  then  laid  the  book  out  of  his  ^^,  and,  by  iha 

time  the  servant  had  left  the  room,  thus  began : . 

"  Min  Mihier,  I  give  you.  I  fear,  some  unkind  prooft  ofmy  ivganT. 
It  is  often  the  ungrateful  task  of  a  friend  to  be  troublesome— suns- 
times  unmannerly.  Forgive  the  duties  of  my  office,  and  believe  thst 
no  one  is  half  so  much  concerned,  if  it  robs  3rou  of  any  degree  ef  hap^ 
piness,  as  I  myself  am." 

What  he  said,  he  looked  with  so  much  sincerity,  that  Iwd  Ae  beea 
burning  with  rage,  at  his  late  behaviour,  she  moat  have  ibigiven  him,, 
for  the  regret  which  he  so  forcibly  expressed.  She  wm  going  to  ra|^, 
but  found  she  could  not,  without  accompanying  her  woids  wiib  tears? 
therefore,  ailer  the  firBt  attempt,  she  desisted. 

On  this  he  rose  from  his  chair,  and  going  to  her,  said,  *^ODce  mora 
show  you  submission  by  obeying  me  a  second  time  to.day.  Keepyoor 
appointment :  and  be  assured  that  I  shall  issue  my  oommaods  witii 
more  circumspection  for  the  future,  as  I  £nd  how  atrictly  they  sis 
complied  with." 

Miai  Mihier,  th&  gay,  the  vain,  the  dissipated,  the  haughty  Sfin 
Milner,  sunk  underneath  this  kindness,  and  wept  with  a  gentlenetf 
and  patience,  which  did  not  give  mare  surprise  than  it  gave  joy  to 
Dorriforth.  He  was  charmed  to  find  her  disposition  so  iractahl»— 
prophesied  to  himself  the  future  Success  of  hit  guaidiamhip^  and  hot 
eternal  as  well  as  temporal  happiness  from  this  apecimen  of  com^ 
pliance. 

Although  Dorrifoith  was  the  good  man  that  he  haa  been  deacribed, 
there  were  in  his  nature,  shades  of  evil.  There  was  an  obstinacy, 
which  himself  and  his  friends  termed  firmneai  of  mind ;  but  wUdw 
had  not  religion  and  some  contrary  virtues  weighed  heavily  in  the 
balance,  would  have  firequently  degenerated  into  impkcaUe  sob- 
bomness. 

The  child  of  a  sister  onee  beloved,  who  married  a  3roang  officer 
against  her  brother's  consent,  was  at  the  age  of  three  years,  left  an 
orphan,  destitute  of  all  support  but  fiom  Us  uncle's  generosity :  bat 
though  Dorriforth  maintained,  he  would  never  see  him.  Miss  'MifaMfp 
whose  heart  was  a  receptacle  for  the  unfortunate,  no  sooner  waa  toli 
the  melancholy  history  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ruahbrook,  the  parents  of  tfaa 
child,  than  she  longed  to  behold  the  iimeoent  inberiaor  of  har  gam^ 
4to>  fwwiUMOt,  and  IopIr  Ato  W«OfU«y^fnih  b«r  ip  •••  th*  bo)r« 
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Ae  nvM  at  a  farm-house  a  few  miles  iVom  town,  and  his  ektreroe 
beauty  and  engaging  manners,  wanted  not  the  sorrows  to  which  he 
had  been  bom,  to  give  him  farther  recommendation  to  the  kindness 
of  her  who  had  come  to  visit  him.  She  looked  at  him  with  admira- 
tion and  pity,  and  having  endeared  herself  to  him  by  the  most  aflfec- 
tionate  words  and  caresses,— on  her  bidding  him  farewell,  he  cried 
most  piteously  to  go  along  with  her.  Unused  at  any  time  to  resist 
temptations,  whether  to  reprehensible  or  to  laadable  actions,  she  jrield- 
ed  to  his  supplications :  and  having  overcome  a  few  scruples  of  Miss 
Woodley's,  determined  to  take  young  Rush  brook  to  town,  and  present 
him  to  his  uncle.  This  design  was  no  sooner  formed  than  executed. 
By  making  a  present  to  the  nurse,  she  readily  gained  consent  to  part 
with  him  for  a  day  or  t\^'o ;  and  the  excess  of  joy  denoted  by  the  child 
on  being  placed  in  the  carriage,  repaid  her  before. hand  for  every  re- 
proof she  might  receive  from  her  guardian,  for  the  liberty  she  had 
taken. 

"  Besides,"  said  she  to  Miss  Woodley,  who  had  still  her  fears,  "  do 
you  not*  wish  his  nncle  should  have  a  warmer  interest  in  his  care  than 
duty?  It  is  duty  alone  which  induces  Mr.  Dorrifbrth  to  provide  for 
him ;  but  it  is  proper  that  affection  should  have  some  share  in  his 
benevolence ;  and  how,  when  he  grows  older,  will  he  be  so  fit  an  ob- 
*ect  of  the  love  which  compassion  excites,  as  he  is  at  present?" 

Miss  Woodley  acquiesced.  But  before  they  arrived  at  their  own 
door,  it  came  into  Miss  Milner*s  remembrance,  that  there  was  a  grave 
sternness  in  the  manners  of  her  guardian  when  provoked ;  the  recol- 
lection of  which  made  her  a  little  apprehensive  {9t  what  she  had 
done.  Her  friend,  who  knew  him  better  than  she  did,  was  more  so. 
They  both  became  silent  as  they  approached  the  street  where  they 
lived ;  for  Miss  Woodley  having  once  represented  her  fears,  and  hav- 
ing suppressed  them  in  resignation  to  Miss  Milner's  better  judgment, 
would  not  repeat  them — and  Miss  Milner  would  not  confess  that  they 
were  now  troubling  of  her. 

Just,  however,  as  the  coach  stopped  at  their  home,  she  had  the  fore- 
cast and  the  humility  to  say,  "  We  will  not  tell  Mr.  Dorriforth  the 
child  is  his  nephew,  unless  he  should  appear  fbnd,  and  pleased  with 
him,  and  then  I  think  we  may  venture  without  any  danger." 

This  was  agreed ;  and  when  Dorriforth  entered  the  room  just  before 
dinner,  poor  Harry  Rushbrook  was  introduced  as  the  son  of  a  lady 
who  frequently  visited  there.  The  deception  passed  ;  his  uncle  shook 
hands  with  him,  and  at  length,  highly  pleased  with  his  engaging  man- 
ner and  applicable  replies,  took  him  on  liis  knee,  and  caressed  him 
with  affection.  Miss  Milner  could  scarcely  restrain  the  joy  it  gave 
her ;  but  unluckily,  Dorriforth  said  soon  after  to  the  child,  "  And  now 
tell  me  your  name." 

"  Harry^ushbrook,"  replied  he,  with  force  and  clearness  of  voice. 
Dorrifbrth  was  holding  him  fondly  round  the  waist  as  he  stood  with 
hit  feet  upon  his  knees ;  and  at  this  reply  he  did  not  (hrou)  him  from 
him— but  he  removed  his  hands  which  had  supported  him,  so  suddenly, 
that  the  child,  to  prevent  falling  on  the  floor,  threw  himself  about  his 
nncle's  neck.  Miss  Milner  and  Miss  Woodley  turned  aside  to  con- 
ceal their  team.  "  I  had  like  to  have  been  down,"  cried  Harry,  fear- 
ing no  other  danger.  But  his  uncle  took  hold  of  each  hand  which 
had  twined  round  him,  and  placed  him  immediately  on  the  ground. 
The  dinner  being  that  instant  served,  he  gave  no  greater  marks  of  his 
resentment  than  calling  for  his  hat,  and  walking  instantly  out  of  tlie 
house. 

Miss  Milner  cried  for  anger;  yet  she  did  not  show  less  kindness  to 
the  object  of  this  vexatious  circumstance:  she  held  him  in  her  arms 
while  she  sat  at  table,  and  repeatedly  said  to  him  (though  he  had  not 
the  sense  to  thank  her,)  «That  she  would  always  be  his  friend." 

The  first  emotions  of  resentment  against  Dorriforth  being  passed, 
afie  returned  with  her  little  charge  to  the  farm-house,  before  it  was 
likely  his  uncle  should  come  back;  another  instance  of  obedience, 
which  Mim  Woodley  was  impatient  her  guardian  should  know.  She 
therefore  inquired  where  he  was  gone,  and  sent  him  a  note  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  acquainting  him  with  it,  offering  at  the  same  time  an 
apology  for  what  had  happened.  He  returned  in  the  evening  seem- 
ingly reconciled ;  nor  was  a  word  mentioned  of  the  incident  which 
had  occurred  in  the  former  part  of  the  day :  still  in  his  countenance 
remained  the  evidence  of  a  perfect  recollection  of  it,  without  one 
trait  of  compassion  for  his  helpless  nephew. 

There  are  few  things  so  mortifying  to  a  proud  spirit,  as  to  su^r  by 
immediate  comparison :  men  can  hardly  bear  it,  bift  to  women  the 
punishment  is  intolerable ;  and  Miss  Milner  now  laboured  under  this 
humiliation  to  a  degree  which  gave  her  no  small  inquietude. 

Miss  Fenton,  young,  of  exquisite  beauty,  elegant  manners,  gentle 
disposition,  and  discreet  conduct,  was  introduced  to  Miss  Milner's  ac- 
quaintance by  her  guardian,  and  frequently,  sometimes  inadvertently, 
held  up  by  him  as  a  pattern  for  her  to  follow:  for  when  he  did  not 
say  this  in  direct  terms,  it  was  insinuated  by  the  warmth  of  his 
panegyric  oa  those  virtues  in  which  Miss  Fenton  excelled,  and  in 
which  his  ward  was  obviously  deficient  Conscious  of  her  own  in- 
feriority in  these  subjects  of  her  guaitlian's  praise.  Miss  Mihier,  in- 
stead of  being  inspired  to  emulation,  was  provoked  to  envy. 

Not  to  admire  Miss  Fenton  was  impossible— to  find  one  fault  with 
her  person  or  sentiments  was  equally  impossible— and  yet  to  tove  her 
was  unlikely. 

That  serenity  of  mind  which  kept  her  features  in  a  continual  pla- 
cid form,  though  enchanting  at  the  first  glance,  upon  a  second  or  third, 
fatigued  the  sight  for  want  of  variety ;  and  to  have  seen  her  distorted 
with  rage,  convoked  with  mirth,  or  in  deep  dejeotion,  had  been  to 


her  advantage.  Bot  her  aaperkir  aoal  appeand  aboVe  tfaoie  muaiiam ': 
and  there  was  more  inducement  to  wonhip  her  as  a  aaint  than  to  loft 
her  as  a  woman.  Yet  Doirifortfa,  whose  heart  was  not  formed  (at 
'least  not  educated)  for  love,  regarding  her  in  the  Ugfat  of  fKendahip 
only,  beheld  her  as  the  most  perfect  model  for  her  sex.  Lord  Frede- 
rick on  first  seeing  her  was  struck  with  her  beauty,  and  Miss  Milner 
apprehended  she  had  introduced  a  rival ;  but  he  had  not  seen  her 
three  times,  before  he  called  her  "  the  most  insttfiferable  of  Heaven's 
creatures,"  and  vowed  there  was  more  charming  variation  in  the  plain 
features  of  Miss  Woodley. 

Miss  Milner  had  a  heart  afifectionate  to  her  own  sex,  even  wheie 
she  saw  them  in  the  possession  of  superior  charms ;  but  whether  from 
the  spirit  of  contradiction^  from  feeling  herself  more  than  ordinarily 
offended  by  her  guardian's  praise  of  this  lady,  or  that  there  was  a  re- 
serve in  Miss  Fenton  that  did  not  accord  with  her  own  frank  and  in* 
genuous  disposition,  so  as  to  engage  her  esteem,  certain  it  is  that  Ae 
took  infinite  satisfaction  in  hearing  her  beauty  and  virtues  depreciated 
or  turned  into-  ridicule,  particularly  if  Mr.  Dorriforth  was  present 
This  was  painful  to  him  on  many  accounts ;  perhaps  an  anxiety  for 
his  waitl's  conduct  was  not  among  the  least ;  and  whenever  the  dr- 
cnmstance  occurred,  he  could  with  difiliculty  restrain  his  anger.  Misi 
Fenton  was  not  only  a  person  whose  amiable  qualities  he  admired  . 
but  she  was  soon  to  be  allied  to  him  by  her  marriage  with  his  nearest 
relation.  Lord  Elmwood— ^  jroung  nobleman  whom  he  sincerely  loved. 
Lord  Elmwood  had  discovered  all  that  beauty  in  Miss  Fenton, 
which  every  common  observer  could  not  but  see.  The  charms  of  her 
mind  and  of  her  fortune  had  been  pointed  out  by  his  tutor ;  and  the 
utility  of  the  marriage,  in  perfect  submission  to  his  precepts,  he  iiever 

permitted  himself  to  question.  

This  preceptor  held  with  a  magisterial  power  the  government  of 
his  pupil's  passions ;  nay,  governed  them  so  entirely,  that  no  one  could 
perceive,  (nor  did  th^  young  lord  himself  know)  that  he  had  any. 

This  rigid  monitor  and  friend  was  a  Mr.  Sandford,  fared  a  Jemit  in 
the  same  college  at  which  Dorrifbrth  had  since  been  educated ;  hot 
previous  to  his  education  the  order  had  been  compelled  to  take  another 
name.  Sandford  had  been  the  tntor  of  Dorriforth  as  well  as  of  hie 
cousin.  Lord  Elmwood,  and  by  this  double  tie  he  seemed  now  entailed 
upon  the  family.  As  a  Jesuit,  he  was  consequently  a  man  of  learn- 
ing; possessed  of  steadiness  to  accomplish  the  end  of  any  design 
once  meditated,  and  of  sagacity  to  direct  the  views  of  men  aaoie 
powerful,  but  leas  ingenuous,  than  himself  The  young  eari,  aocua* 
tomed  in  his  infoncy  to  fear  him  as  his  master,  in  his  youthful  man- 
hood received  every  new  indiilgence  with  gratitude,  and,  at  length* 
loved  him  as  a  &ther :  nor  had  Dorriforth  as  yet  shaken  off  similar 
sensations. 

Mr.  Sandford  perfectly  knew  how  to  influence  the  aentimenta  and 
sensations  of  all  human  kind,  but  yet  he  had  the  forbearance  not  to 
"  draw  all  hearts  towards  him."  There  were  some»  whose  hatred  he 
thought  not  unworthy  of  his  pious  labours  to  excite  ;  and  in  that  par* 
suit  he  was  more  rapid  in  his  success  than  even  in  procuring  esleem. 
It  was  an  enterprise  in  which  he  succeeded  with  Miss  Milner  evea 
beyond  his  most  sanguine  wish. 

She  had  been  educated  at  an  English  boarding  school,  and  had  no 
idea  of  the  superior  and  subordinate  state  of  characters  in  a  foreign 
seminary :  besides,  as  a  woman,  she  was  privileged  to  say  any  thing 
she  pleased;  and  as  a  beautiful* woman,  she  had  a  right  to  expMt 
that  whatever  she  pleased  to  say  should  be  admired. 

Sandford  knew  the  hearts  of  woman,  as  well  as  those  of  roen^ 
though  he  had  passed  but  little  of  his  time  in  their  society.    He  saw 
Miss  Milner's  heart  at  the  first  sight  of  her  person ;  and  beholding  in 
that  small  circumference  a  weight  of  folly  that  he  wished  to  eradi- 
cate, he  began  to  toil  in  the  vineyard,  eagerly  courting  her  detestation 
of  him,  in  the  hope  he  could  also  make  her  abominate  herself    In 
the  mortification  of  slight  he  was  expert;  and  being  a  man  of  talents, 
whom  all  coropaniea,  especially  those  of  her  friends,  respected,  he  did 
not  begin  by  wasting  that  reverence  he  so^  highly  valued  upon  ine^ 
fectual  remonstrances,  of  which  he  could  foresee  the  reception,  but 
wakened  her  attention  by  his  neglect  of  her.    He  spoke  of  her  in  her 
presence  as  of  an  indiflerent  person :  sometimes  forgetting  even  to 
name  her  when  the  subject  required  it ;  then  would  ask  her  pardon, 
and  say,  "  that  he  really  did  not  recollect  her,"  with  such  seeoiuig 
sorrow  for  hia  fault,  that  she  conld  not  suppose  the  ofience   in- 
tended, and  of  course  felt  the  aflCront  more  acutely. 
•    While,  with  every  other  person  she  was  the  principle,  the  cauad^ 
upon  whom  a  whole  party  depended  for  converaation,  cards,  music, 
or  dancing,  with  Mr.  Sandford  she  found  that  she  was  of  no  importanoe. 
Sometimes  she  tried  to  ccmaider  this  disregard  of  her  aa  merely  the 
efilect  of  ill-breeding ;  but  he  was  not  an  ill-bred  man :  he  was  a  gen- 
tleman by  birth,  and  one  who  had  kept  the  best  company— 4  man  of 
sense  and  learning.    "  And  such  a  man  slights  me  mthout  knowing 
it"  she  said;  for  she  had  not  dived  so  deeply  into  the* powers  of 
simulation,  as  to  suspect  that  such  careless  mannen  were  the  ieau|l 
of  art 

This  behaviour  of  Mr.  Sandford  had  its  desired  efiect:  it  huraUad  • 
her  in  her  own  opinion  more  dun  a  thousand  sermons  would  have 
done,  preached  on  the  vanity  of  youth  and  beauty.  She  felt  an  iip- 
waid  shame  at  the  insignificance  of  these  qualitiea  that  she  never 
knew  before ;  and  would  have  been  cured  of  all  her  pride,  bad  she 
not  possessed  a  degree  of  spirit  beyond  the  generality  of  her  sex : 
sa6h  a  degree  aa  even  Mr.  Sandford,  with  all  his  penetration,  did  not  ^y 
ezpaoi  to  ffaid*    She  d«tenuned  to  resent  his  treatment ;.  and,  entonmuvate 
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m  Im  dtetend  oBimr  8iv«  19  th«  world  «  reaion  why  be 
dM  icktiMd«dg»  imr  Mv#i«icBty  <Hi  w«U  aa  tb*  i«at  of  her  devoted 
MdigMiL 

iho  ttDw  oomneneed  hottilitMa  aguiut  aU  hia  ai^guaaeiUa,  hii 
laainiiig,  Mtd  hi*  frvoiuiie  ftiioraa ;  and,  l>]^  a  bap^  talent  of  hdicula, 
in  want  of  oihar  Wfcapooa  lor  ibii  warikre,  die  threw  in  the  way  of 
Hm  bolf  fttfaer  aa  gnat  triab  of  hit  patiance  as  any  that  hia  onier 
cauld  have  Mfartinited  in  penance.  Many  things  ho  bora  Uke  a  vaaX' 
tfi*  att  odian,  his  foititade  would  foisohe  him,  and  he  would  call  on 
ber  guardian,  his  *fonner  pupil,  to  interpose  with  his  authvritv :  the 
weald  than  deelano  that  she  had  only  aoted  tlujs,  to  try  the  good  man's 
taaaper,  and  that  if  be  had  combated  with  his  firetfulness  a  few  mo- 
nanfi  longer,  she  would  have  acknowledged  his  claim  to  canoaixation ; 
bat  that  having  yielded  to  the  tallies  of  his  anger,  he  Buiat  now  fo 
tfttoagh  numeious  other  probations." 

If  Mias  FentoQ  was  admired  by  Dorriibrth,  hy  Sandfi>rd  the  was 
adfNnd ;  and,  instead  of  placing  her  as  an  example  to  Miss  Milner,  he 
apoke  of  her  as  of  one  endowed  beyond  Affiss  Milner*s  power  of  imi- 
taikni.  Often,  with  a  shake  of  his  head  and  a  sigh,  would  he  say : 
**  No :  I  am  not  so  haid  upoif  you  as  your  guardian :  I  only  desire 
yott  to  love  Mist  Fenlon ;  to  reaemhle  her,  1  believe,  is  above  your 
abttity/' 

This  was  too  roiieh  to  bear  eompoaedly-— and  poor  Mist  Woodleyt 
whe  was  ganaraUy  a  witness  of  these  oontroverties,  felt  a  degree  of 
aamw  at  every  senionee  which,  like  the  foregoing,  chagrined  and 
distieatad  her  friend.  Yet  as  she  suflered  too  fi>r  Mf,  Sandibrd,  the 
jay  of  her  fiiend's  reply  Was  mostly  abated  by  the  uneasiness  it  gave 
to  fttsi.  But  Mis.  Horton  felt  jor  none  but  the  right  reverend  priest; 
and  oflen  did  she  feel  so  violently  interested  in  hia  cause,  that  she 
eoold  not  raftain  giving  an  answer  hertelf  in  his  behalf— thus  doing 
Ibe  dttty  of  an  advenary  with  a)l  the  aeal  of  an  advocate. 

Mr.  Saadfoid  finding  his  iriend  Dorrifbrth  frequently  perplexed  in 
Ibe  managemeDt  of  his  waid,  and  he  himself  thinking  ber  incorrigi- 
ble, gave  his  counsel,  that  a  suitable  match  thould  be  immediately 
aoaght  out  lor  hat,  and  the  cane  of  ao  dangerout  a  peiaon  given  into 
ether  handa.    Dorrifiirth  acknowledged  the  propriety  of  hia  advice, 
bat  laeaeiitad  the  didicalty  of  pleasing  bis  ward  as  to  the  quality  of 
her  lover  <  ibr  she  had  refused,  besides  Sir  Edward  Ashton,  many 
.  etben  of  equal  preteastonsd— >'  Depend  upon  it  then,"  cried  Sandford, 
**  that  her  aiiectiona  are  engaged ;  and  it  is  proper  that  you  should 
hwiw  to  whom."    Dorriibrth  thought  he  did  know,  and  mentioned 
Lofd  Frederick  <  but  said  that  he  had  no  farther  authority  for  the 
aappoaition  than  what  his  observation  bad  given  him*  for  that  every 
•xplanation  both  upon  his  and  her  side  had  been  evaded.    "  Take 
her  then,"  cried  Sandford,  **  into  the  country ;  and  if  Ijord  Frederick 
aheold  not  follow,  there  is  an  end  of  your  suspioions."— ><  I  shall  not 
easily  prevail  upon  Miss  Milner  to  leave  town,"  replied  he,  '*  while 
It  is  in  the  highest  foshion."-*^*  You  can  but  try,"  returned  Sandford  j 
'*aod  if  you  should  not  sucoed  now,  at  least  fix  the  time  you  mean  to 
go  daring  the  anfuron.  and  be  finn  in  your  determination." — **  But  in 
tbe  autumn,"  replied  Dorriforth,  *'  lixd  Frederick  will  of  course  be 
in  the  country ;  and  aa  his  uncle's  estate  i«  near  our  midence,  be  will 
■ot  than  evidently  follow  her,  as  he  would  if  I  oould  induce  ber  to 
go  immediately." 

It  wae  agreed  the  attempt  thould  be  made.  Instead  of  receiving 
ibk  abrupt  proposal  with  uneasineat.  Mite  Milner,  to  the  surprise  of 
all  present,  immediately  consented,  and  gave  her  guardian  an  oppor- 
tanity  of  saying  several  of  the  kindest  and  politest  thinp  upon  her 
yaady  oompliaaoe. 

*(  A  token  of  approbatian  from  you,  Mr.  Porriforth,"  returned  she, 
« I  alvfaya  considered  with  high  estimation :  but  youx  commendations 
•Pt  now  beeame  infinitely  supeyior  in  value  by  their  scarcity ;  for  I 
do  not  believe  that  since  Miss  Fenton  and  Mr.  Sandford  came  to 
lawn,  I  have  received  one  testimony  of  your  esteem. 

Had  these  words  been  uttefed  with  pleasantly,  they  might  have 
paased  without  observation ;  but  at  the  conclusion  of  the  period,  ra- 
aentaient  flaw  to  Mias  Milner'a  fooe,  and  she  darted  a  piercing  look  at 
Mr.  fiandfoid,  which  mote  pointedly  expressed  that  she  was  angiy 
with  him,  than  if  she  had  spoken  volumes  in  her  usual  strain  of  rail- 
•leiy.  Doiriforth  was  confused ;  but  the  concern  which  she  had  to 
plidnly  evinced  for  bis  good  opinion,  throughout  all  that  die  had  been 
aajring,  aileneed  any  rebuke  he  might  else  have  given  her,  for  this  un- 
warrantable charge  againat  his  fhendi  Mis.  ilorton  was  shocked  at  the 
ivaeverent  manner  in  which  Mr.  Sandford  was  treated:  and  Miss 
Woodley  turned  to  him  with  a  benevolent  smile  upon  her  fiice,  hoping 
to  set  him  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  he  should  receive  the 
MpvDaoh.  Her  good  wiriiea  did  not  auooeed ;  yet  he  was  perfectly 
nmuiiled,  and  replied  with  coohsess : 

<«The  air  of  the  country  has  afieoted  the  lady  already :  but  it  is  a 
•enftplable  thing,"  continued  he,  <*  that  in  the  variety  of  humoon  to 

which  aonie  womcQ  are  expoaed,  they  cannot  ha  unifocm  oven  iji 

■* — i'-  It 

«« Deceit!"  cried  Mim  Milner;  "in  what  am  I  deceitful!    Did  I 
•vet  paetand  that  I  had  an  esteem  for  yofi  ?" 

"That  would  not  haye  been  deoeit,  madam,  but  merely  good 
Mannen." 

<•  I  noTev,  Mr.  fiandfoid,  saerilioed  truth  to  pQUteneaa." 

"  Except  whan  the  oountry  has  been  propoaed,  and  you  Ihougbt  it 
peHtenest  to  appear  aatitfled." 

<«  And  I  was  aatisfted,  tiU  I  leooUaotad  that  ym  might  probably  be 
^r  te  pally.    Theft  evwpy  gme  wae  dmagad  into  a  wildewm 


eyenr  rivulet  into  a  ftagoated  pool^Hud  every  ajngiiig-bird  into  m 
craakixv  raven.** 

"  A  very  poetical  deacription  T'  retunoed  he,  calmly.  "  But  Mjs  Mjl* 
ner,  you  need  not  have  had  any  apprehensions  of  my  oompany  io  ibe 
country ;  for  I  understand  the  seat  to  which  your  guardian  means  I0 
90,  belongs  to  vop ;  and  you.  may  depend  upon  it,  madam,  that  J  will 
never  enter  a  house  in  which  you  are  the  misuess." 

'*  Nor  any  bouse,  I  am  eertaip,  Mr.  Sandfojd,  but  in  which  yon  aia 
youmelf  the  master-" 

*'  What  do  you  mean,  madam  V*  (and  for  the  first  time  he  elevatad 
hia  voice,)  '^  am  I  the  master  here  f 

**  Your  servanta,"  replied  she,  (looking  at  the  company,) "  wiU  ool 
tell  you  ao;  but  I  do.** 

"  You  opodeacend,  Mr.  Sandford.*'  cried  Mrs.  Horton,  **  in  talkiog 
ao  much  to  a  young,  heedleas  woman ;  but  J  know  you  do  it  foe  har 
good." 

**  Well,  Mim  Mibier,"  cried  Porriforth,  (and  the  moat  euttii^  thing 
he  oould  say)  "  since  I  find  my  proposal  of  the  country  has  put  yoa 
out  of  humour,  I  shall  mention  it  no  more." 

With  all  that  quantity  of  resentment,  anger,  or  rage,  which  som^ 
times  boiled  in  the  veins  of  Miss  Milner,  she  was  yet  never  wanting 
in  that  respect  towards  her  guardian  which  withheld  her  from  ever 
uttering  one  angry  aentenoe  directed  immediately  to  him ;  and  a  severe 
word  of  his,  instead  of  exasperating,  was  sure  to  subdue  ber.  This 
was  the  case  at  present :  his  words'  wounded  her  to  the  heart,  but  she 
had  not  the  aspwity  to  reply  to  them  as  she  thought  they  merited,  and 
she  burst  into  tears.  Pornlbrth,  instead  of  being  concerned,  as  be 
usually  was  at  seeing  her  uneasy,  appeared  on  the  preeent  occasifln 
provoked.  He  thought  her  weeping  was  a  new  reproach  to  hia  fnend, 
Mr.  Sandford,  and  that  to  sufler  himself  to  be  moved  by  it  would  bs 
a  tacit  condemnation  of  bis  friend*s  conduct  She  underttood  hit 
thoughts,  and  getting  the  better  of  her  tears,  apologised  for  ber  weak* 
nets;  addmg, 

**  She  could  never  bear  with  indifierence  an  ui^ust  af-cuaation." 
*'  To  prove  that  mine  was  urgust,  madam,"  replied  Doiriibnh,  *'  bs 
prepared  to  quit  Londoo,  without  any  marks  of  regret,  within  a  few 
days." 

She  bowed  asaent;  the  necessary  preparations  were  agreed  upon; 
and  whUe,  with  apparent  satisfoctioo,  she  adjosied  the  plan  of  bar 
journey,  (Uke  those  who  behave  well,  not  so  much  to  please  theo* 
selves  as  to  vex  their  enemies,)  she  secretly  triumphed  in  the  mortifi' 
cation  she  hoped  that  Mr.  Sandford  would  receive  firom  bof  obedieot 
behaviour. 

The  news  of  this  intended  journey  viras  of  couiae  aoon  made  pubUfr 
There  is  a  secret  charm  in  being  pitied,  when  the  misfortune  it  boi 
ideal ;  apd  Miss  Milner  found  ixifinite  gmtification  in  being  told,  "that 
hers  wat  axruel  caae,  and  that  it  was  ui^just  and  barbarous  to  fores 
so  much  beauty  into  concealment  while  London  was  filled  w^ith  ber 
admireri,  who,  like  her,  would  languish  in  consequence  of  her  soli- 
tude." These  things,  and  a  thouaawi  such,  a  thousand  times  repeated, 
she  still  listened  to  with  pleasure ;  yet  praaerved  the  conatanty  not  to 
shrink  fiom  her  resolution  of  submitting. 

Those  involuntary  sighs,  however,  that  Miss  Woodley  bad  kmg  agt 
observed,  became  still  more  firequent;  and  a  tear  balfetarting  in  bsr 
eye  was  an  additional  subject  of  her  fiiend's  observation.  Yet,  thoogh 
Mjss  Milner  at  those  times  was  softened  into  melancholy,  she  by  os 
means  appeared  unhappy.  Her  friend  was  acquainted  with  love  only 
by  name ;  yet  she  wiB  confirmed,  from  these  increased  symptoros,  in 
what  she  before  only  suspected,  that  love  must  bo  the  foundation  of 
her  care. 

"  Her  tenaes  have  been  captivated  by  the  person  and  aceompliah- 
ments  of  Lord  Frederick,"  said  Miss  Woodley  to  herself;  "  but  her 
undeistanding  compels  her  to  see  his  foults,  and  reproacbes  ber  paiskn. 
And,  oh !"  cried  she,  "  oould  her  guardian  and  Mr.  Sandford  bat  koow 
.  of  this  conflict,  bow  much  would  they  have  to  admire— how  little  to 
condemn !" 

With  such  friendly  thoughts,  and  with  the  purest  intentions.  Mis 
Woodley  did  not  jail  to  give  both  gentlemen  reason  to  believe  a  coo* 
tention  of  this  nature  was  the  actual  state  of  Miss  Miiaw'9  miixU* 
Dorriforth  was  afiected  at  the  description,  and  Sandford  urged  moie 
than  ever  the  necessity  of  leaving  town.    In  a  few  days  they  departed. 
Mrs.  Horton,  Miss  Woodley,  Miis  Milner,  and  Mr.  Dorrifbrth.  acccoo- 
panied  by  Aliss*  Fenton,  whom  Miss  Milner,  (knowing  it  to  be  ibt 
wish  of  her  guardian,)  invited  for  three  months  before  her  marriage 
to  her  country  seat    fUmwood  House,  ot  rather  Castle,  the  seat  of 
lord  Ebnwood,  was  only  a  few  miles  distant  from  this  residence,  and 
he  was  expected  to  paw  great  part  of  the  summer  there,  with  his  tutor. 
Mr.  Sandford. 

In  the  neighbourhood  was  alao  (as  it  has  been  already  said)  an  estats 
belonging  to  an  uncle  of  Lord  Frederick's ;  and  most  of  the  party  sut- 
peoted  they  should  soon  see  him  on  a  visit  there.  To  that  expectation 
they  in  a  great  measure  attributed  Mist  Milner's  visible  content. 

With  Ibis  party  Miss  MUner  arrived  at  her  country  house;  and  ftr 
near  six  weeks,  all  around  was  the  picture  of  tranquillity.  Her  saiit- 
foctioD  was  at  evident  as  every  other  perton't ;  and  all  severe  admo* 
nitiOQ  being  at  this  time  unnecessary,  either  to  exhort  her  to  ber  duly 
or  to  warn  ber  against  her  folly,  she  was  even  in  perfect  good  humoar 
vrith  Mim  Fenton,  and  added  friendship  to  botpitetity. 

Mr^  Sandfoid,  who  came  with  Lord  Ebnwood  to  the  naigbbomiag 
awtk  about  a  weeb  adey  the  arrival  of  Mim  Milner  at  b«r*%  ^«  ee 
cwjwWiiily  tawt  m  0m  ob«ervaQ«e9Cbi«w«idi*<fHmr  la  ef««ar 
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ttm$  cf  JHIts  MQn^8y**  that  he  wooH  not  ereii  call  npaa  bit  fHend 
Dorriibrth  there :  but  in  their  walks,  and  at  Lord  Efaawood V  the  two 
pnties,  resting  at  die  two  houes,  woald  occaatonally  jom,  and,  of 
ODiifie,  SBBdfewl  and  she  at  those  times  met ;  yet  so  distant  was  the 
reserve  on  either  side,  that  not  a  single  woid  upon  any  occasion  was 
e^w  eiAanged  between  them. 

Miss  Mitmr  did  not  like  Mr.  Sandibrd ;  yet,  as  there  was  no  cause 
of  jfiTeterate  mnoonr^-admiring  liira,  too,  as  a  man  who  meant  well, 
and  ber  being,  besides,  of  a  most  (bigiving  t«mp6N~-she  frequently  felt 
concerned  tliat  he  did  not  speak  to  her,  althoiigh  it  had  beon  to  dnd 
AoTt,  as  usual :  and  dhe  morning,  as  they  were  all,  after  a  long  ramble, 
drawing  towards  her  house,  where  Lord  Camwood  was  invited  to  dine, 
she  cotthi  not  refS:ani  team  dropping  a  tear  at  seeing  Sandfbid  turn 
back,  and  wisb  them  a  **  Good  day." 

Bat  thoagh  she  liad  the  generosity  to  fbigive  an  aflh>nt,  she  bad 
not  the  humility  to  make  a  concession ;  and  she  ibresaw  that  nothing 
less  than  some  very  humble  atonement  on  her  part  would  prevail 
upon  the  haughty  priest  to  be  reoonciled.  I>orriibi^  saw  her  concern 
upon  this  last  trMing  oocnsion  wldi  a  secret  pleasure,  and  an  admira- 
tion that  she  had  never  bofore  excited.  She  once  innnuated  to  him 
to  be  a  mediator  between  them;  bat  before  any  accommodation 
could  take  place,  the  peace  and  composure  of  their  abode  were  dis- 
tarbed  by  the  arrival  of  Sir  Edward  Ashton  at  Lord  IHmwood's, 
where  it  appeared  as  if  he  had  been  hivited  in  order  to  pursue  his 
matrimonial  plan. 

At  a  dinner  given  by  Lord  Ebnwood,  Sir  Edwaid  was  announced 
as  an  unexpected  visitor.  Miss  Milner  did  not  suppose  him  such ; 
and  she  turned  pale  when  his  name  was  uttered.  ]>orrifi>rth  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  her  with  some  tokens  of  compassion,  while  Sandfiird  seemed 
to  exult ;  and,  by  his  repeated  "  welcomes"  to  the  baronet,  gave  prooft 
how  mudi  he  was  rejoiced  to  see  him.  AH  the  declining  enmity  of 
Miss  Bflilner  was  renewed  at  tliis  behaviour ;  and  suapecting  Sandfbrd 
as  the  instigator  of  the  visit,  she  could  not  overcome  her  displeasure, 
but  gave  viray  to  it  in  a  manner  which  she  thought  the  most  mortify- 
ing. Sir  Edward,  in  the  course  of  comveiBation,  inquired,  *'  What 
neighbours  were  in  the  country  f  and  shOt  with  an  appearance  of 
high  satis&ction,  named  Lord  Frederick  Lawnley  as  being  hourly  ex- 
pected at  his  imcle*s.  The  colour  spread  over  Sir  Edward's  face— 
Dorrlforth  was  oonfbunded— and  Mr.  Sbndfbrd  looked  enraged. 

"  Did  Lord  Frederick  tell  you  he  should  be  downf  Sandlbrd  asked 
ofDorriferth. 
To  which  he  replied,  **  Na" 

**  But  I  hope,  Mr.  Sandfbrd,  you  will  permit  me  to  know  V  said  Miss 
Milner :  for  as  she  now  meant  to  torment  him  by  what  she  said,  she 
no  longer  constrained  herself  to  snencc;  and  as  he  harboured  the  same 
kind  intention  towards  her,  he  had  no  longer  any  olgection  to  make  a 
saply,  and  therefore  answered, 

"  No,  madam ;  if  it  depended  apai  my  panbission,  you  should  nU 
know.'* 

"Not  €iny  thing,  sir,  I  dare  say.    Ton  would  keep  me  in  utter 
ignorance.** 
"I  would.** 

"  From  a  self-interested  motive,  Mr.  Sandibrd— that  I  might  have  a 
greater  respect  for  you." 

Some*of  the  company  laughed — Mrs.  Horton  coughed — Miss  Wood- 
ley  blushed — Lord  Elmwood  sneered — ^Dorriforth  fiowned—and  Miss 
Fenton  looked  just  as  she  did  before. 

The  conversation  was  changed  as  soon  ai  possible ;  and  early  in  the 
evening  the  party  fiom  Milner  Lodge  returned  home.    ■ 

MisB  Mihior  had  scarcely  left  her  dressing-room,  where  she  had 
been  taking  off  some  part  of  her  dress,  when  Dorrifbrth's  servant  came 
to  acquaint  her  that  bis  master  was  alone  in  his  study,  and  begged  to 
speak  with  her.  She  felt  herself  tremble :  she  immediately  experi- 
enced a  consciousness  that  she  had  not  acted  properly  at  Lord  Elm- 
wood's  ;  for  she  felt  a  presentiment  that  her  guardian  was  going  to 
upbraid  her,  and  her  heart  wiuspered  that  be  had  never  yet  reproach- 
ed her  without  a  cause. 

Miss  Woodley  just  then  entered  her  apartment,  and  she  found  her- 
self so  much  a  coward,  as  to  propose  that  she  should  go  with  her,  and 
aid  her  vdth  a  word  or  two  occasionallv  in  her  excuse. 

"  What !  you,  my  dear,"  returned  Miss  Woodley,  "  who  not  three 
hours  ago  had  the  courage  to  vindicate  your  own  cause  before  a  whole 
company,  of  whom  many  were  your  adversaries— do  you  virant  an 
advocate  before  your  guardian  alone,  who  has  ever  treated  you  with 
tenderness !" 

*"  It  is  that  very  tendemess  which  frightens  me-*which  intimidates, 
and  strikes  me  dumb.  Is  it  possible  I  can  return  impertinence  to  the 
language  and  manners  which  Mr.  Dorriforth  ittes  t  And  as  I  am  de- 
barred from  that  resource,  what  can  I  do  but  stand  before  him  like  a 
guilty  creature,  acknowledging  my  fiiults  f 

She  again  entreated  her  friena  to  go  with  her ;  but  on  a  positive 
refusal)  from  the  impropriety  of  such  an  intrusion,  she  was  obliged  at 
length  to  go  by  herself. 

How  much  does  the  difference  of  exterior  circumstances  influence, 
not  only  the  manners,  but  even  the  persons  of  some  people !  Miss 
Milner,  in  Lord  Elmwood's  drawing-room,  surrounded  by  listeners,  by 
admirers,  (for  even  her  enemies  oould  not  look  at  her  without  admi- 
ration,) animated  with  approbation  and  applaus^^and  Mias  Milner, 
wiA  no  giddy  observer  to  give  her  actions  a  false  eolof,  destitute  of 
all  but  her  own  understanding,  (which  secretly  condemns  her,)  upon 
flie  point  of  receiTxng  erasure  iioxaber  guudiaa  tad  fiiend,  an  two 


diflbrent  beings.  Though  still  beautiful  beyond  description,  dae  dosn 
not  look  even  in  person  the  same.  In  the  last-mentioned  situation,  she 
vras  shorter  in  stature  than  in  the  former-Hshe  was  paler— she  wai 
thixmei^— and  a  very  difierent  contour  presided  over  her  whola  air, 
and  all  her  features. 

When  she  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  study,  she  opened  it  with  a 
trepidation  she  could  hardly  account  for,  and  entered  to  Dorriibrth  tfa* 
altered  woman  she  has  been  represented.  His  heart  bad  taken  the 
most  decided  part  against  her,  and  his  face  had  assumed  the  most  se- 
vere aspect  of  reproach ;  but  her  appearance  gave  an  instanhMWomi 
change  to  his  whole  mind  and  countenance. 

She  halted,  as  if  she  feared  to  approach — he  hesitated,  as  if  he 
knew  not  how  to  speak.  Instead  of  the  anger  with  which  ha  waa 
prepared  to  begin,  his  voice  involuntarily  softened,  and  wiUiout  kaotw- 
ing  What  he  said,  he  began —  _ 

"  My  dear  Miss  Milner — ** 

She  expected  he  was  angry,  and  in  her  confusion  his  gentknaai 
was  lost  upon  her.  She  imagined  that  what  he  said  m^ht  be  oaor* 
sure,  and  she  continued  to  tremble,  though  he  repeatedly  aaBured  bar^ 
that  he  meant  only  to  advise,  not  to  upbraid  her. 

"  For  as  to  all  those  little  disputes  between  Mr.  Sandfbrd  and  you," 
said  he,  **  I  should  be  partial  if  I  blamed  you  more  tlian  kirn.  Indeed* 
when  you  take  the  liberty  to  condemn  him,  his  character  makes  the 
freedom  appear  in  a  more  serious  bght  than  when  he  complains  of 
yon ;  and  yet,  if  he  provokes  your  retorts,  he  alone  must  answer  for 
them ;  nor  win  I  undertake  to  decide  betwixt  you.  But  I  have  a 
question  to  ask  you,  and  to  which  I  require  a  serious  and  unequivocal 
answer:  Do  you  expect  Lord  Frederick  in  the  country?" 
Without  hesitation  she  replied^ "  I  da" 

*'  One  more  question  I  have  to  ask,  madam,  and  to  which  I  expaoi 
a  reply  equally  unreserved :  Is  Lord  Frederick  the  man  you  appiov% 
for  your  husband  f* 

Upon  this  close  interrogation  she  discovered  an  embarrasBme&t,  ba* 
yond  any  she  had  ever  yet  betrayed,  and  fointly  replied — 
"No,  he  is  not" 

"  Tour  words  tell  me  one  thing,"  answered  Dorriforth,  "  but  your 
looks  declare  another :  which  am  I  to  believe  7" 

**  Which  you  please,"  was  her  answer,  while  she  discovered  aa  in- 
sulted dignity,  that  asUmished,  without  convincing  him. 

"  But  tiien  why  encourage  him  to  follow  you  hither.  Miss  Milner  f 
**  Whv  commit  a  thousand  follies,"  she  replied  in  tears,  "  every  hour 
of  my  lifer  \ 

"  You  then  promote  the  hopes  of  Lord  Frederick  vnthout  one  sari* 
ous  intention  of  completing  them!  Tbis  is  a  conduct  against  whicb 
it  is  my  duty  to  guard  you,  and  you  shall  no  longer  deceive  eithec 
him  or  yourself.  The  moment  he  arrives,  it  is  my  resolution  that  yott 
refuse  to  see  him,  or  consent  to  become  hia  wife." 

In  answer  to  the  alternative  thus  offered,  she  appeared  averse  to 
both  propositions  ,*  end  vet  came  to  no  explanation  why ;  but  left  hei 
guardian  at  the  end  of  the  conference  as  much  at  a  loss  to  decide 
upon  her  true  sentiments,  as  he  was  before  be  had  thus  seriously  re- 
quested he  might  be  informed  of  them ; — ^but  having  steadfestly  taken 
die  resolution  which  he  had  just  communicated,  he  found  that  resolu* 
tion  a  certain  relief  to  his  mind. 

Sir  Edwaid  Ashton,  though  not  invited  by  Miss  Milner,  yet  fre- 
quently did  himself  the  honour  to  visit  her  at  her  house ;  sometimes 
he  accompanied  Lord  Elmwood,  at  other  times  he  came  to  see  Dorri- 
forth alone,  who  generally  introduced  him  to  the  ladies.  But  Sir 
Edward  was  either  so  unwilling  to  give  pain  to  the  object  of  his  love, 
or  so  intimidated  fay  her  frowns,  that  he  seldom  addressed  her  with 
a  single  word,  except  the  usual  compliments  at  entering  and  retiring. 
This  apprehension  of  ofiending,  without  one  hope  of  pleasing,  had  the 
most  awkward  efiect  upon  the  manners  of  the  wordiy  baronet ;  and 
bis  endeavours  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  affections  of  the  wcmian 
he  loved,  merely  by  not  giving  her  offence  either  in  speaking  to  bar 
or  looking  at  her,  fbrmed  a  character  so  whimsical,  that  it  frequently 
forced  a  smile  from  Misa  Milner,  though  his  very  name  had  eften 
power  to  dirow  a  gloom  over  her  face  :  she  looked  upon  him  as  the 
cause  of  her  being  hurried  to  the  election  of  a  lover,  before  her  own 
mind  could  well  direct  her  where  to  fix.  Besides,  his  pursuit  waa 
'troublesome,  while  it  was  no  triumph  to  her  vanity,  which,  by  the 
addresses  of  Lord  Frederick,  waa  in  the  highest  manner  gratified. 

His  lordship  now  arrives  in  the  country,  and  calls  one  morning  at 
Miss  Milner's :  her  guardian  sees  his  carriage  coming  up  the  avenua^ 
and  gives  orders  to  the  servants,  to  say  their  lady  is  not  at  home,  but 
that  Mr.  Dorriforth  is :  Lord  Frederick  leavea  hii  complimenia  and 
goes  away. 

The  ladies  all  observed  his  carriage  and  servants.  Miss  Mibier 
flew  to  her  glass,  adjusted  her  dms,  and  in  her  looks  expressed  every 
sign  of  palpitation — ^but  in  vain  she  keeps  her  eye  fixed  upon  Ifae 
door  of  the  apartment :  no  Lord  Frederick  appears. 

Afler  some  minutes  of  expectation,  the  door  opens,  and  her  guardian 
comes  in.  She  was  disappointed :  he  perceived  that  she  was,  and  he 
looked  at  her  with  a  most  serious  fyce.  She  immediately  oiled  to 
mind  the  assurance  be  had  given  her,  "  that  her  acquaintance  with 
Lord  Frederick  in  its  then  improper  state  should  not  continue ;"  uad 
between  chagrin  and  confiision,  she  was  at  a  loss  how  to  behave. 

Though  the  ladies  were  all  present,  Dorriforth  said,  without  the 
smallest  reserve,  "  Perhaps,  Miss  Milner,  you  may  think  I  have  taken 
•n  unwarrantable  liberty,  in  giving  ordeis  to  your  servants  to  deny 
yoo  to  Loid  Fxedttix^:  but  untahialoidahipaDdl  have  had  a  private 
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oonference,  or  you  condescend  to  declare  your  ■entimentB  laore  fully 
in  regard  to  hia  yisits,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  put  an  end  to  them." 

**  You  will  always  perform  your  duty,  Mr.  Donifbrth,  I  have  no 
doubt,  whether  I  concur  or  not" 

"Yet  believe  me,  madam,  I  should  perform  it  more  cheerftilly,  if  I 
oould  hope  that  it. was  sanctioned  by  your  inclinations." 

"  J  am  not  mistress  of  my  inclinations,  sir,  or  they  should  conform 
to  yours." 

••  Place  them  under  my  direction,  and  I  will  answer  for  it  they  will." 

A  servant  came  in — **  Lord  Frederick  is  returned,  sir,  and  says  he 
should  be  glad  to  see  you."  "  Show  him  into  the  study,"  cried  Dor- 
rilbrth  hastily,  and,  rising  from  his  chair,  left  the  room. 

"  I  hope  they  wan*t  quarrel,  said  Mrs.  Horton,  meaning^  thaf  she 
ftought  they  would. 

*  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  so  uneasy.  Miss  Mihier,**  said  Miss  Fenton, 
with  perfect  unconcern. 

As  the  badness  of  the  weather  had  prevented  their  usual  morning's 
exercise,  the  ladies  were  employed  at  their  kneedles  till  the  dinner 
bell  called  them  away.  "Do  you  think  Lord  Frederick  is  gonef 
then  whispered  Miss  Milner  to  Miss  Woodley.  ".I  think  not,"  she 
replied.  "  Go  ask  of  the  servants,  dear  creature ;"  and  Mies  Woodley 
went  out  of  the  room.  She  soon  returned,  and  said  apart,  "  He  is 
now  getting  into  his  chariot:  I  saw  him  pass  in  violent  l)aste  through 
the  hall :  he  seemed  to  fly." 

**  Ladies,  the  dinner  ia  waiting,"  cried  Mrs.  Horton ;  and  they  re- 
paired to  the  dining  room,  where  Dorriforth  soon  after  came,  and 
engrossed  their  whole  attention  by  his  disturbed  looks,  flmd  unusual 
silence.  Before  dinner  was  over,  he  was,  however,  more  himself; 
but  stUl  he  appeared  thoughtftil  and  dissatisfied.  At  the  time  of  their 
evening  walk,  he  excused  himself  from  accompanying  them,  and 
they  saw  him  in  a  distant  field  with  Mr.  Sandford  in  earnest  conver- 
sation; for  Sandford  and  he  stopped  on  one  spot,  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  as  if  the  interest  of  the  subject  had  so  engaged  them,  ihey  staid 
■till  without  knowing  it  Lord  Elrowood,  who  had  joined  the  ladies, 
walked  home  with  them.  Dorriforth  entered  soon  after,  in  a  much 
less  gloomy  humour  than  when  he  went  out,  and  told  his  relation, 
that  he  and  the  ladies  would  dine  with  him  the  next  day,  if  he  was 
disengaged :  and  it  was  agreed  they  should. 

Still  Dorriforth  was  in  some  perturbation,  but  the  immediate  cause 
was  concealed  till  the  day  following,  when,  about  an  hour  before  the 
company's  departure  from  Elmwood  Castle.  Miss  Mihier  and  Miis 
Woodley  were  desired,  by  a  servant,  to  walk  into  a  separate  apart- 
ment, in  which  they  found  Mr.  Dorriforth,  with  Mr.  Sandfoid. 
waiting  for  them.  Her  guardian  made  an  apology  to  Miss  Milner  for 
the  form,  the  ceremony,  of  which  he  was  going  to  make  use ;  but  he 
trusted  the  extreme  weight  which  oppressed  his  mind,  lest  he  should 
mistake  the  real  sentiments  of  a  person  whose  happiness  depended 
upon  his  correct  knowledge  cf  them,  would  plead  his  excuse. 
'  ••  I  know.  Miss  Milner,"  continued  he,  "  the  worid  in  general  alfows 
to  unmarried  women  great  latitude  in  disguising  their  minds  with 
respect  to  the  man  they  love.  I,  too,  am  willing  to  pardon  any  little 
dissimulation  that  is  but  consistent  with  a  modesty  that  becomes  every 
woman  upon  the  subject  of  marriage.  But  here,  to  what  point  I  may 
limit,  or  you  may  extend,  this  kind  of  venial  deceit  may  so  widely 
difibr.  that  it  is  not  impossible' for  me  to  remain  unacquainted  with 
your  sentimbnts,  even  after  you  have  revealed  them  to  me.  Under 
this  consideration,  I  wish  once  more  to  hear  your  thoughts  in  regard 
to  mairiroony,  and  to  hear  them  before  one  of  your  own  sex,  tluit  I 
may  form  an  opinion  by  her  constructions.*' 

To  all  this  serious  oration.  Miss  Milner  made  no  other  reply  than 
by  turning  to  Mr.  Sandford,  and  asking,  "  if  he  was  the  person  of  her 
own  sex  to  whose  judgment  her  guardian  was  to  submit  his  own  V* 

'^  Madam,"  cried  Sandford,  angrily,  *'you  are  come  hither  upon 
serious  business." 

"  Any  business  must  be  serious  to  me,  Mr.  Sandford,  in  which  you 
are  concerned;  and  if  you  had  called  it  Borrowful,  the  epithet  would 
have  suited  as  well." 

''Miss  Milner,"  said  her  guardian,  "  I  did  not  bring  you  here  to  con- 
tend with  Mr.  Sandfoid." 

"  Then  why,  sir,  bring  him  hither  t  for  where  he  and  I  are,  there 
must  be  contention." 

"I  brought  him  hither,  madaiA,  or  I  should  rather  say,  brought  you 
to  this  house,  merely  that  he  might  be  present  on  this  occasion,  and 
with  his  discernment  relieve  me  from  a  suspicion  that  my  own  judg- 
ment is  neither  able  to  suppress  nor  confirm." 

**  Are  there  any  more  witnesses  you  may  wish  to  call  in.  sir,  to  re- 
move your  doubts  of  my  veracity!  If  there  are,  I  pray  send  for  them 
before  you  begin  your  interrogations." 

He  shook  his  head.- — She  continued. 

**  The  whole  world  is  welcome  to  hear  what  I  say,  and  every 
difilerent  penon  is  welcome  to  judge  me  difilerently." 

"  Dear  Miss  Milner,"  cried  Miss  Woodley,  with  a  tone  of  reproach 
for  the  vehemence  with  which  she  had  spoken. 

"  Perhaps,  Miss  Milner,"  said  Dorriforth,  **  you  wiU  not  now  reply 
to  those  questions  I  was  going  to  putf 

"  Did  I  ever  reftise.  sir,"  returned  she,  with  a  self^pproving  air, 
« to  comply  with  any  request  that  you  have  seriously  madef  Have  I 
ever  refused  obedience  to  your  commands  whenever  you  thought 
proper  to  lay  them  upon  me?  If  net,  you  have  no  right  to  suppose 
that  I  will  do  so  now." 

He  was  going  to  reply,  when  Mr.  Sandford  suddei)]y.imerraptod 


him,  and  wtlking  towards  the  door,  cried,  «  When  yon  oobm  to  ihm 
point  for  which  you  brt>ught  me  here,  send  for  me  tfgain." 

**  Stay  now,"  said  Dorriforth.^"  And  Miss  Milner,"  oontinuad  h«^ 
"I  not  only  entreat,  but  conjure  you  to  tell  me— have  yoa  given  ymr 
word  or  your  aflections  to  Lord  Frederick  Lawnleyf* 

The  o^our  spread  over  her  foce,  and  she  replied—^  I  Uiooc^t  oqd- 
ftssions  were  aiways  to  be  made  in  secret :  however,  aa  I  am  not  a 
member  of  your  church,  I  submit  to  the  persecution  of  a  heracic,  and 
I  answer — ^Loid  Frederick  has  neither  my  wonl  nor  any  shaie  in  mj 
afilections." 

Sandford,  Dorriforth,  and  Miss  Woodley,  looked  at  each  other  with 
a  degree  of  surprise  that  fiu  some  time  kept  them  silent  At  lengdi 
Dorriforth  said—**  And  it  is  your  firm  intention  never  to  beooDs  hk 
wifer 

To  which  she  answered—^  At  present,  it  is." 

**  At  present !    Do  you  suspect  you  shall  change  your  mindr 

**  Women  sometimes  da" 

**  But  before  that  change  can  take  place,  your  acquaintanoe  will  be 
at  an  end ;  for  it  is  that  which  I  shall  next  insist  upon,  and  to  which 
you  can  have  no  objection." 

She  replied — *t  I  had  rather  it  should  continue." 

" On  what  account?"  cried  Dorriforth. 

"  Because  it  entertains  me." 

"For  shame,  for  shame!"  returned  he:  "It  endangen  your  cha- 
racter and  your  happiness.  Yet  again,  do  not  suffer  rae  to  intarfore* 
if  the  breaking  with  my  Lord  Frederick  can  militate  against  year 
felicity." 

"  By  no  means,"  she  answered :  "  Lord  Frederick  makea  pan  of  ny 
amusement,  but  can  never  constitute  my  felicity." 

"  Miss  Woodley,"  said  Dorriforth,  "  do  you  comprehend  your  fiieod 
in  the  same  literal  and  unequivocal  sense  that  I  do  T' 

"  Certainly  I  do,  sir." 

"  And  pray.  Miss  Woodley,"  said  he,  "  were  tfaoae  the  ■ftntmfw*" 
which  you  have  always  entertained  t" 

Miss  Woodley  hesitated.  He  continued — ^"^Or  has  this  oonveisa' 
tion  altered  themf 

She  hesitated  again ;  then  answered-^^  This  convenatioa  has  al- 
tered them." 

"  And  yet  you  confide  in  it  !**  cried  Sandford,  looking  at  bar  wiAi 
contempt 

"  Certainly  I  do,"  replied  Miss  Woodley. 

"  Do  not  you,  then,  Mr.  Sandfoid  T'  asked  Dorriforth. 

*'  I  would  advise  you  to  act  as  if  I  did,"  replied  Sandford. 

"  Then,  Miss  Milner,"  said  Dorriforth,  "  you  see  Lord  Frederick  no 
more;  and  I  hope  I  have  your  permission  to  apprize  him  of  this  u- 
rangement" 

"You  have,  sir,"  she  replied,  with  a  completely  unemhamsssd 
countenance  and  voice. 

Her  friend  looked  at  her  as  if  to  discover  some  Iniking  wish,  ad- 
verse to  all  these  protestetions ;  but  she  could  not  discern  one.  Ssnd- 
ford,  too,  fixed  his  penetrating  eyes  upon  her,  as  if  he  would  look 
through  her  soul ;  but  finding  it  perfectly  eomposed,  he  cried  oat — 
"  Why,  then,  not  write  his  dismission  herself;  and  save  you,  Mr.  Dor* 
riforth,  the  trouble  of  any  farther  contest  with  him  f 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Milner,"  said  Dorriforth,  "  would  oblige  me;  for  it 
is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  meet  him  upon  this  sutvject:  he  was 
extremely  impatient  and  importunate  when  he  was  last  with  me :  be 
took  advantage  of  my  ecclesiastical  situation,  to  treat  me  with  a  levity 
and  ill-breeding,  that  I  could  ill  have  suflered  upon  any  other  con- 
sideration than  a  compliance  with  my  duty." 

"  Dictote  what  you  please,  Mr.  Dorriforth,  and  I  will  write  it**  said 
she,  with  a  warmth  like  the  most  unafifected  inclination.  **Aad  while 
3rou,  sir,"  she  continued,  "  are  so  indulgent  as  not  to  distress  me  with 
the  importunities  of  any  gentleman  to  whom  I  am  averse,  I  think  my- 
self equally  bound,  to  rid  you  of  the  impertinence  of  every  one  to 
whom  you  may  have  otgection." 

"  But,"  said  he,  "  rest  assured,  I  have  no  material  objection  to  my 
Lord  Frederick,  except  from  that  dilemma,  in  which  your  acquaint* 
ance  with  him  has  involved  us  all;  and  I  should  conceive  the  same 
'against  any  other  man,  where  the  same  cireumstances  occuired-  Aa  you 
have  now,  however,  freely  and  politely  consented  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  proposed  that  jrou  shall  break  with  him,  I  will  noc 
trouble  you  a  moment  longer  upon  a  subject  on  which  I  have  so  fie- 
quently  explained  my  wishes ;  but  conclude  it,  by  assuring  you,  that 
your  ready  acquiescence  has  given  me  the  sincerest  satisfaction." 

" I  hope,  Mr.  Sandford,"  said  she,  turning  to  him  with  a  smUe,  "I 
have  given  yon  satisfaction,  likewise  V* 

Sandford  could  not  say  yes,  and  wm  ashamed  to  say  no :  he,  there- 
fore, made  answer  only  1^  his  looks,  which  were  full  of  suspiciop. 
She,  notwithstanding,  made  him  a  very  low  coimesy.  Her  guardian 
then  handed  her  out  oi  the  apartment  into  her  coach^  which  was  wait- 
ing to  take  her.  Miss  Woodley,  and  himself  home. 

Notwithstanding  the  seeming  readiness  with  which  Miss  Blilner 
had  resigned  all  fiirther  acquaintance  with  Jjord  Frederick,  during  the 
short  ride  home  she  appeared  to  have  lost  great  part  of  her  wtmted 
spirits:  she  was  thoughtful,  and  once  sighed  heavily.  Dorriforth 
began  to  fear  that  she  bad  not  only  made  a  sacrifice  of  her  aflfectiona. 
but  of  her  veracity ;  yet,  why  she  had  done  so,  he  could  not  com- 
prehend. 

As  the  carriage  moved  slowly  through  a  lane  between  Elmwood 
Castle  and  her  own  house,  on  casting  her  eyes  oot  of  the  window. 
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Mm  Hilner't  oounteaaace  was  twighioaed  m  •D^inMuit;  md  Ibat  in- 
•tent  Lord  Frederick,  on  honebacdk,  was  at  &e  ooach  door,  and  the 
coachman  stopped.  , 

<'Oh,  Miss  MiUwr/'  cried  he^  (with  a  voice  and  manner  that  could 
give  little  suspicion  of  the  trudi  of  what  .he  said,)  **!  am  oveijoyed 
at  the  happineai  of  seeing  yon,  even  though  it  is  bpt  an  accidental 
meeting.*' 

She  was  evidently  glad  to  see  Awi ;  hut  the  earneslneas  with  which 
he  spoke,  seemed  to  put  her  upon  her  guard  not  to  express  the  like 
aatisfactioo ;  and  she  said,  in  a  cool,  oonsirained  maimer,  she  "  was 
glad  to  see  his  lordship." 

The  reserve  with  which  she  spoke,  gave  Lord  Frederick  immediate 
suspicion  who  was  in  the  coach  with  her,  and  turning  his  heed  quickly, 
he  met  the  stem  eye  of  Dorriibrth ;  upon  which,  without  the  smallest 
salutation,^  he  turned  from  him  again  abruptly  and  rudely.  Miss 
Milner  was  confused,  and  Miss  Woodley  in  torture,  at  this  palpable 
afiioot,  ID  which  Dorriibrth  alone  appeared  indifierent 

**  Go  on,"  said  Miss  Milner  to  the  footman  {  **  desire  the  coachman 
to  drive  on." 

**  No,"  cried  Lord  Frederick,  **  not  till  you  have  told  me  when  I 
dtall  see  you  again." 

«'  I  will  write  you  word,  my  lord,"  replied  she,  something  alaimed. 
^  You  shall  have  a  letter  immediately  ailer  I  get  home." 

As  if  he  guessed  what  its  contents  were  to  be,  he  cried  ont  with 
warmth—^'  Take  care,  then,  madam,  how  yon  treat  me  in  that  letter. 
And  you,  Mr.  Dorriforth,"  turning  to  him,  "  do  you  take  care  what 
it  contains;  fiv  if  it  be  dictated  by  you,  to  yon  I  shall  send  the 
answer." 

Dorriibrth,  without  making  any  reply,  or  casting  a  look  at  him,  put 
his  head  out  of  the  window  on  the  opposite  side,  and  called,  in  a  veiy 
angry  tone,  to  the  coarhmnn  ^*  How  dare  you  not  drive  on,  when 
your  lady  orders  you  f" 

The  sound  of  Dorriibrth's  voice  in  anger,  was  to  the  servants  so 
unusual,  that  it  acted  like  electricity  upon  the  man ;  and  he  drove 
away  at  the  instant,  with  such  rapidity  that  Loid  Frederick  was  in  a 
moment  many  yards  behind.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  recovered 
from  the  surprise  which  this  sudden  command  had  thrown  him,  he 
lode  with  speed  ai\er  the  carriage,  and  ibUowed  it,  tiU  it  arrived  at 
the  door  of  Miss  Milner*s  house ;  there,  giving  himself  up  to  the  nge 
of  love,  or  to  rage  against  Dorriibrth  for  the  contempt  he  had  shown 
to  him,  he  leaped  from  his  horse  when  Miss  Milner  stepped  from  her 
carriage,  and  seizing  her  hand,  entreated  her  "not  to  desert  him,  in 
compliance  with  the  ii^iunctions  of  monkish  hypocrisy." 

Dorriforth  heard  this,  standing  silently  by,  with  a  manly  stom  upon 
his  countenance. 

Miss  Mikier  struggled  to  loose  her  hand,  saying— -<«  Excuse  me  from 
replying  to  you  now,  my  lord." 

In  return,  he  lifled  her  band  eagerly  to  his  lips,  and  began  to  de- 
vour it  with  kisses;  when  Dorriibrth,  with  an  instantaneous  impulse, 
rushed  forward,  and  struck  him  a  violent  Wow  in  the  &ce.  Under 
the  force  of  this  assault,  and  the  astonishment  it  excited.  Lord  Frede- 
rick staggered ;  and,  letting  fall  the  hand  of  Miss  MUner,  her  guaidian 
immediately  laid  hold  of  it,  and  led  her  into  the  house. 

She  was  terrified  beyond  description ;  and  with  extreme  difficulty, 
Mr.  Dorrifiuth  conveyed  her  to  her  own  chamber,  without  taking  her 
in  his  arms.  When,  by  the  assistance  of  her  maid,  he  had  placed 
her  upon  the  sofa,  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  confusion  for  what 
he  had  done,  he  fell  upon  his  knees  before  her,  and  "  implored  her 
forgiveness  for  the  indelicacy  he  had  been  guilty  of  in  her  presence." 
And  that  he  had  alarmed  her,  and  had  foigotten  the  respect  which  he 
toought  sacredly  her  due,  seemed  the  only  circumstance  which  then 
dwelt  upon  his  thoughts. 

She  felt  the  indecorum  of  the  posture  he  had  condescended  to  take, 
and  was  shocked.  To  see  her  guardian  at  her  feet,  struck  her  with 
a  sense  of  impropriety,  as  if  she  had  seen  a  parent  there. '  With  agi- 
tation and  emotion,  she  conjured  him  to  rise ;  and,  with  a  thousand 
protestations,  declared,  « that  she  thought  the  rashness  of  the  action 
was  the  highest  proof  of  his  regaid  for  her." 

Miss  Woodley  now  entered.  Her  care  being  ever  employed  upon 
the  unfortunate,  Lord  Frederick  had  just  been  the  object  of  it:  she 
had  waited  by  his  side,  and,  with  every  good  purpose,  had  preached 
patience  to  him  while  he  was  smarting  under  the  pain,  but  more  un- 
der the  shame,  of  his  chastisement  At  fost,  his  fury  threatened  a 
retortupon  the  servants  around  him  (and  who  refused  his  entrance 
mto  «fe  house)  of  the  punishment  he  had  received.  But,  in  the  cer- 
tainty of  an  amende  honouraMe,  which  must  hereafter  be  made,  he 
overcame  the  many  temptations  which  the  moment  offered ;  and,  re- 
mounting his  horse,  rode  away  from  the  scene  of  his  disgrace. 

No  sooner  had  Miss  Woodley  entered  the  room,  and  Dorriforth  had 
resigned  lo  her  the  care  of  his  ward,  than  he  flew  to  the  spot  where 
he  had  lefl  Lord  Frederick,  negligent  of  what  might  be  the  event  if 
he  still  remained  there.  After  inquiring,  and  being  told  that  he  was 
gone^  Dorriforth  retired  to  his  own  apartment,  with  a  bosom  torn  by 
nwre  excruciating  sensations  than  those  which  he  had  given  to  his 
adversary. 

The  reflection  which  struck  him  first  with  remorse,  as  he  shut  the 
door  of  his  chamber,  was—"  I  have  departed  from  my  charactei^ 
from  the  sacred  character,  the  dignity  of  my  profe«ion  and  senti- 
nw^f  Sf""^  departed  from  myself-I  am  no  longer  the  philoso- 
pher,  but  the  ruffian— I  have  treated  with  an  unpardonable  insult,  a 
young  nobleman,  whose  only  offence  was  love,  and  a  fond  desire  to 


intmiata  himself  into  the  ftvoor  of  his  mistreat  I  must  atone  for 
this  outrage  in  whatever  manner  he  may  choose ;  and  the  law  of  ho- 
nour and  of  justice  (though  in  this  one  instance,  contrary  to  the  law 
of  religion)  enjoins,  that  if  he  demands  my  life  in  satisfaction  for  his 
wounded  feelings^  it  is  due.  Alas !  that  I  could  but  have  laid  it 
down  this  morning,  unsuUied  with  a  cause  for  which  it  will  make 
inadequate  atonement!" 

His  nelt  reproach  was — "  I  have  offended  and  filled  with  horror* 
a  beautiful  young  woman,  whom  it  was  my  duty  to  have  protected 
from  those  brgtal  manners,  to  which  I  myself  have  exposed  her." 

Again— >*  I  have  drawn  upon  myself  the  just  upbraid ings  of  my 
faithful  preceptor  and  friend ;  of  the  man  in  whose  judgment  It  wa» 
my  delight  to  be  approved ;  above  all,  I  have  drawn  upon  myself  the 
stings  of  conscience." 

*'  Where  shall  I  pass  this  sleepless  night?"  cried  he,  Walking  re- 
peatedly  across  his  chamber.  "  Can  I  go  to  the  ladies  ?  I  am  un- 
worthy of  their  society. — Shall  I  go  and  repose  my  disturbed  mind  on 
Sandford  f  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  him  the  cause  of  my  uneasiness^—  , 
Shall  I  go  to  Lord  Frederick,  and  humbling  myself  before  him,  beg 
his  forgiveness  7  He  would  spurii  me  for  a  coward.  No" — end  hn 
lifted  up  his  eyes  to  Heaven^  "  Thou  all^^reat,  all-wise  and  omnipotent 
Beings — ^Thou  whom  I  have  most  ofiended,  it  is  to  Thee  alone  that  I 
have  recourse  in  this  hour  of  tribulation,  and  from  Thee  alone  I  solicit 
comfort  The  confidence  with  which  I  now  address  myself  to  Thee, 
encouraged  by  that  long  interoourse  which  religion  has  effected,  I 
here  acknowledge  to  rapay  me  amply  in  this  one  moment,  fbr  the 
many  years  of  my  past  life,  devoted  with  my  best,  though  imperfectr 
efibrts  to  thy  service." 

Although  Miss  Milner  had  not  foreseen  any  fatal  event  resulting 
from  tlie  indignity  of&red  to  Lord  Frederick,  yet  she  passed  a  night 
very  different  from  those  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed.   No  sooner 
was  she  Billing  into  a  sleep,  than  a  thousand  vague,  but  distressing  ideas 
darted  across  her  imagination.    Her  heart  would  sometimes  whisper 
to  her  when  she  was  half  asleep.  "Lord  Frederick  is  banished  front 
you  for  ever."    She  shakes  off  the  uneasiness  this  consideration  bringp^ 
along  with  it :  she  then  starts,  and  sees  the  blow  still  aimed  at  him 
by  Dorriforth.     No  sooner  has  she  driven  away  this  painful  imager 
than  she  is  again  awakened  by  beholding  her  guardian  at  her  feet 
suing  for  pardon.     She  sighs,  die  trembles,  and  is  chilled  with  terror. 
Relieved  by  tears,  towards  the  morning  she  sinks  into  a  slumber, 
but  waking,  iinds  the  same  images  crowding  all  together  upon  her 
mind :  she  it  doubtful  to  which  to  give  the  preforence.    One,  how- 
ever, rushes  the  foremost,  and  continues  so.     She  knows  not  the  fotal 
consequence  of  ruminating,  nor  why  she  dwelk  upon  that  more  than 
upon  all  the  rest,  but  it  will  give  place  to  none. 

She  rises  languid  and  disordered,  and  at  breakfost  adds  fresh  pain 
to  Dorriforth  by  her  altered  appearance.  He  had  scarceley  left  the 
room,  when  an  officer  waited  upon  him  with  a  challenge  irom  Lord 
Frederick.  To  the  message  delivered  by  this  gentleman,  he  replied, 
"  Sir,  as  a  c]erg3rman,  more  especially  of  the  Chureh  of  Some.  I 
know  not  whether  I  am  not  exempt  from  answering  a  demand  of  this 
kind ;  but  not  having  had  forbearance  to  avoid  an  offence,  I  will  not 
claim  an  exemption,  that  would  only  indemnify  me  from  making  re^ 
paration." 

"  You  will  then,  Sir,  meet  Lord  Frederick  at  the  appomted  hoorf' 

**  I  will,  Sir;  and  my  immediate  care  shall  be  to  find  a  gentleman 
who  will  accompany  me." 

The  oificer  withdrew,  and  then  Dorriforth  was  again  alone,  he  was 
going  once  more  to  reflect ;  but  he  durst  not.  Since  yesterday,  reflect 
tion,  for  the  first  time,  was  become  painful  to  him ;  and  even  as  he 
rode  the  short  way  to  Lord  Elmwood's  immediately  afler.  he  found 
his  own  thoughts  were  so  insufierable,  that  he  was  obliged  to  enter 
iiito  conversation  with  his  servant.  Solitude,  that  formerly  charmed 
him,  would,  at  those  moments,  have  been  worse  than  death. 

At  Lord  £lmwood's,  he  met  Sandford  in  the  Hall ;  and  the  sight  of 
hiin  was  no  longer  welcome :  he  knew  how  diflerent  the  prmctplea 
which  he  had  just  adopted  were  to  those  of  that  reverend  fh'end,  and 
without  Sandford's  complaining,  or  even  suspecting  what  had  happen^ 
ed,  his  presence  was  a  sufficient  reproach.    He  passed  him  as  hastily 
as  he  could,  and  inquiring  for  Lord  Elmwood,  disclosed  to  him  his 
errand.    It  was  to  ask  him  to  be  his  second.    The  young  earl  sorted, 
and  wished  to  consult  his  tutor,  but  that  his  kinsman  strictly  forbade ; 
and  having  urged  his  reasons  with  arguments  which  at  least'the  earl 
could  not  refute,  he  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  promise  that  he 
would  accompany  him  to  the  field,  which  was  at  the  distance  only  of 
a  few  miles,  and  the  parties  were  to  be  there  at  seven  on  the  oame 
evening. 

As  soon  as  his  busine»  with  Lord  Elmwood  was  settled,  Dorriforth 
returned  home,  to  make  preparations  for  the  event  which  might  ensue 
from  this  meeting.  He  wrote  letters  to  several  of  his  friends,  and 
one  to  his  ward ;  in  writing  which,  he  could  with  difficulty  preserve 
the  usual  firmness  Of  his  mind. 

Sandford,  going  into  Lord  Elmwood's  library  soon  af^er  his  relation 
had  left  him,  expressed  his  surprise  at  iindiiig  ho  was  gone ;  upon 
which  that  nobleman,  having  answered  a  few  questions,  and  given  a 
few  significant  hints  that  he  was  entrusted  with  a  secret,  frankly  con- 
fessed what  he  had  promised  to  conceal. 

'  Sandford,  as  much  as  a  holy  man  could  be,  Was  enraged  at  Dorri- 
forth for  the  cause  of  the  challenge,  but  was  still  more  enraged  at  his 
w  ickedness  m  accepting  it  He  applauded  his  pupil's  virtue  in  making 
the  discovery,  and  congratulated  himself  that  he  should  be  the  instru- 
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m0nt  of  saving  not  only  his  friend's  lif^,  but  of  pMvM]tifl|f  tli«  flMlMl^ 
of  his  being  engaged  in  a  dael. 

In  the  ardour  of  his  designs,  he  went  immediately  to  Miss  Mllnef'^ 
—entered  that  boose  which  he  had  so  long  refined  to  enter,  and  at  II 
time  when  he  was  upon  aggravated  bad  terms  with  its  owner. 

He  asked  for  Dorriforth,  went  hastily  into  his  apartment,  and  poured 
upon  him  a  torrent  of  rebukes.     Dorriforth  bor«  all  he  said  With  the 

Eatience  of  a  devotee,  but  with  the  firmness  of  a  man.  fie  owned 
is  &ult;  but  no  eloquence  could  make  him  recall  the  promise  he  had 
given  to  repair  the  injury.  Unshaken  by  the  arguments,  persoasionsi 
and  menaces,  of  Sand  ford,  he  gave  an  additional  proof  of  that  inflexi- 
bilily  for  which  he  had  been  long  distinguished ;  and  afVer  a  dispute  of 
two  houiB,  they  parted,  neither  of  them  the  better  for  what  either  hod 
advanced,  but  Dorriforth  something  the  worae :  his  consoienee  gave 
testimony  to  Sandford's  opinion,  "  that  he  'was  bound  by  ties  tnore 
saored  than  worldly  honour."  But  while  he  owned,  he  would  not 
yield  to  the  duty. 

Sandlbrd  lefl  him,  determined,  however,  that  Lord  ElmWood  shotdd 
not  be  accessary  to  his  guilt,  and  this  he  declared ;  npoA  which  Doni' 
forth  took  the  resolution  of  seeking  another  second. 

In  passing  through  the  house  on  his  return  home,  Sandlbrd  met  by 
aooidant,  Ate.  Morton,  Miss  Milner,  and  the  oflier  two  ladies,  return- 
ing from  a  saunter  in  the  garden.  Surprised  at  the  sight  of  Mr.  Satid^ 
^id  in  her  house,  Miss  Milner  wotlld  not  etpress  that  surprise ;  bnt 
going  up  to  him  with  all  the  friendly  benevolence  which  in  general 
played  about  her  heart,  she  took  hold  of  one  of  his  hands,  and  pressed 
itwith  a  kindness  which  told  him  more  forcft)ty  that  he  was  welcome, 
than  if  the  had  made  the  most  elaborate  speech  to  convince  hhrt  of  it 
£te»  however,  seemed  little  touched  with  her  behavionr ;  and  as  an  ex^ 
cUse  for  breaking  his  word,  cried, 

*•  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam ;  but  I  was  brought  hitfier  in  my  anxiety 
to  prevent  murder." 

"  Murder!"  exclaimCed  all  the  ladies. 

**  Yes,"  answered  he,  addressing  himself  to  Miss  Fenton,  **  your 
betrothed  husband  is  a  party  concerned ;  he  is  going  to  be  se<;ond  to 
Mr.  Dorriforth,  who  means  this  very  evening  to  be  killed  by  my  Lord 
Frederick,  or  to  kill  him,  in  addition  to  the  blow  that  he  gave  him  last 
nicdLt.'' 

Mis.  Horton  exclaimed,  "If-Mr.  Dorrifbrth  dies,  he  dies  a  martyr.*' 

Miss  Woodley  cried  with  fervonr,  "  Heaven,  forbid !" 

Miss  Fenton  cried,  "  Dear  me  I" 

While  Miss  Milner,  without  uttering  one  word,  sunk  speechless  on 
the  floor. 

They  lifted  her  up,  and  brought  her  to  the  door  which  entered  into 
the  gaiden.  She  soon  recovered,  for  the  tumult  of  her  mind  would 
not  BuflTer  her  to  remain  inactive,  and  she  was  roused,  in  spite  of  her 
weakness*  to  endeavour  to  ward  off  the  impending  disaster.  In  vain, 
however,  she  attempted  to  walk  to  her  guardian's  apartment :  she 
sunk  as  before,  and  was  taken  to  a  settee,  while  Mias  Woodley  wat 
dispatched  to  bring  him  to  her. 

Informed  of  the  cause  of  her  Indisposition,  he  followed  Miss  Wood- 
ley  with  a  tender  anxiety  for  her  health,  and  With  grief  and  cotifusion 
that  he  had  so  carelessly  endangered  it.  On  his  entering  the  room, 
Sandford  beheld  the  inquietude  of  his  mind,  and  cried,  "  Here  Is  your 
guardian,"  with  a  cruel  emphasis  on  the  word. 

He  was  too  much  engaged  by  the  sufferings  of  his  ward  to  reply 
to  Sandford.  He  placed  himself  on  the  settee  by  her,  and  with  the 
utmost  tenderness,  reverence,  and  pity,  entreated  her  not  to  be  con- 
cerned at  an  accident  in  which  he,  and  he  alone,  had  been  to  blame; 
but  which  he' had  no  doubt  would  be  accommodated  in  the  most  ami- 
cable manner. 

"  I  have  one  favour  to  require  of  you,  Mr.  Dorriforth,"  said  she ; 
**  and  that  is,  your  promise,  your  solemn  promise,  which  I  know  Is 
•var  aacred,  that  you  will  not  meet  my  Lord  Frederick." 

He  hesitated. 

**  Oh,  madam/*  cried  Sandford, ''  he  is  gfown  a  libertine,  no^ ;  and 
I  would  not  believe  his  w^ord,  if  he  were  to  give  it  you." 

"  Then,  Sir,"  returned  Dorriforth,  angrily,  "  you  may  believe  my 
word*  for  I  will  keep  that  which  I  gave  to  you.  I  will  give  Lord 
Frederick  all  the  restitution  in  my  power.  But,  my  dear  Miss  Mil- 
ner, let  not  this  alarm  you;  we  may  not  find  it  convenient  to  meet  this 
many  a  day ;  and  most  probably  some  fortunate  explanation  may  pre- 
vent our  meeting  at  all.  If  not,  reckon  but  among  the  many  duels 
that  are  fought,  how  few  are  fatal :  and,  even  in  that  case,  how  small 
would  be  the  loss  to  society,  if "  — He  was  proceedmg. 

*'  I  should  ever  deplore  the  loss !"  cried  Miss  Milner:  "on  such  an 
occasiont  I  could  not  survive  the  death  of  either." 

"  For  my  part,"  he  replied,  "  I  look  upon  my  life  as  much  forfeited 
to  my  Lord  Frederick,  to  whom. I  have  given  a  high  offence,  as  it 
might  in  other  instances  have  been  forfeited  to  the  oflendcd  laws  of 
the  land.  Honour  is  the  law  of  the  polite  part  of  the  land:  we  know 
it;  and  when  we  transgress  against  it  knowingly,  we  justly  incur  our 
punishment  However,  Miss  Milner,  this  afl&ir  will  not  be  settled 
immediately ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  but  that  all  will  be  as  you  could 
wish.  Do  you  think  I  should  appear  thus  easy,"  added  he,  with  a 
smile,  "  if  I  were  going  to  be  shot  at  by  my  Lord  Frederick  T' 

**  Very  well !"  cried  Sandford,  with  a  look  that  evinced  he  was 
bvtter  informed. 

**  You  will  stay  within,  then,  all  this  day  V   said  Miss  Milner. 
"  1  am  engf^fed  out  to  dinner,"  he  replied :  "it  is  unluc^— 1  am 
■orry  for  ilr— but  Fll  be  at  home  early  in  the  evening." 
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and  thew  herself  at  her  guardian's  feet. 

**  Ydo  kxie«lad  to  nw  kM  ti|glMt  I  imW  kaeel  to  you,"  A»  eried; 
"  kneal,  nefwn  dMifi^g  to  riM  ugala,  if  y*a  penriif  ia  yutf*  intantiflik 
I  tm  -wtkt  I  Mi  folaill*,  I  ti*  iodiseMeti  bst  1  h«f»  •  kMrt  fhm 
which  some  impressions  can  never— oh .'  never,  be  erased.** 

H«  fodMfooMd  to  MiB0  li««'-^b«  pciitotod  to  tadd  "giid  here 
the  aflHgbt.  tito  torfor,  Qm  ttgidsh  A«  M^nred,  disuyrtiMtftoltorhat 
own  s«Miidfnttk  which,  tiB  that  ttMHnent,  sH^  hdd  d»ai»<rf—attrf  sh» 
continued, 

''laotengftf  pwtidd  to«itwarimypMii«i^ll>9^#Lof*ywaafick 
Lawn%." 

Har  giMidUdi  Mtrttfd. 

**  Yes,  to  my  4i«n«,  I  tov«  hiiH,**  ciied  Ae,  aA  MMtidii  ;.«r  immi 
to  hav#  straggled  with  ih*  weaknesi,  bMauM  I  mppot&&  H  wmM  Io 
displeasing  to  you ;  but  appfrtiwiafcjit  ftf  his  ssftty  htm  tak«i  tuvf 
•v«ry  pow«r  of  ftaCMhit,  and  I  beaeeeh  yoti  to  spare  iy«  lif(»r 

"  This  is  exactly  what  I  thought,"  cried  Sandford,  with  ttl  air  of 
■lunpu. 

«  Good  Heaven  r  cried  Miss  Woodley. 

«  Bat  it  ii  v«ry  ftatanJ,**  atld  Mis.  HMtML 

"  I  own,"  said  Dortiftrth,  ttttaOi  with  tm«to,  told  Mfw  Midfi^  her 
ik>m  hift  ^Mt,  wSlh a  9ih»  that  she  coiiM  ttot  nriath^Ievm,  Mm 
Mifaier,  I  am  gfMtly  aUNtted  and  wimnd«d  at  tikis  eooiradtetien  in 
your  eharaeter.** 

"  But  did  mit  1  Mky  sof*  «ri4d  thndlbid,  intwraptiii^  ttm. 

"  However,"  continued  he,  "  you  may  take  my  word,  tboofgk  fStt 
have  deceived  me  in  yotm;  th«t  LoM  Ft«d«ridc*«  life  li  sectire.  Far 
your  sake,  I  would  not  endtnger  it  for  ^  imxretBe.  But  let  tUi  ba 
a  warning  to  you-^" 

He  was  proceedmg  with  the  most  austere  looks,  otld  poiatsA  hm- 
gnage,  when  obferving  tht  rtiaane  tml  the  sel^i«pio«eh  flMt  agitrted 
her  mind,  he  diveatod  liimaelC  in  ft  grost  tuMtfote,  of  his  resentment, 
and  said,  mildly, 

"  Let  this  be  a  watnhig  to  ytm,  how  y<m  deal  In  fuitm  wfib  (be 
fKends  who  wish  you  %MlL  Tod  have  htirried  ma  into  a  vdslaike  that 
might  have  coat  me  my  lifb,  or  th«  life  of  the  tnan  yon  love;  anAthttt 
exposed  you  to  mlaery  moro  hitLn  than  death." 

"  I  am  ttot  worthy  of  yottr  fliandship,  Mr.  DonMbrtk,"  Mid  abe,  tDJb> 
bing  wiA  grief;  *'  ftnd  nom  ttilB  mouient  fonafco  me." 

"No,  madam,  not  in  fte  moment  yita  fhstdiMOvertomobowTeti! 
make  you  happy." 

The  conversation  appealing  now  to  beocnne  of  A  imture  hi  whick 
the  rest  of  the  company  could  have  no  share  whatever,  they  were  sU. 
except  Mf.  Sandford,  retiring,  when  Mim  MUner  otQed  Mim  Woodley 
back,  saying, 

"  Stay  you  wifli  ttto  i  I  Wai  neirer  w  tmfit  to  be  left  wifhom  |oar 
fHendship." 

"  Perhaps  at  preaent  yoti  dm  dispeme  with  mine  f '  aaid  Dortifbrfb. 
She  made  no  answer.  He  then  once  more  assured  her  Lord  Frede- 
rick's life  was  safe,  and  was  quitting  the  room ;  but  when  he  recol- 
lected in  what  humiliation  he  had  left  het,  turning  tdwards  her,  st  ha 
opened  the  door,  he  added, 

'*And  be  assctred,  madam,  thftt  my  eiteem  fof  yon  ahall  be  (he  siaa 
as  ever.** 

Sandford,  as  he  followed  him,  bowed,  and  tepealed  the  Mme  woidi^ 

"And,  madam,  be  assured  that  my  esteen  for  you  shall  be  tke  tarn 
at  eter:* 

This  taunting  reproof  flom  Sandford  made  little  impretoion  upon 
Mias  Milner,  whose  thoughts  were  all  £xed  upon  a  sot^jeot  of  much 
more  importance  than  the  opinion  which  he  entertained  of  her.  She 
threw  her  arms  about  her  Aietid  the  moment  they  were  lefl  alone,  and 
asked,  with  anxiety,  *'  what  she  thought  of  her  tehavionrr 

Miss  Woodlev,  who  could  not  approve  of  the  du  jdictty  she  bad  be- 
trayed, still  wished  to  reconcile  her  as  much  as  possible  to  her  oifi 
conduct,  and  replied,  she  ^  highly  commended  the  frankness  with 
which  she  had  at  last  acknowledged  her  sentimentB.'' 

"Frankness!"  cried  Miss  Mihier,  starting;  '^ Fiankneos,  my  dest 
Miss  Woodley !  What  you  have  just  now  heard  me  say,  is  alt  ft 
felsehood!" 

"How,  Miss  Milner r 

"  Oh,  Mias  Woodley.'**  returned  she,  sobbing  upon  her  boaom,  *]Hty 
the  agonies  of  my  heart — my  heart,  by  nature  sincere,  when  such  ars 
the  fatal  propensities  it  cherishes,  tiiat  I  must  aubnut  to  the  grossed 
falsehoods  rather  than  reveal  the  truth.** 

"  What  can  you  meanT  cried  Miss  Woodley,  witii  the  stroogest 
amazement  in  her  fece. 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  love  Lord  Frederick  t  Do  you  suppose  f  com, 
love  him  f — Oh,  fly  t  and  prevent  my  guardian  fiom  tolliDg  him  aoch 
an  untruth  T' 

"  What  can  yOQ  mean  V*  repeated  Misa  Woodley ;  <'  I  protest  you 
terrify  me/*  For  this  inconsistency  in  the  beliaviour  of  Bliss  Milnet 
appeared  as  if  her  senses  had  been  deranged. 

"  Fly!"  she  resumed, "  and  prevent  the  inevitable  ill  oonaeqiMBce 
which  will  ensue,  if  Lord  Frederick  should  be  told  this  felaehood.  It 
will  involve  tis  all  in  greater  disquiet  tlmn  we  su^r  at  present.*' 

"  Then  what  has  influenced  you,  my  dear  Miss  Milner  f* 
"  That  which  impels  all  my  actions,  an  insurmooiitaUe  inatinct-^^ 
fatality  that  will  fot  ever  render  me  the  most  miserahU  of  human  b^ 
ing8--and  yet  you,  even  you,  my  dear  JBtftAs  Woodley,  wiQ  not  pityme! 
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Mim  Woodley  preved  her  closely  in  h«r  aimi,  and  ^rvwdt  **  thai 
while  the  was  onhappyi  fiom  "whatever  cause,  the  atiU  would  pity 
her." 

<*Oo  to  Mr.  Dorriibrth»  then,  and  prevent  him  frank  impoaiDg  vpoD 
Lofd  Frederick." 

*'  But  thai  imposition  is  the  only  means  of  preventing  the  duel*" 
Mplied  Miss  Woodley.  "The  moment  I  have  told  him  that  your 
a£^ction  was  but  counterfeited,  he  will  no  longer  refuse  accepting  the 
challenge." 

'*  Then,  at  all  events,  I  am  undone,"  exclaimed  Mias  Milner }  "  for 
die  dael  is  horrible,  even  beyond  every  thing  else.*' 

"  How  so  ?"  returned  Miss  Woodley  ,*  "  since  you  have  declared  that 
you  do  not  care  for  my  Lord  Frederick  T" 

**  But  are  you  so  blind,"  returned  Miss  Milner,  with  a  degree  of 
madness  in  her  looks,  *'  as  to  believe'  I  do  not  care  for  Mr.  Dorhibrth ! 
Ob,  Miss  Woodley !  I  love  him  with  all  the  passion  of  a  mistraas,  and 
with  all  the  tenflemess  of  a  wife." 

Miss  Woodleyr  at  this  sentence,  sat  down — ^Lt  was  on  a  chak  that 
vmM  close  to  her — ^her  feet  could  not  have  taken  her  to  any  other^-^ 
She  trembled — she  wos  white  as  ashes,  and  deprived  of  speeah.  Miss 
Milner,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  said, 

**  I  know  what  you  feel — ^I  know  what  you  think  of  mo  and  hew 
mueh  you  hate  and  despise  me.  But  Heaven  is  witness  to  all  my 
struggles — ^nor  would  I,  even  to  myself,  acknowledge  the  sliamaleas 
prepossession,  till  forced  by  a  sense  of  bis  danger—" 
«  Silence  f**  cried  Miss  Woodley,  struck  with  horror. 
**  And  even  now,"  resumed  Miss  Milner,  "  have  I  not  coneaaled  it 
fipm  all  but  you,  by  plunging  mjrself  into  a  new  difficulty,  from  which 
I  know  not  how  I  shall  be  extricated  ?  And  do  I  entertain  a  hope  ? 
No,  Miss  Woodley,  nor  ever  wilL  But  sufler  me  to  own  my  £>lly  ta 
you — to  entreat  your  soothing  friendship  to  free  me  from  my  woaknasa 
And,  oh !  give  me  your  advice,  to  deliver  me  from  the  diflScultiaa 
which  surround  me. 

Miss  Woodley  was  still  pale,  and  still  silent 
Education  is  called  secoAd  nature.  In  the  strict  ^but  not  enlaiged) 
adncation  of  Miss  Woodley,  it  was  more  powerful  than  the  firstf  and 
the  violation  of  oaths,  persons,  or  things  consecrated  to  Heaven,  was, 
in  her  opinion,  if  not  the  roost  enormous,  yet  among  the  most  tenrific 
in  the  catal(^e  of  crimes. 

Miss  Milner  had  lived  so  long  m  a  family  who  had  imbibed  those 
opinions,  that  she  was  convinced  of  their  existence :  nay,  her  own 
reason  told  her  that  solemn  vows  of  every  kind  ought  to  be  sacred ; 
and  the  more  she  respected  her  guardian's  understanding,  the  less  did 
she  call  in  question  his  religious  tenets :  in  eeteeming  him,  she  ea- 
teemed  all  his  notions ;  and  among  the  rest,  venerated  those  of  hia 
religion.  Yet  that  passion,  which  had  unhappily  taken  possession 
of  her  whole  soul,  would  not  have  been  inspired,  had  there  not  sub- 
sisted an  early  di^erence  in  their  systems  of  divine  faith.  Had  she 
been  early  taught  what  were  the  sacred  functions  of  a  Roman  eccle- 
siastic, though  all  her  esteem,  all  her  admiration,  had  been  attncted 
by  the  qualities  and  accomplishments  of  her  guardian,  yet  education 
would  have  given  such  a  prohibition  to  her  love,  that  she  would  have 
been  precluded  from  it,  as  by  that  barrier  which  dividea  a  aistar  firom 
a  brother. 

This,  unfortunately,  was  not  the  case ;  and  Miss  Milner  loved  Dor- 
riforth  without  one  conscious  check  to  tell  her  she  was  wrong,  axoept 
that  which  convinced  her,  her  love  would  be  avoided  by  him  with 
detestation  and  with  horror. 

Miss  Woodley,  something  recovered  from  her  fint  surpriae  and  suf- 
ferings— for  never  did  her  susceptible  mind  sufler  so  exquisitely'^' 
amidlst  all  her  grief  and  abhorrence,  felt  that  pity  was  still  preidominant; 
and,  reconciled  to  the  faults  of  Miss  Milner  l^  her  miseiy,  she  once 
more  looked  at  her  with  friendship,  and  asked  *'  what  she  could  do  to 
render  her  less  unhappy." 

*'  Make  me  forget,"  replied  Miss  Milner,  ''every  momentof  my  life 
since  I  first  saw  you :  that  moment  was  teeming  with  a  weight  of  cares 
under  which  I  must  labour  till  my  death*" 

**And  even  in  death,"  replied  Miss  Woodley,  **  do  not  hope  to  shake 
^em  off    If  unrepented  in  this  w<»'Id— " 

She  was  proceeding ;  but  the  anxiety  her  friend  endured,  would 
'o  not  suffer  her  to  be  free  from  the  apprehension,  that  notwithatanding 
the  positive  assurance  of  her  guardian,  if  he  and  Lord  Frederick  should 
meet,  the  duel  might  still  take  place :  she  therefore  rang  the  bell,  and 
inquired  if  Mr.  Dorriforth  was  still  at  home  ?  The  answer  was,  "  He 
had  rode  out." 

"  You  remember,"  said  Miss  Woodleyi  "  he  told  you  ha  should  dtaie 
from  home." 

This  did  not,  however,  dismiss  her  fears ;  and  she  despatched  two 
servants  different  ways  in  pursuit  of  him,  aoquainting  them  with  her 
suspicions,  and  charging  them  to  prevent  the  duel.  Sandford  had  also 
taken  his  precautions ;  but  though  he  knew  the  time,  he  did  not  know 
the  exact  place  of  their  appointment — for  that  XiOid  Elmwood  had  for- 
got to  inquire. 

The  excessive  alarm  which  Mift  Milner  discovered  upon  thia  ooe»> 
sionwas  imputed  by  the  servants,  and  by  otheia  who  were  vntaeeses 
of  it,  to  her  affection  for  Lord  Frederick  ;  while  mane  but  Miss  Wood- 
ley  knew,  or  had  the  most  distant  suspicion  pf  the  real  causa. 

Mrs.  Horton  and  Miss  Fenton,  who  were  aitting  together,  aipatiaring 
on  the  duplicity  of  their  own  sex  in  the  iostanoa  just  bafota  tham,  had, 
withstanding  the  interest  of  the  disoouiaa,  a  lon|^  deaira  to  taraak 
It  6ff— for  they  were  impatient  to  see  this  poor  frail  being,  y<Aitam  tef 


w«r«  laadiiig  with  flkelr  <Manu«.  They  longad  to  ae«  if  the  wocOd 
have  tha  ^enfidemea  to  look  thtim  itt  the  fhc^^them  to  whom  she  had 
so  often  i^votarited  that  aha  had  not  the  imalleat  attachment  to  Lotd 
Fradarich,  but  fttyu  mcMltea  of  vanity. 

Thaae  ladiea  hea#d/  with  infinite  satiafiiction,  fhat  db^er  had  bean 
served,  hut  met  Mias  MlhMr  at  the  table  with  a  leas  degree  of  plea- 
sure than  they  had  eTpbd/bA-^fbt  her  mind  was  so  totally  abstracted 
from  any  ooitaideratfofl  of  fhetil,  that  they  could  ndt  discern  a  single 
blush,  or  oonfhsed  glance,  ^hi<A  their  presence  occasioned.  No:  she 
had  before  Ihtm  d^rulged  nothing  of  Which  she  was  ashamed :  she  waa 
nidy  ashamed  that  what  she  had  said  was  not  true.  In  the  bosom  of 
Mias  Woodley,  alone,  waf  ^t  secret  entrtisted  which  could  call  a 
blush  into  her. &ca{  and  before  her,  she  did  feel  confusion — before 
the  gentle  friend  to  whom  she  had,  till  this  time,  communicated  atl 
half  foults,  witUput  embamisBment,shenow  cast  down  h^r  eyes  in  shama. 
6oon  after  the  dinner  was  removed,  Loid  Clmwood  antered ;  and 
that  gallant  young  nobleman  declared,  "  Mr.  Sandford  had  Used  him 
ill,  in  not  pehnitttng  him  to  accompany  his  relation — for  he  feared  that 
Mr.  DorrUbrth  would  now  tiirow  himself  upon  the  sword  of  Loird  Fre- 
detioky  without »  stngla  fi4end  near  to  def^d  him." 

A  rabuka  fhiai  the  eye  of  Miss  Woodley,  which,  fh)m  this  day,  had 
a  command  over  Miss  Mifaiar;  restrained  her  fhmi  expressing  uie  af- 
fright sha  BuAarad  ftma  thii  intimation.    Miss  Fenton  replied, 

**  Ai  to  that,  my  lofd,  I  Sea  no  reason  why  Mr.  t)orrifonh  and  Lord 
Frederick  should  not  now  be  friends." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Ate  Hoffon  t"  for  as  Soon  ai  my  Lord  Frederick 
ia  ntade  aoquaiiiiad  wMi  Misa  MiMer'a  cottfesalan,  all  dififerencei  must 
ba  faaodailad." 

"  What  confession  f "  asked  Lord  Elmwood. 
Misa  Mihier  ta  avoid  haarkig  a  repetition  aC  thaf  which  gave  her 
pain  aveB  i^  reabildet^  Kmtt  ih  ordet  to  retire  to  hef  own  apartment, 
but  wa*  obbged  t9  sit  doi^n  agttM,  till  die  i«c^ved  the  assistance  of 
Lord  Ehniwaod  and  h^t  Skitid,  Who  led  her  into  her  dressing-rdom. 
She  raaliafed  lipon  a  iofM  thave,  and  though  left  alone  with  that  friend, 
a  silauee  followed  t4  half  ttH  h&ta' :  tkof.  When  (ha  conversafion  be- 
gan, was  the  name  of  Dorrifo;rth  once  uttered ;  they  were  grown  cool 
and  oonaidarate^  shdctf  thV  disos^ety,  antf  both  were  equally  fearful 
of  naming  him. 

The  vanity  of  die  w^ld-^the  folTy  6C  riche»^tha  charmd  of  re- 
tirement, and  such  tdpjfca  angaj^d  tlreiY  disoottAe,  but  not  (heir 
thoughla,  for  noar  two  hours ;  and  tha  first  time  tha  word  Dorfifordk 
was  spoken  was  by  a  servant,  whd  ^vffii  alacrity  o^ned  (he  dressing- 
room  door,  without  ptevioualy  rapping,  and  cried,  *  Madam,  Mr. 
Dorriforth." 

Doiriforth  immediately  cam*.  iR«  and  went  ^f^eAf  (6  Midi  Milner. 
Miss  Woodley  beheld  the  glow  of  joy  and  of  guilt  upon  her  face,  and 
did  not  rise  to  give  him  her  seat,  aa  was  her  coatdtii,  wh^fi  shd  was 
sitting  by  his  ward  and.  ha  cama  to  her  with  intelligence.  He,  there- 
fbra,  atood  while  he  rapaatad  all  that  had  happen^  in  his  hlterview 
with  Lord  Frederick. 

But  with  her  gladnaas  to  see  her  guardian  safe,  she  had  forgot  to 
inquire  of  the  safety  of  his  aataganiBt-M>f  the  man  whom  she  had 
pretended  to  love  so  passionately :  even  smiles  of  rapture  were  upon 
her  foca,  though  Doirilbrth  might  be  returned  fhm  putting  him  to 
death.  This  incongruity  of  behavioar  Miss  Woodley  observed,  and 
waa  oonfbunded  ;  but  Doirifonh,  hi  whose  thoughts  a  suspicion  either 
of  her  love  for  him  or  indifibrence  of  Lord  Frederick  had  no  place, 
easily  reconciled  thisineoDsiaiency,  and  said, 

**  Yon  aee  by  my  countMumca  that  all  is  well  j  and,  therafore,  you 
amila  on  ma  before  I  tell  ycfu  what  has  passed." 

This  brought  her  to  the  recollection  of  her  conduct,  and  now  with 
looki  ill  oonatrainad,  she  attempted  the  expreenon  of  an  alarm  she  did 
DotfeeL 

Nay,  I  assure  you,  Lord  Frederick  is  safe,'*  he  resumed,  **  and  (ha 
of  his  blow  washed  entirely  away  by  a  fow  drops  of  blood 
from  this  arm."    And  be  laid  his  hand  upon  his  left  aim,  which  rested 
in  his  waiatcoat  aa  a  kind  of  sling. 

She  cast  her  eyaa  there,  and  seeing  where  the  bell  had  entered  the 
eoat  aleave,  she  gave  an  involuntary  scream,  and  reclined  upon  the 
sofa.  Instead  of  that  afifeotfonate  sympathy' which  Miss  Woodley 
used  to  exert  upon  her  slightest  illness  or  affliction,  she  now  addressed 
her  in  an  unpitying  tone,  and  said.  "  Miss  Milner,  you  have  heard 
Lord  Frederick  is  safo :  you  have  therefore  nothing  to  alarm  you." 
Nor  did  she  run  to  hold  a  smelling- botde,  or  to  mise  her  head.  Her 
guardian  seeing  her  near  fointing,  and  without  any  assistance  fVom  her 
firiend,  waa  going  himself  to  give  it ;  but  on  diis.  Miss  Woodley  inter- 
farad,  and  having  taken  her  head  upon  her  arm,  assured  him,  "  it  was 
a  weakness  to  which  Miss  Milner  was  very  subject ;  that  she  lyould 
ring  for  her  maid,  who  knew  how  to  relieve  her  instantly  with  a  few 
dropBi"  Satisfied  with  this  aasuranee,  I>orriforth  left  the  room ;  and 
a  surgeon  being  come  to  examine  his  wound,  he  retired  into  his 
own  chamber* 

The  power  delegated  by  the  confidential  to  those  entrusted  with 
their  secrets.  Miss  Woodley  was  the  last  persoti  on  earth  to  abuse-— 
but  she  waa  also  the  last  who,  by  an  accommodating  complacency, 
would  participate  in  the  guilt  of  her  fKend — and  there  was  no  guilt, 
except  that  of  murder,  which  she  thought  equal  to  the  crime  in  ques- 
tioD,  if  it  was'  aver  perpetrated.  Adultery,  reason  would,  peihapa, 
have  infoimad  her,  waa  a  more  pernicious  evi)  to  sociehr ;  but  to  a 
raligioiii  mind,  what  sound  is  ao  horrible  aa  socrt^e  t  Of  vowa 
nada  to  Oad  or  to  nan,  the  ftnner  must  wei^  the  heaviest 
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Moreover  the  tin  of  infidelity  in  the  nieiried  slate  v  not  •  Utde 
eoftened,  to  common  undentandiogs,  by  ill  frequency;  wfaeRiiB»  of 
religioo8  vows  broken  by  a  devotee  the  had  never  heaid;  unlets 
where  the  offence  had  been  followed  by  rach  examples  of  divine 
vengeance,  such  miraculous  punishments  in  this  world  (as  well  as  eter- 
nal punishm^t  in  the  other),  as  served  to  exaggerate  the  wickedness. 
She,  who  could  and  who  did  pardon  Miss  Milner,  was  the  person 
who  saw  her  passion  in  the  severest  light,  and  resolved  upon  every 
melhqd,  however  harsh,  to  root  it  from  her  heart;  nor  did  she  fear  of 
anicce^  resting  on  the  certain  assurance,  that  however  deep  her  love 
might  be  fixed,  it  u'ould  never  be  returnod.  Yet  this  confidence  did 
not  prevent  her  taking  every  precaution,  lest  Dorrifbrth  shonld  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  it  She  would  not  have  his  composed  mind  dis- 
turbed with  such  a  thought — ^hia  steadfast  principles  so  much  as  shaken 
by  the  imagination — ^nor  overwhelm  him  with  those  self-reproaches 
which  his  fiital  attraction,  unpremeditated  as  it  was,  would  still  have 
drawn  upon  him. 

With  this  plan  of  concealment,  in  which  the  natural  modesty  of 
Miss  Milner  acquiesced,  there  was  but  one  eflbrt  for  which  this  un- 
happy ward  was  not  prepared ;  and  tliat  vras  an  entire  separation 
from  her  guardian.  She  had,  from  the  first,  cherished  her  passion 
without  the  moat  remote  prospect  of  a  return ;  she  was  prepared  to 
«ee  Dorrifbrth,  without  ever  seeing  him  more  nearly  ocmnected  to  her 
than  as  her  guardian  and  friend ;  tmt  not  to  see  him  alL  all — ^for  that 
«he  was  not  prepared. 

But  Miss  Woodley  reflected  upon  the  inevitable  necessity  of  this 
measure  before  she  made  the  projx)eal,  and  then  made  it  with  a  firm- 
ness that  might  have  done  honour  to  the  inflexibility  of  Dorrifordi 
himself 

During  the  few  days  that  intervened  between  her  open  confession 
of  a  passion  for  Lord  Frederick,  and  this  proposed  plan  of  separatiott, 
the  most  intricate  incoherence  appeared  in  the  chanscter  of  Miss  Mil- 
ner ;  and,  in  order  to  evade  a  marriage  with  him,  and  conceal,  at  the 
same  time,  the  shameful  propensity  which  lurked  in  her  breast,  she 
was  once  even  on  the  point  of  declaring  a  passion  for  Sir  Edward 
Ashton 

In  the  dnel  which  had  taken  place  between  Lord  Frederick  and 
Dorriforth,  the  latter  had  received  the  fire  of  his  antagonist  but  posi- 
tively refused  to  return  it ;  by  whirJi  he  had  kept  his  promise  not  to 
endanger  his  lorsdhip^s  life,  and  had  reoooeiled  Sandford,  in  great 
measure,  to  his  behaviouiv-^nd  Sandford  now  (his  resolution  once 
Inoken)  no  longer  refused  to  enter  Miss  Milner's  house,  but  came 
whenever  it  was  convenient,  tliough  he  yet  avoided  the  mistress  of 
it  as  much  as  possible ;  or  showed,  by  every  word  and  look,  when 
she  was  present,  that  she  was  still  less  in  his  fiivour  than  she  had  ever 
been. 

He  visited  Dorrifbrth  on  the  evening  of  his  engagement  widi  Lord  • 
Frederick,  and  the  next  morning  break&sted  with  him  in  his  own 
chamber ;  nor  did  Miss  Mihier  see  her  guardian  afler  his  first  return 
from  that  engagement  before  the  following  noon.  She  inquired,  how- 
ever, of  his  servant  how  he  did,  and  was  r«yoiced  to  hear  that  his 
wound  wss  but  slight ;  yet  this  inquiry  she  durst  not  make  before 
Miss  Woodley. 

When  Dorriforth  made  his  appearance  the  next  day,  it  was  evident 
:Chat  he  had  thrown  from  bis  heart  a  load  of  cares ;  and  though  they 
had  left  a  languor  upon  his  face,  content  was  in  his  voice,  in  his  man- 
ners, in  every  word  and  action.  Far  from  seeming  to  retain  any  re- 
sentment against  his  ward,  for  the  danger  into  which  her  imprudence 
had  led  him,  he  appeared  rather  to  pity  her  indiscretion,  and  to  wish 
lo  soothe  the  perturbation,  which  the  reooUeciion  of  her  own  conduct 
had  evidently  raised  in  her  mind.  His  endeavours  were  successful — 
she  was  soothed  every  time  he  spoke  to  her ;  and  had  not  the  watch- 
ful eye  of  Miss  Woodley  stood  guard  over  her  inclinations,  she  had 
plainly  discovered,  that  site  was  enraptured  with  the  joy  of  seeing 
Ikim  again  himself,  afler  the  danger  to  which  he  had  been  exposed. 

These  en^otions,  which  she  laboured  to  subdue,  passed,  however, 
the  bounds  of  her  ineffectual  resistance,  when  at  the  time  of  her  re- 
tiring afler  dinner,  he  said  to  her  in  a  low  voice,  but  such  as  it  wA 
meant  the  company  should  hear,  *'  Do  me  the  favour.  Miss  Milner,  to 
call  at  my  study  some  time  in  the  evening :  I  have  to  speak  with  you 
upon  business." 

She  answered,  "  I  will,  sir.''     And  her  eyes  swam  with  delight,  in 
expectation  of  the  interview. 

Let  not  the  reader,  nevertheless,  imagine,  there  was  in  that  ardent 
expectation,  one  idea  which  the  most  spotless  mind,  in  love,  might  not 
lave  indulged  without  reproach.  Sincere  love  (at  least  among  the 
delicate  of  the  female  sex)  is  oflen  gratified  by  that  degree  of  eiyoy- 
ment,  or  rather  forbearance,  which  would  be  torture  in  the  pursuit  of 
any  biher  passion.  Real,  delicate,  and  restrained  love,  such  as  Miss 
Milner's,  was  indulged  in  the  sight  of  the  object  only ;  and  having 
bounded  her  wishes  by  her  hopes,  the  height  of  her  happiness  was 
limited  to  a  conversation  in  which  no  other  but  themselves  took  a  part 
Miss  Woodley  was  one  of  those  who  heard  the  appointment,  but 
the  only  one  who  conceived  with  what  sensation  it  was  received. 

While  the  ladies  remained  in  the  same  room  with  Dorriforth,  Miss 
Milner  had  thought  of  little,  except  of  him.  As  soon  as  they  with- 
drew into  another  apartment,  she  remembered  Miss  Woodley ;  and 
turning  her  head  suddenly,  saw  her  friend's  face  imprinted  with  sus- 
picion and  displeasure.  'This,  at  first,  was  painful  to  her ;  but  recoir 
lecting,  that  within  a  couple  of  hours  she  was  to  meet  her  guardian 
alone— to  speak  to  him  only,  and  hear  him  speak  to.  her :  every 


ofli^  fbooght  was  absoibed  in  that  one,  and  she  considered  ipn^  a» 
djfiference,  the  uneasiness  or  the  anger  of  her  friend. 

Miss  Milner,  to  do  justice  to  her  heart,  did  not  wish  .to  begoilo 
Dorriforth  into  the  snares  of  love.  Could  any  supematnrel  power 
have  endowed  her  with  ihe  meaner  and  at  the  same  time  have  shown  to 
her  the  ills  that  must  arise  fVom  such  an  efllect  of  her  charms,  she  had, 
assuredly,  virtue  enough  to  have  declined  the  conqueet ;  but  without 
inquirmg  what  lAa  proposed,  she  never  saw  him,  without  previoasly 
endeavouring  to  look  more  attractive  tha^  she  would  have  desired 
before  any  t^er  person.  And  now  without  listening  to  the  thouaaod 
exhortations  that  spoke  in  every  feature  of  Miss  Woodley,  ^e  flew  to 
a  looking-glass,  to  adjust  her  dress  in  a  manner  that  ahe  thought  moat 
enchanting. 

Time  stole  away,  and  the  time  of  going  to  her  guardian  airived. 
In  his  presence,  unsupported '  by  the  presence  of  any  other,  every 
grace  that  she  had  practised,  every  look  that  she  had  borrowed  to  aM 
off  her  charms,  were  annihilated :  and  she  became  a  native  beaoty, 
with  the  ardess  arguments  of  reason,  only,  for  her  aid.  Awed  thus 
by  his  power,  from  every  thing,  but  what  she  really  was,  she  never 
was  perhaps  half  so  bewitching,  as  in  those  timid,  respeetfbU  and 
embarrassed  roomena  she  passed  alone  with  him.  He  CMight,  at 
those  moments  her  respect,  her  diffidence,  nay,  even  her  *mp1»hihsb 
ment ;  and  never  would  one  word  of  anger  pass  on  either  side. 

On  the  present  occasion,  he  first  expressed  the  high  satiafiudiao  that 
she  had  given  him,  by  at  length  revealing  to  him  the  real  state  of  her 
mind. 

*'  And,  when  I  take  every  thing  into  consideration.  Miss  Mihier.** 
added  he,  **  I  rejoice  that  your  sentiments  happen  to  be  sndi  as  yon 
have  owned.  For,  although  my  Lord  Federick  is  not  the  very  msa 
I  could  have  wished  for  your  perfect  happiness ;  yet,  in  the  state  of 
human  perfection  and  human  happiness,  you  might  have  fixed 
your  aflection  with  perhaps  less  propriety ;  and  still,  where  my  ud> 
willingness  to  have  thwarted  your  inclinations  might  not  have  per> 
mitted  me  to  contend  with  them." 

Not  a  word  of  reply  did  this  speech  demand;  or,  if  it  bad,  not  a 
v^rd  could  she  have  given. 

'*  And  now,  madam,  the  reason  of  my  desire  to  speak  vrith  you  is, 
to  know  the  means  you  think  most  proper  to  pursue,  in  order  to  ac- 
quaint Lord  Frederick,  that  notwithstanding  this  late  repulse^  there 
are  hopes  of  your  partiality  in  his  favour." 
**  Defer  the  explanation,"  she  replied,  eagerly. 
**  I  beg  your  pardon — it  cannot  be.  Bendes,  how  can  yon  indulge 
a  disposition  thus  unpitying  7  Even  so  ardently  did  I  d^ire  to  ren- 
der the  man  who  loves  you  happy,  that  though  he  came  armed  against 
my  life,  had  I  not  reflected,  that  previous  to  our  engagement,  it  would 
appear  like  fear,  and  the  means  of  bartering  for  his  forgiveness,! 
should  have  revealed  your  sentiments  the  moment  I  had  seen  him. 
Wlien  the  engagement  was  over,  I  was  too  impatient  to  acquaint  yoa 
with  his  safety,  to  think  then  on  gratifying  him.  And,  indeed,  the 
delicacy  of  the  declaration,  after  the  many  denials  which  you  have 
no  doubt  given  him,  should  be  considered.  I  therefore  consult  your 
opinion  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  shall  be  made." 

*'  Mr.  Dorrifbrth,  can  you  allow  nothing  to  the  moments  of  surprise, 
and  that  pity,  which  the  fate  impending  inspired ;  and  which  mi^t 
urge  me  to  express  myself  of  liord  Frederick  in  a  maimer  my  cooler 
thoughts  will  not  warrant  V* 

"There  was  nothing  in  your  expressions,  my  dear  Miss  Miber,  the 
least  equivocal.  If  you  were  off  your  guard  when  you  pleaded  for 
Lord  Frederick,  as  I  believe  you  were,  you  said  more  sincerely  what 
you  thought ;  and  no  discreet,  or  rather  indiscreet  attempts  to  retract, 
can  make  me  change  these  sentiments." 

**  I  am  very  sorry,"  she  replied,  confused  and  trembling- 
"  Why  sorry  T — C<mie,  give  me  commission  to  reveal  your  parttslity. 
ril  not  be  too  hard  upon  you :  a  hint  from  me  will  d&     Hope  is  ever 
apt  to  interpret  the  slightest  words  to  its  own  use,  and  a  lover's  hops 
is,  beyond  all  others,  sanguine." 

"  1  never  gave  Lord  Frederick  hope." 
"  But  you  never  plunged  him  into  despair." 
"  His  pursuit  intimates  that  I  never  have ;  Imt  he  has  no  othsr 
proof" 

"  However  light  and  frivolous  you  have  been  upon  firivolooa  subjects, 
yet  I  must  own.  Miss  Mihier,  that  I  did  expect,  when  a  case  of  this 
importance,  came  seriously  before  you,  you  would  have  discovered  a 
proper  stability  in  your  behaviour." 

"  I  do,  sir ;  and  it  was  only  when  I  was  efllected  with  a  weakness, 
which  arose  from  accident,  that  I  have  betrayed  inconsistency." 

"  You  then  assert  again,  that  you  have  no  afiection  for  my  lad 
Frederick  r 

'*  Not  enough  to  become  his  wife." 

"  You  are  farmed  at  marriage,  and  I  do  not  wonder  you  should  be 
so :  it  shows  a  prudent  foresight  which  does  you  honour.     But,  aiy 
dear,  are  there  no  dangers  in  a  single  state  f     If  I  may  judge,  Maa 
Milner,  there  are  many  more  to  a  young  lady  of  your  aocompli»- 
ments,  than  if  you  were  under  the  protection  of  a  husband." 
"  My  fiither,  Mr.  Dorriforth,  thought  your  protection  suflSdcnt" 
"  But  that  protection  was  rather  to  direct  your  choice,' than  to  be 
the  cause  of  your  not  choosing  at  alL    Give  me  leave  to  point  oat^ 
observation  which,  perliaps,  I  have  too  frequently  made  before  i^  ' 
upon  this  occasion  I  must  intrude  it  once  again.     Misa  Fenton  »s  ib 
o^t:  her  fortune  is  hifotior  to  youis;  her'peisooal  attnctiona^sn 
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.  Her©  the  poweifttl  glow  of  joy,  and  of  gnatndr,^  gj,  ^  opinkm  so 
negligently  and  yet  so  sincerely  eipresMd.  flew  ^^  ^^ias  Milner'a  face, 
fleck,  and  evert  to  her  hands  and  finger»^h^  yooj  mounted  to  every 
part  of  her  skin  that  was  visible,  for  nr;^  ^  fibre  but  felt  the  secret 
tamsportr— that  Dorriforth  tbongbt  her  -  ^ore  beautiful  than  die  beauti- 
ful Miss  Fenton. 

If  he  observed  her  hlttshca,^  ^  ^^  unsuspicious  of  the  cause,  and 
went  on:  .  , 

"There  is,  besides,  m  .'the' temper  of  Mias  Fenton,  a  sedateneas  that 
might,  with  less  hw^d,  ensure  her  safety  in  an  unmarried  life;  and 
^hir**!!  ^®'y^P'"^-*y  thinks  it  her  duty,  as  she  does  not  mean  to  se- 
dode  herself  by  ^^y  vows  to  the  contrary,  to  become  a  wife ;  and,  in 
Medteiioe  to  ''^^^  counsel  of  her  friends,  will  be  married  within  a  very 
few  weelr^»» 

'    **  P^'^.tfs  Fenton  may  marry  from  obedience :  I  never  will." 

Y*  You  mean  to  say,  that  love  alone  shall  induce  yon." 

"I  do." 

**  If  you  would  point  out  a  subject  upon  which  I  am  the  least  able 
to  reason,  and  on  which  my  sentiments,  such  as  they  are,  are  formed 
only  from  theory,  and  even  there  more  cautioned  than  instructed,  it  is 
the  subject  of  love.  And  yet  even  that  little  which  I  know,  tells  me, 
without  a  doubt,  that  what  you  said  yesterday,  pleading  for  Lord 
Frederick's  liie,  was  the  result  of  the  most  violent  and  tender  love." 

"  The  Uttie  you  know,  then,  Mr.  Dorriforth,  has  deceived  you.  Had 
yOQ  knoum  more^  you  would  have  judged  otherwise." 

**I  submit  to  die  merit  of  your  reply;  but  without  allowing  me  a 
judge  at  all,  I  will  appeal  to  those  who  were  present  with  me." 

**  Are  Mrs.  Horton  and  Mr.  Sandford  to  be  the  connoiseurB  f* 

'<  No :  1*11  appeal  to  Miss  Fenlon  and  Miss  Woodley." 

*'  And  yet,  I  believe,"  replied  she,  with  a  smile,  *<  I  believe  theory 
most  only  be  the  judge  even  there." 

'*  Then,  from  all  you  have  said,  madam,  on  this  occask>n,  I  am  to 
conclude,  that  you  still  refuse  to  marry  liOid  Frederick  f" 

"You  are." 

"  And  you  submit  never  to  see  him  again  t" 

-Ida" 

"  All  yon,  then,  said  to  me  yesterday,  was  ialae  f 

**  I  was  not  mistress  of  myself  af  that  time." 

"  Therefore  it  was  truth !    For  shame,  for  iiiame !" 
•  At  that  moment  tlie  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Sandford  walked  in.  He 
started  beck  on  seeing  Miss  Milner,  and  was  going  away;  but  Dorri- 
forth called  to  him  to  stay,  and  said  with  warmth— 

"  TeU  me,  Mr.  Sandford,  by  what  power,  what  persuasion,  I  can 
prevail  upon  Miss  Milner  to  confide  in  me  as  her  friend ;  to  lay  her 
heart  open,  and  credit  mine  when  I  declare  to  her  that  I  have  no 
view  in  all  the  advice  I  give  to  her,  but  her  immediate  wel&re." 

"  Mr.  Dorriforth,  you  know  my  opinion  of  that  lady,"  replied  Sand- 
ford :  "  it  has  been  formed  ever  since  my  first  acquaintance  with  liar, 
and  it  continues  the  same." 

"  But  instruct  me  how  I  am  to  inspire  her  with  confidence,"  re- 
turned Dorriforth ;  "  how  I  am  to  impress  her  with  a  iense  of  that 
which  is  for  her  advantage." 

"  You  can  work  no  miracles,"  replied  Sandford ;  "  you  are  not  holy 
enough." 

"And  yet  my  ward,"  answered  Dorriforth,  "appears  to   be  ac- 
-  qnainted  with  that  mystery;  for  what  but  the  force  of  a  mirade  can 
induce  her  to  contradict  to-day,  what  before  yon,  and  several  other 
witnesses,  she  positively  acknowledged  yesterday?" 

"  Do  you  call  that  miraculous  ?"  cried  Sandfoni :  "  the  miracle  had 
been  if  she  had  not  done  so — ^for  did  she  not  yesterday  contradict  what 
she  acknowledged  the  day  before  7— and  vdll  she  not  to-morrow  dis- 
avow what  she  says  to-day?" 

"  I  wish  that  she  may,"  replied  Dorriforth,  mildly;  for  he  saw  the 
tears  flowing  down  her  ikce  at  the  rough  and  severe  manner  in  which 
Sandford  had  spoken,  and  he  began  to  feel  for  her  uneasiness. 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  cried  Sandford,  "  for  speaking  so  rudely  to  the 
mlatresB  of  the  house.  I  have  no  business  here,  I  know ;  but  where 
you  are,  Mr.  Dorriforth,  unless  I  am  turned  out,  I  shall  always  think 
it  my  duty  to  come." 

Miss  Milner  courtesied,  as  much  as  to  say  he  was  welcome  to  come. 
He  continued-^ 

"I  was  to  blame,  that  upon  a  nice  punctilio,  I  left  you  so  long 
widiout.my  visits,  and  without  my  counsel :  in  that  time,  ywx  have 
nm  the  hanrd  of  being  murdered,  and,  what  is  wone,  of  being  ex- 
oommunicated ;  for  had  you  been  so  rash  as  to  have  returned  your 
opponent*s  fire,  not  all  my  interest  at  Rome  would  have  .obtained  re- 
nissioD  of  the  pimishment." 

Mias  Mikier,  through  all  her  tears,  could  not  now  restrain  her 
laughter.    On  which  he  resumed — 

"  And  here  do  I  venture,  like  a  missionary  among  savages ;  but  i(  I 
eon  only  save  you  from  their  scalpii^  knivea— firom  the  miseriee  which 
that  lady  is  preparing  for  you — I  am  rewarded." 

Sandford  spoke  this  with  great  fervour;  and  the  offence  of  her  love 
never  appeared  to  her  in  so  tremendous  a  pc»nt  of  view,  as  when  thin, 
unknowingly,  alluded  to  by  him. 

"  The  miteries  that  lady, it  preparing  for  you,*'  hung  upon  her  cars 
like  the  notes  of  a  raven,  and  sounded  equally  ominous.  The  words 
"  WMrder'*  and  "  excommunicationy**  he  had  likewise  uttered ;  all  the 
fiUal  afiects  of  sacrilegious  bve.  Frightful  superstitions  struck  her 
«» tha  faeoA*  and  ihe  could  acwMlappravffnt  AOi^dtfWii  undor  their 


Dorriforth  beheld  the  difficulty  she  had  in  sustaining  herself,  and 
with  the  utmost  tenderness  went.jtowards  her;  and,  supporting  her, 
said — "  I  beg  'your  pardon ;  I  invftcd  you  hither  with  a  far  dififerent 
intention  than  your  uneasiness ;  and  be  assured — " 

Sandford  was  beginning  to  speak,  when  Dorriforth  resumed — ^Hold, 
Mr.  Sandford — the  lady  is  bnder  my  protection;  and  I  know  not 
whether  it  is  not  requisite  that  you  should  apologize  to  her,  and  to  me, 
for  what  yon  have  already  said." 

"  You  asked  my  opinion,  or  I  had  not  given  it  you:  would  yoUhave 
me,  like  Aer,  speak  what  I  do  not  think  V 

"  Say  no  more,  sir,"  cried  Dorriforth ;  and,  leading  her  kindly  to 
the  door,  as  if  to  defend  her  from  his  malice,  told  her  "  he^would  take 
another  opportimity  of  renewing  the  subject" 

When  Dorriforth  was  alone  witK  Sondford,  he  explained  to  him 
what  before  he  had  only  hinted  ;  and  this  learned  Jesuit  frankly  con- 
fessed, "  That  the  mind  of  women  was  fax  above,  or  rather  beneath, 
his  comprehension."  It  was  so,  indeed ;  for  with  all  his  penetration, 
and  few  even  of  that  school  had  more,  he  had  not  yet  penetrated  into 
the  ijiecesses  of  Miss  Milner's  mind. 

Miss  Woodley,  to  whom  she  repeated  all  that  had  passed  between 
herself,  her  guardian,  and  Sandford,  took  this  moment,  in  the  itgitar 
tion  of  her  spirits,  to  alarm  her  still  more  by  prophetic  insinuationB ; 
and  at  length  represented  to  her  here,  for  the  first  time,  the  necessity, 
"  That  Mr.  Dorriforth  and  she  no  longer  should  remain  under  the 
same  roof" 

This  was  like  the  stroke  of  sudden  deadi  to  Miss  Milner;  and, 
clinging  to  life  she  endeavoured  to  avert  the  blow  fay  preyen,  and  by 
promises.    Her  friend  loved  her  too  sincerely  to  be  prevailed  upon. 

"  But  in  what  manner  can  I  accomplish  the  separation  T'  cried  she ; 
**  for,  till  I  marry,  we  are  obliged,  by  my  father's  request,  to  live  in 
the  same  house." 

"  Miss  Milner,"  answered  Miss  Woodley,  "  much  as  I  rBspect  the 
will  of  a  dying  man,  I  regard  your  and  Mr.  Dorriforth's  present  and 
eternal  happiness  much  more ;  and  it  is  my  resolution  that  you  ihaU 
part  If  you  will  not  contrive  the  means,  that  doty  foUs  on  me ;  and 
without  any  invention,  I  tee  the  measure  at  once." 

•*  What  is  itr  cried  Miss  Milner,  eagerly. 

"  I  will  reveal  it  to  Mr.  Dorriforth,  without  hesitation,  the  real  slate 
of  your  heart ;  which  your  present  inconsistency  of  conduct  will  but 
too  readily  confirm." 

"  You  would  not  plunge  me  into  so  much  shame,  into  so  much  an- 
guish !"  cried  she  distractedly. 

"  Mo,"  replied  Mies  Woodley,  "  not  for  the  world,  if  you  will  sepa- 
rate from  him  by  any  mode  of  your  own ;  but  that  you  MU  separate  is 
my  determination ;  and  in  spite  of  all  your  sufierings,  this  shall  be 
the  expedient,  unless  you  instantly  agree  to  some  other." 

"  Good  Heaven,  Miss  Woodley!  is  this  your  friendship  ?" 

"  Yes-*-and  the  truest  friendship  I  have  to  bestow.  Think  what  a 
task  I  undertake  for  your  sake  aiid  his,  when  I  condemn  myself  to 
explain  to  him  your  weakness.  What  astonishment!  wliat  confusion! 
what  ronorse  do  I  foresee  painted  upon  his  face!  1  hear  him  call  you 
by  the  harshest  names,  and  behold  him  fly  from  your  sight  forever^ 
as  from  an  object  of  bis  detestetioa." 

"  Oh,  spare  the  dreadful  picture !  Fly  from  my  sight  forever!"  Da* 
test  my  name!  Oh,  my  dear  Miss  Woodley!  let  but  his  friendship  for 
me  still  remain,  and  I  ^ill  consent  to  any  thing.  You  may  command 
me.  I  will  go  away  from  him  directly;  but  let  us  part  in  friendship* 
Oh !  without  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Dorriforth,  life  would  be  a  heavy 
burthen  indeed." 

Miss  Woodley  immediately  began  to  contrive  schemes  for  thehr  so. 
paration ;  and  with  all  her  invention  alive  on  the  sulgectr  the  follow- 
ing was  the  only  natural  one  she  could  form. 

Miss  Milner  in  a  letter  to  a  distant  relation  at  fiath,  was  to  com- 
plain of  the  melancholy  of  a  country  life,  which  aha  was  to  say  her 
guardian  imposed  upon  her;  and  i^e'was  to  intreat  the  lady  to  send 
a  pressing  invitetion  that  she  would  pass  a  month  or  two  at  her  house: 
this  invilatioa  was  to  be  laid  before  Dorriforth  for  his  approbation ; 
and  the  two  ladies  were  to  enforce  it,  by  expressing  their  earnest 
wishes  for  his  consent.  This  plan  having  been  properly  regulated 
the  necessary  letter  was  sent  to  Bath,  and  Miss  Woodley  waited  with 
patience,  but  with  a  watchful  guard  upon  tho  conduct  of  her  friend, 
till  the  answer  should  arrive. 

During  this  interim  a  tender  and  complaining  epistle  from  Loid 
Frederick  was  delivered  to  Miss  Milner ;  to  which,  as  he  received  no 
answer,  he  prevailed  upon  his  uncle,  with  whom  he  resided  to  wait 
upon  her,  and  obtain  a  verbal  reply;  for  he  still  flattered  himself,  that 
fear  of  her  guardian's  anger,  or  perhaps  his  interception  of  the  letter 
which  he  had  sent,  was  the  cole  cause  of  her  apporent  indiflerence. 

The  old  gendeman  was  introduced  both  to  Miss  Milner  and  to  Mr. 
Dorriforth ;  but  received  from  each  an  answer  so  explicit,  that  it  left 
his  nephew  no  longer  in  doubt  but  that  all  farther  pursuit  was  vain. 

Sir  Edward  Ashton,  about  this  time,  also  submitted  to  a  foimal  dia- 
mission;  and  had  then  the  mortification  to  reflect  that  he  was  bestow- 
ing upon  the  ol^ect  of  his  afiections  the  tenderest  proof  of  his  regard 
by  having  absented  himself  entirely  from  her  society. 

Upon  this  serious  and  certain  conclusion  to  the  hopes  of  Lord 
Frederick,  Dorriforth  was  more  astonished  than  ever  at  the  oonduot 
of  his  ward.  He  had  once  thought  her  behavionr  in  this  respect  was 
ambiguous;  but  since  her  oonfeesxHi  of  a  passion  for  thiit  noUenum, 
he  had  no  doubt  but  in  the  end  she  would  become  his  wife.  Ha 
lam«atad  to  find  himwlf  mivtaken,  and  tiioagfat  it  prapar  opw.  m  eoiii» 
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M  UhAvioor.  He  oonsoqueQtkj^cftine  noore  reierv^,  ap4  morp 
«uit«ro  than  he  had  been  tioce  m  Bnt  acqiiaintanoy  with  her;  iof 
his  maimen,  not  firom  deeign,  but  imperceptibly  to  hivwielf,  bwi  bMQ 
Mftened  lioce  he  became  her  guardian*  by  that  tender  reapept  wi^ch 
he  had  imifonnly  paid  to  the  ot^ect  of  hia  proleotion. 

Notwithatandiog  the  leverity  h«  now  aaauraed,  his  w»n}*  in  tbiB 
prapect  of  parting  from  him,  grew  melancholy  {  Miaa  Wopdley't  love 
to  her  Iriend  rfndered  her  U(tle  otherwise;  and  Porri&rfh'a  peculiar 
gravity,  frequently  rigour,  oould  no|  but  maj^  their  whole  party  hm 
•heerful  than  it  had  been.  Lord  Ghnwogd  too,  at  this  tim^,  waa 
}ying  dangeroualy  ill  of  a  fever;  Miai  FentoPi  of  course,  wns  w  vufeh 
in  sorrow  aa  her  nature  would  peimit  her  to  be ;  and  both  Sfwdfivd  «od 
Porriibrth  were  in  extreme  cenoem  upon  hie  Wrdship's  wecount* 

In  this  posture  of  aflbirs,  the  letter  of  invitation  arrives  from  My 
I^nnham  at  Bath-  It  was  shown  to  Doiriferth;  and  to  ppwe  to  h» 
ward  that  he  ia  ao  mucb  ofleod«4  as  no  longer  to  feel  that  eypaasive 
interest  in  her  concerns  which  be  once  felt,  he  gives  an  opinion  on 
the  subject  with  indiflerence :  he  desiies  -'  Miia  Itfiloer  will  do  what 
fhe  hemelf  thinks  proper/'  Miss  Wpodiey  inetaully  accepts  this  per- 
ffiaiioo*  writes  back,  and  appoint*  th«  d#y  upop»  which  )»er  fiim^ 
neans  to  fetoff  for  the  visit. 

Miei  Miln^  is  wounded  at  fh9  heart  hy  the  cold  and  unkM  mtm- 
Of  n  af  her  guaidianr  bat  dares  not  take  mw  step  to  retrieve  l»ii  opi- 
nion. Alone,  or  to  her  friend,  she  sighs  and  weeps :  he  diaf^QFecp  h^r 
fpffow*  and  je  doubtfiU  whether  th«  depaituie  of  JU>id  Fcpdenck 
fttom  that  part  of  the  opuntry  is  not  the  cause. 

When  the  time  ahe  was  to  set  out  &r  lialh  WPi  ffoiy  two  d<^  ^* 
flw  behaviour  of  Doirifbrth  took,  by  degrees,  its  umial  fifrm,  if  net  a 
greater  share  of  polite  and  tender  attention  than  ever-  |t  waa  fi^ 
first  time  he  had  parted  from  Miss  Milner  since  he  becan^  bOF  gWf- 
4^  and  he  felt  upon  the  occasion,  nreluotanoe-  He  hs4  beso  angry 
with  her.  he  had  riiown  her  that  he  was  ee*  and  he  now  began  fo 
wish  that  he  had  not.  She  is  net  happy  (he  considered  within  hiw- 
felf:)  every  word  and  aetioo  declares  she  m  not;  I  ii»ay  bnve  Jtwen  loo 
aevere,  and  added  perhaps  to  her  uneasineas.  **  At  leaat  we  wiU  part 
on  good  terms,"  said  he,  *'  Indeed*  my  mgafd  ^  her  is  sim^  I  can* 
not  part  oiheiwiae.'' 

9be  eoeo  disceiDed  bis  retuming  kindne»,  an4  it  was  a  genile  lie 
that  would  have  ftstened  her  to  that  spot  for  ever,  but  lor  thn  fiiv 
ffswtanee  pf  Miss  Woodley- 

"What  will  the  absence  of  a  few  momhe  efieeir  eaid  she,  pleMf- 
ing  her  own  cauae*  **  At  the  end  ef  a  How  months  at  ftrthest,  he  will 
»«pect  me ha^f  and  where  then  will  he  the  aMrit  of  tfaia  aepaim- 
fionf 

*«In  that  ti»e,"  replied  Miw  Woodlfr*  '^  we  nay  find  aoaie  aetfaod 
to  make  it  longer." 

To  this  she  listened  with  a  kind  of  despair,  hut  ntteied,  ahe  was 
''aNig«sd".*Hind  she  prepared  fer  her  departnre. 

Derriierth  waa  all  tmfit^  4hat  every  eimmoatanoe  nf  her  jouipiey 
should  he  eonmodions :  he  waa  eager  she  should  he  happy  <  and  he 
waa  eager  ahe  should  aeo  thnt  he  enti«riy  fbigaye  her.  He  vouU 
have  gone  part  of  the  way  with  her,  hot  6r  the  eitieme  iUneas  ef 
Jl/MPd  £lmwood.  JA  whose  chambeir  he  paased  neat  of  the  day,  and 
ilepi  in  £hnwapd  House  isreiy  night 

On  the  morning  of  her  journey,  when  Dorriforth  gave  his  bend  and 
CMdncted  Miss  Milner  to  the  cnrnage,  all  the  way^he  led  faer  she 


not  rnsiraa  her  tears,  which  increased*  as  he  parted  fhom  her, 
to  convulsive  sobs.  He  was  afifected  by  her  grief;  and  diough  he  had 
prefvieusly  bid  her  6reweU,  he  dcew  her  gently  on  one  eide,  and  eaid 
with  the  tenderest  ooncem, 

^  My  dear.  Miss  Milner,  we  part  Aimtk  t  I  hepe  wee  do.  On  psy 
aide,  depend  upon  it,  that  I  regret  nothing  ao  aiuch  at  4Mir  aeparation, 
m  having  ever  giv«n  you  a  moment's  pain." 

**  I  beliei'e  ao,"  waa  ail  she  oould  utter ;  for  she  haifnpftjl  Aom  bim 
Utf  hie  diseeming  eye  ahsuid  disoever  the  cauae  of  the  weakness 
which  thus  overcame  her.  But  her  apprehenaioBa  were  gaoundless : 
the  rectitude  of.  his  own  heart  was  a  bar  to  the  auepician  ef  hew^— 
He  onoe  flK>re  kindly  bade  her  adieu,  and  the  caniage  deove  away. 

Miss  Fentpn  and  Mim  Woodley  eceompaniad  ber  part  of  the  jour- 
■ey,  about  thirty  BHles,  where  they  were  met  bySir  Uemryand  Lady 
Luneham.  Here  was  «  parting  nearly  m  affeeting  aa  that  between 
her  and  her  guardian. 

Bliss  Woodley,  who,  ftr  seveeal  weeks,  had  toaated  herfiriend  with 
41  rigidnees  she  herself  hardly  eupposed  was  in  her  nature,  now  he- 
wnilsd  that  die  had  done  eo ;  imploired  her  Ibrgiveness ;  promiied  to 
.narrespond  with  bar  punctually,  and  to  omit  no  opportunity  of  giving 
her  every  eonaolation  ahort  of  cheruAing  her  fbml  passion— but  in 
that,  and  that  only,  was  the  heart  of  Mias  Milner  le  be  o9nsoied. 

When  Miss  Milner  arrived  at  Bath,  ahe  thought  it  the  meat  altered 
plnee  she  had  ever  seen.  She  was  mistaken :  it  was  herself  that  waa 
ahanged. 

'  The  walka  were  a&elanchoiy,  the  company  insipid,  ^tte  baH  room 
Ihiiguing  $  fbr>-«he  had  left  behind  all  that  oouid  chann  or  ]dease 
her. 

Though  see  fiiund  henelf  much  lem  happy  than  when  she  waa  at 
Bath  before,  yet  ahe  felt  that  she  would  net,  even  to  ei^  all  that 
pMt  happiness,  be  again  reduced  to  the  being  she  waa  at  that  peiiod. 
Thw  does  the  lover  eonaider  the  estinction  of  his  paasion  with  the 
aame  honov  es  the  liherdne  hmka  upon  annihilatien  i  the  ene  would 
«Aar  Uva  banafter,  thoagh  iit  all  the  tortuiaa  daaarihed  m 


hi^  fflttife  sMa,  dmn  oeaae  to  exist;  so  tiwfe  aia  ao  tortnres 
yM^  A  lover  jvoaulM  aoifer,  rather  than  eeaae  to  love. 

In  the  wide  prospect  .^  sadness  before  her.  Miss  Bfihief^  faney 
c<^Mght  hold  of  t^e  only  cou^fyrt  which  presented  itself;  and  this,  faint 
as  it  wai^  in  the  total  absence  ^every  other,  ber  imaginatioo painted 
to  her  as  eiceasive.  The  comfort  y^tm  a  letter  from  Miss  Woodley— a 
letter,  in  whi/ch  the  subject  of  her^ve  would  moat  aeeuredly  be 
mentioned ;  and,  in  whatever  termi^  it  lo^uld  still  be  the  aMane  of 
^olightf 

A  letter  aiTiyaii-r-#he  devaiu^  it  with  ber  >^ea.  The  poatHBiaih 
denoting  from  whence  it  came,  the  name  of  "  MilbKer  Lodge"  wntien 
gn  the  top,  wero  all  jvources  of  pleasure :  and  she  ro«d  skwlf  every 
line  it  pontain^,  to  procr«et,ipaXe  the  pleasing  ezpectatifn  dhe  eege^ 
ed«  till  she  should  arrive  at  the  name  of  Dorriforth.  At  i%t  ber  iaa- 
patient  eyas  cau|^  |l¥»  word,  thme  lines  beyond  the  place  4ae  was 
reading ;  irrasiatibly,  she  skipped  /over  those  lines,  ai>d  fiz^d  qn  iha 
point  to  which  she  was  attracted. 

Miii  W^Wflley  was  cmitious  in  her  mdnlgence;  she  nnda  theslig^- 
49at  meuibu9n  pomihle  of  Dorriforth  j  saying  nnly,  **  lie  wpa  earemely 
copBceiwed,  iiad  #yen  4^ieiiB|pd,  at  ^9  litiie  h^pe  thnr^  waa  ^f  hia  cousin 
l^ood  t^lmwoQd's  raoovary/' 

^hort  and  trivial  w  ttiip  ppsmjpp  was,  it  wus  atiU  mane  impartant  te 
Mias  Milner  tbn^  any  othv  in  the  letter :  she  laad  it  afiun  «nd  sgaia, 
ponsidared,  pnd  ref^aeted  upon  fi.  Degectedl  thought  slie  :  what  does 
that  word  exacdy  n^aan '  1^  I  ever  see  Mr-  DorrifiNth  jd^ieoied? 
^w,  I  wunder>  49«9S  he  ifiokm  that  state  ?  Thua  4kl  ahemupe,  while 
the  cav^  9f  hJaili^ss^ion,  though  a  most  aeiious  one,  and  pady^Uy 
described  by  Mm  Woodley,  aearoaly  arreated  her  aMeniio^  She  ran 
over  with  haate  the  WDceuat  of  liocd  Elmwood'a  atate  of  health :  ahe 
Aflf^linly  pitied  him  while  ahe  tbwight  of  him,  butahe  djid  not  think  of 
him  long.  To  die,  vras  a  hard  fate  for  a  young  nobleman  juat  in  pof- 
aefiuon  of  «n  imineiiae  Ibrtune,  and  on  the  eve  qf  marriage  with  a  beao- 
tifol  young  woma;  fant  Mias  Milner  thought  that  an  abode  in  heavsn 
might  be  still  better  than  all  this,  and  she  had  no  doubt  but  that  h» 
loidship  would  be  an  inhftbitunt  dieue.  TheiorlcKn  atate  of  Miss  Fen- 
ton  ought  to  have  been  a  sulyect  for  her  compassion ;  but  aha  Jeucw 
that  lady  had  resig^aiaon  to  bear  any  lot  with  patience,  and  that  a 
trial  of  her  fortitude  mie^  be  more  flattering  to  her  vanity  than  to  be 
Gountew  of  Elmwoad ;  in  a  word,  ahe  saw  no  oneVi  misfertunea  .equal 
la  her  own,  hecanaeshe  knew  no  ona  ao  little  aUe  to  hear  nusiivtune- 

Bbe  mp}iad  to  Mias  Woodley's  letter,  and  dwelt  vcyry  long  on  xhat 
aulgect  which  her  friand  had  passed  over  U^itly.  This  waa  anothar 
indulgenae ;  and  this  e^iislalary  intaroofuna  was  now  tbe  only  enjoy- 
■wnt  aha  pomwiied.  Fmm  Bath  ahe  paid  aevenl  viaita  with  ia^ 
Luneham :  afi  were  alike  tedious  and  melancholy. 

Bat  her  gaaidian  wrate  to  her;  and  diough  it  waa  rm.  a  topic  «f 
aonow,  ihp  letter  gave  her  joy.  The  acntimento  it  eaprassed  were 
merely  riuaamn  piarc.  yet  she  valued  them  as  the  dearest  efibnons  af 
friendidiip  and  affection ;  and  her  hands  trembled,  and  faer  hasit  heat 
with  rapCare  while  she  wsole  the  answer,  though  ahe  knew  it  vrooki 
not  he  laaeived  hy  him  with  ene  emotion  like  tboee  which  ttm  eiipe- 
rienced.  In  her  second  letter  to  Miss  Woodley,  ahe  prayed  like  a  pe^ 
pn  inaana  to  be  taken  home  from  confinemenf,  and,  like  a  lunsdc, 
protested  in  sensiUe  language,  ahe  **  had  no  disorder/'  But  her  fnmi 
aaphed,  ^That  vjapy  daclaration  provea  its  violence/*  And  she  awured 
her,  naihing  leas  than  placing  har  afiectiona  elsewhere  should  indace- 
her  te  hsliave  hut  thpt  she  was  incurable. 

The  third  letter  fWmi  Mihaer  Lodge  brought  the  news  of  Loaei  film- 
wood's  death.  Mim  Woodley  was  eiceedingly  affected  by  this  event, 
and  aaid  little  e^  en  any  other  subject.  Miss  Milner  was  shaded 
whan  ^le  read  the  words,  **  He  is  dead,"  and  insianily  thooght, 

**  How  transient  are  all  sublunary  things  i  Within  a  iew  ysam  I 
sbaHhedead;  ivad  how  happy  will  it  then  be,  if  I  have  resiiaed  every 
temftation  to  the  afluring  pleasures  of  this  life  V 

The  faappinem  of  a  peaceful  death  occupied  her  oontemtJatiwi  6k 
neaiiy  an  hour ;  hut  at  length  every  virtuous  and  pious  sentiment  this 
meditation  iaapired,  eerved  but  to  remind  her  of  the  many  santencai 
ahe  had  heard  from  her  guardian's  lips,  upon  the  same  enbjeot;  h^ 
thoughts  were  again  fixed  on  him,  and  she  could  think  af  noAuaf 
baaidea. 

In  a  short  time  afler  this,  her  health  became  impaired  firoan  the  ia- 
diqxiBitMm  of  faer  mind :  ahe  languished,  and  waa  once  in  iaomineQt 
danger.  During  a  shght  delirium  of  ber  lever,  Mim  Woodley's  name 
and  her  guardian'a  were  inrnssantly  repeated.  Lady  Lnneham  asnt 
them  inuaediate  word  of  this ;  and  they  both  hestened  to  Bath*  and 
arrived  there  JiMt  aa  the  violence  and  danger  of  her  diaorder  had 
ceased.  As  soon  as  she  became  perfectly  reocdlected,  her  fimt  cars, 
knowwg  the  fiailty  of  her  heart,  woe  to  inquire  what  ahe  had  uttered 
while  delirious.  Mim  Woodley,  who  was  by  her  bed-side,  begged 
faer  not  to  be  alaimed  un  that  account,  and  amured  ber  ahe  knew, 
from  all  ber  attendants,  that  ehe  had  only  spoken  with  a  fineadly  re- 
membranoe  (as  was  really  the  caae)  of  tfaoee  persona  who  were  dear 
te  her. 

€be  wiehed  to  know  whether  her  guardian  was  eome  «o  sea  ber. 
but  she  had  not  the  courage  U>  ask  4Mfore  her  friend ;  and  iIm,  in  Imv 
Cum,  waa  afiaid,  by  the  too  sudden  mention  of  his  name,  to  dieeompcae 
her.  Her  maid,  however,  efler  some  little  time,  entered  the  ohamber, 
and  whiapeied  Mim  Woodley.  Mim  Mibmr  asked  kaquiaitively  ^  what 
aheaaid/' 

The  maid  iiepliad,aaMy,'']j»dEh»woed,raadean,wishaa  t9 

and  aae  yon  for  a  fow  momenti,  if  you  will  allow  him-" 
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At  tbfa  M|i^.  Iftai  miller  «lur64  wMy. 

'*IUK>agfac''Mid  Ae. « I  tfaoncU  liMd  nnwoe^  had  betn  de«L 
An  wBf  «enMB  diw3id««d  tliUr 

"  No,  my  dear,"  answered  Min  Woodley;  '*  it  is  the  preaani  Laid 
Elmwood  who  wiihat  la  aaa  yaa :  be  vviion  yon  left  ill  wban  you 
came  hilkar  U  dead." 

"  And  wlio  is  the  prawnt  Loid  EInwopdr  *a  ariead. 

Woedley,  aflar  a  flhort  heaitatioii,  veplied,  '*  Yaur  guardian." 


**  And  80  he  is,"  cried  Mns  Mihier ;  "be  ia  liM  nait  baia— I  had 
ittgoL    Botieitpoaiiblathatbaufaerar 

*'  Yet,'*  returned  'Mi«  Woodl^,  wilh  a  freve  vowe  and  oaBMr,  to 
modenita  that  glow  of  aatiafteiion  which  far  a  aKiBeat  apAlad  avan 
<■  her  languid  eye,  and  blushed  orer  her  paflid  oomieaaBce;  **  Yes : 
aa  ha  heard  you  were  ill,  ha  thought  it  right  «o  oone  aad  aae  you.'* 

**  Ha  is  very  good,"  she  answercd,  and  tiw  tear  started  in  bar  eyas. 

*'  Would  you  pleaae  to  aae  his  fordshipf"  asked  her  naid. 

«Notyet,iiot  yet," she  raidiad ;  *«latne»eoi«eetU9wlf  ^nt"-- 
And  she  looked  with  a  timid  doubt  upon  her  friend,  ta  ask  if  it  vifas 
proper. 

Miss  Woodley  could  hardly  support  this  humble  reference  lo  her 
judgment  fiom  the  wan  ftce  of  ike  poor  inTalid ;  and  takiiig  her  by 
Ihe  hand,  whispered,  "You  AaSi  do  what  you  please."'  In  a  few 
minutes.  Lord  Ehawood  was  iotroducad. 

To  those  who  sincerely  lore,  araiy  change  of  akuation  or  circum- 
•taaoea  in  the  object  belowd,  appears  an  adTsntaga.  So  the  aequisi- 
lion  of  a  tide  and  estate  was,  in  Bliss  Mfflnei's  eya,  an  estimable  ad- 
vantage to  her  guardian— not  on  account  of  their  real  mhae,  but  that 
any  change,  mstead  of  diDumshing  her  passion,  woidd  have  served 
only  to  hierease  it— «ven  a  change  to  the  ntmoat  poverty. 

When  he  entered,  the  sight  of  him  seemed  to  be  too  much  for  her; 
and  after  the  first  glance,  she  turned  her  head  away.  The  sound  of 
his  voice  encouraged  bar  to  look  once  more,  and  dien  die  rivetod  her 
ayes  upon  him. 

"  It  is  iraposaiUe,  ray  Aar  BGas  Mihier,' '  he  gently  whispered ,  *  to 
aay  what  joy  I  feel  that  yonr  disorder  baa  subrided." 

But  though  it  was  Impossible  to  say,  it  was  poariUa  to  loalb  what  be 
ft»t.  and  his  looks  cipteswd  his  feelings.  In  the  zeal  of  tiiose  sensa- 
tions, he  bid  hold  of  her  band,  and  heU  it  between  his:  this  he  did 
not  himself  know;  but  she  did.      ' 

"  Yon  have  prayed  for  me,  my  loid,Iinake  no  doubt," aaid  die,  and 
amxled,  as  if  thanking  hnn  lor  those  prayen. 

«  Fervently,  ardendy !"  returned  ha ;  and  the  fervency  wtdi  which 
he  had  prayed  spoke  m  every  feature. 

^ButIamaPh>te8tant,youhnow;  andif  Ifaad  died  sueh,doy«u 
believe  I  should  have  gone  to  heaven  ?" 
"  Most  aaroredly — ^that  would  not  have  prevented  you/* 
'*  But  Mr.  Sandfbrd  does  not  think  sa." 
"  He  must— for  he  hopea  to  go  there  himwK" 
Ta  keep  her  guardian  with  bar,  Miss  MHner  seemed indraad  tocon- 
verse ;  but  her  aolicitous  friend  gave  Lord  Elmwood  a  look  which  im- 
plied that  it  might  be  injurious  to  her,  and  he  retfawd. 

■They  had  wdy  one  more  interview,  before  he  left  the  place,  at 
•which  Miss  Mifaxer  was  capable  of  sitting  up.  He  was  with  her,  bow- 
aver,  but  a  veiy  short  time,  some  necessary  concerns,  relative  to  his 
Iste  kinsman^B  aflain,  calling  him  in  haste  to  London.  Miss  Woodley 
continued  wifli  Tier  friend  till  she  saw  her  entiroly  reinstated  in  her 
MdA ;  during  wMch  time  her  guardian  was  frequently  the  subject 
uf  then*  private  convennUon ;  and  upon  fliose  occasions  Miss  Milner 
has  somatimea  brought  Miss  Woodley  to  acknowledge,  "  that  could 
Mr.  Dorrifbrth  have  possibly  foreseen  the  eariy  death  of  the  last  Lord 
™om^,  it  had  been  more  for  the  honour  of  his  refigioo,  (as  that  an- 
cieirt  title  would  now  after  him  become  extinct,)  if  he  had  preferred 
marriage  vows  to  those  of  celibacy." 

When  the  time  for  Miss  Woodley's  departure  arrived.  Miss  Afflner 
antreoted  earnestly  to  accompany  her  home,  and  made  the  most  solemn 
pvomues  that  she  would  gnarfl,  not  only  her  behaviour,  but  her  very 
^oghlB,  within  the  limitation  her  friend  should  prescribe.  Miss 
^Voodley  at  length  yielded  thus  Hir,  "  that  as  soon  as  Loid  Elmwood 
J^set  out  on  his  journey  to  Italy,  whene  she  had  heard  him  say  that 
TOiihould  soon  be  oidiged  to  go,  she  would  no  longer  deny  her  the 
Ideasure  of  returning ;  and  if  (after  the  long  absence  which  must  con- 
?^**«"^|r^o  place  between  him  and  her)  die  could  positively  affirm 
fte  suppression  of  her  passion  v?as  the  happy  result,  she  would  than 
tAe  her  word,  and  ride  the  danger  of  seeing  them  once  more  reside 
tpgether." 

•niis  concearion  having  been  obtained,  th<y  parted ;  and,  as  winter 
iVMnow  far  advanced.  Miss  WooUey  returned  to  her  auntV  house  m 
town,  from  whence  Mrs.  Horton  was,  however,  preparing  to  remove, 
morder  to  superintend  Lord  Elmwood's  house  (which  had  been  occn- 
inwt  tjy  the  lata  eari)  in  Grosv^nor  Sjuare,  and  her  niece  was  to  ac 
company  her. 

U  Lord'  Elmwood  was  not  desirous  that  mm  Mihier  shoul<f  oon- 
taude  her  vmt,  and  return  to  his  protectbn,  it  was  partly  from  the 
Mtiplicily  of  af!^  in  whidi  he  was  at  this  time  engagedC  and  parHy 
jom  having  Mr.  flandfbrd  now  entirely  phiced  with  him  as  his  chap- 
»»--fbr  he  dreaded,  that  living  in  the  same  house,  their  natural  anti- 
P«toy  imght  be  mcreased,  even  to  tivewion.  Upon  this  account,  he 
«nce  thought  of  advising  Mr.  Ssndlbnl  to  take  up  his  abode  elsewhere 
--butthe  great^aasnro  he  took  in  his  society,  joined  to  tiie  hitter 
^tfflomonhelmewswAajirqpQialw  . 


Mm  Afilnar.  all  this  time,  was  not  tbinldqg  upon  tbosa  aha  hated* 
but  on  those  she  loved.  Sandibrd  never  came  into  her  thoughts,  whil# 
the  image  of  Lord  Elmwood  never  leA  them.  Onf9  morning,  as  sha 
sat  talking  to  Lady  Lunebam  on  various  sul^cts,  but  thiokuig  alone 
on  himt  Sir  Harr^  Lunebam,  with  another  gentleman, (a  Mr.  Flea^ 
mood)  came  in,  and  the  conversaiion  turned  upon  the  improbability 
there  had  been,  at  the  present  Lord  £lro wood's  birth,  that  be  should 
ever  inherit  the  title  and  estate  which  had  now  fiillen  to  bim »  and* 
said  Mr.  FleeCmand^  **  ludepeudent  of  rank  and  ibrtunei  this  iig^^ypi^t, 
ad  oocurrenoe  miat  be  matter  of  infinite  joy  to  Mr.  Dorrifbrth." 

**  No,"  answered  Sir  Uarry ;  "  independ^ut  of  rank  and  fbrtonai  it 
muat  ba  a  motive  of  concern  to  him ;  for  he  must  now  regret,  heyooA 
measure,  his  folly  in  taking  priest's  ordeni — thus  depriving  bioaalf  ^^f 
the  hopes  of  an  heir ;  so  that  bis  tide,  at  his  death,  will  ba  lost." 

«  By  no  means,"  repUad  MX'  Fleatmond .  *'  be  may  yet  hava  lA  b^ir^ 
for  he  will  certeinly  marry." 

"  Marry  1"  cried  the  baronet 

**  Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Fleetmond ;  "  it  was  that  I  raaant  1^  tba  jiqF 
it  might  probably  give  him,  beyond  the  possessico  of  bis  astate  Mid 
liae." 

''How  be  maiTiad?"  said  Lady  LuoehaiHi  *' has  bo  not  talbaa  a 
vow  never  to  marry?" 

**  Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Fleetmond ;  **  but  there  are  do  ra^iattf  vawi 
from  whidi  the  aovereign  pontiffat  Borne  cannot  grant  a  dispfmwti<wi 
-~«s  these  ooaunandaients  whiah  are  made  by  the  church,  Jhe  cburab 
has  always  the  power  to  revoke :  and  when  it  is  for  the  genaml  gpod 
of  seligioo,  his  holineas  thinks  it  incumbent  on  him  to  pubUsb  bw  bol^ 
aad  remit  all  panailiies  for  Ibeir  noo-observance*  Certainly  it  ja  fiy 
the  honour  of  the  Catholies,  that  this  earldom  should  continua  in  • 
Catholic  family.  In  short,  I'll  ventura  to  lay  a  wagar  my  Lprd  £bi^ 
wood  is  asaniad  within  a  year.** 

Miss  Mikier,  who  listened  with  attention,  feared  she  was  in  a  draaq^ 
or  deeaived  by  the  pretended  knowledge  «f  Mr.  Fleetmond,  who  might 
know  nothing ;  yet  all  that  he  had  said  was  very  probable ;  and  h§ 
was  himself  a  Koman  CaiboUc,  so  that  he  mist  be  well  "/»f»^  ^ 
the  sttbieot  apon  whieh  ha  spoke.  If  aba  bad  beard  the  direst  aawa 
that  ever  sounded  in  the  ear  of  the  most  siisoeptible  of  inoftai^  thf 
agitation  «f  har  mind  and  peooB  could  not  have  been  stm^ar :  #he 
feH,  while  aveiy  wosd  was  speaking,  a.chjU  threngb  all  bar  vsjnfiii  g 
pleasure  too  exquisite  not  to  bear  along  with  it  the  aensatioo  of  av^flk 
site  pain— of  which  she  was  so  sensible,  that  for  a  few  movaaotf  it 
aMde  her  wish  that  she  had  «ot  heard  the  ial^UigenA>t  though  v^ijr 
aeon  after,  abe  would  not  hut  have  heard  it  fur  tba»workl. 

As  soon  as  she  had  recovered  from  her  fint  f^onfpbfPfiiA  and  jiy, 
she  wrote  to  Miss  Woodley  an  exact  aooouat  of  what  aha  faad  bcaxd* 
mA  Deceived  thia  answer>— > 

"  I  am  sorry  any  body  should  have  givao  you  this  pieca  of  intena 
tien,  because  it  was  a  task,  in  executing  which  I  bad  pranisad  myself 
extreme  satisfaecien :  but  from  the  fear  tliat  your  haaJlh  wiaa  not  yat 
atrong  enough  to  support,  without  some  danger,  the  burtban  of  bopii- 
which  I  knew  would,  upon  this  ooosaion,  press  upon  yoa,  l-dafipnivd 
my  oommnniaation,  and  it  has  been  anticipated.  Yat,  as  you  sea«  m 
doubt  aa  to  ibe  reality  of  what  y«u  hava  beMi  told,  perhaps  thia  ooi^ 
firmation  «f  it  mmy  fidl  very  little  abort  of  the  fint  newi^  e^paciallf 
when  it  is  enforced  by  my  request,  that  you  will  coma  to  ua»  aa  anOB 
as  you  can  with  propriety  leave  Lady  Luaaham. 

*'Come,  my  dear  Miss  Milner,  and  find  in  your  q|^  rigid  BMOilflr 
a  faithful  confidant.  I  will  no  longer*threaten  to  di Aosa  a  aecrat  you 
have  trusted  me  with,  but  leave  it  to  the  wiMipm  or  aeinbiUty  of  Ms 
heart  (who  is  now  to  penetrate  into  the  hearts  of  wu  sax,  in  search 
of  one  that  may  beat  in  unison  with  his  own),  to  find  the  secanat  «aL 
I  no  longer  eoBdeaon,  but  congratulate  you  on  your  passion ;  and  will 
assist  you  with  all  my  advice  and  my  aanpest  wishes,  that  it  may  ob- 
tain a  return." 

Thia  letter  was  another  of  those  excruciating  pleasures,  that  tdvuBt^ 
reduced  Miss  Milner  to  the  gmve.  Her  appetite  forsook  her ;  and 
she  vainly  endeavoured  for  several  nights  to  dose  hor  eyas.  Sm 
thoaght  so  much  upon  the  prospect  of  aooompliahing  her  h^pasi  that 
she  could  admit  no  oibw  idea ;  not  evan  invent  one  piobabla  excwa 
for  leaving  Lady  Luneham  before  the  appointed  tima,  which  waa 
then  at  Ae  distance  of  two  months.  She  wrote  to  Miai  Woodisy  to 
beg  her  contrivance,  to  raproaofa  her  for  keeping  tiw  intalliganoa  w 
long  from  her,  and  to  tbank  her  for  having  revealed  it  in  sa  kxad  a 
manner  at  last  £Sie  begged,  also,  to  ba  aoqvaiotod  bow  Mr.  I>oni> 
forth  (for  still  she  called  him  by  that  name)  apoke  and  tbooght  of  this 
sudden  change  in  his  prospects. 

AGss  Woodley's  reply  was  a  aummons  for  her  to  town  npoQ  aoma 
pretended  business,  which  she  avoided  explainiqg,  but  whiah  entirely 
silenced  Lady  Luneham's  entreaties  lor  her  atay» 

To  her  question  concerning  Lonl  Efanvfood,  she  answared-— ^  It  is 
a  subject  on  which  he  seldom  speaks :  be  appears  just  the  aame  ha 
ever  did  ;  nor  eould  you,  by  any  part  of  his  conduct,  conoaiva  chat 
any  such  change  had  taken  place." 

MisB  Milner  exdaimed  to  bevseifr^'  I  am  glad  he  is  not  altered. 
If  his  words,  looks,  or  mannerB,  were  any  thing  different  from  vdiat 
they  formerly  were,  I  should  not  like  him  so  well"  And  just  the 
reverse  would  have  been  the  caaa,  had  Miss  Woodley  sent  har  awd 
he  was  changed. 
Tha  day  for  har  laariBg  Balh  waa  iUad :  aha  ^fpaotod  it  fi^i*  npi 
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toMBi  Imt  before  ita  uriva],  Bhe  rank,  onder  liie  care  of  expectation; 
and  when  it  came,  was  so  much  indiipotedt  ai  to  be  obliged  to  defer 
her  joiuney  for  a  week. 

At  length  she  found  herself  in  London — ^in  the  hoote  of  her  guar- 
dian—and that  guardian  no  longer  bound  to  a  single  life,  but  er^omdd 
to  manry.  He  appeared  in  her  eyes,  as  in  Miss  Woodley's,  the  same 
as  ever ;  or,  perliaps,  more  endearing  than  ever,  as  it  was  the  first 
time  she  had  ever  beheld  him  with  hope.  Mr.  Sandford  did  not  ap> 
pear  the  same ;  yet  he  was,  in  reality,  as  surly  and  as  diarespeetiul  in 
his  behaviour  to  her  as  usual ;  but  she  did  not  observe;  or  she  did  not 
feel  hii  morose  temper  as  heretofore — he  seemed  amiable,  mild  and 
gentle— «t  least  this  was  the  happy  medium  through  which  her  sel^ 
cxHnplac^t  mind  began  to  see  him;  for  good-humour,  like  the  jaun- 
dice,  makes  every  one  of  its  own  complexion. 

Lord  Elmwood  was  preparing  to  go  abroad,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
eeiving,  in  form,  the  dispensation  from  his  vows.  It  was,  however,  a 
subject  he  seemed  carefully  to  avoid  speaking  upon;  and  when  by 
any  accident  he  was  obliged  lo  mention  it,  it  was  without  any  ma^ 
eidier  of  satisfocticm  or  concern. 

Miss  Milner's  pride  began  to  be  alarmed.  While  he  was  Mr. 
Dorriforth,  and  confined  to  a  single  life,  his  indiflerence  to  her  charms 
was  rather  an  honourable  than  a  reproachful  trait  in  his  character; 
and,  in  reality,  she  admired  him  for  the  insensilnlity.  But  on  the 
•ve  of  being  at  liberty,  and  on  the  eve  of  making  his  choice,  she  was 
ofllended  that  choice  was  not  ioimediately  fixed  upon  her.  She  had 
been  accustomed  to  receive  the  devotion  of  every  man  who  saw  her; 
and  not  to  obtain  it  of  the  man  fiom  whom,  of  all  others,  she  jmost 
wished  it,  was  cruelly  humiliating.  She  complained  to  Miss  Wood- 
ley,  who  advised  her  te  have  patience;  but  that  was  one  of  the  vif^ 
toes  in  which  Ae  was  least  practised. 

Nevertheless,  encouraged  by  her  friend  in  the  commendable  desire 
of  gaining  the  affections  of  him,  who  possessed  all  her  own.  she  left 
oo  means  unattempted  for  the  conquest;  but  she  began  with  loo  great 
a  certainty  of  sncceo,  not  to  be  sensible  of  the  deepest  mortification 
in  the  disappointmenl — nay,  she  now  anticipated  cUsappointnientt  as 
she  had  before  anticipated  suoceas — by  turns  feeling  the  keenest  emo- 
tions from  hope  and  from  despair. 

As  these  passions  alternately  governed  her,  she  was  alternately  in 
spirits  or  dejected — ^in  good  or  in  ill-humour ;  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
her  prospect,  at  length  gave  to  her  behaviour  an  air  of  caprice,  which 
not  aU  her  follies  had  till  now  produced.  This  waa  not  th^way  to 
secure  the  afiiections  of  Lord  Elmwood:  she  knew  it  was  not;  and 
before  him  she  was  under  some  restriction.  Sandford  observed  this, 
and  without  reserve,  added  to  the  list  of  her  other  failings,  hypocrisy. 
It  was  pkin  to  see,  that  Mr.  Sandford  esteemed  her  less  and  leas 
every  day;  and  as  he  was  the  person  who  most  influenced  the  opinioo 
^  her  guardian,  he  became,  to  her,  very  soon,  an  ol^ect  not  merely 
^dislike,  but  of  abhonence. 

These  mutual  sentiment*  were  discoverable  in  eveiy  woid  and 
«otion,  while  they  were  in  each  other's  company;  but  still,  in  his  ab- 
wDce,  Miss  Milner*s  good  nature,  and  total  freedom  from  malice,  ne- 
Tor  sufipred  her  to  utter  a  sentence  iqjurious  to  his  interest.  Sand- 
ford's  charity  did  not  extend  thus  fair;  and  speaking  of  her  with 
aeverity  one  evening  while  she  was  at  the  opera,  **  his  meaning,"  as 
be  said,  **  was  but  to  caution  her  guardian  against  her  feults,"  Lord 
Elmwood  replied, 

'*  There  is  one  feult,  however,  Mr.  Sandfoid,  I  canix>C  lay  to  her 
cha^e.'* 

**  And  what  is  that,  my  lord  V*  cried  Sandford,  eagerly.  **  What  is 
<hat  one  feult  which  Miss  Mibier  has  not?" 

**  I  never,"  replied  Lord  Elmwood,  "  heaid  Miss  MUner,  in  your 
Absence,  mter  a  syllable  to  your  disadvantage." 

**  She  dares  not,  my  lord,  because  she  is  in  fear  of  you ;  and  she 
knows  you  would  not  suSer  it." 

**  She  then,"  answered  his  lordship»  **  pays  me  a  much  higher  com- 
pliment than  you  do ;  for  you  freely  censure  Aer,  and  yet  imagine  I 
«oia  suffer  iu" 

**  My  lord,"  replied  Sandford,  *<  I  am  undeceived  now,  and  shall 
never  take  that  liberty  again." 

As  Lord  Elmwood  always  treated  Sandford  with  the  utmost  respect, 
he  began  to  fear  he  had  been  deficient  upon  this  occaakm ;  and  the  , 
disposition  which  had  induced  him  to  take  his  ward's  part  was  likely, 
in  the  end,  to  prove  un&vourable  to  her:  for,  perceiving  that  Sand- 
ibrd  was  ofibnded  at  what  had  passed,  as  the  only  means  of  atone- 
ment, he  began  himself  to  lament  her  volatile  and  captious  propensi- 
ties; in  which  lamentation,  Sandford,  now  forgetting  his  afihint,  joined 
with  the  heartiest  concurrence,  adding, 

**  You,  sir,  having  at  present  other  cares  to  employ  your  thoughts, 
ought  to  insist  upon  her  marrying,  or  retiring  wholly  into  the  country." 

She  returned  home  just  as  this  convenation  was  finished ;  and 
Sandford,  the  moment  she  entered,  rang  for  his  candle  to  retire. 

Miss  Woodiey,  who  had  been  at  the  opem  with  Miss  Milner,  cried 
— **  Bless  me'!  Mr.  Sandford,  are  you  not  well,  you  are  going  to  leave 
ns  so  early  ?" 

He  replied — "  No — I  have  a  pain  in  my  head." 

Miss  Milner,  who  never  listened  to  oomplaintB  without  sympathy, 
rose  immediately  from  the  chair  she  was  just  seated  on,  saying, 

*•  I  think  I  never  heard  you,  Mr.  Sandford,  complain  of  indisposition 
before.  Will  yon  accept  of  my  specific  for  the  head-ache  t  Indeed 
U  is  a  certain  relief— I'll  fetch  it  instantly." 

8be  w«)t  haatily  out  of  the  loom,  and  xetunied  with  a  bottU<  whieh 


she  assured  him, "  was  a  potent  feom  Lady  Luneham,  and  would 
certainly  cure  him."  And  sho  pressed  it  upon  him  with  such  an 
anxious  earnestness,  that,  with  all  his  churlishness,  he  could  not  t^ate 
taking  it 

This  was  but  a  coounon-place  civility,  such  as  -is  paid  by  one  ene- 
my to  another  every  day;  but  the  marmer  was  the  material  part  The 
unefibcted  concern,  the  attention,  the  good-will  she  deraonatniled  in 
this  little  incident,  was  that  which  made  it  remai^ble ;  and  which 
immediately  took  from  Lord  Elmwood  the  displeasure  to  which  he 
had  been  just  before  provc^ked,  or  rather  transformed  into  a  d^ree  of 
admiration.  Even  Sandford  was  not  insensible  to  her  kindneai,  and 
in  reti]m#%irhen  he  lefl  the  room,  "  wished  her  a  good  night" 

To  her  and  Miss  Woodiey,  who  had  not  been  witnesses  of  the  pre- 
ceding converaation,  what  she  had  done  appeared  of  no  jmeiit:  but  to 
the  mind  of  Lord  Elmwood,  the  merit  was  infinite;  and,  upon  the 
departure  of  Sandfotd,  he  began  to  be  unusually  cheerfuL  He  fint 
pleaoantly  reproached  the  ladies  for  not  offering  him  a  place  in  their 
box  at  the  opera. 

**  Would  you  have  gone,  my  lord  f*  asked  Miss  Milner,  highly  de- 
lighted. 

**  Certainly,"  letuned  he,  **  had  yon  invited  me." 

**  Then  flta  this  day,  I  give  you  a  general  invitation ;  nor  ahall  aajr 
other  company  be  admitted,  but  those  whom  you  approve." 

'^  1  am  very  much  obliged  to  you."  said  he. 

**  And  you,"  continued  she,  "  who  have  been  accustomed  only  to 
ckuDch  music,  will  be  more  than  any  one  enchanted  with  hearing  the 
eofter  music  of  love." 

**  What  ravishing  pleasures  yoa  are  preparing  for  me !"  leuuned 
he.  "  I  know  not  whether  my  weak  senses  wiU  be  able  to  soppoit 
them." 

She  had  her  eyes  upon  him  when  he  spoke  this,  and  she  discovered 
in  his,  that  were  fixed  upon  her,  a  sensibility  unexpected — a  kind  of 
fascination  which  enticed  her  to  look  on,  while  her  eye-lids  fell  iiiTO> 
luaterily  before  its  mighty  force,  and  a  thousand  blushes  crowded  over 
her  fece.  He  was  struck  with  these  sudden  signals,  hastily  recalled 
his  former  oounteoanoe,  and  stopped  the  conversation. 

Miss  Woodiey,  who  had  been  a  silent  observer  for  some  time,  now 
thought  a  word  or  two  fiom  her  Woald  be  acceptable  rashet  than 
troublesome. 

*'  And  pray,  my  lord,"  said  «he,  **  when  do  you  go  to  France  V* 

**  To  Itely,  you  mean  >— I  shall  not  go  at  all,"  b^  he.  **  My  sap^ 
rion  are  very  indulgent,  for  they  dispense  with  all  my  duties.  I 
ought,  I  meant,  to  have  gone  abroad ;  hoi  as  a  variety  of  concerns  re- 
quire my  presence  in  England,  every  necessary  ceremony  has  iskea 
place  here." 

*'  Then  your  lordship  is  no  longer  in  orders  V*  said  Miss  Woodiey. 

**  No— they  have  been  resigned  these  five  days." 

**  My  lord,  I  give  you  joy,"  said  Miss  Milner. 

He  thanked  her,  but  added,  with  a  sigh — "  If  I  have  given  up  oon- 
lent  in  search  of  joy,  I  shall  perhaps  be  a  loser  by  the  veniure." 

Soon  afler  this,  he  wished  them  a  good-night,  and  retired. 

Happy  as  Mias  Milner  found  herself  in  his  company,  she  saw  hiA 
leave  the  room  with  infinite  satisiiiction,  because  her  heart  wu  im- 
patient to  give  a  loose  to  its  hopes  on  the  bosom  of  Miss  Woodiey. 
She  hade  Mrs.  Horton  immediately  good-night ;  ^nd,  in  her  friend's 
apartment,  gave  way  to  all  the  langunge  of  passion,  warmed  with  the 
confidence  of  meeting  its  return.  She  described  the  sentiments  she 
had  read  in  Lord  Elmwood's  looks ;  and  though  Mias  Woodiey  hsd 
beheld  them  too,  Mias  Milner's  fancy  heightened  the  expressian  of 
every  glance,  till  her  construction  became,  by  degrees,  so  extremely 
fevoumble  to  her  own  wishes,  that  had  not  her  fii&ad  been  likewise 
present,  and  known  in  what  measure  to  estimate  those  symptoms,  she 
must  infellibly  have  thought,  by  the  joy  to  which  they  gave  birch, 
that  he  Jiad  openly  avowed  a  passion  for  her. 

Miss  Woodiey,  of  course,  thought  it  her  duty  10  allay  these  ecsttp 
cies,  and  represented  to  her,  she  might  be  deceived  in  her  hopes;  or. 
even  supposing  his  wishes  inclined  towards  her,  there  were  yet  great 
obstacles  between  them.    **  Would  not  Sandford,  who  directed  his 
every  thought  and  purpose,  be  consulted  upon  this  -important  one!—- 
And  if  he  was,  upon  what  but  the  most  romantic  afleciion  <m  the  pait 
of  Lord  Elmwood,  had  Mias  Milner  to  depend  t    And  hie  lordship 
was  not  a  man  to  be  suspected  of  submitting  to  the  excosa  of  any  pe» 
sion."    Thus  did  Miss  Woodiey  aigue,  lest  her  friend  should  be  mis* 
led  by  her  hopes ;  yet,  in  her  own  mind,  she  scarcely  harboured  a 
doubt  that  any  thing  would  occur  to  thwart  them.     The  succeeding 
circumstance  proved  she  was  misteken.    Another  gentleman  of  femily 
and  fortune,  inade  overtures  to  Miss  Milner:  and  her  guardian,  ao  fkr 
from  having  hia  thoughts  inclined  towards  her  on  his  own  account, 
pleaded  this  lover's  cause  even  with  more  seal  than  he  had  pleaded 
for  Sir  Edward  and  Lord  Frederick;  thus  at  once  destroying  all  those 
plans  of  happiness  which  poor  Miss  Milner  had  formed.  . 

In  consequence,  her  melancholy  disposition  of  mind  waa  now  pce- 
dominant;  she  confined  herself  at  home,  and,  by  her  own  express 
order,  was  denied  to  all  her  visitors.  Whether  this  arose  ircNn  pure 
melancholy,  or  the  still  lingering  hope  of  making  her  ooDqueail,  by 
that  sedateness  of  manners  which  she  knev^  her  guardian  adinired*  she 
herself  perhaps  did  not  perfectly  know.  Be  that  as  it  laay,  Load 
Elmwood  could  not  but  observe  this  change,  and  one  momixii^  tbo«ig!b}^ 
fit  to  mention  and  to  applaud  it 

Mias  Woodiey  and  she  were  at  work  together  when  hm  came  into 
the  loom;  and  after  ■itUog  toveial  minafes  aad  talking  upon  ixwiiflrrm^^ 
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tntrjecti,  to  which  his  w&rd  replied  with  a  dejection  in  her  voice  and 
manner,  he  aaid» 

**  Perhaps  I  am  wmng,  Mm  Mihier,  but  I  hare  observed  that  you 
are  lately  more  thoughtful  than  usual.*' 

She  blushed,  as  she  always  did  when  the  subject  was  herself  He 
continued :  "  Your  health  appears  perfectly  restored,  and  yet  1  have 
observed  you  take  no  delight  in  your  former  amusements." 

"  Are  you  sorry  for  that,  ray  lord?" 

**  No,  1  am'  extremely  glad ;  and  I  was  going  to  congratulate  yon 
Upon  the  change.  But  give  me  leave  to  inquire,  to  what  fortunate  ac- 
cident we  may  attribute  this  alteration  ?" 

"Your  lordship  then  thinks  all  my  commendable  deeds  arise  from 
aeeident,  and  that  I  have  no  virtues  of  my  own." 

"  Pardon  me,  I  think  you  have  many."  Tliis  he  spoke  emphatically, 
and  her  blushes  increased. 

He  resumed :  "  How  can  I  doubt  of  a  lady's  virtues,  when  her 
countenance  gives  me  such  evident  proofs  of  them !  Believe  me.  Miss 
Milner,  that  in  the  midst  of  your  gayest  follies,  while  you  thus  con- 
tinue to  blush,  I  shall  reverence  your  internal  sensations." 

"Ob,  my  lord!  did  yot^  know  some  of  them,  I  am  afraid  you  would 
think  them  unpardonable  " 

This  was  so  much  to  the  purpose,  that  Miss  Woodley  found  her- 
^If  alarmed,  but  without  reason:  Miss  Milner  loved  too  sincerely  to 
reveal  it  to  the  object.    He  answered, 

"  And  did  you  know  some  of  mine,  you  might  think  them  equally 
unpardonable." 

She  turned  pale,  and  could  no  longer  guide  her  needle.  In  the 
Ibnd  transport  of  her  heart  she  imagined  that  his  love  for  her  was 
among  the  sensations  to  which  he  alluded.  She  was  too  much  em- 
barrassed to  reply,  and  he  continued, 

•*  We  have  all  much  to  pardon  in  one  another ;  and  I  know  not 
whether  the  officious  person,  who  forces  even  his  good  advice,  is  not 
as  blamable  as  the  obstinate  one  who  will  not  listen  to  it  And  now, 
having  made  a  preface  to  excuse  you,  should  you  once  more  Refuse 
mine,  I  shall  venture  to  give  it." 

"  My  lord,  I  hav»  never  yet  refused  to  follow  your  advice,  but 
where  my  own  peace  of  mind  was  so  nearly  concerned  as  to  have 
made  me  culpable,  had  I  complied." 

"  WeD,  madam,  J  submit  to  your  pest  determinations,  and  shall  never 
again  oppose  your  inclination  to  remain  single." 

This  sentence,  as  it  excluded  the  design  of  soliciting  for  himself, 
gave  her  the  utmost  pein;  and  her  eye  glanced  at  him,  full  of  reproach. 
He  did  not  observe  it,  but  went  on : 

"  While  you  continue  unmarried,  it  seotns  to  have  been  your  father's 
intention  that  you  should  continue  under  my  inunediate  care ;  but  as 
I  mean  for  the  future  to  reside  chiefly  in  the  country,  answer  me  can- 
didly, do  yoa  think  you  could  be  happy  there,  for  at  least  three  parts 
of  the  year  T' 

AAer  a  short  hesitation,  she  replied,  "  I  have  no  objection-*' 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  he  returned,  eagerly ;  " for  it  is  my  sincere 
desire  to  have  you  with  me :  your  welfare  is  dear  to  me  as  my  own ; 
and  were  we  apart,  continual  apprehensions  would  prey  upon  my  mind." 

The  tear  started  in  her  eye,  at  the  earnestness  that  accompanied 
these  wonls:  he  saw  it,-  and  to  soften  her  still  more  with  the  sense  of 
his  esteem  for  her,  he  increased  his  earnestness  while  he  said, 

"If  you  will  take  the  resolution  to  quit  London,  for  the  length  of 
time  I  mention,  there  shall  be  no  means  omitted  to  make  the  country 
all  you  can  wish.  I  shall  insist  upon  Miss  Woodley's  company  for 
both  our  sakes ;  and  it  will  not  only  be  wty  study  to  form  such  a  so- 
ciety as  you  may  approve,  but  I  am  certain  it  will  bo  likewise  the 
study  of  Lady  Ehnwood " 

He  was  going  on ;  but,  as  if  a  poinard  had  thrust  her  to  the  heart, 
■he  writhed  under  this  unexpected  stroke. 

He  saw  her  countenance  change — he  looked  at  her  steadfastly. 

It  was  not  a  corokon  change  from  joy  to  sorrow,  from  content  to 
uneasiness,  which  Miss  Milner  discovered' — she  felt  and  she  expressed 
anguish.  Lord  Elm  wood  was  alarmed  and  shocked.  She  did  not 
weep;  but  she  called  Miss  Woodley  to  come  to  her,  with  a  voice  that 
indicated  a  degree  of  agony. 

"My  lord,"  cried  Miss  Woodley,  seeing  his  consternation,  and 
trembling  lest  he  should  guess  the  secret ;  "  my  lord,  Miss  Milner  has 
again  deceived  you :  you  must  not  take  her  from  London — ^it  is  that, 
and  that  alone,  which  is  the  cause  of  her  uneasiness." 

He  seemed  more  amazed  still,  and  still  more  shocked  at  her  du- 
plicity than  at  her  torture.  "  Good  Heaven !"  exclaimed  he,  "  how  am 
I  to  accomplish  her  wishes?  What  am  I  to  do  ?  How  can  I  judge, 
if  she  will  not  confide  in  me,  but  thus  for  ever  deceive  me  ?" 

She  leaned,  pale  as  death,  on  the  shoulder  of  Miss  Woodley,  her 
eye  fixed  with  apparent  insensibility  to  all  that  was  said,  while  he 
continued, 

«  Heaven  is  my  witness,  if  I  knew— if  I  could  conceive  the  means 
how  to  make  her  happy,  I  would  sacrifice  my  ov*  happiness  to  hers." 

"  My  lord,"  said  Miss  Woodley,  with  a  smile,  «  perhaps  I  may  call 
upon  you  hereafter  to  fulfil  jrour  word." 

He  was  totally  ignorant  what  she  meant ;  nor  had  he  leisure,  from 
the  confoaion  of  his  thoughts,  to  reflect  upon  her  meaning:  he  never- 
tteleiB  replied,  with  warmth,  "Do;  you  shall  find  I'll  perform  it- 
Do ;  I  wUl  fiiithfully,  perform  it" 

Though  Miss  Mihier  was  conscioua  this  dechinitian  could  not,  in 
Wicacy,  be  ever  adduced  against  him :  yet  the  fervent  and  solemn 
»•«>—  m  i^hich  h«  made  it,  cheendherapirioi;  and  w  penoiw  wgoy 


the  reflection  of  having  in  t!lbir  possession  some  valuable  gem,  though 
they  are  determined  never  to  use  it,  so  she  upon  this  promise  waa 
comforted,  and  grew  better.  She  now  lifted  up  her  head,  and  leaned 
it  on  her  hand,  as  she  sat  by  the  side  of  the  table :  still  she  did  not 
speak,  but  seemed  overcome  with  sorrow.  As  her  situation  became, 
however,  less  alarming,  her  guardian's  pity  and  affright  began  to  take 
the  colour  of  resentment ;  and  lliough  he  did  not  say  so,  he  was,  and 
looked,  highly  oflended. 

At  this  juncture  Mr.  Sandford  entered.  On  beholding  the  present 
party,  it  required  not  his  sagacity  to  see,  at  the  first  view,  that  they 
were  all  uneasy ;  but  instead  of  the  sympathy  this  might  have  excited 
in  some  disposition^?,  Mr.  Sandford,  after  casting  a  look  at  each  of  them, 
appeared  in  high  spirits. 

"  You  seem  unhappy,  my  lord,"  said  he,  with  a  smile. 

"  You  do  7iot,  Mr.  Sandford,"  Lord  Klmwood  replied. 

"  No  my  lord  ;  nor  would  I,  were  I  in  your  situation.  What  should 
make  a  man  of  sense  out  of  temper  but  a  worthy  object !"— and  he, 
looked  at  Miss  Milner. 

**  There  are  no  objects  unworthy  our  care,"  replied  Lord  ElmWOod. 

"  But  there  are  objects  on  whom  all  care  is  fruitless,  your  loMahip 
will  allow." 

"  I  never  yet  despaired  of  any  one,  Mr.  Sandford." 

"  And  yet  there  are  persons  of  whom  it  is  presumption  to  entertain 
any  hopes."     And  he  looked  again  at  Miss  Milner. 

"  Does  your  head  ache.  Miss  Milner  r  asked  her  friend,  seeing  her 
hold  it  with  her  hand. 

"  Very  much,"  returned  she. 

«  Mr.  Sandford,"  &aid  Miss  Woodley,  "  Did  vou  use  all  thoa©  drops 
Miss  Milner  gave  you  for  a  pain  in  the  head  V 

"  Yes,"  answered  he,  "  I  did."  But  the  question  at  that  moment 
somewhat  embarrassed  him 

"  And  I  hope  you  found  benefit  from  them,"  said  Mite  Milner,  ^th 
great  kindness,  as  she  rose  from  her  seal,  and  Walked  slowly  out  of  the 
room. 

Though  Miss  Woodley  followed  her,  so  that  Mr.  Sandford  wafi  left 
alone  with  Lord  Elmwood,  and  might  have  continued  his  unkind  in- 
sinuations^  without  one  restraint,  yet  his  lips  were  closed  for  the  present 
He  looked  down  on  the  carpet — ^twitched  himself  on  his  chair— -and 
began  to  talk  of  the  weather. 

When  the  first  transports  of  despair  were  past.  Miss  Milner  suftered 
herself  to  be  once  more  in  hope.  She  found  there  were  no  other 
means  to  support  her  life;  und,  to  her  comfort,  her  friend  was  much 
less  severe  on  the  present  occasion  than  she  had  expected.  No  en- 
gagement between  mortals  was,  in  Miss  Woodley's  opinion,  binding 
like  that  entered  into  with  Heaven ;  and  whatever  vows  Lord  Elm- 
wood  had  possibly  mode  to  another,  she  justly  supposed  that  nO 
woman's  love  for  him  equalled  Miss  Milner's.  ft  was  prior  to  all 
others,  that  establislied  her  claim,  at  least,  to  contend  for  success ;  and 
in  a  contention,  what  rival  would  not  fall  before  her? 

It  was  not  difUcult  to  guess  who  this  rival  was ;  or  if  they  were  a 
little  time  in  suspense,  Miss  Woodley  soon  arrived  at  the  certainty, 
by  inquiring  of  Mr.  Sandford ;  who,  unsuspecting  why  she  asked, 
readily  informed  her  that  the  intended  Lady  Elmwood  was  no  oCher 
than  Miss  Fenton,  and  that  the  marriage  would  be  solemni2ed .  as 
soon  as  the  mourning  for  the  late  Lord  Elmwood,  was  over.  Thia 
last  intelligence  made  Miss  Woodley  shudder;  she  repeated  it,  how- 
ever, to  Miss  Milner,  word  for  word, 

«  Happy,  happy  woman !"  exclaimed  Miss  Milner  of  Miss  Fenton : 
"she  has  received  the  first  fond  impulse  of  his  heart,  and  has  had  the 
transcendent  happiness  of  teaching  him  to  love!" 

"  By  no  means,"  relumed  Miss  Woodley,  finding  no  other  suggestion 
likely  to  comfort  her;  "  do  not  suppose  that  his  marriage  is  the  result 
of  love :  it  is  no  more  than  a  duty,  a  necessary  arrangement;  and  thte 
you  may  plainly  see  by  the  w  ife  on  whom  he  has  fixed.  Miss  Fenton 
was  thought  a  proper  match  for  his  cousin,  and  that  same  propriety 
has  transforred  her  to  him."  ^ 

It  was  easy  to  convince  Miss  Milner  that  all  which  her  friend  said 
was  truth,  for  she  wished  it  so.  "  And,  oh !"  she  exclaimed,  "  could 
I  but  stimulate  passion,  against  the  cold  influence  of  propriety ;  do  yoa 
think,  my  dear  Miss  Woodley" — and  she  looked  with  such  begging 
eyes,  it  was  impossible  not  to  answer  as  she  wished — "  do  you  think 
it  would  be  unjust  to  Miss  Fenton,  were  I  to  inspire  her  appointed 
husband  with  a  passion  which  she  may  not  have  inspired,  and  whidh 
I  believe  site  cannot  feel  ?" 

Miss  Woodley  paused  a  minute,  and  then  answered,  "No;'*— -but 
there' was  a  hesitation  in  her  manner  of  delivery :  she  did  say,  "  Nof 
but  she  looked  as  if  she  was  afraid  she  ought  to  have  said  "Yes.'*^ 
Miss  Mihier,  however,  did  not  give  her  time  to  recall  the  word,  or  to 
alter  its  meaning  by  adding  others,  but  ran  on  eagerly,  and  declared, 
"  As  that  was  her  opinion,  she  would  abide  by  it,  and  do  all  she  could 
to  supplant  her  rival."  In  order,  nevertheless,  to  justify  this  deter- 
mination, and  satisfy  the  conscience  of  Miss  Woodley,  they  both 
concluded  that  MissFenton's  heart  was  not  engaged  in  the  intended 
marriage,  and,  consequently,  that  she  was  indififcrent  whether  it  ever 
took  place  or  not 

Since  the  death  of  the  late  earl,  she  had  not  been  in  town;  nor  had 
the  present  earl  been  near  the  place  where  she  resided,  since  the  week 
in  which  her  lover  died  :  of  course,  nothing  similar  to  love  could  have 
been  declared  at  so  early  a  period ;  and  if  it  had  been  made  kno^^ 
at  a  later,  it  must  only  have  been  by  letter,  or  by  the  deputation  of 
Mr.  Sandiord,  who  they  knew  had  been  once  m  the  country  w  TWt 
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ber:  but  how  litde  he  was  qualified  to  maSoiee  a  tender  poauon  waa 
a  coinfbrtable  reflectloa'. 

Revived  by  these  coryeeturefl,  of  which  aome  were  true,  and  olheit 
felae,  the  very  next  day  a  i^oom  overspread  their  bright  proapecls,  on 
Mr.  Sondford's  saying,  as  he  entered  the  brecdtftsMoom, 
'**  Miss  FentoDf  hwlies,  desired  me  to  present  her  compliments." 

"Is  she  in  town  T*  asked  Mis.  Horton. 

'*  She  came  yesterday  morning,"  returned  Sandibrd,  *'  and  is  at  her 
brother's  in  Orniond  street :  my  lord  and  I  supped  there  last  night, 
and  that  made  us  so  lato  hcnne." 

Lord  Elmwood  entered  soon  after,  and  bowing  to  his  ward,  con- 
firmed what  had  been  said,  by  telling  her,  that  Miss  Fenton  had 
charged  him  with  her  kindest  respects." 

"How  does  poor  Miv  Fenton  lookT'  Mrs.  Horton  asked  Lord 
Elmwood. 

To  which  question  Sandibrd  replied,  "  Beautiful — she  looks  beeuti- 
fuUy." 

*'  She  has  got  over  her  uneasiness,  I  suppose  then  f**  said  Mn.  Hoi^ 
Km,  not  dreaming  that  she  was  asking  the  question  before  her  new 
lover. 

**  Uneasy !"  replied  Sandford :  "  uneasy  at  any  trial  this  world  can 
send?  That  would  be  highly  unworthy  of  her." 

**  But  sometimes  women  do  fret  at  such  things,"  replied  Mrs.  Hor- 
ton, innocently. 

Lord  Elmwood  asked  Miss  Milner,  if  she  meant  to  ride,  this  de- 
lightful day. 

While  she  was  hesitating, 

"  There  are  different  kinds  of  women,"  said  Sandfbrd,  directing  his 
discourse  to  Mrs.  Horton :  **  there  is  as  much  difference  between  some 
women,  as  between  good  and  evil  spirits.*' 

Lord  Elmwood  asked  Miss  Milner  again,  if  she  took  an  airing. 

She  replied, "  Na" 
.    **  And  beauty,"  continued  Sandfbrd,  "  when  endowed  upon  spirits 
that  are  evil,  is  a  mark  of  their  greater,  their  more  extreme  wicked- 
ness.    Lucifer  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  angels  in  Fsradise." 

"  How  do  you  know  f*  said  Min  Milner. 

"  But  the  beauty  of  Lucifer"  (continued  Sandfbrd,  in  perfect  neglect 
and  contempt  of  her  question)  "  was  an  aggravation  of  his  guilt;  be- 
cause it  showed  a  double  share  of  ingratitude  to  the  Divine  Creator 
of  that  beauty." 

"  Now  you  talk  of  angels,"  said  Miv  Milner,  "  I  wish  I  had  wings; 
and  I  should  like  to  fiy  through  the  park  this  moraing." 

**  You  would  be  taken  for  an  angel  in  good  earnest,"  said  Lord 
Elmwood. 

Sandford  was  angry  at  this  little  compliment,  and  cried,  **  I  should 
think  the  serpent's  skin  would  be  much  more  characteristic." 

**  My  lord,"  cried  she,  "  does  not  Mr.  Sandfbrd  use  me  ill  T — Vext 
with  other  things,  she  felt  herself  extremely  hurt  at  this,  and  made  the 
appeal  almost  in  tears. 

*'  Indeed,  I  think  he  does."  And  he  looked  at  Sandfbrd  as  if  he 
was  displeased. 

This  was  a  triumph  so  agreeable  to  her,  that  sHe  immediately  par- 
doned the  offence ;  but  tlie  ofJender  did  not  so  easily  pardon  her. 

"Good  morning,  ladies,"  said  Lord  Elmwood. rising  to  go  away. 

"  My  lord,"  said  Miss  Woodley,  "  you  promised  Miss  Milner  to  ac- 
company her  one  evening  to  the  opera :  this  is  opera  night" 

"  WiU  3rou  go,  my  lord?"  asked  Miss  Milner,  in  a  voice  so  soft,  that 
he  seemed  as  if  he  wished,  but  could  not  resist  it 

"  I  am  to  dine  at  Mr.  Fenton's  to<lay,"  he  replied ;  "  and  if  he  and 
his  sister  will  go,  and  you  will  allow  them  pert  of  your  box,  I  will 
proQiiae  to  come." 

This  was  a  condition  by  no  means  acceptable  to  her ;  but  as  she 
felt  a  desire  to  see  him  in  company  with  his  intended  bride,  (for  she 
fancied  she  could  perceive  his  secret  sentimenis,  could  she  once  see 
them  together)  she  answered  not  ungraciously,  "  Yes,  my  compliments 
to  Mr.  and  Miss  Fenton,  and  I  hope  they  will  fiivour  me  with  their 
company." 

. "  Then,  madam,  if  they  come,  you  may  expect  me-— else  not" 
He  bowed,  and  left  the  room. 

All  the  day  was  passed  in  axious  expectation  by  Miss  Milner,  what 
would  be  the  event  of  the  evening;  for  upon  her  penetration  that 
evening,  all  her  future  prospects  she  thought  depended.  If  she  saw 
by  his  looks,  by  his  words,  or  aasiduitiea,  that  he  loved  Miss  Fenton, 
she  flattered  herrelf  she  would  never  think  of  him  again  with  hope: 
but  if  she  observed  him  treat  her  with  inattention  or  indifference,  she 
would  cherish,  from  tlmt  moment,  the  fondest  expectations.  Against 
that  short  evening  her  toilet  was  consulted  the  whole  day:  the  alter- 
nate hope  and  fear  which  fluttered  in  her  heart,  gave  a  more  than 
usual  brilliancy  to  her  eyes,  and  more  than  usual  bloom  to  her  com- 
plexion. But  vain  was  her  beauty;  vain  all  her  care  to  decorate  that 
beauty ;  vain  her  many  looks  to  her  box-door  in  hopes  to  see  it  open 
— Lord  Elmwood  never  came. 

The  music  was  discord;  every  thing  she  saw  was  distasteful:  in  a 
vroid,  she  was  miserable. 

She  longed  impatiently  for  the  curtain  to  drop,  because  she  was 
idieasy  where  she  was :  yet  she  asked  herself,  "  Shall  I  be  leas  un- 
happy at  home  f  Yes;  at  home  I  shall  see  Lord  Elmwood,  and  that 
Will  be  happiness.  But  he  will  behold  me  with  neglect,  and  that 
will  be  misery!  Ungrateful  man!  I  will  no  longer  think  of  him." 
Yet  could  she  have  thought  of  him,  without  joining  in  the  same  idea  , 
Miss  Fenton»  her  anguish  had  been  supportable ;  but  while  she  pajnt-  I 


ed  them  as  lovers,  the  tortures  of  the  rack  are  not  in  many  degrees 
more  painful  than  those  she  endured. 

There  are  but  few  perwns  who  ever  felt  the  real  poasion  of  jealousy, 
because  few  have  felt  the  real  passion  of  love ;  but  with  those  who 
have  experienced  them  both,  jealousy  has  not  only  affected  the  mind, 
but  every  fibre  of  their  frame ;  and  Miss  Milner's  every  limb  felt 
agonizing  torment,  when  Miss  Fenton,  courted  and  beloved  by  Lord 
Elmwood,  was  present  to  her  imagination. 

The  moment  the  opera  was  finished,  she  flew  hastily  down  stain, 
as  if  to  fiy  from  the  sufierings  she  experienced.  She  did  not  go  into 
the  coflee-roora,  though  repeatedly  urged  by  Miss  Woodley,  but 
waited  at  the  door  till  her  carriage  drew  up- 
Piqued— heartpbroken— 'full  of  resentment  against  the  object  of  ber 
nneasinees,  and  inattentive  to  all  that  passed,  as  she  stood,  a  band 
gently  touched  her  own ;  and  the  most  humble  and  insinuating  voice 
said,  **  WiU  you  permit  me  to  lead  you  lo  your  carriage  V*  She  was 
awakened  from  her  reverie,  and  found  Lord  Frederick  lawnley 
by  her  side.  Her  heart,  just  then  melting  with  tendemeas  for 
another,  was,  perhaps,  more  acccsible  than  hrretofbre ;  or,  buntinf 
with  resentment,  thought  this  the  moment  to  retaliate.  Wbafever 
passion  reigned  that  instant,  it  was  favourable  to  the  desires  of  Loid 
Frederick,  and  she  looked  as  if  she  was  glad  to  see  him.  He  beheld 
this  with  the  rapture  and  humility  of  a  lover:  nnd  though  she  did  not 
feel  the  least  partiele  of  love  in  return,  she  folt  gratitude  in  pvopor- 
tion  to  the  insensibility  with  >%hich  she  had  been  treated  fay  her 
guardian ;  and  Lord  Frederick's  supposition  was  not  very  erroneous, 
if  he-  mistook  this  gratitude  for  a  latent  spork  of  aflection.  The  mis- 
take, however,  did  not  force  from  him  his  respect:  he  handed  h^  Id 
her  carriage,  bowed  low,  and  disappeared.  Mi?8  Woodley  widied  to 
divert  her  thoughts  from  the  object  which  could  only  make  her 
HTetched,  and  os  they  rode  home,  by  many  encomiums  upon  Loid 
Frederick,  endeavoured  to  incite  her  to  a  reganl  for  him :  Blisa  Mil- 
ner was  displeased  at  the  attempt,  and  exclaimed, 

"What!  love  a  rake,  a  man  of  professed  gallantry!  Impoeible. 
To  me,  a  common  rake  is  as  odious  as  a  common  prostitute  is  to  a 
man  of  the  nicest  feelings.  Where  can  be  the  joy,  the  pride  of  in- 
spiring a  passion  which  fifly  others  can  equally  inspire  T  , 

"  Strange,"  cried  Miss  Woodley,  "  that  you,  who  possess  so  many 
follies  incident  to  your  sex,  should,  in  the  disposal  of  your  heart,  have 
sentiments  so  contrary  to  women  in  general." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Woodley,"  returned  she,  "  put  in  competition  the 
languid  addresses  of  a  libertine,  with  the  animated  aflection  of  a  aobet 
man,  and  judge  which  has  the  dominion.  Oh !  in  my  calendar  of 
love,  a  solemn  lord  chief  justice,  or  a  devout  archbishop,  ranks  be- 
fore a  licentious  king." 
'  Miss  Woodley  smiled  at  an  opinion  which  she  knew  half  her  sex 
would  ridicule;  but  by  the  air  of  sincerity  wiih  which  it  wai  de- 
livered, she  WBB  convinced  her  recent  behaviour  to  Lord  Fredoick 
was  but  the  mere  eflfect  of  chance. 

Lord  Elmwood's  carriage  drove  to  his  door  just  at  the  time  her's 
did.  Mr.  Sandford  was  with  him,  and  they  were  both  come  from 
passing  the  evening  at  Mr.  Fenton 's. 

"  So,  my  lord,"  said  Miss  Woodley,  as  soon  as  they  met  in  the 
drawing-room,  "  you  did  not  come  to  us  T' 

"  No,"  answered  he,  "  I  was  sorry ;  but  I  hope  you  did  not  expect 


me." 

"  Not  expect  you,  my  lord  f  cried  Miss  Milner,  "  Did  not  you  say 
that  you  would  come  ?" 

"  If  I  had,  I  cerUiinly  should  have  come,"  returned  he,  "  but  I  oiily 
said  BO  conditionally." 

"  That  I  am  a  witness  to,"  cried  Sandford  ;  "  for  I  was  present  at 
the  time,  and  he  said  it  should  depend  upon  Miss  FenloD." 

"  And  she,  with  ber  gloomy  disposition,'*  said  Miss  Milner,  "  chose 
to  sit  at  home." 

"  Gloomy  disposition !"  repeated  Sandford  :  "  she  has  a  great  diare 
of  sprightliness :  and  I  think  I  never  saw  her  in  better  spirits  than  she 
was  this  evening,  my  lord." 

Lord  Elmwood  did  not  speak. 

"  Bleas  me,  Mr.  Sandford,"  cried  Miss  Milner.  "  I  meant  no  reflec- 
tion upon  Miss  Fenton's  disposition ;  I  only  meant  lo  censure  her  tasie 
for  staying  at  home." 

"  I  think,"  replied  Sandford, "  a  much  heavier  censure  should  be 
passed  upon  those  who  prefer  rambling  abrood." 

"  But  I  hope,  bdies,  my  not  coming,"  said  Lord  Elmw.'ood,  "  was  no 
inconvenience  to  you ;  for  you  had  still,  I  see,  a  gentleman  widi  you." 

"  Oh !  yes,  two  gentlemen,"  answered  the  son  of  Lady  Evans,  a 
)routh  from  school,  whom  Miss  Milner  had  taken  along  with  her. 

"  What  two?"  asked  Lord  Elmwood- 

Neither  Miv  Milner  nor  Miss  Woodley  answered. 

"  You  know,  madam,"  said  young  Evans,  ^  that  handsome  gentle- 
man who  handed  you  into  your  carriage,  and  you  called  my  lord," 

"  Oh !  he  means  Lord  Frederick  Lawnley,"  said  Miss  Milner,  care- 
lessly, but  a  blush  of  shame  spread  over  her  face. 

"  And  did  he  hand  you  into  your  coach  f '  asked  Lord  Elmwood, 
earnestly. 

"By  mere  accident,  my  lord."  Miss  Woodley  replied,  "  for  the  cpov\ d 
was  ao  great        " 

"I  think,  my  lord,"  said  Sandford,  "it  waa  very  lucky  that  you 

were  net  there." 

"  Had  Lord  Elmwood  been  with  us,  we  should  not  have  ha^  o<»- 
cosion  for  the  assistance  of  any  other,"  said  Miss  Milner- 
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"  Lord  Elmwood  has  been  with  you,  madam/*  retumed  Saodfbrd, 
"  very  frequently,  and  yet — " 

^^Mr.  SandfonI/'  said  Lord  Elm  wood,    interrupting  him,   *'it  is 
near  bed-time  .-  ytmr  oonvertation  keeps  the  ladies  from  retiring." 
**  Yomr  lordship's  does  not, '  said  Miss  Miiner,  "  for  you  say  nothing." 
**  Because,  madam,  I  am  a /raid  to  offend." 

"  But  do  not  you  also  hopi)  to  please  ?  And  without  risking  tho 
one,  it  is  impossible  to  arrivo  at  the  other." 

"  I  think  at  present  the  ri^k  would  be  too  hazardous ;  and  so  I  wish 

you  a  good-night"     And  he  went  out  of  the  room  somewhat  abruptly. 

**  Lord  Elmwood,"  said  Miss  Miiner,  "  is  very  grave  :  he  does  not 

look  like  a  man  who  has  been  passing  the  evening  with  tho  woman 

he  loves." 

''Perhaps  he  is  melancholy  at  parting  from  her,"  said  Miss  Woodley. 
"  More  likely  oflended,"  said  Sandford,  "  at  the  manner  in  which 
that  lady  has  spoken  of  her." 

"  Who,  I  ?  I  protest  I  said  nothing — " 
**  Nothing !  Did  not  you  say  that  she  was  gloomy  ?" 
"  Nothing  but  what  I  thought,  I  was  going  to  add,  Mr.  Sandibrd." 
"  When  you  think  unjustly,  you  should  not  express  your  thoughts." 
^  Then,  perhaps,  I  should  never  speak." 

'*  And  .it  were  better  you  did  not,  if  what  you  say  is  to  give  pain. 
Do  you  know,  madam,  that  my  lord  is  going  to  be  married  to  Miss 
Fentonl"  • 

**  Yes,"  answered  Miss  Miiner. 
"  Do  you  know  that  he  loves  her  ?" 
**  No,"  answered  Miss  Miiner. 
"  How !  do  ]rou  suppose  that  he  does  not  ?" 
"  1  suppose  that  he  does ;  yet  I  don't  know  it" 
"Then  if  you  suppose  that  he  does,  how  can  you  have  the  impru- 
dence to  find  fiiult  with  her  in  his  presence?" 

**  I  did  not  To  call  her  gloomy  was,  I  know,  to  commend  her 
both  to  him  and  to  you,  who  admire  such  tempers." 

**  Whatever  her  temper  is,  every  one  admires  it ;  and  so  far  from  its 
being  what  you  have  described,  she  has  great  vivacity;  vivacity 
which  comes  from  the  heart" 

**  No,  if  it  came  from  thence,  I  should  admire  it  too;  but,  if  she  has 
any  it  resit  there,  and  no  one  is  the  better  for  it" 

*'  Pshaw !"  said  Miss  Woodley,  "  it  is  time  for  us  to  retire ;  you  and 
Mr.  Sandibrd  must  finish  your  dbpute  in  the  morning." 

"  Dispute,  madam !"  said  Sandford,  "I  never  disputed  with  any  one 
beneath  a  doctor  of  divinity  in  my  life.  I  was  only  cautioning  your 
friend  not  to  make  light  of  those  virtues,  which  it  would  do  her 
honour  to  possess.  Miss  Fenton  is  a  most  amiable  young,  woman,  and 
worthy  of  just  such  a  husband  as  my  Lord  Elmwood  will  make  her." 
"  I  am  sure,"  said  Miss  Woodley,  "  Miss  Miiner  thinks  so :  she  has 
a  high  opinioH  of  Miss  Fenton :  she  was  at  present  only  jesting." 

**  But,  madam,  a  jest  is  a  very  pernicious  thing,  when  delivered 
-with  a  mal^nant  sneer.  I  have  blown  a  jest  destroy  a  lady's  repu- 
tation :  I  have  known  a  jest  give  one  person  a  distaste  for  another : 
I  have  known  a  jest  break  off  a  marriage." 

**  But  I  suppose  there  is  no  apprehension  of  that  in  the  present 
coseT'  said  Miss  Woodley,  wi&hiiig  that  he  might  answer  in  the 
affirmative. 

**  Not  that  I  can  foresee.  No,  Heaven  forbid,"  he  replied,  "  for  I 
look  upon  them  to  be  formed  for  each  other ;  their  dispositions,  their 
pursuits,  their  inclinations  the  same  ; — their  passions  for  each  other 
just  the  same ;  pure,  white  as  snow." 

<•  And,  I  dare  say,  not  warmer,"  replied  Miss  Miiner. 
He  looked  provoked  beyond  measure. 

"  My  dear,"  cried  Miss  Woodley,  "  how  can  you  talk  thus  ?  I  be- 
lieve in  my  heart  that  you  are  only  envious,  because  my  Lord  Elm- 
wood has  not  c^red  himself  to  you." 

"  To  her !"  said  Sandford,  affecting  an  air  of  the  utmost  surprise ; 
**  to  her !  Do  you  think  he  received  a  dispensation  of  his  vows,  to 
become  the  husband  of  a  coquette— a — "     He  was  going  on. 

**  Nay,  Mr.  Sandford,"  cried  Miss  Miiner,  "  I  believe,  af\er  all,  my 
worst  crime,  in  your  eyes,  is  that  of  being  a  heretic." 

**  By  no  means :  it  is  the  only  circumstance  that  can  apologize  for 
your  fiiults ;  and  if  you  had  not  that  excuse,  there  would  be  none  for 
you." 

**  Then,  at  present,  there  is  an  excuse :  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Sandford ; 
this  m  the  kindest  thing  you  ever  said  to  me.  But  I  ani  vext  to  sec 
that  you  are  sorry  for  having  said  it." 

"  Angry  at  your  being  a  heretic !"  he  resumed — "  Indeed  I  should 
be  much  more  concerned  to  see  you  a  disgrace  to  our  religion." 

Miss  Miiner  had  not  been  in  a  good  humour  the  whole  evening  ; 
she  had  been  provoked  several  times  to  the  f\ill  extent  of  her  patience : 
but  this  harsh  sentence  hurried  her  beyond  all  bounds,  and  she  arose 
from  her  seat  in  the  most  violent  agitation,  exclaiming,  "  What  have  I 
done  to  be  thus  treated  T* 

Though  Mr.  Sandford  was  not  a  man  easily  intimidated,  he  was 
upon  this  occasion  evidently  alarmed ;  and  stared  about  him  with  so 
violent  an  expression  of  surprise,  that  it  partook,  in  some  degree,  of 
fear.  Miss  Woodley  clasped  her  friend  in  her  arms,  and  cried,  with 
the  tenderest  affection  and  pity,  '*  My  dear  Miss  Miiner,  be  composed." 
Miss  Miiner  sat  down,  and  toas  so  for  a  minute ;  but  her  dead  si- 
lence was  almost  as  alarming  to  Sandford  as  her  rage  had  been ;  and 
he  did^ix>t  perfectly  recover  himself  till  he  saw  tears  pouring  down 
her  face.  He  then  heaved  a  sigh  of  content  that  all  had  thus  ended ; 
but  in  biff  heart  reiolved  never  to  forget  the  ridiculous  af&ight  into 


which  he  had  been  thrown.  He  stole  out  oflthe  room  without  utter- 
ing a  syllable ;  but,  as  he  never  retired  to  rest  before  he  had  repeated 
a  long  form  of  evening  prayer,  when  this  evening  he  came  to  that 
part  which  supplicates  *•  grace  for  the  wii*ked,"  he  took  care  to  mention 
Miss  Milnefs  name  with  the  most  fervent  devotion* 

Of  the  many  restless  nights  that  Miss  Miiner  pafised,  this  was  not 
one.  It  is  true  she  had  a  weight  of  care  upon  her  heart,  even  heavier 
than  usual,  but  the  burden  had  overcome  her  strength.  Wearied  out 
with  hopes,  with  fears,  and,  at  the  end,  wilii  disappointment  and  rage, 
she  sunk  at  once  into  a  deep  sluml>cr.  But  the  more  forgelfulness 
had  then  prevailed,  the  more  powerful  was  the  force  of  remembrance 
when  she  awoke..  At  first,  so  .sound  her  sleep  had  been,  that  she  had 
a  difficulty  in  calling  to  mind  why  she  was  so  unhappy;  but  that  she 
teas  unhappy  she  well  recollected.  When  the  cause  came  to  her  me- 
mory, slie  would  have  slept  again ;  but  it  was  impossible. 

Though  her  rest  had  been  unbroken,  it  had  not  been  refreshing; 
she  was  far  from  well,  and  sent  word  of  her  indisposition,  as  an 
apology  for  not  being  present  at  breakfast.  Lord  Elmwood  looked 
concerned  when  the  message  was  delivered :  Mr.  Sandford  shook  his 
head. 

"  Miss  Milner's  health  is  not  good !"  said  Mrs.  Horton  a  few  mi- 
nutes after. 

Lord  Elmwood  laid  down  the  newspaper  to  attend  to  what  she  said. 
"  To  me  there  is  something  very  extraordinary  about  her !"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Horton,  finding  she  had  caught  his  lordship's  attention. 
"  So  there  is  to  me !"  added  Sandfoni,  with  a  sarcastic  sneer. 
"  And  so  there  is  to  me!"  said  Miss  Woodley,  with  a  serious  iace 
and  a  hoarlfclt  sigh. 

Lord  Elmwood  gazed  by  turns  at  each,  as  each  delivered  their  sen- 
timents ;  and  when  they  were  all  silent,  he  looked  bewildered,  not 
knowing  what  judgment  to  form  from  any  one  of  these  sentences. 

Soon  afler  breakfast,  Mr.  Sandford  withdrew  to  his  own  apartment ; 
Mrs.  Horton,  in  a  little  lime,  went  to  hers:  Lord  Elmwood  and  Miss  ' 
Woodley  were  lefl  alone.     lie  immediately  rose  from  his  seat  and 
said, 

"  I  think,  Miss  Woodley,  Miss  Miiner  was  extremely  to  blame, 
though  I  did  not  choose  to  tell  her  so  before  Mr.  Sandford,  in  giving 
Lord  Frederick  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her,  unless  she  means 
that  he  shall  renew  his  addresses." 

"  That,  1  am  certain,"  replied  Miss  Woodley,  "  she  does  not  mean ; 
and  I  assure  you,  my  lord,  seriously,  it  was  by  mere  accident  she  saw 
him  yesrcrday  evening,  or  permitted  his  attendance  upon  her  to  her 
carriage.'' 

**  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  he  returned  quickly ;  "  for  although  I  am  not 
of  a  suspicious  nature,  yet,  in  regard  to  her  aflections  for  him,  I  can- 
not but  still  have  my  doubts." 

"  You  need  have  none,  my  lord,"  replied  Miss  Woodley,  with  a 
smile  of  confidence. 

"  And  you  must  own  her  behaviour  has  warranted  them.  Has  it 
not  been,  in  this  particular,  incoherent  and  unaccountable." 

"  The  behaviour  of  a  person  in  love,  no  doubt,"  answered  Miss 
Woodley. 

"  Don't  I  say  so  ?"  replied  he,  warmly ;  "  and  is  not  that  a  just 
reason  for  my  suspicions  ?" 

"But  is  there  only  one  man  in  the  world  on  whom  tliose  suspicions 

can  fix  ?"  said  Miss  Woodley,  with  the  colour  mounting  into  her  fece. 

"  Not  that  I  "know  of — not  one  moro  that  I  know  of,"  he  replied, 

with  astonishment  at  what  she  had  insinuated,  and  yet  with  a  perfect 

assumnce  that  she  was  in  the  wrong. 

"  Perhajw  I  am  mistaken,"  answered  she. 

"  Nay,  that  is  impossible  loo,"  retumed  he,  with  anxiety.  "  You 
share  her  confidence — you  are  i)crpetually  with  her;  and  for  that 
reason,  even  if  she  did  not  confide  in  you,  (which  I  know,  and  rejoice 
that  she  docs.)  you  would  yet  be  acquainted  with  all  her  inclinations." 
"  I  believe  I  am  jierfecdy  acquainted  with  them,"  replied  Miss 
Woodlry,  with  a  bignificanco  in  her  voice  and  manner  which  con- 
vinced him  that  there  was  some  secret  to  learn. 
Afler  a  hesitation — 

"  It  is  far  from  me,"  replied  he,  "  to  wish  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
private  sentiments  of  those  who  desire  to  withhold  them  from  me ; 
much  \es&  would  I  take  any  unfair  means  to  be  informed.  To  ask 
any  more  questions  of  you,  I  believe  wotlld  be  unfair.  Yet  I  cannot 
but  lament  that  I  am  not  as  well  instructed  as  you  are.  I  wish  to 
prove  my  friendship  to  Miss  Miiner,  but  she  will  not  suHcr  me ;  and 
every  step  that  I  take  for  her  happiness,  I  take  in  the  most  perplexing 
uncertainty." 

Miss  Woodley  sighed — ^but  she  did  not  speak.  He  seemed  to  wait 
for  her  reply  ;  but  as  she  made  none,  he  proceeded — 

"  If  ever  breach  of  confidence  could  be  tolerated,  I  certamly  know 
no  occasion  that  would  so  justly  authorise  it  as  the  present  1  am  not 
only  proper  from  character,  but  from  circumstances,  to  be  relied  upon: 
my  interest  is  so  nearly  connected  with  the  interest,  and  my  happi- 
ness with  the  happiness  of  my  ward,  that  those  principl^,  as  well  as 
my  honour,  would  protect  her  against  every  peril,  arising  from  my 
being  trusted."  •  ^ 

"  Oh,  my  lord !"  cried  Miss  Woodley,  with  a  most  forcible  accent, 
"  you  are  the  last  person  on  earth  she  would  pardon  me  for  en- 
trusting." 

"  Why  so  ?"  said  he,  warmly.  ."  But  that  is  the  way :  the  person 
who  is  our  friend,  we  distrust ;  where  a  common  interest  is  concerned, 
we  are  ashamed  of  drawing  on  a  common  danger — afiraid  of  advice^ 
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though  that  advice  v  to  preserve  ut.  Miai  Woodley/'  nid  he,  changing 
hia  voice  with  excess  of  eamettneas,  **  do  you  not  believe  that  I  would 
do  any  thing  to  make  Miss  Milner  haj^y  f 

**  Any  thing  in  honour,  my  lord."  ' 

"  She  can  desire  nothing  farther,"  he  replied,  in  agitation.  **  Are 
her  desires  so  an wanan table,  that  I  cannot  grant  them  V* 

MtBS  Woodley  again  did  not  speak ;  and  he  continued.'— 

**  Great  as  my  friendship  is,  there  are  certainly  bounds  to  it—- bounds 
that  shall  save  her,  in  spite  of  henelf  ;*'  and  he  raised  his  voice. 

**  In  the  disposal  of  iliemselves,"  resumed  be,  with  a  less  vehement 
tonc^  "  that  great,  tliat  terrific  disposal  in  marriage,  (at  wliich  I  have 
always  looked  with  fear  and  dismay,)  there  is  no  accounting  for  the 
^  rashness  of  a  woman's  choice,  or  sometimes  for  the  depravity  of  her 
taste.  But  in  such  a  cabe.  Miss  Milner's  election  of  a  husband  shall 
not  direct  mine.  If  she  does  not  know  how  to  estimate  her  own  value, 
I  do.  Independent  of  her  fortune,  she  has  beauty  to  captivate  the 
heart  of  any  man ;  and  with  all  her  follies,  she  has  a  frankness  in  her 
manner,  an  unaflected  wisdom  in  her  thoughts,  a  vivacity  in  her  con- 
▼eiaation,  and,  withal,  a  sofmess  in  her  demeanour,  that  might  alone 
engage  the  affections  of  a  man  of  the  nicest  sentiments,  and  the  strong- 
oit  understanding.  I  will  not  see  all  these  qualities  and  accomplish- 
ments debased.  It  is  my  office  to  protect  her  from  the  consequences 
of  a- degrading  choice,  and  I  will  execute  the  obligation." 

"  My  lord.  Miss  Mihier's  taste  is  not  a  depraved  one :  it  is  but  too 
nfined." 

"  What  can  you  mean  by  that.  Miss  Woodley?  You  talk  mysleri- 
oosly.     Is  she  not  afraid  that  I  will  oppose  her  inclinations  T 

**  She  is  sure  that  you  will,  my  lord." 

"Then  the  person  must  be  unworthy  of  her." 

Miss  Woodley  rose  from  her  seat — she  clasped  her  hands— every 
look  and  every  gesture  proved  her  alternate  resolution  and  irresolution 
to  proceed  farther.  Ix>rd  Elm  wood's  attention  was  arrested  before  ; 
but  now  it  wns  fixed  to  a  degree  of  curiosity  and  surprise  which  her 
extraordinary  manner  could  only  have  excited. 

"  My  lord,"  said  she,  with  a  tremulous  voice,  "  promise  me,  declare 
1o  me— nay,  swear  to  me,  that  it  shall  ever  remain  a  secret  in  your 
own  breast,  and  I  will  reveal  to  you  on  whom  she  has  placed  her 
afiections." 

This  preparation  made  Lord  Elmwood  tremble ;  and  he  ran  over 
inslantly  in  his  mind  all  the  persons  he  could  recollect,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  by  thought  quicker  than  by  words.  It  was 
in  vain  he  tried ;  and  he  once  more  turned  his  inquiring  eyes  upon 
Miss  Woodley.  He  saw  her  silent,  and  covered  with  confusion.— 
Again- he  searched  his  own  thoughts;  nor  ineffectually,  as  before. 
At  the  first  glance,  the  object  was  presented,  and  he  beheld — himself. 

The  rapid  emotion  of  varying  pa>Kions  which  immediately  darted 
over  his  features,  informed  Miss  Woodley  that  her  secret  was  disco- 
vered. She  hid  her  face,  while  the  tears  that  fell  down  to  her  bosom 
confirmed  the  truth  of  his  mind's  suggestion  more  forcibly  than  oaths 
could  have  done.  A  short  interval  of  silence  followed,  during  which 
ahe  suffered  tortures  for  the  manner  in  which  be  would  next  address 
her.     A  few  seconds  gave  her  this  reply  :— 

"  For  God's  sake,  take  care  what  you  are  doing !  You  are  destroy- 
ing my  prospecu  of  futurity — ^you  aro  making  this  world  too  dear 
to  me!" 

Her  drooping  head  was  then  lifted  up,  and  she  caught  the  eye  of 
Dorriforth :  she  saw  it  beam  expectation,  amazement,  joy,  ardour,  and 
love.  Nay,  ihere  was  a  fire,  a  vehemence  in  the  quick  fascinating 
rays  it  sent  forth,  she  never  before  had  seen.  It  filled  her  with  alarm 
— she  wished  him  to  love  Miss  Milner,  but  to  love  her  with  modera- 
tion. Miss  Woodley  was  too  little  vereed  in  the  subject  to  know  this 
would  have  been  not  to  love  at  all ;  at  least,  not  to  the  extent  of  break- 
ing through  engagements,  and  all  the  various  obstacles  that  still  mili- 
tated against  that  union. 

Lord  Llmwood  was  sensible  of  the  embarrassment  his  presence 
gave  Miss  Woodley,  and  underetood  the  reproaches  which  she  seemed 
to  vent  upon  herself  in  silence.  To  relieve  her  from  both,  he  laid  his 
hand  with  force  upon  his  heart,  and  said» 

"  Do  you  believe  me  ?" 

"  I  do,  my  lord,"  she  answered,  trembling. 

"  I  will  make  no  unjust  use  of  what  I  know,"  he  replied,  with 
firmness. 

"  I  believe  you,  my  lord." 

"  But  for  what  my  passions  now  dictate,"  continued  he,  "  I  will  not 
hereafler  answer.  They  are  confused — they  are  triumphant  at  pre- 
sent. I  have  never  yet,  however,  been  vanquished  by  them;  and 
even  upon  this  occasion,  my  reason  shall  combat  them  to  the  last— 
and  my  reason  shall  fail  me  before  I  act  dishonourably." 

He  was  going  to  leave  the  room-^she  followed  him,  and  cried, 
"  But,  my  lord,  how  shall  I  see  again  the  unhappy  object  of  my 
treachery?" 

"  See  her,"  replied  he,  "  as  one  to  whom  you  meant  no  injury,  and 
to  whom  you  have  done  none." 

"  But  she  would  account  it  an  injury." 

"  We  are  not  judges  of  what  belongs  to  ourselves,"  he  replied ;  "  I 
am  transported  at  the  tidings  you  have  revealed ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  it 
had  been  better  if  I  had  never  heard  them." 

Miss  Woodley  was  going  to  say  something  fiirther;  but,  as  if  inca- 
pable of  attending  to  her,  he  hastened  out  of  the  room. 

Miss  Woodley  stood  for  some  time  to  consider  which  way  she  was 
to  go.    Tho  fint  person  she  met  would  liiquire  why  the  bad  been 


weeping ;  and  if  Miss  Mihier  was  to  ask  the  question,  in  w^at  words 
could  she  tell,  or  in  what  manner  deny  tho  truth  X  To  av<Md  her  wai 
her  first  caution,  and  she  took  the  only  m*  ihod  :  flbe  had  a  hackney- 
coach  ordered,  rode  several  miles  out  of  tc  ati,  and  returned  to  dinner 
with  so  little  remains  of  her  swollen  ey^s,  that  complaining  of  the 
head-ache  was  a  sufficient  excuse  for  theni. 

Miss  Mihier  was  enough  recovered  to  le  present  at  dinner,  ihoi]gh 
she  hardly  tasted  a  morsel.  Lord  Elmvvoi  d  did  not  dine  at  home,  at 
which  Miss  Woodley  rejoiced,  but  at  whiA  Mr.  Sendford  appcsrtd 
highly  disappointed.  He  asked  the  servai.ts,  several  UmcA^  what  my 
lord  said  when  he  went  out?  They  rep  led,  "Kothing,  more  iIud 
that  he  should  not  be  at  home  to  dinner." 

"  I  can't  imagine  where  he  dines,"  said  Sandford. 

"  Bless  me,  Mr.  Sandford !  can't  you  gue.  s  ?"  cried  Mi».  Horton.  who 
by  this  time  was  made  acquainted  with  hii  intended  Miarnage.  "He 
dines  with  Miss  Fenton,  to  be  sure." 

"  No,"  replied  Sandford  ;  "  he  is  not  there :  I  came  from  thence  just 
now,  and  they  had  not  seen  him  all  day." 

Poor  Miss  Mihier,  on  this,  began  to  eat  n  little — fin*  where  we  hope 
for  nothing,  we  receive  small  indulgences  with  joy. 

Notwithstanding  the  anxiety  and  trouble  under  which  Mia  Wood- 
ley  had  laboured  all  the  morning,  her  heart  for  many  weeks  had  not 
felt  so  light  as  it  did  this  day  at  dinner.  The  confidence  that  «he  re- 
posed in  the  promises  of  L>rd  Elmwood—  the  firm  reliance  fie  had 
upon  his  delicacy  and  his  justice — the  unabated  kindness  with  which 
her  friend  received  her,  while  she  knew  th\t  no  one  sosiricious  thought 
had  taken  harbour  in  her  bosom — and  the  conscious  integrity  of  hw 
own  intentions,  though  she  might  have  be  n  misled  by  her  judgmait, 
all  comforted  her  with  the  hope  she  had  cone  nothing  she  ought  to 
wish  recalled.  But  although  she  felt  thus;  tranquil,  in  respect  lo  what 
she  had  divulged,  yet  she  was  a  good  deal  disquieted  with  the  dretd 
of  neit  seeing  Lord  Elmwood. 

Miss  Milner,  not  having  spirits  to  go  abroad,  passed  the  e^•cnmg  at 
home.  She  read  part  c^  a  new  opera,  played  upon  her  hsrp,  mused, 
sighed,  occasionally  talked  with  Miss  Woodley,  and  so  passed  the 
tedious  hours  till  near  ten,  when  Mrs.  Horton  asked  Mr.  Sandford  to 
play  a  game  at  piquet ;  and  on  his  excusing  himself.  Miss  Milner  o&r- 
ed  in  his  stead,  and  was  gladly  accepted.  They  iiad  just  begin  to 
play  when  Lord  Elmwood  came  into  the  room.  Miss  Milne  fa  cood- 
tenance  immediately  brightened ;  and  though  she  was  In  a  negligrai 
morning-dress,  and  looked  paler  than  usual,  she  did  not  look  less  bai- 
tiful.  Miss  Woodley  w  as  leaning  on  the  back  of  her  chair,  to  ohwm 
the  game,  and  Mr.  Sandford  sat  reading  one  of  the  falhera  at  the  other 
side  of  the  fire-place.  Lord  Elmwood,  as  he  advanced  to.  the  taMe, 
bowed,  not  having  seen  the  ladies  shice  the  morning,  nor  Miss  Milaer 
that  day:  they  returned  the  salute,  and  he  was  going  up  to  5fi«  Mil- 
ner, (as  if  to  inquire  of  her  hcalUi)  when  Tlr.  Sandford,  laying  ioYm 
his  book,  said, 

*•  My  lord,  where  have  you  been  all  day  T* 

"  I  have  been  very  busy,"  replied  he ;  and,  walking  from  the  card 
table,  went  up  to  him. 

Miss  Milner  played  (me  card  for  another. 

**  You  have  been  to  Mr.  Fenton's  this  evening,  I  suppose  f  «id 
Sandford. 

«  No — ^not  at  all  to^ay." 

**  How  came  that  about,  my  lord  ?" 

Min  Milner  played  the  ace  of  diamonds,  instead  of  king  of  hearts. 

"  I  shall  call  t<Mnorrow,"  answered  Lord  JClrowood ;  and  dien  walk- 
ing with  a  very  ceremotiious  air  up  to  Misj-  Milner,  said, "  he  hoped 
she  was  perfectly  recovered." 

Mrs.  Horton  begged  of  her  "  to  mind  wh.a  she  was  about" 

Slie  replied,  "  I  am  much  better,  sir." 

He  then  returned  to  Sandford  again ;  but  never,  during  all  this  time, 
did  his  eye  once  encounter  Miss  Woodlt  y's ;  and  she,  with  equal 
care,  avoided  his. 

Some  cold  dishes  were  now  brought  up  for  supper :  Miss  Milner 
lost  her  deal,  and  the  game  ended. 

As  they  were  arranging  themselves  at  the  supper-fable,  "  Do,  W* 
Milner,"  said  Mrs.  Horton,  "  have  something  warm  for  your  auppcr; 
a  chicken  boiled,  or  something  of  that  kind ;  you  have  eat  nothiaf 
tOKlay." 

With  feelings  of  humanity,  and  apparently  no  other  sensation— -hot 
never  did  he  feel  his  philanthropy  so  forcible— Lord  Elmwood,  said, 

"  Let  me  beg  of  you,  Miss  Mihier,  to  have  something  provided  fa 
you." 

The  earnestness  and  emphasis  with  which  these  few  words  were 
pronounced,  were  more  flattering  than  the  finest  turned  complimQ* 
would  have  been;  her  gratitude  was' expressed  in  blushes, and  byfi»- 
suring  him  she  was  now  "  so  well  as  to  sup  on  the  provisions  befoie 
her."     She  spoke,  however,  and  had  not  made  the  trial — for  the  ino- 
ment  she  carried  a  morsel  to  her  lips,  she  laid  it  on.  her  plate  again, 
and  turned  paler,  from  the  vain  endeavour  to  force  her  appetite.    Ix»id 
Elmwood  had  always  been  attentive  to  her ;  but  now  he  watched  her 
as  he  would  a  child  i  and  when  he  saw  by  her  struggles  that  she  could 
not  eat,  he  took  her  plate  from  her — ^gave  her  something  else — and  all 
with  a  care  and  watchfuhiess  in  his  looks,  as  if  he  had  been  a  tendet- 
hearted  boy  and  she  his  darling  bird,  the  loss  of  which  ivould  embittsi 
all  the  joy  of  his  holidays. 

This  attention  had  something  in  it  so  tender,  so  officious,  and  yet  to 
sincere,  that  it  brought  the  teais  into  Miss  Woodley's  eyes,  attracted 
the  ziotice  of  Mr.  Suuifoid,  and  the  observation  of  Mx*.  Horton  |  whilo 
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&•  iMtrt  of  Min  Milner  overflowed  with  a  gnttitnde  that  gave  place 
to  no  Mntiment,  except  her  love. 

To  relieve  the  anxiety  ipvhich  her  guardian  expressedt  ahe  endea- 
voured to  appear  cheerful ;  and  that  anxiety,  at  length*  really  made 
her  aow  He  now  pressed  her  to  take  one  gloss  of  wine  with  such 
solicitude,  that  he  seemed  to  say  a  thousand  things  besides.  Sand- 
lord  still  made  his  observations,  and  being  unused  to  conceal  his 
tlioughls  before  the  present  company,  he  i?aid  bluntly, 

"  Miss  Fenton  was  indisposed  the  other  night,  my  lord,  and  you  did 
not  seem  half  thus  anxious  about  her." 

Had  Sandford  laid  all  Lord  Elmwood's  estate  at  Miss  Milner's  feet, 
or  presented  her  with  that  eternal  bloom  which  adorns  the  face  of  a 
goddess,  he  would  have  <!  >nc  less  to  endear  himself  to  her,  than  by 
this  one  sentence :  she  lo(  .« li  at  him  with  a  most  benign  countenance, 
and  felt  affliction  that  ahv  itad  ever  ofiended  him. 

•*  Miss  Fenton,"  LohI  F.  nwood  replied,  "  bas  a  brother  with  her: 
her  health  and  happiness  :  re  in  hia  care— Miss  Miloer's  are  in  mine." 

"Mr.  Sandford,"  said  ?ii.«  Milner,  "I  am  a&aid  that  I  behaved 
Imcivilly  to  you  last  night  :  will  you  accept  of  an  atonement?" 

"  No,  madam,"  retumo  i  he :  "I  accept  of  no  expiation  without 
amendment." 

**  Well,  then,"  said  she,  imiling,  **  suppose  I  promise  never  to  oflfend 
you  again — what  then  ?" 

**  Why  then,  you'll  break  your  promise!" 

**  Do  nof  promise  him,"  said  Lord  Clmwood,  "  for  he  means  to  pro- 
voke you  to  it" 

In  the  like  conversation  the  evening  passed,  and  Miss  Milner  re- 
tired to  reA  in  far  better  spirits  than  her  rooming^s  prospect  had  given 
her  the  least  pretence  to  hope.  Miss  Wood  ley,  too,  had  cause  to  be 
well  pleased  ,*  but  her  pleasure  was  in  great  measure  eclipsed  by  the 
re6ection,  that  there  was  nuch  a  person  as  Miss  Fenton..  She  wished 
she  had  been  equally  acquainted  with  hers  as  with  Miss  Milner's 
heart,  and  she  vvx>uld  thon  have  acted  without  ii\justice  to  either; 
bat  Miss  Fenton  had  of  laie  shunned  their  society,  and  even  in  their 
company,  was  of  a  temper  too  reserved  ever  to  discover  her  mind. 
Miss  Woodley  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  act  to  the  best  of  her  own 
judgment  only,  and  leave  all  events  to  Providence. 

Within  a  few  weeks,  in  the  house  of  Lord  Elmwood,  every  thing, 
and  every  person,  wore  a  new  foce.  He  was  the  professed  lover  of  Miss 
Milner-«-«he  the  happiest  of  human  beings ;  Miss  Woodley  partaking 
in  the  joy — Mr.  Sandford  lamenting,  with  the  deepest  concern,  that 
Miss  Fenton  had  been  supplanted :  and  what  added  poignantly  to  his 
concern  waa,  that  she  had  been  supplanted  by  Miss  Milner.  Though 
a  churchman,  he  bore  his  disappointment  with  the  impatience  of  one 
of  the  laity:  he  could  hardly  speak  to  Lord  Elmwood ;  he  would  not 
look  at  Miss  Milner,  and  was  displeased  with  every  one.  It  was  hia 
intention,  when  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Lord  Elmwood's 
resolution,  to  quit  his  house ;  and  as  the  earl  had,  with  the  utmoft  de- 
gree of  inflexibility,  resisted  all  his  good  counsel  upon  Ibis  subject,  he 
resolved,  in  quitting  him,  never  to  be  his  adviser  again.  But,  in  pre- 
paring to  leave  his  friend,  his  pupil,  his  patron,  and  yet  him,  who, 
upon  most  occasions,  implicitly  obeyed  his  will,  the  spiritual  got  the 
better  of  the  temporal  man,  and  he  determined  to  stay,  lest  in  totally 
abandoning  him  to  the  pursuit  of  his  own  passions,  he  should  make 
hia  punishment  greater  than  his  dfl^ence.  J'  My  lord,"  said  he,  "on 
the  stormy  sea,  upon  which  you  are  embaHied,  though  you  will  not 
shun  the  rocks  that  your  foithful  pilot  would  point  out,  he  will  never- 
thelesB,  sail  in  your  company,  and  lament  over  your  watery  grave. 
The  roonf  you  slight  ray  advice,  the  more  yon  require  it;  so  that,  until 
you  command  me  to  leave  your  house  (as  I  suppose  yon  will  soon  do, 
to  oblige  your  lady,)  I  will  continue  along  with  you." 

Lord  Elmwood  liked 'him  sincerely,  and  was  glad  that  he  took  this 
resolution ;  yet  as  soon  as  his  reason  and  afiections  had  (Nice  told  him 
that  he  ought  to  break  with  Miss  Fenton,  and  marry  hia  ward,  he  be- 
came so  decidedly  of  this  opinion,  tliat  Sandford's  never  had  the  most 
trivial  weight :  nor  would  he  even  flatter  the  supposed  authority  he 
possessed  over  him,  by  urging  him  to  remain  in  his  house  a  single  day, 
contrary  to  his  inclinations.  Sandford  observed,  with  grief,  this  firm- 
ness ;  but  finding  it  vain  to  contend,' submitted— 4ior,  however,  with  a 
good  grace. 

Amidst  all  the  persons  afiected  by  this  change  in  Lord  Elmwood's 
marriage  designs.  Miss  Fenton  was,  perhaps,  afl^cted  the  least :  she 
would  have  been  content  to  have  married — she  was  content  to  live 
single.  Mr.  Sandford  had  been  the  first  who  made  overtures  to  her 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Elmwood,  and  was  the  first  sent  to  ask  her  to  dis- 
IfJense  with  the  obligation.  She  received  both  of  these  proposals  with 
the  same  insipid  smile  of  approbation,  and  the  same  cold  indifiference 
at  the  heart. 

It  was  a  perfect  knowledge  of  this  disposition  in  his  intended  wife, 
which  had  given  to  Lord  Elmwood's  thoughts  on  maCrimoay,  the'idea 
of  dreary  winter:  but  the  sensibility  of  Miss  Milner  had  now  revened 
that  prospect  into  perpetual  spring :  or  the  dearer  variety  of  spring, 
■umrner,  and  autumn. 

It  was  a  knowledge  also  of  this  torpor  in  Miaa  Fenton'a  nature 
from  which  he  formed  the  purpose  of  breaking  with  her;  for  Lord 
Elmwood  still  retained  enough  of  the  sanctity  of  hia  former  atate  to 
have  yielded  up  his  own  happiness,  and  even  that  of  his  beloved 
ward,  rather  than  have  plunged  one  heart  into  afflidiMi  by  his  per- 
fidy. TMs,  before  he  offered  his  hand  to  Miaa  Milner,  he  waa  per- 
ftctly  convinced  would  not  be  tiie  case  >— «ven  Miaa  Fenton  henelf 
assured  him,  that  her  thoughts  were  more  upon  the  joy*  of  heaven 


than  upon  those  of  earth :  and  as  this  circumstance  would,  ahe  be* 
lieved,  induce  her  to  retire  into  a  convent,  she  considered  it  a  happy 
rather  than  an  unhappy  event  Her  brother,  on  whom  her  fortune 
devolved,  if  she  took  this  holy  resolution,  was  exactly  of  her  opinion. 

Lost  in  the  maze  of  happiness  that  surrounded  her.  Miss  Milner 
oftentimes  asked  her  heart,  and  her  heart  whispered  like  a  flatterer, 
"  Yes,"  Are  not  my  charms  even  more  invincible  than  I  ever  believed 
them  to  bo  ?  Dorriforth,  the  grave,  the  pious,  the  anchorite,  Dorriforth, 
by. their  force,  is  animated  to  dt  the  aidour  of  the  most  impassioned 
lover — while  the  proud  priest,  the  austere  guardian  is  humbled,  if  I 
but  frown,  into  the  veriest  slave  of  love.  She  then  asked,  **  Why 
did  I  not  keep  him  longer  in  suspense  T  He  could  not  have  loved  roe 
more,  I  believe  :  but  my  power  over  him  might  have  been  greater  still. 
I  am  the  happiest  of  women  in  the  affection  he  has  proved  to  me ; 
but  I  wonder  whether  it  would  exiot  under  ill  treatment?  If  it  wotxld 
not,  he  still  dora  not  love  me  o^  I  wish  to  be  loved — if  it  would,  my 
triumph,  my  felicity,  would  be  enhanced."  These  thoughts  were 
mere  phantoms  of  the  brain,  and  never,  by  system,  put  into  action . 
but,  repeatedly  indulged,  they  were  practised  by  casual  occurrences ; 
and  the  dear  bought  experiment  oi^  being  loved  in  spite  of  her  faults 
(a  glory  proud  women  even  aspire  to)  was,  at  present,  the  ambition 
of  Miss  Milner. 

Unthinking  woman !  she  did  not  reflect,  that  to  the  searching  eye 
of  Lord  Elmwood.  she  had  iaults,  (with  her  utmost  care  to  conceal  or 
overcome  them,)  sufficient  to  try  all  his  love,  and  all  his  patience. 
But  what  female  is  not  fond  of  experiments  ?  To  which,  bow  few 
there  are  that  do  not  fall  a  sacrifice ! 

Perfectly  secure  in  the  afifections  of  the  man  she  loved,  her  de- 
clining health  no  longer  threatened  her;  her  declining  spirits  returned 
as  before ;  and  the  suspicions  of  her  guardian  being  now  changed  to 
the  liberal  confidence  of  a  dealing  lover,  she  again  professed  all  her 
former  follies,  all  her  fiishionable  levities,  and  indulged  them  with 
less  restraint  than  ever. 

For  a  while,  blinded  by  his  passion,  Lord  Elmwood  encouraged  and 
admired  eveiy  new  proof  of  her  restored  happiness ;  nor,  till  sufilerance 
had  tempted  her  beyond  her  usual  bounds,  did  .  he  reiponstrate.  But 
she,  who,  as  his  ward,  had  been  ever  gentle,  and  (when  he  strenuously 
opposed)  always  obedient,  became,  as  a  mistress,  sometimes  haughty, 
and,  to  opposition,  always  insolent.  He  was  surprised,  but  the  novelty 
pleased  him.  And  Miss  Milner,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  could  put 
on  no  change,  or  appear  in  no  new  character  that  did  not,  for  the  time 
she  adopted  it,  seem  to  become.her. 

Among  the  many  causes  of  complaint  which  she  gave  him,  want 
of  economy  in  the  disposal  of  her  income,  was  one.  Bills  and  drafta 
came  npon  him  without  number,  while  the  account,  on  her  part,  of 
money  expended,  amounted  chiefly  to  articles  of  dress  that  she  some- 
times never  wore,  toys  that  were  out  of  fashion  before  they  were  paid 
for,  and  charities  directed  by  the  force  of  whim.  Another  complaint 
was,  as  usual,  extreme  late  hours,  and  often  company  that  he  did  not 
approve. 

She  was  charmed  to  see  his  love  struggling  with  his  censurfr—hia 
politeness  with  his  anxiety;  and  by  the  light,  frivolous,  or -resentful 
manner  in  which  she  treated  his  admonitions,  she  triumphed  in  show- 
ing to  Miss  Woodley,  and  more  especially  to  Mr.  Sandford,  how  much 
she  dared  upon  the  strength  of  hia  afiections. 

Every  thing  in  preparation  for  their  marriage,  which  was  to  take 
place  at  Elmwood  House  during  the  summer  months,  she  resolved  for 
the  short  time  she  had  to  remain  in  London,  to  let  no  occasion  pass, 
of  taating  all  thoee  pleasures  that  were  not  likely  ever  to  return ;  but 
which,  though  eager  as  she  was  in  their  pursuit,  she  never  placed  in 
competition  with  those  ahe  hoped  would  succeed — those  more  sedate 
and  superior  joys  of  domestic  and  conjugal  happiness.  Often,  merely 
to  hasten  on  the  tedious  hours  that  intervened,  she  varied  and  diverted 
them,  with  the  many  recreations  her  intended  husband  could  not  ap< 
prove. 

It  so  happened,  and  it  was  unfortunate  it  did,  that  a  lawsuit  con« 
coming  some  poeaessions  in  the  West  Indies,  and  other  intricate  afiain 
that  came  with  his  title  and  estate,  frequently  kept  Lord  Elmwood 
from  his  house  part  of  the  day ;  sometimes  the  whole  evening ;  and, 
when  at  home,  would  often  cloaet  him  for  houiw  with  his  lawyers. 
But  while  he  was  thus  oflf  his  guard,  Sandford  never  was  so— and 
had  Miss  Mibier  been  the  dearest  thing  on  earth  to  him,  he  could  not 
have  watched  her  more  vigilantly ;  or  had  she  been  the  frailest  thing 
on  earth,  he  could  not  have  been  more  hard  upon  her,  in  alh  the  a^ 
counts  of  her  conduct  he  gave  to  her  guardian. — Lord  Elmwood  knew, 
on  the  other  hwid,  that  Sandford's  failing  was  to  think  ill  of  Min 
Mihier:  he  pitied  him  for  it,  and  he  pitied  her  for  it;  and  in  all  the 
aggravation  which  his  representations  gave  to  her  real  follies,  afiection 
for  them  both,  in  the  heart  of  Dorriforth,  stood  between  accusation 
and  every  other  unfavourable  impression.  i    •     u  • 

But  foots  are  gkring;  and  he,  at  length,  beheld  those  faults  m  their 
true  coloun,  though  previously  pointed  out  by  iho  prejudice  ol  Mr. 

Sanuiordj 

As  soon  as  Sandford  perceived  his  friend's  conftitation  and  uneaat- 
neaa,  "  There,  my  lord !"  cried  he,  exultingly,  «  did  I  not  always  say 
the  marriage  was  an  improper  one  ?  But  you  would  not  be  ruled— 

you  would  not  see."  ,     ,  . .  v 

"  Can  you  blame  me  for  not  seeing,"  replied  his  lordship,  "  when 
you  were  blind  f  Had  you  l»en  dispassionate,  had  you  seen  Mm 
Mihier's  virtues  as  well  as  her  feults,  I  should  have  believed,  ana 
been  guided  by  you :  but  yon  aaw  her  failings  only,  and  thejem  nave 
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been  equally  deceived  with  me,  who  have  only  beheld  her  perfee- 
tions." 

"  My  observationfi,  however,  ray  lord,  would  have  been  of  most  use 
to  you:  for  I  have  seen  what  to  avoid." 

"  But  mine  have  been  the  mcwt  gratifying,"  replied  ho :  "  for  I 
have  seen — what  I  munt  always  love." 

Sandfbrd  sighed,  and  liftrd  up  his  handa. 

"  Mr.  Samlfbrd,"  rcs^umed  liord  Klmwood,  with  a  voice  and  man- 
ner  such  as  were  usual  to  him,  when  not  all  the  power  of  Sandford, 
or  of  any  other,  could  change  hin  llxcd  dclrrini nation — **  Mr.  Sandford, 
my  eyes  are  now  open  to  every  failing,  ns  well  as  to  every  accom- 
plishment— to  every  vice,  as  well  as  to  every  virtue,  of  Mis.s  Milner; 
nor  will  I  sufler  myself  to  be  again  prcptjssesscd  in  her  favour,  l»y 
your  prejudice  against  her — for  I  bchevc  it  was  compassion  at  your 
unkind  treatment  that  first  gained  her  my  heart." 

"  I,  my  lord  T'  cried  Sandford ;  "  do  not  load  me  with  the  burden— 
with  the  mighty  burden  of  your  love  for  her." 

"Do  not  interrupt  me.  Whatever  your  meaning  has  been,  the 
efiect  of  it  is  what  I  have  described.  iVow,  I  will  no  longer,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  have  an  enemy,  such  as  you  have  been,  to  heighten  her 
charms,  which  are  too  transcendent  in  their  native  Mlate.  I  will  hear 
no  more  complaints  against  her,  but  I  will  watch  her  closely  myself; 
and  if  I  find  her  mind  and  heart  (such  as  my  suspicions  have  of  late 
whispered)  too  frivolous  for  that  substantial  happiness  I  look  for  with 
an  object  so  -  beloved,  depend  upon  my  word,  the  marriage  shall  yet 
be  broken  off." 

"I  depend  upon  your  word,  it  will,  then,"  replied  Sandford,  eagerly. 

"  You  are  unjust,  sir,  in  saying  so  l)efore  the  trial,"  replied  Lord 
£]mwood ;  "  and  your  injustice  shall  make  me  more  cautious,  lest  I 
follow  your  example." 

-But,  my  lord— " 

"  My  mind  is  made  up,  Mr.  Sandfonl,"  returned  he,  interrupting 
him,  •*  r  am  no  longer  engaged  to  Misa  Milner  than  she  shall  deser\e 
I  should  be ;  but,  in  my  strict  ohsjcrvations  upon  her  conduct,  I  will 
take  care  not  to  wrong  her  as  you  have  done." 

"  My  lord,  call  my  observations  wrong,  when  you  have  reflected 
upon  them  as  a  man,  and  not  as  a  lover :  divest  yourself  of  your  pas- 
sion, and  meet  me  upon  equal  ground." 

"  I  will  meet  no  one— I  will  consult  no  one— my  own  judgment 
■hall  be  the  judge,  and  in  a  few  montlis  shall  marry  mo  to  licr,  or — 
hanish  me  from  her  for  tver^ 

There  was  something  in  these  last  words — in  the  tone  and  firmness 
with  which  they  were  delivered — tliat  the  heart  of  Stmdford  rested 
upon  with  content :  they  bore  the  symptoms  of  a  menace  that  would 
be  executed;  and  he  parted  from  his  {Nitron  with  congratulations  upon 
his  wisdom,  and  with  giving  him  the  warmest  assurances  of  his  firm 
reliance  on  his  word. 

Lord  Elmwood,  having  come  to  this  resolution,  was  more  composed 
than  he  had  been  for  several  days  before ;  while  the  horror  of  domes- 
tic wrangles— a  fiimily  without  sulxirdination-— a  house  without  econo- 
my— in  a  word,  a  wife  witliout  discretion,  had  been  perpetually  pre- 
sent to  his  mind. 

Mr.  Sandford,  although  he  was  a  man  of  understanding,  of  learning, 
and  a  complete  casuist,  yet  all  the  faults  he  committed  were  entirely 
— ^for.the  want  of  knowing  better.  He  conslanily  reproved  foults  in 
others,  and  he  was  most  assuredly  too  good  a  man  not  to  have  cor- 
rected and  amended  his  own,  had  they  been  known  to  him — but  they 
were  not.  He  had  been  for  so  long  a  lime  the  spiritual  superior  of 
all  with  whom  he  lived,  had  been  so  busied  with  instructing  others, 
that  he  had  not  once  recollectcnl  that  himself  wanted  instruction;  and 
in  such  awe  did  his  habitual  severity  keep  all  about  him,  that  aItlK>ugh 
ke  had  numerous  friends,  not  one  told  him  of  his  failings— except  just 
now,  Lord  Elmwood ;  but  whom,  in  this  instance,  as  a  man  in  love, 
be  would  not  credit 

Was  there  not,  then,  some  reason  for  him  to  suppose  he  had  no 
faults  ?  His  enemies,  indeed,  hinted  that  he  had ;  but  enemies  he 
never  hearkened,  to ;  and  thus,  with  all  his  <rood  sense,  wanted  the 
sense  to  follow  the  rule,  Believt  what  your  emnnies  say  of  you,  rather 
than  what  it  said  by  your  friends.  For  could  an  enemy,  to  whom  ho 
would  have  listened,  havl  whisy)ered  to  Sandford  as  he  left  Lord 
Elmwood,  "Cruel,  baij^rous  man!  you  go  awoy  with  your  heart 
satisfied — ^nay,  even  elated,  in  the  prosiwct  that  .%iis.s  Milner's  hopes, 
on  which  she  alone  exists — tho«e  Iiojk's  which  keep  her  from  the 
deepest  affliction,  and  cherish  her  with  joy  and  gladiie.ss — will  all  be 
disappointed.  You  flatter  yourself  it  is  for  the  nake  of  your  friend. 
Lord  Elmwood,  that  you  rejoiee,  and  because  he  has  escaped  a  peril. 
You  wish  bim  well ;  but  there  is  another  CAuse  for  your  exultation, 
which  you  will  not  seek  to  know :  it  is,  that  in  his  safety,  shall  dwell 
the  punishment  of  his  ward.  For  shame !  for  shame !  Forgive  her 
faults,  as  this  of  yours  requires  to  be  forgiv^en." 

Had  any  one  said  this  to  Sandford,  whom  he  would  have  credited, 
or  had  his  own  heart  suggested  it,  he  was  a  man  of  that  rectitude  and 
conscientiousness,  that  he  would  have  returned  immediately  to  Lord 
Elmwood,  and  have  strengthened  all  his  favourable  opinions  of  his 
intended  wife ;  but  having  no  such  monitor,  he  walked  on.  highly 
contented,  and,  meeting  Miss  Woodley,said,  with  an  air  of  triumph — 
"  Where's  your  friend  ?     Where's  Lady  Elmwood  ?" 

Miss  Woodlcy  smiled,  and  answered,  she  was  gone  with  such  and 
•uch  ladies  lo  an  aucUon.  "  But  why  give  her  that  title  already,  Mr. 
Sandford  ?"  ^  ^  ' 

"  Because/'  answered  he,  "  I  think  she  wiU  never  have  it." 


"  Bleas  me !  Mr.  Sandford,"  said  Miss  Woodley,  **  yoa  ahock  nw!** 

"  I  thought  I  should,"  replied  he,  **  and  therefore  I  told  it  yon." 

"  For  Pleaven's  sake,  what  has  happened?" 

"  Nothing  new — ^her  indiscretions  only." 

'*  I  know  she  is  imprudent,"  said  Miss  Woodley ;  **  I  can  see  that 
her  conduct  is  often  exceptionable ; — but  then  Lord  Elmwood  rarely 
loves  her,  arul  love  will  overlook  a  ^reat  deal." 

"  He  does  love  her — but  he  has  understanding  and  resolution.  He 
loved  his  sister,  too,  tenderly  loved  her,  aixi  yet  when  he  bad  taken 
the  resolution,  and  passed  his  word  Uiat  he  would  never  aee  her 
again— 4*ven  upon  her  death-bed  he  would  not  retract  it— 4io  entiea^ 
ties  could  prevail  upon  him.  And  now,  though  he  maintauiB,  and  I 
dare  say  loves  her  child,  yet  you  remember,  wheo-you  bsought  him 
home,  that  he  would  not  sufler  him  in  his  sight." 

"Poor  Mi£8  MiUier!"  said  Miss  Woodley,  in  the  moal  pityii^ 
accents. 

"  Nay,"  said  Sandford. "  Lord  Elmwood  has  not  yee  passed  his  word. 
that  he  will  never  see  her  more;  he  has  only  threatened  to  do  it; — but 
I  know  enough  of  him  to  know,  that  his  threats  are  generally  the 
same  as  if  they  were  performed." 

"  Vou  are  very  good,"  said  Miss  Woodley,  **  to  acquaint  ne  of  thii 
in  time — I  may  now  warn  Miss  Mibifer  of  it,  and  die  may  ofaterre 
more  circumspection." 

"  By  no  means,"  cried  Sandford,  hastily — ^*  What  would  yon  warn 
her  for  ?  It  will  do  her  no  good.  Besides,"  added  he,  **  I  don't  know 
whether  Lord  Elmwood  does  not  expect  secrecy  on  my  part ;  and  if 
he  does—" 

"  But  with  all  deference  to  ywxr  opinion,"  said  Mias  Woodley.  (and 
with  all  deference  did  she  speak,)  "  don't  yon  think,  Mr.  SandAnd, 
that  secrecy  upon  this  occasion  would  be  criminal  f  For  mnsidpT  the 
anguish  that  it  may  occasion  to  my  friend ;  and  iC  by  wdvmog  her, 
we  can  save  her  from — "     She  was  proceedings — 

"  Vr)u  may  call  it  criminal,  madam,  not  to  infinm  her  of  what  I 
have  hinted  at,"  cried  he;  "  but  I  call  it  a  breach  of  oonfUence— if  it 
wa»  divulged  to  me  in  confidence—" 

He  waN  going  to  explain ;  but  Miss  Milner  entered,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  discourse.  She  had  been  passing  the  whole  morning  at  an 
auction,  and  liad  laid  out  near  two  hundred  pounds  in  different  things 
for  which  she  had  no  one  use.  but  bought  them  because  they  woe 
said  to  be  cheap.  Among  the  rest,  was  a  \oH  ofbookg  upon  chemisby. 
and  some  Latin  authors. 

"  Why,  madam."  cried  Sandford,  k»king  over  the  catalogne,  wfaete 
her  pun^hasee  were  marked  by  a  pencil,  "  do  you  know  what  yon 
have  done  ?     You  can't  read  a  woid  of  these  books  f* 

"  r'an't  I,  Mr.  Sandford  I — But  I  assure  yon,  that  yon  will  be  voy 
much  pleased  with  them,  when  you  see  how  elegantly  tfacy  are 
bound." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Horton,  *'  why  have  you  bought  dunaf  You 
and  my  Lord  Ehnwood,  have  more  now,  than  you  have  places  to  pot 
them  in." 

"  Very  true,  Mrs.  Horton ;  T  foigot  that ;  but,  then,  you  know,  I  can 
give  these  away." 

Lord  Elmwood  was  in  the  room  at  the  conclusion  oTthis  coiTena- 
tion — he  shook  his  head  and  sighed. 

"  My  Lord,"  said  she,  "  I  have  had  a  very  agreeable  vaoauBg;  bat 
I  wished  for  you :  if  you  had  been  with  me,  I  slionld  have  bought  a 
great  many  other  things ;  but  I  did  not  like  to  appear  unreasoDBUe  in 
your  absence." 

Sandford  fixed  his  inquisitive  eyes  upon  Lord  Elmwood,  lo  observe 
his  countenance — ^he  smiled,  but  appeared  thoughtfuL 

"  And,  Oh !  my  lord,  I  have  bought  you  a  present,*'  said  she. 

"  I  do  not  wish  for  a  present.  Miss  Milner." 

"  What !  not  from  roe  ? — ^Very  well." 

"  If  you  present  me  with  yourself,  it  is  all  that  I  adu" 

Sandford  moved  upon  his  chair,  as  if  he  sat  uneasy' 

«•  Why,  then,  Miss  Woodley,"  saui  Miss  Milner,  **y<m  ahsU  have 
the  present.  But  then  it  won't  suit  you — it  is  for  a  gentleman.  ITl 
keep  it  and  give  it  to  my  Lord  Frederick  the  first  time  I  meet  with 
him.  I  saw  him  this  morning,  and  he  looked  divinely — I  longed  » 
.•*I)cak  to  him." 

Miss  Woodley  cast,  by  stealth,  an  eye  of  apprehension  on  Lord 
Klmwood's  face,  and  trembled  at  seeing  it  flushed  with  resentment 

Sandford  stared  with  both  his  eyes  full  upon  him ;  then  drew  hnn- 
aelf  upright  on  his  chair,  and  took  a  pinch  of  sntiff  upon  the  tfrength 
of  the  carl's  imeasiness. 

A  silence  ensued. 

Af\er  a  short  time — ''  You  all  appear  melancholy,"  said  Miss  Mil- 
ner ;  "  I  wish  I  had  not  come  home  yet" 

Miss  Woodley  was  in  agony.  She  saw  Lord  Elmwood's  extreme 
displeasure,  and  dreaded  lest  'he  should  express  it  by  some  words  he 
could  not  recall,  or  she  could  not  forgive:  therefore,  whispering  to 
her  she  had  something  particular  to  say,  took  her  out  of  the  room. 

The  moment  she  vras  gone.  Mr.  Sandford  rose  nimbly  from  his  seat, 
nibbed  his  hands,  walked  briskly  across  the  room,  then  asked  Lord 
Elmwood  in  a  cheerful  tone,  **  whether  he  dined  at  home  to<iayr* 

That  whicji  had  given  Sandford  cheerfulness,  had  so  depressed 
Loid  Elmwood  that  he  sat  dejected  and  silent  At  length  he  answer- 
ed in  a  faint  voice,  "  No ;  I  believe  I  shall  net  dine  at  heme.*' 

"  Where  is  your  lordship  going  to  dine  V*  asked  Mrs.  Horton ;  **  I 
thought  we  should  have  had  your  company  to-day — ^Mias  Milner  "* 
at  home,  I  believe." 
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"  I  have  not  yet  deteimined  where  I  shall  dine,"  replied  he,  taking 
no  notice  of  the  conclusion  of  her  speech. 

"'  My  lord,  if  you  mean  to  go  to  the  hotel,  Til  go  with  you,  if  yon 
please,"  cried  Sandford,  officiously. 

''  With  all  my  heart,  Sandford ;"  and  they  both  went  out  together, 
before  Mias  Milner  returned  to  the  apartment 

Mm  Woodley,  for  the  first  time,  disobeyed  the  will  of  Mr.  Sand- 
ford  ;  and  as  soon  as  Miss  Mihier  and  she  were  alone,  repeated  all  he 
had  revealed  to  her ;  accompanying  the  recital  with  her  usual  teati- 
monies  of  sjrmpathy  and  afiection.  But  had  the  genius  of  Sandford 
presided  over  this  discovery,  it  could  not  have  influenced  the  mind 
of  Miss  Milner  to  receive  the  intelligence  with  a  temper  more  exactly 
the  opposite  of  that  which  it  was  the  intention  of  the  informer  to  re- 
eommend. 

Instead  of  shuddering  at  the  menace  Lord  Elmwood  had  uttered, 
she  said,  she  "  dared  him  to  perform  it." 

**  He  dares  not,"  repeated  she. 

•'  Why  dares  not  ?"  said  Miss  Woodley. 

*'  Because  he  loves  me  too  well — because  his  own  happiness  is  too 
dear  to  him." 

"  I  believe  he  loves  you,"  replied  Miss  Woodley,  *'  and  yet  there  is 
a  doubt  if ." 

**  There  shall  be  no  longer  a  doubt,"  cried  Miss  Milner :  '*  I'll  put 
him  to  the  proof" 

"  For  shaine,  my  dear !  you  talk  inconsiderately:  what  can  you  mean 
by  proof?" 

'*  I  mean  I  will  do  something  that  no  prudent  man  ought  to  forgive; 
and  yet,  with  all  his  vast  share  of  prudence,  he  shall  forgive  it,  and 
make  a  sacrifice  of  just  resentment  to  partial  afiection.*' 

*'  But  if  jrou  should  be  disappointed,  and  he  should  not  make  the 
sacrifice  V*  said  Miss  Woodley. 

"  Then  I  have  only  lost  a  man  wlio  has  no  regard  for  me." 

*'  He  may  have  a  great  regard  for  you,  notwithstanding." 

"  But  for  the  love  I  have  folt,  and  do  still  feel,  for  my  Lord  Elm- 
wood,  I  will  have  something  more  than  a  great  regard  in  return." 

"  You  have  his  love,  I  am  sure." 

*'  But  is  it  such  as  mine  ? — ^1  could  love  him  if  he  had  a  thousand 
foults.  And  yet,"  said  she,  recollecting  herself — ^and  yet  I  believe 
his  being  faultless  was  the  first  cause  of  my  passion." 

Thus  the  talked  on — sometimes  in  anger,  sometimes  apparently  in 
jest— -till  her  servant  came  to  let  her  know  the  dinner  was  served. 
Upon  entering  the  dining-room,  and  seeing  Lord  Elmwood's  place  at 
table  vacant,  she  started  back.  She  was  disappointed  of  the  pleasure 
she  expected  in  dining  with  him ;  and  his  sudden  absence,  so  imme- 
diately after  the  intelligence  that  she  had  received  from  Miss  Wood- 
ley,  increased  her  disquietude.  She  drew  her  chair,  and  sat  down 
with  an  indifference  that  predicted  she  could  not  eat ;  and  as  soon  as 
■he  was  seated,  she  placed  her  fingers  sullenly  upon  her  lips,  nor 
touched  her  knifo  and  fork,  nor  spoke  a  word  in  reply  to  any  thing 
that  was  said  to  her  during  the  whole  dinner.  Miss  Woodley  and 
Mrs.  Horton  were  both  too  well  acquainted  with  the  good  disposition 
of  her  heart  to  take  ofifence,  or  appear  to  notice  this  behaviour. 
They  dined,  and  said  nothing  either  to  provoke  or  soothe  her.  Just  as 
the  dinner  was  going  to  be  removed,  a  loud  rap  came  at  the  door. 

"  Who  is  that  ?"  said  Mrs.  Horton. 

One  of  the  servants  went  to  the  window,  and  answered,  *<  My  lord 
and  Mr.  Sandford,  madam." 

"  Come  back  to  dinner,  as  I  live !"  cried  Mrs.  Horton-^ 

Miss  Milner  continued  her  position,  and  said  nothing ;  but  at  the 
comen  of  her  mouth,  which  her  fingers  did  not  entirely  conceal,  there 
were  discoverable  a  thousand  dimpled  graces  like  small  convulsive 
fibres,  which  a  restrained  smile  upon  Lord  EHmwood's  return  had 
sent  there. 

Lord  Elmwood  and  Saadford  entered.  • 

**  I  am  glad  you  are  rotumed,  my  lord,"  said  Mrs.  Horton,  "  for  Miss 
Milner  has  not  tasted  of  one  thing !" 

"  It  was  only  because  I  had  no  appetite,"  returned  she,  blushing  like 
crimson. 

'<  We  should  not  have  come  back,"  said  Sandford,  *'biit  at  the  place 
where  we  went  to  dine,  all  the  rooms  were  filled  with  company." 

Lord  Elmwood  put  the  wing  of  a  fowl  upon  Miss  Milner's  plate, 
but  without  previously  asking  if  she  chose  any;  yet  she  condescended 
to  eat :  they  spoke  to  each  other,  too,  in  the  couise  of  conversation,  but 
it  was  with  a  reserve  that  appeared  as  if  they  had  been  quarelling, 
and  folt  so  to  themselves,  though  no  such  circumstance  had  hap- 
pened. 

Two  weeks  passed  away  in  this  kind  of  distant  behaviour  on  both 
sides,  without  either  of  them  venturing  a  direct  quarrel,  and  without 
either  of  them  expressing,  except  inadvertently,  Uieir  strong  afifection 
for  each  other. 

During  this  time  they  were  once,  howerer,  very  near  becoming  the 
dearest  friends  in  expression,  as  well  as  in  sentiment  This  arose 
from  a  favour  that  he  granted,  in  compliance  with  her  desire,  though 
that  desire  had  not  been  urged,  but  merely  insinuated ;  and  as  it  was 
a  favour  which  he  had  refused  to  the  repeated  requests  of  many  of 
his  friends,  the  value  of  the  obligation  was  heightened. 

She  and  Miss  Woodley  had  taken  an  airing  to  see  the  poor  child, 

jTOung  Rushbrook.     Lord  Elmwood  inquiring  of  the  ladies  how  they 

had  passed  their  morning,  Mias  Milner  frankly  told  him ;  and  added, 

what  pain  it  gave  her  to  leave  the  child  behind,  as  he  had  again  cried 

o  coma  away  with  her* 


<*  Go  for  him,  then,  to-morrow,"  said  Lord  Elmwood,  '*  and  bring 
him  home." 

"  Home !"  she  repeated  with  surprise. 

**  Yes,"  replied  he :  "  if  you  desire  it,  this  shall  be  his  home :  you 
shall  be  a  mother,  and  I  will,  henceforward,  be  a  father  to  him." 

Sandford,  who  was  present,  looked  unusually  sour  at  this  high 
token  of  regard  for  Miss  Milner;  yet,  with  resentment  on  his  face,  he 
wiped  a  tear  of  joy  from  his  eye,  for  the  boy's  sake.  His  frown  waa 
the  force  of  prejudice,  his  tear  the  force  of  nature. 

ilushbrook  was  brought  home ;  and  whenever  Lord  Elmwood  wish- 
ed' to  show  a  kindness  to  Miss  Milner,  without  directing  it  imme- 
diately to  her,  he  took  his  nephew  upon  his  knee,  talked  to  him,  and 
told  him,  "  he  was  glad  they  had  become  acquainted." 

In  the  various,  though  delicate  struggles  fbr  power  between  Miss 
Milner  and  her  guardian,  there  was  not  one  person  a  witness  to  these 
incidents  who  did  not  suppose  that  all  would  at  last  end  in  wedlock : 
for  the  most  common  observer  perceived  that  ardent  love  was  the 
foundation  of  every  discontent,  as  well  as  of  every  joy  they  experienced. 
One  great  incident,  however,  totally  reversed  the  hope  of  all  future 
accommodation. 

The  fashionable  Lady  G gave  a  masked  ball.    Tickets  were 

presented  to  persons  of  qtfolity  and  fashion :  among  the  rest,  three 
were  sent  to  Miss  Milner.  She  had  never  been  at  a  masquerade,  and 
received  them  with  ecstacy ;  the  more  especially  as,  the  masque  being 
at  the  house  of  a  woman  of  fashion,  she  did  not  conceive  there  could 
be  any  objection  to  her  going.  She  was  mistaken;  the  moment  she. 
mentioned  it  to  Lord  Elmwood,  he  desired  her,  somewhat  sternly, 
"  not  to  think  of  being  there."  She  was  vexed  at  the  prohibition,  but 
more  at  the  manner  in  which  it  was  delivered,  and  boldly  said,  that 
**  she  should  certainly  go." 

She  expected  a  rebuke  for  this;  but  what  alarmed  her  much  more, 
he  said  not  a  word :  but  he  looked  with  a  resignation  which  forboded 
her  greater  sorrow  than  Uie  severest  reproaches  would  have  done.  She 
sat  for  a  minute,  reflecting  how  to  rouse  him  from  this  composure:  she 
first  thought  of  attacking  him  with  upbraidings :  then  she  thought  of 
soothing  him,  and  at  last  of  lai]^hing  at  him.  -  This  was  the  most  dan- 
gerous method  of  all,  and  yet  this  she  ventured  upon. 

*'  I  am  sure  your  lordship,"  said  she,  **  with  all  your  saindiness,  can 
have  no  objection  to  my  being  present  at  the  masquerade,  if  I  go 
as  a  nun." 

He  made  no  reply. 

"  That  is  a  habit,"  continued  she,  "  which  covers  a  mttltitude  of 
fiiults :  and,  for  that  evening,  I  may  have  the  chance  of  making  a  con- 
quest even  of  you — nay,  I  question  not,  if  under  that  inviting  attire, 
even  the  pious  Mr.  Sandford  would  not  ogle  me." 

"  Hush !"  said  Mias  Woodley. 

**  Why  hush  V*  cried  Miss  Milner  aloud,  though  Miss  Woodley  had 
spoken  in  a  whisper.  **  I  am  sure,"  continued  she,  *'  I  am  only 
repeating  what  I  have  road  in  books  about  nuns  and  their  oon- 
feiaorB." 

"  Your  conduct,  Mias  Milner,"  replied  Lord  Elmwood,  "  gives  evi- 
dent ^ptoo&  of  the  authors  you  have  reod :  you  may  spare  yourself  the 
trouble  of  quoting  them." 

Her  pride  was  hurt  at  this  beyond  bearing;  and  as  she  could 
not,  like  him,  govern  her  anger,  it  flushed  in  her  foce,  and  almost 
forced  her  to  tears. 

'*  My  lord,"  said  Miss  Woodley,  in  a  tone  so  soft  and  peaceful  that 
it  might  have  calmed  the  resentment  of  both — **  my  lord,  suppose  yon 
were  to  accompany  Miss  Milner?  There  are  tickets  for  thr^^  and 
then  you  can  have  no  objection."  '        « 

Miss  Milner's  brow  was  immediately  smoothed ;  and  she  fetched  a 
sigh,  in  anxious  expectation  that  he  would  consent 

**  I  go.  Miss  Woodley !"  he  replied  widi  astonishment  **  Do  you 
imagine  I  would  play  the  buffoon  at  a  masquerade  f " 

Miss  Milner's  ftce  changed  to  its  former  appearance. 

"  I  have  seen  grave  characters  there,  my  lord,"  said  Miss  Woodley. 

**  Dear  Miss  Woodley,"  cried  Miss  Milner,  *'  why  persuade  Loid 
Elmwood  to  put  on  a  mask,  just  at  the  time  he  has  laid  it  aside." 

His  patience  was  now  tempted  to  its  height,  and  he  answered, 
"If  you  suspect  me  of  inconsistency,  madam,  you  shall  find  me 
.changed." 

Pleased  that  she  had  been  able  at  last  to  irritate  him,  she  smiled 
with  a  degree  of  triumph,  and  in  that  humour  was  going  to  reply ; 
but  before  she  could  speak  four  words,  and  before  she  thought  of  it, 
he  abruptly  left  the  room. 

She  was  highly  oflfended  at  this  insult,  and  declared,  "  from  that 
moment  she  banished  him  from  her  heatt  forever."  To  prove  that 
she  set  his  love  and  anger  at  equal  defiance,  she  immediately  ordered 
her  carriage,  and  said,  she  **  was  going  to  some  of  her  acquaintance, 
whom  she  knew  to  have  tickets,  and  with  whom  she  would  fix  upon 
the  habit  she  was  to  appear  in  at  the  masquerade ;  for  nothing,  unless 
she  was  locked  up,  should  alter  the  resolution  she  had  formed  of  being 
there."  To  remonstrate  at  that  moment,  Miss  Woodley  knew  would 
be  in  vain.    Her  coach  came  to  the  door,  and  she  drove  away. 

She  did  not  return  to  dinner,  till  it  was  late  in  the  evening.  Lord 
Elmwood  waa  at  his  home,  but  he  never  once  mentioned  her  name. 

She  came  home  after  he  had  retired,  in  great  spirits  ;  and  then,  for 
the  fint  time  in  her  whole  life,  appeared  careless  what  he  might  think 
of  her  conduct:  but  her  whole  thoughts  were  occupied  upon  the  busi- 
ness which  had  employed  the  chief  of  her  dav ;  and  her  dress  engross- 
ed all  her  oonvenation,  as  soon  as  Mm  Woooley  and  she  were  idone. 
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She  told  her  she  had  been  ihown  ihe  greatest  variety  of  beautiful  and 
becoming  dreeseB  she  had  ever  beheld ;  "  and  yet,"  said  she,  **  I  have 
at  laat  fixed  upon  a  \ery  plain  ono ;  but  unc  I  luck  so  well  in,  that  you 
will  hardly  know  roe,  when  I  have  it  on." 

"  You  are  seriously  then  resolved  to  go,"  said  Miss  Woodley,  "  if 
5rou  hear  no  more  oft  ihe  subject  from  your  guardian  ?" 

"  Whether  I  do  hear  or  not,  Miss  \Voa<lley,  I  am  equally  resolved 
toga" 

**,  But  you  know,  my  dear,  he  has  desired  you  not ;  and  you  used 
always  to  obey  his  eommands." 

**  Aa  my  guardian,  I  certainly  did  obey  him ;  and  I  could  obey  bim 
'  as  a  husband ;  but  as  a  lover  1  will  not." 

"  Yel  that  is  the  way  never  to  have  him  for  a  husTmnd." 

*•  Aa  he  pleases ;  for  if  he  will  not  submit  to  he  my  lover,  I  will  not 
■ubmit  to  be  his  wife — nor  has  he  tlic  affection  that  I  require  in  a 
husband  " 

Thus  the  old  sentiments,  repeated  again  and  again,  prevented  a 
separation  till  towards  morning. 

Miss  Milner,  for  that  night,  drenmcj  less  of  her  gnanlian  than  of 
the  masquerade.  On  the  evening  of  the  next  <lay  it  was  to  Ix? :  she 
was  up  early,  breakfnisted  in  her  drc^.-^intr-rcHun,  and  renuiinetl  there 
most  of  the  day,  buried  in  a  thousand  prc|taraiions  for  the  night;  one 
of  them  was  to  arrange  her  hair  in  fulling  ringlets.  Her  next  care 
was,  that  her  dress  should  display  her  fine  p<-rhon  to  the  best  advan> 
lage.  It  did  so.  Mi.ss  Wo<Klley  entered  as  it  was  trying  on,  and  was 
all  astonishment  at  the  elegance  of  the  habit,  and  its  beautiful  eflect 
upon  her  graceful  figure;  but,  most  of  all,  she  was  astonished  at  her 
venturing  upon  such  a  character;  for  though  it  represented  the  god- 
dess of  Chastity,  yet  from  the  bubkina,  and  the  jietlicoat  ft^tooned  far 
above  the  ancle,  it  hail,  on  a  firwl  glance,  the  ap|)earunce  of  a  female 
much  less  virtuous.  Mibs  Woodley  admired  lhi.i  dress,  yet  objected 
to  it;  but  as  she  admired  first,  her  olijcciions  after  had  no  weight. 

"Where  is  Lord  Kirawootl  ?"  ^aid  Aliii.^  Milner:  "  he  must  notseo  me." 

"  No,  for  Heaven's  sake,"  cried  Mi>s  WoiKliey  :  •'  I  would  not  have 
him  see  you  in  such  a  disguise  for  the  uni\cr>c." 

"And  yet,"  returned  the  other  witli  a  t-igh,  "why  am  I  then  thus 
pleased  with  my  dress  ?  for  I  had  rather  he  .should  admire  me  than  all 
the  world  besides,  and  yet  he  alone  must  not  see  me  in  it." 

"But  he  would  not  admire  you  sti  dre>.s«l,"  haid  Miss  Woodley. 

"  How  shall  I  contrive  to  avoid  him,"  said  Mi>s  Milner,  "  if  in  the 
evening  he  should  offer  to  hand  me  into  my  carriage  ?  But  I  believe 
he  will  not  be  in  good  humour  enough  to  do  that." 

*•  You  had  better  dres«  at  the  house  of  the  ladies  with  whom  you 
go,**  said  Miss  Woodley ;  and  this  was  agreed  upon. 

At  dinner  they  learnt  that  Lord  Klmwood  was  to  go  that  evening 
to  Windsor,  in  order  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  king's  hunt  early  in  the 
morning.  This  intelligence  having  dispersed  Mi^s  Milncr's  fears,  she 
concluded  upon  dressing  at  home. 

Lord  Elmwood  appeared  at  dinner,  in  an  even  but  not  in  a  good 
temper.  The  subject  of  the  ma.squerade  was  never  mentioned,  nor 
indeed  was  it  once  in  his  thouL'hts ;  for  thoiiiih  he  was  offended  at  his 
ward's  behaviour  on  the  occaaion,  and  cgnbiilered  that  she  committed 
a  &ultin  telling  him,  "  she  would  go."  \-et  he  never  susijectedshe  meant 
1o  do  so;  not  even  at  the  time  bhe  said  she  did;  much  less  that  the 
would  persist,  ooolly  and  deliberately  in  so  dircjt  a  contradiction  to 
his  will  She,  on  her  part,  flattered  'herself,  that  his  going  to  Windsor 
was  intended  in  order  to  give  her  an  opjwrtunity  of  pasting  the  eve- 
ning as  she  pleased,  without  his  being  obliged  lo  know  of  it,  and  con- 
sequently to  complain.  Miss  Woodley,  wiio  was  willing  to  hope  as 
she  wished,  began  to  be  of  the  same  opinion;  and  without  reluctance, 
dressed  herself  as  a  wood-nymph  to  accompany  her  friend. 

At  halfailer  eleven,  Miss  Milner's  chair  and  another  with  Miss 
Woodley,  look  them  from  Lord  Elm  wood 'a  to  call  upon  the  party 
(wood-nymplis  and  huntresses)  who  were  to  accompany  Ihcm,  and 
make  up  the  suit  of  Diana. 

They  had  not  left  the  bouse  two  minutes,  when  a  thundering  rap 
eame  at  the  door :  it  was  Lord  Elmwood  in  a  post-chaise.  Upon 
some  occasion  the  next  day's  hunt  was  deferred :  he  had  been  made 
acquainted  with  it,  and  came  from  Windsf)r  at  that  late  hour.  After 
he  had  informed  Mrs.  Horton  and  Mr.  Siiwlford,  who  were  sitting 
together,  of  Uie  cause  of  his  sudden  return,  and  had  some  supper 
odered  to  be  brought  in  for  him,  he  inquired,  "  wliat  company  had 
been  supping  ilierc  V 

*•  We  have  been  alone  the  whole  evening,  my  lord,"  replied  Mrs. 
Horton. 

"  Nay,'*  returned  he,  "  I  saw  two  chairs,  with  several  servants, 
oome  oat  of  the  door  as  I  drove  up,  but  what  livery  I  could  not  dis- 
cern."    "  We  have  had  no  creature  here,"  repeated  Mrs.  Horton. 

"  Nor  has  Misa  Milner  had  visitors  ?"  asked  he. 

This  brought  Mis.  Horton  to  her  recollection,  and  she  cried,  "  Oh ! 
now  I  know;">«and  then  checked  herself,  aa  if  she  knew  too 
much. 

«  What  do  you  know,  madam  ?"  said  he,  sharply. 

"  Nothing,*'  said  Mrs.  Horton,  "  I  know  nothing ;"  and  she  lifted  up 
her  hands  and  shook  her  head. 

"  So  all  people  say,  who  know  a  great  deal,"  cried  Sandford ;  "  and 
I  suspect  that  is  at  present  your  case." 

"  Then  I  know  more  than  I  wish,  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Sandford,"  re- 
•   toned  she,  shrugging  up  her  shoulders. 

JLord  Elmwood  was  all  impatience. 

**  £xplain»  madam,  ezplaJn." 


"  Dear,  my  lord,"  said  she,  "  if  your  lordship  will  reooUMt*  JFOO 
may  just  have  the  same  knowledge  that  I  have." 

"  Recollect  what  ?"  said  he,  stendy. 

"  The  quarrel  you  and  your  ward  had  about  the  masquerade." 

"  What  of  that  ?  she  is  not  gone  there  ?"  he  cjied. 

"  I  am  not  sure  she  is,"  returned  Mrs.  Horton. 

"  But  if  your  lordship  saw  two  sedan  chairs  going  out  of  this  boBse, 
I  cannot  but  suspect  it  must  be  Miss  Milner  and  my  niece  gaing 
to  the  masquerade." 

He  made  no  answer,  but  rang  the  bell  violently.  A  servant  entered. 
"  Send  Miss  Milner's  maid  hither,"  aaid  he,  "  immediately."  The 
man  withdrew. 

*'  Nay,  my  lord,"  cried  Mn.  Horton,' "  any  of  the  other  servants 
could  tell  you  just  as  well,  wheilier  Miss  Milner  is  at  home,  or 
gone  out." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  replied  he. 

The  maid  entered. 

"  Where  is  your  mistress  ?"  said  Lord  Elmwood. 

The  woman  had  received  no  orders  to  conceal  where  the  ladies 
were  gone,  and  yet  a  secret  influence,  which  governs  the  than|^  oC 
all  waiting  women  and  chambermaids,  whispered  to  her  that  she  oa^ 
not  to  tell  the  truth. 

"  Where  is  your  mistress  7"  repeated  he,  in  a  louder  voice  than  bdbre. 

"  Gone  out,  my  lord,"  she  replied. 

"  Where?" 

"  My  lady  did  not  tell  me." 

"  And  don't  you  know  f 

**  No,  my  lord,"  she  answered,  and  without  blushing. 

"  Is  this  the  night  of  the  masquerade  r  said  he. 

'- 1  don't  know,  my  lord,  upon  my  word :  but  I  believe,  my  laid,  it 
is  not." 

Sandford,  as  soon  as  Lord  Elmwood  had  asked  the  last  qoes' 
tion,  ran  hastily  to  the  table,  at  the  other  side  of  the  room,  took 
something  from  it,  and  returned  to  his  place  again ;  and  when  the 
maid  said, "  it  was  not  the  night  of  the  masquerade,"  he  ezclumed, 
"  but  it  is,  my  lord,  it  is-^yes,  it  is !"  and  showing  a  newspaper  in  his 
hand,  pointed  to  the  paragraph  which  contained  the  inibrmatiao. 

"  Leave  the  room,"  said  Lord  Elmwood  to  tlie  woman :  **  I  have 
done  with  you."     She  went  away. 

"  Yes,  yes,  here  it  is,"  repeated  Sandford,  with  the  paper  atill  in 
his  lund.     He  then  read  the  paragraph . — "  The.  masquerade  at  the 

Right  Honourable  Lady  G 's  this  ewning,''-^'  This  evening,  my 

lord,  you  find' — **  it  is  expected  vnli  be  the  uuOL  briUiant  of  any  thing 
of  the  kind  for  theee  many  years  past  *^ 

"  They  should  not  put  such  tilings  in  the  papers,"  said  Mrs.  Horton; 
they  tempt  young  women  to  their  ruin."  .  The  word  ruin,  grated 
upon  Lord  Elm  wood's  ear;  and  he  said  to  the  servant  who  came  to 
wait  on  him  while  he  supped,  "  Take  the  supper  away."  '  He  had 
not  attempted  either  to  eel,  or  even  sit  down;  and  he  now  walked 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  room,  lost  in  thought  and  care. 

A  little  lime  after,  ono  of  Miss  Milner's  Footmen  came  in  upon 
some  occasion,  and  Mr.  Sandford  said  lo  him,  "  Pray  did  you  attend 
your  lady  to  the  masquerade  ?" 

"  Yes  sir,"  replied  the  roan. 

Lord  Elmwood  stopped  himself  short  in  hi^  walk^  and  said  to  the 
servant,  "  You  did  V 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  replied  he. 

He  walked  again. 

**  1  should  like  to  know  what  she  was  dressed  in,"  said  Mrs.  Horloo ; 
and  tiuming  to  the  Ber\'ant,  *'  Do  you  know  what  your  lady  had  on  f 

"  Yes  madam,"  replied  the  man :  "  she  was  in  men's  clothes." 

"How!"  cried  Loid  Elmwxxxl. 

"  You  tell  a  story,  to  be  sure,"  said  Mis.  Horton  to  the  servant 

"  No,"  cried  Sondford,  "  I  am  sure  he  does  not ;  for  he  is  an  honest 
good  young  man,  and  would  not  tell  a  lie  upon  any  acooont.  Would 
you,  Thomas  ?" 

Lord  Ehuwood  ordered  Miss  Milner's  woman  to  be  again  sent  up. 
She  came. 

"In  what  dress  did  your  lady  go  to  the  masquerade  ?"  he  .asked, 
and  with  a  look  so  extremely  morose,  it  seemed  to  command  the  an- 
swer in  a  single  word,  and  that  word  to  be  the  truth. 

A  mind  with  a  spark  of  sensibility  more  titan  this  woman  pooseaaed, 
could  not  havo  equivocated  with  such  an  interrogator  *,  bnt  her  reply 
was,  **  She  went  in  her  own  dress,  my  lord." 

*'  Was  it  a  man's  or  a  woman's  ?"  asked  he,  with  a  look  of  the  mma 
command. 

"  Ha,  ha,  my  lord  .'"  half  laughing  and  half  crying:  "a  woaaii's 
dress,  to  be  sure,  my  lord." 

On  which  Sandford  cried^ 

**  Call  the  footman  up,  and  let  him  confront  her." 

He  was  called :  but  Lord  Elmwood,  now  disgusted  at  the  scene, 
withdrew  to  the  further  end  of  the  room,  and  left  Sandford  to  qosstkn 

them.  _v,_ 

With  all  the  authority  and  consequence  of  a  country  magistiatev 
Sandfofd,  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  the  witnesses  before  him,  began 
with  the  footman. 

"  In  what  dress  do  you  say  that  you  saw  your  lady  decorated,  vhen 
you  attended,  and  went  along  with  her  to  the  masquerode  ?" 

"  In  men's  clothes,"  replied  the  man,  boldly  and  firmly  as  before. 

%Bless  my  soul,  Thomas,  how  can  you  say  such  a  thing  T  enad 
the  woman. 
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"  What  dnm  do  yoie  lay  the  went  in  f '  eiM  SndAiid  to  1^. 

^In  wonuin'i  clothes,  indeed,  sir.** 

»  Thb  IB  very  odd  i"  said  Mra.  Horton. 

"  Had  she  on,  or  had  she  not  on,  a  coat  f*  asked  Sandfbrd. 

**  Yes,  sir,  a  petticoar,"  replied  the  woman. 

"  Do  you  say  she  had  on  a  petticoat  V*  said  Sandihid  to  the  nam. 

**  I  can't  answer  exactly  for  that,"  replied  he ;  bat  I  know  she  had 
hoots  oaJ* 

"  They  were  not  hoots,"  replied  the  nudd,  witti  vehemence.  "  In> 
deed,  sir,"  turning  to  Sandibrd,  **  they  were  only  half-liootB." 

"  My  girl,"  said  Sandlbrd,  kindly,  to  her,  "  yoor  own  evidence  con- 
victs your  mistress :  what  has  a  woman  to  do  with  any  boolaf ' 

Impatient  at  this  mummery,  Lord  Elmwood  roae,  oidered  die  ser- 
vants out  of  the  room,  and  then,  looking  at  his  wateh,  ftund  it  was 
near  one.    *'  At  what  hour  am  I  to  expect  her  homef  said  he. 

**  Perhaps  not  till  three  in  the  morning,"  answered  Mrs.  Horton. 

'*  Three !  more  likely  six !"  cried  Suidibrd. 

**  I  can't  wait  with  patience  till  that  time,"  anewerad  Lord  Elm- 
wood,  with  a  deep  and  most  anxious  sigh. 

**  Ton  had  better  go  to  bed  my  lord,"  said  Mrs.  Horton ;  **mdhy 
deeping,  the  time  will  pass  away  unperceived.'' 

**  If  I  could  sleep,  madam." 

*' Will  you  play  a  game  of  cards,  my  lordT  said  flandind;  •'fori 
will  not  leave  you  till  she  comes  home ;  and  though  I  am  not  used  to 
sit  up  all  night—" 

**  All  nfight !"  repeated  Lord  Elmwood : «  she  dane  not  stay  all  night" 

**  And  yet  after  going,"  said  Sandfbrd,  "  in  defiance  to  your  com- 
mands, I  should  suppose  she  dared." 

<*  She  is  in  good  company,  at  least,  my  lord,"  said  Mn.  Horton. 

**  She  does  not  know  hefself  what  company  she  ia  in,"  replied  he. 

<*  How  should  she,"  cried  Sandfoid, "  where  every  one  hides  faia 
flieef" 

Till  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  conversatkm  auch  as'dus,  Ike 
houia  lingered  away.  Mrs.  Horton,  indeed,  retired  to  her  chamber  at 
two,  and  left  the  gentlemen  to  a  more  serious  discourse ;  but  a  dia* 
course ;  still  less  advantageous  to  poor  Miss  Milner. 

She,  daring  this  time,  was  at  the  scene  of  pleasure  she  had  painted 
to  herself;  and  all  the  pleasure  it  gave  her  was,  that  she  was  sure  she 
should  never  desire  to  go  to  a  masquerade  again.  Its  crowd  and 
bustle  fatigued  her — ^its  freedom  offended  her  delicacy  t  and  though 
she  perceived  that  she  was  the  first  ol^ect  of  admiration  in  the  place, 
yet  there  was  one  person  still  wanting  to  admire ;  and  the  regret  at 
having  transgressed  his  injunction  fbr  so  trivial  an  entertainment 
weighed  upon  her  spirits,  and  added  to  ifaeir  weariness.  She  would 
have  come  away  sooner  than  she  did :  but  she  could  not,  with  any 
degree  of  good  manners,  leave  the  company  with  whom  she  went ; 
and  not  till  halAafter  four  were  they  prevailed  on  to  retam. 

Daylight  had  just  peeped  through  Uie  shnttsrs  of  the  room  in  which 
Lord  Elmwooi^  and  Sandfbrd  were  sitting,  when  the  sound  of  hercar^ 
riage,  and  the  sudden  stop  made  at  the  door,  eauaed  Lrad  Elmwood 
to  start  from  his  chair.  He  trembled  extremely,  and  looked  pale. 
Sandfbrd  was  ashamed  to  seem  to  notice  it,  yet  he  could*  not  help 
aeking  him,  "  to  take  a  glass  of  wine."  He  took  it,  and  fbr  once  evinc- 
ed he  was  reduced  so  low  as  to  be  glad  of  such  a  reaonrce. 

What  exact  passion  thus  agitoted  Lord  Elmwood  at  this  crisis  it  is 
hard  to  define.  Perhaps  it  was  indignation  at  Miss  Milner's  impra- 
doice.  and  exultation  at  being  on  the  point  of  revenge :  perhaps  his 
emotion  arose  from  joy,  to  find  that  she  was  safe  returned :  perhaps  it 
was  perturbation  at  the  grief  he  felt  that  he  must  upbmid  her:  per- 
haps it  was  not  one  alone  of  these  sensations,  but  all  of  them  com- 
bined.    • 

She,  wearied  out  with  the  tedious  nighfs  dissipation,  and  fkr  leas 
joyous  than  melancholy,  had  faUen  asleep  as  she  rode  home,  and  came, 
half  asleep  out  of  her  carriage.  **  Light  me  to  my  bedchamber  instant- 
ly," said  she  to  her  maid,  who  waited  in  the  hall  to  receive  her. 
But  one  of  Lord  Ebnwood's  valets  went  up  to  her,  and  answered, 
**  Madam,  my  lord  desires  to  see  you  before  you  retire." 

"  Your  lord!"  she  cried :  *«  is  he  not  from  town  V* 

**  No,  madam,  my  lord  has  been  at  home  ever  since  you  went  oat ; 
and  has  been  sitting  up  with  Afr.  Sandford  waitmg  fbr  you." 

She  was  wide  awake  immediately.  The  heaviness  was  removed 
from  her  eyes ;  but  fear,  sorrow,  and  shaine,  seized  upon  her  heart  She 
leaned  against  her  maid,  as  if  unable  to  support  herself  imder  those 
feelings,  and  said  to  Miss  Woodley, 

''Make  my  excuse— I  cannot  see  him  to-night — ^I  am  unfit— indeed 
I  cannot" 

Miss  Woodley  was  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  going  to  him  by  her- 
self, and  thus,  perhaps,  irritating  him  still  more ,  she,  therefore,  said, 
"  He  has  sent  fbr  you ;  for  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  disobey  him  a  second 
time." 

"  No,  dear  madam,  don't,"  cried  her  woman,  "  for  he  is  like  a  lioa— 
he  has  been  scolding  me." 

"Good  God  !"  exclaimed  Miss  Mihier,  and  in  a  tone  that  seemed 
prophetic;  "  then  he  is  not  to  be  my  husband  after  all!" 

"Yes,"  cried  Miss  Woodley,  "if  you  will  only  be  humble,  and 
appear  sony.  You  know  your  power  over  him,  and  all  mav  vet 
be  well." 

She  turned  her  speaking  eyes  upon  her  ficiend,  the  tears  starting 
from  them,  h^r  lips  trembling—"  Do  I  not  appear  sorry  f**  she  cried. 

The  bell  at  that  moment,  rang  furiously,  and  they  hastened  their 
•tops  to  the  door  of  the  apartment  where  Lord  Elmwood  was. 


"Na,"  refdied  Mmb  Woodley  tojier  last  queation, « this  shuddering 
ii  only  fright :  say  to  him  yon  are  sorry,  and  beg  his  pardon." 

"  I  cannot,"  replied  she.  *'  if  Mr.  Sandibrd  be  with  him." 

The  servant  opened  the  door,  and  she  and  Miss  Woodley  went  in. 
Iiard  Elmwood,  by  this  tune,  was  oompoaed,  and  he  received  her  with 
a  slight  inclination  of  his  head:  she  bowed  to  him  in  retam,  and  said, 
with  some  marks  of  humility,' 

"  I  suppoae,  my  loid,  I  have  done  wrong." 

"  You  have,  indeed.  Miss  Milner,"  answered  he :  "  but  do  not  sup- 
poae that  I  mean  to  upbraid  you :  I  am,  on  the  contrary,  going  to  re- 
leiae  you  from  any  such  apprehenaion /or  the  future.** 

Those  last  Area  words  be  delivered  with  a  countenance  so  serious 
and  so  determined,  with  an  accent  so  firm  and  so  decided,  they  pieio- 
ed  through  her  heart  Yet  she  did  not  weep,  or  even  sigh ;  but  her 
friend,  knowing  what  she  felt,  exclaimed,  **Oh !"  as  if  for  her. 

file  heieelf  strove  with  her  anguish,  and  replied,  (but  with  a  &ul- 
tering  voice)  "  I  expected  as  much,  my  lord." 

*'  Then,  madm,  you  perhaps  expect  aU  that  I  intend  ?" 

"  In  regard  to  myself,"  she  replied,  "  I  suppose  I  da" 

"  Then,"  said  he,  "  you  may  expect  thai  in  a  few  days  we  shall 
part" 

"I  am  prepared  far  it,  ray  lord,"  she  answered,  and,  while  she  said 
so,  sunk,  upon  a  chair. 

"  My  hxpA,  what  you  have  to  say  fiurther,"  said  Miss  Woodley,  in 
team,  *  defer  till  morning  ^-— Miss  Milner,  you  see,  is  not  able  to  bear 
it  now." 

"  1  have  nothing  to  way  ftither,"  reined  he,  coolly :  "  I  have  now 
only  to  act" 

"  Lord  Elmwood/*  cried  Mia  Milner,  divided  between  grief  and 
anger,  "you  think  to  terrify  me  by  your  menaces ;  but  I  can  part  with 
yoa.  t  Heaven  knows  I  can.  Your  kte  behaviour  has  reconciled  me 
to  a  aeparetion." 

On  this  he  was  going  out  of  the  room ;  but  Miss  Woodley  catching 
hold  of  him  cried,  "  Oh !  my  lord,  do  not  leave  her  in  this  sorrow :  pity 
her  wetdmess,  and  Ibigive  it."  She  was  proceeding ;  and  he  seemed 
as  If  inclined  to  listen,  when  Sandford  called  out  hi  a  tone  of  voice  so 
haith, 

"  Miss  Woodley,  what  do  you  mean?" 

She  gave  a  start,  and  desisted. 

Lord  Elmwood  then  turned  to  Sandford,  and  said. 

"  Nay,  Mr.  Sandfbrd,  you  need  entertain  no  doubts  of  me :  I  have 
judged,  and  have  deter " 

He  was  going  to  say  determined;  but  Miss  Milner  who  dreaded  the 
word,  intemipted  die  period  and  exclaimed, 

"Oh!  eould  my  poor  father  know  die  days  of  sorrow  I  have 
ekperienced  since  his  death,  how  would  he  repent  his  fttal  choice 
of  a  protector!" 

This  sentence,  in  which  his  friend's  memory  was  recalled,  with  an 
additional  allusion  to  her  long  and  secret  love  fbr  him,  aflected  Lord 
Elmwood.  He  was  much  moved,  but  ashamed  of  being  so,  and  as 
soon  as  possible  conquered  the  propensity  to  forgive.  Yet,  fbr  a  short 
interval,  he  did  not  know  whether  to  go  out  of  the  room,  or  to  remain 
in  it;  whether  to  speak,  or  to  be  silent.  At  length  he  turned  towards 
her,  and  said, 

"  Appeal  to  your  fiither  in  some  other  form:  in  that  (pointing  at  her 
dress),  he  will  not  know  you.  Reflect  upon  him,  too,  in  your  moments 
of  dissipation,  and  let  his  memory  control  your  indiscretions;  not 
merely  in  an  hour  of  contradiction  call  peevishly  upon  his  name,  oidy 
to  wound  the  dearest  friend  you  have." 

There  woa  a  degree  of  truth,  and  a  degree  of  passionate  feeling,  in 
the  condosion  of  this  speech,  that  alarmed  Sandford :  he  caught  up 
one  of  die  candles  and,  laying  hold  of  his  friend's  elbow,  drew  him 
out  of  the  room,  crying,  "  Come,  ray  lord,  come  to  your  bedchamber 
-—it  is  very  late — it  is  morning — ^it  is  time  to  rise."  And  fay  a  con- 
tinued repetition  of  these  words,  in  a  very  loud  voice,  he  wilfully 
drowned  whatever  Lord  Elmwood,  or  any  otlier  person,  might  have 
wished  either  to  have  said  or  to  have  heard. 

In  this  manner.  Lord  Elmwood  was  forced  out  of  the  apartment, 
and  die  evening's  vicissitudes  ended. 

Two  whole  days  passed  in  the  bitterest  suspense  on  the  part  ef  Miss 
Milner,  while  neither  one  word  nor  look  from  Lord  Elmwood  denoted 
the  meet  trivial  change  of  the  sentimeniB  he  had  declared  on  the  night 
of  the  masquerade.  Still  those  sentiments,  or  intentions,  were  not  ex- 
plicitly delivered :  thoy  were  more  |ike  intimations,  than  solemn 
declaration*— -for  thou|^  he  had  said,  "  he  would  never  reproach  her 
for  the  future,"  and  that  "she>  might  expect  they  should  part,"  he  had 
not  positively  said  they  should :  and  upon  this  doubtful  meaning  of 
his  words,  she^hung  with  the  strongest  agitation  of  hope  and  fear. 

Afiss  Woodley,  seeing  the  distress  of  her  mind,  (much  as  she  en- 
deavoured to  conceal  it),  entreated,  nay  implored  of  her  to  permit  her 
io  be  a  mediator ;  to  suffer  her  to  ask  for  a  private  interview  with 
Lord  Elmwood,  and,  if  she  found  him  inflexible,  to  behave  with  a 
proper  spirit  in  return;  but  if  he  appeared  not  absolutely  averse  to  a 
reconciliation,  to  offeir  it  in  so  cautious  a  manner,  that  it  might  take 
place  without  farther  uneasiness  on  either  side.  But  Miss  Milner 
peremptorily  forbade  this,  and  acknowledging  to  her  friend  every 
weakness  she  folt  on  the  occasion,  yet  concluded  with  solemnly  de- 
claring, that  "  afler  what  had  passed  between  her  and  Lord  Elmwood, 
he  must  be  the  first  to  make  a  concession,  before  she  herself  would 
condescend  to  be  reconciled." 

"  I  beUeve  I  know  Loid  Elmwood'a  temper,'*  replied  Miss  Wood* 
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ley;  "  and  I  do  not  think  he  will  be  easily  induced  to  beg  pardon  for 
a  fault  which  he  thinks  you  have  committed." 

**  Then  he  does  not  love  me." 

"Pbhaw !  Miss  Milner,  this  is  the  old  argument.  He  may  love  you 
too  well  to  spoil  you.  Consider  that  he  is  your  guardian  as  well 
MM  your  lover:  he  means  also  to  become  your  husband ;  and  he  is 
«  man  of  such  nice  honour,  that  he  will  not  indulge  you  with  aay 
power  befiire  marriage,  to  which  he  does  not  intend  to  submit  here- 
after." 

**  Bui  tenderness,  affection,  the  politeness  due  from  a  lover  to  kis 
mistress  demands  his  submission  {  sind  as  I  now  despair  of  enticing,  I 
will  oblige  him  to  it :  or  at  least  I'll  make  the  experiment,  and  know 
my  iiate  at  once." 

**  What  do  you  mean  to  do?" 

**  Invite  Lord  Frederick  to  the  house,  and  ask  my  guardian's  con- 
sent for  our  immediate  union:  you  will  then  see  what  eflbct  that  mea- 
sure will  have  upon  his  pride." 

"  But  you  will  then  make  it  too  late  for  him  to  be  humble.  If  you 
resolve  on  this,  my  dear  Min  Milner,  you  are  undone  at  once ;  you 
may  thus  hurry  yourself  into  a  marriage  with  a  man  you  do  not  love, 
and  the  misery  of  your  whole  future  life  may  be  the  result.  Or, 
would  you  force  Mr.  Dorriforth  (I  mean  Lord  Elmwood)  to  another 
duel  with  my  Lord  Frederick?" 

*'  No,  call  him  Dorriforth,"— answered  she,  with  the  tears  stealing 
from  her  eyes:  **I  thank  you  for  calling  him  so:  for  by  that  name 
alone  is  he  dear  to  me." 

"Nay,  Miss  Milner,  with  what  rapture  did  you  not  receive  his 
k>ve,  as  Lord  Elmwood !" 

'*  But  under  this  title  he  has  been  barbarous :  under  the  first  he  was 
all  inendship  and  tenderness." 

Notwithstanding  Miss  Milner  indulged  henelf  in  all  these  soA  be- 
wailings  to  her  friend ;  before  Lord  Elmwood  she  maintained  a  degree 
of  pride  and  steadiness  which  surprised  even  him,  who  perhaps  thought 
less  of  her  love  for  him  than  any  otlier  person.  She  now  began  to 
fear  she  had  gone  too  fi&r  in  discovering  her  aflection,  and  resolved  to 
make  trial  of  a  contrary  method.  She  determined  to  retrieve  that 
haughty  character  which  had  inspired  so  many  of  her  admirers  with 
passion,  and  lake  the  chance  of  its  effect  upon  this  only  suitor,  to 
whom  she  ever  acknowledged  a  mutual  attachment  But  although 
she  resumed  and  acted  this  character  well— 40  well  that  every  one 
but  Miss  Woodley  thought  her  in  earnest;  yet,  with  nice  and  atten- 
tive anxiety,  she  watched  even  the  slightest  circumstances  that  might 
revive  her  hopes,  or  confirm  her  despair.  Lord  Elmwood's  behaviour 
was  calculated  only  to  produce  the  latter :  he  was  cold,  polite,  and 
perfectly  indififerent.  Yet,  whatever  his  manners  now  were,  they  did 
not  remove  from  her  recollection  what  they  had  been.  She  recalled, 
with  delight,  the  ardour  with  which  he  had  first  declared  his  passion 
to  her,  and  the  thouauid  proofs  he  had  since  given  of  its  reality. 
From  the  constancy  of  his  disposition,  she  depended  that  sentiments 
like  these  were  not  totally  eradicated;  and  f>ora  the  extreme  desire 
which  Mr.  Sandford  now,  more  than  ever,  discovered  of  depreciating 
her  in  his  patron's  esteem :  from  the  now  more  than  common  zeal 
which  urged  him  to  take  liOrd  Elmwood  from  her  company,  whenever 
he  bad  it  in  his  power,  she  was  led  to  believe  tliat  while  his  friend 
entertained  such  strong  fears  of  his  relapsing  into  love,  she  had  reason 
to  indulge  the  strongest  hopes  that  he  would  relapse. 

But  the  reserve  and  even  indifference,  that  she  had  so  well  assum- 
ed for  a  few  days,  and  which  might  perhaps  have  affected  her  design, 
she  had  not  the  patience  to  persevere  in,  without  calling  levity  to 
their  aid.  She  visited  repeatedly  without  saying  where,  or  with 
whom ;  kept  later  hours  than  usual — appeared  in  the  highest  spirits ; 
simg,  laughed,  and  never  heaved  a  sigh,  but  when  she  was  alone.  * 

Still  Lord  Elmwood  protracted  a  resolution  that  he  was  determined 
he  would  never  break  when  taken. 

Miss  Woodley  was  excessively  uneasy,  and  with  cause.  She  saw 
her  friend  was  providing  herself  with  a  weight  of  cares,  which  she 
might  soon  find  infinitely  too  much  for  her  strength  to  bear.  She 
would  have  reasoned  with  her,  but  all  her  argumenls  had  long  since 
proved  unavailing.  She  wished  to  speak  to  Lord  Elmwood  upon  the 
subject,  and  (unknown  to  her)  plead  her  excuse ;  but  he  apprehended 
Miss  Woodlcy's  intention,  and  evidently  shunned  her.  Mr.  Sandford  . 
was  now  the  only  person  to  whom  she  could  speak  of  Miss  Milner, 
and  the  delight  he  took  to  expatiate  on  her  faults,  was  more  sorrow 
to  her  friend,  than  not  to  speak  of  her  at  all.  She,  therefore,  sat  a 
silent  spectator,  waiting  with  dread  for  the  time  when  she,  who  now 
scorned  her  advice,  would  fly  to  her  in  vain  for  comfort. 

Sandford  had,  however,  said  one  thing  to  Miss  Woodley,  which 
gave  her  a  ray  of  hope.  During  their  conversation  on  the  subject 
(not  by  way  of  consolation  to  her,  but  as  a  reproach  to  Lord  Elmwood,) 
he  one  day  angrily  exclaimed,  "  And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this 
provocation,  he  has  not  come  to  the  determination  that  he  uill  think 
no  more  of  her :  he  lingers  and  he  hesitates.  I  never  saw  him  so 
weak  upon  finy  occasion  before." 

"  This  was  joyful  hearing  to  Miss  Woodley :  still  she  could  not  but 
reflect,  the  longer  he  was  in  coming  to  this  determination,  the  more 
irrevocable  it  would  be  when  once  taken ;  and  every  moment  that 
passed,  she  trembled  lest  it  should  be  the  very  moment  in  which 
I/)id  Elmwood  should  resolve  to  banish  Miss  Milner  from  his  heart. 
Among  her  unpardonable  indiscretions,  during  this  trial  upon  the 
temper  of  her  guardian,  was  the  frequent  mention  of  many  gentlemen 
>vlio  luid  be^  her  professed  admirers,  and  the  mention  of  &em  with 


partiiritty^-Teased,  if  not  tortured,  by  this,  Lord  Elmwood  still  be- 
haved with  a  manly  evenness  of  temper,  and  neither  appeared  pro- 
voked on  the  -subject  nor  insolently  careless.  In  a  single  instince, 
however,  this  calmness  was  near  deserting  him. 

Entering  the  drawing-room,  one  evening,  he  started,  on  seeing  Lord 
Frederick  Lawnley  there,  in  earnest  conversation  with  Mias  Milner. 

Mrs.  Horton  and  Miss  Woodley  were  both  indeed  present,  and 
Lord  Frederick  was  talking  in  an  audible  voice  upon  some  indifierent 
subjects ;  but  with  that  impressive  manner  in  which  a  man  never  ftils 
to  speak  to  the  woman  he  loves,  be  the  sutgect  what  it  may.  The 
moment  Lord  Elmwood  started,  which  was  the  moment  he  entered. 
Lord  Frederick  arose. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  l(«d,"  said  tiord  Elmwood :  "  I  protest  I 
did  not  know  you." 

**  I  ought  to  entreat  your  lordship's  pardon,"  returned  Lord  Frede- 
rick, "  for  this  intrusion,  which  an  accident  alone  has  occasioned. 
Miss  Milner  has  been  almost  overturned  by  the  careleasness  of  a 
lady's  coachman,  in  whose  carriage  die  was,  and  therefore  suffefsd 
me  to  bring  her  home  in  mine." 

"I  hope  you  are  not  hurt,"  said  Lord  Elmwood  to  Mias  Milner; 
but  his  voice  was  so  much  affected  by  what  he  felt,  that  he  ooold 
scarce  articulate  the  words.  Not  with  the  apprehensioD  that  she  was 
hurt  was  he  thus  agitated ;  for  the  gaiety  of  her  mannen  conTinced 
him  thai  could  not  be  the  case :  nor  did  he,  indeed,  suppose  any  accident 
of  the  kind  mentioned,  had  occurred ;  but  the  ciroumaiance  of  une^wct- 
edly  seeidg  Lord  Frederick  had  taken  him  off  his  guard ;  and  being 
totally  unprepared,  he  could  not  conceal  indications  of  the  surprise 
and  of  the  shock  it  had  given  him. 

Lord  Frederick,  who  had  beard  nothing  of  his  untended  miion  with 
his  ward  (for  it  was  even  kept  a  secret,  at  present,  fiom  eveiyaervant 
in  the  house)  imputed  this  discomposure  to  the  ftemooal  resentment 
he  might  bear  hhn,  in  consequence  of  their  duel :  for  though  Lord 
Elmwood  had  assured  the  uncle  of  Lord  Frederick,  (who  once  waited 
upon  him  on  the  subject  of  Miss'  Milner,)  tliat  all  resentment  waa, 
on  his  part,  entirely  at  an  end ;  and  that  he  was  vrilling  to  consent  to 
his  ward's  marriage  with  his  nephew,  if  she  wx)uld  concur,*  yet  Lord 
Frederick  doubted  the  sincerity-  of  this  protestation,  and  would  still 
have  had  the  delicacy  not  to  have  entered  Lord  Elm  wood's  boose,- bad 
he  not  been  encouraged  by  Miss  Milner,  and  eroboklened  by  his  love. 
Persoiuil  resentment  was  therefore  the  construction  he  pat  upon  Lord 
Elmwood 's  emotion  on  eiflfering  the  room :  but  Miss  Milner  and  Miss 
Woodley  knew  his  agitation  to  arise  from  a  far  different  cauae. 

After  his  entrance.  Lord  Frederick  did  not  attempt  once  to  reaurae 
his  seat,  but  having  boWed  most  respectfully  to  aU  present,  he  took 
his  leave ;  while  Miss  Milner  followed  htm  as  &i  aa  the  door,  and 
repeated  her  thanks  for  his  protection. 

Lord  Elmwood  was  hurt  beyond  measure ;  but  he  had  a  seoood 
concern,  which  was,  that  he  had  not  the  power  to  conceal  how  much 
he  was  afifected.  He  trembled.  When  he  attempted  to  speak  he 
stammered :  he  pereeived  his  foce  burning  with  confusion ;  and  thus 
one  confusion  gave'  birth  to  another,  till  his  state  was  pitiable. 

Miss  Milner,  with  all  her  assumed  gaiety  and  real  insolenoe,  had 
not,  however,  the  insolence  to  seem  as  if  she  obaerved  him  4  she  had 
only  the  confidence  to  observe  him  by  stealth.  And  Mis.  Horton  and 
Miss  Woodley  having  opportimely  bc^^un  a  diaoourae  upon  scane  tri- 
vial occurrences,  gave  him  time  to  recover  himself  by  degrees.  I^all 
it  was  merely  by  degrees ;  for  the  impression  which  this  inddoat  had 
made  was  deep,  and  not  easily  to  be  cnised.  The  entrance  of  Mr.  Sand- 
ford, who  knew  nothing  of  what  had  happened,  was,  however,  soother 
relief;  for  he  began  a  oonverBation  with  him,  which  they  v«ry  soon 
retired  into  the  library  to  terminate.  Miss  Milner,  takiqg.Afisi  Wood- 
ley  with  her,  went  directly  to  her  own  apartment,  and  there  exclaim- 
ed in  rapture, 

"  He  is  mine— >he  loves  me—and  he  is  mine  forever." 

Miss  Woodley  congratulated  her  upon  believing  so,  but  conficoiKd 
she  herself  '*  had  her  fears." 

"  What  fears  f "  cried  Miss  Milner.  "  Don't  you  perceive  that  he 
loves  me  ?" 

*'  I  do,"  said  Miss  Woodley  ;  '*  but  that  I  always  believed ;  and,  I 
think,  if  he  loves  you  now.  he  has  yet  the  good  sense  lo  koo-w  tbat 
he  has  reason  to  hate  you." 

"  What  has  good  sense  to  do  with  love  f '  returned  Misa  Milner. 
"  If  a  lover  of  mine  suffers  his  understanding  to  get  the  better  of  his 
affection — " 

The  same  ai^giunents  were  going  to  be  repeated ;  but  Min  Wood- 
ley  interrupted  her.  by  requiring  an  explanation  of  her  conduct  as  to 
Lord  Frederick,  whom,  at  least,  she  was  treating  with  cruel^,  if  she 
only  made  use  of  his  affection  to  stimulate  that  of  Lord  Clmwood. 

"  By  no  means,  my  dear  Miss  Woodley,"  returned  she.     **  I  have 
indeed  done  with  my  Lord  F'rederick  from  tliis  day,  and  he  has  cer- 
tainly given  me  the  proof  I  wanted  of  Lord  Elmwood'a  lorve ;  but 
then  I  did  not  engage  him  to  this  by  the  smallest  ray  of  hope.     No : 
do  not  suspect  me  of  such  artifice  while  my  heart  was  another's ;  and 
I  assure  you,  seriously,  that  it  was  from  the  circumstance  we  de- 
scribed, he  came  with  me  home  :  yet,  I  must  own,  that  if  1  had  not 
karl  this  design  upon  Lord  Elmwood's  jealousy  in  idea,  I  v^ould  have 
walked  on  foot  through  the  streets,  rather  than  have  soared  his  rival's 
civilities.     But  he  pressed  his  services  so  violently,  and   my  Lady 
Evans  (in  whose  coach  f  was  when  the  accident  happened)  pressed 
me  so  violently  to  accept  them,  that  he  cannot  expect   amy  liEurther 
meaning  from  this  acquiescence  than  my  own  conveoieaoe.*' 
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Mifli  Woodley  was  goiag  to  reply^  when  she  resumed, 

"  Nay  if  you  intend  to  say  I  have  done  wrong,  still  I  am  not  sorry 
ibr  it,  when  it  has  given  me  such  convincing  proofs  of  Lord  Elm- 
wood*s  love.  Did  you  see  him  ?  I  am  afraid  .you  did  not  see  how 
he  trembled,  nor  observe  how  that  manly  voice  faultered,  as  mine 
does  sometimes  7  his  prc^pd  heart  was  humbled  too,  as  mine  is  some- 
times. Oh !  Miss  Woodley,  I  have  been  counterfeiting  indifference 
to  him — ^I  now  find  that  all  his  indifference  to  me  has  been  counterfeit 
also,  and  that  we  not  only  love,  but  love  equally." 

'*  Suppose  this  all  as  you  hope,  I  yet  think  it  highly  necessary 
that  your  guardian  should  be  informed,  seriously  informed,  it  was 
mere  accident  (for,' at  present,  that  plea  seems  but  as  a  subterfuge) 
which  broaght  Lord  Frederick  hither." 

"  No ;  that  will  be  destroying  the  work  so  successfully  begun.  I 
will  not  suffer  any  explanation  to  take  place,  but  let  my  Lord  Elm- 
wood  act  just  as  bis  love  shall  dictate  ;  and  now  I  have  no  longer  a 
doubt  of  its  excess,  instead  of  stooping  to  him,  I  wait  in  the  certain 
expectation  of  his  submisBion  to  me." 

In  vain  for  three  long  days,  did  Miss  Milner  wait  impatiently  for 
this  submission ;  not  a  sign,  not  a  symptom  appeared.  Nay,  Lord 
Elmwood  had,  since  the  evening  of  Lord  Frederick's  visit  (which,  at 
the  time  it  took  place,  seemed  to  aflect  him  so  exceedingly,)  become 
just  the  niaq  he  was  before  the  circumstances  occurred ;  except,  in- 
deed, that  he  was  leas  thoughtful,  and  now  and  then  cheerful ;  but 
without  any  appearance  that  his  cheerfulness  was  affected.  Miss 
Milner  was  vext — she  was  alarmed — but  was  ashamed  to  confess 
those  humiliating  sensations,  even  to  Miss  Woodley. — She  supported, 
dierefbre,  when  in  company,  the  vivacity  she  had  so  long  assumed : 
but  gave  way,  when  alone,  to  a  still  greater  degree  of  melancholy  than 
usual.  She  no  longer  applauded  her  scheme  of  bringing  Lord  Fre- 
derick to  die  house,  and  was  terrified  lest,  on  some  pretence,  he 
should  dare  to  call  again.  But  as  these  were  feelings  which  her  pride 
would  not  sufler  her  to  disclose  even  to  her  friend,  who  would  have 
condoled  with  her,  their  effects  were  doubly  poignant. 

Sitting  in  her  dressing-room  one  forenoon  with  Miss  Woodley,  and 
burthened  with  a  load  of  grief  that  she  blushed  to  acknowledge ; 
while  her  companion  was  charged  with  apprehensions  that  she  was 
too  loath  to  disclose,  one  of  Lord  Elmwood's  valets  tapped  gently  at 
the  door,  and  delivered  a  letter  to  Miss  Milner.  By  the  pereon  who 
brought  it,  as  well  as  by  the  address,  she  knew  it  came  from  Lord 
Elmwood,  and  laid  it  down  upon  her  toilet,  as  if  she  was  fearful  to 
unfold  it 

"  What  is  that  ?"  said  Miss  Woodley. 

"  A  letter  from  Lord  Elmwood,"  replied  Miss  Milner. 

"  Good  Heaven  ?"  exclaimed  Miss  Woodley. 

*'  Nay,"  returned  she,  "it  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  letter  to  beg  my 
pardon."  But  her  reluctance  to  open  it  plainly  evinced  she  did  not 
think  so. 

•'  Do  not  read  it  yet,"  said  Miss  Woodley. 

"  I  do  not  intend  it,"  replied  she,  trembling  extremely. 

"Will  you  dine  firet?"  said  Miss  Woodley. 

^  No :  for  not  knowing  its  contents,  I  shall  not  know  how  to  con- 
duct myself  towards  him." 

Here  a  silence  followed.  Miss  Milner  took  up  the  letter — 
looked  earnestly  at  the  hand  writing  on  the  outside— at  the  seal — in- 
spected into  its  folds — and  seemed  to  wish,  1^  some  equivocal  method, 
to  guess  at  the  contents,  without  having  the  courage  to  come  at  the 
certain  knowledge  of  them. 

Curiosity,  at  length,  got  the  better  of  her  fears :  she  opened  the 
letter,  and,  scarcely  able  to  hold  it  while  she  read,  she  read  the  fol- 
lowing words  .• — 

"  Madam — ^While  I  considered  you  only  as  my  Vfard,  my  friend- 
ship for  you  was  unbounded;  when  I  looked  upon  you  as  a  woman 
formed  to  grace  a  fashionable  circle,  my  admiration  equalled  my 
friendship;  and  when  fate  permitted  me  to  behold  you  in  the  tender 
light  of  my  betrothed  wife,  my  soaring  love  lefl  those  humbler  pa»- 
sions  at  a  distance. 

"  That  you  have  still  my  friendship,  my  admiration,  and  even  my 
love,  I  will  not  attempt  to  deceive  either  myself  or  3rou  by  disavow- 
ing:  but  still,  with  a  firm  assurance,  I  declare,  that  prudence  out- 
weighs them  all ;  und  I  have  not,  from  henceforward,  the  slightest 
deme  to  be  regarded  by  you,  in  any  other  respect  than  as  one  *  who 
wishes  you  well.' — That  you  ever  beheld  hie  in  the  endearing  quality 
of  a  destined  and  affectionate  husband  (such  as  I  would  have  proved) 
has  been  a  deception  upon  my  hopes.  Thejr  acknowledge  the  mis- 
fake,  and  are  humbled :  but  I  entreat  you  to  spare  their  farther  trial, 
and,  for  a  single  week,  not  to  insult  me  with  the  open  preference  of 
another.  In  the  short  space  of  that  period  I  shall  have  taken  my  leave 
of  you — for  ever. 

"I  shall  visit  Italy,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  continent;  from 
whence  I  propose  passing  to  the  West  Indies,  in  oider  to  inspect  my 
posKSions  there:  nor  shall  I  retiun  to  England  till  afler  a  few  yean 
absence;  in  which  time  I  hope  to  become  once  more  reconciled  to 
the  change  of  state  I  am  enjoined— -a  change  I  now  most  fervently 
wish  could  be  entirely  dispensed  with. 

"The  occasion  of  ray  remaining  here  a  week  longer,  is  to  settle 
some  necessary  aflairs ;  among  which  the  principal  is,  that  of  deliver- 
ing to  a  friend,  a  man  of  worth  and  of  tenderness,  aU  those  wriUngs 
which  have  invested  mo  with  the  power  of  my  guaidianship.  He 
will,  the  day  ailer  my  departure,  (without  (me  upbnuding  wt)id)  re- 


sign  them  to  you  in  my  name ;  and  even  your  most  respected  fother, 
could  he  behold  the  resignation,  would  concur  in  its  propriety. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Miss  Milner,  let  not  affocted  resentment*  coO' 
tempt,  or  levity,  oppose  that  serenity,  which,  for  the  week  to  come,  I 
wish  to  enjoy.  By  complying  wfth  this  request,  give  jne  to  believe,, 
that  since  you  have  been  under  my  care,  you  think  I  have,  at  leastr 
faithfully  discharged  some  part  of  my  duty.  And,  wherever  I  have- 
been  inadequate  to  your  expectations,  attribute  my  demerits  to  some 
infirmity  of  mind,  rather  than  to  a  negligence  of  your  happiness.  Yet, 
be  the  cause  what  it  will,  since  these  faults  have  existed,  I  do  not 
attempt  to  disavow  or  extenuate  them,  and  I  beg  your  pardon. 

"  However  time  and  a  succession  of  objects  may  eradicate  more  ten- 
der sentiments,  I  am  sure  never  to  lose  the  liveliest  anxiety  for  your 
welfore :  and  with  all  that  solicitude,  which  cannot  be  described,  I 
entreat  for  your  own  sake,  for  mine,  when  we  shall  be  far  asunder,  and 
for  the  sake  of  your  dead  father's  memory,  that,  upon  every  important 
occasion*  you  will  caU  your  aerious  judgment  to  direct  you. 

"  I  am,  madam,  your  sincerest  fnend, 

"  Elhwood*" 

After  she  had  read  every  syllable  of  this  letter  carefully,  it  dropped! 
from  her  hands ;  but  she  uttered  not  a  word.  There  was,  however,, 
a  paleness  in  her  face,  a  deadness  in  her  eye,  and  a  kind  of  palsy 
over  her  frame,  which  Miss  Woodley,  who  had  seen  her  in  every- 
stage  of  her  unhappinees,  never  had  seen  before. 

"I  do  not  want  to  read  the  letter,"  said  Miss  Woodley:  "your  looks 
tell  roe  its  contents." 

"They  will  then  discover  to  Lord  Elmwood,"  replied  Ae,  "  what  I 
feel :  but.  Heaven  forbid — that  would  sink  me  even  lower  than  I  am." 

Scarcely  able  to  move,  she  rose,  and  looked  in  her  glass,  as  if  to^ 
arrange  her  features,  and  impose  upon  him :  alas !  it  was  of  bo  avail 
— %  contented  mind  could  alone  effect  what  she  desired. 

"  You  must  endeavour,"  said  Miss  Woodley,  "  to  feel  the  disposition 
you  wish  to  make  appear." 

"  I  will,"  replied  she :  "  I  will  foel  a  proper  pride,  and,  conaequently» 
a  proper  indi^rence  to  this  treatment" 

And  so  desirous  was  she  to  attain  the  appearance  of  these  senti- 
ments that  she  made  the  strongest  efforts  to  calm  her  thoughts,  in  order 
to  acquire  it 

"  I  have  but  a  few  days  to  remain  with  him,"  she  said  to  henelf^ 
"  and  we  part  forever.  During  those  few  days,  it  is  not  only  my  duty 
to  obey  his  commands,  or  rather  comply  with  his  request,  but  it  is  also 
my  wish  to  leave  upon  his  mind  an  impression,  which  may  not  add  to  the 
ill  opinion  he  has  formed  of  me,  but  perhaps  serve  to  diminish  it  If  in 
every  other  instance  my  conduct  has  been  blameable,he  shall,  at  least  in 
this,  acknowledge  its  merit.  The  fate  I  have  drawn  upon  myself,  ho 
shall  find  I  can  be  resigned  to ;  and  he  shall  be  convinced,  that  th& 
woman,  of  whose  weakness  he  has  had  so  many  fatal  proofs,  is  yet  in 
possession  of  some  fortitude— fortitude  to  bid  him  forewell,  without 
discovering  one  affocted,  or  one  real  pang,  though  her  death  should 
be  the  consequence  of  her  suppressed  sufforings." 

Thus  she  resolved,  and  thus  she  acted.  The  severest  judge  could 
not  have  arraigned  her  conduct,  from  the  day  she  received  Lord  Elm- 
wood's  letter,  to  the  day  of  his  departure.  She  had,  indeed,  involun- 
tary weakness,  but  none  with  which  she  did  not  stniggle,  and,  in 
general,  her  struggles  were  victorious. 

The  first  time  she  saw  him  afler  the  receipt  of  his  letter,  was  oa 
the  evening  of  the  same  day.  She  had  a  little  concert  of  amateun 
of  music,  and  was  herself  singing  and  playing  when  he  entered  the 
room  :  the  connoisseura  immediately  perceived  she  made  a  false  ca- 
dence ;  but  Lord  Elmwood  was  no  connoisseur  in  the  art,  and  he  did 
not  observe  it 

They  occasionally  spoke  to  each  other  during  the  evening,  but  the 
sulgects  were  general ;  and  though  their  manners,  every  time  they 
spoke,  were  perfectly  polite,  they  were  not  marked  with  die  smallest 
degree  of  fomiliarity.  To  describe  his  behaviour,  exactly,  it  was  the 
same  as  his  letter— polite,  friendly,  composed,  and  resolved.  Some  of 
the  company  staid  supper,  which  presented  the  embarrassment  that 
must  unavoidably  have  arisen,  had  the  family  been  by  themselves. 

The  next  morning  each  breakfasted  in  his  separate  apartment- 
more  company  dined  with  them :  in  the  evening,  and  at  supper.  Lord 
Elmwood  was  from  lumie. 

Thus,  all  passed  on  as  peaceably  as  he  had  requested,  and  Miss 
Milner  had  not  betrayed  one  particle  of  frailty :  when,  the  third  day 
at  dinner,  some  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance  being  at  table,  one  of 
them  said, 

"  And  so,  my  lord,  you  absolutely  set  off  on  Tuesday  morning  7"  ' 

This  was  on  Friday. 

Sandford  and  he  both  replied  at  the  same  time,  "  Yes."  And  Sand- 
ford,  but  not  Lord  Elmwood,  looked  at  Miss  Milner  when  he  spoke. 
Her  knife  and  fork  gave  a  sudden  spring  in  her  hand,  but  no  other 
emotion  wimessed  what  she  felt 

"Aye,  Elmwood,"  cried*  another  gentleman  at  table,  "you'll  bring 
home,  I  am  afraid,  a  foreign  wife,  and  that  I  shan't  forgive." 

"  It  is  his  errand  abroad,  I  make  no  doubt,"  said  another  visitor. 

Before  he  could  return  an  answer,  Sandford  cried, 

"  And  what  objection  to  a  foreigner  for  a  wife  ?  Do  not  crowned 
heads  all  marry  foreignen  t  And  who  happier  in  the  married  stat» 
than  some  kings  7" 

Lord  Elmwood  directed  his  eyes  4o  the  side  of  the  table,  opposite 
to  that  where  Min  Milner  sat 
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**  Nty,"  aiMwerad  one  of  the  gueiti,  who  was  a  country  gentleman, 
''  what  do  you  lay,  ladies  ?  Do  you  think  my  lord  ought  to  go  out  of 
kit  own  nation  for  a  wife  V\  and  he  looked  at  Miss  Milner  for  the 

Mim  Woodley,  uneasy  at  her  friend's  being  thus  forced  to  give  an 
opiiiion  upon  so  delicate  a  subject,  endeavoured  to  satibfy  the  gentle- 
man,  by  answering  to  the  question  herself:  "  Whoever  my  Lord  Elm- 
wood  marries,  sir,"  said  Miss  Wcxxlley,  "  he,  no  doubt,  will  be  happy." 
**  But  what  say  you,  madam  ?"  asked  tlio  visitor,  still  keeping  iiis 
•yes  on  Miss  A'filner. 

"That  whoever  Lord  Elm  wood  marries,  lie  d(  serves  to  be  happy," 
sIm  returned  with  the  utmost  commund  of  her  voire  and  looks ;  lor 
Bliss  Woodley,  by  replying  llrst,  had  ffivtnher  time  lo  collect  herself. 
The  colour  dew  to  Lord  Elmwood's  ihce,  as  she  delivered  ihis  &hort 
■antence ,  arid  Miss  Woodley  persuadeil  herself  she  saw  a  tear  start 
m  his  eye- 

Miss  Milner  did  not  look  that  way. 

In  an  instant  he  found  means  to  cliange  the  topic,  but  that  of  his 
journey  still  employed  the  conversation;  and  wliat  horses,  servants, 
and  carriages  he  took  with  him,  was  minutely  ask(>d,  and  so  accurately 
answered  either  by  himself  or  by  Mr.  Sand  ford,  that  Miss  Milner,  al- 
though she  had  known  her  doom  before,  till  now  had  received  no 
circumstantial  account  of  it ;  and,  as  circumstances  increase  or  dimi- 
nish all  we  feel,  the  hearing  these  things  iji  detail  described,  increased 
the  bitterness  of  their  truth. 

Soon  after  dinner  the  ladies  retired  ;  and  from  that  time,  though 
Miaa  Milner's  behaviour  continued  the  same,  yet  her  looks  and  her 
voice  were  totally  altered.  *  For  the  world,  she  could  not  have  looked 
.  cheerfully :  for  the  world  she  could  not  have  spoken  with  a  sprichtly 
accent :  she  frequently  began  in  one,  but  not  three  words  did  she  ut- 
ter, before  her  tones  sunk  into  a  meloily  of  dejection.  Mot  only  her 
colour,  but  her  features  became  changed  :  her  eyes  lost  their  brillian- 
cy, her  lips  seemed  to  hang  without  the  power  of  motion,  her  bead 
drooped,  and  her  dress  looked  neglected.  ConKcious  of  this  a]){)ear- 
ance,  and  conscious  of  the  cause  i'rom  whence  it  arose,  it  \\tt&  her 
desire  to  hide  herself  from  the  fatal  object,  the  source  of  her  despon- 
dency. Accordingly, she  sat  alone;  or  with  MIms  Woodley  in  Iter  own 
apartment,  as  much  as  was  consistent  with  that  civility  uhich  her 
guardian  had  requested,  and  which  forbade  her  from  totally  ttlM«cnting 
herself. 

Miai  Woodley  felt  so  acutely  the  torments  of  her  friend,  that  had 
not  her  reason  told  her,  that  the  indexible  mind  of  liord  Klmwood 
was  fixed  beyond  her  power  to  shake,  she  had  cast  herself  at  his  feet, 
and  implored  the  return  of  his  afiection  and  tenderness,  as  the  only 
means  to  save  his  once  beloved  ward  from  an  untimely  gmve.  But 
^er  understanding— >her  knowledge  of  his  firm  and  immoveable  tem- 
per, and  all  his  provocations-^her  knowledge  of  his  word,  lon((  since 
given  to  Sandford,  '*That  if  once  resolved,  he  would  not  recall  his 
resolution,*'— the  certainty  of  the  various  plans  ai ranged  for  his  travels, 
all  convinced  her,  that  by  any  interference,  she  would  only  expose 
Miss  Milner's  love  and  delicacy  to  a  contemptuous  rejection. 

If  the  conversation,  when  the  family  were  a.st>embled,  did  not  every 
day  turn  upon  the  subject  of  Lord  i^mwood's  de^nrtiire — a  conversation 
he  evidently  avoidc<i  himself;  yet,  every  day,  some  new  pr«  paration 
ftr  his  journey  struck  either  the  ear  or  the  eye  of  MIk*  Mih.er ;  and 
had  she  beheld  a  friE^iuful  spectre,  nhe  could  not  have  bhuildercd  with 
more  horror,  than  when  she  unexpectedly  parsed  his  large  trunks  in 
the  hall,  nailed  and  corded,  ready  to  be  sent  off  to  meet  him  at  Ve- 
nice At  the  sight,  she  Hew  from  the  com^uiny  that  chanced  to  he 
with  her,  and  stole  to  the  first  lonely  corner  of  Uie  house  to  conceal 
her  teais:  she  reclined  her  head  upon  her  hands  and  bedew  e^i  them 
with  the  sudden  anguish  that  had  overcome  her.  She  heard  a  foot- 
step advancing  towards  the  spot  where  she  hoped  she  had  been  se- 
creted ;  she  lifted  up  her  eyes,  and  saw  Lord  Elmwood.  Pride  was 
the  first  emotion  his  presence  inspired ;  pride  which  arose  from  the 
humility  into  which  she  was  plunged. 

She  looked  at  him  earnestly,  as  if  to  imply,  "Wliat  now,  my  lord?" 

He  only  answered  with  n  bow,  which  expressed,  "  I  beg  your  par- 
don," and  immediately  withdrew. 

Thus  each  understood  the  other's  lanuun'^c,  without  either  having 
uttered  a  word. 

The  just  construction  she  put  upon  his  looks  and  manner  upon  this 
occasion  kept  up  her  spirits  for  some  little  time ;  and  flio  blessed 
Heaven  for  the  singular  favour  of  showing  to  her,  clearly,  by  this  ac- 
cident—his negligence  of  her  sorrows,  his  total  indifference. 

The  next  day  was  the  eve  of  that  on  which  he  was  to  depart— -of 
the  day  on  which  she  was  to  bid  adieu  to  Dorriforth,  to  her  guardian, 
to  Lord  Elmwood  i  to  all  her  hopes  at  once. 

The  moment  she  awoke  on  Monday  morning,  the  recollection,  that 
this  was,  perhaps,  the  last  day  she  was  ever  again  to  see  him,  soften- 
ed all  the  resentment  his  yesterday's  conduct  had  raised:  forgetting 
his  austerity,  and  all  she  had  once  termed  cruelties,  she  now  only  re- 
membered his  friendship,  his  tendemefs,  and  his  love.  She  was  im- 
patient to  see  him,  and  promised  herself,  for  this  last  day,  to  neglect 
no  one  opportunity  of  being  with  him.  For  that  purpose  she  did  not 
breakfast  in  her  own  room,  as  she  had  done  for  several  mornings 
before,  but  went  into  the  breakfast  room,  where  all  the  family  in 
general  met  She  was  rejoiced  on  hearing  his  voice  as  she  opened 
the  door;  yet  the  mere  sound  made  her  tremble  so  much,  that  she 
oould  scarce  totter  to  the  table. 

Miss  Woodley  looked  at  her  as  she  entered,  and  was  never  so  shock* 


ed  at  seeing  her;  for  never  had  she  yet  seen  her  look  so  ill.  As  she 
approached,  she  made  an  inclinttion  <if  her  head  to  Mrs.  Horlon— 
then  to  her  guardian,  as  was  her  custom,  when  she  first  saw  them  in 
the  morning:  he  looked  in  her  face  as  he  bowed  in  return,  then  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  the  fire-place,  rubbed  his  forehead,  and  began  talking 
with  Mr.  Sandford. 

Sandford,  during  breakfast,  by  accident  cast  a  glance  upon  Miai 
Milner;  his  attention  was  caught  by  her  deathlike  countenance,  and 
he  looked  earnestly.  He  then  turned  to  Lord  Elmwood,  to  see  if  he 
was  observing  her  appearance:  he  was  not — and  so  much  were  her 
thoughts  engaged  on  him  alone,  that  she  did  not  once  perceive  Sand- 
ford gazing  at  her. 

Mrs.  Horton  after  a  little  while,  observed,  "  It  was  a  beanliful 
morning." 

Lord  Elmwood  said,  "  He  thought  he  heard  it  rain  in  the  night" 

Simdford  cried,  "  For  his  part  he  slept  too  well  to  know."  And 
then  (ima.«<ked)  held  a  plate  with  biscuits  to  Miss  Milner;  it  was  the 
first  civility  he  had  ever  in  hii  life  ofiered  her:  she  smiled  at  the 
w  himsicaUty  of  the  circumstance,  but  she  took  one  in  return  for  his 
attention.  He  looked  grave  beyond  his  ustial  gravity,  and  yet  not 
with  his  usual  ill  temper.  She  did  not  eat  what  she  had  so  politely 
taken,  but  laid  it  dowTi  soon  after. 

Lord  Elmwood  was  the  first  who  rose  frran  breakfast,  and  he  did 
not  return  to  dinner. 

At  dinner,  Mrs.  Horton  said,  *'she  hoped  he  would,  however,  &• 
vour  them  with  his  company  at  supper." 

To  which  Sandford  replied,  **  No  doubt,  for  you  will  hardly  any 
of  you  see  him  in  the  morning:  as  we  shall  be  off  by  six  or  soon 
after." 

Sandford  was  not  going  abroad  with  Lord  Elmwood,  bat  was  to 
go  with  him  as  far  as  Dover. 

These  words  of  his — *'iu)t  ate  Lord  Elmwood  in  the  mornnf^ 
(which  conveyed  the  sense,  never  again  to  see  him  after  this  evening) 
— were  like  the  knell  of  death  to  Miss  Milner.  She  felt  the  symp' 
toms  of  fainting,  and  hurried  by  the  dread  of  a  swoon,  snatched  from 
the  hand  of  a  servant  a  glass  of  water,  which  Sandford  bad  just  then 
railed  for,  and  drank  it  hastily.  As  she  returned  the  glsas  to  the 
servant,  she  began  to  apologize  to  Mr.  Sandford — ^but  before  stie  oooUL 
utter  what  she  intended,  he  said,  rather  kindly,  "Never  mind-*you 
are  welcome:  I  am  glad  jrou  took  it." 

She  looked  at  him  to  observe  whether  he  bad  really  spoken  kindly, 
or  ironically;  but  before  his  countenance  could  satisfy  her,  her  thoioghts 
were  called  away  from  that  trivial  matter,  and  again  fixied  upoii  Lord 
Elmwood. 

The  momenta  seemed  tedious  till  he  came  home  to  supper ;  and  yet, 
when  she  reflected  how  short  the  remainder  of  the  evening  would  be 
aAer  that  time,  she  wished  to  defer  the  hour  of  hii  return  for  months. 
At  ten  o'clock  he  arrived ;  and  at  half  after  ten  the  fomily,  without 
any  visitor,  met  at  supper. 

Miss  Milner  had  considered  that  the  period  for  her  to  counterfeit 
appearances  was  diminished  now  to  a  most  contracted  one ;  and  she 
rigorously  enjoined  herself  not  to  shrink  from  the  little  whidi  remain- 
ed. The  certain  end  that  would  he  so  soon  put  to  this  painful  decep> 
lion,  encouraged  her  to  struggle  through  it  with  redoubled  zeal ;  and 
this  wos  but  necessary,  as  her  weakneai  increased.  She  therefore 
listened,  she  talked,  and  even  smiled  with  the  rest  of  the  company, 
nor  did  their  vivacity  seem  to  arise  fjmn  a  much  lees  oompohive 
source  than  her  own. 

It  was  past  twelve,  when  Lord  Elmwood  looked  a|  his  vnM3^  and 
rising  from  his  chair,  went  up  to  Mn.  Horton,  and  taking  her  hand 
said,  "  Till  I  see  you  again,  madam,  I  sincerely  wish  you  every  hap* 
piiiess." 

Miss  Milner  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  talde  before  her. 

"  My  lord,"  replied  Mrs.  Horton,  **  I  sincerely  wish  you  health  vaA 
happiness  likewise." 

lie  then  went  to  Miss  Woodley,  and  taking  her  hand,  repettlad 
much  the  same  as  he  had  laid  to  Afia.  Horton. 

Miss  Milner  now  trembled  beyond  all  power  of  concealment 

"  My  lord,"  replied  Miss  Woodley,  a  good  deal  aflected*"  "I  sin- 
cerely hope  my  pmyers  for  your  happiness  may  be  heard/' 

She  and  Mrs.  Horton  were  lx>th  standing,  ss  well  as  liOrd  Elm- 
wood ;  but  Miss  Milner  kept  her  seat,  till  his  eye  waa  turned  upon 
her,  and  he  moved  slowly  towards  her :  she  then  rose ;  every  one  who 
was  present,  attentive  to  what  he  would  now  say,  and  bow  ahe  would 
receive  what  he  said,  here  cast  their  eyes  upon  them,  and  listened 
with  impatience.  They  were  all  disappointed  ;  he  did  not  utter  a  syUaf> 
bio.  Yet  he  took  her  hand,  and  held  it  closely  between  his.  Ha 
then  bowed  most  respectfully  and  left  her. 

No  sentence  oC  "  I  wish  you  weU—- I  wish  you  health  and  bappi- 
ness;" — no  "prayers  for  blessings  on  her;" — ^not  even  the  word 
"  farewell,"  escaped  his  lips.  Perhaps  to  have  attempted  any  pf  these 
might  have  impeded  his  utterance. 

She  had  behaved  with  fortitude  the  whole  evening,  and  aiha 
tinued  to  do  so,  till  the  moment  he  turned  away  firom  her.  Her 
then  overflowed  with  tears;  and  in  the  agony  of  her  mind,  not  know- 
ing what  she  did,  she  laid  her  cold  hand  on  the  person  next  lo  her : 
it  happened  to  be  Sandford;  but  not  olxerving  it  was  he,  she  grasped 
his  hand  with  violence;  yet  he  did  not  snatch  it  away,  nor  look  at  her 
with  his  wonted  severity.  And  thus  she  stood,  silent  and  motionless. 
while  Lord  Elmwood,  now  at  the  door,  bowed  ense  mors  •»  all  iSbm 
company,  and  retired. 
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SaadiRizd  had  still  Mub  MOnflr*!  hand  fixed  upon  his ;  and  vvhen 
the  door  was  shut  after  Lord  Ehnwood,  he  turned  his  head  to  look  in 
her  free,  and  turned  it  with  some  marks  of  apprehension  for  the  grief 
he  might  find  there.  She  strove  to  overcome  that  grief,  and,  after  a 
heavy  aigh,  sat  down,  as  if  resigned  to  the  fate  to  which  she  was 
decreed. 

Instead  of  following  Lord  Ehnwood,  as  usual,  Sandibrd  poured  out 
a  glass  of  wine,  and  drank  it  A  general  silence  ensued  for  near 
three  minutes.  At  last  turning  himself  round  on  his  chair  towards 
Mias  Milner,  who  sat  like  a  statue  of  despair  at  his  side,  "  Will  you 
hreakfiist  with  us  to-morrow?"  said  he. 

She  made  no  answer. 

"  We  shan't  break&st  before  half-after  six,"  continued  he,  "  I  dare 
say ;  and  if  you  can  rise  so  early — ^why  do."  ' 

**  Miss  Milner,"  said  Miss  Woodley,  (for  she  caught  eagerly  at  the 
hope  of  passing  this  night  in  less  unhappiness  than  she  had  forboded,) 
**  pray  rise  at  that  hour  to  breakfast :  Mr.  Sandford  would  not  invite 
you,  if  he  thought  it  would  displease  Lord  Elmwood." 

«Wot  I,"  repUed  Sand&rd,  churlishly. 

"Then  desire  her  maid  to  call  her,"  said  Mrs.  Horton  to  Miss 
Woodley. 

*•  Nay,  she  will  be  awake,  I  have  no  doubt;"  returned  her  niece. 

"No,"  replied  Miss  Milner,  "since  Lord  Elmwood  has  thought 
proper  to  take  his  leave  of  me,  without  even  speaking  a  word,  by  my 
own  design  never  will  I  see  him  again;"  and  her  tears  burst  forth, 
as  if  her  heart  burst  at  the  same  time. 

"  Why  did  not  you  speak  to  him  ?"  cried  Sandford.  "  Pray  did  you 
bid  him  farewell  f  And  I  don't  see  why  one  is  not  as  much  to  be 
blamed  in  that  respect  as  the  other." 

"  I  was  too  weak  to  say  I  wished  him  happy,"  cried  Miss  Milner; 
'*  but  Heaven  is  my  wimess,  I  do  wish  him  so  from  my  soul." 

**  And  do  you  imagine  he  does  not  wish  you  so  ?"  cried  Sandford. 
"You  should  judge  him  by  your  own  heart;  and  wliat  you  feel  for 
him,  imagine  he  feels  for  you,  my  dear." 

Though  " My  dear"  is  a  trivial  phrase,  yet  from  certain  people, 
and  upon  certain  occasions,  it  is  a  phrase  of  infinite  comfort  and  assu- 
rance. Mr.  Sandford  seldom  said  "  my  dear"  to  any  one— to  Miss 
Mihier  never;  and  upon  this  occasion,  and  from  him,  it  was  an  ex- 
pression most  precious. 

She  turned  to  hi^^  with  a  look  of  gratitude ;  but  as  she  only  looked, 
and  did  not  speak,  he  rose  up,  and  soon  after  said,  with  a  friendly 
tone  he  seldom  used  in  her  presence,  "  I  sincerely  wish  you  a  good- 
night" 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Miss  Milner,  exclaimed,  "  However  my 
fate  may  have  been  precipitated  by  the  unkindness  of  Mr.  Sandford, 
yet,  for  that  particle  of  concern  which  he  has  shown  me  this  evening, 
I  will  always  be  grateful  to  him." 

"Aye,"  cried  Mrs.  Horton,  "good  Mr.  Sandford  may  show  his 
kindness  now,  without  any  danger  from  its  consequences.  Now  Lord 
Elmwood  is  going  away  for  ever,  he  is  not  afraid  of  your  seeing  him 
once  again."    And  she  thought  she  praised  him  by  this  suggestion. 

When  Mias  Mihier  retired  to  her  bed-chamber.  Miss  Woodley  went 
with  her,  nor  would  leave  her  the  whole  night;  but  in  vain  did  she 
persuade  her  to  rest,  she  absolutely  refused;  and  declared  she  would 
never,  from  that  hour  indulge  in  repoee.  "  The  part  I  undertook  to 
perform,"  cried  she,  "is  over;  I  will  now,  for  my  whole  life,  appear 
in  my  own  character,  and  give  a  kxMO  to  the  anguish  I  endure." 

As  daylight  showed  itself—"  And  yet  I  might  see  him  once  again," 
said  she;  «  I  might  see  him  within  these  two  hours,  if  I  pleased,  for 
Mr.  Sandford  invited  me." 

"If  you  think,  my  dear  Miss  Mihier,"  said  Miss  Woodley,  "That 
a  second  parting  from  Lord  Elmwood  would  but  give  you  a  second 
agony,  in  the  name  of  Heaven  do  not  see  him  any  more ;  but  if  you 
hope  your  mind  would  be  easier,  were  you  to  bid  each  other  adieu 
m  a  more  direct  manner  than  you  did  last  night,  let  us  go  down  and 
breakfast  with  him.  I'll  go  before,  and  prepare  him  for  your  reception 
—you  shall  not  surprise  him— and  I  will  let  him  know  it  is  by  Mr 
Sandford's  invitation,  you  are  coming." 

She  listened  with  a  smile  to  this  proposal,  yet  objected  to  the  m- 
delicacy  of  her  wishmg  to  see  him,  after  he  had  taken  his  leave ;  but 
as  Miss  Woodley  perceived  that  she  was  inclined  to  infringe  this  deli- 
cacy, of  which  she  had  so  proper  a  sense,  she  easily  persuaded  her  it 
was  impossible  for  the  most  suspicious  person  (and  Loid  Elmwood 
was  far  from  being  such  a  character)  to  suppose  that  the  paying  him 
a  vjsit  at  that  period  of  time  could  be  with  the  most  distant  imagina- 
tion of  regaining  his  heart,  or  of  altering  one  resolution  he  had  taken. 
But  though  Mias  Mihier  acquiesced  in  this  opinion,  yet  she  had  not 
the  courage  to  form  the  determination  that  she  would  go. 

Daylight  now  no  longer  peeped,  but  stared  upon  them.  Miss  MU- 
ner  went  to  the  looking  ghiss,  breathed  upon  her  hands  and  rubbed 
tiiem  upon  her  eyes,  smoothed  them  upon  her  hair  and  adjusted  her 
dress;  yet  said,  after  all,  "  I  dare  not  see  him  again." 

"  You  may  do  as  you  please,"  said  Miss  Woodley,  "  But  I  wiU  I 
that  have  lived  for  so  many  yean  under  the  same  roof  with  him,  and 
on  the  nK»t  friendly  terms,  and  he  going  away,  perhaps  for  these  ten 
yean,  perhaps  for  ever.  I  should  think  it  a  disrespect  not  to  see  him 
to  the  last  moment  of  his  remaining  in  the  house." 
..w  ^«  do  you  go."  said  Miss  MUner,  eagerly;  "and  if  he  should 

!?  T  J??'    7"^^  ^l"^^^  ?T  r^  ^"^ ;  tmt  if  he  does  not  ask  <pr 
me,  I  will  not— and  pray  don't  deceive  me." 

MiM  Wwdley  promiMd  her  not  tt>  deceive  her;  wd  soon  after,  at  I 


they  heard  the  servants  pass  about  the  house,  and  the  clodt  had  struck 
six.  Miss  Woodley  went  to  the  breakfast-room. 

She  found  Lord  Elmwood  there  in  his  travelling  dress,  standing, 
pensively  by  the  fire-place-^and,  as  he  did  not  dream  of  seeing  her ; 
be  started  when  she  entered,  and,  with  the  appearance  of  alarm,  said, 
"  Dear  Miss  Woodley,  what's  the  matter?"  She  replied,  "  Nothing, 
my  lord;  but  I  could  not  bo  satisfied  Without  seeing  your  lordship 
cmce  again,  while  I  had  it  in  ray  ix>wer." 

"  I  thank  you,"  he  returned  with  a  sigh— the  heaviest  and  moat 
intelligent  aigh  she  ever  heard  him  condescend  to  give.  She  imagined, 
also,  that  he  looked  as  if  he  wished  to  ask  how  Miss  Milner  did,  but 
wOnld  not  allow  himself  the  indulgence — she  was  half^inclined  to 
mention  her  to  him>  and  was  debating  in  her  mind  whether  she 
should  or  not,  when  Mr.  Sandford  came  into  the  room  saying,  as  he 
entered, 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  my  lord,  where  did  you  sleep  last  night  f" 

"  Why  do  you  ask?", said  he. 

"  Because,"  replied  Sandford,  "  I  went  into  your  bed-chamber  just 
now,  and  I  found  your,  bed  made.  You  have  not  slept  there  to* 
night" 

"  1  have  slept  no  where,"  returned  he :  "  I  could  not  sleep ;  and 
having  some  papers  to  look  over,  and  to  set  off  early,  I  thought  I  might 
as  well  not  go  to  bed  at  all." 

"  MJfes  Woodley  was  pleased  at  the  frank  manner  in  which  he 
made  this  confession,  and  could  not  resist  the  strong  impulse  to  say, 
"  You  have  done  just  then,  my  lord,  like  Miss  Milner.;  for  she  has  not 
been  in  bed  the  whole  nieht" 

Miss  Woodley  spoke  this  in  a  negligent  manner,  and  yet  Lord  Elm 
wood  echoed  back  the  words  with  solicitude, 

"  Has  not  Miss  Milner  been  in  bed  the  whole  night  ?" 

"  If  she  is  up,  why  does  she  not  come  to  take  some  cofifee  V*  said 
Sandford,  as  he  began  to  pour  it  out 

"  If  she  thought  it  would  be  agreeable,"  returned  Miss  Woodley, 
"  I  dare  say  she  would."  And  she  looked  at  Lord  Elmwood  while 
she  spoke,  though  she  did  not  absolutely  address  him ;  but  he  made 
no  reply. 

"  Agreeable !"  returned  Sandford,  angrily :  "  Has  she  tlien  a  quar- 
rel with  any  body  here  f  Or  does  she  suppose  any  body  here  bean 
enmity  to  her? — Is  she  not  in  peace  and  charity?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Miss  Woodley ;  "  That  I  am  sure  she  is." 

"  Then  bring  her  hither,"  cried  Sandford,  "  directly.  Would  she 
have  the  wickedness  to  imagine  we  are  not  all  friends  with  her?" 

Miss  Woodley  left  the  room,  and  found  Miss  Milner  almost  in  des- 
pair, lest  she  should  hear  Lord  Elmwood's  carriage  drive  off  before 
her  friend's  return. 

"  Did  he  send  for  me  V*  were  the  words  she  uttered  as  soon  as  she 
saw  her. 

"  Mr.  Sandford  did,  in  his  presence,"  returned  Miss  Woodley ; 
"and  you  may  go  with  the  utmost  decorum,  or  I  would  not  tell 
you  so." 

She  required  no  protestations  of  this  but  readily  followed  her  be- 
loved adviser,  whose  kindness  never  appeared  in  so  amiable  a  light 
as  at  that  moment 

On  entering  the  room,  through  all  the  dead  white  of  her  present 
complexion,  she  blushed  to  a  crimson.  Lord  Elmwood  rose  from  his 
seat,  and  brought  a  chair  for  her  to  sit  down. 

Sandford  looked  at  her  inquisitively,  sipped  his  tea,  and  said,  "  He 
never  made  tea  to  his  own  liking." 

Miss  Milner  look  a  cup,  but  had  scarcely  strength  to  hold  it 

It  seemed  but  a  very  short  time  they  were  at  breakfast,  when  the 
carriage  that  was  to  take  Lord  Elmwood  away,  drove  to  the  door. 
Miss  Milner  started  at  the  sound :  so  did  he :  but  she  had  nearly  drop- 
ped  her  cup  and  saucer ;  on  which  Sandford  took  them  out  of  her 
hand,  saying, 

"  Perhaps  you  had  rather  have  coffee  ?" 

Her  lips  moved,  but  he  could  not  hear  what  she  said. 

A  servant  came  in  and  told  Lord  Elmwood,  "  The  carriage  was  at 
the  door." 

He  replied,  "  Very  well."  But  though  he  had  breakfasted,  he  did 
not  attempt  to  move. 

At  last  rising  briskly,  as  if  it  was  necessary  to  go  in  haste  when  he 
did  go,  he  took  up  his  hat,  wliich  he  had  brought  with  him  into  the 
room,  and  was  turning  to  Miss  Woodley  to  take  his  leave,  when  Sand- 
ford cried,  "  My  lord,  you  are  in  a  great  hurry.'*  And  then,  as  if  he 
wished  to  give  poor  Miss  Milner  every  moment  he  could,  added  (look- 
ing about),  "  I  don't  know  where  I  have  laid  my  gloves." 

Lord  Elmwood,  after  repeating  to  Miss  Woodley  his  last  night's 
farewell,  now  went  up  to  Miss  Milner,  and  taking  one  of  her  hands, 
again  held  it  between  his,  but  still  without  speaking;  while  she, 
unable  to  suppress  her  tears  as  heretofore,  suffered  them  to  fall  in 
torrents. 

"  What  is  all  this  ?"  cried  Sandford,  going  up  to  them  in  anger. 

They  neither  of  them  replied,  or  changed  their  situation. 

"Separate  this  moment,"  cried  Sandford,  "or" resolve  to  be  sepa- 
rated only  by — death." 

The  commanding  and  awful  manner  in  whirh  he  spoke  this  sen- 
tence, made  them  both  turn  to  bun  in  amazement,  and,  as  it  were, 
petrified  with  the  sensation  his  words  had  caused. 

He  left  them  for  a  moment,  and  going  to  a  small  bookcase  m  one 
comer  of  the  room,  took  out  of  it  a  book,  and  returning  with  it  in  his 
hand,  Mud^ 
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"  Lord  Elmwood,  do  you  love  thii  woman  f 

**  More  than  my  life,"  he  replied  wiih  the  most  heartfelt  accents. 

He  thf^  turned  to  Mim  Milner:  '*  Can  you  say  the  aaroe  by  him  f 

She  spread  her  hands  over  her  eyes,  and  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  Heavens!" 

"  I  believe  you  con  say  so,"  returned  Sandibrd ;  **  and  in  the  name 
of  God,  and  your  own  happineos,  since  this  is  the  state  of  you  both,  let 
me  put  it  out  of  your  power  to  part" 

Lord  Elmwood  gazed  at  him  with  wonder,  and  yet  as  if  enraptured 
fay  the  sudden  change  this  conduct  gave  to  his  prospects. 

She  sighed  with  a  kind  of  trembling  ecstacy :  while  Sandibrd,  with 
all  the  dignity  of  his  official  diameter,  delivered  these  words : 

'*  My  lord,  while  I  thought  my  counsel  might  save  you  (iom  the 
worst  of  misfortunes,  conjugal  strife,  I  importuned  you  hourly,  and  set 
forth  your  danger  in  the  light  it  appeared  to  me.  But  though  old,  and 
a  priest,  I  can  submit  to  think  I  have  been  in  an  error :  and  I  now 
finnly  believe  it  is  for  the  welfare  of  you  both  to  become  roan  and 
wife.  My  l(ml,  take  this  woman's  marriage  vows— you  can  ask  no 
&irer  promises  of  her  reform— «he  can  give  you  ncme  half  so  sacred, 
half  so  binding;  and  I  see  by  her  looks  that  she  will  mean  to  keep 
them.  And,  my  dear,"  continued  he,  addressing  himself  to  her,  "  act 
but  under  the  dominion  of  those  vows  towards  a  husband  of  sense  and 
virtue,  like  him,  and  you  vnll  be  all  that  I,  himself,  or  even  Heaven 
can  desire.  Now,  then.  Lord  Elmwood,  this  moment  give  her  up  for 
ever,  or  this  moment  constrain  her  with  the  rites  which  I  shall  per^ 
form,  by  such  ties  from  ofiending  you,  as  she  shall  not  dare  to 
violate." 

Lord  Elmwood  stmck  his  forehead  in  doubt  and  agitation ;  but,  still 
holding  her  hand,  he  cried,  '*  I  cannot  part  from  her."  Then  feeling 
this  reply  as  equivocal,  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  said,  **  Will  you 
pardon  my  hesitation  ?  And  will  you  in  marriage  show  mo  that  ten- 
der love  you  have  not  shovim  me  yet  7  Will  you,  in  possessing  all  my 
aflections,  bear  with  all  my  infirmities  f 

She  raised  him  from  her  feet,  and  by  the  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance, by  the  tears  that  bathed  his  hands,  gave  him  confidence. 

He  turned  to  Sandford ;  then  placing  her  by  his  ovm  side,  as  the 
form  of  matrimony  requires,  gave  this  for  a  sign  to  Sandford  that  he 
should  begin  the  ceremony.  On  which  he  opened  his  book,  and — 
married  them. 

With  voice  and  manners  so  serious,  ao  solemn,  and  eo  fervent,  he 
performed  these  holy  rites,  that  every  idea  of  jest,  or  even  of  light- 
ness, was  absent  from  the  mind  of  the  whole  party  present. 

Mies  Milner,  covered  with  shame,  simk  on  the  bosom  of  Miss 
Woodley. 

AVhen  the  ring  was  wanting.  Lord  Elmwood  supplied  it  with  one 
from  his  own  huid  ;  but  throughout  all  the  rest  of  the  ceremony  he 
appeared  lost  in  zealous  devotion  to  Heaven.  Yet,  no  sooner  was  it 
finished,  than  his  thoughts  descended  to  this  world.  He  embraced 
his  bride  with  all  the  transport  of  the  fondest  happiest  brid^^room, 
and  in  raptures,  called  her  by  the  endearing  name  of  '*  wife." 

"But  still,  my  lord,"  cried  Sandford,  "you  are  only  married  by 
your  own  church  and  conscience,  not  l^  your  wife's,  or  by  the  law  of 
the  land;  and  let  me  advise  you  not  to  defer  that  marriage  long,  lest 
in  the  time  you  should  diragree,  and  she  refuse  to  become  your  legal 
■pouae." 

*'  I  think  there  is  danger,"  returned  Lord  Elmwood,  "  and  therefore 
our  second  marriage  must  take  place  to-morrow." 

To  this  the  ladies  objected ;  and  Sandford  was  to  fix  their  second 
wedding-day,  as  he  had  done  their  first  He,  afler  consideration,  gave 
them  four  days. 

Miss  Woodley  then  recollected  (for  every  one  else  had  forgot  it) 
that  the  carriage  was  still  at  the  door  to  convey  Lord  Elmwood  for 
away.  It  was  of  course  dismissed :  and  one  of  those  great  incidents  of 
delight  which  Miss  Milner  that  morning  tasted,  was  to  look  out  of 
the  window,  and  see  this  very  carriage  drive  from  the  door  unoc- 
cupied. 

Never  was  there  a  more  rapid  change  from  despair  to  happincoi 
to  happiness — perfect  and  supreme— than  was  that  which  Miss  Mil- 
ner and  Lord  Elmwood  experienced  in  one  single  hour. 

The  few  days  that  intervened  between  this  and  their  second  mar- 
rmge  were  passed  in  the  delightful  care  of  preparing  for  that  happy 
day;  yet  with  all  its  delights,  inferior  to  the  first,  when  every  unex- 
pected joy  was  doubled  by  the  once  expected  sorrow. 

Nevertheless,  on  that  first  wedding-day,  that  joyful  day  which  re- 
stored her  loet  lover  to  her  hopes  again;  even  on  that  very  day,  afler 
the  sacred  ceremony  was  over,  Miss  Milnei^-(with  all  the  foars,  the 
tremours,  the  superstition  of  her  sex) — felt  an  excruciating  shock, 
when,  looking  on  the  ring  Lord  Elmwood  had  put  upon  her  finger,  in 
haste,  when  he  married  her,  she  perceived  it  was — a  mourning  ring. 

Not  any  event  throughout  life  can  arrest  the  reflection  of  a  thought- 
ful mind  more  powerfully,  or  leave  a  more  lasting  impression,  than 
that  of  returning  to  a  place  afler  a  few  years  absence,  and  observing 
an  entire  alteration  in  respect  to  all  the  persons  who  once  formed  the 
neighbourhood.  To  find  that  many,  who  but  a  few  years  before  were 
lefl  in  their  bloom  of  youth  and  health,  are  dead — to  find  that  chil- 
dren \eti  at  school,  are  married  and  have  children  of  their  own — ^that 
some  who  were  left  in  riches,  are  reduced  to  poverty — ^that  others, 
-who  were  in  poverty,  are  become  rich — to  fuid  those  <nice  reiK>wned 
for  virtue,  now  detested  for  vice— roving  husbands  grown  constant- 
constant  husbands  become  rovars — the  firmest  friends  changed  to  the 
most  implacable  enemies — ^beauty  laded^-in  a  word,  every  chango  to 
demonstrate,  that 


"  All  is  transitoiy  on  this  aide  the  grave." 

• 

Gnided  hy  a  wish  that  the  reflecting  reader  may  experience  the 
sensation,  which  an  attention  to  circumstances  like  these  must  excite, 
he  JM  desired  to  imagine  seventeen  years  elapsed  since  he  has  seen  or 
heard  of  any  o(  those  persons  who,  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  nar- 
rative, have  been  introduced  to  his  acquaintance ; — and  then,  suppo- 
sing himself  at  the  period  of  those  seventeen  yean,  follow  the  sequel 
of  Uieir  history. 

To  begin  with  the  first  female  object  of  this  story :  The  beautifol, 
the  beloved  Miss  Milner — she  is  no  longer  beautiful — no  longer  be- 
loveil—- no  longer— tremble  while  you  read  it ! — no  longer  virtuous. 

Dorriforlh,  the  pious,  the  good,  the  tender  Dorriforth,  is  beoomA  a 
hard-hearted  tyrant ; — ^the  compassionate,  tlie  feeling,  the  just  Lord 
Elmwood,  an  example  of  implacable  rigor  and  injustice. 

Mim  Woodley  is  grown  old,  but  less  with  years  than  grief 

The  boy,  Rushbrook,  is  becorile  a  man ;  and  the  apparent  heir  of 
Lord  Elmwood's  fortime ; — while  his  own  daughter,  his  only  child  by 
his  once-adored  Miss  Milner,  he  refuses  ever  to  see  again,  in  ven- 
geance to  her  mother's  crimes. 

The  least  wonderful  change,  is  the  death  of  Mrs.  Horfon.    Except, 

Sandford,  who  remains  much  the  same  as  heretofore. 

We  left  Lady  Elmwood  at  the  summit  of  human  happiness— « 
loving  and  beloved  bride.     We  now  find  her  upon  her  death-bed. 

At  thirty-five,  her  "  course  was  run ;"  a  course  full  of  perils,  of 
hopes,  of  fears,  of  joys,  and  at  the  end,  of  sorrows — all  exquisite  of 
their  kind,  for  exquisite  were  the  feelings  of  her  susceptible  heart 

At  the  commencement  of  this  stoiy,  her  father  is  described  in  the 
last  moments  of  his  lifo,  with  all  his  cares  fixed  upon  her,  his  only 
child.  How  vain  these  cares !  how  vain  every  precaution  that  was 
taken  for  her  welfare !  She  knows,  she  reflects  upon  this ;  and  yet, 
impelled  by  tliat  instinctive  power  which  actuates  a  parent.  Lady 
Elmwood  on  her  dying  day  has  no  worldly  thoughts,  but  that  of  the 
future  happiness  of  an  only  child.  To  every  other  prospect  in  her 
view,  ^'Thy  will  be  done!"  this  is  her  continual  exclamatfon ;  bat 
where  the  misery  of  her  daughter  presents  itself,  the  expiring  peni- 
tent would  there  combat  with  the  will  of  Heaven.  • 

To  detail  the  progression  by  which  vice  gains  a  predominaiMry  in 
the  heart,  may  be  a  useful  lesson;  but  it  is  one  so  Utile  to  the 
gratification  of  most  readers,  that  the  degrees  of  misconducr,  by  which 
Lady  Elmwood  fell,  are  not  meant  to  be  related  here;  but  instead  ui 
picturing  every  occasion  of  her  fall,  to  come  iMiefly  to  the  events  that 
followed. 

There  are  nevertheless,  some  articles  under  the  former  class  which, 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  omitted. 

Lord  Elmwood — afler  four  years  enjo)'ment  of  the  most  jteiHset 
happiness  that  marriage  could  give,  afler  becoming  the  fiither  of  a 
beautiful  daughter,  whom  he  loved  with  a  tenderness  almost  equal  to 
his  love  for  her  mother^— was  imder  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
leaving  them  both  for  a  time,  in  order  to  rescue  from  the  depredation 
of  his  own  steward,  his  very  large  estates  in  the  West  Indies.  His 
voyage  was  tedious ;  his  residence  there,  from  various  accidents,  was 
prolonged  from  time  to  time,  till  near  three  years  had  at  length  psised 
away.  Lady  Elmwood,  at  first  only  unhappy,  became  at  last  provoked : 
and  giving  way  to  that  irritable  disposition,  which  she  had  so  seldom 
governed,  resolved,  in  spite  of  his  injunctions,  to  divert  the  melan- 
choly houn  caused  by  his  absence,  by  mixing  in  the  gay  ci^es  of 
London. 

Lord  Elmwood  at  this  time,  and  for  many  months  before,  had  been 
detained  abroad  by  a  severe  and  dangerous  illness,  which  a  too  cau- 
tious fear  of  her  uneasiness  had  prompted  him  to  conceal :  snd  she 
received  his  frequent  apologies  for  not  returning,  with  a  suspician  aixl 
resentment  they  were  calculated,  but  not  intended,  to  inspire. 

To  violent  anger  succeeded  a  degree  of  indiflerence  still  more 
fatal.     Lady  Elmwood 's  heart  was  not  formed  for  such  a  state:  there, 
where  all  the  tumultuous  passions  harboured  by  turns,  one  among 
them  soon  found  the  means  to  occupy  all  vacancies ;  a  passion   com- 
mencing innocently,  but  terminating  in  guilt     The  dear  object  of 
her  fondest,  her  truest  affections,  was  absent,  fiu*  off;  those  aiiectioas 
painted  the  time  so  irksome  that  was  past,  so  wearisome  that  which 
was  still  to  come,  that  she  flew  from  the  present  tedious   solitude 
to  the  dangerous  society  of  one  whose  mind,  depraved  by  faahioDable 
vices,  could  not  repay  her  for  a  moment's  loss  of  him  whose  felicity 
she  destroyed,  whose  didionour  she  accomplished.     Or,  if  the  deliriura 
gave  a  moment's  recompense,  what  were  her  sufiferings,  her  remorse, 
when  she  was  awakened  from  the  fleeting  joy,  by  the  arrival  of  her 
hushond!    Happy,  transporting,  would  have  been  that  arrival  but  a 
few  months  sooner !     As  it  would  then  have  been  unbounded  happi> 
ness,  but  it  wra  now  bitter.     Language  affords  no  word    that  can 
describe   Lady  EUmwood's  sensations,  nn  being  told    her  lord  was 
arrived,  and  that  necessity  alone  had  so  long  delayed  his  return. 

Guilty,  but  not  hardened  in  her  guilt,  her  pangs,  her  shame  were 
the  more  excessive.     She  fled  from  the  place  at  his  approach ;  fled 
from  his  house,  never  again  to  return  to  a  habitation  where  he  was 
the  master.     She  did  not,  however,  elope  with  her  paramour,  but 
escaped  to  shelter  her^lf  in  the  most  dreary  retreat ;  where  ahe  par- 
took of  no  one  comfort  from  society,  or  from  lifo,  but  the  still  unre- 
mitting friendship  of  Miss  Woodley.     Even  her  infont  daughter  she 
left  behind,  nor  would  allow  herself  the  consolation  of  her  innocent^ 
though  reproachfiil  smiles.     She  lefl  her  in  her  father's  bouae  that 
she  might  be  luider  his  virtuous  protection :  parted  with  her,  as  she 
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thought,  for  ever,  with  all  the  agonies  with  which  mothers  part  from 
their  infant  children .-  and  yet  those  agonies  were  stili  more  poignant, 
on  beholding  the  child  sent  afler  her^  as  the  perpetual  outcast  of  its 
father.  ,  , 

Lord  Klmwood*s  love  to  his  wife  had  heen  extravagant:  the  effect 
of  his  hate  was  the  same.  Beholding  himself  separated  from  her  by  a 
barrier,  not  ever  to  be  removed,  he  vowed,  in  the  deep  torments  of  his 
revenge,  never  to  be  reminded  of  her  by  one  individuiil  object ;  much 
less,  by  one  so  near  to  her  as  her  child.  To  bestow  upon  that  child  his 
allections,  would  be,  he  imagined,  still,  in  some  sort,  to  divide  them  with 
the  mother.  Firm  in  his  resolution,  the  beautiful  Matilda  was,  at  the 
^e  of  six  years,  sent  out  of  her  father's  house ;  and  received  l^  her 
mother  with  all  the  tenderness,  but  with  all  the  anguish,  of  those 
parents  who  behold  their  offipring  visited  by  the  punishment  due 
only  to  their  own  oflfences. 

MHiile  tl^is  rigid  act  was  executing  by  Lord  Elmwood's  agents  at  liis 
command,  himself  was  engaged  in  an  afiair  of  still  weightier  importance 
— that  of  life  or  death.  He  determined  upon  his  own  .death,  or  the 
death  of  the  man  who  l)ad  wounded  his  honour  and  destroyed  his 
happiness.  A  duel  with  his  old  antagonist  was  the  result  of  his 
determination :  nor  was  the  Duke  of  Avon  (who  before  the  decease 
of  his  fitther  and  eldest  brother  was  Lord  Frederick  Lawnley)  averse 
from  giving  him  all  the  satisfaction  he  required  ;  for  it  was  no  other 
than  he,  whose  passion  for  Lady  Elmwood  had  still  subsisted,  and 
whose  address  in  gallantry  left  no  means  unattempted  for  the  success 
of  his  design— no  other  than  he,  (who,  next  to  Lord  Elmwood,  had 
been  of  all  her  loven  the  most  favourable)  to  whom  Lady  Elmwood 
sacrificed  her  own  and  her  husband's  future  peace,  and  thus  gave  to 
his  vanity  a  prouder  triimiph .  than  if  she  had  never  bestowed  her 
hand  in  marriage  on  another.  This  triumph,  however,  was  but  short  : 
a  month  only,  after  the  return  of  Lord  Elmwood,  the  duke  was  called 
upon  to  answer  for  his  guilt,  and  was  leA  on  the  ground  where  they 
met,  so  defaced  with  scara  as  never  again  to  endanger  the  honour  of 
a  husband.  As  Lord  Elmwood  was  inexorable  to  all  accommodation, 
their  engagement  had  continued  for  a  long  space  of  time ;  nor  could 
any  thing  but  the  assurance  that  his  opponent  was  slain  have  at  last 
torn  him  from  the  field,  tliough  himself  was  dangerously  wounded. 

Yet  even  during  the  period  of  his  danger,  while  for  days  he  lay  in 
the  o(mtinual  expectation  of  his  own  dissolution,  not  all  the  entreaties 
of  his  dearest,  most  intimate,  and  most  respected  friends,  could  prevail 
upon  him  to  pronounce  foi^veness  of  bis  wife ;  or  to  sufier  them  to 
bring  his  daughter  to  him,  for  his  last  blessing. 

Lady  Elmwood,  who  was  made  acquainted  with  the  minutest  cir- 
cumstance as  it  passed,  appeared  to  wait  the  news  of  her  husband's 
decease  with  patience:  but  upon  her  brow  and  in  every  lineament  of 
her  foce  was  marked,  that  his  death  was  an  event  she  would  not  for 
a  day  survive ;  and  she  would  have  left  her  child  an  orplian,  in  such  a 
case,  to  have  followed  Lord  Elmwood  to  the  tomb.  She  was  pre- 
vented the  trial ;  he  recovered ;  and  from  the  ample  vengeance  he 
had  obtained  upon  the  irresistible  person  of  the  duke,  he  seemed,  in  a 
short  time,  to  regain  his  tranquilli^ 

He  recovered,  but  Lady  Elmwood  fell  sick  and  languished.  Pos- 
sessed of  youth  to  struggle  with  her  woes,  she  still  lingered  on,  till 
near  ten  years  decline  had  brought  her  to  that  period,  with  which  the 
reader  is  now  to  be  presented. 

In  a  lonely  country  on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  a  single  house  by 
the  side  of  a  dreary  heath,  was  the  residence  of  the  once  gay,  volatile 
Miss  Mihier.  In  a  lai^e  gloomy  apartment  of  this  solitary  habitation 
(the  windows  of  which  scarcely  rendered  the  light  accessible)  was 
laid  upon  her  death-bed,  the  once  lovely  Lady  Elmwood — pale,  half 
suffiicated  firom  the  loss  of  breath ;  yet  her  senses  perfectly  clear  and 
collected,  which  served  but  to  sharpen  the  anguish  of  dying. 

In  one  comer  of  the  room,  by  the  side  of  an  old  fashioned  settee, 
kneels  Miss  Woodley,  praying  most  devoudy  for  her  still  beloved  friend, 
but  in  vain  endeavoiu'ing  to  pray  composedly :  floods  of  tears  pour 
down  her  furrowed  cheeks,  and  frequent  sobs  of  sorrow  break  through 
each  pious  ejaculation. 

Close  by  her  mother's  side,  one  hand  supporting  her  head,  the  other 
drying  from  her  face  the  cold  dew  of  death,  behold  Lady  Elmwood's 
daughter— Lord  Elmwood's  daughter,  too ;  yet  he  is  far  away,  negli- 
gent of  what  either  suffers.  Lady  Elmwood  turns  to  her  often,  and 
attempts  an  embrace ;  but  her  feeble  arms  forbid,  and  they  fall  nfio- 
tionlesB.  The  daughter,  perceiving  these  ineffectual  efforts,  has  her 
whole  face  convulsed  with  grief,  she  kisses  her  mother ;  holds  her  to 
her  bosom;  and  hangs  upon  her  neck,  as  if  she  wished  to  cling,  th^re, 
not  to  be  parted  even  by  the  grave. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  bed  sits  Sandford,  his  hairs  grown  white, 
his  face  wrinkled  with  age,  his  heart  the  same  as  ever — the  reprover, 
the  enemy  of  the  vain,  the  idle,  and  the  wicked,  but  the  friend  and 
comforter  of  the  forlorn  and  miserable. 

Upon  those  features,  where  sarcasm,  reproach,  and  anger  dwelt,  to 
threaten  and  alarm  the  sinner,  mildness,  tenderness,  and  pity  beamed, 
to  support  and  console  the  penitent.  (Dompasaion  changed  his  lan- 
guage, and  soflened  all  those  harsh  tones  that  used  to  denounce  perdition. 
"  In  the  name  of  God,"  said  he,  to  Lady  Elmwood — "  of  that  God, 
who  suffered  for  you;  and,  suffering,  knew  and  pitied  all  otur  weak- 
nesses^by  Him,  who  has  given  his  word  to  take  comjxusion  an  the 
ginner'a  tearSt  I  bid  you  hope  for  mercy.  By  that  innocence  in  which 
you  once  lived,  be  comforted ;  by  the  sorrows  you  have  known  since 
your  degradation,  hope,  that  in  some  measure,  at  least,  you  have 
atoned ;  by  the  sincerity  that  shone  upon  your  youthful  &ce  when  I 


joined  your  hand,  and  those  ^uaand  virtues  you  have  since  given 
prooft  of,  trust,  that  you  were  not  bom  to  die  Ihe  death  of  the  wicked.** 

As  he  spoke  these  words  of  consolation,  her  trembling  hand  clasped 
his— her  dying  eyes  darted  a  ray  of  brighmess — but  her  failing  voice 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  articulate.  At  length,  fixing  her  looks  upon 
her  daughter,  as  their  last  dear  object,  she  was  just  underatood  to  utter 
the  word, "  Father." 

"  1  understand  you,'*  replied  Sandford, '« and  by  all  that  influence  I 
ever  had  over  him,  by  my  prayers,  my  tears,"  and  they  flowed  as  he 
spoke,  "  I  will  implore  him  to  own  his  child." 

She  could  now  only  smile  in  thanks. 

"  And  if  I  should  fail,"  continued  he,  "  yet  while  I  live  she  shall 
not  want  a  friend  or  protector — all  an  old  man  like  me  can  answer 
for" — ^hero  his  grief  interrupted  him. 

Lady  Elmwood  wss  sufficiently  sensible  of  his  words  and  their  im- 
port, to  make  a  sign  ss  if  she  wished  to  embrace  him ;  but,  finding 
her  life  leaving  her  fast,  she  reserved  this  last  token  of  love  for  her 
daughter:  with  a  struggle  she  lifted -heiself  from  her  pillow,  clung 
to  her  child,  and  died  in  her  arms. 

Loid  Elmwood  was  by  nature,  and  more  from  education,  of  a  se- 
rious, thinking,  and  philosophic  turn  of  mind.  His  religious  studies 
had  completely  taught  him  to  consider  this  world  but  as  a  passage  to 
another ;  to  enjoy  with  gratitude  what  Heaven,  in  its  bounty,  should 
bestow,  and  to  bear  with  submission  whatever,  in  its  vengeance,  it 
might  inflict.  In  a  greater  degree  than  most  people  he  practiced  this 
doctrine:  and  as  soon  as  the  shock  which  he  received  from  Lady 
Elmwood's  infidelity  was  abated,  an  entire  calmness  and  resignation 
ensued ;  but  still  of  that  sensible  and  feeling  kind,  that  could  never 
sufler  him  to  forget  the  happiness  he  had  lost :  and  it  was  this  sensi- 
bility which  urged  him  to  fly  from  its  more  ke^n  recollection  ;  and 
which  he  avowed  as  the  reason  why  he  would  never  pennit  Lady 
Elmwood,  or  even  her  child,  to  be  named  in  liis  hearing.  But  this 
injunction  (which  all  his  £i*iends,  and  even  the  servants  in  the  house 
who  attended  his  person,  had  received,)  was,  by  many  people,  sus- 
pected rather  to  proceed  from  his  resentment,  than  his  tenderness : 
nor  did  he  deny  that  resentment  co-operated  with  his  prudence; 
for  prudence  he  called  it,  not  to  remind  himself  of  happiness  he  could 
never  taste  again,  and  of  ingratitude  that  might  impel  him  to  hanred : 
and  prudence  he  called  it,  not  to  form  another  attachment  near  to  his 
heart,  more  especially  so  near  as  a  parent's,  which  might  again  expose 
him  to  all  the  torments  of  ingratitude,  from  an  object  whom  he  affec- 
tionately lov^d. 

Upon  these  principles  he  adopted  the  unshaken  resolution,  never  to 
acknowledge  Lady  Matilda  as  his  child ;  or,  acknowledging  her  as 
such,  never  to  see,  to  hear  of,  or  take  one  concern  whatever  in  her 
fate  and  fortune.  The  death  of  her  mother  appeared  a  favourable 
time,  had  he  been  so  inclined,  to  have  recalled  this  declaration,  which 
he  had  solemnly  and  repeatedly  made.  She  was  now  destitute  of 
the  protection  of  her  other  parent,  and  it  became  his  duty,  at  least,  to 
provide  her  a  guardian,  if  he  did  not  choose  to  take  that  tender  title 
upon  himself:  but  to  mention  eidier  the  mother  or  child  to  Lord  Elm- 
wood was  an  equal  oflence,  and  prohibited  in  the  strongest  terms  to 
all  his  friends  and  household ;  and  as  he  was  an  excellent,  good  mas- 
ter, a  sincere  friend,  and  a  most  generous  patron,  not  one  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, or  dependants  was  hardy  enough  to  incur  his  certain  dis* 
pleasure,  which  was  always  violent  to  excess,  by  even  the  official 
intelligence  of  Lady  Elmwood's  death. 

Sandford  himself,  intimidated  through  age,  or  by  the  austere  and 
morose  manners  which  Lord  Elmwood  had  of  late  yean  evinced — 
Sandford  wished,  if  possible,  that  some  other  would  undertake  the 
dangerous  task  of  recalling  to  his  memory  there  ever  was  such  a  per- 
son as  his  wife,  lie  advised  Miss  Wooflley  to  write  a  proper  letter 
to  him  on  the  subject ;  but  she  reminded  him,  that  such  a  step  would 
be  more  perilous  to  her  than  to  any  other  person,  as  she  i^'as  the  most 
destitute  being  on  earth,  without  the  benevolence  of  Lord  Elmwood. 
Tlie  death  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Horton,  had  left  her  solely  relying  on  the 
bounty  of  Lady  Elmwood,  and  now  her  deatli  had  left  her  totally  de> 
pendent  upon  the  earl ;  for  Lady  Elmwood,  though  she  had  separate 
efliccls,  had  long  before  her  demise  declared  it  was  not  her  intention 
to  leave  a  sentence  behind  her  in  the  form  of  a  will.  She  had 
no  will,  she  said,  but  what  she  would  wholly  submit  to  Lord  Eim\ 
wood's ;  and,  if  it  were  even  his  will  that  her  child  should  live  iu 
poverty,  as  well  as  banishment,  it  should  be  so.  But,  perhaps,  in  this 
implicit  submission  to  him,  there  was  a  distant  hope,  that  the  necessi* 
tous  situation  of  his  daughter  might  plead  more  forcibly  than  his  pa- 
rental love :  and  that  knowing  her  bereft  of  every  support  but  through 
himself,  that  idea  might  form  some  little  tie  between  them,  and  be,  at 
least,  a  token  of  the  relationship. 

But  as  Lady  Elmwood  anxiously  wished  this  principle  upon  which 
she  acted  should  be  concealed  from  his  suspicions,  she  included  her 
friend.  Miss  Woodley,  in  the  same  fate ;  and  thus,  the  only  petsons 
dear  to  her  she  lefl,  but  at  Lord  Elmwood's  pleasure,  to  be  preserved 
from  periehing  in  want  Her  child  was  too  young  to  advise  her  on 
this  subject,  her  friend  too  disinterested ;  and  at  this  moment  they 
were  both  without  the  smallest  means  of  subsistence,  except  through 
the  justice  or  compassion  of  Lord  Elmwood.  Sandfhrd  had,  indeed, 
promised  his  protection  to  the  daughter ;  but  his  liberality  had  no 
Other  source  than  from  his  patron,  with  whom  he  still  lived  as  usuaL 
except  during  part  of  the  winter,  when  the  earl  resided  in  town ;  he 
then  mostly  stole  a  visit  to  Lady  £Umwood.  On  this  last  visit  he  staid 
to  see  her  buried- 
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After  wme  mature  delibemlkmi,  Sendlbid  wm  bow  pvepaiing  to 
go  to  Lord  Elmwood,  at  hii  hocne  in  town,  and  there  to  deliver  him- 
•elf  the  news  that  mutt,  eooner  or  later,  be  told ;— and  he  meant,  alao, 
to  Tenture,  at  ihe  tame  time,  to  keep  the  proraiae  he  had  made  to  hie 
dying  lady.  But  the  news  reached  hie  lordihip  belbre  Sandfbfd  ar- 
rived :  it  was  announced  in  the  public  papeia,  and  by  that  meana  iliit 
oune  to  hii  knowledge. 

He  waB  breakfitsting  by  himself,  when  the  newspaper  that  tanH  gaw 
the  inteUtgence  of  Lady  Emmeline't  death,  wai  laid  belbre  him. 
7%e  paragraph  contained  theee  words : 

"  On  Wednesday  last  died,  at  Dring  Paik,  a  village  in  NorAomber- 
land,  the  right  honourable  Couiiteas  Elmwood.  This  lady,  who  has 
not  been  heard  of  for  many  yean  in  the  fiuihionaMe  worid,  was  a  rich 
heiress,  and  of  extreme  beauty ;  but  although  she  received  overtures 
from  many  men  of  the  first  rank,  she  preferred  her  gimrdian,  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Elmwood  (then  Mr.  Dorriforth)  to  them  all :  and  it  is  said 
their  marriage  was  followed  by  an  uncommon  share  of  felicity,  till 
his  lordship  going  abroad,  and  remaining  there  some  time,  the  oonse* 
quences  (to  a  most  captivating  young  woman  left  without  a  prolectoi) 
were  such  as  to  cause  a  separation  on  his  relum.  Her  ladyship  has 
left  one  child  by  the  earl,  a  daughter,  aged  fifteen.** 

Lord  Elmwood  had  so  much  feeling  upon  reading  this,  as  to  lay 
down  the  paper,  and  not  take  it  up  again  for  several  minutes :  nor  did 
he  taste  his  chocolate  during  this  interval,  bat  leaned  his  elbow  on 
the  table  and  rested  his  head  upon  his  hand.  He  then  roae  tt|H^ 
walked  two  or  three  times  across  the  room— «at  down  again-— took  up 
tiie  paper— «nd  read  as  usual.  Nor  let  the  vociferous  moumer,  or 
the  perpetual  weeper,  here  complain  of  his  Tt^ant  of  sensibility ;  hut 
let  them  remember  that  Lord  Elmwood  was  a  man— a  man  of  under- 
standing—of  oourage-.-of  fortitude— above  all,  a  man  of  the  nicest 
feelings ;  and  who  shall  say,  but,  diat  at  the  time  he  leaned  his  head 
upon  his  hand,  and  rose  to  walk  away  the  sense  of  what  he  felt,  he 
might  not  feel  as  much  as  Lady  Elmwood  did  in  her  last  mo> 
mentsf 

Be  this  as  it  may,  his  susceptibility  on  the  occasion  was  not  sus- 
pected by  any  one— yet  he  piused  that  day  the  same  as  usual:  the 
next  day  too,  and  the  day  after.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth,  he 
sent  for  his  steward  to  his  study,  and,  after  talking  of  other  bminew, 
said  to  him, 

''Is  it  true  that  Lady  Ehnwood  is  dead !" 
•«It  is,  my  lord." 

His  lordship  looked  unusually  grave,  and  at  this  reply  fetdied  an 
involuntary  sigh. 

**  Mr.  Sandford,  my  lord,"  continued  the  steward,  ■'sent  me  word  of 
the  news,  but  left  it  to  my  own  discretion,  whether  I  would  make 
your  lordship  acquainted  with  it  or  not:  I  let  him  know  I  declined." 
"Where  is  Sandford?"  asked  Lord  Elmwood. 
"He  was  with  my  lady,"  replied  the  steward. 
"When  she  diedf"  asked  he. 
"Yes, my  lord." 

"I  am  glad  of  it:  he  will  see  that  eveiy  thing  she  desired  it  done, 
flandford  is  a  good  roan,  and  would  be  a  friend  to  every  body.'* 
"He  is  a  very  good  man,  indeed,  my  lord." 
There  was  now  a  silence.^— Mr.  Giffitrd  then,  bowing,  said,  "Has 
your  lordship  any  further  coimiumda  V* 

"Write  to  Sandford,"  said  Lord  Elmwood,  hesitating  as  he  spoke, 
"  and  tell  him  to  have  every  thing  performed  as  she  desired.  And 
whoever  she  may  have  selected  for  the  guardian  of  her  child,  has  my 
consent  to  act  as  such ;  nor  in  one  instance,  where  I  myself  am  not 
concerned,  shall  I  oppose  her  will.  The  teaia  mshed  into  his  eyes  as 
he  said  this,  and  caused  them  to  start  in  the  steward's:  observing 
which,  he  sternly  resumed, 

"  Do  not  suppose  from  this  converaation,  that  any  of  those  resolu- 
tions I  have  long  since  taken  are  or  will  be  changed :  they  are  the 
same,  and  shall  continue  inflexible." 

"I  understand  you,  my  lord,"  replied  Mr.  GifihVd,  "and  that  your 
express  orders  to  me,  as  well  as  to  every  other  person,  remain  just  the 
same  as  formerly,  never  to  mention  this  subject  to  you  again." 
"  They  do,  sir." 

"My  lord,  I  always  obeyed  you,  and  I  hope  I  always  shall" 
"  I  hope  so  too,"  he  replied  in  a  threatening  accent 
"  Write  to  Sandford,"  continued  he,  "  to  let  him  know  my  pleasure, 
and  that  is  all  yon  have  to  do." 
The  steward  bowed,  and  withdrew. 

But  before  his  letter  arrived  to  Sandford,  Sandford  arrived  in  town; 
and  Mr.  Giffimi  related,  word  for  word,  what  had  passed  between' 
him  and  his  lord.  Upon  every  occasion  and  upon  every  tofnc,  except 
that  of  Lady  Elmwood  and  her  child,  Sandford  was  just  as  free  with 
Lord  Elmwood  as  he  had  ever  been ;  and  as  usual  (after  his  inter- 
view with  the  steward)  went  into  his  apartment  without  any  previous 
notice.  Lord  Elmwood  shook  him  by  the  hand,  as  upon  all  other 
meetings ;  and  yet,  whether  his  fear  suggested  it  or  not,  Sandford 
thought  he  appeared  more  cool  and  reserved  with  him  than  formerly. 
During  the  whole  day,  the  slightest  mention  of  Lady  Ehnwood,  or 
of  her  child,  was  cautiously  avoided  ;  and  not  tiU  the  evening,  after 
Sandford  had  risen  to  retire,  and  had  wished  Lord  Elmwood  good* 
night,  did  he  dare  to  mention  the  subject  He  then,  after  taking 
leave,  and  going  to  the  door  turned  back,  and  said,  "  My  lord—-"  ^ 

It  was  easy  to  guess  on  what  he  was  preparing  to  speak :  his  voice 
&Ued,  the  tears  began  to  trickle  down  his  cheekf>  ho  to(^  out  fail 
tad  wM  pioGMd  ao  ftuthtr. 


^I  AomM,"  Mid  Laid  Ehnwood,  angrily,  "I  had  glTen  1117  eideti 
upon  the  anl^eei :  did  not  my  steward  write  them  to  you  V 

"He  did,  my  kid,"  said  Sandfoid,  humbly ;  "  but  I  waa  set  oot  be- 
fore they  arrived." 
"Has  he  noc  fold  you  ray  mind,  then,"  cried  he,  more  angrily  itilL 
"He  has,"  replied  Sandfoid;  "but—" 
"  Bat  what,  sir  r*  cried  Lord  Elmwood. 

"  Your  kndship,"  oontinued  Sandford, "  waa  mistaken  in  aapponfir 
that  Lady  Ehnwood  left  a  wiU.    She  left  none." 
"  No  will !  no  will  at  all !"  returned  he,  surpriaed. 
"  Ho,  my  tord,"  answered  Sandford ;  "  she  wiahed  every  thipg  Iq 
be  as.  you  willed." 
"  She  left  me  all  the  trouble,  then,  you  mean  f ' 
"  No  great  trouUe,  rii^-4br  there  are  but  two  penoos  whom  dit 
has  left  behind  her,  to  hope  for  your  protection." 
"  And  who  are  those  twot"  cried  he,  hastily. 
"One,  my  lord,  I  need  not  name— the  other  is  Miaa  Woodky." 
There  was  a  ddicaey  and  humility  in  the  manner  in  which  Send- 
fold  delivered  this  reply  that  Lord  Elmwood  oould  not  raaent,  azd  he 
only  returned, 

"  Miss  Woodley— Is  she  yet  livingf 
"  She  is :  I  left  her  at  the  house  I  came  from." 
"  Well,  then,"  answered  he,  "  you  must  see  that  my  atewsid  pro- 
videa  for  thoee  two  persons :  that  care  I  leave  to  ytm ;  and,  abooM 
there  be  any  complaints,  on  you  they  fall." 
Sandford  bowed,  and  was  going. 

"  And  now,"  resumed  Lord  Elmwood,  in  a  more  atom  voice,  **  let 
me  never  hear  agam  on  this  suited  You  have  here  the  power  10 
act  in  regard  to  the  persons  you  have  mentioned ;  aitd  upon  yoo  their 
situation,  the  care,  the  whole  management  of  them  depoids ;  but  be 
sure  you  never  let  them  be  named  before  me  fttmi  this  moment" 

"Then,"  said  Sandford,  "as  this  must  ^  the  last  time  dieyate 

mentioned,  I  must  now  take  the  opportunity  to  disburden  my  mind  ci 

a  charge    " 

"  What  chatger*  cried  Lord  Elmwood,  morosely  intempcing  him. 

"  Though  Lady  Elmwood,  my  tord,  left  xk>  will  behind  her,  she  left 

a  reqneat" 

"A  reqjuest!"  sakl  he,  starting.  "  If  it  is  for  me  to  see  her  d&og)^ 
tor,  I  toll  you  now,  before  you  ask,  that  I  will  not  grant  it — ^for,  bf 
Heaven!  (and  he  spoke  and  looked  most  solemniy)  thoagh  /  have  la 
resentment  against  the  innocent  child,  and  wish  her  happy,  yet  I  wiB 
never  aee  her.  Never,  for  her  mother's  sake,  suffer  my  heart  again 
to  be  aoftened  by  an  object  I  might  doat  upon.  Therefore,  ur,  if  thai 
is  the  request,  it  is  already  answered — ^my  will  is  fixed." 

"  The  request,  my  lord,"  replied  Sandford,  (and  he  took  out  a  pocket* 
book,  from  whenco  he  drew  several  papers,)  "  is  contained  in  thv  letter 
— nor  do  I  rightly  know  what  its  contents  are."  And  he  held  it  timo- 
rously out  to  him. 

"  la  it  Lady  Ebnwx>od's  writmg  f  asked  Lord  Elmwood,  eitremely 
dMCompoaed. 

"  It  ia,  my  lord :  she  wrote  it  a  few  daya  before  she  died,  and  eigooi* 
ed  me  to  deliver  it  to  you  with  my  own  hands." 

"  I  refiise  to  read  it,"  cried  he,  putting  it  from  him,  and  tremhliDg 
while  he  did  wo. 

"She  deatred  me,"  aaid  Sandford,  (still  proendng  the  kttgr,)  "«> 
cor^ure  you  to  read  it^-for  her  father's  Mtke.** 

Lofd  Elmwood  took  it  instantly.  But  as  aoon  aa  it  was  mhisfaaiKl 
he  seemed  distressed  to  know  what  he  should  do  with  it-^  what 
place  to  go  and  read  it— or  how  to  fortify  himself  against  iis  eoatenta 
He  appeared  ashamed,  too,  that  he  had  been  ao  far  prevailed  upon, 
and  said,  by  way  of  excuse, 

"  For  BIr.  Milner's  sake  I  would  do  much ;  nay,  any  thing  hut  that 
to  which  I  have  just  now  sworn  never  to  consent  For  his  sake,  I 
have  borne  a  great  deal :  for  his  sake  alone,  bis  daughter  died  my 
wifo.  You  know  no  other  motive  than  reepect  for  him  prevented  my 
divorce.    Pray,"  (and  he  hesitated)  "  was  she  buried  by  him!" 

" No,  my  lord:  she  expressed  no  such  desire ;  and  as  that  was  the 
case,  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  carry  the  corpse  so  far." 

At  the  word  corpse.  Lord  Elmwood  shrunk,  and  looked  ahockBd 
beyond  measure ;  but,  recovering  himself,  eaki, 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it— for  he  loved  her  sincerely,  if  she  did  not  lore 
him— and  I  wish  they  had  been  buried  together." 

"  It  is  not,  then,  too  late,"  said  Sandford ;  and  waa  going  00— hot 
the  other  inteirupted  him. 
"  No,  no— we  will  have  no  disturbing  of  the  dead." 
"  Read  her  letter,  then,"  said  Sandford,  "  and  bid  her  rest  in  peace." 
"  If  it  is  in  my  power,"  returned  he,  "  to  grant  what  she  asks,  I 
will ;  but  if  her  demand  is  what  I  apprehend,  I  cannot — ^I  will  not- 
bid  her  rest  by  complying.     You  know  my  resolution — ^my  dispositiaQ 
— «nd  take  care  how  you  provoke  me.     You  may  do  an  injury  to  the 
Very  person  you  are  seeking  to  befriend :  the  very  maintenance  I  mean 
to  allow  her  daughter  I  can  withdraw." 
Poor  Sandford,  aU  alarmed  at  this  menace,  replied  with  energy. 
"  My  ford,  unless  you  begin  the  subject,  I  never  ahall  presume  to 
mention  it  again." 

"  I  tike  you  at  your  word ;  and  in  consequence  of  that,  bat  of  that 
alone,  we  are  frienda.    Good  night,  air." 

Sandford  bowed  witft  humility,  and  they  went  td  their  separftte 
bed-chamben. 

After  Loid  Elmwood  had  retbied  into  his  chamber,  it  wai  some 
tun  Mhiv  IM  md  Uit  kttoi  Umdini  M  giYtn  hiau    Bt  Bin 
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walked  backwards  and  forwards  in  die  nom  t  ba  Aaa  bagRB  to  take 
off  some  pari  of  his  dress,  but  ho  did  it  sbwiy.  At  length,  ha  dia- 
miased  his  valet ;  aod,  sitting  down,  took  the  latter  fiom  hia  pocket. 
He  looked  at  the  seal,  but.  not  at  the  direction^<-for  he  teeoied  to 
dread  seeing  Lady  £lniwood*s  hand-writing.  He  than  laid  It  en  the 
table,  and  began  again  to  undress.  He  did  not  proceed }  hot  taking 
up  the. letter  quickly,  (with  a  kind  of  efibrt  in  Bttkinf  the  waolutinn,) 
broke  it  open.    These  were  its  contenta .'— 

"  Mr  Load— Who  writea  this  letter  I  well  know— I  wall  know  to 
whom  it  is  addressed — I  feel  with  the  moat  powmfnl  force  both  oar 
•ituations;  nor  should  I  dare  to  ofier  you  even  thia  hunUe  petiCk>n, 
but  that  at  the  time  you  receive  it,  there  will  be  no  enoih  pcnoa 
as  J  am  in  existence.  " 

"  For  myself,  then,  all  concem  will  be  ever  t  bat  thara  is  a  care  Hbat 
pursues  me  to  the  grave,  and  threatens  my  want  of  repose  eveil  there. 

"  I  leave  a  child .  I  will  not  call  her  mine— 4hat  bas  undone  bar : 
I  will  not  call  her  yours — ^that  will  be  of  no  avail  I  piaowt  her  b^ 
ibre  you  as  the  grand-daughter  of  Mr.  Milner.  Ob!  do  not  refoae  an 
asylum,  even  in  your  own  house,  to  the  destitate  ottpring  of  yonr 
friend — the  last  and  only  remaining  branch  of  hk  fiuniiy. 

"  Receive  her  into  yoor  household,  be  her  condition  there  erer  so 
abject.  I  cannot  write  distinctly  what  I  would-^nny  senses  are  not 
impaired,  but  the  powers  of  expression  are.  The  complaint  of  the 
unfortunate  child  in  the  Scriptures  (a  lesson  I  have  studied)  baa  made 
this  wish  cling  so  fast  to  my  heart,  that,  without  the  distant  hope  ef 
its  being  fulfilled,  death  would  have  more  terrois  than  my  weak  nriod 
could  support. 

*' '  Z  wtU  go  to  my  falher*  How  many  asreoaet  2tas  tn  my  ftik»f^$ 
house,  and  are  fed  tgith  plenty » tokile  J  elarm  in  a  foreign  lani  P 

**  I  do  not  ask  a  parent's  festive  rejoicing  at  bar  approncb*— I  do  fl0l 
even  ask  her  fiither  to  behold  her ;  but  let  her  live  under  hia  pniie0- 
tion.  For  her  grandfather's  sake,  do  not  refuse  thia-*to  the  child  of 
his  child,  whom  he  entrusted  to  your  care,  do  not  reftaaa  it 

"  Be  her  host :  I  remit  the  tie  of  being  her  parent  Naver  ioeber; 
but  let  her  sometimes  live  under  the  same  roof  with  you. 

"  It  is  Miss  Milner,  your  ward,  to  whom  yon  never  refiMed  a  fequaal, 
who  supplicates  you — not  now  for  your  nephew,  Roabbrook,  bat  for 
one  so  much  more  dear  that  a  denial— -—she  darea  not  snflir  ker 
thoughts  to  glance  that  viray^she  will  hope— and  hi  that  hope  bids 
you  farewell,  with  all  the  love  she  ever  bora  you. 

"  Farewell,  Dorriforth— farewell,  Lord  filmwood— and  befbre  yott 
throw  this  leUer  from  you  with  contempt  er  anger,  cast  your  imagina- 
tion into  the  grave  where  I  am  lying.  Reflect  upon  all  the  days  of 
my  past  Hfe— the  onxioos  moments  I  have  known,  and  what  baa  been 
their  end.  Behold  me,  also :  in  my  altered  lace  there  ii  no  anxietjr-^ 
DO  joy  or  sorrow — all  is  over.  My  whole  frame  ia  motieitlesa-Hny 
heart  beau  no  more.  Look  at  my  horrid  habitMifM,  tdo;  Md  ailt 
yourself  whether  I  am  an  object  of  resenttnent-V 

While  Lord  Elmwood  read  thia  letter,  it  frembled  in  bk  band :  be 
once  t)r  twice  wiped  the  tears  from. his  eyea  aa  he  rend,  and  once  laid 
the  letter  down  for  a  few  minutca.  At  ils  conclusion,  the  teats  flowed 
fast  down  his  face ;  but  he  seemed  both  ashamed  and  angry  they  did, 
and  was  going  to  throw  the  paper  upon  the  fire.  He,  howcTer,  sud- 
denly checked  his  hand— and,  putting  it  hasiUy  into  fads  pocket,  went 
to  bed. 

The  next  morning,  when  Lord  Ehnwood  and  Sandfeid  net  at  break- 
fast, the  latter  was  pale  with  fear  for  the  sncceas  of  Lady  Elmwood's 
letter:  the  earl  was  pale,  too— but  there  was  besides  upon  bis  fiice 
something  which  evidently  marked  he  was  displeased.  Sandfbrd  db- 
served  it,  and  was  all  humbleness,  both  in  his  woida  and  looks,  hi 
order  to  soflen  lum. 

As  soon  as  the  breakfast  vnia  removed.  Lord  Elmwood  dMW  tbi 
letter  from  his  pocket,  and  holding  it  towank  fiandfbid,  said, 

^**  That  may  be  of  more  value  to  you  than  it  ia  to  im  i  dianifefe  I 
give  it  you." 

Sandford  called  up  a  h»k  of  anrpriae,  ns  if  be  did  not  know  the 
letter  again. 

"  'Tis  Lady  Elmwood's  letler."  aaid  Load  Elmwood f  'and  I  tefttm 
it  to  you  for  two  reasons.** 

Sandfbrd  took  it{  and,  putting  it  up,  aaked,  fearfnDy, « wbst  those 
two  reasons  were.** 

*' First,"  said  he,  ^  because  I  tbiidc  it  ia  a  relic  yen  nay  late  ttf  pre- 
serve. My  second  reason  is,  iliat  yon  may  show  it  to  her  daughter, 
and  let  her  know  why,  and  on  what  conditiaw,  I  gnmt  her  mother's 
request" 

«'  You  do  then  grant  it?"  cried  Sandfbrd,  joyibllyt  "I  tiumk  ymi-*^ 
you  are  kind — you  are  oonsiderale.** 

*<  Be  not  hasty  in  your  gratitude :  you  nay  have  cnnte  to  fe«aTI  h.** 

» I  know  what  you  have  said,"  replied  Sandiwd :  "  you  bnre  said 
you  grant  Lady  Elmwood's  request— yon  oannat  leoaH  theae  wonfti, 
■or  I  my  gratitude." 

**  Do  you  know  what  her  request  is,"  mCumed  ha. 

-Not  exactly,  my  lord :  I  toM  you  befim  I  did  BM;  b«C  it  lib  m 
doubt,  something  in  fiivour  of  her  child.'* 

"I  think  not,"  he  replied ;  ''such  as  it  ia,  howwer,  I  gnuit  it;  b«l 
in  the  atricteat  sense  of  the  word— no  fnrthrr  ifl  ant  flj^lael  <^Biy 
Oammands  releases  me  from  this  promise  totally;'' 

''  We  will  lake  care,  air,  not  to  diaobay  tbam." 

•*  Then  listen  to  what  they  ftra— for  to  yon  I  giya  dit  diaigt  «f  At* 
Z 


liT^ring  them  again.    Lady  Ehnwood  1m  patilianad  we,  ia  «hn 
of  her  lather,  (a  nana  I  reverence)  to  gite  hia  grandebiU  tbaaanatte 
of  ny  protection— in  the  literal  aame^  to  anfler  that  she  UMy  resida  a* 
one  of  my  seats;  dispensing  at  the  saoM  time  with  my  areraaaiqg  b*." 
"  And  you  will  comply?** 

«<  J  wUl,  tm  she  eneroachea  on  this  cnneessiaD,  anddares  tobapaftr 
a  greater.  I  will,  while  sbe  avoida  aqr  sight,  er  the  giving  nia  mif 
remembrance  of  bar.  But  ii  whether  by  design  er  by  accident,  I  enm 
sea  er  bear  ifom  her.  that  moment  my  caan|dianoa  tohar  mcsbar'aa^ps 
plication  oeaasa,  and  I  abandon  her  onoe  morar" 

Sandibid  sighed.    Lord  Elmwood  ooniinned.  

"  I  am  glad  bar  request  atoppsd  viwie  it  did.  I  wonU  fallM 
comply  with  ker  desins  than  not;  and  I  re^oiee  ihey  are  Md»  aa  I 
can  gmnt  with  ease  and  faoooor  m  myself.  I  imi  saUtfm  now  il 
Elmwood  Cnrtle:  Let  her  daughter  go  ihari.  Tk*  few  wselia  a* 
months  1  am  down  ui  the  snnnaer,  sbe  may  eaally,  in  thit  attonalHr 
house  avoid  me:  wbUe  sbe  dose,  she  livaa  in  aeaaaity-— 
doaa  not— you  know  my  rsaoiutinn." 

Sandford  bowed — the  earl  reSmned^ 

••Nor  can  it  be  a  hardship  to  obey  Ada  cooMBUids  Aa 
hdnant  the  aepaiataon  from  a  parent  wbom  sbe  never  kne^**^,  ■•^ 
ford  was  going  eagerly  to  prove  the  error  of  that  assalBssii  but  M 
prevented  him,  by  saying. "  In  a  word-.vwithaut  farther  ygaamit«> 
if  she  obeys  me  in  this,  I  will  provide  for  her  as  my  danghtse  duniV 
n^life,  and  leave  her  a  fertune  at  my  death?  bat  if  she  darOa-^ 

Sandfefd  intenopied  the  menace  prepared  fcr  utterance,  iaj^ 
"  And  you  still  mean,  I  suppose,  to  moke  Mr.  RuAbrsok  yonr  hmrr 

"Hove  you  not  heard  me  say  so f  And  do  you  imagine  I  hdta 
ctangad  my  delerndnMion  r  I  am  nsl  given  to  alter  ny  romlngy, 
Mr.  Sandfbrd ;  and  i  thought  you  knew  I  Wds  not :  beammi  wiB  B« 
my  title  be  eitintA,  whoever  I  make  my  hair  f  CsnM  miy  thing  bm  a 
son  bafVe  praaerved  my  title  f* 

-TbenitiayetpeBalMe "*  . 

"By  marrying  again,  yeu  mean  ?— We-Hio-4  lava  had  jftang  of 
marriage  j  and  Henry  Roshbiook  I  tball  kava  mtykmt.    Thafifii^ 


ft 


"  My  lord,  I  do  not  presume-  «    x_^a^ 

"  00  not,  Sandfoid,  and  we  may  itill  be  good  friends.    Bnl  i  sniM 

to  be  c<ni»oIled  aa  fbimerly :  my  temper  is  changed  of  kta»-Hdmftfed 

to  what  it  was  originally,  till  your  religions  precepts  rifojmad  it 

Ybu  may  remember  how  fronbleswne  it  was  to  conquer  my  siaMmiB 

dirtposftioninmy  yocfth:  l*en,  ihdeed,  yon  did ;  bvt  in  asy  mnradd* 

vanced  age,  yori  will  find  (be  task  too  difflenlt.** 

Sandford  a|^  repeated,  -  be  should  not  prm^ume        " 

To  which  Loid  Elmwood  again  made  answer,  -  Do  nst,  SandMif 

and  added,  "  fer  I  haVe  a  sineere  regard  Ibr  yew,  mid  sba«id  be  kmi^ 

at  these  yema,  to  quarrel  with  ymi  eerkMirfy." 

Sandfeid  turned  away  bis  bead  lo  conceal  hia  ibahngtf. 

-Nay,  if  T^e  do  qoarrel."  reortned  Lord  Elmw«d,  "r>» J^  " 

mm  be  yonr  own  ftuli ;  and  as  Ibis  is  a  fbeine  the  mom  likety  of  mft 

nay.  the  only  one  on  which  we  can  have  a  diflferenoe  (anch  aa  w» 

carnioC  fiffgive)  take  care  never  fiem  thia  day  m  renew  H^    la-*—* 

that  of  itself  vwmM  be  an  oHence  I  could  not  pardon..  1  lm#e 

clear  and  exi*iat  in  all  I  have  saw!  j  there  can  be  no  fetf  of 

hig  my  meaning ;  flicrefere.  all  faiur*  eaplanation  ia  tameoaMfy  MMt 

will  I  permit  a  Word,  or  a  hint  on  (he  subject  fiom  any  ^  ™J*"J 

Aowing  my  resentment  even  m  the  hour  of  mif  death.*     Ho  w« 

going  out  of  the  room.  ^v-.^ 

"  But  befbre  we  bid  adieu  to  the  sukjeH  ibr  ever,  my  loM^MbiM 

another  person  whom  I  named  to  yon—"  ,     ^    ,.      ^ 

Do  yon  mean  Mim  Woodleyf  Oh,  by  aH  madiii,  let  Ur  liwr  il 

Ehnwood  House  too.    On  considemtion,  I  bate  no  <*^eofiMI  m  M 

Mim  Woodley  af  any  time:  I  slmll  be  glad  msee  her.    Pa  flat  lot  kwf 

be  fHghtened  at  me:  to  her  I  shafi  be  the  same  (»•  1  imte  ffwayv 

fMen.** 

«  She  is  a  good  woman,  my  tord,"  cried  fSsAdlbfd,  ddMj^btid*     ^^ 

*Tott  need  not  tell  me  (hat,  Mr.  Sandford:  I  tamw  bdr  f^ttmr 

And  he  left  (he  foom. 

Bandlbid,  to  relieve  Mhs  Woodley  and  her  lotely  ^Mgb  Mi  tin 
suspense  hi  which  he  had  lef*  theta.  prepared  mietout  fer  AairbrtMlj 
tion,  and  meant  himself  to  conduct  thenf  fhnn  tbeitfca  ttf  B1M«*ot4 
Castle,  and  appoint  some  retired  part  of  it  ibr  Lady  Ma(iWa»«gfaat 
the  annual  visit  which  her  fcthcr  sbonM  pay  there.  Ttt  mufitm  iMi 
cautioD,  befbre  he  left  London,  Giflard,  the  stewaid,  took  aft  yf>poi(mdiy 
to  vrait  upon  him,  and  let  him  know,  (hat  bis  knd  had  aeqoaintMl  Um 
with  the  consent  he  had  given  for  bis  daughter  to  bft  •***'J*}^ 
Ehnwood  €asfle,  and  upon  what  restrictimis  $  that  ha  hnd  mithmr 
uttered  the  sevemst  threats,  should  these  restrtefieQS  ever  hoiaimm^ 
Sandfoid  thanked  Giflkrd  fer  his  friendly  hiformation.  Hiyd  Mm 
as  a  second  warning  of  the  circumepecfion  ttmt  Wsn  naecmiff  \  cam 
having  taken  leave  of  his  iHend  and  patrcm,  nndar  fbe  pmimicatbat 
•*he  eouM  not  live  in  the  smoke  of  London,"  he  set  out  fev  tballM. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  with  what  joy  Sandfbrd  wai  '^'^^^^'^ 
Woodley  and  the  haplem  daughter  of  Lady  Ehnvfoed,  afvew  baiira  m 
told  his  ermnd.    They  both  fcrv^limf  JJMJiHI'n ''■li"'*'"y_^S 
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Above  her  yean,  and  having  been  early  accoatonied  to  the  pri- 
vate convene  between  Lady  Elmwood  and  Min  Woodley)  vrat  pe^ 
feetly  acquainted  with  ibe  whole  fttal  bistoiy  of  her  mother ;  and  was, 
by  her,  taught  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  her  father's  virtues,  which 
they  so  justly  merited. 

Notwithstanding  the  joy  of  Mr.  Sondibrd's  preaence,  once  more  to 
dieer  their  solitary  dwelling ;  no  sooner  were  the  fint  kind  greetings 
over,  Uian  the  drrad  of  what  he  might  have  to  inform  them  of  pos- 
sessed poor  Matilda  and  Miss  Woodley  so  powerfully,  that  all  their 
gladness  was  changed  into  affright.  Their  apprehensions  were  far 
more  forcible  than  their  curiosity ;  they  dared  not  ask  a  qneetion,  and 
even  began  to  wish  he  would  continue  silent  upon  the  subject  on 
which  they  feared  to  listen.  For  near  two  houn  he  was  so.  At  length, 
alter  a  short  interval  from  speaking,  (during  which  they  waited  with 
anxiety  for  what  he  might  next  say)  he  turned  to  Lady  Matilda,  and 
aaid,  **  You  don't  ask  for  joat  father,  my  dearT' 

**  J  did  not  know  it  was  pn^r,"  she  reidied,  timidly.* 
''It  is  always  proper,"  answered  Sandford,  **  for  you  to  think  of  him, 
though  he  should  never  think  on  you." 

She  bunt  into  tean,  and  said  that  she  **  did  think  of  him,  but  she 
felt  an  apprehension  of  mentioning  his  name."  And  she  wept  bitterly 
while  she  spoke. 

"  Do  not  think  I  reproved  you."  said  Sandfiord :  **  1  only  told  yoa 
what  was  right." 

*'  Nay,"  said  Miss  Woodley.  *' she  does  not  weep  for  that:  she  fean 
her  fiither  has  not  complied  with  her  mother's  request ;  perhaps,  not 
even  read  her  leuer." 
'*  Yes,  he  hoM  read  it,"  returned  Sandford. 

-  Oh,  Heavens !"  exclaimed  Matilda,  clasping  her  hands  together, 
and  the  tean  falling  still  faster. 

"  Do  not  be  so  much  abrmed,  my  dear,"  said  Mim  Woodley :  **  you 

know  we  ore  prepared  for  the  worst ;  and  you  know  you  promved 

your  mother,  whatever  your  fato  should  be,  to  submit  with  patience." 

**  Yes,"  replied  Matilda;  **  and  I  am  prepared  for  every  thing  but 

my  father's  refusal  to  my  dear  mother." 

**  Your  fiither  has  not  refused  your  mother's  request,"  replied  Saod- 
Ibrd. 

She  was  leaping  from  her  seat  in  ecstaey. 
**  But,"  continued  he,  **  do  you  know  what  her  request  was  r 
**  Not  entirely,"  replied  Matilda ;  *«  and  since  it  is  granted,  I  am 
cawlesi     But  she  told  roe  the  letter  concerned  none  but  me." 

To  exphiin  perfectly  to  Matilda  Lady  Elmwood's  letter,  and  that 
she  might  perfectly  undentuid  upon  what  terms  the  was  admitted 
into  Elmwood  Castle,  Sandford  now  reod  the  letter  to  her ;  and  re- 
peated, OS  nearly  as  he  could  remember,  the  whole  of  the  coaveisa- 
tion  that  passed  between  Lord  Elmwood  and  himself;  not  even  spar* 
ing,  through  an  erroneous  delicacy,  any  of  those  threats  her  &ther  had 
denounced,  should  she  dare  to  transgress  the  limits  he  prescribed— 
nor  did  he  try  to  soflen,  in  one  instance,  a  word  he  uttered.  She 
listened  sometimes  with  tean,  sometimes  with  hope,  but  always  with 
awe,  and  with  tenor,  to  eveiy  sentence  in  which  her  &ther  was  ood- 
cemed.  Once  she  called  him  cruel — then  exclaimed  **  he  was  kind ;" 
but  at  the  end  of  Sandford's  intelligenoe,  concluded  **  that  she  was 
happy  ond  grateful  for  the  boon  bestowed."  Even  her  mother  had  not 
a  more  exalted  idea  of  Lord  Elmwood's  worth,  than  his  daughter  had 
formed ;  and  this  little  boimty  just  obtained,  would  not  have  been 
greater  in  her  mother's  estimation  than  it  was  now  in  hers.  Miss 
Woodley,  too,  smiled  at  the  prospect  before  her :  she  esteemed  Lord 
Elmwood  beyond  any  mortal  living :  she  was  proud  to  hear  what  he 
had  said  in  her  praise,  and  oveijoyed  at  the  expectation  of  being  once 
again  in  his  company ;  painting  at  the  some  time  a  thousand  bright 
hopea,  fh>m  watching  eveiy  emotion  of  his  soul,  and  catching  every 
proper  occasion  to  excite  or  increase  his  paternal  sentiments.  Yet 
ahe  had  the  prudence  to  conceal  those  vague  hopes  from  his  child, 
lest  a  disappointment  might  prove  fatal ;  and  aaniming  a  behaviour 
neither  too  much  elated  or  depressed,  she  advised  that  they  should 
hope  fur  the  best,  but  yet,  as  usual,  expect  and  prepare  for  the  wont. 
Afler  taking  measures  for  quitting  their  melancholy  abode,  within 
the  fortnight  they  ell  departed  for  Elmwood  Castle ;  Matilda,  Miss 
Woodley,  and  even  Sandford,  fint  visiting  Lady  Elmwood's  grave, 
and  bedewing  it  with  their  tears. 

It  was  on  a  dork  evening  in  the  month  of  March,  that  Lady  Ma- 
tilda, accompanied  by  Sandford  and  Miss  Woodley,  arrived  at  £llm« 
wood  Castle,  the  magnificent  seat  of  her  &ther.  Sandford  chose  the 
evening,  rather  to  steal  into  the  house  privately,  than  by  any  appear- 
ance of  parade  to  sufler  Lord  Elmwood  to  be  reminded  of  their  arrival 
by  the  public  prints,  or  by  any  other  accident.  Nor  would  he  give 
the  neigh  boun  or  servants  reason  to  suppose  the  daughter  of  their  Lord 
was  admitted  into  his  house,  in  any  other  situation  than  that  in  which 
she  really  was  permitted  to  be  there.  . 

As  their  porter  opened  the  gates  of  the  avenue  to  the  carriage  that 
brought  them,  Matilda  felt  an  awful  and  yet  gladsome  sensation, 
which  no  terms  can  describe.  As  she  entered  the  door  of  the  roan- 
flion  this  sensation  increased— and  os  she  possed  along  the  spacious 
hall*  the  splendid  staircase,  and  many  stalely  apartments,  wonder, 
with  a  crowd  of  the  tondereet,  yet  moot  afHicting  sentiments,  rushed 
to  her  heart.  She  gazed  with  astonishmenl '  she  reflected  with  still 
more. 

,**  And  k  my  father  the  master  of  this  house  f  she  criS^— ^'>°d 
tma  my  mother  once  the  mistress  of  this  castle  f"  Here  tean  rSi 
bar  ftoni  a  part  of  that  biuthaD  which  was  befoia  insupportabla. 


«*  Yes,"  replied  Sandfbid,  «*  and  you  are  tiia  mittTesi  of  it  now,  till 
your  father  arriveo." 

^'Good  Heaven!"  exclaimed  she,  "and  will  he  ever  arrive  1  And 
shall  I  live  to  sleep  under  the  same  roof  with  my  father  f" 

*'  My  dear,"  replied  Miss  Woodley,  **  have  not  you  been  told  aor* 
"  Yes,"  said  she,  **  but  though  I  heard  it  with  extreme  pleoonre,  yaC 
the  expectation  never  so  forcibly  aflected  me  as  at  this  moment.  I 
now  feel,  as  the  reality  approaches,  that  to  be  admitted  here,  is  kind- 
ness enough :  I  do  not  ask  for  more— I  am  now  convinced,  fhom  what 
this  trial  makes  me  feel,  that  to  see  my  father  would  orrasian  emo- 
tions I  could  not  perhaps  survive. 

The  next  morning  gave  to  Matilda  more  objects  of  admiratinn.  and 
wonder,  as  she  walked  over  the  extensive  gardena,  groves,  and  fribiet 
pleasure  grounds  belonging  to  the  house.  She,  who  had  never  been 
beyond  the  dreary,  ruinous  places  which  her  deeeaaed  mother  had 
mode  her  residence,  was  naturally  struck  with  amaxenient  and  de- 
light, at  the  grandeur  of  a  seat  which  travellcn  came  fbr  milee  la 
see,  nor  thought  their  time  misspent. 

'There  was  one  object,  however,  among  all  she  saw,  which  attntftad 
her  attention  above  the  rest,  and  ahe  would  stand  fbr  faonn  lo  look  at 
it  This  was  a  whole-length  portrait  of  Lord  Ehnwood,  esteemed  m 
very  capital  picture,  and  a  perfect  likeness.  To  this  pictare  she  would 
sigh  and  weep;  though,  when  it  was  first  pointed  out  to  bet,  aba 
shrunk  back  with  fear,  and  it  was  some  time  before  she  dared  ven- 
ture to  cast  her  eyes  completely  upon  it.  In  the  featorea  of  her  father 
die  WBM  pnwd  to  discern  the  exact  mould  in  which  her  own  appeared 
to  have  been  modelled ;  yet  Matilda's  person,  shape,  and  oon^ilexwD, 
were  so  extremely  like  what  her  mother's  once  were,  that  at  the  SaH 
glance,  she  appeared  to  have  a  still  greater  resemblance  of  her,  dwa 
of  her  fotber; — ^bat  her  mind  and  mannen  were  all  Lord  EUmwood'a, 
sofkened  by  the  delicacy  of  her  sex,  the  extreme  tenderness  of  her 
heart,  and  the  melancholy  of  her  situation. 

She  was  now  in  her  seventeenth  year— <if  the  oame  age,  within  a 
year  and  a  few  months,  of  her  mother,  whan  ahe  first  becsme  the 
ward  of  Dorriforth.  She  was  just  three  yean  old  when  hsr  ftxher 
went  abroad,  and  remembered  something  of  bidding  him  frnwell ; 
but  more  of  taking  cherriea  flom  his  hand  as  he  pulled  them  fiomdia 
tree  to  give  to  her. 

Educated  in  the  school  of  adversity,  and  inured  to  rstiiemeiit  fiva 
her  infancy,  die  had  acquired  a  taste  fur  aH  those  amnsemanti  which 
a  recluse  life  aflbrds.  She  was  fond  of  walking  and  riding;  was  ao- 
complished  in  the  arts  of  music  and  drawing,  by  the  meat  careful  in- 
structions of  her  mother ;  and  as  a  scholar,  die  axoelled  most  of  hac 
sex,  fhxn  the  paina  which  Sandford  had  taken  with  Ibat  part  of  her 
education,  and  the  superior  abilities  he  possssMd  fbr  the  tadu 

In  devoting  certain  houn  of  the  day  lo  study  with  him,  othais  to 
music,  riding,  and  such  harmless  recrsatiana,  Matilda's  time  never 
appeared  tedious  at  Ehavrood  Caade,  although  she  received  and  paid 
no  one  visit:— for  it  was  sooq  divtdged  in  the  ikeighboiiriioad,  upon 
what  stipulation  she  resided  at  her  lather's,  and  stndioudy  intimated, 
that  the  most  prudent  and  friendly  behavioar  of  her  true  fiienda  would 
be,  to  take  no  notice  whatever  that  she  lived  among  them;  and  aa 
Lord  Elmwood's  will  was  a  law  all  around,  soch  waa  the  oonaeqasBCa 
of  that  will,  known,  or  merely  supposed. 

Neither  did  Miss  Woodley  regret  the  want  of  visiton,  hot  fbond 
herself  for  more  satisfied  in  her  present  aitnation  than  her  aaost  aao- 
guine  hopes  could  have  formed.  She  had  a  companion  whom  die 
loved  with  an  equal  fondness  with  which  she  had  loved  her  deosaaed 
mother;  and  frequently,  in  this  charming  babilatieo,  where  sIm  had 
so  oflen  beheld  Lady  Ehnvrood,  her  imagination  repiessnied  BIstilda 
as  her  friend  risen  from  the  grave,  in  her  former  yoaifc.  health,  and 
exquisite  beauty. 

In  peace,  in  content,  though  not  in  happineas,  the  dajs  and  wecka 
possed  away,  till  about  the  middle  of  August,  when  preporatioBa  be- 
gan to  be  mode  for  the  arrival  of  Lord  Elmwood.    The  weeb.  hi 
which  he  was  to  come  wos  at  length  fixed,  and  some  part  of  hia 
retinue  was  arrived  before  him.     When  this  was  told  Madlda,  dka 
started,  and  looked  just  as  her  mother  at  her  age  had  ofien  done, 
when,  in  spite  of  her  love,  she  was  conscious  that  she  had  oflended 
him.  and  was  terrified  at  his  approach.    Sandford,  observing  this  in- 
voluntary emotion,  put  out  his  hand,  and,  taking  hen,  diook  ift  kindly; 
and  bade  her  (but  it  was  not  in  a  cheering  tone)  '*not  be  afiaid.'* 
This  gave  her  no  confidence ;  and  she  began,  before  her  &tlfter*a  ar- 
rival, to  seclude  herrelf  in  the  apartmenta  allotted  fbr  her  diuing  the 
time  of  his  stay;  and,  in  the  timorous  expectation  of  his  eemaing,  her 
appetite  declined,  and  she  lost  all  her  cokmr.    Even  Miss  W^oodWy, 
whose  spiriii  had  been  for  some  time  elated  with  the  hopes  ahe  had 
formed,  from  his  residence  at  the  cosde,  on  dmwiog  near  ta>  die  test, 
found  those  hopes  vanished ;  and  though  she  endeavoured  lx>  oonceal 
it,  she  was  fiill  of  apprehensions.    Sandford  had  certainly  ieiiver  lean 
than  either;  yet  upon  the  eve  of  the  day  on  which  his  patrvn  waa  to 
arrive,  he  was  evidently  cast  down. 

Lady  Matilda  once  asked  him— -^<  Are  yon  certain,  Mr.  Sandford, 
you  made  no  mistake  in  respect  to  what  Lord  Elmwood  anid,  when 
he  granted  my  mother's  request  f  Are  you  sure  he  did  grant  it  ?  Waa 
there  nothing  equivocal  on  which  he  may  ground  his  di^deaanre, 
should  he  be  told  that  I  am  here  f  Oh,  do  not  let  ine  haaaiid  baii^ 
once  again  turned  out  of  hia  house !  Oh !  save  me  from  peovokii^ 
him  perhaps  to  execrate  me."  And  here  she  clasped  her  hamda  to- 
gedier  widi  die  most  forvenl  patitioii,  in  the  diaad  of  vvIim  ought 
hgppea 
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"If  yoa  doabt  my  words  or  my  wnBei,"  nid  Sondibrd,  ** call  Gif- 
tud,  who  ia  jurt  arrived,  and  let  him  inform  jtm ;  the  aame  wordfl 
were  repeated  to  him  as  tome." 

Though  fiom  her  reason,  Matilda  could  not  doubt  of  any  mistake 
fiom  Mr.  Sandlord,  yet  her  fears  suggested  a  thousand  scruples ;  and 
this  reference  to  the  steward  she  received  with  the  utmost  satiafitc- 
tion,  (though  hhe  did  not  think  it  Aecessaiy  to  apply  to  himO  as  it 
perfectly  convinced  her  of  the  iblly  of  the  suspicions  she  had  ^ter 
teined. 

«  And  yet,  Mr.  Sandfard,"  said  she,  "  if  it  is  so,  why  are  you  Ices 
cheerful  than  you  were  ?  J  cannot  help  thhiking  but  it  must  be  the 
expected  arrival  ^f  Lord  Elmwood  which  has  occasioned  this  change." 

«!  don't  know,"  replied  Sandfbrd,  carelessly;  "  but  I  believe  I  am 
grown  afiaid  of  your  ftther.  Mis  temper  is  a  great  deal  altered  from 
what  it  once  was :  he  raises  his  voice,  and  uses  harsh  expressions 
upon  Ae  least  provocation :  his  eyes  flash  lightning,  and  his  fiice  is 
distorted  with  anger  upo»  the  slightest  motives :  he  turns  away  his 
old  servants  at  a  moment's  warning,  and  no  concession  can  make  their 
peace.  In  a  word,  I  am  more  at  my  ease  when  I  am  away  from 
him ;  and  I  really  believe,"  added  he,  with  a  smile,  but  with  a  tear 
at  the  same  time— ^  I  really  believe,  I  am  more  afiraid  ofkim  m  my 
age,  than  he  was  of  «ie  when  he  was  a  boy." 

Miss  Woodley  was  present:  she  and  Matilda  looked  at  one  another; 
and  each  of  them  saw  the  other  turn  pale  at  this  description. 

The  day  at  length  came  on  which  Lord  Elmwood  was  expected  to 
dmner.  It  would  have  been  a  high  gratification  to  his  daughter  to 
have  gone  to  the  tojnnost  window  of  the  house,  and  have  only  beheld 
his  carriage  enter  the  avenue ;  but  it  was  a  gratification  which  her 
ftars,  her  tremor,  her  extreme  Sensibility,  would  not  permit  her  to  ei^oy. 

Miss  Woodley  and  she  sat  down  that  day  to  dinner  in  their  retired 
apartmenfs,  which  were  detached  from  the  other  part  of  the  house  by 
a  gaUery;  and  of  the  door  leading  to  the  gallery  they  had  a  key,  to 
impede  any  one  fiom  passing  that  wayj  without  first  ringing  a  bell;  to 
answer  which,  was  the  sole  employment  of  a  servant,  who  was  placed 
there  during  the  earl^  residence,  lest,  by  any  accident,  he  might 
chance  to  come  near  that  unfrequented  part  of  the  house :  on  which 
occasion,  the  man  was  to  give  immediate  notice  to  his  lady,  so  as  she 
might  avoid  his  presence  by  retiring  to  an  inner  room. 

Matilda  and  Miss  Woodley  sat  down  to  dinner,  but  did  not  dine. 
Sandfbrd  dined,  as  usual,  with  Lord  £lmwood.  When  tea  was 
brought.  Miss  Woodley  asked  the  servant  who  attended,  if  he  had 
•een  his  lord.  The  man  answered—^*  Yes,  madam ;  and  he  looks 
vastly  well."    Matilda  wept  with  joy  to  hear  it 

About  nine  in  die  evening,  Sandfbrd  rang  the  bell,  and  was  ad- 
mitted. Never  had  he  been  so  welcome.  Matilda  hung  upon  him 
as  if  his  recent  interview  with  her  fiiiher  had  endeared  him  to  her 
more  than  ever ;  atfl,  staring  anxiously  in  his  fiice,  seemed  to  inquire 
of  him  something  about  Lord  Elmwood,  and  something  that  should 
not  alarm  her. 

"  Well,  how  do  you  find  yourself  r  said  he  to  her. 

-  How  are  you,  Mr.  San^lfbrd  f"  she  returned,  with  a  sig^. 

-Oh!  very  well,"  repUed  he. 

*'  Is  my  lord  in  a  good  temperf  asked  Miss  Woodley. 

"  Yes,  very  well,"  replied  Sandfbrd,  with  indifleience. 

"  Did  he  seem  glad  to  see  you  r"  asked  Matilda. 

^He  shook  me  by  the  hand,"  repUed  Sandfbid. 

**  That  was  a  sign  he  was  glad  to  see  you,  viras  it  not  r  said  Matilda. 

**  Yes ;  but  he  could  not  do  leas." 

''Nor  more,"  replied  she. 

"  He  looks  very  well,  our  servant  tells  us,"  said  Mim  Woodley. 

''Extremely  well,  indeed,"  answered  Sandfbrd*;  "and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  never  saw  him  in  better  spirits." 

"That  is  well,"  said  Matilda,  and  sighed  a  weight  of  fean  fiom 
l^sr  heart 

"  Where  is  he  now,  Mr.  Sandfbid  r* 

"Gone  fo  take  a  walk  about  his  groonds,  and  I  stole  here  in  the 
mean  time." 

"  What  was  your  conversation  during  dinner  f'  asked  Miss  Woodley. 

"Horses,  hay,  Aiming,  and  politics." 

"  Won't  you  sup  with  him  V* 

"  I  shall  see  him  again  before  I  go  to  bed." 

"  And  again  to>morow  f  cried  Matilda — *'  what  happiness !" 

"  He  has  visitors  .to-morrow,"  said  Sandfbrdr-^  coming  for  a  week 
or  twa" 

"  Thank  Heaven!"  said  Miss  Woodley :"  he  will  then  be  diverted 
from  thinking  on  us." 

"  Do  you  know,"  returned  Sandfind, "  it  is  my  firm  opinion,  that  his 
thinking  of  you  at  present,  is  the  cause  of  his  good  spirits." 

"  Oh,  Heavens!"  cried  Matilda,  lifting  up  her  hands  with  raptureb 

"  Nay,  do  not  n^jstake  me,"  said  Sandfbrd :  "  I  would  not  have  you 
build  a  foundation  for  joy  upon  this  surmise ;  fi>r  if  he  is  in  spirits 
that  you  are  in  this  house—eo  near  him — ^positively  under  his  pro- 
tection—yet he  will  not  allow  himself  to  think  it  is  the  cause  of  his 
content;  and  the  sentiments  he  has  adopted,  and  which  are  now  be- 
come natural  to  him,  will  remain  the  same  as  ever:  nay,  perhaps, 
vrith  grsater  force,  should  he  suspect  his  weakness,  as  he  csJls  it,  act- 
ing in  opposition  to  them." 

"If  he  does  but  think  of  me  with  tendmiesB,"  cried  Matilda,  "I 
am  reoompenaed." 

"  And  what  reoompenie  would  Jiis  kind  thoaf^ti  b0  to  yon,' 
SuJibid, "  wera  ha  to  tun  ycm  out  to  boggaiy  V 


**  A  great  deal— a  great  deal"  ahe  replied.  ';  * 

"  But  how  are  you  to  know  he  has  these  kind  thoughts,  if  he  gives 
you  no  proof  of  them  V* 

"  No,  Mr.  Sandford ;  but  $upp<mng  .we  could  know  them  without 
•proof." 

"  But  as  that  is  impossible,"  answered  he,  "  I  shall  suppose,  tiU 
proof  appears,  that  I  have  been  mistaken  in  my  conjectures." 

MaUlda  looked  deeply  concerned,  that  the  argument  should  con- 
clude in  her  disappointment ;  for  to  have  believed  herself  thought 
of  with  tenderness  by  her  father,  would  have  alone  constituted  her 
happiness. 

When  the  servant  came  up  with  sometliing  by  way  of  supper 
he  told  Mr.  Sandfbrd  that  his  lord  was  returned  'from  his  walk,  and 
had  inquired  for  him.  Sandlbrd  immediately  bade  his  companions 
good-night,  and  left  them. 

"  How  strange  is  this !"  cried  Matilda,  when  Miss  Woodley  and  she 
were  alone—**  My  &ther  within  a  few  rooms  of  me,  and  yet  I  Xm 
debarred  from  seeing  him !  Only  by  walking  a  few  paces  I  could  b^ 
at  his  feet,  and  perhaps  receive  his  blessing !" 

"  You  make  me  shudder,"  cried  Miss  Woodley ;  *'  but  some  spirits 
less  timid  than  mine,  might,  perhaps,  advise  you  to  the  experiment!" 

"  Not  for  worlds !"  returned  Matilda.  "  No  counsel  could  tempt 
me  to  such  temerity;  and  yet  to  entertain  the  thought  that  it  is  possi« 
ble  I  could  do  this,  is  a  source  of  infinite  comfort" 

This  conversation  lasted  till  bed-time,,  and  later;  for  they  sat  up 
beyond  their  usual  hour  to  indulge  it 

Miss  Woodley  slept  little,  but  Matilda  less :  she  waked  repeatedly 
during  the  night,  and  every  time  sighed  to  herself,  "  I  sleep  in  the 
same  house  with  my  fiuher !  Blessed  spirit  of  my  mother,  look  down 
and  rejoice." 

The  next  day  the  whole  castle  appeared  to  Lady  Matilda  (though 
she  was  in  some  degree  retired  from  it)  all  tumuH  and  bustle,  as  was 
usually  the  case  while  Lord  Elmwood  was  there.  She  saw  from  her 
windows  the  servants  running  across  the  yard  and  park;  horses  and 
carriages  driving  with  fury;  all  the  suite  of  a  nobleman;  and  it  some- 
times elated,  at  other  times  depressed  her. 

These  impressions,  however,  and  others  of  fear  end  anxiety,  which 
her  fother's  arrival  had  excited,  by  degrees  wore  oflT;  and  afler  some 
little  time  she  was  in  the  same  tranquil  state  that  she  ei^oy^  before 
he  came. 

He  had  visitors  who  passed  a  week  or  two  with  him ;  he  paid 
visits  himself  for  several  days ;  and  thus  the  time  stole  away,  til!  it 
was  about  four  weeks  from  the  time  that  he  had  arrived :  in  which 
long  period  Sandford,  with  all  his  penetration,  could  never  clearly 
discover  whether  he  had  once  called  to  mind  that  his  daughter  was 
living  in  the  same  house.  He  had  not  once  named  her  (that  w&s  not 
extraordinary) ;  consequently,  no  one  dared  to  name  her  to  him ;  but 
he  had  not  even  mentioned  Miss  Woodley,  of  whom  he  had  so  lately 
spoken  in  the  kindest  terms,  and  had  said,  '*  he  should  take  pleasure 
in  seeing  her  again."  From  these  contradictions  in  Lord  Elm  wood's 
behaviour  in  respect  to  her,  it  was  Miss  Woodley's  plan  neither  to 
throw  herself  in  his  way,  nor  avoid  him.  She,  therefore,  frequently 
walked  about  the  house  while  he  was  in  it  not,  indeed,  entirely  with- 
out  restraint,  but  at  least  with  the  show  of  liberty.  This  freedom, 
indulged  for  some  time  vritbout  peril,  became  at  last  less  cautious ; 
and  as  no  ill  consequences  had  arisen  fh>m  its  practice,  her  scruples 
gradually  ceased. 

One  morning,  however,  as  she  was  crossing  the  large  hall,  thought- 
less of  danger,  a  footstep  at  a  distance  alarmed  her  almost  without 
knowing  why.  She  stopped  for  a  moment  thinking  to  return :  the 
steps  ai^iHoached  quicker;  and  before  she  could  retreat,  she  be- 
held Lord  EUmwood  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  and  perceived  that 
he  saw  her.  It  was  too  late  to  hesitate  what  was  to  be  done: 
she  could  not  go  back,  and  bad  not  courage  to  go  on:  she,  there- 
fore, stood  still.  Disocmcerted,  and  much  afifected  at  his  sight  (their 
former  intimacy  coming  to  her  mind  with  the  many  years,  and 
many  sad  occurrences  passed,  since  she  last  saw  him),  all  her  inten- 
tions, all  her  meditated  schemes  how  to  conduct  herself  on  such  an 
occasion,  gave  way  to  a  sudden  shock ;  and  to  make  the  meeting  yet 
more  distressing,  her  very  fright  >he  knew,^wopld  serv^  to  recall 
more  powerfully  to  his  mind  the  subject  she  most  wished  him  to  foiget 
The  stevrard  was  with  him ;  and  as  they  came  up  close  by  her  side, 
Gifl&rd  observing  him  look  at  her  earnestly,  said  softly,  but  so  as  she 
heard  him,  **  My  lord,  it  is  Miss  Woodley."  Lord  Elmwood  took  ofl* 
his  hat  instantly  ;  and,  with  an  apparent  friendly  warmth,  laying  hold 
of  her  hand,  he  said,  "  Indeed,  Miss  Woodley,  1  did  not  know  you :  I 
am  very  glad  to  see  you:"  and  while  he  spoke,  shook  her  hand  with  a 
cordiality  which  her  tender  heart  could  not  bear;  and  never  did  she 
feel  so  hard  a  struggle  as  to  restrain  her  tears.  But  the  thought  of 
Matilda's  fate :  the  idea  of  awakening  in  his  mind  a  sentiment  that 
might  irritate  him  against  his  child,  wrought  more  forcibly  than  every 
other  efibrt ;  and  though  she  could  not  reply  distinctly,  she  replied 
without  weeping.  Whether  he  saw  her  embarrassment  and  wished 
to  release  her  from  it  or  waa  in  haste  to  conceal  his  own,  he  left  her 
almost  instantly ;  but  not  till  he  had  entreated  she  would  dine  that 
very  day  with  him  and  Mr.  Sandford,  who  were  to  dine  without 
other  company.  She  courtesied  assent  and  flew  to  tell  Matilda  what 
had  occurred.  After  listening  with  anxiety  and  with  joy  to  all  she 
;old,  Matilda  laid  hold  of  that  hand  which  she  said  Lord  Elmwood 
held,  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips  with  fove  and  reverence. 

When  Mi»  Woodley  made  her  appeuiooe  at  dinoeri  Sa&dfonl 
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(who  had  not  Men  her  nnee  the  inviteSion,  toA  did  not  know  of  it), 
looked  amazed :  on  which  Lord  Ebnwood  aaid,  *<  Do  you  know,  Sand- 
fcrd,  I  met  Mia  Woodley  this  rooming ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  Gii^ 
lard,  I  Bboukl  have  patted  her  without  knowing  her. — ^But,  Mim 
Woodley,  if  I  am  not  so  much  altered  but  that  you  knew  me,  I  take 
it  unkind  you  did  not  speak  first."  She  wai  unable  to  speak  even 
now:  he  nw  it,  and  changed  the  oonvenation;  when  Sandfiiid 
«ageriy  joined  in  discoune,  which  relieved  him  from  the  pain  of  the 
former. 

A»  they  advanced  in  their  dinner,  the  embarrsssment  of  Mia 
Woodley  and  of  Mr.  Sandfoid  diminished ;  Lord  Elmwood,  in  his 
turn,  became,  not  embanmsed,  but  absent  and  melancholy.  He  now 
and  then  sighed  heavily ;  and  called  Sat  wine  much  oAenar  than  he 
was  accustomed. 

When  Miss  Woodley  took  her  leave,  he  invited  her  to  dine  with 
him  and  Sandford  whenever  it  was  convenient  to  her :  he  Mid,  be- 
aides,  many  things  of  the  ume  kind,  and  all  with  the  utmost  civility, 
yet  not  with  that  warmih  wiih  which  he  had  spoken  in  the  morning : 
into  <Aaf  he  had  been  surprised ;  his  ooobess  wm  the  efiecl  of  in- 
flection. 

When  she  came  to  Lady  Matilda,  and  Sandford  luid  joined  them, 
they  talked  and  deliberated  on  what  had  paawd. 

-  You  acknowledge,  Mr.  Sandford,"  Mid  Miss  Woodley,  "  that  you 
think  my  presence  afifected  Loid  Elmwood,  so  as  to  make  him  much 
more  thoughtful  than  usual :  if  you  imagine  ihew  thoughts  were  upon 
Lady  Elmwood,  I  will  never  intrude  again ;  but  if  you  suppoM  thati 
made  him  think  upon  his  daughter,  i  cannot  go  too  often." 

**  I  don't  see  how  he  can  divide  thoM  two  o^iects  in  his  mind," 
replied  Sandford :  "  therefore  you  must  e*en  visit  him  oo,and  take  your 
chance  what  reflections  you  may  cause ;  but,  be  they  what  they  will, 
time  will  steal  away  from  you  that  power  of  afiecting  him. 

She  concurred  in  the  opinion,  and  occMionally  she  walked  into 
Lord  Elmwood's  apartments,  dined,  or  took  her  ccfiee  with  him,  w  the 
accident  suited;  and  observed,  according  to  Sandford*s  predictiao, 
that  time  wore  off  the  impreMion  her  visits  first  nnde.  liopd  Elm- 
wood  now  became  jost  the  Mme  before  her  as  before  others.  She  easily 
discerned,  too,  through  all  that  politenea  which  he  aaiumed — that  he 
was  no  longer  the  considerate,  the  forbearing  chamcter  he  formerly 
was ;  but  haughty,  impatient,  imperious,  and  more  than  ever  w^JacaiU. 

When  Lord  Elmwood  had  been  at  his  country  scat  about  six  weeks, 
Mr.  Rushbrook,  his  nephew  and  his  adopted  child — that  friendless 
boy  whom  Lady  Elmwood  first  introduced  into  his  uncle's  house,  and 
by  her  kindnea  preMrved  there— arrived  from  his  travels,  and  wm 
received  by  his  uncle  with  all  the  marks  of  afiSsction  doe  to  the  man 
be  thought  worthy  to  be  hb  heir.  Riishbiuok  had  been  a  beauUful 
Doy,wid  WM  now  an  extremely  handsome  young  man:  he  had  made 
vnusual  progrea  in  his  studiM,  had  completed  the  tour  of  Italy  and 
Germany,  and  relumed  home  with  the  air  and  addrea  of  a  perfect 
man  of  fashion.  There  was,  besides,  an  eleganc«  and  penoaaion  in 
Ilia  manner  almost  irresistible.  Yet  with  all  thcM  accomplishments, 
when  he  wm  introduced  to  Sandfoid,  and  put  forth  his  hand  to  lake 
hi^  Sandford,  with  evident  reluctance,  gave  it  to  liim :  and  when 
I^Mrd  Elmwood  Mked  him,  in  the  young  man's  preMUce,  •*  if  he  did 
not  think  his  nephew  greatly  improved."  he  looked  at  him  from  head 
to  foot,  and  muttered,  »♦  he  could  not  say  he  ohMrv  ed  it"  The  colour 
heightened  in  Mr.  Rushbrook's  face  upon  the  occMion ;  but  he  wm 
too  well  bred  not  to  be  in  perfect  good  humour. 

Sandford  mw  this  young  man  treated,  in  the  houM  of  Lord  Elm- 
wood,  with  the  ame  rnpect  and  attention  m  if  he  had  been  his  son ; 
and  it  wm  but  probable  that  the  old  priest  wt>uld  moke  a  compaiimo 
between  the  situation  of  him  and  of  Lady  MaUlda  Elmwood.  Before 
bar,  it  wm  Sandfonl^s  meaning  to  have  concealed  his  tbooghls  upon 
the  sulvect,  and  never  to  have  mentioned  it  but  with  ccmpMure. 
That  WM,  however,  impossible :  unused  to  hkle  his  feelings,  at  the 
name  of  Rushbrook  his  countenance  would  always  change ;  and  a 
MTCMtic  sneer,  sometima  a  fro.wn  of  reaentmentj  wonkl  force  its  way 
in  spite  of  his  resolution.  Mia  Woodley,  too,  with  all  her  boundlea 
charity  and  good-will,  was,  open  this  oocMion,  induced  to  limit  their 
Mcea ;  and  they  did  not  extend  so  for  m  to  reach  poor  Rushbrook. 
She  even,  and  in  realiiy,  did  dot  think  him  handsome  or  engaging  in 
bk  manners:  she  thought  his  gaiety  irivoloaBness,  his  complaisance 
•fetation,  and  his  good-humour  impertinence.  It  wm  impoaiUe  to 
ocmceal  those  unfovourable  Mntimenta  entirely  iiom  Matilda ;  for 
Whwa  the  sul^ect  arose,  m  it  frequently  did,  Mia  Woodley's  undis- 
guised heart,  and  Sondford's  undisguised  countenance,  told  them  in- 
stanUy.  Matilda  had  the  underatanding  to  imagine,  that  she  wm, 
partiapB,  the  object  who  had  thus  deformed  Mr.  RMhbrook,  and  fi»- 
quantly  (though  he  wm  a  stranger  to  her,  and  one  who  had  caoaed 
ber  many  a  jealous  heartache),  fiequently  she  would  speak  in  his 
Vindicatian. 

••You  are  very  good,"  said  Sandford  one  day  to  her:  "you  like 
bim,  becauM  you  know  your  fother  lova  him." 

TThis  WM  a  hard  sentence  for  the  daughter  of  Lord  Elmwood  to 
baar,  to  whom  her  fother's  love  would  have  been  more  preeioni  than 
wy  other  blessing:  she,  however,  checked  the  asnoit  of  envy,  and 
kindly  repbed,  ^ 

*^My  mother  loved  him  too,  Mr.  Sandford." 

"  Yea,"  answered  Sandford,  «  he  hM  been  a  grtUefvl  man  to  ywur 
pGOr  nother.  She  did  not  suppoM  when  she  took  bim  into  the  house 
^when  sbeentreated  your  fother  to  take  him-.«nd  thitmgh  her  ca- 
»—^  iBid  flffittoua  psak,  of  bim,  fiiat  gav«  him  that  jpoww  Which  ba 


now  possesMi  over  his  unde:  aha  little  foieaw,  at  that  time,  his  in 
gratitude,  and  its  eflects." 

**  Very  true,"  aid  Mia  Woodley,  with  a  heavy  sigh. 
"  What  ingratitude  t"  asked  Matilda.    "  Do  you  suppoae  Mr.  Rush- 
brook is  the  cauM  that  my  fother  will  not  mo  me  I    Oh,  do  not  ps^ 
l4>rd  Elmwood's  motive  so  ill  a  compliment" 

*'  I  do  not  My  that  he  ^  the  absolute  cause,"  returned  Sandfon) : "  bat 
if  a  parent's  heart  is  void,  I  would  have  it  remain  so,  till  its  law&l 
owner  is  replaced.— Usurpers  I  detat." 

*«  No  one  can  take  Lord  Elmwood's  heart  by  force."  replied  im 
daughter :  *•  it  must,  I  believe,  be  a  free  gift  to  the  poMsaor  i  and,  u 
such,  whoever  bm  it  bm  a  right  to  it" 

In  this  manner  she  would  plead  the  young  inan%  ozcum;  perhaps 
but  10  hear  what  oould  ha  said  in  hia  disfovour,  for  secretly  bis  wme 
WM  bitter  to  hirr  and  once  she  exclaimed,  in  vexation,  on  Sandford  s 
aying  Lord  EUnwood  and  Mr.  Rushbrook  were  gone  out  ihoourg 
together, 

*•  All  that  ploMUie  is  eclipsed  which  I  used  to  take  in  Ustemnc  to 
the  report  of  my  folbar's  gun:  for  I  cannot  now  distinguish  his  iicm 
his  paraaile'a." 

Sandford  (much  m  he  dUiked  RushbiookX  for  thia  exprniico. 
which  comprised  her  fother  in  the  reflection,  turned  to  Matilda  in  ex- 
treme anger :  but  m  he  mw  the  cokNir  rise  into  her  foce,  for  what, 
in  the  strung  feelings  of  her  heart,  had  escaped  ber  Upa.  he  did  not 
ny  a  word  i  and  by  her  tears  that  foUowed,  be  r^oiced  to  see  lionr 
much  she  reproved  herwe^* 

Mia  Woodley,  vexed  to  the  heart,  and  provoked  every  time  she 
MW  Lord  Ebnwood  and  Rushbrook  together,  and  saw  the  fsmihtf 
terms  on  which  this  young  man  lived  with  hie  bene&ctor,  now  ssade 
her  visits  to  him  very  Mldom.    If  Lord  Elmwood  observed  ibis,  he 
did  not  appear  to  observe  it ;  and  though  he  received  her  pohtdy 
when  she  did  pay  him  a  visit,  it  wm  alwayt  very  coldly ;  nor  did  sbe 
suppoM  if  she  never  went,  he  would  ever  Mk  for  her.    For  his  daugh- 
ter's sake,  however,  she  thoui^t  it  right  sometimM  to  show  benelf 
before  him;  for  she  knew  it  must  be  impoauble  that  widitU  bis  appa- 
rent indiOercnce,  he  could  ever  see  her  without  thinking  for  a  oiomcot 
on  his  chiU  {  and  what  one  fortunate  thought  might  sometime  bring 
about  WM  on  olaect  much  too  serious  for  her  to  overkxik.   Sbe  iheie- 
fore,  after  remaining  confined  to  her  suite  of  rooms  near  three  ueeU 
(exceptiry  tbOM  anxious  walks  she  and  Matilda  stole,  while  lord 
Ebnwood  dined,  or  before  he  roM  in  the  moroiog),  went  one  forenoon 
into  hia, apartments,  where  m  usual,  aha  found  him  with  Mr.  Sand- 
ford and  Mr.  Rushbrook.    After  she  had  sal  about  half  an  hour,  con- 
vemii«  with  them  all,  though   but  very  little  with  ibe  lauer,  Lord 
Elmwood  WM  called  out  of  the  room  upon  some  businea:  preeeoily 
after  Sandford :  and  now,  hy  no  means  pleased  with  the  coDpaojea 
with  whom  she  wm  left,  sbe  ium,  and  wm  also  retiring,  when  Kusb- 
brook  fixeil  bis  speaking  ^m  upon  her,  and  cried, 

**  Mia  Woodley,  wdl  you  pardon  me  what  I  am  going  to  ay  T 

"  Certainly,  sir-^you  can.  I  am  sure,  ay  nothing  but  what  I  mut 
forgive."  But  she  made  this  reply  vrith  a  diatance  and  a  resenre  very 
uiUike  the  usual  manners  of  Mia  Woodley. 

Ue  looked  at  her  earnestly,  and  cried,  **  Ah !  Mm  YiaoSief,  ym 
don't  behave  m  kindly  to  me  m  you  need  to  do !" 

*'  I  do  not  understand  you,  air,"  she  replied  very  gravely.  "Timcf 
are  changed,  Mr.  Rushbrook,  aince  you  were  last  here :  yoa  were  then 
but  a  chikl." 

**  Yet  I  love  all  tfaoM  perrons  now.  that  I  loved  then,"  replied  he ; 
"  and  so  i  shall  for  ever." 

**  But  you  mistake,  Mr.  Rushbrook :  I  wm  not,  even  then,  m  ^«i7 
much  the  oti^t  6f  your  aflfectiops  ihere  were  other  ladia  you  loved 
better.    Perhaps  you  don't  ranefflber  Lady  Elmwood!" 

**  Don't  I !"  cried  ha.  "  Oh !"  (clMping  his  bamb  and  lifting  up  his 
eyw  to  Heaven,)  *'  shall  I  ever  forget  her  7" 

That  moment  Lord  Elmwood  opened  the  door:  the  convcnatioo  of 
ooume  that  moment  ended  {  but  oonfiiaion,  at  the  sodden  surprise,  wsi 
on  the  face  of  both  partia:  he  mw  it  and  looked  at  each  of  them  by 
tuma  with  a  atemnea  that  made  poor  Mia  Woodley  ready  to  foint; 
while  Rushbrook,  with  the  moat  natural  and  happy  laugh  that  ever 
WM  aflected,  cried, 

**  No,  don't  tell  my  lord,  pny,  Mia  Woodley." 

She  WM  more  confiised  than  before,  and  Lord  Elmwood  taming  to 
bim,  asked  what  the  eulgect  waa.  By  this  tiraa  be  bad  invented  one, 
and,  continuing  his  laugh,  aid, 

•*  Mia  Woodley,  my  ford,  will  to  this  day  proteat  that  ahe  mw  toy 
apparition  when  I  wm  a  boy:  and  she  ays  it  is  a  sign  that  I  ohalldie 
yoiuig,  and  ia  rMlly  mudi  afiTected  at  it" 

Lord  Elmwood  turned  away  before  this  ridiculous  speech  wmcov- 
duded ;  yet  so  well  had  it  been  acted,  that  he  did  not  for  an  instant 
doubt  its  truth. 

Mia  Woodley  felt  henalf  greatly  rriieved ;  and  yet  ao  little  is  it  in 
the  power  of  tboM  wa  dislike  to  do  any  thing  to  pleaae  oa,  that  taa 
this  very  circurMtanoe,  she  fonned  a  more  unfovourable  opiniai  of 
Mr.  Rusbbreok  than  she  had  done  before.    She  mw  in  thia  linle  ine' 
dent  the  ait  of  dionmuktiQO,  cuiming,  and  dnplicily  in  ita  moat  glaring 
shape ;  and  detested  the  method  hy  which  they  each  Imd  .escaped 
Lord  Elmwood's  suspicion,  and  perhaps  anger,  the  more  becnuae-it 
WM  M  dexterously  inraaged. 

Lady  MatiMa  and  Sandfovd  were  both  in  their  tuma  inlbnnad  «f 
this  trait  in  Mr*  Rvhbrook'a  eharectar:  and  altbongh  Miss  Woodley 
bad  the  beet  of  disporitiaMi^  and  Bpoo  avviy  oocMion  apok«  Um  mOct' 
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m  trvA,  fee  in  relating  thif  cocmrwnea^  aKe  did  ml  ipMk  tO  tiM 
ttnth ;  ibr  aTety  eircoiMlano6  that  fioiild  hava  fold  to  tha  young 
man's  advantage  Uteta&if  had  tlippad  ber  iBeaK>iy. 

The  twenty-ninth  of  October  arrived,  on  which  a  dinner,  a  ball,  and 
iii|»per,  WM  given  by  Lord  Elmwood  to  all  the  neighbouring  gentrv : 
the  peaaantt  aln  dined  in  the  park  off  a  roaated  bnlloek :  several  cauf 
of  ale  were  djetribaleil,  and  the  belle  of  the  village  rang.  MatiMm 
who  beanJ  and  saw  tome  part  of  this  featlvity  from  her  windows,  in* 
quired  the  canee ;  bat  even  the  aervani  who  waited  npon  her  had  too 
much  sennbiHty  to  tell  her,  and  answered,  ••  he  did  not  know."  Miss 
Wood  ley,  however,  soon  learned  the  reason,  and,  groaning  with  the 
painful  secret,  informed  her,  **  Mr.  RoshlMook  on  that  day  was  oome 
of  age." 

'*  My  birth-day  was  la^t  week,"  replied  Matilda  t  bnt  ixit  a  word 
beside. 

In  their  retired  apartments,  this  day  passed  away  >iol  only  soberly, 
but  almost  silently ;  for  to  speak  upon  any  sobjeet  that  did  not  engage 
their  tbonghts  had  been  difficult,  sjod  to  speak  upon  the  only  one  that 
did  had  been  afflicting. 

Just  as  they  were  sitthig  down  fo  dinner  their  bell  gently  rang,  and 
in  walked  Sandford. 

"  Why  are  yon  not  among  the  reveHers,  Mr.  fiandfoitir  cried  Miss 
Woodley,  with  an  ironical  sneer,  (the  first  her  features  ever  wore.) 
*  Pray,  wore  not  yon  invited  to  dine  with  the  company  f ' 
•  **  Tee,**  replied  Sandford :  «*  but  my  head  ached ;  and  so  I  had  rather 
come  and  take  a  bit  with  you.** 

Matilda,  as  if  she  had  seen  his  heart  as  he  spoke,  dung  rotmd  his 
neck  vnA  sobbed  <m  his  bosom :  he  put  ber  peevishly  away,  crying 
"  Nonsense,  nonsense,  eat  your  dinner."    Bat  he  dkl  not  eat  himseli! 

About  a  week  after  this,  Lord  Ehnwood  went  out  two  days  for  a 
visit :  consequently  Rushbrook  was  for  that  time  master  of  the  house. 
The  first  morning  he  went  a  shooting,  and  returning  about  noon,  in- 
quired of  Sandford,  who  was  sitting  in  the  breakftst-room,  if  he  had 
taken  up  a  volume  of  plays  left  upon  the  table.  **  1  read  no  such 
things,"  replied  SandfonI,  and  quitted  the  room  abrapthr.  Rushbtook 
then  rang  for  his  servant,  and  desired  him  to  look  for  the  book,  asking 
him  angrily,  *'  who  had  been  in  the  apartment ;  for  he  was  sure  he 
had  left  it  there  when  he  went  out.**  The  servant  withdrew  to  in- 
quire, and  presently  returned  with  the  volume  in  his  hand,  and  **  Miss 
Woodley 's  compliments :  she  begs  your  pardon  sir;  she  did  not  know 
the  book  vras  youn,  and  hopes  tron  will  exctise  the  liberty  she 

l30k." 

«  Miss  Woodley  !*•  cried  Rushbrook,  with  surprise  ?  "  she  comes  so 
ieMoih  info  these  apartments,  I  did  hot  suppose  it  was  her  who  had 
jl  Take  it  hack  to  her  instantly,  with  niy  respects,  and  I  beg  she 
vrill  keep  it" 

The  man  went,  but  returned  virith  the  book  again,  and,  laying  it 
on  the  table  vrithout  speaking,  was  gofaig  away,  when  Rushbrook, 
hurt  at  receiving  no  second  message,  said,  ••  I  am  afhiid,  sir,  you  d^ 
very  wrong  when  you  first  took  this  book  ftom  Miss  Woodley." 

*•  It  was  not  from  her  1  took  it,  sir  "  replied  the  men ; "  It  wfts  ftom 
Lady  Matilda." 

Since  he  had  entered  the  house,  Rushbrook  had  never  before  heard 
the  name -of  Lady  Matilda.  He  was  shocked,  confounded  more  than 
ever ;  and  to  conceal  what  he  folt,  instantly  ordei^d  the  tnan  out  of 
the  room. 

In  the  mean  time,  Miss  Woodley  and  Matilda  were  talking  over 
this  trifling  occurrence ;  and,  frivolous  as  it  vras,  drew  ftom  it  strong 
eonrlasions  of  Hnshbrook's  insolence  and  power.  In  spite  of  her 
pride,  the  daughter  of  Lord  Elmwood  even  wept  at  the  insult  she  had 
received  on  this  insignificant  occasion :  for,  the  Tolnme  being  merely 
taken  from  her  at  Mr.  Rashbrook's  command,  she  felt  an  insulr,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  done  by  the  servant  might  contribute  to  the 
ofience. 

While  Miss  Woodley  and  she  were  upon  this  conversation,  a  note 
came  ftom  Rushbrook  to  Miss  Woodley,  wherein  he  entreated  he 
might  be  permitted  to  see  her.  She  sent  a  verbal  answer  "  She  was 
engaged."  He  sent  again,  begging  she  would  name  her  own  time. 
But  sure  of  a  second  denial,  he  followed  the  servant  who  took  the  lost 
mpsnge:  and  as  Miss  Woodley  came  out  of  her  apartment  into  the 
gallery  to  speak  to  him,  Rushbrook  presented  himself;  and  told  the 
man  to  retire.  * 

"  Mr.  Rushbrook,"  said  Miss  Woodley,  « this  intrusion  is  unman- 
nerly :  and  destitute  as  you  may  think  me  of  the  friendship  of  Lord 
Elmwood." 

In  the  ardour  with  which  Rushbrook  was  waiting  to  express  him- 
self, he  interrapted  her,  and  caught  hold  of  her  hand. 

She  immediately  snatched  it  fhom  him,  and  withdrew  into  her 
chamber. 

He  followed,  saying,  in  a  low  voice, "  Dear  Miss  Woodley,  hear  me." 

At  that  juncture  Lady  Matilda,  who  was  in  an  inner  apartment, 
came  out  of  it  into  Miss  WoodleyV  Perceiving  a  gentleman,  she 
stopped  short  at  the  door. 

Rushbrook  cast  his  eyes  upon  her,  and  stood  motionless :  his  lips 
only  moved.  '*  Do  not  depart,  madam,*'  said  he,  **  without  hearing  my 
apology  for  being  here.*' 

Though  Matilda  had  never  seen  him  since  her  infancy,  there  was 
no  occasion  to  tell  her  who  it  was  that  addxessed  her :  his  el^^ant  and 
youthful  person,  joined  to  the  incident  Which  had  just  occurred,  con- 
vinced her  it  was  Rushbrook.  She  looked  at  him  with  a(^  air  of  soz^ 
prise,  but  with  still  more  of  dignity. 


«  Wm  VfetdRgf  to  severe  upon  me,  nadam,"  eontimied  he :  "  Ae 
judges  me  unkindly;  and  I  am  afraid  she  will  prepoaMSS  j^ou  withthA 
same  unfovoanMe  sentiments." 

Still  Matilda  dkl  not  speak,  but  looked  at  him  with  the  same  ahr  of 
dignity. 

**  \f.  Lady  Matilda,"  resumed  he,  "  I  have  oflended  you,  and  must 
quit  you  without  pardon,  I  nro  more  unhappy  than  I  should  be  widi 
the  kiss  of  your  falher^s  protection;  more  forlorn  than  when  an  orphaQ 
boy  your  mother  fim  took  pity  on  me." 

At  this  last  sentence,  Matilda  turned  her  eyes  on  Miai  Woodley. 
and  seemed  in  doubt  what  reply  she  was  to  give. 

Rushbrook  immediately  fell  upon  his  knees.  **  Oh !  Lady  Matilda," 
cried  he,  *'  If  yon  knew  the  sensations  of  my  heart,  you  would  not  treat 
me  with  this  disdain." 

**  We  can  only  Judge  of  those  sensations,  Mr.  Rushbrook,"  said  Miss 
Woodley,  **  by  the  efiect  they  have  upon  your  conduct :  and  while 
yon  insult  Lotd  and  Lady  Elmwood's  daughter  by  an  intrusion  like 
this,  and  then  ridictde  her  abject  state  by  mockeries  like  these        " 

He  rose  from  his  knees  instantly,  and  interrupted  her.  crying. 
**  What  can  I  dot  What  am  I  to  say,  to  make  you  change  your  opiiv 
ion  of  me?  While  Lord  Elmwood  has  been  at  home,  I  have  kept  an 
awful  distance;  and  though  every  moment  I  breothed  was  a  wish  to 
cast  myself  at  his  daughter's  feet,  yet  as  I  feared.  Miss  Woodley,  thaf 
you  were  incensed  against  me,  by  what  means  was  I  to  procure  an 
interview  but  by  sfremgem  or  force  t  This  accident  has  given  a  third 
method,  and  I  had  not  strength,  I  had  not  courage,  to  let  it  pass. 
Lord  Elmwood  will  soon  return,  and  we  may  both  of  us  he  hurried  to 
town  immediately.  Then  how,  for  a  tedious  winter,  could  I  enduro 
the  reflection  that  I  was  despised,  nay,  perhaps  considered  as  an 
olgect  of  ingratitude,  by  the  only  child  of  tny  deceased  benefiictressr 

Matilda  replied  with  all  her  father's  haughtiness :  "Depend  upon  it, 
sir,  if  yon  should  ever  enter  my  thooghis,  it  will  only  be  as  an  ol^eot 
of  envy." 

**  Sufil^r  me  then,  madam,"  said  he,  "  as  an  earnest  that  you  do  not 
think  worse  of  me  than  I  meritr— auffor  me  to  be  sometimes  admitted 
into  yoor  presence." 

She  would  scarce  permit  him  to  finish  the  period,  before  she  replied, 

**  This  is  the  last  time,  sir,  we  shall  ever  meet ;  depend  npon  it— 
unless,  indeed,  Lord  Elmwood  should  delegate  to  you  the  control  of 
my  actions — his  commands  I  never  dispute."  And  here  she  burst 
into  tears. 

Rushbrook  walked  towards  the  window,  and  did  not  speak  for  soma 
tiitae ;  then  turning  himself  I0  make  a  reply,  both  Matilda  and  Miss 
Woodley  were  somewhat  surprised  to  see  that  he  had  shed  tears  hin^ 
self.    Having  conquered  them,  he  said, 

''I  will  not  offond  you,  madam,  by  remaining  one  momJBUt  longer; 
and  I  give  you  my  honour  that,  upon  no  pretence  whatever,  will  I 
presume  to  intrade  here  again.  Professions,  I  find,  have  no  weight; 
and  only  by  this  obedience  to  your  orders  can  I  give  a  proof  of  that 
respect  which  you  inspire ;  and  let  the  agitation  I  now  feel  convince 
you.  Lady  Matilda,  that,  with  all  my  seeming  good  fortune,  I  am  not 
happier  than  younelf." 

And  so  much  was  he  agitated  while  he  delivered  this  address,  thai 
it  was  with  difficulty  he  came  to  the  conclusion.    When  he  did,  he 
*  bowed  with  reverence,  as  if  leaving  the  presence  of  a  deity,  and 
retired. 

Matilda  immediately  entered  the  chamber  she  had  left,  without 
casting  a  single  look  at  Miss  Woodley  by  which  she  might  guess  of 
the  opinion  she  had  formed  of  Mr.  Rushbrook*s  conduct.  The  next 
time  they  met,  they  did  not  even  mention  his  name— for  they  were 
ashamed  to  own  a  partiality  in  bis  favour,  and  were  too  just  to  bring 
any  accusation  ogainst  him. 

But  Miw  Woodley,  the  doy  following,  communicated  the  intelU« 
gence  of  this  visit  to  Mr.  Sandford,  ulw  not  hoving  been  present  and 
a  witness  of  those  marks  of  humility  and  respect  which  were  conspi- 
cuous  in  the  deportment  of  Mr.  Rushbrook,  was  highly  oflended  at  his 
presumption ;  and  threatened,  if  he  ever  dared  to  force  his  company 
there  again,  he  would  acquaint  Lord  Ehnwood  with  his  arrogance, 
whatever  might  be  the  event.  Miss  Woixiley,  however,  assured  lua 
she  believed  he  would  have  no  cause  for  such  a  complaint,  as  the 
young  man  had  made  the  most  solemn  promise  never  to  commit  the 
like  offence ;  and  she  thought  it  her  duty  to  ei\join  Sandford,  till  ho 
did  repeat  it,  not  to  mention  the  circumstance,  even  to  Rushbrook 
himselfT 

Matilda  could  not  but  fed  a  regard  for  her  father's  heir,  in  return 
for  that  which  he  had  so  fervently  declared  for  her :  yet  the  more 
favourable  her  opinion  of  his  mind  and  manners,  the  more  he  became 
an  object  of  her  jealousy  for  the  affections  of  Lord  Elmwood ;  and  he 
was  now,  consequently  an  object  of  greater  sorrow  to  her  than  when 
she  believed  him  lew  worthy.  These  sentiments  were  reversed  on 
his  part  towards  her :  no  jealousy  intervened  to  bar  his  adniiration 
and  esteem:  the  beauty  of  her  person,  and  grandeur  of  her  mien,  not 
only  confirmed,  but  improved  the  exalted  idea  he  had  formed  of  her 
prevk>us  to  their  meeting,  and  which  his  affection  to  both  her  parents 

had  inspired.  *    ,  -  « 

The  next  time  he  saw  his  benefactor,  he  began  to  feel  a  new  es- 
teem and  regard  for  him,  for  his  daughter's  sake ;  as  he  had  at  first 
an  esteem  for  her,  on  the  foundation  of  his  love  for  Lord  and  Lady 
Ehnwood.  He  gioed  with  tvonder  at  his  uncle's  insensibility  to  hia 
own  happiness,  and  would  gladly  have  led  him  to  the  jewel  he  cast 
away,  though  even  bis  own  expulsion  should  have  been  the  ntal  con- 
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lequenoe.    Sach  wm  the  youthfiil,  wvm,  generouii  gmtefii],  but  un- 
IBdectixig  mind  of  Riuhbrook. 

After  this  accident,  Mim  Woodley  left  her  apartments  leei  fre- 
quently than  before.  She  was  afiaid— -though  till  now  mistnist  had 
been  a  stranger  to  her  heart— she  was  afraid  that  duplicity  might  be 
ODOcealed  under  the  apparent  fiiendahip  of  Roshbrook.  It  did  not 
indeed  appear  so  from  any  part  of  his  late  behaviour,  but  she  was  ap- 
prehensive for  the  iate  of  Matilda — she  disliked  him,  too,  and  there- 
ibre  she  suspected  him.  Near  tJiree  weeks  she  had  not  now  paid  a 
visit  to  Lord  filmwood ;  and  though  to  herself  every  visit  was  a  pain, 
)ret  OS  Matilda  took  a  delight  in  hearing  of  her  father — ^what  he  aaid, 
what  he  did,  what  his  attention  seemed  most  employed  on,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  circumstantial  informations,  in  which  Saadford  would  soom 
to  be  half  so  particular — ^it  was  a  deprivation  to  her  that  Miss  Wood- 
ley  did  not  go  oftener.  Now,  too,  the  middle  of  November  was  come, 
and  it  was  expected  her  father  would  soon  quit  his  country-seat 

Partly,  therefore,  to  indulge  her  hapless  companion,  and  partly  be- 
cause it  was  a  duty.  Miss  Woodley  once  again  paid  Loid  Elrawood  a 
morning  visit,  and  staid  dinner.  Rushbrook  was  officiously  polite, 
(for  that  was  the  epithet  she  gave  his  attention,  in  relating  it  to  Lady 
Matilda ;)  yet  she  owned  he  had  not  that  forward  impertinence  she 
had  formerly  discovered  in  him,  but  appeared  much  more  grave  and 
sedate. 

*'  But  tell  me  of  my  father,"  said  MatUda. 

"  I  was  going,  my  dear — but  don't  be  concerned— don't  let  it  vex 
you." 

*•  What?  what?"  cried  Matilda,  frightened  by  the  preface. 

"  Why,  on  my  observing  that  I  thought  Mr.  Rushbrook  looked  paler 
than  usual,  and  appeared  not  to  be  in  perfect  health,  which  was  leally 
ibe  case,  your  father  expressed  the  greatest  anxiety  imaginable :  he 
said  he  could  not  bear  to  see  him  look  so  ill,  begged  him,  with  all  the 
tenderness  of  a  parent,  to  take  the  advice  of  a  physician,  and  added  a 
thousand  other  affectionate  things." 

**  I  detest  Mr.  Rushbrook,"  said  Matilda,  with  her  eyes  flashing  in- 
dignation. 

*'  Nay,  for  shame  V*  returned  Miss  Woodley.  **  Do  yon  suppose  I 
told  you  this  to  make  you  hate  him  T" 

**  No,  there  was  no  occasion  for  that,"  replied  Matilda ;  **  my  senti- 
ments (though  I  have  never  before  avowed  them)  were  long  ago 
formed :  he  was  always  an  object  which  added  to  my  unhappineas : 
but  since  his  daring  intrusion  into  my  apartments,  he  has  been  the 
otgect  of  my  hatred."  ' 

**  But  now,  perhaps,  I  may  tell  you  something  to  please  you,"  cried 
Miss  Woodley. 

"And  what  is  that ?"  said  Matilda,  with  indifference ;  for  the  first 
intelligence  hod  hiurt  her  spirits  too  much  to  sufier  her  to  listen  with 
pleasure  to  any  thing. 

*'  Mr.  Rushbrook,"  continued  Miss  Woodley,  **  replied  to  your  fiither, 
that  his  indisposition  was  but  a  slight  nervous  fever,  and  he  would 
defer  a  physician's  advise  till  he  went  to  London;  on  which  Lord 
Elmwood  said,  *And  when  do  you  expect  to  be  there  T  He  replied, 
'  Within  a  week  or  two,  I  suppose,  my  lord.*  But  your  ftither  answer- 
ed, '  I  do  n9t  mean  to  go  mywlf  till  after  Christmas.'  *  No  indeed,  my 
lord!'  said  Mr.  Sandford,  with  surprise:  'you  have  not  passed  your 
Christmas  here  these  many  years.*  •  No,'  returned  your  ftther ;  *  but 
I  think  I  feel  myself  more  attached  to  this  house  at  present  than  ever 
I  did  in  my  life.'  " 

**  You  imagine,  then,  my  father  thought  of  me  when  he  said  this  7" 
cried  Matilda,  eagerly. 

**  But  I  may  be  mistaken,"  replied  Miss  Woodley:  **  I  leave  you  to 
Judge— though  I  am  sure  Mr.  Sandfoid  imagined  he  thought  of  you ; 
for  I  saw  a  smile  over  his  whole  face  immediately." 

"Did  you.  Miss  Woodley?" 

"  Yes — it  appeared  on  every  feature  exoept  his  lips:  those  he  kept 
fist  closed,  for  fear  Lord  Elmwood  should  perceive  it" 

MisB  Woodley,  with  all  her  minute  intelligence,  did  not,  however, 
acquaint  Matilda  that  Rushbrook  followed  her  to  the  window  when 
the  earl  was  out  of  the  room,  and  Sandford  half-asleep  at  the  other 
end  of  it,  and  inquired  respectfully  but  anxiously  former;  adding,  "It 
is  my  concern  for  Lady  Matilda  which  makes  me  thus  indisposed :  I 
softer  more  than  she  does,  but  I  am  not  permitted  to  tell  her  so,  nor 
can  I  hope,  Misa  Woodley,  that  you  will."  She  replied,  "  You  ore 
right,  sir."  Nor  did  she  reveal  this  conversation,  while  not  a  sentence 
that  passed,  except  that,  was  omitted. 

When  Christmas  arrived,  Lord  Elmwood  had  many  convivial  days 
at  Elmwood  House ;  but  Matilda  was  never  mentioned  by  one  of  his 
guests,  and  most  probably  was  never  thought  of.  During  all  those 
holidays,  she  was  unusually  melancholy — but  sunk  into  the  deepest 
dejection  when  she  was  told  the  day  was  fixed  on  which  her  father 
was  to  return  to  town.  On  the  morning  of  that  day  she  wept  inces- 
santly; and  all  her  conwlation  was,  "  She  would  go  to  the  chamber- 
window  that  was  fronting  die  door  through  which  he  was  to  pass  to 
his  carriage,  and  for  the  first  time,  and  most  probably  for  the  last  time 
in  her  life,  behold  him." 

This  design  was  soon  forgot  in  another :  "  she  would  rush  boldly 
into  the  apartment  where  he  was,  and  at  his  feet  take  leave  of  him 
for  ever  i.  she  would  lay  hold  of  his  hands,  clasp  his  knees,  provoke 
him  to  spurn  her,  which  would  be  joy  in  comparison  to  this  cruel  in- 
diflerence.  *  In  the  bitterness  of  her  grief,  she  once  called  upon  her 
ttiother,  and  reproached  her  memory;  but  the  moment  she  recollected 
this  ^fience,  (which  was  almost  instantaneously,)  fhe  become  aU  mild- 


and  naignatioii.    «  What  have  I  said  r 

honoured  saint,  fbrgive  me;  and  for  your  sake  I  wiU  bear  oU  I  hava 
to  bear  with  patience:  I  wiU  not  gnon— I  will  not  even  aigh  agun: 
this  task  I  set  rayaelf,  to  atone  for  what  I  have  dorad  to  utter.'* 

While  Lady  Matilda  laboured  under  this  variety  of  oenaatiflns,  Mis 
Woodley  was  occupied  in  bewaUing  and  endeavouring  Id  calm  her 
■orrows;  and  Lord  Ehnwood,  with  Rushbrook,  waa  ready  to  set  off 
The  earl,  however,  kMtered,  and  did  not  once  seem  in  haote  to  be  gooa. 
When,  at  last,  he  got  up  to  depart,  Sandford  thought  be  praooad  his 
hand,  and  shook  it  with  more  warmth  than  ever  he  had  dooe  in  his 
life.    Encouraged  fay  this  supposition,  Sandford  said, 

"  My  loid,  won't  you  oondeocend  to  take  your  leave  oT  BGss 
Woodley  f 

**  Certainly,  Sandfoid,"  raplied  he,  and  seamed  glad  of  an  aeuse  to 

sit  down  again. 

ImpreaMd  with  the  pitiable  state  in  which  she  hod  left  his  enly 
chUd,  MiH  Woodley  (when  she  came  before  Lord  Elmwood  to  hid  him 
larewell)  was  pale,  tremUing,  and  in  tears.  Sandford,  notwiihstsod* 
ing  his  patron's  apparently  kind  humour,  wras  alarmed  at  the  cfloslmo- 
tion  he  must  put  upon  her  appearance,  and  cried, 

"  What!  Mias  Woodley,  are  you  not  recovered  of  your  iOaeop  yetr 

Loid  Ehnwood.  however,  took  no  notice  of  her  looks;  bat, sfksr 
wishing  her  health,  walked  slowly  out  of  the  hooae.  tnnniig  back  fre- 
quently, and  speaking  to  Sandford  or  to  some  other  parsed  who  was 
behind  him,  as  if  part  of  his  thaughts  were  left  behind,  and  he  went 
with  reluctance. 

When  he  hod  quitted  the  room  where  Miss  Woodley  wis,  Eodh 
brook,  timid  before  her  as  she  had  been  before  her  beDe&clor,went 
up  to  her,  all  humility,  and  said, 

"  Miss  Woodley,  we  ought  to  be  friends :  our  oonoem,  our  devotiQa 
is  paid  to  the  same  olgecfB,  iUkd  one  comman  interest  ahould  leach  m 
to  be  friendly." 

She  made  no  reply. 

"  Will  you  pennit  me  to  write  to  you  when  I  am  away  T  ssid  hs. 
**  You  may  wish  to  hear  of  Lord  Elmwood's  health,  and  of  wfaatcfaaqgas 
may  take  place  in  his  resolutioos.    Will  you  permit  me  V* 

At  that  moment  a  servant  came,  and  said, 

'*  Sir,  my  lord  is  in  the  carriage,  and  waiiiqg  for  yoo." 

He  hastened  away,  and  Miss  Woodley  was  raUeved  from  the  pais 
of  giving  him  a  denial. 

No  aooner  was  the  travelling  carriage,  with  all  its  attendants,  ovt 
of  sight,  thon  Lady  Madlda  was  conducted  by  Miss  Woodley  from  her 
lonely  retreat  into  that  part  of  the  house  from  whence  her  lather  fasd 
just  departed ;  and  she  visited  every  spot  where  be  had  so  loQg  re- 
sided, with  a  pleasing  curiosity  that  for  awhile  diverted  her  grief.  In 
the  breakfast  and  dining-rooma,  she  leaned  over  those  seato,  with  a 
kind  of  filial  piety,  on  which  she  waa  told  he  had  been  accosiomed 
to  sit :  and  in  the  library  she  took  up  with  filial  delight  the  pen  with 
which  he  had  been  writing,  and  looked  with  th^  most  curiflns  atten- 
tion into  those  books  that  were  laid  upon  his  reading-desk.  But  a  ha^ 
lyiim;  on  one  of  the  tableo,  gave  her  a  sensation  beyond  any  other  die 
experienced  on  this  occasion :  in  that  trifling  article  of  dress,  die 
thought  she  saw  himself,  and  held  it  in  her  hand  with  pioiis  reveience. 

In  the  mean  time.  Lord  Ehnwood  and  Rushbrook  were  proceeding 
on  the  road,  with  hearts  not  leai  heavy  than  tboae  which  they  had 
left  at  Elmwood  House ;  though  neither  of  them  ooold  oo  well  define 
the  cause  of  this  oppreouon,  as  Matilda  ooold  acoouat  for  the  we^ 
which  oppressed  hers. 

Young  as  Lady  Matilda  was,  daring  the  life  of  her  raodier,  neither 
her  youth,  nor  the  recluse  state  in  which  she  lived,  had  precluded 
her  from  the  notice  and  solicitations  of  a  nobleman  who  had  proiteed 
himself  her  lover.     Viscount  Margrave  had  an  estate  not  for  distant 
from  the  retreat  Lady  Elmwood  had  chosen ;  and  being  devoted  to 
the  sports  of  the  country,  he  seldom  quitted  it  for  any  of  those  jq^ 
which  the  town  ofiSered.    He  was  a  young  man,  of  a  handaome  pe^ 
son,  and  was  what  his  neighbours  called,  *'  a  man  of  spirit"    Hs 
was  an  excellent  fox-hunter,  and  as  excellent  a  oompanion  over  hii 
bottle  at.  the  end  of  the  chase.    He  was  prodigal  of  his  fortune^  where 
his  pleasures  were  concerned ;  and  as  those  pleasures  were  chieflf 
social — ^his  sporting  companions  and  hia  mistressee  tfyt  these  were 
alK>  of  the  plural  number)  partook  laigely  of  his  wealth. 

Two  months  previous  to  Lady  Elmwood's  death,  Mias  Woodley  sad 
Lady  Matilda  were  taking  their  usual  walk  in  aome  fields  end  lonee 
near  to  their  house,  when  chance  threw  Lord  Maigrave  in  their  way, 
during  a  thunder-storm  in  which  they  were  suddeniy  caught;  snd 
he  had  the  satisfiiction  to  convey  his  new  acquaintancea  to  their  home 
in  his  coach,  safe  from  the  fiuy  of  the  elements.  Grateftd  for  the 
service  he  had  rendered  them.  Miss  Woodley  and  her  charge  penait- 
ted  him  to  inquire  occasionally  after  their  health*  and  would  Sams' 
times  see  him. 

The  story  of  Lady  Elmwood  was  known  to  Lord  Margrave;  snd  ss 
he  beheld  her  daughter  with  a  paarion  such  as  he  had  been  unused 
to  overcome,  he  indulged  it  vrith  the  proboble  hope,  that  on  the  death 
of  the  mother,  Lord  Elmwood  would  receive  his  dliild,  and  peihaps 
accept  him  as  his  son-in-law.    Wedlock  was  not  the  plan  which  Loid 
Maigrave  had  ever  proposed  to  himself  for  happiness  ;  hut  the  exces 
of  his  love,  on  this  new  occasion,  subdued  all  the  reaoIutioDs  be  had 
formed  against  the  married  state;  and  not  daring  to  bope  Ibr  the  con- 
summation of  his  wishes  by  any  other  means,  he  soflferod  himself  to 
look  forward  to  marriage,  as  his  only  resource.    No  aooner  .was  the 
long-expected  death  of  Lady  Ehnwood  arrived,  than  hm  waited  with 
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iaptfiMiM  to  liMT  that  Lady  BfatOda  ww  aeat  ftv  and  acknowledged 
by  her  frther;  Ibr  he  meant  to  be  the  fint  to  lay  beftre  Lord  Elm- 
weod  hu  pretenaiaiiB  aa  a  niitor.  But  those  pretenaioos  were  foonded 
OD  the  vagtte  hopea  of  a  lover  only ;  and  Miss  Woodley,  to  whom  he 
fint  declved  them,  aaid  every  thing  posible  to  convince  him  of  Ifaeir 
ftllacy.  Aa  to  the  object  of  lua  paanon,  abe  waa  not  only  inaenaiUe, 
bttt  wholly  inattentive  to  all  that  waa  aaid  to  her  on  the  anfarjeet.  Lady 
£lmwood  died  without  ever  being  diaturbed  with  it;  for  her  daugh- 
ter did  not  even  remember  hia  propoiala  ao  as  to  repeat  them  again, 
and  Miaa  Woodley  thought  it  prudent  to  conceal  from  her  friend  every 
new  incident  wliich  might  give  her  cause  Ibr  new  anzietiea. 

When  Sandlbrd  and  the  ladies  left  the  North  and  came  to  Elm- 
wood  House,  ao  much  were  their  thoughts  empk^ed  with  other  afiaifa, 
that  Lord  Margrave  did  not  occupy  a  place ;  and  during  the  whole 
time  they  had  been  at  their  new  abode,  they  had  never  once  heard 
of  him.  Ho  had,  nevertheless,  bis  whole  mind  fixed  upon  Lady  Ma- 
tilda, and  had  placed  spies  in  the  neigfafaooriiood  to  inform  him  of 
every  circumstance  relating  to  her  situation.  Having  imbibed  an 
aversion  to  matrimony,  he  heard  with  but  little  regret  that  there  was 
no  prospect  of  her  ever  becoming  her  fother's  heir,  while  such  an  in- 
formation gave  him  the  hope  of  obtaining  her  upon  the  terms  of  a 
mercenary  companion. 

Lord  Ehnwood's  departure  to  town  forwarded  this  hope ;  and,  flat- 
teiii^  himself  tint  the  humiliating  state  in  which  Matilda  must  feel 
hoTMlf  in  the  house  of  her  father,  might  gladly  induce  her  to. take 
ahelter  under  any  other  protection,  he  boldly  advanced  as  soon  as  the 
earl  was  gone,  to  make  such  overtures  aa  his  wishes  and  his  vanity 
told  him  could  not  be  rejected. 

Inquiring  for  Miss  Woodley,  he  easily  gained  admittance ;  but  at 
the  eight  of  so  much  modesty  and  dignity  in  the  person  of  Matilda, 
the  appearance  of  so  much  good-will,  and  yet  such  circumspection  in 
her  female  friend,  and  charmed  at  the  good  sense  and  proper  spirit, 
which  weae  always  apparent  in  Sandford,  he  foil  once  more  into  the 
dread  of  never  becoming  to  Lady  Matilda  any  thing  of  more  import- 
ance to  liis  reputation  than  a  husband. 

Even  that  humble  hope  waa  sometimes  denied  him :  while  Sand- 
ford  set  forth  the  impropriety  uf  troubliog  Lord  Elmwood  on  such  a 
autyect  at  preaent  $  and  while  the  viscount's  penetration,  small  as  it 
was,  discovered  in  his  fairoae  more  to  discourage  than  to  fovour  his 
wishes.  Plunged,  however,  too  deep  in  his  paasion  to  emerge  fh>m 
it  in  haato,  he  meant  still  to  visit,  and  to  wait  for  a  change  to  happier 
circumstances,  when  he  was  peremptorily  desired  by  Mr.  Sandlmrd  to 
deaist  from  ever  coming  again. 

**  And  why,  Mr.  Sandford  7"  cried  he. 

**  For  two  reasons,  my  lord.  In  the  first  place,  your  visits  might  be 
displeaaing  to  l>ord  Elmwood ;  in  the  next  place,  I  know  they  are  so 
to  his  daughter.'* 

Unaccualomed  to  be  add^ressed  so  plainly,  particularly  in  a  caae 
where  his  heart  was  interested,  he  nevertheless  submitted  with  pa- 
tience; but,  in  hia  own  mind,  deleiminod  bow  long  this  patience 
ahould  continue — no  longer  than  it  served  aa  the  means  to  prove  his 
obedience,  and  by  that  artifice  to  secure  his  bettor  reception  at  aome 
future  period. 

On*l&iB  return  home,  cheered  with  the  hosna  of  hia  jovial  com- 
paniona,  he  began  to  consult  those  friends  what  scheme  was  best  to 
be  adopted  for  the  accomplishment  of  hia  desirea.  Some  boldly  ad- 
viaed  application  to  the  fother  in  defiance  to  the  old  prieat ;  but  that 
waa  the  very  last  roediod  hia  lordahip  himself  approved,  as  marriage 
rnuat  inevitably  have  followed  Loid  Elmwood'a  conaent:  beaides, 
though  a  peer.  Lord  Maigrave  waa  unuaed  to  rank  with  peers;  end 
even  the  formality  of  an  interview  with  one  of  his  equals,  carried 
along  with  it  a  terror,  or  at  least  a  fotigue,  to  a  rustic  lord.  Others 
of  his  companions  advised  seduction ;  but,  happily,  the  viscount  pos- 
sessed no  arts  of  this  kind  to  effect  a  heart  joined  with  auch  an  un- 
deiBtanding  as  Matilda's.  There  were  not  wanting  among  his  most 
favourite  counsellon  some  who  painted  the  superior  triumph  and 
gratification  of  force.  Thoae  aasured  him  there  waa  nothing  to  ap- 
prehend under  this  head ;  as,  from  the  behaviour  of  Lord  Elmwood 
to  his  child,  it  was  more  than  probable  he  would  be  utterty  indiflfer* 
ent  as  to  any  violence  that  might  be  oflfered  her.  This  laat  advice 
aeemed  inspired  by  the  aid  of  wine ;  and  no  aooner  had  the  win4 
freely  circulated,  than  this  waa  alwaya  the  expedient,  which  appeared 
by  far  the  best 

While  Lord  Maigmve  altoinately  cherished  hia  hopes  and  hia  feais 
in  the  country,  Rushhrook,  in  town,  gave  way  to  his  feaia  only. 
Eveiy  day  of  his  life  made  him  more  acquainted  with  the  fiim,  un- 
shaken temper  of  Lord  Elmwood ;  and  every  day  whiapered  more 
forcibly  to  him,  that  pity,  gratitude,  and  fneudahip,  strong  end  afieo- 
tionato  as  these  passions  are,  were  weak  and  cold  to  that  which  had 
gained  the  possession  of, his  heart:  he  doubted,  but  he  did  not  kmg 
doubt,  that  which  he  felt  was  love.  **  And  yet,"  said  he  to  himself, 
*"  it  is  love  of  such  a  kind,  as,  arising  from  causes  independent  of  the 
object  itself,  can  scarcely  deserve  that  sacred  name.  Did  I  not  love 
Lady  Matilda  before  I  beheld  her?  For  her  mother's  sake  I  loved 
her— and  even  for  her  fother's.  Should  I  have  felt  the  same  affec- 
tion for  her  had  she  been  the  child  of  other  parental  Na  Or  should 
I  have  felt  that  sympathetic  tenderness  which  now  preys  upon  my 
health,  had  not  her  misfortnnea  excited  it  f    Na" 

Yet  the  love  which  ia  the  result  of  gratitude  and  pity  only,  he 
thought  bad  little  ckim  to  rank  with  his ;  and  after  the  most  delibe- 
vate  and  deep  leflectiop,  he  ooncluded  with  this  decisive  oi 


should  have  Idved  Lady  Matilda  in  whaUver  atofe,  in  aAoteesr  amtai- 
9tanee§;  and  that  the  tendemeas  be  felt  towarda  her,  and  the  anxia^ 
for  her  happiness  before  he  knew  her,  extreme  as  they  were,  were 
yet  cool  and  disposaionate  aensations,  compared  to  thoae  which  h«r 
person  and  demeanour  had  incited ;  and  though  he  acknowledged, 
that  by  the  preceding  sentiments,  his  heart  vws  softened,  prepared, 
and  moulded,  aa  it  were,  to  receive  this  last  impression ;  yet  the  vio- 
lenoa  of  his  paasion  told  him,  that  genuine  love,  if  not  the  «»«•<« 
which  it  vraa  founded,  had  been  the  certain  consequence.  WiUi  a 
strict  scrutiny  into  his  heart,  he  sought  this  knowledge,  but  amved  at 
it  with  aTegret  that  amounted  to  despair. 

TV)  shield  him  from  despondency,  he  formed  in  his  muid  a  thonsuM 
visions,  displaying  the  joys  of  his  union  with  Lady  Matilda ;  but  her 
fother's  implacability  confounded  them  all.  I/>rd  Elmwood  was  a 
man  who  made  few  resolutions;  but  those  were  the  eflfeci  of  da- 
liberation;  and  as  he  was  not  the  least  capricious  or  inconstant  m 
his  temper,  they  were  resolutions  which  no  probable  event  could 
shake.  Love,  which  produces  wondeia,  which  seduces  and  subduea 
the  most  determined  and  rigid  spirits,  had,  in  two  instances,  overcome 
the  inflexibUity  of  Lord  Elmwood :  he  married  Lady  Elmwood  con- 
trary to  hifl  determination,  because  he  loved ;  and  for  the  sake  of  this 
befoved  object,  he  had,  contrary  to  his  resolution,  taken  under  his 
immediate  care,  young  Rushbrook ;  but  the  magic  which  once  eBf« 
chanted  away  this  spirit  of  immutability,  waa  no  more— Lady  Elm- 
wood was  no  more,  and  the  charm  waa  broken. 

As  Miss  Woodley  was  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  desiring  Rush* 
brook  not  to  write,  when  he  asked  her  the  permission,  he  passed  one 
whole  morning  in  the  gratification  of  forming  and  writing  a  letter  to 
her,  which  he  thought  might  possibly  be  shown  to  Matilda.  As  he 
dared  not  touch  upon  any  of  those  circumstances  in  which  he  waa 
the  moat  interested,  this,  joined  to  the  respect  he  wished  to  pay  the 
lady  to  whom  he  wrote,  limited  his  letter  to  about  twenty  hues ;  yet, 
the  studious  manner  with  which  these  lines  were  dictated,  the  hope 
that  they  might,  and  fear  that  they  might  not,  be  seen  and  regarded 
by  Lady  Matilda,  rendered  the  task  an  anxiety  so  pleasing,  that  be 
could  have  wished  it  might  have  lasted  for  a  year ;  and  in  this  ten- 
dency to  magnify  trifles,  was  discoverable  the  never-failing  symptom 

of  ardent  love. 

A  reply  to  this  formal  address,  was  a  reward  he  wished  for  with 
impatience,  but  he  wished  in  vain ;  and  in  midst  of  his  chagrin  at  the 
disappointment,  a  sorrow  little  thought  of  occurred,  and  gave  bim  k 
perturbation  of  mind  he  had  never  before  experienced. 

Lord  Elmwood  proposed  a  wife  to  him,  and  in  a  way  so  assured 
of  his  acquiescence,  that  if  Rushbrook's  life  had  depended  upon  his 
daring  to  dispute  his  benefoctor^s  will,  he  would  not  have  had  the 
courage  to  "have  done  so.  There  was,  however,  in  his  reply  and  hia 
embarrassment,  something  which  his  undo  distinguished  from  a  ftte 
concurrence ;  and  looking  steadfastly  at  him,  he  said  in  that  atem 
manner  which  he  now  almost  invariably  asaumed, 

••  You  have  no  engagements,  I  suppose — have  made  no  previous 
promises  7" 

"  None  on  earth,  my  lord,'*  replied  Rushbrook,  candidly. 

*'  Nor  have  you  disposed  of  your  heart  T' 

"  No^  my  lord,"  replied  he ;  but  not  candidly,  nor  with  any  appeaiw 
ance  of  candour:  for  though  he  spoke  hastily,  it  was  rather  like  a 
man  frightened  than  assured.  He  hurried  to  tell  the  folsehood  he 
thought  himself  obliged  (b  tell,  tharthe  pain  and  shame  might  be 
over ;  but  there  he  was  deceived ;  the  lie  once  told  was  inore 
troublesome  than  in  the  conception,  and  added  another  confbakm  to 

the  first 

Lord  Ehnwood  now  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him  with  a  sullen  score, 
and,  rising  from  his  chair,  said,  "Rushbrook,  if  you  have  been  ao  in- 
considerate as  to  give  away  your  heart,  tell  me  so  at  once,  and  teu 
me  the  object." 

Rushbrook  shuddered  at  the  thought. 

"I  here,"  continued  the  earl,  "tolerate  the  first  untruth  yon  ever 
told  me,  as  the  folae  aatertion  of  a  lover;  and  give  you  an  opportunity 
of  recalling  it :  but  afler  this  moment  it  is  a  lie  between  man  and  man 
— a  lie  to  your  friend  and  father,  end  I  will  not  forgive  it." 

Ruahbiviok  stood  silent,  confused,  alarmed,  and  bewildered  in  hia 
thoughta.    Lord  Elmwood  proceeded :  ' 

"  Name  the  persm,  if  there  ia  any,  on  whom  you  have  bestowed 
your  heart ;  and  ihoogh  I  do  hot  give  you  the  hope  that  I  ahall  not 
ceiwora  your  folly,  I  wdl  at  least  not  reproach  you  for  having  at 
first  denied  it" 

To  repeat  these  vroids  in  vnriting.  the  reader  must  condemn  the 
young  man  that  he  could  hesitote  to  ovna  he  loved,  if  he  was  even 
afmid  to  name  the  object  of  his  pemkya;  but  his  interrogator  had  made 
the  tvro  answers  inseparable,  so  that  aU  evasions  of  the  second,  Rusl^ 
brook  knew,  would  be  fruitlem,  afler  having  avowed  the  firet;  and 
how  could  he  confess  the  hitter f  The  absolute  orders  he  received 
fh>m  the  steward  on  hia  fiiat  return  flrom  his  travels,  were,  "  «•▼«  ^ 
mentkm  his  daughter,  any  more  than  his  kite  vwfe,  before  Lord  Elro- 
VTOOd."  The  foult  of  having  rudely  intruded  into  I^dy  Matilda  a 
presence  rushed  also  upon  his  mind ;  for  he  did  not  even  dare  to  aay 
by  what  meana  he  had  beheld  her.  But  more  than  all,  tlie  threaten- 
ing manner  in  whidi  this  rational  and  apparently  conciliating  epoe^ 
was  uttered,  the  menaces,  tiie  severity  which  sat  upon  the  eari* 
countenance  while  he  delivered  those  moderate  woids,  might  have 
intimidated  a  man  whoUy  independent  and  less  used  rf  ear  him  tliaii 

hia  nephew  bad  been. 


KOVEtllT'S   MAOASIVE 


Am 


lM«Miiii  lor  bit  rt^y. 
"  I  !»¥•  Qoly  to  wy,  my  bsdt"  rvtumed  RmhbiDok,  <*  that  although 
■If  licafi  loay  be  totally  diMngfgad,  I  may  yet  be  dieincUned  to  mar* 


"Mey  t  may!  Vonr  heart  mag  be  disengaged  !'*  repeated  he  '^  Do 
yM  ivt9  fo  reply  to  ma  equivocaliy,  when  I  have  asked  a  pusitiTe 
MHWarr 

••Firtuips  I  am  not  positive  myself,  my  bid ;  but  I  will  inqure  into 
dM  ttaUi  pf  my  mind,  and  make  you  acquainted  with  it  very  soon.'* 

As  the  angry  demeanour  of  his  uncle  a&cicd  Rushbrook  with  fear. 
•»  that  feaff  powerfully  (but  with  proper  manliness)  eipressed,  apin 
itileBed  the  displeoaure  of  liord  Elmwood ;  and.  seeing  and  pitying 
)m  nepbew's  sensibility,  he  now  changed  his  austere  voice,  and  said 
■ildly,  bat  firmly, 

"  1  give  you  a  week  to  consult  with  yourself:  at  the  expiration  of 
ttat  tiaM  I  shall  talk  with  you  again;  and  I  command  yon  to  be  then 

Eptrad  Id  spaakt  not  only  without  deceit,  but  without  hesitation." 
I  ItA  the  loom  at  these  words,  and  left  Rushbrook  released  firom  p 
Ikia  whiah  his  apprehension  had  beheld  impending  that  moment. 

Ha  bad  now  a  week  to  call  his  thoughts  together,  to  weigh  every 
dimimstanrt]  and  to  determine  whether  implicitly  to  submit  to  liord 
Shawaed's  raoommendation  of  a  wife,  or  to  revolt  from  it ;  and  see 
MMNbaft  with  more  subserviency  to  his  will,  appointed  his  heir. 

Undetermined  bow  to  act  upon  this  trial  which  was  to  decide  his 
Itafa  daatiay.  Rushbrook  suflered  so  poignant  an  uncertainty,  that  he 
baamaa  at  length  ill ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  week  that  was  allots 
lid  him  ibr  bis  reply,  he  was  confined  m  his  bed  in  a  high  fever- 
^nl  Elmwood  was  extremely  afiected  at  his  indispositkm;  he  gave 
Ink  atery  sare  he  could  bestow,  and  even  much  of  his  personal  at- 
Ifpdaora*  This  last  favour  bad  a  claim  upon  the  young  man's  grati- 
t«4o,  sapanor  to  every  other  obligation,  which,  since  his  infancy,  his 
bsMliaaior  had  oonfiirred ;  and  he  was  at  times  so  moved  by  those 
of  khidness  ha  received,  that  he  would  iarm  the  intention  of 

fiom  his  heart  every  trace  that  Lady  Matilda  had  left  there, 

I,  gi  loan  as  his  haalth  would  permit  him,— ^bw  to  the  utmost  of 

af  hit  views,  every  wish  his  uncle  bad  conceived.  Yet  again,  her 
pitiaUe  situation  presented  itself  to  his  compassion,  and  her  beau- 
IMBS  paiaon  to  bis  love.  Divided  between  claims  of  obligation  to 
Iba  latbar,  and  tender  attaohmant  to  the  daughter,  his  illness  was  in- 
jfjgnii  )iy  the  tortuive  of  his  mind,  and  he  once  sincerely  wislked  ibr 
that  death  of  which  ha  was  in  danger,  to  free  him  finosn  the  dilemma 
Ib  wbiob  his  alibctioas  had  involved  him. 

At  the  time  bis  disorder  was  at  the  height,  and  he  lay  complaining 
«r  tha  vmlaoce  of  his  (ever,  Lord  Elmwood,  taking  his  hand,  asked 
kim  **  if  tbaie  was  any  thing  he  oould  do  for  him*** 

*T«i*  yes,  my  lord,  a  great  deal."  he  replied  eagerly. 

••What  ieiti  Hairy  r*  . 

-  Oh !  my  loid,"  lapliad  he, "  that  is  what  I  must  not  teU  you." 

•  IMet  it.  than,  till  yoo  are  well,*'  said  Lord  Chnwood,  afiraid  of 
af  being  surprised  or  aflected  by  the  state  of  his  health,  into  any  pro- 
mises which  be  laigbt  barsaftar  find  the  impropriety  of  granting. 

"And  when  I  recover,  my  Uwd,  you  give  ma  leave  to  reVeal  to 
yaa  my  wvbes,  let  tham  ba  what  they  wilir 

Hie  aissla  hesitated ;  but  seeing  an  anxiety  lof  the  answer,  by  his 
laiaiBg  hiflvelf  upon  his  elbow  in  the  bed,  and  stariiig  wildly,  Lord 
SImwoad  at  iMt  said,  **  Certainly^»-yee,  yes,"  as  a  child  is  aoswared 

Ihr  its  aaiet*  ... 

That  lisid  Elmwood  could  have  no  suspicion  what  the  rsal  petition 
was  which  Rushbrook  meant  to  present  him,  is  certain ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tum  ba  agpaoted  be  bad  soma  request  to  make  with  whidi  it  might 
bi  wiaag  fat  him  lo  comply,  and,  therelbre,  he  now  avoided  hearing 
«hat  it  wMi  ibr  great  as  his  compassion  for  him  was  in  his  prsseat 
state,  it  was  not  of  suflicient  ibrce  to  urge  liim  to  give  a  promiee  he 
did  not  mean  to  perform.  Rushbrook.  on  bis  part,  was  pleased  with 
tfw  amaraiiea  ba  might  speak  whan  ha  was  roslorrd  to  haalth ;  but 
»a  soMiar  WW  his  fover  abated,  and  his  senses  perfectly  recovered 
fi^  the  slight  derangement  his  malady  had  occasioned,  than  the 
lively  remembranoe  of  what  he  bad  hinted  olarmed  him,  and  ha  was 
abashed  to  kok  bis  kind  but  awful  relation  in  the  fooe.  lAid  Elm- 
wood's  ebeerftilness,  however,  on  his  retonuag  health,  and  his  ua- 
iimiaisbnd  alianlioii,  soon  convinced  him  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear. 
8at,  alw!  ba  firand.  too»  that  he  had  nothing  m  hope.  As  bis  health 
aa  jstohliahail,  his  wiihaa  re-establiidiad  al«>,  and  with  hia  wishes  his 
despair. 

Canviaaad  by  what  had  passed,  that  hia  naphaw  bad  aomethiog  on 
bis  mad  which  be  ieared  to  reveal,  the  earl  no  longer  doubted  but 
that  aoaia  youthful  attachment  had  armed  him  against  any  awrriage 
ba  ahooU  propose;  but  he  had  so  much  pity  for  his  present  weak 
Mate,  aa  to  delay  that  further  inquiry,  which  he  had  thraateaed  be- 
ftso  bia  illnass,  to  a  time  when  his  health  shooki  be  entirely  rsotoiad. 

It  was  the  end  of  May  before  Rushbrook  wes  mble  to  partake  in 
4to  usaal  raatine  of  the  day.  The  coontry  was  now  prescribed  him 
aa  Iha  toeaaa  of  eompieto  reatomtion;  and  as  Lord  Elmwood  designed 
|e leave  Lsndon  some  time  in  June,  he  advieed  bim  togo  to  Elmwood 
Basse  e  week  or  two  before  him.  This  advite  was  reoeired  vnth 
Might,  and  a  letter  waa  asnt  to  Mr.  fiaadfoid  to  prapaia  for  Mr. 
Bvsbbwok'barrivaL 

Durwg  the  iUneis  af  Ruriibrool^  iM«n  had  been  sent  of  his  danger, 
*am  te  sar%-anta  in  town  to  those  et  Ehnwood  House,  and  Ledy  Ma- 
tilda azpreisad  compasuon  when  die  was  told  af  it    fiba  bsgan  to 


fa» <ba  iastant rtm  tbsaght ba  wooM  soon  die,  that  hia  vidtto 
bar  bad  merit  rather  than  Irapartlnenee  in  its.  design,  and  that  he 
might  possibly  be  e  more  deservbig  man  than  she  had  snppaoed  bim 
to  be.  Even  Sandfoed  and  Miw  Woodley  began  to  recollect  qoalifi* 
oationB  be  possessed,  which  they  never  had  reflected  on  before;  and 
Miw  Woodley,  ui  particular,  reproached  benelf  that  she  had  bero  so 
severe  and  inattontive  to  him.  Notwithstanding  the  prospects  his 
death  pointed  out  to  her,  it  was  with  infinite  joy  she  beard  he  vnu 
recovered ;  nor  was  Sandford  less  satisfied ;  for  he  had  rreof  ed  the 
young  man  too  unkindly  not  m  dread  lest  any  ill  sbonld  befall  bim. 
But  tdthough  he  was  glad  to  bear  of  his  restored  health,  when  be  vos 
informed  he  was  coming  down  to  Elmwood  House  for  a  few  weeks 
in  the  style  of  its  master,  Sandford,  with  all  his  religious  and  humane 
principles,  oould  not  helpeonceiving,  that  **  if  the  youth  had  been  pro- 
perly prepared  to  die,  he  had  been  as  well  out  of  the  world  as  in  it" 
He  was  still  less  his  iHend  when  he  saw  him  arrive  with  his  osoal 
florid  complexion.  Had  ha  come  pale  and  rickly.  Sandford  had  been 
kind  to  him ;  but,  in  apparently  good  health  and  spirits,  he  ooold  not 
form  his  lips  to  toll  him  he  was  glad  to  see  him." 

Ou  his  arrival,  Matilda,  who  for  five  months  had  been  at  Urje, 
secluded  herMlf  es  she  would  have  done  upon  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Elmwood ;  but  with  for  diflerent  sensations.  Noiwiilwtanding  ber 
reetrictkm  on  the  latter  occaaion,  the  residence  of  her  iather  in  that 
house  had  been  a  source  of  pleesnre,  rather  than  sorrow  to  ber;  bat 
fimn  the  abode  of  Roahbrook  she  derived  punishment  oksie. 

When,  from  inquiries,  Rushbrook  found  that  on  his  approach,  Ma- 
tilda had  retired  to  her  own  confined  apartments,  the  thought  wag 
torture  to  him :  it  was  the  hope  of  seeing  and  convening  witb  ber, 
of  being  adssitled  at  all  timee  to  her  society  as  the  mistresi  of  the 
honss,  that  had  raised  bii  spirits,  and  eflected  his  perfect  cure  bejood 
any  other  oanae  s  and  ha  was  hurt  to  the  greatest  degree  et  ibis  rs> 
speot,  or  mtfaer  oootempt,  shown  to  him,  by  her  retreat. 

It  was,  navertbelem,  a  subject  too  delicate  for  him  to  tmieh  npou 
in  any  one  sense :  an  invitation  for  her  company,  on  his  pan,  might 
carry  the  appearance  of  superior  authority,  and  an  aflected  candesoeo- 
sion,  which  be  justly  oonsidescd  as  the  worst  of  all  tnsalts.    And  yet, 
how  could  he  eupport  the  reflertkm  that  his  visit  had  placed  ibe 
daughter  of  his  benefactor  as  a  dependent  stranger  in  thai  home, 
where  in  raali^  As  waa  the  dependent,  and  she  the  Jamfui  heirm. 
For  two  or  three  daya  be  sufifered  the  torment  of  these  meditation^ 
hoping  that  be  should  come  to  sn  esplenation  of  all  he  felt,  by  a  for- 
tunato  meeting  witb  Blim  Wuadley ;  but  when  that  meeting  occurred, 
though  he  obeerved  she  talked  to  him  with  less  reserve  than  she  had 
formerly  done,  and  even  gave  eome  proofo  of  the  native  kindness  of 
her  diaposilioo,  yet  she  scrapnlously  avoided  naming  Lady  Macildt; 
and  when  ha  diflUently  inquired  of  ber  health,  a  cold  restraint  orer- 
spread  Miss  Woodley's  face,  and  she  left  him  instantly.    1V>  Sandfiinl 
it  was  still  more  diflicult  for  him  to  apply ;  for  though  fnqoentiy  to- 
gather,  thay  wees  never  eociafale :  and  aa  Sendfoid  aeMom  disguised 
ftaliniib  to  Rashhaooh  ha  was  alwaya  severe  and  sometimes  uo- 


ia  ilus  pitplaiad  sitnalion,  dm  coontry  air  was  rather  of  detriment 
than  aervice  to  the  late  invalid ;  and  had  he  not,  like  a  tme  lorer, 
ehingfost  to  foneiad  hope,  while  he  cook)  perceive  no  reality  bat  despair, 
be  would  have  rstiimad  to  town,  rather  than  by  his  stsy  have  placed 
in  a  eubordinato  stale,  tba  obiect  of  bis  adoration.     Persisting  in  hii 
hopes,  he  one  moming  naet  Miss  Woodley  in  the  garden,  and  ei^g- 
ing  her  a  longar  time  than  usual  in  conversation,  at  last  obtained  her 
proauae-— ^  6ba  would  that  day  dine  with  him  and  Mr.  Sandfoid." 
Bat  no  saonar  bad  abe  patted  fiom  him,  than  she  repented  of  her  con- 
aent  (  and  upon  communicating  it,  Matilda,  for  the  first  rime  in  her 
Ufo,  darted  upon  ber  kind  companion,  a  look  of  the  most  cntting  re- 
peoaoh  and  haughty  raaentment<^^Miea  Woodley's  o^nn  sentiment! 
had  upbraided  her  before ;  but  she  was  not  prepared  to  receive  tt 
pointad  a  maifc  of  disapprobation  from  her  young  friend,  till  now  dn- 
taous  aad  buiable  to  her  ss  to  a  mother,  and  not  less  affectionate. 
Har  heart  waa  too  aoseeptible  to  bear  this  disrespectful  and  contura^ 
lioos  finwn,  ftom  the  ol]§ect  of  her  long  devoted  care  and  ooncen ; 
tba  tears  instantly  oovered  her  face,  ai^  ahe  laid  her  hands  upon  h«r 
heart,  as  if  sbe  thoogfat  it  would  break.     Msiiida  vms  moved ;  boi 
she  poaaasaed  too  arach  of  the  manly  ind  ignation  of  her  fhtber,  to  disccrei 
what  sbe  folt  fiir  the  fliat  few  minutes.     Miss  Woodley  who  bed 
given  sn  many  tears  to  her  sorrows,  but  never,  till  now,  one  to  ber 
anger,  bad  a  deeper  eense  of  this  indiflerence  than  of  the  anger  itselt 
and  to  eonceal  wliat  ahe  aufibrsd,  left  the  room. — Matilda,  who  had 
been  till  this  time  working  at  her  needle,  seemingly  oompobed.  now 
let  ber  work  drop  fVom  her  hand,  and  sat  for  a  while  in  deep  revene 
At  length  ahe  roee  up,  and  followed  Miss  Woodley  to  the  other  apait- 
ment     Sbe  entered  gmve,  majestic,  and  apparently  serene,  while 
her  poor  heart  fluttered  a  thousand  distreering  eensntiona.    Sbe  v^ 
praaahed  Miss  Woodley  (who  was  sttll  in  tears)  with  silence  •-  and, 
awed  by  her  nmnner,  the  foithfbl  friend  of  her  deceased  mother  ex< 
obiuaed, "  Dear  Lady  Matilda,  think  no  more  oYi  what  I  have  done ; 
do  not  raaent  it  anv  longer,  and  J*ll  beg  your  pardon.'*     Miss  Woodley 
raae  es  she  nttorsd  these  last  words ;  but  Maulda  laid  fast  hold  of  be; 
to  prevent  the  posture  sbe  oflered  to  take,  and  insfantly  assumed  U 
benelf  I  «Oli,  let  this  be  my  atonement!**  she  cried  with  the  most 
eameat  supplication. 

Tbey  jnterdianged  fttgiveness;  and  as  this  reconciliation  was 
aineere,  they  each,  without  reserve,  gave  dieir  opinion  upon  the  sub 
^aet  thai  bad  tiaawid  Iba  misunderstandii^ ;  and  it   was  agreed  ta 
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ipobgy  iboold  be  sent  to  Mr.  Rmhbpook,  **'Ihni  Blfae  Woodley  had 
been  suddenly  inditposed :"  nor  could  this  be  said  to  diUfer  ftom  the 
truth,  Jbr  since  what  bad  passed  she  was  unfit  to  pay  a  visit 

Rushbrook,  who  had  been  all  the  morning  elated  with  the  advance 
he  supposed  he  had  made  in  that  lady's  &vour,  was  highly  disap- 
pointed, vexed,  and  angiy,  when  this  -apology  was  delivered ;  nor  did 
he,  nor  perhaps  could  he,  conceal  what  he  felt,  although  his  unkind 
observer,  Mr.  Sand  ford,  was  present. 

*'  I  am  a  very  unfortunate  man  !*'  said  he,  as  soon  as  the  servant 
was  gone  who  brought  the  message. 

Sand  ford  cast  his  eyes  upon  him  with  a  look  of  surprise  and 
contempt. 

"  A  very  unfortunate  man,  indeed,  Mr.  Sandford,**  repeated  he, 
*  although  3rou  treat  my  complaint  contemptuously." 

Sandford  made  no  reply,  and  seemed  above  making  one. 

They  sat  down  to  dinner.  Rushbrook  ate  scarcely  any  thing, 
but  drank  frequently :  Sandford  took  no  notice  of  either,  but  had  a 
book  (which  was  his  custom  when  be  dined  with  persons  whose  con- 
venation  was  not  interesting  to  him),  laid  by  the  side  of  bis  plate 
which  he  occasionally  looked  into,  as  the  dishes  were  removing,  or 
Other  opportunities  served. 

Rushbrook,  just  now  more  hopeless  than  ever  of  forming  on  ac- 
quaintance with  Lady  Matilda,  began  to  give  way  to  symptoms  of 
impatience ;  and  they  made  their  first  attack,  by  urging  him,  to  treat 
on  the  same  level  of  familiarity  that  he  himself  was  treated.  Mr 
Sandford,  to  whom  he  had,  till  now,  ever  behaved  with  the  most  pro- 
found tokens  of  respect. 

**  Come,*'  said  he  to  him,  as  soon  as  tfie  dinner  was  removed,  "  lay 
aside  your  book  and  be  good  company.*' 

Sandford  lifted  up  his  eyes  upon  him— stared  in  his  fkce — and  cast 
them  on  the  book  again.  • 

"  Pshaw/'  continued  Rushbrook,  **  I  wanted  a  companion ;  and  as 
Miss  Woodley  has  disappointed  me,  I  must  have  your  company." 

Sandford  now  laid  his  book  upon  the  table ;  but,  still  holding  his 
fingers  on  the  pages  he  was  reading,  said, 

"  And  why  are  you  disappointed  of  Miss  Woodley's  company  ? 
when  people  expect  what  they  have  no  right  to  hope,  'tis  impertinent 
assurance  to  complain  they  are  disappointed." 

"  I  had  a  right  to  hope  she  would  come,"  answered  Rushbrook, 
"  for  she  promised  she  would." 

**  But  what  right  had  you  to  osk  her  f ' 

**  The  right  every  one  has  to  make  his  time  peas  as  agreeably  as 
he  can." 

"But  not  at  the  expense  of  another." 

**  I  believe,  Mr.  Sandford,  it  would  be  a  heavy  expense  to  you  to 
see  me  happy :  I  believe  it  would  cost  you  even  your  own  happiness." 

"That  is  a  price  I  have  not  now  to  five,"  replied  Sandford,  and 
began  reading  again. 

*'  What,  you  have  already  paid  it  away  f  No  wonder  that  at  your 
time  of  life  it  should  be  gone.  But  what  do  you  think  of  my  having 
already  squandered  mine  f" 

**  I  don't  think  about  you,"  returned  Sandford,  without  taking  his 
eyes  from  the  book. 

"  Can  you  look  me  in  the  face  and  say  that,  Mr.  Sandford  ? — ^No, 
voQ  cannot ;  for  yon  know  you  do  think  of  me  and  you  know  you 
hate  me."  Here  he  drank  two  glasses  of  wine,  one  afler  another. 
**  And  I  can  tell  yon  why  you  hate  me,"  continued  he :  "  it  is  fiom  a 
cause  for  which  I  oflen  hate  myself" 
Sandford  read  on. 

"  It  is  on  Lady  Matilda's  account  3^00  hate  me,  and  itse  me  thus." 
Sandford  put  down  the  book  hastily,  and  put  both  his  hands  by  bis 
nde. 

"  Yes,'*  resumed  Rushbrook,  '•  you  think  1  am  vmmging  her  f 
•*  I  think  you  insult  her,"  excktimed  Sandford,  "  by  this  rude  men- 
tion of  her  name :  and  1  command  you  at  your  peril  to  desist" 

**  At  my  peril !  Mr.  Sandford  f  do  you  assume  the  audiority  of  my 
Lord  Elmwood  f ' 

**  I  do  on  this  occasion ;  and  if  you  dare  to  give  your  tongue  a 
fteedora — " 

Rushbrook  interrupted  him — "  Why,  then,  I  boldlv  say  (and  as  her 
fliend,  you  ought  rather  to  applaud  than  resent  it,)  1  boldly  say,  that 
my  heart  suflers  so  much  for  her  situation,  that  I  am  regardless  of  my 
own.  I  love  her  fother — I  loved  her  mother  more— but  I  love  her 
beyond  either." 

"  Hold  your  licentious  tongue,"  cried  Sandford,  "or  quit  the  room." 
"  Licentious !  Oh !  the  pure  thoughts  that  dwell  in  her  innocent 
mind  ore  not  less  sensual  than  mine^  towards  her.  Do  you  upbraid 
me  with  my  respect,  my  pity  for  her?  They  are  the  sensations 
which  impel  me  to  speak  thus  undisguised,  even  to  you,  my  open- 
no,  even  worse — my  secret  enemy !" 

"  Insult  me  as  you  please,  Mr.  Rushbrook ; — ^but  beware  how  you 
meiHion  Lord  £lmwood's  daughter." 

••Can  it  be  to  her  dishonour  that  I  pity  her?  that  I  would  quit  the 
house  this  moment,  never  to  retuni,  so  that  she  supplied  the  place 
which  I  withhold  from  her?" 
**  Go,  then,"  cried  Sandford. 

•'  It  would  be  of  no  use  to  her,  or  I  would.  But  come.  Mr.  Sand- 
Ibrd,  I  will  dare  do  as  much  as  you.  Only  second  me,  and  I  will  en- 
treat Lord  Elmwood  to  be  reconciled — to  see  and  own  her." 

"  Your  vanity  would  be  equal  to  your  temerity — you  entreat  ?— 
She  must  greatly  esteem  those  paternal  fiivours  which  your  entreatiee 


gained  her! — ^Do  you  forged  young  man,  how  short  a  time  it  li,  riBfea 
you  were  entreated  for  r 

**  I  prove  that  I  do  not,  while  this  anxiety  for  Lady  Matilda,  attoll*  ' 
flom  what  T  feel,  on  that  very  aocount" 

"  Remove  your  anxiety,  then,  from  her  to  yourself;  for  were  I  16 
let  Lord  Elmwood  know  what  has  now  {Jassed — " 

"  It  is  for  your  own  soke,  not  for  mine,  if  you  do  not" 
**  You  shall  not  dare  me  to  it,  Mr.  Rushbrook.  And  he  rose  fifom 
his  seat  "  You  shall  not  dare  me  to  do  you  an  injury.  But  to  avoid 
the  temptation,  I  will  never  again  come  into  your  company,  unlMI 
my  friend,  Lord  Elmwood,  bo  present  to  protect  me  and  his  child 
from  your  insults." 

Rushbrook  rose  in  yet  more  warmth  than  Sandford. 
•*Have  you  the  injustice  to  say  that  I  have  insulted  Lady  Matilda  T** 
*'  To  speak  of  her  at  all,  is,  in  you,  an  insult     But  you  have  don^ 
more — You  have  dared  to  visit  her ;  to  force  into  her  presence  and 
shock  her  with  your  offers  of  services,  which  she  scorns ;  and  wiUl 
your  compassion,  which  she  is  above." 
**  Did  she  complain  to  you  V* 
**  She,  or  her  friend,  did." 

**T  rather  suppose,  Mr.  Sandford,  that  you  have  bribed  soma  Of  th# 
servants  to  reveal  this  circumsiance." 

"The  suspicion  becomes  Lord  Elmwood's  heir." 
"It  becomes  the  man  who  lives  in  a  house  with  you.** 
"I  thank  you,  Mr.  Rushbrook,  for  what  has  passed  this  day:  it  has 
taken  a  weight  off  ray  mind. — ^I  thought  my  disinclination  to  yOU 
might  perhaps  arise  fh>m  prejudice ; — this  conversation  bus  relieved 
me  fVom  these  fears,  and  I  thank  you." — Saying  this  he  calmly  walked 
out  of  the  room,  and  left  Rushbrook  to  reflect  on  what  he  hod  been  doing. 
Heated  with  the  wine  he  had  drank  (and  which  Sandford,  engaged 
on  his  book,  had  not  observed)  no  sooner  was  he  alone,  than  he  be- 
came, by  degrees,  cool  and  repentant  "  What  had  he  done  f  was 
the  first  question  to  himself.  **  He  had  offended  Sandford."  The 
man,  whom  reason,  as  well  as  prudence,  had  ever  taught  him  t6 
respect,  and  even  to  revere.  He  had  grossly  ofiended  the  firm  friend 
of  Lady  Matilda,  by  the  unreserved  and  wanton  use  of  her  name. 
All  the  retorts  he  had  uttered,  came  now  to  his  memory ;  with  a  total 
forgetfulness  of  all  that  Sandford  had  said  to  provoke  them. 

He  once  thought  to  follow  him  and  beg  his  pardon :  but  the  con- 
tempt with  which  he  hod  been  treated  more  than  all  the  .anger, 
withheld  him. 

As  he  sal  forming  plans  how  to  retrieve  the  opinion,  ill  as  it  was, 
which  Sandford  formerly  entertained  of  him,  he  received  a  letter  from 
Lord  Elmwood,  kindly  inquiring  afler  his  health,  and  saying  that  h^ 
diould  be  down  early  in  the  following  week.  Never  were  the 
friendly  expressions  of  his  uncle  half  so  welcome  to  him ; — ^for  thev 
served  to  soothe  his  imagination,  racked  with  Sandford*s  wrath,  and 
his  own  displ&isure. 

When  Sandford  acted  deliberately,  he  always  acted  up  to  bis  dufy : 
it  was  his  duty  to  forgive  Rushbrook.  and  be  did  so ;  but  he  had  de- 
clared he  would  never  "  be  again  in  his  company  unless  Lord  Elm- 
wood was  present ; — and  with  all  his  forgiveness,  he  found  an  unfor- 
giving gratification  in  the  duty  of  being  obliged  to  keep  his  word. 

The  next  day  Rushbrook  dined  alone,  while  Sandford  gave  hiH 
company  to  the  ladies.  Rushbrook  was  too  proud  to  seek  to  conciliate 
Sandford  by  abject  concessions ;  but  he  endeavoured  to  meet  biro  as 
by  accident  and  meant  to  try  what,  in  such  a  case,  a  submissive  apology 
might  eflect.  For  tw^  days  all  the  schemes  he  formed  on  that  head 
proved  fruitless :  he  could  never  procure  even  a  sight  of  him.  But 
on  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  taking  a  lonely  walk,  he  turned  the 
comer  of  a  grove,  and  saw  in  the  very  path  he  was  going,  Sandford 
accomponied  by  Miss  Woodley ;  and  what  agitated  him  infinitely  more. 
Lady  Matilda  was  with  them.  He  knew  not  whether  to  proceed  or 
to  quit  the  path  and  palpably  shun  them.  To  one  who  seemed  to  put 
an  unkind  construction  upon  all  he  said  and  did,  he  knew  that  to  do 
either  would  be  to  do  wrong.  In  spite  of  the  propensity  he  felt  to 
pass  so  near  to  Matilda,  could  he  have  knowTi  what  conduct  would 
have  been  deemed  the  most  respectful,  to  that  he  would  have  submit- 
ted, whatever  poinful  denial  it  had  cost  him.  But  undetermined 
whether  to  go  forward,  or  to  cross  to  another  path,  he  still  walked  on 
till  he  came  too  nigh  to  recede :  he  then,  with  a  diffidence  not  afi*ected« 
but  most  powerfully  felt,  pulled  off  his  hat ;  and,  without  bowing, 
stood  respectfully  silent  while  the  company  passed.  SandfoM 
walked  on  some  paces  before,  and  took  no  further  notice  as  he  went 
by  him,  than  just  touching  the  forepart  of  his  hat  with  his  finger. 
Miss  Woodley  courtesied  as  she  followed.  But  Lady  Matilda  made  a 
full  stop,  and  said,  in  the  gentlest  accents,  "I  hope,  Mr.  Rushbrook, 
you  are  perfectly  recovered." 

It  was  the  sweetest  music  he  had  ever  listened  to ;  and  he  replied 
with  tlie  most  reverential  bow,  "  I  am  better  a  great  deal,  ma'am.'* 
Then  instantly  pursued  his  way  as  if  he  did  not  dare  to  utter,  or 
wait,  for  another  syllable. 

Sandford  seldom  found  fault  with  Lady  Matilda ;  not  because  ha 
loved  her,  but  because^  she  seldom  did  wrong.  Upon  this  occasion, 
however,  he  was  half  inclined  to  repnmand  her;  but  yet  he  did  not 
know  what  to  say ; — the  subsequent  humility  of  Rushbrook,  bad  taken 
^m  the  indiscretion  of  her  speaking  to  him,  and  the  event  could,  by 
no  means,  justify  bis  censure.  On  hearing  her  begin  to  speak,  Saxid. 
ford  had  stopped ;  and  as  Rushbrook  afler  refilling,  walked  away, 
Sandford  called  to  her  crossly,  "  Come,  come  along;"  but  at  the 
time  be  put  out  his  elbow,  for  her  to  take  hold  of  his  arm. 
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She  hiftened  her  itept,  and  did  ao?  then  tnining  to  Mm  WoodlejTi 
the  laid,  "  I  expected  you  would  have  spoken  to  Mr.  Ruahbrook :  it 
might  have  prevented  me." 

Min  Woodley  replied,  ** I  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do:  when  we  met 
Ibrmerly,  he  always  spoke  first" 

**  And  he  ought  now,"  cried  Sandford,  angrily ;  and  then  added» 
with  a  sarcastic  smile,  "It  is  certainly  proper  that  the  tupmor 
should  be  first  who  speaks.*' 

"  He  did  not  look  as  if  he  thought  himself  Our  superior,*'  replied 
Matilda. 

'•No,'*  replied  Sandford;  **some  people  can  put  on  what  looks 
they  please.*' 

**  Then,  while  he  looks  so  pale,"  retnmed  Matilda,  "  and  so  de- 
jected, I  can  never  forbear  speaking  to  him  when  we  meet,  whatever 
he  may  think  of  it" 

"  And  were  he  and  I  to  meet  a  hundred,  nay,  a  tbouaazid  times," 
returned  Sandford,  *'  I  don't  tliink  I  should  ever  speak  to  him  again." 

**  Bless  me !  what  for,  Mr.  Sandford  ?"  cried  Matilda :  for  Sandford, 
who  was  not  a  man  that  repeated  little  incidenia,  had  never  men* 
tioned  the  circumstance  of  their  quarrel. 

"I  have  taken  such  a  resolution,"  answAed  he;  "yet  I  bear  him 
no  enmity." 

As  this  short  reply  indicated  that  he  meant  to  say  no  more,  no  more 
was  asked  f  and  this  subject  was  dropped. 

In  the  mean  time  Rushbrook,  happier  than  he  had  been  for  months, 
intoxicated  with  delight  at  that  voluntary  mark  of  civility  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Lady  Matilda,  felt  his  heart  so  joyous,  and  so  free  from 
every  particle  of  malice,  that  he  resolved,  in  the  humblest  manner, 
to  make  atonement  for  the  violation  of  deoorum  he  had  lately  com- 
mitted against  Mr.  Sandford. 

Too  happy,  at  this  time,  to  sufier  a  mortification  fiom  any  indig- 
nities he  might  receive,  he  sent  his  servant  to  him  into  his  study,  as 
soon  as  he  was  returned  home,  to  beg  to  know  "  if  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  wait  upon  him,  with  a  message  he  had  to  deliver  from  Lord 
Elm  wood." 

The  servant  returned—^'  Mr.  Sandford  desired  he  would  send  the 
message  by  him  or  the  house-steward."  This  was  highly  affifontiiig ; 
but  Rushbrook  was  not  in  a  humour  to  be  offended,  and  he  sent  again, 
begging  he  would  admit  him ; — but  the  answer  was,  **  be  was  busy." 

Thus  wholly  defeated  in  his  hopes  of  reconciliation,  his  new  trans- 
port felt  an  allay ;  and  the  few  days  that  remained  before  Lord  Elm- 
wood  came,  he  passed  in  solitary  musing,  and  inefiectual  walks  and 
looks  towards  that  path  in  which  he  had  met  Matilda :  she  came  that 
way  no  more ;  indeed,  scarce  quitted  her  appartment,  in  the  practice 
of  that  confinement  she  was  to  experience  on  the  arrival  of  her  father. 

All  her  former  agitations  now  returned.  On  the  day  he  arrived 
she  wept ;  all  the  night  she  did  not  sleep ;  and  the  name  of  Rush- 
brcx>k  again  became  hateful  to  her.  The  earl  came  in  extremely  good 
health  and  spirits,  but  appeared  concerned  to  find  Rushbrook  less 
well  than  when  he  went  from  town.  Sandford  was  now  under  the 
necessity  of  being  in  Rushbrook's  company ;  yet  he  would  never 
speak  to  him  but  when  he  was  absolutely  compelled,  or  look  at  him 
trnt  when  he  could  not  help  it  Lord  Elmwood  observed  this  conduct, 
yet  he  neither  wondered,  nor  was  ofiended  by  it  He  bad  perceived 
what  little  esteem  Sandford  had  shown  his  nephew  from  his  first  re- 
turn: but  he  forgave,  in  Sandfbrd's  humour,  a  thousand  faults  he 
would  not  forgive  in  any  other ;  nor  did  he  deem  this  one  of  his 
greatest  faults,  knowing  the  demand  upon  his  partialis  from  another 
olQect 

Miss  Woodley  waited  on  Lord  Elmwood  as  formeriy ;  dined  with 
him,  and  related,  as  heretofore,  to  the  attentive  Matilda,  all  that  passed. 

About  this  time  Lord  Margrave,  deprived  by  the  season  of  all  the 
sports  of  the  field,  fblt  his  love  for  Matilda  (which  had  been  violent, 
even  thouglr  divided  by  the  love  of  hunting.)  now  too  strong  to  be 
subdued ;  and  he  resolved,  though  reluctantly,  to  apply  to  her  fiither 
for  his  consent  to  their  union :  but  writing  to  Sandfoiti  this  rescdution, 
he  was  once  more  repulsed,  and,  charged  as  a  man  of  honour,  to  forbear 
to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  family  by  any  application  of  the  kind. 
To  this  Sandford  received  no  answer ;  for  the  peer,  highly  incensed 
at  his  mistress's  repugnance  to  him,  determined  more  firmly  than  ever 
to  consult  his  own  happiness  akme ;  and  as  that  depended  merely  up- 
on his  obtaining  her,  he  cared  not  by  what  method  it  was  effected. 

About  a  fortnight  afler  Lord  Elmwood  came  into  the  country,  as  he 
was  riding  one  morning  his  horse  fell  with  him,  and  crushed  his  leg 
in  so  unfortunate  a  manner  as  to  be  at  first  pronounced  of  dangerous 
consequences.  He  was  brought  home  in  a  post-chaise,  and  Matilda 
heard  of  the  accident  with  more  grief  than  would,  perhaps,  on  such 
an  occasion,  have  appertained  to  the  most  fondled  child. 

In  consequence  of  the  pain, he  suffered,  his  fever  was  one  night 
very  high ;  and  Sandford.  who  seldom  quitted  his  apartment,  went 
frequently  to  his  bed-side,  every  time  with  the  secret  hope  he  should 
hear  him  ask  to  see  his  daughter ;  he  was  every  time  disappointed ; 
yet  he  saw  him  shake,  with  a  cordial  friendship,  the  hand  of  Rush- 
brook, OS  if  he  delighted  in  seeing  those  he  loved. 

The  danger  in  which  Lord  Elmwood  was  supposed  to  be,  was  but 
of  short  duration,  and  his'  sudden  recovery  succeeded.  Matilda,  who 
had  wept,  mooned,  and  watehed  during  the  crisis  of  his  illness,  when 
she  heard  he  was  amending,  exclaimed,  (with  a  kind  of  surprise  at 
the  novelty  of  the  sensi(tion,)  ''  And  this  is  joy  that  I  feel !  Oh!  I 
never  till  now  kn^what  those  persons  felt  who  experienced  joy." 
Nor  did  she  reptw,  like  Mr.  Sandford  and  Mbs  Woodley,  at  her 


fiuher's inattflDtkm to h«r daring  his  makdy:  for  aha  did  not  bops 
like  them-— she  did  not  hope  he  would  behold  her,  even  in  dying. 

But,  notwithstanding  his  seeming  indifiference,  while  his  indispoai- 
tion  continued,  no  sooner  was  he  recovered  so  as  to  receive  the  ooor 
gratuUtioos  of  his  friends,  than  there  was  no  one  peison  he  evidently 
showed  so  much  aatisfactian  at  seeing,  a^  Miss  Woodley.  She  waited 
upon  him  timorously  and  with  more  than  ordinary  distaste  at  his  lata 
conduct,  when  he  put  out  his  hand  with  the  utmoat  warmth  to  receive 
her,  drew  her  to  him,  saluted  her.  (an  honour  he  had  never  in  his  lile 
conferred  before,)  and  with  signs  of  Uie  sincerestfriendshipand  afiectkm. 
Sandford  was  present ;  and  ever  associating  the  idea  of  Matilda  with 
MiBS  Woodley,  felt  his  heart  bound  with  a  triumph  it  had  not  enjoyad 
for  many  a  day. 

Matilda  listened  with  delight  to  the  recital  Misa  Woodley  gave 
on  her  return,  and,  many  times  while  it  lasted,  exclaimed,  **  ^  was 
happy."  But  poor  Matilda's  sudden  transports  of  joy,  which  aha  tenaed 
happiness,  were  not  made  for  long  oontinuanoe:  and  if  she  ever 
found  cause  for  gladness,  she  far  oflener  had  motives  for  grie£ 

As  Mr.  Sandford  was  sitting  with  her  and  Miss  Woodl^ooa  even- 
ing, about  a  week  aAer,  a  person  rang  at  the  bell  and  inquired  for  him. 
On  being  told  of  itfay  theaervant,he  wepttothedoorof  theapanment, 
and  cri^,  *'  Oh !  is  it  you  7  Come  in.*'  And  an  elderly  man  entend, 
who  had  been  for  many  years  the  head  gardener  at  Elmwood  Hoiiae— « 
man  of  honesty  and  sobriety,  and  with  an  indigent  fiunily  of  aged  panoii^ 
children,  and  other  relations,  who  subsisted  wholly  on  die  income 
arising  from  his  place.  The  ladies,  as  well  as  Sandlbtd,  knew  him 
well ;  and  they  all.  almost  at  once,  asked,  **  what  waa  the  aiatterr 
for  his  looks  told  them  something  distressful  had  befallen  lum. 

"  Oh,  sir !"  said  he  to  Sandford,  "  I  come  to  entreat  your  intoesL" 

** In  what,  Edwards  7"  said  Sandford,  with  a  mild  voice;  for  when 
hia  assistance  vras  supplicated  in  distress,  hia  rough  tones  always  Itnk 
a  plaintive  key. 

"  My  lord  has  discharged  me  from  his  service  !**  returned  Edwaids, 
trembling,  and  the  tears  starting  in  his  eyea ;  **  I  am  undfloe,  Mr. 
Sandford,  unless  you  plead  for  me." 

*'  I  wiU, '  said  Sandfoid,  »  I  will." 

**  And  yet  I  am  almost  afiaid  of  your  sncceas,**  replied  the  mn; 
"for  my  lord  has  ordered  me  out  of  his  house  this  moment;  and 
though  I  knelt  down  to  him  to  be  heard,  he  had  oo  pity." 

Matilda  sighed  fiom  the  bottom  of  her  heart  and  yet  ahe  enried 
thia  poor  man,  who  had  been  kneeling  to  her  fiuher. 

**  What  was  your  ofifence  V*  cried  Sandford. 

The  man  hesitated ;  then,  looking  at  Matilda,  said.  "Ill  tell  yoi^ 
sir,  some  other  tioia" 

''Did  yon  name  me,  before  Lord  EhnwoodT  cried  ahe,  eageiiy 
and  terrified. 

*'  lyo,  madam,*'  replied  he,  "  but  I  unthinkingly  spoke  of  my  poor 
lady,  who  is  dead  and  gone." 

Blatilda  burst  into  teara 

"  How  came  you  to  do  so  mad  a  thingT  cried  Sandlbid;  and  die 
encouragement  which  his  looki  had  once  given  him,  now  fled  fim 
his  face. 

**  It  was  imthtnkingiy,"  repeated  Edwards :  "  I  was  showing  my  bri 
some  plants  for  the  new  walks,  and  told  him,  among  other  things,  that 
her  ladyship  had  many  years  ago  approved  of  theob — *  Whof  cried 
he. — Still  I  did  not  call  to  mind,  but  said,  *  Lady  Elmwood,  sir.  while 
]rou  were  abroad.'  As  soon  as  these  words  were  delivered,  I  ssw  my 
doom  in  his  looks,  and  he  commanded  me  to  quit  hia  boose  and  se^ 
vice  that  instant" 

"I  am  afraid,**  said  Sandfoid,  shaking  his  head,  **  I  can  do  nothing 
for  you." 

*'  Yes,  sir,  you  know  you  have  mora  power  over  my  loid  dian  any 
body;  and,  perhaps,  you  may  be  able  to  aave  me  and  all  mina  irom 
misery.'* 

"  I  would,  if  I  could,"  replied  Sandford,  quickly. 

"  You  can  but  try,  sir." 

Matilda  was  all  this  while  bathed  in  tears ;  nor  waa  Miaa  Woodley 
much  less  aflfected*  Lady  Elmwood  was  befora  their  eyes  ;  Matil^ 
beheld  her  in  her  dying  momenfis ;  Miss  Woodley  ssw  hsr  mm  tha  gay 
ward  of  Dorrifiuth. 

*'  Ask  Mr.  Rushbrook,**  said  Sandfoid :  **  prevail  on  bint  to  apeak 
for  you :  he  has  more  power  than  I  have.*' 

"  He  has  not  enough  then,"  replied  Edward ;  <<  for  he  was  in  die 
room  with  my  lord  when  what  I  have  told  you  happened." 

'•  And  did  he  say  nothing  ?"  asked  Sandford. 

**  Yes,  sir ;  he  ofiered  to  speak  in  my  behalf  but  my  knd  inler 
rupted  him,  and  ordered  him  out  of  the  room :  he  inatantly  went" 

Sandford  now  observing  the  efiect  which  this  narratton  bad  on  the 
two  ladies,  led  the  man  to  his  own  apartmfmts,  and  there  aaaored  him 
he  dared  not  undertake  his  cause ;  but  that  if  time  or  chance  should 
happily  make  an  alteration  in  his  lord's  disposition,  he  'would  be  the 
first  who  would  endeavour  to  replace  him.  Edwards  Mraa  obliged  to 
subtnit ;  and  before  the  next  day  at  noon,  his  pleasant  honae  hf  tha 
side  of  the  park,  his  garden  and  his  orchard,  which  he  had  occupied 
above  twenty  years,  were  cleared  of  their  old  inhabitant,  and  all 
his  wretched  family. 

This  melancholy  incident,  perhaps,  aflected  Matilda  and  all  the 
friends  of  the  deceased  Lady  Elmwood,  beyond  any  other  that  had 
occurred  since  her  death.  A  few  days  afler  this  eircnmatance,  Miss 
Woodley,  in  order  to  divert  the  disconsolato  mind  of  IjmAy  Matilde, 
(and  in  the  hope  of  brmging  her  some  little  i^iecdoiea  to  ooiMola  hec 
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itr  that  whicb  bad  giyen  her  ao  much  pain,)  waited  npoo  head  Elm- 
wood  in  hia  library,  and  borrowed  aome  bookt  out  of  it    He  waa  now 
perfectly  well  from  bis  &11,  and  received  her  with  hia  usual  politenen, 
but,  of  ooofw,  not  with  that  peculiar  warmth  which  he  had  diaoover- 
ed  when  be  received  her  just  after  hia  illnenk    Ruahbrook  was  in  the 
library  at  the  aame  time :  he  showed  her  several  beautiful  prints 
which  Lord  Elmwood  had  just  received  from  London,  and  appeared 
anxious  to  entertain  and  give  tokena  of  his  esteem  and  respect  for  her. 
But  what  gave  her  pleasure  beyond  any  other  attention  was,  that  afler 
she  had  taken  (by  the  aid  of  Roshbrook)  about  a  dosen  volumes  from 
diflerent  shelves,  and  had  laid  them  together,  saying  she  would  send 
her  servant  to  fotch  them.  Lord  Elmwood  went  carefully  to  the  place 
where  they  were,  and  taking  up  each  book,  examined  minutely  what 
it  waa.    One  author  he  complained  was  too  light,  another  too  depreas- 
ing,  and  put  them  on  the  shelves  again ;  another  was  erroneous,  and 
he  changed  it  for  a  better.    Thus,  he  warned  her  against  some,  and 
aelected  other  authon,  as  the  most  cautious  preceptor  culls  for  his 
pupil,  or  a  fond  fiither  for  hia  darling  child.    She  thanked  him  for  his 
attention  to  her,  but  her  heart  thanked  him  for  bis  attention  to  his 
daughter — for  as  she  had  herself  never  received  such  a  proof  of  his 
care  since  all  their  long  acquaintance,  she  reosoiiaUy  supposed  that 
Matilda's  reading,  and  not  hen,  was  the  object  of  his  solicitude. 

Having  in  these  books  store  of  comfort  for  poor  MatUda,  she  eagerly 
ratumed  with  them ;  and  in  reciting  every  particular  circumstance, 
made  her  oonsijer  the  volumes  almost  like  presents  iiom  her 
&ther. 

The  month  of  September  was  now  arrived ;  and  Lord  Elmwood, 
accompanied  by  Rushbrook,  went  to  a  small  shooting  seat,  near  twenty 
milM  distant  from  Elmwood  Caatle,  for  a  week's  particular  sport. — 
Matilda  was  once  more  at  laige ;  and  one  beautiful  morning,  about 
eleven  o'ck>ck,  seeing  Miss  Woodley  walking  on  the  lawn  befbre  the 
house,  she  hastily  took  her  hat  to  join  her ;  and  not  waiting  to  put  it 
on,  went  nimbly  down  the  great  staircase  with  it  hanging  on  her  arm. 
When  she  had  descended  a  fow  stairs,  she  heard  a  footstep  proceediug 
slowly  up ;  and  (fk>m  what  emotion  she  could  not  tell)  she  stopped 
short,  half-resolved  to  return  back.  She  hesitated  a  single  instant 
whether  she  should  or  not— then  went  a  few  steps  further,  till  she 
came  to  the  second  landing-place ;  when,  by  the  sudden  windiog  of 
'  the  staircase.  Lord  Elmwood  was  immediately  before  her! 

She  had  felt  something  like  afiright  before  she  saw  him ;  but  her 
reason  told  her  she  had  nothing  to  fear,  as  he  was  away.  But  now, 
the  appearance  of  a  stranger  whom  she  had  never  before  seen — the 
authority  in  his  looks,  as  well  as  in  the  sound  of  his  steps-— «  resem- 
blance to  the  portrait  she  had  been  shown  of  him— a  start  of  astonish- 
ment which  he  gave  on  beholding  her — ^but,  above  all,  her /ears  con- 
firmed her  that  it  was  him.  She  gave  a  scream  of  terror — put  out  her 
trembling  hands  to  catch  the  balustrades  for  support — amassed  them— 
and  fell  motionless  into  her  father's  arms. 

He  caught  her,  as,  by  the  same  impulse,  he  would  have  caught  any 
other  person  foiling  for  want  of  aid.  Yet  when  he  found  her  in  his 
arms,  he  still  held  her  there,  gazed  on  her  attentively,  and  once  pleas- 
ed her  to  his  bosom. 

At  length,  trying  to  escape  the  snare  into  which  he  had  been  led, 
he  was  going  to  leave  her  on  the  spot  where  she  fell,  when  her  eyes 
opened,  and  she  uttered,  **  Save  me !"  Her  voice  unmanned  him. — 
His  long-restrained  tears  now  burst  forth;  and  seeing  her  relapsing 
into  the  swoon,  be  cried  out  eagerly  to  recall  her.    Her  name  did  not, 

however,  come  to  his  recollection,  nor  any  name  but  this . **  Miss 

Milneiv— dear  Miss  Milner  r 

That  sound  did  not  avmken  her :  and  now  again  he  wished  to  leave 
her  in  this  senseless  state,  that,  not  rraaembering  what  had  passed,  she 
might  escape  the  punishment 

But  at  this  instant  Giffiud,  with  another  servant,  passed  by  the  foot 
of  the  stairs;  on  which  Lord  Elmwood  called  to  them,  and  into  Gif- 
ford's  hands  delivered  his  apparenUy-dead  child,  without  one  command 
respecting  her,  or  one  word  of  any  kind ;  while  his  foce  was  agitated 
with  shame,  with  pity,  with  anger,  virith  paternal  tenderness. 

As  Gifiard  stood  trembling  while  he  relieved  his  lord  from  this  bap- 
less  burthen,  her  fother  had  to  unloose  her  hand  from  the  side  of  his 
coat,  which  she  had  caught  fast  hold  of  as  she  fell,  and  grasped  so 
closely,  it  was  with  difficulty  removed.  On  attempting  to  take  the 
hand  away,  he  trembled,  foltered,  then  bade  Giflbid  do  it 

"  Whof  I,  n^  lord  I  I  separate  you  f"  cried  h&  But  recollecting 
himself,  "  My  lord,  I  will  obey  your  commands,  whatever  they  are.'* 
And  seising  her  hand,  pulled  it  with  violence :  it  fell,  and  her  fother 
went  away. 

Matilda  was  carried  to  her  own  apartments,  laid  upon  the  bed,  and 
Miss  Woodley  hastened  to  attend  her,  afler  listening  to  the  reciud  of 
what  had  passed. 

When  lAdy  Eirowood's  old  and  affectionate  fnend  entered  the 
room,  and  saw  her  youthful  chaige  lying  pale  and  speechless,  yet  no 
fother  by  to  comfort  or  soothe  her,  she  lifted  up  her  hands  to  Heaven, 
exclaiming,  (with  a  burst  of  tears,)  "And  is  this  the  end  of  thee,  my 
poor  child  ?  Is  this  the  end  of  all  our  hopes— of  thy  own  fearful 
hopes— and  of  thy  mother's  supplications  T  Oh,  Loid  Elmwood »  Loid 
Elmwood !" 

At  that  name  Matilda  started,  and  -cried,  "  Where  is  he  f  Is  it  a 
dream,  or  have  I  seen  him  ?" 

"  It  is  all  a  dream,  my  dear,"  said  Afias  Woodley. 

"  And  yet  I  thought  he  held  me  in  his  arms,"  she  replied :  "  I 
fought  I  folt  his  hands  press  mine.    Let  me  sleep,  and  dream  agahi.'*  I 


Now,  thinking  it  bast  to  undeceive  her,  "  It  ia  no  dream,  my  dear," 
returned  Miss  Woodley. 

*'  Is  it  not  7"  cried  she,  rising  up,  anid  leaning  on  her  elbow.  **  Then 
I  suppose  I  must  go  away — go  for  ever  away." 

Sandford  now  entered.  Having  been  told  the  news,  he  came  to 
condole ;  but  at  the  sight  of  him  Matilda  waa  terrified,  and  cried,  "Do 
not  reproach  me— -do  not  upbraid  me ;  I  know  I  have  done  wrongs 
I  know  I  had  but  one  command  from  my  fother,  and  that  I  have  disr 
obeyed." 

Sandford  could  not  reproach  her,  for  he  could  not  speak :  be  there- 
fore only  walked  to  the  window,  and  concealed  his  tears. 

That  whole  day  and  night  was  passed  in  sympathetic  griefs  in  alarm 
at  every  sound,  lest  it  should  be  a  messenger  to  pronounce  Matilda's 
destiny. 

Loid  Elmwood  did  not  stay  upon  this  visit  above  three  hours  at 
Elmwood  House ;  ^he  then  set  off*  again  for  the  seat  he  had  left,  where 
Rushbrook  still  remained,  and  from  whence  his  lordship  had  merely 
come  by  accident,  to  look  over  some  writings  which  he  wanted  im- 
mediately despatched  to  town. 

During  his  short  continuance  here,  Sandford  cautiously  avoided  his 
presence ;  for  he  thought,  in  a  case  like  this,  what  nature  would  not 
of  herself  eflect,  no  art,  no  arguments  of  his,  could  accomplish  .• — to 
Nature,  then,  and  Providence  he  left  the  whole.  TVhat  these  two 
powerful  principles  brought  about,  the  reader  will  be  informed  when 
he  peruses  the  following  letter,  received  early  the  next  ii'u>ming  by 
Miss  Woodley : — 

A  Letter  from  Giffard,  Lord  Ebnioood's  House  Steunrd,  to  BSstr 

Woodley, 

"  Madam — My  lord,  above  a  twelvemonth  ago,  acquainted  me  her 
had  permitted  his  daughter  to  reside  in  his  house ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  informed  me  the  grant  was  under  a  certain  restriction,  which, 
if  ever  broken,  I  was  to  see  his  then  determination  (of  which  he  also 
acquainted  me)  put  in  execution.  In  consequence  of  Lady  Matilda's 
indisposilion,  madam,  I  have  ventured  to  delay  this  notice^  till  moin- 
ing.  I  need  not  say  with  what  concern  I  now  give  it,  or  mention  l» 
you,  I  believe,  what  is  forfeited.  My  loid  staid  but  a  few  hours  yes» 
terday,  after  the  unhappy  circumstance  on  which  I  write  took  place  ; 
nor  did  I  see  him  after,  till  he  was  in  his  carriage :  he  then  sent  for 
me  to  the  carriage-door,  and  told  me  he  should  be  back  in  two  days^ 
time— and  added, '  Remember  your  duty.'  That  duty,  I  hope,  madamr 
you  will  not  require  me  to  explain  in  more  direct  teims.  As  soon  ar 
my  lord  returns,  I  haye  no  doubt  but  he  will  ask;me  if  it  is  fulfilled, 
aiid  I  shall  be  under  the  greatest  apprehension  should  his  commands 
not  be  obeyed. 

**  If  there  is  any  thing  wanting  for  the  convenience  of  your  and 
Ijidy  Matilda's  departure,  you  have  but  to  order  it,  and  it  is  at  your 
service— I  mean  likewise  any  cash  you  may  have  occasion  for.  I 
should  presume  to  add  my  opinion  where  you  might  best  Cake  up  your 
abode,  but  with  such  advice  as  you  will  have  from  Mr.  Sandford,  aain* 
would  be  but  assuming. 

"I  would  also  have  waited  upon  you,  nuidam,'and  have  deliveredi 
myself  the  substance  of  this  letter;  but  I  am  an  old  man,  and  the* 
changes  I  have  been  witness  to  in  my  lord's  house,  since  I  first  lived 
in  it,  have  added,  I  tliink,  to  my  age  many  a  year ;  and  I  have  not 
the  strength  to  see  you  upon  this  occasioiu  I  loved  my  lady — ^I  love 
my  lord — and  I  love  their  child :  nay,  so  I  am  sure  does  my  lord  him- 
self; but  there  is  no  accounting  for  his  resolutions,  or  for  the  alteration 
his  disposition  has  lately  undergone. 

**  I  beg  pardon,  madam,  for  this  long  intrusion,  and  am,  and  ever 
will  be  (while  you  and  my  lord's  daughter  are  so)  your  afflicted  hnmble> 
servant,  "  Robert  Gitfaud. 

'<  Elmwood  Hoiue,  Sq4.  12." 

When  this  letter  waa  brought  to  Miss  Woodley,  she  knew  what  it 
contained  before  she  opened  it,  and  therefore  took  it  with  an  air  of 
resignation :  yet,  though  she  guessed  the  momentous  part  of  its  con- 
tents, she  dreaded  in  what  words  it  might  be  related ;  and  having  now 
no  essential  good  to  expect,  hope,  that  will  never  totaUy  expire,  clung 
at  this  crisis  to  little  circumstancess ;  and  she  hoped  most  fervently 
the  terms  of  the  letter  might  not  be  harsh,  but  that  Lord  Elmwood 
had  delivered  his  final  sentence  in  gentle  language.  The  event  proved 
he  had ;  and,  lost  to  every  important  comfort,  she  folt  grateful  to  him 
for  this  small  one. 

Matilda,  too,  was  cheered  by  this  letter ;  for  she  expected  something 
worse ;  and  one  of  die  last  lines,  in  which  Gifibrd  said  he  knew  "his 
lordship  loved  her,"  she  thought  repaid  her  for  the  purport  of  the 
other  part 

Sandford  was  not  so  easily  resigned  or  comforted.  He  walked  about 
the  room  when  the  letter  was  shown  to  hiifr— called  it  cruel — stified 
his  tears— «nd  wished  to  show  his  resentment  only ;  but  the  former 
burst  through  all  his  endeavours,  and  he  sunk  into  grief. 

Nor  was  the  fortitude  of  Matilda,  which  came  to  her  asisistance  oh 
the  first  onset  of  this  trial,  sufficient  to  arm  her,  when  the  moment 
came  she  was  to  quit  the  house— her  fother's  house — ^never  to  see 
that  or  him  again. 

When  word  was  brought  that  the  carriage  was  at  the  door,  which 
was  to  convey  her  from  all  ahe  held  so  dear,  and  she  saw  before  her 
the  prospect  of  a  long  youthful  and  healthful  lifo,  in  which  misery 
and  despair  were  all  she .  could  discern ;  tha(  despair  seised  her  at 
once,  and  gaining  courage  from  her  suflerings,  ahe  cried, 
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'Whit  hftVd  I  to  fetr,  if  t  dlfobey  my  fltther's  eoramaiMlt  once 
f  He  cannot  u«e  me  wone.  I'll  stay  here  till  he  returns— 
•gain  throw  mjraelf  in  his  way,  and  then  I  will  not  faint,  but  plead 
for  mercy.  PerhapB,  were  I  to  kneel  to  him — kneel  like  other  chil- 
dren to  their  parents,  and  beg  his  blessing,  he  would  not  refuse  it  me." 

**  You  must  not  try,"  said  Sandford,  mildly. 

••  Who,"  cried  she, "  shall  prevent  my  flying  to  my  father  f  HaTe  1 
another  friend  on  earth  7  liave  I  one  relation  in  the  world  but  him  7 
This  is  the  second  time  I  have  been  turned  from  his  house.  In  my 
infimt  state  my  cruel  lather  turned  me  out ;  but  then  he  sent  me  to  a 
mother:  now  I  have- none  ;  and  I  will  stay 'with  him.*' 

Again  the  steward  sent  to  let  them  know  the  coach  was  waiting. 

Sandford,  now.  with  a  determined  countenance,  went  coolly  up  to 
Lady  Matilda«  and  taking  her  hand,  seemed  resolved  to  lead  her  to 
tbe  carriage. 

Accustomed  to  be  awed  by  every  serious  look  of  his,  she  yet  re- 
lated this ;  and  cried,  "  Would  you  be  the  minister  of  my  fiither*s 
crnelty  ?** 

-  Then,"  said  Sandford,  solemnly  to  her,  **  flirewell — from  this  mo* 
ment  you  and  I  part  I  will  take  my  leave,  and  do  you  remain  where 
vou  are — at  least  till  yon  are  forced  away.  But  I'll  not  stay  to  be 
ariven  hehce ;  for  it  is  impossible  your  father  will  sufler  any  friend  of 
yoon  to  continue  here  aAer  this  disobedience.     Adieu.'* 

"  ril  go  this  moment,"  said  she,  and  rmo  hastily. 

Mias  Woodley  took  her  at  her  word,  and  hurried  her  immediately 
out  of  the  room. 

Sandford  followed  slow  behind,  as  if  he  had  fliUowed  at  her  funeral. 

When  the  came  to  that  spot  on  the  staire  where  she  had  met  her 
fiither,  she  started  back,  and  scarce  knew  how  to  poss  it.  When  she 
had— >^ There  he  held  ma  in  his  arms."  said  she:  "  and  J  thought  I 
foil  him  preoB  roe  to  his<  heart ;  but  I  now  find  I  was  roiaiaken." 

Aa  Sandfoid  came  forward  to  hand  her  into  the  coach — ^  Now  you 
MMive  well,**  said  he : "  by  this  behaviour,  yoa  do  not  entirely  ciose 
iU  ptOBpect  of  reconcilialioD  with  your  fiither." 

**  Da  you  think  it  is  not  yet  impoosible  7"  cried  she,  clasping  hk 
band.  **  Oiflard  says  he  loves  me,"  ooniinued  she ;  **  and  do  ycHi  think 
lie  might  yet  be  brought  fo  forgive  me 7" 

**  ForgiTe  you  I"  cried  Sandford. 

*■  SappQoe  I  was  to  write  to  hire,  and  entreat  his  foffgiveneas.** 

"  Do  not  write  yet,"  said  Sandford,  with  no  cheering  accenL 

The  eairiage  drove  off;  and  as  it  went,  Matilda  lean^  her  head 
flem  the  window,  to  survey  Elmwood  House  from  the  roof  lo  the 
She  cast  her  eye*  upon  the  gardens,  too>-upon  the  fbb- 
>ven  the  coach-houaes,  and  all  the  offices  adjoining — ^which. 
as  objects  that  she  should  never  see  again,  she  contemplaied  aa  oft^ 
j#eii  of  importance. 

Roshbrook,  who,  at  twenty  milea  distance,  could  have  tio  cor^iee-' 
tire  what  had  passed  at  Elmwood  Houae,  during  the  short  visit  Lord 
fifanwood  made  there,  went  that  way  with  his  dogs  and  gun,  in  order 
ta  mael  him  on  hii  ratnm,  and  accompany  him  in  the  ehaise  back^-^ 
He  did  sq :  and  getting  into  the  carriage,  told  him  eagerly  the  sport 
ha  had  had  dmring  the  day;  laughed  at  an  accident  that  had  befallen 
(ma  of  his  dap ;  and  for  some  time  did  not  perceive  hot  that  his  nnele 
laaa  perfectly  attentive.  At  length,  ebserving  he  answered  move 
ni^igeiitly  than  usual  *io  what  he  said,  Rushhrook  ioined  hm  eye» 
qaiekly  upon  him,  and  cried, 

**  My  lond,  are  yoa  not  well  V* 

''Yea;  perfectly  well,  I  thank  yon,  Rnshbcook,*"  and  he  kanad 
back  against  the  carriage. 

"  i  tbooght,  sir,**  retomed  RiBhbroek«  *^  you  spoke  Im^^nidly— I  beg 
ymv  pardon.*' 

'*I  have  the  head<eche  a  little,"  answered  he:  then  taking  off  hsi 
hat,  brushed  the  dust  from  it ;  and,  as  be  pot  it  en  again  fetched  a 
most  heavy  sigh ;  which  no  sooner  had  escaped  him,  than,  to  drown 
iO  tound,  he  taid  briskly, 

**  And  io  you  tell  me  you  have  had  good  sport  to-dayP 

*  No,  my  lord  ;  I  said  but  indiflcrent.* 

^Tlrue ;  so  you  did.  Bid  the  man  drive  faster :  it  will  be  dark  be- 
Are  we  get  home.** 

''Tou  will  shoot  to-morrow,  my  lord  f 

*  Certainly.*' 

"Ttow  does  Mr.  Sandford  do,  sirT 
"I  did  not  see  him."^ 

*•  Not  see  Mr.  Sandford,  tny  lord !  But  he  waa  out,  I  suppose ;  for 
Aey  did  not  expect  you  at  Elmwood  House.*' 

*  No  they  did  not." 

In  such  eonversation  Rushhrook  and  his  uncle  continued  to  the  end 
of  their  journey.  Dinner  was  then  immediately  served;  and  Loid 
Rlmwood  appeared  much  in  his  usual  spirits ;  at  least,  not  suspecting 
any  cause  for  their  abatement,  Rushhrook  did  not  observe  any  alteration. 

Lord  Elmwood  went,  however,  eariier  to  bed  than  ordinary,  or 
rather  to  his  bed-chamber :  for  though  he  retired  somo  time  before  his 
nephew,  when  Rushhrook  possed  his  chamber-door,  it  was  open,  and 
he  not  in  bed,  but  sitting  in  a  musing  posture,  as  if  he  had  forgot  toshutit. 

When  Rushbrook's  valet  came  to  attend  his  master,  he  said  lo  him, 

- 1  suppose,  sir,  you  do  not  know  what  has  happened  at  the  castle." 

*  For  Heaven's  sake,  what  V*  cried  Ru8hbit)ok. 

*  My  lord  has  met  Lady  Matilda,"  replied  the  man. 
**  How  t    Where  ?    What's  the  consequence  V 

«  We  don't  know  yet,  sir :  but  all  the  servants  sunpoae  her  ladyship 
wiUnot  be  sufiered  to  remain  there  any  longer.** 


«  Thejr  anaiippeae  wnttg,**  MtafBed  RiiihhfMk,  haatily--^  mf  1^ 
lovea  her,  I  am  eerfain,  and  this  event  may  be  the  bappy  natta  d 
his  treating  her  aa  hit  child  Aom  Ais  day." 
The  aervant  amiled,  and  shook  hia  head. 
**  Why,  what  more  do  y^m  know  f " 

"  Nothing  more  than  I  have  told  you,  air,  except  that  hia  kndahip 
took  no  kiid  of  notice  of  her  ladyship  that  appeared  like  love." 

Roshbrook  was  all  uneasinesa  and  anxiety  to  *know  the  partitfulaii 
of  what  had  paaaed  ;  and  now  Lord  Elmwood'a  inquietnde,  which  he 
had  but  alightly  noticed  before,  came  full  to  hia  ofaaervation.  He  wat 
going  to  ask  more  queationa ;  but  he  recollected  that  Lidy  Matilda'e 
misfortunes  were  too  aaered  to  be  talked  of  thua  lamiliariy  by  the 
servants  of  the  ikmlly :  besMea,  it  was  evident  this  man  thought,  and 
but  naturally,  it  might  not  be  for  hia  raaaier'a  interest  the  fiither  and 
the  daughter  ahould  be  united ;  and  therefore  wtmld  give  to  all  be 
aaid  the  oppoalte  colouring. 

In  apite  of  hit  prudence,  however,  and  hia  deliency  towards  Ma* 
tilda,  Ruahbfook  oouM  not  let  hia  valet  leave  him  till  he  had  inquirad, 
and  learned  all  the  circumstantial  aecoont  of  what  had  happened; 
except,  indeed,  the  order  received  by  Oiilkrd,  which  bein|^  given  eSia 
Lord  Elmwood  waa  in  his  carriage,  and  in  conrise  ferroa,  the  doBC^ 
tics  who  attended  him  (and  ftom  whom  this  tnan  had  gained  hia  imel- 
ligenee)  were  unacquainted  with  it 

When  the  seiVant  had  left  Ruahbfook  akmc,  the  perturbafwin  of 
his  mind  was  so  great,  that  he  was  at  length  ondeicrmined  whether 
to  go  to  bed,  or  to  rush  into  his  uncle's  apartment,  and  at  his  feet  htg 
for  that  compasakm  upon  his  daughter  which  he  feared  he  had  denied 
her.  But  then,  to  what  peril  would  he  not  expose  himself  by  sodi  a 
step  f  Nay,  he  might,  pethapa,  even  injure  her  whom  be  wished  to 
serve;  for  if  hia  uncle  was  at  present  nnreaolved  whether  fo  forgive 
or  to  reaent  thia  disobedience  to  hia  oommanda,  another'a  tnierferenee 
might  enrage  and  precipitate  him  on  the  hitter  reaolution. 

Thia  eonaidemtion  waa  ao  weighty.  It  reaigned  Kuahhraok  to  the 
suspense  he  was  compelled  to  endure  till  the  morning,  when  he 
flattered  himself  that  by  watching  every  look  and  motion  of  Loid 
Elmwood,  hia  penetration  would  be  able  to  dfeoover  the  atate  of  hi* 
heart,  and  how  he  meant  to  act 

But  the  iiv>ming  came,  and  he  found  all  hia  prying  coHoa/rf  waa  of  no 
avail :  Lord  Elmwood  did  iKit  drop  one  word,  gire  ooe  look,  or  uaa 
one  action  that  waa  not  customary. 

On  first  seeing  him,  Ruahbrook  btuabed  at  the  secret  with  whidi 
he  was  entrusted :  then,  as  he  gazed  on  the  eari,  contemplated  the 
joy  he  ought  to  have  known  in  clasping  in  his  arms  a  child  like  Ma- 
tilda, whose  tenderness,  reverence,  and  duty  had  deprived  her  of  all 
sensation  at  his  sight ;  which  waa  in  Roahbrook*a  mind,  an  bonoor 
that  rendered  him  superior  to  what  he  was  before. 

Ilkey  were  in  the  fields  all  the  day  as  usual:  Lord  Ehnvraod  now 
cheerful,  and  complaining  no  more  of  the  head-ache.  Tet  once  bemg 
separated  fiom  his  ne|^ew»  Roshbrook  cro«ed  over  a  atile  into 
another  field,  and  found  him  oittfaig  by  the  side  of  a  bank,  his  gun 
lying  by  him,  and  himself  lost  in  thought  He  roeo  on  oeeing  him, 
and  proceeded  to  the  sport  aa  before. 

At  dinner,  he  said  he  should  not  go  to  Elmwood  House  the  next 
day,  aa  he  had  appointed,  but  atay  where  ho  was  three  or  four  dv^ 
longer.  From  these  two  small  occurrences,  Roshbrook  would  fain 
have  extracted  something  by  which  to  judge  the  state  of  his  mind; 
but  upon  the  test  that  was  Iropomible :  he  had  caught  him  so  musing 
many  a  time  before ;  and  as  to  hia  prolonging  bis  atay,  that  might 
arise  from  the  sport :  or,  indeed,  had  any  thing  more  material  swajed 
him,  who  could  penetrate  whether  it  was  the  eflfect  of  the  fenity,  or 
the  severity,  he  had  dealt  towards  hia  child ;  whether  his  conrinoonce 
there  was  to  shun  her,  or  to  shim  the  house  fiom  whence  he  had 
banished  her  f 

The  three  or  four  days  for  their  temporary  abode  bemg  passed, 
they  both  returned  together  to  Elmwood  House.  Rushhrook  thought 
he  saw  his  uncle's  countenance  change  as  they  entered  the  avenne ; 
yet  he  did  not  appear  less  in  spirits ;  and  when  Sandford  jmned  them 
at  dinner,  the  earl  went  with  his  usual  attention  to  him.  and  (as  «ai 
his  custom  afler  any  separation)  put  out  hia  hand  checrfhlly  to  take 
hia.  Sandford  said,  **  How  do  you  do,  my  lord  T*  cheerfully  in  retnra; 
but  put  both  his  hands  into  his  bosom,  and  walked  to  the  other  side  of 
the  room.  Lord  Elmwood  did  not  aeem  to  observe  this  aflSoiit;  v^ 
was  it  done  as  an  affront ;  it  was  merely  what  poor  Sondfoid  could 
not  help ;  for  he  felt  that  he  could  nU  shake  hands  with  him. 

Rushhrook  soon  learned  the  news  that  Matilda  was  gone;  asd 
Elmwood  House  was  to  him  a  desert — he  saw  there  no  real  friend  of 
hers,  except  poor  Sandford,  and  to  him  Rushhrook  knew  himself  oo« 
more  displeasing  than  ever ;  and  all  his  overtures  of  atonement  he.  at 
this  time,  found  more  and  more  ineffisctual.  Matilda  was  exiled ;  and 
her  supposed  triumphant  rival  was,  to  Sandfonl,  odiooa  beyond  what 
he  had  ever  been. 

In  alleviation  of  their  banishment,  Mim  Woodley,  with  her  charge, 
had  iK>t  returned  to  their  old  retreat ;  but  were  gone  to  a  form-house, 
not  forther  than  thirty  milea  from  Lord  Elmwood's.  Here  Sandford, 
with  little  inconvenience,  visited  them;  nor  did  his  patron  ever  take 
notice  of  hia  occasional  absence;  for  as  he  had  belbre  given  hs 
daughter,  in  some  measure  to  his  charge,  so  honour,  delicacy,  and  the 
common  ties  of  duty,  made  him  approve,  rather  than  condemn,  his 
attention  to  her. 

Though  Sandford's  fiequent  viaita  loothed  Afatilda,  they  could  not 
comfonher;  for  he  had  no  oonaohtion  to  besto'w  that  was  suited  to 
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btr  mind,  bar  ftthtr  htviiig  given  no  am  lokMi  of  ngtetfyr  wfaftt  be 
had  done.  Ho  had  even  inquired  ttMiily  of  Gil&id,  on  hia  Mturaing 
iKMiiet 

'*  If  Miss  Woodley  had  leA  the  house." 

The  steward  gueasiDg  the  whole  of  hia  meamng,  entwered,  »  Tea, 
my  lord ;  and  all  your  commands  in  that  reapect  have  been  obeyed." 

He  replied,  <•  I  am  satiafied."  And,  to  the  grief  of  ihe  old  man,  he 
•|>peored  really  soi 

To  the  farm-boate,  the  pboe  of  Idalilda*a  residence,  there  oame, 
besides  Sandfon],  another  visitor  fiv  less  weloome—Visooant  Mar- 
grave. He  had  heard  with  snrpnae^  and  still  greater  joy,  that  Lord 
Shnwood  had  once  more  closed  his  dooia  against  bis  daugliter.  In 
this  her  discarded  state,  he  no  longer  bortfaened  hia  lively  imagination 
with  the  dull  thonghia  of  marriage,  but  once  more  ibnned  die  barbe- 
loua  design  of  making  her  his  roistresa. 

Ignorant  of  a  certain  deconmi  which  attended  all  Lord  Elmwood's 
actions,  he  suspected  that  hia  chiki  might  be  in  want;  and  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  wont  part  of  her  aei  inibmed  him,  that  relief  from 
poverty  was  the  sore  baigain  for  hia  saooesa.  With  these  hopes,  he 
•gain  paid  Miss  Woodley  and  her  a  vkit ;  bat  the  coldness  of  the  for- 
mer, and  the  haughtiness  of  the  latter,  still  kept  him  at  a  distance, 
end  again  made  him  fear  to  give  one  aJloaion  to  his  purpose :  but  he 
returned  home,  resolved  to  write  what  he  domt  not  speak,  lie  did 
•0-— he  oflered  his  services,  hk  pune,  hie  house :  they  were  r«rjected 
with  disdain,  and  a  stronger  prohibition  than  ever  given  to  his 
viaits. 

U>rd  Elmwood  had  now  aUowed  Ruahbrook  a  kmg  vacation,  in 
respect  to  his  answer  upon  the  subject  of  marriage ;  and  tho  young 
man  vainly  imagined  hia  int^tkns  upon  that  subjeot  were  entirely 
given  up.   One  morning,  however,  as  he  was  with  him  in  the  library. 

"  Henry"--8aid  his  uncle,  with  a  panae  at  the  beginning  of  his 
speech,  which  indicated  that  he  was  going  to  aay  somethmg  of  im- 
poiiance,  «  Henry — ^you  have  not  fingot  the  diacourse  I  had  with  you 
a  little  time  previous  to  your  illness  f* 

Henry  paund  too— for  he  wished  to  have  forgotten  it— but  it  wiu 
too  strongly  impressed  upon  hia  meraoiy.    Lord  Efanwood  resumed, 

••  What!  equivocating  again,  air  7  ]>o  you  remember  it,  or  do  you 
not  ?" 

"  Yes.  my  lord,  I  da" 

*<  And  are  you  prepared  to  give  me  an  answer  r 

Rushbfook  paused  again. 

**In  our  former  conversation,"  continued  the  earl,  "I  guTe  you 
but  a  week  to  determine ;  there  has,  I  think,  elapsed  since  that  time 
half  a  year." 

"  About  08  much,  sir." 

'^Then  sundy  you  have  now  made  op  your  mind !" 

"  I  bad  done  that  at  first,  my  lord— if  it  had  met  with  your  con- 
otirrence." 

''You  wished  to  lead  a  bachelor's  UA,  I  think  yon  mid  r 

Rushbrook  bowed. 

**  Coin  rary  to  my  will  f 

"  No,  my  lord,  I  wished  to  have  your  approbatMm." 

"  And  you  wished  for  my  approbation  of  the  very  opposite  thing  to 
tint  wliich  I  proposed  ?  But  I  am  not  surprised ;  such  is  the  gratitude 
of  the  world ;  and  such  is  yours." 

**  My  lord,  if  you  doubt  my  gratitude—" 

"  Give  me  the  proof  of  it,  Harry,  and  I  will  doubt  no  longer." 

'*  Upon  every  other  autgect  but  this,  my  kwd,  Heaven  is  my  witness 
that  your  desireo     " 

I/>rd  £lmwood  interrupted  him:  "I  understand  yon;  upon  every 
other  subject,  but  the  only  one  whieh  my  content  requires,  you  are 
ready  to  obey  me.    I  thank  you." 

"  My  lord,  do  not  torture  me  with  this  suspicion  t  it  is  so  contrary 
to  my  deserts  that  I  cannot  bear  it.** 

*'  Suspicion  of  your  ingratitude ! — ^you  judge  too  fiivoorably  of  my 
opinion — ^it  amounts  to  certainty." 

**  Then  to  convince  you,  sir,  I  am  not  ungrateftil — ^tell  me  vdio  the 
lady  is  you  have  chosen  for  me,  and  here  I  give  you  my  vnMd,  I  will 
eacrifioe  all  my  famre  proapects  of  happineas ;  all,  for  which  I  would 
wish  to  live ;  and  become  her  husband  as  soon  as  yon  shall  oppoint." 

This  was  spoken  in  a  lone  so  expressive  of  despair,  that  Lord  £hn- 
wood  replied, 

"  And  while  you  obey  me,  you  take  care  to  let  me  know,  it  will 
cost  you  your  future  peace.  Thia  is,  I  suppose,  to  enhance  the  merit 
of  the  obligation— but  I  shell  not  accept  your  ocquieeeence  on  these 
terms." 

*'  Then  in  dispensing  with  it,  I  hope  for  your  pardon." 

«*  Do  you  suppose,  Rushbrook,  I  can  pardon  an  oflence,  the  sole 
foundation  of  which  arises  from  a  spirit  of  disobedience ;  for  yon  have 
declared  to  me  your  afiectk»B  are  disengaged.  In  our  kst  conversa- 
tion did  you  not  say  so  ?" 

"  At  first  I  dki,  my  lord ;  but  yon  permitted  me  to  consult  my  heart 
more  closely ;  and  I  have  since  found  that  I  was  mistaken." 

"  You  then  own  you  at  firat  told  me  a  fUsehood,  and  yet  have  all 
this  time  kept  me  in  suspense  without  eonfosaing  it** 

"  I  waited,  my  k>nJ,  till  you  should  inquire—" 

«  You  have  then,  sir,  waited  too  kmg,"  and  Ae  fire  flatbed  from 
his  eyes. 

Rushbrook  now  found  himself  m  &at  perilona  state,  flmt  admitted 
of  no  medium  of  resentmem,  butby  aoch  dastardly  eondnct  on  hia  port 
•■  wonld  wound  both  hia  trath  ttd  eounga— «Dd  thna^  aaimated  by- 


danger,  be  woa  resolved  to  plnnge  boldly  at  enoe  into  the  depth 
of  his  patron's  anger. 

*'  My  k>rd."  mid  he,  (but  he  did  not  undertake  this  teak  without 
sustaining  the  trembling  and  convulsion  of  his  whole  Aeme),  "  Mf 
lord-»waiving  for  a.moment  the  sulgect  of  my  marriage— pennit  me 
to  remind  you,  that  when  1  was  upon  my  sick  bed,  you  pronused,  that 
on  my  recovery  you  would  listen  to  a  petition  I  should  odfer  to 
you." 

**  Let  me  recollect,"  replied  he.  "  Yes-.-!  do  remember  eonetting 
of  it.    But  I  said  nothing  to  warrant  any  improper  petition.'* 

"  Its  impropriety  was  not  named,  my  lord." 

**  No  matten-— that  you  must  judge  of,  and  answer  for  the  conse- 
quences." 

**  I  would  answer  with  my  life,  willingly— but  I  own  that  I  ehrink 
fiom  your  displeasure." 

•"  Then  do  not  provoke  it." 

**  I  have  already  gone  too  for  to  recede ;  end  3Foa  would  of  tmum 
demand  an  explanation,  if  I  attempted  to  stop  here." 

- 1  should." 

"Then,  my  lord,  I  am  bound  to  speak-— but  do  not  interrupt  B»: 
hear  me  out  tiefore  yon  banish  me  from  your  presence  for  ever.** 

**  I  will,  sir,"  replied  he,  prepared  to  hear  something  that  wotJd 
excite  his  resentment,  and  yet  determined  to  hear  with  patience  to 
the  conclusion. 

**  Then,  my  lord,"  (cried  Rushbrook,  in  the  greatest  agitation  of 
mind  and  body,)  **  your  daughter" 

The  resolution  Lord  Elmwood  had  token  (end  on  whieh  he  hod 
given  his  word  to  his  nephew  not  to  interrupt  him)  immediately  gave 
way.  The  colour  rose  in  his  face— his  eyes  darted  lightning— and 
his  bond  was  lifted  up  with  the  emotion  that  word  had  created. 

"You  promised  to  hear  roe,  my  lord."  cried  Rushbrook, "end  I 
claim  your  promise." 

He  now  suddenly  overcame  his  violence  of  pearion,  and  atood  oilent 
and  resigned  to  hear  him ;  but  with  a  determined  look,  expremive  of 
the  vengeance  that  should  ensue. 

"  Lady  Matilda,"  resumed  Rushbrook.  "is  an  olgect  that  wreala  fiom 
me  the  enjoyment  of  every  blessing  your  kindness  bestows.  I  eaniwt 
but  feel  myself  as  her  adveraaty— «s  one  who  has  supplanted  her  in 
your  afleclion! — who  supplies  her  place  while  riie  is  exiled,  a  won- 
derer,  and  an  orphan." 

The  earl  took  his  eyes  from  Rushbrook,  during  this  last  aentonce, 
and  cast  them  on  the  floor. 

*'If  i  feel  gratitude  towards  you,  my  lord,"  fontinued  he,  *gmtt« 
tude  ii  innate  in  my  heart:  and  I  roust  also  foel  it  towards  her  who 
first  introduced  me  to  your  protection." 

Again  the  colour  flew  to  Loid  Elmwood's  foce ;  and  again  he  could 
hardly  restrain  himself  from  uttering  his  indignation. 

"  It  was  the  mother  of  Lady  Matilda,"  continued  Rushbrook,  "wlm 
was  this  friend  to  me ;  nor  will  I  ever  think  of  marriage,  or  any  other 
joyful  prospect,  while  you  abandon  the  only  child  of  .my  beloved 
patroness,  and  load  me  with  rights  which  belong  to  her." 

Here  Rushbrook  stopped ;  Lord  Elmwood  was  silent  too,  for 
half  a  minute ;  but  still  his  countenance  continued  fixed  with  hie 
varied  resolves. 

AAer  this  long  pause  the  earl  said  with  composure,  which  denoCad 
firmness,  **  Have  you  finished,  Mr.  Rushbrook  f" 

"All  that  I  dare  to  utter,  my  lord ;  and  I  fear  I  have  already  mid 
too  much." 

Rushbrook  now  trembled  more  than  ever,  and  looked  pale  aadeadi 
— ^for  the  ardour  of  speaking  being  over,  he  waited  his  sentence  with 
less  constancy  of  mind  than  he  expected  he  should. 

*'  You  di»pprove  my  conduct,  it  seems,"  said  Lord  Elmwood ;  ■*  and 
in  that  you  are  but  like  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  yet,  among  all  my 
acquaintance,  you  are  the  only  one  who  has  dared  to  insult  me  vrhh 
your  opinion.  And  this  you  hove  not  done  inadvertently,  bat  wil- 
lingly and  deliberately.  But  as  it  has  been  my  ftte  to  be  need  ill, 
and  severed  fit>m  all  those  penons  to  whom  my  soul  has  been  most 
attached,  with  less  regret  I  can  part  from  you  than  if  this  were  my 
first  trial." 

There  was  a  truth  and  a  pathetic  sound  in  the  nttemnce  of  dieoe  wmdi 
that  struck  Rushbrook  to  the  heart;  and  he  beheld  himself  as  a  bafba> 
nan,  who  had  treated  his  benevolent  and  only  friend  with  unsufllemble 
liberty^-void  of  respect  for  those  corroding  sorrows  which  hod  imbiU 
tered  so  many  yean  of  his  life,  and  in  open  violation  of  his  most  pe- 
remptory commands.  He  felt  that  he  deserved  all  he  was  going  to  ao^ 
fer,  and  he  fell  upon  his  knees ;  not  so  much  to  deprecate  the  doom 
he  saw  impending,  as  thus  humbly  to  acknowledge  it  was  his  due. 

Lord  Ehnwood,  irritated  by  this  posture,  as  a  sign  of  the  presump- 
tuous hope  that  he  might  be  forgiven,  sufilered  now  his  anger  to  bniiC 
all  bounds;  ond  raising  his  voice,  he  exclaimed  with  rage, 

**  Leave  my  houae,  sir.  Leave  my  house  instantly,  and  seek  aotta 
other  home." 

Jnst  as  these  vrords  were  begun,  Sandford  opened  the  libraiy  door, 
vras  witness  to  them,  and  to  the  imploring  situation  of  Rralibnx)k. 
He  stood  silent  vnth  aroaxement ! 

Rushbrook  arose,  and  feeling  in  his  mind  a  prenage,  that  he  might 
never  from  that  hour  behold  his  benefactor  more,  as  he  bowed  in 
token  of  obedience  to  his  commands,  a  shower  of  teara  covered  hia 
foce ;  but  Lord  Elmwood  unmoved,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him,  wbfcii 
punned  him  with  enraged  looks  to  the  end  of  the  room.  Here  be 
faadtopMi  Sandford;  who,  for  the  fint  thne  in  his  life,  took  bold  of 
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him  by  the  band,  and  Mid  to  Lord  Elmwood,  "  Afy  bid,  what's  At 
matter  r" 

**  That  ungTBteful  ▼iUain,"  cried  he,  *'  haa  dared  to  innilt  me.  Leave 
my  home  this  moment,  sir." 

Rushbrook  made  aa  eflbrt  to  go,  but  Saxid£)id  still  held  his  hand; 
and  meekly  said  to  Lord  Elnwood, 

'<He  is  but  a  boy,  my  lord,  and  do  not  give  him  the  punishment  of 
a  man." 

Rushbrook  now  snatched  his  hand  from  Sandfoid's  and  threw  it 
with  himself  upon  his  neck;  where  he  indeed  sobbed  like  a  boy. 

**  You  are  both  ih  league,"  exclaimed  Lord  Elmwood. 

-  Do  you  suspect  me  of  partiality  to  Mr.  Rushbrook  ?*'  said  Sand- 
ibrd,  advancing  nearer  to  the  earl. 

Rushbrook  had  now  gained  the  point  of  remaining  in  the  room ;  but 
the  hope  that  privilege  inspired  (while  he  still  harboured  all  the  just 
apprehensions  for  his  (ale)  gave  birth,  perhaps,  to  a  more  exqusiite 
oensation  of  pain,  than  despair  would  have  done.  He  stood  silent— 
eonfbunded— hoping  that  he  was  forgiven — fearing  that  he  was  not 

As  Sondford  approached  still  nearer  to  Lord  Elmwood,  he  continu- 
ed :  **  No,  my  lord;  I  know  yon  do  not  suspect  me  of  partiality  to  Mr. 
Rushbrook.    Has  any  port  of  my  behavioiur  ever  discovered  it  ?" 

**  You  now,  then,  only  interfere  to  irritate  me.*' 

**  If  that  were  the  case,"  returned  Sondford,  **  there  have  been  occa- 
sions when  I  might  have  done  it  more  efiectually;  when  my  own 
heartstrings  were  breaking,  because  I  would  qot  irritate,  or  add  to 
what  you  sufiered." 

**  I  am  obliged  to  yon,  Mr.  Saadford,"  he  returned,  mildly  and 
ttankfully. 

**  And  if,  my  lord,  I  have  proved  any  merit  in  a  late  forbearance, 
reward  me  for  it  now ;  and  take  this  young  roan  fiom  tlae  depth  of 
sorrow  in  which  I  see  he  is  sunk,  and  say  you  pardon  him." 

Lord  Elmwood  made  no  answer;  and  Rushbrook,  drawing  strong 
inferences  of  hope  from  his  silence,  lifted  up  his  eyes  from  the  ground, 
and  ventured  to  look  in  his  face :  he  found  it  serene  to  what  it  had 
been,  but  still  strongly  marked  with  agitation.  He  cost  his  eyes  away 
■gain,  in  shame  and  confusion. 

On  which  his  uncle  said  to  him — "  I  shall  postpone  the  fueling 
of  your  obedience  to  my  late  orders,  till  you  think  fit  once  more  to 
provoke  them ;  and  then,  not  even  Sondlbni  shall  dare  to  plead  your 
excuse." 
.  Rushbrook  bowed. 

**  Go,  leave  the  room,  sir." 

He  instantly  obeyed. 

Then  Sondford,  turning  to  Lord  Elmwood,  shook  him  by  the  hand, 
and  cried,  **  My  lord,  I  thank  you — ^I  thank  you  very  kindly,  my  lord ; 
I  ihall  now  begin  to  think  I  have  some  weight  with  you." 

**  You  might  indeed  think  lo,  did  you  know  how  much  I  have  par- 
doned." 

**  What  was  his  oflence,  my  lord  r* 

**  Such  as  I  would  not  have  forgiven  yon,  or  any  earthly  being  be- 
sides himself;  but  while  3rou  were  speaking  in  his  behalf,  I  recollected 
diere  was  a  gratitude  so  extraordinary  in  the  haxuds  he  ran,  that  al- 
most mode  him  pardonable." 

**  I  guess  the  sul^ect,  then,"  cried  Sondford ;  **  and  yet  I  could  not 
have  supposed — " 

"It  is  a  subject  we  cannot  speak  on,  Sandford ;  therefore  let  us 
drop  it." 

At  these  words  the  discourse  concluded. 

To  the  relief  of  Rushbrook,  Lord  Elmwood  that  day  dined  from 
home,  and  he  hod  not  the  confusion  to  see  htm  again  till  the  evening. 
Previous  to  this,  Sandford  and  he  met  at  dinner ;  but  as  the  attendants 
were  present,  nothing  passed  on  either  side,  respecting  the  incident  in 
the  morning.  Rushbrook,  from  the  peril  which  had  so  lately  threatp 
eued  him,  was  now  in  his  perfectly  cool  and  dispassionate  senses;  and 
DOtwiihstanding  the  real  tenderness  which  he  bore  to  the  daughter 
<»f  his  bene&ctor,  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  comfort  of  finding  him- 
aelf  once  more  in  the  possession  of  all  those  enjoyments  he  had  fbr- 
6ited,  and  for  a  moment  lost 

As  he  reflected  on  this,  to  Sandford  he  felt  the  first  tie  of  acknow- 
ledgment :  but  for  his  compassion,  he  knew  he  should  have  been,  at 
that  very  time  of  their  meeting  at  dinner,  away  from  Elmwood  House 
for  ever ;  and  bearing  on  bis  mind  a  still  mora  painful  recollectioa— • 
the  burden  of  his  kind  patron's  continual  displeasure.  Filled  with 
these  thoughts,  all  the  time  of  dinner,  he  could  scarce  look  at  his  com- 
panion without  teats  of  gratitude;  and  whenever  he  attempted  to 
speak  to  him,  gratitude  choaked  his  utterance. 

Sandford,  on  his  part,  behaved  just  the  same  as  ever ;  and  to  show 
he  did  not  wish  to  remind  Rushbrook  of  what  he  had  done,  he  was 
just  OS  uncivil  as  ever. 

Among  other  things,  he  said,  "  Ho  did  not  know  Lord  Elmwood 
dined  from  home ;  for  if  he  had,  he  should  have  dined  in  his  own 
apartment" 

Rushbrook  was  still  more  obliged  to  him  for  aU  this;  and  the 
weight  of  obligations  with  which  he  was  oppressed,  made  him  long 
for  an  oppwtunity  to  relieve  himself  by  expresBions.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  the  servants  were  all  withdrawn,  he  begax^— ' 

"  Mr.  Sandford,  whatever  has  been  your  opinion  of  me,  I  take  pride 
to  myseU;  that  in  my  sentiments  towards  you,  I  have  always  distin- 
guished you  for  that  humane,  disinterested  character,  you  have  this 
day  proved." 

;  Humana  and  disintowited.'*  repUed  Saiidfbid,  -  art  flrttwing  fpi. 


tiieta  indoed,  for  on  old  man  going  out  of  the  wotld,  and  who  can 
have  no  temptation  to  be  otherwise." 

**  Then  sufier  me  to  call  your  actions  generous  and  oomposakiiatab 
for  they  have  saved  me—" 

- 1  know,  young  man,"  cried  Sandford,  interrupdiig  him.  <*  you  sie 
g^  at  what  I  have  done,  and  that  you  find  a  gratification  in  telliqf 
me  you  are ;  but  it  is  a  gratification  I  will  not  indulge  you  with: 
therefore,  say  another  sentence  on  the  sul:gect,  and"  (risiqg  fiom  hii 
seat)  **  I'U  leave  the  room,  and  never  come  into  your  oompany  again, 
whatever  your  uncle  may  say  to  it" 

Rushbrook  saw,  by  the  solemnity  of  his  countenance,  he  vras  s» 
rious,  and  positively  assured  him  he  would  never  thank  him  more ; 
on  which  Sandford  took  his  seat  again,  but  be  still  frowned,  and  it 
was  many  minutes  before  he  conquered  his  ill-humoor.  As  his  ooim- 
tenance  became  less  sour,  Rushbrook  fell  from  some  geneial  topics  h§ 
had  eagerly  started  in  order  to  appease  him,  ami  said 

**  How  hard  it  is  to  restrain  oonveiaataon  from  the  salgect  of  our 
thoughts!  And  yet  amidst  our  dearest  friends,  and  aaaoog  peraBi 
who  have  the  same  dispositions  and  sentiments  aa  oar  own--dieir 
minds,  too,  fixed  upon  the  selfsame  objects,  this  conotraint  is  pradind; 
and  thus  society,  which  was  meant  for  one  of  our  greatest  falssiflg^ 
becomes  insipid—nay,  of\en  more  wearisome  than  solitude." 

**  I  think,  young  man,"  replied  Sandford,  **  yon.  hove  made  jnoj 
fipee  with  your  speech  to^lay,  and  ought  not  to  complain  of  the  want 
of  tolention  on  that  score." 

**  I  do  complain,"  replied  Rushbrook ;  "  for  if  tolerotiflB  wen  mon 
frequent,  the  fovour  of  obtaining  it  would  be  lees." 

**  And  your  pride,  I  suppose,  is  above  receiviog  a  fiivoar.** 

**  Never,  from  those  I  esteem ;  and  ft>  oonvinoe  you  of  i^  I  wii^ 
this  moment  to  request  a  fovoor  of  you." 

**  I  dare  say  I  shall  refiMo  it    However,  what  is  it  t" 

**  Permit  me  to  speak  to  you  upon  the  sulgect  of  Lady  ACttilds.''' 

Sandford  made  no  answer,  conaeqnently  did  not  forbid  him;  sad  hs 
proceeded. 

**  For  her  sake— as  I  suppose  Lord  Elmwood  may  have  told  your- 
I  this  morning  rashly  threw  myself  into  the  predicament  fitxn  wheaoa 
you  released  me :  for  her  sake  I  have  sufiered  much— for  her  suks  I 
have  haxarded  a  great  deal,  and  am  still  ready  to  haasrd  more.** 

**  But  for  your  own  sake,  do  not,"  returned  Sandford,  drily. 

**  You  may  laugh  at  these  sentiments  ss  romantic  Mr,  Saadkd] 
but  if  they  are,  lo  me  they  are  neverdielcsB  naturaL" 

*'  But  of  what  service  are  they  to  be  either  to  her  or  to  yoo^ 
selfr' 

''  To  me  they  are  painful,  and  to  her  woiild  be  but  impertiaeDt, 
were  she  to  know  them."  * 

*'  I  shan't  inform  her  of  them :  ao  do  not  trouble  youiaelf  to  esatiia 
me  against  it" 

**  I  was  not  going — ^you  know  I  was  not — ^but  I  was  goiog  to  ay, 
that  from  no  one  so  well  as  fhHn  you,  could  she  be  told  ray  seniimcDa 
without  the  danger  of  receiving  oflence." 

"  And  what  impression  do  you  wish  to  give  her,  firomher  becooiaf 
acquainted  with  them  V* 

**  The  impreauon,  that  she  has  one  sincere  friend ;  that  upoo  evoy 
occurrence  in  life,  there  is  a  heart  so  devoted  to  all  ahe  feeb,  dM^  ^^ 
never  can  suflier  without  the  sympathy  of  another ;  or  can  ever  ood* 
mand  him,  and  all  his  fortunes  to  unite  for  her  weUkre,  widuut  Ui 
ready,  his  immediate  oomplianoe." 

**  And  do  you  imagine,  that  any  of  your  yirofemions,  or  spy  of  hg 
necessities,  would  ever  prevail  upon  her  to  put  you  u>  the  trial  r 

"  Perhaps  not" 

**  What,  then,  ore  the  motives  which  induce  you  to  wish  her  to  te 
told  of  this  r 

Rushbrook  hesitated. 

**Do  you  think,"  continued  Sandford, " the  inteUicanoa will fii» 
her  any  satisfaction  T 

-  Perhaps  not" 

"  Will  it  be  of  any  lo  yourself  f' 

"  The  highest  in  the  world." 

"  And  so  all  yon  have  been  'Uiging  npoD  diis  oecaoioo,  is,  •thi< 
only  to  please  yourself." 

*'  You  wrong  my  meaning :  it  is  her  merit  which  inaiarcs  me  «iik 
the  desire  of  being  known  to  her— it  is  her  sofleriogB^  her  inDoccscs. 
her  beauty-*" 

Sandford  stared.    Roahbrook  proceeded—*'  It  is  her—" 

**  Nay,  stop  where  you  are,"  cried  Sandford :  "  you  are  airiWtt 
the  zenith  of  perfection  in  a  woman,  and  to  odd  one  qualificatuo  ■>« 
would  be  an  anti-climax." 

«'(»i.>"criedRushbrook,  with  warmth,  "I  lov«d  herbefbiele^ 
beheld  her." 

<•  Loved  herr  cried  Sandford,  with  maika  of  astonishment:  "J^ 
are  talking  of  what  you  did  not  intend." 

"I  am,  indeed,"  returned  he,  in  confusion;  **  I  lell,  by  accident tf 
the  word  love." 

<'And  by  the  same  accident,  stumbled  on  the  word  beauty  j^iB^ 
thus,  by  accident,  am  I  come  to  the  truth  of  all  your  professknis.'' 

Rushbrook  knew  that  he  loved;  and  though  hia  afl^ction  had  ipfool 
from  the  most  laudaUe  motives,  yet  was  he  ashamed  of  it  as  of  s  ncf = 
he  rose,  he  walked  about  the  room,  and  he  did  not  kmk  Sandfoi^ , 
the  &De  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Sandford,  aatiofied  that  he  l» 
judged  rightly,  and  yet  unwilling  m  be  too  hard  upon  a  pamion  wbiA 
he  ncdtly  b^Ted  muat  have  had  many  nobto  virtoaa  for  in  iBf"'^ 
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Usm,  mm  got  up  tnd  went  away*  without  nyixig  s  word  in  cennure, 
tfaoogfa  not  a  word  in  approbation. 

It  WM  in  the  vionth  of  October,  and  jiut  dark  at  the  time  Roih- 
brook  wai  left  alone ;  yet  in  the  agitation  of  hie  mind,  arinng  from 
the  subject  on  which  he  had  been  talking,  he  found  it  in^potBible  to 
remain  in  the  houae,  and  therefore  walked  into  the  fields.  But  there 
was  another  instigation,  more  powerful  than  the  necessity  of  walking: 
it  was  the  allurement  of  passing  along  that  path  where  he  had  last 
seen  Lady  Matilda ;  and  where,  for  the  only  time,  she  had  oonde* 
scended  to  speak  to  him  divested  of  haughtiness,  and  with  a  gentle* 
ness  that  dwelt  upon  hia  memory  beyond  all  her  other  endowments. 

Here  he  retraced  his  own  steps  repeatedly— his  whole  imagination 
engrossed  with  her  idea — ^till  the  sound  of  her  ftther's  carriage,  re- 
luming from  his  visit,  roused  him  fiom  the  delusion  of  his  trance,  to 
the  dread  of  the  embarmsnnent  he  should  endure  on  neit  meeting 
him.  He  hoped  Sandford  might  be  present ;  and  yet  he  was  now 
almost  as  much  ashamed  of  seeing  him  as  his  uncle,  whom  he  had  so 
lately  oflended. 

Loath  to  leave  the  spot  where  he  was,  as  to  enter  the  house,  he 
remained  there,  till  he  eonsidered  it  would  be  ill-manners,  in  his  pre- 
sent humiliated  situation,  not  to  show  himself  at  the  usual  supper 
hoar,  which  was  now  nearly  arrived. 

As  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  door  of  the  apartment  to  open  it,  he 
was  sorry  to  hear,  by  Lord  Elmwood's  voice,  he  was  in  the  room  be- 
fi»re  him;  for  there  was  something  much  more  conspicuously  distress- 
ing, in  entering  where  be  already  was,  than  had  his  uncle  come  in 
after  him.  He  found  himself,  however,  re-easured,  by  overhearing 
the  earl  laugh,  and  speak  in  a  tone  expressive  of  the  utmost  good- 
humour  to  Sandfbrd,  who  was  with  him. 

Yet  again,  he'  felt  all  the  awkwardness  of  his  own  sitoation ;  but, 
making  one  courageous  eflbrt,  opened  the  door  and  entered.  Lord 
Elmwood  had  been  away  half  the  day,  had  dined  abroad,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  take  some  notice  of  his  return.  Roshbrook,  therefore, 
bowed  humbly;  and,  what  was  more  to  his  advantage,  he  looked 
humbly.  His  uncle  made  a  slight  return  to  the  salutation,  but  con- 
tinued the  recital  he  had  begun  to  Sandfbrd ;  then  sat  down  to  the 
supper-table— supped— and  passed  the  whole  evening  without  saying 
a  syllable,  or  even  casting  a  look,  in  remembrance  of  what  had  pstssed 
in  the  morning.  Or,  if  there  was  any  token  that  showed  he  remem- 
bered the  circumstance  at  all,  it  was  patting  his  glass  to  his  ne- 
phew's, when  Rosikbrook  called  tor  wine,  and  drinkkig  at  the  time 
he  did. 

The  repulse  Lord  Margrave  received  did  not  diminish  the  ardour 
of  his  punuit ;  for  as  he  was  no  longer  afiaid  of  resentment  from  the 
earl,  whatever  treatment  his  daughter  might  receive,  he  was  deter- 
mined the  anger  of  Lady  Matilda,  or  of  her  female  friend,  should  not 
impede  his  pretensions. 

Having  ;aken  this  resolution,  he  laid  the  plan  of  an  open  violation 
of  laws,  both  human  and*  Divine ;  and  he  determined  to  bear  away 
that  prixe  by  force,  which  no  art  was  likely  to  procure.  He  con- 
certed with  two  of  his  ft vourite  companions ;  but  their  advice  wos, 
^  One  struggle  more  of  fiur  means."  This  was  totally  against  his 
inclination;  lor  he  had  much  mther  have  encountered  the  piercing 
cries  of  a  fibmale  in  the  last  agonies  of  distress  than  the  fiitigue  of  her 
sentimental  harangues,  or  elegant  reproofs,  such  as  he  had  the  sense 
to  understand,  but  not  the  capacity  to  answer. 

Stimulated,  however,  by  his  friends  to  one  more  trial,  in  spite  of 
the  formal  dismission  he  had  twice  received,  he  intruded  another  visit 
on  Lady  Matilda  at  the  farm.  Provoked  b^rood  bearing  at  such  un- 
feeling assurance,  Matilda  refused  to  come  into  the  room  where  he 
was,  and  Mias  Woodley  abne  received  him,  and  expressed  her  sur> 
prise  at  the  little  attention  he  had  paid  to  her  explicit  desire. 

*'  Madam,"  replied  the  nobleman,  *«  to  be  plain  with  yoa,I  am  in  love." 

"  I  do  not  the  least  doubt  it,  my  k>rd,'*  replied  Miai  Woodley : 
-  nor  ought  you  to  doubt  the  truth  of  wliat  I  advance,  when  I  aasure 
jfou,  that  you  have  not  the  smallest  reason  to  hope  your  love  will  be 
returned ;  for  Lady  Matilda  is  resolved  never  to  listen  to  your  passion." 

'*  That  man,"  his  replied,  **  is  to  blame,  who  can  relinquish  his 
hopes  upon  the  mere  resolution  of  a  lady." 

*'  And  that  lady  would  be  wrong,"  replied  Miss  Woodley,  **  who 
should  entrust  her  happiness  in  the  care  of  a  man  who  can  think  thus 
meanly  of  her  and  of  her  sex." 

*'  I  think  highly  of  them  all,"  he  replied ;  "  and  to  convince  yon  in 
how  high  an  estimation  I  hold  her  in  particular,  my  whole  fortune 
ia  at  her  command." 

"  Your  entire  absence  fhNn  this  house,  my  lord,  she  would  consider 
as  a  much  greater  mark  of  your  reelect" 

.  A  long  conversataon,  as  uninteresting  as  the  foregoing,  ensued : 
when  the  unexpected  arrival  of  Mr.  Saodford  put  an  end  to  iL  He 
started  at  the  sight  of  Lord  Margrave ;  but  the  viscount  was  much 
more  affected  at  the  sight  of  him. 

*•  My  brd,"  said  Sandford  boldly  to  him,  "have  you  received  any 
encouragement  from  Lady  Matilda  to  authorize  this  visit  t" 

*•  Ntftie,  upon  my  honour,  Mr.  Sandford :  but  I  hope  you  know  how 
to  pardon  a  lover!" 

"  A  ratumal  one  I  do;  but  you,  my  knd,  are  not  of  that  chiss  while 
3roa  persecute  the  pretended  olgect  of  your  aflections." 

"  Do  you  call  it  perwcution  that  I  once  oflered  hec  a  share  of  my 
title  and  fortune ;  and  even  now,  declare  my  fiirtune  to  be  at  her  dis- 
T 

Sndford  wis  uncertain  whather  b«  undMilood  his  meiiuog :  biU 


Lord  Maigrave,  provoked  at  his  ill  reception,  felt  a  triumph  in  le- 
moving  his  doubts,  and  proceeded  thus : 

''For  the  discarded  daughter  of  Lord  Elmwood  cannot  expect  die 
same  proposals  which  I  made,  while  she  was  acknowledged,  and  under 
the  protection  of  her  fiither." 

**  What  proposals,  then,  my  lord  f  *  asked  Sandford,  hastily. 

**  Such,"  replied  he,  **  as  the  Duke  of  Avon  made  to  her  mother." 

Mils  Woodley  quitted  the  room  that  instant  But  Sandfbrd,  who 
never  felt  resentment  but  against  those  in  whom  he  saw  some  virtue, 
calmly  replied, 

"  My  lord,  the  Duke  of  Avon  was  a  gentleman,  a  man  of  elegance 
and  breeding ;  and  what  have  you  to  ofler  in  recompense  for  your 
defects  in  qualities  like  these  Y" 

**  My  weakh,"  replied  he,  **  opposed  to  her  indigence." 

Sandford  smiled,  and  answered, 

"  Do  you  suppose  that  wealth  can  be  esteemed,  which  has  not  been 
able  to  make  you  respectable  ?  What  is  it  makes  wealth  valuable?  Is 
it  the  pleasures  of  the  table ;  the  pleasure  of  living  in  a  fine  house,  or 
of  wearing  fine  clothes  f  These  are  pleasures  a  lord  ei\joys  but  in 
common  with  his  valet  It  is  the  pleasure  of  being  conspicuous  which 
makes  riches  desirable ;  but  if  we  are  conspicuous  only  for  our  vice 
and  folly,  had  we  not  better  remain  in  poverty  t" 

"  You  are  beneath  my  notice." 

"  I  trust  I  shall  continue  so;  and  that  your  lordship  will  never  again 
condescend  to  come  where  I  am." 

"  A  man  of  rank  condescends  to  mix  with  any  society,  when  a 
pretty  woman  is  the  otgect" 

"  My  lord,  1  have  a  book  here  in  ray  pocket,  which  I  am  eager  ID 
read :  it  is  an  author  who  speaks  sense  and  reason.  Will  you  pardon 
the  impatience  I  feel  for  such  company,  and  permit  me  to  call  your 
carriage." 

Saying  this,  he  went  hastily  and  beckoned  to  the  coachman  The 
carriage  drove  up,  the  door  was  opened,  and  Lord  Margrave,  ashamed 
to  be  expoiied  before  his  attendants,  and  convinced  of  the  inutility  of 
remaining  any  longer  where  he  was,  departed. 

Sandford  was  soon  joined  by  the  ladies ;  and  the  oonveisatian  foil- 
ing, of  oouFM,  upon  the  nobleman  who  had  just  taken  his  leave.  Sand* 
fold  unwarily  exclaimed,  *«  I  wish  Rushbrook  had  been  here." 

<*  Who  r*  cried  Lady  MatUda. 

**  I  do  believe,"  said  Miss  Woodley,  **  that  young  man  has  soma 
good  qualities." 

"  A  great  many,"  returned  Sandfonl,  mutteringly. 

**  Happy  yoimg  man !"  cried  Matilda :  **  he  is  beloved  by  all  those 
whose  aflection  it  would  be  my  choice  to  possess,  beyond  any  other 
blessing  this  world  could  bestow." 

**  And  yet  I  question  if  Rushbrook  be  happy,"  said  Sandford. 

**  He  cannot  be  otherwise,"  returned  Matilda,  *<  if  he  is  a  man  of 
imderBtanding." 

"He  does  not  want  understanding  neither,"  replied  Sandfbrd; 
**  although  he  has  certainly  many  indiscretioos." 

*'  But  which  Lord  Elmwood,  I  summm,"  said  Matilda,  « looks  upon 
with  tenderness." 

"Not  upon  all  his  foults,"  answered  Sandford;  "for  i  have  seen 
him  in  very  dangerous  circumstances  with  your  father." 

"  Have  yoi\  indeed  T"  cried  Matilda : "  then  I  pity  him." 

"  And  I  believe,"  said  Miss  Woodley,  "  that  from  his  heart,  he 
compassionates  you.  Now,  Mr.  Sandford,"  continued  she,  "  though 
thb  is  the  firit  time  I  have  ever  heard  you  speak  in  his  fovour  (and 
I  once  thought  as  indifferently  of  Mr.  Rushbrook  as  you  can  do)  yet 
now  I  will  venture  to  ask  you,  whether  you  do  not  think  he  wishes 
Lady  Matilda  much  happier  than  she  is  f 

"  I  have  heard  him  say  so»"  answered  Sandford. 

"  It  is  a  sutgect,"  returned  Lady  Matilda,  "  which  I  did  not  imagine 
you,  Mr.  Sandford,  would  have  permitted  him  to  have  mantiooed 
lightly  in  your  presence." 

"  Ijghtly !  Do  you  suppose,  my  dear,  we  turned  your  situation  into 
ridicule?" 

"  No,  sir ;  but  there  is  a  sort  of  humiliation  in  the  grief  to  which  I 
am  doomed  that  ought  surely  to  be  treated  with  the  highest  degree  of 
delicacy  by  my  firiends." 

"  I  don't  know  on  what  point  yon  fix  real  delicacy ;  but  if  it  ooi:^ 
sists  in  sorrow,  the  young  man  gives  a  proof  he  possesses  it,  for  he 
shed  tears  when  I  last  heard  him  mention  your  name." 

"  I  have  more  cause  to  weep  at  the  mention  of  his." 

"  Perhaps  so :  but  let  me  tell  you.  Lady  Matilda,  that  your  foiher 
might  have  prefoned  a  more  unworthy  ol^t" 

"  Still  had  he  been  to  me,"  she  cried,  "  an  object  of  envy.  And  as 
I  frankly  confess  my  envy  of  Mr.  Rushbrook,  I  hope  you  vriU  pardon 
my  malice,  which  is,  you  know,  but  a  consequent  dime." 

The  subject  now  turned  again  upon  Lord  Margrave;  and  all  of 
them  being  firmly  persuaded  this  last  reception  would  put  an  end  to 
every  further  intrusion  from  him,  they  treated  his  pretensions  and 
himself;  with  the  contempt  they  inspired,  but  not  with  the  oaution 
that  was  requisite. 

The  next  morning  early,  Mr.  Sandford  returned  to  Elmwood  HoosOt 
but  with  his  epiritsdeprcflsed,  and  his  heart  overchaiged  with  sorrow. 
He  had  seen  Lady  Matilda,  the  olgect  of  his  visit,  but  he  had  beheld 
her  consid««bly  altered  in  her  looks  and  in  het  health.  She  was  be- 
come very  thin,  and  instead  of  the  vivid  bloom  that  used  to  adorn 
her  cheeks,  her  whole  complexion  was  of  a  deadly  pale ;  her  oounto- 
naoca  no  koger  axprwed  hope  or  finr,  hot  a  fiied  mehinfholy:  iba 
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•M  no  tMii,  but  VM  tU  mdneM.  Ha  htd  beheld  thii,  and  be 
bed  heeid  her  insulted  by  the  Ucentioiit  propoaaltof  a  Dobloinan«fiom 
whom  there  was  ao  aatkiactkin  to  be  denauded,  because  she  had  no 
finend  to  vindicate  her  honour. 

Roshbrook,  who  suspected  where  Sendibrd  was  gone,  and  imagined 
he  would  return  on  the  following  day,  took  his  rooming's  ride,  so  as 
to  meet  him  on  the  rued,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  the  castle ; 
fK,  since  hia  perilous  situation  with  Lord  Elmwood,  he  was  so  fiiUy 
convinced  of  the  general  philanthropy  of  Sandford's  character,  that  in 
spite  of  his  churlish  manner,  he  now  addressed  him,  free  from  that 
Nserve  to  which  his  rough  behaviour  had  formerly  given  birth.  And 
Sandford,  on  hia  pait,  believing  he  had  formed  an  illiberal  opinion  of 
Lord  Elmwood's  heir,  though  he  took  no  pains  to  let  him  know  that 
his  opinion  was  changed,  yet  resolved  to  make  him  reatitntion  upon 
every  occasion  that  oflered. 

Their  mutual  greetings,  when  they  met,  were  uncereroooioos,  but 
coidial;  and  Roshbrook  turned  his  hone  and  rode  back  with  Sand- 
ford  :  yet,  intimidated  by  his  respect  and  tenderness  for  Lady  Matilda, 
father  than  by  fear  of  the  rebufls  of  his  companion,  he  haid  not  the 
courage  to  name  her,  till  the  ride  was  just  finished,  and  ihey  came 
isithin  a  few  yards  of  the  bouse.  Incited  then  by  the  apprehension 
be  might  not  soon  again  enjoy  so  fit  an  opportunity,  he  said, 

**  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Sandfurd,  if  I  guess  where  you  have  been,  and  if 
my  cunoaity  forces  me  to  inquire  fur  Miss  Woodley's  and  Lady  Ma- 
tilda's health  r 

He  named  Mim  Woodley  fint,  to  prolong  the  time  before  he  men- 
tioned Matilda ;  for  though  to  name  her  gave  him  extreme  pleasure, 
yd  it  waa  a  pleasure  accompanied  by  conlhsion  and  pain. 

''They  are  both  very  well."  replied  Sandford:  **at  leaat  they  did 
not  complain  they  were  sick." 

-  They  are  not  in  spirits,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Rushbrook. 

*  No,  indeed,"  replied  Sandford,  shaking  his  head. 

**  No  new  misfortune  has  happened,  I  hopeT'  cried  Rushbiook :  for 
it  WIS  plain  to  see  Sandford's  spirits  were  unusually  cast  down. 

**  Nothing  new,"  returned  he,  **  exeept  the  insolenee  of  a  yoimg 
aoUeman." 

"  What  nobleman  r  cried  Roshbrook. 

**  A  lover  of  Lady  Matilda's,"  replied  Sandford. 

Rushbrook  was  petrified.  *«Whot  what  lover,  Mr.  Sandford — 
fixplain.** 

They  .were  now  arrived  at  the  house  ;  and  Sandford,  without  ma- 
king any  reply  to  this  question,  said  to  the  servant  who  took  his  horse, 
**  She  has  come  a  long  way  this  morning ;  take  care  of  her." 

This  interruption  was  torture  to  Rushbrook,  who  kept  close  to  his 
side,  in  order  to  obtain  a  further  eiplanaiion ;  but  Sandford,  without 
attending  to  him,  walked  negligently  imo  (he  hall,  and  before  they 
•dvaaced  many  ateps,  they  were  met  by  Lord  Elmwood. 

All  further  information  was  put  an  end  to  for  the  present. 

••  How  do  yoQ  do,  Sandford  f"  said  Lord  £lmwood,  with  extreme 
kindneas,  as  if  he  thanked  him  for  the  journey  which,  it  waa  likely, 
he  suapeeted  he  had  been  taking. 

**!  am  indifferently  well,  my  lord,"  replied  he,  with  a  lace  of  deep 
coBoeni,  and  a  tear  in  his  eye,  partly  in  gntitude  for  his  patron's 
civility,  and  partly  in  reproach  for  his  cruelty. 

It  was  not  now  till  the  evening,  that  Rtwhbrook  had  an  opportunity 
of  renewing  the  conveisation  which  had  been  so  painfully  interrupted. 

In  the  evening,  no  longer  able  to  support  the  suspense  into  which 
bo  waa  thrown,  without  fear  or  shame,  he  followed  Sendford  into  his 
ehaml)er  at  the  time  of  his  retiring,  and  entreated  of  him,  with  all  the 
anxiety  he  soflered,  to  explain  his  allusion  when  he  talked  of  a  lover, 
and  of  insolence  to  Lady  Matilda. 

Sandford,  seeing  his  emotion,  was  angiy  with  himself  that  he  had 
iiMdvorteotly  mentmned  the  cireumstance ;  and  putting  on  an  air  of 
•Qfly  importance,  desired,  if  he  had  any  bnainess  with  him,  that  he 
would  call  in  the  morning. 

Fiiaaparated  at  so  unexpected  a  reception,  and  at  the  pain  of  his 
disappointment,  Rushbrook  replied,  **He  treated  him  cruelly;  nor 
would  he  stir  out  of  his  room,  till  he  hod  received  a  satisfoclory  an- 
awer  to  hia  question." 

**  Then  bring  your  bed,"  replied  Sandford,  **  for  you  mutt  pam  yonr 
whole  night  here." 

He  found  it  vain  to  think  of  obtaining  any  intelKgence  by  threats : 
he  therefore  said  in  a  timid  and  persuasive  manner, 

"  Did  you,  Mr.  Sandford,  hear  Lady  Matilda  mention  my  name  T" 

•  Yea,"  replied  Sandford  a  little  better  reconciled  to  him. 

<*  Did  you  tell  her  what  I  lately  declared  to  yon  ?"  he  asked  with 
atill  more  difiUence. 

«  No,"  repUed  Sandfoid. 

*'It  is  very  well,"  sir,  returned  he,  vexed  to  the  heart,  yet  agahi 
wishing  to  aoothe  him. 

**  You  certainly,  Mr.  Sandford,  know  what  is  for  the  best :  yet  I 
entreat  you  will  give  me  some  further  account  of  the  nobleman  you 


**  I  know  what  is  for  the  best,"  replied  Sandford,  <<  and  I  won't" 
Roshbrook  bowed,  and  immediately  left  the  room.  He  went  ap- 
paiently  sabmissive ;  but  the  moment  he  showed  this  submission,  he 
took  the  resolution  of  paying  a  visit  himself  to  the  farm  at  which 
Lady  Matilda  reaided ;  and  of  learning,  either  from  Mim  Woodley,  the 
people  of  the  house,  the  neighbours,  or  perhaps  from  Lady  Matikla's 
«WB  lipa,  the  secret  which  the  obstinacy  of  Sandford  had  withheld. 
•&•  aaw  aU  iha  daDgwa  cC  thia  andcctaking;  bia  nana  appealed  ao 


great  as  the  danger  of  losing  her  he  loved,  by  the  influenee  of  a 
rival :  and  though  Sandford  had  named  **  insolence,"  he  waa  in  doubt 
whether  what  had  appearsd  so  to  him  waa  so  in  reality,  or  weokl  be 
so  considered  by  her. 

To  prevent  the  cause  of  his  absence  being  suspected  by  Lord  Etai* 
wood,  he  immediately  called  his  groom,  ondered  hia  horse,  and  fpviog 
those  serranti  concerned  a  strict  charge  of  secrecy,  with  some  Diro- 
lous  pretence  to  apologiie  for  his  not  being  present  at  breskfta 
(resolving  to  be  back  by  dinner)  ho  set  off  that  night,  and  .arrived  st 
an  inn  about  a  mile  liom  the  form  at  break  of  day. 

The  joy  he  folt  when  he  found  himself  so  near  to  the  beloved  olgect 
of  hia  journey,  made  him  thank  Sandford  in  hia  heart  for  the  unkind* 
ness  which  had  sent  him  thither.  But  new  difficulties  aross,  how  to 
accomplish  the  end  for  which  he  came.  He  learned  Iran  the  people 
of  the  inn,  that  a  lord,  with  a  fme  equI|Mige,  had  viaited  at  the  £iriD; 
but  who  he  was,  or  for  what  piirpoae  be  went,  no  one  comkl  infenn  bin. 

Dreeding  to  return  with  his  doubts  unsatiafied,  and  yet  tfrtid  of 
proceeding  to  extremities  that  might  be  construed  into  preranptin, 
he  walked  disconsplaiely  (almost  distnctedly)  across  the  fiekk,  look- 
ing repeatedly  at  his  watch,  and  wishing  the  time  would  sisnd  tfil 
till  he  was  ready  to  go  back  with  his  errand  completed. 

Every  field  he  passed,  brought  him  nearer  to  the  boose  on  whidi 
his  imagination  was  fixed ,  but  how,  without  forfeiting  every  opp«a^ 
Wice  of  that  respect  which  he  so  powerfully  felt,  could  he  sitrmpt 
to  enter  itf  He  saw  the  indecorum,  resolved  not  to  be  gniJiy  of  it, 
and  yet  walked  on  till  he  was  within  but  a  small  orchard  of  the  door. 
Could  he  then  retreat  f  He  wished  he  could  ;  but  he  foosd  thst  ke 
had  proceeded  too  far  to  be  any  longer  master  of  himself.  Tbc  liaie 
was  urgent :  he  must  either  behold  her,  and  venture  her  ditplesnuv. 
or  by  difiUence  during  one  moment  give  up  all  hia  hopes,  perbap^ 
for  ever. 

With  that  aame  disregard  to  consequences  which  sctnsted  bin 
when  he  dared  to  eupplicate  Lmd  Elmwood  in  his  dsit^bier's  bebslC 
he  at  length  went  eageriy  to  the  door  and  mpped. 

A  servant  came  t  he  asked  to  speak  with  Mias  Woodley,  if  ibe  wh 
quite  alone." 

He  was  shown  into  an  appartmem,and  Miss  Woodley  enlercd  to  bi» 

She  started  when  she  beheld  who  it  was ;  but  as  he  did  not  bk  & 
frov^-n  upon  her  face,  he  caught  bold  of  her  hand,  and  said,  persusiivtlr. 

**  Do  not  be  ofiended  with  me.  If  1  mean  to  oflfend  yoa,  mrl 
forfeit  my  life  in  atonement." 

Poor  Miss  Woodley.  glad  in  her  solitude  to  see  any  one  from  Ela- 
wood  House,  fbfgot  his  visit  Was  an  ofience,  till  he  put  her  in  mini  of 
it :  she  then  said,  with  some  reserve, 

•*  Tell  me  the  purport  of  your  coming,  air,  and  perhaps  I  lasy  biTO 
no  reason  to  complain." 

♦•  It  was  to  see  Lady  Matilda,"  he  replied.  "  or  to  hear  of  ber  health. 
It  was  to  offer  her  my  services— it  was,  Misa  Woodley,  to  convince 
ber,  if  pomible  of  my  esteem." 

"Had  you  no  other  method,  air?"  said  Miaa  Woodley.  with  tb» 
same  reaerve. 

"  None,"  replied  he,  "or  with  joy  I  should  have  embraced  it;  im 
if  you  can  inform  me  of  any  other,  tell  me  I  beseech  you  iiaisoiif. 
and  I  will  immediately  begone,  and  puiaue  your  directiaos. 

Miss  Woodley  hesitated. 

**  You  know  of  no  other  means,  Mim  Woodley !"  he  cried. 

**  And  yet  I  cannot  commend  this,"  said  she. 

**  Nor  do  I.  Do  not  imgine  because  you  see  me  ber^  that  I  op- 
prove  of  my  visit ;  but,  reduced  to  this  necessity,  pity  the  motives  m 
have  urged  it. 

Mim  Woodley  did  pity  them  :  but  as  she  would  not  own  that  A« 
did,  she  amid  think  of  nothing  else  to  say. 

At  this  instant  a  bell  rung  from  the  chamber  above. 

<•  That  is  Lady  Matilda's  beU,"  said  Mias  Woodley :  "  she  is  coniil 
to  take  a  short  walk.    Do  you  wish  to  see  her  f** 

Thongh  it  vres  the  first  vnsh  of  his  heart,  he  paused,  sod  «^ 
**  Will  you  plead  my  excuse  V* 

Am  the  flight  of  stairs  was  but  short,  which  Matilda  bad  lo  ff^ 
down,  she  was  in  the  room  with  Mias  Woodley  and  Mr.  Rubvccd, 
just  as  that  sentence  ended.  _^ 

She  had  stepped  beyond  the  door  of  the  apartment,  when,  p0t*^' 
ing  a  visitor,  she  hastily  withdrew. 


Rushbrook,  aninmted,  though  trembling  at  her  presence, 
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"  Lady  Matilda,  do  not  avoid  me,  Ull  yon  know  that  I  deserve  soc^* 
punishment" 

She  immediately  saw  who  it  vras,  and  returned  back  with  t  p"^ 
pride,  and  yet  a  proper  politenem  in  her  manner. 

**  I  beg  yonr  pardon,  sir,"  said  she :  *«  I  did  nitknow  yea.  I^ 
afraid  I  intruded  upon  Mias  Woodley  and  a  stranger."  . 

**  You  do  not  then  consider  me  aa  a  stranger.  Lady  Matilda  1  ^ 
that  you  do  not  requires  my  warmeat  acknowledgments." 

She  set  down,  as  if  overcome  by  ill  spirits  and  ill  health. 

Mim  Woodley  now  asked  Roshbrook  to  sit ;  for  till  now  *'*o^*^  "t 

*'  No  madam,"  replied  he  with  confusion ;  **  not  unless  Lady  ^ 
tilda  gives  me  permission."  . 

She  smiled,  and  pointed  to  a  chair;  and  ^1  tha  kindnee  «<»" 
Rushbrook  during  hia  whole  lifo  had  received  from  Lord  £^^^ 
never  inspired  half  the  gratitude  which  thie  one  ioatance  of  civ 
from  his  daughter  excited. 

He  sat  down  with  the  ooDfaauoD  of  the  ohligatian  upon  fWy 
tun  ofhia  ioo^ 
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"lam  not  vieXlt  Mr.  Rtiahbroc^.'*  feftid  Matildii,  languidly;  "btid 
yon  must  excuse  any  want  of  etiquette  at  this  hotme." 
*'  Wliile  you  excuse  me«  madam,  what  can  I  have  to  complain  ttTV* 
She  appeared  absent  while  he  was  speaking,  and  turning  to  Miss 
Woodley,  said,  **  Do  j'ou  think  I  had  better  walk  to  day  f ' 

"  No  my  dear,"  answered  Miss  Woodley :  "  the  ground  ifi  damp,^ 
and  the  air  cold." 

**  Vou  are  not  well,  indeed.  Lady  Matilda/*  said  RaahbtooAc,  gazing 
upon  her  with  ihe  most  tender  respect. 

She  shook  her  head ;  and  the  tears,  widiout  any  eflort  either  to 
impel  or  to  restrain  them,  ran  down  her  face. 

Rushbrook  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  with  an  accent  and  manner  the 
most  expressive,  said,  "  We  are  cousins,  Lady  Matilda :  in  our  infancy 
we  were  brought  up  together;  we  were  beloredby  tiie  same  mother; 

festered  by  the  same  father" 

'*  Oh !  oh !"  cried  she,  interrupting  him  with  a  tone  which  indicated 
the  bitterest  angnish. 

"Nay,  do  not  let  me  add  to  your  uneasiness,'*  he  resumed,  **  while 
I  am  attempting  to  alleviate  it.  Instruct  me  what  I  ctui  do  to  show  my 
esteem  and  respect,  rather  than  permit  me,  thus  unguided,  to  rush 
upon  what  you  may  construe  into  insult  and  arrogance." 

Miss  Woodley  went  to  Matilda,  took  her  hand,  then  wiped  the 
tears  from  her  eyes,  while  Matilda  reclined  against  her,  entirely  re- 
gardless of  Rushbrook's  prepuce. 

"If I  have  been  in  the  least  instrumental  to  this  Sorrow/'—- said 
Rushbrook,  with  a  face  as  much  agitated  as  his  mind, — ^ 

"  No"  said  Miss  Woodley,  in  a  low  voice,  "  you  have  not— she  is 
of&n  thus." 

*'  Yes,"  said  Matilda,  raising  her  head,  **  I  am  frequently  so  weak 
that  I  cannot  resist  the  smallest  incitement  to  grief.  But  do  not  make 
your  visit  long,  Mr.  Rushbrook/'  she  continued ;  *'ibr  T  was  just  then 
thinking  that  should  Lord  Elm  wood  hear  of  this  attention  you  have 
paid  me,  it  might  be  £ital  to  you."  Here  she  wept  again  us  bitterly 
,  as  before. 

*'  There  is  no  probability  of  his  hearing  of  it,  madam,"  Rushbrook 
replied :  **  or  if  there  was.  I  am  persuaded  that  he  would  not  resent 
it ;  for  yesterday,  when  I  am  confident  he  knew  that  Mr.  Sandfbrd 
had  been  to  see  you,  he  received  him  on  his  return  with  unusual 
marks  of  kindness." 

"  Did  he?"  said  she — and  again  she  lifted  up  her  head  ;  her  eyes 
for  a  moment  beaming  with  hope  and  joy. 

*'  There  is  something  which  we  cannot  yet  define,**  Said  Rushbrook, 
"  that  Lord  £imwood  struggles  with ;   but  when  time  shall  have 

eradicated" 

Before  he  oould  proceed  farther,  Matilda  was  once  more  siuik  into 
despondency,  and  scarcely  attended  to  what  he  was  saying. 

Miss  Woodley,  observing  this,  said,  **  Mr.  Rushbrook,  let  it  be  a 
token  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  ypu  hereafter,  that  I  now  use  the  free- 
dom to  beg  you  will  put  an  end  to  your  visit" 

**  You  send  me  away,  madam,**  returned  he,  "  with  the  warmest 
thanks  for  the  reception  you  have  given  me ;  and  this  last  assurance 
•f  your  kindness,  is  beyond  any  other  favour  you  could  have  bestowed. 
Lady  Matilda,"  added  he.  "  suffer  me  to  take  your  hand  at  parthig, 
and  let  it  be  a  testimony  that  you  acknowledge  me  for  a  relation." 

She  put  out  her  hand,  which  he  knelt  to  receive,  but  did  not  raise 
it  lo  his  lips.  He  hekl  the  boon  too  sacred ;  and  looking  earnestly 
upon  it,  as  it  lay  pale  and  wan  in  his,  he  breathed  one  sigh  over  it, 
and  withdrew. 

Sorrowful  and  afifecting  as  this  interview  had  be^n,  Rushbrook,  as 
he  rode  home,  reflected  upon  it  with  the  most  inordinate  delight;  and 
had  he  not  seen  decline  of  health  in  the  looks  and  behaviour  of  Lady 
Matilda,  his  fblicity  had  been  unbounded.  Entranced  in  the  happi- 
ness of  her  society,  the  thought  of  his  rival  never  came  once  to  his 
mind  while  he  was  with  her :  a  want  of  recollection,  however,  he  by 
no  means  regretted,  as  her  whole  appearance  contrailicted  every  sus- 
picion he  could  possibly  entertain,  that  she  favoured  the  addresses  of 
any  man  living  ;  nud  had  he  remembered, J^e  would  not  have  dared 
to  name  the  subjecr. 

The  time  ran  so  swiftly  while  he  was  away,  that  It  was  beyond 
the  dinner  hour  at  Klmwrxid  House,  when  he  returned.  Heated,  his 
drees  and  hb  hair  disordered,  ho  entered  the  dining-room  just  as  the 
desert  was  put  upon  the  table.  He  was  confounded  at  his  own  ap- 
pearance, and  at  the  fiilsehoods  he  should  be  obliged  to  fabricate  in 
his  excuse :  there  was.  yet,  that  which  engaged  his  attention  beyond 
any  circumstance  relating  to  himself — the  features  of  Lord  Elm  wood 
-*-of  which  his  daughter's,  whom  he  hod  just  beheld,  had  the  mcjst 
striking  resamblance :  though  hers  were  softened  by  sorrow,  while 
lias  were  made  austere  by  the  self-same  cause. 

•*  Where  have  you  been  ?"  said  his  uncle,  with  a  frown. 
"  A  chose,  my  lonl — 1  beg  your  pardon — but  a  pack  of  dogs  I  un- 
Axpectedly  met."    For  in  the  hackneyed  art  of  lying,  without  injury 
to  any  one,  Rushbrook,  to  his  shame,  was  proficient. 
His  excuses  were  received,  and  the  subject  ceased. 
During  his  absence  that  day,  Lonl  Elm  wood  had  called  Sondfbrd 
apart,  and  said  to  him,  that  as  the  malevolence  which  he  once  ob- 
served between  him  and  Rushbniok  had,  he  perceived,  subsided,  he 
advised  him,  if  he  was  a  well-wisher  to  the  young  man,  to  sound  his 
hoart,  and  counsel  him  not  to  act  against  the  will  of  his  nearest  r«Ui- 
tion  anJ  friend. 

"  I,  myself,  am  too  hasty,"  continued  Lord  £lmwood ;  **  and,  un- 
happily, too  much  determined  upon  what  I  have  once  (though,  pei^ 
Vol.  I.— ik  Ik 
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litps,  rashly)  said,  to  speak  upon  a  ft>pie  whero  it  is  piobafak  I  tell 
meet  with  opposition.  You,  Sand  ford,  cou  reason  with  iaodei«i«iw 
For  after  all  that  I  have  done  for  my  nephew,  lYwoakI  be  a  pity  » 
forsake  him  at  lost;  and  yet,  that  is  but  too  likely,  if  ha  ohiPiiU  «•* 
voke  me  to  it." 

•* Sir,''  replied  Sandford,  •'I  will  speak  to  hifn." 

"Yet,"  added  I^>rd  Elmwood,  sternly,  "do  not  urge  what  yon  iaf 
ibr  my  sake,  but  for  his  own:  I  can  part  from  him  with  irasc  hat  ha 
may  then  repent ;  and,  yon  know,  repontanoe  alwaya  ooaios  loo  km 

with  me." 

"  My  lord,  I  will  exert  all  the  eflbrts  in  my  power  for  hit  wilftia. 
But  what  is  the  subject  on  which  he  has  refused  to  oomply  witk  yaat 
desires  ?"  yj  r 

"  Matrimony — ^have  not  I  told  you  ?" 

"  Not  a  word." 

'*  I  wish  him  to  nuirry,  that  I  may  thea  conclude  the  deeds  ia  Te» 
spect  to  my  estate;  and  the  only  child  of  Sir  William  Winterton,  (a 
rich  heiress,)  was  the  wife  I  meant  to  propose :  but  from  his  iodiflei« 
ence  to  all  I  have  said  on  the  occasion,  I  have  not  yet  raeotiooed  her 
name  to  him— you  may." 

"  I  will,  my  lord,  and  use  all  my  persuasion  to  engage  his  Oibedi- 
ence ;  and  you  shall  have,  at  least,  a  faithful  account  of  what  he  says." 

Sandford,  the  next  morning,  songht  an  opportunity  of  being  alona 
with  Rushbrook  He  then  plainly  repealed  to  hmv  what  Lord  Elm- 
wood  had  said,  and  taw  hi.m  listen  to  it  all,  and  heard  him  answer  to 
it  all,  with  the  most  tranquil  resolution.  **  That  he  would  do  any 
thing  to  preserve  the  friendship  and  peuronage  of  his  undo — but  many.' 

'*  What  can  be  your  reason  ?"  asked  Sandfbrd,  though  he 

"  A  reason  I  cannot  give  lo  Lord  Elmwood." 

"  Then  do  not  give  it  to  me,  for  I  have  piumisod  to  tell 
thing  you  shall  say  to  me." 

"  And  every  thing  1  hnp9  said  V*  asked  Roshbrook,  hosfily. 

**  As  to  what  you  have  said,  I  don't  kiww  whether  it  has  made  ii^ 
pression  enough  on  my  memory  to  enable  me  to  repeat  it" 

**  I  am  glad  it  has  riot" 

**  And  my  answer  to  your  uncle  is  to  be,  simply,  that  yea  will  BOC 
obey  him  ?*' 

**  I  should  hope,  Mr.  Sandfbrd,  that  you  woold  eipiass  it  ia  batter 
terms." 

•'  Tell  me  the  terms,  and  I  will  be  exact." 

Rushbrook  struck  his  forehead,  and  walked  about  the  rooflu 

"  Am  1  to  give  him  any  reason  for  your  disobeying  himf 

**  I  tell  you  again,  that  I  dare  not  name  the  cause." 

"  Then  why  do  you  submit  to  a  power  you  are  aibamed  to  twnr' 

**I  am  not  ashamed — I  glory  in  it  Are^yuu  asluuBMd  af  your 
esteem  for  Lady  Matilda  7" 

'^  Oh !  if  she  is  the  cause  of  your  disobedience,  be  assared  I  shall 
not  mention  it ;  for  I  am  forbid  to  name  her." 

*■  And,  sorely,  as  that  is  the  case,  I  need  not  fear  to  speak  phnnly 
to  you.  1  love  Lady  Matilda ;  or,  perhaps,  unacquainted  with  tova, 
what  I  feel  may  be  only  pity;  and  if  so,  pity  is  the  most  pleasmg  pao* 
sion  that  ever  poeseseed  a  human  heart,  aod  I  would  not  change  itftr 
all  her  father's  estates." 

*'  Pity,  then,  gives  rise  to  very  different  sensations :  fbr  I  pily  yoa* 
and  that  sensation  I  would  gladly  exchange  fbr  approfaatioii." 

*'  If  you  really  feel  compassion  ^t  me,  and  I  believe  yoo  do,  eon- 
trive  some, means  by  your  answei*  to  Lord  Elmwood  lo  pacify  him, 
without  involving  me  in  ruin.  Hint  at  my  efiections  beiog  engaged, 
but  not  to  whom ;  and  add,  that  I  have  given  my  word,  if  be  will 
allow  me  a  short  time,  a  year  cr  two  only,  I  will,  during  that  period, 
try  to  disengage  them,  and  nse  all  my  power  to  render  myself  worthy 
of  the  union  for  which  he  designs  me." 

**  And  this  is  not  only  your  solemn  promiee,  bat  yoor  filed  deter* 
mination  ?"' 

•*  Nay,  why  will  you  search  my  heart  to  the  bottom*  when  the  sur* 
face  ought  to  content  yon  ?" 

**  If  you  cannot  resolve  on  what  yon  have  proposed,  why  do  you 
ask  this  time  of  your  uncle  ?  For  should  be  allow  it  ydut  yoar  diso- 
bedience at  the  expiration  will  be  less  pardonable  than  it  is  now." 

«*  Within  a  year,  Mr.  Sandfbrd,  who  can  tell  what  strange  events 
may  not  occur,  to  diange  all  our  praepecis  ?  Even  my  paasioa  nay 
decline." 

"  In  that  expectation,  then,  the  fiiilof«  of  which  yourself  mast  an- 
swer for,  I  will  repeat  as  much  of  tbb  diecoufse  ae  shall  be  proper." 
Here  Rushbrook  "communicated  his  having  been  to  see  Lady  Bda- 
tilda ;  for  which  Sand  lord  reprove<l  him,  bat  in  less  rigerous  lenae 
than  he  generally  osed  in  his  reprooft;  and  Rushbniok,  by  his  en- 
treaties, now  gained  the  intelligenre  uho  the  iiobleaian  Wee  who  ad« 
dressed  Matilda,  and  on  what  views ;  but  was  restrained  le  patience, 
by  Sondfbrd's  arguments  and  threats. 

Upon  the  sul^ct  of  this  marriage,  Satidfbnl  laet  his  patron,  with- 
out  having  determined  exactly  what  tu  say;  but  rested  on  the  tenpar 
in  which  he  sliuuM  find  him. 

At  the  commencemeiu  of  the  ccfBversaiion,  be  lokl  him— ^  Rash* 
brook  begged  for  time." 

"I  have  given  him  time— huve  I  not!"  cried  Lord  £loiWQod.' 
•*  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  his  thus  trifling  with  me  ?" 

Sandfbrd  replied — **  My  lord,  young  men  are  frequently  roiiiennc 
in  their  notions  of  love,  and  think  if  impossible  lo  have  a  sinreri 
aflfection  where  their  own  iiielinatioas  do  ast  £nt  peia«  aat  ^^ 
choice.* 
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•'If  he  ii  in  love/'  answered  Lord  Elmwood,  "let  him  take  the 
olgect,  and  leave  my  house  and  me  for  ever.  Nor  under  tliia  destiny 
caii  he  have  any  claim  to  pity;  f(>r  genuine  love  will  nuke  him  happy 
in  baniflhmenlt  in  poverty,  or  in  sicknoaB:  it  makes  the  poor  man 
happy  as  the  rich,  the  (bol  blest  as  the  wise." 

The  sincerity  with  which  Lord  Ehnwood  had  loved,  was  expressed, 
as  he  said  this,  more  than  in  words. 

**  Y<mr  lordship  is  talking,*'  replied  Sandibrd,  «*of  the  passion  in  its 
most  refined  and  predominani  sense,  while  I  may  possibly  be  speak- 
ing of  a  mere  phantom,  that  has  led  this  young  man  astray.** 

*' Whatever  it  be,"  returned  Lord  Elmwood,  ««let  him  and  his 
friends  weigh  the  case  well,  and  act  for  the  best — so  shall  1  !'* 

**  His  friends,  my  lord !  What  friends,  or  what  friend  has  he  upon 
earth  but  you  7" 

*'  Then  why  will  he  not  submit  to  my  advice,  or  himself  give  me  a 
proper  reason  why  he  cannot  T' 

*'  Because  there  may  be  friendship  without  familiarity;  and  so  it  is 
between  him  and  you." 

-  That  cannot  be ;  for  I  have  condescended  to  talk  to  him  in  the 
most  familiar  terms." 

'*  To  condescend,  my  lord,  is  not  to  be  ftmiliar." 

"  Then  come,  sir,  let  us  be  on  an  equal  footing  through  you ;  and 
now  speak  out  his  thoughts  freely,  and  hear  mine  in  return." 

**  Why,  then,  he  begs  a  respite  for  a  year  or  two.*' 

•*  On  what  pretence  T' 

"  To  me,  it  was  preference  of  a  single  life ;  but  I  suspect  it  is  what 
he  imagines  to  be  love,  and  for  some  object  whom  he  thinks  your 
lordship  would  disapprove." 

'*  He  has  not,  then,  actually  confessed  this  to  you  T" 

**  If  he  has,  it  was  drawn  from  him  by  such  means,  that  I  am  not 
warranted  to  say  it  in  direct  words." 

"  I  have  entered  into  no  contract,  no  agreement  on  his  account  with 
the  friends  of  the  lady  1  have  pointed  out,"  said  Lord  Ehnwood :  '*  no- 
thing beyond  implications  have  passed  between  her  family  and  my- 
self at  present;  and  if  the  person  on  whom  he  has  fixed  his  affections, 
should  not  be  in  a  situation  absolutely  ooatrary  to  my  wishes,  I  may, 
perhaps,  confirm  his  choice." 

That  moment  Sandfoid's  oonrage  prompted  him  to  name  Lady  Ma- 
tilda, but  his  discretion  opposed.  However,  in  the  various  changes 
of  his  countenance  from  the  conflict,  it  was  plain  to  discern  that  he 
wished  to  say  more  than  he  dared. 

On  which  Lord  Elmwood  cried — **  Speak  on,  Sandfoid ;  what  are 
you  afraid  of?" 

"Of  you,  my  lord." 

He  started.     Sandford  went  on : 

"  I  know  no  tie,  no  bond,  no  innocence,  that  is  a  protection  when 
you  feel  resentment" 

"  You  are  ri^ht,"  he  replied,  significantly. 

"  Then  how,  my  lord,  can  you  encourage  me  to  qwoA  on,  when 
diat  which  I  perhaps  should  say»  might  oflend  you  to  hearf* 

**  To  what,  and  whither  are  you  changing  our  subject  f*  cried  Lord 
Elmwood.  "  But,  sir,  if  yon  know  my  resentful  and  relentless  tem- 
per, 3rou  surely  know  how  to  shun  it" 

"  Not,  and  speak  plainly." 

«<  Then  dissemble." 

••  No,  ril  not  do  that ;  but  I'll  be  sUent" 

**  A  new  parade  of  submission.  You  are  more  tonnenting  to  me 
thsA  any  one  I  have  about  me ;  constantly  on  the  verge  of  disobeying 
my  orders,  that  you  may  recede,  and  gain  my  good-will  by  your  for- 
bearance. But  know,  Mr.  Sandford,  that  I  will  not  suffer  this  much 
longer.  If  you  choose,  in  every  convenation  we  have  together, 
(though  the  most  remote  from  such  a  topic,)  to  think  of  my  daughter, 
you  qnust  either  banish  your  thoughts,  or  conceal  them ;  nor  by  one 
sign,  one  item,  remind  me  of  her." 

"Your  daughter,  did  you  call  her?  Can  you'  call  yourself  her 
f.therr 

"  I  do,  sir :  but  I  WW  likewise  the  husband  of  her  mother.  And, 
as  that  husband,  I  solemnly  swear" — ^He  was  proceeding  with  violence. 

**  Oh,  my  lord  !*'  cried  Sandford,  interrupting  him,  with  his  hands 
clasped  in  the  most  fervent  supplication — *'  Oh,  do  not  let  me  draw 
upon  her  one  nath  more  of  your  eternal  displeasure !  I'll  kneel  to  beg 
that  you  will  drop  the  subject." 

The  inclination  he  made,  with  his  knees  bent  towards  the  groimd, 
stopped  Lord  Elmwood  instantly.  But  though  it  broke  in  upon  his 
words,  it  did  not  alter  oi^e  angry  look :  his  eyes  darted,  and  his  lips 
trembled  with  indignation. 

Sandford,  in  order  to  appeas^'him,  bowed,  and  offered  to  withdraw, 
hoping  to  be  recalled.  He  wished  in  vain :  Lord  Elmwood's  eyes  fol- 
lowed  him  to  the  door,  expressive  of  the  joy  he  should  receive  from 
his  absence. 

The  companions  and  oouttsellors  of  Lord  Margrave,  who  had  so 
prudently  advised  gentle  methods  in  the  pursuit  of  his  passion,  while 
there  was  left  any  hope  of  their  success,  now  (convinced  there  was 
none)  as  strenuously  recommended  open  violence ;  and,  sheltered  un- 
der the  consideration  that  their  depredations  were  to  be  practised  upon 
a  defenceless  woman,  who  had  not  one  protector,  except  an  old  priest, 
the  sukrject  of  their  ridicule— assured  likewise,  from  the  influence  of 
Lord  Margrave's  wealth,  that  all  inferior  consequences  could  be  over- 
^me,  they  saw  no  room  for  fean  on  any  side ;  and  what  they  wished 
xecute,  they  with  can  and  skiU  premeditated. 
IwD  thair  schflBM  was  mature  for  peiforaiaxice,  tfane  of  hi*  chosen 


companions  and  three  servants  (trained  in  all  the  villainous  expkats  o^ 
their  masters)  set  off  for  the  habitation  of  poor  Matilda,  and  airived 
there  about  the  twilight  of  the  evening. 

Nearly  four  hours  afler  that  time  (just  as  the  family  were  going  to 
bed)  they  came  up  to  the  doors  of  the  house,  and,  rapping  violendy, 
gave  the  alarm  of  fire,  conjuring  all  the  inhabitants  lo  make  their  >^ay 
out  immediately,  as  they  would  save  their  lives. 

The  family  conswted  of  few  penons,  all  of  whom  ran  instantly  to 
the  doors,  and  opened  them— on  which  two  men  rushed  in,  and  with 
the  plea  of  saving  Lady  Matilda  from  the  pretended  flames,  caught 
her  in  their  arms,  and  carried  her  off;  while  all  the  deceived  people 
of  the  house,  running  eagerly  to  save  themselves,  paid  no  regard  to 
her,  till  looki.)g  for  the  cause  for  which  they  had  been  terrified,  ihey 
perceived  the  stratagem,  and  the  fatal  consequences. 

Amidst  the  complaints,  the  sorrow,  and  the  affright  of  the  people  of 
the  farm,  Miss  Woodley's  sensations  wanted*  a  name.  Terror  and 
anguish  give  but  a  faint  description  of  what  she  suffered  ;  something 
like  the  approach  of  death  stole  over  her  senses,  and  she  sat  Uke  ooe 
petrified  with  horror.  She  had  no  doubt  who  was  the  perpetrsior  of 
this  wickedness ;  but  liow  was  she  to  follow — how  eflect  a  rescue  ? 

The  circumstances  of  this  event,  as  soon  as  the  people  had  time  to 
call  up  their  recollection,  were  sent  to  a  neighbouring  magislrate ;  bat 
little  could  be  hoped  from  that  Who  was  to  swear  to  the  robber  \ 
Who  undertake  to  find  him  out  ?  Miss  Woodley  thought  of  Rmh- 
brook,  of  Sandford,  of  Lord  Elmwood ;  but  what  could  she  hope  from 
the  want  of  power  in  the  two  former  ? — what  from  the  latter,  for  the 
want  of  will  ?  Now  stupified,  and  now  distracted,  she  walked  about 
the  house  incessantly,  begging  for  instructions  how  to  act,  or  how  b> 
forget  her  misery.. 

A  tenant  of  Lord  Elmwood's,  who  occupied  a  little  fans  near  to 
that  where  Lady  Matilda  lived,  and  who  wiw  well  acquainted  wiih 
the  whole  history  of  her  and  her  mother's  misfortunes,  was  retarning 
from  a  neighbouring  fair  just  as  this  inhuman  plan  was  pot  in  execu- 
tion. Ho  heard  the  cries  of  a  woman  in  distress,  and  iitUowed  the 
sound  till  he  arrived  at  a  chaise  in  waiting,  and  saw  Matilda  placed 
in  it  by  the  side  of  two  men,  who  presented  pistols  to  him  asheoSered 
to  approach  and  expostulate. 

The  fiirmer,  though  imcertain  who  this  female  was,  yet  went  to  ike 
house  she  had  been  taken  from  (as  the  nearest)  with  the  tale  of  what 
he  had  seen ;  and  there  being  informed  it  was  Lady  Matilda  wiiom  he 
had  beheld,  this  intelligence,  joined  to  the  powerfiil  efifect  her  screami 
had  on  Kim,  made  him  resolve  to  take  horse  immediately,  and,  with 
some  friends,  follow  the  carriage  till  they  should  trace  ih.e  place  to 
which  she  was  conveyed. 

The  anxiety,  the  firmness  discovered  in  determining  upon  this  tm* 
dertaking,  somewhat  alleviated  the  agony  Miss  Woodley  eadoied; 
and  she  began  to  hope  timely  assistance  might  yet  be  given  to  her 
beloved  charge. 

The  man  set  out,  meaning  at  all  events  to  attempt  her  release;  bat 
before  he  had  proceeded  far,  the  few  friends  that  accompanied  him 
began  to  reflect  on  the  improbability  of  their  success  against  a  noble- 
man, surrounded  by  servants,  with  other  attendanta  likewise,  and  pe^ 
haps  even  countenanced  by  the  father  of  the  lady  whom  they  presumed 
to  take  from  him;  or,  if  not,  while  Lord  Elmwood  beheld  theofience 
with  indiflerence,  that  indifference  gave  it  a  sanction  they  might  in 
vain  oppose.  These  cool  reflections  tending  to  their  safety,  had  their 
weight  with  the  companions  of  the  farmer :  ihey  all  rode  back,  re* 
joicing  at  their  second  thoughts,  and  lefl  him  to  puBue  his  journey 
and  prove  his  valour  by  himself. ' 

It  was  not  with  Sandford  as  it  had  lately  been  with  Roshbiook 
under  the  displeasure  of  Lord  Elmwood :  to  the  laner  he  behaved,  as 
soon  as  tlieir  dissension  was  past,  as  if  it  had  never  happened.  But 
to  Sandford  it  was  otherwise :  the  resentment  which  he  Ind  repressed 
at  the  time  of  tlie  offence,  lurked  in  his  heart,  and  dwelt  upon  his 
mind  for  several  days ;  during  which  he  carefully  avoided  exchanging 
a  word  with  him,  and  gave  other  dcmonstratioiis  of  being  still  m 
enmity. 

Sandford,  though  expcn-ienced  in  the  cruelty  and  ingratitude  of  the 
world,  yet  could  not  without  difficulty  brook  tlim  severity— this  ccfr 
tumely — from  a  roan  for  whose  welfare,  ever  since  his  in&ncy,  be 
had  laboured,  and  whose  happiness  was  more  dear  to  htm,  in  sfHte  of 
all  his  faults,  than  that  of  any  other  person.  Even  Lady  Matilda  vrai 
not  so  dear  to  Sandford  as  her  father;  and  he  loved  her  more  that  she 
was  Lonl  Elmwood's  child  than  for  any  other  cause. 

Sometimes  the  old  priest,  incensed  beyond  bearing,  was  on  the  point 
of  saying  to  his  patron, 

**  How,  in  my  age,  dare  you  thus  treat  the  man  whom,  in  his  youth, 
you  respected  and  revered  ?" 

Sometimes,  instead  of  anger,  he  felt  the  tear  he  'was  ashamed  to 
own  steal  to  his  eye,  and  even  fall  down  bis  cheek.  Sometxmes  he 
left  the  room,  half^determined  to  leave  the  house :  but  these  were  all 
faalfnleterminatiotw — for  he  knew  him  with  whom  he  had  lo  deal  too 
well  not  to  know  that  he  might  be  provoked  into  greater  anger,  and 
that  should  he  once  rashly  quit  his  house,  the  doors  most  probably 
would  be  shut  against  him  for  ever  afler. 

In  this  humiliating  state  (for  even  the  domestics  could  not  but  ch> 
serve  their  lord's  displeasure)  Sandford  passed  three  days,  aiMi  was 
beginning  the  fourth,  when,  sitting  with  Lord  Elmwgod  and  Ruih- 
brook  jiwt  afler  breakfast,  a  servant  entered,  saying,  aa  he  op«Md  ^ 
door,  to  somebody  who  followed,  < 

*'  Tqu  muit  wait  till  yoa  have  my  lord's  perauauon."       Jf 
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This  attiscted  their  eyes  to  tho  door,  and  a  man  meanly  draaed 
walked  in,  following  close  to  the  servant 

The  latter  turned,  and  seemed  again  to  desire  the  perM»  to  retire, 
bat  in  vain :  he  rushed  forward,  regardless  of  his  opposer,  and,  in  great 
agitation,  said, 

^  My  lord,  if  you  please,  I  have  business  with  you,  provided  you 
will  choose  to  be  alon&" 

Lord  Elmwood,  struck  with  the  intruder's  eamostneas,  bade  the  ser- 
vant leave  the  room ;  and  then  said  to  the  stranger, 

-  You  may  speak  before  these  gentlemen." 

The  man  instantly  turned  pale,  and  trembled— then,  to  prolong  the 
time  before  he  spoke,  went  to  the  door  to  see  if  it  was  shutF— returned 
—yet,  still  trembling,  seemed  unwilling  to  sey  his  errand. 

**  What  have  you  done,"  cried  Lord  Elmwood, "  that  you  are  in  this 
terror  f    What  have  you  done,  man  f " 

'*  Nothing,  my  lord,"  replied  he ;"  but  I  am  afiraid  I  am  going  to 
aflfeud  you." 

**  Well,  no  matter,"  he  amwered,  carelessly;  "  only  go  on,  and  let 
me  know  your  business." 

The  man's  distress  increased,  and  he  replied,  in  a  voice  of  grief 
andaffi-ight, 

"  Your  chUd,  my  lord !— " 

Rushbrook  and  Sandford  started;  and,  looking  at  Lord  Elmwood, 
saw  him  turn  white  as  death.    In  a  tremulous  voice  he  instantly  cried, 

**  What  of  her  ?"  and  rose  fiom  his  seat 

Encouraged  by  the  question,  and  the  agitation  of  him  who  asked  it« 
the  poor  man  gave  way  to  his  feelings,  and  answered,  with  every  sign 
of  sorrow, 

'*  I  saw  her,  my  lord,  taken  away  by  force :  twp  ruffians  seized  and 
carried  her  away,  while  she  screamed  in  vain  to  me  for  help,  and 
looked  like  one  in  distraction." 

'*  Man,  what  do  you  mean  ?"  cried  the  earl. 

"  Lord  Maigrave,"  replied  the  stranger,  **  we  have  no  doubt,  has 
formed  this  plot  .*  he  has  for  some  time  past  beset  the  house  where  she 
lived,  and  when  his  viuts  were  refused,  he  threatened  this :  besides, 
one  of  his  servant!  attended  the  carriage — ^I  saw  and  knew  him." 

Lord  Elmwood  listened  to  the  last  part  of  this  account  with  seeming - 
composure :  then  turning  hastily  to  Rushbrook,  he  said, 

**  Where  are  my  pistols,  Harry  7" 

Sandford  foigot  at  this  instant  all  the  anger  that  had  passed  between 
him  and  the  earl :  be  rushed  towards  him,  and  grasping  his  hand, 
eried, 

**  Will  you,  then,  prove  3rourBelf  a  fotherT 

Lord  Elmwood  only  answered, "  Yes,"  and  left  the  room. 

Rushbrook  followed,  and  begged,  with  all  the  earnestness  he  felt, 
to  be  permitted  to  accompany  his  uncle. 

While  Sandford  shook  hands  with  the  former  a  thousand  times,  he, 
in  his  turn,  rejoiced  as  if  he  had  already  seen  Lady  Matilda  restored 
to  liberty. 

Rushbrook  in  vain  entreated  Lord  Elmwood :  he  laid  his  conunands 
upon  him  not  to  go  a  step  from  the  castle — while  the  agitation  of  his 
own  mind  was  too  great  to  observe  the  rigour  of  this  sentence  on  his 
nephew. 

During  hasty  preparations  for  the  earl's  departure,  Sandford  received 
from  Miss  Woodley  the  sad_  intelligence  of  what  had  occurred  .*  but 
he  returned  an  answer  to  recompense  her  for  all  she  had  suflered  on 
the  sad  occasion. 

Within  a  short  hour  Lord  Elmwood  set  ofi^  accompanied  by  his 
guide,  the  former,  and  other  attendants,  famished  with  every  requisite 
to  ascertain  the  succeas  of  their  enterprise :  while  poor  Matilda  little 
thought  of  a  deliverer  nigh— much  less,  that  her  deliverer  should 
prove  her  fother. 

Lord  Margrave,  black  as  this  incident  of  his  life  must  make  him 
appear  to  the  reader,  still  nursed  in  his  conscience  a  reserve  of  spe- 
cious virtue,  to  keep  him  in  peace  with  himselfl  It  was  his  design 
to  plead,  to  argue,  to  implore — ^nay,  even  to  threaten,  long  before  he 
put  his  threats  in  force ;  and  with  this  and  the  following  reflection  he 
reconciled  (as  roost  bad  men  can)  what  he  had  done,  not  only  to  the 
laws  of  humanity,  but  to  the  laws  of  honour. 

"  I  have  stolen  a  woman,  certainly,"  said  he  to  himself^  *'but  I  will 
make  her  happier  than  she  was  in  that  humble  state  from  which  I 
have  taken  her.  I  will  even."  said  he,  **  now  that  she  is  in  my  power, 
win  her  aflbctibos ;  and  when  in  fondness  hereafter  she  hangs  upon 
me,  how  will  she  thank  me  for  this  little  trial,  through  which  I  shall 
have  conducted  her  to  happiness!" 

Thus  did  he  hush  his  remorse,  while  he  waited  impatiently  at  home, 
in  expectation  of  his  prize." 

Half  expiring  with  her  sufferings,  of  body  as  well  as  of  mind,  about 
twelve  o'clock  the  next  night,  after  she  was  borne  away,  Mati'ida 
arrived;  and  felt  her  spirits  revive  by  the  superior  suflerings  that 
awaited  her : — for  her  increasing  terrors  reused  her  from  the  death- 
like weakness  brought  on  by  extreme  fotigtte. 

Lord  Margrave's  house,  to  which  he  had  gone  previous  to  this  oc- 
casion, was  situated  in  the  lonely  part  of  a  well  known  forest,  not 
more  than  twenty  miles  distant  from  London.  This  was  an  estate  he 
rarely  visited ;  and  as  he  had  but  few  servants  here,  h  was  a  spot 
which  he  supposed  would  be  less  the  object  of  aospicbn  in  the 
present  case,  thui  any  other  of  his  seats.  ^To  this,  then.  Lady  Matilda 
vras  conveyed— a  superb  apartment  allotted  her--4md  one  of  his  con- 
iUential  females  plaiied  to  atten4  upon  her  person,  with  all  respect 
fnd  aanuaaoas  of  safety. 


Matilda  looked  in  this  woman's  face,  and  seeing  she  bore  the  fea- 
tures of  her  sex,  while  her  own  knowledge  reached  none  of  those 
worthless  characters  of  which  this  creature  was  a  specimen,  she 
imagined  that  none  of  those  could  look  as  she  did,  and  therefore 
found  consolation  in  her  seeming  tenderness.  She  was  even  prevail- 
ed upon  (by  her  promisee  to  sit  by  her  side  and  watch)  to  throw  her- 
self  on  a  bedv  and  suffer  sleep  for  a  few  minutes— for  sleep  to  her 
was  suffering;  her  fears  giving  birth  to  dreams  terrifying  as  her 
w«2(ing  thoughts. 

More  wearied  than  refreshed  with  her  sleep,  she  rose  at  break  of 
day ;  and,  refusing  to  admit  of  the  change  of  an  article  in  her  dress, 
she  peraisted  to  wear  the  torn  disordered  habiliment  in  which  she  had 
been  dragged  away :  nor  would  she  taste  a  morsel  of  all  the  delica- 
cies that  were  prepared  for  her. 

Her  attendant  for  some  time  observed  the  most  reverential  awe ; 
but  finding  this  humility  had  not  the  effect  of  gaining  compliancy  wiih 
her  advice,  she  varied  her  manners  and  began  by  less  submissive 
means  to  attempt  an  influence.  She  said  her  orders  were  to  be  obe- 
dient, while  she  herself  was  obeyed — at  least,  in  circumstances  so 
material  as  the  lady's  health,  of  which  she  hod  the  charge  as  a  pby 
sician,  and  expected  equal  compliance  from  her  patient  Food  and 
fresh  apparel  she  prescribed  as  the  only  means  to  prevent  death;  and 
even  threatened  her  invalid  with  something  worse,  a  visit  from  Lord 
Maignve,  if  she  continued  obstinate. 

Now  loathing  her  for  the  deception  she  had  pracfised,  more  than  had 
she  received  her  thus  at  first,  Matilda  hid  her  eyes  from  the  sight  of 
her— and,  when  she  was  obliged  to  look,  she  shuddered. 

This  female  at  length  thought  it  her  duty  to  wait  upon  her  worthy 
employer,  and  inform  him  the  young  lady  in  her  trust  would  certainly 
die,  unlcw  there  were  means  employed  to  oblige  her  to  take  some 
nourishment 

Loid  Margrave,  glad  of  an  opportunity  that  might  apologize  for  his 
intrusion  upon  Lady  Matilda,  went  with  eagerness  to  her  apartment; 
and,  throwing  himself  at  her  feet  conjured  her,  if  she  would  save  his 
life,  as  well  as  her  own,  to  submit  to  be  consoled. 

•The  extreme  aversion,  the  horror  which  his  presence  inspired, 
caused  Matilda  for  a  moment  to  forget  all  her  want  of  power,  her 
want  of  health,  her  weakness;  and  rising  ficom  the  place  where  she 
sat,  she  cried,  with  her  voice  elevated, 

*<  Leave  me,  my  lord,  or  I'U  die  in  spite  of  all  your  care.  FU  in- 
stantly expire  with  grief,  if  you  do  not  leave  me." 

Accustomed  to  the  tears  and  reproaches  of  the  sex,  though  not  of 
those  like  her,  he  treated  with  indifference  these  menaces  of  anger, 
and,  seizing  her  hand,  he  carried  it  to  his  lips. 

Enraged,  and  overwhelmed  with  terror  at  the  affiont,  she  exclaim- 
ed (forgetting  every  other  friend  she  had,)  "  Oh!  my  dear  Miss  Wood- 
ley,  why  are  you  not  here  to  protect  meV* 

"  Nay,"  returned  Lord  Margrave,  stifling  a  propensity  to  laugh, 
"  I  should  think  the  old  priest  would  be  as  good  a  champion  as  the 
lady." 

The  remembrance  of  Sandford,  with  all  his  kindness,  now  rushed 
so  forcibly  on  MatUda's  mind,  that  she  shed  tears,  from  the  certainty 
how  much  he  felt,  and  would  continue  to  feel  for  her  situation.  Once 
she  thought  on  Rushbrook,  and  thought  even  he  would  be  sorry  for 
her.  Of  her  fother  she  did  not  think— she  dared  not:  one  single 
moment,  indeed,  that  thought  had  intruded :  she  hurried  it  away — it 
was  too  bitter. 

It  was  now  again  quite  night  and  near  to  that  hour  inrhen  she 
came  first  to  the  house.  Lord  Margrave,  though  at  some  distance  • 
from  her,  remained  still  in  her  apartment,  while  her  female  compan- 
ion had  stolen  away.  His  insensibility  to  her  lamentationa— tho 
agitated  looks  he  sometimes  cast  upon  her--her  weak  and  defence- 
less state — all  conspired  to  fill  her  mind  with  increasing  horror. 

He  saw  her  approhensions  in  her  distracted  face,  dishevelled  hair, 
and  the  whole  of  her  forlorn  appearance ;  yet  in  spite  of  his  former 
resolutions,  he  did  not  resist  the  widi  of  fulfiUing  all  her  dreadful 
expectations. 

He  once  again  approached  her,  and  again  was  going  to  seize  her 
hand ;  when  the  report  of  a  pistol,  and  a  confused  noise  of  persona 
assembling  towards  the  door  of  the  apartment  caused  him  to  desist 

He  started — ^bist  looked  more  surprised  than  alarmed— Aer  alarm 
WM  augmented ;  for  she  supposed  this  tumult  was  some  experiment 
to  intimidate  her  into  submission.  She  wnmg  her  hands  and  lifted 
up  her  eyes  to  Heaven,  in  the  last  agony  of  despair,  when  one  of  Lord 
Margrave's  servants  entered  hastily,  and  announced 

"  Lord  Ehnwood !" 

That  moment  her  fother  entered  and,  with  all  the  unrestrained 
fondness  of  a  parent  folded  her  in  his  arms. 

Her  extreme,  her  excess  of  joy  on  such  a  meeting,  and  fiom  such 
anguish  rescued,  was  in  part  repressed  by  his  awful  presence.  Tho 
apprehensions  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed  kept  her  timid  and 
doubtful ;  she  feared  to  speak,  or  clasp  him  in  return  for  his  embrace, 
but  falling  on  her  knees,  clung  round  his  legs,  and  bathed  his  feet 
with  her  tears.  These  were  the  happiest  moments  that  she  had  ever 
known ;  perhaps  the  happiest  he  had  ever  known. 

Lord  Margrave,  <m  whom  Lord  Elmwood  had  not  even  cast  a  look^ 
now  left  the  room;  but  as  he  quitted  it  called  out 

"  My  Lord  Elmwood,  if  you  have  any  demands  on  me** 

The  earl  interrupted  him :  *'  Would  you  make  me  an  executioner  t 
The  law  shall  l>e  your  only  antagonist" 

MatUds  quite  exhftustedr  ye(  uphelcl  by  tha  sodden  ttansport  4m 
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had  Mt,  w&>  led  by  her  ikther  out  of  thii  v^ntcbed  dwelling— more 
detpicable  thtin  the  hovel  of  the  veriest  begger. 

Overcome  with  the  want  of  rest  for  two  nights,  throogh  her  dis- 
tricting fears,  and  all  those  fears  now  hushed ;  Matilda  soon  after  she 
was  pla(«d  in  the  carriage  with  Lord  Elmwood,  dropped  fut  asleep ; 
and  thus,  irwensibly  surprised,  she  leaned  her  head  against  her  &ther 
in  the  sweetest  slumber  that  imagination  can  conceive. 

When  she  awoke,  instead  of  the  usual. melancholy  soene  before  ber 
view,  she  beheld  her  father ;  and  heard  the  voice  of  the  CHice  dread- 
ad  Lord  Elmwood  tenderly  saying. 

*'  We  will  go  no  further  to-night:  the  fatigue  is  too  much  (br  her. 
Order  beds  here  directly  and  some  proper  person  to  sit  up  and  attend 
her." 

She  could  only  turn  to  him  with  a  lo(A  of  love  and  duty :  her  lips 
could  not  utter  a  sentence. 

In  the  morning  she  found  her  father  by  the  side  of  her  bed.  He 
inquired  **  if  she  was  in  health  sufficient  to  pursue  her  journey,  or  if 
riie  would  remain  at  the  inn  where  she  was  ?" 

"  I  am  able  to  go  with  you,"  she  answered  instantly. 
*^  Nay,"  replied  he,  "  perhaps  you  ought  lo  stay  here  till  yoa  are 
perfectly  recovered." 

^l  am  recovered,"  said  she,  **  and  ready  lo  go  with  jroa,"  fearful 
that  he  meant  to  separate  from  her,  as  he  had  ever  done. 

He  perceived  her  fears,  and  replied,  *'  May,  if  yoa  stay,  I  shall  do 
file  same — and,  when  1  go,  shall  take  you  with  me  to  my  house." 
"To  Elmwood  House?"  she  asked  eagerly. 

**  No,  to  my  house  in  town,  where  I  intend  to  be  all  the  winter, 
and  where  you  shall  still  continue  under  my  care.*' 

She  turned  her  faco  on  the  pillow  to  conceal  tean  of  joy,  but  her 
sobs  revealed  them. 

'*  Come,'  said  he,  **  this  kiss  is  a  token  you  have  nothing  to  dread. 
I  shall  send  for  Miss  Wood  ley  too  immediately,"  oontinned  he. 

**  Oh !  I  shall  be  overjoyed  to  see  her,  my  lord-^HUid  to  see  Mr. 
Sandfbrd — and  even  Mr.  Uushbrook." 

"  Do  you  know  him  ?"  said  Lord  Elmwood. 
"  I  have  seen  him  two  or  three  times." 

The  earl,  hoping  the  air  might  be  a  means  of  re  eatabliahing  her 
health  and  spirits,  now  leA  the  room  and  ordered  his  carriage  to  be 
prepared :  while  she  arose,  attended  by  one  of  his  female  servants, 
lor  whom  he  had  sent  to  town,  to  bring  such  changes  of  apparel  as 
were  requisite. 

When  Matilda  was  ready  to  join  her  father  in  the  next  room,  she 
felt  a  trcmour  seize  her,  that  made  it  almost  impossible  to  appear  be- 
fore him.  No  other  circumstance  now  impending  to  agitate  her 
heart,  she  felt  more  forcibly  its  embarrassment  at  meeting,  on  terms 
of  easy  intercourse,  him  of  whom  she  had  never  been  nsed  to  think 
but  with  that  distant  reverence  and  fear  which  his  severity  had  ei- 
cited ;  and  she  knew  not  how  she  should  dare  lo  speak  to  or  look  on 
him  with  that  freedom  which  her  aflection  warranted. 

AAer  many  eilurts  to  conquer  these  nice  and  refined  sensations, 
but  to  no  purpose,  she  at  last  went  to  his  apartment.  He  was  read- 
ing; but  as  she  entered,  he  put  out  his  hand,  and  drew  her  to  him. 
Her  tears  wholly  overcame  her.  He  could  have  intermingled  his: 
but  assuming  a  grave  countenance,  ho  entreated  her  to  desist  from 
exhausting  her  spirits;  and,  after  a  few  poweriul  struggles,  she  obeyed. 
Before  the  morning  was  over,  she  experienced  the  extreme  joy  of 
sitting  by  her  father's  side  as  they  drove  to  town,  and  of  receiving, 
during  his  conversation,  a  thousand  intimations  of  his  love,  and  tokens 
.**  of  her  lasting  happiness. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  November  and  yet,  as  Matilda  passed 
along,  never  to  her  did  the  sun  shine  so  bright  as  upon  this  morning 
—never  did  her  imagination  comprehend  that  the  human  heart  could 
feel  happiness  true  ond  genuine  as  hers ! 

On  arriving  at  the  house,  there  was  no  abatement  of  her  felicity  : 
all  was  respect  and  duly  on  the  part  of  the  domestics— all  paternal 
care  on  the  part  ef  Lord  Elmwood ;  and  she  would  have  been  at  that 
summit  of  her  wishes  which  annihilates  hope,  but  that  the  prospect 
of  seeing  Miss  Wuodley  and  Mr.  Sandford  still  kept  this  passion  in 
existence. 

Ruslibrook  was  detained  at  Elmwood  House  during  all  this  time, 
more  by' the  pci^uosions,  nay,  prayers  of  Sondfbrd,  than  the  commands 
of  Lord  Ehnuood.  He  had,  but  for  Sandfbrd,  followed  his  unclctand 
exposed  iiimself  to  his  anger,  sooner  than,  have  endured  the  most 
piercing  itiqnieliide  which  he  was  doomed  lo  sufler  till  the  news  ar- 
rived of  Lady  Matilda's  safety.  He  indeed  had  httle  else  to  fear  from 
the  known  firfc,  courageous  character  of  her  father,  and  the  expedi- 
tion with  which  ho  undertook  his  journey :  but  lovers'  fears  are  like 
those  of  women,  obstinate ;  and  no  argument  could  persuade  either 
him  or  Miss  Woodley  (who  had  now  ventured  to  come  to  Elmwood 
House,)  but  that  Matilda's  peace  of  mind  might  be  for  ever  destroyed 
before  she  was  rescued  from  her  danger. 

The  summons  from  Lord  Elmwood  for  their  coming  to  town,  was 
received  by  each  of  this  party  with  deliglit,  but  the  impatience  to 
obey  it  was  in  Rushbrook  so  violent,  it  was  painful  to  himself,  and 
extremely  Iroublesome  to  Sandford  ;  who  wished,  from  his  regard  to 
Lady  Matilda,  rather  to  delay  than  hurry  their  journey. 

••  You  are  to  blame,"  saiit  he  to  him  and  Miss  Woodley,  •*  to  wish, 
hy  your  arrival,  to  divide  with  Lord  Elmwood  that  tender  bond  which 
lies  the  good,  Who  confer  .obligations  on  the  object  of  their  benevo- 
lence. At  present  there  is  no  one  with  him  to  share  in  the  care  and 
protection  of  his  daughter,  and  he  is  under  the  necesuiy  of  dischaig- 


ifkg  that  duty  himMlf  t  thii  habit  nay  become  ao  powarfiil,  tfaet  he 
cannot  throw  it  off,  even  if  hit  former  reK>IatioDS  sboukl  urge  him  to 
it  While  we  remain  here,  therefore,  Lady  MaUlda  ia  safe  with  her 
father ;  hot  it  vtt>gld  not  aurprise  me,  if,  on  our  arrival  (eapeeially  if 
we  are  precipitate)  he  should  place  her  again  with  Misa  Woodley.  at 
a  distance."  | 

To  this  forcible  conjecture  they  submitted  for  a  few  daya,  and  then 
moat  gladly  set  out  fbr  town. 

On  their  arrival,  ihey  were  met,  even  ot  the  street-door,  by  Lady 
Matilda;  and,  with  an  expraaston  of  joy  they  did  not  aappoae  her 
features  couM  have  worn,  she  embmoed  Miss  Woodley  ?  hung  upon 
Sandford ! — and  lo  Mr.  Ruahbrook,  who  from  hie  conacioaa  love  only 
bowed  at  an  humble  dialanoe,  she  held  oat  her  hand  with  every  look 
KoA  gertare  of  the  tendereat  eateem. 

When  Lord  Elmwood  joined  them,  he  wolcomed  them  all  ancerely ; 
but  Sandford  more  than  the  rest,  with  whom  he  had  not  spoken  for 
many  days  before  he  left  the  country,  for  his  allusion  to  the  wretched 
situation  of  his  daughtor— -and  Sandfbrd  (with  hia  iellow-tiaveUen) 
now  saw  him  treat  that  daugher  with  an  easy,  a  natural  fbndnes,  ss 
if  she  had  lived  with  him  from  her  iafanc}*.  He  appeared,  however, 
at  times,  imder  the  apprehension  that  the  propensity  of  man  lo  jeaknsf 
might  give  Rushbrook  a  pang  at  this  dangnroua  rival  in  his  k»ve  siid 
fortune.  For  though  Loid  Elmwood  remembered  well  the  haxard  he 
had  once  ventured  lo  befriend  Matilda,  yet  the  present  unliniiied  rs> 
conciliation  was  something  so  unlooked  fbr,  it  might  be  a  trial  foomDch 
fbr  his  generosity.  Slight  aa  was  this  sus]>ietoin,  it  did  Rashbrook  in- 
justice. He  loved  Lady  Matilda  loo  since  rely,  he  loved  her  iatber^ 
happiness  and  her  mother's  memory  too  faithfully,  not  to  be  rejoiced 
at  all  he  witnessed :  nor  oould  the  secret  hope  that  whispered  him, 
**  their  bleaarngs  might  one  day  be  mutual,"  increase  the  j^eosnre  he 
found  in  beholding  Matilda  happy. 

Unexpected  afiairs,  in  which  Lord  Elmwood  had  been  fcr  some 
time  engaged,  had  diverted  hia  attention  for  a  while  from  the  mar- 
riage of  his  nephew:  nor  did  he  at  this  time  find  hia  dispontion  suffi- 
ciently severe,  lo  exact  from  the  young  man  a  com]4iance  with  his 
wishes,  at  ao^croel  an  alternative  as  that  of  being  for  ever  discanled. 
He  felt  his  mind,  by  the  late  incident,  too  much  softened  fbr  siich 
harshness :  he  yet  wished  fbr  die  alliance  he  had  proposed ;  for  he  wss 
more  consistent  in  his  character  than  to  suffer  fbe  teodemeas  ha 
daughter's  peril  had  awakened,  to  derange  those  plans  which  he  had 
long  pngecied.     Never,  ev^i  now,  for  a  moment  did  he  indulge — 
fbr  perhaps  it  vrotdd  luive  been  an  indulgence — the  design  of  replactnl 
her  exactly  in  the  rights  of  her  birth,  to  the  disappointment  of  all  hii 
nephew's  eipettationa. 

Yet,  milder  at  this  crisis  in  his  temper  than  he  had  been  fer  yean 
before,  and  knowing  he  could  be  no  longer  irritated  upon  the  subject 
of  neglect  to  his  child,  he  at  length  once  more  resolved  to  tnat  him- 
self in  a  conference  with  Rushbrook  on  the  plan  of  his  mairiage ; 
n\.eaning  at  the  same  time  to  mention  Matilda  as  an  oppcMient  from 
whom  he  had  nothing  to  fear.  But,  for  some  time  before  Rti^dibrook 
vras  called  to  this  private  audience,  he  had,  by  his  unwearied  atteo- 
tion,  endeavoured  to  imprsas  upon  Matilda's  mind  the  softest  senti- 
ments in  his  favour. — He  succeeded — but  not  so  fully  as  he  wished. 
— She  loved  him  as  her  friend,  her -cousin,  her  foster-brother,  but  not 
as  a  lover.  The  idea  of  love  never  once  riime  to  her  thoughts;  and 
she  would  sport  with  Rushbrook  like  the  most  harmless  infant,  while 
he,  all  impassioned,  could  with  difficulty  resist  disclosing  to  her  what 
she  made  him  suffer- 

At  the  meeting  between  him  and  Lord  Elmwood,  to  whidi  he  was 
called  for  his  finiEd  answer  on  that  subject,  which  had  once  neariy 
proved  so  fatal  to  him ;  after  a  thousand  {^'^ars,  much  oonfasion-^and 
embarrassment,  he  at  length  frankly  confessr^d  his  "  heart  was  engaged,, 
and  had  been  so  long  before  his  uncle  ofiered  to  direct  his  clioice." 

Lord  Elmwood,  as  he  had  done  fbrmet'y,  desired  to  know,  '*on 
whom  he  had  placed  his  aflections." 

•*  I  dare  not  tell  you,  my  lonl,"  returned  he ;  "  but  Mr.  Sandford  can 
witness  their  sincerity,  and  how  long  they  have  been  fixed.*' 
"Fixed!"  cried  the  earl. 

*'  Immoveably  fixed,  my  lord ;  and  yet  the  object  is  aa  unconsdooi 
of  my  love  to  this  moment,  as  you  you reelf  have  been ;  and  I  swear 
ever  shall  be  so,  without  your  permission." 

*'  Name  the  object,"  said  Lord  Elmwood,  anxiously. 
*'  My  lord,  I  dare  not    The  last  time  I  named  her  to  you,  yon 
threatened  to  abandon  me  fbr  my  arrogance.** 

Lord  Elmwood  started "My  daughter! — would  you  many  her  r 

**  But  with  your  approbation,  my  lord ;  and  that ** 

Before  he  could  proceed  a  word  further,  his  uncle  leA  the  rooni 
hastily :  and  left  Rushbrook  all  terror  for  his  approaching  fate. 

Lord  Elmwood  went  immediately  into  the  appartment  where  Sand- 
lord,  Miss  Woodley,  and  Matilda,  were  sitting,  and  died  with  an 
angry  voice,  and  with  his  countenance  disordered, 

"  Rushbrook  has  oflended  me  beyond  forgiveness.  Go,  Ssodlbnl, 
to  the  library,  where  he  is,  and  tell  him  this  instant  to  quit  my  house, 
and  never  dare  to  return.'* 

Miss  Woodley  lifted  up  her  hands  and  sighed. 
Sandford  rose  slowly  from  his  seat  to  execute  the  office ; 
While  Lady  Matilda,  who  was  arranging  her  music  hooka  upon  the 
instrumeol,  stopped  from  her  employment  saddenly,  and  held  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes 

A  general  silence  ensued,  till  I/>rd  Elmwood,  rasuniiiif  hia  MDffJ 
.  tone,  cried,  "  Did  you  heair  me,  Mr.  Sandfbrd  T 
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Sandford  now,  without  a  word  in  reply,  mode  for  the  door ;  but 
there  Matilda  inipeded  him,  and,  throwing  her  arms  about  his  neck  cried, 

"  Dear  Mr.  Sandford,  do  not." 

"How!"  exclaimed  her  father. 

She  law  the  impending  frown,  and,  nuhing  towards  biVi  tpob  his 
hand  fisarfully,  and  knelt  at  his  feet  "  Mr.  Rushbrook  is  my  relation," 
she  oried  in  a  pathetic  voice,  "  ray  companion,  ray  friend :  before  you 
loved  me  he  was  anxious  for  my  happiness,  and  often  visited  me  to 
lament  with  and  console  me.  I  cannot  see  him  turned  oat  of  yoor 
bouse  without  feeling  for  /im  what  he  once  felt  for  ms." 

Lord  £lmwood  turned  aside  to  conceal  his  sensations ;  then  raising 
her  from  the  floor,  he  said,  *'  Do  you  know  what  he  has  asked  of  me  t" 

**  No,"  answered  she  in  the  utmost  ignorance,  and  with  the  utmost 
innocence  painted  on  ber  face ;  **  but  whatever  it  is*  my  Io(d»  though 
you  do  not  grant  it,  yet  pardon  him  for  asking/* 

**  Perhaps  you  would  grant  him  what  he  b«f  nquested  V*  mad  h«r 
father. 

**  Most  wi]ling1y«~was  it  in  my  gift" 

'*  It  is/'  replied  he.  **  Go  to  him  in  the  library,  anci  bear  what  he 
has  to  say;  for  on  your  will  his  fate  shall  depend." 

Like  lightning  she  flew  oat  of  the  room ;  while  even  the  grave 
Sandford  smiled  at  the  idea  of  their  meeting. 

Rushbrook,  with  his  fenrs  all  verified  by  the  manner  in  which  his 
uncle  had  left  him,  sat  with  his  head  reclined  against  a  hook-ease,  and 
every  limb  extended  with  the  despair  that  had  seised  him. 

Matilda  nimbly  opened  the  door  and  cried,  "  Mr.  Rushbrook,  I  am 
oome  to  comfort  you." 

*'  That  you  have  always  done,"  said  he,  n^ing  in  rapture  to  receive 
her,  even  in  the  midst  of  all  his  sadnem. 

"  What  is  it  3ron  want  ?"  said  she. '  **  ^Vhat  have  you  asked  my 
father,  that  he^has  denied  you  ?" 

"  I  have  asked  for  that,"  replied  he,  "  which  is  dearer  to  me  than 
my  life." 

"  Be  satisfied,  then,"  returned  she ;  **  for  you  shall  have  it" 

**  Dear  Matilda !  it  is  not  in  your  power  to  bestow." 

"  But  he  has  told  me  it  shaU  be  in  my  power;  and  has  desired  me 
to  give  or  refuse  it  you,  at  my  own  pleasure." 

'*  Oh,  Heavens !"  cried  Rushbrook  in  transport, "  has  he  f ' 

"  He  has  indeed — before  Mr.  Sandford  and  Mies  Woodley.  Now 
tell  me  what  you  petitioned  for  ?" 

"J  asked  him,"  cried  Rushbrook,  trembling,  •*  for  a  wife," 

Her  hand,  which  had  just  then  tiiken  hold  of  his,  in  the  warmth 
of  her  wish  to  serve  him,  now  dropped  down  as  with  the  stroke  of 
death — ^her  face  lost  its  colour — and  she  leaned  against  the  desk  by 
which  they  were  standing  without  uttering  a  word. 

"  What  means  this  change  f  said  he.  **  Do  you  not  wish  me  happy  f" 

**  Tes,"  she  exclaimed — ''  Heaven  is  my  wimeas;  but  it  gives  me 
concern  to  think  we  must  part" 

"  Then  let  us  be  joined,"  cried  he,  fldling  at  her  fbet,  « till  deadi 
alone  can  part  us." 

All  the  sensibility — the  reserve — tho  pride,  with  which  she  was 
so  amply  posseesod,  returned  to  her  that  moment  She  started  back, 
and  cried,  "  Could  Lord  Elrawood  know  for  what  he  sent  me  V* 

"  He  did,"  replied  Rushbrook — **  I  boldly  told  him  of  my  presump- 
tuous love ;  and  he  has  given  to  yon  aloqe,  the  power  over  ray  hap- 
piness or  misery.     Oh  !  do  not  doom  md  to  the  latter." 

Whether  the  heart  of  Maltilda,  such  as  it  has  been  described,  cmUd 
sentence  him  to  misery,  the  reader  is  left  to  surmise ;  and  if  he  sup- 
poses that  it  could  ito(,  he  has  every  reason  tp  suppose  that  their  wed- 
ded life  was-Hi  life  of  happiness. 

He  has  beheld  the  pernicious  effects  of  an  improper  educalicn  in 
the  destiny  which  attended  the  unthinking  Miss  Milner.  On  the 
opposite  side,  what  moy  not  be  hoped  from  that  school  Qf  prudence, 
though  of  adversity,  in  whi9h  Matilda  was  bred? 

And  Mr.  Milner,  Matilda's  grandfather,  had  better  have  given  his 
ffgrbKHB  to  a  distant  branch  of  his  family,  as  Matilda's  father  once 
meant  to  do,  so  that  he  bad  given  to  his  daughter  a  proper  education. 


Exiraett  from  Bidwer't  wrod  of  Eugene  Aram, 
Female  Faith. — ^There  was  a  remarkable  trmtingnefs,  if  I  may 
ao  speak,  in  Madeline's  dispositicm.  Thoughtful  and  grave  as  she  was, 
by  nature,  she  was  yet  ever  inclined  to  the  more  sanguine  colourings 
of  life ;  she  never  turned  to  the  future  with  fear— a  placid  sentiment 
of  Hope  slept  at  her  heart— «ho  was  one  who  surrendered  herself 
with  a  fond  and  implicit  faith  to  the  guidance  of  all  she  loved ;  and 
to  the  chances  of  life.  It  was  a  sweet  iudolence  of  the  mind,  which 
made  one  of  her  most  beautiful  traits  of  character;  there  is  something 
■o  unselfish  in  tempem  reluctant  to  despond.  You  see  that  such  per- 
sons are  not  occupied  with  their  own  exisienoe;  they  are  not  fretting 
tho  calm  of  the  present  life  with  the  egotism  of  core,  and  conjecture, 
and  calculation :  if  they  learn  anxiety,  it  is  for  another ;  but  in  (Ac  heart 
of  that  other,  how  entire  is  their  trust  ( 

Remembrances  of  CuiLDH00D.-^Them  are  eeosoDs,  ofl^n  in  the 
Biost  dark  or  turbulent  periods  of  our  life,  when,  why  we  know  not, 
we  are  suddenly  called  from  ourselves,  by  the  remembrances  of  early 
childhood:  something  touches  the  aleotric  chain,  and  lo!  a  host  of 
shadowy  and  sweet  recollections  steal  upon  us.  The  wheel  rests,  the 
oar  is  suspetKlcdf  wc  are  snatched  from  th^  labour  and  travail  of  pre- 
sent life;  we  are  bom  again,  and  live  anew.    As  the  secret  page  in  1 


which  the  characters  once  written  seem  for  ever  effaced,  but  which 
if  breathed  upon,  gives  them  again  into  view ;  so  the  memory  can 
revive  the  images  invisible  for  years :  but  while  we  gaze,  the  breath 
recedes  from  the  surface,  and  all  one  moment  so  vivid,  with  the  next 
i|M>reent  has  become  once  more  a  blank ! 

A  Picture. — **  Let  us  pray !"  exclaimed  Lester,  animated  by  n  sud- 
den impulse,  and  falling  on  his  krces.-  The  whole  gmup  followed 
his  example  ;  and  Lester,  in  a  trembling  and  imimssioned  voice,  poured 
forth  an  extempore  prayer,  that  justice  might  fall  only  where  it  was 
due.  Never  did  that  majestic  and  pausing  Moon,  which  filled  that 
lowly  room  as  with  the  presence  of  a  spirit,  witness  o  more  impressive 
adjuration,  or  an  audience  more  absorbed  and  rapt.  Full  streamed 
its  holy  rays  upon  the  now  snowy  locks  and  upward  countenance  of 
Lester,  making  his  venerable  person  more  striking  from  the  cuntnut 
it  afibided  to  the  dark  and  sun-burnt  cheek — the  energetic  features, 
and  chivalric  and  earnest  head  of  the  young  man  beside  him.  Just  in 
the  shadow,  the  raven  locks  of  EUinor  were  bowed  over  her  clasped 
hands, — nothing  of  her  face  visible ;  the  graceful  neck  ond  heaving 
breast  alone  distinguished  from  the  shadow : — and,  hushed  in  a  death- 
like and  solemn  repose,  the  parted  lips  moving  inaudibly,  the  eye 
fixed  on  vaeiuicy;  the  wan  transparent  hands,  crossed  upon  her  bosom; 
the  light  shone  with  a  more  softened  and  tender  ray  upon  the  faded 
but  all^ngelie  form  ond  countenance  of  her,  for  whom  Heaven  was 
already  preparing  its  eternal  recompense  for  the  ills  of  earth ! 

HAPPiNBsa. — No  man  can  judge  of  tho  happiness  of  another.  As 
the  moon  plays  upon  the  waves,  and  seems  to  our  eyes  to  favour  with 
a  peculiar  beam  one  long  track  amidst  the  waters,  leaving  the  rest  in 
comparative  obscurity :  yet  all  the  while,  she  is  so  niggard  in  her 
lustre — for  though  the  rays  that  meet  not  our  eyes  seem  to  us  as  though 
they  were  not  yet  she  with  an  equal  and  unfavouring  loveliness, 
mirroiB  herself  on  every  wave :  even  so,  perhaps,  Happiness  falls  with 
the  same  brightness  and  power  over  the  whole  expanse  of  life,  though 
to  our  limited  eyes  she  seems  only  to  rest  on  those  billows  from  which 
the  ray  is  reflected  back  upon  our  sight 

A  Life  OF  Literature^ — ^"Ah!"  said  Aram,  gently  shaking  his 
head,  **it  is  a  hard  life  we  book-men  lead.  Not  fur  us  is  the  bright 
&ce  of  noon-day,  or  the  smile  of  woman,  tho  gay  unbending  of  the 
heart,  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trump ;  the  pride,  pomp,  and 
circumstance  of  life.  Our  enjoyments  are  few  and  calm  ;  our  labour 
constant;  but  that  is  it  not  Sir! — that  is  it  not!  the  body  avenges 
its  own  neglect.  We  grow  old  before  our  time ;  we  wither  up;  the 
sap  of  youth  shrinks  from  our  veins ;  there  is  no  bound  in  our  step. 
We  look  about  us  with  dimmed  eyes,  and  our  breath  grows  short  and 
thick,  and  pains,  and  coughs,  and  shooting  aches,  come  upon  us  at 
night;  it  is  a  bitter  life— «  bitter  lif^— a  joyless  life.  I  would  I  had 
never  commenced  it  And  yet  the  harsh  world  scowls  upon  us :  our 
nerves  are  broken,  and  they  wonder  we  are  querulous ;  our  blood 
curdles,  and  they  ask  why  we  arc  not  gay ;  our  brain  grows  dizzy  and 
indistinct  (qs  with  me  just  now,)  and,  shrugging  their  shoulders,  they 
whisper  their  neighboun  that  we  are  road.  I  wi«>h  I  had  worked  at 
the  plough,  and  known  sleep,  and  loved  mirth — and — and  not  been 
what  I  am. 

'*  Your  father  has  been  kind  to  me.  and  I  have  not  returned  his  ad- 
vances:  you  shall  tell  him  why.  I  have  lived  thirteen  years  by  my- 
self, and  I  have  contracled  strange  ways  and  many  humoura  not  com- 
mon to  the  world — you  have  seen  an  example  of  this.  Judge  for 
yourself  if  I  be  fit  for  the  smoothness,  and  confidence,  and  ease  of 
social  intercouTse ;  I  am  not  fit,  I  feel  it !  I  am  doomed  to  be  alone^* 
tell  your  ftther  this<— teU  him  to  suffer  me  to  live  so !  I  am  grateful 
for  his  goodness — ^I  know  his  motives — but  I  have  a  certain  pride  of 
mind ;  I  cannot  bear  suflerance — I  loath  indulgence.  Nay,  interrupt 
me  not  I  beseech  you.  Look  around  on  nature — behold  the  only 
company  that  hulnbles  me  not — except  the  dead  whose  souls  speak  to 
us  from  the  immortality  of  books.  These  herbs  at  your  feet,  I  know 
their  secrets—-!  watch  the  mechanism  of  their  life ;  (he  winds — they 
have  taught  me  their  languoge ;  the  Ftar8 — I  have  unravelled  their 
mysteries;  and  these,  the  creatures  ond  ministers  of  God — these  I 
oflend  not  by  my  mood-^to  them  I  utter  my  thoughts,  and  breaks 
forth  into  my  dreams,  without  reserve  and  without  fear.  But  men 
disturb  roe — I  have  nolh'ng  to  learn  from  them — I  have  no  wish  to 
confide  in  them;  they  cripple  the  wild  liberty  which  has  become 
to  me  a  second  nature :  what  its  shell  is  to  the  tortoise,  solitude  has 
become  to  me — ^my  protection;  nay,  my  life !'* 

A  GREAT  ciTV  AT  NIGHT- — What  an  incalculable  field  of  dread 
and  sombre  contemplation  is  opened  to  every  man  who,  with  his  heart 
disengaged  from  himself,  and  his  eyes  accustomed  to  the  shorp  ohseiv 
vance  of  his  n^ibe,  walks  through  the  streets  of  a  great  city !    What 
a  world  of  dark  and  troublous  secrets  in  the  breast  of  every  one  who 
harries  by  you !     Goethe  has  said  somewhere,  that  each  of  lui,  tha 
best  as  the  vrorst  hides  within  him  something — some  feelinf,  fcomo 
remembrance  that,  if  known,  would  make  you  hate  him.     No  doubt 
the  saying  is  exaggerated ;  but  still,  what  a  gloomy  and  profound  sub* 
limity  in  the  idea .' — ^what  a  new  insight  it  gives  into  the  hearts  of 
the  common  herd  I — with  what  a  strange  interest  it  may  inspire  na 
for  the  humblest,  the  tritest  passenger  that  shoulders  os  in  the  great 
thoroughfare  of  life !    One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  in  the  world  is  to 
walk  alone,  and  ifl  night,  (while  they  are  yet  crowded,)  through  tbm 
long  lamp-lit  streets  of  this  huge  mettopolis.    There,  even  »n^»*^J"*" 
in  the  silence  of  woods  and  ileldr,  seana  to  na  tha  soarca  of  aooici^ 
various  mtditatios 
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LeUerfram  Orlando  Vwrt,  Eaq.  to  Sir  Qeorge  Montgomery.  Ban, 

"  CoLOGNK,  September  18. 
«  Do  you  know,  Montgomery,  I  am  not  pleased  with  your  last  letter? 
You  avail  yourself  of  our  old  friendship  to  use  the  privilege  of  coo- 
deraning  my  conduct ;  and  yet  that  knowledge  of  my  character  which 
our  long  intimacy  ought  to  have  afibrded  you,  does  not  exonerate  me 
from  suspicions  I  am  almost  tempted  to  resent  For  once  I  will  ex- 
plain my  opinions  and  actions ;  but  iiom  henceforward  the  subject 
must  be  interdicted  between  us. 

**  To  begin,  then,  I  must  inform  you  it  is  my  decided  intention  to 
marry  Miss  Ogilvie.  I  had  even  reached  this  place,  on  my  return  lo 
England  for  that  purpose,  when  I  received  your  letter,  in  which  you 
so  unreservedly  express  your  doubts  of  my  ever  forming  this  determi- 
nation. But,  notwithstanding  the  cyuical  humour  in  which  you  seem 
inclined  to  indulge  at  present,  I  flatter'  myself,  Montgomeiy,  no  assu- 
rances can  be  necessary  to  convince  you  of  my  firm  resolve,  when^I 
do  become  Maria's  husband,  to  study  her  happiness  in  every  respect, 
and  to  make  it  the  okrject  of  my  life  to  repay  her  for  the  afleotion  I 
know  she  feels  for  me.  1  will  even  say  more ;  and  tell  you,  in  all 
sincerity,  that  I  no  longer  consider  my  maniage  with  her  as  a  sacrifice 
of  all  my  hopes  of  happiness.  My  heart  is  at  this  moment  free.  I 
have  no  attachment  to  any  other  woman ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  I  am 
convinced  I  never  yet  have  loved  as  I  feel  I  am  capable  of  loving. 

"  I  can  easily  picture  to  myself  all  your  shrugs,  and  sneers,  and 
■miles,  on  reading  this  article  •  of  confession  and  fiiith ;'  and  I  can 
count  a  long  list  of  names  that  I  know  you  will  bring  forward  in  oon- 
tradictton  to  this  assertion;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  unequivocally 
true.  I  Acknowledge  I  vras  once  eperdumad  eprU  with  the  bewitch- 
ing Jacquelin;  and  had  her  mind  been  as  pure  as  her  form  was 
lovely,  I  might  have  been  a  willing  slave  to  her  for  life.  But  the  fiict 
is,  I  have  formed  so  high  an  idea  of  the  possible  perfection  of  the 
female  character,  that  I  have  never  yet  found  any  reality  equal  to  it 
-»«nd  now,  I  trust,  I  never  shall. 

•«  Do  not  be  so  ui^ust  to  us  both,  as  to  think  Miss  Ogilvie's  want  of 
beauty  is  the  cause  of  my  want  of  love.  In  truth,  I  do  love  her ;  but 
my  affection  is  that  of  a  brother  to  a  sister ;  not  that  enchantment  of 
the  l\eart,  that  monopoly  of  the  soul,  that  I  should  wish  to  feel  for  the 
woman  destined  to  be  my  wife.  It  is  unfortunate  that  our  marriage 
was  so  soon  determined  on  by  our  parents ;  from  our  earliest  years 
we  were  told  of  our  engagement  to  each  other ;  and  while  her  affec- 
tionate, confiding  heart  willingly  yielded  itself  to  the  wayward  boy, 
whom  she  was  taught  to  consider  as  her  future  husband,  my  mora 
truant  feelings  involuntarily  rebelled  against  the  arbitrary  decree. 
No  agitating,  but  pleasing,  suspense,  no  dreadful  disappomtment  gave 
additional  value  to  the  good,  which  thus,  without  one  eflort  of  my 
own,  was  offered  to  my  acceptance.  My  desires  stagnated  in  this  un- 
disturbed security ;  and  whilst  I  daily  observed  the  mild  and  cahn 
Tirtuea  of  Maria's  amiable  dispoiition,  I  every  hour  regretted  that  she 
was  not  indeed  a  sister,  to  whose  indulgent  ear  I  might  have  confided 
all  my  joys  and  sonowa— a  friend  whose  strong  mind  would  have 
guided  me  in  the  storms  of  hope  and  fear,  raised  by  those  tempestuous 
passions  she  might  extinguish,  but  never,  never  could  have  excited. 
"  You  know  I  was  left  by  the  death  of  both  my  parents  at  an  early 
age,  almost  entirely  my  own  master ;  for  the  Duke  of  Orkney  seldom 
«xerted  the  authority  of  an  uncle,  and  Lord  Eggleatone  as  seldom  aa- 
•umed  the  responsibility  of  a  guardian.  Uncontrolled  in  my  actions, 
independent  in  my  fortune,  and  gay,  even  to  thoughtlessness,  in  my 
disposition,  it  is  not  wonderful  that,  from  nineteen  to  four-and-twenty, 
I  should  have  done  as  many  foolish  things  as  other  young  men  in 
aimilar  circumstances  usually  do.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  I  should, 
in  turn  become  captivated  l^  many  and  various  beauties,  or  rather  be 
seduced  by  my  own  many  and  various  fimcies ;  but  even  in  the  midst 
of  all  these  self-delusions,  I  never  even  fancied  that  I  found  combined  in 
any  one  woman  all  those  almost  contradictory  qualities  which  I  have 
pictured  to  myself  as  forming  a  perfect  female ;  and  when  all  these 
dreams  have  ended,  I  have  constantly  lamented  my  follies,  reasoned 
myself  hack  to. Miss  Ogilvie,  received  her  tacit,  but  never>fiuling  par* 
don,  and  then,  notwithstanding  all  my  repentance  for  the  post  and 
xesolution  for  the  future,  again  run  the  same  course,  to  end  again  with 
the  same  indulgence.  Her  forbearance,  her  equanimity,  are  always 
the  same.  Is  it  possible  that  she  has  been  too  good  to  me  T  Is  it  paa> 
■ible  that,  if  I  were  less  secure  of  her  attachment,  my  own  might  be 
increased! 

'*  But  however  I  may  haye  sinned  against  Maria  in  these  incon- 
atandes,  which  I  never  have  denied,  in  one  respect  I  hold  myself 
absolved  towards  her.  From  the  first  I  marked  out  a  line  of  conduct 
for  myself,  which  in  no  one  instance  have  I  transgressed.  I  determined 
to  leave  her  as  free  as  I  vnshed  to  be  myself;  and,  therefore,  till 
wiAun  this  last  ibrtnight,  I  never  ratified  our  implied  engagement  by 
a  fonnal  and  explicit  proposaL  I  conscientiously  resolved  not  to  ofier 
my  faaari  to  her  acceptance  while  it  beat,  even  in  seciet,  for  another. 
Mo  oonaidenitioii  of  pecuniary  advantage  could  tempt  me  to  the  \m9 


ingratitude  of  repaying  her  confidenoe'with  such  denmaUe  dnplieify. 
And  yet,  my  dear  fellow,  this  feeltog,  vrtuch  you  must  •c^^^'f^ 
to  be  proper,  is  the  cause  of  that  very  line  of  conduct  you  have  been 

pleased  so  unmercifully  to  condemn.  ^^ 

«  At  last,  however,  on  this  subject  my  mind  is  fully  and  «»^^ 
termined.  Since  you,  or  rather  since  Jacqueline  heneU;  baa  foiec« 
upon  tne  unwilling  conviction  of  her  real  depravity,  I  have  for  ever 
given  up  the  hope  of  meeting  any  woman  whom  I  could  atonoefove 

and  reverence.  I,  therefore,  have  chosen  the  better  pert ;  u»  ••  I 
am  certain  I  never  could  esteem  any  woman  more  than  I  do  Mns 
Ogilvie,  I  have  written  to  her,  to  ofler  myself  to  her  •««ptwttce  •  fcr 
better,  for  worae.'  I  have  made  no  professions  beyond  what  I  feet- 
no  promises  I  do  not  mean  to  frilfil;  and.  if  she  accepte  m©  with  sD 
my  foUies  on  my  head,  it  shall  be  the  study  of  my  life  lo  aecuicst 

least,  her  happiness.  .    ,. 

"  Now  Montgomeiy,  I  have  condescended  for  once  to  vmdicaia  ray- 
self;  and  you  know  me  well  enough  to  be  aware  that  I  could  neipay 
you  a  greater  compliment.  To-morrow  I  proceed  towards  Bnnsels, 
where  I  mean  to  vrait  for  Miss  Ogilvie's  answer,  and  where,  if  yeu 
have  a  mind  to  write  to  me  also,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  leoeiveyoor 
letter,  provided  it  is  not  such  a  one  as  your  last 

**  Meantime,  I  am  youia,  aa  uanal, 

"OKL4NDO  VtMM." 

Montgomery  did  write  to  him:  and  though  a  strain  of  melanchdy 
pervaded  his  letter,  it  wm  evident  that  he  willingly  paid  a  jost  tribute 
of  approbation  to  the  honourable  principles  by  which  every  action  of 
his  friend  was  governed.    For  that  friend  he  felt  a  brother's  aflectkn; 
nor  in  this  wm  he  singular.    None  ever  saw  Orlando  Vere  vrithoot 
being  prepossessed  in  his  fevour ;  none  ever  knew  him  without  kA- 
tng  that  prepossesskm  strengthened  into  regazd.    The  hi^ h  polish  Of 
his  mannen ;  the  peculiar  sweetness  of  his  voice;  the  veiy  iorm  of 
his  feoe,  whidi  seemed  to  have  been  cast  in  the  mould  of  Alcibiade^ 
gave  an  attraction  to  his  appearance  it  is  impoauUe  to  describe.     But 
the  fire  that  flashed  in  his  dark  eye,  the  intfllligenpe  that  llhmunated 
his  countenance,  and,  above  all,  the  noble  and  manly  danng  which 
seemed  to  pervade  his  very  form,  gave  a  higher  character  lo  admira- 
tion, and  blended  respect  with  love. 

On  ha  arrival  at  Bni«els.  he  found  Miss  Ogilvie's  anawer :  it  was 
such  as  he  expected  to  receive,  and  was  characteristic  of  her  to  write. 
Full  of  aflfectionale  and  modest  gratitude  for  his  profesaions  of  regard, 
(to  which,  with  her  usual  humility,  she  seemed  scarcely  to  ransider 
henelf  entided.)  she  accepted  his  propoaal  rather  as  if  she  received 
than  conferred  an  obligation,  and  appeared  to  feel,  with  a  painfel  pre- 
science, that  in  their  union  her  wishes  only  would  be  gratified. 

At  Brussels,  Vere  also  received  another  letter  which  occasianed  him 
no  little  surprise.  It  was  from  his  guardian,  the  Earl  of  Egglestone, 
and  was  dated  some  months  previoua  to  the  time  it  reached  him.  It 
ranasfoUows: 

LoHDOir,  May  18. 

**  My  dear  OrIanA>— I  have  tfie  pleasure  to  tell  yon  I  am  the  hap- 
piest of  men ! — ^I  am  married  to  a  woman  whoae  charms  have  been 
the  admiration  of  all  London  for  several  months  past.  The  newa- 
papen  have  given  so  minute  a  description  of  our  nuptials,  (which 
took  place  at  the  house  of  Lady  Egglestone'a  friend  and  dieperone. 
Lady  Barton,)  that  I  need  only  add,  I  am  the  envy  of  aU  the  beaux 
and  young  fops,  to  whom  my  Caroline  has  preferred  me. 

"  You  vrill  vrant  no  aasurance  that  I  vrould  never  many  any  wo- 
man that  vrouM  disgrace  the  ancient  title  of  Eggleatone;  and  tfionghl 
may  say  vrithout  vanity  that  no  connexion  could  much  increase 
the  dignity  of  my  fiunily ;  yet  when  you  see  my  oouniess,  you  will 
be  convinced  that,  though  she  is  only  nineteen,  she  is  well  calculated 
to  do  the  honouia  of  my  table,  and  support  die  magnificence  of  my 
establishment 

"  We  go  out  of  town  immediately  after  the  birth-day.  which  day  I 
have  chosen  for  the  Countess  of  Egglestone's  preaentation,  on  purpose 
that  she  should  exercise  her  privilege  of  being  introduced  on  that 
day ;  as,  in  these  times  particulariy,  I  think  it  highly  improper  for  any 
of  the  nobility  to  allow  the  slightest  prerogative  of  rank  to  fell  into 

disuse. 

**  Lady  Egglestone  joins  with  me  m  hopes  that  we  shall  see  you  at 
the  castle  whenever  you  return  to  England.  Lady  Margaret  sends 
you  her  love,  and  requests  you  will  not  forget  to  inqnire  whether 
eighteen  quarterings  give  any  peculiar  privileges  in  the  Chapter  of 
Noble  Ladies  at  Cologne,  which  you  mentioned  in  your  Isal  letter: 
we  know  it  requires  sixteen  quarterings  to  obtain  adraiaaion  into  the 
Chapter  of  Noble  Ladies  of  St  Guirin,  at  Neuas ;  an  institution  es- 
pecially  to  be  admired  and  patronised  in  theae  awfrilly  deraocratical 

«  Toon,  my  dear  Orlando,  very  truly. 


«Manicdr  azclaimed  Ye  re,  bursting  into  a  Tiolent  fit  of  langhta 
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as  h9  concluded  thU  epiitle ;  "  married !  So  my  venerable  guardian 
«t  Bixty-thrae  has  married  a  London  miss  of  nineteen,  of  whose  iami' 
ly  he  is  evidently  ashamed,  and  whose  principal  recommendation  is 
that  she  can  '  do  the  honouTB  of  his  table.'  I'll  lay  my  life  she  is  a 
dancing  speculating  coquette,  who,  with  a  painted  face  and  varnished 
manners,  has  bought  a  coronet  at  the  expense  of  having  such  a  man 
as  Lord  Egglestone  for  a  husband !  She  must  too,  have  a  tolerable 
degree  of  confidence,  or  she  would  never  venture  to  encounter  the 
acidity  of  that  pickled  cucumber,  Lady  Margaret.  Yes,  I  will  cer- 
tainly visit  Egglestone  castle,  if  it  were  only  to  take  a  lesson  from 
Benedict  the  married  man !" 

Perhaps  some  in  Vcre's  situation  would  have  commented  on  Lord 
Egglestone's  marriago  in  a  far  different  manner,  and  with  far  otlier 
feelings.  But  the  cold  calculations  of  self-interest  never  could,  for  a 
moment,  engage  such  a  mind  as  his.  The  earl  and  his  &iher  were 
cousins ;  and  though  the  title  of  Egglestone  (on  which  its  present 
posseeser  set  so  high  a  value)  viould  become  extinct  in  case  of  his 
lordship  dying  without  children,  yet  the  very  large  estates  which  were 
annexed  to  it  would,  in  that  case,  descend  to  Orlando ;  and  as  the  earl 
had  for  many  yean  been  looked  upon  as  a  decided  old  bachelor,  Vere 
had  been  taught  fivm  his  infancy,  to  consider  himself  as  his  heir;  and 
many  were  the  comparisons  which  had  been  made  by  others  between 
the  future  and  the  actual  lord  of  Egglestone  castle. 

Nothing,  indeed,  could  exceed  the  contrast  which  the  cultivated 
mmd  and  polished  exterior  of  Orlando  .Vere  formed  to  the  diminutive 
figure  and  auste/e  manners  of  the  earl,  in  whose  every  feature  and 
action  inlierent  pride,  vanity,  and  selfishness  were  conspicuous.  His 
countenance  would  have  been  vacant,  had  not  supercilious  conceit 
stamped  its  expression  on  every  lineament;  and  the  consciousness  of 
his  inferiority  in  stature  to  the  generality  of  men,  gave  an  aflected 
dignity  to  his  deportment,  which  at  times  almost  degenerated  into  bur- 
lesque. His  temper  was  irritable,  and  his  understanding  weak ;  but 
he  was  &r  from  being  absolutely  wicked.  His  mind  did  not  seem  to 
be  sufficiently  firm  to  bear  even  the  durable  impression  of  vice.  A 
strange  mixture  of  obstinacy,  and  a  slavish  snlnnission  to  the  opinions 
of  the  world,  were  observable  in  his  character ;  and  any  person  of 
moderate  abilities  might,  if  they  would  condescend  to  do  so,  easily 
guide  him  to  right  or  wrong,  by  threatening  or  bribing  him  with  cen^ 
sure  or  applause  of  others,  and  by  persuading  him  that  the  opinions 
with  which  they  engrafled  him  were  originally  his  own. 

His  sister.  Lady  Margaret  Leyden,  was  still  unmarried,  and  resem- 
bled his  Lordship  as  much  in  mind  as  she  was  dissimilar  to  him  in 
person — as  she  was  tall,  thin,  and  angular ;  but  the  waters  of  pride 
had  also  gone  over  her  soul — though,  in  addition  to  the  torrent  of  ar- 
rogant aristocracy  that  overwhelmed  every  gentler  feeling  in  the  breast 
of  the  earl,  a  thousand  devious  currents  meandered  through  hers  of 
personal  vanity  and  feminine  afifectation.  She  had  already  gained  the 
experience  of  above  half  a  century  without  having  met  with  any  inan 
approaching  her  own  station  in  life  sufficiently  low  in  fortune,  and 
strong  in  fortitude,  to  covet  the  possession  of  her  large  portion  and 
stupendous  person ;  and  finding  that  she  had  irretrievably  lost  th^  only 
charm  she  was  ever  certain  of  possessing  (namely,  that  of  juvenility) 
in  Love's  despite,  she  pretended  to  despise  youth,  beauty,  and  accom- 
plishments; but  her  detestation  of  such  individuals  as  were  possessed 
of  those  envied  distinctions  was,  like  the  grief  of  Hamlet,  beyond 
seeming. 

It  will  excite  surprise  that  any  degree  of  cordiality  should  ezinhe- 
tween  such  ungenial  dispositions  as  those  I  have  just  described  nncl'J 
Orlando  Vere.  Yet  it  was  nevertheless  true,  that  both  Lord  figgle^ 
stone  and  Lady  Margaret  felt  for  him  as  much  affection  as  their  nature 
would  admit  of;  and  of  all  created  beings  he  only  seemed  hitherto  to 
have  had  the  power  of  interesting  the  hearts  of  either.  Perhaps  the 
reason  was,  that  while  he  had  always  treated  them  with  that  respect, 
and  even  aflection,  which  their  seniority  and  uniform  kindnes^  to  him 
deserved,  he  never  stooped  to  humour  their  caprice,  or  to  compromise 
his  own  dignity  of  character,  which  was  at  all  times  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  awe  their  conseqiiential  impertinence.  Nor  do  -we  oflen  see 
it  otherwise ;  for  few  are  trampled  upon,  even  by  the  most  arrogant, 
who  have  not,  like  the  despicable  Tarentinee,  insured  their  own  hu- 
miliation by  voluntarily  bowing  beneath  the  yoke. 

Orlando's  father.  General  Vere,  had  died  when  he  was  scarcely 
sixteen,  since  which  period  Egglestone  Castle  had  been  his  ostensible 
home — for  during  his  minority  his  own  fine  place  in  Bedfordshire  had 
been  let  to  a  distant  relation ;  and  when  Vere  came  to  age,  partly 
from  kindness  to  his  tenant,  and  partly  fiom  unwillingness  to  assume 
so  early  all  the  troubles  of  an  establishment,  he  had  allowed  him  to 
retain  possession  from  year  to  year.  Popular  as  Orlando  was  in  aft 
societies,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  at  Egglestone  he  was  alwajrs  a 
welcome  inmate :  for  while  the  earl  with  a  puerile  vanity  seemed  to 
glory  in  Orlando's  excellence,  as  if  it  redounded  honour  on  himself, 
Lady  Margaret  took  equal  pleasure  in  attributing  all  his  merit  to  the 
unpolluted  blood  which  flowed  in  his  veins;  and  was  frequently 
heard  to  declare,  that  "  if  she  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  survive 
her  poor  dear  brother,"  which  indeed  was  very  probable,  considering 
the  very  great  disparity  in  their  years,  "  she  would  willingly  consent 
to  preside  at  the  head  of  Orlando's  establishment,  as  she  had  done  at 
that  of  Lord  Egglestone ;  for  though  Orlando  would  be  but  a  com- 
moner, or  what  was  little  better,  a  new  creation,  she  was  certain  he 
would  always  support  the  dignity  of  their  house  with  undiminished 
splendour." 

Nor  did  the  proap(»ct  of  Vere's  marriage  with  Miss  Ogilvie»  at  all 


interfere  wiik  the  calculating  spinster's  speculations.  She  knew  ibm 
placidity  of  Maria's  disposition,  and  erroneously  suggested  her  yield* 
ing  mildness  indicated  only  imbecility  of  intellept;  therefore,  pre- 
suming on  her  own  fancied  superiority,  she  afi^cted  already  to  antici- 
pate, with  regret,  the  troubles  she  should  have  "  in  directing  the  poor 
thing."  Her  brother's  marriage  seemed  so  improbable,  that  its  possi- 
bility never  entered  her  thoughts ;  and  when  the  first  intimation  of 
his  intention  reached  her  at  Egglestone  Castle,  in  the  form  of  an  invi- 
tation from  bis  lordship,  who  was  then  in  London,  to  be  present  at 
his  wedding,  she  absolutely  doubted  the  evidence  of  her  senses.  She, 
however,  on  more  mature  reflection,  so  far  availed  herself  of  the  in- 
vitation, that  she  hastened  to  town,  not  with  the  intention  of  witness- 
ing the  ceremony,  but  if  possible  to  prevent  it.  But  she  came  too 
late,  as  it  was  solemnized  before  her  arrival ;  and  though  both  Lord 
and  Lady  Egglestone  apologized  for  the  marriage  not  having  been 
delayed  on  account  of  her  absence— and  though  Lady  Margaret,  with 
due  attention  to  the  forms  of  propriety,  aflected  to  admit  the  excusea 
they  ofilered — ^yet,  in  truth,  she  never  forgave  the  imaginary  aflront— 
her  wounded  pride  was  concealed,  not  soothed ;  and  while  she  con- 
sented to  swell  the  splendid  train  of  relatives  that  accompanied  the 
bride  to  St  James's,  she  vented  the  malignity  of  her  feelings  in  • 
abusing  her  sister-in-law  to  all  who  would  listen  to  her  malicious 
insinuations. 

At  first,  Lady  Margaret  hesitated  to  accept  the  invitation  which 
Lord  and  Lady  Egglestone  gave  her  to  continue  to  reside  with  them, 
fipom  motives  of  incipient  hatred  to  the  countess;  but  at  last,  slie  con- 
sented to  do  so,  though  with  an  air  of  condescension,  as  if  she  wished 
to  impress  upon  tiieir  minds  the  everlasting  obligation  she  thus  am- 
ferred  on  them.  The  truth,  however,  was,  that  her  two  darling  pas- 
sions, the  love  of  money,  and  attachment  to  the  seat  of  her  ancestors, 
were  thereby  gratified.  Its  gloomy  portals,  its  frowning  towers,  ita 
vaulted  halls,  were  all  cherislied  by  her  as  monuments  of  hereditary 
grandeur ;  even  the  dark  avenues  that  formed  its  approaches,  excited 
her  enthusiastic  admiration ;  nay,  the  very  furniture,  coeval  with  its 
walls,  and  almost  as  immovable,  was,  in  her  opinion,  for  superior  to 
the  ephemeral  trappings  of  modem  days :  in  short,  taste,  pride,  parsi- 
mony, and,  above  all,  the  strong  chain  of  habit,  stretched  through 
many  a  year,  bound  her  affections  to  the  scenes  of  her  early  life,  and 
caused  her  to  feel  the  strongest  repugnance  to  the  idea  of  quitting  her 
cherished  home.  "  The  dear  castle,"  said  she,  "  will  always  be  the 
same,  and  I  shall  still  be  mistress  in  my  own  apartments,  at  least." 
Wilh  these  consolatory  reflections,  she  returned  to  Egglestone  in*  the 
beginning  of  July,  there  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  earl  and  countess, 
who  purposed  visiting  some  of  the  foshionable  watering  places  on 
their  journey  home. 

It  was  the  7th  of  October  when  Vere  landed  at  Dover,  where  he 
received  a  letter  from  Miss  Ogilvie,  mentioning  that  she  and  her  mO' 
ther  were  then  at  Brighton,  whither  he  hastened  immediately.  The 
crimson  blush  that  mantled  on  Maria's  cheek,  the  pleasure  that  spark- 
led in  her  eye,  while  the  tear  trembled  on  its  lid,  as  she  s(x>ke  her 
scarcely  articulate  welcome,  told,  still  more  eloquently,  her  various 
feelings.  But  when  the  momentary  embarrassment  of  their  first 
meeting  was  passed,  the  innocent  vivacity  that  played  in  her  smile, 
the  grateful  and  confiding  attention  with  which  she  heard  and  be- 
lieved all  his  professions  of  regard,  plainly  indicated  the  deep  interest 
the  listener  felt  in  their  sincerity. 

It  was  not  in  Orlando's  nature  to  receive,  unmoved,  such  unequivo- 
cal testimonies  of  aflection ;  and  as  he  gazed  on  her  speaking  counte- 
nance, he  wondered  he  could  ever  have  thought  her  plairi' 

"But  tell  me,  Maria,"  said  he,  at  last,  "are  you  aware  of  the  . 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  my  prospects  ?     Can  you  resign  the 
hope  of  being  mistress  of  Egglestone  Castle,  and  be  content  with  th4 
comparatively  small  establishment  I  have  now  to  oflfer  you?" 

"Oriando!"  exclaimed  the  generous  girl,  laying  her  hand  upon  hit 
arm,  •*  I  cannot  regret — forgive  me  if  I  almost  rejoice  in  a  circum- 
stance that  brings  us  one  little  degree  nearer  to  an  equality." 

"  Allow  me,  Mr.  Vere,  to  ask,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Qgilvi^  with  down- 
cast looks,  and  in  a  hesitating  manner,  "  were  you  not  surprised  at 
the  earl's  marriage?     'When  did  you  hear  of  it?" 

"  When  I  arrived  at  Brussels  I  received  a  letter  from  Lord  Eggl«« 
stone,  by  the  same  poet  which  brought  me  my  dear  Maria's." 

**  I  told  you  so,  mother,"  replied  Miss  Ogilvie,  while  pride  and  plea- 
sure strove  for  mastery  in  her  looks. 

The  good  old  lady,  looking  up  through  her  spectacles,  and  clasping 
•  her  hands  together,  "  Thank  God !"  exclaimed  she,  fervently ;  then 
turning  to  Orlando,  and  QA|nding  towards  him  her  withered  hand— • 
"  Forgive  me,  Vere,"  saidshe ;  "  but  if  you  knew  the  virtues  of  mv 
beloved  child,  as  I  know  them,  you  would  not  wonder  at  my  solici- 
tude. Some  envious  friends,  and  among  others,  your  own  acquaint- 
ance, Mrs.  Milden,  suggested  to  my  poor  Maria,  that  you  would  ne- 
ver have  sought  her  as  a  wife,  but  to  compensate  by  her  fortune,  for 
the  loss  of  Lord  Egglestone's.  Her  reliancp  on  your  honour--.I  wiU 
even  say  her  love  for  you^raade  her  reject  that  suspicion  with  dii- 
dain :  A  mother's  heart,"  added  she,  with  a  conciliating  smfle,  « is, 
perhaps,  less  confidmg.  Oh.  Orlando!  never,  never  abuse  the  gene- 
rous, unsuspecting  confidence  of  my  child !  Make  her  but  as  happy 
as  she  deserves  to  be,  and  the  gratitude  of  an  idolizing  parent  will  call 
down  blessings  on  your  head !"  ^ 

It  seemed  as  if  the  fondest  wishes  of  maternal  aniiety  v^re  flil- 
filled  m  the  happiness  that  Maria  now  etyoyed.  Her  step  was  mow 
elastic,  her  cheek  more  blooming,  her  very  figure  seemed  to  dil^ 
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with  jo)r.  If  ever  there  is  a  toste  of  perfect  felicity  permitted  to  ^lO^ 
lak.  it  is  when  an  innucent  attachment,  strengthened  by  time,  and 
fiwnded  on  esteem,  finds  iis  reward  in  requited  love,  and  in  the  happy 
prospect  of  a  holy  and  indissoluble  union  to  the  object  of  its  idolatry. 
Hope  portrays  the  future  in  the  suflest  and  most  glowing  tints,  and 
memory  retraces  the  past  but  to  give  additional  zest  to  the  present. 
AU  doubts,  all  fears  subside.  The  heart  lies  cradled  in  the  lap  of 
gentlest  pleasure ;  and  joy,  flitting  before  us,  seems  actually  within 
QUjr  grasp,  while  yet  no  cold  reality  has  broken  the  dream,  and  shown 
Urn  chilling  difllerence  between  anticipation  and  enjoyment. 

Qrlando,  too,  appeared  to  participate  in  Marians  satisfaction:  his 
heart  seemed  to  have  reached  a  haven  of  rest ;  and  he  contemplated, 
with  unmixed  pleasure,  the  idea  of  passing  the  remainder  of  his  life 
with  HO  amiable,  so  mild,  so  affectionate  a  companion.  His  regard 
^r  Miss  Ogilvie  was  sincere  and  tranquil.  Ii  was  warmer  than 
(risfidship,  calmer  than  love ;  and  beirig  founded  on  the  best  princi- 
1^^  seemed  likely  to  be  more  durable  than  either. 

It  being  settled,  that  their  marriage  should  take  place  in  DecetD" 
1|Qr.  Mrs.  Ogilvie  consented  to  remam  a  few  weeks  longer  at  Brighton, 
while  the  settlements  were  preparing  in  London.  Orlando  was  then 
IP  return  for  a  short  time  to  his  own  house  in  Bedfordshire,  to  com- 
pletf  the  preparations  which  were  already  begun  there  lor  the  recep* 
tion  of  his  bride ;  and  he  was  then  to  follow  her  lo  her  father's  in 
Wfles,  where  the  ceremony  of  their  nuptials  was  to  be  performed. 

Soon'afler  Vere's  arrival  at  Brighton,  he  wrote  the  following  letter 
IQ  Sir  Qeoige  Montgomery : 

«25/AOcfoAer,  181— . 

"I  was  quite  disappointed,  my  dear  Montgomery,  at  finding,  on  my 
retnm  to  England,  that  you  were  still  buried  in  the  recesses  of  your 
Welsh  mountains.  What  Nymph  or  Dryad  has  possessetl  sufficient 
witchery  to  keep  you  an  entire  twelvemonth  in  these  cold,  Siberian 
l^ions  7  I  laughed  at  your  intention  of  bidding  adieu  to  the  *  vain, 
deluding  joys,  and  all  the  brood  of  folly,  of  which  London  is  unques- 
tionably the  very  pleasant  parent.'  But  though  at  first  I  laughed  at 
jrour  sober  resolves,  I  now  wonder  at  your  protracted  quarantine. 
We  must,  however,  meet  soon,  and  as  I  find  it  is  my  turn  to  go  to  the 
mountain,  I  am  determined  to  seek  you  out,  drag  you  from  your  re- 
treat, and  compel  you  to  join  in  the  gaieties  of  Llangwydr,  where 
I  hope  to  be  very  shortly,  for  the  purpose  of  making  Maria  Ogilvie 
my  own  for  ever.  She  is  a  dear,  gcxid,  affectionate  girl ;  and  I  love 
Iier  «  thousand  times  better  than  I  ever  thought  I  could  have  done : 
Indeed  I  should  be  an  ungrateful  rascal  if  I  did  not  love  her;  end  I 
(|ive  you  or  any  man  leave  to  call  roe  one,  if  even  by  thought,  word, 
or  deed,  I  err  towards  her. 

"Talking  of  the  holy  state  of  matrimony,  reminds  me  of  the  mar- 
riage of  that  old  fool,  Lord  Egglestone,  (saiif  son  hrmneur;)  and  as  to 
l^y  Egglestone.  I  am  quite  tired  of  her  name  already.  She  and  her 
antiquated  bridegroom  left  this  place  just  before  I  came  here ;  and  it 
seams  as  if  she  had  given  a  vertigo  lo  ail  the  empty  heads  of  Brigh- 
ton, which  of  course  implies  the  majority  of  the  company.  Her  lady- 
ship appears  to  have  engrossed  all  the  thoughts,  or  rather  the  conver- 
sadon  of  the  place  ;  and  if  her  character  bear  any  similitude  to  the 
observations  I  continually  hear  made  on  it,  she  roust  be  a  compound 
of  incongruoua.  and  contradictory  qualities.  No  two  people  seero  to 
agree  even  in  their  relation  of  the  ronny  anecdotes  that  are  hourly 
ralated  of  her.  But  from  all  I  can  understand,  she  seems  to  be  the 
very  personification  of  a  6ne  lady,  made  of  the  quintessence  of  vola- 
tility :  iantastical,  capricious,  changing  her  manners  with  her  dress, 
and  appearing  in  fif>y  different  characters  \n  an  hour.  Those  who 
talk  of  her,  and  that  includes  all  Brighton,  may  be  divided  into  three 
distinct  classes:  The  men,  old  and  young,  without  any  exception, 
seem  to  be  in  love  with  her;  and  the  elderly  ladies — I  mean  all  mo- 
thers and  old  maids-.-.are  equally  unanimous  in  abusing  her;  but  they 
\^  no  means  agree  in  their  accusafions.  One  calls  her  a  coquette; 
another  a  prude ;  and  o  third  declores  she  is  a  blue  slocking.  Then 
the  young  laJies,  (as  is  becoming,)  steer  a  middle  course ;  for  there  is 
hardly  a  girl  who,  in  speaking  of  her,  does  not  begin  by  runnitrg  the 
changes  on  all  the  superlatives  in  her  praise,  concluding  by  a  quoli- 
(ying  '  but,'  which  at  least  neutralisses  ihc  whole  sentence- — '  She  has 
certainly  the  most  beautiful  complexion  T  ever  beheld ;  but  it  is  iro* 
IKMSiblo  it  con  be  quite  natural.' — 'I  think  her  uncommonly  clever; 
bat,  I'm  tcld^  she  is  very  satirical.' — •  She  is  certainly  very  elegant, 
and  I  hoar  she  is  very  accomplished  ;  but,  I  must  ray,  she  gives  her- 
ia}f  great  airs,  ond  is  wery  affected.' 

**  This  is  not  a  hundredth  part  of  the  #ensures  and  encomiums  on 
h/er  that  are  incessantly  rung  in  my  enr*f  for,  uhether  people  think 
Bay  guardian's  marriage  is  a  subject  of  particular  interest,  or  porticu- 
I^r  mvortification  to  me,  I  know  not ;  but  go  where  I  will.  Lady  Eggle* 
alooe  is  the  constant  theme,  and  1  actually  almost  hate  the  poor  wo- 
man for  her  very  celebrity.  Withal,  I  have  no  little  curiosity  lo  see 
this  wonderful  helpmate  that  my  wise  cousin  ^las  token  to  himself  in 
h-S  grand  climacteric;  but  this  I  principally  attribute  to  an  anecdote 
my  Maria  told  me  of  her.  inVhich  it  is  natural  I  should  be  interested, 
Ifl  it  principally  concerns  her. 

"  At  a  great  ball  given  here  to  Lady  Egglestone,  Maria  and  her 
parmer  happened  to  be  the  last  couple;  and  with  that  politeness 
which  is  now  become  so  fashionable,  every  other  couple  sat  down 
whaiiajrer  iliey  reached  the  hotiom  of  ihe  set,  so  that  Miss  Ogilvie 
and  hat  partner  were  at  last  left  standing  alone  in  the  middle  of  the 
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ria*s  natural  timidity;  and  a  universal  titter  at  her  confusion,  spread- 
ing amongst  the  yonng  ladies,  who  could  neither  comprehend  her 
modesty  nor  feeling,  Maria's  embarrassment  became  every  moment 
more  painful  and  more  conspicuous.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next 
dance,  wlien  Lady  Egglestone  was  at  the  top  of  the  room,  and  the 
whole  company  were  waiting  for  her  to  begin  the  figure,  she  desired 
to  be  introduced  lo  Miss  Ogilvie,  and  insisted  on  resigning  her  place 
to  her,  to  the  infinite  discomfiture  of  several  honourable  misses,  who 
were  horrified  at  this  unpanlonable  subversion  of  etiquette.  Maria* 
however,  had  no  opportunity  of  cultivating  the  acquaintance  thus 
commenced,  as  the  earl  and  countess  left  Brighton  the  next  day. 

"  Another  story  is  told  of  her  .in  terms  of  almost  unqualified  abuse. 
During  her  stay  here,  she  bespoke  a  ploy,  ond  every  body  crowded 
to  the  theatre ;  but  no  Lady  Egglestone  appeared !  her  box  only  was 
empty;  oiul  when  the  disappointed  and  almost  suflbcatcd  company 
were  quitting  the  house  at  night,  her  ladyship  was  returning  from  her 
evening  drive ;  and  meeting  the  crowd,  she  reined  in  her  little  spirited 
ponies,  and  paraded  a  full  half  hour  up  and  down  the  Steyne,  expt- 
tiating  on  the  beauties  of  moonlight  to  her  legion  of  attending  beauf! 
an  offence  deemed  unpardonable  by  every  female  who  witnessed  it 

**  'Vou  will  think  I,  too,  am  turned  gossip;  and.  verily,  I  almost  k» 
X  am  infected  with  the  Egglestone  mania !  but  though  I  acknowledge 
that  I  am  very  impatient  to  see  this  '  new  star  of  fashion.'  as  ibe 
newspapers  call  her,  I  am  convinced  I  shall  never  be  one  of  her 
satellites.  In  the  first  place,  I  never  can  respect  a  woman  who  could 
marry  so  decidedly  for  ambitious  motives  as  &hc  must  have  done;  for, 
between  you  ond  me,  though  Lord  Egglestone  has  some  good  ^^uili- 
ties  undoubtedly,  yet  to  any  elegant  woman  he  must  appear  a  veiy 
antidote  to  love.  Then  there  is  such  a  difference  in  their  ages;  and 
I  am  inclined  to  suspect  an  equal  disparity  in  their  rank,  ^o  person 
seems  to  know  exactly  who  she  was :  her  name  was  Millenden,  or 
Bellcnden,  or  something  like  it ;  but  she  was  generally  known  in 
London  as  Lady  Barton's  beautiful  protegee :  some  even  say  she  is 
her  daughter;  but,  at  all  events,  she  was  educated  *■  and  brought  out* 
by  her :  in  other  words,  launched  by  her  on  a  sea  of  vice,  folly,  and 
extravagance,  fer  that  is  the  true  meaning  of  *  being  brought  out'  in 
London. 

^  What  a  prospect  of  matrimonial  happiness,  my  unfortunate  coi 
has  opened  to  himself!     How  con  he  expect  to  meet  in  such  a  womsn 
those  every  day  virtues,  those  rational  pursuits,  that  alone  laske  horns 
delightful!     How  different  is  my  fate.    Sincete  ss  my  regard  for 
Maria  is  now,  I  am  certain  it  will  hourly  increase ;  ^bA  so  Qertain 
am  I  of  the  comforts  that  are  in  store  for  roe  in  such  a  companioi^  I 
only  doubt  whether  I  am  really  entitled  to  them.    In  the  mean  time, 
I  cannot  for  my  life  underatand  how  any  other  woman  could  occupy 
so  mfich  of  my  paper,  much  less  of  my  thoughts,  as  I  find  ibis  Lidy 
Egglestone  has  done ;  and  my  surprise  is  near  akin  to  remorse  iiir 
this  involuntary  wandering.     Remorse  already!     God  forbid;  for  if 
ever  the  feelings  of  self-ccmdemnation  were  to  mix  with  the  recolleo* 
tion  of  her  ladyship's  name,  1  am  certain  I  should  positively  detest 
her ;  even  as  it  is,  I  feel  a  violent  prejudice  again&i  her.     And  yet  I 
will  not  acknowledge  that  I  am  in  the  slightest  degree  annoyed  at 
Ihe  earl's  marriage ;  it  is  only  lo  the  absurd  choice  which  be  hss 
made  that  I  object.     If  he  had  married  a  woman  that  would  have 
pitied  his  infirmities,  and  soothed  his  decliuing  years,  I  should  heartily 
have  rejoiced  at  the  match ;  but  I  imagine  it  would  exceed  the  art 
of  Ae  Magi  to  transform  his  present  countess  into  a  good,  plain,  home- 
apun  character ;  I  must  confess,  too,  my  family  pride  boils  at  the  r9- 
colleeiion  of  the  ludicrous  and  contemptible  light  in  which,  in  every 
human  probability,  this  action  will  place  her  poor  dealing  Menelaua! 

'*  And  yet,  is  it  quite  fair  thus  to  prejudge  her,  unheard  and  un- 
known 7  I  will  think  no  more  of  her.  but  try  the  for  pleosanrcr  occr^ 
pation  of  driving  Maria  in  my  curricle  i  the  horsea  are  sioiting  ttndar 
the  window,  so  good  b^ye. 

•'  Youis,  sincerely,  Orlanpo  Vswl." 

Passion,  in  all  its  difierent  modulations,  may  be  described  from  its 
first  low  tone,  that  is  scarcely  murmured,  to  its  discordant  jar ;  but 
calm,  undisturbed,  soulnsatisfying  happiness,  can  hardly  ever  ba  da- 
tailed  :  it  is  all  the  most  refined  parts  of  hunnony,  blended  into  one 
simple  melody;  and  in  the  attempt  to  decompose  it.  ii  might  be  lost 
for  ever:  it  is  to  the  heart,  what  the  the  exhalation. of  a  summer's 
morning  is  lo  the  eye.  By  that,  a  thin,  ethereal  t'mi  ia  spread  over 
the  whole  fiiro  of  nature,  which  soAens  the  eniire  scene,  and  gives 
fresher  beauties  to  creation ;  but  though  iui  inHueoce  is  felt  in  every 
object,  and  iis  effects  are  seen  by  every  eye,  yet,  while  it  even  per- 
fades  all  our  senses,  it  still  seems  to  elude  the  grasp  that  seeks  to 
analyze  it;  ond  those  favoured  beings  who  rocst  enyxy  its  heavenly 
charm,  though  they  willingly  acknowledge  its  enchanting  power,  an 
generally  careless  of  investigating  its  cause,  and  equally  incapable  of 
defining  its  composition. 

Such  was  the  enviable  state  of  calm  felicity  which  Maria  QgiWie 
then  enjoyed.  Orlando  had  long  been  the  cherished  idol  of  her  besrt; 
and  while  his  honest  protestations  fell  for  short  of  the  rapturous  ebii\* 
litions  of  passion^she  received  with  gratitude  and  delight  the  sssiMh 
ances  of  that  regvd  which  he  in  all  sincerity  professed  lo  feel  fi>r  hat. 
He,  too,  was  happy;  and  the  joyous^ hearty  laugh  in  which  he  f^omO' 
times  broke  forth  in  unfeigned  hilarity,  marked  a  mind  at  eoae.  Thaf 
talked  together  of  their  futiuv  plana;  designed  a  thousand  difiaraat 
improvements  in  his  house  and  grocmds ;  and  seemed  on^  to  widi 
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pbseFven  might  have  vupposed  thot  they^ere  slrondy  mn  wA  wife; 
(tor  waa  the  name  of  Lady  Eggleftioae  ever  loentMned  to  divert  the 
thoughts  of  either  from  the  coniemplaUon  of  their  own  b>ppinnM 
£ven  curiosity,  that  first  and  last,  and  always  most  restleii  ptmon  of 
the  human  breast,  seemed  to  lie  dormant  in  that  of  Orlando;  and  the 
usual  fluctuation  of  a  watering-place  having  brQught  a  change  of  ooa- 
pany  to  Brighton,  newer  topics  uf  genend  conveisatton  prevailed 
The  succeeding  wave  had  washed  away  the  reroembranQe  of  ita  pre- 
decessor ;  and  frcisher  froth  sparkled  in  the  momentary  aiuibeaBi»  to  be 
in  turn  displaced  and  forgotten. 

The  I/}ndon  hnwyers,  with  their  accnstomed  procni8tination»  de- 
layed the  settlements  from  day  to  day,  and  December  had  aJready 
Qommenced.  Mrs*  Ogilvie  frequently  spoke  of  returning  to  W^es, 
where  Mr.  Qgilvie  still  remained ;  but  Maria  was  so  happy  at  Brigh- 
ton !  rt  seemed  such  a  pity  to  lose  any  moment  of  joy,  that  might 
never  be  again  regained .'  And  then,  both  she  and  Orlando  fi>und 
hourly  so  many,  plausible  reasons  for  protracting  their  siayi  that  their 
departure  was  postponed  from  day  to  day,  and  their  constantly  r»> 
newed  deliberations,  as  constantly  concluded  in  their  all  agreeing 
that  "next  week,"  Maria  and  Mrs,  Ogilvie  would  oertaaly  return  to 
JUangwydr. 

One  day  the  two  lovers  were  returning  irom  thoir  favourite  walk 

rthe  Downs,  when  Maria,  wishing  to  avoid  the  impertinent  gaae 
crowd,  proposed  returning  by  a  ^ivate  rood  Uiat  led  through  - 
some  back  streets  of  the  town.  As  they  were  passing  through  one  of 
the  meanest  uf  them,  they  perceived  an  interesting  looking  young 
woman,  apparently  in  bad  health,  who  was  carrying  an  infant  in  her 
m>ms  of  about  two  months  old ;  whilst  a  little  hoy  in  petticoats,  astride 
of  a  walking-stick,  gamboled  before  her  in  all  the  gaiety  of  juvenile 
vivacity.  The  little  imaginary  equestrian  fre()uen4y  ppssed  and  re- 
Vere  and  Maria,  and  attracted  their  pleased  attention*  as  with 
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mcied  importance  and  animated  delight  be  a^cted  to  rein  in  his 
obstreperous  charger,  or  to  show  its  spirit  tiy  galloping  at  his  full 
speed,  and  jumping  across  the  gutters  that  separated  Ute  flogs  from 
Ihe  pavement.  But  as  Maria  was  looking  with  delight  at  the  little 
creature,  and  oa  he  was  capering  about  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
with  increased  animation,  he  suddenly  stopped,  and  exclaiming  *'  My 
mother!  my  mother!"  he  flew  towards  the  young  woman  they  had 
before  noticed,  and  whom  they  now  perceived  had  fainted.  Vere 
outstripped  the  boy,  and  reached  the  queerer  just  in  time  to  support 
her  from  falling.  In  an  instant  she  was  surrounded  by  a  orowd  of 
officious  and  cconmiserating  neighbours,  who  oorriod  her  to  her  home 
—one  of  the  most  miserable  lodgings  in  thi«  most  nuflenihle  utreet  ■ 
thither  Maria  and  Orlando  followed  her. 

For  some  little  time  the  usual  remedies  were  applied  without 
^flect.  "  Ah !  poor  Mrs.  Bruce,"  said  one  of  her  attending  friends ; 
"she'll  never  live  till  her  husband  comes  home«"  *'  She  woul<)*nt  ho' 
been  alive  now  if  it  had'nt  'a  been  for  that  Lady  EJgglestone,"  sold  an- 
other. "For  my  port,"  rejoined  a  thtrdt  "1  think  she  hal^tarvee 
herself;  but,  hush!  she  opens  her  eyes!  Well,  how  d*ye  do  now,  Mr*. 
Bruce  7  liere,  take  a  sup  of  this  water ;  aye,  there's  he  you're  looking 
for;  there's  little  Harry,  safe  and  sound."  The  boy,  hastily  disen- 
gaging himself  from  Orlondos  arms,  in  which  he  had  hitherto  quietly 
remained  in  speechless  distress,  now  flew  into  those  of  hia  mothert 
and,  clinging  round  her  neck,  cried  and  mbbed  oloud,  whilst  Vere 
and  Maria  withdrew,  believing  the  presence^  of  stranger^  would  em- 
barrass the  unfortunate  porent,  who,  notwithstonding  her  evident  po- 
verty, still  retained  considerable  respectabihty  in  her  oppeor^poe. 

For  some  time  Orlando  and  Maria  continued  their  walk  ifi  tilenoe. 
At  last  Vere  almost  unconsciously  exclaimedt  "  Well !  who  would  hovo 
thought  of  hearing  of  her  there?  She  must  he  ^  eJitrpordinory  wo- 
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**  Who  7"  inquired  Miss  Ogilvie,  in  a  tone  of  furprifo* 

'*  lAdy  (^ggle^tone ;  her  name  haunts  me  at  every  tpni '»  I  might 
fzpect  to  hear  it  in  o  ball-room,  or  in  a  print  shop ;  hut  to  meet  with 
ii  in  the  abodes  of  poverty !  I  must  know  more  of  her  1 1  neve?  wm  v> 
auriouo  to  see  any  person  in  my  life." 

Maria,  with  a  quick  and  involuntary  motioni  withdrew  he?  0«9i> 
whieh  hod  hitherto  rested  on  Orlando's.  He  turned  to  look  whot 
Qould  have  occasioned  her  doing  so ;  but  phe.  stooping  |o  tie  her  tkm* 
evaded  his  eye.  When  her  dress  was  arranged,  he  ogain  Q^eied  her  his 
arm;  but  at  that  moment  she  found  the  wind  particulorly  euld*  andi 
wmpping  her  cloak  closely  around  her.  she  declined  oceepling  it. 
Several  diflUrent  subjects  of  conversation  were  started  by  Orlando, 
but  on  all  he  could  only  obtain  monosylkkhles  in  reply,  fyt  now  Maria 
w«s  in  turn  preoccupied.  Silence  again  ensued,  and  continued  till 
they  rtached  Mrs.  Ogilviq's  door.  «« Fore  well,  Mario!"  soid  Vere. 
4*  Farewell  i"  repeated  she,  starting  from  her  reveeie,  **  Why  farewell 7 
^  you  m»t  dine  with  us  to.day  ?" 

**  No!  you  may  remember  I  have  been  engaged  for  this  last  week.*' 

**  But  we  shall  see  you  in  ilie  evening  T 

**  I  am  afraid  not;  Sir  John  always  sits  late,«nd  I  have  some  letten 
I  must  answer  to-night ;  but  you  will  let  me  hreakfiist  with  you  to- 
Boorrow  7" 

Maria  held  out  both  her  hands  to  hin ;  and  the  eordiol  piemiie 
veith  whieh  she  returned  his,  conveyed  her  tacit  regret  ot  hoving  he- 
|bre  declined  his  arm.  "  God  bless  you,  Maria!  Farew^^fl!"  said  be, 
OS  he  turned  fh)m  her.  gaily  kissing  his  hand.  Her  heart  only  le- 
tnmed  the  first  part  of  the  salutation.  She  looked  after  him  as  long 
00  she  could  discern  bis  figure ;  and  then  heaved  a  deep  lighf  Of  the 
aoi]ndofhis''Forewell/*  meouedeahereoft   - 


Vere  was  siirprited,  ond  olmost  provoked,  ot  flnding  the  degree  to 
fe  whieh  his  cariosity  was  awakened  in  regard  to  Lady  Egglestone. 
He  had  often  heard  exaggerated  praise  and  exaggerated  censure  of 
vmmen  whom  he  had  never  seen,  and  whom  on  acquaintance  he 
fbond  to  be  deserving  of  neither;  and  he  felt  positively  certain  that 
if  once  he  met  Lady  Egglestone  the  spell  would  be  dissolved,  and 
his  mind  would  no  longer  be  engrossed  by  the  vain  endeavour  to 
embody  the  contradictory  descriptions  which  he  had  heard  of  her* 
At  present  he  had  no  idea  of  what  she  could  resemble,  so  vague  were 
his  notions,  so  unintelligible  appeared  her  character.  He  could  form 
no  pietore  to  his  mind's  eye  that  would  embrace  the  various  features 
by  which  she  seemed  to  be  distingDished.  A  vision  constantly  stood 
before  him ;  but  he  *'  could  not  discern  the  form  thereof;"  and  he 
menloUy  applied  to  her,  Burke's  beautiful  description  of  taste,  **  That 
delicate  ^d  aerial  faculty  which  seems  too  volatile  to  endure  even 
the  chains  of  a  definition,  cannot  property  be  tried  by  any  test,  nor 
regulated  by  any  standard.*' 

The  next  morning,  very  eariy,  he  revisited  Mrs.  Brace ;  nor  did  be 
take  the  trouble  of  investigating  whether  anxiety  to  hear  more  of  her. 
or  of  her  patroness,  influenced  him.  A  degree  of  proud,  firm  inde« 
pendence  marked  all  Orlando's  sentiments  and  a<Aions.  He  seldom 
did  aught  of  whieh  he  need  be  ashamed;  but  in  no  situation  would 
he  have  been  ashamed  of  what  he  did,  nor  could  he  ever  condescend 
to  gloss  over,  even  to  himself,  any  action  which,  he  had  previously* 
determined.  Where  his  judgment  proved  fallible,  regret  alvrays  fol- 
lowed the  oonvietion  of  his  error ;  but  even  in  his  repentance  he  woo 
too  sincere  and  too  decided  to  condescend  to  vindication.       * 

He  found  Mrs.  Bruce  at  breakfast,  nursing  her  little  infant:  whilst 
Hairy  vros  busily  emjdoyed,  beside  her,  in  arranging  a  new  bridle  on 
hie  fovonrite  steed.  Mn.  Brace  coloured  at  the  entrance  of  die 
stronger,  of  whom  she  retained  no  recoUeeticm;  bnt  she  arose  to  re- 
eeive  him,  with  a  mixture  of  politeness  and  dignity  in  her  manner 
which  but  ill  accorded  with  the  apparent  wretchedness  of  her  sittuition. 

Vere  civilly  apologized  for  his  intrusion,  vdiich  he  attributed  to  a 
desire  of  inquiring  whether  she  had  recovered  from  the  illness  of  the 
day  before  t  and,  m  order  to  relieve  the  embarrassment  of  the  moment^ 
and  at  the  same  time  to  prolong  his  visit,  he  assiduously  renewed  his 
aeqaintanoe  with  little  Harry.  Dravnng  the  boy  near  to  him,  with 
an  ofler  of  assisting  in  the  equipment  of  his  horse,  he  asked  him  where 
he  got  such  a  fine  gold-headed  cane  7 

**  De  gnod  lady  gave  it  to  me,"  answered  Harry.  ''What  good  lady, 
my  boy  7"  **  She  that  used  to  take  me  on  her  knee,  and  sing  pretty 
songs  to  me,  and  told  me  the  story  of  Robin  Hood,  and  taught  me  to 
twiri  my  hoop,  and  used  to  set  up  my  top  for  me,  and  lash  it  with  her 
pooket  handkerchief." 

Mrs.  Brace*did  not  long  permit  her  boy  to  conthnie  his  ftvonrite 
theme  iminterropted.  Glad  to  meet  with  any  auditor  to  whom  she 
might  jiour  forth  the  overflowings  of  her  heart  in  praise  of  Lady  Eg^ 
glestone,  she  eagerly  began  to  expatiate  on  her  goodness,  whilst  tears, 
and  flushing  cheeks,  averred  the  sincerity  of  her  gratitude. 

Mrs.  Bruee's  story  was  a  very  simple,  and,  I  fear,  not  an  unconunon 
one.  Her  husband  was  a  subaltern  officer,  who  was  then  serving 
with  the  army  in  the  Peninsula ;  and  the  trifling  pittance  be  could 
spare  out  of  his  pay,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  wife  and  children, 
was  scarcely  sufficient  for  their  support.  Lady  Egglestone  had  acci- 
dentally seen  Mrs.  Brace  during  her  late  visit  to  Brighton,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  she  was  particularly  an  object  to  oall  fbrth  commiseration  | 
for  she  was  then  in  bad  health,  and  in  hoOrly  expectation  of  being 
confined.  To  see,  to  pity,  and  to  relieve  distress,  had  but  one  move- 
ment in  the  mind  of  Lady  Egglestone.  She  sought  out  the  sufllerer, 
and  gave,  not  only  peonniary  relief,  but,  what  is  always  more  grate- 
fully received,  the  soothing  balm  of  consolation. 

**  She  saved  my  life,"  continued  Mm,  Bruee ;  *'  but,  what  I  bloii 
her  more  for,  she  preserved  my  boliy's  life.    I  had  o  bod  fevor  aAor 
my  lying-in;  and  when  i  was  at  the  worst,  she  used  to  eome  hoioelf 
to  see  me  every  day:  and  when  I  vras  getting  better,  she  used  to  toJw 
little  Harry  there,  and  play  with  him  as  if  he  wos  her  own*    Some- 
times I  thought  she  enjoyed  the  child's  gomes  oo  mueh  os  h«  did ;  but, 
ot  all  events,  whenever  she  come  she  braiiglit  joy  to  us  oU.    I  oevor 
shell  forget  one  day  that  I  look  o  turn,  ond  wos  very  ill    |  hod  net 
seon  her  Ladyship  for  three  days,  and  I  believe  this  disappointment 
oflected  me,  for  I  woo  very  week  then ;  but  os  I  was  falling,  looking 
out  of  the  vrindow,  I  heard  my  house  inquired  after  by  o  very  flne 
looking  lady,  who,  when  she  came  in,  seemed  as  if  she  thought  the 
would  be  contaminated  by  sitting  down  in  so  miserable  an  aportmoat 
OS  this  is.    This  was  Mrs.  Allison,  her  Ladyship's  moid,  whom  ^p 
had  soul  m  uiquire  afler  roe,  for  she  said  her  lady  eoold  not  think  of 
coming  that  day,  for  she  was  to  dine  early  to  go  lo  the  pbiy,  which 
she  had  bespoke  fur  charity.    I  was  in  very  low  spirilo,  os  i  said  bt- 
fore,  and  I  believe  I  looked  ill,  for  I  hod  jost  been  Uisteradt    So,  ip 
the  evening,  about  nine  o'elock,  as  I  was  sittmg  ot  this  very  tohlo> 
readuig,  I  heard  o  great  noise  in  the  street,  of  a  carriage  and  o  grool 
many  horses ;  ond  when  I  looked  up,  there  wos  lady  Egglestone  h•^ 
self,  siondiug  at  the  room-door!  I  shall  remember  her  figure  o«  long 
as  I  live }  She  had  on  a  dark  green  velvet  pelisie,  trimmed  with  kMk 
soft  fhr — I  think  they  call  ii  a  Bohemian  dress    and  a  hhMsk  (iu  cop 
with  feathem— and  her  faoe  under  it  was  as  heaulifhl  oo  on  angel'o 
The  very  sight  of  her  dkl  me  good.    She  atakl  neor  two  homo  with 
me,  ond  1  believe  did  not  go  to  the  phiy  at  oU.    Bui  I  bog  yoor  por 
dso,  8»,  fop  my  leof  sioiy)  I.olwoyo  foigol  ■yoolf  whoa  1 99mk  «f 
JLody  Egi^flotonct" 
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Vere  v/iih  truth  anured  her  the  tale  was  far  from  uninteresting  to 
him;  but,  recollecting  the  probabthty  that  he  was  by  that  time  ex- 
pected at  Mrs.  Ogilvie's  breakfast  table,  he  rose  to  take  leave,  promis- 
ing to  repeat  his  visit,  putting  into  little  Harry's  hand  a  bank  note  of 
some  value,  under  the  pretence  of  its  being  intended  ibr  the  purchase 
of  a  new  whip  for  his  "  pretty  horse." 

Various  were  the  feelings  which  arose  in  Orlando's  mind  as  he  re- 
turned. The  account  that  he  had  at  first  heard  of  Lady  Egglestone's 
absence  from  the  theatre,  that  memorable  evening,  recurred  to  his 
recollection ;  and  he  summed  up  all  his  reflections  in  mentally  ex- 
<^laiming,  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  knocker  of  Mrs.  Ogilvie's  door, 
^So!  it  M  possible  that  this  strange,  incomprehensible  being,  can  even 
2)0  the  consolation  of  a  sick  chamber!" 

Maria  had  liecn  f(»r  some  time  in  vuin  watching  from  the  window 
for  Vero's  approach,  and  had  just  turned  from  it  with  disappointment 
in  her  looks,  when  hi.s  well-known  knock  announced  his  arrival.  The 
tumult  of  her  own  feelings  prevented  her  noticing  liis  absence  of  man- 
ner ;  but  when,  in  the  couree  of  con\  ersation,  she  proposed  visiting  Mrs. 
Bruce  that  morning,  the  slight  blush  of  interest  that  passed  over 
Orlando's  countenance,  ait  he  told  her  he  liad  already  done  so,  attract- 
ed ber  observation.  But  her  attention  was  soon  withdrawn  even 
from  Orlando.  The  letters  were  brought  in,  and  one  was  delivered 
«o  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  informing  her  that  Mr.  Ogilvie  was  dangerously  ill 
at  Llangwydr,  and  that  he  desired  to  see  her  and  his  daughter  imme- 
diately. 

Poor  Maria!  her  joy  had  been  but  of  short  duration,  and  a  melan- 
choly fbraboding  seemed  now  to  take  its  place ;  for  when  Vere,  agitated 
by  the  suddenness  of  their  separation,  and  impelled  by  the  emotion  of 
the  moment,  renewed  his  professions  of  attachment  with  more  than 
his  usual  ardour,  and  asked  (Xirmiwion  to  accomi^any  them  to  Wales, 
Maria  refused  to  allow  him  to  do  so ;  and  turning  her  head  away  to 
hide  the  gushing  tears,  bhc  added,  **■  But,  Orlando,  don't  forget  me-* 
I  think  there  is  some  i'ntc  against  your  ever  being  my  husband ;  but 
Dover  be  less  my  friend  than  you  are  now  1" 

Vere  insisted  on  going  with  Mrs.  and  Miss  Ogilvie  the  two  fint 
stages;  and  as  he  handed  Maria  into  the  carriage  that  was  to  convey 
her  away  from  him,  "  We  shall  soon  meet  again,"  said  he ;  "I  will 
ibllow  you  in  less  than  a  month,  if  you  don't  forbid  me."  Maria  could 
scarcely  articulate;  but  when  tfie  footman  closed  the  door  with  the 
loud  skp  of  dospatt'h — when  the  postillions  cracked  their  whips,  and 
the  bowing  landlord  bellowed  out,  "  Drive  on,  all's  right !" — she 
startexl  forward  with  a  convulsive  motion,  and  kissing  her  hand  to 
Orlando  as  she  was  hurried  from  him,  she  exclaimed  with  emphasis, 
**  Farewell  I" 

Vere  staid  but  a  few  days  longer  at  Brighton;  but  before  he  left  it, 
he  enclosed  a  sum  of  money  to  Mis.  Bruce  in  a  note,  in  which  he 
requested  her  acceptance  of  it  for  his  little  friend  Harry ;  but  he  was 
equally  surprised  and  pleased  to  learn  by  her  reply  that  his  bounty 
was  unnecessary,  as  the  considerate  benevolence  of  Miss  Ogilvie  had, 
«ven  in  the  midst  of  her  own  mixiety,  found  time  to  alleviate  the 
misery  of  others.  "  Good,  generous  Maria !"  said  Orlando,  "  your  mild, 
unobtrusive  virtues  shrink  from  general  observation ;  but  though  they 
do  not  dazzle  with  their  glare,  their  steady  beam  cheers  and  worms 
the  heart.     May  you  always  be  as  happy  as  you  deserve  to  be !" 

Mr.  Ogilvie  continued  too  ill  to  allow  of  Vere*8  going  to  Llangwydr, 
and  the  thirty-first  of  December  saw  him  within  a  few  miles  of  £g- 
glestone  Cosllc.  irttvclliug  thither  as  fast  as  his. own  impatience  and 
four  post  horses  could  carry  him.  He  described  his  feelings  on  his 
arrival  there  ui  the  following  letter  to  Sir  George  Montgomer>'. 

"  EgpUitoTie  Cattle,  Isl  Jan.  18 — . 
'«  What  would  I  not  give,  my  dear  Montgomery,  to  have  you  here, 
at  least  for  an  hour  or  two !  My  senses  are  perfectly  bewildered, 
and  ]  feel  pretty  much  in  the  samo  predicament  as  Christopher  Sly, 
the  drunken  tinker,  who  could  not  ascertain  his  own  identity.  Bat 
of  one  thing  nevertheless  I  am  certoin,  and  that  is,  that  if  Solomon 
had  come  with  me  to  Egglestone  Castle,  he  never  would  have  said 
*  there  was  nothing  new  under  the  sun.* 

"  When  I  arrived  at  Newtown,  about  four  o'clock  yesterday,  intend- 
ing to  reach  this  place  by  dinner  time,  conceive  my  astonishment  at 
being  informed  lihat  no  horses  could  be  procured  for  love  or  money, 
for  that  'there  was  a  great  play  to  be  acted  at  the  castle  that  night, 
and  every  horse  within  twenty  miles  had  been  bespoke  for  a  month 
•post ;  for  the  whole  country  was  invited,  and  musicianers,  and  con- 
fectioners, and  scene-painters,  were  all  brought  down  from  London, 
«uch  as  the  like  were  never  seen.'  I  could  not  help  laughing  at  the 
idea  of  Egglestone  Castle,  the  very  Palace  of  Dullness,  being  sud- 
denly transformed  into  a  theatre !  But  I  was  by  no  means  willing  to 
lose  my  shore  of  the  novel  eniertoinment ;  so  1  renewed  my  expostu- 
lations with  some  vehemence  and  little  success :  arid  finding  bribing 
and  swearinj;  equoUy  useless,  I  was  obliged  to  wait  Ion gre,  mal  gre, 
till  the  tired  boasts  that  brought  me  thither,  were  fed  and  rested— an 
interval  I  endeavoured  to  occupy  by  taking  off  my  dirty  boots,  and 
eating  a  had,  solitary  dinner. 

**  Never  did  sixteen  miles  appear  to  me  bo  long  as  did  the  stage 
from  Newtown  to  Egglestone.  At  last  I  entered  the  park  gates. — 
Picture  to  yourself  the  long  gloomy  avenue  that  leads  from  that  entrance 
to  the  castle,  illuminated  in  its  whole  length  by  coloured  lamps, 
honging  in  festoons  from  tree  to  tree,  and  appearing  like  two  con- 
tinued wreaths  of  variegated  light.  It  was  a  bright,  frosty  night,  and 
the  eflect  was  really  beautifol ;  so  was  that  too  of  the  entiauce  of  the 


"  Ixuteful  of  going  in  by  the  old  hall,  the  very  road  vai  altered,  and 
led  over  a  draw-bridge  and  portcullis  perfectly  in  character  with  the 
rest  of  the  building.  At  this  portal  a  great  retinae  of  servants  mrere 
in  attendance,  dressed  in  the  old  English  costume,  and  I  could  have 
fimcied  myself  entering  a  baronial  castle  in  feudal  times;  the  transi- 
tion from  the  guard-room  to  the  salle  de  campagnie  was  well  managed; 
beef*eaterB  and  halbert  bearers  by  degrees  gdve  place  to  pages  and 
liveried  servants,  and  lastly  they  yielded  to  the  volets,  who  escorted 
me  into  the  theatre. 

**  This  theatre  was  fitted  up  in  the  west  turret,  the  dmilar  form  of 
which  made  a  good  area  for  the  seats ;  and  as  the  company  were  aU 
in  full  dress,  the  spectacle  altogether  was  excessively  brilliant.  The 
performance  was  the  little  French  afterpiece  of  *  La  Malice  et  la 
Defiance,'*  and  the  two  characters,  which  perform  all  the  parts  in 
it,  were  then  on  the  stage.  In  the  French  coxcomb  it  was  easy  to 
recognize  Lord  James  Warrcnden ;  he  was  not  much  disguised ;  bat 
the  decrepid,  spectacled  old  woman,  drawling  out  her  words  fmm 
under  a  blaqk  poke  bonnet,  little  attracted  my  attention,  and  though 
the  voice  was  tremulous,  it  was  so  sweet,  and  the  accent  was  so  pCT* 
fectly  foreign,  I  immediately  guessed  it  to  be  some  French  actress  em- 
ployed on  the  occasion.  The  representation,  therefore,  but  little 
interested  me ;  my  curiosity  was  much  more  alert  to  discover  Lady 
Egglestone  amongst  the  crowd,  and  therefore  turning  my  back  oo  tbo 
stage,  to  give  my  penetratioiWuH  scope,  1  began  a  minute  and  anxioin 
survey  of  the  audience. 

"  Almost  every  woman  in  the  room,  the  long,  the  short,  &e  fet,  the 
thin,  the  fair,  the  brown,  all  in  turn,  appeared  to  be  the  one  1  sought 
But  in  the  midst  of  my  speculations  I  suddenly  felt  my  arm  twitched, 
and  turning  round,  beheld  the  grisly  form  of  Lady  Margaret  Leydon, 
close  to  my  elbow.  She  is  certainly  uglier  than  ever,  and  even  her 
yellow  shrivelled  skin,  seems  to  have  imbibed  her  characteristic 
hatred  of  change,  and  to  have  stiffened  into  the  very  wrinkles  to 
which  her  habitual  frown  has  rendered  it  most  familiar.  Her  frowns, 
however,  for  once  gave  way  to  o  grin  of  welcome,  scarcely  more  be- 
coming ;  and  her  ladyship's  obliging  expressions  of  pleasure  at  seeing 
me  were  so  voluble,  that  for  some  minutes  I  had  not  an  opportanity 
of  returning  them. 

"  When  I  had  answered  about  one-third  of  her  inquiries,  I  inte^ 
rupted  her  by  impatiently  asking  which  was  Lady  Egglestone  t  •  She 
has  just  left  the  stage.'  •  Good  God !  that  cannot  be  Lady  Egglestone 
in  the  black  bonnet  and  spectacles  ?  *  Yes,  that  is  indeed  the  Ccniittm 
of  Eggletiane,"  said  she,  bridling  up  and  fanning  heiself  violently. 
•  Ay,  my  dear  Vere,  I  see  how  it  is — ^I  knew  how  it  would  be— I 
always  said  you  would  be  shocked.' 

"  1  am  indeed  very  much  disappointed." 

"To  be  sure,  Orlando,  no  wonder,  you  are  disappointed  at  my  poor, 
dear,  ridiculous  brother,  being  such  a  fool  as  to  make  such  a  marriage! 
Oh !  what  a  falling  off  is  here !  that  a  Countess  of  FggUstcme  shouH 
be  seen  acting  on  a  stage  before  hundreds  of  people!  that  a  Ccwntest 
<rf  Egglestone  should  condescend  to  such  on  unheard-of  degree !  I  sup- 
pose, since  these  vrncrahle  walls  were  first  raised,  they  never  witnessed 
such  a  scene  as  this !  But  what  is  to  be  expected  from  a  woman  of  no 
family  ?  I  hardly  believe  Lady  Egglestone  hod  even  a  grandfclber! 
In  former  times  such  a  person  would  hardly  have  be«i  admitted 
within  the  castle-walls — and  now  for  her  to  be  its  mistress  T* 

"  I  looked  at  Lady  Margaret,  as  her  pale  lip  quivered,  and  her  eye« 
flashed  fire,  during  this  harangue ;  and  at  the  same  time  I  coald  not 
help  thinking,  that  '  La  Malice  et  la  Defiance,'  wos  even  bener  per- 
sonified in  her,  thon  in  the'  representation  thot  hod  so  violently  roused 
her  indignotion.     Disgusted  by  her  ill  nature,  which  seemed  eager  to 
vent  itself  on  me,  in  still  more  illiberal  sarcasms,  I  turned  from  her 
under  the  pretence  of  wishing  lo  speak  to  my  fovoimte  cousin.  Lady 
Anne  Macpharland ;  but  the  play  having  been  finished  some  time,  the 
company  began  to  move  towards  another  room,  and  in  the  crowd  I 
encountered  the  earl.      Never  did  gratified  vanity  betray  itself  » 
completely  as  it  did  in  his  countenance.     *  Why,  Vere !  come  at  lastl 
glad  to  see  you,  my  boy  !     Egad,  you're  just  in  time.     Well,  what  do 
you  think  of  Lady  Egglestone  ?     Is  my  Caroline  at  all  wrbat  you  ex* 
pected  !     Whot,  not  introduced  to  her  yet !     Come  olorig,  come  alouj 
with  me ;  she  has  been  impatient  for  yourorrivol.  But  what  do  yon  think 
of  this  for  on  entertainment,  eh  ?     All  my  own  thought ;  1  must  seui 
on  occount  of  it  to  the  Morning  Post  to-morrow.     Lady  Barton  says, 
it  is  superior  to  ony  thing  of  the  kind  she  ever  saw,  even  in  Paris; 
ond  she  is  on  excellent  judge — ^I  am  surprised  you  don*t  know  her; 
she  is  o  woman  of  high  fashion;  I'll  introduce  you.' 

"  By  this  time  we  had  reoched  what  he  called  *  the  Banqnet-TOOB.' 
You  remember,  Montgomery,  the  old  gothic  holl,  with  its  vaulted  rorf 
and  double  row  of  massive  pillors  1     Now  picture  it  to  yourself  as  die 
scene  oi  o  feast  or  a  tournament   It  was  splendidly  lighted,  arid  the  gal- 
lery, which  you  know  runs  round  it  halfway  between  the  floor  and  the 
ceiling,  was  entirely  filled  ^'ith  buxom  ladies'  maids  and  sproce  ^aleis, 
placed  there  to  see  and  be  seen  with  two-fold  odvantage.     At  equal 
distances  round  this  gallery  were  bonnere  waving  with   all  the  rich 
erablozonry  of  the  Egglestone  arms ;  tables  of  refreshment  were  laid 
between  the  pillars,  round  which  some  of  the  company  were  OBKOh 
bled  in  groups,  while  the  remainder  paraded  up  ond  dotvn  the  middle 
of  the  hall,  port  in  time,  and  port  out  of  time,  to  the  miiaic  of  a  militacy 
bond,  that  was  stotioned  ot  one  end. 


*  Represented  ia  Loiklon  under  the  tide  of"  Penonatioo." 


A     YEAR    AND    A    DAY. 
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"  New  the  other,  leaning  against  one  of  the  paiars,  atood  Lady 
£ggleatone.  Her  station  was  marked  by  a  dark  cl^stre  of  beaux  that 
bad  gathered  round  her ;  and  when  they  opened  to  make  way  for  os, 
the  Maze  of  beauty  and  magnificence  that  burst  on  my  sight  absolutely 
dazzled  me ;  but  don't  expect  i  can  describe  her  to  you ;  I  can't  even 
tell  you  what  colour  her  eyes  are,  (though,  perhaps*  after  all,  I  could 
draw  you  her  foot,  lor  it  is  unique.)  However,  you  may,  if  you  please, 
pictnie  to  yourself  Cleopatra  waiting  the  arrival  of  Ciesar;  or  Angelica 
ftnt  appearing  to  Charlemagne ;  or  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  receiving 
the  homage  of  the  Court  of  France ;  or  any  other  assemblage  of  youth, 
loveliness,  and  splendour,  and  you  will  have  some  iaint  idea  of  Lady 
£gglestone. 

**  The  moment  she  heard  my  name  she  came  forward  to  me,  and 
presenting  to  me  the  most  beautiful  hand  I  ever  saw,  said  something 
about  welcoming  me  to  '  my  home,'  which  I  could  not  understand,  I 
was  so  engaged  in  looking  at  her  mouth  and  teeth,  all  the  time  she 
was  speaking.  Do  you  know,  at  first,  I  was  puppy  enough  to  think 
that  this  enchanting  manner  was  peculiarly  addressed  to  me ;  but  I 
•oon  found  out  tha^  sho  has  the  power  of  persuading  whoever  she 
speaks  to,  that  her  bewitching  smile  is  intended  for  them  alone ;  for 
soon  after,  when  Lord  James  Warrenden  (who  undoubtedly  is  the 
most  egregious  coxcomb  I  ever  saw)  came  to  hor  to  say,  that  every 
body  was  waiting  for  her  Ladyship  to  dance  in  the  new  year,  she 
accepted  his  arm,  and  led  the  way  to  the  ball-room  with  as  much 
gaiety  and  animation  as  if  her  whole  soul  was  engrossed  by  the  plea- 
sure she  anticipated !  I  was  absolutely  provoked  at  his  calm  self- 
posnossion,  when  I  saw  him  afterwards  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
room,  looking  in  a  pier-glass,  and  deliberately  settling  his  cravat 
whilst  she  was  talking  to  him.  However,  he  certainly  dances  very 
well,  and  showed  her  oflT  admirably ;  for  I  never  saw  any  thing  more 
beautiful  than  a  quadriUe  which  was  danced  after  supper,  in  which 
he  was  again  her  partner. 

"  Wfailstmy  attention  was  completely  engrossed  by  Lady  Egglestone, 
her  lord  and  master  again  approached  me.  *  Now,  Vere,*  said  he, 
'  was  I  not  right  when  I  said  Caroline  would  do  the  honours  of  my 
house  well?  Does  not  she  look,  'every  inch  a  countess,'  as  Lady 
Barton  says? — ^but  you  don't  seem  to  remember  her." 

"  *  Remember  her !  No,  I  never  saw  any  human  being  like  her 
before.' —    • 

"•Why, she  was'— 

**  And  now,  Montgomery,  who  the  devil  do  you  think  she  was  ? — 
**  Do  you  recollect  between  four  and  five  years  ago,  when  you  and  I 
were  travelling  together  in  Herefordshire,  that  our  carriage  broke 
down ;  and  that  we  took  shelter  £or  the  night  at  the  house  belonging  to 
the  curate  of  the  village,  near  which  it  happened  7  and  do  you  recol- 
lect his  taking  us  into  his  garden,  where  we  found  his  two  daughters. 
One  of  them  was  sitting  at  work  upon  the  grass,  whilst  the  younger, 
a  girl  of  about  fourteen,  with  her  hair  hanging  over  her  shoulders, 
was  in  a  swing,  laughing  immoderately  with  a  young  man  whose 
utmost  exertions  seemed  insufficient  to  send  her  up  in  the  air  as  high 
as  she  wished  to  be  7  When  she  perceived  us,  she  sprung  out  of  the 
swing,  and  shaking  back  the  luxuriant  curls  that  overshadowed  her 
eyes,  stared  at  us  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  darted  into  the  house 
like  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow.  When  the  good-natured  curate  insisted 
on  taking  us  into  his  parsonage  to  supper, '  Miss  Caroline'  was  twice 
sent  for  before  she  would  make  her  appearance ;  and  when  she  did 
come,  she  entered  the  room,  colouring,  and  sideling,  and  courtesying, 
and  shrugging  up  her  shoulders,  and  seeming  at  a  loss  whether  to 
laugh  or  cry.  And  do  you  remember  when  her  father  desired  her  to 
play  on  the  old  spinnet,  that  bad  not  above  a  dozen  strings  in  it,  how 
much  we  were  amused  at  all  her  excuses,  entreaties,  and  evasions, 
and  when  I  turned  round  to  you  and  exclaimed, '  QuiUe^bdie  aatnagCj' 
(little  thinking  she  understood  French,)  how  she  drew  herself  up  with 
wonderful  dignity,  and  conquering  at  once  all  her  embarrassment,  sat 
down  without  further  preface,  and  accompanying  heraelf  on  the 
wretched  instrument,  astonished  us  with  the  power  and  melody  of 
her  voice  7  Who  could  have  immogined,  that  this  unpolished  cotmtry 
girl  was  afterwards  to  become  the  elegant,  accomplished,  fashionable 
Countess  of  Egglestone  7 

"  The  change  seems  to  be  perfectly  miraculous,  and  I  shall  never 
net  satisfied  till  1  discover  by  what  means  it  was  eflbcted.  The  sub* 
ject,  merely  as  one  of  speculation  and  curiosity,  must  be  interesting, 
and  therefore  I  will  tell  you  all  I  hear  of  this  extraordinary  woman. 
But  do  not  flatter  yourself  my  letters  will  always  grow  to  the  size  this 
has  done.  I  will  not  pay  you  the  false  compliment  of  saying  that  I 
have  written  this  volume  solely  for  your  amusement  I  wanted,  if 
poosible,  to  methodize  my  6wn  ideas,  which  for  the  last  twelve  hours 
have  been  actually  bewildered:  the  experiment  has  answered  tolerably 
well  and  I  am  now  writing  in  the  breakfast-rcora,  calmly  waiting 
Lady  Egglestone's  appearance,  and  determined  coolly  to  investigate, 
to  criticise,  and,  if  possible,  to  understand  her  character.  I  will  write 
you  my  observations  on  it  as  they  arise. 

"  Yours  ever,  my  dear  Montgomery, 

"O&LANDO  Verb." 

But  Orlando  did  not  adhere  to  his  resolution  of  communicating  all 
his  observations  on  Lady  Egglestone  to  his  friend !  curiosity  is  always 
garrulous,  and  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  admiration  that  is  no  leas 
loquacious.  We  delight  in  expatiating  on  the  merits  of  one  who  at- 
tracts only  our  pleased  attention,  without  particularly  agitating  our 
flings.    But  curiosity  on  any  one  point  may  ezhaoBt  itself,  and 


admiration  may  be  drawn  up  to  a  tone  that  will  not  bear  vibration^-* 
When  applause  is  succeeded  by  regard,  its  object  becomes  too  sacred 
ibr  casual  mention ;  and  the  tongue  that  is  oftenest  loud  in  the  praise 
of  that  merit  to  which  the  heart  is  indifierent,  will  remain  silent  where 
a  deeper  interest  is  excited,  and  feel  that  ezcellenoe  may  be  pro&ned 
even  by  encomium. 

Whether  Vere's  curiosity  was  soon  exhausted,  whether  his  admira- 
tion of  Lady  Egglestone  was  confirmed  or  destroyed,  will  be  seen 
hereafter :  but  certain  it  is,  that  her  name  did  not  again  occur  in  hia 
correspondence  with  Sir  George  Montgomery. 

While  Vere  is  waiting  with  impatience  and  scarcely  avowed  in- 
terest for  the  entrance  of  the  countess,  I  must  say  a  few  words 
respecting  some  of  the  individuals  composing  the  large  Christmas 
party  then  assembled  at  Egglestone  Castle.  Like  all  other  large  com- 
panies, it  consisted  of  a  strange  mixture  of  opposite  characters,  difller- 
ing  as  much  in  their  pursuits  as  in  their  dispositions ;  but  when  taken 
ett  masae^  forming  a  just  picture  of  the  world  in  general ;  in  which 
a  few  prominent  figures  stood  forward  on  the  canvas  in  conspicuous 
light  and  shade,  while  the  remainder,  crowded  together  in  the  back 
ground,  were  feebly  portrayed  in  one  neutral  tint,  serving  only  to  fill 
a  space,  or  produce  a  contrast,  with  their  more  marked  companions. 

One  of  the  group  was  Lady  Barton,  whom  I  have  already  men- 
tioned as  the  ci-devant  chaperone  to  Lady  Egglestone.  She  was  one 
of  the  many  whose  character  and  story  seem  to  tell  each  other.  Pos- 
sessed of  a  moderate  degree  of  talent,  and  a  much  greater  proportion 
of  vanity,  her  whole  life  had  hitherto  been  one  tissue  of  design, 
which,  like  another  Penelope,  she  equally  delighted  in  weaving  and 
unravelling.  It  would  seem,  that  it  was  necessary,  both  for  her  men- 
tal and  bodily  health,  that  she  should  constantly  undergo  a  species  of 
artificial  electricity ;  and  it  scarcely  signified,  whether  the  sliock  was 
produced  by  pleasure  or  pain,  provided  it  gave  a  new  impetus  to ' 
her  dormant,  or  rather  exhausted  sensibility. 

She  always  professed  that  life  would  be  to  her  insipid,  unless  she 
had  some  interesting  object  in  view ;  and  it  was  fortunate  both  for 
herself  and  others,  that  hitherto  her  pursuits  had  been  at  least  inno- 
cent, if  not  positively  laudable.  In  France,  under  the  old  regime, 
such  a  disposition  would  have  exploded  in  politics — in  Spain,  con- 
sumed in  intrigue — ^in  Italy  burned  in  superstition — and  in  Germany, 
blazed  in  the  cold,  phos^^oric  flame  of  metaphysic.  But  in  poor 
Lady  Barton,  it  evaporated  in  harmless  and  theoretical  calculations. 
She  received  her  early  instructions  at  a  fashionable  boarding-school, 
from  which  she  was  discharged  as  "  finished^"  as  young  ladies  usually 
are  on  leaving  such  seminaries.  Immediately  on  her  return  home, 
she  assumed  the  management  of  her  father's  establishment,  as  he 
had  been  many  years  a  widower;  and  likewise  obtained  the  entire 
direction  of  his  conduct ;  as  neither  of  them  for  a  moment  put  his 
undersmnding  in  competition  with  his  daughter's  I  am  sorry  I  can- 
not ascertain  when,  or  how  often,  she  had  been  in  love ;  but  I  know 
that  at  five-and-twenty  her  declared  "  object"  was  to  educate  herself; 
and  her  father  being  then  dead,  and  she  the  uncontrolled  mistress 
of  a  largo  fortune,  she  could  foresee  no  impediment  to  its  attainment. 
She,  therefore,  removed  to  London ;  regularly  attended  the  lectures  at 
the  royal  institution;  subscribed  to  the  oratorios;  gAve  diletanii  parties; 
and,  though  last  not  least,  took  a  box  at  the  Opera,  and  endeavoured 
to  unite  the  opposite  characters  of  a  woman  of  ton  and  a  belle  erprit. 

But  ten  years  will  sully  the  lustre  of  fashion's  brightest  joys,  and 
even  blue  stockings  may  be  worn  threadbare.  At  five-ond-thirty  her 
'*  object"  was  changed;  and  in  order  that  she  might  obtain  that  ne  plus 
tdtm  of  a  woman's  wishes,  a  good  establighment,  she  bestowed  her 
handv  for  aflTections  she  had  none  to  give,  upon  Sir  Henry  Barton,  a 
rich  old  bachelor,  decrepid  with  age,  gout,  and  rheumatism. 

Having  once  convinced  this  valiludinarian,  that  a  wife  was  neces- 
sary, in  theory, 4o  his  happiness,  she  found  if  much  less  difficult  to 
prove  to  him,  by  practice,  that  it  was  equally  necessary  to  his  comfort, 
that  he  should  be  guided  by  that  wife  in  all  particulars ;  and  Lady 
Barton  having  lately  become  infatuated  with  the  idea  of  making  the 
grand  tour,t  he  worthy  Baronet  crossed  the  Alps  at  seventy-one,  ac- 
companied by  his  bride,  her  favourite  lapnJog,  a  cockatoo,  and  as 
many  boxes  filled  with  chemical  apparatus  and  folio  compendiunvi  as 
usually  attend  a  country  milliner,  on  her  return  Jfem  her  triennial 
visit  to  London. 

When  Lady  Barton  arrived  at  Rome,  she  seemed  to  have  attained 
the  seventh  heaven  of  her  conception.  She  fancied  herself  anotkter 
Corinne ;  strode  all  doy  omong  ruins,  stumbling  at  every  step ;  and 
sat  up  all  night  writing  annotations  in  words  of  six  syllables,  and 
practising  quotations  with  which  to  astonish  her  Cicerone  as  apprt>pri- 
ate  improvisoes* — But  in  search  of  new  wonders  she  neglected  the 
antique  curiosity  in  her  possession,  and  a  few  months  found  her  en- 
gaged in  erecting  a  fonciful  mausoleum,  "  to  the  memory  of  her  dear 
departed  husband ;"  inscribed  with  epitaphs  composed  by  herself  in 
every  different  language  she  even  aflected  to  understand-— each  cor- 
rected by  the  aforesaid  Cicerone,  who,  with  all  his  nationol  flattery, 
continued  to  be  «' surprised  at  her  ladyship's  uncommon  versatility  of 
talent,"— like 

~^*  Katterfelto,  with  his  hair  on  end, 

At  his  own  wonders  wondering  for  his  bread." 

Sir  Henry  left  all  his  property  at  her  disposal;  and  when  ihe 
widow  learned  that  a  good  house  and  large  estate  in  Herefordshiio 
were  in  her  possenioD,  she  also  as  middenly  diicovered  that  farming 
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boiUing;  filaating.  and  impioving  ivero  th«  only  "ol^ecto**  wortbjr  th« 
titraise  of  **  her  ladyship's  unoommoo  versatility  of  talent."  A  few 
VKBitht,  therefore,  saw  her  transplanted  from  the  Capitolian  hill*  to 
one  of  the  most  retired  and  inaccessible  paris  of  Herefordshire.  Ixk- 
ttmd  of  stumbling  among  ronaecrated  ruins,  behold  her  striding  oyer 
ditchee,  in  a  pair  of  jack-boots,  (bought  of  a  French  postillioD  on  her 
journey,)  with  a  spade  in  one  hand  and  a  surveying  chain  in  the 
other;  or  poring  over  Volumes  of  chemical  husbandry,  and  endeavoui^ 
ing  to  adapt  the  designs  of  Palladio  to  the  plans  for  heated  pigstyes, 
recommended  by  the  Bath  Society.  But  what  availed  it  to  be  leaned 
among  boors,  or  to  talk  of  alkali  to  her  dairy  maids  ?  I^dy  Barton 
iooa  found  that  society  is  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life— as  all  have 
done  who  ever  made  the  vain  experiment  of  living  without  it  But 
when  she  sought  to  renew  the  intercourse  with  her  equals  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which,  with  supercilious  pride  she  had  at  first  declined, 
die  had  the  mortification  of  finding  it  was  no  longer  attainable.  Ex- 
aggerated reports  of  either  her  learning  or  her  folly  deterred  all  the 
■uiTOunding  fitmilies  from  accepting  her  proferred  acquaintance ;  with 
ooa  exception,  that  of  Mr.  BeUenden,  the  curate  of  the  pa^  in 
which  her  ladyship  resided. 

The  kindness  of  his  heart  and  the  correctness  of  his  judgment 
•qiully  taught  him  to  practice  the  rare  virtue  of  toleration,  which,  un- 
like the  generality  of  mankind,  he  denied  only  to  himself  In  him, 
therefore.  Lady  Barton  soon  found  a  real  friend ;  whilst  in  a  still  shorter 
lime,  his  darling  child,  the  lovely  Caroline,  with  all  the  witchery  of 
youth,  beauty,  and  vivacity,  drew  forth  all  the  kindlier  aflections  of 
Lady  Barton's  heart,  which  seemed  then  for  the  fint  time  called  into 
axistence ;  and  in  return,  the  artless  girl  was  no  less  fascinated  by  her 
nagiQ  tales,  for  so,  to  her  inexperienced  ear,  seemed  the  descriptions 
of  Rome,  and  of  Paris,  and  of  London,  which  her  ladyship  daily  delighted 
in  repeating.  The  instructress  had  just  enough  of  technical  learning 
and  experience  to  serve  as  a  dictionary  with  which  the  enthusiastic 
pupil  might  learn  to  read  the  book  of  life  thus  suddenly  opened  to 
her  view.  And  Caroline  had  all  that  innate  fire  of  talent  which 
wanted  but  a  spark  to  set  it  on  a  blaze. 

•*To  instruct,  tm  educate,  such  a  being,  would  be  indeed  a  delight- 
ihl  dhjeet,"  thought  Lady  Barton ;  and  the  aeoond  year  of  their  ac- 
quaintance had  scarcely  commenced,  when  she  earnestly  entreated  Mr. 
Bellenden  to  spare  to  her  his  lovely  t;hild,  promising  in  return  to  take 
the  entire  charge  of-Ceroline  for  the  remainder  of  her  life,  and  alio 
to  provide  for  her  handsomely  at  her  death. 

Caroline  had  lost  heitaother  at  the  moment  of  her  birth ;  and  her 
eiily  surviving  parent,  equally  conscious  of  the  talents  of  his  darling, 
and  of  his  own  inability,  from  his  straitened  circumstances,  to  do 
those  talents  justice,  listened  with  an  anxious  but  pleased  attention  to 
Lady  Barton's  proposition :  Julia  Bellenden  too,  fkr  from  envying  the 
preforaice  shown  to  her  younger  sister,  gloried  in  the  early  tribute 
thus  paid  to  the  merit  of  one  she  so  dearly  loved,  and  urged  an  im- 
mediate compliance  with  the  request :  even  her  cousin  Charles  Bel- 
lenden, the  companion  of  her  infancy,  and  the  secret  lover  of  her 
opening  charms,  suppressed  the  bursting  sigh  of  selfish  sorrow,  and 
with  generous  disinterestedness  contributed  to  raise  the  star  of  his 
idolatry  for  beyond  his  own  hemisphere. 

The  afleccionate  girl  herself,  fondly  attached  to  the  house  of  her 
early  jreais,  and  clinging  with  all  the  warmth  of  feeling  to  the  dear 
ralatives  she  had  so  long  loved  exclusively,  Caroline  alone  hung  du- 
bious between  the  tender  recollections  of  former  happiness  and  the 
brilliant  promise  of  future  joy,  till  the  scale  was  suddenly  turned  by 
die  momentary  appearance  of  Orlando  aiMi  Sir  George  Montgomery 
at  the  parsonage. 

The  young  enthusiast,  whilst  listening  to  Lady  Barton's  description 
of  modem  manners,  found  no  difficulty  in  picturing  to  herself  **  what 
a  woman  of  fiishion"  was,  or  at  least  ought  to  be ;  but  she  iiad  never 
fltopped  to  calculate  what  kind  of  animal  a  "  man  of  fashion"  was. 
8he  felt  convinced  that  her  fother  was  the  wisest,  and  her  cousin 
Charles  the  kindest  roan  in  the  world ;  nor  had  she  ever  thought  of 
investigating  in  wh%t  respects  a  **man  of  fashion"  diflered  from  either. 
Bat  when  she  unexpectedly  found  herself  in  company  with  one  of 
the  most  elegant  men  of  this,  or  perhaps  of  any  age,  she  felt  as  if  she 
waa  at  onee  r»-oniied  to  that  class  o€  lieings  to  which  she  herself  be- 
longed, and  in  voluntarily  contrasted  the  manners  and  appearance  of 
Ae  strangers  with  those  to  which  she  had  been  hitherto  accustomed, 
^e  could  not  repress  her  surprise  at  the  tardy  discovery  of  deficien- 
oies  of  which  she  had  never  before  dreamed.  But  when  she  acci- 
dently  overheard  Vere's  observation  on  herself^  whatever  vanity  lay  < 
donnant  in  her  disposition  was  at  that  moment  aroused,  and  from 
theoeefbrward  she  sighed  to  join  that  enchanted  circle,  of  which  she 
was  predestined  to  prove  the  most  irresistible  charm. 

I  have  oAen  debated  with  myself  whether  it  was  fortunate  or 
otherwise,  that  Caroline's  firrt  acquaintance  with  a  man  of  foahion 
dionld  have  been  with  one  who  was  formed  in  nature's  finost  mould, 
vad  stood  alone  in  single  pre-eminence.  Certainly  the  circumstance 
earned  with  it  this  advantage,  that  (he  idea  of  Orlando  Vera  served 
as  an  amulet  to  guard  her  heart  against  all  the  attacks  of  the  brainless 
fops,  who,  from  the  moment  of  her  first  appearance  in  London, 
iwarmed  round  her  with  unremitting  assiduity.  But  let  me  not  be 
misunderstood  i  I  would  by  no  means  infer,  that  she  had  fallen  des- 
perately in  love  with  him  at  first  sight ;  or,  that  like  many  a  boarding- 
n|(  sehool  miss,  she  had  formed  *'an  invhtcible  attachment  at  foarteen, 
OB  en  hour's  aequalntanee."  Quite  the  eontraiy.  The  new  seenes 
kMo  wUi%  sho  waa  thrawB,  hud  tho  ^rarieiy  of  eluwaetait  to  wham 


aha  waa  introduced,  soeii  served  to  e0aoe  from  her  mind  oTon  a  rr 
collection  of  his  iiaatures ;  but  bis  sudden  appearance  at  the  pomns^ 
bad  been  like  that  of  another  order  of  beings  pointing  to  distam 
realms  of  light ;  and  her  lively  fancy  soon  peopled  the  new  world  to 
which  he  belonged,  with  creatures  of  visionary  excellence.  To  find 
these  dreams  realised  was  her  constant  hope ;  but  in  seeking  afler  the 
species  which  existed  only  in  her  mind,  she  forgot  the  individual  who 
alone,  in  any  degree,  approached  her  standard  of  ideal  perfection. 

I  need  not  retrace  the  steps  by  which,  in  her  intercourae  with  the 
world  as  it  is,  Caroline's  mind  was  gradually  lowered  to  the  depressed 
state  of  actual  existence.  By  degrees  she  gave  up  the  fniitleM  search 
after  **  visionary  excellence ;"  and  long  before  the  termination  of  her 
five  years'  residence  with  Lady  Barton,  she  had  learned  to  laugh  at 
her  own  chimeras,  and  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  judgment  of  hu- 
man nature ;  so  tluit  when  she  bestowed  her  hand  on  Lord  Egglcsiooe, 
I  am  convinced  her  heart  was  as  free,  and  her  apiriu  as  light,  as  vtj 
passing  sephyr. 

Lady  Barton  was  much  laore  delighted  than  Caroline  was.  vidi 
the  admiratioa  her  "  beautiful  proleget"  every  where  received,  si  she 
translated  every  oompliment  paid  to  her,  as  fresh  homage  to  her  o«o 
penetration.  But  when  she  saw  her  united  to  a  man  of  such  high 
rank  and  ample  fortune  as  the  Earl  of  Eggleatpne,  it  seemed  ss  if  all 
her  wishes  were  aooompliahed,  all  her  promises  fulfilled ;  and  haviif 
no  longer  any  pursuits  of  which  Caroline  was  either  the  mean  or 
the  end,  her  interest  in  her  gradually  decreased,  and  she  looked  roond 
for  some  newer  **  object"  to  engross  her  time,  and  what  she  called  her 
afifections.  Nor  did  she  long  look  in  vain.  The  portionles  Miss  Mor- 
ton had  for  some  time  waited  in  jexpectation  of  such  an  opporuinity  of 
promoting  her  own  views,  and  not  only  succeeded  in  estaUishln; 
herself  in  Miss  Bellendea's  pkoe  in  Lady  Barton's  fine  house  in  Ha- 
nover Square,  but  likewise  persuaded  her  patrmeas,  that  her  ]ad|sbip'i 
reputation  as  a  chaperone  was  engaged  in  procuring  for  her  new  friend 
«*a  good  match,*"  by  which  comprehensive  term  Misa  Morton  meant 
any  man  for  her  husband  whose  name  was  inserted  in  the  peerage ;  or 
even  in  certain  pagae  of  iho  red  book,  be  his  other  credentials  what 
they  might. 

At  present  dvs  fire  of  all  Mias  Morton's  aoquirements  (in  whicli 
indeed  her  only  force  oonaisted)  wa«  directed  agaiiwt  the  vetenn 
heart  of  the  Duke  of  Orkney ;  the  better  to  mask  her  battery,  she  pro- 
fessed to  be  the  eternal  friend  of  his  only  daughrcr,  Lmdy  Anne  Mao- 
pharland,  en  attendatU  the  brevet  rank  of  stepmother  to  her  ladyehip. 
But  Orlando  had  been  but  a  few  hours  at  the  castle,  when  the  resist- 
less charms  of  four«Dd-twenty  were  weighed  in  her  fickle  mind 
against  threescore  and  a  coronet,  and  for  a  moment  had  power  to 
steady  the  beam. 

Colonel  l^unley  was  also  one  of  the  party  then  asaembled  atEggit- 
atone  Castle.  From  the  time  he  had  been  aoridentally  ordered  loSicily 
with  his  regiment,  he  had  oonsidered  himself  elected  for  life  prafecsor 
of  virtu.  But  I  am  not  writing  a  DramaiiM  Peraons,  or  a  coUectioD 
of  epitaphs  professing  to  give  a  character  to  every  name :  fortunstely 
for  me  the  foshion  is  long  since  exploded  of  specifying  minutely  every 
possible  particular,  mental  or  corporeal,  of  those  we  happen  toBMcotioB; 
as  thus;  **  This  Sir  Gervase  waa  of  sound  body  and  a  oheerfhl  aqd 
faoetious  spirit ;"  or,  aa  Camden  aays  of  the  Lotd  Keeper  Bscon.  **  Vih. 
prmpingtatt  ingado  ooecrrtmo."  My  himiUer  aim  is  raenely  to  po^ 
tray  passing  mannen  as  ihey  float  in  my  remembrance,  and  to  recall 
to  my  own  recollection  scenes  in  which  I  once  waa  happy. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  principal  end  of  all  Lady  Eggleaiooe's  arrange- 
ments at  the  castle  to  banidi  every  idea  of  ferra  ;  and  nothing  could 
be  better  adapted  to  prodoee  this  eflfect  than  her  dispoaaJ  of  all  the 
dififerent  apartments.    Instead  of  the  massive  breakfavi  csbfe.  a/most 
as  interminable  as  the  meal  it  bora,  which  in  the  days  of  our  grand- 
mothf IS  stretched  its  weary  length  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the 
other,  whilst  the  active  and  lealoos  hostess  sat  at  its  head  for  hoots 
together,  like  a  preaiding  deity  enveloped  in  doods  of  fire  and  smoke 
and  thick  darkness,  concealed  from  the  eyea  of  aU  beholden  by  the 
bubbling  and  loud  hissing  um  of  tapering  shape  and  huge  capacfty; 
and  the  aforesaid  provident  deity,  like  another  Ceres,  vras  only  occa- 
pied  in  distributing  subsistence  to  the  crowd  of  hongiyjmortala  below; 
instead,  I  say,  of  this  cumbrous  relic  of  anoient  bospitaliiy,  Lady  Eg- 
glestone  had  substituted  a  countless  number  of  small  tablee  that  pre- 
sented seperate  <2i!/u}iet  of  every  kind  and  sise  te  the  v«rioue  groupea 
that  at  diflbrent  boon  formed  their  respective  parties  round  these  hide 
festal  boards.    One,  which  by  the- particular  desire  of  the   Earl  was 
distinguished  by  the  peculiar  elegance  of  its  ornament  a,  was  referr- 
ed for  herself  {  and  this  remnant  of  state  was  a  compeneotion  to  him 
for  the  other  alterations,  to  which  he  was  still  further   reconciled  by 
Lady  Barton's  assnranee,  that  tlie  coflee-foom,  so  arranged,  was  inA^ 
nitely  superior  to  the  Co^  dea  MUU  Cdomut  at  Paris ;  an  asseftion 
he  had  neither  the  means  nor  the  inclinaifon  tp  contradict. 

It  happened  tliat  the  morning  after  Vere's  arrival,  much  to  his  dis- 
appointment, Lady  Egglestone's  breakfost  table  alone  remained  unoc- 
cupied, and  his  patience  was  almost  exhausted,  when  jusrt  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  company  were  about  to  disperse,  the  Countess  enter- 
ed the  room.     Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than  her  dress — nothing 
more  foscinafing  than  her  appearance.    Her  beautifu)    hair  was  fas- 
tened by  a  single  comb  with  the  greatest  apparent  neg^ligence,  and 
the  total  absence  of  all  ornament  seemed  but  to  display  her  natural 
lovelineas  the  more.    She  vraa  immediately  assailed  by  inquiries  and 
eomplunenlB  in  proftisien  ,*  and  of  the  ntmtber  of  her  grixeBiB  Vere  was 
Um  only  ena  who  saansd  to  takeno  yattieiilar  notteeof  faer  praacnce; 
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tnd  yet  I  will  not  poritiTely  aaert  tint  he  was  not  «t  thst  TnonwBt 
occupied  in 'wondering  '*how  any  penoo  could  erer  have  doubted 
that  Lady  Eggiestone'e  complexion  was  natnial." 

In  a  few  minutes  she  approached  the  window  at  which  he  was 
standing,  and  ailer  the  firsi  casual  salutations  were  passed,  she  point- 
ed out  to  him  the  preparations  making  for  the  removal  of  the  tempo- 
rary drawbridge  that  had  been  erected  ibr  the  entertainment  the  night 
before,  and  added,  with  a  smile,  and  almost  in  a  whisper,  **  But  you 
must  not  believe  all  Lady  Mai^ret  says  of  my  design  of  throwing  the 
Castle  itsel  f  out  of  windows.  I  hope  you  observed  that  your  rooms  have 
been  held  sacrod  by  me ;  they  at  least  have  not  been  profaned  by  the 
slightest  alteration."  Vere  said  something  of  regret  at  being  alone  de- 
prived of  the  advantage  of  her  ladyship's  taste ;  to  which  she  answe^ 
ed  with  an  emphasur  that  could  not  be  misunderstood,  f*I  wish  that 
£gglestone  Castle  should  still  be  the  same  to  you  in  every  respect 
that  it  always  has  been,  even  though  I  am  for  the  time  being  its  mis- 
tress. But  you  know,  Mr.  Vere,  we  are  old  acquaintances — Do  you 
remember  the  parsonage  of  H —  f '  i 

A  deep  blush  and  an  arch  smile  played  at  once  over  hei^ counte- 
nance as  she  said  this ;  but  before  Orlando  could  reply.  Lord  James 
Warrenden  advanced  towards  them,  and  3^wning  loud  and  long, 
"Wfll»  Lady  Egglestoue,"  said  he,  "when  shall  we  have  this  game 
rf  billidrds  f  This  confounded,  wet,  disagreeable  day  will  do  for  no- 
thing else." 

*'  Billiards !  horrible  !**  interrupted  Colonel  Luroley,  aflbcting  to 
shudder.  **Adorabtle  Cantata  mia,  in  pity  lap  my  soul  again  in  Ely- 
sium with  some  of  your  enchanting  Cavatinas.  Vere,  if  you  have 
one  particle  of  taste  in  your  composition,  you  will  join  me  in  persuad- 
ing Lady  Egglestone  to  give  us  some  music." 

"Music  in  a  morning,  Colonel  Ltunley!"  exclaimed  her  ladyship: 
Mercy  forbid !  you  forget 

**  *  The  nightmgale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day, 
When  every  goose  is  cacklmg,  woidd  be  dionght 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren.*  '* 

"Then  billiQrd»r'  resumed  Lord  James,  with  nther  more  energy 
than  usual. 

"  Oh,  worse  and  worse  T' 

"Then  chess r 

"  Or,"  observed  Lady  Margaret,  with  a  malidoas  sneer, "  suppose 
your  ladyship  plays  the  devil ;  your  two  sticks  are  beside  you." 

"  I  have  no  objection,"  replied  Caroline,  laughing  good-hmnoured- 
]y ;  "  you  know,  I  think  a  little  diatHeria  is  the  very  cayenne  pepper 
of  life.  But  at  this  moment  I  am  particularly  inclined  to  play  battle- 
dore and  shuttlecock."  So  say'mg,  she  held  op  a  battledore  as  a  chal- 
lenge, which  all  the  gentlemen  seemed  eqimlly  anxious  to  accept 
But  Lord  James,  taking  it  out  of  her  hand,  shrugged  up  his  shoulders, 
and  saying,  « I  fear  there's  no  reprieve,"  folTowed  her  to  the  hall. 

"  Ridiculous  V*  ejaculated  Lady  Margaret  sententiously,  and,  drawr 
ing  up  her  head  at  least  two  inches  higher  than  its  usual  altitude, 
deliberately  left  the  room. 

"So  pretty!  so  innocent!"  drawled  out  Miss  Letitia  Minden; 
«'  Come,  Sir  Stapleton,  let  us  go  and  look  at  them." 

"Egad !  I'll  see  the  sport  too,"  said  her  vivacious  sister,  boisterously 
seizing  Colonel  Lumley  by  the  arm,  and  dragging  him  with  her,  albeit 
reluctantly. 

Mrs.  Minden  followed,  simpering  and  aflTecting  to^oold,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  party  adjourned  to  the  scene  of  action,  leaving  only 
Vere  and  me — I  mean  Vere  and  Lady  Anne  Macpharland. 

"  There  they  all  go,"  said  Orlando,  in  a  tone  of  unusual  ill-humour, 
"like  so  many  children  playing  follow  my  leader." 

"  Or  rather,"  said  Lady  Anne,  in  the  broad  Scotcltaccent  she  some- 
times assumes  when  she  wishes  to  avail  herself  of  the  strong  expres- 
aions  of  the  Scottish  dialect,  or  does  not  choose,  as  it  is  said,  to  ipeak 
plain  English — "There  they  a'  gang  like  a  set  of  geese  on  a  muir, 
glow'ring  and  cackling  at  ilka  thing  they  dhina'  comprehend.  Some 
ca'  her  daf\,  and  some  ca'  her  ow'er  wise ;  but  there's  not  ane  in  a 
hundred  spells  her  rightly."  So  saying  she  took  up  a  newspaper,  and 
humming  a  siraibspey  leflthe  room. 

Vere  had  been  so  provoked  at  not  having  anticipated  Lord  James 
in  bis  acceptance  of  Lady  Egglestone's  proposition,  that  at  first  he  de- 
termined not  to  foUow  them.  But  the  gay  sounds  of  hiughter  which 
resounded  from  the  hall  soon  overcame  his  temporary  sulkiness,  and 
he  too  played  "  follow  my  leader." 

The  spirit  of  gaiety  seemed  as  effectually  to  have  possessed 
the  whole  party  assembled  in  the  hall  as  if  a  blast  of  Oberon's  magic 
horn  had  resounded  through  its  vaulted  roofs,  and  given  every  heel 
in  voluntary  motion.  In  one  comer  Miss  Minden  was  skipping  a  rope, 
with  agility,  if  not  with  grace,  and  laughing  immoderately  at  the  cor- 
pulent  colonel's'  ineffectual  attempts  to  follow  her  example.  In  an- 
other, a  party  of  girls  were  dancing  la  baOense  in  lime  to  their  own 
voices,  professedly  to  warm  themselves ;  but  in  reality  to  show  off  ad- 
vantageously both  their  voicea  and  their  figures  to  a  party  of  gentle- 
men, who,  crowding  round  the  blazing  fires  deprived  the  linked 
graces  of  any  other  hope  of  warmth,  by  monopolizing  the  heat,  and 
excluding  even  the  view  of  the  cheerful  hearths  from  all  the  rest  of 
tha  company.  The  Duke  of  Orkney,  Lord  Egglestone,  and  Lady  Bar 
ton,  were  standing  together  engaged  in  deep  debate  upon  politics  : 
Mrs.  Minden  was  just  concluding  a  whispering  conversation  with  Miss 
Morton ;  and  aa  they  prepared  to  ieparat^  each  resumed  their  oaual  J 


garb  of  oonntenanee  which  the  intcnat  of  their  diwoMkn  had  ibr  • 
moment  displaced.  Miss  Morton  again  languished,  andMn.  Mindaa 
again  aimpered  as  she  turned  round  to  look  lor  any  olgect  on  which 
to  pour  her  reedy-made  oompliment.  Lady  EgglesionesiiUcootiniwd 
her  game  at  battledore  with  Lord  James,  appearing  somctimee  entirelf 
engrossed  by  her  anxiety  to  prolong  it,  and  at  other  times  malidomly 
throwing  the  shuttlecock  far  •  beyond  his  reach,  and  laughing  at  tit 
half*eamest  and  half-angry  endeavours  to  overtake  it,  as  heanily  aa  ft 
girl  of  fourteen  would  have  enjoyed  the  diseomfitnre  of  her  playfel- 
lows. The  comb  which  had  fastened  her  hair  had  fallen  out,  and  it 
fell  in  nogligent  luxuriance  almost  to  her  heels,  whilst  either  frooi 
vanity  or  carelessness,  she  look  no  notice  of  the  circumstance.  Not 
so  Mrs.  Minden:  approaching  her  eldest  daughter,  she  remarked  to 
her  with  loud  encomium  the  uncommon  beauty  of  Lady  EggleetoDoVi 
hair,  (which  certainly  was  unrivalled ;)  and  then  added  in  a  low  toao* 
"  And,  Amelia,  look  at  her  attitude  now<— remember  it,  hair  and  ell. 
(or  another  time — it  would  suit  your  style  admirably." 

At  that  moment.  Lady  Egglestone,  complaining  of  fatigue,  alopped 
her  game;  and  gathering  up  with  one  hand  all  her  lovely  treesea  in 
one  moment  she  wound  them  round  her  head  like  a  turban,  and 
moved  tovirards  the  door,  declaring  she  must  go  to  **  drees  her  hair 
more  presentably."  Vere  could  not  resist  whispering  to  her  aa  die 
passed,  that "  it  would  be  impossible  she  could  ever  dress  it  more  be- 
comingly."— "Or  more  in  the  character  oflaJUle  aaitwge,"  answered 
she  laughingly,  as  she  nodded  to  him  her  adieu,  and  left  the  hail^^ 
"  Dulce  ridentem—dulce  loquentem^**  said  Orlando  under  his  breath, 
whilst  unrepressed  delight  bisamed  in  his  countenance. 

Lady  Egglestone,  as  usual,  did  not  make  her  appearance  again  till 
dinner  time ;  but  she  was  then,  as  ever,  the  animating  spirit  of  the 
company.  Her  playful  sallies,  her  ready  wit,  the  veiy  tones  of  her 
voice,  and  variations  of  her  countenance,  seemed  toezhiiamte  all  with- 
in her  reach;  but  her  repartees  were  so  unstudied,  and  so  admirably 
fitted  to  the  precise  turn  in  the  subject  that  immediately  gave  rise  to 
them,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  them  justice  by  repetition ! 
the  spirit  of  her  conversation  was  so  subtle,  ita  very  essence  would  be 
lost  by  transfusion. 

If,  however,  I  was  obliged  to  decide  what  was  the  single  chaim 
that  most  contributed  to  render  Lady  Egglestone's  manners  so  peca- 
liarly  captivating,  I  think  I  should  determine  it  to  be  her  bewitching 
laugh :  it  was  so  joyous !  so  mirth-provoking,  and  yet  so  perfectly  ele- 
gant !  None  ever  came  within  the  sphere  of  its  irresistible  attraction, 
who  did  not  feel  a  thrill  of  pleasure  as  it  vibrated  on  the  ear ;  none 
have  heard  its  enlivening  tones  for  the  last  time,  who  will  not  feel  a 
pang  of  sorrow  in  reflecting,  that  its  cheering  influence  will  be  heard 
no  more! 

But  Lady  Egglestone's  spirits  were  by  no  means  uniform ;  nor  waa 
there  any  rule  of  calculation  by  which  we  could  possibly  divine  what 
new  mood  the  coming  moment  might  bring ;  but  each,  while  it  lasted, 
appeared  the  one  we  should  most  have  wished  perpetuated.  Yet, 
even  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  1  have  seen  a  momentary  sadnasa 
cloud  her  brow,  and  remarked  a  transient  expression  in  her  eounte- 
*nance,  that  showed  but  too  plainly  how  strongly  she  ctndd  fecL 

Mothing  could  be  more  ludicrous  than  the  strange  conlradictioBs 
that  appeared  occasionally  in  the  manners  of  the  eari.  His  natural 
coldness  and  pompoei^  often  yielded  involuntarily  to  the  capricious 
gaiety  of  his  countess ;  but  like  a  pendulum,  which,  when  once  set  in 
motion,  will  recoil  with  equal  violence  fo  opposite  extremes,  his  lord- 
ship's formality  was  never  more  conspicuous  than  when  he  suddenly 
resumed  his  dignity  afler  some  unwonted  exhikiration.  At  all  times, 
it  was  evident  how  much  his  pride  was  gratified  by  the  admiration 
Lady  Egglestone  universally  excited ;  and  in  calling  her  "  his  Caro- 
line," be  seemed  to  glory  in  having  added  so  brilliant  an  appendage 
to  his  coroflet.  Yet,  sometimes,  from  his  manner,  it  might  almost  be 
imagined,  that  she  excited  his  vanity  more  than  his  affection ;  and 
that  he  was  gratified  in  seeing  her  his  wife,  only  in  proportion  to  the 
envy  he  excited  in  being  her  husband.  Whilst  she  appeared  almost 
indifferent  to  general  applause,  he  seemed  constandy  solicitous  to  gain 
all  suffrages  in  her  favour ;  perhaps  she  was  conscious  she  could  justly 
be  appreciated  by  veiy  few ;  perhaps  he  felt  the  voice  of  the  many 
was  necessary  to  the  support  of  his  feebler  judgment. 

I  have  even  thought  that  the  alternations  ooservable  in  his  conduct 
to  her,  like  the  hot  and  cold  fits  of  en  ague,  were  regular  even  in 
their  intermission,  and  that  bis  pomposity  was  for  private,  his  conde- 
scension for  public  wear.  I  once  arrived,  very  nuU  a-prnpos^  at  the 
Conclusion  of  a  tete-a4ete  between  him  and  his  countess.  'i*he  subject 
under  discussion,  was  a  breach  of  etiquette  of  which  she  had  uncon- 
sciously been  guilty  the  night  before;  and  I  unwillingly  overheard 
some  of  his  reprirounds,  which  were  at  least  severe,  if  not  posirivoly 
offensive ;  whilst  her  excuses,  founded  on  ignorance  of  the  crime, 
were  mild  and  submissive.  But  on  niy  coming^rward,  the  reverse 
of  the  medal  was  quickly  presented.  His  lordship  was  uncertain  how 
much  I  had  heard  ;  and  as  so  serious  a  subject,  in  his  opinion,  tmaa 
too  sacred  even  for  accidental  mention,  he  afl!ected  to  give  it  another 
ttira. 

"  My  dear  Lady  Anne,  are  you  there  f  J  have  just  been  mention- 
ing to  Lady  Egglestone  an  anecdote  that  once  came  within  my  know- 
ledge; but  we  ujll  talk  no  more  of  it  now — it  is  too  melancholy^-let 
us  change  the  subject ;"  and  dien  turning  over  the  leaves  of"  Doctor 
Syntax,"  he  afiected  to  be  exceedingly  entertained  and  engrossed  by 
the  excellent  caricatures  it  presented. 
Lady  Egglestone  did  not  so  rapidly  tabdoe  her  fedingi;  however 
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in  a  fow  moments  she  recoyerad  her  usual  selAposiMiion,  and  re- 
sumed her  frolic  manners  in  accordance  with  the  tone  he  had  chosen 
to  adopt ;  yet  still  I  fimcied  a  latent  chagrin  lurked  under  all  her 
gaiety ;  though  it  might  be  only  &ncy,  for  it  was  difficult  to  imagine 
that  her  vivacity  could  be  at  any  time  merely  assumed.  Probably 
the  true  medium  was,  that,  with  her  afiected  gaiety  always  ended  in 
real  mirth,  and  that  ai  last  she  sincerely  pariicipated  in  the  hilarity 
■he  seemed  bom  to  create. 

It  is  a  common  remark,  that  home  is  the  proper  scene  for  the  exer- 
cise of  virtue ;  but  it  is  no  less  true,  that  it  is  also  the  best  theatre  for 
the  display  of  grace.  The  liitle  kindnesses  of  hospitality  will,  even 
to  the  most  fasiidious,  form  a  palliation  for  vulgarity ;  but  how  inuch 
do  they  not  add  lo  the  charms  of  elegance  ?  An  accomplished  wo- 
man is  always  sern  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage  in  her  own 
house.  All  ils  comforts,  all  its  pleasures,  are  ascribed  to  her  alone; 
and  the  various  amusements  which  its  society  afibrds,  instead  of  with- 
drawing the  attention  from  her  powers,  seem  but  to  exhibit  them  in  a 
more  striking  point  of  view.  Yet,  how  few  women  seem  aware  of 
this  fact!  Huw  few  are  content  to  shine  in  the  sphere  they  were 
faom  to  illuminate,  and  do  not  rather  wish  to  glare  like  meteors  in  a 
pathless  sky,  where  their  place  is  unknown,  and  their  influence  un- 
heeded! 

This  ohservati<Ni  occurred  to  me  as  I  stopped  for  a  moment  to  re- 
flect on  days  that  are  now  gone  by,  but  which  have  leil  a  track  of 
light  in  my  memory ; 

**  Though  all  the  world  forget  beside, 
'Tis  meet  that  i  remember  still !" 

Lady  Egglestone  particularly  excelled  in  conversational  talents,  and 
in  that  genuine  politeness  which  is  innate,  and  far  beyond  the  tact  of 
ftshionable  mannent,  which  may  be  acquired  by  habits  of  society. 
Whomsoever  she  addressed,  might  have  supposed  himself  the  object 
of  her  exclusive  attention;  but  yet  her  mind  was  never  so  engrossed 
as  to  prevent  her  divining,  almost  by  inspiration,  what  would  most 
contribute  generally  to  the  amusement  of  the  moment;  and  while 
she  apparently  lefl  every  person  to  pursue  their  own  pleasures,  she 
in  fact  suggested,  though  almost  imperceptibly,  the  design  she  seemed 
only  to  adopt  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  others. 

As  her  ladyship's  sudden  predilection  in  the  morning  (or  battledore 
had  disappointed  Colonel  Lumley  in  his  expectation  of  music,  in  the 
evening  he  renewed  his  solicitations  for  her  to  sing,  with  all  becoming 
seal ;  but  at  the  moment  Lady  Egglestone  had,  unfortunately  for  the 
company,  prevailed  on  Miss  Morion  to  display  her  talents  on  the 
piano  forte ;  and  the  yoimg  lady,  in  merciless  compliance,  stunned  the 
ears  of  the  audience  with  a  lesson  of  WoeflTs,  twenty-two  pages  m 
length,  and  of  such  wonderful  execution,  that  more  than  half  of  the 
oompany,  in  acknowledging  its  difficulty,  could  not  help  forming  a 
similar  wish  to  Dr.  Johnson's,  **  that  it  had  been  impossible."  As  soon 
as  it  was  finished.  Colonel  Lumley  again  placed  himself  in  the  atti- 
tude of  entreaty;  clasping  his  soft  hands  over  his  protuberant  chest, 
gently  opening  his  mouth,  and  gradually  closing  his  eyes  ^B  he  turned 
slowly  round  towards  Lady  Egglestone :  at  that  instant,  his  tormentor, 
MLbs  Minden,  stealing  behind  him>  seized  both  his  elbows  at  once, 
with  a  jerk  that  effectually  roused  him,  exclaiming,  in  no  gentle  voice, 
'*  Come  along,  do !  What  are  you  turning  round  in  your  sleep  for, 
like  a  humming-top  7  Here  we  are  all  waiting  for  you  to  sing  *  Little 
Jack  Homer'  with  us,  now  that  Miss  Morton  has  done  with  her 
l[ettle-drum." 

Colonel  Lumley  obeyed  her  orders,  which,  indeed,  he  seldom  ven- 
tured to  question,  and  internally  consoled  himself  for  not  hearing  Lady 
Egglestone  sing,  by  the  happy  certainty  that  the  company  were  to 
hear  him.  Some,  however,  were  not  quite  so  well  satisfied  with  the 
aubstitution,  and  saw,  with  regret,  that  ll^dy  Egglestone  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  engaged  in  a  game  of  chess  with  the  earl ;  for,  capricious 
in  every  thing,  she  had  this  evening  set  fashion  at  defiance,  and  pro- 
posed a  thus  public  tete-a-tete  with  her  husband.  I  noticed  it  to  Lady 
Margaret,  who  firKt  asserted  it  was  "an  ostentatious  display  of  sudden 
j>ropr}ety;"  and  then,  changing  her  ground,  averred  it  was  "only  an- 
other mode  of  coquetting  with  Lord  James  Warrenden."  « 

To  those  who  only  l<x>ked  at  the  surface,  either  of  these  explana- 
tions might  hnve  seemed  authorized  by  the  frequently  apparent  incon- 
aistency  of  Lady  Eggleslone's  conduct :  for  my  own  part,  I  translated  it 
diflferently.  I  had  observed,  that  a  gloomy  cloud  had  for  some  hours 
^larkened  the  earl's  countenance,  which  seemed  gradually  to  disperse 
as  the  moment  approached  of  his  giving  the  countess  check  mate ; 
while  she  appeared  so  entirely  and  seriously  engrossed  by  her  game, 
as  to  he  quite  unconscious  and  indifferent  to  the  remarks  it  occa- 
sioned. 

Vera,  withdrawing  from  the  noisy  band,  who,  with  infinite  self- 
eomplacency,  were  exercising  their  Stentorian  lungs  a  Venvie  Vun  fi 
I'autret  approached  the  table  where  the  countess  y\Ba  more  calmly 
employed ;  and  while,  with  folded  arms  and  thoughtful  countenace, 
he  appeared  only  to  be  deeply  considering  her  game,  he  was,  in  fact, 
more  pleasingly  occupied  in  contemplating  the  beautiful  object  before 
him.  Her  white  arm  supported  her  still  more  lovely  face,  as  she 
bent  forward  in  the  attitude  of  deep  meditation*  Her  darklnown 
curls  fell  on  her  polished  brow,  and  her  long  eye-loshes  threw  a  pen- 
cilled shadow  on  her  cheek,  which  was  somewhat  paler  than  usual 
from  the  eflfects  of  the  dissipation  of  the  night  before.  A  variety  of 
nflectiona  passed  through  Orlando's  mind,  as  he  continued  gating  at 


her  in  silence ;  and  he  almost  forgot  there  was  any  other  person  in 
the  room,  or  even  in  the  world,  till  he  was  roused  by  the  Duke  of 
Orkney,  saying,  "  Why,  Vere,  mon,  hae  ye  lost  your  fine  tastie  for 
music  7  For  why  are  ye  na  amang  yon  folk  that  are  making  lie  a 
clatter?" 

*'  Here's  metal  more  attractive,"  replied  he ;  and  for  onoe,  the  laD^ 
gnage  of  truth  and  compliment  were  the  same.  Caroline  methii 
eyes  as  he  said  this,  and  a  momentary  blush  suffused  her  cheek;  lor, 
notwithstanding  all  the  vivacity  and  singularly  elegant  self-pasBeanon 
of  her  manners,  the  softening  charm  of  genuine  modesty  was  tfarona 
over  all  her  other  attractions. 

Miss  Minden  now  approached,  and  laying  her  hand  on  Yere's  arm, 
with  that  familiarity  which  fashion  authorizes — "Why,  what  the 
deuce  lire  you  doing  here  ?'*  said  she,  in  her  usual  lone  of  boisterous 
levity;  "I  am  certain  you  con  sing,  and  you  know,  *the  bird—' 
Conie,  you  must,  and  shaH  help  us  out!" 

"  I  willingly  follow  to  listen,"  replied  he ;  "  and  in  the  present 
company,  I  flatter  myself  an  auditor  will  be  no  despicable  acquisiiion.' 
"  Very  true,"  said  his  grace ;  "  aiMi  you'll  not  be  the  fint  man  hn 
owed  his  favour  to  his  acting  in  that  capacity." 

"  Nor  the  last,  I  fear,  that  will  sufiler  in  silence,"  added  Lady  Eg* 
glestone,  as  Miss  Minden  and  Vere  turned  from  them. 

But  though  Orlando  had  thus  mechanically  obeyed  Miss  Minden, 
his  eyes  and  thoughts  still  involuntarily  wandered  to  Lady  Eggleitooe, 
and  at  last  he  with  joy  perceived  her  advancing  towards  liie  music- 
room.  The  indefatigable  performers  were  just  then  coQclading  a  tre- 
mendous quintette. 

"  Alas !"  said  Vere,  in  a  low  voice  to  Caroline,  **  that  music  sboold 
so  oflen  put  harmony  to  flight." 

**  They  are  certainly  running  a  race  against  time,"  answered  ihe; 
"  but,  afler  all,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  criticise  such  good-humoured  moS' 
cians :  at  all  events,  they  amuse  themselves,  which  many  knew  not 
how  to  dok" 

'*  But  it  is  not  fair  to  monopolize  amusement  When  shall  I  hear 
you  sing  again  7  for  I  cannot  forget  having  heard  you  once." 

"  And  heard  the  old  spinnet,  too :  if  you  had  been  a  fortuneteller, 
you  would  not,  when  we  last  met,  have  ventiued  to  predict  our  pie- 
sent  relationship." 

"  But,  my  lovely  cousin,  let  me  now  predict  our  future  friendAa^ 
said  Vere,  gallantly  kissing  her  hand. 

Lady  Aime  Macpharland,  who  stood  near,  laughing,  whispered— 
"  For  God's  sake,  do  not  let  Lady  Margaret  wimeas  this  family  com* 
pact  Here  she  comes,  and  it  will  just  make  her  uncaimy  to  see  all 
her  predictions  falsified  in  one  day." 

The  warning  of  her  approach  was  but  too  just ;  and,  like  the  sea- 
birds,  whose  flutter  precedes  a  storm,  the  agitation  of  her  fan  gave 
notice  of  the  correspondent  irritation  of  her  ladyship's  temper. 

"  That  Lord  James  Warrenden  is  an  impertinent  coxcomb!"  vocHe- 
rated  the  incensed  spiniMer ;  *'  he  has  just  had  the  insolence  to  propose 
my  dancing  a  waltz  with  him ;  and  even  had  the  aadacity  to  put  hit 
arm  round  my  waist" 

"And  is  that  a  sin  beyond  redemption,  when  the  temptatioa  is  so 
great  ?"  demanded  Vere. 

"  It  is  an  aflfront  to  the  blood  of  the  Egglestones ;  none  but  opitBit 
ladies  admit  such  familiarities;"  and  a  contemptuous  glance  at  Caro- 
line accompanied  and  explained  this  invective. 

**  But  here  comes  Lord  James  to  make  his  own  apology,"  rejoined 
the  countess,  without  noticing  her  sarcasm. 

"  Forgive  my  contaminating  touch,"  said  Lord  James,  buileaqudy 
kneeling  at  Lady  Margaret's  feet ;  "  and  I  here  faithfully  promise  to 
avoid  ye  henceforward,  as  I  would  a  serpent  Believe  me,  >-oor 
mind,  body,  or  estate,  will  never  again  be  endaii^red  by  me." 

"  Rise,  my  Lprd,"  replied  she,  with  aflfected  digmty ;  «  but  let  me 
request  1  may  never  again  be  so  ill  treated." 

"  Or,"  said  Orlando,  laughing,  "  rather  pray,  never  again  to  be  «) 
evil  entreated ;  for  it  must  be  dangerous  for  any  lady  to  see  Lord 
James  Warrenden  at  her  feet" 

"  And  the  danger  is  greater  to  you,"  added  his  lordship,  •*  from  i* 
being  so  unexpected  and  improbable.  I  dare  swear,  Lady  Margaret, 
you  were  never  so  offended  before  by  any  of  mankind." 

So  saying,  he  slowly  rose  from  his  humble  posture,  and  with  pfo* 
voking  nonchalance,  deliberately  dusted  his  knees  'with  his  glove. 
Lady  Egglestone  again  saw 'the  siorm  gathering  in  Lady  Margarei'i 
wrathful  visage,  and  quickly  changing  the  conversation,  the  supp^ 
tables  were  soon  after  brought  in,  and  the  company  separated. 

Notwithstanding  the  air  of  gloomy  grandeur  wlucb  the  exteiml 
appearance  of  Egglestone  Castle  still  retained,  nothir^g  but  cheerfcV 
ness,  elegance,  and  comfort  was  found  wiiliin  its  walls  ;  so  admirabif 
had  the  countess  disposed  all  the  interior  apartmenta.     At  one  side 
of  the  building,  a  long  gallery  stretched  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  united  two  circular  rooms  of  the  opposite  turrets  ;  one  of  ^hidi 
held  a  selected  library,  and  the  other  was  a  boudoir^  fitted  up  like  an 
eastern  tent     Its  muslin  draperies,  its  pillowed  sofaia,  its  alabesta 
vases,  and  the   flowers  with  which  it  \^as  profusely  ornamented, 
marked  it  as  a  chosen  spot  for  the  indulgence  of  luxurtoos  indolcocfr 
But  the  different  employments  and  amusements,  which  the  adjoinirf 
gallery  presented,  seemed  to  comprehend  all  thait    taste,  caprice,  or 
fashion  could  invent  for  the  occupation  of  restless  idlen  ^     Books, 
maps,  prints,  drawings,  works,  materials  for  female    ixidtiatry  to  Dse« 
implements  for  all  kinds  of  games,  lay  scattered  on  tke  several  mblei; 
nvhile  seats  of  every  vahed  form,  and  musical  instramfliUi  of  all  totv 
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tnd  descriptions,  completed  the  miscellaneoafl  inventory.  And  so 
effectual  an  Antidote  to  form  was  the  very  famiture  of  the  room,  that 
while  it  was  the  favourite  resort  of  most  of  the  visitors  at  the  dastle, 
Lady  Nfoi^aret  Leyden  seldom  condescended  to  honour  the  unhal- 
lowed apartment  with  her  presence. 

One  morning  Lady  Anne  Macpharland,  on  entering  the  room,  found 
it  abandoned  by  all  but  Miss  Morton. 

"  What,"  said  I,  *'  are  you  here,  bird,  alone !  Where's  all  the  crowd 
flitted  to,  that  I  left  here,  short  syne  V* 

"  Dispersed — God  knows  why  or  where.  When  I  first  came  in, 
there  were  about  a  dozen  here ;  but  while  Miss  Minden  and  I  were 
practising  our  bravura  duet,  they  dropped  off,  one  after  another ;  and 
when  she  perceived  they  had  done  so,  she  ran  off  too,  to  make  Colo- 
nel Lumley  ride  out  w^ith  her." 

"  How  ridiculous  the  girl  makes  herself  with  that  piiir,  saft  Colo- 
nel !  Though,  indeed,  Miss  Morton,  it  seems  to  be  the  fashion  now- 
a^days  for  young  ladies  to  make  the  first  advances." 

(I  am  afraid  this  observation  was  very  ill-natured;  but  I  know.it 
was  appropriate,  and  felt  it  irrepressible.  My  fair  auditor  bit  her  lips 
with  momentary  vexation,  but  quickly  resumed  her  wonted  com- 
posure.) 

"  True,  my  dear  Lady  Anne — How  few  there  are  who,  like  yoo, 
unite  dignity  and  vivacity !  But,  my  dear  friend,  after  all,  girls  now- 
a-days  may  be  forgiven  if  they  are  a  little  forward.  *  Not  loving  first, 
but  loving  virrong's  the  shame ;'  and  men  now  absolutely  expect  the 
trouble  of  courtship  should  be  taken  off  their  hands." 

''And  when  the  lazy  loons  find  their  expectations  gratified,  they 
are  full  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  laugh  at  and  despise  the  very  means 
by  which  they  were  fulfilled.  But  it's  my  conviction,  the  feat  dan- 
dies are  more  ruined  1^  girls'  forwardness  than  their  own  backward- 
ness. But  hero's  Mr.  Vere— Come,  Orlando,  you  shall  decide  this 
important  question.  How  should  a  courtship  commence  ?  Should 
the  lady,  or  the  gentleman,  go  first  a-wooing  ?" 

"  Neither,"  interrupted  Miss  Morton;  "  they  should  advance  mutu- 
ally and  equally." 

**  What,  Miss  Morton,"  said  Vere,  "  should  they  run  on,  side  by 
side,  like  parallel  lines,  without  ever  meeting  ?" 

"  No,  no,"  answered  she,  eagerly;  *'on  the  contrary,  I  say  they 
should  meet  each  other  half  way." 

"  And  so,"  replied  Vere,  laughing,  **  come  to  a  point  at  last,  be  the 
angle  ever  so  sharp." 

"  But  that's  not  the  point  of  our  strife,"  rejoined  Lady  Anne.  In 
my  opinion,  *  ce  n*est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute,*  and  that  should  al- 
ways be  taken  by  the  gentleman." 

"  Nay,  *  place  aux  dames'  is  an  invariable  rule;  and  I  agree  with 
Miss  Morton,  a  pas  geul,  in  such  a  case,  would  be  indeed  a  pas  grave." 
"  Then,"  retorted  Lady  Anne,  laughing  heartily,  "  at  least,  let  the 
strathspey  begin  with  a  balancee  on  the  part  of  the  lady." 

**  Agreed^  and  provided  you  do  not  make  it  end  with  a  chasse  on  the 
part  of  the  gentleman,  I  will  consent  to  your  keeping  up  la  dtaine  des 
dames  for  ever." 

"  Then,  puns  apart,  Orlando,  I  see  you  coincide  with  me,  and  do 
not  approve  of  ladies  wooing  gentlemen ;"  (and  as  I  said  this,  I  could 
not  resist  casting  a  side  glance  at  Miss  Morton ;  but  she  soon  replied, 
with  a  look  she  intended  to  be  very  sentimental,)     '  ' 

"  I  am  sure — at  least,  I  should  suppose — Mr.  Vere  has  not  now  to 
learn  the  possibility  of  a  sincere,  and  even  unreturned  attachment, 
first  arising  in  a  female  heart." 

Vere  coloured  deeply,  as  the  thought  of  Maria  Ogilvie  rushed  on 
lus  mind. 

**  Don't  say  unreturned,  Miss  Morton;  such  an  attachment  could  not 
be  long  unreturned." 

"  Then  so  great  a  sin  might  be  forgiven  ?"  inquired  she,  emphati- 
cally ;  and  at  the  same  affecting  to  blush,  though  not  %vithdrawing  her 
eyes  from  his  changeful  countenance. 

**  Forgiven !  nay^  rewarded !"  exclaimed  Orlando,  with  energy. 
Miss  Morton  looked  on  the  ground,  and  in  the  most  becoming  man- 
ner extracted  a  long  drawn  sigh  from  her  heaving  bosom.  But  Lady 
Anne  stopped  the  exertion  of  the  air  pump  by  a  most  unsentimental 
laugh,  adding,  '*  So,  according  to  your  creed,  Orlando,  we  should  re- 
verse the  good  old  custom,  and  commit  bin  in  order  to  purchase  in- 
dulgences." 

At  that  moment,  much  to  Miss  Mortolfs  annoyance,  Lady  Barton 
and  Mrs.  Minden  joined  us. 

"  I  have  been  looking  every  where  for  you,  Eliza,"  said  the  former. 
**  The  Duke  of  Orkney  claims  your  promise  of  playing  chess  with  him 
to-day,  and  I  have  just  left  him  in  ^e  great  library,  waiting  for  you 
impatiently."  ^ 

At  first,  Min  Morton  hesitated ;  but,  on  consideration,  she  slowly 
obeyed  the  summons,  casting  an  expressive  glance  at  Vere,  while  she 
softly  repeoted,  "  Forgiven !  nay,  rewarded !" 

"  I  am  glad,  also,  to  have  found  you,  Mr.  Vere."  said  Lady  Barton, 
with  her  most  conciliating  smile.  "  You  so  seldom  give  us  ladies  the 
honour  of  your  company  in  the  morning,  that  I  have  long  wished,  in 
vain,  to  hear,  as  Shakspeare  says  somewhere,  *  report  of  fashions  in 
proud  Italy:'  how  does  she  bear  being  despoiled  of  all  her  treasures  T' 
*'  Like  another  Maria  Theresa,"  answered  Vene,  quickly  assuming 
her  ladyship's  style;  "  her  superiority  is  most  known  in  her  odversity  : 
enough  of  her  magnificence  still  remains  to  prove  what  it  once  was; 
and  something  is  still  wanting  that  imagination  may  fill  up.  1  saw 
U  Monte  Cavallo  in  all  its  glory;  and  yet,  when  I  returned  there,  to 


mourn  the  loss  of  its  guardian  heroes,  my  recollection  of  them  was,  I 
am  convinced,  even  more  magnificent  than  tlie  reality  had  been." 

"Good  God!"  exclaimed  Lady  Barton,  with  a  theotrical  tone  and 
gesture,  **  what  impious  sacrilege  was  that  of  Bonaparte !  If  I  were 
a  man,  I  would  preach  a  crusade  against  the  Louvre,  and  make  it  \h» 
object  of  my  life  to  restore  the  stolen  treasures  of  the  world !" 

"  And,"  said  Mrs.  Minden,  in  her  usual  soft,  assenting  whispeiv 
"  your  ladyship  would  then,  as  always,  have  an  army  of  followen-~" 

••  Of  course,"  replied  Vere ;  "  for 

"  *  What  know  the  laws 
That  thieves  do  pass  on  thieves.'  " 

"  You  are  perfectly  provoking  this  morning,  Orlando,"  said  Iiady 
Anne :  "  I  verily  believe  you  will  set  about  defending  Bonaparte  for 
the  mere  pleasure  of  contradiction." 

"  Oq  the  contrary,  gentle  coz,  as  an  Englishman,  I  am  bound  to 
abuse  him ;  for  by  the  single  act  of  forming  the  gallery  at  the  Louvre, 
he  has  made  Paris  superior  to  any  city  the  world  ever  boosted  of." 

"  I  knew  Lady  Anne  was  only  indulging  her  love  of  raillery.  It 
was  impossible  Mr.  Vere  could  approve  of  such  an  unprecedented  act 
of  injustice,"  said  Lady  Barton. 

"  As  little,  my  dear  madam,  as  a  Roman  could  pardon  the  embeF^ 
lishment  of  Carthage,  or  a  Greek  forgive  the  building  of  the  Capitol." 

"  Very  true,"  replied  Lady  Barton ;  "  and  I  sincerely  hope  the  day 
will  come  when  the  stolen  goods  will  be  returned  to  their  rightful 
owners." 

'*  And  if  they  arc,"  said  Vere,  "  some  will  take  long  journeys :  from 
France  to  Italy,  from  Italy  to  Greece,  from  Greece  to  Peniia ;  and  who 
knows  but  some  might  be  found  to  retrace  their  steps  to  Egypt,  or 
even  back  again  to  Gaul  ?  I  wish  your  ladyship  would  write  air 
essay  on  the  subject,"  continued  Vere,  for  he  had  already  discovered 
her  classical  mania. 

"  I  am  half  inclined  to  do  so»"  replied  she,  with  gravity ;  »*  with  a 
little  pains  it  might  be  made  both  curious  and  entertaining." 

"  Ay,"  said  Lady  Anne,  "  you  might  parody  Gulliver's  Travels  in 
the  person  of  a  Fawn,  and  find  a  new  Brobdignag  and  Lilliput,  with- 
out going  out  of  Europe." 

"Yes,"  added  Vere;  "or  suppose  your  ladyship  create  another 
Quixote,  who  not  only  should  restore  gods  and  goddesses  to  their 
rightful  owners,  but  give  back  stolen  learning,  stolen  complexions 
stolen  characters?" 

"  And,  like  the  Harpagon  de  Moliere,  run  every  where,  crying — 
'  Au  voleur!  au  volcur! — n'est-il  point  cache  la  parmi  vous?  ils  me- 
regardent  tous,  et  se  meticnt  a  rire !  vous  verrez  qu'ils  ont  part,  sana- 
doute,  au  vol  que  Ton  m'a  fait.'  " 

Lady  Barton  did  not  seem  to  approve  of  my  quotation ;  but  tnmihg^ 
from  me  to  Vere,  she  exclaimed  rapturously,  though  with  gravity  and 
deliberation,  "Thank  you!  thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  the  thought ^ 
It  will  be  delightful !  uncommon  1" 

"  Then,"  again  interrupted  Lady  Anne,  "  I  hope  5rou'll  provide  some 
goodly  island  for  the, stripped  jays  your  Quixote  leaves  behind.  A 
belle,  a  wit,  or  a  politician,  deprived  of  their  borrowed  plumage^ 
would  make  a  still  worse  appearance  than  the  mutilated  pedestal* 
without  their  statues." 

"  But,  above  all  things,  my  dear  madam,"  rejoined  Vere,  **  for  once 
take  no  notice  of  your  friends.  Would  it  not  be  dreadful,  Mrs.  Min- 
den, to  be  publicly  dissected  ?"  continued  he,  in  a  tone  of  some  import. 

Mrs.  Minden  of  course  agreed  with  him,  for  she  seldom  ventured 
any  contradiction ;  yet  a  forced  laugh  showed,  rather  than  concealed, 
her  annoyance  at  his  observation. 

Vere,,  however,  did  not  notice  it:'  his  attention  was  diverted  by 
hearing  the  nound  of  Lady  Egglestone's  voice,  os,  in  entering  the  room, 
she  continued  speaking  to  Lord  James  Warrenden,  who  accompanied 
her.  An  unusual  glow  beamed  on  her  cheek,  and  a  fire  sparkled  in 
her  eye,  as  she  said  to  him,  with  abruptne»is,  "  Positively  not ;  how 
can  you  think  of  making  so  strange  o  request?"  But  the  half  smile 
that  dimpled  round  her  mouth,  as  h\\e  spoke,  left  it  dubious  viiiether 
the  refusal  was  in  jest  or  earnest ;  whether  her  animotion  arose  from 
temporary  anger  or  accidental  vivacity. 

"  It  is  very  unusual  for  me  to  take  the  trouble  of  making  any  re* 
quest,  and  still  more  strange  that  you  should  refuse  me  (his  one,"  Lord 
James  added,  somewhat  in  a  whisper;  then,  turning  on  his  heel,  half 
whistled  a  waltz,  and  left  the  room.  Lady  Egglestone  looked  after 
him ;  a  slight,  almost  imperceptible  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  und  a  sti|l. 
slighter  elevation  of  her  brow,  gave  a  faint  indication  of  contempts 
Orlando  marked  the  little  transient  motion;  and  instantaneously  ap- 
proaching the  fire-place  at  which  the  countess  was  standing,  he  lefl 
the  other  ladies  to  settle  amongst  themselves  the  prospects  of  Lad]r 
Barton's  intended  composition. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  conversation  that  ensued  between  him  and  Can>-~ 
line  was  equally  delightful  to  both;  nor  was  it  often  otherwise^ 
However  uninteresting  the  subject  might  in  itself  be  on  which  the- 
countess  spoke,  it  always  seemed  the  one  most  calculated  to  display 
her  uncommon  abilities ;  and  her  very  power  of  embellishing  the 
most  sterile  topics  but  the  more  proved  the  versatility  of  her  icdcnts. 
Every  thing  she  said,  every  thing  she  looked,  seemed  enlightened  by 
a  ray  from  within ;  yet  captivating  as  were  her  general  manners, 
I  must  confess  they  were  not  alwoys  free  from  afilectution;  and, 
even  from  under  the  shield  of  assumed  gravity,  the  inverted  points 
of  ffttiie  occasionally  appeared.    A   feeling  that  sh^  w«i  in  th« 
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Itnd  of  tmoif  «n>  •rtn  in  hn  homt,  iMnad  to  Ihniw  •  ftbrriMd^ 
of  diMratt  over  hor  cnamcter,  whioh  lomatifDM  mftde  her  nMniier 
Am  more  pcngnaat,  ftoia  being  almoBt  incomprehensible.  I  have 
-^bMrved,  thai  whenever  new  viiiioia  were  introduced  al  the  oaaile, 
abe  seemed  to  remain  neuter,  till  their  characters  were  fint  deve- 
loped; but  qaicli,  penetfaiiog,  ofaaervant,  a  shcrt  interoouise  ivas 
auSOidient  to  onveii  them  to  her,  and  to  decide  her  manner  to  them 
•ccoffdinglf.  If  the  foibles  she  thus  almost  intuitively  diaoOvered 
arose  from  vanity,  or  any  of  the  meaner  passions,  they  never  escaped 
the  poignancy  of  her  ridicule ;  but  those  that  originaied  in  weakness 
of  intellect  she  spared,  and  often  even  defended ;  and  above  all,  it 
was  evident,  that  wherever  real  goodness  of  heart  was  perceptible, 
there  her  kindest  affections  loved  to  rest 

Yet  1  should  do  her  injustice,  if  I  described  her  as  ever  condescend- 
ing to  assume  a  character ;  she  only  occasionally  let  down  her  own 
to  the  level  of  her  associates.  But  in  convening  with  Vere,  she  at 
once  laid  askle  all  art,  all  efibrt ;  she  was  simply  herself;  and  the 
natural  candour  and  purity  of  her  mind  were  perceptible  in  every 
aentiment  she  uttered.  1  have  somettmes  seen  her  with  a  Sir  Staple- 
fon  Vaughan  indulge  in  the  most  fontastio  airs  a  mere  fine  lady  could 
aawime ;  or  with  a  Lmd  James  Warrenden,  by  capricious  gaiety^ 
provoke  the  nonchalance  even  of  a  fine  gentleman ;  or  with  a  Bfn. 
Minden,  wrap  herMlf  up  in  the  moat  impenetrable  cloak  of  emna,  and 
with  unrelenting  indifittrence  leave  her  to  wade  through  all  the  mire 
of  obsequious  adulation  unmsisted,  and  almost  unnoticed ;  and  I  have 
dien  seen  her  the  next  moment  turn  to  Orlando,  and,  without  either 
exertion  or  coquetry,  relax  into  a  calm,  rational,  delightful  companion. 

Her  almost  involuntaiy  confidence  in  him  arose  partly,  I  believe, 
fimn  the  circumstance  of  her  earliest  recollection  of  him  being  asso- 
ciated with  her  remembrance  of  her  father's  home,  to  which  she  was 
aiill  ao  fimdly  attached.  But  whatever  might  be  the  cause,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  in  eonversing  with  Vere  all  her  charms  shone  with  redoubled 
splendour,  unclouded  by  the  slightest  mist  of  art ;  and  whether  she 
felt  really  inspired  by  emulation  of  his  talents,  or  whether  she  was 
ambitious  to  gain  the  approbation  of  one  whose  praise  was  worth  ob- 
taining, or  even  whether  a  little  lurking  vanity  made  her  desirous  to 
show  **  laJUle  mnnag^'  in  her  true  character,  1  will  not  attempt  to  de- 
cide; but  certainly  I  never  saw  either  Lady  Egglestone  or  Orlando  to 
auch  advantage  as  when  they  were  together. 

Their  Cele>a-lsce  in  tlie  gallery  was  at  length  interrupced  by  Lady 
Anne.  ^Th^re,  Orlando,"  said  she,  "/you  have  a  new  sin  to  answer 
&r ;  you  have  sent  Lady  Barton  seeking  for  the  tree  of  knowledge,  to 
look  over  every  modem  tour  and  ancient  history,  for  materials  for  an 
original  publication  on  all  the  statues  and  paintings  in  the  Louvre. 
And  Bin.  Minden  is  gone  aAer  her  to  instil  into  her  ear  a  little  more 
of  the  oil  of  flattery,  and  at  the  same  time  to  watch  for  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  turning  the  infusion  to  her  own  advantage." 

**  Your  Xiodyship  is  too  severe,"  replied  the  countess ;  "  I  am  in 
duly  bound  to  defend  Lady  Barton ;  for  you  know  but  for  her  passion 
for  discoveries,  I  should  never  have  had  the  happines  of  your  acquaipt- 
acMw" 

**  And,  my  dear  Lady  Egglestone;  that  one  good  act  has,  in  my  mind, 
piocuTed  her  absolution  for  all  follies,  post,  present,  and  to  come.  But 
nt  least  let  me  laugh  at  Mrs.  Minden :  even  y<mr  penetration  cannot 
discover  in  her  one  good  quality  to  ensure  her  redemption  fiom  a 
Utde  riiieule." 

*•  But  your  penetration,  Lady  Arnie,  is  so  mulsh  greater  than  mine, 
that  you  shall  make  the  discovery  for  me :  you  shall  be  my  pilot  in 
Iko  vnkaown  latitode  oT  her  merit" 

**  You  ladies,  1  fancy,  in  prosecuting  your  discoveries,  will  have  to 
penetrate  through  regions  of  eternal  snow  before  you  even  reach  her 
iMart" 

**  What  I  Mr.  Vera,  a  At  Brute  f— I  should  like  for  once  to  see  good 
vk  enlistad  on  the  sid«  of  good  nature  ;  for  it  is  so  provoking(y  easy 
for  fools  to  be  satirical." 

**  Hush  I"  said  Lady  Anne,  potting  her  flhnd  before  Caroline's  mouth, 
'^4oa?i  waste  your  breath  and  my  patience  in  trying  to  convert  me ; 
nthar  Heat  me  like  a  cross  bairn,  and  sing  me  imo  quietness  with 
a  ballad  of  ray  own  dear  country." 

Lady  Egglestone  never  required  that  apprenticeship  of  sdicitation 
which  some  young  ladies  believe  an  indispensable  prelude  to  their 
oasa  performance ;  as  if  in  one  solitary  instance,  they  would  *'  not 
fanlight  bo  won."  Orlando  brought  forward  her  harp ;  and  alter  a 
ftw  kiw  ebords,  she  began  that  wild  and  melancholy  air  "For  lack  o' 
ffid."  The  fong  gallery  echoed  back  the  full  tones  of  hpr  melodious 
vaiea ;  and  the  deep  pathos  with  which  she  uttered  die  words,  gave 
fiili  expression  to  the  scnfiments  they  conveyed.  "Good  God!" 
thoogfa*  Orlando,  "  how  can  she,  as  the  wife  of  Lord  Egglestone,  sing 
tboae  varsca  ?  Inexplicable  woman !  are  you  indeed  insensible  to  the 
feelings  they  excite,  or  are  you  unconscious  of  their  application  7" 
But  whan  Lady  Anne,  the  tean  streaming  down  her  cheeks,  encored 
tha  last  verse,  the  harshness  of  criticism  was  lost  in  enchantment,  and 
laa  heart  echoed  the  prayer  that  vene  contained. 

She  then  sung  the  old  Troubadour  song— 

^  Si  nous  vivions,  comma  vivoieot  noa  peres, 
Dans  noa  chateaux,  des  anciens  troobadoun, 

La  harpe  en  main,  viendroient  chanter  lea  guemt. 
Lea  chevalien,  lea  dames,  les  anvmn,  dbc" 

Bat  aol^  SanMa  Toioe  appeared  to  ohanga  tha  bngoigay  but  to 


ihid  a  new  read  to  the  hmioit  recessses  of  the  heart !  Lady  Anne  vm 
krad  in  her  encomiums ;  but  Vere  was  too  deeply  afiTected  by  her  pc^ 
fonrance  to  be  able  to  compliment  it.  However,  when  her  lovsly 
fkngen  swept  over  die  harp  in  a  long  protracted  cadence,  and  sadsd 
with  those  dying,  etouffie  sounds  that  seem  to  float  in  air,  he  could  aot 
repress  his  delight,  axid  eagerly  requested  her  to  repeat  ihem. 

"  I  fear  I  cannot,"  said  she ;  *'  1  oflen  amuse  myself  w^idi  similsr 
little  improraptri  melodies ;  but  I  find  I  never  can  play  them  twice 
the  same." 

**  Alas !  what  a  pity !"  exclaimed  Lady  Anne ;  "  I  would  have  thea 
written  in  brass." 

**  And  yet,"  answered  Caroline,  "  to  my  mind,  -one  of  the  greatest 
dmnna  ih  music  is,  that  it  is  so  evanescent.  If  we  are  pleased  with 
a  book  or  a  drawing,  we  can  recur  to  it  again  and  again,  tiU  iia  very 
charms  grow  stale.  But  in  music,  the  sounds  that  delight  us,  die  ia 
the  midst  of  their  perfection.  They  can  never  be  repeated.'  ws 
may  hear  the  same  ttme  again,  but  the  individual  tones  can  be 
heard  no  more .' 

A  mixture  of  volatility  and  sadness  marked  this  observation,  p^ 
fiBCtly  characteristic  of  the  lovely  speaker.  Was  it  only  descripuvs 
of  the  art  in  which  she  so  much  excelled,  or  was  it  ominous  of  the 
fote  she  was  herself  to  experience  ? 

The  pleasing,  though  melancholy  impression  leA  on  the  miiid  of 
Oriando,  by  the  music  in  the  morning,  was  by  no  means  efliured  when 
he  entered  the  drawing-room  before  dinner.  No  person  was  ibeo  in 
it  except  Lord  Egglestone ;  and  he  at  that  moment  was  paniculsrly 
engrossed  by  some  political  paper  he  was  then  examining.  Giving  it  to 
Vere,  ha  asked  his  opinion  on  the  subject  to  which  it  related ;  wbo^ 
taking  it  to  read,  retired  into  one  of  the  deep  recesses,  which  were  fonfr 
ed  rather  to  exclude  than  to  admit  the  light  of  a  gothic  windoH-.  But  hs 
was  soon  interrupted  in  its  perusal  by  the  entrance  of  Lady  i^ggis- 
stone,  who,  imagining  there  was  no  person  but  her  lorci  in  the  mooi, 
advanced  on  tiptoe,  with  the  steps  of  an  Angelina,  and  the  counte- 
nance of  fiuphrosyne. 

"  Your  Ladyship  is  in  a  new  costume  to-day,"  -observed  the  earl, 
with  immovable  dignity:  and  so  she  was;  for  she  had  chosen  ta 
imimte  a  Fortsteane  in  her  dress ;  that  is  to  say,  she  had  conirived  io 
unite  in  it  all  the  taste,  the  lightness,  the/an/aii'e,  thai  belongs  to  itn 
representation  of  a  sylph;  with  au  elegance  that  was  at  all  times  pe- 
cnliariy  her  own.  The  caprico  was  choracterisiic  of  her  in  eveiy 
thing ;  for  she  oflen  delighted  to  knock  against  ihe  very  angle  where 
vice  and  folly  meet,  in  order  tu  show  with  what  elasticity  she  could 
rebound  from  it  unhurt,  aa  if  she  bore  a  *'  charmed  life." 

"  I  must  say  your  dress  is  becoming."  resumed  his  lordship:  but  it 
is  odd — are  you  sure  it  is  the  fashion  T* 

*'  Non  Monsietir"  replied  Caroline,  dancing  round  him  with  sU  the 
grace  that  the  pencil  of  Angelica  gave  to  the  attendants  of  CaiypBO- 

"Not  sure  d  its  being  die  fashion?  Then  why  do  you  wear  it, 
Lady  Egglestone  T'  demanded  the  earl  in  a  tone  of  anxiety. 

'^Pour  nCamuter" — and  so  saying,  she  continued  her  pirouettes  tiU 
she  arrived  directly  opposite  to  Vere.  When  abruptly  stopping,  tbe 
coloured  crimson  deep,  and  then — before  ilie  blush  had  haii'suUided 
— burst  into  a  hearty  fit  of  laughing  at  her  own  folly.  Even  Lord 
£ggIestone*s  gravity  yielded  to  the  influence  of  her  mirih ;  and  bede- 
tailed-the  ai^prise  to  each  of  the  compony  as  they  entered,  with  rising 
satisfhction  as  he  perceived  the  general  admiration  excited  by  ihs 
heightened  beauty  of  his  countess.     fJulce  eat  desipere  in  loco. 

Mono  at  the  moment  could  admire  her  more  than  did  Orlando,  and 
yet  he  only  was  silent  Not  so  Lord  James  Warrenden ;  he  was  ud* 
usually  eloquent  in  his  applause ;  and  as  Vere  listened  to  him,  he  felt 
absolutely  provoked  at  the  complacency,  the  gaiety,  wuh  ufaich 
Caroline  received  and  returned,  not  only  his  flatteries,  but  those  of 
the  whole  party.  "  How  can  Lady  Egglestone  condescend  \o  be  co 
complimented?"  said  he,  mentally.  The  riddle  was  easily  expitained; 
she  had  eipressly  dressed  herself  in  this  uiiconunou  raanner,  as  Uie 
said,  Iherally  ^  pour  s'amuser"  and  the  compbments  she  received  were 
the  principal  part  of  her  expected  euteriainmcnt. 

Forgive  her  folly!  She  was  noi  then  twenty,  wiiliout  a  fiaother— 
I  may  almost  say  without  a  friend,  whose  guiding  band  could  siendy  btf 
on  the  eminence  to  which  she  had  been  so  lately  raised ;  and  inc^hMt^ 
with  all  the  natural  levity  of  youth,  to  gather  honey  from  everr 
flower,  however  ephemeral,  that  bloomed  m  the  garLaiul  which  pies* 
sore  daily  presented  to  her  acceptance. 

*'  La  secret  de  toucher  les  cosurs  est  dans  Tassemblage  d'utie  infinite 
de  nuances  delicates."     And  it  may  be  1  never  shouhi  have  loved 
Lady  Egglestone  as  I  did,  if  I  had  not  sometimes  trembled  for  tb* 
continuance  of  the  very  perfectidn  1  admired.     Perbapa  thai  sltgbt 
d^rea  of  solicitude  is  as  necessary  to  tho  existence  of  Iriendahip  ai 
of  love;  for  when  a  character  even  approaches  to  soblimiry,  unleaii^ 
is  meliorated  by  ihe  softening  power  of  tiine  or  uf  sorrow,  regard  n 
too  oflen  stiflened  into  reverence,  and  afiection  itaeLf  ia  snapped  bv 
its  own  tension. 

But  to  return :  Lady  Margaret  was,  if  possible,  inor«  perpendicular 
that  day  than  ever ;  and  while  the  rest  of  the  company  crowded  rouod 
the  countess,  some  to  copy  and  some  to  criticise  her   dress,  she  alooa 
stood  aloof,  with  an  expression  almost  of  contempt  in  her  countenance • 
Mrs.  Mindeu  observed  her  stem  ladyship,  and  approaching  her,  said, 
with  her  usual  tiresome  imvarying  smile — "Did  you   ever  see  such 
beautiful  roaea^Lady  Margaret?    I  just  took  the  apportuiiiiy  of  msa* 
suring  them,  while  Lady  Barton  was  showing  the  counteaK'a  sleeve  to 
Mini  Morton,  and  I  find  they  are  just  two  nails  above  the  hem,  aod 
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a  quarter  and  half  asimder. — Can  your  ladyship  tell  m&— quite  in  se- 
cret— ^ho  made  the  dress  Y* 

**  Veiy  likely  the  countess  herself/'  replied  Lady  Margaret,  drawing 
herself  up  still  higher.  **  J  have  very  little  doubt  her  ladyship  makes 
her  Qvm  shifts." 

Mrs.  Minden  understood  la  lingua  degV  occki ;  she  did  more,  fi>r 
she  generally  practiced  it,  when  she  dared  not  venture  any  less  equi- 
vocal expression  of  her  thoughts.  On  this  occasion  a  soil  smile  of  pity 
— ^her  hands  gently  raised,  her  eyes  slowly  closed,  cmd  a  short,  tremu- 
lous shudder,  preceded — or  rather  anticipated  her  reply. 

'' It  is  to  be  hoped,  Lady  Margaret,  the  poor,  dear  thing  will. im- 
prove, now  that  she  has  the  honour  of  being  connected  with  you. — 
You  know  she  never  had -any  rank  or  station  to  support  before ;  no 
wonder,  therefore,  she  is  ignorant  of  what  becomes  her  now;  but  in 
time,  I  hope — " 

Lady  Margaret  shook  her  head  as  if  in  despair ;  and  Mrs.  Minden 
thought  it  best  to  leave  her  sentence  unfinished,  as  a  good  specimen 
of  the  Epitiochasmus  in  rhetoric. 

After  a  pause  she  resumed :  **  But  your  ladyship  must  excuse  me 
if  I  say — fbr  I  always  make  a  point  c£  telling  my  opinion  candidly,  I 
am  the  worst  person  in  the  world  for  disguising  my  sentiments.  I 
must  say,  though  the  dress  is  very  possibly  home-made,  I  think  it  is 
reaUy  rather  pteUy,  very  like  what  one  sees  on  the  stage." 

"  Quite  in  character,"  retorted  Lady  Margaret,  as  she  moved  oBT, 
preparatory  to  an  adjournment  into  the  dining-room. 

**  Lord  bless  me  !'*  said  Miss  Minden  to  Colonel  Lumley,  almost 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  whole  company,  ''that  Lady  Mar- 
garet is  stiiSer  than  ever  to-day :  I  wish  I  dare  put  a  squib  under  her 
seat  to  give  her  a  little  life'  and  motion." 

The  cause,  however,  of  Lady  Margaret's- hauteur  was  not  alone 
the  admiration  which  had  been  bestowed  on  Lady  Egglestone :  she 
had,  besides,  her  own  particular  stilts,  on  which  she  had  previously 
determined  to  exhibit  publicly.  Waiting,  therefore,  till  a  full  hall  of 
audience  was  assembled  in  the  evening,  she  took  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  comparative  silence  to  address  the  earl ;  '*  I  am  happy  to 
say,  brother,  the  Duchess  of  Kelson  and  her  sister  will  be  here  to-mor- 
row ;  I  have  bad  a  letter  today  from  her  grace,  saying,  she  will  call 
on  her  way  home  to  sit  an  hour  with  fne."  A  side  glance  at  Lady 
Egglestone  was  launched  to  discover  the  efiect  this  speech,  and  its  ex- 
planatory emphasis,  would  produce ;  but  Caroline's  calm  countenance 
gave  no  index  to  the  expected  mortification. 

**  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  the  duchess,"  returned,  the  earl.  *'  La- 
dy Egglestone,  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  introducing  you  to  her 
grace ;  she  is  one  of  my  oldest  friends." 

**  I  shall  then  have  great  pleasure  in  seeing  her,"  said  Caroline, 
turning  to  the  earl  with  a  smile  of  ineffiible  sweetness. 

**  You  should  have  said,  my  lord,  that  she  is  my  particular  friend : 
she  comes  ten  miles  round  to  see  me." 

"Then  she  will  be  doubly  welcome,"  calmly  replied  the. countess, 
to  Lady  Margaret's  ill-bred  observation.  But  apparently  the  politeness 
of  the  welcome  thus  oflered  to  her  friend,  was  neutralised  by  the  no- 
tification it  implied,  that  Lady  Egglestone  was  mistress  of  the  house 
1p  which  it  promised  admission.  Lady  Margaret,  fanning  herself  de- 
liberately, and  drawing  up  her  long,  skinny  neck,  till  only  the  point 
of  her  nose,  and  the  bottom  of  her  chin  were  seen  foreshortened, 
stood  for  a  moment  silent,  and  then  observed,  at  die  same  time 
afleoting  not  to  look  at  Caroline,  **  The  Duchess  of  Kelson  will  not  ^ 
suit  you  at  all ;  you  are  not  used  to  such  associates ;  she  is  a  woman 
of  high  birth,  high  family." 

"Margaret!  Lady  Margaret!"  paasioDately  interrupted  the  earl; 
"  you  forget  yourself:  you  forget  that  any  Countess  of  Egglestone  has, 
I  may  say,  a  prescriptive  right  |o  associate  with  the  blood  royal" 

Where  the  altercatian  might  have  ended  remains  to  be  proved ;  for 
it  just  then  happened  that  Lady  Egglestone,  in -stepping  backwards, 
trod  on  Lady  Barton's  fovoorite  little  spaniel  that  was  then  enjoying  the 
luxury  of  the  hearth-rug.  It  was  very  stupid ;  for  not  a  moment  be- 
fore she  had  stooped  down  to  caress  him,  and  was  playing  with  him 
the  whole  time  of  Lady  Margaret's  genealogical  observation.  The 
dog  yelped — ^Lady  Barton  screamed-*-the  countess  staggered,  and  a 
table  on  which  stood  a  vase  filled  with  Claude  d'  Italie  was  thrown 
down  in  the  commotion,  and  fragments  of  china  and  blazing  pastilles 
flew  about  in  all  directions,  adding  to  the  general  confusion  of  the 
scene.  Before  the  damage  was  at  all  repaired,  Caroline  had  turned 
^  to  the  piano-forte ;  and  a  fow  of  its  soft  notes  bad  the  instantaneous 
efiiectof 'quelling  the  storm.  But  though  the  whole  party  seemed, 
for  the  time  being,  engrossed  by  the  music  that  ensued — and  that 
night  Lady  Egglestcme  even  excelled  hetself— yet  Lady  Margaret's 
observations  were  not  entirely  forgotten ;  for  as  the  ladies  separated 
at  night,  Mrs.  Minden  whispered  to  Mias  Morton,  "  I  should  like  amaz- 
ingly to  see  this  wonderful  introduction  to-monow :  I  am  always  fond 
of  high  rank :"  and  the  nods  and  shrugs  that  went  round  seemed  to 
express  general  concurrence  in  her  sentiments. 

It  is  astonishing  how  people  of  little  minds  every  where,  but  espe- 
cially in  the  country,  contrive  to  make  for  themselves  events  out  of 
every  trifling  incident  It  could  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  arri- 
val of  an  additkmal  visitor,  where  almost  every  day  brought  some 
new  faces,  could  be  of  much  importance ;  nor  was  it  natural  that  the 
circumstance  of  that  visitor  being  of  rank,  would  have  much  added 
to  the  novelty  of  a  party,  which  was  composed  of  some  equally  high 
in  station.  Those  who  knew  the  Duchess  of  Kehon  knew  her  to  be  a 
woman  of  coam  mind,  and  vulgar  maiuMn;  who  seemed  only  to  use, 
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or  rather  abuse  her  rank,  as  a  privilege  for  a  degree  of  nideness  that 
would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  her  inferiors  ;  and  ^to  those  who  did 
not  know  her  grace,  a  passing  glimpse,  which  scarcely  promised  the 
possibility  of  an  acquaintance,  might  bo  supposed  even  less  interest- 
ing. Nevertheless  the  little  world-  at  Egglestone  anticipated  with 
pleasuro  the  arsival  of  a  new  actress  on  its  stage ;  and  the  appearance 
being  "  positively  for  the  last  time,'*^eemed  to  increase  the  interest  with 
which  she  was  expected. 

The  next  morning  it  was  almost  ludicrous  to  see  the  care  which 
most  of  the  party  took  to  disguise  the  real  cause  of  their  assertibling 
in  the  long  gallery.  Lady  Margaret  took  her  station  early  on  one  of 
its  principal  sofas,  in  order,  as  she  said,  "  to  receive  her  grace,  who 
came  on  purpose  to  see  her."  Lord  Egglestone  flitted  incessantly  be- 
tween the  window  and  the  fire-place,  one  moment  to  watch  for  the 
arrival  of  the  duchess,  and  the  next  to  count  the  movements  of  the 
French  clock  that  ornamented  the  chimney-piece.  Lady  Egglestone 
alone  seemed  perfectly  indifierent  on  the  occasion,  and  quietly  pur* 
sued  her  usual  morning  avocation  in  a  private  sitting-room.  But  at 
last  the  patience  or  curiosity  of  the  majority  of  the  company  was  ex- 
hausted; and  nearly  all  of  them  gradually  dispersed.  Lady  Barton  re- 
tired into  the  adjoining  library  to  compose  a  prefatory  essay  to  her 
new  work,  in  which  she  designed  introducing  an  epiaDde  respecting 
Bell  and  the  Dragon,  and  the  Golden  Calf,  among  the  earlier  speci- 
mens of  statuary  peifoction.  The  Duke  of  Orkney  gallontly  oSeted 
to  attend  her,  in  order  to  assist  in  explaining  some  of  the  Egyptian  hie- 
roglyphics, and  some  more  modem  designs  of  Fuseli,  almost  equally 
unintelligible ;  and,  as  a  corollary  to  the  preceding  demonstration. 
Miss  Morton  oflered  herself  as  an  amanuensis  on  the  occasion.  ■ 

JVfrs.  Minden  remained  steady  at  her  post,  and  so  did  Lady  Anna 
Macpharland,  when  at  last  the  duchess  and  her  sister,  the  honourable 
Miss  Comet,  made  their  appearance.  They  were  both  so  voluble 
in  their  execration  of  the  bad  roads,  and  recapitulation  bf  their  hair- 
breadth 'scapes,  that  at  first  Lady  Margaret  could  only  smile,  and  the 
earl  bow  in  silence.  At  last  (though  still  out  of  breath)  the  duchesa 
exclaimed,  ^  Well,  ray  lord,  where's  your  wife  ?  I  want  to  see  her 
exceedingly." 

"  She  shall  attend  your  grace  immediately,*'  replied  his  lordship, 
ringing ;  and  his  obsequious  deference  to  superior  rank  proved  how 
much  he  venerated  it  in  all  its  gradations. 

"  You  don't  let  her  keep  count  of  the  tythe  hens  here,  do  you,  my 
lord  ?"  demanded  her  grace.  Lady  Margaret  laughed  aloud,  and  Mrs. 
Minden  louder.  The  earl  looked  foolish,  and  Lady  Anne  continued 
writing — an  occupation  the  entrance  of  the  duchess  had  not  for  a 
moment  interrupted. 

Before  the  eflect  of  this  witticism  had  ceased.  Lady  Egglestone  en- 
tered :  Lady  Margaret  turned  aside,  ostentatiously,  affecting  to  smother 
a  laugh ;  Mis.  Minden  dexterously  ocmverted  hers  into  a  smile  of  wel- 
come ;  and  Lord  Egglestone  stammered  out  an  introduction,  in  which 
"the  honour  conforred  upon  the  countess"  was  the  only  intelligible  sen- 
tence. The  duchess  sat  as  if  glued  to  her  chair,  exahiining  Carolina 
j  from  head  to  foot,  while  Miss  Comet  ptusued  her  scrutiny  through  a 
i  spy-glass ;  but  Caroline  was  unabashed ;  she  converted  the  honour  of 
•  seeing  her  grace  into  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  to  so  old  a 
friend  of  her  lord's  fiuuily;  and  her  sweet  smile  of  genuine  welcome, 
and  the  simple,  but  dignified  elegance  of  her  address,  compelled  the 
duchess  to  pay  an  involuntary  respect  where  4Bhe  had  only  intended 
to  intimidate. 

'*  Not  so  bourgeoiee  as  I  expected,"  said  Miss  Comet  to  Mrs.  Minden, 
scarcely  in  a  whisper ;  and  Lady  Margaret,  endeavouring  to  engross 
the  attention  of  the  duchess,  began  a  string  of  que^ions  about  all  the 
Lady  Betties  and  Lady  Mollies,  and  all  the  other  ladies  of  vvhom  she 
supposed  Caroline  must  be  ignorant.  But  the  duchess's  curiosity  e^ 
fected  more  than  her  politeness ;  and  turning  away  abraptly  from 
her,  she  addressed  the  countess,  *'  Well,  Lady  Egglestone,  what  do 
you  think  of  this  fine  place  f  Did  you  ever  see  a  castle  before  ?  Are 
you  getting  at  all  used  to  it  ?" 

Lady  Aime  looked  up  from  her  writing,  and  perceived  Caroline 
looking  steadily  at  the  duchess  with  an  air  of  proud  composure  she 
had  never  before  witnessed,  either  in  her  manner  or  countenance. 
**  I  admire  this  place  very  much,  madam ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  con- 
siderably improved  by  some  alterations  my  lord  and  I  have  prqjected." 

The  duchess  stared,  and  Lady  Margaret  groaned. 

**  I  expect  wonders,  my  lord,"  said  Lady  Anne,  "  from  these  pro- 
jected improvements ;  for  Lady  Egglestone's  taste  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged, and  your  lordship's  love  of  magnificence  is  equally  pio- 
verbial." 

'*  The  poor,  craven  bridegroom"  seemed  quite  relieved  by  this 
double  compliment;  and  for  the  first  time  since  Caroline  entered  the 
room,  he  ventured  to  look  full  in  the  duchess's  face.  Miss  Comet,  by 
a  wonderful  eflbrt  of  penetration,  now  discovered  that  Lady  Eggle- 
stone was  not  quite  a  good  subject  for  quizzing ;  but  in  the  mean 
time  the  countess  had  equally  perceived  the  previous  intention  of  her 
visitors  to  make  the  experiment ;  and  the  kind  politeness  with  which 
she  at  first  had  greeted  them  now  gave  place  to  the  studied  hauteur 
of  a  determined  ^ne  lady,  for  which  character  her  commanding  height 
and  uncommon  beauty  were  peculiarly  appropriate.  The  duchess 
continued  gazmg  at  her  in  silent  wonder ;  while  Miss  Comet,  with 
rather  less  flippancy  than  usual,  addressed  to  Lady  Egglestone  a  round 
robin  of  interrogatories  on  the  subject  which  she  foncied  herself  best 
acquainted  vdth,  such  as  balls,  masquerades,  Italian  operas,  and  French 
I  proverbs.    But  witii  all  these  Lady  Egglestone  was  perfectiy&iailiars 
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and  as  she  negligently  reclined  in  an  ann-chair,  the  nonchalance,  half- 
disdainful  and  half-«atirical,  with  which  she  replied  in  monosyllablea 
to  this  new  catechism,  ibrmed  a  striking  oontnurt  to  the  courtesy  and 
suavity  of  her  usual  manners. 

Lady  Anne  was  excessively  entertained  by  the  whole  scene,  espe- 
cially at  the  mortification  of  Lady  Margaret,  and  the  discomfiture  of 
Miss  Comet,  as  the  countess,  with  calm,  though  scornful  steadiness, 
returned  her  inquisitive  gaze.  Nor  did  my  amusement  end  here ;  I 
occasionally  joined  in  the  conversation  to  "refetwr  lenuA  le  plu*  pi' 
quant''  of  Lady  Egglestone,  or  to  rally  the  recreant  earl,  who  seemed 
undecided  whether  he  should  side  with  or  against  his  lovely  wife ; 
or  rather,  whether  he  should  remain  neuter,  and  leave  her  at  liberty 
to  support  herself;  or  whether  he  should  join  with  thoae  who  seemed 
determined,  if  possible,  to  mortify  her. 

While  he  was  slUl  wavering.  Lady  Bartcm,  with  a  blotted  paper  in 
one  hand,  and  a  pen  in  the  other,  bolted  into  the  room,  followed  by 
her  two  secretaries,  who  all  came  to  refer  to  Lady  Egglestone's  deci- 
sion a  disputed  point  in  chronology.  Lady  Barton,  frow  pre-occupa- 
iion,  and  tlie  duke,  from  real  indifference,  scarcely  noticed  the  two 
visitors ;  and  now  Caroline  in  a  moment  appeared  in  a  new  character, 
as,  blushing  with  real  diffidence,  she  shrunk  from  a  display  of  leamiifg 
many  would  have  courted ;  and  while  her  manner  evinced  the  grate- 
ful respect  with  which  she  olways  treated  Lady  Barton,  her  sweet- 
ness and  address  dispelled  the  froNvn  that  had  gathered  on  the  brow 
of  her  protectress,  and  enabled  her  playfully  to  put  an  end  to  a  dis- 
cussion that  seemed  to  promise  a  more  serious  altercation.    * 

A  few  minutes  aAerwards  the  duchess's  carriage  was  announced ; 
and  her  grace,  who  really  had  not  a  bad  heart,  endeavoured,  in  taking 
leave,  to  make  some  reparation  for  her  previous  rudeneas.  Advancing 
towards  the  countess,  with  both  luuids  extended,  she  said,  in  her  usual 
blunt  manner,  '*  My  dear  lady,  I  hope  you  and  I  will  be  better  ac- 
quainted ;  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  had  heard  so  many  contradictory 
reports  of  you,  that  I  came  here  on  purpose  to  judge  fbr  myself;  and 
now  that  I  have  seen  you,  I  must  say  I  highly  approve  my  old  friend's 
choice  in  a  wife :  I  hope  we  shall  meet  very  oflen.  and  in  the  mean 
time  take  an  old  woman's  old-fashioned  salutation ;"  and  so  saying, 
she  kiarad  Caroline's  cheek. 

Her  kindness  did  what  her  impertinenoe  could  not  do— -it  subdued 
Caroline  almost  to  tears.  Lady  Maigaret  scarcely  returned  her  grace's 
fiirewell ;  but  the  earl's  assiduity  propoxtionably  increased,  and  he 
was  even  more,  than  usually  alert  in  offering  bis  civilities. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  I  followed  the  countess  out  of  the  room. 
"  Bravo!  my  dear  Lady  Egglestone,"  said  I.  «  You  have  made  the 
old  duchess  your  friend  for  ever;  she  likes  proper  spirit  as  much  as  I 
do,  and  I  never  saw  Juno  better  acted  in  my  life.  I  stayed  in  the  room 
on  purpose,  knowing  a  little  of  her  grace's  manner;  but  my  presence 
was  quite  unnecessary." 

Caroline  turned  round — her  cheeks  flushed,  and  she  opened  her 
lips  as  if  to  sp«ik ;  but,  checking  hetself,  she  wrung  my  hand  afiec- 
tionately,  but  wiih  evident  agitation.  *<  1  am  Sony,"  said  she,  miMly, 
**  that  I  should  need  support  in  my  own  home." 

I  read  her  feelings  in  her  countenance;  but  respecting  the  delicacy 
she  always  used  whenever  the  conduct  of  the  earl  was  in  question,  I 
made  no  efibrt  to  prolong  the  conversation ;  though  I  often  afterwaids 
recollected  the  observation,  and  traced  beck  many  subsequent  events 
to  the  wounded  feelings  by  which  it  had  been  suggested. 

The  visit  of  the  Duchess  of  Kelson  was  in  a  few  hours  almost  for- 
gotten by  the  inmates  of  the  castle,  whh  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
individuals.  An  attentive  observer  might,  however,  have  noticed  a 
shade  of  difference  in  the  manners  of  the  countess  towards  the  earl, 
after  tfie  departure  of  her  grace :  she  no  longer,  as  formerly,  addressed 
to  him,  in  conversation,  those  appeals  to  his  opinions,  which,  by  im- 
plying a  deference  to  his  understanding,  seemed  in  return  to  solicit 
his  protection ;  and  the  patience  wnth  which  hitherto  she  had  sub- 
mitted to  his  reproofs,  seemed  now  to  be  converted  into  an  indifier- 
ence  almost  resentful. 

But  the  little  cloud  which  now,  for  the  first  time,  was  visible  in 
their  horixon,  seeraed'fated  to  gather  strength  from  circumstances  ap- 
parently as  trifling  as  its  own  commencement.  We  were  all  one  day 
assembled  before  dinner,  waiting  with  impatience  for  the  entrance  of 
I/ud  Egglestone,  when  at  lost  he  made  his  appearance,  accompanied 
by  two  strange  gentlemen.  An  unusual  degree  of  pomposity  marked 
his  fordship's  demeanour ;  and,  from  the  clastic  jerk  of  his  step,  the 
increased  hollow  in  the  smoll  of  his  back,  and  the  retreat  of  his  chin 
behind  the  large,  unfurled  bow  of  his  cravat,  it  might  easily  be  dis- 
covered, that,  had  his  dimensions  permitted,  he  w^uld  have  "  bestrode 
the  narrow  world  like  a  Colossus." 

Walking,  or  rather  marehing  up  to  Lady  Egglestone,  who  was 
seated  at  the  furthest  end  of  the  room,  he  took  the  hand  of  eaeh  of  his 
companions,  ond  making  the  ceremonious  bow  of  a  gentleman-usher, 
addressed  her  slowly  in  a  most  audible  voice — "^  I  have  the  honour  to 
introduce  to  your  ladyship's  acquainUince  my  esteemed  and  highly 
respected  friends,  Dr.  Mallet,  of  Northumberland,  and  his  son,  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Mallet,  now  of  Brazen-nose." 

The  senior  stranger  made  one  step  forward  with  a  short,  sudden, 
determined  motion ;  and  drawing  up  his  hinder  foot  into  the  third 
position,  at  the  same  time  applying  liis  right  hand  to  the  palm  of  his 
lefl,  with  a  slap  that  electrified  Letitia  Minden — "  The  honour,  the 
pleasure,  the  gratification  I  now  experience,"  said  he,  « in  being  in- 
troduced to  the  Right  Honourable,  the  Connleas  of  Egglestone,  Baio- 
'       of  TuU  and  Marchmont,  and  Custos  Rotulorum  of  the  ooo&ty  of 


Nottingham,  exceeds  any  that  it  hath' please  J  the  Lord  to  bestow  upon 
me  in  the  whole  course  of  my  forty-seven  }  ears*  practice." 

This  harangue  was  delivered  with  due  c  mphasis,  in  a  cleftr,  treble 
voice,  approaching  to  a  squeak,  and  accompanied  by  a  bow  of  the 
most  determined  humility.  Far  difierent  wi^  die  address  of  his  hope- 
ful son  and  heir.  One  hand  was  dee^viiamersed  in  bis  breeches 
pocket,  the  other  dangled  the  spare  Yorktan  glove,  which,  during  his 
fother's  discourse,  he  had  ostentatiously  crammed  into  his  mouth, 
aflecting  thereby  to  stifle  his  laughter;  while,  glancing  hia  eye  fami- 
liarly round  the  room,  he  seemed  at  once  to  seek  acquaintance  with 
all  the  company,  and  to  bespeak  their  indulgent  approbatioa  o£  him- 
self, by  voluntarily  resigning  his  father  to  their  ridicule. 

When  Lady  E^lestone  had  politely  returned  the  salutation  of  the 
physician,  and  hod  leisure  to  bestow  a  courtesy  on  the  Oxonian,  the 
body  of  the  youth  gave  a  respondent  motion,  though  it  could  scarcely 
be  called  a  bow ;  a  half  nod  of  his  head,  a  movement  of  hia  foot  that 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  kick,  and  the  action  of  his  ahoalden 
backwards  rather  than  forwards,  to  the  great  endangering  of  his  equi- 
librium, expressed  ku  acknowledgment  of  her  ladyship's  notice. 

The  eostume  of  these  two  gentlemen  was  as  strongly  contrssled  si 
their  mannen.  The  figure  of  the  worthy  doctor  was  aoi  much  as- 
like  those  sometimes  cut  out  of  flourishing  yew-trees  in  the  Isst  ceo- 
tury ;  his  weU-powdered  wig,  descending  iu  a  point  on  his  forehead, 
receded  from  his  ample,  shining  temples,  nnd  curlod  in  one  uninter- 
rupted buckle  round  his  neck ;  his  glossy  mulberry  coat,  new  for  the 
occasion,  scaroely  met  over  his  ohest,  and  scorned  the  moden  ap- 
pendage of  a  collar;  biU  that  deficiency  was  balanced  by  aaopa- 
abundance  of  skirt,  that,  cut  at  right  angles,  exactly  reached  the  joints 
of  his  knees  behind;  and  lastly,  hia  gilt  knee-buckles,  sparkling 
with  cleanliness,  gave  a  modest  anticipation  of  their  more  expsnded 
brethraot  that  gloried  in  superior  dimension  on  hia  square-toed  Bhoes. 

The  youth  appeared  as  a  crop;  his  fore-top  standing  on  end  from 
the  recent  insertim  of  his  fingers,  preparatory  to  his  eoierisig  the 
drawing-room.  His  coat  hung  so  loosely  on  his  ahoulden,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  the  most  trifling  exertion  would  deprive  him  of  its  in- 
cumbrance ;  but,  **  small  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less,"  it  dwindled 
behind  into  the  fbnn  of  a  water-wag-iail.  liis  thick,  white,  corduroy 
pantaloons,  wrinkled  round  his  limbs  in  such  ample  folds,  that  they 
reminded  the  spectator  of  Sir  Peter  lily's  admirable  delineation  ot 
our  great-grandmother's  draperies ;  while  his  boots,  wrinkled  down  to 
his  ankles  like  Russian  stockings,  left  nothing  unswathed  except  his 
feet,  which,  sqneeied  into  sharp  Chinese  points,  tottered  in  the  un- 
steady pre-emioeoceef  right  and  left 

The  increased  formality  of  Lord  Egglestone  was  easily  explained. 
These  two  gentlemen  were  just  euflKiently  connected  with  the  Eg- 
glestone family  to  give  them  a  claim  to  general  admission  to  the  cas- 
tle ;  and  their  relationship  to  the  eari«  distant  as  it  was,  made  him 
solicitous  to  obtain  for  them  a  temporaty  protecti<Hi  from  the  lidicale 
he  knew  their  eccentric  manuals  and  singular  appearance  would  pro- 
bably excite.  With  that  tenaciousness  of  respect  which  bekngs  io  a 
paucity  of  intellect,  he  felt  jeak>as  of  the  least  fidling  of  civility  to 
any  person  ifidio  was  entitled  to  bear  even  one  quartering  of  his  amiB; 
and 'with  that  misUiken  pride  which- usually  accompanies  osteatstiao, 
instead  of  placing  these  gentlemen  on  a  just  level,  by  balancing  their 
intrinsic  merit  against  &eir  external  disadvantages,  he  essayed  to 
bolster  their  personal  respectability  with  a  lame  aflbctation  of  eitia- 
vagant  dignity,  which  was,  in  itself,  almost  as  Indicroos  as  the  peco- 
harities  it  was  intended  to  oonceal. 

At  the  moment  of  the  earl's  entrance.  Lord  James  Warrenden  was 
sitting,  or  rather  lounging,  beside  the  countess ;  and  while  Dr.  Mallet 
delivered  the  before-mentioned  oration,  his  lordship  had  been  bslsnciog 
his  own/oitfeuiZ  on  two  legs,  by  resting  one  olbow  on  the  aim  ofCaro- 
line's  chair,  and  swinging  the  oflier  over  the  aim  of  his  own—'*  Origi- 
nals, by  all  that's  aententions,"  whispered  ho,  at  the  condnsion  of  the 
speech.  Caroline  turned  from  him,  to  es<  ape,  if  poasiUe,  from  his 
anticipated  satire;  but  it  was  only  from  ijcylla  to  Chaiybdis;  flie 
comical  expression  of  Orlando's  coimtenance,  which  at  that  moment 
met  her  eye,  almost  destroyed  her  nsmuned  gravity,  and  she  was  only 
relieved  from  her  embarrasment  by  the  welcome  summons  to  dinner. 

Having  already  acknowledged  iny  partiality  to  Oriando,  I  am  un- 
willing to  confess  even  a  trifling  error  in  hia  conduct;  aod  therefore 
I  am  almost  sorry  to  relate,  that  during  dinner,  with  irremstible  per- 
tiflage,  he  contrived  to  draw  forth  the  diflferent  cUftracteta  of  the  two 
strangers  in  the  most  laughable  manner,  retaining  hia  own  gravity 
and  politeness,  while  the  rest  of  the  company,  myself,  I  am  a£raid, 
included,  were  in  a  roar.  Even  Caroline's  self-possoapion  gave  way 
before  the  contagious  hilarity  by  which  all  were  infected,  save  only 
Lady  Margaret  and  the  earl ;  and  their  frowns,  alas,  were  disregarded : 
and  as  both  the  Messieuis  Mallet,  with  the  happy  delusion  of  self^ 
love,  joined  in  the  merriment,  unconscious  of  its  obiect,  no  dread  of 
wounding  such  invulnerable  foelings  repressed  Oriando. 

Further,  my  love  of  truth  obliges  roe  to  add,  that  after  the  ladies 
lefl  the  dining-room,  the  gaiety  did  not  cease,  and  the  decanters  peased 
and  repassed  with  increased  velocity,  till  both  the  visitors  were  nearly 
intoxicated. »  Meanwhile  Lord  EgglestGne,  as  usual,  indulged  in  an 
unbroken  slumber.  I  do  by  no  means  intend  to  excuse  Vere  on  thii 
occasion,  for  he  was  in  fact  the  principal  aggressor ;  but  as  a  little 
extenuation,  I  must  observe,  that  he  was  always  remarkably  viva- 
cious ;  and  during  most  of  the  time  he  remained  at  the  carae,  his 
spirits  appeared  even  to  have  acquired  additional  exhilaratian.  But 
how  ooold  It  have  been  otherwise,  while  ho  tt^joyod  the  aodeiy  of 
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iMfy  EgglartQiie,  whose  pwaeUce  wbs  ahfayt  th«  harbinger  of  joy; 
or  ntlher,  who  wai  herwh* "  heaf^emtng  mirth"  penonified. 

A  little  derangement  of  Dr.  Mallet's  wig,  and  the  heightened  hue 
of  his  complexion,  on  his  entering  the  drawing-room,  gave  incontesti- 
Me  proof  of  his  actaal  aitiiation.  «  Whertf,  where  is  my  fcuiy  f'  said 
he  to  Ver^  at  the  tame  time  steadying  himself  by  Orlando's  button- 
hole. 

"She  is  standing  at  the  next  laWe.  Shall  I  lead  you  to  her T  le- 
pued  Vere,  aa  they  advanced  towards  her. 

Then*  approach  was  a  seasonable  relief  to  Caroline,  who  before  hod 
vainly  endeaTOored  to  escape  from  a  profosioa  of  comi^ments  with 
which  lOTd  James  Wanenden  parsned  her,  as  that  evenmg  he  for 
once  spoke  more  from  his  heart  than  his  head.  «  Dear,  lovely  crea- 
^l^'L^^  *>  you  fly  me  thus?"  said  he,  as  he  seised  her  hand, 
Which  she  angrily  endeavoured  to  withdraw ;  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment meeting  Oriando's  eye,  she  coloured  deeply. 

I  know  not  whether  Vere  had  indulged  less  m  the  gay  libations 
mm  the  rest  of  the  company  had  done,  or  whether  any  sudden  reflec- 
tion eitisaed  his  mmd,  ^diich  had  the  eflect  of  sobering  him,  but  cer- 
teinly,  from  that  moment,  not  the  slightest  symptom  appeared  m  him 
of  mtoxication.  He  stopped  abruptly,  bat  the  countess  as  quickly  ad- 
VMced  to  meet  hhn,  and  looking  archly  at  his  companion,  said,  in  a 
WW  voice,  "  You  gei^lemen  seem  to  have  been  fuUy  occupied  since 
we  left  you— Ix)rd  James  scarcely  knows  what  he  is  dofaig." 

Pardon  me,"  answered  Orlando,  gravely;  "  he  seems  to  know  per- 
fecdy  what  he  is  about— -his  conduct  is  quite  intelligible." 

His  lordship  foiiowed  her.  ••  Why,  child,  you  don't  pretend  to  be 
Mgijr,  do  you  ?  Egad !  you  need  not  look  so  confoundedly  frightened, 
lor,  pon  honour,  I  had  no  meaning  in  what  I  said." 
,.**/  **^®ve  yonr  lordship  »  generally  mnocent  hi  that  way,*'  re- 
Pj^^paroline,  burning  into  an  uncontroolable  fit  of  laughter ;  "  hut," 
added  she,  addressmg  Vere,  "true,  no  meamng  puxzles  more  than 

Wit 

A  mixture  of  pkyfidness  and  sweetness  narked  the  expreasion  of 
her  TOuntenance  as  she  spoke.  Vere  feh  aa  if  he  akne  enj<^  her 
confidence;  his  lightened  heart  danced  in  his  ey»,  and  Caroline's 
cheek  glowed  beneath  their  lustre. 

At  that  mstant  Dr.  Mallet,  havmg  ascertained,  to  his  own  entire 
aataftction,  that  it  was  uideed  Lady  Eggiestone  who  stood  beside 
^  thus  commenced  his  premeditated  discouwe:  "Since  it  hath 
0easod  Providence  and  the  Earl  of  Eggiestone  to  bring  me,into  the 
company  of  singers,  let  me  not  depart— hix>— without  your  ladyship— 
hip— indulging  mo— hip— now  yon  know  what  I  would  say." 

"  And  I  say  ditto  to  Dr.  MaUet,"  rejomed  Loni  James. 

Caroline  moved  towards  the  piano  forte,  rather  with  the  view  of 
disengaging  herself  from  her  guests,  than  in  the  hope  of  contributing 
to  their  amusement.  A  iuj/ii  Italian  song,  of  great  beauty  and  con- 
aiderable  diflicuhy,  hiy  on  the  instrument,  which  she  directly  began, 
rad  executed  with  equal  brilliancy  and  fiiciUty;  while  the  animation 
of  her  countenance  admirably  accorded  wifli  the  style  of  the  music. 
The  sound  of  her  voice  soon  collected  a  crowd  round  her,  and  all 
united  in  her  praise. 

v^^*'  bravisBima!"  reiterated  Colonel  Lumley,  in  an  agony  of 

••Bravissimaf  indeed,"  whispered  Vere;  "and  yet  how  diflerent 
flum  the  enchanting  airs  you  sung  the  other  morning." 

"Why,  surely,"  answered  she,  laughing,  and  looking  round  signifi- 
cantly, "you  would  not  have  me  act  sentimental  tragedy  in  such  a 
weneasthisr  ' 

"It  is  immatorial  what  part  you  play,"  said  Vere;  "you  are  your- 
iwii  in  all. 

A  loud  snore,  at  that  instant,  issued  from  the  open  jav»  and  dis- 
tended nostrils  of  Dr.  MaUet,  who  had  taken  refuge  m  one  of  the  in- 
vitmg  fauleuOs  that  stood  with  open  amw  to  receive  him :  his  own 
exertiona  m  that  way  wakened  him;  and  suddenly  starting  up,  he 
exclaimed— >*Better-H»mething  better;  I  knew  my  prescription  to 
be  mlallible— repeat  it  every  night  before  going- to  bed — ^it  is  a  spe- 
cific in  cases  of  insomnolency." 

A  universal  burst  of  laughter  here  interrupted  the  worthy  gentle- 
man, in  which  the  voice  of  his  son  was  heard  "  first  and  hist,  and 
longest  too."  But  Caroline,  pitying  the  situation  of  the  poor  man, 
whispered  to  Vere  a  request  that  he  would  peiauade  hun  to  retire; 
which  at  last  he  eflected,  notwithstanding  his  earnest  entreaty  to  be 
allowed  "  to  feel  Lady  Eggleatone's  pulse." 

While  these  scenes  were  passing  at  one  end  of  the  apartment,  at 
the  other,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Mallet  had  been  displaying  the  quintessence 
of  vulgar  foppery  to  a  groi^i  of  young  hidies ;  yawnmg  most  audibly 
whenever  they  attempted  to  enter  into  conversation  with  him,  and 
talkii^  aa  unremittingly  whenever  the  music  commenced.  When 
Urlimdo  had  wicceeded  in  persuading  his  father  to  retreat,  Mr.  Jere- 
miah advanced  towards  the  countess,  and  addressed  her  with  maolent 
fimjlianty,  at  Ae  same  time  picking  his  teeth,  in  token  of  fiishionable 

?3r!5?^  ^¥.*  ,^  ^^^^^^  hiM  difcoume  by  winks,  and  quirks, 
and  nods  over  his  left  shoulder.  * 

"^j—^/^^t^^Ywi'Ye  seht  fixe  old  boy  to  bed?— Time  for 
Jum;  d— tt  me,  I  never  let  him  bore  m©  with  advice— ha!  ha!  ha!" 
^^^  least  I  imagine  you  seWom  profit  by  it,"  laid  Lady  Egglesioiie, 

^  Why,  a>-.can't  lay  I  thii*  rm  exicfly  tha  a^ 

During  fiua  witty  obMrvBtioD,  he  deponted  bi*  tootb-pick  iMtween 


his  teeth;  and  drawing  up  his  pantalooDS  with  both  hands,  aa  if  ai^ 
certaining  the  length  of  his  galisses,  he  first  surveyed  himself  ooo^ 
plfoently  from  head  to  foot,  and  then  threw  a  conceited  glance  round 
the  company. 

Caroline  was  disgusted  at  his  forward  impertinence,  but  slill  mora 
at  his  undutifiil  expressions  towards  his  father.  "Excuse  me,  sir," 
said  she — **  you  seem^  by  no  means  to  appreciate  justly  your  own 
merits." 

The  puppy,  misunderstanding  this  ircxiical  compliment,  turned  with 
a  simper  to  the  lovely  censor ;  but  the  grave,  steady  look  with  whidi 
she  met  his  eye  rather  confounded  him,  and  he  stood  for  a  moment 
with  his  moath  open  staring  at  her,  the  picture  of  dismay.  By  d^ 
grees,  recovering  from  his  stopefacuon,  he  replied,  "  My  merits!  why 
ay,  as  you  say,  I  believe  I  do  rather  undervalue  'em ;  and  yet  it  a'nl 
for  want  of  being  told  of  'em  now  and  again.  This  isn't  the  first  time 
I've  heard  of  'em  from  a  pretty  woman — ^ha !  ha !  ha !" 

*'  We  ladies  often  talk  about  nothing,"  replied  Caroline,  tnnuqg 
fitnn  him  with  scareely  repressed  contempt ;  and  willing  to  be  relieved 
from  similar  annoyances  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  she  pio> 
posed  a  game  of  viYifft-et-unf  m  which  she  found  many  willing  asso- 
ciates. But  she  was  not  much  relieved  even  by  this  evasion.  lAtd 
James  Warrenden  contrived  to  seat  himself  beside  her,  and  she  found 
it  impossible  either  enthely  to  evade  his  compliments,  or  even  to 
afifect  to  misunderstand  tliem.  Vere  placed  himself  at  the  further 
end  of  the  table,  next  Miss  Morton,  by  whom  his  attention  seemed 
entirely  engrossed;  and  yet  he  found  leisure  to  remark,  and  even  oo 
casionally  to  assist  Miss  Minden,  in  her  laudable  attempts  to  eonfouad 
**  that  conceited,  impertinent,  ridiculous,  entertaining  little  Jeremy,"  aa 
she  chose  to  designate  her  new  acquaintance. 

It  seemed,  that  evening,  as  if  most  of  the  party  had  agreed  to  repre- 
sent "Lr  Pakds  de  la  Verite ;"  and  if  an  Asmodeus  had  peeped  through 
the  key-hole,  he  would  have  seen  many  plans  and  paaaions  unveiled^ 
that  in  general  concealed  themselves  in  treble  folds  ftom  view.  The 
whist-taUe  had  broken  up  earlier  than  usual,  and  its  combatants  had 
separated  in  partners  as  before.  Lord  Eggiestone  and  his  sister  were 
in  close  conversation  on  one  sofii  apart  Her  ladyship  appeared  mudi 
interested,  and  even  agitated ;  while  the  gathered  gloom  on  the  fooe 
of  the  earl  showed  that  the  subject  of  their  conversation  was  mt,  to 
him  at  least,  particularly  agreeable.  The  words  **  highly  imiwoper ;" 
"  indecorous  in  the  extreme ;"  "  even  a  duchess  is  not  exempt  firaea 
her  superciliousness ;  but  to  be  impertinent  to  ]rour  connexions !  and 
in  3rour  house !"  These,  and  many  oihere  of  similar  impwC,  were  oo> 
casionally  to  be  overheard,  as  Lady  Margaret  raised  her  voice  in  the 
energy  of  her  discourse. 

At  a  distance  sat  the  other  pair,  namely.  Lady  Barton  and  my  fh* 
ther.  Here,  too,  the  lady  was  the  most  loquacious ;  but  the  duk« 
frequently  contrived  to  introduce  some  well-turned  compliment,  aom* 
appropriate  assent,  or  some  shrewd  remark,  in  the  same  tone  of  sim- 
plicity and  candour  which,  in  his  grace's  manner,  generally  aoeom- 
panied,  and  sometimes  concealed,  die  deepest  reflection  and  uneniBg 
calculation. 

In  another  part,  a  group  of  tittering  girls  and  idle  beaux  were  en- 
gaged in  guessing  conundrums.  A  chaite  Icngue  supported  die  re- 
cumbent, and  not  inelegant  form  of  Sir  Stapleton  Vaughan,  who,  r^ 
lieved  from  the  trouble  even  of  acting  amtut,  indulged  in  all  the  real 
cuid  unsophisticated  delights  of  inanity,  and  sweedy  slumbered,  un- 
disturbed. Letttia  Minden  had  estabUehed  herself  at  the  other  sid« 
of  Lord  James  Warrenden  at  the  card-table,  ready  to  appropriate  to 
herself  any  stray  compliment  that  either  Caroline  refused  or  he  coukl 
spare,  and  indefiitigably  looking  unutterable  things.  Her  mother 
simpered  and  pluyed,  and  chatted,  and  was  apparently  only  intent  on 
keeping  up  the  ball  of  general  conversation,  and  on  contributing  to 
the  amusement  of  all  the  company;  but  at  one  and  the  same  time  she 
contrived  to  listen  to  all  Lord  James  said  to  Caroline — to  regulate  bf 
certain  private  signals  all  her  daughter's  sighs  and  ogles — ^to  watch 
narrowly  all  Miss  Morton's  attacks  on  Vere,  and  even  to  take  occa- 
sion to  whisper  to  Colonel  Lumley,  that  her  eldest  daughter,  **  her 
dear  Amelia,  was  quite  enraptured  with  his  taste  in  singing."  Mean* 
while  Lady  Anne  Macpharland  sauntered  from  one  party  to  the  other, 
observing  all,  and  seemingly  unnoticed  by  any.    v 

When  the  card-party  was  finished.  Lady  Eggiestone,  Mrs.  Bfmden, 
and  Lady  Anne  withdrew  a  little  from  thd  rest  of  the  company,  and 
were  standing  together  at  one  of  the  supper-tables. 

«  How  extremely  clever  Mr.  Vere  is,"  said  Mrs.  Afinden ;  *«  I  de» 
clare  I  never  laughed  more  in  my  life,  than  I  did  when  be  made 
young  Mr.  Mallet  contradict  himself  three  times  in  a  minute  alxml 
Catalini." 

**  And  yet,"  answered  Lady  Anne,  "  diat  was  not  so  dififoult;  ftr 
you.  know,  Mrs.  Minden,  where  people  only  repeat  the  opmi<Mis  of 
others,  widiout  betraying  their  own,  it's  very  hard  to  be  alwaye  eoo- 
aiatent" 

"  I  fbigive  Mr.  Vere  for  his  attacks  on  the  son,"  observed  Caroline; 
"but  I  hardly  forgive  myself  for  laughing  at  the  old  man:  he  aeena, 
at  least,  perfectly  inofiensive." 

"  That  is  more  than  you  can  say  of  die  3rouih,"  rejoined  J. 

**  Oh !  he  is  intderable !"  excfaiimed  the  countess,  with  wanndb 
**  I  hope  this  is  the  hist  time  I  shall  ever  be  m  Mr.  MaDet^a  society." 

Lord  Eggiestone,  who  had  overheard  only  the  last  sentence,  now 
stepped  forward,  and  said,  in  a  voice  almost  choked  with  pa«a»-^ 
«  But  while  Mr.  Mallet  is  in  your  hidyship's  society,  you  might  ai 
leaat  ahow  him  oommoo  politeneBs  as  my  friend.    I  hope,  vndtup  I 
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may  invile  tvhat  oompwiy  I  pleaae  I  hope  I  am  ttill  master  of  my 
own  house.  And  I  mean  to  continue  so,  madam.  Your  ladyship 
knows  very  well  that,  before  now,  I  have  introduced  to  Eggleetone 
Castle  some  much  inferior  in  station  to  Dr.  Mallet — I  mean  of  much 
laas  respectable  connexions,  madam.  And  it  is  not  for  those  who 
have  been  so  honoured,  to  object  to  any  perstm  I  condescend  to  asso- 
ciate wi^h.** 

So  saying,  the  choleric  earl  turned  away  without  waiting  for  a  re- 
ply ;  nor  indeed  would  he  soon  have  received  one.  We  were  all 
thundentruck  at  this  burst  of  passion;  and  the  varying  colour  in 
Caroline's  cheek,  and  the  tear  that  swam  in  her  eye,  showed  how 
deeply  she  felt  hb  undeserved  reprehensions.  But  she  made  no  ob- 
servation ;  and  loolung  down  for  a  moment,  she  turned  aside  to  con- 
ceal her  agitation.  • 

Mrs.  Minden  first  broke  silence;  and  while  her  sharp  little  hazle 
eyes  twinkled  with  pleasure,  she  whispered  to  me — "*  So !  so !  is  that 
the  way  they  go  on  7  It's  early  days  yet  for  quarrelling :  but  that  is 
always  the  way  with  such  unequal  marriages !  Though  she  certainly 
is  a  sweet  creature,  she  was  not  at  all  a  match  for  the  earl." 

"  A  very  unequal  match,  indeed,**'  rejoinedif,  with  warmth.  "  I 
don't  know  where  the  countess's  equal  is  to  be  found.  But  you  know, 
Mrs.  Minden,  owls  cannot  look  at  the  sun,  and  some  people  have  not 
sufficient  capacity  to  understand  lady  Egglcstone." 

Mrs.  Minden  did  not  venture  a  reply :  but  I  believe,  she  never  for- 
got either  this  scene  or  my  observation;  and,  if  possible,  she  hated  mo 
more  than  ever 

From  thenceforward  a  perceptible  alteration  took  place  in  the  con- 
duct both  of  Lord  and  Lady  Egglestone.  Having  once  allowed  his 
natural  bad  temper  to  burst  forth  unrestrsined  by  the  presence  of 
strangers,  his  peevishness  knew  no  bounds;  and,  whenever  any  acci- 
dental circumstance  occurred  to  thwart  or  vex  him,  his  impotent  fret- 
fulness  vented  itself  in  reproaches  directly  addressed  to  Caroline,  or 
in  implied  taunts  still  more  wounding,  and  which  Lady  Margaret 
was  suie  either  io  dictate  or  to  apply.  Yet  Caroline's  temper  was 
still  imperturbable.  She  neither  resented  his  caprice,  nor  courted  his 
&vour.  Apparently  conscious  of  her  own  superiority,  she  encouraged 
herMlf  in  a  dangerous  pride,  which  appeared  to  scum  any  defence 
but  her  own  innocence— any  judge  but  her  own  heart.  Yet  some- 
times compassion  for  her  husband's  failings  produced  from  her  a  sub- 
mission, which  his  upbraidings  repelled  rather  than  extorted.  Often, 
after  having  borne  all  his  waywardness  with  luimoved  placidity, 
when  she  has  afterwards  seen  him  writhing  under  the  cantharides  of 
Lady  Margaret's  malevolence,  she  has,  in  pure  pity,  exerted  all  her 
ftscinating  powers  for  him  alone ;  and  when  their  resistless  chann 
has  soothed  him  into  a  temporary  pood  humour,  she  has  not  only  for- 
borne to  upbraid  him  with  his  previous  iiuostice  to  her,  but  even  used 
all  her  eloquence  to  reconcile  him  to  himseIC 

One  day  Orlando  happened  to  witness  a  similar  scene :  **  What  an 
inimitable  wife  she  isi"  said  he  to  mo  afterwards;  '*even  an  ugly 
woman  would  not  take  more  pains  to  please."  Some  moments  of  deep 
reflection  followed  tliis  observation,  and  I  fimcied  he  was  considering 
"  would  Maria  Ogilvie  do  the  same  7" 

**  Lord,  mamma !  bow  you  fidgeted  and  pushed  last  night,"  said 
Miss  Letitia  Minden,  the  next  morning,  as  she  negligently  reclined 
on  a  sofa  in  her  mother's  dressing-room,  while  studying  the  most  be- 
coming attitudes  opposite  a  long  looking-glass.  **  1  wish  to  Heavetf 
our  quarantine  in  this  stupid  old  castle  was  over,  and  that  wo  were 
hack  again  in  London.  All  your  plans  and  projects  are  of  no  use,  for 
Lord  James  Warrenden  will  never  come-to,  and  we  are  only  wasting 
our  time  here." 

"  And  whose  fault  is  It,  child,  that  my  plans  don't  succeed  7  If  you 
don't  catch  the  birds  I  bring  to  your  net,  am  /  to  blame  f" 

*'  I  don't  know  who  is  to  blame,"  replied  the  young  lady,  as  soon 
aa  she  had  completed  a  protracted  yawn ;  "  all  I  know  of  the  matter 
is.  Lord  James  is  not  wt>jrth  the  trouble  he  gives  us ;  and  last  night, 
when  you  thought  nobody  saw  you  pinch  me,  when  Lady  Egglestone 
answered  him  so  sharply,  I  can  tell  you  Lady  Anne  Macpharland 
was  watching  you  all  the  time." 

"  Lady  Anne  Macpharland  had  better  watch  her  old  father:  in  spite 
of  the  wonderful  talents  she  is  so  proud  of,  I  am  much  mistaken  if 
Miss  Morton  doesn't  catch  the  duke  at  last" 

<*Miss  Morton.* — why,  she  is  desperately  in- love  with  Mr.  Vere! 
I  declare,  mamma,"  continued  the  young  lady,  laughing  as  heartily  as 
fiuhion  permits,  **  you  are  always  so  engaged  in  discovering  secrets 
where  none  exist,  you  never  see  what  ia  passing  under  your  nose. 
Miss  Morton  has  quite  given  up  the  duke." 

"  But  /  have  not  given  him  up  for  her;  I  intend  his  grace  shall 
marry  Miss  Morton,  on  purpose  to  spite  that  Lady  Anne." 

"  Lord!  I  think  he  takes  much  more  notice  of  Lady  Barton  than  he 
does  of  Miss  Morton ;  and  I  lold  you  before  she  is  dying  for  love  of 
Mr.  Vere." 

**  As  to  Lady  Barton,  it  is  plain  enough  that  he  can  only  flatter  her 
out  of  compliment  to  Miss  Morton ;  and  as  to  Miss  Morton  being  in 
love  with  Vere,  that  is  not  of  the  least  consequence." 

" I  don't  much  think  it  is,"  replied  Letitia,  with  a  sneer*  "  for  he 
seems  to  be  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  Lady  Egglestone." 

"  I  wish  to  God  he  was,  and  she  with  him !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Min- 
den, with  involuntary  vivacity. 

Letitia  opened  her  eyes  to  their  fullest  extent,  and  fixing  them 
adily  on  her  mother's  fiice,  after  a  silence  of  some  momento,  in- 

'ed  the  reason  of  that  wish  f 


**  Why,"  replied  she,  patting  her  cheek,  "  what  a  little  imiocent  it  v! 
Can't  you  perceive,  that  if  Lady  Egglestone  and  Vere  even  flirt  to. 
gether,  three  of  my  wishes  will  bo  gratified  at  once  ?" 

"  As  how  7" 

"Why,  first,  that  milk-sop,  Maria  Ogilvie,  would  be  tboroaghly 
mortified ;  secondly,  my  lady  herself,  who  is  now  such  a  parsgon  of 
perfection,  would  be  a  little  more  like  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and, 
histly,  Lord  James  would,  a  thousand  to  one,  in  pure  pique,  many 
you." 

"  As  to  his  lordship  marxying  me,"  returned  the  fair  Letitia,  with 
a  scornful  toss  of  her  head,  "  I  don't  much  care  about  it;  I  am  tired 
of  following  him  from  place  to  phice,  and  have  more  than  half  a  mind 
to  give  him  up  at  once." 

**  You  are  a  great  fool,"  rejoined  her  mother ;  "  and  always  were, 
and  always  will  be.  If  you  had  not  flirted  too  much  with  that  Sir 
Stapleton  Vaughan  last  summer,  you  might  hove  been  married  to 
Lprd  James  before  now." 

"  No  such  thing,"  retorted  the  young  lady,  in  an  elevated  tone; 
"  Lord  James  never  took  any  notice  of  me,  till  he  saw  how  much  Sir 
Stapleton  was  in  love  with  me." 

"  In  love  with  you !  ha !  ha !  ha !  how  ridiculous !  Why,  he  ne* 
ver  even  looks  at  you,  or  speaks  to  you,  or — ^no,  no,  don't  flatter  your- 
self too  much,  my  dear.  Sir  Stapleton  could  not  marry  a  girl  without 
a  fortune,  and  would  iMt  think  of  you,  if  he  could." 

**  But  I  can  tell  you  he  does  think  of  me ;  and  it  was  only  Istf 
night  afler  you  went  to  bed — " 

"  What  7"  eagerly  inquired  Mrs.  Minden,  finding  that  her  daughter 
had  checked  herself  abruptly. 

••  Why,  nothing — only — ^he  came— I  went — ^I  mean  afler  I  went  to 
my  room — ^in  short,  I  thought  how  much  handsomer  he  is  than  lord 
James." 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Letitia,"  said  Mrs.  Minden,  with  much  earned 
ness,  "  Sir  Stapleton  is  a  ruined  gamester,  and  I  never  will  consent  to 
your  marrying  a  man  without  a  sixpence.  So  far  as  your  coquetting 
with  him,  to  pique  Lord  James  goes,  I  have  no  objection;  but,Te> 
member,  I  will  have  no  flirting  with  him  in  earnest." 

**  But  you  know,  mamma,"  replied  the  young  lady,  with  a  con- 
temptuous smile,  '*  Sir  Stapleton  would  never  think  of  ine."  So  say- 
ing, she  hummed  a  tune,  and  taking  up  her  nctting-boz,  deliberately 
left  the  room. 

Mrs.  Minden  for  some  minutes  remained  thoughtful ;  but  at  lez^glh 
concluded  her  reflections,  by  recollecting  that  **  Letitia  was  too  aenr 
sible  a  girl  ever  to  think  seriously  of  marrying  a  man  who  could  not 
aflbrd  to  let  her  live  in  London ;"  and  having  so  conaoled  herself,  she 
proceeded  to  finish  a  letter  she  had  already  begun,  to  her  **  dear 
friend,"  Mrs.  Ogilvie;  in  which  she  carefully  detailed  all  the  passipg 
scenes  at  the  castle ;  dwelling  with  peculiar  minuteness  on  those  in 
which  Caroline  and  Orlando  were  the  principal  actors.  Her  letter 
thus  concluded : 

**  How  much  I  wish,  my  dear  friend,  that  you  and  your  aniable 
Maria  were  here  I  When  am  I  to  congratohite  you  on  her  umos 
with  Mr.  Vere  7  For  her  sake,  I  hope  you  will  soon  summon  him  to 
Ll^gwydr — ^for  our$t  I  own  I  shall  regret  his  departure,  as  be  is  the 
very  life  and  soul  of  our  party — all  gaiety,  vivacity,  and  spirit  I 
suspect,  too,  our  bewitching  hostess  will  not  be  very  willing  to  km 
so  pleasant  an  addition  as  he  is  to  our  society.  Have  you  ever  seen 
her  7  She  is  certainly  a  very  charming  woman,  and  undonbiedly 
possesses  the  power  of  fiiscination  to  a  degree  I  never  saw  equalled.. 
However,  do  not  repeat  thb  observation  to  my  fiivourite  Maris;  it 
may  give'  her  uneasiness,  and  you  know,  as  JVtr.  Vere  is  positively 
engaged  to  her,  every  thing  is  safe ;  and  when  oncOitfaey  are  married, 
there  is  nothing  to  fear." 

*<  That  will  do,"  said  Mrs.  Minden  mentally,  with  a  nod  of  satia- 
faction ;  but  it  was  only  mentally  that  she  made  the  observaticn,  for 
even  when  alone  she  never  '*  committed  herself,"  by  uttering  aU  she 
thought 

Having  sealed  her  letter,  she  proceeded  to  the  great  hall,  for  the 
purpose  of  depositing  the  precious  production  in  the  letter-box  with, 
her  own  hands.  On  entering  the  apartment  she  found,  to  her  great 
surprise,  nearly  all  the  party  assembled  round  its  spacious  hearths.. 
At  one  end  of  them  was  Lady  Egglestone  sitting,  or  rather  kneelipg,. 
on  a  low  stool.  Her  figure  crouched  towards  the  blaze,  over  which 
both  her  lovely  hands  were  extended;  while  her  dark  peliaae  dung 
round  her  slender  form,  and  the  sable  plumes  of  her  hat  oootraated 
the  brilliancy  of  her  complexion.  Altogether,  her  figure  and  her  atti* 
tude  would  have  formed  a  beautiful  picture;  and  so  thought  Orlando, 
who  stood  gazing  on  her  at  a  little  disumce. 

But  it  was  not  alona  her  beauty  that  he  at  that  moment  delight- 
edly  contemplated :  her  "  Bohemian  pelisse  and  Cossac  cap,"  recalled 
to  his  mind  the  portrait  of  Lody  Egglcstone,  which  poor  Mrs.  Bruce 
had  drawn  in  all  the  glowing  tints  of  gratitude ;  and,  in  the  original 
now  before  him,  he  fancied  he  beheld  the  softest  virtues  and  tho  finest 
talents  blended  together,  **  and  clad  in  an  angel's  frame." 

The  expression  of  his  countenance  was  not  unmarked  by  Mn. 
Minden,  who,  however,  interrupted  his  train  of  thought,  fay  expcess> 
ing  her  surprise  at  fuiding  so  large  a  party  returned.  "  I  thought«" 
said  she,  **  your  skaiting  match  was  to  have  lasted  all  day  ?** 

'*  Lady  Egglestone  complauied  of  the  severe  cold,"  anawered  Vers. 

**  And  besides,"  added  Caroline,  **  it  is  Valentine's  Day,  and  all  ihe 
yomig  ladies  are  anxiously  looking  for  the  arrival  of  the  poatJ* 

At  that  ioftast,  the  loud  and  twangmg  hom  annoiiocad  ii»  wvlooms 
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«ppnMch ;  and  in  a  iew  momonts  the  bodget  was  opened,  and  Valen- 
tines without  number  were  dbtributed  among  the  impatient  misMe, 
who  crowded  to  receive  them,  with  anxious  fbrebodings  of  their  con- 
tents; which  probably  arose  more  from  retrospection  than  divination. 

Lady  Egglestone  had  retired  to  read  a  letter  she  had  taken  up  with 
no  common  interest;  and  those  who  remained  in  the  hall  appeared 
only  intent  on  exhibiting  and  comparing  the  complimentary  ^'euj;  d^e9- 
prit  which  each  had  received. 

**  It  was  ibrtunate  I  mentioned  the  day  of  the  month  yesterday/* 
said  Lady  Barton,  deliberately  folding  up  a  paper  she  had  received, 
but  not  shown;  **  I  am  convinced  some  of  these  Valentines  are  writ- 
ten by  our  owi» V^" 

**  Egad !  so  am  I,"  exclaimed  Lord  James  Warrenden,  bursting  into 
a  loud  laugh.  "  By  G — r  Stapleton,"  continued  he  in  a  whisper,  and 
seizing  the  baronet's  arm,  "  I  wish  you  would  take  this  girl  off  my 
hands — see — ^is  not  this  Letiiia  Minden's  own  writing  ?" 

**  No,  indeed,"  answered  Sir  Stapleton,  with  warmth ;  '*  it  may  be 
the  mother's,  but  Letitia  writes  quite  difierently." 

Lord  James  turned  quickly  round,  and  stared  at  him  for  a  moment; 
then  added,  with  an  arch  smile,  *'  How  came  ycu  to  know  Leiitia's 
hand  so  well  7" 

Sir  Stapleton  answered  in  a  low  tone,  and  the  two  gentlemen  left 
Uie  room  arm  in  arm,  in  close  conversation. 

There  was  scareely  an  individual  of  the  party  who  had  not  received 
some  packet  out  of  this  important  post-bag;  and  though,  on  comparing 
the  Valentines,  a  similarity  in  the  writing  of  many  was  observable, 
yet  some  were  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  persons  to  whom  they 
were  addressed.  Orlando  received  one,  the  envelope  of  which  fi>r 
some  time  attracted  his  attention,  as  it  was  painted  in  curious  devices. 
The  border  was  composed  of  peacock's  feather's,  imited  at  each  cor- 
ner by  a  head  of  Argus  adorned  with  spectacles;  and,  in  the  middle, 
a  Cupid  was  drawn,  quenching  his  toreh  in  a  lake,  out  of  which  rose 
a  temple,  dedicated  "a  VAhaence,"  On  the  other  side,  the  border  was 
of  the  flower  the  French  call  ^'pensee"  the  English  **  heart's-eose," 
represented  with  withered  leaves  and  drooping  buds ;  and  the  device, 
Cupid  conquered  by  two  potent  adversaries,  with  a  motto,  *'Le  TVnps 
e£  VOubli  delruUetU  V Amour:* 

The  Valentine  enclosed  within  this  typical  envelope,  contained 
only  these  lines  from  Metastasio : 

'<Tremo  per  te-— chi  ti  consiglia,  o  stolto 
A  fissar  le  pupille  in  volto  a  Nice  7 
Ah !  guardati  infelice : 
Cadrai  no'  lacci  suoi.    Nice  e  vezzosa 
(Pur  troppo  anch'  io  lo  so).    Nice  ha  nel  tibo 
Un  dolce  non  so  che,  che  a  tutti  e  grato : 
Che  nessuh  sa  spiegar :  che  in  vano  oqn'altn 
Emula  Ninfa  ad  imitar  s'aflbnna  ^^- 
■  Mai  se  di  lei  t'accendi 

Mai  non  sperar  piu  bene 

Sempre  le  tue  catene 

Sempre  dovrei  sofl}-ir.  * 

Se  vorrai  fido  amarla 

Riposo  non  avrai 

Se  penserai  lasciarla 

Ti  sentirai  morir  !"* 

Orlando  shuddered  as  he  read ;  and  a  cold,  convulsive  thrill  crept 
through  his  veins ;  but  the  idea  that  these  warning  lines  came  from 
Maria  Ogilvie  rushed  across  his  mind,  and  in  an  instant  destrc^ed  the 
efiecl  I  had  intended  to  produce  by  them.  **  The  notice  is  as  indeli- 
cate as  unnecessary,"  thought  he ;  and  the  momentary  diffidence  of 
himself,  which  they  at  first  excited,  was  as  rapidly  succeeded  by  a 
resolution  to  brave,  rather  than  to  fly  the  danger  he  was  supposed 
unable  to  resist. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  seize  the  proper  season  for  advice !  There  is 
a  moment  when  reason  may  anticipate  passion,  and  her  steady  light 
serve  as  a  beacon  to  deter  the  novice  from  approaching  danger :  pass 
but  that  moment,  and  let  passion  once  spread  its  delusions  over  the 
senses,  the  very  warning  becomes  an  ^nut/o/uus,  that  in  pointing  out 
the  Circean  poolf  but  lures  the  victim  the  more  quickly  to  destruction ! 


*  I  tremble  for  thee !     Ah !  be  wise. 
Nor  gaze  too  long  on  Nysa's  eyes. 
Fond  youth,  beware ! — her  syren  art 
Too  sure  will  steal  thy  heedless  heart ! 
Nysa  is  lovely: — ^yes,  too  well 
I  know  her  sofl,  resistless  spell ; 
I  know  that  o'er  her  beauteous  face 
There  beams  a  charm,  a  nameless  graoe. 
That  none  can  paint,  though  all  must  own 
The  charm  of  Nysa's  self  alone ! 
Tet,  ah !  beware ! — fyr  shouldst  thou  bve. 
No  future  joy  thou  e'er  shalt  prove. 
Condemn'd  to  drag  an  endless  chain. 
And  thy  lost  freedom  mourn  in  vain; 
If  constant  thou  her  charma  adore, 
Thy  bosom's  peace  returns  no  more ; 
If  wise  too  lato,  thou  draw'st  the  dart,'^ 
What  then  remains  ?— «  bleeding  heart 


Hastily  folding  up  the  paper,  Orlando  pot  it  into  his  pocket,  and 
with  a  hurried  stop  left  the  hall,  and  turned  towards  the  library.  He 
had  opened  the  door,  and  advanced  some  few  paces  into  the  roonw 
before  he  had  in  any  degree  conquered  his  emotion,  or  was  at  all 
aware  that  others,  nearly  as  agitated  as  himself,  were  already  in  the 
apartment  into  which  he  so  abruptly  entered.  He  was,  indeed, 
scarcely  conscious  of  his  own  intrusion,  when  Lord  Egglestone  brushed 
past  him  with  evident  marks  of  displeasure  in  his  countenance ;  and 
Orlando,  looking  up,  observed  the  countess  standing  at  a  table  with 
an  open  letter  in  her  hand,  and  Lady  Margaret  Leyden  in  the  recess 
of  an  opposite  window.  Her  back  was  turned  to  the  door  at  which 
he  had  entered,  and  she  was  equally  unconscious  of  his  presence,  or 
of  the  earl's  absence,  when,  in  no  gentle  voice,  she  exclaimed,  "  You 
are  quite  right,  brother ;  I  have  heard  of  such  a  thing ;  so  extraordi- 
nary  a  proposal  could  only  proceed  from  a  vulgar^" 

She  had  proceeded  thus  far,  when,  in  the  zeal  of  declamation,  she 
turned  round,  and  meeting  Vero's  astonishec^  and  indignant  glance, 
her  dismay  was  almost  ridiculous.  During  her  speech.  Lady  Eggle- 
stone had  silently  drawn  up  her  head  to  the  utmost  point  of  dignity 
that  her  naturally  commanding  figure  permitted  ;  and  from  that  im- 
posing  altitude  did  her  steady,  penetrating  eye,  meet  the  cowering 
glance  that  escaped  from  under  Lady  Margaret's  half^closed  lids. 
*'  Proceed,  madam,"  said  Caroline,  with  haughty  calmness.  But  this 
injunction  her  ladyship  found  it  impossible  to  obey;  and,  after  a  mo- 
ment's deliberation,  she  rushed  us  silence  out  of  the  door,  which 
Orlando  opened  for  her  with  an  obsequious  and  not  unintelligible 
bow. 

Feeling  the  awkwardness  of  his  situation,  Vere  determined  to  fol- 
low her;  but  at'  that  moment  he  perceived  Lady  Egglestone,  who, 
sinking  into  a  chair,  had  bunt  into  tears.  To  have  witnessed  the 
sorrows  of  any  young  and  lov^y  woman,  would  have  been  affecting; 
but  to  see  one  who  was  usually  joy  itself  personified,  and  who.  scarcely 
a  moment  before,  might  have  awed  the  world— ^  see  her  thus  sub- 
dued, was.  to  find  her  irresistible. 

The  door  was  instantly  reclosed,  and  Oriando,  standing  beside 
Caroline,  holding  both  her  hands  in  his,  while  he  incoherently  gave 
utterance  to  all  the  tenderness  and  sympathy  that  filled  his  bosom. 
Her  head  involuntarily  fell  on  the  arm  that  supported  her.  and,  for 
some  minutes— seme  dai^erous  minutes— she  abandoned  herself  to 
the  delight  of  listening  to  his  soothing  tones.  Her  teara  flowed  faster ; 
but  now  she  felt  only  the  luxury  of  wo. 

Its  intoxication,  however,  histed  but  a  few  seconds.  Hastily  re- 
covering herself^  she  turned  from  Orlando,  and,  rising  with  assumed 
composure,  while  a  foint  Uush  passed  over  her  cheek—-*'  Ton  must 
forget,  Mr.  Vere,  that  you  have  wimessed  these  foolish  tears.  I  am 
ashamed  of  myself,  for  feeling  Lady  Margaret's  sarcasm  so  deeply." 

** Impertinent  woman i"   exclaimed  Vere,  impatiently;  "the  de- 
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Stop,  stop,  do  not  i»ndemn  her  unheard,"  interrupted  Caroline, 
with  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles :  *<  In  this  instance  /  am  to  blame. 
This  letter,"  added  she,  *'  informs  me  of  my  sister's  approaching  mar- 
riage ;  and  in  the  first  agitation  of  receiving  this  intelligence,  I  quite 
foigot  all  my  devoirs  as  hostess,  and  very  inconsiderately  proposed  go- 
ing for  a  few  days  to  the  penonage.  For  an  instant,  I  never  recol- 
lected I  was  Lady  Egglestone ;  I  thought  I  felt  only  as  simple  Caro- 
line Bellenden.  I  must  now,  however,  follow  my  lord,  and  tell  him 
I  have  regained  my  senses." 

So  saying,  she  left  the  room,  still  evading  Orkmdo's  eye,  with  a 
modest  consciousness  that  told  more  than  volumes  of  words  could 
have  expressed. 

As  soon  as  she  vras  gone,  Vere  seated  himself  in  the  chair  she  had 
just  quitted  ;  and  there  did  he  remain  for  some  time,  indulging,  not 
analyzing  his  feelings.  In  the  course  of  his  deliberations,  he  drew 
many  oondiisionsfrom  premises  that  perhaps  would  not  have  appeared 
quite  incontrovertible  to  an  unprejudiced  judgment ;  but  the  positions 
which  to  him  appeared  most  undeniable,  and  to  which  he  most  fre- 
quently recurred,  were,  that  Lady  Egglestone  was  indubitably  the 
most  enchanting  woman  that  ever  was  created ;  and  that  she  was,  in 
'  defiance  of  all  appearances,  as  indubitably  unhappy;  from  whence  it 
resulted,  a  priori,  that  it  was  his  bounden  duty  to  do  every  thing  in 
his  power  to  obtain  her  confidence,  and  console  her  affliction. 

I  know  not  how  much  further  this  train  of  reasoning  might  have 
carried  him,  or  how  long,  under  other  circumstances,  his  reverie 
might  have  lasted,  had  not  his  meditations  been  interrapted  by  the 
sound  of  the  dinner  bell ;  and  as  he  prepared  to  obey  its  summons,  he 
mentally  ejaculated — "Lovely,  interesting  Caroline!  how  readily 
would  I  sacrifice  my  own  existence  to  contribute  to  your  happiness!*' 

But  his  ideas  were  soon  diverted  into  another  channel,  when,  on 
joining  the  company  assembled  in  the  drawing-room,  he  beheld  that . 
same  Caroline,  who  was  so  lately  the  object  of  his  commiseration, 
now  with  a  countenance  radiant  in  smiles  and  bright  in  beauty,  re- 
ceiving the  adulation,  and  returning  with  unembarrassed  playfulness 
the  compliments  addressed  to  her  by  all !  The  table  round  which 
most  of  the  party  were  collected,  was  strewed  over  with  drawings; 
and  Lady  Barton,  with  much  self-congratulation,  was  doing  the 
honoun  of  a  portfolto,  which  Orlando  soon  discovered  contained  spe- 
cimens of  Lady  Egglestone's  masterly  performances. 

However  much  Vere  admired  the  art  in  which  he  now  for  the  first 
time  discovered  Lady  Egglestone  so  particularly  exiled,  the  scene 
before  him  was  so  little  in  unison  with  his  actual  feelings,  he  almost 
felt  resentment  both  towards  the  fiatteren  and  the  flattered.    And  0 
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ho  watched  )ier  animated  emmtenance,  het*  beaming  cheek,  and  the 
arch  tmile  with  which  she  returned  some  whispered  compliment  from 
Lord  Jamee  Warrenden,  he  could  scarcely  refrain  fiom  exclaiming 
Budibly^^"  Capricious  woman !  your  happinen  oonsisti  in  vanity-— 
not  love." 

Dinner  was  announced,  and  Loid  James  drew  Lady  Egglestone's 
am  within  his»  with  a  degree  of  familiarity  at  that  moment  particu- 
larly oflfeosive  to  Vere,  who,  as  they  passed,  stooped  down,  aiid  in  a 
low  tone  of  raillery,  congratulated  Caroline  on  her  speedy  recovery. 
Sbe  stopped,  as  if  inclined  to  answer  him;  but  his  jealous  pique  over- 
came hii  discretion,  and  turning  abruptly  from  her,  he  oflered  his  arm 
to  Miss  Morton. 

The  painful  irritation  of  Vere's  feelings  in  some  degree  oomrouni- 
eated  itself  to  his  temper.  During  dinner  he  was  at  times  even  cap- 
tious, particularly  with  Lord  James;  who,  perhaps,  too  conscious  of  its 
true  cause,  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  exciting,  and  a  pride  in 
tolerating  his  imusual  humour.  Perhaps,  also,  his  lordship  rejoiced 
in  finding  any  opportunity  of  afiectiog  a  superiority  over  Orlando. 
Either  from  accident,  or  from  some  other  cause,  after  the  ladies  re- 
tired, Vere  became  engaged  in  a  political  argument,  which  protracted 
his  stay,  and  that  of  his  opponent,  for  some  time  afler  all  the  other 
gentlemen  had  moved  to  the  drawing-room ;  and  when  he  at  length 
loined  them,  he  perceived  Lady  Egglestone,  surrounded  by  a  groupe 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  Lord  James,  as  usual,  standing  be- 
side her.  * 

The  oonrersation  had  turned  on  the  play  of'*  The  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Veropa,"  and  Colonel  Luroley  was  zealously  defending  the  infi- 
delity of  Pkoteus.  **  In  his  case,"  said  he,  **  it  would  have  been  a 
Teiy  treason  to  beauty  to  be  constant    You  know,  Lady  Egglestone, 

0 

"  *  Unheeded  vows  may  heedfidly  be  broken  ( 
And  he  wants  wit,  that  wants  xeeolved  will 
To  learn  his  wit  to  exchange  the  bad  for  better.'  " 

"Why,  certainly,"  exclaimed  liOrd  James,  with  a  flelf-mfBcient 
laugh*  '^  if  I  remember  any  thing  of  such  old-feshioned  stufl^  his  ex- 
diange  was  a  confounded  deal  for  the  better:  didn't  he  give  up  a 
pemcuting  love-sick  damsel,  who  by  her  own  confession  was  withered 
and  ugly,  for  one  that  was  the  boast  and  glory  of  a  court  f  Any  man 
would  have  been  a  fool  that  had  not  done  the  same." 

**  But  was  it  not,"  said  Caroline,  **  his  perfidy  that  made  his  first 
lova  so  '  neglect  her  looking-glass,'  that  the  air 

**  *  Starv'd  the  roses  in  her  cheeks 

And  pinch'd  the  lily  tinoture  of  her  face.* 

Ss  lookf  were  'her  soul's  food,**  and  to  my  mind,  he  should  have 
loved  her  very  want  of  beauty  more  than  all  the  dazzling  charms  of 
ker  rival." 

In  saying  this,  her  eyes  accidentally  met  Vere's,  and  a  deep  blush 
mantled  on  her  cheek;  but  at  the  same  moment,  she  turned  with  an 
air  of  coquetry  to  Lord  James,  and  requested  him  to  arrange  <xie  of 
the  roses  that  had  fallen  from  her  hair.   * 

- 1  condole  with  you  on  the  news  from  Llangwydr,  Mr.  Vere,"  said 
Mn.  Minden  abruptly,  who  just  then  joined  the  party,  apparently  un- 
conscious of  what  was  passing. 

"  What  news?"  hastily  inquired  Vere,  in  an  agitated  voice. 

*'  Dear  me,  I  am  surprised  i/ou  should  not  have  heard  it :  poor  Mr 
Ogilvie  is,  I  suppose,  by  this  time  dead  and  buried ;  for  Mrs.  Ogilvie 
tflJls  me,  in  a  letter  I  received  to-day,  that  his  physicians  had  declared 
he  had  not  many  hours  to  live." 

Orlando's  expressive  countenance  plainly  told  his  feelings  on  re- 
ceiving this  intelligence;  but  this  mercilees  informer  aflected  not  to 
notice  his  dtBtrees,  and  jtroceeded  in  the  executiMi  of  her  malicious 
design. 

**  This  will  save  you  the  trouble  of  going  to  Wales,"  puiaued  she, 
in  a  half  whisper;  ''for  of  course  Mrs.  and  Miss  Ogilvie  must  keep 
quiet  while  the  deep  mourning  lasts,  and  when  it  is  over  no  doubt 
tiiey  will  come  to  town." 

"  Pardon  me,"  replied  Vere,  "  I  must  go  directly:  I  shall  leave  thk 
to-morrow." 

-To-morrow! — So  soon!"  reiterated  Caroline,  turning  suddenly 
iQond,  though  till  then  she  had  apparently  been  only  listening  to 
I^rd  James. 

"  Yes,  to-morrow,  certainly,"  replied  Orhindo;  and  addhig  in  a  low 
lone,  « I  fear  I  have  already  stayed  too  long."  he  left  the  room  and 
retired,  not  to  sleep,  but  to  "meditate  e'en  to  madness." 

The  last  few  hours  had  occasioned  violent  revolutions  in  the  mind 
of  Orhmdo.  His  poignant  feelings  of  interest  and  pity  in  witnessing 
Caroline's  tears  in  the  morning,  and  the  jealous  irritation  which  her 
coquetry  in  the  evening  had  excited  in  his  breast,  served  to  impress 
on  bia  judgment  the  unwilling  conviction  that  his  heart  was  no  longer 
Dree. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  represent  Orlando  Vere  as  a  fiiultlees  mon- 
flter,  whom  the  world  ne'er  saw;  I  describe  him  as  he  was;  and  sure- 
ly if  ever  similar  errors  may  be  pardoned,  his  may  claim  some  indul- 
gence; for  never  will  there  again  be  seen  so  resistless  a  temptation 
as  that  to  which  he  was  then  exposed.  In  the  relative  situation  in 
which  he  and  Lord  Egglestono  stood  to  each  other,  it  was  impossible 
1>r  him  to  avoid  a  degree  of  peculiar  intimacy  with  the  countess,  and 
"M  intimacy  was  at  fint  accelerated  and  increased  by  die  most  lau-  I 


daUe  motives  bofii  in  Oilando  and  Caroline.  On  his  mnvnH  wA  ibe 
castle  he,  had  felt  conscious  of  having  once  enteitain^  a  degree  of 
illiberal  prejudice  against  her ;  and  therefore  with  generoua  candour 
he  was  but  the  more  anxious  to  make  her  reparation,  by  forming  a 
more  just  estimation  of  her  character.  The  circumstance  also  of  Lord 
Egglestone's  marriage  having  injured  his  own  individual  proepecti, 
led  him  to  be  particularly  scrupulous  in  regard^to  his  feelings  towards 
the  woman  who  was  the  innocent  cause  of  that  injury,  and  even  pra* 
pared  him  finm  peculiar  delicacy  to  see  all  her  merits  in  the  stnmgest 
point  of  view.  'That  very  circumstance,  too,  induced  Lady  Egglestone 
to  be  particuhuiy  desirous  to  obtain  his  friendship :  conscious  that  she 
temporarily  encroached  on  his  expectations,  if  not  on  his  rights,  ilie 
exerted  all  her  winning  powers  to  procure  his  forgiveness;  and  where 
was  that  stoic  to  be  found  who  could  resist  those  powers  of  feacinatioD  f 

To  Orlando  they  were,  alas!  peculiarly  dangerous;  for  in  her  he 
had  unfortunately  found  united  ail  the  various  and  almoet  conmdio- 
tory  qualities  that,  blended  together,  fblfiUed  his  idea  of  female  ex- 
cellence. Young,  witty,  beautiful,  gay,  almost  volatile,  her  chaiiBs 
at  once  dazded  and  attracted ;  and  though  with  heedless  vivacity  the 
smnetimes  seemed  to  hover  round  the  brink  of  all  we  hate,  herinmto 
delicacy  taught  her  to  stop  at  that  indivisible  point  that  oonstitoteB 
perfection.  Yet  even  her  beauty,  her  talents,  her  elegance,  vrould 
have  failed  to  captivate  him,  had  her  character  been  deficient  iniaore 
essential  points ;  but  the  mildness  and  equanimity  with  which  dw 
bore,  alike,  the  bitter  taunts  of  Lady  Margaret,  and  the  wayward 
caprice*  of  the  eari,  proved  how  thoroughly  she  knew  and  practiced 
those  calmer,  every-day  virtues,  tfiat  akme  can  ensore  domestic  Ivp- 
pinesB. 

While  Vere  was  drinking  to  the  very  dregs  the  intoxicating  cop  of 
love,  he  had  been  unconscious  even  of  his  danger.  Hia  engagemeot 
to  Miss  Ogilvie,  and  his  connexian  with  the  earl  were  both  so  ncred 
in  his  mind  that  he  had  hitherto  considered  them  as  shieldB  from 
every  temptation :  and  he  conceived  it  an  absolute  imposnbility  that 
his  fi^flections  could  ever  be  engaged  by  any  but  Maria;  more  espe- 
cially by  the  wife  of  Lord  Egglestone :  indeed  the  very  thought  of 
such  a  possibility  was  repugnant  to  his  aouL  What  then  were  bii 
feelings,  when  in  the  solitude  of  hia  own  apartment,  the  painful  tnxdi 
flashed  on  hia  mind ! 

No  quality  in  his  character  was  mora  oonspicaoas  dian  the  promp- 
titude and  decision  with  which  he  always  resolved  and  acted.  Ac- 
cident, and  subsequent  reflection,  had  revealed  u>  him  his  positive  sit- 
uation, and  with  the  honourable  firmness  that  unifomilydistinguiBbed 
.him,  he  determined  no  longer  to  trust  himaelf  within  the  dangeroai 
sphere  of  Caroline's  influence ;  but  to  return  to  Maria  Ogilvie,  and  ss 
soon  as  possible  to  fulfil  his  engagements  wifli  her.  "Thank  Godr* 
said  he,  "  it  is  still  time  to  fly.  I  never  professed  to  feel  the  wsmiih 
of  paauon  for  Maria,  and  therefore  my  sentiments  towards  her  sre 
unaltered :  my  esteem  for  her  can  never  be  diminished,  and  more  than 
that  I  never  assumed.  Her  generous  confidence  in  me  will  prevent 
her  seeking  to  discover  my  concealed  agonies ; — and  I — ^I  akme  iriH 
be  the  victim :  Caroline  viH  never  know,  never  feel  the  pangs  that  I 
feel!"  At  this  thought  his  heart  beat,  and  his  temples  throbbed;  boi 
when  he  recollected  the  persevering  assiduities  of  Lord  James  Wa^ 
renden,  and  the  air  of  coquetry  with  which  for  the  first  time  Caroline 
had  that  night  received  his  attentione,  a  cold  tremor  ran  through  his 
veins,  and  he  paced  his  room  in  'agony. 

At  one  time  he  determined  to  stay  for  the  purpoae  of  watching  his 
hated  rival,  and  of  warning  Caroline  of  her  danger;  but  knowing  m 
he  did  the  rectitude  of  her  general  principles,  how  could  be  beh'eve 
the  danger  he  feared  really  existed  f  On  the  other  hand,  hia  duties 
towards  Maria  Ogilvie  admitted  of  no  question ;  and  judging  what 
was  right  for  him  to  do,  as  impartially  as  he  would  have  decked  on 
the  conduct  of  another,  he  continued  in  the  painful  but  neoesBary 
resolution  of  leaving  the  castle  the  following  morning. 

How  diflerent  was  his  departure  from  Egglestone  to  what  his  a^ 
rival  had  been !  He  had  entered  it  with  careless  spirits  and  a  mind 
at  ease :  the  sounds  of  mirth  and  revelry  welcomed  his  ap|»oach ;  and 
light,  and  joy,  and  elegance  shone  in  all  their  hvtre  round  him! 
Now  a  dark,  cold,  cheerless  morning  in  February,  witneased  his  fhre- 
well.  The  sun  had  scarcely  risen,  and  had  not  yet  diaperaed  die 
dense  clouds  that  obscured  his  feeble  rays,  and  a  black  froet  atill  parch- 
ed the  sterile  ground.  The  wind  whistled  through  the  leaflasi 
branches  of  the  long  avenue,  and  for  the  fiiat  time  for  many  a  day 
the  interior  of  the  casfle  wore  a  corresponding  gloom.  Of  ita  gay  and 
busy  inhabitafits,  none  were  yet  stirring,  save  here  and  there  a  few 
stray  solitary  servants:  die  fires  were  not  lighted:  the  windows 
scarcely  opened ;  and  as  Oriando  passed  the  doors  of  the  drawing* 
rooms,  he  saw  the  cliairs,  the  tables,  the  couches,  in  the  aune  poaitioD 
in  which  they  had  been  left  the  night  before ;  but  where  was  the  en* 
chantress  of  this  scene  f  when  would  he  again  live  OTer,  except  in 
memory,  the  happy  houn  those  rooms  had  witneased  f 

He  turned  abruptly  fhxn  them  ;  and  proceeding  to  the  breakfast- 
room  with  parched  and  thirsty  lips,  hastily  swallowed  a  cnp  of  coflbe, 
while  his  carriage  drove  round ;  cmd  was  congratulating  himwlf  on 
the  trial  being  over,  when  the  room  door  suddenly  opened,  and  to  his 
astonishment  he  beheld  Lady  Egglestone  enter,  leaning  on  the  aim  of 
her  k»d. 

A  loose  muslin  wrapper  marked  the  negligence  of  her  attire,  and 
an  unusual  paleness  overspread  her  countenance.  "  Why,  Vere,"  ex- 
claimed the  earl,  "  how  comes  this  sudden  departure  f  I  had  no  idea 
yoa  meant  to  leave  us  so  soon,  tiU  Lady  Egglestooe  told  m«," 
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**  I  have  received  some  letters  wbich  oblige  me  to  gOj"  stammered 
Vere,  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible. 

"  Ay,  ay,  I  understand— I  imdenrtand—- you  know  when  a  lady's 
in  the  case — ^but  how  soon  do  you  expect  to  be  married,  eh  V* 

Lady  Egglestone  took  up  a  newspaper,  and  turned  to  the  window ; 
Vere,  in  a  hurried  tone,  replied, 

"  I  don't  know — it's  quite  uncertain,  my  lord  ;  but,  good  bye,  good 
bye;  I  will  write  to  you  from  home,  where  I  must  stop  a  day  or 
two." 

<*  Well,  God  bless  yon,  my  boy ! — ^bnt  stop— I  don't  see  the  box  of 
maps  you  said  you  would  take — ^here,  Thomas  I — ^Robert  f — 

And  the  earl  advanced  to  the  windoiv,  to  ^ve  reiterated  orders. 
Orlando  gazed  for  an  instant  on  Lady  Egglestone,  and  then  addressed 
her  in  an  almost  unintelligible  **  fitrewell."  Caroline  raised  her  eyes 
to  his ;  her  paleness  vna  succeeded  by  a  vivid  flush ;  but  the  hand 
that  was  extended  to  him  was  as  cold  as  ice. 

"  Farewell  f"  said  she,  in  a  low,  but  steady  voice;  *'  I  scarcely 
expect — ^I  ought  not  to  wi^h  to  see  yon  again  tin  after — ^I  mean  as 
you  are  now — but  believe  me,  you  have  my  best  wishes  for  your  hap- 
piness in  every  situation." 

Vere's  hand  trembled  as  he  held  her's,  and  he  gosed  in' silence  on 
her  varying  colour.  "  I  am  told,"  added  she,  with  a  melancholy  smile, 
"  that  Miss  Ogilvie  ought  not  to  like  Loid  Egglestone's  wife ;  but 
when  she  is  yours,  at  least  do  not  let  her  hate  me.  Tell  her,  I  hope 
she  will  let  me  be  her  friend.  Perhaps,  too,  you  will  bring  her  here, 
and  let  me  introduce  her  to  these  halls,  of  whicKshe  will  oue day  be 
the  mistress.  In  the  mean  time,  give  her  from  me  this  bracelet;  it  is 
a  mere  trifle,  but  she  will  accept  it  firom  your  hands." 

Caroline  had  un&stened  the  clasp  that  bound  her  little  wrist,  and 
plaoed  her  gill  in  Orlando's  hand,  before  he  could  in  any  degree  sub- 
due his  emotion  sufliciently  to  reply.  At  last,  he  pressed  both  her 
lovely  hands  to  his  lips  with  involuntary  fervour,  imd  exclaiming  in 
a  trembling  voice,  **  God  bless  you !"  he  rushed  into  the  carriage,  and 
was  driven,  almost  unconscious,  from  the  door. 

He  had  travelled  several  miles  before  he  had  suflicient  resolution 
even  to  look  at  the  bracelet  he  still  grasped  in  his  hand ;  yet  the  soft 
voice  of  the  donor  still  sounded  in  his  ear;  he  still  felt  the  gentle 
pressure  of  her  hand;  still  gazed  on  her  varying  countenance.  At 
length  some  letters  engraven  on  the  clasp  attracted  his  attention,  and 
with  indescribable  emotion  he  read  the  word  **  Scono$cvita"  " Un- 
known too  long,  or  known  too  soon,"  thought  he ;  and  the  bitter  sigh 
and  scalding  tear  that  accompanied  this  reflection  gave  a  momentary 
relief  to  his  aching  heart 

The  solitude  of  his  own  house,  to  which  he  now  returned,  served 
but  to  confirm  the  melancholy  that  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind; 
while  the  splendour  and  gaiety  of  Egglestone  Castle,  as  each  scene 
recurred  over  and  over  to  his  memory,  formed  a  painful  contrast  to 
the  gloom  and  silence  of  his  actual  situation.  He  had  seldom  resided 
in  —shire,  and  was,  therefore,  almost  totally  unacquainted  with 
his  neighbours ;  but  even  had  it  been  otherwise,  the  accidental  com- 
pany of  strangers  ^lever  can  supply  the  want  of  domestic  society;  of 
the  presence  of  the  Lares,  whose  benignant  powers  shed  a  blessmg  on 
the  household  scene. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  his  daily  wanderings  through  the  cold  'and 
empty  apartments  that  ho  felt  with  full  force  their  cheeriess  void ;  it 
was  in  the  wakeful  hours  of  the  night,  in  his  broken  slumben,  and 
feverish  dreams,  that  the  image  of  Caroline  took  the  most  powerful 
possession  of  his  imagination,  and  that  he  recurred  the  oflenest  to  her 
parting  words.  The  idea  of  another  ever  being  mistress  of  those  halls, 
which  owed  all  their  attractions  to  her  alone,  was  painful ;  but  that 
his  wife — that  Maria  Ogilvie,  should  thxu*  supplant  Caroline — was 
intolerable. 

These  reflections  unavoidably  led  to  a  comparison  between  the 
objects  of  them ;  and  as  the  dazzling  image  of  Caroline  presented 
itself  to  his  mind  in  all  the  splendour  of  her  charms,  the  unattractive, 
ujipresuming  Maria,  sunk  into  still  deeper  shdde.  At  other  times, 
when  angry  with  himself  for  the  iiijustice  he  thus  involuntarily  show- 
ed to  her,  who,  for  so  many  years,  had  bestowed  all  her  aflectioh  on 
him  alone,  he,  with  fruitless  endeavours  to  make  her  a  reparation  for 
the  wrongs  with  which  his  own  conscience  upbraided  him,  would 
force  his  thoughts  to  dwell  on  all  Maria's  merits;  on  her  mildness  her 
charity,  her  benevolence :  even  at  those  moments  the  recollection  of 
Caroline  receiving  and  deserving  the  blessings  of  all  around  her,  again 
would  recur  to  him ;  and  his  wayward  lieart  bestowed  on  her  alone, 
that  praise,  reason  would  fain  have  extcnted  for  another. 

It  was  particularly  unfortunate  that  Orlando  did  not  at  once  proceed 
to  Wales  on  his  leaving  Egglestone :  had  he  done  so,  or  had  Mrs. 
Minden  delivered  to  him  there  a  letter  with  which  she  was  entrusted, 
perhaps  her  malicious  designs  would  have  been  as  completely  frus- 
trated,, as  her  expectations  had  heen  baffled  by  his  abrupt  departure. 
But,  alas !  fate  at  that  moment  seemed  to  befriend  her  alone !  While 
Orlando  delayed  his  journey  from  day  to  day,  and  from  day  to  day 
felt  an  mcreased  repugnance  to  pursue  it,  the  following  letter  arrived 
from  Mrs.  Ogilvie. 


(I 


To  Orlando  Vers,  Eso* 


"Uangwydr,  IM  Feb.  181 — 

"  If,  amidst  the  gaieties  and  delights  of  Egglestone  Castle,  you  have 

had  time  to  bestow  a  thought  on  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  Liang- 

wydr  (which,  from  yotnr  long  silence  I  am  almost  inclined  to  doubC) 

you  will  perhaps  ahready  have  anticipated  the  melancholy  event  of 


which  I  am  now  to  inform  3rou,  namely,  the  deat^  of  Mr.  Ogilvie, 
which  occurred  five  days  ago. 

"  Of  my  own  feelings  on  the  occasion  I  will  say  nothing;  nor  should 
we  even  now  have  obtruded  ourselves  on  your  recollection,  was  it 
not  that  I  conceived  it  possible  you  might  think  of  undertaking  the 
irksome  task  of  visiting  our  house  of  mourning;  but,  at  present,  my 
daughter  and  myself  feel  unequal  to  receiving  even  you;  Uiough  pray 
do  not  attribute  our  thus  declining  your  visit  to  any  unkind  motives; 
on  the  contrary,  it  proceeds  as  much  fh>m  oonsideration  for  your  feel- 
ings, as  for  our  own. 

"  During  the  last  two  months,  we  have  received  much  more  fre- 
quent intelligence  of  you  than  your  own  correspondence  afii>rded, 
both  from  my  friend  Mrs.  Minden,  and  your  friend  Sir  Geoige  Mont- 
gomery, who  is  still  in  our  neighbourhood.  Their  communications 
often  relieved  the  anxieties  your  silence  had  occasioned,  by  assuring 
us  you  were  well,  gay,  and  happy.  Maria's  spirits  have  been  much 
depresse<i,  which  I  partly  attribute  to  her  close  attendance  on  her 
poor  father.  In  such  scenes  as  those  we  have  lately  passed,  her  vir- 
tues are  proved ;  and  diough,  perhaps,  she  would  be  eclipsed  by  many 
in  more  brilliant  circles,  yet,  in  consoling  the  miseries  of  a  sick  cham- 
ber, or  soothing  the  agonies  of  a  dying  bed,  my  child  can  never  be 
surpassed !  But  she  will  yet  be  rewarded,  and  I  shaU  live  to  see  my 
darling  hap]^. 

"  Maria  desires  me  to  say,  she  would  have  written  to  you  herself, 
had  she  been  equal  to  so  doing ;  and  she  begtf  you  will  not  imagine 
she  is  ill,  which,  thank  God !  is  really  not  the  case. 

**  Believe  me,  my  dear  Vere,  your  sincere  friend, 

Jane  Ogilvie." 

Had  Orlando  been  as  deeply  interested  in  ascertaining  the  real 
feelings  of  Maria's  heart,  as  in  controlling  the  emotions  of  his  own, 
his  translation  of  this  letter,  and  consequent  decision,  would  probably 
have  been  diflerent  from  what  it  actually  was.  In  the  reproof  it  con- 
veyed, he  would  only  have  discovered  wounded  aflection ;  and  in  the 
very  prohibition  .of  visiting  Llangw^dr,  ai^  anxious  lover  would  have 
traced  the  expectation  of  his  arri^  tiiere.  But  at  ^the  moment  it 
reached  Orlando,  he  had  argued  himself  into  a  belief,  that  in-  the 
present  state  of  his  feelings  it  would  be  but  deceitful,  and  even  cruel, 
to  offer  vows  and  protestations  to  Maria,  when  every  thought,  every 
feeling,  was  another's.  He  persuaded  himself,  that  even  Maria,  con- 
fiding and  unsuspecting  fts  she  was,  could  not  fail  to  discover  the  real 
state  of  his  mind  during  his  present  agitation ;  but  that  if  their  meeting 
was  a  little  delayed,  he  would  have  regained  a  degree  of  composure 
and  selfkK)mmand  which  would  save  her  many  a  bitter  pang,  both 
present  and  fhture- 

With  this  train  of  thought  he  received  Mrs.  Ogilvie's  permission  to 
delay  his  journey  to  liangwydr  almost  as  a  reprieve ;  and  snatching 
up  his  pen,  he  hastily  wrote  his  acquiescence  in  the  prohibition,  be- 
fore his  feelings  of  pleasure  at  the  receipt  of  it  had  in  any  degree  sub- 
sided. 

For  a  short  time  Vere  indulged  in  a  temporary  exhiliration  of  spirits, 
of  which  he  dared  not  investigate  ihe  cause ;  but,  alas !  he  was  now 
embarked  on  the  sea  of  passion,  and  doomed  to  be  tossed  on  its  highest 
waves.  The  return  of  the  post  brought  him  a  letter  from  Sir  George 
Montgomery,  containing  but  a  few  lines,  and  those  evidently  written 
in  agitation,  inquiring  the  reason  of  his  delay  in  coming  to  Liangwydr, 
and  urging  his  immediate  presence  there.  "  Are  ,you  aware,"  said  he, 
"  of  the  interpretation  your  conduct  may  bear  ?  And  do  you  remem* 
her  that  neglect  on  one  side  justifies  retaliation  on  the  otherf 

A  conviction  of  part  of  the  truth  now  suddenly  occurred  to  him. 
The  intelligence  of  him,  which  Mrs.  Ogilvie  mentioned  having  receiv* 
ed  from  Mrs.  Minden  and  Sir  George,  was  then,  in  truth,  a  condemna- 
tion of  his  conduct?  And  his  being  forbid  to  visit  Liangwydr,  though 
Sir  George  was  evidently  received  there,  was  the  commencement 
of  the  ^reatened  retaliation?  The  Valentine,  too,  which  he  had 
always  attributed  to  Maria  Ogilvie,  was  now  immediately  construed 
by  faiim  into  undeserved  reproach  and  accusation ;  and  because,  in 
his  own  opinion,  his  actions  had  hitherto  been  innocent,  he  instantly 
absolved  his  conscience  fh>m  that  censure  which  liis  thoughts  too 
justly  merited;  and  rapidly  passing  from  one  extreme  to  another,  he 
transferred  at  once  to  others,  all  the  anger  and  condemnation  which, 
till  then,  he  had  voluntarily  bestowed  only  on  himself 

I  have  frequently  observed,  that  men  seldom  consider  themselves 
degraded  by  ^e  imdeserved  reproaches  of  others ;  but  that  very  fow 
have  the  courage  to  submit  to  the  humiliating  reproofs  of  their  own 
conscience,  when  a  little  plausible  sophistry  can  relieve  them  from 
the  torment,  by  throwing  flie  blame  elsewhere.  On  this  occasion, 
Vere,  likQ  a  person  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever,  was  deprived  of  his 
usual  correct  judgment  At  one  moment  he  fancied  it  possible,  that 
Sir  George  himself  might  have  sought  to  rival  him  m  Maria's  regard. 
But,  again,  how  was  such  an  idea  consistent  with  the  kind  and  even 
affectionate  tenor  of  all  his  letters ;  and  more  especially  with  the 
friendly  zeal  with  which  he  now  urged  Orlando's  returning  to  her  I 
Various  doubts  and  painful  suspicions  succeeded  each  other  in  his 
mind ;  and,  at  last,  but  one  unfortunate  conviction  remained,  namely, 
thdt  the  greatest,  if  not  the  only,  attraction  for  him  which  Maria  had 
ever  professed,  was  now  d^troyed  I  She  was  no  longer  in  his  eyes 
the  generous,  confiding  giri,  who  vi^uld  almost  as  soon  shriiric  from 
suspecting  the  character  of  one  she  loved,  as  fiom  degrading  her  own 
— «nd  he  thought  with  horror  of  the  possibility  of  her  one  day  proving 
a  jealous  wife,  posseniog  no  charm  herself  and  envioui  of  every 
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other  woman :  her  veiy  affection  lor  him  addoig  to  hit  remorM  for 
his  involuntaiy  indifibrence  to  her,  and  perpetuating  the  straggle,  in 
him  to  conceal,  and  in  her  to  discover,  the  hopeless  passion  whieh 
lurked  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  souL  He  shuddered  at  the  pic- 
ture his  fancy  had  thus  drawn,  and  exclaimed  impetuously,  **  At  least  , 
ihat  fate  ia  not  yet  irrevocable." 

But  his  mind  was  still  tqo  much  disturbed  to  allow  him  even  to 
ascertain  clearly  what  he  actually  wished,  much  less  to  decide  posi- 
tively what  he  ought  to  do.  The  more  he  reflected,  tho  moro  diffi- 
culty did  he  find  in  determining ;  and  feeling  that,  in  the  present  situ- 
ation of  his  mind,  deliberation  was  useless,  and  aplitude  irksome,  he 

resolved  to  quit shire ;  and,  in  a  few  hours  after  he  had  taken 

this  determination,  he  was  on  his  road  to  London ;  leaving  Sir  George's 
letter  unanswered,  and  only  intent  on  finding  some  present  distrac- 
tion for  his  thoughts,  detennining,  as  too  many  others  fatally  have 
done,  to  postpone  reflection  to  a  more  convenient  season. 

ExtractB  from  tA«  Couniess  of  EggUstone's  correspondence  totA  her 

Sister,  Mas  Bellenden, 

EgglesUme  CasOe,  11th  Feb,  181 — . 
"  To  my  that  the  receipt  of  your  letter  made  me  happy,  is  but 
fbebly  to  express  the  delight  I  feel  at  the  intelligence  it  contains.  To 
see  you,  my  dearest  Julia,  the  wife  of  Charles,  will  gratify  the  most 
anxious  wish  of  my  heart ;  for  I  think  your  marriage  with  him  will 
probably  insure  to  both  as  much  of  happiness  as  this  world  has  to 
ofiler.  You  are  nearly  equal  in  Vi%e^  completely  so  in  station.  With 
a  similarity  of  disposition  and  pursuit,  and  mutually  attached  from  a 
long  and  intimate  knowledge  of  each  other's  character,  what  greater 
requisites  for  happiness  are  to  be  found  ?  and  how  much  moro  of 
rational  and  durable  felicity  does  such  a  union  promise,  than  one 
where  riches  and  titles,  and  all  the  other  vanities  of  this  world,  are 
substituted  for  that  congeniality  of  mind  and  temper  without  which 
no  domestic  happiness  can  be  expected !  Believe  me,  Julia,  the  mise- 
ries attending  unequal  matches  can  only  be  imagined  by  the  wretch- 
ed victims  who  experience  them. 

*'  Why  are  you  so  uiyust,  both  to  Charles  Bellenden  and  to  me,  as 
to  allow  the  recollection  of  his  ibrroer  temporary  preference,  to  give 
you  a  moment's  uneasiness  ?  What  you  call  his  attachment  to  me 
was  only  a  boyish  passion ;  tlie  first  effusion  of  a  heart  that  felt  a 
hesoln  d^aimeTf  and  of  a  fancy  that  was  amused  by  the  frolics  of  a 
playful  girl.  His  partiality  to  you,  my  Julia,  is  not  alone  the  ebulli- 
tion of  feeling,  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  maturer  judgment  which  now 
teaches  him  to  prize  the  far  superior  excellence  Uiat  he  has  perma- 
nently chosen.  At  the  time  he  loved,  or  rather  believed  he  loved  me, 
I  was  not  worthy  of  him,  for  I  was  not  capable  of  justly  appreciating 
his  character.  I  almost  intuitively  discovered  the  little,  trifling  defi- 
ciencies in  fashionable  manners  which  marked  the  difilerence  between 
him  and  the  gayer  members  of  Lady  Barton's  circle  in  Hanover 
Square ;  and  I  had  not  sense  enough  to  penetrate  the  veil,  and  see 
that  intrinsic  merit  which  still  more  distinguished  him  from  my  daily 
companions.  In  short,  in  the  fervour  of  my  imagination,  I  had  raised 
a  chimera  of  human  perfection,  which  I  never,  or  at  least  till  very 
lately,  found  any  mortal  to  resemble.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  I 
considered  love  as  the  beau-ideal  of  a  heated  fancy,  or  that  I  learned 
to  believe  religiously  in  all  Lady  Barton's  worldly  maxims  respecting 
*good  connexion  and  digiile  estaUishmeni.*  1  conceived  it  wholly 
unnecessary  to  be  in  love  with  the  man  I  married,  provided  I  was 
morally  certain  I  was  not  in  love  with  any  other.  For  it  would  be 
hypocrisy  in  me  to  pretend  I  ever  was  in  love  with  Lord  Egglestone, 
and  you  know  I  never  afiected  to  be  sou 

**  But  I  was,  and  am  sincerely  grateful  for  the  princely  settlements 
it  pleased  his  lordship  to  ofler  me  unportioned  as  I  was,  and  which 
I  considered  as  the  means,  apparently  unbounded,  of  gratifying  those 
wishes  I  felt  were  at  least  innocent,  namely,  conferiing  benefits  on 
others,  and  procuring  for  mj^self  those  domestic  but  expensive  amuse- 
ments, which,  though  once  far  bejrond  the  reach  even  of  my  hopes, 
had  latterly  become  to  me  almost  the  necessaries  of  existence,  fiom 
the  prodigal  kindness  of  Lady  Barton.  Yet  in  continuing  to  receive 
them  from  Aer  generosity,  I  experienced  at  least  as  much  pain  as  plea« 
sure ;  though,  in  accepting  them  from  the  munificence  of  my  husband, 
I  only  imagined  I  incurred  a  debt  of  gratitude  I  should  have  had 
equal  pride  and  pleasure  in  repaying.  As  to  the  difference  in  our 
ages,  you  will  laugh  when  I  tell  you — ^but  Lord  Egglestone,  being 
even  senior  to  my  dearest  father,  gave  him,  in  my  eyes,  an  additional 
claim  to  regard :  for  in  that  respect,  at  least,  I  traced  a  resemblance 
to  my  beloved  parent,  and  I  fancied  I  liked  him  the  better  from  that 
very  circumstance.  As  to  his  titles  and  dignities,  or  his  almost  inter- 
minable ancestry,  and  most  honourable  house — on  these  addenda  I  had 
not  then  been  disciplined  to  bestow  a  moment's  consideration.  Perhaps, 
had  I  been  aware  of  all  which  those  dignities  entailed,  my  decision 
would  have  been  far  different:  for  who  would  wear  a  crown  of  gild- 
ed thorns,  if  it  were  only  to  serve  as  a  mark  on  the  forehead  of  Cain, 
to  separate  him  fiom  his  brethren,  and  expel  him  from  his  father's 
house? 

"I  need  not  tell  you,  dearest  Julia,  that  I  am  disappointed  at  not 
being  able  to  go  to  you  on  this  occasion ;  but,  alas!  I  cannot  at  present 
leave  the  castle.  What  would  not  1  give  for  one  day,  one  hour,  at 
the  dear  parsonage !  Sometimes  when  I  am  alone  I  shut  my  eyes, 
and  think  I  am  seated  in  the  little  green  parlour  between  you  and  my 
(athe^««I^alniQtt  fanof  I  he^r  bis  voice.    I  8e«  in  unaginatian,  the 


white  mnaUn  Uind  flapping  against  the  open  caaemant,  and  nneU  flie 
camatiow  in  the  little  flower  knot    I  see  the  old  paateboord  screeo, 
tottering  on  its  bose^  and  dangling  by  one  bow  of  &ded  pink  riband, 
which  my  dear  father  would  never  have  renewed,  becauae  it  was 
the  last  work  I  finished  before  I  went  to  live  with  Lady  Barton.  Then 
I  think  of  our  awing,  and  of  the  cupboard  in  the  bed-raoia»  in  which 
you  kept  your  books,  and  I  my  bonnets— «nd  my  dear  fitther's  old 
wig-box,  that  we  made  into  an  cmbri  Chinoise.    And  then  I  think  of 
the  Sunday,  when  I  was  too  late  fiir  diurch,  and  ran  all  the  way  Id 
overtake  you  and  my  fiither ;  and  when  I  came  up  with  yon  at  the 
church-door,  you  discovered  I  had  been  re-trimming  my  silk  banner, 
which  I  had  made  very  smart  before,  but  lefl  uncovered  belund,  and 
my  fether  sent  me  home  in  disgrace.    And,  then  Julia,  when  1  have 
thought  over  all  these  things  a^iin  and  again,  I  burst  into  a  ^utaetySt 
of  crying,  and  then — ^why  then  I  generally  wash  my  face  in  s  little 
milk  of  roses,  throw  up  the  sash,  and  put  my  head  out  of  the  window 
to  prevent  my  eyes  looking  red,  run  down  stairs  into  whicheTer  of 
these  costly  ap(tftments  happens  at  the  time  to  contain  most  peojils^ 
and  then  the  Countess  of  E^^lestone  is  the  gayest  of  the  gay. 

**  Julia,  it  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  live  in  a  land  of  stiangeis,  when 
our  feelings  ale  misunderstood,  and  <mr  actions  mieconatnied,  wiihont 
one  human  beiqg  to  share  in  our  sorrows,  or  even  to  join  in  oor  em- 
ployments.  This  is  melancholy ;  but  it  is  dangerous  Id  meet  ooe  nb- 
tary  exception.  To  feel  that  one  individual  does  exist,  who  ooold 
sympathise  in  our  feelings,  and  soothe  our  grieia;  and  at  the  isme 
time  to  know  that  where  there  ia  every  virtue  to  command  eateen  or 
seduce  affection,  that  there  it  would  be  a  crime  to  love." 

.^Zestone  CkuUe,  2d  Mardt. 

**  And  so.  my  sensible,  sober,  good,  aflSectionate,  dearest  sister,  yon 
are  pleased  to  suppose  from  my  last  letter  that  I  am  unhappy,  and 
therefore  resolved  io  make  what  is  supposition  regarding  me,  reality 
regarding  yourself.  Do  you  not  know  me  well  enou|^  to  be  aware, 
that  because  it  so  happened  that  the  cloud  which  supported  the  Cyn- 
thia of  the  minute  was  rather  black  at  the  moment  of  my  writing  to 
you,  in  all  probability  the  next  instant  would  bring  the  brighter  ton- 
shine  ?  Am  I  not — the  envied,  flattered  Lady  Egglestone  ?  and  am  I 
not,  in  sober  seriousness,  one  of  fortune's  greatest  fivouriles?  Ou^ 
I  then  to  feel  a  distaste  for  the  sparkling  cop  she  has  offered  me,  be> 
cause  a  little  of  the  acid  of  human  life  is  mixed  in  ils  ingredients  1 

"  Since  you  ask  me  the  plain  question,  I  will  acknowledge  my  lord 
has  occasionally  a  little  pomposity  in  his  manners ;  but  I  now  begin  ts 
consider  it  only  as  an  heiKloom  that  has  descended  to  him  with  his  other 
entailed  property;  and  my  submiasion  to  it  is  the  peppercorn  rent  I  psf 
for  my  life  interest  in  his  hooouis :  however  I  confess  my  submianaa  is 
not  always  tame ;  sometimes  I  laugh  at  him,  till  it  ends  in  his  laughing 
with  me,  and  I  have  often  gamboled  him  out  of  an  ill  temper,  beibre 
he  was  at  all  conscious  of  having  been  in  one.    This  plan,  howev», 
does  not  always  succeed :  especially  when  my  noble  aister-in-lsw  is 
present,  who  not  only  takes  every  opportunity  of  wounding  my  feel' 
ings,  but  uses  her  best  endeavours  to  gain  over  my  lord  to  her  aide  of 
the  question.    Her  envenomed  bites  oflener  give  me  pain,  thsn  I  am 
willing  to  acknowledge ;  and  sometimes  she  se  sucoeaafully  proTokes 
me,  that  I  do  not  take  the  trouble  of  defending  myself,  out  of  pore  dis- 
dain.    As  for  instaBce  now — ^I  believe  I  once  mentioned  to  you  a 
Mrs.  Bruce,  whom  I  met  at  Brighton.     She  is  very  poor ;  and  I  hsTe 
placed  her  in  a  cottage  in  this  park,  for  which  I  am  a  regular  teoaot 
to  my  lord.    Some  new  clothes,  which  I  had  ordered  for  her  little 
children,  were  just  Inought  home ;  and  as  I  had  amosed  myself  with 
the  idea  of  surprising  poor  Mrs.  Bruce,  by  dressing  the  devUtde  crea- 
tures mjTself  in  their  unexpected  habiliments,  I  ihoagfat  it  no  crime  to 
take  them  to  the  cottage  myself  yesterday  morning,  which  I  did  ao- 
oordingly  before  breakfast:  quite  forgetting  that  for  a  oountes  to  walk 
out  without  two  footmen,  is  petit  treason ;  but  tocarry  a  bundle  under 
her  Right  Honourable  arm,  is  high  treason.     Lady  Margaret  happen- 
ed to  witness  my  crime,  high  poised  in  air,  out  of  her  bed-room  win- 
dow; and  on  my  return  to  the  castle  she  met  me  in  the  hall,  and  id* 
terrogated  me  as  to  where  I  had  been,  in  the  most  impertinent  naap 
ner.    I  have,  however,  found  out  that  I  can  at  any  time  look  her  ma- 
levolent ladyship  into  silence:  and   finding  her  upbtaidings  ooaM 
neither  make  me  confess  or  beg  pardon  before  my  ovvn  servants,  (mort 
of  whom  I  believe  could  have  answered  her  interrogatories,)  I  have 
every  reason  to  think  she  has  complained  of  me  to  Lord  Egglestone, 
as  he  has  been  on  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  poropooity  ever  since^    I 
don*t,  however,  protend  to  notice  his  ascension,  not  lhat  it  is  at  aB 
above  m^ '  ken,' 


"  '  He  frowns  and  fteta,  and  I  can  g^en  the 
But  who's  obliged  to  spell  his  hums  and  haV  * 

**  For  you  know  if  I  have  really  done  wrong,  he  ought  to  tdl  ns 
sa  If  he  condescends  to  speak  to  me  on  the  subject,  I  will  conde- 
scend to  vindicate  myself;  and  what  is  more,  if  he  continues  to  con- 
demn my  conduct,  I  will  not  repeat  it;  for  I  hold  myself  ^itirelf 
amenable  to  him,  though  not  to  Lady  Margaret 

**  You  see,  my  dearest  Julia,  you  are  mistaken  in  aiippoaing  me  un- 
happy; you  are  even  still  more  so  in  supposing  there  ie  any  person 
here  now  for  whom  I  could  feel*  any  thing  like  love,  voluntarily  of 
involuntarily ;  but  stiH,  my  more  than  sister,  I  receive  Irom  you  with 
gratitude  all  the  advice  and  caution  that  auppoaition  haw  dictated.  I 
bav^  altead^  iMliMd  |hat  in  the  divipated  circte  of  ftriiioOf  if  t 
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young  Tvoman  marries  an  old  mas,  that  circunatanee  done,  be  her 
condact  and  character  what  they  may,  ezpoBea  her  to  the  galhmlry  of 
bU  the  fops  who  ibond  their  ^retensioius'to  distiDction  on  their  supe- 
riority in  pit>fiigBcy.  But  such  characters  can  excite  in  my  mind  no 
other  sentimeni  than  the  most  profeund  contempt  I  have  within 
this  very  short  time  probed  my  owq  heart  deeply ;  and  having  disco- 
vered lis  only  vulnerable  part,  I  will  endeavour  to  defend  it  with  a 
triple  shield.  Would  you  believe  a  levity,  almost  coquetry  of  man- 
ner, might  form  one  of  its  folds  ?  We  women  have  it  not  always  in 
our  power  to  choose  our  own  associates ;  but  if  ever  I  shall  find  my- 
self in  the  society  of  any  man  who  is  really  dangerous,  I  will  fly- 
even  into  the  voitex  of  dissipation,  to  escape  the  snare. 

"  I  sometimes  almost  wish  you  were  possessed  of  one  of  the  Arabi- 
an talismans,  to  enable  you  invisibly  to  witness  the  scenes  now  pass- 
ing here.     But  entre  nousy  Julia,  it  is  lucky  for  me  that  you  do  noi 
witaeas  them,  as  you  certainly  would  give  me  up  for  lost.    There  is 
bere  a  Ixird  James  Wairenden,  with  whom  I  do  flirt  most  determined- 
ly; that  18  to  say,  whenever  Lady  Maigaret  is  present;  for  I  own  I  do 
sometimes  encourage  him,  entirely  to  plague  her;  but  then  I  bal^^ice 
the  account  by  taking  every  opportunity  when  she  is  absent  of  prov- 
ing to  his  lordship  how  thoroughly  I  despise  him.    I  know  you  would 
be  qjiite  angry  if  3rou  wimess^  all  this ;  and  occasionally  I  am  half- 
inclined  to  condemn  myself.    But  verily  I  think  my  lord  is  more  vain 
of  Lord  James's  professed  approbation  of  his  *  judgment  in  choosing  a 
wife/  than  angiy  at  his  inclinaticta  to  flirt  with  that  wife ;  and  as  to 
myself;  it  really  afibrds  me  a  great  deal  of  amusement  upon  the  whole, 
for  I  can  often  hardly  keep  my  countenance  when  I  see  Lady  Marga- 
ret's indignation,  Mrs.  Minden's  astonishment,  her  daughter's  envy, 
and  Ixird  James's  folly.    If  the  man  really  had  a  heart,  I  would  not 
trifle  with  it  as  I  do :  but  I  know  he  loves  only  himself,  and  merely 
flatters  me  because  I  happen  just  now  to  be  the  foshion.    Besides,  un- 
less his  vanity  is  even  greater  than  I  give  him  credit  for,  he  must 
know  my  real  opinion  of  him.    In  truth,  I  consider  that  we  are  only 
two  actors  playing  our  parts  for  the  entertainment  of  others,  and  being 
alike  indifiereiit  to  each  other  behind  the  scenes.   Yet  do  not  imagine, 
dearest  Julia,  that  even  on  the  stage,  my  condescension  ever  goes  fur- 
ther than  permitting  him  to  addressjlo  me  the  common  de  kon  de  la  gal' 
antrie,  which  universal  custom  seems  to  prescribe  as  the  tribute  due 
to  ladies  in  lieu  of  the  formal  bows,  and  m(»e  troublesome  civilities, 
paid  and  exacted  in  the  days  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison.    It  is  tnto,  I 
make  him  fetch  and  carry,  as  I  do  my  spaniel ;  and  he,  like  the  genu- 
ine breed,  fawns  on  me  most  when  J  most  spurn  him.    However,  my 
greatest  amusement  is  making  him  appear  in  as  many  dififerent  shapes 
as  Proteus.    Sometimes  I  insist  on  his  talking  sense,  and  then  he  is 
superlatively  ridiculous.    Then,  by  the  time  I  have  wound  him  up  into 
sentences  of  a  yard  long,  voUo  wbitOt  I  pull  another  string,  and  '  vixe 
la  bagatelle'  is  the  order  of  the  minute.    His  poor  lordship  finds  it  im- 
poaaible  to  turn  on  as  small  a  pivot  as  I  do;  and  before  he  has  gradu- 
ally, and  in  all  due  decorum^  let  himself  down,  I  have  flown  off  in  a 
new  direction,  or  perhaps  left  him  in  the  lurch  idtogether.    He  is  like 
a  book  which  you  can  lay  down  and  open  again  precisely  at  the  same 
page ;  for  1  am  always  sure  to  find  him  exactly  in  the  same  mood,  tense, 
and  person,  in  which  I  left  him,  whilst  in  all  human  probability  I 
have  changed  mine  a  dozen  times  in  the  interim ;  and  then  nothing 
can  be  more  ludicrous  than  the  opposition  of  his  sentimentality  to  my 
folly,  or  his  awkward  vivacity  to  my  sudden  decorum.     And  the 
comedy  does  not  even  end  here.   A  Mrs.  Minden  and  her  two  daugh- 
ters have  been  at  the  castle  for  some  time,  and  are  carrying  on  a  litde 
under  plot  to  iieisuade  Lord  James  to  marry  the  fair  Letitia.     You 
cannot  imagine  how  ridiculous  it  is  to  see  all  the  manoeuvring  and 
deploying  they  have  practised,  in  perfect  unconsciousness  of  the  veil 
being  transparent.    And  to  complete  it  all,  there  is  a  bye-play  between 
the  damsel  and  a  Sir  Stad^eton  Vaughan :  while  the  eldest  Miss  Min- 
den has  almost  persuaded  a  fat,  asthmatic  Colonel  Lumley,  that  he 
is  desperately  in  love  with  her,  of  which,  poor  man,  he  was  totally 
ignorant  till  she  informed  him;  and  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if 
at  last  she  married  him,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  teasing  and  laughing 
at  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

"  Notwithstanding  these  various  sources  of  entertainment,  I  am  not' 
at  all  sorry  that  Mrs.  Minden  and  her  daughters  leave  this  to-morrow. 
I  have  a  great  distrust  of  Mrs.  Minden,  which  the  general  suavity  of 
her  manners,  and  her  particular  civilities  to  me,  have  by  no  means 
dispelled.  Perhaps  the  cause  may  be  that  I  never  receive  preposter- 
ous professions  of  sudden  friendship,  wifhout  believing  that  the 
exaggeration  in  the  expression  is  intended  to  supply  a  deficiency  in 
the  sentiment  Besides,  I  have  noticed  that  Mrs.  Minden  never  looks 
at  any  person  steadily ;  and  that  if  any  person  does  so  at  her,  she  seems 
to  writhe  under  the  consciousness  of  being  observed.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  generous  to  found  a  suspicion  of  a  person's  character  on  siich  tri 
vial  peculiarities;  mats  au  reate,  X  am  very  ghid  her  visit  here  is  at 
an  end." 

"  EggUaone  CasOe,  7th  March. 

"  Just  as  I  had  dispatched  my  last  to  you,  my  dearest  Julia,  the 
bubble  burst,  and  My  Lord  had  an  explosion  that  I  hope  will  be  of 
infinite  use  to  him. 

"  I  was  quite  surprised  to  see  him  enter  my  sitting-room  (where  in 
general  I  spend  hours  uninterrupted  and  alone ; )  and  fiom  a  certain 
deliberation  in  his  walk,  and  elevation  of  bis  eyebrow,  I  guessed  the 
visit  was  not  an  amicable  one.  I  therefore  received  the  honour  in 
nleiwe  { tod  ht  had  occupied  an  ann-chair  fitr  some  minutM  befofo 


either  of  us  spoke*  At  length  be  said  in  an  emphatic  voice,  '  Is  tbia 
jxrson  one  of  your  ladyship's  visiton  ?* — at  the  same  time  holding  out 
a  gigantic  visiting  card,  on  which  the  name  of  /Mra.  Toddy,'  was 
emblazoned  in  characters  almost  as  large  as  those  which  inform  all 
beholden  that  her  husband  sells  '  tea,  cofiee,  tobacco,  and  snufll'  I 
believe  I  coloured ;  for  unquestionably  this  identical  Mrs.  Toddy  is 
the  most  vulgar  woman  I  ever  happened  to  meet  with»  *  Is  this  pe^• 
son  one  of  your  visitors,  madam  f  reiterated  the  earl.  *  So  it  appears* 
my  lord,'  replied  I ;  and  I  am  afraid  I  almost  smiled — 1  thought  he 
would  have  choked  with  this  answer.    '  And  pray,  Madam,  how  bng 

has  die  Countess  of  Kgglestone  been  acquainted  with  Mrs. 

Toddy  V  asked  he,  making  a  tremendous  stop  after  *  Mis.'  and  allow- 
ing the  hideous  name  to  burst  forth  with  vehement  rapidity.  '  I  have 
known  her  about  a  month,'  said  I,  with  equal  calmne^.  *  And  will 
your  ladyship  inform  me  where  the  fortunate  introduction  took  placer 
*  At  her  own  house,  my  lord.'  Now,  the  plain  matter  of  fact  is,  that 
some  time  ago,  a  poor  girl  came  to  me  for  assistance,  who  proved  to 
be  niece  to  this  Mrs.  Toddy ;  and  believing  my  interference  with  her 
aunt  would  save  her  from  destruction,  1  called  upon  the  woman,  and 
efiected  my  purpose :  it  happened  that  Miss  Minden  accompanied  me 
to  her  door ;  and  either  from  the  love  of  frolic  or  the  love  of  mischief^ 
she  told  Mrs.  Toddy  she  ought  to  retum  my  visit,  which  the  poor 
ignorsnt  creature  did  accordingly. 

(«This  explanation  I  was  on  the  point  of  giving  to  the  earl,  when 
he  interrupted  me  with  a  torrent  of  invective;  and  the  match  beltag 
once  lighted,  the  whole  train  blew  up  in  a  moment,  and  my  various 
misdemeanours,  bundle  and  all,  flashed  in  my  face,  with  Lady  Mar- 
garet's name  brought  in  at  every  fresh  fire.  I  bore  it  all  in  silence 
as  long  as  I  could ;  but  at  last  die  repetition  of  one  of  her  ladyship's 
censorious  remarks  so  provoked  me,  that  I  said  something  about  her 
qualifications  for  the  office  of  inspector-general,  and  lo!  away  bounced 
the  earl  like  a  sky-rocket 

"  Had  I  followed  the  fint  impulse  of  my  heart,  I  would  have  run 
after  him,  and  sought  a  reconciliation ;  indeed,  I  had  gone  as  for  as 
the  ante-room,  when  I  recollected,  that  with  some  characters,  submis- 
sion may  be  carried  too  far;  and  that,  perchance,  his  lordship  might 
mistake  the  goodness  of  my  temper  for  the  badness  of  my  cause.  So, 
knowing  that,  iu  this  instance,  1  was  the  only  pefson  who  had  a  right 
to  complain,  I  determined  to  punue  a  dififerent  line  of  conduct,  and 
quietly  returned  to  my  own  apartment.  When  the  dinner-bell  rung, 
I  sent  to  desire  the  groom  of  the  chamben  to  inform  his  master  I  did 
not  intend  to  leave  my  room,  thus  giving  him  timely  notice  of  my 
entrenchment,  on  account .  of  the  unexpected  arrival  of  Sir  Henry 
Comyns  and  a  par^  of  gentlemen  whom  1  had  never  seen,  and  who, 
I  knew  from  Lady  Barton,  had  come  to  die  casde  principally  to  be 
introduced  to  me. 

**  In  about  half  an  hour  my  lord's  valet  arrived  at  my  dressing-room 
door,  not  with  an  embassy  from  his  master  to  mo,  as  I  expected,  but 

*  just  to  tell  Mrs.  Allison  there  was  a  large  company  to  dinner,  as  he 
thought  (with  proper  emphasis)  his  lady  did  not  know  it'  In  return, 
Mrs.  Allison  was  equally  well  instructed  to  '  inform  Mr.  Peignoir,  that 
her  lady  was  dying  of  a  head-ache,  as  she  thought  he  yvm  not  aware 
of  it*  I  was  excessively  amused  at  all  these  ruses  de  guerre,  and 
secretly  congratulated  myself  on  the  Baronet's  arrival,  as  I  know  full 
well,  however  Lord  Egglestone  may  reprimand  me  in  private,  he  is 
proud  of  me  in  public;  and  whenever  he  wishes  to  show  off  his  esta* 
blishment^-in  other  words,  when  he  has  company — ^he  would  con- 
sider my  absence  almost  as  great  a  loss,  as  would  be  the  absence  cf 
his  gold  plate,  or  state  liveries.  Accordingly  I  listened  attentively, 
expecting  every  minute  to  hear  his  foot,  or  even  that  of  his  aid-de- 
camp, approaching  in  due  form  to  summon  me  to  surrender — but  in 
vain.  Dinner  was  served — my  lord  took  his  station  at  the  foot  of  the 
table,  and  Lady  Margaret  at  the  head ;  the  one  in  high  dudgeon,  and 
the  other  in  high  glee.  It  happened  that  day,  that  every  thing  went 
wrong :  the  butler  overturned  a  tureen  full  of  soup  upon  Lady  Mar- 
garet's satin  train ;  and  the  earl  scalded  his  mouth  in  his  haste  to 
reprimand  bim.  Scarcely  six  words  were  uttered  during  the  repast : 
and  a  gene  seemed  thrown  over  all  the  party,  except  Li^y  Margaret 
She,  on  the  contrary,  was  so  exhilarated  at  presiding  once  more  at  her 
brother's  table,  and  at  witnessing  what  sfie  termed  my  expulsion,  thai 
she  could  scarcely  restrain  herself  within  the  bounds  of  decorum ;  and 
almost  before  the  ladies  left  the  parlour,  she  descanted,  in  a  manner 
as  indelicate  as  unkind,  on  die  improprieties  of  my  conduct 

**  Unluckily  for  her,  she  addressed  henelf  more  particularly  to 
Lady  Macpharland,  with  the  intention,  I  suppose,  of  prejudicing  her 
ladyship  against  me ;  and  misconstruing  the  pointed  attention  with 
which  that  charming  woman  listened  to  her  observations,  into  an 
actual  acquiescence  in  her  sentiments,  she  continued  her  detail  with 
unrepressed  malevolence. 

"  But  the  effect  of  her  harangue  was  far  difforent  from  what  she  had 
anticipated.  As  soon  as  Lord  Egglestone  made  his  appearance  in  the 
drawing-room.  Lady  Anne  went  up  to  him,  and  desired  a  private  con- 
versation with  him  in  his  study ;  and  there,  with  that  zeal  which  her 
friendship  for  me  dictated,  and  her  relationship  to  my  husband 
authorized,  she  vindicated  my  conduct,  and  reprobated  the  inter- 
ference of  Lady  Maigaret 

**  1  know  not  the  particulan  of  her  conversation,  but  its  efilect  was 
decisive ;  for,  whilst  I  was  sitting  reading  in  my  selfk^reated  prison, 
the  door  opened,  and  in  walked  Lady  Anne,  leading  the  earl.-~ 

*  Here,  Lady  Egglestone,*  said  she,  '  though  you  never  acknowledge 
either  the  earl  or  Undy  Mftigwet  in  the  wrong,  here  ii  a  gentlenuai 
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who  canfymea  both;'  and  wo  sayiag,  die  took  a  hand  of  each,  and 
potting  them  together,  left  the  room  as  rapidly  aa  she  had  entered  it 

'*  The  straggle  that  was  evident  in  Lord  Eggleetone's  countenance, 
between  dignity  and  contrition,  was*  really  pitiable ;  and  therefore, 
aQxiouf  to  save  his  feelings  as  much  as  possible,  I  anticipated  his 
confessions  by  giving,  unasked,  the  explanation  of  my  conduct,  which 
his  intemperance  in  the  morning  had  alone  postponed ;  and  to  prove 
how  readily  I  accepted  the  apologies  he  ofiered  me,  I  gave  my  unso- 
licited consent  to  his  inviting  Lady  Margaret  to  accompany  us  to  town, 
if  he  judged  it  adviseable  so  to  do. 

"  I  am  afraid  a  little  latent  feeling  of  displeasure  led  me  to  hope 
that  he  would  not  have  availed  himself  of  ibis  proposal ;  for  I  own  I 
felt  sorry  when  I  afterwards  learned,  that  he  had  not  only  precipitately 
given  Lady  Maigaret  the  invitation,  but  that  she  had  as  readily  ac- 
cepted it.  Besides,  too,  she  attributes  the  attention  solely  to  him ;  and 
considering  it  a  decided  triumph  over  me^  she  really  treats  me  in  a 
manner  I  can  hardly  submit  to.  When  wo  are  alone  together,  or  the 
company  is  small,  she  does  not  venture  to  be  impertinent;  but  when- 
ever she  thinks  I  am  otherwise  occupied  than  in  attending  to  her,  her 
satirical  inuendos,  and  ill-natured  comments,  are  vehemently  renewed 
to  any  person  who  will  listen  to  them. 

**  In  this  situation,  my  dearest  Julia,  how  would  you  advise  me  to 
act  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  complain  of  her  conduct  to  my  lord  ;  and,  in- 
deed, I  am  not  quite  sure  that  if  I  did,  my  complaints  would  produce 
any  Other  efiect  than  that  of  increasing  my  domestic  discomfort.  I 
once  had  an  idea  of  speaking  on  this  subject  to  Lady  Anne ;  for 
though  she  is  nearly  double  my  age,  I  consider  her  as  the  dearest 
friend  I  have,  except  yourself;  and  she,  too,  except  yourself,  possesses 
the  warmest  heart  and  the  coolest  judgment  I  ever  saw  united.  But 
then  I  feel  a  repugnance  to  mention,  even  to  her,  what  would  possibly 
lead  to  a  condemnation  of  my  husband.  Indeed,  to  no  person  but  jrou 
would  I,  under  any  pressure  of  circumstances,  make  such  a  confi- 
dence. If  you  can  direct  me  how  to  act,  givQ  me  your  advice  with- 
out delay  or  reserve.  If  you  cannot,  let  the  subject  close  here ;  for  it 
is  not  one  on  which  I  can  authorize  useless  discussion,  even  with  yon, 
Julia.  At  all  events,  do  not  speak  of  it  to  my  dearest  father ;  let  him 
not,  for  a  moment,  suppose  tlmt  his  Caroline  finds  even  temporary 
unhappinesB  in  that  connexion  he  advised  and  sanctioned." 

Letter  from  Lord  Jamee  Warrenden  to  Sir  Stapleton  Vaughany  BarL 

EggUstone  Catde,  14M  Marf^. 

**My  deak  Stapleton— Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this,  you 
Ibust  get  into  your  carriage,  and  meet  me  at  Bath,  where  I  mean  to 
Spend  the  Easter ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  be  seen  in  totiii  before  April; 
and  I  leave  this  to-morrow  or  next  day. 

*•  What  do  you  think  of  Lady  Eggleetone  having  very  cooTly  given 
tne  my  coii^e  f  She  and  her  old  fool  of  a  husband,  had  a  pretty  smart 
tSfifthe  other  day,  at  which  that  spiteful,  ugly  devil,  Lady  Margaret, 
was  so  delighted,  that  she  chuckled  and  cackled  about  it  till  every 
body  was  let  into  the  secret.  I  thought  this  a  cursed  good  oppertu- 
iiity  for  hie,  and  determined  to  profit  by  it;  so  having  composed  a 
regular  tirade  of  sentiment  and  sympathy,  and  all  the  pretty  compounds 
I  could  think  of,  I  got  it  oflT  book ;  and  the  first  time  I  met  Caroline 
ilono--«onfound  my  impudence — ^I  rehearsed  it,  as  I  imagined,  with 
great  success ;  for,  instead  of  flying  off  in  a  tangent,  as  some  women 
would  have  done,  she  heard  me  from  beginning  to  end,  without 
moving  a  muscle  in  that  confounded  pretty  face  of  hers ;  and  then,  in 
half  a  dozen  words,  contrived  to  make  me  feel  and  look  more  foolish 
than  ever  I  did  in  my  life.  But  I'm  determined  to  be  revenged  of 
her !  The  worst  of  it  is,  I  am  even  more  angry  with  myself  than 
with  her;  for,  af^er  all,  I  begin  to  think  the  biter  is  bit,  and  that  I 
have  only  scorched  my  own  wings  in  the  flame :  certainly  I  never 
tiiought  half  so  much  of  any  other  woman  as  I  do  of  her,  notwith- 
Wanding  all  her  d — d  fine  lady  airs  and  caprices.  But  I  think  it  will 
be  next  to  a  miracle,  if  I  don't  succeed,  when  her  husband's  ill -temper, 
her  sistei>iti-law'B  ill-nature,  and  my  own  merits,  are  taken  into  con- 
flideration. 

"  How  do  you  get  on  with  the  languid  Letitia  ?  Well,  I  hope,  not 
only  out  of  regard  to  you,  but  out  of  spite  to  the  old  girl.  But  take 
care,  my  boy,  you  don't  fall  into  your  own  trap  as  I  have  done. — 
Such  a  little,  extravagant,  manoeuvring,  ogling  jilt,  would  be  the  very 
devil  for  a  wife :  as  to  any  thing  else,  chacun  a  son  goutj  and  I  am  not 
mire  that  she  would  not  have  been  mine,  if  you  bad  not  introduced 
me  to  that  provoking  witch,  Lady  Egglestone.  I  don't  know  yet 
whether  I  ought  to  thank  you  or  curse  you,  for  your  pains.  In  -the 
mean  time,  I  am  yours,  James  WarrexNden." 

The  Morning  Post  had  announced,  "  the  Earl  and  Coimtc:^  of  Eg- 
glestone's  expected  arrival  in  town,"  and  "  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Egglestone's  positive  arrival  in  town,"  long  before  it  actually  to*jk  place. 
At  last,  on  a  fine  day  in  April,  Lord  and  Lady  Egglestone,  and  Lady 
Margaret  Leyden,  alighted  at  the  earl's  splendid  fiimily  mansion  in 
Grosvenor  Squaw. 

Never  was  any  new  votary  at  the  shrine  of  pleasure  expected  with 
more  anxiety,  or  welcomed  with  more  enthusiasm,  than  was  the 
young  and  lovely  Caroline,  by  the  world  of  fashion.  She  had  already 
mixed  in  the  gay  throng  just  sufficiently  to  excite  universal  uttention, 
without  satiating  curiosity.  All  had  heard  ofhor,  though  comparatively 
ftw  had  seen  her;  and  while  the  attraction  of  novelty,  the  splendour 
of  rank,  the  reputation  of  talent,  and  the  captivation  of  beauty,  were 
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all  her  own,  none  had  faad>  tine  or  opportunity  to  diaeover  spots  in 
the  new  sun  that  every  one  was  prepared  to  idolise. 

I  do  not  deny  that  some  chaperanei,  and  a  fow  virgins  who  had 
turned  the  sharp  comer  of  thirty,  had  treasured  in  their  memory  the 
malignant  observations  on  Caroline  that  Lady  Margaret  had  made  at 
the  time  of  her  brother's  manriage ;  but  these  they  did  not  yet  venturo 
to  repeat,  eioept  in  whispers  round  their  antiquated  card-tables ;  for 
though  Ifldy  Egglestone  was  enthroned  on  the  very  pinnacle  of  fashion, 
her  descent  from  that  umrtable  preeminence  was  not  sofBciently  near 
to  be  prognosticated,  even  by  significant  gestnrea,  or  insidious  vindi- 
cation. 

Many  circiumtuioes,  too,  prepared  Caiofine^r  a  reedy  acceptance 
of  tha^dangeroo8  snpremacy  in  the  circles  of  hmU-ion,  which  seoned 
to  be  ceded  to  her  fay  universal  eufiiage.  Her  home,  however  splez^ 
did,  was  no  longer  happy ;  and,  unfortunately,  her  very  purity  of  intea- 
tion,  in  some  degree,  nusled  her  judgment  She  had  learned  to  trero* 
ble  for  her  own  heart,  and  to  contemplate  a  life  of  gaiety  and  dissps- 
tion  as  a  justifiable,  and  even  laudable  resource,  agahnst  its  weaknes; 
for  she  knew  enough  of  the  world  to  be  aware,  that  such  a  couiie 
would  be  the  most  eflfectual  cawrtic  that  could  be  applied,  to  sear 
those  sensibilities  of  the  aonl,  which  to  her  would  have  been  most 
dangerous.  Besides,  it  was  scarcely  at  her  option  to  retire  from  tltese 
gay  seductions.  Exhibition  was  the  business  of  the  earl's  life,  and 
the  gratifications  of  pride  tto  end.  He  considered  Caroline  ooty  as  a 
brilliant  addition  to  his  individual  splendour;-  and  while  he  kicked 
upcm  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  hie  ttife  should  be  one  of  the  princi- 
pal leaders  of  foshion,  he  thou^t  it  an  indispensable  part  of  h^  dnty, 
as  hie  wife,  to  support  that  character  to  the  utmost.  Yet  his  amiabJe 
countess  had  not  yet  lost  her  taste  for  those  rational  purBuiis  and 
elegant  accomplishments  v^hidi  so  well  entitled  her  <  to  claim  a  &r 
higher  distinction.  But  how  could  she  be  expected  to  contiDae  Jong 
to  coltivate  her  superior  tidents,  when  those  with  whom  she  was  more 
immediately  connected  were  incapable  either  of  josdy  appreciating 
them,  or  sharing  in  the  mate  refined  pursuits  to  which  they  led  t  Oi 
the  contrary,  they  almost  considered  suoh  employmentB  as  unworthy 
her  exalted  rank ;  thus  blindly  contributing  their  weak  eflorts  to  loosen 
the  last  tie  that  bound  her  to  ber^ome. 

Caroline  being  almost  prohibited  the  eiercise  of  her  orm  immediate 
taste,  and  finding  in  her  domestic  associates  only  uncongenial  disposi- 
doos  and  prejudiced  judges  flattered  and  carened  by  all  but  those 
by  whom  she  should  have  been  most  cherished — young,  gay,  and  in- 
experienced, she  rushed  to  meet  that  world  which  opened  wide  ib 
arms  to  receive  her,  and  eagerty  sought  to  substitute  ^e  pHeasores  of 
admiration,  which  she  every  where  obtained,  for  the  delights  of  afie^ 
tion,  which  were  denied  to  her  in  the  only  circle  whece  fate  permitied 
her  to  seek  for  them. 

Rumour,  with  its  hundred  tongues,  had  already  apprised  Odssdo 
of  Lord  and  Lady  EgglestcMie's  arrival  But  though,  perhape,  his 
heart  beat  higher  at  the  news  lian  that  of  any  other  person,  yet  he 
was  almost  tjtie  only  one  of  their  acquaintance  who  did  not  hastm  to 
pay  his  compliments  in  Grosvenor  Square.  He  had,  fatally  for  his 
peace,  developed  his  real  sentiments  towards  Caroline ;  and  eoiafi- 
times  his  memory  would  recall  a  look,  a  blush,  a  transient  change  of 
countenance  in  her,  that  would  lead  him  to  suspect  there  was  a  pos- 
sibility of  his  attachment  not  being  wholly  unretumed.  This  suppo* 
sition,  which  ought  to  have  made  him  shun  her  society,  but  diahied 
him  more  firmly  to  the  place  of  her  abode.  Yet  he  still  persuaded 
himself  his  only  wish  was  to  ascertain  whether  it  were  really  possible 
that  she  did  feel  any  preference  for  him,  leaving  to  the  decision  of 
the  moment  his  future  conduct,  when  that  certainty  should  be  atmined. 

While  he  thus  vacillated  between  hope  and  feaf^  scarcely  knowing 
what  most  tQ  wish  or  dread,  he  felt  on  tmconqueiable  tinndity  '^n  ap- 
proaching Lady  Egglestone,  and  delayed  tiis  visit  from  day  to  day ; 
sometimes  detenpining  at  once  to  put  an  end  to  this  panful  uncer- 
tainty by  renewing  their  former  intimacy,  and  at  other  tima  resolving 
to  leave  town  immediately,  and  thus  escape  from  the  too  dangerous 
snare.     In  this  state  of  indecision  he  received  a  note  from  the  eail, 
requesting  to  see  him  at  an  appointed  hour,  with  an  urgency  that 
surprised  Orlando.    He,  however,  obeyed  the  summons ;  and  Tthile 
his  hand  rested  on  &e  knocker  c^  the  door,  a  thousand  \'ague  and  coo- 
tradictory  conjectures  suggested  themselves  to  his  mind  in  such  rapid 
succession,  that  he  felt  a  temporary  relief  when  he  was  ushered  inU) 
his  lordship's  study,  and  perceived  him  there  alone. 

The  earl  extended  his  hand  to  welcome  Vere  with  his  usual  fiiendh 
warmth ;  but  his  countenance  expressed  considerable  embarraEsment'i 
and  at  that  moment,  Orlando,  feeling  the  re{|ih)ving  whispers  of  c(m- 
science,  shrunk  equally  from  the  idea  of  his  kindnees,  or  of  his  expae- 
tulatiQn.    The  embarrassment  became  mutual,  and  the  silence  \(as 
only  occasionally  interrupted  by  frivolous  questions  and  irrelevant  re- 
plies, which  each  made  and  received  imoonsciously.     At  length  Vers 
siifiicieqtiy  recovered  himself  to  make  the  usual  inquizy  ailer  the 
health  of  Lady  Egglestone,  "  She  is  very  well,"  replied  the  earl.  **  and 
I'm  glad  yoa  mentioned  her ;  for  it  was  to  speak  to  you  about  her 
that  I  asked  you  to  come  to  me." 

Vere  was  thunderstruck  at  tins  opening;  but  fortunately  he  just 
then  perceived  some  dust  on  the  heel  of  his  boot,  which  be  began 
assiduously  to  knock  off  with'  his  walking-cane,  and  thus  evaded  the 
necessity  either  of  looking  towards  the  earl,  or  making  any  reply. 
"  I  perceived,"  continued  his  lordship,  **  when  you  were  at  £gglest(Hie 

Castle,  the  attention  you  invariably  showed  Lady  Egglestone "  Oc^ 

lando  started,  and  kwked  steadily  in  his  fiice.  "  And  I  also  perceiv^." 
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-prMeeded  flie  eaA, "  tint  tiie8entimente  «r  regard  yon  entertained  Tot 
-each  other  were  nratuaL" 

*'  My  lord,"  abruptly  interrupted  Orlando,  ataiting  up,  *<  this  ia  a 
Bubjeot— «  oonversation — a -place—" 

**  Sit  doiwn,  my  dear  boy,"  in  turn  interrupted  the  earl:  *'  sit  down 
oabnly,  and  hear  what  I  have  to  say :  I  know  I^am  about  to  place  you 
in  a  delicatQ  sitnatiou;  but  I  have  more  reliance  on  your  judgment 
than  on  that  of  any  man  aliye;  and  your  kindneca  to  my  wife,  which 
I  oonsider  as  an  obligation  to  myaelf,  has  so  won  her  regard,  that  I  am 
eonvinoed  she  will  attend  to  your  advice  more  than  to  that  of  any 
other  person." 

If  I/Hd  f^lestone's  own  agitation  had  been  less,  Vere*s  could  not 
possibly  have  escaped  his  observetioh ;  but  as  it  was,  it  passed  entirely 
imnoticed.  In  a  few  seconds  he  replied,  **  I  am  not  aware,  my  lord, 
to  what  this  extraordinary  conversation  can  tend ;  nor  do  I  know  on 
what  grounds,  or  on  what  subject  I  could  presume  to  oflerany  advice 
to  Lady  Egglestone.  I  certainly  entertain  for  her  the  same  senti- 
ments of  admiration  that  every  person  must  feel  who  is  acquainted 
with  her;  but  I  am  afraid  you  much  overrate  her  ladyship's  opinion 
of  me ;  and  I  must  therefore  beg  leave  to  decline  altogether  the  office 
of  adviser,  which  you  would  impose  upon  me." 

So  saying,  he  moved  towards  the  door ;  but  Lord  Elgglestone  pre- 
vented his  meditated  escape,  by  saying  gravely—**  I  certainly  did  not 
expect,  Orlando,  that  you  would  refuse  to  be  of  service  both  to  Lady 
Egglestone  and  to  me,  when  it  was  in  your  power  to  be  so 'without 
any  inconvenience  to  3rounel£" 

"  If  I  thought  I  could  be  of  any  real  service  to  Lady  Egglestone," 
replied  Vere,  hesitatingly,  as  he  slovHy  returned  to  his  seat,  where 
he  wailed  some  minutes  ere  the  earl  succeeded  in  arranging  his  ideas, 
or  rather  his  expressions.  At  length  he  proceeded  in  a  deliberate  tone, 
«s  if  delivering  a  preconcerted  oration. 

"  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  grandeur  of  our  house,  nor  on  the  dignity 
ciona  fiunily.  You  know,  Vere,  for  how  many  successive  generations 
we  have  supported  both  with  undiminished  splendour :  no  person  can 
nore  highly  appreciate  them  than  I  do,  and  yet  I  sometimes  think — 
I  am  almost  afiraid  that  the  world  will  accuse  me  of  having  tarnished 
the  lustre  of  both,  by  the  connexion  I  liave  formed ;  for  alas!  Orlando, 
I  am  the  first  Earl  of  Egglestone  whose  marriage  has  not  added  to  the 
fiunily  hereditaments,  either  by  increased  possessions,  or  new  quarter- 
ings !"  (Here  a  deep  sigh  burst  from  his  lordship's  penitent  bosom.) 
'*  And  yet,"  continued  he,  **  perhaps  I  might  find  some  excuse  for  my 
conduct:  Miss  Bellenden,  though  poesessed  of  neither  rank  nor  fortune, 
was  received  and  admired  i(^  the  very  first  circles;  and  Lady  Barton 
has  often  told  me  that  if  I  had  not  married  her  as  soon  as  I  did,  she 
was  certain  ^he  Duke  of  Kelson  would  have  proposed  for  her." 

This  fortunate  reminiscence  seemed  to  revive  the  drooping'  spirits 
of  the  earl ;  and  he  proceeded  with  more  composure,  whilst  Vere 
listened  in  silent  astonishment  at  any  man,  but  above  all  such  a  man 
pitying  himself  for  being  Caroline's  husband. — *'But,  Orlando,  yon 
know  when  a  man  marries,  he  takes  his  wife  for  better  for  worse,  and 
I  must  now,  therefore,  only  make  the  best  I  can  of  my  fate." 

**  Good  God !  Sir," — ^interrupted  Orlando,  **yottr  fate  is  the  envy  of 
the  whole  world!" 

**  Thank  you,  my  dear  ^xfyt  thank  you ;  you  don't  know  what  a 
consolation  it  is  to  me  to  see  Lady  Egglestojie  admired ;  and  I  do 
flatter  myself  with  a  little  care  and  precaution,  she  may  yet  do  veiy 
wolL" 

Vere  could  scarcely  restrain  his  indignation  at  thus  hearing  Caroline 
^  damn'd  with  faint  praise :" — ^he  uttered  some  broken  sentence,  that 
neither  he  nor  the  earl  understood  ;  and  then,  as  suddenly  recollecting 
that  the  folly  which  dictated  these  sentiments  would  render  ihe  re- 
proof of  them  unavailing,  he  abruptly  stopped,  and  folding  his  aims, 
leaned  back  in  his  chair  to  stare  at  the  speaker,  and  endeavour  to 
jgpiess  to  what  conclusion  so  strange  a  discourse  would  tend. 

**  I  am  perfectly  at  ease,"  pursued  the  earl,  ''  as  to  ihe  manner  in 
^vliich  my  wife  will  be  received  on  her  first  introduction  as  such  into 
the  world.  And  I  also  venture  to  hope  that  Lady  Egglestone  possesses 
sufficient  beauty,  elegance,  and  attraction,  to  secure  her  admiration, 
even  on  her  own  account  It  is  only  her  amduct  that  both  my  sister 
and  I  doubt ;  and  on  that  point  I  wish  to  gain  your  asaistance." 

*'  My  assistance,  my  lord  T'  repeated  Vere. 

**  Yes,  yours,  Orlando.  Lady  Egglestone  is  very  young*  very  lively, 
very  inexperienced ;  and  I  want  you  to  he  her  guardian,  her  pro- 
tector." 

**  Me  r  replied  Vere,  in  the  hollow  tone  of  deep  emotion.  Lord 
Egglestone  continued:  **  You  must  take  her  under  your  own  chai^ge, 
and  prevent  her  falling  into  those  errors  which — " 

•'  You  forget,  my  lord,  that  you  are  deputing  to  me  the  duties  that 
belong  only  to  her  husband  ;  besides.  Lady  Egglestone's  own  virtue, 
ber  strict  principles — " 

"Why,  Orlando,  you  run  on  so  fast,  there  is  no  keeping  pace  with 
jrou.  Nobody  doubts  Lady  Egglestone's  virtue  or  principles ;  that's 
the  only  good  of  her  being  a  parson's  daughter :  I  was  not  talking,  I 
-wes  not  blinking  of  them ,-  ihey  are  safe  enough ;  it  is  her  manners 
I'm  afiraid  of.  She  has  such  confounded  odd  notims ;  why  she  would 
not  mind  stopping  her  carriage  in  Bond-street,  to  speak  to  a  common 
beggar !  and  if  ever  she  had  the  misfortune  to  be  in  company  with  an 
apothecary,  or  even  with  a  grocer's  wifo— <here  his  lordship  cleared 
hie  throat)— I  am  satisfied  she  would  not  scruple  acknowledging 
them  at  St  James's !  Lady  Margaret  declares  she  keeps  her  in  the 
honon  all  day  ksig ;  and  when  idie  begizuLto  go  out  in  town  by  her- 


self, for  you  know  I  shall  be  half  my  time  at  the  House  of  Lords,  (and 
she  does  not,  I  am  grieved  to  say,  pay  all  the  deference  she  ought  to 
Lady  Margaret ;)  I  repeat,  when  she  is  going  to  all  the  fine  houses 
about  town,  I  shall  be  quite  in  an  agony  unless  I  know  you,  or  some 
such  kind  friend  is  at  hand,  to  tell  her  which  of  her  acquaintances  she 
ought  to  know,  and  which  she  ought  not  to  know." 

**  And  pray,  my  lord,"  said  Vere,  in  an  emphatic  manner,  **  does  it 
not  occur  that  Lady  Barton,  or  Lady  Anne  Macpharland,  would  be  a 
much  more  proper  peraon  than  I  am  to  instruc)  Lady  Egglestone  in 
those  momentous  matters  ?  Remember,  my  lord,  I  am  not  your  son, 
nor  your  ne{^ew,  nor  your  brother ;  nor  can  I  claim  any  relationship 
to  Lady  Egglestone  that  would  entitle  me  to  such  a  privilege.  She 
is  very  j^oung — so  am  I ;  and  perhaps  the  world  might  be  inclined  to 
misconstrue  the  extraordinary  intimacy  your  lordship  seems  to  wish 
me  to  promote." 

"  Nonsense — ^nonsense,  Orlando ;  the  world  knows  you  are  already 
engaged  to  Miss  Ogilvie ;  and  notliing  can  be  more  natural  than  your 
attending  Lady  Egglestone  in  public  when  I  am  prevented  doing  so, 
either  by  the  business  of  the  nation  or  my  own.  As  to  Lady  Anne, 
if  I  was  to  speak  to  her  on  the  subject,  she  would  only  laugh  at  me, 
and  as  to  Lady  Barton,  though  she  certainly  is  a  woman  of  fashion, 
she  knows  no  more  of  etiquette  in  those  matters  than  Caroline  henelf 
does.  But  youy  Orlando,  from  your  long  residence  at  Egglestone 
Castle,  you  must  have  a  correct  idea  of  form  and  dignity." 

Vere  perceived  it  was  a  vain  endeavour  to  create  sense  in  a  mind 
which  nature  and  pride  had  so  totally  disorganized  for  even  its  per* 
ception.  Was  he  sufficiently  free  from  the  foibles  of  human  nature 
really  to  deplore  that  error  in  another  which  seemed  so  fiivourable  to 
the  gratification  of  his  own  feelings  7  Perhaps  he  was — ^for  he  had 
a  generous,  noble  mind. 

**  Mais,  on  cloit  souvent  avoir  la  conscience  delicate,  nen  pas  a 
'  cause  des  sacrifices  qu'on  lui  fait,  mais  a  cause  de  la  peine  qu'on 
prend  avec  elle  pour  s'exempter  de  lui  en  faire."  At  all  events  there 
was  no  doubt  of  the  conversation  being  particularly  irksome  to  him  ; 
and  therefore,  anxious  to  conclude  it,  he  again  rose  to  take  leave  of 
the  earl. 

"  But  will  you  not  go  up  stairs  ?  the  ladies  will  think  it  quite  ex- 
traordinary  if  you  do  not  visit  them."  ^ 

Vere  paused  a  moment,  then  recollecting  that,  however  deferred, 
lus  meeting  with  Lady  Egglestone  seemed  now  inevitable,  with  a  sort 
of  desperate  resolution  he  hurried  to  the  drawing-rooms. 

When  he  entered  he  found  them  empty ;  but  a  momentary  glance 
served  to  convince  him  that  the  same  taste  and  elegance  reigned  in 
them  as  in  the  apartments  at  Egglestone  Castle.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
genius  of  the  place  hovered  over  it  invisibly,  breathing  a  thousand 
perfumes.  The  same  profusion  of  sweet  flowera  scented  the  air. 
The  same  union  of  comfort  and  magnificence  was  conspicuoiis  in  the 
furniture.  Various  specimens  of  the  most  exquisite  bijouierie  adorned 
ihe  different  tables ;  and  the  very  ornaments  of  the  room  seemed  to 
ofier  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  amusement,  even  to  the  most  indififerent 
eye — at  least  when  the  absence  of  their  mistress  lefl  leisure  few  the 
observation  of  them.  It  was  a  temple  worthy  of  the  grace  that  pre- 
sided in  it  But  what  most  attracted  Vere's  attention  was  a  table  at 
which  Lady  Egglestone  seemed  recently  to  have  been  seated.  Her 
work,  a  hcdf^finished  miniature,  and  the  difilerent  remains  of  her  ver- 
satile occupations,  were  strewed  over  it  Beside  it,  stood  her  harp ; 
and  on  its  desk  lay  an  open  song  in  manuscript,  the  words  «  With  Sir 
Heniy  Comyns'  best  compliments  to  Lady  Egglestone,"  written  in 
pencil  at  the  top,  caught  his  attention ;  and  approaching,  he  found  it 
was  the  old  French  song, 

*<  Ah!  si  vous  pouviez  comprende 
Ce  que  je  ressens  pour  vous, 
L'amour  memo  n'a  rien  si  tendre, 
Ni  I'amitie  de  si  doux. 

*'  Loin  de  vous  non  oceur  soupire. 
Pros  de  vous  je  suis  interdit; 
Voila  ce  que  j'ai  a  vous  dire, 
Helas !  peut-etre  ai  trop  dit !" 

Vere  twice  read  these  lines  with  strong  emotion;  but  the  refleetioos' 
to  which  they  gave  rise  were  interrupted  by  the  shrill  voice  of  Lady 
Maigaret  Leyden,  who  just  then  entered.  She  said,  "  the  coonteaa 
was  not  at  home ;  but  that  she,  hearing  Orlando  was  in  the  drawing-  . 
room,  had  hastened  down  stairs,  really  anxious  and  glad  to  see  him." 
This  compliment  was  not  an  exaggerated  (me;  for  Aough  she 
had  by  no  means  forgotten  the  expressive  bow  with  which  Orlando 
had  saluted  her  at  the  door  of  the  library  the  last  day  of  Us  stay  at 
the  castley  she  chose  for  the  present  to  postpone  resenting  it,  and  ra- 
ther to  take  this  favourable  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  gain  him^ 
as  her  partizan,  and,  at  all  events,  ensure  to  herself  the  indulgence  of 
abusing  Caroline  to  a  new  auditor. 

"  Ah !  Orlando !  we  have  had  terrible  doings  at  the  castle  since 
you  left;  us  ?  Every  thing  going  to  destruction— such  expense !  such 
extravagance !  But  it  is  all  my  poor  dear  brother's  fault,  for  not  exerting 
his  authority !  And  then  such  a  democratical  freedom,  and  the  abolition 
of  all  forms  and  ancient  usages !  But  that  is  all  my  poor  dear  brother's 
fitult  for  marr3ring  a  commoner!  Such  subversion  of  all  rule  and 
ptqjkriety!  Can  you  conceive  it  possible,  Vere,  that  a  Counteas  of 
^^lestone  should  be  seen  walking  in  her  husband's  park,  of  a  March 
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morning,  beibra  breokfast,  witK  a  bundle  under  her  ann,  and  her 
cheeks  aa  red  as  her  ladyship's  dairy-maid !  I  don't  think  such  a  cir- 
cuRistance  ever  occurred  before  iri  the  annals  of  our  family,  except  when 
Lady  Bridget  Egglestone,  wife  to  Hugh  the  ninth  earl,  carried  a  bot- 
tle of  brandy  and  some  cold  ham  to  one  Jacob  Hall,  a  captain  in  the 
ro^  army,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-five, 
Jacob  being  then  concealed  in  a  pig-stye ;  for  which  act  of  gracious 
oondescenaion  and  zealous  loyalty,  his  Miyesty  King  Charles  II.  was 
pleased  to  compliment  her  ladyship  before  tlie  whole  court  on  the 
eighteenth  of  June,  Anno  Domini  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty ;  she  be- 
ing still  a  &ir  woman,  and  of  portly  carriage  and  demeanour— all 
which  I  can  shew  you,  Orlando,  in  the  thirteenth  \olorae  of  our 
£imily  diary ;  a  book  I  have  taken  infmite  pains  to  continue  up  to 
the  present  day,  or  rather  to  the  fatal  doy  of  my  poor  dear  brother's 
foolish,  ridiculous,  inconsiderate  marriage.  For  how  can  I  insert  in 
its  pages  *  the  Earl  of  Egglestone  took  to  wife  Caroline,  daughter  of 

,  a  country  parson,  or  curate ;'  for  what  1  know,  without  even 

being  able  to  add,  '  and  his  sole  heiress,'  even  tliough  it  were  but  to 
bis  old  surplice  and  hatband." 

Here  her  ladyship  paused,  partly  to  take  breath,  and  partly  to  give 
Vere  an  opportunity  of  offering  his  condolences,  or  even  acquiescing 
in  her  complaints.     But  her  expectations  were  disappointed,  and  she 
determined  to  change  her  mode  of  attack,  and  try  some  other  method 
■of  extorting  from  him  a  censure  of  Caroline.     Acconlingly,  she  be-  1 
gan  on  new,  and  it  must  be  confessed,  much  stronger  gruunds  of  ac> 
tcuaation,  and  expatiated  largely  on  the  flirtation  that  liad  been  carried 
-on  between  Caroline  and  Lord  James  Warrenden ;  dwelling  with  most 
venomous  spite  on  the  most  minute  detaiU  which  seemed  to  engage 
Orlando's  attention,  or  to  criminate  Caroline :  fbr  now  Orlando  listened 
with  almost  suspended  respiration ;  and  when  she  had  told  all  she 
thought,  and  retold  all  she  knew,  and  foretold  all  the  evils  that  envy, 
hiArad,  and  malice  could  dictate,  she  thus  summed  up  the  catalogue 
«f  Lady  Egglestone's  ofllnces — and  to  her,  the  last  count  seemed  the 
anost  heinous — *♦  And  do  you  know,  Orlando,  they  even  went  so  far 
— ^I  can  scarcely  repeat  it — nay,  if  I  had  not  witnessed  it  myself,  I 
never  should  have  believed  it  even  of  Lady  Egglestone ;  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  tell  you — but,  could  you  think  it  possible?  they  abso- 
lutely laughed  at  me  to  my  face !     And  even  afler  Lord  James,  God 
he  thanked !  left  the  castle,  that  singing,  sighing,  scented  Sir  Henry 
CoiByiis  took  up  his  station  at  the  castle,  and  made  love  to  her  lady- 
alup,  and  game  of  me,  at  one  and  the  same  time  !" 

Vere's  patience  was  exhausted — he  could  no  longer  stay  to  hear 
the  lovely,  and  as  yet  innocent  Caroline,  thus  virulently  abused ;  and 
seizing  his  hat,  he  scarcely  condescended  to  wish  Lady  Margaret 
'**  good  morning !"  as  he  lefl  her  to  finish  her  invective  alone. 

As  he  passed  through  the  hall,  he  scarcely  stopped  to  recognise  the 
venerable  old  porter,  who  waited  in  vain  fbr  his  accustomed  salute  of 
kindness ;  and  as  he  held  the  uriclosed  door  in  his  feeble  hand,  and 
watched  the  rapid  strides  with  which  Vere  pursued  his  way  down 
Grosvenor  street — "  Ah !  lack-a-day !"  said  he,  **  where  can  Master 
Orlando  he  a-posting  to  7  Bless  his  heart,  what  a  tall,  proper  man  he 
be  a'grown! — many  a  tinie  have  I  had  him  on  my  knee  in  that  old, 
high-backed  chair  there,  singing  to  him  Robin  Hood,  or  the  Two  bro- 
ken of  Fairborough ;  but  night  or  day,  fair  or  foul,  1  never  see'd  him 
)MMs  off  by  me  without  asking  me  a'ter  my  reumatis :  or,  at  least,  nod- 
ding his  head  to  me  in  a  kindly  guess  manner"  So  saying,  the  poor  old 
man  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  thrust  both  his  withered  hands  into  the  deep 
gold-laced  pockets  of  his  coat,  deliberately  descended  the  stone  steps, 
to  take  a  survey  of  the  neighbourhood  and  passengers,  first  to  the 
right,  and  then  to  the  left  streets ;  and  then  as  slowly  returning  to  his 
accustomed  station,  he  closed  the  door,  and  reseated  himself  in  his 
huge  black  leather  chair,  to  knock  off  the  stray  flies  that  occasionally 
settled  on  the  knees  of  his  crimson  plush  breeches,  and  to  determine 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  **  Why  Master  Orlando  hadn't  a-spoke  a  single 
word  to  him." 

But  though  Vere  did  pursue  his  way  with  rapid  strides  down  Gros- 
venor street,  he  found  it  impossible  to  fly  from  the  complicated  feel- 
ings which  his  late  conversation  had  excited ;  and  he  had  already 
passed  through  Grosvenor-gate  and  had  taken  more  than  one  turn  in 
the  Park,  before  he  could,  in  any  degree,  arrange  his  ideas. 

To  observe  the  manner  in  which  Caroline,  the  amiabte,  bewitching 
Caroline,  was  appreciated  in  her  own  family — to  know  that  the  earl 
should  feel  it  necessary  to  **  apclogizej*  fbr  having  chosen  such  a  wo- 
man fbr  his  wife— and  that  Lady  Margaret  should  even  refuse  to  in- 
sert her  name  in  the  fiimily  record — ^roused  every  feeling  o(  indigna- 
tion in  Orlando's  breast ;  and  a  thousand  times  did  he  curse  the  fiite 
that  had  thrown  so  bright  a  pearl  where  its  value  was  unknown. 

Again  the  recollection  of  Lord  James  Warrenden,  and  his  newer 
rival.  Sir  Henry  Comyns,  recurred  to  increase  his  agitation.  '*  Why," 
thought  he,  in  ^e  momentary  delusion  of  passion-^—*'  Why  should  they 
he  permitted  to  pursue  her  with  their  odious  flatteries  an<r attentions, 
whilst  /,  who  live  but  in  her  presence,  deny  myself  even  the  ei\joy- 
ment  Sf  her  society !  Does  not  her  husband  expect,  nay,  solicit  my 
attendance  on  her  f" — But  here  the  remembrance  of  that  husband's 
unlimited  confidence  in  him  served  as  an  antidote  to  the  very  folly 
that  exposed  him  to  so  great  a  temptation.  At  last  the  delightful, 
though  still  moro  dangerous  idea,  that  he^vas  liimself  beloved  by 
Caroline,  rose  to  lull  his  mind  into  a  transient  dream  of  happiness. 
The  earl's  expressions,  that  •*  he  had  perceived  the  sentiments  they 
entertained  for  each  other  were  mutual ;"  and  that  Orlando  would 
htva  niM«  infltttno^  ov«r  her  than  uiy  other  p«rtdn»  toutidcd  In  bia 


ean  till  he  was  almost  intoxicated  by  them ;  and  at  length  his  reflex 
tions,  if  these  egartmens  de  Faprit  can  be  called  reflections,  were  cait 
eluded  by  a  determinatioa  to  regulate  hb  ovna  condact  by  that  of 
Caroline.  **  I  will,"  said  he,  **  accept  the  task  her  insensible  husband 
has  delegated  to  me  {  I  will  hover  round  to  watch  aod  guard  her— 
not  from  the  trifling  indiscretions  which  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  sap- 
pose  her  capable  of  committing — but  from  the  inaiduous  flatteries  of 
those  who  appeor  to  be  more  susceptible  of  her  charms  than  the  beait' 
less  earl.  I  know  the  more  I  see  of  Caroline,  the  more  in&tusied 
with  her  I  shall  become — ^but  of  what  consequence  will  that  be,  in 
comparison  with  any  service,  however  trifling,  which  1  may  have  it  ii 
my  power  to  render  her  7  If  she  is  indifllerent  to  m»,  X  akme  wUl  be 
the  sufferer — if  she.  is  nol  indiflerent — " 

Here,  raising  his  hand  to  his  aching  forehead,  unwilling  to  destroy 
the  exhilirating  delirium  this  possibility  excited,  by  stopping  to  inves- 
tigate too  closely  the  grounds  on  which  it  rested,  he  quickly  tamed  lo 
join  the  moving  throng  of  l*iccadilly,  in  hopes  that  the  jostliDg  of  tin 
crowd  would  prevent  his  further  reflection,  and,  without  dasipaiinf 
his  ideas,  just  enable  him  to  carry  them  along  in  the  exact  equilibrioffl 
of  their  actual  position. 

Vere  had  just  turned  up  SackviUe  street,  when,  «^wMi«!gf>  the  crowd 
of  carriages  that  generally  surround  Gray's  well-known  dim,  he  d^ 
scried  that  of  Lady  Egglestone:  her  two  tall  footmen  with  their 
cocked  hats  and  gold-beaded  canes  announced  "her  IsdjiihipV 
actual  presence :  nor  was  the  information  thus  tacitly  eooTcyed.  lost 
upon  Orlando.  The  next  instant  found  him  amidst  the  thraog  of  con- 
pany  that  as  usual  filled  the  outside  room  at  that  fii^icuable  jeweUer  l 
At  flrst,  liowever,  he  was  disappointed,  as  no  Lady  Eggiesiooe  ap- 
peared ;  she  liaving  gone  into  another  nxxn  to  arrange  with  Mr.  Gnj 
about  resetting  some  ornaments.  To  poas  away  the  time  of  faer  ib> 
sence,  Vere  amused  himself  in  examining  the  various  besoiiTui  irinkeii 
the  counters  exhibited  i  and  from  mere  curiosity  had  jusl  inquired  the 
price  of  a  pair  of  diamond  ear-rings  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  whes 
he  heard  Lady  Anne  Macpharland's  voice  at  his  ear,  saying,  ia  i 
whisper,  **  They  will  just  do  lor  Miss  Ogilvie ;"  and  turning  roDod,  be 
perceived  boUi  Caroline  and  her  immediately  behind  him.  The 
countess  was  still  occupied  ia  the  momeatous  choice  of  an  aigrette, 
and,  scarcely  noticing  Vere's  salute,  c<mtinued  her  discussion  viik 
the  obsequious  shopman. 

Her  reception  of  Orlando  was  by  no  meaos  that  which  he  had  ei- 
pected  to  receive,  and  he  felt  piqued  at  her  coldness  in  propoitioo  to 
his  disappointment  But  while,  partly  from  vexation  and  portly  fhn 
policy,  he  continued  standing  beside  her  in  silence.  Lord  James  Vfu- 
renden  entered,  and  approaching  Lady  Egglestone,  said  Vk'uh  bis onial 
familiarity,  **  For  God's  sake  leave  these  baubles  for  those  tfast  wsoi 
them ;  you  could  never  wear  any  thing  more  becoming  than  that  little 
mob-cap  you  have  on  at  this  moment ;  you  look  more  beautiful  thsn 
ever  to-day." 

Lady  Egglestone,  without  deigning  to  notice  his  kndsbipb  oow 
turning  her  back  to  him,  said  to  Vere,  **  Do  decide  fbr  me  Letnecs 
these  two:  I  know  you  have  a  good  taste  in  ornaments  by  yoor  choice 
of  those  ear-rings." 

**  You  are  quite  mistaken  about  those  ear-rings,'*  replied  Yen.  "I 
only  looked  at  them  while  I  was  waiting  to  see  ycnc" 

'This  vindication  was  certainly  uncalled  for,  as  nothing  cooU  hiYS 
been  more  natural  than  the  supposition  of  his  being  then  occopied  io 
choosing  jewels  fbr  his  bride ;  but  yet  he  felt  an  involuntary  repug- 
nance to  Caroline's  entertaining  such  on  idea  for  a  moment ;  not  did 
he  regret  the  unpremeditated  explanation  having  escaped  his  lips,  si 
he  fancied  he  sqw  a  slight  blush,  and  still  fainter  mul€,piay  over  bet 
countenance  as  she  listened  to  it 

**But  tell  me,  which  of  these  do  you  like  hestr  repeated  Lsdy 
Egglestone,  evading  his  earnest  gaze.  Lord  James  again  gave  his  oii- 
solicited  opinion  in  favour  of  topazes,  which  piubably  induced  Vere 
to  prefer  emeralds.  Caroline  purchased  the  latter,  and  paid  for  then 
in  silence,  whilst  Lord  James  hummed  a  waltz,  and  settled  his  crtm 
by  a  looking-glass  which  conveniently  stoorl  opposite  to  him. 

At  length,  with  apparent  indifference,  "  Well,"  said  his  lordship.  'I 
hove  no  doubt  of  your  looking  d — d  handsome  in  either ;  but  the  topsx 
is  the  thing.  Do  you  go  to  the  Opera  to-night  T*  continued  he.  aiiiB 
fronting  Caroline;  who,  provoked  at  his  efliontery,  looked  grsvelf  o 
his  face,  to  convince  him  her  inattention  to  his  renurfca  was  ool  ko- 
dentol ;  and  then  taking  Vere's  arm,  she  crossed  the  room  to  nbeie  I 
was  talking  io  a  group  of  ladies. 

**  A  cool  cut,  l^  G — ,"  muttered  Lord  James,  pictdsghis  teeth. u^ 
looking  after  them:  and  so  thought  Orlando;  but  though  he  felt  ia 
SMne  degree  conscious  that  Caroline's  flattering  manner  to  himself  "* 
principally  dictated  by  a  desire  to  mortify  Lord  James,  he  was  sInKSt 
as  grateful  to  her  for  the  cause  as  fbr  the  efllect.     As  we  went  donv 
stairs,  he  repeated  Lord  Jomes's  question  of,  whether  he  shook!  dk^ 
Lady  Egglestone  that  night  at  the  Opera ;  and  having  received  a  mdy 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  he  took  leave  of  us  at'  the  carriage  doff, 
and  returned  down  St  James's  street,  with  his  spirits  more  lighiewd, 
and  his  heart  moro  joyous,  than  he  had  felt  for  many  weeks ;  and  jtt 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  say  why  he  felt  thus  hapf?- 
It  was  a  nothing  that  had  efiected  the  change. 

Un  rien  pent  aigrir  la  souflrance, 

Un  rien  I'adoncir  de  moitie; 
Le  tout  n^est  rien  pour  rindiflerenca 

Un  rien  etc  tout  poor  raiiiiti«. 


A    YEAit    AND    A    DAY. 
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'*  Lord  ble«  me !  Lady  Egglefltone*  have  yott  not  yei  made  up  your 
nind  which  ought  to  be  preferred  ?"  said  I,  laughing,  as  we  swept 
ound  the  comer  into  Bond  street,  for  Caroline  was  still  in  a  profound 
everie.  She  started,  and  immediately  exckimed,  *'  Why  surely  there 
»n  no  comparison  be  made  between  them  ?" 

"  And  yet,"  returned  I,  **  you  fint  chose  the  topazes  after  half  an 
ioar*8  deliberation,  and  then  after  all  you  purchased  the  emeralds." 

Caroline  bliwhed,  for  she  found  she  liad  replied  more  to  her  own 
houghts  than  to  my  question,  and  she  blushed  still  deeper  when  she 
net  my  eye.  To  escape  from  it  she  turned  her  head  quickly ;  and 
ettlng  down  the  glass,  she  afiected  to  look  earnestly  out  of  the  car* 
*iago  window :  at  that  moment  Lord  James  Warrenden  drove  past  in 
lis  curricle,  and  wiih  his  usual  vanity,  aftributing  her  earnestness  to 
m  anxiety  to  meet  his  eye,  drew  from  the  accidental  circumstance, 
inclusions  the  most  gratifying  to  hiq  self-love.  He,  however,  passed 
>n,  without  even  bowing;  but  addressing  Sir  Stapleton  Vaughan,  who 
lad  joined  him  a  few  minutes  before,  **  There,"  said  he,  "  there  is  a 
■are  example  of  woman's  coquetry.  Didn't  you  see  with  what  vivacity 
'he  Egglestone  let  down  the  window  when  she  saw  roe  coming  \  and 
tiow  she  coloured  with  vexation,  when  I  gave  her  the  go-bye  t  and 
^'et,  would  you  believe  it?  it  is  hardly  five  minutes  since  she  eut  me 
with  as  much  nonchalance  as  a  French  milliner  would  of  a  Goud-Friday ! 
— By  G — t  there  never  was  a  woman  yet  that  didn't  fly  to  be  pursued, 
and  wouldn't  turn,  like  a  hare,  ten  times  in  a  minute,  merely  to  keep 
us  longer  in  chase." 

So  saying,  he  cut  a  fly  from  the  ear  of  his  off-horse  in  the  tme  Jehu 
style,  at  the  same  time  nodding  and  showing  his  white  teeth  in  token 
of  recognizance,  as  he  passed  a  barouche  loaded  with  ladies  in  the  in- 
side, and  quarterings  on  the  ouL 

Meantime  he  had  in  truth  been  scarcely  observed  by  Caroline, 
whose  attention  was  now  engaged  by  my  replies  to  her  question,  of 
who  were  the  ladies  to  whom  I  had  introduced  her  at  Gray's  shop? 
"  Is  it  possible  you  do  not  know  the  famous  Mrs.  and  Miss  Intermac  ? 
They  formerly  lived  within  twenty  miles  of  Johnny^  Groat's  house,  and  . 
are  only  lately  transplanted  into  this  bwer  region  under  the  especial 
patronage  of  our  bonny  duchess.  The  young  lady  is  an  heiress,  and 
the  first  act  of  the  vtrary  mother's,  afler  she  became  a  widpw,  was  to 
lend  her  grace  a  large  sum  of  money,  by  which  she  flatten  herself  she 
has  purchased  a  good  introduction  for  her  daughter  in  London.  They 
are  of  my  uncle's  ckn,  which  you  would  scarcely  suspect  from  their 
Anglicised  dialect,  and  the  transposition  of  their  name,  d  <2fi»fU  Mao- 
iniire." 

Lady  Egglestone  laughed  at  the  change.  **  But,"  continued  I,  **  the 
transformation  has  not  been  confined  to  their  name.  You  may  per- 
ceive by  the  girl's  high  cheek  bones,  long  legs,  and  dark  eyes,  that 
nature  designed  her  for  a  strapping,  brawny,  Highland  laasie,  instead 
of  which,  she  has  assumed  the  character  of  a  nunini  piminit  love-sick 
heroine ;  and  the  mother,  who  to  my  certain  knowledge  has  many  a 
day  crossed  Craggie  Bum  Ford  without  shoe  or  stocking,  and  sat 
down  on  our  park  wall  to  put  them  on  i^^ain  before  she  tirled  at  the 
laird's  gate ; — ^I  say  this  yery  woman  is  now  turned  out  in  the  shape 
of  a  fine  lady  in  her  own  person,  and  nving  mad  in  white  satin  with 
the  mania  of  education  for  her  daughter.  Poor  Maggie— I  beg  her 
pardon.  Miss  Madelina,  is  half-hung  every  morning  beforo  breakfast 
in  one  of  Sheldrake's  machines  to  stretch  her  neck.  Then  she  is  made 
to  cany  two  milk-pails  filled  with  water  well  poised,  to  give  her  a 
fall  in  her  shoulders.  Her  feet  are  put  into  stocks  to  teach  her  ea^e 
and  elegance  whilst  she  plays  the  Spanish  guitar;  and  her  elbows 
are  tied  together  behind,  whilst  she  is  learning  to  aing,  in  order  to 
make  her  back  flat.  She  attc'nds  anatomical  le<;^res,  to  teach  her  to 
draw  with  delicacy;  and  she  learns  mathematics  to  help  her,  I  sup- 
pose, to  cut  out  bonnets :  for  her  mother  declares  she  means  to  make 
her  Madelina  both  useful  and  ornamental." 

By  this  time  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  Duke  of  Orkney's,  door, 
and  the  two  ladies  separated  with  regret  Of  Lady  Anne  Macphar- 
land  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  something ;  but  yet  what  /  could  say  of 
her,  others  perchance  would  scarcely  credit.  For  hers  was  a  way- 
ward heart,  that  was  seldom  imderstood,  though  it  was  her  heart  alone, 
that  made  both  her  story  and  her  character. 

The  Duchess  of  Orkney  had  died  whilst  Lady  Anne  was  very 
3^ung ;  and  she  hod  in  consequence  beocHne  the  mistress  of  her  fother's 
establishment  at  an  age  when  many  girls  had  scarcely  left  the  nursery. 
She  inherited  from  the  duke  an  understanding  that  was  generally  con- 
sidered shrewd  and  penetrating;  and  as  his  grace  had  in  early  life 
trod  all  the  devious  paths  of  policy,  and  even  of  dissipation,  he  de- 
lighted, as  he  advanced  in  age,  to  retrace  his  steps  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  open  to  his  only  child  the  intricate  mazes  and  hidden  snar6s 
with  which  the  ways  of  the  world  abound.    In  this  he  seemed  to 
acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  observation,  **  Come  il  mondo  e  un  mis- 
chio  di  persone  ^mroode  e  bizzare,  bisogna  preparani  a  cattive  pro- 
cedure, a  tenersi,  beu  quardaio  per  non  dimenticarsi  in  simili  con- 
gion{urc."     But  it  is  almost  as  dangerous  to  tlie  character  of  a  yoimg 
woman  to  be  too  soon  initiated  into  the  wiles  of  human  nature,  as  to 
live  on  in  protracted  ignorance  of  them,  and  probably,  if  Lady  Anne 
Iiad  not  been  gifted  by  nature  with  a  heart  peculiarly  susceptible  of 
•U  the  finer  feeUngs,  she  would  have  withered  into  a  cynic  at  twenty. 
For,  unfortunately,  the  circles  in  which  she  lived,  were^not  those  in 
^hich  she  was  most  likely  to  find  her  fiither's  misanthropic  views  of 
jboman  nature  rectified,  or  her  own  suspicious  doubts  removed. 

She  vras,  or  at  least  I  think  she  was,  one  of  the  very  few  women 
who  did  not  oTemte  her  own  merits ;  for,  in  truth,  thoae  the  did  poa- 


were  not  formed  Ibr  general  praise ;  and  she  was  praised  for  to 
many  she  did  tioI  possess,  by  those  amongst  her  associates  who  endea- 
voured to  recommend  themselves  to  the  duke,  by  exaggerated  enco* 
miums  of  her,  that  at  last  she  learned  not  only  to  doubt  her  own  judg- 
ment of  herself,  but  to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  the  whole  world,  and 
to  believe  friendship  and  flattery  synonymous  terms. 

One  person  only  had  hitherto  escaped  this  general  censure,  and  that 
was  her  cousin,  Orlando  Vere.  Early  intimacy  and  long  association 
had  taught  her  duly  to  appreciate  his  merits ;  and  notwithstanding  she 
was  some  years  his  senior,  she  would  'in  all  probability,  have  cherished 
a  warmer  sentiment  than  that  of  common  regard,  had  there  been  any 
apparent  chance  of  her  attachment  being  returned.  But  I  soon  be* 
came  painfully  conscious,  that  while  I  wanted  beauty,  I  also  wanted 
those  attractive  manners,-  those  feminine  accomplishments,  that  would 
have  been  requisite  to  fix  his  aflections.  I  therefore  determined  to 
control  my  own ;  and,  exerting  whatever  good  sense  and  pride  I  pos- 
sessed, by  degrees  they  subsided  into  a  friendship  and  esteem,  which, 
however,  was  sufficient  to  induce  me  to  refuse  all  other  oflera  o€ 
marriage,  and  to  concentrate  nearly  all  my  interest  in  life  in  wishes 
for  Orlando's  happiness. 

Vere,  however,  had  now  to  encounter  a  formidable  rival  in  my 
regard ;  for  short,  comparatively,  as  my  acquainuince  with  Lady  Eg- 
glestone had  been,  I  had  already  penetrated  her  character ;  and  as  a 
heart  like  the  one  I  have  described,  that  is,  in  general,  inaccessible  to 
.  affection,  is  but  the  more  enthusiastic  in  its  attachments  when  they 
are  once  excited,  so  I  even  then  loved  Caroline  as  if  she  had  been  my^ 
sister,  or  even  my  child  ;  and  classing  her  in  idea  only  with  Orlando,. 
I  often  thanked  Heaven  for  having  permitted  me  to  become  acquainted 
with  two  individuals  who  could,  in  my  opinion,  redeem  the  character 
of  human  nature. 

I  had  narrowly  watched  Lady  Egglestone's  conduct  during  onr  stay 
at  the  castle ;  nor  did  her  behaviour  to  Lord  James  that  day  escaper 
my  observation ;  indeed,  so  entirely  engrossed  was  I  by  my  own  re- 
flections on  this  subject,  that  when  I  arrived  at  home,  I  hardly  noticed 
the  unusual  circumstance  of  my  father  being  already  dressed  for  din- 
ner, and  waiting  for  me  in  the  drawing-room.  At  last  this  circumstance 
attracted  my  attention,  and  half  in  earnest,  half  in  jest,  I  inquired  the 
cause  of  his  early  toilette. 

**  It  is  not  so  particularly  early,*'  replied  the  duke;  "  but  I  have  or- 
dered dinner  before  seven  to-day,  as  1  have  promised  to  take  cofiee 
with  Lady  Barton  to-night,  and  to  go  with  her  to  the  opera." 

He  turned  to  the  window  as  he  said  this,  and  added,  after  a  moment^ 
pause,  "I  hope,  Anne,  you  will  go  with  me  to  Lady  Barton's ;  she  m 
a  very  sensible  and  amiable  woman,  and  I  wish  to  see  you  and  har 
more  intimate." 

"  And,  Miss  Morton,"  said  I,  followmg  my  father,  and  laying  my 
hand  on  his  arm,  I  looked  up  earnestly  in  his  face.  **  Your  grace  forgets 
all  poor  Miss  Morton's  land  advances  towards  intimacy — and — and — *' 
"  And  a  coronet,  you  wotild  say,  Anne;  but  you  need  not  be  In  the 
least  afraid  of  her ;  I  saw  through  her  plans  almost  as  soon  as  she  had 
formed  them,  and  only  laughed  at  them  and  her  too :  no,  no,  if  I  ever 
marry  again,  I  shall  make  choice  of  a  very  diflbrent  woman  from  Miss 
MortonJ' 

As  he  said  this,  he  took  hold  of  my  hand,  and  looked  earnestly  in 
my  face,  as  if  to  discover  whether  the  confidence  he  longed  to  repose 
in  me  was  one  which  I  was  prepared  to  receive  with  indulgence.  I 
understood  his  look  and  replied  to  it :  **  My  dear  father,  I  have  long 
prepared  myself  for  the  possibility  of  your  marrying  again ;  and  I  am 
also  prepared  to  love  any  woman  who,  as  your  wife,  makes  you  ha|)py. 
But  I  own  I  am  glad  you  have  not  made  choice  of  Miss  Morton, 
merely  because  she  seems  a  superficial  and  designing  character." 
**  What  do  you  think  of  Lady  Barton  ?" 
"  Lady  Barton !  I  have  not  thought  of  her  at  all." 
**  She  has  an  immense  fortupe,  and  a  very  good  temper." — '*  Two 
uncommon  advantages,"  replied  I.  laughing.  *•  However,  my  dear 
father,  insure  your  own  happiness,  and  you  will  increase  mine.".  So 
saying,  I  affectionately  kissed  his  cheek,  and  hastened  to  make  my 
toilette,  leaving  the  duke,  as  he  said,  quite  relieved  at  having  broken 
the  ice,  and  found  only  smooth  water. 

While  the  duke  and  his  daughter  were  dining,  tete-a-teiCt  which 
was  with  them  an  unusual  occurrence,  Orlando  was  set  down  at 
the  door  of  Mr.  Drayford's  splendid  mansion  in  Portland  Place,  with 
his  head  and  heart  still  full  of  Caroline.  The  company  he  found 
assembled  consisted,  as  was  most  frequently  the  case  at  that  nabob's 
entertainments,  of  a  mixed  collection  of  both  sexes,  where  rank  and 
fiishion  were  more  attended  to  than  the  talents  or  reputation  of  the 
individuals  who  composed  it  As  he  was  almost  the  last  who  entered 
the  magnificent  apartments,  he  remained  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room 
amongst  a  group  of  young  men,  gaily  conversing  on  indifllerent  sub- 
jects till  dinner  was  hnnoonced,  and  the  ladies  filed  off  in  review  be- 
fore them  on  their  way  to  the  dining-room. 

As  they  passed  Vere,  he  felt  a  soft  hand  touch  his,  and  quickly 
turning,  he  beheld  the  still  lovely  figure  of  Mrs.  Cleverly ;  but  he 
could  almost  have  imagined  the  pressure  was  accidental,  so  entirely 
engrossed  did  she  appear  by  the  conversation  of  the  gentleman  on 
whose  arm  she  leaned. 

Hei;  head  of  dark  black  hair,  cut  quite  short  all  round,  and  only  to 
be  distinguished  from  that  of  a  bey  by  the  glossy  curis  in  front,  showsd 
to  the  greatest  advantage  a  finely  turned  neck  of  alabaster,  and  served 
as  a  beautiful  capital  to  her  figure,  which  was  enveloped  in  .a  profu- 
sion of  transparent  drapery,  Uuoogh  the  varying  folds  of  w^cb  Htn 
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peiiect  propoitioii  of  her  limba  ^tm  displaTed  mt  aveiy  movement^^ 
It  always  seemed  as  if  Mrs-  Cleverly  wished  to  show,  in  her  own 
dress,  how  much  elegance  and  &8hion  were  at  variance ;  fyt  whilst 
'bU  the  other  beauties  of  the  day  rivalled  each  other  in  the  display  of 
necks,  and  backs,  and  le^  and  arms,  Mrs.  Cleverly  was  distinguished 
by  her  long  sleeves,  and  long  petticuots,  and  long  shawls,  which 
she  managed  with  every  attention,  to  dramatic  effect ;  and  which, 
from  the  fineness  of  their  texture,  gave  in  their  chiaro  oacuro,  added 
grace  and  symmetry  to  their  form. 

Oriando  was  thunderstruck  at  this  uneipected  encounter,  and  still 
more  unexpected  recognizance,  and  determining  to  ascertain  how  £u 
ibmale  effiontery  could  go,  he  placed  himself  directly  opposite  to  her 
at  dinner ;  and  taking  the  firat  opportunity  of  meeting  her  eye,  made 
a  formal  and  obsequious  bow.  "Dear  me!  are  you  there,  Vere? 
When  did  you  return  from  the  Cootinent  ?"  inquired  the  lady,  with 
perfect  insouciance  ,*  and  the  same  sofl  voice  of  innocence  which  had 
so  often  found  the  way  to  the  most  obdurate  heart  Orlando  per- 
ceived the  tone  on  which  she  chose  their  acquaintance  to  rest,  and 
answered  her  accordingly. 

"  I  most  introduce  you,"  continued  che,  "  to  my  caro  tposo,  that  little 
old  general  yonder,  in  the  stifl^  black  stock."  So  saying,  by  a  nod  of 
her  head  she  directed  Vere's  attention  to  a  petrified  martinet,  diat  sat 
bolt  erect  behind  a  plate  of  turtle  soup  at  the  other  end  of  the  table ; 
and  then  turning  abruptly  to  her  next  neighbour,  she  leaned  her  elbow 
on  the  table,  and  stooping  down  with  her  face  almost  turned  up  to 
his,  made  one  of  her  singular  observations,  with  her  usual  ton«  of 
naivete,  which  set  her  companion  in  a  roar  of  laughter,  while,  at  ih» 
same  time,  she  maintained  her  own  gravity  immovable* 

There  certainly  is  an  indescribable  attraction  in  Mrs.  Cleverly^ 
manners,  which  it  is  almost  impassible  to  resist ;  and  yet  it  has  often 
appeared  to  me,  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  every  peison's  attention 
is  so  much  engrossed  by  her,  is,  that  curiosity  is  constantly  awakened 
to  divine  what  strange  act  or  observation  she  will  next  make,  even  to 
a  greater  degree  than  admiration  is  excited  by  what  she  actually  does. 
Thus  it  was  with  Orlando.    There  scarcely  existed  a  WMoan  in  the 
world  whom,  at  that  moment,  he  more  thoroughly  despised  than  he 
did  Mrs.  Cleverly,  and  yet  he  found  it  almost  impossible  to  withdraw 
his  eyes  from  her  for  an  instant,  so  much  was  he  amused  by  her 
eccentricities,  and  surprised  by  her  astonishing  poweis  of  self>pa«e8sian. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  desire  to  continue  his  observance  of  her,  that  in- 
ducf^  hiini  to  accompany  the  other  gentlemen  to  the  diawing-ioon, 
contrary  to  his  previous  intention ;  as  he  had  till  then  been  fully  re- 
solved to  go  to  the  Opera  particularly  early,  in  order  noi  to  kise  one 
seocmd  of  Caroline's  society.    However,  be  the  motive  what  it  might, 
the  effect  was  evident ;  for  he  found  himself  leisurely  druiking  his 
ooflfee  behind  M».  Cleverly's  chair,  after  several  of  the  party  had  dis- 
persed.    All  at  once  she  alxnptly  turned  to  him,  and,  leaning  back, 
said,  in  an  audible  voice,  *'  Do  tell  me  who  that  very  pretty  girl  in 
black  is  7 — ^I  am  told" — then  lowering  her  voice  to  a  whisper,  she 
continued  without  a  change  of  countenance,  "Oriando,  since  3roa 
would  neither  come  to  hie  this  morning,  nor  yesterday,  remember  I 
take  you  to-night  in  my  carriage  to  the  Operar— you  can't  evade  me 
always— 1  must  say  five  words  to  you,  and  then  I  have  done  with 
you  for  ever."    Then  raising  her  voice,  as  if  concluding  her  obser- 
vations on  the  girl  in  black,  **  Don't  you  think,"  said  she;  **  that  will 
l>e  a  good  arrangement  for  her  ?" 

"  Excellent  for  both,"  replied  Vere,  in  the  same  key :  at  that  mo- 
ment, Mrs.  Cleverly's  carriage  being  announced,  he  oiiSfered  her  his 
arm,  as  a  matter  of  course,  saying,  "  Where  is  the  General  ?" 

"  At  home,  and  asleep  by  this  time,"  answered  the  lady,  stopping 
to  adjust  her  shawl ;  and  then  taking  Orlando's  arm,  she  descended  to 
her  carriage,  into  which  he  accompanied  her. 

The  door  was  scarcely  closed  when  Vere  exclaimed,  **  Now,  Jac- 
queline, what  have  you  to  say  to  me  ?  Let  us  understand  each  other, 
if^possible;  and  if  ever  you  con  be  sincere,  fbr  once,  be  so  now; 
remember  I  am  not  to  be  duped  again." 

His  fair  companion,  with  unfeigned  emoticm,  now  withdrew  her 
hands  from  her  face,  with  which,  till  then,  she  had  concealed  her 
features  as  he  spoke,  and  looking  up  at  him  with  an  imploring  counte- 
nance, "  I  deserve  your  reproaches,"  said  she ;  **  but  if  you  knew  the 
sincerity  of  my  repentance,  Orlando,  even  you  might  forgive  me.  I 
never  knew  how  to  value  your  affection,  till  I  fislt  I  had  lost  it—- 
irretrievably." 

There  was  a  something  in  the  tone  of  her  voice,  as  she  ptononnced 
the  last  sentence,  that  ahnost  implied  a  wish  of  its  being  contradicted; 
but  as  the  lamp  of  the  carriage  shone  on  his  well-known  counte- 
nance, she  traced  no  varying  tint,  no  transient  glance,  that  could 
even  authorize  her  to  hope,  and  she  sighed — dee^dy  and  audibly. 

"  Jacqueline !"  replied  Vere,  after  a  moment's  pause, "  it  will,  per- 
haps, be  for  the  advantage  of  us  both,  if  we  do  not  recur  to  the  past : 
I  did  once  love  you  as  well  as  I  then  believed  myself  capable  of 
loving  any  woman;  and  no  person  but  yourself  could  have  made 
me  cease  to  love  you.  You,  and  you  alone,  convinced  my  reason 
against  my  will.  I  don't  mean  to  upbraid  you,  Jacqueline ;  the  time 
for  recrimination  is  past;  on  the  contrary,  I  thank  you  for  my  release." 


Poor  Jacqueline !  at  that  moment  her  quivering  lip  and  pallid  cheek,- 1  Mrs.  Cleverly. 

inWAd  thA  violAneA  nfliAr  AvnntinnaL       Vnt  aha  snnlrn  nnt  •  flho  tinnllw  <*  Tit*  ^rrmt  i}it 


you  wiol»  BM  fliat  note  Ihk  iiioming,'afler  my  explicit  reftml  to  go  to 
you  yesterday.  As  the  wife  of  General  Cleverly,  yon  do  not  stsnd 
in  need  oi  my  friendthip,  even  if  you  had  a  right  to  claim  it ;  and  if  it 
ia  possible  that  now  you  could  ever  wish  to  excite  any  stronger  feel- 
ing in  my  bosom,  know  it  is  no  longer  in  your  power  to  do  so.  I 
acknowledge,  Jacqueline,  that  I  love  anoUier,  to  adoretion ;  I  love 
now  as  1  never  loved  l)efbre;  and  ^here  my  affectifxis  are  iirevocsUy 
placed,  my  esteem  equals  my  admiration.*' 

Jacqueline  started,  and  laying  her  hand  on  Oriando's  arm,  with  SD 
almost  convulsive  grasp,  she  looked  eagerly  in  his  Ace,  while  rage, 
despair,  and  jealousy,  agitated  her  own.    The  expresaion  was  no- 
mentary,  but  one  neither  to  be  mistaken  nor  forgotten ;  and  as  I7 
degrees  it  subsided  into  studied  composure,  a  smUe  of  comempt  end 
incredttUly  passed  over  her  lip,  while  she  slowly  withdrew  her  baoi 
and  assumed  an  air  of  haughty  indifierence.    **  I  see,  Orlando,"  ihe 
replied,  **  you  still  mistake,  as  much  as  ever,  both  my  motives  and  my 
character.    The  wife  of  General  Cleverly  cannot  stoop  to  solicit  (fast 
regard  which,  as  the  portionless  Jacqueline,  she  contmnned;  sDd  if 
I  have  sought  to  renew  our  friendakipy  it  was  only  in  the  hqw  of 
conforring  obligations,  not  receiving  them.    I  own,"  continoed  she  vidi 
a  satirical  laugh,  "  I  did  not  believe  poor  Maria  Ogilvie  eoald  excite 
such  a  violent  passion  as  you  profess  to  feel  for  her ;  nor  that  it  wm 
possible  your  adtmrttfton  of  her  would  equal  your  esleesi.    But  if  m 
really  'love  her  to  adoration,*  perhaps  1  had  better  not  give  yoa  the 
unwelcome  information  I  intended." 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?  For  God's  sake !  explain  3^niBeir*  esgedy 
replied  Vere,  anxious  to  appear  only  interested  for  Maria. 

"  1  mean,"  retmned  Mn.  Cleverly,  *'  that  your  friend,  yoor  oonfr 
dant.  Sir  George  Montgomery;  he  who  was  so  indefatigable  in  ttf 
endeavoun  to  cure  yoor  infttoation  for  me,  is  no  less  kind  and  pe^ 
severing  in  wishing  to  cure  Miss  Ogilvie  of  her  rnpard  for  yoa; 
though,  ha!  ha !  ha !  perhaps,  in  this  instance,  hu/ritndsi^  nay  lead 
him  still  greater  lengths ;  and,  eflbctually  to  prevent  her  marryinc 
you,  perhaps  he  may,  out  of  friendship,  pure,  fUainterasted  firiend^p. 
do  yon  the  favour  to  marry  her  himself" 

**  And,  pray,  what  reason  hare  you  for  so  strange  a  suspicionr 
inquired  Oriando. 

**  Oh !  many,  many  reasons,  too  long  to  tell  yoa  now ;  for  I  see  we 
are  arrived,  and  there  is  my  party  waiting  for  me.  Good  bye,  I  cant 
talk  to  you  to-night,  for  I  have  the  happiness  of  being  chapeitned, 
regularly  chaperoned,  by  Lady  Comyns,  the  starchest  prude  in  Oajy 
tendom,  and  withal,  first  cousin  to  my  old  James.  But  you  know  I 
am  at  home  every  day  from  twelve  tUl  two." 

So  saying,  she  turned  from  Orlando,  and  joining  Lady  Comym  and 
her  daughters,  left  him  to  ponder  on  what  she  had  told  him.  Nor 
could  he  easily  subdue  the  painful  suspiciona  and  reflectkns  she  bad 
so  artfully  excited.    Hie  idea  of  being   betrayed  by  the  man  kt 

I  whom  he  felt  the  strongest  regard  was  most  distressing ;  bat  the  re- 
collection, that  if  Maria  Ogilvie  preferred  another,  he  should  himseb' 
be  free ;  and  that  her  inconstancy  would,  in  aome  degree,  palliate  ha 
own,  came  opportunely  to  relieve  his  mind,  and  left  him  at  leisure  to 
recall  the  unequivocal  looks  and  manner  which  he  had  remaiied  in 
his  insidious  informer.  He  remembered  the  tone  of  voice,  implying 
at  once  irony  and  doubt,  with  which  she  had  expressed  her  scrpnae 
at  **  poor  Maria  Ogilvie"  being  the  object  of  his  attachment;  and  si 
her  glance  of  jealous  fury  recurred  to  his  mind,  he  trembled  at  tbe 
possibility  of  her  discovering  whom  it  was  he  loved. 

When  he  entered  the  theatre,  he  felt  as  if  the  keen,  revengeiol 
eye  of  Jacqueline  pursued  him  every  where ;  nor  was  he  in  thii 
mistaken :  and  fearful  that  if  she  saw  him  with  Caroline,  he  should 
betray  himself  to  her  who  had' once  posaooaod  every  avenue  to  liii 
heart,  he  determined  not  to  go  to  Lady  Eggkstone's  box  that  nigbi 
though  he  had  cherished  the  idea  of  being  stationary  there  the  whole 
evening. 

But  though  Vere  denied  himself  the  happineas  of  being  near  Caio- 
line,  he  took  a  station  in  the  pit,  from  whence  he  could  obeerve  »n 
her  looks  and  motions.  With  bitter  feelings  of  envy  be  saw  suc««ye 
crovTds  of  beaux  alternately  fill  her  box,  and  occasionally  lean  over  it. 
as  if  ostentatiously  to  exhibit  to  the  worid  that  they  enjoyed  ibe 
privilege  of  visiting  it  One  tall,  sickly-looking  young  man  never  left 
his  post  immediately  l>ehlnd  her  chair.  Orlando's  sickening  bait 
told  him,  it  was  Sir  Henry  Comyns  he  already  hated  as  a  rival;  aa^ 
as  Caroline  sometimes  tbmed  roimd  to  listen  or  to  speak  to  him,  evay 
smile  she  bestowed  on  him  went  like  an  arrow  to  bia  breast 

At  last  the  general  bustle  through  the  house  announced  that  die 
last  ballad  was  nearly  concluded,  and  Vere,  joining  in  the  geo^ 
ruabi  followed  the  crowd  down  the  passages,  and  took  his  statioa  i& 
the  ante-room.    Every  person's  attention  seemed  directed  to  one  poisi. 
and  Vere's  instinctive  agitation  convinced  him,   even  befiire  ^ 
general  buz  of  admiration  met  his  ean,  that  there  stood  Lady  £^ 
stone.    She  was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Sir  Henry  Comyns,  and  alootf 
shrinking  from  the  pressure  of  those  who  thronged  round  her  ^S^ 
on  her  unrivalled  beauty :  Orlando  could  not  resiBt  the  temptaticKia 
approaching  her,  and,  forcing  his  way  through   the  crowd,  1»  |^ 
almost  reached  her  when  he  found  himself  pushed  directly  ag^ 


showed  the  violence  of  her  emotions.  Yet  she  spoke  not ;  she  hardly 
breathed ;  at  last  she  murmured  in  a  low  voice,  scarcely  audible,  *'  I 
ought  to  have  expected  diis,  and  yet  I  own  I  was  not  prepared  fbr  it" 
« I  don't  know,"  replied  Vere, "  why  you  should  so  long  have  per- 
Mvered  in  writing  to  me  as  yoa  baifi  dooe ;  and  mue  wpedally,  WI7 


Do  you  think  the  Countess  of  Egglestcme  ao  exquisitely  beft&^' 
fidf  *  inquired  she.  1. 

"  She  is  certainly  very  handsome,"  replied  Vere^  in  a  tone  of  iv>' 
ference,  **  but  so  are  many  othen  here.*^ 

Mn.  CleTerly  muled,  and  at  the  same  woia&DX  took  boU  oC^ 
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lando's  arm.  He  looked  again  towards  Caioline ;  but  either  fiom 
having  overheard  hisobeervation,  or  merely  from  accident,  she  instantly 
turned  aside  her  head,  and  coloured  deeply ;  at  the  same  time  com- 
plaining of  the  heat  tq  Sir  Henry,  who  immediately  prepared  to  make 
way  for  her  departure ;  the  other  gentlemen  of  her  party  took  the 
hint,  and  a  general  rush  commenced;  while  Orlando  pushed  still 
closer  to  Mrs.  Cleverly,  felt  Lady  Egglestone's  gown  touch  him  as  she 
passed,  though  he  tried  in  vain  to  catch  her  eye. 

**  Shall  I  inquire  for  your  carriage,  Mrs.  Cleverly?"  asked  he,  anxious 
to  disengage  himself  from  her,  and  to  follow  the  countess.  But  in 
this  ho  was  again  disappointed ;  for  his  fair  companion  had  directed 
her  carriage  to  wait  at  the  private  door ;  and  being  but  too  happy 
once  more  to  monopolize  Vere's  altentions,  she  desired  him  to  conduct 
her  thither. 

As  they  passed  the  foot  of  the  stairKsse,  arm  in  arm,  they  found 
Caroline  and  her  party  waiting  there  for  her  carriage,  which  at  that 
instant  drew  up ;  and  4b  Lady  Egglestone  turned  round,  while  Sir 
Henry  Comyns  arranged  her  shawl,  her  eye  met  Orlando's.  A  £)rmal 
bow  was,  however,  her  only  acknowledgment  of  his  salute,  apd  he 
passed  on  with  Mrs.  Cleverly ;  nor  did  he  succeed  in  finally  emanci- 
pating himself  from  her  till  she  was  fiurly  seated  in  her  carriage.  He 
then  returned  to  seek  for  Caroline^  bat  she  was  gone ;  and  thus  passed 
the  evening  he  had  so  fondly  anticipated,  the  first  he  had  spent  for 
many  weeks  under  the  same  roof  with  liady  Egglestone. 

At  any  other  time  it  is  probable  that  Mrs.  Cleverly's  observations 
respecting  Sir  George  Montgomery  and  Miss  Ogilvie  would  have  in- 
duced Orlando  to  proceed  immedia^ly  to  Wales.  But  os,  in  truth, 
he  wished  to  find  plausible  excuses  £br  drying  his  journey  thither, 
he  easily  persuaded  himself  that  it  was  more  advisable  fi>r  him  to  re? 
main  in  London,  and  thereby  give  Maria  fair  oppostunily  to  make  her 
own  election.  "  I  have  already,"  (thoogbt  he,)  "  expressed  my  read!? 
ness  to  obey  her  summons,  whenever  she  pleases  to  invite  me  to 
Llangwydr;  therefore  my  absence  depends  upon  her;  and  if  she  has 
changed  her  mind,  and  really  prefers  Montgomery  to  me— however  I 
may  resent  his  conduct,  I  shall  only  oongmtolate  myself  in  having 
discovered  the  lady's  tendency  to  inconstancy  before  marriage  instead 
of  ofler."  With  these  and  similar  reaaoningB,  he  quieted  his  mind  on 
the  subject  of  Maria ;  and  yielded  himself  up  still  more  than  ever,  to 
the  fatal  desire  of  eqjqjring  the  dongerotis  pleasure  of  Caroline's  so- 
ciety.— Any  man  in  poasession'  of  his  sober  senses  would  have  aeen 
the  folly  of  this  conduct ;  but  any  man,  even  half  as  much  infill 
tuated  as  Orlando  was,  would  have  pursued  the  same. 

Those  who  have  never  lived  in  London  can  form  but  a  very  im- 
perfect idea  of  the  continual  bustle  and  turmoil  which  oflfect  every 
class  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  not  alone  the  many,  whose  more  serious 
avocations  necessarily  occupy  every  moment  of  the  day,  that  raise  the 
general  cry  of  "  want  of  time,"  for  the  peifonnanoe  of  their  intended 
plans ;  the  still  more  numerous  class  of  idlers,  who  ought  to  he  exempt 
from  this  common  inconvenience,  are  amon^  those  who  sufifer  from  it 
the  most ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  various  devices  to  shorten  labour 
and  prolong  life,  that  are  hourly  invented  and  practiced  for  their  ao 
commodation,  there  are  fow  fine  ladies  or  gentlemen  in  London  who 
can  find  **  time"  to  do  half  the  nothings  which  it  appears  to  be  the 
business  of  their  lives  to  execute.  Your  butler  may  answer  your 
notes,  your  footman  may  return  your  visits,  your  valet  may  be  meo* 
sured  for  your  coat,  or  your  waiting  woman  may  try  on  your  stays : 
you  may  do  almost  all  things  by  proxy,  except  eat,  drink,  or  sleeps 
and  yet  the  occupation  of  every  four^md-twenty  hours  will  hardly 
suffice  to  keep  you  au  ayumnt  du  jour,  in  all  the  litdenesses,  that 
like  a  picture  in  mosaic,  fit  together  with  admirable  minuteness,  to 
make  a  whole,  and  in  which  the  omission  of  one  would  destroy  the 
effect  of  all. 

Then  fiishion,  in  one  of  her  wildest  frolics,  has  of  late  insisted  on 
almost  all  her  votaries  of  both  sexes,  being  at  once  musicians,  and 
politicians,  and  mathematicians,  and  artists,  and  chemists,  and  anato- 
mists, and  mineralogists,  and  geologists,  and  botanists,  and  either 
atheists  or  methodists ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  without  these  ne- 
cessary acquirementi^,  a  person  in  London  is  lost  in  the  stream  of 
oblivion,  unless  nature  or  art  has  i»evided  him  with  coiks,  in  the 
shape  of  rank,  or  conspicuous  talent,  or  c(mspicnooB  eccentricity.  For 
to  be  conspicuous  in  some  way  seems  to  be  the  desideratum  of  all ; 
and  it  appears  a  matter  of  indifference'  to  most,  whether  the  means 
by  which  it  is  attained  be  good  or  bod.  In  short,  to  London  we  may 
apply  the  Spanish  proverb, 

Este  mundo  es  golfo  redondo 
Quien  no  sabe  madar  vase  a  lo  nonda 

Orlando,  like  all  other  young  men  of  foshion,  was  carried  along  by 
the  current ;  and  though  he  avoided  ihe  excesses  of  dissipation  into 
which  many  of  his  ootemporaries  fell,  yet  he  was  by  no  means  master 
of  his  own  time,  and  scarcely  the  controller  of  his  own  actions.  The 
popularity  of  his  character,  the  elegance  of  his  manners,  and  the  sin- 
gular beauty  of  his  person,  had,  even  more  than  his  connexions  and 
independent  fortune,  procured  him  the  distmction  of  being  one  of  the 
first  leaders  of  the  ton  among  his  own  sex ;  and  he  now  found  this 
envied  pre-eminence  dearly  purchased  at  the  price  of  being  exposed 
to  the  perpetual  encroachment,  not  only  of  those  who,  without  simi- 
larity of  character,  considered  themselves  his  equals,  merely  fhm  the 
circumstances  of  birth  br  fortune^;  but  olso  fitnn  the  still  more  unwel- 
come assidoities  of  the  inferior  candidalai  for  fiwhwpaMe  fome,  who 


sought  his  acquamtance,  not  to  profit  by  his  friendship,  but  to  booat  of 
it ;  not  to  gain  opportunity  of  imitating  his  many  virtues,  but  to  copy 
the  cut  of  his  coat,  or  the  polish  of  his  boot  tops.  ^ 

Never  did  Orlando  find  the  society  of  these  brainless  coxcombs 
more  insufiSsrable  than  on  the  morning  after  his  disagreeable  encounr 
ter  with  Mrs.  Cleverly.  He  had  determined  to  call  on  Lady  Eggle- 
stone at  an  early  hour  in  order  to  anticipate  her  usual  crowd  of  mend- 
ing visitors,  and  to  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  his  apparent 
neglect  at  the  opera.  But  he  vras  prevented  from  doing  this  by  a 
levee  of  visitors,  that  as  usual  surrounded  his  breakfast  table;  and 
though  he  showed  many  signs  of  impaiience  at  their  intrusion,  he 
found  none  suiTlcient  to  accomplish  their  wished-for  absence.  At 
last  he  asserted,  that  he  must  go  out  on  particular  business.  Nothing 
could  be  more  desirable  to  his  friends  or  more  unsuccessful  to  him- 
self. "  They  had  nothing  else  to  do,  and  would  walk  with  him  where 
he  was  going."  Poor  Orlando!  the  only  business  he  could  recollect 
at  the  moment,  was  to  go  to  look  at  his  new  curricle  in  Long  Acre. 
The  walk  was  tedious,  but  the  disserUiiion  that  ensued  on  "  new 
fashioned  builds,"  was  ten  times  more  so ;  and  before  he  had  got  rid 
of  the  braces,  and  the  springs,  and  his  friends,  and  tjhe  subject  together* 
and  found  himself  actually  in  Grosvenor  Square,  Caroline  had  gone 
out  for  the  day,  and  had  alreody  traversed  half  ihe  streets  of  London, 
at  least  such  streets  as  a  coronet  carriage  is  supposed  capable  of  entering. 

Fortune,  for  several  successive  days,  seemed  determined  to  put 
Vere's  patience  to  the  test  in  preventing  bis  meeting  Lady  Egglestone, 
and,  as  if  tp  make  his  disappointments  even  more  acute,  be  generally 
found  himself  within  a  very  little  of  obtaining  his  end.  If  he  called 
at  her  house,  it  was  cither  too  late,  or  too  early;  if  he  went  to  the 
house  of  any  of  their  mutual  friends,  he  was  sure  to  learn  that  she 
had  just  leA  it ;  or  if  he  had  seen  her  carriage  at  the  other  end  of  a 
street,  it  never  failed  to  drive  off  just  as  he  hoped  to  reach  it.  He 
took  pains  to  discover  where  her  evening  engagements  were  to  be* 
But  the  some  mischance  pursued  him  with  them.  If  he  went  from 
house  to  house  to  meet  her,  they  invariably  passed  in  the  street;  and 
if  he  took  his  station  at  any  particular  one  to  wait  for  her,  there  only 
did  she  happen  to  send  her  apology. 

At  length  his  patience  was  almost  exhausted,  and  he  began  seri- 
ously to  think  of  leaving  London,  being  suddenly  convinced  it  was 
"  the  most  disagreeable  place  in  the  whole  world."  But  in  the  afibin 
of  the  heart,  as  in  those  of  more  serious  concerns  in  life,  (if  any  such 
con  be  found,)  a  moment  may  effect  the  greatest  change  in  ourjiopea 
and  expectations,  and  the  passing  instant,  which  we  deemed  the  most 
poiniul  and  insupportable  of  our  existence,  may  be  but  the  harbinger 
of  unlooked-for  happiness ;  so  it  was  with  Orlando.  Provoked  beyond 
measure  at  the  contrarieties  which  had  arisen  in  his  intercourse  with 
Caroline,  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  think  no  more  of  her :  and 
mounting  his  horse  one  fine  morning,  rode  towards  the  back  of  Keup 
sington,  in  hopes  of  indulging  his  regrets  (1  might  almost  say  hia 
ill  temper)  in  a  solitary  ride.  But  what  were  his  feelings  when  a 
turn  in  the  road  showed  him  Lady  Eggleetone's  carriage  and  servants 
standing  at  one  of  the  gates  of  a  pubUc  garden]  To  learn  that  she* 
and  her  constant  eompanion.  Lady  Anne  Macpharland,  were  walking 
together,  and  to  leave  his  horse  and  proceed  on  foot  in  search  of  them, 
was  but  the  business  of  a  moment  Nor  was  he  much  longer  in  over- 
taking them.  Immediately  on  his  entrance  he  perceived  the  two 
ladies  arm  in  arm,  in  close  and  apparently  interesting  conversation ; 
and  stealing  unheard  along  the  grass  behind  them,  he  suddenly  seized 
an  arm  of  each,  and  gently  separating  them,  linked  them  in  his  own» 
and  affected  to  pursue  the  convemtion  he  had  so  unexpectedly  in^ 
terrupted. 

The  gaiety  and  even  frolic  of  his  manner  forbade  reproof,  even  had 
the  interruption  been  a  disagreeable  one.  But  it  was  &r  otherwise 
-—I  felt  only  surprise  and  pleosure,  while  another  and  more  i^defino^ 
ble  feding  arose  in  the  breast  of  Caroline.  But  even  it  yielded  to 
the  vivacity  of  his  manner,  and  while  she  listened  to  the  catalogue 
of  his  disappointments,  she  felt  that  she  had  not  been  forgotten  in  die 
past,  as  she  had  imagined  ;  and  this  conviction  gave  a  more  poignant 
enjoyment  to  the  present. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  *'  a  lady  is  like  a  cloud."  But,  in  my 
mind,  tbe'simile  is  much  more  applicable  to  loven,  not  only  in  the 
trite  comparison  of  their  instability  and  frequent  change,  but  in  the 
diversity  of  their  appeorance  in  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  object 
which  can  alone  enliven  them.  Those  that  hong  with  the  heaviest 
and  the  deepest  gloom  when  the  influence  of  their  sun  is  withdrawn^ 
reflect  the  brightest  and  the  gayest  tints  when  enjoying  its  vivifying 
power.  So  it  was  with  Orlanda  The  mournful  depression  which 
had  before  taken  possession  of  his  mind,  dispersed  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment whenever  Caroline  appeared ;  and  his  spirits,  naturally  gay, 
were  even  unusually  excited  whenever  he  found  himself  in  her  society. 

It  was  almost  unpoesible  to  resist  his  contagious  hilarity ;  and  vx 
pursued  our  walk,  laughing  and  talking  as  if  care  and  reflection  were 
unknown  to  any  of  us.  At  last  I  looked  at  my  watch,  and  complained 
of  the  lateness  of  the  hour ;  but  Orlando  asserted  that  either  I  or  my 
watch  was  quite  wrong  in  our  computation ;  and  Caroline,  with  art- 
less  naivete,  averred  that  it  was  impossible  it  could  be  so  late  as  I  said 
it  was,  for  that  it  vras  so  short  a  time  since  Mr.  Vere  had  joined  us. 
Orlando  well  knew  that,  io  that  short  space,  time  **  hod  .galloped  with 
all ;"  but  he  took  care  not  to  rectify  her  mistake,  and  we  still  continued 
our  walk,  I  looked  alternately  flrom  one  to  the  o^er,  while  on  irre- 
prsflsible  sigh  escaped  me ;  but  my  sighs  arose  not  then,  m,  ohsl  diey 
now  do— fiott  zetiuspectiQO. 
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The  moment  of  fepamtioii,  which,  however  deferred,  mnst  inevita- 
bly arrive  to  all,  came  at  last,  and  Lady  Egglettooe  and  I  retained 
borne wardi.  Still,  however  Vere  hovered  round  the  carriage ;  and 
even  when  at  last  we  parted,  he  recollected  a  hundred  qoeaiions  and 
observations  that  he  had  intended  to  have  made,  and  wcmdered  how  it 
happened  he  had  forgotten  them  when  CaroUoe  was  present  His  feel* 
ings  were  now  as  delightful  as  they  had  been  painful ;  for  though  no 
'word  had  ever  escaped  his  lips  to  Caroline  eipressive  of  the  regard  he 
felt  fo»  her,  yet  whenever  he  was  with  her  he  always  found  indirect 
means  of  .proving  to  her  how  entirely  she  occupied  his  thoughts ;  and 
while  he  thus  unburfhened  his  own  heart,  he  fondly  flattered  himself 
she  did  not  entirely  reject  the  tribute  he  so  delicately  oflered.  Either 
he  could  quote  some  of  her  casiul  observations,  which,  however  tri- 
vial, he  had  not  forgotten ;  or  he  could  reeur  to  a  passing  smile,  or 
glance,  which,  however  transient,  he  had  noticed  and  translated ;  or 
he  could  tell  of  some  book,  or  drawing,  or  music  that  had  reminded 
him  of  herj  and  ho  could,  with  admirable  precision,  anticipate  her 
opinion  of  those  she  had  not  seen.  Her  fovourite  flowers,  her  very 
perfumes,  were  remembered  by  him ;  and  he  generally  contrived  to  poa> 
sees  himself  of  some  similar  to  what  she  had  last  worn  or  last  praised. 
These  alrooet  indescribable  attentions,  which,  like  fidry  fovours, 
are  unnoticed  by  the  world  at  lai^^e,  cannot  be  received  with  indi^ 
forence  by  the  person  on  whom  they  are  bestowed.  Yet  still  his  lan- 
guage was  so  guarded,  bis  maimer  so  respectful,  that  even  Caroline's 
delicacy  found  nothing  either  to  reprove  or  apprehend ;  and  so  iar 
fiom  the  earl  interposing  to  prevent  so  dangerous  an  intimacy,  he,  in 
pursuance  of  his  own  incorrigible  folly,  encouraged,  and  even  urged 
her  to  endeavour  to  obtain  Orlando's  approbation ;  and  thus  her  own 
sense  and  her  husband's  stupidity  alike  conspired  to  unguaid  her 
)ieart — which  was  formed  by  nature  already  but  too  susceptible. 

About  this  time  she  wrote  a  letter  to  her  sister,  part  of  which  I 
truiscribe,  as  her  own  words  best  sliow  her  feelings.  I  acknowledge, 
too,  that  I  would  fiun  linger  a  little  kmger  at  diis  period,  when  she 
still  lovely,  innocent,  and  happy. 


To  Min  BCLLXNDBN. 

OroBvenor  Squaret  2d  JMby,  18— w 

**  1  am  sorry  my  dearest  father  complains  of  my  silence ;  the  truth 
is,  Julia,  the  reason  I  do  not  oftener  write  to  him  is,  because  1  have  it 
not  in  my  power  to  give  him  those  details  which  1  know  wonld  alone 
please  him.  In  town  I  find  it  totally  out  of  my  power  to  follow  thoae 
rational  occupations  in  which  we  both  once  so  delighted,  and  which 
even  yet,  in  another  scene,  I  could  still  relish.  But  1  almost  blush,  when 
I  recall  to  my  own  mind  the  succession  of  frivolous  pursuits  and  unui- 
teresting  engagements,  that  here  occupy  all  my  time :  how,  then,  could 
I  venture  to  describe  them  to  my  dearest  fother  f  He  is  unacquainted 
with  the  very  names  of  my  associates,  and  if  he  knew  their  charac- 
ters, he  would  consider  them  even  less  worthy  of  notice.  I  must, 
however,  except  my  dear  friend  Lady  Anne  Macpharland ;  she  is 
still  pre-eminent  in  my  regard.  Arid  do  you  know,  Julia,  strange  to 
say,  she  is,  of  all  the  party  that  were  with  her  assembled  at  Eggle- 
•tone  Castle  last  winter,  almost  the  only  one  who  does  not  seem  altered 
by  a  removal  to  London. 

**  You  need  not  have  been  so  terribly  frightened  at  the  idea  of  my 
predetermined  dissipation.  I  should  never  pursue  such  a  oouiae  from 
choice ;  and  as  a  precaution  I  find  it  totally  unnecessary.  There 
seems  to  me  to  be  two  stages  in  a  London  life,  or  rather  in  the  in- 
fttuation  people  feel  for  its  gaieties  and  amusements.  When  a  young 
girl  is  first  introduced  to  the  world,  all  its  pleasures  have  the  added 
charm  of  novelty,  and  she  runs  headlong  in  pursuit  of  them  as  much 
from  cariosity  as  ihmi  any  other  motive.  But  this  quickly  subsides, 
and  the  tires  ij^  treading  the  same  unvaried  round  perpetually  \  then 
London  for  itself  4oses  its  attraction.  If,  however,  a  new  interest 
arises ;  if  any  passion,  such  as  love,  or  ambition,  or  even  vanity,  is  ex- 
cited ;  a  fresh  entanglement  arises,  and  she  again  plunges  into  the 
whirlpool,  till  custom  rivets  the  chain,  and  she  finds  existence  insufv 
portable  without  that  very  impetus  which,  but  a  short  time  before, 
she  had  v(isely  reiNobated. 

*<  I  am  just  now  arrived  at  this  interregnum ;  and  if  I  followed  my 
own  wishes,  I  should  give  up  for  ever  this  unsatisfying  *  life  of  plea- 
sure,* as  it  is  called.  But,  my  lord,  I  know  not  fiom  what  motive, 
seems  absolutely  eager  to  arge  me  into  it  If  I  ever  propose 
aending  an  excuse,  especially  to  the  house  of  a  lady  of  quality,  he 
■eems  quite  horrified  at  my  *  country  notions.'  And  though  he  hardly 
ever  goes  with  me  into  public,  being  almost  always  either  at  the 
Honse  of  Lords,  or  at  one  of  the  clubs  in  St  James's  street,  yet  be 
quite  reprobates  the  idea  of  my  spending  an  evening  at  home  and 
alone  in  London. 

**  And,  after  all,  I  must  confess,  Julia,  that  as  far  as  the  gratifica- 
timi  of  vanity  goes,  my  wifely  obedience  is  amply  repaid,  whenever  I 
appear  in  public.  Sut,  entre  runUt  1  have  even  in  that  point  received 
so  severe  a  lesson,  that  it  will  last  me  all  my  life.  Do  you  know,  that 
because,  as  mistress  of  Egglestone  Castle,  I  had  received  some  oom- 
pKments  and  attentions  dictated  (I  am  now  convinced)  merely  by  com- 
mon gallantry  and  politeness;  would  you  believe  it  ?  I  had  the  igno- 
rance, the  stupidity,  to  construe  them  as  marks  of  preference  and  re- 
gard. And  yet  even  whilst  under  this  delusion,  though  I  acknow- 
ledge I  might  have  deserved  ridicule,  I  flatter  myself  I  did  iK>t  merit 
eensure.  Pitying  an  attachment  which  I  knew  it  was  improper  for 
me  Jo  return,  I  determined  ro  for  from  encouraging  it,  to  we  every 
neftod  torepNsi  it,  and  on  my  own  part  toaeek  every  dJatmctioQ  that 


company  or  gaiety  could  aflbrd,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  soflfering 
even  an  incipient  feeling  to  arise  in  my  bosom  den^atory  to  the  duty 
I  owed  my  husband.    Needless  precaution !  as  unneceasary  as  the 
supposition  was  groundless  on  which  it  was  founded.      I  find  that 
wh&t  is  friendship,  nay,  almost  love  in  the  country,  scarcely  amounts 
to  common  acquaintance  in  London ;  and  while  I  dreaded  the  temp> 
tations  of  domestic  interoourte  and  intimate  society,  I  am  scarcely  to 
be  honoured  with  the  notice  of  a  morning  visit     Experience  may  be 
dearly  purchased,  but  it  can  never  be  too  much  prized ;  and  wbea  I 
see  civilities  and  attentions  lavished  on  the  most  wortbleaa  and  abao* 
dooed  of  her  sex,  I  can  learn  to  despise  compliments  which  I  am  only 
to  share  with  such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Cleverly.     I  acknowledge  \b» 
trial  has  been  severe,  but  it  is  not  the  lees  salutary ;  and  1  henceforth 
shall  consider  myself  perfectly  secure  under  the  double  guard  of  pride 
and  principle.     My  carriage  is  just  announced ;  so  good-b'ye  fw  the 
present     I  am  going  to  take  a  calm,  quiet,  undisturbed  walk  Kith 
Lady  Anne,  one  hour  of  whose  rational  conversation  and  steady  friend- 
ship is  of  more  value  to  me  than  all  else  this  vrorld  can  oiSer,  the 
dear  inhabitants  of  the  parronage  only  excepted. 

"JUbydedef. 
"  I  was  prevented  sending  this  yesterday,  by  my  one  hoor't  walk 
being  prolonged,  I  know  not  how,  to  three.  And  now,  dearest  Julia, 
I  have  only  time  to  tell  you,  that  my  last  conclusions  were  ai  errone- 
ous  as  my  first  The  inattentions  which  I  own  inortifiM  me,  I  6ttl 
were  purely  accidental ;  and  I  have  now  the  happiness  of  feeling 
secure  of  the  regard  of  those  whose  good  opinion  my  own  judgment, 
as  well  as  that  of  all  othen,  has  taught  me  to  prize.  I  am  sbo  Mill 
mora  happy  in  thinking  that  the  regard  I  so  much  value  is  no  more 
than  a  friendship  1  am  authorized  to  encourage,  and  may  with  safety 
return.  How  diflbrent  is  it  from  the  fulsome  flatteries  of  a  Loid 
James  Warrenden,  or  the  diagusting  rhapsodies  of  Sir  Henry  Comym! 
How  oould  I,  dearest  Julia,  so  mistrust  others  aiKi  misjiidge  oiyself! 
You  know  not  the  delight  the  correction  of  my  error  hss  given  me; 
the  whole  world  appears  diflferent  to  me.  Even  Lady  Bitargaret  ha* 
self  is  more  supportable.  Afler  all,  Julia,  nothing  can  equal  the  mis- 
ery of  doubling  the  sincerity  of  a  person  one  has  learned  to  erteem, 
except  the  possibility,  the  bare  possibility  of  havir^  been  betnyed  by 
self>love,  into  a  mistaken  estimate  of  the  opinion  that  person  enter 
tains  of  us.  Adieu,  dearest  Julia;  you  shall  soon  hear  again  fron 
your  happy  **  C.  Egoubtons." 

This  letter  was  written  the  third  of  May,  and  the  nexW- Axit  I  wiS 
not  anticipate. 

Meantime  Mrs.  Minden  and  her  daughters  were  buafly  wearing 
their  web  of  speculation  and  intrigue.  Miss  Minden  laughed  at  and 
with  Colonel  Lumley,  till  she  had  persuaded  him  and  herself  tint  be 
was  desperately  in  love  with  her ;  and  as  all  the  mother's  hopei  and 
afifections  were  centered  in  Letitia,  she  was  easily  convinced  that  a 
commoner  with  a  clear  estate  of  five  thoosand  a  year,  and  a  negatiTdjr 
good  character,  was  a  very  suitable  match  for  her  elder  daiightcr, 
though  for  her  favourite,  her  expectations  were  cooiiderafaly  bigher. 

No  sooner  had  Mrs.  Minden  settled  in  her  owm  mind  that  a  mar- 
riage with  Colonel  Lumley  was  the  best  way  of  **  getting  the  girl  off 
her  hands,"  than  the  usual  troooitsertes  which  mothers  and  cfaapeiooei 
ro  well  underatand,  were  immediately  put  in  practice  to  secure  the 
prize.    Daily  engagements  were  formed  to  bring  the  happy  couple 
together.    In  all  parties  where  they  met,  a  seat  next  Miss  Minden  wai 
to  be  left  vacant  (accidentally  on  purpose)  for  the  ookmel— or  if  that 
was  found  impracticable,  Mrs.  Minden  could  always  find  a  good  excun 
for  drawing  her  daughter  near  hemelf,  and  then  for  opportunely  aly 
dicating  her  own  chair,  on  the  pretext  of  its  being  too  hot,  or  too  col6, 
or  too  higher  too  low,  or  some  such  valid  reason.  Then  as  she  retired  to 
a  distance,  she  took  due  care  to  express  by  smileB,  and  winks,  and 
shrugs,  and  sighs,  that  **  the  young  people  wen  certainly  much  attacb* 
ed  to  each  other ;  but  she  did  not  know,  she  was  not  certain— it  w« 
a  serious  thing  to  think  ot  marrying  a  daughter  so  early,"  Cfor  it  most 
be  observed  that  Miss  Minden  had  remained  obstiikately  at  nineteen 
for  the  last  five  years,  and  her  sister  was  still  to  be  provided  for.)  Bot 
notwithstandirtg  these  and  a  hundred  other  ruses  d'tunouTt  the  aluggisk 
colonel  was  stiU  dilatory  in  hia  approach,  and  it    was  necemary  tB 
have  recourse  to  other  measures.    An  effigy  rival  vvas  set  up.  and 
love  letters  and  compliments  were  invented  by  dozens,  to  nxae  at 
once  the  flames  of  love  and  jealousy  in  the  heart  of  the  devoted  iol> 
dier.    But  mamma  took  care  to  close  every  such  confidence  wth  ^« 
doubt,"  ''a  dread,"  of  her  dear  sensitive  girl,  notwithatan4jng  all  ber 
hoydeniah  mannerv  and  wild  spirits,  having  a  cherished  attacfameot 
elMwhere ;  and  then  the  abrupt  observation  geraerally  foUowed  cL 
'*  Do  you  know,  colonel,  the  world  has  been  good  enough  u>  laoe 
you  for  her  husband  ?"  or  some  such  naive  and  unpremeditated  renait 

At  last  the  Morning  Post  was  made  to  annouace  in   pretty  pbm 
terma,  tha  approaching  nuptials  of  Colonel  L**ly,  and  Mi»  M**d*ni 
with  a  proper  proportion  of  stars  and  scratches.     Mrs.  Minden,  qoiw 
astonished  at  such  a  report  called  loudly  upon  the  colonel  to  coDtn* 
diet  the  paragraph,  in  the  vain  hope  of  thereby  inducing  him  to  ceo- 
firm  it  irrevocably.    But  still  it  was  all  in  vain.     And  at  last  k^ 
all  patience,  she  one  morning  desired  a  te/e^-lete  "with  him,  in  which 
she  gravely  informed  him  that,  "•  he  had  the  night  before  msde  i 
tegular  proposal  for  her  daughter,  and  she  now  desired  to  know  what 
settUmedlB  he  meant  to  ofierf"  In  vain  the  astonished  coloiiel  hon'i 
and  haU  and  bow'd,  and  pixx^sted  that  <*he  would  not  ventue  » 
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her,  he  eoold  not  efSnii  pontiyely  ihat  he  hadnoe  propoeed 
ftr  Mia  Mmden;  bat  really,  and  upon  his  honour,  he  had  not  the 
aLgfateit  reoottectkin  of  either  doing  it,  or  intending  it;  that  he  cer- 
tainly very  mnch  admired'  Mia  llinden— and— 4)utf— yet,  neverthe" 
leaa — "  in  abort,  all  the  prepositione  might  have  been  brought  in  to 
evade  the  piopoaition,  had  not  the  "  dear,  aenaitive,  feeling  girl,"  at 
that  inatant  bounced  into  the  room  in  a  foil  fit  of  laughter,  with  a 
lionewhip  in  her  hand,  and  a  dragoon's  helmet  on  her  head,  which 
'waa  her  naoal  equeatrian  drev.  Whether  the  sight  of  the  inatru- 
ment  of  terror  induenced  the  colonel,  or  that  he  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  reward  her  "  cherished  attachment,"  J  know  not  But  mammn, 
■a  ia  proper  on  all  such  occasions,  disappeared,  and  the  lete-o-tete  be- 
tween the  lovers  ooncluded  with  a  fit  fi  pteudo  crying  on  the  part  of 
the  lady,  and  a  regular  descent  on  one  knise,  and  kissing  her  iiiir  hand, 
on  that  of  the  gentleman,  which  becoming  attitude  and  operation 
Bfra.  Biinden,  and  LetUia,  and  a  whole  party  of  morning  visitors,  were 
called  upon  to  witness  by  the  load  screams,  either  of  fun  or  fear,  which 
burst  from  the  yoong  kdy,  in  the  sudden  violence  of  her  hysteric 
nflection. 

,  Mn.  Minden  having  tfaua  succeeded  in  &irly  setting  her  eldest 
daughter  on  the  high  nad  to  matrimony,  considered  that  it  was  her 
next  bosinoss  to  expedite  her  progress  through  all  its  different  stages, 
aa  much  aa  possible,  lest  any  unibiaeen  accident  should  arise  to  over- 
turn her  schemes. 

In  this  design,  her  first  care  was  lo  give  the  ntnkost  possible  pub- 
licity to  Amel^*s  engagement  with  Colonel  Lumley.  To  one  or  two 
of  her  tried  and  most  intimate  fiiends,  the  expMieneed  matron  allow- 
ed her  heart  to  expand  in  pious  thanksgivings,  fof  having  caught  the 
"  wary  devil  at  laiiu"  But  to  the  world  in  general  her  tone  was  very 
diflerent  She  received  with  all  possiUe  hmnility  the  congratulations  of 
her  viaikHns ;  expatiated  at  length  on  all  the  maternal  solicitudes  which 
ao  aerioua  an  aflair  called  ferth;  dwelt  with  complacency,  and  even 
gratitode,  on  the  munificence  of  the  colonel's  settlements,  **  only"  (as 
she  averred)  *'  proportioned  to  the  strength  and  ardeur  of  bis  long-tried 
attachment"  And  (eepectally  VfbMi  unproportioned  misses  or  calcu- 
lating modieia  were  her  auditors)  modestly  insinuated  that  hia  fortune 
waa  more  than  treUe  its  real  value ;  and  thai "  his  contingent  expec- 
tations were  mcalcalaUs." 

The  last  assertion  happened,  by  goood  chance,  to  be  true,  as  the 
ezpectatioos  existed  onl^  in  her  own  biain.  But  if,  finim  the  fertility 
ni  her  imagination,  she  ever  **  o'erstepped  the  modesty  of  nature,"  and 
was  convicted  of  a  trespaas  on  the  fields  of  fiction,  her  defence  was 
always  ready— -^Upon  her  honour,  she  had  often  heard  so ;"  and  this  ex- 
cose  was  founded  in  truth ;  for  she  had  so  often  Aeori  Aerse2^  repeat  her 
own  inventiona,  through  the  diflerent  gradations  of  insinuation,  of- 
firmation,  and  confirmation,  that  she  ended  in  producing  conviction 
niUbmr  verity  in  her  own  mind,  even  if  she.  foiled  in  en^rcing  it  on 
thatof  othersL 

But  while  Blrs.  Minden  eagerly  engaged  in  all  the  delightful  busde 
oi  wedding  preparation,  and  put  half  the  mantoa-makers  and  miUiners 
in  London  in  reqniaition ;  and  while  Miss  Minden  laughed  a  little 
less,  and  Cokmel  Lumley  sighed  a  little  more,  than  usnid,  <two  in&l- 
lible  signs  of  love,  according  to  Mnk  Minden's  astrology;)  the  foir 
Letitia's  plans  and  proceedings  were  neither  ao  obvious,  nor  apparently 
aosuccessfiiL 

Lord  James  Warrenden,  notwithstanding  his  superlative  vanity 
and  selPbve,  had  at  last  been  unwillingly  convinced  of  Lady  Eggle- 
alone's  detemined  rejection  of  his  attentions ;  and  though  his  admira- 
tion of  the  coantesB  was  rather  increased,  than  diminished  by  the 
coldness  of  her  manner,  yet  he  aflbcted  an  equal  indifierence  towards 
her,  and  had  even  renewed  his  flirtation  with  Letitia  Minden. 

The  delight  which  Mn.  Minden  might  be  supposed  to  feel  at 
this  transfer  of  his  Lordship's  addresses,  was,  however,  in  some  de- 
gree diminished  by  some  ammrently  trifling  circumstances  which  had, 
about  the  same  time  attracted  her  obeervation.  She  remarked,  that 
Sir  Stapleton  Vaughan  waa  fully  as  assiduous  to  her  daughter  in  pri- 
mle,  as  Lord  James  Warrenden  wa»  in  public;  and  that  nevertheless, 
a  perfect  understanding  appeared  to  subsist  between  all  three.  Mn. 
Minden  had  so  long  accustomed  herself  to  plots  and  contrivances,  that 
it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  for  her  to  have  resisted  playing 
her  old  gamea,  even  if  she  had  been  convinced  that  the  wished-for 
ol^ect  of  her  speculatioaa  would  have  been  better  attained  without 
them ;  bat,  in  the  present  instance,  she  found  a  ready  coadljutor  in 
I/Hd  James,  who  aeemed  almost  to  wait  her  usual  artifices.  Indeed, 
ahe  snmetimea  disbelieved  the  evidence  of  her  own  semes,  and  almost 
learned  to  doubt  with  whom  her  own  stratagems  originated. 

A  report  then  cturent  in  the  circles  of  kaut  ton,  of  Miss  Intermac 
having  made  a  conquest  of  a  certain  young,  rich,  and  accomplished 
jnarqois,  having  obtained  credit,  meiely  fiom  the  circumstance  of 
his  having  been  seen  driving  her  in  his  curricle  in  Hyde  Park,  Mrs. 
Minden  immediately  ambitaoned  a  similar  honour  for  her  Letitia ;  and 
accordingly  one  morning  ahe  commenced  an  attack  on  Lord  James, 
with  notea  of  admiration  on  his  equipage— hunentationa  on  Letitia 
not  going  snflfeiendy  into  the  air— observation  on  the  fine  weedier, 
Ac.  ^Dc  iec  ad  h^tmtttm ;  and  ended,  where  she  might  have  begun, 
in  abruptly  asking  his  lordship  to  drive  her  to  Keuington  Gardens. 
That  was  precisely  the  point  at  which  Lord  James  Imd  taken  his 
stand  {  he  obstinately  refused  to  comprehend  any  of  her  previous 
hints ;  and  she  almost  foncied,  that  daring  her  circumlocution,  certain 
Mnilea  of  intcUigance  had  pamed  between  him  and  Letitia;  but  when 
ahe  urtved  at  the  ainiplei  downright  vuti^fm,  h«  Mnired  hor,  that 
Voin  I—^  0  ' 


nothing  in  the  worid  would  give  him  greater  pleaaore  than  to  comply 
with  her  request ;  and  that  he  had  brought  hia  curricle  to  the  door 
that  very  morning,  for  the  express  purpose  of  soliciting  the  fair  Letitia 
to  accompany  him. 

Mrs.  Minden,  with  infidite  gratification,  saw  her  jump  into  the 
carriage,  observing,  as  they  drove  ofl^  **  What  delight  the  dear  child 
is  in !  and  how  pretty  she  looks  when  she  shows  her  teeih — ^I  never 
saw  her  laugh  so  heartily  before." 

But  it  was  nothing  to  place  her  daughter  beside  a  nobleman  in  his 
curricle,  if  the  triumph  waa  not  to  be  witnessed  by  others.  Elate 
with  the  idea  of  exhibiting  her  Letitia's  conquest,  she  called  at  the 
door  of  one  or  two  ladies,  rather  distinguishe«l  for  loquacity ;  and 
under  the  pretext  of  enjoying  the  fine,  hot  day,  crammed  her  barouche 
as  full  as  it  could  hold,  and  drbve  08*10  Kensington  Gardens,  in  hopes 
of  overtaking  Letitia.  When  they  arrived  there,  Mrs.  Minden  saw 
the  empty  curricle,  and  its  attendant  grooms  parading  before  the  door ; 
and  the  happy  mother,  calculating  still  more  securely  on  Lord  James's 
*'  marked  attention,"  proceeded  with  her  companions  into  the  gardens. 
But  judge  of  her  dismay,  when  she  discovered  Letitia  walking 
1eie-a4ete  with  Sir  Staplelon  Vaughan,  and  Lord  James  following  at  a 
considerable  distance,  with  Mrs.  Cleverly  leaning  on  his  arm !  Mrs. 
Minden  appeared  the  only  person  in  the  group  at  all  disconcerted,  as 
the  parti  quarre  on  perceiving  her,  approached  with  perfect  nrnt- 
dialance.  Nor  did  she  even  venture  tu  reprove  her  daughter  on  her 
return  home,  for  her  extraordinary  conduct :"  as  there  was  a  certain 
determined  indifilerence  and  sarcastic  coldness  in  Letitia's  manner, 
that  seemed  to  forbid  discussion,  while  a  single  monosyllable,  or  a 
**  can't  help  it,"  with  occasionally  a  sneering  observation,  that  "  Sir 
Stapleton,  you  know,  would  never  make  love  to  jne,  mamma,"  were 
the  only  replies  she  could  extort  from  the  young  lady ;  and  the  ac- 
companying leer,  the  shrug  of  her  shoulders,  and  the  toss  of  her  head,, 
which  served  as  commentaries  on  these  short  answers,  filled  the 
mother's  heart  with  strange  forebodings;  and  damped  her  joy  at  her 
elder  daughter's  approaching  nuptials. 

London  is  on  ao  laige  a  scale,  and  ccmtains  within  its  sphere  so 
many  diflerent  circles  that  only  occasionally  touch  each  other  as  they 
turn  round  their  separate  centres,  that  people  of  the  same  rank,  and 
occaaionally  of  the  same  society,  may  live  for  weeks  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  finequent  the  same  places,  and  visit  the  same  friends, 
nay,  even  each  other,  without  meeting.  This  had  hitherto  happened 
between  Lady  Egglestone  and  Mrs.  Minden ;  but  though  they  had  not 
met,  Mrs.  Minden's  insatiable  desire  to  be  always  seen  in  the  train  of 
rank,  even  if  she  were  obliged  to  remain  at  the  fag  end  of  it,  made 
her  unremitting  in  her  attentions  to  the  countess.  Nor  did  she  fail 
to  pay,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  most  assiduous  court  to  Lady 
Margaret  Leyden.  To  a  less  crafty  person  it  would  have  seemed 
almost  impossible  to  have  kept  on  good  terms  with  both;  but  in  this, 
Mrs.  Minden  flattered  herself,  she  had  succeeded  to  admiration. 

The  countess  and  her  amiaUe  sister-in-law  seldom  or  never  ap- 
peared in  puUic  U^ether,  as  their  amusements  and  their  associates 
were  as  distinct,  as  their  ages  and  characters  were  diflerent  Lady 
Margaret  always  received  her  separate  morning  visitors  in  her  own 
sitting-room ;  and  therefore  it  was  easy  for  Mrs.  Minden,  on  finding 
Lady  £gglestone  not  at  home,  to  change  her  attack,  diverting  to  the 
spinster  the  call  of  politeness  which  had  been  intended  for  the  count- 
ess. And  had  it  been  possible  to  have  ascended  with  her  the  spacious 
staircase,  and  to  have  observed  the  gradual  change  that  the  diflerent 
gradations  in  it  excited  in  her  bosom,  the  investigation  v^ould  have 
aflbrded  somcmirth  and  much  reflection. 

The  smile  of  wheedling  civility,  the  ready-extended  band,  and  tho 
warm  expressions  of  firiendship  and  solicitude,  ser\'ed  alike  for  both 
ladies,  and  indeed  were  at  the  service  of  all  Mrs.  Minden's  visiting 
list.  But  when  she  arrived  at  Lady  Maigaret's  apartment,  tho  easy 
task  yf  listener  commenced:  having  opened  the  duices  by  a  few 
leading  interrogatories,  her  ladyship's  garnflity  soon  made  her  visitor 
aufait  of  every  particular  of  Caroline's  conduct,  that  could,  even  by 
misrepresentation,  admit  of  censure.  As  soon  as  Mrs.  Minden's  own 
curiosity  ond  malevolence  were  satisfied,  she  lefl  it  to  Lady  Margaret 
to  continue  the  harangue  at  pleasure,  while  she  occupied  the  time  of 
her  discourse  in  settling  in  her  own  mind  what  litde  attention  would 
be  most  acceptable  to  the  object  of  their  mutual  invective,  whom,  even 
through  the  diM»loured  medium  of  Lady  Margaret's  description,  she 
perceived  was  still  the  reigning  goddess  of  the  day.  As  she  again  de- 
scended from  Lady  Margaret's  territories,  her  regard  for  Caroline  proper^ 
tionally  returned  {  and  when  she  reached  Lady  Egglestone's  drawing- 
rooms,  she  generally  left  for  her  acceptance,  either  a  bouquet,  or  a  spare 
opera  ticket,  or  her  own  card,  with  a  playful,  fomiliar  mesasage  on  it 
in  pencil,  expressive  of  her  despair  at  not  seeing  her,  or  her  rapture 
at  having  had  such  delightful  accounts  of  her,  or  some  such  '*  true, 
marvellous,  and  surprising  love  storie." 

All  London,  by  which  I  mean  about  one  hundredth  pert  of  its  in- 
habitants, but  the  greatest  proportion  of  its  rank  and  fashion — all 
London  was  about  this  time  engaged  in  preparation  for  a  splendid 

fete  vdiich  was  to  be  given  at  C ^n  House ;  and  the  solicitations, 

the  innigues,  and  the  interest,  that  were  put  in  requisition  to  obtain 
admittion  to  it,  by  Uiose  whose  rank  did  not  absolutely  insure  them 
invitations,  could  only  be  equalled  by  the  canvassing  of  a  county 
election,  or  the  commotion  excited  by  the  death  of  a  bishop,  or  a  prime 
minister. 

Permission  to  be  squeeied  to  a  mummy,  and  almost  parboiled,  at 
th«  bouM  of  a  Right  HoQourablei  was  nMNrt  defirabloi  hut  die  privi- 
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Ih^  qC  btiiif  wlihotited  to  a««th  9t  the  P-— ^  Ri;-nf  i^  wm  Vk  actual 
•^^'■'^1  to  pfovtt  eveiy  pencm'f  «Uum  to  ftthionabW  notoriety ;  mm! 
ittw  of  any  age  ot  tez,  in  liondooi  would  bave  felt  the  Ifiagk  beaitatioo 
in  mnning  the  risk  of  being  suddenly  sent  to  'heaven  thfough  a  nai^ 
i»w  doQ^caae,  pioTided  they  oouM  have  iosured  the  puUiGatioa  of  a 
vaidiet  "  Died  hy  a  viflilation  to  his  R.  H." 

Poor  Mra.  Minden  vrm  unibrtuately  in  that  degree  of  negative  esti- 
mation in  society,  which* renderd  her  titla  to  to  enviable  a  **i«>i'y^v^, 
iBlhar  doubtful ;  and.  by  a  necevary  conaequenoe,  she  therefore  con- 
•Ueied  its  acqaiaitioa  as  the  one  thing  needful.  Her  daughten  wers 
Mithar  heauties  nor  beiressee ;  she  was  henelf  neither  At,  fiur»  nor 
§¥Bty ;  she  was  not  of  a  rank  to  render  her  fiiendship  desirAbte ;  nor 
was  she  either  witty  or  wicked  enough  to  make  her  eminently  dan- 
gamsuL  It  waSt  therefore,  more  than  probable,  that  she  would  be 
passed  over  nwKrfined ;  and  fat  that  very  reason  did  she  set  every 
engine  at  work,  to  beg,  buy,  or  steal  a  card  for  this  wonderful  enict<> 
tainaaent  She  had,  fof  three  months  previous,  diligently  attended 
nil  Ike  CostoA'iioase  sales,  to  purchase  smuggled  shawls,  damaged 
tea*  and  adulterated  otto  of  roses,  at  half  price,  for  the  purpose  of 
disicibutiag  them  as  gifis  among  the  wives,  usten,  and  daughters,  of 
the  genUemea  of  the  establishment.  But  these  favourites  of  fortune 
are  so  accustomed  to  the  receipt  of  **  disinteresitd  pteaaUt,'*  of  much 
greater  vahie,  that,  though  Mrs.  Minden  had  expended  nearly  three 
monlhs'  income  in  these  generous  efiorts,  her  contributions  were  like 
diopa  to  the  ocean.  What  waa  next  to  be  done  ?  She  heard  by  acoip 
dent  that  the  brother  of  the  lady's  maid's  sister's  husband,  and  of 
the  wife  of  ene  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  establisksMnt,  wanted  a  oosn> 
mission  in  the  amy ;  and  as  it  was  an  invariable  principle  of  Mrs.  Min- 
den's  to  make  use  ef  all  her  irieBda  in  turn,  she  procured  fiom  Colonel 
Lnmkey  a  promise  of  an  ensigncy  in  his  regiment,  and  went  in  per- 
■an  to  ofler  it  to  the  lady  in  questioik  The  iavour  was  accepted  with 
a  prcrfusion  of  thanks.  But  siill  the  momentous  day  approached,  and 
no  invitaticm  arrived.  Smothering,  however,  her  vexation,  she  deteiv 
mined,  at  all  events,  to  enjoy  the  rtput^tien  of  being  asked,  if  she 
eeuld  not  obtain  the  rmtky  ,*  she  therefore  fwdered,  from  the  most 
IMiionable  miUpier,  the  most  expensive  dresses  for  bMself  and  Letitia, 
Aat  eottld  be  procured ;  privatefy  reserving  to  have  them  afterwards 
niterod  into  wedding-gowns  for  Miss  Minden ;  and  Ae  furdier  took 
anre  to  tell  eveiy  man,'  woman,  and  child,  she  met,  that  she  and  her 
daughter  were  certainly  going,  leaving  it  to  fatariCy  to  account  for 
Aeir  ndvappearance,  by  a  newspaper  detail  of  the  pressure  of  the 
erowd  preventing  their  getting  b^ood  the  door ;  or  by  their  carriage 
being  crushed  to  pieces  in  Pall  BfoU. 

But  fortune,  in  her  fickle  moods,  often  delights  in  bestowing  her 
lewards  and  punishments  where  they  are  least  merited.  On  the 
aaoming  of  the  very  day,  when  no  hope  remained,  and  spleen  and 
Mivy  had  taken  place  of  pleasareble  expectation,  a  certain  hair-dresser 
sent  up  his  respectful  compliments  to  Mrs.  Minden,  and  desired  to 
apeak  with  her  in  private.  Now  this  torturer  of  ringlets  had  learned 
to  read  the  characters,  as  weH  as  to  dress  the  heads  of  his  costoraeia. 
He  knew  the  friendship  of  Mn.  Minden,  Uke  the  currraicy  of  a  bank 
note,  was  cmly  to  be  estimated  by  the  vaHxe  received ;  and  he  felt 
that  it  was  in  his  own  power  to  make  his  fortune  by  her  means.  The 
Countess  of  Egglestone  was  beyond  all  comparison  die  beauty  of  the 
day,  and  he,  sdon  ton  metier,  calculated,  ihat  whatever  hair-dresser 
had  die  honour  of  arranging  her  head-dress  for  so  memoraUe  a  gala, 
wouM  indubitably  obtain  pre-eminence  in  foshi<Mi  for  the  remainder  of 
tike  season.  His  son  was  apprentice  to  the  lamplighter  at  C 
House,  and  as,  under  certain  considerations,  each  and  every  trades- 
man has,  on  these  occasions,  a  given  number  of  tickets  at  his  disposal, 
he  would  insure  two  for  Mrs.  Minden,  provided  she  could  prociue 
for  him  what  was  to  him  of  almost  equal  consequence.  But  the  ex- 
perienced diplomatic  insisted  on  Acr  part  of  the  engagement  being 
first  fulfilled.  Pen,  ink,^and  paper,  w^ere  instantly  called  for.  The 
good  man,  who  had  all  his  life  followed  Sl  Paul's  advice,  and  avoided 
Boatrimony,  was  instantly  loaded  with  a  wife  and  six  children,  two 
of  whom  were  twins.  Charity  and  flattery  were  each  called  in  aid 
to  induce  Caroline  to  comply  with  the  hair-dresser's  humble  request ; 
and  before  evening,  both  he  and  Mrs.  Minden  had  obtained  their  u^ 

most  wishes,  as  she  gained  admission  to  'C  H ,  and  he  to 

Lady  Egglestone's  toilette,  with  the  addition  of  receiving  fiom  Caro- 
line's generosity,  a  handsome  sum  of  money  for  "his  little  family." 

Where  KB  the  venturous  pen  that  would  attempt  to  detail  the  flul- 
terings,  the  anxieties,  the  agitations,  that  filled  the  hearts  of  the  "thou- 
sands and  lens  of  thousands,"  in  the  almost  interminable  string  of  cai^ 
riages  that  occupiied  every  avenue  to  Pall  Mall  ?  Mine  shrinks  fiom 
the  task ;  but  their  gradual  progress  to  the  goal  of  fashion  is  more 
easily  described.  First,  the  speed  with  which  every  coachman  hur- 
ries to  the  scene  of  action,  as  if  his  reputation  for  life  depended  on 
his  station  among  the  throng ;  then  the  horrid  crash  of  the  wheeb, 
the  prancing  of  the  horses,  the  hushing  of  the  whips,  the  oadis  of  the 
sarvafiUi,  the  threats  of  the  soldiers,  the  screams  of  the  ladies,  and  th^ 
importunities  of  the  mob,  diving  the  dangerous  operations  of"  cutting 
in  apd  cutting  out"  Then,  when  the  hard  contested  place  in  the 
string  of  vehicles  is  al  last  obtained,  the  death-like  procession  towaids 
t)ie  scene  of' gaiety  commences,  and  you  move  slowly  on,  stopped 
every  other  second  to  give  time  for  a  preceding  carriage  to  set  down 
its  load  and  pass  on — while  these  delays  serve  to  give  notice  of  your 
t^wn  slow  advance,  like  the  minute-guns  at  a  soldier's  funeral. 
^Vhen  your  turn  is  actually  arrived,  and  you  find  yourself  with  un- 
nrokaa  bones  in  the  hall  of  entrance, « then  comes  the  tug  of  war." 


Tha  liekeli  iM  ta  ba  pndtteed,  asaninad,  and  identifieds  Hie  Miaaga' 
BMnt  of  the  diessea  ia  to  ha  reeowimenced,  the  gloves  are  l»  ba  diana 
up^  fans  uniurladi  and  hats  and  shawls  ure  to  be  conngned  to  serv- 
anlai  or  to  lata,  with  Utile  chance  of  ever :  eing  again  roaaored  to  their 
original  owners.  Then  begins  the  ostontr.!ious  exhihitinn  of  afEscisd 
admimtion  of  the  deooratioM,  which,  in  i'qct,  pass  akooat  wnnebesd 
and  the  real,  bui  iU  concealed  aoiioimde  to  observe  otbeis,  and  be 
MOMtfked  by  them ;  and,  lastly,  drawing  up  heads*  pulling  down  eosn^ 
and  regulating  countenaneea,  prelude  the  intnnoa  to  the  nctual seine 
of  splendid  dissipation. 

Mrs.  Minden  and  Letitia  had  safely  pnssad  throu^  nB  these  psa- 
paraloffy  oewnonita,  mnoh  to  theit  own  sr.tisfiintiiwi,  at  an  early  hour; 
and,  anxioiM  only  to  see  and  be  seen,  had  taken  their  atabon  ia  ont 
o£  the  most  ca«ispieooHs  parts  of  the  room.     No  pemon  above  the  rsak 
of  a  baronet,  with  whom  they  could  boost  even  a  bowing  aoqaim^ 
anoe,  passed  then  unnoticed.    But  the  rooms  filling  rapidly,  puc  sa 
and  to  their  exhibitioo,  and  they  wore  swept  akng  wMi  the  cnwd 
In  the  prew  Letilia  waa  sepanted  from  her  mether ;  but  as  the  yosa; 
lady  boasted  too  much  fashionable  independence  to  be  glusd  to  hsr 
chaperone  for  a  whole  evening,  the  cimunstonoe  wan  not  oooiini, 
and  therefore  passed  unnoiioed.     Mia.  Mhiden — ^with  diffieul^  knp- 
ing  her  feel  to  the  greuod,  and  losing  all  command  over  her  own  ps^ 
sDfv«-WM  carried  like  a  moving  automatwi,  fVom  looas  to  reom.  hf  tht 
flux  and  reflux  of  company,  and  indeed  nr.rrowly  escaped  baviag  hv 
arm  broken  (  fbr  having  onee  incaatioualy  put  her  hand  to  her  btck 
to  secure  the  only  remaining  breadth  of  bar  gown,  (the  kss  of  Mi-hick 
would  have  exposed  her  dyed  and  pieced  silk  petticoat,)  she  foood  it 
impossiUe  to  restore  it  to  its  former  position  unaided,  and  was  obligsd 
to  solicit  the  assistanee  af  a  neighbourii.g  sufforer,  whO|  with  sosie 
difficulty,  resened  the  cramped  limb  from  ito  peiilona  ailnatioB.  Sndi 
are  «« the  delighta  of  ivory  palaces  wherewi^  they  have  made  thee 
ghid." 

At  length,  tired  and  torn,  she  took  reftige  ni  one  ef  the  mansroas 
ante-Kwras,  where  she  fbnnd  a  group  of  lr,diea  and  gentlemen  listear 
ing,  with  much  apparent  entortainment,  to  the  animaiad  ropartoes  and 
lively  conversation  of  a  kdyv  who  seemed  to  talk  moie  at  the  cosi- 
pany  in  genmd,  thMi  to  Uke  young  nobl«nan  whom  she  afieeied  to 
address,  and  who  condescendingly  played  the  part  ofahownmn  caihc 
occasion. 

*«  Who  m  she?"  aaked  Mm.- MuMlen, addicasiag  hofseif  to  Miss  Ms^ 
ton,  who  had  wedged  hers^  into  the  party  as  an  appsndiz  to  IMf 
Barton. 

•*  She  is  Mm  Cleverly,'*  replied  the  young  lady.  **  She  \iM  hte^ 
married  that  old  general  officer,  who  stamds  simpering  beside  her,gio> 
rying  in  Ae  honour  she  confers  on  him  by  bearing  his  name.  Htk 
a  great  fovoorHe  at  Brighton,  so  of  course  »ke  will  be  the  foihioa  is 
London ;  and,  besides,  she  is  reckoned  one  of  the  wittiest  vomm  is 
England.  She  is  just  going  to  give  a  great  ball,  and  is  disiributiDf 
her  cards  to>night--«hall  I  introduce  you  f* 

Mrs.  Minden  was  of  course  but  too  happy  to  make  sodesinble  u 
addition  to  her  list  of  acquaintances;  particularly  as  she  now  wcol- 
lected  that  Mrs.  Cleverly  was  a  friend  of  Lord  James  Waircodea 
But  that  hidy  affected  to  be  more  scrupulous  in  bestowing  the  kaeoar 
of  her  itttrodoctiora ;  she  interrogated  Mim  Morton  most  minaidy 
about  Mrs.  Minden's  birth,  parentage,  and  education ;  adding,  that  dn 
intended  her  first  ball  should  be  "  very  select ;"  and  aeeompanying 
her  qneries,  (which  were  made  quite  loud  enough  for  M».  Mindea  n 
hear,)  with  a  scrutiniaing  glance,  which  the  patieDt  diseqile  bore  wirii 
Chriatian  fortitude.  At  last  the  probatiori  was  oondoded,  and  Mia 
Minden  received  the  solicited  invitation. 

During  this  fhrce,  Oriando,  who  had  jrst  entered,  stood  at  a  litils 
distance,  highly  amused  at  the  wh<Je  sceiie;  Int  Mm  ClererJy  per- 
ceiving  him,  beckoned  him  to  her  with  her  fon,  in  a  manuer  toe  con- 
spicuous for  the  command  to  be  disobeyed,  and,  under  the  pretext  of 
introducing  him  to  General  Cleverly,  detained  him  at  her  side.  Her 
animation  seemed  renovated ;  and  Vere  found  it  imposibte  to  foibeei 
joining  in  the  general  laugh  of  applause,  v  hich  her  eccentric  nanner 
and  real  talent  excited.  But  in  a  few  mumenis,  a  movement  in  the 
crowd,  and  a  general  turning  of  heads  in  one  direction,  drew  his  at- 
tention, and  he  soon  discovered;  by  the  whispem  of  every  tongue,  thst 
the  attraction  was  Lady  Egglestone. 

The  circle  that  had  so  hitely  closed  in  treMed  mnhs  round  M» 
Clevedy,  now,  as  if  impelled  by  an  involuntary  ixnpafee,  opened  a 
make  room  for  the  lovely  coimteas.    Caroline,  however,  with  thai 
diflSdence  which  always  belongs  to  real  merit,  stopped,  as  if  wishing 
to  retreat  from  Ae  gaze  ef  admiratton  that  every  where  poiroed  her. 
and  thus  accidentally  stood  in  immediate  oppositioa  to  Mrs.  Clevffty- 
But  how  striking  was  die  contrast^    Caroline  had  been  selecfed  ss  e 
object  of  marked  attention  during  the  whole  eveniag,  by  the  pol«» 
and  illustrious  master  of  the  fete.    The  consequence  was,  that  sbc 
had  moved  in  a  circle  of  her  own ;  and  while  the  crotrd  stood  at  e 
distance,  to  gaze  at  once  on  pre-eminent  rank  and  pre-eminent  beantr- 
she  had  e^jpyed  all  the  delights  of  the  magnificent  entertainineni. 
without  Buflering  either  heat  or  fatigue.    Now  tranncendant  in  chanor 
and  dazzling  in  splendour,  she  sitddenly  appeared  among  them  like  ( 
divinity  exempted  fhim  the  eviliB  common  to  those  around  her.    A 
buz  of  admiration  was  heard  £K>m  all,  and  every  eye  \wm  fixed  on  her 
alcme.    Jacqueline,  who,  but  a  momeni  before^  had  aoranied  all  ih« 
airs,  and  gloried  in  the  coosciousnesa  of  being  the  object  of  temponiy 
adulation,  felt  in  an  instant  that  her  empire  was  at  an  end.    For  a 
I  moment  she  gaxed  in  silenee  on  I^dy  f^lestone  ;  vid  dien,  wtA 
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instinctive  anxiety,  turned  her  glazed  eye  on  Orlando.  Hi0  whole 
■ool  was  in  his  ooontenance,  and  there  liie  too  plainly  read  her  de»- 
tiny.  He  made  a  movement  as  if  to  approach  lidy  Egglestone ;-  but 
Mrs.  Cleverly,  seizing  his  arm  with  an  agitated  voice,  exclaimed—- 
"  Will  you,  too,  leave  me  for  her  ?" 

Vere  ior  a  moment  hesitated ;  her  visible  emotion  almost  excited 
his  pity,  and  he  stood  in  dubious  silence  till  he  perceived  Caroline's 
eyes  fixed  upon  him :  the  look  was  decisive,  and  the  next  moment  he 
was  at  her  aide. 

Jt  is  astonishing  how  female  vanity,  even  in  the  least  vain  of  the 
sex,  can  discover  and  exult  in  its  own  triumplw.  Caroline  would 
have  spumed  the  thought  of  entering  into  competition  with  such  a 
woman  as  Mrs.  Cleverly,  and  still  more  v9ould  she  have  trembled  at 
the  idea  of  prizing  so  highly  such  a  trivial  mark  of  Orlando's  preier- 
ence ;  yet,  unpremeditatedly,  and  almost  unoonscioosly,  she  rewarded 
with  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles  the  termination  of  the  momeutaiy 
struggle  which  she  had  watched  with  undiverted  interest 

The  crowd  now  closely  pressed  oo  Lady  Egglostone  en  eveiy  side; 
and  many  of  her  attendant  beaux,  among  whom,  us  usual.  Sir  Henry 
Comyos  was  the  most  prominent,  officiously  ofiered  their  assistance  in 
procuring  her  refreshments,  or  making  way  for  her  through  (he  throng. 
But  turning  to  Orlando,  with  a  familiarity  which,  from  being  unusual, 
was  the  more  flattering,  she  selected  his  arm,  and  moved  towards  the 
door;  while  Mn.  Minden,  with  oflicious  zeiO,  bustled  after  them,  at 
once  to  pay  her  compliments  to  Lady  Eggleetone,  and  to  dsBcover 
what  degree  of  intimacy  subsisted  between  her  and  Vere* 

The  ante-chamber  seemed  instantly  to  be  deserted  by  all,  except 
two  individuals,  who  had  looked  on  the  passing  scene  with  a  strong 
simUarity  of  sentiment.  These  two  were  Mis.  Cleverly  and  Lord 
James  Wanrenden.  Jealousy  raged  with  resistless  fuiy  alike  in  the 
breasts  of  each;  and  a  sudden  compact  was  ihrmed  between  them  by 
toe  fiendlike  passions  which  were  entertained  by  both.  The  morti- 
fied and  disappointed  Jacqueline  was  anxious  to  shrink  ixonk  the 
view  of  her  rival's  triumph;  and  pleading  accidental  indispositioo, 
she  returned  home  to  brood  over  schemes  of  revenge;  while  Caroline, 
radiant  in  loveliness,  and  embellished  by  her  transient  pleasnro,  re- 
turned  to  receive  the  adulation  of  an  admirii^  crowd,  aikd  the  honMge 
of  a  devoted  heart  which  was  exclusively  her  own. 

Mrs.  Minden  was  one  of  the  many  London  ladies  who,  in  their 
characters,  unite  the  extremes  of  avarice  and  extravagance.  Religi- 
ously believing  in  the  truth  of  the  i^omise,  "  to  those  who  have,  much 
shall  be  given,"  (at  least  so  iar  as  it  related  to  mundane  blessings,) 
she  aflecied  a  prodigality  in  expense,  which  her  income  by  no  means 
justified,  less  from  a  desire  of  actually  posseving  the  oelentatious  plea- 
sures It  procured,  than  from  a  wish  to  obtain  thereby  the  repntatioD 
of  exaggerated  wealth  and  temporary  cowequence;  and  while  in  the 

*^J^°v  ^®i  "^"^  '***  ^^  ®^y  expensive  and  inconsidenite,  she  fla^ 
tered  herself,  that  she  eqoaUy  balanced  hat  account  with  Heaven  and 
her  banker,  by  descending  to  the  meanness  of  paisioMioy  in  those 
teansactions  tluit  were  not  intended  to  meet  the  garish  eye  of  day. 
Her  household,  her  dress,  her  charities,  were  aU  regnbUMi  by  the 
same  contradictory  principles— even  the  arrangement  of  her  carriage 
marked  her  character;  for  whUe  she  daily  exhibited  benelf  and  her 
daughters  m  one  of  the  most  flaming  equipage  Londosi  could  boast 
of.  she  privately  engaged  for  it  at  the  jobbers  for  half  price,  on  cend^' 
tion  of  never  using  it  at  night.  The  conaequence  wos^  that  she  air 
ways  trusted  to  the  kindness  of  her  friends  and  her  own  invention, 
for  a  safe  escort  from  the  various  parties  she  so  umenittiEmly  fi». 
quented.  And  if  these  resources  accidentally  foiled,  and  by  any  nn- 
lucky  chance  she  was  discovered  walking  home;  or,  what  was  stiU 
more  bemous,  ascending  or  descending  from  a  hackney  coach,  an  ex- 
ajse  was  always  ready.  «  Her  carriage  was  not  to  be  found,  and  she 
snould  mfoUibly  dischaige  her  coachman  the  foUowing  mommg." 

In  pureoance  of  her  usual  phuis,  she  attached  heraelf  to  Ladv  Ea- 
glestone  for  the  remainder  of  the  time  she  staid  at  C.  H.;  and  fti^v 
accepted  her  offer  of  being  "set  down  in  her  carriage  on  her  way 

However,  before  her  departure,  she  went  through  the  ceremony  of 
looking  through  the  neariy  deserted  rooms  for  hpr  dangfaieF;  bnt  as  no 
Letitia  appeared,  she  considered  tBat  she  too  hod  pioovred  a  -set 
down,"  and  had  preceded  her.    Accordingly,  withoot  much  of  th« 

^1^  f'^.*''"*'*^®  ***"'  ^^'^  ■*«»  ■"  frequendy  d'eckimed,  she 
sidled,  and  nmpered.  and  nodded,  and  bowed,  as.  she  gaily  passed  on. 
leanmg  on  the  arm  oi  Lord  £ggl«tune,  and  followed  the  oountc«  and 
Vere  to  the  carnage,  manceuvring  as  well  as  she  could  to  conceal  the 
loss  of  the  hind  breadth  of  her  gown. 
But  on  her  arrival  at  home,  no  Leiitm  was  to  be  fornid,  and  Mn. 

S?m?rjr^iS?  '^  ^r  ^est  hope  did  not  re«,ive  hei  with  her 
usual  smiles.     Miss  Mmden  declared,  "she  thought  it  a  Terr  ridico- 

because  she  wb»  just  going  to  be  mrried;  that  Odoml  Lumlev  had 
never  been  near  her  the  whole  evening;  «id  for  h«r«S  sS  w« 
^JT:::^  .«?  ^^^  »*-  very  next  halTaiKi  d«M.e  Tr^ZJZ 

«i«WH  see  ber?    lady  Eggleslone*s  coach  holds  five  very  well" 

a«Wed  shejj^|«img  loudly,  and  ,,king  np  her  chamber  canS^ 
W^  what  kept  yon  out  of  bed  till  tW.  how  r^ 
"  Why,  to  hear  all  about  the  fote.  to  be  mum  "  mi.,,    i  w-..  m*» 


This  supposition  was  not  an  unreasonable  one ;  but  Mrs^  Blindan 
was  not  in  a  stato  of  mind  to  bear  many  intorrogatories.  Affecting, 
therefore,  even  more  fotigue  than  liie  really  felt,  she  retired  to  hat 
room  to  "  wonder  what  could  keep  Letitia  so  late." 

In  vain  did  she  listen  for  every  passing  carriage;  and  as  their  foint 
sounds  first  met  her  ear,  then  gradually  increased,  and  finally  died 
avray  at  a  d^tance,  so  did  hopes  and  fears  fluctuato  in  her  agitated 
mind.  At  last,  when  all  subsided  into  mournful  stillness — ^wfaen  no 
noise  vras  heard  but  the  solemn  voice  of  the  watchman,  and  when 
even  that  dismal  warning  yielded  to  the  shrill  cries-of  **  milk,*'  and 
"  dust  ho,"  that  first  proclaim  the  early  matins  in  Londonr— the  mo- 
ther's heart  died  within  her,  for  no  Letitia  had  yet  return^ 

But  why  should  I  dwell  on  the  distressing  scenes  that  followed  1 
Servants  were  despotched  in  all  directions  in  vain.  Mrs.  Mmden 
herself,  in  breathless  agitation,  flew  from  house  to  house  to  inquire  of 
all  whom  she  had  met  the  night  before,  if  they  could  give  any  tidiagi 
of  her  child.  The  intemperance  of  the  parent's  grief  gave  publicity 
to  the  imprudence  of  the  daughter,  and  a  dreadful  suspicion  took  pos- 
session of  her  mind.  This,  however,  was  for  a  moment  banished,  by 
the  appearance  of  Lord  James  Warrenden  and  Sir  Stopleton  Vaughan* 
who  called  together  at  her  house  in  the  course  of  the  day,  to  leana, 
as  they  said,  '*  all  particulars  of  the  mysterious  affiur."  On  sight  ot 
the  latter  the  firanlic  mother  rushed  forward,  and  with  dreadful  imp 
precations,  called  him  to  give  her  back  her  darling.  The  wildncss 
of  her  looks  for  a  moment  terrified  him,  and  he  shuddered  as  h» 
listened  to  her  ravings ;  but  Lord  James  Warrenden,  suaviier  in  mdo^ 
fortUer  in  re,  advanced  with  his  usual  calm  self-possession  to  dissip^ 
these  feelings  for  the  moment ;  and  taking  hold  of  both  her  uplifted 
hands,  said  in  a  soft,  conciliating  voice,  "  My  dear,  good  lady,  why 
should  you  suspect  my  friend  of  being  in  any  degree  accossafy  to  the 
disappearance  of  your  daughter  ?  On  the  contrary,  be  was  just  pro* 
paring  to  leave  town  to  join  hie  regiment  at  Worcester,  when  h* 
heard  the  afflicting  Jntelligence;  and  we  are  both  come  to  ofier  our 
services  to  recover  the  foir  fugitive." 

Ii^ulting  hypocrites!  On  the  third  day  of  wretchedness  a  lettet 
arrived  from  Letitia,  apd  misery  was  converted  into  despair !  Th* 
shameleas  daughter  told  the  8|ory  of  her  own  disgrace  in  a  style  of 
unblushing  vice.  She  had  on  that  fiUal  night  eloped  from  C  H.  with 
Sir  Stapleton  Vaughan ;  and.  as  if  to  add  cruelty  to  crime,  she  reminded 
her  mother,  that  "  she  sliould  never  have  known  how  to  manage  her 
escape  half  so  cleverly  as  she  had  done,  had  not  ber  fint  lessens  io 
scheming  been  learned  fitsn  the  parent  she  had  now  so  successfiiUy 
deluded." 

The  bitter,  bat  not  undeserved  taunts  this  epistle  contained,  wec» 
followed  by  even  greater  indignities,  which  the  unfortuaala  Mra. 
Minden  was  doomed  to  receive  from  her  abandoned  daughter.  For 
even  before  the  general  indignation  at  her  infaAious  conduct  had  in 
any  degree  subsided,  this  second  Julia,  with  remorseless  impudence, 
was  seen  driving  before  her  mother's  house  in  all  the  trappings  of  her 
shame. 

Hot  did  the  degradation  of  the  fomily  end  here :  Colonel  Lnsdey* 
with  more  prudence  than  delicacy,  seized  this  opportunity  of  cancel- 
ling his  engagement  with  Miss  Minden,  and  even  gave  the  disgSMS* 
which  was  now  attached  to  the  name,  as  a  reason  foir  hia  de- 
termination. 

Enraged,  mortified,  almost  heart-broken,  the  wretehed  parent  fle4 
from  society  to  hide  her  misfortunes  in  solitude ;  but  though  Aa  thua 
evaded  the  taunts  of  others,  she  could  not  escape  her  owm  sel^ocu^ 
satioBs.  Time  may  calm  her  foelings>  and  obliterate  from  the  foding 
chronicle  of  london  reminiscence,  the  nine  days'  wonder  of  her  sofp 
rows.  But  can  time  or  retirement*  or  even  reflection,  change  a  cha- 
racter haidened  in  duplicity,  and  perfected  in  all  the  stratagema  qC 
insincerity  and  disguise?  No — the  destruction  ends  not  thar»<— hy- 
pocrisy, tike  the  serpent  of  the  Laocoon,  when  it  fostens  on  the  heartr 
spreads  destruction  from  parent  to  child,  every  better  feeling  is  crushed 
beneath  the  folds  of  the  reptile,  and  the  very  geim  of  virtue  is  with- 
ered by  its  touch. 

Time  moy  repair  the  disappointacnt  of  Misa  Miadea,  and  aaoliMjr 
Colonel  Laraley  may  be  found  vA»  wiU  fell  iiit»  her  toili.    It  a» 
even  possible  (for  each  things  havtf  been)  that  she*  and  har  nolhs 
may  again  return  to  the  dear  town  they  stiU  regret— again  not  th* 
same  laee  of  folly,  extravagance,  and  diesipationl  But  whal  tine  can 
destroy  the  eflect  of  their  dangerous  example  es  society  in  gmenlt 
Ye  thovghiless  mocberv!  pause  for  a  momeBC  in  yeur  heedless  craiear» 
and  look  round  on  Ae  devastation  yon  have  yettitelvee  oceasieaadl 
Too  scruple  not  to  break  down  all  the  fences  of  medefltyr  psepiiety» 
and  ffinciple,  and  to  let  the  tomni  of  dissipatien  ovaswheli»  th« 
minds  and  sonls  of  that  progeny  God  haa  commitied  to  your  raia>  aa4 
wiU  finally  require  at  your  hands.    Yen  lead  your  daughtem  te  th» 
very  confines  cf  vice,  and  suppose  youieelves  flee  fte»  stain*  i^  im 
yimr  own  persons,  yow  keep  within  tiie  bounds  ef  vMPftie.     Yom  umk 
gine  that  morality  may  exist  vrHheut  pnncipler  and  precept  avail  im 
opposiiioii  to  eiample.     You  sedukosly  cukivaie  and  impivve  aU 
those  arts  of  UandisbmenC  that  lead  to  vice,  and  negl9C|»  My  nlmiti 
OBRdemn  the  sincere  virtoes  that  adorn  a  Christian  fhnaaHiiv    Yea 
confound  simpHeity  of  heart  with  iwbeeili^  ef  msdeHtaadang ;  ■a4f 
having  destroyed  every  eutwaid  distinctien  between  vieeaad  viAn% 
you  feel  surprised  when  the  miserable  vietiiw  ci  yeur  99m  vmon 
ykAd  to  the  temptations  to  which  yon  have  joawatves  eiposed  thMia 
and  fen  into  the  abyss  efgailt  never  to  rfevagti*!'    ^^'■''T^'^ 
WW  fiom  this  picttire,  and  sigh  to  think  how  many  can  be  foond  Who 
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resemble  it,  Among  tboee  who  "  thank  God  they  are  not  even  aa  this 
pablican." 

I  muit  again  have  recoune  to  my  portfolio,  and  in  it  I  find  aome 
letten  from  the  Reverend  Charles  Bellenden  to  Julia,  his  intended 
bride  {  and  notwithstanding  the  usilal  stupidity  of  love-letters  to  all 
bat  thoee  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  I  must  indulge  the  idleness 
of  the  moment,  and  insert  them  verbatim: 

**  To  M188  Bkllendbn. 

"  London,  May  18—. 

"  Mr  B*BT  BXLOVSD  JiTLiA — ^If  you  have  suflered  half  as  much 
•orrow  at  our  separation  as  I  have  done,  you  will  long  ere  this  have 
regretted  the  urgency  with  which  you  entreated  me  to  leave  you.  I 
am  more  than  half  inclined  to  be  jealous  when  I  recollect  the  fer- 
vency with  which  you  entreated  me  to  leave  you;  and  in  some  of  my 
melancholy  moods,  I  am  almost  tempted  to  attribute  the  tears  which 
glistened  in  your  eyes  when  you  gave  me  your  last  commissions  to 
your  sister,  to  some  otlter  cause  than  anticipated  sorrow  for  an  ab- 
sence which  one  word  from  you  would  have  prevented.  I  am  by  no 
means  convinced  noto,  that  it  is  necessaiy  for  me  to  wait  fiir  the  lease 
of  the  Mill-field  being  drawn  out ;  and  if  you  had  not  so  particularly 
desired  me  to  see  Lady  Egglestone,  I  should  leave  the  business  to  its 
&te,  and  return  to  the  parsonage  without  delay. 
~  **  I  called  yesterday  in  Grosvenor  Square.  Yonr  sister  was  not  ot 
home,  and  I  leA  my  card,  and  your  letter,  saying  I  should  call  to- 
morrow for  her  ladyship's  commands;  but  I  purposely  avoided  leaving 
my  address,  as  I  do  not  choose  to  assume  the  appearance  of  courting 
attentions  from  the  earl,  which  his  High  Mightiness  might  consider  as 
superlative  condescensions. 

**  How  strange  it  is,  Julia,  that  I  should  feel  such  reluctance  to 
£>rming  even  an  acquaintance  with  the  husband  of  your  sister— of 
that  Caroline  who  was  so  long  uur  companion  and  play-fellow ! 

**  Tell  your  frther  I  have  picked  up  by  accident  a  veiy  good  edi- 
tiop  of  Dodd's  Bible,  and  a  curious  life  of  John  Knox  in  Latin,  which 
I  hope  he  will  admit  into  his  library.  I  have  also  bought  an  excel- 
lent telescope,  with  which  I  look  forward  with  delight  to  admiring 
'  the  spacious  firmament  on  high,*  with  my  dearest  Julia.  How  calm 
and  delightful  are  the  pleasures  a  country  life  aflS>rds !  Here  all  is 
Doise  and  heat,  and  confusion  and  hurry.  My  brain  absolutely  turns 
round  with  the  continual  uproar,  and  I  only  wonder  how  people  re- 
tain their  senses  in  London.  I  am  heartily  sick  of  it  already;  and  I 
think  I  would  leave  it  to-morrow,  if  I  did  not  flatter  myself  my  stay- 
ing away  a  little  longer  would  be  a  slight  punishment  to  you  fi)r 
having  made  me  a  wanderer.  Adieu,  my  dearest  Julia.  In  all 
places  believe  me,  &c.  &c" 

nOM  THE  8A1CS  TO  TBI  BAMI. 

**  London,  May,  — . 

"  I  have  obeyed  your  iqjunctionfl,  my  dearest  Julia,  and  have  seen 
Caroline ;  and  as  one  of  the  strongest  prooft  of  my  unoerity  to  your- 
tolf,  I  will  tell  you  without  reserve  all  that  passed  in  my  heart  on 
ttat  occasioa. 

"  According  to  my  piomise,  I  called  in  Grosvenor  Square  this  room- 
ing ;  but  though  the  day  was  nearly  half  spent  with  me,  I  imagine 
the  hour  was  unfashionably  early,  fbr  at  first  I  received  the  usual 
answer  of  'Not  at  home,'  and  was  turning  away  with  no  little  pique 
and  even  disappointment,  when  I  was  reogdled  by. a  spruce  footman, 
a  much  finer  gentleman  than  myself;  who  informed  me  *his  lady  de- 
aired  Mr.  Bellenden  to  be  admitted  whenever  he  called.' 

"  In  oonaeqiience,  1  was  ushered  up  stain,  and  through  a  suite  of 
apartments  that  I  am  sure  would  reach  from  the  hall  door  of  the  par- 
ionage  to  the  end  of  the  cow-house,  and  of  this  suite  each  room 
seemed  more  splendid  than  the  last  At  the  end  of  the  range  a  door 
opened  into  a  little  study,  and  I  discovered  Caroline.  She  was  sitting 
at  a  table  writing  music,  and  I  really  think  she  appeared  the  most 
beautiful  human  being  I  ever  beheld.  A  partial  ray  of  light  had 
broken  through  the  half-closed  Venetian  blinds ;  and  at  the  same  time 
that  it  illnminated  the  bloom  of  her  beaming  cheek,  it  threw  on  it  the 
shadow  of  her  long  eyelashes.  She  was  dressed  with  the  utmost 
simplicity;  and  so  intent  was  she  on  her  occupation,  that  the  servant 
twice  repeated  my  name  before  she  was  aware  of  my  approach :  but 
210  sooner  did  she  learn  I  was  near  her  than,  starting  up  with  all  ha 
fcffmer  vivaci^,  *  Dear  Charles,'  exclaimed  she,  and  ran  to  meet  me 
with  both  hands  extended.  She  received  me  as  the  most  afifectionate 
sister  would  have  welcomed  a  long  absent  brother ;  and  for  my  soul 
I  cannot  conceive  why  I  did  not  kiss  the  cheek  she  almost  turned 
totvards  me.  But,  I  know  not  how,  I  had  expected  a  &r  different 
Mception.  I  never  could  have  believed  that  the  Countess  of  Eggle- 
stone is  80  exactly  what  Caroline  Bellenden  was,  for  I  find  no  altera^ 
txm  hi  her  except  in  her  looks,  and  those  I  think  are  even  embel- 
lished. %•  is,  I  &ncy,  grown  rather  taller ;  and  if  mere  fashion 
gives  that  enchanting  air  of  el^;anoe  that  so  distinguishes  her,  I  am 
aflaid  I  shall  never  be  able  to  declaim  against  it  again. 

**  She  immediately  sent  to  infi>im  Lord  Egglestone  that  I  was  in  the 
kouae.  But  the  earl's  valet  came  up  a  few  minutes  afler  to  say  that 
ny  lord  had  gone  out  to  ride,  but  that  he  had  left  a  message  to  ro- 
siest the  honour  of  my  company  at  dinner.    This  I  suppose  was 

'^uette;  but  I  refused  the  invitation.  However,  my  doing  so^ 
ned  10  much  to  disappoint  Caroline,  nod  ihe  praMed  mo  so  eom- 


estly  to  dine  with  them  to-morrow,  that  I  at  last  conaented,  even 
though  my  return  to  you,  my  dearest  Julia,  will  be  thereby  delayed 
one  day  longer. 

**  I  flmcy  Caroline  did  not  very  much  regret  her  lord's  absence,  fbr 
she  immediately  began  the  most  minute  and  aitxio^is  inquiries  aboat 
all  at  H — ^.  Her  varying  colour,  and  her  trembling  voice,  pioved 
how  much  her  whole  soul  was  interested  in  my  replies.  But  Khea 
I  accidently  mentioned,  that  her  favomite  spaniel,  Hora,  alwB)'a  slept 
on  Mr.  BeUeiiden's  bed,  *  Dear,  dear  fatfier !'  said  she,  and  croasing  her 
hands  on  tlie  table,  she  laid  her  head  down  on  them,  and  burst  into  tears. 

**  At  that  moment,  a  gentle  tap  at  the  room  door  annonnced  some 
person's  approach,  and  a  young  man  came  in,  who,  from  the  ftmiliarity 
of  his  entrance,  I  shoidd  have  supposed  an  inmate  of  the  house,  if  it 
had  not  been  fbr  the  hat  which  marked  him  as  a  visitor.     He  stopped 
abruptly,  and  'eyed  me  from  head  to  foot ;  while  I  returned  ihe  gaze 
though  probably  with  a  more  conciliating  aspect,  fbr  I  could  not  be/p 
being  struck  with  the  manly  beauty  of  his  countenance,  notwithnand- 
ing  that  its  expression  was  not  peculiarly  friendly  to  me.    Canhiie 
immediately  introdueed  him  as  Mr.  Vere,  whom  I  had  quite  fiv^ien 
having  once  seen  at  the  parsonage ;  and  though  on  hearing  tay  name 
his  features  relaxed  a  litde,  ytt  he  apologized  fbr  nis  inirusioa,  sod 
oflfered  to  postpone  his  visit,  in  a  manner  that  struck  me  as  ioipIWiig 
considerable  vexation  at  mine  having  anticipated  his.   Caroline,  howe- 
ver, detained  him,  by  saying,  in  her  own  enchanting  manner,  sod 
in  terms  that  were  equally  flattering  to  both,  fwmething  that  expreaaed 
her  wish  to  make  us  well  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  I  ooold 
not  help  remarking  that  when  she  announced  me  as  her  bfoiher 
elect,  all  the  reserve  of  his  manner  disappeared  in  an  instant 

*'  I  staid  I  am  sure  a  full  hour,  though  the  time  peaaed  so  rapidly  I 
had  no  idea  of  the  unfashionable  length  of  my  intrusion.  However, 
at  last  I  tock  my  leave  before  Mr.  Vere  seemed  to  think  <£  rising, 
though  he  did  not  stay  very  long  after  roe ;  fbr  befbre  1  had  readied 
the  end  of  the  street,  he  overtook  me,  and  saying  that  he  imdentood  I 
was  a  stranger  in  London,  offered  in  the  most  polite  maoner  to  be  my 
escort  to  some  of  the  diflerent  exhibitions  most  worthy  of  attention. 
I  almoat  suspect  I  am  in  part  indebted  to  Caroline  fbr  this  Vundnesi. 
But  the  efSfect  was  not  the  less  agreeable,  aa  altogether.  I  seldom,  if 
ever  spent  a  pleasanter  rooming.  I  find  there  is  no  rule  without  ex- 
ception ;  fbr  Mr.  Vere,  though  evidently  a  man  of  the  Brst  &shioa,  is 
one  of  the  best  read  and  best  informed  men  I  ever  met  with,-  at  least 
as  far  as  I  can  judge  in  the  few  hours  I  spent  in  his  company.  I  sup- 
pose seeing  me  a  country  parson,  he  thought  block  lettv  fblkw  would 
be  the  exhibition  best  adapted  to  my  taste,  end  accordingly  he  took 
me  to  some  public  libraries  to  which  he  was  a  subscriber,  on  which 
he  also  proved  himself  a  valuable  commentator.  To-morrow  I  am  to|go 
with  him  to  see  some  collections  of  paintings  and  statues,  from  which 
I  expect  to  derive  equal  gratification,  as  I  find  he  has  a  cultivated 
taste  fbr  the  fine  ariB.  I  shall  certainly  return  to  the  parsonage  wiser 
than  I  left  it,  as  I  have  discovered  it  is  possible  to  meet  a  woman  of 
quality  without  afi^tation,  and  a  inan  of  fashion  without  fi>ppery. 

*'  But  do  not,  dearest  Julia,  suppose  that  my  heart  can  ever  change, 

however  my  opinions  may  alter.    That  heart  is,  and  ever  shall  be, 

laid  open  to  you  without  reserve.     You  know  I  once  loved  your  ss- 

ter  with  all  the  extravagance  of  youthful  passion ;  and  the  remembrance 

of  what  I  felt  when  I  last  saw  her,  partly  occasioned  my  reluctance 

to  meeting  her  again.    I  now  have  seen  her ;  and  thouf^  I  Bckaav- 

ledge  she  is  more  lovely,  more  engaging  than  ever,  yet,  Jalia,  your 

empire  over  my  afilections  con  never  be  shaken.     Your  sister  wai 

bom  fbr  the  tank  she  now  adorns.     She  seems  formed  but  to  Iweaibe 

in  an  atmosphere  of  elegance  and  splendour,  ae  the  bird  of  Caduners 

only  Uvea  on  the  exhalation  of  the  finest  roses.  Her  I  adnure ;  but  yon. 

Julia,  you  alone  I  love.     In  passing  my  life  with  yoo,  /  ann'eipale  as 

many  years  of  permanent  happineas  as  it  will  please  God  to  spare  ub 

to  each  other     If  you  did  .not  know  my  chancier,  as  weU  as  1  flatter 

myself  you  do,  I  should  hesitate  ih  thus  expressing  myaelf,  lest  my 

words  should  do  my  feelings  injustice.     But,  thank  Heaven,  dearest 

Julia,  all  reserve,  all  doubts  are  banislied  fbr  ^ver  from  our  inle^ 

course.     You  are  convinced  of  my  unalterable  afifection,  already 

proved  by  time,  and  which  time  will  only  strengthen,  and  if  in  words, 

I  forbear  to  use  the  flattering  professions  which  are  usually  supposed 

to  prove  a  lover's  ardour,  it  is  anfy  because  I  know  ixiy  heart  needs 

no  other  interpreter  than  your  own. 

**  Adieu,  my  love." 

mOM  THE  8AMK  TO  THZ  BAIOE. 

"  I  have  this  moment,  my  dearest  Julia,  received  your  letter.  Can 
it  be  true,  that  your  anxiety  for  my  journey  to  liondon  arises  from  'a 
desire  to  know  if,  upon  actual  compariflon  with  Caroline,  I  still,  ss 
you  scarcely  flatter  yourself,  could  prefer  you.' 

**  I  know  not  whether  most  to  resent  your  doubt  of  my  chaiacter, 
or  smile  at  your  ui^ust  appreciation  of  your  own.     fiut  let  me,  my 
dearest  JuUa,  for  a  moment  lay  aside  the  lover,  and  claiming  the  pri- 
vilege of  a  friend,  (I  had  almoat  said  a  husband,)  conjure  yeu  to  dis- 
miss at  once,  and  fbr  ever,  all  jealousy  from  your  bosom.     Repel  with 
vigour,  I  implore  you,  its  slightest  inroads.'    You  say  3rour  diffidence 
of  my  attachment  arises  only  frolta  the  excess  of  your  own;  and  in 
such  a  mind  as  yours,  where  humility  is  added  to  every  other  virtue, 
that  baneful  passion  is  but  too  apt  to  insinuate  itself  under  the  vny 
garb  of  modesty.    But,  my  dearest  girl,  be  upon  your  g;tiard  to  renst 
t]^  daogefoua  tempCatioii ;  it  ia  the  mdy  evil  that  can  thradsn  cm  do- 
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mestic  comlbrt  If  your  knowledge  and  opinion  of  me  it  not  such  as  to 
refute  all  such  suspicions,  I  do  not  deserve,  I  dare  not  ask  you  to  in- 
trust your  happiness  to  my  care.  But  I  discard  the  dreadful  thought ! 
I  will  not  stoop  to  defend  myself  against  an  accusatiixi  unworthy  of 
TIB  both.  My  Julia  cannot  doubt  me :  let  us  then  forget  that  so  mo^ 
tifying  a  possibility  even  suggested  itself  to  either  of  our  minds ;  or 
only  remember  it  as  a  proof  of  that  perfect  unreserve  which  is  the 
best  safeguard  of  our  mutual  attachment 

"  r  yesterday  fulfilled  my  promise  of  dining  in  Grosvenor  Square. 
The  company  Was  not  large,  but  the  exhibition  of  plate,  and  servants, 
and  magnificence  of  every  kind,  reminded  me  of  the  'Arabian  Tales;' 
and  I  could  almost  have  fimcied  myself  Abon  Hassan,  suddenly  trans- 
ported to  the  caliph's  palace.     Lord  Egglestone  is  by  no  means  in  ap- 
pearance what  I  expected,  as  he  looks  much  older,  and  is  more  infirm  ; 
and  as  to  Lady  Margaret,  she  «eems  an  epitome  of  every  thing' disa- 
greeable.    She  scarcely  noticed  me,  even  on  my  introduction  to  her  ; 
and  treated  me  with  the  most  evident  contempt  the  whole  day.     Nor 
were  the  earl's  manners  in  any  degree  more  flattering,  though  they 
were  in  the  opposite  extreme  of  mortifying  condescension.     His  ci- 
vilities were  ahncet  insults,  from  the  air  of  profession  that  accompanied  j 
them ;  and  I  verily  think,  if  he  had  repeated  once  more,  •  how  much 
newas  indebted  to  me  for  the  honour  of  my  company,'  I  should  have 
been  almost  tempted  to  jump  up,  and  run  out  of  his  house  altogether. 
"  But  somehow,  Caroline  contrived,  almost  imperceptibly,  to  make 
amends  for  his  superciliousness.     She  took  care,  (for  I  can  hardly 
think  the  circumstance  accidental,)  to  make  the  convenation  fre- 
quently turn  on  those  subjects  on  which  I  was  as  conversant  as  the 
rest  of  the  company ;  and  if  any  topic  was  introduced  to  which  I  was 
a  ««»nger,  she  immediately  took  the  trouble  of  explaining  it  to  me, 
or  of  addressing  some  other  politeness  to  me  individually,  which  in- 
stantly set  me  at  my  ease.     And  yet,  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  though 
1  le^t  as  If  I  was  an  object  of  her  particular  attenUon  and  kindness, 
1  believe  almost  ail  the  rest  of  her  visitora  experienced  the  same,  for 
she  neglected  none ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  no  bustle,  no  oflicious 
civility  proclaimed  the  mistress  of  the  mansion,  as  a  landlady  at  an 
mn  18  known  by  her  courtesy ing;  and  the  charms  of  her  manner  were 
but  the  more  bewitching  from  tiie  circumstance  of  her  alone  appear 
ing  unconscious  of  them. 

"  Caroline  introduced  me  to  the  Duke  of  Orkney,  and  to  his  daugh- 
ter, Lady  Anne  Macpliarland.  Her  Uidyship  is  a  shrewd,  sensible, 
entertaining  Scotchwoman;  she  speaks  with  a  broad  Highland 
brogue,  and  occasionally  uses  almost  unintelligible  phraseology ;  but 
I  am  inclined  to  think  she  does  so  on  purpose  to  proclaim  her  par- 
tiality  to  her  *  am  dear  lond,'  as  she  calls  it.  The  duke,  it  is  said,  is 
gomg  to  be  married  Ip  Lady  Barton,  who  also  dined  with  us.  Their 
courtship  seems  very  entertaining,  for  they  both  appear  to  feel  almost 
ashamed  of  making  love ;  and.  anxious  to  convince  the  world,  (what- 
ever they  may  say  to  each  other,)  that  they  are  going  to  many  only 
for  convenience,  as  if,  at  their  ages,  they  could  be  suspected  of  any 
other  motive !  ' 

"  Yet,  I  dare  say,  they  will  be  very  happy,  for  itseems  a  suitable 
match;  you  and  I  know.  Lady  Barton  has  a  great  many  good  qualities, 
notwithstanding  her  eccentricities;  and  the  duke  appears  to  be  a 
clear-headed  man,  who  will  improve  the  one,  and  restrain  the  otiier. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  a  still  greater  mark  o£  sense  in  both  to  retain 
their  independence  separately ;  but  if  they  are  determined  to  enter 
agau  into  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony,  I  think  they  could  not  do 


a  pity  Mr.  Vere  is  not  drawn  as  Damley;  he  would  become  the  dreai 
amazingly.' — ^  Yes,'  said  the  gentleman, '  it's  a  pity  the  portraits  aie  not 
companions,  as  much  as  the  originals  are.'  I  turned  abruptly  roundf 
and  I  am  now  sorry  I  did  so ;  for  I  thereby  interrupted  their  remarks ; 
for  the  gentleman  met  my  eyes,  and  opening  his  own  to  a  similai^ 
stare,  at  the  same  time  drawing  up  his  mouth  to  a  whisper,  he  touched 
the  lady  with  his  elbow,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  Smoke  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield ;'  and  she  afiecting  to  smother  a  laugh,  took  his  arm,  and 
tliey  walked  aflf  together.  I  inquired  who  they  were,  of  a  penmi  who 
stood  near  me,  and  was  informed  they  were  a  Mrs.  Cleverly  and  Lord 
James  Warrenden — ^I  did  not  see  them  afterwards. 

"  And  yet,  would  you  believe  it  ?  Lord  £§glestone  seems  absolutely 
to  solicit  the  attendance  of  this  young  man  upon  his  wife !  Last  night 
the  conversation  happened  to  turn  upon  a  fine  breakfast,  which  is  to 
be  given  at  Richmond  the  day  afler  lo-morrow,  in  honour  of  thd 
Princess  Elizabeth's  birth-day,  and  the  Duke  of  Orkney  asked  Caro- 
line whether  she  meant  to  go  7  She  hesitated,  and  seemed  inclined  to 
answer  in  the  negative;  but  the  earl  interrupted  her  by  saying, 

"  Of  course  Lady  Egglestone,  you  must  go ;  all  the  nobility  are 
expected  to  attend  on  such  an  occasion." 

She  turned  to  him  with  a  look  that  few  other  men  could  have  re- 
sisted, and  asked  him  to  accompany  her:  but  he  peremptorily  declined, 
pleading  particular  business ;  and,  turning  to  Mr.  Vere,  said,  he  would 
appoint  him  to  take  charge  of  her.  Poor  Caroline  coloured,  and  Mr. 
Vere  made  no  answer,  but  fixed  his  flashing  eyes  on  hers,  as  if  to 
wait  for  an  invitation  fiom  herself;  till  the  duke  coming  up,  as  if  to 
ofiler  his  services,  Mr.  Vere  sprang  forward,  and  taking  Caroline's 
hand  in  one  of  his,  whilst,  with  the  other,  he  motioned  back  his 
grace. 

**  Stop,  stop,"  said  he,  energetically,  though  in  a  manner  half^play- 
ful,  half-earnest ;  *'.  if  my  lord  resigns  lady  Egglestone  to  tne,  no  power 
on  earth  shall  deprive  me  of  her." 

Most  of  the  company  laughed  and  applauded  his  gallantry ;  but 
none  so  loudly  as  Lord  Egglestone  and  Lady  Amie  Macpharland ; 
though,  methought  her  Ladyship's  encomiums  were  leas  genuine  than 
those  of  the  earl. 

Caroline,  in  a  low  and  tremulous  voice,  said  something  about  her 
own  consent  being  necessary  for  the  transfor;  but  I  believe  Mr.  Vere 
succeeded  at  last  in  obtaining  that,  for  I  understand  the  whole  party 
are  to  go  together.  I  wish  to  God  we  could  get  Caroline  to  spend  a 
few  quiet  weeks  with  us  at  the  pazeonage :  your  solid  sense  and  steady 
principle,  my  dearest  Julia,  might  in  some  degree,  serve  as  an  anti- 
dote to  the  subde  poisons  by  which  she  seems  at  present  surrounded. 
'*  How  happy  I  shall  be,  my  love,  when  I  return  to  you  and  tfaoee 
tranquil  scenes  once  more ! 

O  rus !  quando  ego  te  aspiciamT  quandoque  licebit. 
Nunc  veterim  libris,  nunc  somno  et  inertibus  horis, 
Ducere  sollicitie  jucunda  oblivia  vitie  ? 


better  than  make  the  experiment  jointly. 


"  Ask  your  &ther  to  translate  this  to  you ;  and  remember  whether 
the  lease  is  done  or  undone,  I  leave  thiir  by  to-morrow  night's  coach, 
and  then  my  probation  is  at  an  end !  But  of  this  I  must  give  you 
warning,  if  you  accept  of  me  for  your  husband,  you  must  have  no 
other  male  friend.  I  would  not  share,  no,  not  even  one  titUe  of  your 
friendship  with  any  man  breathing,  and  scarcely  with  any  woman. 
.  Are  you  angry  at  this  confession  ?  Be  it  so ;  for  you  know  the  quarrel 


^        — ^    ^ ~^ "^ —    ■      — ^     — » "    ^ '    — ■ '         ^     T       — ----'— 

of  loven  is  the  renewal  of  love;  and  before'Wedneeday  we  shall  meet 


m  me  ouRe  proposed  for  her;  and  the  curioiu  oonfiurinn  A..  «..         The  mm,  m  if  in  mockeiy  of  fate,  shone  with  uncominon  splendoor 


When  the  duke  proposed  for  her;  and  the  curious  confusion  that  oc- 
^urr»J  by  her  mistaking  his  grace's  intentions,  and  supposing  he  meant 
to  address  Miss  Morton,  a  young  lady  who  lives  with-ber. 

"The  more  I  see  of  Mr.  Vere,  the  more  I  admire  him.     He  cer- 
tainly IS  one  of  the  most  entertaining  men  I  ever  was  in  company 
with ;  but  do  you  know,  Julia,  I  am  very  uneasy  in  respect  to  him. 
His  admvation  o£  Caroline  was  evident  to  me  the  firet  time  I  saw 
toem  together.    But  I  am  now  convinced  his  regard  for  her  is  much 
beyond  mere  admiration ;  and  when  I,  even  on  this  short  acquaintance 
am  forced  to  bear  testimony  to  his  superior  endowments,  I  fear,  lest 
Carolme  should  not  always  remain  insensible  to  tiiem.    I  noticed  too 
ywtcrday,  her  varying  colour  and  smile  of  pleasure  when  he  com- 
plimented her  playing  on  the  harp,  which  every  otiier  person  had 
praised  witiiout  apparentiy  exciting  in  her  any  emotion,  even  of  va- 
ni^    The  manner  of  his  praise  also  displeases  me ;  it  was  even  im- 
plied more  tiian  expressed,  and  seemed  always  to  rolate  to  some  pre- 
vioos  occurrence— to  be  only  one  link  of  a  lengtiiened  chain. 

"  You  will,  I  know,  smile  at  my  clear^ghtedness,  or  raUier  at  my 
fancied  penetration;  but,  besides  my  lively  interest  in  Caroline,  (an 
mterest  fer  different  in  kind,  but  not  less  in  degree,  than  foimerly,) 
I  always  tiiink  a  stranger  suddenly  admitted  to  a  scene,  is  generally  a 
more  accurate  observer  on  it  than  a  person  who  has  been  graduiOly 
habituated  to  it,  and  whose  perception  is,  therefore,  blunted  by  time 
«Ki  custom.  Perhaps,  too,  my  e;res  were  opened  by  a  circuiitance 
that  occmred  yesterday  morning.     Mr.  Vere  conducted  me  to  Som- 

^"^  iS*"^!^  '^  *  P'""^'^  ""C  ^^y  Egglestone ;  but  he.  being  obliged 
to  fulfil  another  engagement,  lefl  me  at  the  door,  an4 1  proceeded  to 
examine  it  alone.     She  is  drawn  as  Maiy,  Queen^of ^k^^lnS^ 

^^I'l  7^i?*'^*™'*!*^"^^*P'^'^-    While  I,  with  man; 


servBtiaDs  on  thA  n«mtir.«  #1^1  i -J  •  "iwung  many  oo-     ment  was  given ;  and,  sending  nome  our  carnages,  mimrmum 

wwioM  on  the  pemting,  the  lady  «ud,  in  asawMticiiiannw,  "It'i  1  tumby  wirter.    Nothing  waa  wanting  10  the  ftrtirityaf  the 


on  the  day  that  was  appointed  for  the  breakfast  at  Richmond ;  and  the 
party  that  were  to  accompany  Lady  Egglestone  thither,  made  their 
rendezvous  in  Grosvenor  Square,  llie  Duke  of  Orkney  drove  Lady 
Barton  in  his  phaeton;  and  this  exhibition  of  their  veteran  flirta- 
tion was  considered  as  the  annoruXf  which  usually  opens  the  procet 
verbal,  which  the  hundred  tongues  of  rumour  institute,  whenever  a 
marriage  in  high  lifo  is  finally  arranged. 

Orlando  drove  Lady  Egglestone  in  his  curricle ;  and  it  was  rather 
a  singular  coincidence  that  his  grooqos  had  that  day,  for  the  first  time, 
put  on  their  new  liveries,  which  had  been  bespoken  for  his  inaniage 
with  Miss  Qgilvie.  Miss  Morton  accompanied  me  in  my  carriage ; 
for  the  poor  girl  finding  her  long  cherished  hopes  of  becoming  a  duchess 
were  now  forever  blasted,  she  wisely  contented  herself  with  the  more 
attainable  rank  of  humble  companion,  and,  to  conceal  her  actual  mor- 
tifications, professed  increased  iriendship  for  me,  and  exaggerated  grati- 
tude to  Lady  Barton. 

-  As  the  cortege  passed  down  the  King's  Road,  it  foil  into  the  crowd 
that  were  all  hastening  to  the  same  place  of  destination.    But  we  did 
not  long  keep  the  beaten  track;  and,  after  passing  Putney  Bridge,  turn- 
ed off  towards  Wimbledon  Common:  and  going  through  the  shaded 
village  of  Roehampton,  entered  the  quiet  glades  of  Richmond  Park 
The  freshness  of  tiie  air,  the  beauty  of  tiie  landscape,  and  die  cbeer- 
ftil  singing  of  the  biids,  threw  an  endiantment  over  the  whole  scene : 
nor  was  the  contrast  it  oflered  to  the  dost  and  bustle  of  London  neoes^ 
sary  to  heighten  the  delight  which  it  afiRirded  to  all.    Caroline,  in 
particular,  enjoyed  it  with  all  her  natural  vivacity  of  fooling;  and 
perhaps  never  did  a  lighter  heart  than  hen  was  at  that  moment,  beat 
within  so  guileless  a  bosom. 

At  last  we  reached  the  gentleman's  house  at  which  the  entertain- 
ment was  given ;  and,  sending  home  our  carriages,  determined  to  re- 
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IVoBiberlMi  children  were  statioDed  at  diflerent  parts  of  the  grounds 
with  haskets  of  flowers,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  bouquets  to 
all  the  company  as  they  entered  ;  and  a  boat,  containing  a  military 
taid,  was  moorad  on  the  river  close  to  the  foot  of  the  lawn,  to  add 
a  concord  of  sweet  sounds  to  the  pleasures  of  the  day.  Various 
tenia,  some  of  which  were  filled  with  refreshments,  were  pitched 
•round ;  and  even  the  company  added  to  the  liveliness  of  tlie  specta- 
cle, as  some  were  seen  dancing  on  the  green  sod  to  the  merry  sound 
of  pipe  and  tabor,  and  others  walking  along  the  commanding  terraces 
which  overlooked  the  enchanting  landscape  below  Richmond  Hill, 
l^e  antp-d'enl  was  altogether  the  most  enlivening  that  can  be  ima- 
gined, and  each  individual  seemed  to  partake  of  the  general  exhila- 
/ation. 

Asuaual,  the  moment  Caroline  appeared,  she  attracted  imiversal  atten- 
tion ;  and  all  those  who  had  any  claim  to  the  honour  of  her  acquaintance 
thronged  to  meet  her ;  especially  gentlemen,  who  each  seemed  to  have 
been  on  the  look-out  for  her  arrivaL  Partly  to  escape  from  their  im* 
portimate  attentions,  and  partly  to  indulge  her  real  love  of  dancing, 
•be  proposed  to  form  a  set  of  quadrilles,  which  was  almost  immediately 
executed ;  and,  accepting  Orlando  for  her  partner,  she  stood  up  with 
two  other  ladies  of  nearly  her  own  age  and  rank.  One  couple  was 
still  wanting,  when  she  perceived  Miss  Morton  and  Lord  James  War- 
renden  advancing,  with  a  request  to  be  permitted  to  join  the  party. 
To  olqect  to  their  admission  would  have  been  nearly  as  unpolite  as 
fistidious ;  though  Caroline's  satistaction  was  certainly  in  some  de- 

Kie  diminished,  when,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  dance,  she  found 
rd  James  Warrenden  take  his  station  at  her  side.  Her  annoyance, 
however,  soon  subsided,  as  she  perceived  a  visible  alteration  in  his 
manner.  His  politeness  to  her  was  so  nicely  regulated,  that  it  appear- 
ed equally  free  from  pique  or  gallantry ;  while  to  Orlando,  his  man- 
ner was  not  less  unembarrassed,  and  even  more  friendly ;  and  as 
the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  elopement  of  Miss  Minden  was  not  then 
fenerally  known,  no  apparent  cause  remained  to  justify  the  repugnance 
with  which  Caroline  had  lately  seen  him. 

Accordingly,  by  degrees  her  reserve  gave  way;  and  before  the 
quadrille  was  finished,  all  her  pleasure  and  vivacity  returned.  When 
the  danoe  was  over,  the  dififerent  couple  dispersed  to  enjoy  the  re- 
ftething  breezes  on  the  various  seats  that  were  placed  under  the  shade 
of  the  surrounding  trees  ,*  and  Caroline  and  Orlando  occupied  one  of 
ftose  which  was  nearest.  They  bad  not  long  been  seated  there  when 
I  appitMusbed  them,  and  requesting  Vere  to  accompany  me  to  another 
part  of  the  grounds,  where  were  some  ladies  I  wished  to  see,  he  good- 
natnvedly  gave  roe  his  aim,  and  we  left  Lady  Egglestone,  who  pnv 
miaed  to  wait  where  she  then  was  till  our  return.  But  we  were 
scarcely  out  of  sight  ere  Caroline  repented  not  having  joined  us,  as 
she  observed  Lord  James  Warrenden  advancing  towards  her;  and 
before  she  ooiild  find  a  plausible  excuse  for  evading  him,  he  occupied 
the  seat  Orlando  had  just  quitted. 

**  I  did  not  venture  to  approach  you,"  said  he,  *'  while  more  fovour* 
ed  beaux  were  near  you ;  but  though  I  yield  to  them,  don't  imagine  I 
Ibel  oetther  regret  nor  envy." 

"  I  don't  understand  your  lordship,"  replied  Caroline,  though  her 
hfightened  colour  contradicted  her  assertion;  and  indeed  the  empha- 
sis with  which  he  spoke  formed  a  sufficient  commentary  on  his  allu- 


**  Then,"  said  he,  with  vivacity,  *'  dear  Lady  Egglestone,  I  must 
nake  you  understand  me.  X  acknowledge  that  I  did  feel  for  you  all 
that  ciimiration>**ihat  love — nay,  by  G — ,  you  shall  listen  to  me," 
added  he,  detaining  her  almost  by  force — *^  I  am  speaking  only  of  the 
ptst«^I  do  not  intend  ever  again  to  ofiend  you  by  professions,  which 
I  find  ere  not  to  be  accepted  front  me — I  am  too  much  experienced  in 
these  matteia,  and  too  much  interested  in  you,  not  to  understand  how 
tipQgs  are  going  on.  But  though  you  discard  me  as  a  lover — and,  I 
XDpeat,  I  submit  to  your  decision — ^let  me  be  your  friend." 

And  be  spoke  this  in  the  same  conciliating  voice,  in  whicli  he 
luid  ppofiered  his  friendship  to  Mrs.  Minden  Caroline  knew  not  what 
to  answer,  and  for  a  moment  remained  silent ;  but  quickly  recovering 
hnasU^  she  re>eaBumed  her  usual  composure,  and  with  more  than  her 
usual  dignity  replied, 

**  Tour  lordship's  address  appears  so  singular,  I  fancy  I  can  scarcely 
have  heaid  it  rightly:  your  politeness  has  led  you  to  ofiler  to  me  the 
usoal  oompUmeots  of  gallantry,  without  recollecting  that,  as  a  married 
ifwnan,  I  oannot  receive  them.  But  1  conclude,  my  lord,  the  mistake 
hm  arisen  dom  inadvertence,  and — " 

«  And  you  forgive  me,  and  we  are  friends— God  bless  you !"  <5on- 
tinned  he,  raising  her  hand  to  his  lips. 

<*0f  coatae,  all  Lord  Egglestone's  firiends  must  be  mine  also,**  re- 
tqmed  Caroline,  rising. 

*•{  aeoept  your  friendship  on  any  terms,"  replied  Lord  James  War- 
rtwden,  rising  also.  "  And  now  1  promise  henceforward  to  regulate 
aqgr  nwnneis  by  yonr  very  looks — let  me  offer  you  my  arm — is  that 
too  nwch  f  Come,  don't  look  so  grave — 'pon  honour  J  mean  to  reform, 
and  tO'be  jnsi  as  punctilious  as  you  can  desire." 
*  It  would  have  been  afifectation,  not  delicacy,  to  refuse  his  proflfcred 
■vppoil ;  and  Caroline,  more  than  any  woman  I  ever  saw,  knew  the 
•*■«•  wean  between  modesty  and  prudery;  they  therefore  walked  on, 
urn  in  aras,  whilst  Caroline,  to  change  the  su^ect  of  their  Uite  dis- 
course, appeared  to  enter,  with  her  usual  ease  of  manner  into  general 


stone,  at  the  moment  when  Lord  James  raised  her  hand  to  bis  lipB,* 
though  unfortunately  he  was  not  near  enough  to  overhear  what  p«ss> 
ed.  His  surprise  was  only  equalled  by  his  indignation ;  he  involunta- 
rily slopped ;  but  seeing  her  quietly  taking  Lord  James  Warrendea'i 
arm,  and  move  with  him  from  the  place  where  she  had  promiaed  to 
wait  Orlando's  return— seeing  too,  that  with  a  smiling  countenance, 
and  unembarrassed  manner,  she  seemed  to  listen  to  all  Lord  Janut 
said,  he  instantly  concluded,  that  she  encouraged  his  lordsbip'i 
addresses,  and,  turning  away  abruptly,  he  hurried  from  the  spot  mrith 
feelings  of  the  most  violent  jealousy  and  resentment. 

He,  however,  continued  to'  follow  them  with  his  eyes;  he    aaw 
Lord  James  accompany  Lady  Egglestone  towards  a  group  of  ladies; 
and  though  they  as  usual  closed  round  her,  he  fancied  he  could  still 
discern  his  hated  rival  in  close  attendance  upon  her  alone.    In  a  few 
minutes  the  circle  again  opened,  and  he  perceived  Lord  James  War- 
renden still  leading  Caroline,  and  that  they  were  prepaiing  to  iboa 
another  dance,  in  which  he,  no  doubt,  would  be  her  partner.    Ven'i 
rage  and  mortification  knew  no  bounds.     All  the  insidious  obsemk 
tions  of  Lady  Margaret  rushed  to  his  memory,  and,  in  the  momemuy 
burst  of  wounded  feeling,  he  mentally  upbraided  Caroline  wiih  haviof 
trifled  with  him  merely  from  coquetry,  or,  hateful  thought !  from  lbs 
still  less  pardonable  motive  of  reclaiming  the  fickle  altentions  of  Laid 
James  Warrenden.     At  first  he  determined  to  leave  the  place,  sod 
return  immediately  to  town ;  but  the  next  moment  he  changed  bis  in- 
tention, and  resolved  to  remain  for  the  express  purpoae  of  showing 
her  he  could  repay  her  inconstancy  with  scorn  and  iiKlifierence. 

Just  then  he  perceived  Miss  Intermac  standing  alone,  and  imme* 
diately  offering  himself  to  her  as  a  partner,  ihey  stood  np  to  danca 
together  in  the  adjoining  set  to  that  of  Lady  Egglestone.  Miss  loneh 
mac  received  with  evident  satisfaction  the  assiduities  which  hs 
lavishly  addressed  to  her  out  of  resentment  to  Caroline  ,*  nor  wen 
they  unobserved,  either  by  Lord  James  Warrenden,  or  ihe  counless  { 
the  former  taking  care  to  point  out  Orlando's  slightest  attenliona  to 
Miss  Intermac,  by  poignant  remarks  and  sarcastic  inuendoa. 

At  first  Caroline  endeavored  to  persuade  herself  that  Vere  had 
heard  some  observaticms  similar  to  those  Lord  James  Warrenden  had 
made  to  her  in  that  tete-Ortete ;  and  that  his  change  of  mtmiy^r  was  oc- 
casioned by  a  desire  to  divert  the  attention  of  ill-natuivd  observen 
from  herself.  Happy  in  this  belielf,  she  even  felt  grateful  to  biin  fat 
his  care ;  and  her  gaiety  continued  unabated.  But  her  eyes  frequentif 
turned  involuntarily  towards  him.  At  first  he  returned  her  gaze  wiii 
a  look  of  proud  ccmfempt,  that  equally  astonished  and  cxMollbiixided  her; 
nor  could  she  again  meet  his  eye,  so  sedulously  djd  he  seem  to  avosl 
her,  and  devote  himself  to  Miss  Intermac 

Surprised  and  hurt  at  a  conduct  so  inexplicable,  Caroline's  gaiety 
vanished  by  degrees,  and,  complaining  of  fotigue,  she  retired  a  litiit 
from  the  dancers,  and  stood  midway  between  the  two  parties.  Pcf^ 
haps  a  faint  and  unacknowledged  hope  crossed  her  mind,  that  ha 
doing  so  would  give  Vere  an  opportunity  of  coming  towards  her,  sad 
explaining  his  sudden  change  of  manner ;  for  he  was  standing  within 
a  short  distance ;  and  once  she  perceived  him  turning  round,  as  if  lo 
look  for  her  in  the  place  she  had  occupied :  she  saw  too  that  he  had 
observed  where  she  then  stood  disengaged.  But  his  noiicittg  her  at 
all  only  served  to  mark  still  stronger  his  intentional  neglect  in  not 
approaching  her.  Whilst  she  paused,  wondering,  and  ahnoet  iD<HtiS- 
ed,  a  gentleman  advancing  towards  Orlando,  expressed  his  surprise  at 
hearing  he  was  still  a  bachelor :  "  I  thought,"  added  the  stianger, 
"  you  were  to  have  been  married  six  months  ago.  Wlien  am  I  to  give 
you  joy  r* 

"  Now,  if  you  please,  that  I  am  still  free,"  repUed  Vere,  with  a 
bitter  laugh. 

"  You  surprise  me,**  returned  his  friend ;  **  I  always  considered  you 
as  one  of  Cupid's  most  devoted  worshippers.** 

"  Perhaps  I  was  once,"  answered  Orlando ;  "  but  X  am  'wiaer  now. 
I  have  forsworn  love  for  ever ;  for,  to  tell  jfou  the  truth,  I  now  don't 
think  there  is  one  woman  in  the  creation  worthy  the  regard  of  a  sca> 
sible  man." 

"  You're  right,  Vere,  you're  right ;  they  are  all  either  pvudes  or  <» 
quettes;  they  laugh  at  sincerity,  either  in  love  or  friendfihip:  a  wisi 
man  may  be  duped  by  them  once,  but  a  fool  learna  to  apeU  tbss 
at  last" 

Vere  laughed  heartily  at  this  observation,  and,  humming  tha  Vsm* 
tian  ballad, 

*'  Siete  donne  e  tanto  basta 
Esser  iinta  in  amor 
Sono  tutte  d'una  pasta 
Sono  tutte  d'un  umor,*^ 

he  turned  on  his  heel,  and  renewed  his  attentions  to  his  partn«. 
Caroline  had  not  lost  one  word  of  this  conversiatian,  and  painfol 
were  the  reflections  it  excited  in  her  mind ;  nor,  in  the  agiiatioo  of 
the  moment,  could  she  discriminate,  whether  she  mtmt  reffrelMd  thii 
discovery  (as  she  imagined)  of  Orlando's  real  principloB^  on  account  sf 
their  teiidency,  or  the  circumstance  of  that  discovery  occasioning  le 
her  such  deep  distress.    "  Good  God  V*  thought  she»  ^  iaw-  it  pcMiiblt 


Meantiae.  Orlando  having  freed  himself  from  me,  had  hastened  to 
hiasant,  tad  had  wriYed  within  a  few  pawt  of  LwJy  Eggle- 


that  I  can  have  been  so  mistaken  in  Mr.  Vere !     Sinco  those  are  ha 
seal  sentiments,  how  hypocritical  has  his  conduct  been !     It  ia  inie  hs 
never  professed  to  love  rae-^but  where  am  I  wandering  to  ?     Can  1, 
>can  the  wife  of  Lord  f^lestone,  contemplate  the  mere  pooaibiUty  eC 
another  vuux  profowing  to  loye  mo,  and  not  shuddw  a4  tttm  ^him^»  \ 
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IXd  I  not  OQoa  consider  tuch  a  declaration  iufiicient  to  put  an  viod 
even  to  my  acquaintance  with  Lord  Jamea  Wairenden ;  and  do  I 
BOt,  at  ttiia  moment,  determinedly  avoid  Sir  Henry  Comjms*  merely 
beoBUM  hit  manner*  though  not  his  words,  exprenea  a  regard  it  ia  my 
duty  to  duootirage  f  Yet  where  is  tlie  difference  except  in  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  danger  t  Merciful  Heaven  1  save  me-— aave  mo  from 
myself!" 

These  were,  in  the  rajHd  course  of  thought,  the  reflections  of  but  a 
few  mommits ;  and  as  if  on  the  instant  to  execute  the  wish  this  sudden 
conviction  prompted,  she  returned  to  her  set  of  dancer^  and  seemed 
only  intent  on  seeking  distraction.  ^ 

And  now,  with  all  the  waywardness  and  caprice  of  love,  Orlando 
in  turn  sought  the  explaii  ition  he  had  but  a  moment  before  declined. 
Scarcely  had  he  vented  Iho  bitter  feelings  of  the  moment  in  the  acri- 
monious expressions  CamKne  had  overheard,  than  he  repented  the  in^ 
temperance  which  had  suggested  them.  He  had  watched  her  vary- 
ing countenance  as  he  s^xike.  He  had  noticed  her  abstraction  Aom 
the  sunounding  gaiety,  aud  the  flattering  hope  whispered  that  his 
aliored  manner  was  the  cause.  Perhaps  he  had  judged  too  hastily. 
At  all  eventB  it  Was  torture  to  prolong  existence,  thus  vacillating  be- 
tween hope  and  fear ;  any  certainty  would  be  preferable  to  sudi 
agonicing  suspense;  and  tberefore  he  determined  to  seek  ail  imme- 
diate explanation  of  her  conduct  But  it  seemed  now  impossible  to 
regain  the  opportunity  he  had  once  neglected.  Caroline  evidently 
shunned  him  in  turn ;  and  she  was  surrounded  by  too  many  who  Were 
anziotis  to  engross  her  attention,  for  Otlando  to  find  means  of  regain- 
ing the  station  near  her  which  he  had  lost. 

Finding  all  his  eflbrts  fruitless,  he  endeavoured  to  console  hintself 
with  the  hope  that  tomorrow  would  oflRir  what  to-day  denied ;  and 
returning  to  Mrs*  and  Miss  Intermac*  he  joined  their  party,  at  the 
magnificent  collation  which  closed  the  entertainment  of  tiie  day4  As 
soon  as  it  was  conduded,  most  of  the  party  prepared  to  return  to 
town  in  the  boats,  which  swarmed  on  the  river  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  them ;  and  the  delightful  tranquility  of  the  evening  ren* 
dered  suoh  a  plan  peculiarly  agreeable.  Miss  Intermac,  still  leaning 
on  Orlando's  arm,  proposed  descending  immediately  to  the  water's 
edge  to  seeujpe  (me,  and  Vere  found  himself  unwillingly  ]4edged  to% 
conduct  her  thither.  But  just  as  they  reached  the  bank,  a  boat  glided 
hyt  filled  with  ladies  and  gentlemen,  amcmg  whom  Vere  distinguish- 
ed Lady  Egglestone  seated  between  the  Duke  of  Orkney  and  Lord 
James  Warrenden.  The  skiff,  as  if  {tfoud  of  in  burthen^  skimttied 
lightly  post  them  with  all  its  streamels  fljring,  and.  was  followed  by 
another  containing  the  band  of  music,  which  seemed  engaged  in  atten* 
dance  on  Lady  Egglestone's  party^ 

"  Let  us  make  haste  and  follow  them  too/'  said  Mrs.  InterAiao  { 
"  and  we  shall  then  ei^oy  as  much  of  th6  mnsio  as  they  do»" 

Anxiety  still  to  be  near  Caroline  inducted  Vete  to  accbpt  Mrs»  hh 
termnc's  invitation  to  accompany  har;  but  notwithstanding  all  Orlan- 
do's exertkxiB,  it  took  so  long  to  arrange  the  party,  to  engage  the 
watermen,  and  to  prevail  on  them*  to  proceed  without  waiting  for 
additional  pasaengeis;  that  Lady  Egglefttone's  boat  was  out  of  sight 
before  Mia.  Intermac  and  her  companions  were  embarked. 

In  vain  did  Orlandoi  under  the  pretence  of  a  mere  frolic,  ofier  the 
drew  of  their  boat  bribe  af^er  bribe^  to  induce  thbm  to  overtake  the 
skifC  In  vain  did  he  add  his  own  exertions  to  theirs  by  towing  hint- 
self  in  turn,  and  pensuading  all  the  other  gentlmnen  to  take  off  their 
coats  and  follow  his  example ;  he  thus  endeavoured  at  once  td  divert 
and  satisfy  his  impatience.  Still  the  little  rival  bark  shot  k-head  ef 
them,  and  kept  the  same  distance  in  the  race  which  she  had  gained 
at  firsL  flmnetimes  a  reach  in  the  river  Wotild  show  its  Mreandng 
pendants  floating  through  the  trees,  as  it  followed  the  Windin^B  of 
the  shore ;  and  someiimea  the  strains  of  the  distant  music,  borne  on  the 
wind,  were  wafled  towards  them,  and  served  to  renovate  their  hopes 
and  their  exerffons.  Once,  as  they  swept  round  the  woods  of  Siim, 
they  discovet^  the  skiff  lying'to,  whilst  fhim  tho  attendaDl  bond  they 
heard, 

**  Notes  by  distaude  made  mord  iweirt" 

"Nmv,"  cried  Orlando,  exdltfaigly,  •«iioW  overtaka  them;  there's 
your  price,"  at  the  same  time  holding  tip  some  guineas  as  the  reward. 
The  boatmen,  eager  to  obtain  at  once  (he  gold  and  fatne,  again  strain- 
ed every  nerve,  and  bad  ^already  arrived  atanoat  wifliin  hail,  when 
thfe  other  boat,  seemingly  aware  of  their  intentkm,  again  set  fttwatd. 
The  ripple  of  the  Wflter  which  marked  the  wake  of  the  first  boat  as 
it  shot  thtotigh  Putney  Bridge,  bad  scarcely  subsided,  when  tho  same 
arch  echoed  to  the  oars  of  the  second ;  and  When  diey  arrived  nearly 
opposite  Battersea,  Orltmdo  flattered  himself  hii  objeet  was  attained, 
as  he  perceived  that  the  skiff  had  been  detained  in  Its  pfogrsis  by  ft 
bdrge,  Which  had  become  eiitatigled  With  it  fai  coming  dtmn  the  river. 

He  was  neaf  enoiigh  io  heaf  the  oaths  with  whteh  eadh  crsw  ac^ 
componied  their  accusations  of  each  other )  he  heard  threats  shooeed 
tb  oaths ;  hnA  as  the  contention  tuse  higher  and  louder^  he  saw  all  the 
ladles  and  gentlemen  rise  at  ohce  as  if  to  etideavdur  to  appease  It 
He  distinguishes  Caroline  before  tiie  rest^the  next  moment  he  heftfs 
a  loud,  shriek  and  a  splashing  of  the  wAter-^aioline  is  no  longer 
visible — ^he  Sees  no  more — btit  the  soma  inskuit  pltinges  into  tho 
stream. 

At  flfst  all  traces  of  bet-  ore  lost,  but  at  Uttt  paft  of  her  White  dMss 
is  seen  borne  along  by  the  dirrent  He  swims  toWafds  her-^he  has 
seized  het  gOwn! — he  has  catight  her  in  ]u«  ftfrna!  FW  ateemem 


overpowered  with  contendii^^  emotions,  he  is  content  vrith  keej^Mg 
her  head  above  water,  and  abandons  himself  with  his  lovely  bmihett 
to  the  eddy  which  carries  them  far  from  the  boats,  and  from  all  Chane* 
of  assistance.  But  quickly  recovering  his  almost  exhausted  strength, 
he  renews  his  efl&rts,  and  with  some  difficulty  enumcipating  hiraaeLf 
from  the  current,  at  last  places  Caroline  (though  still  insensible)  ill 
safety  on  the  bank ! 

And  now  on  his  knees  beside  her,  he  invokes  every  power,  humtOI 
and  divine,  to  restore  his  heart's  best  treasure !  Fortunately  some  bl^ 
bourers  passing  at  the  moment  assist  in  conveying  her  to  a  gardenel^a 
cottage  at  no  great  distance.  In  vain  does  the  old  woman  to  whom 
the  hut  belongs,  uiige  his  having  some  recollection  of  himself,  anfl 
requests  him  to  trust  the  lady  to  her  care,  while  he  changes  his  owil 
wet  clothes.  He  lives,  he  thinks  but  for  Caroline !  Scansely  can  hA 
even  be  prevailed  upon  to  leave  her,  whikt  the  old  woman  exchanged 
her  dripping  clothes,  for  some  of  her  own  clean  but  homely  wardtbbe, 
so  fearful  was  he  of  trusting  her  one  moment  fifom  his  sight  OM 
instant  he  sends  messengers  in  every  direction  for  medical  assistance, 
the  next  he  can  confide  her  to  n5ne  but  his  own.  Now  he  chafeb  h^ 
cold  hands  with  his,  which  ore  scarcely  less  benumbed ;  now  he  hangs 
over  her  face,  beautiful  even  in  death,  to  catch  her  slightesl  tespiri- 
tion. 

But  the  old  dame,  more  composed,  because  less  interested,  calmly 
continues  her  own  remedies,  which  are  at  last  successful.  She  breathee! 
she  moves !  she  opens  her  eyes !  His  joy  now  knows  no  bounds;  clasp- 
ing her  in  Ids  arms,  he  holds  her  to  his  throbbing  heart,  and  While  he 
prints  a  thousand  kisses  on  her  still  pallid  cheek,  the  broken  sentenCea 
of  fervent  loVe  are  mixed  with  his  thanksgivings  for  her  preservation* 
In  that  moment  with  a  heart  fluttering  With  love  and  gratitude, 
scarcely  yet  sensible  of  returning  existence,  and  only  restored  to  con* 
sciousbesB  by  feeling  that  she  owed  her  life  to  him,  who  had  risked, 
his  own  for  hen ;  in  that  moment,  reserve  and  distrust  were  vaiiished. 
Caroline  shuddered  not  at  his  professions,  she  shrtmk  not  fhim  his  em» 
bfuce;  and  as  her  eyes  fondly  turned  on  his,  her  lips  confirmed  thd 
oonfession  they  anticipated. 

**  God  bless  you  both !"  exckimed  the  old  woman,  who  vtas  still  oft 
her  knees  rubbing  Carolme's  feet  *«  God  bless  you  both !  for  a  love' 
lier  couple  never  have  I  seed,  and  to  my  mind,  there's  little  love  IdM 
between  you ;  but,  my  dear  lady,  aks  the  gemman  to  take  off  his  Wet 
things.  I  take  it  your  word  will  have  a  power  more  weight  with 
him  than  mine.  But  here  be  the  doctor,  and  he'll  subscribe  for  ye 
both." 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  a  starch  apofbec^  (thd 
nearest  doctor  ihat  could  be  found)  made  his  appearance.  Seeihjf 
Caroline,  so  young  and  so  unattended,  for  he  had  tiot  yet  suffieiently  r^ 
covered  his  haste  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  accident  he  WiUf 
called  to  repair,  he  formed  a  very  erroneous  idea  of  her  rank,  end 
perhaps  as  incorrect  a  judghnent  of  her  character }  and  therefore  aiM 
suming  ihe  airs  of  dignity,  with  Which  he  Usually  asserted  his  oWn  con- 
sequence among  stTan|[ers,  he  deliberately  rubbed  his  hands  tdgethef, 
looking  alternately  from  Caroline  toOrlatido,  and  then  exclaimed  **  So ! 
sol  what  have  we  here  f  So»  my  pretty  girl,  I  conclude  by  those  wet 
clothes  yonder^  you  have  had  a  dip,  eh?  and  this  ydOng  men  I  take 
it  has  been  of  the  party.  Well,  sir !  excuse  me,  sit!  I'm  glad  it*«  tlo 
worse,  sir!"  (forVere  had  turned  towards  him  abruptly.  With  an  ex- 
pression of  countenance  that  rather  interrupted  the  flow  of  fhe  lAat- 
tor's  eloquence.)—^  But  we  must  take  care  of  the  yomig  lady  { let  me 
fbel  your  pulse,  my  dear.^^Yhat !  a  wedding  ring  on  already*  8he^ 
your  wife  dienf" 

"  Ay^  ay,"  interrupted  the  old  woman,  '*and  a  sm  it  wodld  hdV0 
beoi  for  hfan  to  have  lost  her,  for  I  take  It  they  ha'ht  been  very  \aiig 
married,  they  be  so  sweet  on  each  other/' 

Caroline  blushed  deeply,  and  Vere.  from  delicacy  towtiTds  het  feel- 
ings was  scarcely  less  confhsed.  Ilie  keen  eye  of  the  apothecary 
glanced  quickly  on  them  both,  and  then  as  quickly  winking  aside  to 
the  old  womauj  **  Harried  /"  said  he  with  sarcastic  emphasis ;  **  No, 
I  foncy  they  have  not  been  long  married  f  But  I  mind  nobody's  busi- 
ness but  my  own."  Then  tumhig  to  Vere,  "  Sir,  I  advise  you  to  taktt 
the  lady  home  direptly^  let  her  go  to  bed,  and  t  will  make  up  eoma 
draughts;  where  shall  I  send  'em  to?— Bless  me !  here's  a  coach  and 
four  horses,  and  has  a  coronet  on  it ! — and  it  has  stopped  at  ihe  gate! 
and  here  comes  a  lady  and  gentleman !  coming  a'ter  you,  ma*am,  f 
suppose !  dear  me-!  bleasmy  heart!  what  a  sight  of  servants  !«~Where^ 
sir,  shall  I  do  myself  the  honour  of  attending  your  lady  ?" 

The  lady  atid  gentleman  whose  entrance  so  abrupdy  ehanged  ik4 
apothecary's  tone,  were  Lady  Atmb  Macpharland  and  Ix)rd  Eggle- 
stone ;  for  it  happened  that  the  earl  was  returning  fhnn  his  daily  drive, 
when  he  met  Lady  Anne  and  the  rest  of  the  party,  hastening  to  thd 
gardener's  house  to  which  they  were  informed  Caroline  had  Been* 
conveyed.  Poor  Caroline! — ^What  were  her  emotions  when  she  rt- 
ceived  the  congratulations  of  her  husband.  Who  seemed  suddenly 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  her  value,  by  the  danger  he  had  so  lately  In- 
curred  of  losing  her,  and  whose  expressions  partook  of  the  increased 
vrarmth  of  his  afllhctions.  Poor  Caroline!  trembling  with  the  violence 
of  her  agitation,  she  laid  her  head  on  my  shoulder,  and  burst  into 

tears! 

Lord  Egglestone  vras  the  only  one  of  fhe  party  who  could  articu- 
late his  feelings,  for  perhaps  his  alone  could  bear  translation.  Re 
turned  alternately  fifom  Caroline  to  Orlando ;  and  laying  aside  at  once 
all  his  usual  pomposity,  seemed  to  think  no  Words  suflliciently  fbrdbte 
to  express  his  gmtitode  «ind  delight    Vete  attempted  to  utter  mtoa 
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lul^broken  aentencM,  but  the  wordi  died  on  his  lips,  and  he  oontinaed 
in  silence  to  wring  the  water  out  of  Caroline's  luxuriant  tresses,  which, 
aotwithsuwding  ail  the  old  woman's  care,  still  retained  the  wet. 

Meantime  the  apothecary,  whose  curiosity  was  raised  to  a  painful 
height,  had  slipped  out  unseen,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  it  by  some 
hasty  inquiries  addressed  to  the  servants,  from  whom  he  quickly  learat 
the  names  of  the  parties ;  but  in  his  hurry  he  forgot  to  ascertain  the 
proper  persons  to  whom  they  belonged ;  and  returning  into  the  ootiage 
with  all  speed,  be  ran  up  abruptly  to  Orlando,  and  absolutely  sputter- 
ing with  accellerated  articulation,  exchiimed,  "  My  loid !— excuse  me, 
my  loRl .'  I'm  quite  distressed— I  really  was  not  aware  of  your  loidship's 
rank — I  saw  with  half  an  eye  the  lady  was  your  wife — ^it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  a  mistake  on  that  subject.  But  your  lordship  being 
without  a  qpat— I  never  was  so  fortunate  as  to  see  an  earl  without  his 
coat  before— had  no  idea  of  the  thing— If  I  had  had  the  honour  of  meet- 
ing your  lordship  in  any  other  prcdieamentr— no  oflenee,  I  hope—" 
tor  the  company  received  his  harangue  in  dead  silence.  Caroline  and 
Orlando,  being  unable  to  interrupt  bimfrom  annoyance,  and  the  whole 
scene  being  totally  unintelligible  to  Lord  Egglestone.  who  not  having 
observed  him  on  his  first  entrance,  now  almost  imagined  he  had  drop- 
ped down  from  the  skies  among  them.  But  the  active  little  gentle- 
man was  not  thus  to  be  discouraged ;  turning  to  the  eari,  he  proceeded : 

**  Bad  accident  your  daughter  has  met  with,  Mr.  Vere — very  bad — 
might  have  been  much  worse  but  for  my  timely  assistance. — Where,  sir, 
shall  I  have  the  supreme  honour  of  attending  your  daughter  f—Chftrm- 
ing  young  lady— very  like  you,  sir."— 

I  now  interrupted  him  by  addressing  the  earl  by  name,  and  pro- 
posed that  lady  Egglestone  and  1  should  return  together  immediately, 
as  I  really  feared  Caroline  was  very  ill,  and  even  getting  much  worse. 
It  was  soon  arranged  that  Lord  Egglestone  should  remain  with  Vere 
while  he  changed  his  dress,  and  then  that  they  should  return  in  an- 
other carriage,  for  I  conjectured  that  Caroline  would  sooner  regain 
lier  composure  when  left  only  to  my  care.  This  plan  was  accordingly 
executed,  and  we  all  left  the  cottage,  though  not  till  every  person  who 
had  attended  her  was  amply  remunerated  both  by  the  earl  and  Vere, 
who,  however,  bestowed  his  gratuity  on  the  loquacious  apothecary  in 
contemptuous  silence — the  unfortunate  doctor  only  venturing  to  ex- 
press his  gratitude  by  a  profusion  of  the  roost  reverential  bows,  not 
daring  again  to  trust  his  voice  on  an  occasion  that  had  already  baffled 
all  his  comprehension. 

He,  however,  stood  gazing  after  us  till  the  last  carriage  turned  oat 
of  sight,  then  exclaimed,  ••  Well !  who  would  have  thought  it!  I'm  de- 
termined henceforward  to  think  every  woman  I  meet  in  the  street 
is  a  countess,  till  I  am  certified  to  the  contrary — ^however,  I'll  show 
all  these  guineas  to  the  Willis's,  for  they'U  never  beUeve  else,  I've 
been  feed  by  a  lord." 

So  saying  he  threw  them  with  a  chink  into  his  breeches  pocket, 
and  secured  them  in  their  new  abode,  by  carefully  closing  the  aper- 
ture,  albeit  unused  to  the  admission  of  such  guests;  then  hMtily  bu^ 
toning  the  upper  button  of  his  coat— perohing  his  hat  on  the  top  of 
his  head,  and  thrusting  a  hand  to  the  very  bottom  of  each  of  his  coat 
pockets,  he  drew  the  flaps  as  far  forward  on  his  hips  as  the  skirta  would 
admit,  and  at  the  same  time  squaring  his  elbows,  he  set  ofTrunning  at 
his  utmost  speed,  seemingly  intent  only  on  regaining  his  lost  time,  as 
if  the  life  and  death  of  a  whole  parish  depended  on  the  result  of  his 
exertions.  « 

On  the  following  and  many  succeeding  mornings,  all  the  London 
newspapers  teemed  with  exaggerated  ai^  contradictory  accounts  of 
the  accident  which  had  befallen  Lady  Egglestone.  In  one.  her  lifo  was 
despaired  of;  in  another,  she  was  killed  outright;  in  a  third,  she  was 
run  over  by  her  own  coach  and  four:  and,  according  to  a  fourth,  she 
had  only  run  away ;  as  its  editor  was  «  happy  to  assure  his  rewlen, 
that  the  temporary  disappearance  of  a  lovely  countess  fivm  the  circles 
where  she  so  hitely  shone  unrivalled,  wm  to  be  accounted  for  otherwise 
than  by  indisposition:  as  a  certain  gallant,  gay  Lothario,  who,  ahoat 
the  same  time,  likewise  absented  himself  from  the  giddy  throng,  was, 
the  day  afler  the  fete  at  Richmond,  met  in  a  chaise  and  four  on  the 
road  to  Dover,  with  a  travelling  companion  of  uncommon  beauty," 

The  day  on  which  this  last  paragraph  appeared,  found  Mrs.  Cleverly 
seated  at  her  protracted  dejeune,  with  the  newspaper  in  her  hand, 
some  hours  after  her  "zealous  old  oflioer."  as  she  sarcastically  termed 
the  general,  had  rode  out  on  his  daily  round  of  real  or  fancied  bosineH 
of  importance.     Shade  oyer  shade  hung  round  her  windows  to  ex- 
clude the  intrusive  sunbeam  ;  and  when  at  last  it  reached  the  interior 
of  the  apartment,  it  fell  wkh  a  softened  radiance  on  every  object,  bor- 
lowing  in  its  progress  through  the  intervening  curtains,  the  exact  tint 
of  tender  rose  colour,  which  threw  the  most  becoming  blush  wherever 
it  rested.    The  sweetest  birds  were  hong  in  various  cages  among 
the  flowers  that  filled  the  balcony :  but  even  the  wild  harmony  of 
nature  was  subdued  by  art;  and  the  impenetrable  darkness  of  their 
Vrmom  repressed  the  joyous  songs  of  the  innocent  captives,  and  taught 
them  to  warble  their  thrilling  lays  in  the  gendest  and  most  plaintive 
tones  of  melody. 

An  alinost  inexplicable  air  of  repressed  voluptuousness  seemed  to 

characterize  even  the  most  trifling  ornaments  of  the  room.    Every 

thing  was  mellowed  dowii  to  one  ckiaro  oacuro  tint  of  luxurious  soil- 

^  that  stole  on  the  senses,  without  oflfending  the  judgment  by  in- 

mg  propriety,  at  least  that  propriety  now  the  foshion  of  the  day, 

I  content  to  go  on  hoodwinked  in  the  train  of  pleasure,  tUl  tan^ 

3e  forcibly  team  away  the  voluntary  bandage,  and  extortii  m 

^,  ttipugh  wwdliDg,  TewUct  9f  cewtuQ  or  a^pW  * 


Hie  air,  the  dreas,  the  manner  of  the  captiTatiiig 
of  the  same  character;  and  she  rested  in  the  exact  medinn  which 
foshion  seems  to  prevcribe,  waiting  but  a  little  balance  on  eidier  side 
to  turn  the. scale  to  vice  or  virtue,  or  at  least  to  Viitne'a  ewnhlaace. 
She  then  appeared,  in  dishabille ;  bat  not  a  fold  of  her  looat  drapoy 
vras  allowed  to  cling  round  her  limbs  n^ithoat  lending  its  aid  to  beaaty ; 
and  havmg  once  bestowed  the  last  finiiih  thatoare  and  taste  eoald  give 
to  her  toilet,  she  seemed,  in  quitting  her  tooking-glaes,  to  take  leave 
of  assiduity,  and,  satisfied  with  the  oonaciouaness  of  her  chains; 
thenceforward  to  think  only  of  their  display. 

She  was  seated,  or  rather  reclined,  on  a  dboiss  Umgm  aft  her  break- 
fast-table:  one  hand,  in  which  she  held  the  newapapu,  bing  negiir 
gently  over  the  arm  of  her  chair ;  while  the  other,  in  goitog  the 
cofiee-cup  to  her  rosy  lips,  exhibited  the  delicacy  of  her  alender  ibgoa 
A  knock  at  the  door  announced  the  approach  oi  Lord  James  Wiv> 
renden ;  but,  unmoved  by  his  entrance,  she  scarcely  changed  h«  si> 
titude,  as  by  a  slight  nod  she  motioned  him  to  a  seat  at  Iha  odier  end 
of  the  table,  saying,  in  a  languid  and  almost  drawling  tone,  "Whs^ 
in  the  name  of  mirades,  has  brooght  yov  oat  at  this  Gothic  hoorr 

"  I  am  come  to  taste  yoor  Moooe  oaJBee,'*  replied  hia  lotdshi|^  "and 
to  talk  with  yoo,"  added  he,  as  the  last  servant  left  the  roam. 

''Well,  I  hope  you  have  not  much  to  say,"  ratumed  the  hdy,  in 
the  same  monotonous  voice ;  <*  for  I  expect  my  paipetasi  Uislw,  Lsdf 
Comyns,  this  morning ;  and  if  ahe  findayou  here,  Ufa  «  Hats  with  ae^I 
shall  be  done  up^" 

"  And  did  you  put  on  that  litde  jonte  cap,  and  thait  open  fiiB,  end 
those  iairy  dippers,  for  Lady  Comyna  V*  inquired  Loid  Jaius  Wa^ 
renden,  with  an  incredaloas  smile. 

"  Why,  sorely,  you  would  not  have  me  sew  myaeif  np  in  a  kdifiBr 
to  please  her  superamraated  taste  f  If  I  put  my  nennen  ia  mmapM^ 
rade  while  she  is  vdth  me,  I  think  I  pay  her  eaoflicicot  compliBSDt" 

**  My  pretty  Saint  Jaoqaeline,  I  meat  stvpeet  that  it  ii  the  jmng 
baronet,  and  not  the  old  dame,  that  yon  expect  thia  nonmg;  and  I 
shall  therefore  just  keep  my  post  to  ascertain  the  lact" 

**  I  wish  it  WHS  the  baronet,  instead  of  hia  mamma ;  aiait  cs  f«i  c« 
differt  n*ui  piu  perdue*'  replied  she  with  an  air  of  naivete. 

'*  Bttt  you  know  the  baronet  is  engaged ;  at  laaat,  if  he  has  not  cot 
his  throat  before  now  in  despair  at  poor  Lady  Eggfestone's  aeddeoL'* 

"Talking  of  her,"  intenupted  Mis.  Cleveriy,  with  niher  mors  asi- 
mation,  **  have  you  seen  tc^ay's  papersf    Look  at  this  paieKniph." 

"  I  have  read  it  already,  and  am  I  come  povposely  to  know  what 
could  possess  yoa,  ye  Uttle  spitofiil  devil,  to  pataoch  a  tUDg  into  the 
newspapers  V* 

"  Afe  .^' said  ahe,  stretching  forwaid  herneck,  and  openmg  her  eyei 

in  Uikeia  of  astonisfament 

**  Yes,  yoM,"  repeated  his  loidship»  rising  from  his  chair,  and  opm- 
ing  his  eyes  in  imitation  of  heia,  and  atretching  forward  his  neck  till 
their  foces  almost  met  across  the  table.  There  was  aoaielhmg  so  iiie- 
sistibly  comic  in  his  manner  and  attitude,  that  Mia.  Cleveily  kstsH 
her  usual  command  of  ooontenanoe,  end,  aflera  nQnanfs  vain  itra^ 
gle  with  her  risible  ftcolties,  she  hoist  into  a  ^ridcM  fit  of  hoKhie^ 
while  Lord  James  Warrenden,  with  his  finger  to  hie  noae^  crsninasd 
shaking  his  head  at  her,  in  token  of  lepreheoBon. 

**  When  I  first  told  yon  of  Vere's  attachment  to  her,"  oonlinnsd  kii 
Lordship  at  length,  **  it  wm  in  order  that  we  might  mntaally  do  all 
we  could  to  sepaiale  them,  not  fK  yoa  to  coaple  them  kjgtiher  in  dw 
pages  of  a  newspaper." 

"Lord  bless  me!"  replied  Mrs.  aeveriy,  poating,  -  what  a  fiv  yw 
make  about  nothing!  I  dare  say,  if  she  aeea  it,  she  will  be  ibok 
flattered  than  angry.  Don't  yoa  see  she's  called  '  tovaly  eoantoss'— 
'shown  unrivalled' — f  uncommon  beaaty.' " 

"I'll  tell  you  what.  Mis.  Cleveriy,  though  Lady  E;g^eBlaoe Acs 
jilted  ma  most  confoundedly,  and  though  I  beliere  she  ia  aft  this  mo- 
ment as  much  in  love  vrith  Vere  as  as  yoa  are— neveithe^esa,!  Qunh 
she  is  as  innocent  m  the  chiU  nnhom,  and  that  if  this  paiagia|h  net 
her  eye,  it  would  make  her  misenble." 

"  I  don't  doubt  the  lady  being  very  immacalate— 'We  are  in  doty 
bound  to  believe  that  all  girls  of  nineteen,  married  todoathigoldeaih, 
are  perfectly  immaculate-*I  have  wonderful  foith  in  things  misesD. 
But  in  your  lordship's  sudden  zeal  for  this  peiagoa  of  perfection,  yoa 
quite  forget  oar  league,  oflensive  and  defonsiTe,  as  yoa  tanned  it" 

**  Not  at  all — I  recollect  perfectly  your  dukOeremed  amiety  to  re- 
claim the  Orlando  tnomomlo,  as  yoa  termed  him." 

."  Lord  Jamea,  it  is  ridiculous  to  waste  oar  time  in  aoch  finlish  rs- 
criminations;  are  you  content,  in  all  homili^,  meekly-  to  remgn  this 
vHunaadate  ladj  into  the  arms  of  your  rival,  or  do  yon  cfaoaae  to  pa- 
sue  the  course  we  have  already  agreed  uponf 

"  I  certainly  would  not  wiUiqgly  see  Vere  saeceed,  'when  I  feel  I 
have  failed  myaeif." 

"  Then  trust  to  me ;  the  surest  method  of  separating  dMn  is  to 
spread  reports  uniavoanble  to  Lady  Egglestone's  repatatioa.  Oilando 
has  such  chimerical  ideas  of  wmnan's  virtue,  diat  if  he  leaa  in  lore 
with  an  ang^,  if  yoa  could  bat  oonvince  him  that  angel  'waa  of  a 
character  even  equivocal,  his  attachment  would  beatoooe  dealruyed." 
Here,  a  broken  and  iU-suppressed  sigh  was  audiUe. 

"  Bat,  my  dear  Mis.  Cleverly,  it  ia  ridiculous  to  put  aoch  a  ponir 
graph  as  this  into  the  newspapeis,  whidi  Vere  himaelf  nmst  knim  to 
be  false." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  yoa  men  are  Machiaveb  in  laws  and  government; 
bat  you  are  mere  novices  in  the  politics  of  the  heart  It  ia  immate- 
rial where  the  im  ncipKon  w  inede  ia  •  womu't  ftne^  ptorifMi  • 


A    TEAR    AND    A    DAY. 
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iTOund  u  aotoally  giyen :  the  poiaoii  wiU  aararedly  ooRode  in  timer 
uid  aU  tbe  rast  ibl£>wB  of  cotme.  Now  here  are  no  names  mentioned; 
the  gallant,  gay,  Lothario  may  be  translated  any  body,  and  the  spodetB 
Deademooa  may  be  suspected  with  half  a  dozen  CassioB  at  once." 

**  Nay,  in  good  fiuth,  there's  no  mistaking  this— a  child  who  naa, 
may  read  this  for  Vere." 

"  And  80  much  the  better ;  I  intend  they  should— pour  commencer 
—then,  if  Lady  £gglestone,  takixig  fright,  should  withdraw  henelf  from 
Orlando,  our  business  is  done.  I  will  take  care  to  convince  him  her 
conduct  arises  only  fiom  coquetry,  and  you  will  have  the  charge  of 
consoling  the  lady  for  her  forbearance.  If,  however,  in  spite  of  the 
label  that  is  now  hung  round  their  necks,  this  Diana  of  the  day,  tpis 
lady  in  Comos,  continues  to  receive,  and  finally  to  reward  his  passion, 
her  perfectibility  is  gone,  and  his  love  will  soon  follow.  This  result 
may  be  slower,  but  it  is  not  less  sure ;  and  I  shall  live  to  see  her  in 
turn  degraded,  despised,  abandoned" 

Her  dark  eye^  flashed  fire ;  and  the  scornful  smile  of  deadly  hate, 
curled  that  lip,  which,  but  a  moment  before,  seemed  fi>rmed  but  for 
love  and  joy.  Lord  James  looked  at  her  in  silence,  and  almost  shud- 
dered at  the  ezpreanon  of  her. countenance.  At  length  he  replied, 
with  a  look  of  commisnration,  ^ 

"  Lady  ^gglestone  is  very  young-HBhe  is  innocent  now." 

**  I  was  jTOung  and  innocent  once,"  muttered  Jacqueline,  in  a  deep 
hollow  tone. 

''  She  is  at  this  moment  confined  to  her  bed,  very  ill — ^have  you  no 
pity  for  herf 

** Pity !  pity!",  schrieked  Mrs.  Cleverly ;  "  and  who  has  pity  for  m«r' 
then  rising  with  an  agitation  almost  delirious,  she  continued  walking 
about  the  room  nearly  as  rapidly  as  she  spoke.  **  Have  I  not  been 
betrayed,  abused,  forsaken  ?  Have  I  not  seen  the  finger  of  soom 
pointed  as  I  passed  t  And  have  I  not  heard  the  bitter  revilings  of 
reproach,  and  the  still  keener  taunts  of  contempt  contrasting  what  I 
am  with  what  I  ffught  have  been  f  Do  J  not  every  day  writhe  un- 
der the  supercilious  coldness  of  my  own  sex,  and  shrink  from  the 
licensed  fi«edom  of  yours  ?  And  do  I  not  owe,  merely  to  the  weak 
generosity  of  a  husband  I  cannot  love,  the  proud  tolerance  of  a  world 
I  despise  f    This,  this  is  my  life  here ;  and  if  there  is  an  here- 


i»» 


Lord  James  listened  to  her  with  a  mixture  of  sorrow  and  disgust ; 
at  last  he  exclaimed, 

*'  And  if  you  feel  this  deeply,  Jacqueline*  can  you  wish  to  inflict 
tiie  same  torture  on  another  ?" 

'*  And  does  not  she  inflict  even  greater  tortures  than  these  on  me  t" 
answered  she,  coming  close  up  to  Lord  James,  and  speaking  almost 
in  a  whisper,  from  die  intensity  of  rage ;  '*  has  she  not  robbed  me  of 
the  only  heart  I  ever  prized  7  Does  she  not  smile  in  triumph  oyer  my 
agonies  to  day,  and  shall  not  the  day  come  when  I  shall  laugh  at 
hersr 

Lord  James  turned  with  horror  from  the  fiend  in  female  form  that 
stood  beside  him,  and  for  a  moment  paused,  to  think  to  what  dreadful 
lengdis  immorality  can  urge  the  passions,  when  once  it  seizes  on  the 
heart  of  a  woman.  For  many  reasons  he  had  at  first  joined  with 
Mrs.  Cleverly  in  plotting  Caroline's  destruction ;  but  he  now  shud- 
deringly  reooUed  from  a  confederacy  with  so  black  a  heart ;  and  her 
inveterate  malignity  roused  his  compassion,  even  more  than  Oould 
have  been  done  by  the  veiy  merits  of  its  innocent  victim.  Turning 
round  abruptly,  he  seized  Mrs.  Cleverly  by  the  arm,  exclaiming, 

**  By  heavens !  you  shall  twt  triumph  over  her — she  is  too  lovely, 
too  good,  to  be  trampled  on  by  you.*  I  have  ofifered  her  my  friend- 
8hip»  and  I  will  protect  her." 

Amazed  and  incredubus  of  what  she  had  heard,  Mrs.  Cleverly 
now  turned  to  gaze  at  Lord  James  Warrenden,  and  in  a  moment  per^ 
ceived  that  her  snare  was  almost  broken.  As  instantaneously  did  she 
recover  the  reign  of  her  frenzied  passions ;  but,  too  crafly  to  mark  the 
alteration  abruptly,  she  still  afifected  to  be  only  influenced  by  feelings, 
which  were  now,  in  fact,  completely  under  her  control.  "  Alas!"  said 
she,  and  the  false  tear  trickled  down  her  cheek  as  she  spoke ;  "  on 
whose  friendship  can  I  rely  ?  Who  will  protect  me  t — ^Happy,  envia- 
ble Lady  Egglestone !  Blessed  in  loving,  and  being  loved !  You  may 
glory  in  Vere's  attachment,  and  boast  of  being  the  chosen  mistress  of 
his  heart ;  while  even  his  very  rivals  voluntEurily  resign  their  wishes 
to  yours,  and  forgetting  their  own  injuries,  think  only  of  insuring  his 
happiness." 

**  I  think  not  of  Mr.  Vere,"  proudly  retorted  Lord  James  Warren- 
den ;  I  think  only  of  Lady  Egglestone.  It  is  cruel,  ungenerous,  to 
take  Uiis  opportunity  of  aspersing  her  character,  when  she  is  lying  on 
a  bed  of  sickness.  I  intietj  Jacqueline,  on  your  contradicting  this  in- 
fiunous  paragraph  immediately — ^here,  take  this  pen  and  ink,  and 

write  a  refutation  of  it  j  or  otherwise,  by  G !  to-morrow's  paper 

shall  contain  the  publication  of  a  few  foots  that  you  would  rather 
btpy  in  oblivioiL 

Mrs.  Cleverly  slowly  obeyed ;  and  as  she  handed  what  she  had 
written  to  Lord  James  Warrenden,  "There,"  said  she,  "I  have  contra- 
dicted it,  and  at  the  same  time  I  recant  all  I  have  said — all  I  have 
planned  against  Lady  Egglestone.  I  will  submit  in  silence  to  my 
hard  fiite ;  I  will  teach  my  poor  broken  heart  patiently  to  witness  the 
mutual  happiness  of  her  and  Orlando.  I  will  even  promote  it  by 
every  mesns  in  my  power ;  and  perhaps  my  doing  so,  even  while  I 
knew  I  could  have  eflected  their  separation,  may  induce  Orlando  to 
Ibrget  my  former  errors," 

U)id  Jme9  Wwi«pd«a  folded  aa<2  refolded  the  paper  she  had  ^ven 


him,  while  a  side  glance  from  under  her  eyelashes  discovered  to  her 
his  emotion.    At  last  he  replied,  with  some  hesitation :  **  But  though 

you  have  complied  with  my  request  in  contradicting  this  d -4 

paragraph,  I  say-*I  think — ^I  mean,  I  do  not  say  there  is  any  occasion 
for  your  promoting  Mr.  Vere's  designs  on  Lady  Egglestone." 

"  No,"  said  she,  in  an  humble  and  contrite  voice ;  "  no,  I  will  not 
interfere  to  disturb  an  attachment  your  lordship  has  taken  under  your 
especial  protection.  Knowing  Vere's  character  so  thoroughly  as  I  do» 
I  am  convinced  that  a  few  words  of  aspersion  would — " 

**  But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Cleverly,  you  don't  rightly  understand  me :  I 
cmly  say  tki*  is  not  a  proper  moment  for  those  aspersions.  Contingent 
circumstances  may  arise  to  make  roe  take  a  difibrent  view  of  the  sub- 
ject If  she  treats  me  with  the  same  air  she  did  formerly,  I  may  be 
provoked  to  any  thing;  though  I  cannot  consent  to  her  ruin  nowj  when 
I  recollect  it  is  scarcely  a  week  since  she  received  my  proflered  friend- 
ship with  all  the  unsuspicion  of  innocence.  I  never  shall  foiget  the 
smile  that  was  on  her  countenance  the  moment  before  that  brute  of  a 
waterman  jostled  past  her,  and  occasioned  her  unlucky  fall.  If  I 
was  never  to  see  hsr  mere,  I  should  always  fancy  I  saw  tliatsmile." 
**  And  perhaps,  my  lord,  she  might  be  brought  to  smile  on  you 
again." 

"  True,  my  dear  Mrs.  Cleverly,  very  true ;"  and  involuntarily  he 
cast  his  eyes  on  an  opposite  mirror  that  reflected  the  full  length  of  his 
really  fine  figure. 

**  Indeed,"  resumed  the  lady,  "  if  it  was  not  for  her  unfortunate 
partiality  to  another — " 

"  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  replied  Lord  James  Warrenden,  with 
a  selfsuifficient  smile,  "  I  hardly  think,  from  some  expressions  that 
dropped  from  her  at  Richmond,  though  I  don't  in  general  give  much 
faith  to  the  professions  of  you  ladies,  yet,  upon  my  honour,  I  hardly 
think,  at  this  moment,  she  would  listen  to  the  addresses  of  Vere  himr 
seL  Aye,  you  may  smile,  but  that  is  my  opinion.  But  if  ever  she 
is  inclined  to  pay  off  that  old  ass,  her  husband,  in  the  current  coin  of 
matrimony,  I  don't  see  why  she  may  not  as  well  select  me  for  her 
almoner  as  any  other  man;  ha !  ha !  ha ! — But  I  hear  a  knock — good 
b'ye— God  bless  you !  We  will  talk  this  matter  over  another  tim»— 
in  the  mean  while  let  us  remain  quiet." 

So  saying  the  confederates  shook  hands  with  renewed  Amity,  and 
Lord  James  Warrenden  hastened  down  stairs ;  but  scarcely  had  the 
door  closed  on  him,  when  Mrs.  Cleverly  ejaculated,  as  she  shrugged 
up  her  shoulders,  and  shook  her  head,  in  token  of  contempt,  "  Fool ! 
fool !  egregious  fool !  You  think,  with  all  the  pride  and  vanity  of  your 
sex,  that  the  gratification  of  my  feelings  are  to  wait  in  due  subser- 
viency on  your*— that  I  am  to  withhold  my  own  revenge  till  conHnf 
gent  circtOMUinces  induce  you  tp  authorise  it !  But  still  greater  fool, 
to  think  that  I  con  ever  pardon  your  .having  witnessed  the  agonies  of 
my  soul !" 

The  bitter,  trembling  laugh  of  deadly  revenge  closed  diis  sentence; 
and  ere  it  had  yet  subsided,  the  door  opened  to  admit  her  visitors ; 
**  the  gloomy  fiend  vanished  at  the  sound  of  mortal  tread  ;'*  and  the 
gentle,  lovely  Mrs.  Cleverly,  turned  to  receive  her  guests  with  all 
flie  blandishments  of  the  most  refined  politeness. 

The  sudden  and  unexpected  defence  of  Lady  Egglestone  by  Lord 
James  Warrenden,  so  far  frtnn  effecting  Mrs.  Cleverly's  neutrality,  had, 
on  the  contrary,  the  effect  of  exasperating  her  still  more  against  those 
resisdess  charms  which  possessed  the  power  of  calming  even  jealousy 
and  revenge.  But  this  artful  woman  soon  found  that  the  fair  fame 
of  her  destined  victim  was  at  that  moment  invulnerable. 

"L'bomme  aime  la  malignite ;  mais  ce  n'est  pas  centre  les  mal- 
heureux,  et  c'est  so   tromper   que   d'en  juger  autrement."    The 
universal  interest  which  was  raised  by  Caroline's  illness,  added  the 
softest  pity  to  that  admiration  she  had  always  hitherto  excited ;  and  - 
Mrs.  Cleverly  immediately  discovered  that,  if  she  ventured  to  resist 
the  torrent  that  now  set  full  in  her  rival's  praise,  her  own  frail  bark 
would  sink  for  ever.     Jacqueline,  therefore,  the  malignant,  vengeful 
Jacqueline,  was  not  only  obliged  to  repress  her  own  hatred,  but,  with 
a  sickening  heart,  even  to  repeat  those  praises,  she  was  doomed  per- 
petually to  listen  to  from  others.    Her  baneful  passions,  like  the  in- 
verted  flames  of  a  Franklin  vase,  returned  to  their  centre,  and  there 
burned,  with  resistless  rage ;  and  while  her  beautiful  countenance 
still  bears  the  smile  of  peace  and  joy,  and  even  apparent  innocence, 
she  haunts  the  gay  circles  of  fashion  like  the  spectre  of  the  Danish 
bards,  which,  beneath  a  lovely  and  cold  exterior,  conceals  a  heart  of  fire. 
While  the  casual  circumstance  of  Caroline's  danger  had  thus  raised 
for  her  a  new  host  of  friends,  and  the  admiration  which  had  hitherto 
attended  her,  seemed  to  have  attained  its  utmost  height,  she  whs 
lying  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  imconscious  of  praise,  and  almost  indi^ 
ferent  to  life  itself.  * 

The  agitation  of  her  mind,  even  more  than  her  accident,  had  pro- 
duced a  violent  d^ree  of  fever,  which  at  one  time  seemed  to  threaten 
immediate  dissolution.  But  youth,  and  a  naturally  good  constitution, 
by  degrees  overcame  the  first  violence  o£  the  malady;. and  in  about 
ten  days  she  was  sufliciently  recovered  to  be  carried  from  her  bed  to 
her  couch,  though  a  degree  of  languor  and  debility  still  remained, 
which  seemed  to  baffle  every  eflbrt  made  for  its  removal. 

During  the  whole  time  of  h^r  illness.  Lord  Egglestone  watched 
her  with  more  anxiety  and  tenderness  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  his  natural  character.  The  imminent  danger  she  had  so  lately 
incurred,  and  still  more,  the  testimonies  which  he  daily  received  oi 
the  high  estimation  in  which  Caroline  was  held  by  the  world  in 
general)  seemed  itt  once  te  bare  awakened  the  dng^^ivb  feelings  of  hit 
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mA  tuiAhftmA  ftialitjr  hi*  liftetion  for  hct  wti  for  fht  Itm  ti|M 
Avwii,  vvliea  Meh  imuk  of  his  aCteehmeiit,  so  fiu*  from  |m)tingf  ft 
iiMiree  of  eonaobitkin  to  itv  object  vtrved  but  to  plant  new  daggen  in 
ber  imii  When  he  watched  beside  her  with  the  tendemew  of  a 
parent,  and  clasping  her  feverish  hand,  called  her  by  every  endear- 
mg  name  that  ooaM  at  once  express  his  fondness  and  anxiety,  he  was 
Uttle  aware  that  this  nnnsnal  kindnesi,  which  a  fow  short  months 
More  woaU  have  ensured  her  happiness,  and  confirmed  her  prin- 
ciples, now  only  aggravated  her  misery  and  remorse.  She  shrunk 
Involtinfarily  flom  every  new  expression  of  his  regard,  and  though 
die  aometlmes  endeavoored  to  reward  his  attentions  by  the  faint 
mile  of  gmtltnde,  the  eflbrt  only  cost  her  fresh  floods  of  teon  when- 
ever riie  found  herself  alone. 

Bfaandme  Orlando  was  agitated  by  a  thousand  iban  for  Lady 
E|glestone*s  safety,  which  the  reports  of  her  physicians,  varying  from 
day  to  day,  increaiMd  to  the  most  painful  degree ;  and  no  sooner  did 
be  hear  of  her  removal  to  her  dressing-room,  than  he  anxiously  en- 
treated to  be  admitted  to  see  her,  even  for  a  few  moments.  The 
earl,  still  tmsnspicious  of  the  real  feelings  which  dicmted  this  request, 
and  gratefhl  for  the  apparpnt  friendship  it  indicated,  urged  Caroline 
to  comply,  and  almost  attributed  her  pertinacious  refusal  to  caprice 
•Od  obMinacy.  At  last  she  became  wearied  with  their  constantly 
renewed  applications,  and  notwithstanding  the  increasing  weakness 
which  had  hitherto  been  her  excuse,  for  excluding  even  her  most 
tetimatt  frietids,  she  desired  to  see  Lady  Anne  Macphariond,  who, 
flattering  herself  the  welcome  summons  was  a  symptom  of  recoveiy, 
Joyfhlly  hastened  to  obey  it. 

Alas!  how  bitter  was  the  disappointment,  when  the  flnt  glance,  as 
h  tmtmi  on  the  lovely  cotmtenance  of  the  suflerer,  destroyed  at  once 
the  deldsivo  hope ! 

Lady  Anne  remained  for  some  honri  alone  with  the  coimteas ;  and 
when  at  last  they  separated,  her  swollen  eves  marked  too  plainly  that 
those  hoois  spent  in  Caroline's  society,  had  not  pa«ed  as  they  w^ere 
wont  to  do,  on  wings  of  joy !  Lord  Egglestone  only  waited  till  Lady 
Anne's  carriage  dit>ve  from  the  door,  ere  he  resumed  his  station  at 
Caroline's  side.  No  trace  of  tears  was  visible  on  her  cheek,  which 
glowed  with  unusual  brilliancy ;  but  her  heavy  eye  and  exhausted 
nwna seamed  to  contradict  the  treacherous  symptom  of  apparent  health. 
Lord  ^{gleslone  was,  however,  tmconscious  of  the  real  tendency  of  the 
he^tened  bloom  which  seemed  to  give  new  lustre  to  Caroline's 
beauty;  he  repeated' his  congratulations  pn  her  improved  looks,  while 
be  eqnaly  misundeistood  the  smile  with  which  she  returned  them. 

**!  am  delighted,  my  love,"  said  he  to  see  you  are  so  rapidly  recove^ 
iflg.  t  should  have  been  quite  mortified  if  yon  had  not  been  able  to 
tttend  the  next  drawing-room ;  and  I  will  now  leave  you  quite  happy. 
i  mean  to  go  for  half  an  hour  to  Brookes's,  since  you  are  so  well — I 
have  been  but  three  times  there  for  this  last  fortnight"  80  saying. 
be  settled  her  pillows,  and  stooping  to  kiss  her  cheek,  joyfully  retmned 
to  his  tnual  pursuits  with  even  more  than  ordinary  satk&ction. 

Lord  Egglestone  felt  much  self-gratulation,  at  the  manner  in  which, 
for  nearly  two  long  weeks  he  had  discharged  the  painfiil  duty  of 
attendant  on  the  sick  couch,  where  lay  his  lovely  wife ;  and  as  he 
boastfully  detailed  to  all  who  would  listen  to  him,  his  hopes,  snd  his 
fears,  and  his  cares,  and  his  attentions,  during  Lady  Egglestone's  ill- 
ness, he  betrayed  to  those  who  had  time  to  translate  the  paradox,  how 
glad  he  was  in  reality  to  be  emancipated  from  the  duties  he  in 
appearance  gloried  so  much  in  Ailfilling. 

Yet  it  was  nevertheless  true,  that  he  really  had  been  afTeetionate 
and  kind,  during  the  whole  of  that  tedious  period :  but  it  was  by  a 
sodden  impulse  which  had  hurried  him  out  of  his  natural  character, 
i&d  being  now  completely  tired  of  his  new  one — or  rather  of  the 
self-denial  it  imposed—- he  easily  penoaded  himself  the  cause  no 
longer  existed,  in  order  to  account  for  the  cessation  of  the  tfect  f  and 
•s  it  would  have  been  both  troublesome  and  painful  to  con'.inue  any 
longer  to  pity  Lady  Egglestone,  he  assured  others,  and  convinced 
himself;  that  "she  was  now,  thank  God,  out  of  all  danger." 

With  far  other  thoughts  and  feelings  had  Lody  Anno  quitted 
Carotbe ;  and  as  soon  ss  I  returned  home,  I  dispatched  a  note  to  Vere, 
requesting  to  see  him  as  soon  as  possible.  The  return  of  my  messen- 
ger only  preceded  the  arrival  of  Orlando  by  a  few  seconds. 
-  On  his  entrance  he  found  Lady  Anne  walking  up  and  down  the 
room  in  profound  meditation,  while  the  team  trickled  slowly  down 
ber  cheek.  Her  unusual  measage,  and  her  still  more  unuHual  grief, 
struck  on  the  heart  of  Orlando,  as  he  gazed  at  her  in  sih  nee,  and 
some  minutes  passed,  after  he  had  obeyed  her  mute  invitation  to  be 
seated,  ere  either  had  power  to  articulate.  At  last  Lady  Anne  in  a 
foultering  Voice,  mentioned  her  having  just  returned  from  Lady 
Elgglestone.  **  How  is  she  t— how  does  she  look?"  inquired  Veie,  in 
breathless  agitation. 

"  She  looks  well— at  least  beautiful — ^bat  I  fear  she  is  veiy  ill— 
WorM  even  than  she  acknowledges." 

"  Good  God !— is  it  possible  t— when  shall  I  see  her  again  V 
'  Orlando,  I  have  sent  to  you  at  her  request,  as  she  has  commis- 
sioned me  to  speak  to  you  on  that  subject  I  fear  what  I  have  to 
oommunicate  will  distress  you ;  but  listen  to  me,  if  you  can,  with 
Calmness.  Caroline  has  told  me  all  thai  has  passed  bet\veen  her 
.  and  you^-.nay,  start  not,  she  has  opened  to  me  her  whole  heart,  yet  she 
bas  only  told  me  what  I  have  long  dreaded,  long  anticipated.  But 
do  not  think,  Vere,  I  am  going  to  obtrude  on  you  either  advice  or 
reproof:  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  pity  you  both.  Lady  Eggte- 
stooe  has  exacted  a  promise  from  me,  as  a  proof  of  my  fidendship  to  her, 


and  Oad  knowa  bow  forvani  thai  friandsbip  is,  that  I  itmHA  and*, 
take  the  painfld  task  of  oaavaying  to  yoo  her  last  mohrao.  Gu  yea 
hear  to  hear  tbem  now  f 

Orlando  expreand  a  foint  assentt  diongfa  the  violent  paftaitniM 
of  his  mind  ahnoat  deprived  bin  of  tbe  power  of  spaech.  A  Md 
presentiment  that  he  should  see  Caroline  no  more  pataljrasd  his  awl, 
and  Lady  Anne's  voioe  had  for  sons  minates  sounded  ta  bis  eati  iie- 
fbre  he  could  siiiAclently  ooaBmand  his  ideas  to  comprebatid  ber  wefd& 
At  last,  the  name  of  Lady  Egglestone  in  aooM  degree  rsonlled  theHH- 
'What  of  herr*  exdaiiaed  be,  as  if  sttddenly  awakaning  fiwn  a 
dreadlVil  dream. 

*<Lady  Egglestone,"  repeated  Lady  Anne,  "bas  arid  me  an  Hiat 
has  passed.  She  has  told  me  that  you  have  confosaed  to  her  your 
love.  8he  has  not  even  denied  thatsbe  tatums  your  attachment-^ 
the  contrary,  (and  the  scalding  tear  stood  on  ber  boming  cbsrk  sb  ibe 
made  the  confession,)  she  acknowledges  that  Ibe  baa  loaig  kitrcd  fon, 
Orlando,  too  well  for  ber  peace,  her  ianocvnce  t  but  (ahe  ss^)  nscs 
once  she  has  been  betrayed  into  tbe  orltne  of  listening  to  your  pn)fes> 
skms  of  krve,  she  most  never  see  yon  note." 

A  loud  gioan  burst  from  Orlando^  Lady  Aana  paoaed  an  imiart,  ' 
and  then  continued.  **  Caroline,  young  and  inaxparienecd  ss  she  iit 
has  formed  a  severe,  but  alas!  a  jnet  judgment  on  ber  own  cfutoct 
In  vain  I  endeavoured,  peibapa  from  a  nbsaHen  eoMMeiatian  for  lier 
present  state  of  health,  to  soodi  her  mind,  and  to  palliate  ber  emn. 
With  tectitode  of  prinoiple,  and  firmneai  of  cbatactar  I  cdbM  but 
venerate ;  she  refused  to  assent  to  the  sophistry  of  my  argmseoii^  snd 
rejected  a  lenity  of  which  she  said  she  was  not  deserving'  8be  ad- 
mitted that  at  fiist  she  was  searcely  awata  of  bar  enor ;  and  thsl 
when  at  last  she  couM  no  longer  deceive  herself  as  to  ber  saDtineoa 
towards  yon,  she  still  cherished  tbe  dangeious  hope,  tbsl  »ke  coaM 
at  all  times  command  her  foellngs ;  and  that  if  she  ooald  not  ren^oer, 
she  could  at  least  repress  them  t  hot  having  once  foond  the  MUtey  of 
such  a  hope,  she  says  if  she  shouhl  again  voluntarily  expose  herself 
to  temptation,  by  tbe  enjoyment  of  your  society,  it  wotdd  only  increase 
her  guilt" 

**  Guilt !"  interrupted  Orlandoi  **  guilt !  and  who  darti  accuse  Caio- 
line  of  guilt  ?  She  is  as  pore,  as  bnooent,  as  the  angels  she  rvsemhies." 
**  No,  Orlando,"  returned  Lady  Anne,  **  Caroline  foels,  and  she  fteb 
rightly,  that  the  wife  who  bas  once  stooped  to  listen  to  tbe  addrma 
of  a  lover,  has  sullied  the  purity  of  her  sooL  She  does  not  upbraid 
yoa,  Orlando,  she  only  ooodemns  herself)  bin  you  wonld  have  pitied 
her  as  I  did,  if  yoo  had  seen  her  as  she  clasped  ber  bsnds  together, 
and  ttirned  her  beautiftal  eyes  to  Heaven,  as  if  to  ask  ftt  meiry  >- 
*  Mv  God  r  saki  she,  '  who  sees  the  very  secrets  of  the  heart,  losf, 
perhaps,  pardon  ike  crime  I  so  humbly  repent,  and  find  some  eiteocs' 
tton  for  my  guilt,  hi  the  dreumatances  which  led  to  it  Bat  iC  mb- 
scious  of  my  weakness,  I  dared  again  to  brave  temptation,  bom  could 
I  hope  for  pardon  t  Tell,  then,  Oriando,  I  implore  him,  I  ooivure  bidi, 
as  he  would  receive  my  dying  Uessfaig,  to  give  the  only  pioof  ofhis 
attachment,  I  dare  ask,  or  would  receive.  Tell  bim— (end  ^  ^ 
her  hand  upon  my  arm  with  aolemn-  fervour)  tell  him  I  bare  sworn 
to  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  and  to  my  own  heart,  never, «  the 
wife  of  Lord  Egglestone,  vdtmtarily  to  see  him  again,  till  I  csn  meet 
him  with  perfect  indiflerence.  Surely,  he  will  not  aeek  to  peijatt 
that  soul,  which,  but  for  hfan,  might  still  have  beon  inttoceat." 

Dttfing  this  speech,  Orlando  had  been  walking  up  and  down  the 
room  almost  In  distraction :  he  now  threw  himself  in  a  chair,  sod 
covering  his  face  with  both  bis  hands,  endeavoored  in  Tsm  to  8Dp> 
press  his  convulsive  sohs.    Lady  Aniie,  scarcely  less  afl^fed,  paOMd 
for  a  few  moments ;  but  Vere  soon  recovering  a  deeptrAte  degree  of 
resolution,  "  Proceed,*'  said  he.  In  a  determined  tmo^^-let  me  hear 
all-^1  she  said— all  die  even  looked :  let  me  knoir  the  wotst  at  otic^.** 
Lady  Anne  obeyed.    -  Yon  will  believe  that  I  could  not  witness, 
unmoVed,  the  sorrows  of  this  lovely  penitent:  and  though  toy  otm 
principles  forbade  my  endeavouring  to  clumge  her  sentimentt,  which, 
alas !  were  but  oorrect^-yeC  I  endeavotffed  to  speak  to  her  of  eoneo- 
lation  and  of  hope.    I  reminded  her  of  her  vouth,  and  anticipated  for 
her  many  years  of  futnre  peace.    But  her  only  answer  was  an  mcreda> 
loos  smile— I  had  almost  said  a  smile  oriT  bitterness,  ao  different  was  it 
flom  the  smiles  of  rapture  I  have  seen  so  often  play  arouifd  her  nwuth! 
— ^There  was  a  something  in  its  expression,  that  led  me  more  attcfir 
lively  to  examine  her  appearance  as  she  lay  on  the  couch  beside  me. 
Her  eyes  still  sparkled,  and  the  hectic  flush  of  fever  crimsooed  ber 
cheek ;  but  her  whole  flnme  seemed  debilitated,  and  I  noticed  bet 
hand  as  it  hung  down,  that  it  appeared  to  be  quite  emaciated— t 
could  not  have  believed  so  diort  a  time  wonld  hare  made  so  greit 
an  alteration  in  any  hmnan  being!  I  urged  her  using  every  eodet* 
vour  to  compose  her  mind,  and  aaid  something  ftbout  Loid  Eggle- 
stone's distress  at  seeing  her  so  ill.    She  looked  at  me  Cot  a  woiaktX 
with  some  little  remains  of  her  former  animatloit     *1  only  ask,'  ai^ 
she,  '  to  live  a  little— «  very  little  longer,  to  repair  in  some  degree 
my  faults  towards  him.    He  has  within  these  last  ten  days  treated  me 
with  a  kindness  and  Indulgence  that  has  harrowed  up  my  very  looll 
But  I  deserve  my  suiferings !  Yet,  Lady  Aime^if  a  few  months  afO 
he  had  even  condescended  to  accept  the  gratinido,  (he  aflecrion  I  then 
ofiered  him — if  while  he  appeared  In  public  to  overwhelm  me  \%iih 
marks  of  favour  and  condescenston,  he  had  in  private  suppreesed  tbe 
contempt,  with  which  he  seemed  to  look  down  on  me  and  mine — if 
he  had  even  conferred  on  me  fewer  obligations,  and  cherished  me  s 
little  more,  we  might  still  have  been  happy.    But  /bi^ve  me !  t  know 
I  have  no  k)nger  any  right  to  complai&--t  have  forleited  every  thing 
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—even  my  own  etteem.    But  dear,  dear  Lady  Aoae,  do  not,  how- 
ever unworthy  I  am,  do  not  let  me  enlirely  kee  yowr  firieodBhip.' 

"  I  could  not  answer  her,"  continued  liady  Amie ;  •*'  but  I  kiMod 
her  burning  hand.  In  a  few  minutes  she  added,  '  Few  people  can 
know  the  natural  strength  of  my  feelings,  or  how  seldom  I  have  been 
permitted  to  indulge  them.  I  was  early  in  life  separated  iipom  my 
fiither  and  my  sister,  and,  do  not  think  me  ungrateful,  if  I  say  Lady 
Barton  had  not  that  warmth  of  heart  which  was  calculated  to  win  my 
aHections.  Lord  Egglestone,  prejudiced  as  he  has  been  against  me, 
often  misunderstood  my  moiives,  and  misconstrued  my  ectionB.  But 
I  forgive  those  who  have  most  traduced  me,  as  I  humbly  hope  to  be 
myself  forgiven!  and  if  I  am  to  live,  may  it  please  God  to  enable  me 
to  contribute  to  the  happiuesB  of  others,  even  though  my  own  peace  is 
lost  for  ever !' — ^There  was  a  something  so  composed,  so  subdued,  in 
her  manner,  that  it  seemed  to  prohibit  every  attempt  at  consolation. 
Fearful  of  the  con^Kquences  so  agitating  a  scene  might  have  in  her 
present  weak  state,  I  rose  to  leave  her,  but  riie  stof^ped  me.  *One 
word  more,'  said  she,  'and  I  have  done  for  ever.  Tell  Orlando  not 
to  suppose  my  resolution  of  not  seeing  him  again  arises  from  tho  hasty 
resolves  of  the  moment.  The  decisicm  1  have  now  n^ade  is  unaltei^ 
able.  Indeed  I  hardly  think  I  shoukl  have  had  sufficient  oouiage  to^ 
humble  myself  so  far  as  to  confess  even  to  3WU,  Lady  Anne,  my  own 
guilty  attachment,  was  it  not  thai  the  sincerity  and  I  trust  steadiness 
of  ray  determination,  has  enabled  me  to  probe  my  own  heart,  and  not 
to  shrink  from  the  wound.  I  do  not  nam  ask  Orlando  to  forget  me— 
perhaps  at  this  moment  it  would  not  be  in  his  power— but  when  he 
no  longer  sees  me— when  he  no  longer  heaia  of  m^-^when  I  am  dead 
—at  least  to  him — ^he  will  look  beck  on  the  present  and  the  past,  as  on 
a  feverish  dream.  If  J  dared  to  make  one  petition  tt>  him;  if  it  is  not 
a  sin  for  me  even  to  endeavour  to  influence  him  in  any  way-— J  would 
ask — ^I  would  entreat  of  him  to  fulfil  his  engagement  to  Miss  Ogilvie 
without  delay.  In  allowing  me  to  contribute  to  restore  him  to  her,  he 
will  enable  me  to  make  the  only  reparation  in  my  power,  for  the  in- 
juries I  have  unintentionally  committed  towards  her.  I  know  she 
loves  him ;  perhaps  her  attachment  may  equal  mine  {  but  hers  is  inno* 
cent — and  I  may  at  least  hear  of  his  enjoying  with  her  a  degree  (^ 

happiness  that  I ^*    Here,  for  the  first  time,  her  voice  fidterad. 

She  turned  her  foce  from  me,  and  throwing  one  arm  over  it  as  if  to 
hide  her  emotion,  she  held  out  the  other  towards  me,  in  token  of 
farewell.    I  imderstood  her  meaning,  and  left  her.' 


.»» 


Of  how  Orlando  qiptted  Lady  Anne,  or  where  he  first  directed  his 
steps,  he  was  himself  perfectly'tinconscious.  When  he  at  all  reooveiv 
ed  his  recollection,  he  found  himself  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  walk- 
ing up  and  down  Portland  Place.  Every  thing  was  confusion,  almost 
to  madness  in  his  brain.  A  vague  recollection  that  CaioUne  said  she 
vrould  never  86e  him  more,  and  a  still  more  inoohaient  reniMBbnuiGe 
that  she  wished  him  to  marry  another,  waa  all  that  he  could  in  any 
way  understand. 

When  he  first  thought — ^for  it  was  long  before  he  could  think  at  all, 
he  imagined  Caroline  was  actually  dead;  and  that  she  had  leik  him 
that  injunction  as  her  last  request.  But  the  words  '*  I  have  twom 
never  voluntarily  to  see  him  again,"  rung  on  his  ears  like  a  knell ; 
and  he  oontuiued  to  repeat  them  mechanically,  till  his  mind  by  de- 
grees began  to  understand  their  meaning.  At  last  he  discovered  that 
they  implied  a  futurity.  **  Thank  God !  thank  God !  she  is  still  alive!" 
said  he,  and  bursting  into  tears,  he  cried  like  a  child. 

The  whole  truth,  now,  by  degrees,  lecuned  to  him  t  he  remember- 
ed  that  it  was  but  a  few  short  days  since  he  had  held  her  in  his  arms 
-—since  he  had  saved  her  from  death — since  he  had  heard  her  in  the 
soflest  accents  acknowledge  her  love— and  now !  f*  But  she  still 
lives— still  loves  me — Lady  Anne  benelf  said  she  acknowledged  she 
loved  me !  we  may  yet  be  happy — ^I  remembeiv-.I  think-— yes  I  am 
sure  it  was  only  as  the  wife  of  Lord  Egglestone  she  has  sworn  never 
voluntarily  to  see  me— Lord  Egglestone  cannot  live  for  ever-«oh  yes ! 
>^we  may  yet  be  happy !"  and  he  continued  to  repeat  theaa  words 
again  and  again,  loss  to  c(«vince  himself  of  their  truth,  than  as  if 
fearing  if  once  he  let  go  thia  his  last  hope,  its  very  possibility  would 
be  lost  to  him  for  ever. 

Nothing  shows  more  strongly  the  pertinacity  widi  which  the  fan- 
man  heart  clings  to  life,  than  the  avidity  with  which,  m  the  momenta 
of  its  greatest  despondence,  it  seizes  on  the  faintest  shadow  of  future 
comfort  In  moderate  aflSictim  the  mind  has  sufficient  self-possession 
to  see  its  own  sorrows  in  their  real  light,  add  justly  to  estimate  the 
grounds  of  hope  that  still  remain.  But  when  misery  has  reached  its 
acme,  the  greatest  improbabilities  are  cherished  aa  certainties,  and 
serve  as  frail  foundations  for  renewed  Tisions  of  fleeting  happiness. 
It  is  only  in  the  gradations  of  sorrow,  that  reason  retains  ita  influence 
even  sufficiently  to  fathom  the  depths  of  despair. 

So  in  the  cases  of  suicide,  when  the  agonies  of  death  auspend  re- 
flection, natural  instinct  impels  the  drowning  man  to  catch  at  straws 
in  order  to  avoid  the  death  he  but  a  moment  befbra  had  deliberately 
encountered. 

The  idea  of  surviving  Lord  Egglestone,  and  that  in  such  a  case, 
Caroline  would  consent  to  be  his  wife,  now  took  sole  posstoeion  of 
Orlando's  mind ;  and  before  his  thooghta  were  scarcely  arranged,  he 
returned  boroe  for  the  purpose  of  vnriting  to  Caroline.  Nothing  could 
be  more  incoherent— more  eontradiolory  than  hit  lette^-*nothing  more 
expressive  of  his  wretchedness  or  of  his  love. 
^ .  In  one  sentence  he  profeased  hiraaelf  ready  to  snbmil  to  the  slighftMt 
command,  the  slightest  wish  of  her's — ^in  the  next  h«  toM  her,  he 


oanld  not  live  and  obey  the  hard  injnnetiMH  aba  had  glten  hiM.  He 
said  all  he  asked  was  to  be  permitted  onoe  more  to  see  her,  tiiat  IM 
might  have  the  consoi^km  of  thinking  they  had  not  met  for  the  iMt 
tinte.  He  promised  if  riie  would  once  allots  him  the  happhMM  of  . 
beholding  her  again — >if  he  might  but  once  more  repeat  to  her  hia 
vows*  of  eternal  fidelity,  he  would  ask  no  more-^he  would  then  fake 
leave  of  her  and  of  Elngland,  and  never  again  return  till  circuniitftnces 
were  more  propitious  to  their  love— or  even  if  she  would  allow  hiitt 
but  the  delight  of  seeing  her,  he  would  put  a  seal  upon  his  lipe,  and 
never  again  offend  her  by  giving  utterance  to  a  passion  which,  how- 
ever, neither  time  nor  absence  could  subdue. 

In  short,  he  wrote  just  such  a  letter  as  might  be  expected  fWmi  ft 
man  whose  feelings,  naturally  vivacious,  were  then  torn  with  the  de* 
liriura  of  passion.  Few  young  men,  particularly  of  his  own  elais  in 
life,  had  originally  possessed  stricter  principles  or  higher  ideas  of 
moral  rectitude,  than  did  Orlando  Vere.  But  no  mortal  howevef 
good  his  heart  or  strong  his  understanding,  should  presume  to  let 
down  the  flood  gates  of  passion,  and  then  flatter  themeelves  they  may 
stay  its  torrent,  by  sa3ring  to  its  v?aves,  '*  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and 
no  further."  Six  months  before  this  period  Orlando  would  have 
shuddered  at  the  fliought  of  seducing  the  affections  of  any  ^viromaii 
from  her  husband ;  and  have  branded  with  the  name  of  villain,  him, 
who  endeavmired  to  lun  a  young  and  innocent  woman  into  the  paths 
of  vice.  He  would  have  considered  it  as  a\i  act  of  infamy,  to  trea^ 
pass  on  the  laws  of  hospitality,  by  betraying  the  unsuspecting  COA* 
fidence  of  a  husband ;  and  if  that  husband  vras  united  bf  the  tiea  of 
kindred  to  the  betrayer,  how  much  more  atrocious  would  not  the 
guilt  have  appeared  ?  And  yet-^at  that  moment  could  he  have  fbrmed 
a  true  judgment  of  his  own  conduct,  would  not  his  conscience  have 
said  to  him,  *'  Thou  art  that  man!" 

But  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  fbrm  such  a  judgment 
When  first,  at  Egglestone  Castle,  he  became  convinced  of  his  attach- 
ment to  Caroline,  he  acted  wisely,  and  conscientiously,  in  avoiding 
her  aociety.  Would  that  he  had  always  acted  with  equal  reaolution! 
But  from  the  moment  that  he  voluntarily  and  deliberately  sought  the 
danger  his  calm  judgment  had  taught  him  to  shun,  he  lost  the  com- 
mand of  his  own  actions :  for  one  of  the  punishments  attending  a  vol- 
untary exposure  to  temptatkm  is,  that  it  lessens  the  power  of  resistance. 
Vere,  now  so  far  from  aaeing  his  conduct  in  its  true  light,  looked 
at  it  only  through  the  false  and  palliating  medium  of  fkshlonable 
sophistry.  "  Caroline  was  a  young  and  lovely  woman,  married  to  ft 
man' in  every  vray  unsuitable  to  her:  had  she  been  united  to  a  ntan 
who  was  worthy  of  hea— or  even  had  she  been  happV  in  her  domestie 
life,  he  might  have  loved  her  in  secnt ;  but  he  would  never^-^never 
have  aougfat  a  return.  But  it  was  fhr  otherwise ;  and  Caroline  had 
not  only  hstaoad  to  his  love,  but  had  heraelf  acknowledged  a  recipraeal 
attadvDent  Could  it  then  be  expected  that  he  should  im>w  Consent 
to  relinquish  her  fbr  ever ?-•- Why  should  they  submit  to  a  separation, 
who  were  essential  to  each  other's  happinessf  In  depriving  Lord 
Egl^estGoe  of  his  vrife,  he  vrould  only  occasion  him  to  lose  what  he 
was  incapable  of  justly  appreciating ;  in  appropriating  her  to  himself^ 
he  vfonld  gain  more  than  the  whole  world  without  her  had ,  to  ofler ; 
or  at  leaat,  virfaat  was  the  danger  of  encouraging  a  passion,  which,  ilk 
all  hmaan  probability,  would  in  the  course  of  a  very  fow  yean  be 
legally  and  iimocenily  gretifled,  by  the  removal  of  the  only  obstacle 
which  even  now  existed." 

'  Such,  in  the  present  temper  of  Orlando's  mind,  would  probably 
have  been  his  reasoning,  had  he  been  capable  of  reasoning  at  all. 
But  his  only  excuse  was,  that  he  was  then  totally  incapable  of  refleo* 
tion.  Not  that  I  would  be  understood  in  any  degree  to  palliate  hla 
conduct.^— No,  it  was  unjustifiable — I  describe  him  as  he  vras — not 
as  he  might  have  been ;  but  though  I  do  not  vindicate  the  crime,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  deplore  it,  and  to  mourn  for  the  weakness  and 
imperfiMstion  of  human  nature  in  general,  while  I  weep  for  the  fall 
of  the  individual  who,  till  that  lirat  fatal  error,  had  extorted  praise 
fhNU  the  most  rigid,  and  regard  from  the  most  indifferent 

Having  thus  written  to  Caroline,  bis  next  anxiety  was  how  to  be 
certain  of  the  safe  delivery  of  his  letter;  and  unwilling  to  trust  it  to  a 
servant,  he  brought  it  to  me-— (I  ought  to  say  Lady  Anne  Macphar- 
land)-^whom  he  vehemently  requested  to  convey  it  to  Lady  Eggle- 
stone. At  first  I  hesitated ;  but  dreading  the  possible  oq^isoquencea 
that'might  arise  from  his  forwarding  it  by  other  means,  I  at  last  con- 
sented to  be  the  bearer  of  his  despatch. 

"But,  Orlando,"  said  I,  '< remember  my Mntetference  ends  here. 
Though  fh>m  motives  of  delicacy  I  forbear  to  express  my  own  senti- 
ments, and  trust  to  the  rectitude  of  yours,  yet  i  wotild  not  be  under- 
stood as  in  any  degree  willing  either  to  facilitate  or  to  sanction  any 
clandestine  correspondence  between  you  and  Lady  Egglestone;  I  con- 
clude this  letter  is  your  reply  to  the  message  she  sent  to  you  by  me 
yesterday,  and  as  such  I  will  deliver  it ;  but  if,  contrary  to  my  ex- 
pectations, she  should  consult  me  upon  her  future  conduct  lowarda 
you,  remember  my  own  principles  will  not  permit  me  t(t  do  other- 
wise than  to  confirm  her  in  those  resolutions  I  have  already  commu- 
nicated to  you." 

Some  days,  however,  elapsed  before  Lady  Egglestone  was  agahi  able 
to  see  me,  as  the  agitation  she  had  undergone  in  our  lest  interview 
had  occasioned  a  recurrence  of  her  feverish  symptoms.  At  last,  how- 
ever, she  was,  or  at  least  thought  herself  able  to  admit  me ;  and  as  I 
waa  aware  she  might  possibly  expect  some  answer  from  Orlando,  I 
gave  her  his  letter  dinost  immediately  on  my  entrance,  in  order  to 
.  iittt  an  end  to  a  auapense  evidently  so  ii^tuiouB  to  her.  . 
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CafoUne  recerved  it  with  a  tremUing^  hand;  her  ookmr  varied  M 
die  lead  the  superacription,  and  a  &int  ngh  eKaped  her  as  «he  gaxed 
«Q  the  well-known  aiini :  it  was  the  last  expiring  struggle  of  human 
irailty.  and  lasted  onljr  ibr  a  moment.  Returning  to  me  the  letter-^ 
^  Take  it  back,  my  dear  I>dy  Anne/'  said  she,  in  a  fiiint  hut  steady 
Toioe,  "  and  so  let  me  resign  the  last  thought  of  Orlando !" 

I  gazed  at  her  in  silent  admiration,  as  I  slowly  took  the  letter. 
Lady  Eggleelene,  translating  my  look  of  inquiry,,  contmued — "  I  must 
not  read  it{  fi^r  I  do  not  even  wish  for  a  renewal  of  those  professions 
it  is  my  duty  to  shun ;  and,  alas !  I  fear  I  have  not  yet  hrought  myself 
10  wish  that  he  could  at  once  renounce  me-— But  forgive  the  wander-' 
ing  thought  that  my  better  reason  disclaims !  Perhaps  you  will  accuse 
ane  either  of  inconsistency,  or  insincerity,  or  even  ef  both,  when  I  tell 
foa  almost  my  only  remaining  wish  now  is,  to  hear  of  Orlando's  mai^ 
nage  with  Miss  OgUvie.  If  I  live,  1  feel  I  shall  not  know  peace,  ex- 
cept from  the  reflection  of  their  happiness;  and  if  I  die,  that  reflection 
would  soothe  the  last  moment  of  my  existence." 

**  Talk  not  thus,  my  dear  Lady  Egglestone,"  exclaimed  I — for  my 
heart  was  almost  broken.  **  Why  should  you  thus  despond  f  Con- 
aider  your  youth,  your  excellent  constitution— an  illness  of  three 
weeks,  and  that,  too,  occasioned  by  an  accident,  leaves  no  room  for 
despair." 

**  And  does  the  idea  of  death  imply  despair  7"  returned  Lady  Eg- 
glestone. "  Thank  God !  that  accident  was  not  fatal — ^time  has  been 
given  me  for  consideration — ^for  repentance,  and  you  know  *  there  is 
joy  in  heaven,'  for  repentance-— great  as  my  faults  have  been,  even 
/  do  not  despair !  but  God's  will  be  done  I — to  thai  I  am  resigned." 

And  so  beautiftd  was  the  smile  that  lent  its  temporary  illumination 
to  her  countenance,  that  perhaps  an  indifferent  spectator*-«ould  any 
such  have  been — ^would  have  admired  it  more  than  the  daszling  rays 
of  pleasure  that  once  beamed  on  her  cheek  in  the  days  of  her  anima- 
tioD.  But,  alas !  as  I  looked  On  it,  its  latent  meaning' blinded  my  eyes 
wilhtean. 

'*  My  dearest  Lady  Egglestone."  said  I,  at  last,  **  if  you  really  think 
yourself  so  very  ill^— if  you  imagine  you  are  in  any  danger,  would  you 
not  Uke  to  see  your  fother— your  sister  ?'* 

"  Qh !  no !  no !  not  for  worlds !"  eiclaimed  Lady  Egglestone,  with  a 
wild  look  and  hurried  voice;  then  turning  round,  she  fixed  her  dark 
lull  eyfts  on  mine,  and  added,  in  a  slow,  emphatic  manner,  **not  yet 
the  time  is  not  come  ye^— Lady  Margaret  would  not  allow  my  lord  to 
consent  to  their  ever  witnessing  my  short-lived  happineBS,  and  I  would 
not  now,  for  any  thing  this  world  has  to  offer,  that  they  should  see  my 
misery;  but  you.  Lady  Anne— will  you  be  near  me?" 

Before  I  could  reply,  the  physicians  who  were  in  attendance  on 
lAdy  Egglestone  were  annoanced,  and  I  withdrew;  but  it  was  only 
ao  the  aiite-chamber,  where  I  waited  with  anxious  impatience  to  in- 
quire, as  they  passed,  their  real  sentimenls  respecting  Caroline. 

**  It  is  difficult  to  give  any  opinion,"  replied  Dr.  B.  to  my  interro- 
l^tories.  **  Neither  the  accident  nor  the  fever,  which  was  its  imme- 
diate consequence,  seem  sufficient  causes  to  produce  such  serious 
efl^ti  as  this  illness  appears  to  have  had  on  her  constitution.  The 
irritation  of  her  pulse,  and  her  general  debility,  seem  rather  to  in- 
crease than  diminish;  and  the  uncommon  beauty  of  complexion  for 
which  Lady  Egglestone  has  always  been  distinguished,  may  indicate 
a  natural  delicacy;  but  her  ladyship  is  so  young,  we  must  pJace  some 
reliance  on  the  eflbrts  of  nature  in  our  cause.  There  is  at  present  no 
irremediable  symptom,  and  time  and  care  often  do  wonders." 

My  fears  were  but  little  relieved  by  this  equivocal  opinion;  but 
finding  further  inquiries  of  no  avail,  I  sorrowfully  returned  home, 
lather  wishing  to  doubt,  than  venturing  to  hope.  ^     . 

The  real  opinioq  of  Lady  f^lestone's  physicians  was,  however,  too 
soon  evident ;  they  varied  their  prescriptions  from  day  to  day,  and 
fiom  day  to  day  assigned  new  causes  for  the  failure  in  their  eflects. 
At  length  they  arrived  at  that  point  in  the  medical  calendar,  namely, 
advising  immediate  change  of  air,  which  is  generally  onderstood  to 
be  a  delicate  acknowledgment  that  their  skill  is  exhausted.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  evident  that  Caroline's  liule  remaining  strength 
was  insufficient  to  enable  her  to  undertake  a  long  journey ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Orkney  having  oflered  to  lend  her  a  cottage  that  he  possessed 
in  Kent,  she  acceded  with  joy  to  the  proposal  of  removing  thither, 
less,  I  verily  believe,  from  the  hope  of  deriving  any  essential  benefit 
from  the  change,  than  from  the  certainty  of  thereby  enjoying,  unin- 
terrupted, the  society  of  Lady  Anne  Macpharland,  who  prepued  to 
accompany  her  with  indescribable  solicitude. 

Nothing  could  more  distinctly  show  the  variom  shades  of  charac- 
ter, in  the  immediate  circle  of  Lady  EgglesttMie's  friends,  than  the 
difllerent  manner  in  which  they  felt  and  commented  upon  her  illness. 
To  have  heard  Lord  Egglestone's  lamentations,  any  person  would 
have  imagined  that  he  only  was  to  be  pitied.  *'  Lady  Egglestone's 
illness,  at  this  juncture,  was  particularly  unfortunate— nothing  in  the 
world  could  be  more  so— the  queen  was  to  give  an  entertainment  at 
Frogroore*  and  the  prince  was  to  givtf  a  boll  at  Carlton  House— he 
disliked  parties  of  all  things,  and  really  had  so  much  business  on  his 
hartds,  both  public  and  private,  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he 
could  attend  them  all,  as  men  oP  less  consequence  did.  But  it  was 
absolutely  requisite  now  that  he  should  pay  his  duty  at  court,  since 
Lady  Egglestone  wns  not  at  present  able  to  do  so ;  and  therefore  it 
was  totally  out  of  his  power  to  accompany  her  to  Kent.  He  hoped 
in  God  she  would  soon  be  better!  And  then  the  county  races  in 
August !  she  had  not  appeared  at  them  the  year  before,  and  jt  would 
be  a  vuttter  ofis^wnX  surprise  if  she  did  not  attend  than  this  S9w»^ 


bot,  of  oonrse,  she  wonld  be  better  by  that  time.  She  ought  to  take 
care  of  herself,  for  really  her  illness  was  a  considerable  distress  and 
inconvenience  to  him— quite  a  derangement  of  his  whole  eetaUiah- 
ment" 

Lady  Margaret's  observations  were  still  more  unkind :  she  inaiated 
that  Caroline's  languor  and  weakneai  was  all  aflfectation  and  finery. 
She  even  made  a  point  of  visiting  the  invalid  every  day,  far  the  ex> 
preaa  purpose  of  asserting,  for  the  following  four-and-twenty  houia, 
that  **  she  never  saw  the  countess  look  better  in  her  life ;  that  if  her 
ladyship  really  did  paint,  as  every  body  said  she  did,  it  was  very 
ii\judiciouy  of  her  to  make  herself  appear  so  well,  when  she  wished  to 
be  called  ill;  and  if  her  colour  was  natural,  it  was  itself  a  sufficient 
contradiction  of  her  interesting  debiUiyj  but  people  who  were  not 
bom  to  the  high  rank  they  were  called  to  fill,  always  gave  themselves 
most  ain.     For  her  part,  she  never  could  liave  the  face  to  go  on  as 
Lady  Egglestone  did ;"— an  assertiop  more  literally  true,  than  proba- 
bly Lady  Margaret  either  wished  or  suspected. 

But  she  was  so  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  venting  her  ran- 
corous spleen  against  Caroline,  without  being  restrained  by  the  awe 
her  presence  always  inspired,  that  she  scarcely  stopped  to  give  even 
plausibility  to  her  invectives ;  and  as  Lord  Egglestone  had  now  en- 
tirely given  up  his  attendance  in  the  sick  chamber,  except  at  Hm 
stated  hours  when  etiquette  seemed  to  demand  his  presence  there. 
Lady  Margaret  had  more  frequent  opportunities  than  usual  of  pouring . 
into  his  ears  her  misrepresentations  of  his  lovely  wife,  and  of  re- 
suming that  influence  over  his  weaker  understanding,  of  w^hich  she 
had  latterly  been  deprived  by  Caroline.  And,  indeed,  so  much  had  her 
hatred  of  Lady  Egglestone  been  increased  by  envy  of  the  praises  she 
had  heard  lavished  upon  her  by  others,  that  in  all  probability  she 
would  have  exerted  that  new-found  influence  to  counteract  the  plan 
of  Caroline's  removal  to  Kent,  had  not  the  expectation  of  reigning 
still  more  despotically  in  the  absence  of  the  countess  overbalanced,  in 
Lady  Margaret's  mind,  "  the  dear  delight  of  giving  pain,*'  by  thwart- 
ing a  plan,  the  contemplation  of  which  seemed  to  afbrd  her  siatec-in- 
law  a  temporary  gratification. 

Next  to  the  inmates  of  Lady  Egglestone's  own  house,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  her  melancholy  situation  would  more  have  aflected 
Lady  Barton  than  any  other  perscm ;  but  Natura  had  omitted  to  give 
that  lady  a  heart,  from  a  caprice  similar  to  that  which  dictated  her 
fonnatian  of  frogs  without  stomachs:  yet,  notwithstanding  these 
wants,  the  functions  of  common  lifo  were  carried  on  in  \x^  these 
varieties  without  interruption ;  and  though  coldnesi  is  a  cbaraderistic 
of  their  several  constitutions,  apparent  vivacity,  celerity  of  motion,  and 
indefotigable  activity  in  search  of  new  objects  of  attention,  are  equally 
remarkable  in  each. 

ft  is  true,  that  Lady  Barton's  own  approaching  marriage  wifli  my 
fiither  was  scarcely  less  a  topic  of  oonrersatiao  with  her  than  Csro- 
line's  danger ;  and  the  details  of  her  own  bridal  wardrobe,  and  of  Lady 
Egglestone's  various  -symptoms,  were  the  alternate  and  only  subjecCi 
of  her  disoourse.  But  all  her  anxieties  evaporated  in  these  eflTunanf ; 
and  she  flitted  continually  from  one  scene  of  gaiety  to  another,  to  repeat 
to  diflferant  sets  of  auditors  her  own  regrets,  and  to  derive  additiitnsl 
importance  from  being  ■*  the  best  authoritjr^  on  a  sub)ect  of  such  ge- 
neral interest  To  procure  these  authentic  bulletins,  she  twice  every 
day  called  in  Grosvenor  Square  to  report  progress ;  but  the  poor  suf- 
ferer, wearied  with  her  inconsiderate  volubility,  at  last  delegated  to 
others  the  task  of  answering  to  the  roll-call  of  her  minute  but  indif^ 
ferent  questions;  and  equally  saved  her  own  strength  and  Lady  Bar- 
ton's time,  thereby  gratifying  both,  in  receiving  her  visiis  of  cteooram 
by  proxy. 

It  should  seem,  that  by  some  inverse  principle,  the  anxiety  respect- 
ing Lady  Egglestone's  fate  acquired  increased  strength,  in  proportioo 
as  the  circle  on  which  it  acted  was  further  removed  from  its  centre. 
Never  did  the  destiny  of  an  individual  excite  more  general  attention 
than  did  that  of  Caroline.    She  had  appeared  in  the  hemisphere  of 
foshion  like  a  brilliant  comet;  and  while  its  splendour  still  dazded 
the  eyes  of  the  beholders,  they  trembled  lest  its  evanescent  beauty 
should  vanish  for  ever.    The  only  enemies  that  Caroline  bad  ever 
made,  were  those  who  envied  her  superior  advantages.     But  now, 
alas !  she  was  no  longer  an  object  of  envy— -pity  and  admiration  were 
the  only  sentimenls  she  could  inspire:  what,  then,  did  Lord  James 
Warrenden  not  feel .' 

**  So  will  it  fore  with  Claudio — 
When  he  shall  hear  she  died  upon  his  words. 
The  idea  of  her  lifo  shall  sweetly  creep 
Into  his  study  of  imagination; 
And  every  lovely  organ  of  her  life 
Shall  come  apparell'd  in  more  precious  habi^— 
More  moving,  delicate,  and  full  of  lifo. 
Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  hia  aoul. 
Than  when  she  lived  indeed.    Then  shall  he  rnonm 
And  vrish  he  had  not  so  accused  her." 

Thus,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  at  the  moment  when  oontrilei,  re- 
pentant, and  reaigned,  Caroline  bewailed  her  erron,  and,  prostrate 
before  her  God,  beaooght  his  mercy  and  pardon,  humbly  hojjang  for 
that  peace  in  another  world  which  ahe  had  for  ever  forfeited  in  this, 
the  voice  of  public  praise  was  loudest  in  her  eDooninm;  and  slie  was 
raised  to  the  very  wniih  of  tenponl  applanw,  when  even  lile  itself 
,  hid  lovt  ito  powtt  IP  ohttn. 
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The  day  at  last  arrived  which  waa  fixod  ibr  oar  departure  from 
London ;  and  by  a  Biugular  &tality  it  happened  to  be  her  birth-day. 
She  reccklected  the  circumstance,  bat  jfbrbore  to  mention  it,  except  to 
me :  *'  None  here  else,"  said  she,  "  would  be  interested  in  its  celebra- 
tion; I  do  not,  therefore,  wish  it  to  be  intraded  on  their  remembrance; 
my  father  and  Julia  will  remember  it;  perhaps  it  may  be  the  last 
time  they  will  be  called  on  to  do  sa" 

The  carriages  being  announced,  Lady  Egglestone  prepared  to  leave 
her  own  apartments  ibr  the  fust  time  since  her  illness;  but  finding 
herself  unable  to  walk  without  assistance,  the  earl  and  I  supported 
her.  On  her  way,  she  passed  through  the  splendid  drawing-rooms, 
where  ^e  had  so  lately  shone  in  all  the  lustre  of  youth,  beauty,  and 
magnificence;  and  complaining  of  fatigue,  she  stopped  to  teat  far  somet 
moments  on  one  of  the  chairs  that  stood  near  the  door ;  but  the  earn- 
estness with  which  she  seemed  to  gaze  on  the  well-known  objects 
around,  gave  another  explanation  of  the  delay. 

Her  work-box  stood  on  a  table  within  her  reach — she  drew  it  near 
her  in  silence — earnestly  examined  its  contents — Cook  out  her  un- 
finished work  which  lay  inside,  and  carefully  inserted  the  needle  as 
if  to  continue  the  embroidery,  and  replaced  it  in  the  box,  which  she 
then  locked,  and  hung  the  key  to  her  viratcbcheio.  I  asked  her, 
should  I  bring  it  with  us  ? 

"  No,'*  replied  she,  in  a  faint  whisper ;  **  I  wish  it  to  be  sent,  just 
as  it  is,  to  Julia — I  mean  hereafter." 

At  that  moment.  Lady  Margaret  Leyden  entered  the  room,  with 
evte  more  than  usual  statelineas,  occasioned  by  indignation  at  having, 
1^  mistake,  been  kept  waiting  in  another  room,  where  she  had  ex- 
pected to  take  a  formal  leave  of  the  countess.  As  soon  as  Caroline 
saw  her  she  attempted  fo  rise— at  first  she  staggered  from  weakness; 
but  making  a  greater  efibrt,  she  approached  her,  and  taking  her  pas- 
sive hand — **  Farewell,  Lady  Maigaret,"  said  she ;  "  let  me  taJce  this 
opportunity,  perhaps  the  last  I  may  have,  of  expressing  my  r^^ts 
that  any  misunderstanding  should  ever  have  existed  between  us.  I 
acknowledge  I  have  oflen  been  to  blame  ibr  the  improper  pride  which 
deterred  me  from  vindicating  myself,  when  J  was  conscious  of  inno* 
cence,  at  least  in  intention ;  and  when  a  want  of  explanation,  alone 
occasioned  you  to  form  a  mistaken  judgment  of  my  actions.  But  let  us 
mutually  forget  the  past;  accept  this  kiss  as  a  proof  of  my—'*  forgive' 
ness,  she  was  going  to  say,  but  she  substituted  "  firiendship." 

A  pang  of  remorse,  and  something  like  afiection,  rose  in  Lady  Mar- 
garet's throat,  and  almost  choked  her;  but  she  endeavoured  to  smo- 
ther the  unknown  feeling,  and  coldiv  returned  Lady  Egglestone's 
salute  in  silence. 

The  doors  of  the  rooms  being  left  open,  Caroline  perceived  the 
stairs  lined  with  servants :  **  I  could  wish  to  be  spared  that  parting," 
said  she ;  and  for  the  first  time  her  emotion  was  evident :  but  the  earl, 
who  even  at  each  a  moment  was  unwilling  to  dispense  with  the 
slightest  punctilio,  or  ceremonial,  olgected  to  their  dismiaHU,  and  Caro- 
line proceeded. 

Not  a  sound  was  heard  but  of  our  own  ibotsteps,  as  Caroline,  lean- 
ing still  on  the  earl  and  mo,  slowly  passed  through  the  lane  they  had 
left  for  hei^  The  sorrows  of  her  domestics,  restrained  by  respect, 
were  mute,  but  eloquent ;  but  when,  having  reached  the  door,  Lady 
£g^lestone  turned  round,  and  making  a  slow  and  slight  obeisance, 
pronounced  the  simple  word  "  &rewell,"  a  general  burst  of  grief  fi>l- 
lowed,  and  there  was  not  an  eye,  a  voice,  a  heart,  that  did  not  be^r 
testimony  to  the  virtues  and  the  charms  of  Caroline. 

Lord  Egglestone,  having  seen  that  an  escort  proportioned  lo  her 
rank  was  in  readiness  to  attend  the  countess,  and  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  carriages,  bearing  his  coronet  and  anns,  were  in  her  trtun, 
took,  what  he  considered,  an  afilectionate  leave  of  her,  and  she  and  I 
drove  fjpom  the  door  in  an  open  landau.  As  we  turned  into  Hyde 
Park-gate,  our  progress  was  arrested  by  a  cuiricle  containing  a  lady 
and  gentleman,  and  which  had  stopped  immediately  before  us. 

"  Good  God !  that  is  Lady  Egglestone !"  exclaimeid  a  voice  that  vras 
familiar  to  her  ear. 

She  feebly  raised  her  head  from  the  pillow  on  \yhich  it  had  hitherto 
rested,  and  beheld  Lord  James  Warrenden  and  Mrs.  Cleverly,  who 
were  both  gazing  at  her  intently,  with  evident  emotion.  Caroline's 
bead  again  fell  back  on  her  pillow,  and  she  closed  her  ^yes;  but  from 
underneath  her  long  eye-lashes  a  silent  tear  slowly  escaped.  After  a 
short  pause,  I  took  hold  of  her  hand:  *'  It  is  all  over  now,"  said  Caro- 
line, and  her  countenance  resumed  its  wonted  composure;  but  its 
expression  seemed  to  say,  she  **  bid  a  long  &rewell  to  all  her  great- 


On  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  we  arrived  at  the  end  of  our 
joujmey;  and  after  Lady  Egglestone  had,  in  some  degree,  recovered 
her  fatigue,  an  apparently  favourable  turn  in  her  disorrler  seemed  to 
take  place.  The  cottage  in  which  we  now  took  up  our  abode,  was 
one  of  those  edifices  in  which  the  fashion  of  the  present  day  seems 
most  to  delight  in  exhibiting  strange,  and  even  contradictory  caprices. 
A  thatched  roof  and  simple  elevation,  concealed  all  that  lavish  ex- 
penditure could  collect  for  the  gratification  of  luxury,  or  the  indul-. 
gence  of  ease. 

"  For  nothing  the  devil  loves  so  weD, 
As  pride  in  the  garb  of  humility." 

The  tastes,  the  whuns,  the  manufoctures  of  countries  nearly  anti- 
podes to  each  other,  were  here  assembled  in  one  incongruous  mass,  to 
jfi>nn  a  fair  specimea  of  rural  magzuficen^e  in  Engluid,  at  the  com- 


mencement of  the  nineteenth  centory.  However,  although  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  rooms  already  more  resembled  the  interior  of  a  mu- 
seum, than  a  habitable  mansion,^!  endeavoured  to  add  still  another 
ingredient  to  the  heterogeneous  compound,  which  hitherto  had  been 
neglected,  and  that  novelty  was  comfort.  The  Spanish  virandas,  the 
Italian  corridors,  and  the  Grecian  vestibules,  were  assimilated  to  the 
vulgar  English  atmosphere  in  which  they  were  placed,  by  the  extra- 
neous warmth  of  stoves  and  carpets ;  and  the  sufibcating  apartments, 
which  were  crowded  with  Turkish  squabs  and  Mahommedan  cushions, 
wero  brought  down  to  the  same  temperature,  by  the  introduction  of 
F6rtugal  mats  and  Venetian  ^o^ousitfs. 

With  what  delight  did  I  mark  the  smile  of  grateful  pleasure  widi 
which  Lady  Egglestone  noticed  and  repaid  these  trifling  attentions^ 
Never,  while  I  live,  shall  I  forget  the  few  weeks  we  passed  at  this 
cottage !  and  yet  it  is  only  very  lately  that  I  have  found  myself  equal 
to  the  task  of  recalling  to  my  memory  those  scenes,  from  the  retro- 
spection of  which,  I  now  derive  my  only  comfort.  In  retracing  these 
,  hours  in  my  mind,  I  feel  like  the  mother,  who,  in  her  dreams,  again, 
sees  the  infant  she  has  lost— again  hears  its  little  voice — again  seem* 
to  join  its  little  plays—and  then  starts,  and  wakes,  and  doubts  if  it  ia; 
indeed  gone  for  ever! 

There  is  not  a  tree,  a  flower  that  grows  round  that  spot,  that  ia  not 
hallowed  in  my  remembrance;  and,  indeed,  the  scenery  is  in  itsdf 
beautiful.  The  cottage  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill  that  foces  the 
south ;  this  gentle  eminence  is  one  of  a  semi-circle  that  eneleaes  a 
sequestered  vale;  a  luxuriant  bop-ground,  then  in  full  blossom,  climbs 
up  about  two-thirds  of  this  acclivity,  the  top  of  which  is  crowned  with 
venerable  oaks;  and  down  one  of  thd  adjoining  steeps,  a  little  streaoh 
rushes  from  among  the  brushwood  in  babbling  torrents,  anii  tumble 
into  a  little  pool  at  a  short  distance,  where  the  cattle  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood oflen  resort  to  enjoy  its  refreshing  coolness.  From  this 
shaded  reservoir,  the  rivulet  pursues  its  tranquil  way,  winding  round 
the  bottom  of  the  cottage-lawn;  while  a  rough  bridge,  made  of  branches 
of  trees,  nuurks  the  road  to  a  neat  fiinn-hoi)se  on  the  opposite  bank, 
that,  sheltered  with  its  clustering  orchards,  is  just  visible  firom  ooi 
windows;  and  with  its  gravelled  roof,  its  casements  opening  between 
their  heavy  buttresses,  and  its  tall,  slender  chimneys,  which,  unitingj^ 
at  the  top,  scarcely  tower  above  the  pendant  ivy  that  clings  rousdb 
their  sides — altogether  forms  a  beautiful  feature  in  the  home  soeoMy  $ 
while,  at  a  distance,  the  horizon  opens  just  wide  enough  to  disaoven 
rich  meadows  and  luxuriant  corn-fields,  and  a  cheerful  little  hamlet^ 
from  whoiice  the  light  blue  smoke  oflen  curls  high  enough  to  conceal 
the  white  spire  of  the  church  that  stands  on  a  woody  knoll  behind 
the  village. 

Nothing  could  be  better  adapted,  either  to  the  taste  or  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  invalid,  than  this  lovely  spot,  as  it  was  retired  without 
being  dull,  and  animated  without  being  noisy.  But  at  fint.  Lady 
Egglestone  was  unable  to  enjoy  ils  delights,  as  for  many  daya  after 
our  arrival,  she  had  scarcely  strength  even  to  sit  out  for  a  fow  hoursp 
under  the  shade  of  a  fine  spreading  elm,  that  stretched  its  gigantic 
arms  as  a  canopy  above  her ;  but  the  freshness  of  the  air,  the  genial 
warmth  of  the  sun,  and  still  more  the  calmness  of  the  scene,  seemed 
by  degrees  to  revive  her,  and  in  less  than  a  fortnight  she  was  able 
i  to  be  lifted  on  a  donkey,  and  to  accompany  me  to  some  of  the  nearest 
;  walks. 

But,  alas  I  the  improvement  was  but  transitory;  it  was  like  the  last 
I  gleam  of  the  setting  sun,  whose  expiring  rays,  if  less  dazzling,  are 
I  even  more  lovely  than  its  meridian  splendour ! 

Caroline,  in  her  earliest  years,  had  received  from  her  fiither  the 
best  principles,  both  of  religion  and  moraliiy;  but  she  had  too  soon 
been  removed  from  under  the  influence  of  his  example,  for  those  prin- 
ciples to  be  confirmed  by  practice ;  and  though  Lady  Barton  professed, 
a  scrupulous  attention  to  all  the  external  forms  of  worship,  she  neithers 
understood  nor  cultivated  that  religion  of  the  Ueart,  which  at  once-: 
purifies  and  elevates  the  mind.    The  society  into  which  Caroline  waa> 
thrown,  on  her  fint  introduction  to  what  w  called  the  world,  was  bat< 
little  calculated  to  supply  this  deficiency,  and  therefore  it  was  not  tov 
he  wondered  at,  that  these  principles  should  have  lain  so  long  dor- 
mant in  her  mind— nay,  there,  is  even  eveiy  probability  that,  circum-' 
stanced  as  she  was,  they  might  entirely  have  become  extinct,  had  iti 
not  been  for  the  enthusiastic  afiection  she  entertained  for  her  falhei^ 
which  led  her  to  cherish  the  remembrance  of  his  precepts  as  iPDmen- 
toe  of  himself. 

But  the  seeds  which  had  been  originally  sown  in  a  good  ground,^ 
had  suddenly  been  ripened  by  the  reflections  suggested  by  a  sick-s 
bed ;  and  though  the  change  they  vnrought  in  Caroline's  character 
was  rapid,  there  was  every  appearance  of  its  being  permanent.  Sick- 
ness and  sorrow  had  deprived  her  manners  of  nearly  all  their  former 
vivacity;  but  the  mildness,  the  patience,  the  equanimity  which  bad 
succeeded,  was,  if  possible,  even  more  endearing.  The  charms:  and 
animation  which  had  once  distinguished  her,  had  formerly  been  so 
in&tuating,  that  none  had  ever  stopped  or  wished  to  analjrze  their 
fascination;  but  now,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  all  her  actions^  all 
her  virtues,  proceeded  from  a  steady,  uniform  principle,  and  the  mind 
delighted  in  contemplating  so  sweet  a  pattern  of  femal^  excellence. 
Even  the  veiy  style  in  which  she  resumed  her  usual  occupations,  at 
such  times  as  she  was  at  all  capable  of  doing  so,  marked  the  altera- 
tion that  had  taken  place  in  her  disposition.  Formerly,  if  the  cultiva- 
tion of  her  accomplishments  had  not  proceeded  entirely  from  vani^, 
her  exeroise  of  them  was  often  dictated  solely  by  caprice,  or  a  mere 
momentaiy  delight  m  their  execution ;  sow,  it  seeded  as  if  she  sedur 
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kmlf  loiight  MnplojnBtnt,  froBi  a  eanvietiaB  of  the  dangw  aid 
tud*  of  idl«iM«,  and  not  fiom  peenliar  gmtUicatioD  in  any  ona  por- 
■oit)  and  tluiofh  she  oftea  made^an  afibrt  to  rewaid  my  care  and 
vafeignad  wlicitade,  by  an  appearance  of  oheeifulneai,  it  teemed  aa 
if  her  joyooi  laugh  of  pleaeore  woold  never  gladden  our  hearti 
again. 

Yet  m  mamvr  ever  escaped  the  lips  of  Lady  Egglestone ;  and 
ttmigh  pain  might  ocoaaion  a  transient  Taiiation  in  her  eoantenanoe, 
the  voice  of  eomplaint  was  unheard.  Sometimes,  indeed,  reflectico 
vvoold  call  fiirth  the  tears  of  repentance  ;  but  they  wera  quickly  sue- 
ceeded  by  the  smilM  of  hope  aJMl  reeignaiioo. 

She  was  now  more  tbau  ever  scrupulously  exact  m  paying  to  the 
moA  every  attention  she  believed  most  gratifying  to  him ;  and  not  a 
day  passed  vnthout  her  writing  to  him  a  few  lines,  notwithstanding 
Ami  the  pain  which  the  eflbrt  cost  her,  often  onBtmdieted  the  &voiua^ 
Ua  report  aha  made  to  him  of  her  amendment.  Lord  Eggleekme^  in 
nmrn,  was  puiotilioas  in  the  regulahiy  of  his  replies;  and  thus,  in 
his  own  opinion,  fukfiUed  all  her  claims  on  his  attention ;  ibr  he  stiU 
panoaded  himself,  it  was  quite  impoeuUe  he  ooakl  leave  town  jvet 
Ifaea ;  and  Caroline  daily  reptated  her  entreaties,  that  he  would  only 
consult  his  own  convenience  and  inclinati<m. 

Ai  times  I  was  almost  tempted  to  write  to  Mr.  Bel)enden,to  inibnn 
kirn  of  his  daughter's  actual  situation.  But  Julia's  marriage  with 
Gharlea  Bellenden  had  only  just  taken  place,  and  I  own  I  bad  net 
aooiage  voluntarily  to  interrupt  the  happiness  of  their  little  circle, 
vrhich  I  fcarsd  they  would  not  kmg  be  permitted  to  enjoy.  This  re- 
flsotion,  too,  evidendy  influenced  I^Mly  Egglestone  in  her  continoaUy 
lepeated  request,  that  they  might  still  be  left  in  ignorance  of  her  dan- 
ger. **  Alas  I"  said  she  to  me  once,  in  speaking  on  this  subject,  **  I 
have  had  it  so  little  in  my  power  to  contribute  to  the  happinns  ef  my 
dearost  lather,  do  not  let  me  now  be  his  only  cause  of  sorro^  If  he 
can  bat  know  hereafter  how  much  1  have  k>ved  hin»— 4iow  much  I 
have  regretted  kim  V* 

As  soon  as  our  arrival  at  the  cottage  was  known  in  the  uwuliy, 
asveml  of  the  neighbouring  families  had  asked  perminaieR  to  visit  us ; 
hot  Lady  Egglestone  uniformly  declined  all  visits,  except  ftom  the 
olargymaa  of  the  village,  who  frequenUy  attended  her  in  his  prefer 
■onal  capacity ;  and  in  his  vmta  she  seemed  to  take  much  intertel, 
aa  his  convMsation  was  always  distinguished  by  plain  good  sense 
and  onaflbcted  piety.  But  the  attraction  of  his  society  Wae  not  attri- 
bolable  only  to  the  orthodoxy  of  his  discourse :  he  was  one  day  acci- 
dentally accompanied  to  the  door  of  the  cottage  by  some  of  the  Mttle 
marry  uimataB  of  his  nursery ;  and  Caroline,  who  wae  always  pes- 
aionatoly  fond  of  children,  having  perceived  their  little  rosy  fhees 
peeping  in  at  one  of  the  windows,  soon  enticed  them  towards  her, 
and  their  inlantine  frolics  and  playful  carssses  often  aflerwaids  be- 
guiled her  of  many  a  painful  moment. 

Nor  was  her  fondness  for  them  unretumed  ;  ibr  never  did  any  per* 
•an  peasem  the  power  of  Migaging  the  aflections  of  children  to  to 
great  a  degree  as  did  Lady  Egglestone^  I  know  not  whether  this 
magie  okarm  lay  in  the  tweetness  ef  her  voice,  or  the  expression  of 
bet  oovnlsnaBce;  but  certainly  the  attraction,  be  it  what  it  nnght, 
wae  irresistible  to  her  little  associates,  and  from  the  moment  of  their 
flmt  introduotKNi  to  "  de  pretty  lady,**  she  waa  their  only  theme,  the 
only  object  o£  their  emulation.  "  When  I  am  grown  up  big,  I  hope  I 
dHll  paint  the  pretty  pictures  she  does,*'  said  one  of  the  little  crea- 
tavta;  ** and  I  hope  all  my  books,  and  my  boxes  will  have  the  tweet 
perfumes  hers  have,"  said  ito  sister ;  **  and  as  to  me,"  said  one  strll 
younger,  "  when  1  grow  tall,  I  mean  to  be  Lady  Eddeson  myaalP— 
dm  mast  he  so  happy !" 

Tine  passed  on.  The  month  of  July  oomnienced,  «nd  I  stSl  oon- 
thned  to  vaciAato  between  hope  and  iear;  one  day  noticing,  with 
delight  Bome  little  transient  amendment  in  Caroline's  appearance,  and 
tha  neat,  repeoaehing  myself  for  my  momentary  eonlidenee  in  the  de- 
hMve  ohange.  Once,  as  by  accident,  she  held  her  hand  oppoeito  a 
lampv  for  the  purpose  of  shading  her  as  she  read,  I,  for  the  fint  time, 
notieed  its  beantiftil  but  melancholy  transparency ;  and  I  thought,  toe, 
that  I  perceived  her  cough  more  unremitting.  Yet,  whenever  her 
ow»  opmmn  was  Mked,  she  invariably  asserted  she  thought  heieelf 
bettor.  Sametimes  I  believed  these  replies  were  sincere,  and  some- 
times  I  suspected  they  were  only  dictated  by  a  wish  to  remove  my 
awdety ;  for  one  day,  when  her  j^ysteianshad  ordered  all  her  beaotr- 
ful  hair  to  be  cut  off  in  hopes  of  improving  her  strength,  whfle  f 
oanld  B«BMely'reatrain  my  ieelings  on  the  occasion,  she  seemed  to  re- 
gaid  the  oireunalance  wUb  perfect  indifieranee.  After  it  wae  done, 
I  invvfanitanly,  with  a  kind  of  detpmite  reoelutien,  held  up  one  of 
the  luxuriant  tressea  till  it  reaebed  in  nuntcrmpted  length  almost  to 
Iha  Boor.  It  waa  still  soft  and  glossy,  sliU  curled  in  playful  beaufy, 
M  if  in  mockery  of  tke  foto  of  her  it  had  once  adorned.  **  It  would 
naivar  have  been  droned  again,^  sakl  Caroline,  repljring  to  my  sBent 
Iheughli ;  my  ears  rang  as  she  made  this  obsenration,  and  I  shut  my 
eyes  at  if  to  exclude  reflectien ;  but  the  sportiVb  iigure  of  Carolme 
hanelf,  at  she  stood  m  the  great  haU  at  Egglestone,  with  those  very 
ringlets  ftdling  on  her  ahoulder,8  flitted  before  me,  and  my  hecuft  was 
ahwast  bvoke& 

Bnt  I  forget,  I  ought  to  speak  of  myself  in  the  Aird  peraon.  Lady 
Anne  Maepharlaod  noticed  with  pleasure,  that  the  coimteos  had  gra- 
daaVy  improved  in  spiriki ;  and  ae  a  proof  of  it  she  had  hilely  sent  for 
hmt  harp  ft«m  London.  Though  unable  to  accompany  it  with  her 
Veiea^  she  yet  seemed  to  teke  a  sad  pleasnre  in  occasionally  drawing 
iMthitoawbdiMatMMo.    Ona  hamtifta  mooid^ht  eveoifig  aha 


playhoig  am  it  near  Iha  window,  and  Lady  Aime  had  opened  the 
Uinda,  and  axdnded  Ae  candles,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  enchantzD|^ 
landacape.  It  aeened  at  if  die  acene  gave  an  unusual  intphmian  to 
Caroline,  so  harmonious,  so  inimitable  was  the  improvito  cadence  with 
which  ahe  swept  the  strings!  But  as  in  the  midst  of  one  of  die  moat 
pathetic  pamagta  she  stopped  abruptly  in  evident  agitation — "I 
thought,"  said  she,  **  I  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  moving  on  the  grasa.* 
ha&f  Aant  went  to  the  window,  but  perceiving  nothing,  liie 
laughed  at  the  supposition,  and  averred  it  was  only  the  brancfaea  of 
the  elm-tree  waving  in  the  moon-light  Lady  Egglestone  believ^ed 
her,  and  after  a  short  pause  resumed  her  harp ;  she  had  lost  the  me- 
lody she  had  been  playii^ :  by  degrees  the  cords  she  struck  sunk  into 
a  simple  air  of  hfooie's ;  and  it  being  thus  aoeidently  tranapased,  Ae 
attempted,  in  a  low  voice  to  aing  the  words  adapted  to  it. 

'^Spring  may  bkxmi,  but  die  we  bved 

Ne'er  shall  feel  its  sweetness ; 
Time,  that  once  so  swiftly  moved, 
Now  has  lost  its  fleetneet. 

Tears  were  day*  when  here  Ae  atny*d. 

Days  were  moments  near  her; 
Heaven  ne*er  fonn*d  a  brigfaier  maid. 

Nor  pity  wept  a  dearer." 

At  dm  last  ekae,  a  deep  and  long  drawn  sigh  vraa  diatiDrtfy  audio 
bie ;  both  the  ladies  turned  instinctively  to  the  window,  and  a  man 
glanced  past  it  with  the  swiftness  of  lightning.  Caroline's  agitation 
was  excemive:  ''Thia  must  not  be,**  said  she  at  last,  in  a  fonltering 
voieeb  I«dy  Anne  understood  her,  and  ringing  for  the  tervanis  to 
close  the  windows  and  light  the  apartments,  she  left  die  room. 

Her  abaenoe  eontimied  for  above  an  hour ;  and  vrhen  she  returned, 
melancholy  and  depreasion  mailced  her  countenance;  bur  Caroline 
made  no  obaervation  of  it ;  it  needed  no  interpreiatioo.  When  xhej 
aepanted  for  the  night,  Lady  Anne  said  with  emphasis ,  their  abhtnde 
would  never  in  f&tme  be  so  interrupted  ;  and  she  was  not  mistaken : 
but  many  a  night  passed,  and  many  a  string  vras  broken,  ere  Cuo* 
line's  harp  was  tuned  again. 

Cfti  a  dark  sultry  evening  in  Augutt,  a  traveller  wae  seen  descend- 
ii^  akme,  and  on  foot,  the  precipitous  and  ragged  sides  of  one  of  die 
Wetsh  mountains. 

It  waa  Orlando  Vere^— but  ao  negligent  was  his  dress,  oo  Ymggaid 
his  countenance,  diat  he  could  scarcely  have  been  recxignuoed  by  fair 
most  iiHimate  friends;  had  it  not  been  for  his  erect  deportment,  bii 
firm  step,  and  the  Bne  of  manly  beauty  which,  in  spite  of  his  d^cc- 
tmn,  still  marked  his  palKd  features.  But  let  that  pass. — ^He  had  erred 
greatly  and  he  had  sofiered  deeply,  and  it  is  not  for  mortabto  decide 
on  rtie  proportion,  atonement  bears  to  oflfence. 

The  lowering  sky  gathered  blacker  round  him,  and  die  hollow 
semd  of  the  thunder  reverberated  from  the  distant  rocks ;  but  he 
heeded  not  the  pelting  of  the  rain,  that  now  began  to  fid!  in  torrcnb, 
so  aaxtous  was  he  to  reach  the  village,  which  he  was  taught  to  be- 
lieve lay  at  no  great  distance.  In  crossing  the  black  dismal  moor, 
which  stretched  along  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  his  carriage  had 
met  widi  a  serious  accident  that  had  impeded  its  (xogress.  FnTm  that 
leetleaa  impatience  of  delay  which  is  a  sure  attendant  upon  grieC  he 
had  preferred  walking  on  akme,  to  waiting  either  for  its  being  repair* 
ed,  or  to  tending  hia  servants  forward  for  aaaistance.  But  he  now 
almoat  repented  his  impetuosity,  so  dreary  was  the  vray,  and  ao  inter 
minabledid  it  appear. 

Niglrt  closed  ftst  around  him,  and  the  gloom  was  mcreaaed  hy  the 
tangled  brushwood,  which,  thickening  as  he  desc«ided,  now  aJmoeC 
concealed  die  road,  and  had  usurped  the  place  of  the  farre,  and  heath 
and  barren  rock,  which  were  alone  visible  nearer  the  fiaammit  oC  the 
mountain.     Sometimes  the  noise  of  a  neighbouring  waterfiill  gave  a 
faint  indication  of  a  danger  it  waa  scarcely  sufficient  to  prevent ;  and 
at  other  timet  a  providential  flash  of  lightning  would  ilkiininaie  an 
impending  mats  of  rock,  or  jrawning  abyss,  that  seemed  to  direaten 
his  immediate  destruction;  but  courage  and  despak  are  aometimea 
synonymous,  and  a  perfect  indifference  to  lifo  ia  frequendy  its  best 
pretervation.    Vere  still  journeyed  onwards ;  and  now  leafung  firan 
rock  to  rock,  on  ledges  that  seemed  unfitted  for  the  tread  of  man ; 
and  now  letting  himself  dovm  by  the  pliant  bows  of  the   moontam 
ash,  which,  fhn^y  rooted  among  the  stones,  waved  its  feathery  foBage 
over  the  depths  below,  he  at  last  reached  the  bottom  of  the  dell,  and 
taking  the  comae  of  the  stream  fbr  his  guide,)  for  he  had  long  tdet  all  track 
of  the  road,)  praceeded  in  what  he  supposed  was  the  direction  of  the 
vUlage.     At  last,  after  much  toil  and  difficulty,  he  perceived  a  distaiir 
light,  which,  as  he  approached,  increased  to  a  plurality,  and  gave  in* 
contestiUe  evidence  of  his  being  nearly  arrived  at  the  place  of  fait 
destinatioik 

But  hie  difrlculttea  were  rather  increased  thtaa  diminiahed,  aa  he 
discovered  die  faandbt  was  situated  on  the  opposite  bank,  of  the  stream, 
which  had  now  increased  to  a  rapid  river.  Uncertain  of  ita  depths  he 
hesitated  to  croea  it  alone,  especially  as  he  seemed  ^vithin  reach  of 
ossislanoe,  for  he  now  beheld  several  stray  people  occasional^  pnacittg 
between  him  and  the  lights,  bearing  testimony  to  the  btiay  idleneas  <^ 
a  Welsh  inn. 

In  vain  he  hallooed  to  inquire  whedier  the  river  wn»  IbidabTe:  they 
were  too  mtieh  engroamd  by  the  occupation  of  giving  hay  and  water 
' foimer'thHaaB,  and  providing  more  subatantial  refi^ahment 
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^r  tbeir  ridan.  to  ttteiid  to  bim;  ttd  •ven  bad  thay  iifld  kwon  lo<jb 
80,  in  all'probabilily  it  would  have  been  of  btde  vm,  m  tbey  vroold 
not  bAve  uwlentoaEl  bis  langiiagie.  But  foilBBitely  for  bidk  it  was 
more  intelligible  to  aoma  ball^tarvad  euia,  wbo  bad  aaaembled  fiam 
all  parts  of  the  atiagf  ling  village,  lo  giva  dua  welcome  to  ibe  canine 
aitondaBts  of  tbe  fiumen ;  and  tbeaa  vaaiftioua  aaimala  eontinDing  an 
mceannt  barking  in  answer  to  callii  a  Uttia  bal^mggad  boy,  witbout 
baCor  aboe«,cr  >inr.kinga,  waa  deapatohfld  with  a  laothom  acKMB  aome 
alepping  atones  a  little  higber  xsp  the  at^eam,  to  aee  if  any  atmy  cattle 
bad  fidlen  into  Uewylln's  pool,  that  cookl  caoae  the  doyi  to  keep  np 
aach  a  barking. 

The  Korpriae  of  the  little  nichin  atmeing  Vera,  almost  equalled  bis 
mtisiaetion  at  being  thus  relieved  fiom  a  sitaatian  of  wbid»  he  Was 
already  heartily  tired ;  hut  neither  waa  capable  of  oomprehendingtbe 
axclamations  of  the  other;  and  theiafore,  content  to  follow  his  ^[uide 
in  silence,  Vera,  tbua  strangely  eaoorted,  entered  the  yard  o^tbe  only 
inn  of  which  the  neighbourliood  of  lisngwydr- could  boast  His 
clothes  were  torn  with  the  bnaia,  apd  drenched  with  rain ;  and  as 
those  emongst  whom  he  now  so  onexpecladly  appeared,  had  litde  in- 
tuitiTe  knowledge  of  exterior  dignity  apart  from  dress,  he  passed  on 
almoit  unnoticed.  **  God  ptees  us !  where  does  her  spring  flom  T 
exclaimed  a  bustling  girl  as  she  brushed  by  him,' lottoring  under  the 
well-poised  weight  of  two  buckets  of  water,  for  she,  ntbea  more  ob- 
servant than  the  rest,  guessed  at  least  that  be  was  not  a  Welehroan, 
and  was  therefore  happy  to  teke  tbe  opportunity  of  exhibiting  the  little 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  which  she  ponoessod.  But  she 
was  not  sufficiently  interested  in  tbe  object  of  her  inquiry  to  wait  for 
a  reply  to  it ;  and  Vere  could  And  no  other  perMxi  in  the  yard  who 
even  pretended  to  understand  him.  A  wretched  fortbing  candle  in  a 
tin  socket,  a  world  too  wide  for  its  shrank  dimensions,  glimmered  in 
the  taproom  window;  and  thicher  Orlando  directed  his  steps,  for  his 
pacieaoe  was  now  nearly  exhausted.  On  entering  the  misemMe 
apartment,  he  demanded  the  master  of  tbe  inn  m  an  authorimtive 
manner ;  but  mine  host  was  busily  engaged  in  settling  hie  accounts 
with  some  parting  guests,  and  wss  therefore  as  litde  inclined  to  at- 
tend to  him  as  the  others  had  been ;  but  the  peculiar  lone  of  Oriando's 
voice  attracted  his  notice,  and  he  instantaneously  turned  round  with 
his  moot  obsequious  smile,  to  see  from  whom  it  could  proceed ;  but 
Ibe  smile  as  instantaneously  vanished,  and  the  accompanying  bow 
was  arrosied  hali^way.in  its  progress  to  the  ground,  by  the  uncouth 
appea'mnoe  of  the  speaker. 

■*•  Winny !  Winny!  show  that  shentleman  to  No.  4,  and  be  shivil  to 
bim-^'ll  come  in  a  minute,  riior  !** 

Then  adding  something  in  Welch  expiessive  of  bis  coi\jectare,  that 
die  shentleman  was  the  new  tax  gatherer,  he  proceeded  to  settile  the 
contested  sum  of  pence  which  he  was  to  receive  from  the  other 
travellers. 

Possibly,  Vera  would  have  immediately  rectified  the  mistake,  had 
not  his  ears  at  that  moment  been  stunned  by  the  cryof  **  An  arrival," 
**  An  arrival,"—^  A  carriage  and  four  coiptng  down  the  hill,"  which 
burst  at  once  fifom  every  moudi,  in  every  possible  degree  of  dialect, 
fiom  broken  English  to  downright  Welch. 

"  Got  pless  my  soul,**  again  exclaimed  the  landloid;  *  Winny,  Jen- 
kins, Howy !  run,  boys,  run — ^Where  is  my  vrig^-and  my  coat — Got 
idesB  ^s  i— Got  shave  us .(— 4run,  Winxqr — Mop,  Winny— take  that  man 
to  number  3,  and  get  number  4  reedy  for  the  servanti^:'— And  Joan, 
I  say,  Joan,  unlock  the  door  oi  the  long  room,  and  pot  the  leather 
acraen  before  the  broken  window  fbt  the  company^*-<Got  pless  my 
aoul  .'—Got  pless  my  soul !" — So  saying,  for  the  cncking  of  the  pos^ 
boys'  whips,  and  the  trotting  of  the  horses,  annoonceid  that  **  the 
arrival  had  turned  into  the  yard,**  the  impatient  landlord  seized  his 
coat,  throwing  it  over  his  heed,  elevated  his  arms,  in  hopes  of  insert- 
ing them  in  the  proper  apertures ;  but,  unfortunately,  his  hands  made 
their  eeoape  through  every  hole  but  the  right  ones.  Delay  was  in- 
admissible, for  the  caniage  was  absolutely  at  the  door ;  so,  notwith- 
standing his  being  nearly  in  the  predicament  of  a  person  in  a  straight 
waistcoat,  and  almost  equally  as  enraged,  he  made  a  desperate  posh 
to  get  past  Vere ;  but  in  his  hniry  getting  by  some  means  entangled 
with  him,  he  knocked  him  down  on  one  of  Ae  benches,  and  rolling 
over  him,  lay  sprawling  on  the  floor.  Without,  however,  waiting  to 
apologise  or  even  to  recover  his  trig,  he  scrambled  up,  and  repeating 
**  Got  plesB  my  soul !  Got  plem  my  soul.*"  vanished  in  an  instant  into 
the  peasages. 

By  this,  time,  Vere  distinguished  the  voices  of  his  serrants  .making 
loud  and  anxious  inquiries  about  his  safety :  for,  as  he  rightly  conjee* 
tured,  it  was  the  arrival  of  his  own  caniage  that  had  occasioned  him- 
aelf  to  be'so  neglected.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  his  valet.  La  Fleur, 
in  his  Frenchified  English,  or  that  his  London  groom  in  an  equally 
foreign  jargon,  repealed  their  intorrogatoriea  as  to  the  arrival  of  their 
master. 

The  landlord,  not  understanding  eitheri  persisted  in  his  belief  of  La 
Fleur  being  himself  the  master;  and  the  dialogue  was  rising  to  the 
loudest  pitch  of  altercation,  when  Orlando  made  his  appearance  to 
settle  the  dispute.  The  delighted  volubility  of  U  Fleur,  the  stem 
satisfoction  of  John,  and  the  dismay  of  the  landlord,  may  be  imagined. 
The  latter,  however,  only  continued  to  reiterate  «  Got  pless  us !"  and 
with  diet  happy  vermtility  which  belongs  to  hv  profession,  turned  to 
Vere,  and  finished  to  him  the  same  reveience  which  he  had  begun 
to  addrem  to  La  Fleur,  and  Without  betraying  the  slightest  reeollection 
of  his  former  arrangements,  proposed  conducting  him  to  the  long 
room.— ^I  prefer  number  i,^  said  Oclaxido,  with  a  smile,  •  I  wlM  dis- 


paose  wUb  the  boQoora  of  tbe  leather  acfaaa;"  the  laadloid  did 
ventove  a  lansaik,  and  on  the  pretence  of  baatening  to  render 
anca  in  unpacking  the  carriage,  left  Orlando  at  tb%  door  of  ibe  apaH- 
mant,  and  flew  in  bis  toni  to  iiMerrogate  the  servants,  for  the  pnrp6aa 
of  endeavouring  if  peanble  to  understand  tbe  whole  affiur. 

Tbe  first  care  of  La  Fleur  was  to  persoade  Vere  to  ohange  bia 
dothes,  as  bia  anxiety  fok-  his  master  led  him  to  dread  tbe  eAcIs  of  the 
wetting  which  Orlando  had  received,  and  bad  dkregarded  for  himseUI 
But  Vere*e  Imlet  waa  finished  long  before  that  of  the  landlord  waa 
concluded,  or  rather  before  the  latter  had  dressed  down  his  ftaturea 
finm  the  vacant  stare  of  wonder,  to  the  subdued  glance  which  ba 
supposed  due  ftom  him  to  so  great  a  shentleman,  and  one  too  who  Vfaa 
going  to  visit  at  Llangwydr  House.  For,  in  the  meen  time,  he  bad 
with  scrupulous  exactness,  continued  to  inform  himself  of  every  pa^ 
ticular  relative  to  his  guest,  which  the  servants  and  the  postboys  had 
inclination  to  communicate.  His  respect  for  Vere  gndusily  rose  with 
every  fresh  piece  of  information  he  received ;  and  having  exhausted 
eitbw  their  good  nature  or  their  knowledge,  he  returned  to  the  sitting 
raem,  anxious,  by  present  oiBciousness,  in  some  degree  to  compensate 
for  h«s  former  superciliousness. 

But  Vere  having  given  ss  meny  ordeie,  and  spoken  just  as  many 
syllables,  as  he  imagined  suflicient  to  quiet  the  poor  man's  conscience^ 
sjid  prove  his  own  forgiveness  of  his  previous  n^lect,  relapsed  into  a 
•taciturnity,  which  the  landlord  understood  as  a  gentle  dismissal,  and 
be  therefore  retired  to  lavish  more  civilities  on  the  domcMies  than 
he  had  at  fint  thought  necessary  to  bestow  on  their  master.  No  sooner 
had  he  withdrawn,  than  Orlando,  seating  himself  at  a  table,  began  to 
pour  ovorsome  fow  letters  which  his  portfolio  contained ;  they  wera  all 
from  Lady  Anne  Macpharland,  and  all  dated  withm  the  last  month. 
But  it  seemed  as  if  they  had  been  written  with  a  pen  of  fire,  eo  deep 
viras  flieir  impression  on  his  heart.  He  had  perused  and  re-perused 
them,  i^ain  and  again,  and  still  it  seemed  as  if  their  cMitents  alona 
could  supply  him  with  suflicient  fortitude  to  undergo  fixe  trial  be  bad 
und^taken. 

Overcome  with  the  vielenoe  of  the  emotions  they  excited,  he  cram- 
ed  his  elbows  on  the  table,  and  laying  his  forehead  dovni,  sunk  into  a 
profound  meditation.  But  it  was  not  long  undisturbed:  the  handi 
sounds  of  a  Welch  harp  suddenly  struck  on  his  ear,  in  the  gay  meesura 
of  a  Highland  reel  Discordant  to  his  actual  feelings,  and  inhanno- 
*  nious  firom  the  foulty  execution  of  the  performer,  it  was  too  much  for 
ondurance ;  he  had  so  lately  heard  the  same  instrument  in  for  odier 
scenes— with  for  other  sentiments :— starting  up,  be  tore  open  die 
door,  and  throwing  a  handful  of  money  to  the  astonished  harper, 

"Go !  go  I"  said  he,  **  for  God's  sake,  go !  and  never,  never  let  me 
hear  a  harp  again!" 

But  08  he  closed  the  door  some  bitter  reflections  flashed  on  hia 
mind ;  he  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  exclaiming  aloud, 

**  Harps!  yes,  I  dull  soon  hear  again  the  sound  of  harps  and  of  mer- 
riment— am  I  not  come  hither  to  be  the  husband  of  Maria  Ogilvie  ^ 
and  a  frenzied  laugh  burst  from  his  lips.  A  sort  of  desperate  resolu- 
tion succeeded  this  observation .-  returning  to  the  table,  ho  deliberataty 
folded  up  the  letters  he  had  been  reeding ;  and  taking  fW>m  his  arm  a 
bracelet  (it  was  the  one  Caroline  had  given  him  when  they  parted  at 
Egglestone  Casde)  he  fbrvently  kissed  it ;  and  then  putting  it  into  the 
same  envelope  with  the  letters,  sealed  them  all  up  together,  and  re- 
placing them  in  his  portfolio,  retired  to  bed,  as  if  in  defiance  oif  thoi;^t 
and  misery. 

Tbe  morning  came  at  last  that  was  tO  conduct  him  to  Llangwydr. 
He  had  informed  himself  of  the  exact  distance  from  the  inn  to  that 
house ;  and  having  calculated  the  time  it  would  probably  take  him  to 
traverse  the  five  tedious  miles  that  still  separated  him  from  hift  intend- 
ed bride,  he  awaited  the  appointed  hour  of  departure  as  a  criminal 
expects  the  signal  of  execution.  He  had  written  to  Mrs.  Qgilvie  pre- 
vious to  his  leaving  England,  mentioning  his  intention  of  visiting 
Llangwdyr ;  and,  though  he  had  not  received  any  answer  to  his  letter 
he  made  no  doubt  of  being  an  expected,  and  even  welcome  guest 
and  accordingly  proceeded  thither  without  delay. 

It  happened  that  Vere  had  never  before  visited  Llanguydr;  and 
had  he  not  been  too  much  absorbed  by  his  agmiizing  rdkctions,  ho 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  experienced  disappointment  in  its  ex- 
ternal appeamnce.  It  was  a  large  brick  house,  built  some  sixty  or 
seventy  years  before,  which,  though  the  manor-hall  of  an  extensive 
property,  could  neither  boast  the  feudal  magnificence  of  an  ancient 
castle,  nor  the  finished  elegance  of  a  modem  villa.  The  shmgled  ioo€ 
nearly  perpendicular,  and  deprived  of  the  projecting  eve  which  gives 
both  shade  and  shelter,  rose  over  the  hall-door  into  a  pediment,  where 
a  broken  shield  displayed  as  much  of  the  Ogilvie  arms  as  repeated 
coats  of  whitewash  had  still  left  visible;  and  on  each  side  of  this 
entablature,  dormer  windows  stared  at  each  other,  and,  like  prominent 
eyes,  glowed  on  aU  beneath  them.  The  custom  universally  prevalent 
at  the  time  this  mansion  was  built,  of  placing  all  such  habitations  in 
the  most  sheltered,  oZuw  the  most  gloomy  part  of  the  demesne,  had 
been  rigidly  observed.  But  whilst  a  straggling  gA>ve  of  fir-trees  shaded 
the  house  from  the  north  wind,  the  only  habitable  fipont  stretched  its 
gloomy  length  in  the  full  face  of  the  relentless  east ;  and  even  the 
partial  rays  of  the  sun,  which  might  have  occasionally  peered  over 
the  *'  sheltering  hill,"  which  rose  towards  the  south,  were  intercepted 
by  an  avenue  of  stunted  trees,  which,  in  their  vain  efibrto  to  avert  the 
windy  blasts,  had  yielded  more  than  half  their  honoun  to  the  piiiloai 
storm. 

Havhig  panted  through  this  avenue,  which  was  dull  without  bafang 
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gnnd,  Veie  at  lut  retched  the  hall-door  of  Uangwydr  Hooee.  One 
half  of  it  waa  of  glaas;  and  through  a  similar  door  directly  oppoiite,  a 
long,  straight  gravel-walk  was  sees,  corresponding  to  the  aTenuet  and 
giving  notice  of  a  garden ;  bat  neither  bell  nor  knocker  was  visible, 
by  which  the  travellers  could  proclaim  approach^  and  no  human  being 
was  in  sight  lu  pronore  them  admittance ;  however,  in  a  few  minutes, 
m  litde  girl,  habited  like  a  servant,  was  seen  peeping  through  the 
haU-window,  with  delight  and  astonishment  depicted  cm  her  counte- 
nance ;  but  having  waited  just  long  enough  to  gratify  her  curiosity  by 
a  momentary  sight  of  the  equipage,  she  disappeared,  and  another 
pause  ensued,  only  broken  by  the  impatient  drivers  knocking  the  but- 
end  of  their  whips  against  the  door-posUu  A  door  in  one  <^  the  side 
walls  now  opened,  and  a  woman  made  her  appearance  with  a  wash- 
ing-tub, which  she  deliberately  carried  to  a  pump,  which,  in  the  shape 
«f  a  mutilated  stone  lion,  formed  one  the  omaments  of  the  paved  court 
in  which  they  stood.  But  though  the  zealous  washerwoman,  as  she 
unremittingly  plied  the  handle  of  the  aforesaid  pump,  seemed  perfectly 
well  inclined  to  return  the  interrogatories  of  the  postboys,  by  an  eqmX 
Aumber  of  queries  in  their  broad  Welch,  she  appeared  by  no  means 
willing  to  leave  her  own  occupation  further  to  attend  to  tbein.  At 
last  a  barking,  waddling  little  spaniel,  almost  immoveable  with  fat, 
preceded  a  liveried  domestic  of  similar  corpulence  and  motions,  who 
by  d^rees  slowly  opened  the  hall-door,  having  previously  taken  a  do* ' 
liberate  survey  of  the  party  without  Vere  coulA  no  longer  restrain 
his  impatience— opening  the  carriage-door  himself,  he  made  one 
spring  out  of  it ;  and  scarcely  stopping  to  announce  himself  to  the  as* 
tonished  and  almost  indignant  servant,  he  followed  closely  at  his 
heels,  as  he  turned  from  one  long  passage  to  another,  taking  care  at 
every  comer  to  renew  his  survey  of  Orlanda  When  the  door  of  the 
drawing-room  opened.  Vera  beheld  Miss  Ogilvie ;  but  she  was  grown 
so  coarse,  or  at  least  he  fancied  her  so  much  plainer  than  when  he 
last  saw  her,  that  he  thought  he  should  scarcely  have  recognized  her 
but  for  her  half  mourning. 

She  was  surrounded  by  some  little  girls,  similar  in  appearance  (o 
the  one  Orlando  had  seen  in  the  hall;  and  it  was  evident,  from  their 
dress  and  occupation,  that  they  had  formed  a  school,  which  Miss  Ogil- 
vie was  employed  in  instructing.  But  on  Vere's  entrance,  they  all 
rose,  and  making  their  little  awkward  reverences,  seemed  happy  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  escape. 

Hearing  the  servant's  voice,  (for  it  was  impossible  to  undentand  the* 
name  by  which  the  servant  announced  Vere,)  Maria  raised  her  eyes; 
but,  on  beholding  Orlando,  her  colour  fled :  i^e  rose  from  her  chair — 
as  instantaneously  resumed  it — and  for  a  moment  remained  silent 
Orlando  approached  her,  and  pitying  her  evident  distress,  said  in  die 
gentlest  voice, 

**  Did  you  1x>t  expect  me,  fi^jn  Ogilvie  ?    Do  I  intrude  r* 

»  No— yea — ^no— I  did  not  expect  you — but,  Williams,  tell  my 
mother  Mr.  Vere  is  here:'*  and,  recovering,  in  some  degree,  from  her 
•mbarrassment,  she  invited  Orlando  to  be  seated. 

It  was  now  his  turn  to  be  confused ;  he  mentioned  having  written 
to  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  to  asL  permission  to  visit  liongwydr ;  said  something 
of  regret  at  the  permission  having  been  so  long  delayed,  and  added  a 
faint  expression  of  pleasure  at  again  meeting  Maria ;  concluding  with 
so  deep  a  sigh  that  the  contradiction  was  even  more  audible  than  the 
assertion.  During  his  almost  inarticulate  speech,  Min  Ogilvie's  coun- 
tenance had  obanged«chrough  all  the  variations  of  surprise,  incredulity, 
and  a  haughty  expression  of  contempt ;  but  when  Orlando  paused,  she 
turned  towards  hni  t^ith  almost  a  look  of  indignation;  the  sigh  mooned 
on  her  ear,  ond'arrested  the  reproof  which  trembled  on  her  lip.  She 
stopped,  for  the  first  time,  to  examine  his  altered  features ;  hiis  heavy 
and  averted  eye  left  her  at  liberty  to  notice  the  melancholy  change  so 
short  a  time  had  made  in  his  appearance.  Anger  gave  place  to  pity; 
and  the  scorn  which  luid  a  moment  before  contracted  her  brow,  and 
flushed  her  cheek,  slowly  yielded  to  a  sentiment  something  similar  to 
that  with  which  she  had  last  beheld  him.  "  Orlando !  Mr.  Vere,  you 
look  ill — ^you  ore  fatigued — will  you  have  some  refreshment  after 
your  long  journey  ?"  Her  voice,  if  not  so  melodious  as  that  he  most 
loved  to  hear,  possessed  at  least  the  attraction  of  sympathy ;  and  she 
with  difficulty  repressed  a  sigh  more  pure,  but  not  less  deep,  than 
that  which  had  excited  her  emotion. 

However,  before  Orlando  could  reply  to  her  hospitable  attention, 
the  servant  returned,  and  pronounced  with  emphasis,  **  Mrs.  Qgilvie 
desires  me  to  say,  she  is  not  at  home,  to  Mr.  Vere." 

The  import  of  the  message  was  not  to  be  misunderstood,  and  Orlan- 
do rose  with  an  indignant  gesture ;  but  Maria  colouring  with  agita- 
tion, exclaimed  in  a  hurried  tone,  "It  is  a  mistake — it  must  be  a  mis- 
take ;  excuse  me  for  a  moment — ^I  will  tell  my  mother— I  wiU  ex- 
plain :"  then,  as  she  reached  the  door,  she  turned  round  with  a  smile 
of  unoflected  and  unembarrassed  sweetness,  and  added,  **  It  wiU  give 
us  both  pleasure  to  receive  so  old  a  friend  as  Mr.  Vere  under  any  cir- 
cumstances." 

Vere  continued  for  some  momenls  in  deep  reflection ;  his  own  heart 
taught  him  to  interpret  and  even  to  interpret  leniendy,  Mri.  Ogilvie's 
evident  reluctance  to  meeting  him ;  and  the  consciousness  that  he  de- 
served reproach,  added  one  more  bitter  pang  to  those  under  which  he 
had  already  writhed  in  visiting  Uangwydr.  Naturally  ardent  in  all 
his  feelings,  and  almost  impetuous  in  their  gratification,  he  had  now  a 
new  and  severe  lesson  to  learn,  in  restraining  those  sentiments  which 
had  been  excited  in  his  mind,  by  the  message  from  Mrs.  Ogilvie, 
which  almost  amounted  to  a  dismissal ;  and  probably  nothing  bat  the 
imperioitt  motive  whi<^  had  impelled  him  thus  far,  could  have  1^ 


siTCDgth  toffioient  to  induce  him  to  restiain  an  indigftaliont  wkidi,  at 
the  Bnt  view,  seemed  almost  justifiable. 

But  though  sometimes  impetuous,  Vere  was  always  rentntA,  and 
nothing  now  could  have  deterred  him  from  his  purpose.  He  had 
already  anticipated  all  the  miaeries  that  could  possibly  await  him  in 
renewing  his  addresses  lo  Mias  Ogilvie.  He  had  even  lelt  m  degree 
of  despemte  satisfaction,  in  swelling  the  catalogue  with  many  that 
were  eontradictoiy>  and  more  that  were  improbable;  nor  were  those 
that  were  comprehended  in  the  confeasion  and  reprobation  of  hk 
own  faults  omitted.  He  had,  with  a  kind  of  avidity  Ibr  sorrow,  an* 
ticipated  every  difficult  line  of  conduct  which  he  supposed  it  posnble. 
Miss  Ogilvie  could,  adopt  At  one  moment  he  had  pictured  her  to 
himself  aa  giving  way  to  all  the  rage  qf  jealousy  and  ii][veeti:ve,  and 
loading  him  with  thoie  npbraidings  which  he  knew  he  had  merited. 
In  the  next  he  had  imagined  her  indulgent,  confiding  aflbctionatest 
ever — ^willing  to  be  deceived,  and  credulous  of  those  renewed  jnhh 
sions  of  regard,  which  he  came  purposely  to  ofler. 

But  on  reflecting  on  her  actual  manner,  her  perceived  a  mixtoreaf 
pride  and  ptty^-of  kindness  and  indiflbrence,  which  he  had  fingociea 
to  calculate  on ;  and  he  found  a  new  grief  in  the  poasifaili^,  thst  he 
might  have  been  equally  mistaken  in  the  estimate  he  had  fanned  of 
her  general  character:  nor  was  her  appearance  leas  diflfeieDt  fhsa 
what  he  had  expected,  than  her  manner. 

Nine  months'  reeidence  in  the  most  secluded  part  of  Wales,  widi- 
out  the  oounterpmse  either  of  natural  elegance  or  aocidentBl  improve- 
ment had  given  to  her  whole  figure  an  air  of  ruslici^  afanost  amoant- 
ing  to  vulgarity,  which  it  either  had  not  possessed  when  Oriando  Isit 
saw  her,  or  which  now  struck  him  more  forcibly,  than  ev^. 

Her  dress  was  what  might  have  been  sapposed  becoming:  it  m 
clean  and  neat,  and  no  doubt  made  of  excellent  materiala,  but  it  was 
totally  devoid  of  taste ;  and  her  penon  altogether  wanted  that  inex- 
pressible taumeute  of  the  French,  which  we  vaguely  define  as  an  air 
of  foshkm,  and  which  is  precisely  the  want  that  can  least  be  fiHgiran, 
by  an  eye  accustomed  to  its  indescribaUe  charm. 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  sight  of  Mioi  Ogilvie  should  recal  the 
idea  of  Lady  Egglestone,  and  all  her  periectiona,  more  fordUy  than 
ever  to  Orluido's  mind,  as  evidences  are  of\en  best  proved  in  law  by 
contrarieties — but  how  unfiivourable  was  the  comparison  to  Maria  \ 

I  have  often  thought  Lady  Egglestone*ft  powers  offascinatioo  coaUl 
only  be  justly  appreciated  l^  contrasting  her  with  other  women,  la 
her  manners,  various  and  almost  contradictny  charms  were  ao  blend- 
ed together  into  a  beautiful  whole,  that  the  strength  of  each  could 
only  be  judged  by  an  opposition  from  without ;  aU  wi^un  waa  her* 
monized  by  an  iraiefinable  grace  which  belonged  to  Caroline  ahme. 

It  was  true,  that  an  hundred  times  in  a  day  she  might  seem  to  con* 
tradict  heraelf,  and  almost  to  assume  the  characters  of  others;  but  it 
was  only  to  give  the  stronger  proof  that  bar  peculiar  power  of  fisei- 
nation  bke  the  tints  of  a  rainbow,  could  give  iisovm  inimitabte  besaly 
to  every  olgect  on  which  it  rested. 

Orlando  remained  absorbed  in  melancholy  reflection,  till  his  atten* 
tion  was  roused  by  the  sound  of  an  approaching  footstep.  Tlie  door 
opened,  and  Sir  George  Montgomery  entered  the  room  jn  the  dnm  of 
a  sportmian,  as  if  just  returned  to  lus  own  home. 

He  started  at  the  sight  of  Orlando ;  changed  colour,  and  reflHined 
motionless  at  the  door.  On  first  beholding  him,  Vere  .had  felt  the  in- 
voluntary warmth  of  former  friendship,  and  stepped  m  lew  paces  ffar- 
ward  to  meet  him;  but  aa  soon  as  he  beheld  Montgomeiy^s  oooDte- 
nance,  he  stopped— -Mis.  Cleverly's  insinuations  rushed  on  his  miod, 
and  drawing  himself  proudly  up,  he  stood  before  him  with  ^^*^^ 
composure. 

Sir  George  was  the  fimt  to  speak : 

"  I  dkl  not  expect  to  meet  yon  at  Uangwydr,  Yen." 

"  And  apparently  scareely  wished  to  see  me.^ 

Sir  Gcoige  looked  for  a  moment  at  Orlando's  giathering  brow ;  then 
deliberately  closing  the  door,  he  walked  to  the  window,  as  if  to  recover 
lus  self-possession,  and  then  abruptly  resumed : 

**  I  ought  to  wish  it,  sir ;  as  the  sooner  we  understand  each  other 
the  better — ^your  conduct  lo  Miss  Ogilvie  requires  ezplanatkn." 

"  (  hold  myself  accountable  to  Miss  Ogilvie  alone,  sir,  £ar  any  ex- 
planation of  my  conduct  towards  her — ^may  I  beg  to  know  in  what 
character  you  seem  to  expect  that  explanation  lo  be  addressed  to  yoa  f* 

*'In  the  character,  sir,  of  an  honourable  man,"  replied  Sir  George, 
with  ungovernable  warmth,  **  who  is  indignant  at  a  oonduct  at  onoe 
ungenerous  and  unmanly — in  the  character  of  a  friend  to  Mim  Ogilvie, 
who  feels  called  upon  to  demand  satis&ction  for  the  insults  she  has 
received,  and  which  she  has  neither  fother  nor  brother  to  reaent.** 

*'Your  language.  Sir  George,  admits,  as  it  seems  to  imply,  bat 
one  mode  of  satisfaction — that,  I  am  ready  to  afiSbid  yon  at  any  mo- 
ment" 

"  The  sooner  the  better — ^you  shall  hear  from  me  this  instant,*'  re- 
joined Montgomery,  in  a  rage  of  passion,  and  prepared  to  leave  the 
room.  But  Orlando  stopped  him,  by  saying,  without  raiaiitf  his  vtnos, 
or  changing  his  attitude : 

"  We  may  as  well  arrange  every  thing  at  once.  Sir  Geoigeu  1  mi- 
deistand  your  challenge,  and  accept  it ;  no  further  form  is  neeesaarf 
on  that  point  As  to  seconds,  I  am  a  perfect  stranger  here,  and  havte 
no  friend  to  call  upon ;  therefore,  will  either  meet  you  alone,  or  fating 
one  of  my  servants,  as  you  please." 

A  pang  shot  across  the  heart  of  Montgomery;  perhaps  it  nfieded 
his  countenance,  for  Vere  sternly  added, 

<"  Delay  is  ^erelbre  tiiuieoenaiy,  and  of  ootuM*  luutyailabi*. 
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<*TImq  bnng  yon  lerraatttiriz  tfaii«v«ning,"  Mtuned  SirGMige 
ia  a  lea  firm  tsic& 

'^  Where  yoapleeae." 

Orlando  named  a  small  Dvood  half-way*  betiveen  the  km  and  Uang- 
wydr,  to  which  Sir  Geoige  aaenled. 

"  I  thaU  be  there  at  au,"  said  Orlando  giaTely»  at  the  laiBD  time 
tuninif  fiom  him. 

"  At  six,**  repeated  Montgomeiy,  aad  niahed  out  of  tbe  raom. 

Sir  Geoige  waa  acarcely  gone  belore  Mr&  Ogilvie,  leaniag  on  the 
ana  of  Maria,  entered  by  another  door ;  and  as  Orlando  noticed  her 
widow'a  Baouining,  and  her  pallid  countenance.  Sir  Geoige's  deeorip- 
taon  of  Maria'a  defenceless  situation  caused  him  a  remoneful  pangp. 

Mb.  Ogilvie,  meantime,  had  seated  heradf  in  aUenea  He  appieach* 
ed,  and  hi  the  softened  Toice  of  emoiioB,  **  I  dcaenre  year  reproaches, 
Mrs.  Ogiivie,"  said  he,  <*  I  am  not  come  to  defend  my  conduct—I  am 
only  coma  to  acknowledge,  and,  if  it  be  still  possible,  to  repair  it" 

Mrsc  QgilYie  looked  from  him  to  her  daaghtei ;  IJaria's  heaving 
bosom  and  flnahed  cheek  marked  her  agitation,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Ogil- 
vie increased — she  spoke  with  difficulty. 

**  I  long  believed  you,  Mr.  Vere,  incapable  of— but  let  me  not  up- 
braid you ;  I  little  thought  when  we  last  parted,  how  we  should  meet 
again.  But  answer  me  this :  Did  yoo  receive  a  letter  from  Maria  I 
seat  yoa  through  Mrs.  Mindea." 

"Never!"  exclaimed  Vere  with  vehemence. 

Maria's  soba  were  audible.  Mm.  Ogilvie  paused,  and  then  added, 
'*  I  leave  you,  Mr.  Vere,  to  make  your  own  explanations  to  my  daugh- 
ter. Maria,  my  child,  to  your  own  heart,  to  your  own  judgment,  I 
trust;  and  may  the  Father  of  the  fatherless  guide  you  fiir  the 
best!" 

The  venerable  parent  raised  her  streaming  eyes  lo  Heaven  in  silent 
pnyer,  and  then  made  an  efibrt  to  rise ;  but  Miss  Ogilvie  detained  her 
with  one  hand,  whilst  with  the  other  she  oonceaM  her  fiice. 

Orlando  understood  her  feelings,  and  respected  Ihiem. 

**  Stay,  Mrs.  Ogilvie,"  said  he,  "  since  Miss  Ogilvie  seems  to  wish 
it.  1  come  to  confess  my  errors  to  you  balh  ,*  and  I  do  not  Uush  at 
your  both  witnessing  my  repentance. 

''I  have  wronged  you  Maria,  wronged  yo«  greatly;  bat  my  fault 
was  involuntary,  almost  inevitable.  Since  we  parted  I  gave  another 
Aat  k)¥e,  that  heart,  which  ought,  by  every  tie,  to  have  belonged  to 
you.  I  have  become  attached,  infiitoated,  witl^— witlw^but  it  is  no 
matter  now;  I  shall  never  see  her  more." 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  his  voice  faltered ;  he  paused  ftr  a  moment: 
then  taking  Mim  Ogilvie 's  passive  hand,  he  resumed  in  a  steady  voice, 
^li,  Maria,  you  can  accept  the  remains  of  a  broken  heart,  if  you  will 
net  rejeet  sentiments  of  the  most  unbounded  esteem  and  gratitude ; 
let  me  hope,  tiiat  in  time  you  will  reetore  me  to  that  place  in  your 
legard  which  I  once  posseased :  bat  I  claim  no  promise,  I  refer  to  no 
engagement  between  us ;  I  throw  myself  entirely  on  your  indulgence, 
ttnd  if  you  will  accept  me  fer  your  husband,  it  shall  be  my  future 
study  to  compensate,  if  possible,  fer  my'  former  einin.  Maria,  you 
knew  my  character;  you  hove  long  known  me,  aloiost  as  well  as  I 
know  n^rsetf;  you  will  therefore  believe  I  am  incapable  of  deceiving 
you;  and  if  I  live " 

Bwe  the  recollection  of  Montgomery  fhahed  od  his  mind,  and  he 
slopped  abruptly. 

Poor  old  Mn.  Ogilvie  sat  trembling  with  agitationy  but  Maria  had 
Noe«rered  from  hers,  and  with  nearly  her  usual  cemposure,  she  now 
interrupted  the  silence :  at  first  her  vdce  was  broken,  but  it  soon 
grew  steady. 

'^  I  do  know  you,  Orlando,  1  know  you  to  pestcsa  every  generous, 
eye^  noble  sentiment;  I  was  taught,  aknost  from  my  chiMhood,  to 
ODnsider  yon  as  my  future  husband,  my  heart  yielded  itrelf  without 
a  struggle,  without  a  fear,  to  an  attachment  I  considered  almost 
sacred.  Nay,  do  not  thank  me,  do  not  interrupt  me,'  I  speak  only  of 
the  past.  Natunlly  unsuspicious  and  confiding,  the  possibility  of  my 
attachment  to  you  being  unretumed  scarcely  suggjssted  ilself  to  my 
mind.  By  degrees,  as  1  grew  up,  my  opinions  changed,  my  happy  se- 
curity vanished ;  I  saw  you  admired,  flattered,  careqsed,  and  (fbi^ive 
me  iff  say)  attmeted  by  almost  every  woman  you  met — yes,  Oriando, 
I  was  not  bHnd,  I  was  only  calm ;  and  perhaps  this  very  competition 
lor  your  regard  only  increased  my  own.  I  saw  too  that  Aeir  vanities 
had  not  the  power  of  fixing  such  a  heart  as  yours ;  you  always  re> 
tomed  to  ms.  I  endeavoured  to  deserve  your  esteem ;  hoping  I  pos- 
Kssed  it,  I  flattered  myself  we  might  both  yet  be  happy." 

Here  she  paused,  and  sighed  deeply.  Vere  dared  not  ifitemipt  her, 
and  she  cpntinued,  but  in  a  more  hurried  tone. 

"  I  haa  such  a  reliance  on  yoor  honour,  on  your  principles,  Oiiando^ 
that  I  knew  you  would  never  seek  my  hand  unless  yoiv  heart  was 
at  least  f^ ;  I  knew  I  possessed  neidier  the  attractions  of  beauty, 
nor  of  grace,  nor  of  accompHshmente ;  but  I  knew  my  own  heart ;  and 
lo^g  yon  as  I  did,  I  thought,  if  you  married  me,  I  might  make  your 
home  happy,  if  not  elegant  In  this  belief  I  accepted  yeur  proposals 
Ast  September.  But  my  opmions  are  now  changed;  feitune  has 
Arown  in  your  way  a  woman  in  every  respect  deserving  your  love, 
«jd,  more  than  any  of  her  sex,  calculated  to  obtain  it  And  now, 
Orlando,  it  is  for  thehappinem  of  both,  that  all  ties  between  i*  shodd 
be  dissolved  for  ever ;  we  are,  however,  stiH  friends,"  added  she, 
with  a  placid  and  ahnost  a  melancholy  smile. 
J*  Generous  girl!"  exclaimed  Vere,  seiang her  ezleiKfed  hand  with 

wdTOt  r»titirfe :  -  but,  Maria,  lay  not  10, 1  rftoidd  l»  a  ^^ 
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if  I  was  not  happy  Mthe  husband  ol  a  woman  poanflung  such  a  heait 
such  an  understanding  as  yours." 

At  the  moment  he  felt  aa,he  spoke;  but  Maria,  firm  in  har  gentle- 
nesB,  and  penetrating  even  in  the  midst  of  her  agitation,  waa  not  to  be  . 
deceived  by  the  fervency  of  his  manner. 

"Orlamio,"  said  she,  "  you  are  misled  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment,  but  /  am  not.  I  have  thought  too  much,  too  deeply,  on  the  ' 
subject,  for  my  opinions  now  to  vary.  If  my  rival  possened  either 
the  vices  or  the  follies  which  debase  many  of  the  women  that  form 
the  cirele  in  which  she  moves;  if  the  attractions  of  polished  mannem 
were  counteracted  by  a  deficiency  in  moral  principle ;  if,  in  short,  sha 
was  inferior  to  me  in  any  one  point  of  character,  the  case  would  be 
difi!erent,  but  it  is  not  so ;  J  ackuowledge  her  pre-eminence  in  all.'* 
^  •*  Maria.'**  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  almost  of 
anger,  "  you  cannot  mean  what  you  say ;  you,  generous,  virtuous  m1^ 
denying,  as  you  are,  inferior  to  a  woman  who        " 

«•  My  dearest  mother,"  interrupted  Miss  Ogilvie  mildly,  "  your  par- 
tiality has  always  seen  me  far  different  from  what  I  am;  how  should 
I  be  h^HPpy  with  a  husband  who,  however  indulgent  to  my  feults, 
could  never  look  upon  my  merits  as  you  have  done?  Could  I 
expect  from  Orlando  the  partiality  to  which  you  have  always  accus« 
tomed  me  ?  Orkndo,  the  more  I  lovtd  you,  the  more  miserable  I 
should  be  as  your  wife ;  your  forbearance,  your  kindness,  your  very 
smiles,  I  should  feel,  not  as  artifices,  but  worse,  as  sacrifices :  w« 
should  both  be  suspicious  of  each  other,  and  doubtful  of  ourselves.*' 

"  And  could  you,  Maria,  ever  doubt  my  esteem,  my  gratitude.'*  • 

**  Perhaps  not ;  and  your  esteem  and  gratitude  would  once  have 
sufiiced  for  my  happiness,  but  when  I  know  another  woman  existiu 
who  has  the  power  of  exciting  every  warmer  sentiment,  when  per* 
haps  she  too,  deserves  your  esteem,  your  gratitude."  Orlando  sighed* 
and  a  passing  blush  on  Maria's  cheek,  marked  her  notice  of  his  emotion. 

«  Do  not  think  me  unreasonable,  Vere,"  said  she,  in  a  tremulous 
voice;  **  but  though  I  acknowledge,  I  was  once  satisfied  with  the  idea 
of  possessing  a  portion  of  your  regard,  when  I  believed  your  mora 
tender  affections  lay  dormant,  I  never  could  have  submitted  to  a  par* 
ticipation  of  them  with  any  other  tvoman — ^I  might  have  been  oodf 
tented  with  an  insensible,  but  never  with  a  divided  heart** 

Maria  spoke  this  last  sentence  with  a  decision  of  manner,  and 
composure  of  comitenance,  that  almost  surprised  Orlando.  The  last 
dying  struggle  of  afifection  was  passed  with  her;  her  spirit  had  sunk 
to  the  ground  for  a  moment,  but  to  rise  like  Anteus,  vrith  renovated 
vigour.     Vere  was  now  the  more  agitated  of  the  two. 

^  But  surely  you  cannot  suppose,  Maria,  that  as  ytni  htuband  I 
should  ever  seek  the  society  of  ber  (for  he  could  not  bring  himself  ta 
pronounce  the  name.)  No,  those  days  are  past,  they  are  gone  forever, 
and  other  scenes,  other  countries—*' 

«  AjoA  do  you  think,"  interrupted  Miss  Ogilvie,  « that  any  happinesi 
could  rationally  be  expected,  when  one  interdicted  thought  one  inter* 
dieted  scene,  (perhaps  the  more  dangerous  for  being  prohibited,)  hung 
like  a  dark  cloud  between  us  both!  Besides^  the  day  might  xome, 
and  that  not  a  distant  one,  when  I  might  find  myself  the  only  obstada 
to  your  happiness."  All  Orlando's  blood  rushed  to  his  ftc&--his  fon^ 
head — ^be  scarcely  breathed,  and  dared  not  speak.  Miss  Ogilvie 
looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  hastily  averted  her  eyea  **My 
dear  Orlando,"  said  she,  in  a  voice  of  kindness,  but  not  of  sentiraMil 
^-^  It  is  your  head,  not  your  heart,  that  pleads  for  me— -principle,  not 
passion,  has  brought  you  to  Uangwydr — ^I  will  be  3rour  friend  as 
much  as  I  have  ever  been,  but  I  will  never  be  your  wife  Besides, 
the  dream  of  love  is  over  with  me  now;  I  know  both  the  necessity 
and  possibility  of  conquering  my  attachment ;  and  when  once  we 
are  convinced  that  love  may  be  vanquished,  it  is  a  proof  Aat  it  is 
already  more  than  half  subdued."  Vere  looked  steadily  at  her  for  a 
moment  her  eyes  met  his,  but  no  changing  colour  conmdicted  her 
aasertioit— she  neither  betrayed  regret  nor  resentment  Her  rssolva 
was  so  determined,  her  conduct  so  decided,  that  she  felt  it  unnecessary 
to  assume  either  a  dignity  or  an  emotion  that  she  did  not  feel,  and 
Vere  in  an  ixstant  perceived  that  her  determination  was  irrevocably 
made. 

«  God  bless  you,  Maria,  and  make  you  happy!"  said  he,  as  he  fer* 
▼ently  kissed  her  hand  in  token  of  adieu~-then  turning  to  hlsk 
Ogilvie,  he  reiterated  a  ferewell,  which  die  repeated  m  a  tone  of 
kindness ;  hastening  to  the  hall  door,  where  he  found  his  vrondering 
servants  still  waiting  for  their  dismissal,  he  threw  himself  again  into 
his  carriage  and  was  driven  rapidly  from  Uangwydr  for  ever. 

For  the  first  time  of  Vere's  acquaintonce  with  Miss  Ogilyie  (or  in 
odwr  words,  from  his  childhood)  he  now  thoroughly  understood  and 
justly  appreciated  her  character ;  and  this  tardy  conviction  arose  in  Us 
mind,  at  the  moment  when,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  the  idea  had 
even  suggested  itself,  that  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  obtain  her  hand 
— thitherto  his  only  hesitation  had  arisen  from  doubts  of  his  own 
acceptance  of  her  proflfered  aflfeclion.  But  now,  either  mortified 
vanity,  or  awakeiied  perception  of  her  virtues,  led  him  to  feel  acuta 
dinippointment  at  the  rejection  of  those  offers,  which,  but  a  few  houil 
before,  he  had  considered  it  required  the  giealest  eflforti  of  his  foiti- 
tude  to  induce  him  to  make. 

Such  is  die  inconsistency  of  human  natore! 

*  The  good  we  have,  we  prize  not  to  its  wordi ;  ^ 

Bat  when  'tis  robbed  and  lost,  'tis  then  we  know  iti  Tahw. 

HEm  OgUyie's  itreDgth  of  mind,  cleamemi  of  underftanfing.  «b* 
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wannth  of  heart,  now  rushed  forcibly  to  hii  memory.  He  saw  a  ' 
woman — a  young  one  too— who  had  for  yean  cherished  an  attach- 
ment as  legitimate  as  sincere,  that  was  confirmed  by  her  own  confes- 
sion and  strengthened  by  the  sanction  of  her  family.  He  saw  this 
woman  arrive  at  the  very  point,  when  her  innocent  and  even  laudable 
aflections  were  rewarded  by  the  expectation — almost  certainty— of 
being  united  to  their  object,  and  then  without  a  murmur  let  the  cup 
of  happiness  be  dashed  firom  her  lips  by  the  veiy  hand  that  was 
pledged  to  preserve  it  to  her  by  every  tie.  This  woman,  possessing 
every  softer  feeling  of  her  sex.  could  calmly  resign  the  hope  that  had 
been  the  star  of  her  youth,  and  meekly  yield  to  a  rival,  whose  merits 
she  acknowledged  without  envy,  the  love  she  had  so  long  cherished 
as  her  own. 

Nay  more,  she  could  on  the  piomcnt  call  forth  all  the  natural 
strength  and  fortitude  of  her  mind,  at  once  to  subdne  a  passion  which 
had  grown  with  her  growth,  and  that  too,  when  (he  accomplishment 
of  her  wishes  was  again  in  her  power. 

What  reliance  might  not  have  been  placed  on  the  principles  of 
such  a  woman,  what  happiness  might  not  that  man  have  expected, 
who  possessed  the  regaid  of  such  a  heart  as  hers !  Yet  that  heart 
Orlando  had  spumed !  that  woman  he  had  injured  and  rejected !  £veB 
the  recollection  o£  Caroline  herself  was  for  a  while  suspended  by 
these  reflections ;  and  he  cursed  the  late  again  and  again,  that  had  tiU 
too  late  blinded  him  to  the  happiness  once  within  his  reach. 

Could  he  but  have  lived  the  last  year  over  a§^n,  how  diflerently 
would  he  have  thought !  how  diflerently  would  he  have  acted  !  He 
recalled  to  his  mind  the  modesty,  the  humility,  with  which  Maria 
had  spoken  of  herself  in  comparison  to  Caroline.  He  mentally  re- 
peated the  v^ords,  "  If  my  rival  possessed  either  the  vices  or  the 
follies  which  debase  many  of  the  women  that  form  the  circle  in  which 
she  moves ;  if  the  attractions  of  polished  manners  were  counteracted 
by  a  deficiency  in  moral  principle ;  if,  in  short,  she  was  inferior  to  me 
in  any  one  point  of  character,  the  case  would  be  difierent :  but  it  is 
not  so ;  I  acknowledge  her  pre-eminence  in  all." 

Orlando  involuntarily  acknowledged  it  too— and  though  he  began 
by  admiring  Miss  Ogilvie,  he  ended  by  idolizing  Lady  Egglestone. 

It  will  seem  hardly  credible,  that  a  roan  in  the  predicament  Orlando 
dien  stood  with  Sir  George  Montgomery,  could  possibly  have  his 
thoughts  engaged  "by  any  other  subject.  Yet  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  for  some  time  after  he  left  Uangwydr,  the  awful  idea  of  his  en- 
gagement with  him  w^a  entirely  banished  from  his  mii^ ;  and  when 
at  last  it  did  occur  to  him,  he  welcomed  it  as  the  only  relief  that  pre- 
sented itself  against  the  miseiy  that  awaited  him  on  every  side. — 
Mechanically  looking  at  his  watch  as  he  reached  Uie  inn,  he  found  it 
was  past  four.     **  In  two  hours  more,"  thought  he,  "1  may  be  at  rest" 

To  avoid  exciting  any  suspicions,  he  ordered  dinner  as  usual ;  and 
having  desired  his  servants  to  prepare  every  thing  for  leaving  the 
inn  that  night,  he  gave  general  directions  to  La  Fleur  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  attend  him  at  six,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  arrangement  of 
such  of  his  temporal  affiurs  as  occurred  to  his  reoollection.  His  last 
act  was  to  re-open  the  packet  he  had  so  carefully  sealed  the  night 
before,  and  taking  out  of  it  the  bracelet,  which  he  had  then  thought  he 
should  never  more  behold,  he  fastened  it  with  a  ribband  round  his 
arm,  saying  with  melancholy  vivacity,  **  While  I  live  we  shall  never 
part  more." 

Time  passed,  and  he  had  but  a  few  minutes  to  spare,  writing  a  few 
&rewell  lines  to  be  given  to  Lady  Egglestone  if  he  fell,  he  put  them 
into  the  packet  from  which  he  had  taken  the  bracelet,  and  directed 
it  to  Lady  Anne  Macf^arland,  and  taking  his  pistols,  hastened  to  the 
appointed  spot,  desiring  ia  Fleur  to  follow. 

It  was  only  when  they  reached  the  wood  that  Orlando  explained  to 
his  companion  the  object  of  his  walk  :  but  the  figures  of  Sir  George  and 
his  second,  at  the  same  moment  entering  the  wood  from  the  opposite 
aide,  restrained  the  terrified  and  beseeching  exclamations  of  La  Fleur; 
and  Orlando,  quickening  his  p%ce,  met  them  halfway. 

.  A  pause  of  a  few  moments  .ensued,  which  was  broken  by  Sir 
George*s  second  demanding  whether  he  should  mark  out  the  ground 
at  the  usual  distance  ?  Vere  assented,  adding  that  he  must  request 
of  him  to  examine  his  pistols,  and  give  the  signals,  as  he  had,  in  fact, 
no  second.  Montgomery's  lip  quivered,  and  he  looked  towards  his 
companion  as  if  anxious  to  find  a  possibility  for  reconciliation.  .But 
his  friend  was  unused  to  such  scenes,  and  almost  ignorant  of  the  com- 
mon forms  they  demanded.  He  merely  understood  that  he  had 
accompanied  Montgomery  to  fight  a  duel  with  a  Mr.  Veze,  and  he 
believed  his  only  business  was  to  expedite  their  doing  so. 

The  opponents  took  their  station  in  silence.  **  Do  you  still  refuse 
an  explanation  f  demanded  Montgomery,  with  evident  emotion. 

**  You  have  yourself  rendered  one  impossible,"  replied  Vere  calmly, 
but  sternly. 

The  signal  was  given,  and  they  both  fired — Orlando  in  the  air,  but 
Montgomery  with  a  truer  aim. 

"  Are  you  satisfied  ?"  inquired  Orlando,  endeavouring  with  his  hand 
to  conceal  his  wound  ;  but  the  blood  gushed  in  torrents  from  his  side. 
Montgomery,  throwing  away  his  pistol,  flew  to  support  him,  exclaim- 
ing, "  My  God !  my  God !  I  have  killed  ybu  Orlanda" 

« I  am  afraid  iiot,  George,"  said  Vere,  with  a  faint  smile,  as  he  held 
out  his  hand  to  him  in  token  of  forgiveness.  Montgomery  wrung  it 
in  agony,  and  as  he  continued  vainly  endeavouring  to  slop  the  blood, 
his  remorse  vented  itself  in  the  bitterest  self-repioaches. 

Meantime  his  second  and  La  Fleur  had  both  disappeared  i  the  first 
ihe  fear  of  his  own  individual  safety,  and  the  latter  to  pcQcure 


assistance  for  his  beloved  master.  Fortonaiely  th«  viUfli^  wngesn 
was  at  home,  and  La  Fleur  brought  him,  breaihleas  to  the  apot;  bat 
when  they  arrived  he  found  that  Vere  had  feinted  from  loaa  of  bkiod, 
and  Montgomery,  nearly  as  insensible,  was  still  supporting  him  in  his 

arms* 

In  vain  the  suriffeon  urged  the  propriety  of  the  latter  oonsideriqg 
his  own  safety,  and  concealing  himself  at  least,  till  the  nature  of  the 
wound  was  ascertained ;  he  peremptorily  refused  to  leav*  Orlando, 
and  almost  in  a  state  of  distraction  assisted  in  conveying  him  to  the  inn. 
Fortunately  for  Orlando,  the  surgeon  who  vras  thus  called  to  attend 
upon  him,  was  one  who  possessed  more  skill  and  less  ptesuraplion  than 
many  of  his  fellow-practitioners.  He  extracted  the  ball  without  mneh 
difficulty,  and  soon  ascertaixting  that  it  was  only  a  fleah  wmmd,  lenoved 
all  cause  of  anxiety  as  to  its  result  from  the  mind  of  Mootgcsneiy. 

But  his  regrets,  for  having,  even  in  the  firat  excess  of  passion,  been 
capable  of  raising  his  hand  against  ftie  man  he  had  so  kmg  bved, 
were  not  so  easily  dissipated,  notvrithstanding  that  ciicumsisDCSB, 
however  alarming  at  first,  finally  promised  an  increase  of  their  no- 
tual  friendship,  which  misrepresentation  on  one  side,  and  nei^ect  on 
the  other,  had  at  one  time  threatened  to  annihilate. 

In  the  first  eflHsuons  of  unbounded  confklenoe,  MooligoiDeiy  ooa- 
feased  the  attachment  he  had  so  long  cherished  in  secfat  for  Wm 
Ogilvie.  Having  knovim  her  from  his  earliest  years,  he  had  firam  the 
first,  paid  due  homage  to  her  superior  merits ;  and  the  very  eiicom- 
Btance  of  her  early  engagaraont  to  Vere,  tfaougU  apparently  an  iosu^ 
mountaUe  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Mtmtgomery's  attachment,  hsd  ps^ 
haps  only  served  to  strengthen  his  passion,  by  blinding  him  at  first  lo 
its  existence. 

Vere  and  Montgomery  had  been  school-fellows  together;  sod  ia 
that  age  when  the  heart  is  moat  susceptible  of  strong  impiisBiiwis, 
their  intimacy  had  strengthened  into  a  regard  whidi  seemed  lo  defy 
time  itself.  Orlando  had  introduced  Miss  OgUvie  to  MootgoBMy  as  bis 
"  good  little  wife  elect;"  and  Sir  George,  long  afVer  he  had,  m  feet,  enter- 
tained for  her  the  sentit^snis  of  a  lover,  flattered  hiaself  for  many  a 
day  that  he  only  considered  her  as  the  wife  of  his  fiieod.  Orlando 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  oonf^ing  to  him  all  his  thooghls,  all  his 
follies ;  and  while  Montgomery  saw  to  the  very  bottom  of  his  goils- 
lesB  heart,  he  learned  to  lament  his  inaenaihiUty  to  those  viztoss 
which  he  himself  so  fondly  cherished. 

Other  men  of  less  delicacy,  or  leas  generosity,  wouU  probably  have 
encouraged  Orlando  in  his  inconstancies,  and  have  endeavoured  to  appro- 
priate to  himself  a  treasure  which  the  other  knew  not  how  to  prise. 
But  &r  difibrent  was  Montgoroery.^V^i]e  he  saw  the  real  indiA- 
rence  of  Orlando  to  Maria»  he  was  itot  Wind  to  the  enthuaiaatie  st- 
tachment  she  fell  for  him;  and  partly  as  the  friend  of  Orisndo,  aid 
partly  as  her  own,  he  gradually  obtained  her  confidence,  as  whk 
ingenuous  innocence  she  confessed  to  him  those  vaiiooa  feehngs  ss 
they  rose,  which  either  from  pride  or  difiUence  she  carefully  con- 
cealed from  him  who  inspired  them. 

Pity  for  her  suflieriiigs  was  added  to  admimtioD  of  her  chatadsr; 
and  the  consequence  of  her  unreserve  was,  that  he  da^  becsme 
more  convinced  of  her  attachment,  and  more  oonfizmed  m  his  oan. 
He  believed  the  possession  of  such  a  wife  would  be  the  grestest 
blessing  this  world  could  bestow ;  and  feeling  n  he  did,  both  for  Orv 
lando  uid  Maria,  with  a  romantic  generosity,  be  determined  to  sscri- 
fice  his  own  happiness  to  theirs,  and  to  use  every  endaavoor  to  pro- 
mote their  union. 

As  the  first  stop  to  this  laudable  deaign,  he  endeavoured  and  finally 
succeeded  in  emancipating  Vere  from  the  dangerous  snarss  in  which  he 
had  been  entangled  by  the  artifexa  of  Mrs.  Cifiyedy.    But  ia  eOtclr 
ing  this,  he  used  no  other  means  than  those  of  enficaig  (he  Jady  to 
exhibit  her  real  character  in  its  own  natural  deformity,  for  he  knew 
with  such  the  poison  carriea  its  own  antidote :  he  Chien,  sa  he  haagin- 
ed,  completed  his  sacrifice  by  urging  Vere  to  renew  his  enpgements 
with  Miss  Ogilvie,  and  when  he  found  his  dimnieresied  wishes  on 
the  eve  of  accomplishment,  he  retired  to  his  own  estate  in  Wales,  (s 
short  time  previous  to  Vere's  return  to  England,)  unable  to  witness  a 
union  which  he,  nevertheless,  had  passesaed  aofiicient  fociiinde  to 
promote. 

It  is  well  said,  thai  events  are  beyond  the  control  of  man.  From 
the  date  of  the  fint  letter  which  Vere  vtrrote  to  Monlgicnnefy  fiaa  Eg- 
glestone Castle,  he  had  fearfully  fimboded  all  that  had  ensued.  Bat 
his  generosity  seemed  to  rise  with  the  occasion  which  called  fcr  * 
exertion ;  and  whUe  Mrs.  Minden,  with  envious  malignity,  delighted 
in  calumniating  all  Orlando's  actions,  and  nmgtafyiog  hia  actual  erroj 
Sir  George  stood  forward  in  his  defence,  in  the  spirit  of  true  fnend- 
ship,  wrote  him  that  letter  whidi  he  received,  and  ao  fidaUy  neglected, 
after  his  departure  from  Eggleirtone  G|ptle. 

However,  Vere's  conduct  in  liondon,  all  the  particnian  of  ™« 
were  ofllcioQsly  con^onicated  through  various  channels  to  Uangwdyr. 
admitted  neither  apology  nor  refutation ;  and  rtow  feeling  only  reseatr 
ment  for  the  wrongs  oflered  to  the  woman  he  loved,  Montgomeiy 
considered  himself  aUnost  called  upon  to  revenge  a  condnct  he  could 
DO  longer  palliate. 

Yet  possibly  his  expostuUitions  vrould  have  been  more  tempsiate, 
had  he  met  Orlando  leas  unexpectedly,  or  in  any  other  house ;  but 
seeing  him  at  Uangwydr,  jealousy  lent  its  sting  to  aggravate  every 
other  passion,  and  he  forgot  the  friend  in  what  he  soppoaed  the  suc- 
cessful rival.  -      rw 

Nor  was  this  mistake  unnatural  in  the  surprise  of  fiiat  eeemgOf 
lando,  aiMi  the  uQcenainty  in  which  he  still  remaiiMreepectiiig  Miii 
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OgOvie's  deteimixiatioQ ;  for,  widi  ft  miztare  of  pride  «nd  diffidence, 
be  htd  hitherto  forborne  to  expren  hie  own  sentiments  to  Miss  Ogil- 
Tie,  dreading  the  ponihility  of  a  tempoiuy  resentment  to  Orlando  pro- 
euring  from  her  a  more  fkvourable  reception  of  his  addresses,  than 
either  her  judgment  or  her  heart  would  have  dictated ;  and  he  de- 
termined, however  painful  tlie  eflbrt,  to  conceal  his  own  feelings  till 
an  opportuni^  occurred  of  Miss  Ogilvie's  finally  accepting  Orlando, 
or^  fbr  ever  rejecting  the  idea  of  marrying  him,  unbiassed  by  any 
thing  but  her  own  feelings. 

Even  afler  he  had  wounded  Orlando,  he  stUl  believed  him  her  ac- 
cepted lover ;  and  to  his  generous  mind,  the  life  of  Maria's  intended 
husband  was  almost  as  sacred  as  that  of  his  own  friend. 

In  the  agonies  of  his  remoru,  all  his  thoughts,  all  his  sorrows,  were 
betrayed  to  Orlando ;  and  it  was  not  till  expressing  his  intention  of 
leaving  England,  never  again  to  return,  till  he  could  learn  to  rejoice 
in  the  happiness  of  his  friend,  that  he  first  understood  the  happiness ' 
he  almost  envied  was  perhaps  reserved  for  himself 

The  agifalioo  which  the  mutual  confidences  of  Sir  Geo]ige  and 
Vera  excited  in  the  latter  was  at  fint  injurious  to  Oriando ;  but  I  have 
ofben  remarked,  that  if  the  elastic  spring  of  youth  is  not  at  first  snap- 
ped by  a  sudden  blow,  it  takes  a  long  and  continued  pressure  to  break 
it  entirely. 

So  &r  from  these  unreserved  communications  ultimately  retarding 
Orlando's  recovery,  they  seemed  to  have  a  contrary  effoct :  none  can 
know  the  delights  of  renewed  friendshipr  but  those  who  have  writhed 
under  the  pangs  occasioned  by  its  suspension,  and  he  almost  felt  re- 
paid for  the  painful  feelings  he  had  experienced,  when  he  had  been 
forced  to  doubt  the  honour  and  integrity  of  Montgomery,  by  the  joy 
he  now  felt  in  his  renovated  regard. 

The  idea  too  of  the  happiness  that  seemed  to  await  Sir  Geoige  in 
his  unkin  with  Mias  Ogilvie;  (for  of  that  union  he  would  not  aUow 
himself  to  doubtO  was  one  of  unmixed  pleasure.  It  seemed  to  relievo 
his  mind  of  half  its  care.  For  Maria  was  right  when  she  said  it 
was  his  head,  not  his  heart,  that  had  pleaded  for  her ;  and  while  he 
indulged  the  hope  that  two  characters  so  exemplary,  and  so  similar 
as  those  of  Maria  and  Montgomery,  would  find  dieir  reward,  and 
make  the  happiness  of  each  other,  he  turned  on  his  sick-bed  to  repeat 
to  himself  the  eertainty,  the  delightful  certainty,  -that  he  himself 
was  fiee,  and  the  possibility  that  Caroline  mig^t  one  day  be  so  like- 
wise. 

For  many  reasons  he  was  now  impatient  to  leave  Llangwydr.  He 
felt  his  vicinity  oould  only  be  a  source  of  embarrassment,  both  to 
Mias  Ogilvie  and  Montgomery ;  find,  therefore,  from  consideration  of 
their  feelings,  as  much  as  of  his  own,  he  insisted  on  begiiming  his 
jouiney  homewards,  even  before  the  surgeon  would  give  his  consent 
to  the  remavaL 

However,  before  he  went  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Miss  Ogilvie — 
not  probably  such  a  one  as  a  rejected  lover  might  be  supposed  to 
write ;  but  one  that  the  affection  of  an  attached  brother,  or  zealous 
iiriend,  might  have  dictated.  In  this,  the  ardency  of  his  feelings  was 
contrasted  with  the  caution  of  his  expressions ;  aud  while  he  pleaded 
the  cause  of  Montgomery  with  all  the  warmth  of  regard,  he  deli- 
cately avoided  wounding  her  feelings  as  they  regarded  himself, 
either  by  apparent  presumption  in  dictating  her  choice,  or  indifiference 
as  to  the  transfer  of  her  aflections. 

In  less  than  a  fortnight  Oriando  began  his  journey  from  Walo,  with 
for  difibrent  feelings  to  those  which  had  accompanied  him  thither. 
He  had  fulfilled  hisduty  to  Miss  Ogilvie,orratherhe  had  made  her  every 
reparatioa  in  his  power  for  his  former  neglect  of  it.  and,  what  even 
gratified  him  still  more,  he  had  complied  with  the  wishea  of  his  ador- 
ed Caroline. 

The  cloud  which  had  for  so  many  years  hung  heavily  over  him  was 
removed,  and  his  release  was  not  purchased  by  the  sorrow  of  any 
other  individual  On  the  contrary,  he  knew  that  it  would  in  all  pro- 
bability contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  two  people  whom  as  friends 
he  roost  dearly  loved.  I  have  said  before  that  Orhindo's  disposition 
was  cheerful  and  vivacious  in  the  extreme;  hope  was  the  natural  ali- 
ment of  his  mind ;  and  his  buoyant  heart  seeinQd  still  to  rise  against 
every  depressioiL 

He  now  again  ventured  to  look  forward,  and  pleasure's  brightest 
visions  gilded  his  horizon ;  he  could  not,  dared  not,  think  that  Caro- 
line's disorder  was  dangerous.  He  no  longer  recalled  her  to  his  mind 
as  he  had  last  seen  her.  No  ^  he  thought  of  her  only  as  a  being,  gay, 
bkmming,  lovely,  as  in  former  days.  Judging  of  her  by  himself,  he 
thought  how  soon  grief  can  wither  the  bloom  of  youth,  how  soon 
hope  can  renovate  the  fading  flower. 

He  had  written  to  me  the  dav  after  his  encounter  with  Sir  George 
Montgomery,  and  he  vainly,  aSs!  flattered  himself  that  Caroline,  ere 
this,  knew  he  was  free,  and  would  with  him  rojpice  that  he  was  so. 
"  Tie  future,"  said  he,  "  will  repay  us  for  foe  past,  and,  Caroline ! 
dearest  Caroline!  we  may  yet  he  happy." 

But,  unfortunately,  even  these  pleasurable  emotions,  added  to  the 
fttigue  of  his  journey,  delayed  his  entire  recovery ;  and  two  days 
after  he  left  Llangwydr,  his  scarcely  healed  wound  re-opened.  and  he 
was  detained  at  a  small  town  on  the  confines  of  Wales  for  nearly 
Aree  weeks  fonger.  At  last,  in  the  beginning  of  October,  he  reached 
home.  It  was  nearly  that  day  twelvemonth  that  he  had  landed  at 
Dover,  on  his  road  to  meet  Miss  Ogilvie  as  his  afiianced  bride.  The 
thought  occurred  to  him,  but  he  did  not  stop  to  ponder  on  it.  so  anxious 
was  he  to  read  his  letters,  which,  in  ignorance  of  his  address,  his  ser- 
Tinlibad  allowed  tp  aocomulat^  till  his  return:  two  sealed  with 


black,  and  written  in  an  unknown  hand,  attracted  his  attention ;  they 
ran  as  follows : 

*  '  ^ 

"4</i  Septeftthe.r. 

*'  Sir — ^As  next  heir  in  tail  to  the  freehold  estates  of  the  late  EarV 
of  Egglestone,  I  have  to  inform  you,  that  his  lordship  deceased  on  the 
30th  ult  in  consequence  of  a  fhll  from  his  horse  on  the  race  ground, 
at . 

":  I  have  put  seals  on  the  plate-chests,  and  on  such  bureaux  in 
the  house  in  town  as  seem  likely  depositories  for  papers,  or  other 
assets.  I  have  sent  similar  orders  to  Egglestone  Castle.  The  countess 
intends  coming  to  town  on  Monday  next,  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing 
the  opening  of  the  vdll,  which  is  now  deposited  at  Messrs.  Drummonds, 
Charing-Croffl.  You  are  requested  to  attend,  or  appoint  some  person 
as  your  representative,  on  Monday,  the  12th  instant 

"I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

Tobias  Keene." 

"  IAncdn*8  Imh  Sept.  16. 

"  Sir,— Not  having  heard  from  you,  in  answer  to  ray  letter  of  the 
4lh,  concluded  you  proposed  attending  in  person  the  opening  of  the 
will  of  the  late  Earl  of  Egglestone,  agreeably  to  request  therein 
contained.  The  family  assembled  accordingly  at  No.  — ,  Grosvenor 
Square,  at  one  o'clock,  on  Monday  tlie  12th  instant ;  but  in  consequence 
of  your  absence,  the  meeting  was  prorogued,  at  the  request  of  the 
countess,  for  three  successive  days.  But  her  ladyship  being  ill,  and 
ordered  by  her  physicians  immediately  to  Cliflon,  4he  will  was  opened 
yesterday,  notwithstanding  my  anxious. wish  that  you  should  have  been 
present  in  forma  etpertona.  I  hope  you  will  be  convinced,  nothing 
was  omitted,  on  my  part,  for  the  furtherance  of  your  interest :  I  attend- 
ed on  your  behalf^  and  found  you  are  left  residuary  legatee,  and  sole 
heir  to  all  the  property,  except  to  certain  legacies,  amounting  to  five 
thousand  pounds,  bequeathed  to  Lady  Margaret  Leyden  and  the  do- 
mestics :  also  the  further  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  in  addition  to 
the  countess's  marriage  settlements,  and  the  house  and  estate  in  Berk- 
shire, lefl  to  her  for  her  life ;  and  at  her  death  in  remainder  to  you 
and  your  heirs  for  ever. 

"  Hoping,  from  the  widow's  stete  of  health,  you  will  soon  enter  into 
possession  of  this  and  all  your  other  legal  inheritance,  for  which,  if 
required,  I  shall  be  happy  to  offer  every  assistance, 

**  Am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

Tobias  Keene." 

Orlando  scarcely  read,  and  by  no  means  comprehended,  these  letters. 
He  just  understood  that  Lord  Egglestone  was  dead,  and  the  coun- 
tess ordered  to  Cliilon ;  and  he  was  some  miles  on  his  road  thither 
before  the  words  "freehold  property,"  "sole  heir,"  and  "residuary  le- 
gatee," conveyed  to  him  any  distinct  meaning.  But  on  reperusirig 
the  last  letter,  the  wish  with  which  it  concluded  struck  him  with  hor- 
ror :  Brute !"  exclaimed  he,  in  a  rage,  and  tearing  the  letter  in  a 
thousand  pieces,  gave  the  hopes  of  Tobias  Keene,  solicitor,  to  the 
winds. 

It  was  on  the  8th  of  October  that  Vere  reached  Cliilon.  He  was 
directed  to  Windsor  Terrace ;  and  still  repeating  the  almost  incessant 
orden,  "  Drive  foster — drive  faster,"  he  reached  the  house  he  had 
been  informed  Lady  Egglestone  occupied. 

Just  as  he  stopped  at  the  door,  it  opened,  to  give  a  passage  to  tliree 
gentlemen  dressed  in  black,  who,  Orlando  thought,  looked  like  physi- 
cians; but  he  dared  not  ask,  notwithstanding  having  jumped  out  of 
his  carriage  almost  before  it  stopped,  he  was  for  a  moment  on  the 
steps  of  the  house  beside  them. 

Caroline's  own  footman  was  in  the  hall :  on  seeing  Vere,  his  coun- 
tenance assumed  a  death-like  hue.  Orlando,  noticing  its  expression^ 
staggered  a  few  paces  backwards ;  neither  spoke  for  a  moment :  till  at 
last  the  man  said  in  a  broken  voice,  "  Sir,  my  lady  is  in  the  drawings 
room — ^bul— " 

Vere  heard  no  more ;  he  flew  up  stairs,  and  the  servant  followed^ 
scarcely  in  time  to  direct  him  to  the  right  apartment. 

I  had  taken  my  usual  station  at  the  window,  which  indeed,  Caro- 
line seldom  allowed  me  to  leave ;  for  being  now  convinced  that  all 
was  nearly  over,  she  had  at  last  consented  to  allow  her  foiher  and 
sister  to  be  informed  of  her  actual  situation ;  and  from  the  time  my 
letters  had  been  dispatehed,  her  agitated  impatience  for  their  arrival 
momentarily  increased,  and  indeed,  to  that  cause  I  then  entirely 
attributed  Uie  sudden  and  rapid  change  that  had  evidently  taken 
place  in  her  appearance  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  weeks. 

Unfortunately  she  was  the  first  to  notice  the  sound  of  approaching 
horses,  and,  at  the  moment  Orlando  entered  the  room,  she  had  raised 
herself  from  the  couch  on  wliich  she  lay,  and  supporting  herself  with 
difficulty  on  her  arm,  leaned  forward  with  an  expression  of  almost 
wild  anxiety  in  her  countenance. 

^  "My  fother!"  exclaimed  she;  but  the  same  instant  Orlando  was  on 
his  kjiees  beside  her,  and  closing  her  eyes,  she  sunk  back  on  her  pil- 
low in  silence.  The  hectic  glow  that  a  moment  l)efore  had  flushed 
her  cheek,  gave  place  to  a  paleness  that  was,  if  possible,  apparently  in* 
creased  by  its  contrast  with  the  deep  mourning  of  her  dress :  she  lay 
as  motionless,  as  beautiful  as  a  marble  statue  on  a  cenotaph.  Alas! 
she  is  now  as  lifoless  too !  ■ 

I  hardly  know  what  Orlando  said  or  did,  but  he  was  almost  frantic, 
and  every  now  and  then  exclaimed  aloud  that  he  r^ad  killed  her ; 
scarcely  able  to  restrain  my  own  feelings,  I  coi\jured  hijn  to  reoress 
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he  ezpreauon  of  hii  agonuing  emotionf.  Orlando  bad  ieized  the 
hand  that  hung  down  inaniniate ,-  that  hand  whose  touch  had  once 
the  power  to  awaken  eveiy  feeling  of  the  soul,  and  which  now  — • 
but  hia  scalding  tears,  as  they  feU  upon  it,  seemed  for  a  moment  to 
recall  her  fleeting  spirit;  she  slowly  opened  her  eyes. 

*' Caroline!  My  Caroline !"  said  Vere  in  a  tone  of  anguish. 

She  withdrew  her  hand,  and  turning  away  from  him,  "  Where  is 
your  wife  7"  asked  she,  and  her  pale  lips  quivered  aa  she  spoke. 

*•  Wife!*'  returned  Vere ;  *'  Caroline,  we  are  both  free— liye,  dear- 
est, and  we  may  yet  be  happy." 

I  cannot  describe  the  expression  of  her  countenance,  as  again  turn- 
ing towards  him,  she  first  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  then  threw 
a  bng  and  saddened  look  on  Vere.  At  last  she  said,  almost  inarticu- 
lately, 

"  It  is  too  late  now ;"  and  then  added,  as  if  in  reply  to  hii  convul- 
sive shudder,  **  but  we  may  meet  again  in  heaven." 

"Yes,  Caroline,"  replied  he,  in  the  deep  low  tone  of  despair,  "  we 
shall  meet  to  part  no  more — never,  never  can  I  survive  you." 

Her  strength  seemed  almost  exhausted ;  but  she  still  made  an  eflfMt 
to  comfort  him.  Her  lips  moved,  but,  except  the  words  **  patience" 
and  *' resignation,"  what  she  said  would  have  been  unintelligible,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  heavenly  expression  of  her  countenance.  Uer 
smile,  such  as  we  shall  never  see  again,  her  own  inimitable,  bewitch- 
ing smile,  once  more  irradiated  her  lovely  fiice;  and,  as  she  looked 
down  on  Orlando,  she  seemed  like  a  being  of  another  sphere. 

At  that  instant  a  carriage  was  heard  driving  furiously ;  it  stopped  at 
the  door ;  1  flew  towards  her  in  hopes  of  prepahng  her  fbr  her  father's 
arrival. 

"  Is  it  my  father  7"  inquired  she  eagerly. 

**  Compose  yourself,  my  dear  Caroline ;  it  is  your  father  and  Jalia : 
I  hear  them  on  the  stairs — ^he  has  reached  the  landing  plao»— he  is 
fit  the  door." 

"  Thank  God !  thank  God!"  exchiimed  sh& 

Her  last  words  were  those  of  pious  gratitude— her  last  aentiment, 
£lial  love.  As  the  old  man  tottered  into  the  room  she  made  an  effixrt 
to  rise— Orlando  caught  her  as  she  fell,  and  her  last  sigh  breathed 
warm  as  it  passed  his  cheek. 

I  cannot,  dare  not,  think  on  the  scene  that  followed. 

If  you  had  known  Lady  Egglestone  as  1  did,  you  would  moum  her 
«s  I  do.  I  have  outlived  Orlando  too.  In  the  London  Gazette  of  the  3d 
March,  18 — y  his  name  is  mentioned  among  the  killed,  in  the  battle 
of  ,  where  he  too  soon  found  the  death  he  sought,  gallantly  fight- 
ing under  the  victorious  Wellington. 

Tliere  is  a  sad,  hearteoothing  grief^ 
When  woe  e'erflows  it  weeps  relieiC 

And  makes  a  friend  of  mere  distress : 
It  bends  in  fimcy  o'er  the  grave. 
It  sees  the  funeral  poplars  wave. 

In  crowded  lonelinc 


It  hears  a  voice  in  the  whirlwind's  sigh, 
Sees  the  form  it  loved  in  the  speckless  sky. 
And  .with  bodiless  visions  and  Antaiiea  jrude, 
Peopies  the  aiiy  solitude. 


CROWNING   THE  WISEST. 

Not  many  years  ago^  it  happened  that  a  young  mAn  fiora  New 
York  visited  London.  His  father  being  connected  with  several  of  the 
magnates  of  the  British  aristocracy,  the  young  American  was  intro- 
duced into  the  fashionable  circles  of  the  metropolis,  where,  in  oonae- 
quence  of  his  very  fine  personal  appearance,  or  that  his  &ther  was 
reported  to  be  very  rich,  or  that  he  was  a  new  figure  on  the  stage,  he 
attracted  much  attention,  and  became  quite  the  fiivourite  of  the  ladies. 
This  was  not  at  all  relished  by  the  British  beaux,  but  as  no  very  fair 
pretext  oflered  for  a  rebuflf,  they  were  compelled  to  treat  him  civilly. 
Thus  matters  stood  when  the  Hon.  Mr.  M.  P.  and  lady  made  a  party  to 
accompany  them  to  their  country  seat  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  the 
American  was  among  the  invited  guests.  Numerous  were  die  de- 
vices to  which  these  devotees  of  pleasure  resorted  in  order  to  kill  that 
old  fellow  who  will  measure  his  hours,  when  he  ought  to  know  they 
are  not  wanted,  and  the  ingenuity  of  every  one  was  taxed  to  remem- 
ber or  invent  something  novel. 

The  Yankees  are  proverbially  ready  of  invention,  and  the  Ameri- 
can did  honour  to  his  character  as  a  Tt^gn  accustomed  to  freedom  of 
thought  He  was  frank  and  gay,  and  entered  into  the  sporti  and 
amusements  widi  thiat  unafiected  enjojonent  which  communicated  a 
port  of  his  fresh  feelings  to  the  most  worn  out  fashionistiB  in  the  party. 
His  good  nature  would  have  been  sneered  at  by  some  of  the  proud 
cavaliers,  had  he  not  been  such  a  capital  shot,  and  he  might  have 
been  quizzed  hod  not  the  ladies,  won  by  his  respectful  and  pleasant 
civilities  and  his  constant  attention  in  the  drawing  room  and  saloon, 
always  showed  themselves  his  friends.  But  a  combination  was  at 
last  formed  among  a  trio  of  dandies,  staunch  patrpna  of  the  Quar- 
terly to  annihilate  the  American.  They  proposed  to  vary  the  eternal 
evening  Woltzi^  and  piping,  by  the  acting  of  charades  and  playing 
Various  games,  and  having  interested  one  of  those  indefiUigable  ladies 
^rvfao  alwaya^wrry  their  point  in  the  scheme,  it  was  voted  to  be  the  thing. 


After  some  few  chaiades  had  been  dispoeod  of,  one  of  the  fenile> 
men  begged  leave  to  propose  the  game  called  '*  Crowning  the  Wisest" 
This  is  i^ayed  by  selecting  a  Judge  of  the  game,  and  three  penoni^ 
either  ladies  or  gentlemen,  who  are  to  cozitest  for  the  ctown.  by  an- 
sweriixg  successively  the  various  questions  v.  hich  the  rest  of  the  pai^ 
are  at  liberty  to  ask.  The  one  who  is  declared  to  have  been  the 
readiest  and  happiest  in  his  answers  receives  the  crown. 

Our  American*  much  against  his  inclination,  was  chosen  among  the 
three  candidates.  He  was  aware  that  his  position  the  in  aocie^  wuh 
which  he  was  mingling,  required  of  him  the  ability  to  sustain  hiw^lL 
He  was  to  be  sure,  treatecT  with  distinguished  attention  by  bM  haet  ood 
hostess,  and  generally  by  the  party,  but  this  was  a  favour  to  the  indi- 
vidual, and  not  one  of  the  company  understood  the  character  of  re- 
publicans or  appreciated  the  Republic.  The  three  worihiea  had 
arranged  that  their  turn  ior  him  should  fall  in  succeasiaD  and  be  the 
last  The  finst  one,  a  perfect  exquisite,  and  with  an  air  of  most  ia- 
|efllable  condescension  put  his  question. 

I    "  If  1  understand  rightly  the  government  of  yottr  coontiy,  yo«  ac> 
t  knowledge  no  distinction  of  rank,  consequently  you  have  no  oanrt 
'standard  lor  the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  will  you  favour  me  with 
information  where  your  best  school  of  politeness  is  to  be  found  7" 

"For  your  benefit,"  replied  the  American,  smiling  calmly,  "1 
would  recoomiend  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  a  contemplation  of  that  Ao- 
pendous  wonder  teaches  humility  to  the  proudest,  and  human  nMk- 
ingneas  to  the  vainest  It  rebukes  the  trifier,  and  aiouaea  the  man 
stupid;  in  short,  it  turns  men  from  their  idols:  and  when  we  ackoow- 
ledge  that  God  only  is  Lord,  we  foel  that  men  are  our  equals.  A  inie 
^christian  is  always  polite." 

There  was  a  murmur  among  the  audience,  but  whether  applanss  or 
censure  the  American  oould  not  determine,  as  be  did  not  choose  to 
betray  any  anxiety  for  the  result  by  a  scrutiny  of  the  faces  whicfa  he 
knew  were  bent  oa  him. 

The  second  now  proposed  his  question.  He  aflected  tt>  be  a  greai 
politician*  was  muscacfaoed  and  whiskered  like  a  dipk>matist,  whkh 
station  he  had  been  coveting.  His  voice  was  bland,  but  hia  em|*i«sis 
was  very  significant 

*'  Should.  I  visit  the  United  States,  what  subject  with  which  I  am 
conversant  would  most  interest  your  people  and  give  me  an  opgan^ 
nity  of  enjoying  their  oonveisation  7" 

*<  You  must  maintain,  as  you  do  at  present,  that  a  monarchy  ia"*  tbo 
wisest,  the  purest,  the  best  government  whi(4i  the  skill  of  man  ever 
devised,  and  that  a  democracy  is  utterly  barbarous.  My  oouniryTDea 
are  proverbially  fond  of  aigument,  and  will  meet  you  on  bodi  these 
questions,  and  if  you  choose,  aigue  with  you  to  the  end  of  your  life." 

The  murmur  was  renewed,  but  atill  without  any  decided  expiy 
ion  of  the  feeling  with  which  his  answer  had  been  received. 

The  third  then  rose  fiom  his  seat,  and  with  an  asaured  voioe  whidi 
seemed  to  announce  a  certain  triumph,  said, 

"  I  require  your  decision  on  a  delicate  qQestion,  but  the  rules  of 
the  pastime  warrant  it,  and  aloo  a  candid  answer.  Yoo  bavaaesa  the 
American  and  the  £ngliah  ladies ;  which  are  the  feireat  T' 

The  young  republican  glanced  around  the  cirele.  It  waa  hngfat 
with-  flashing  eyes,  and  tiM  sweet  smiles  which  wreathed  many  a 
lovely  lipb  might  have  won  a  leas  detemined  patriot  fioia  his  aU^ 
ance.'  He  did  not  heaitate,  though  he  bowed  low  to  the  ladies  ■ 
he  answered. 

"  The  standard  of  female  beau^  is,  I  believe»  allowad  to  be  ihe 
power  of  exciting  admiiatian  and  kve  in  our  aex,  and  oonaeqiiently 
those  ladies  who  are  most  admired  and  beloved,  and  icspectad  by  the 
gentlemen  must  be  the  feirest  Now  I  assert  oonfideody  tjhat  there  is 
not  a  nation  on  earth  where  woman  is  so  truly  beloved,  so  tendedy 
cherishedt  so  respectfully  treated  as  in  the  BepoUic  of  the  United 
States^  therefore  the  American  ladies  are  the  fiiiiest  Bvi,'*  and  be 
again  bowed  low,  **  if  the  ladies  before  whom  I  have  now  the  honor 
of  exproaning  my  opinion,  were  in  my  country,  we  ahoold  tbixik  ihem 
Americans." 

The  applanae  was  enthnaiastic ;  after  the  mirth  had  0id»ded  so  as 
to  allow  the  Judge  to  be  heard,  he  directed  the  crown  lo  the  Yankee. 
— ixidtcff'  MagQsinM. 


FAM£r 

Say  what  is  fame  t    Is  it  perchance  to  raiae 

Such  monuments  as  those  of  ancient  days. 

Which,  on  thy  banks,  mysterious  Nile  withstand 

The  unceasing  ravage  of  time's  ruthless  hand  t 

These,  towering  o'er  old  Egypt's  sands  proclaim 

The  utter  nothingness  of  earthly  fame. 

Who  rear'd  those  giant  piles  ?    We  know  it  not ! 

Their  pUinners,  founders,  uses,  all  forgot 

Or,  is  it  fiuae  to  dare  the  martial  strife. 

Reckless  of  right  and  prodigal  of  life, 

To  wade  to  triimiph  through  a  sea  of  gore. 

To  ecmqner  the  round  world  and  weep  for  more  f 

True  glory—- can  it  be  Ambition's  meed  f 

Ask  **  Macedonia's  madman  or  die  Swede  ,*'' 

Ask  him  of  late  who  made  and  hurl'd  down  kingSj 

Swept  like  a  whirlwind  on  Destruction's  wings, 

All-grasping— and  now  owns  a  nairow  grav^ 

la  y(a  koe  iilo  amid  the  Atlantic  wave. 
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In  westem  clime  diera  if  a  town. 

To  thoie  who  live  therein  well  known, 

Therefore,  there  needs  no  more  be  said  here, 

We  unto  them  refer  the  r«ad«»4 

For  brevity  is  very  good. 

When  we  are.  or  are  not,  nnderBtoodi^— Hu^i&rat. 

Thk  races  which  commenced  over  the  coarse  on  Tuesday  the  10th 
of 'October,  1769,  attracted  a  numeioos  and  brilliant  assemblage  of 
fashionables.  The  first  day's  race  was  won  by  CoL  Smithson's  bay 
horse,  Lightibot,  beating  Mr.  Lorimer's  grey  mare,  SiWerheels,  aAer  a 
severe  contest,  by  leas  than  half  a  h^d.  The  noble  tttumals  had 
both  so  well  supported  the  high  reputation  previously  acquired,  that  the 
vanquished  disdained  to  murmur,  and  the  victon  refused  to  triumph. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  this  day,  while  the  stable-3rard  of  Middle- 
ton's  tavern  exhibited  that  scene  oflively  bustle  which  is  incident  to 
such  occasions;  while  ostlers  were  bawling,  servants  hurrying  to  and 
fro,  and  horses  were  neighing  and  champing  their  bits,  impatient  to  be 
led  to  their  stalls,  that  a  short,  thin  man  on  a  stout  rough  ooftted  horse 
rode  into  the  yard  and  demanded  in  an  authoritative  voice  the  atten- 
tion of  the  ostlers.  His  cast  of  countenance  at  once  proclaimed  him  a 
son  of  Caledonia,  and  his  plain  snufiPcokmred  coat  would  have  led  to 
the  supposition  that  he  was  a  Quaker,  had  not  a  smart  cooked  hat 
decorated  with  a  broad  band  of  gold  lace  forbid  its  being  made.  Had 
the  aforesaid  lace  been  insufficient  to  repel  the  idea  of  his  belonging 
to  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  first  words  he  uttered  would  have  settled 
the  matter.  I 

*'  The  deevil,  sir,"  cried  the  little  man,  seizing  a  waiter  by  the  collar, 
**1br  why  dinna  ye  tak  the  bridle  when  its  oflfer'd  yef 

"  There  is  no  room  in  the  stable,"  replied  the  man,  doggedly. 

**  No  room,  ye  fause  villain  you,"  clamoured  -the  new  comer,  **  but 
ye  shall  find  room,  or  my  name  is  not  Duncan  BfTGabby." 

**  That  he  shaU,"  cried  the  landlord,  who  chanced  to  be  crossing  the 
yard  at  the  moment ;  **  that  he  shall,  my  old  friend,  tho*  Bilverheela 
and  Lightfbot  have  to  turn  out  for  it  But  come  in,  captain,  come  in, 
I'm  just  going  to  take  my  ain  bit  dinner  and  amid  all  this  bustle  yell 
be  more  comfortable  to  take  yours  with  me.**  The  captain's  choler 
subsided,  and  muttering  a  few  objurgations  against  the  discourteous 
ostlers,  he  followed  his  entertainer  into  his  private  dining-room. 

"  And  where  left  ye  the  bonnie  brig  T  where  hae  ye  moored  the 
Peggy  and  Jane,  captain  f '  said  the  landlbrd. 

"  The  brig,"  returned  the  captain,  **  is  just  in  her  old  station,  o^ 
Argyle  House." 

''And  the  worthy  colonel  f  said  the  landlord,  continuing  his  questions. 

''Meestress  Meddleton  yell  just  help  me  to  anidier  spoon  o' 
that  barley  broo,"  handing  his  plate  to  the  lady,  *'  I  get  na  such  sup- 
pings  as  that,  except  it  be  at  the  house  of  a  Scotchman,  or  of  a  Scotch- 
man's bairn ;  but  Gillie  J^oddletoh,  ye  were  best  not  ask  at  me  ony 
questions  anent  that  same  Col.  Colin  Campbell." 

-  And  why  notr  said  Middleton.  **  I  thought  Argyle  House  had 
been  one  of  your  favourite  homes,  when  in  the  river." 

"Troth!  is  it  no,  Gillie — ^now  ye  wad  ha  thought  I  were  a  mon 
not  likely  to  spoil  my  fortune  by  my  wit,  and  yet  it  did  so  foil  out." 

**  Indeed,"  said  his  host — **  that  must  be  worth  the  hearing." 

"  Ye  shall  hear  then.  This  Colin  Campbell's  forbears,  yon  shall 
understand,  when  they  left  their  mountains  in  the  north  to  settle  in 
file  wilderness  here,  in  America,  had  little  else  to  bring  wi'  them  but 
their  pride ;  and,  body  o*  me!  but  they  brought  all  file  fomily  had  been 
collecting  for  ten  generations,  and  not  a  tythe  of  it  has  been  lost,  but 
ifrall  settled  and  centered  hi  Colonel  Colin  Campbell.  Weel!  ye 
must  understand,  their  grant  of  lands  increased  mightily  in  v^lue,  and 
this  same  Colin  was  sent  home  to  the  'Auld  Country  for  his  educa- 
tion. Now  what  will  ye  ha'  on't  but  the  duke  himself  gat  siwerings, 
how  that  a  young  Campbell,  from  the  new  worid,  v^as  at  ohe  of  the 
universities,  and  that  he  was  like  to  be  a  creedit  to  the  name,  and  sae 
he  had  him  away  during  one  of  the  vacations,  to  Invarara,  and  allowed 
himself  to  be  satisfied,  3iat  Colin  Campbell  was  his  ain  cousin,  only 
seven  times  removed— -now  ye'U  no  winder,  that  from  that  momenti 
young  Campbell  was  ten  times  prouder  than  ever;  so  he  provide^  him- 
self with  a  geneological  tree— H^omes  home — ^builds  him  a  fine  nmn- 
sion,  which  he  caUs  Argyle  House — and  considers  himself  as  the 
greatest  mon  in  the  world---Maccullomore  excepted — " 

**  Colonel  Campbell,"  interrupted  the  landlord,  pointedly,  *<  is  file 
finest  genfieman  and  worthiest  person  I  ever  knew." 

«Weel!  weel!"  resumed  the  captain,  **  fine  or  not  fine,  worthy  or 
not  worthy,  I  have  offended  him  past  all  remead." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,  coptain ;  X  should  suppose  a  difiference  between 
you  and  the  Laird  of  Argyle,  would  be  not  only  unpleasant  but  in- 
convenient on  both  sides."  ci  "    •"-  'i 

"  Never  doubt  it.  Gillie — ^but  wha  Cou'd  ha  thought  the  mon  had 
been  such  a  gaulL---I  h^d  listened  a  good  twa  hours  to  ips  stories  of 
**  auld  lang  Byjxe"  when  his  forbears  used  to  Imm— «Qd  iday— and 


ravage  at  the  bidding  of  the  Maccnllomores  of  old :  and  fiien  he  brings 
me  his  geneological  tree,  that  I  tell't  you  of,  and  the  foul  fi^nd  must 
bewitch  me  to  say — ^wow !  colonel,  but  your  name  seems  to  hang  awa 
aff*  from  the  trunk,  like  a  homef  »>nei8t  at  the  end  of  a  boa — My  certie  I 
tte  imaavDurysimile  was  nae  sooner  made,  but  his  countenance  was 
like  until  a  inhsace  seven  times  heated,  and  weel  may  ye  wat,  Argyle 
House  was  na  a  pleasant  birth  for  Duncan  ftOer  thau»* 

**  Poor  gentleman,"  said  th^  host,  hmghing,  "  it  was  his  weak  point, 
but  I  fear,"  he  added,  in  a  more  serious  tone,  "  that  rubs  of  a  more 
important  nature  are  preparing  for  him." 

**  That  is  owr'e  true,  Gilbert,"  returned  the  captain,  "  and  truly  sorry 
I  am,  and  that  reminds  me  to  say,  I  hear  the  lad,  Lorimer,  has  lost 
his  race."-^**  He  has  lost  the  race  to<lay,  captain,  but  has  made  a  match 
for  to-morrow  for  twice  the  sum." 

*'  Whew !  a  race  fbr  two  hundred  golden  guineas — that's  the  road 
to  ruin,  with  a  vengeance — and  they  tell  me  lie  travels  it  by  night 
also— the  day  will  not  serVe  him.  Weel !  so  much  the  worse  for  him, 
and  between  you  and  me,  Gilbert — so  much  the  better  for  somebody 
else ;  and  now  tell  me  is  there  ane  Mr.  Frank  Raffles  amang  these 
revellers — ^I  wad  wish  to  speak  to  him." 

**  Ton  can  by  no  means  see  him  just  at  this  moment,"  said  the 
landlord,  "  for  he  is  one  of  the  vice  presidents  of  the  day,  and  can  by 
no  means  leave  the  dining-table." 

"The  dining-table,"  said  M'Gabby,  contemptuously;  "he  woud 
leave  the  card  table — ^yes,  sir,  the  card  table,  with  four  honours  in  his 
hand,  if  told  that  I  wanted  him." 

The  captain's  name,  it  seemed,  was  not  less  potent,  than  he  boasted, 
for  it  no  sooner  reached  fiie  ear  of  Mr.  Raffles,  than  he  started  from 
his  chair.  "  Mr.  Lorimer,"  said  he,  detaching  a  young  gentleman 
from  the  table,  "  Captain  M'Gabby  is  here,  and  all  will  be  well — and 
now,  my  dear  boy,  we  will  take  a  dip  into  the  history  of  the  four 
kings  to  some  purpose, "  Lurch  me  at  six"  but  we  will  have  our  re« 
venge  out  of  that  hooked-nosed  fellow  fh)m  New  York." 

**  But,  Mr.  Raffles,"  said  the  person  thus  addressed,  "  are  you  sure 
that  the  captain  is  able  and  willing  to  furnish  the  money  7"  * 

"What!  old  M'Gab  refuse  to  let  a  lord  of  lands  have  the  shiners, 
and  at  such  a. time  too. — ^If  he  does  not  bolt  the  yellow  bosrs,  may  I 
lose  deal  with  an  honour  at  the  bottom,  if  ever  he.  sfows  another 
hogshead  of  tobacco  underneath  the  hatches  of  the  Peggy  and  Jane 
from  our  side  of  the  river:  do  you  mark  me  that." 

'*  But  stiU  I  doubt,"  said  Lorimer,  anxiously,  "  if  he  is  provided  with 
a  sum  sufficient  for  our  purpose." 

"  Repique  me,  Mr.  Lorimer,  but  you  are  ignorant,  very  ignorant ; 
do  you  not  know  that  M'Gabby  is  not  only  roaster  of  that  bit  of  a 
brig,  but  agent  for  the  great  house  of  Grindall,  Cheal'em,  &  Co.,  mer- 
chants of  London,  and  that  he  rides  up  and  down  the  province  with 
his  saddle-bags  flapping  his  horse's  sides  to  the  tune  of  thousands  7-— 
why,  man,  he  sits  on  gold — ^he  rides  on  |^ld,  crura  auro  plena,  there 
is  Latin  for  you  for  good  luck — and  hark  ye ! — have  a  care  of  Jack 
Martin,  I  would  rather  have  my  partner  revoke  with  the  game  in  his 
hand,  than  see  you  bored  by  that  canting  hypocrite.  But  I  must  go 
to  M'Gabby,  he  is  monstrous  touchy,  and  we  could  sooner  raise  old  nick 
than  two  pounds  two,  without  him." 

**  Charles,"  said  a  gentleman  of  very  plain,  though  youlhfhl  ap- 
pearance, as  he  advanced  to  the  window  at  which  Raffles  had  left 
Lorimer,  "do  you  propose  to  join,  the  party  which  I  presume  my  uncle 
Raffles  has  made  for  to-night  f 

"  Suppose  I  do,  Mr.  Martin,"  returned  Lorimer,  "  what  has  ]rour 
wisdom  to  say  in  the  matter  f  But  come,  be  brief,  man,  for  I  presume 
from  that-'demure,  psalm-singing  countenance  of  jrours,  that  I  am  to 
have  a  lecture." 

The  person  thus  unconrteously  treated,  showed  no  outward  emo- 
tion, though  strongly  suppressed  feelings  were  evidently  labouring  for 
utterance. 

"  Charles,"  said  he,  kindly  advancing  his  hand. 

"  Mr.  Lorimer,  if  you  please,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"Mr.  Lorimer,  then,"  said  the  friendly  monitor,  in  a  tone  denoting 
sorrow  rather  than  anger,  "  I  suppose  I  am  to  count  on  nothing  from 
our  intimacy  during  heyish  days  7" 

"  Notfiing,  sir." 

"I  am  sorry  for  it.  StiU  len  might  I  hope  to  prevail  by  fiie  men- 
tiqn  of  our  more  recent  acquaintance." 

« If  you  allude,  sir,"  said  Lorimer,  haughtily, "  to  certain  sums  which 
you  have  loaned  me,  and  which,  I  presume,  you  feel  anxious  about,  I 
need  not  remhid  you  that  their  payment  is  amply  secured." 

"  Charies  Lorimer,"  cried  Martin,  forcibly  taking  his  hand  between 
bofii  of  his.  "  I'will  not  be  offended,  I  will  not  desert  you  at  a  moment 
like  this.  There  is  yet  one  name  which  may  be  used  with  eflect; 
one  consideratioa  which  may  make  you  pause.  Remember  Ix)uisa 
Campbell" 

t  "  You  urge  me  too  far,  Mr.  Bfartini"  wid  Lorimer,  colouring  deeply 
you  know  [that  my  losBea  here  have  been  great;.  I_^am  promised 
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w  iwd  to  be  undentood,  aa  fntemity,  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revo- 
Ifltion,  was  to  the  Dutch.  The  oiodern  young  lady,  will  be  suiprued 
to  hear  that  our  heroin©  was  never  twenty  miles  from  the  house  in 
wfaioh  she  was  bom,  and  if,  perchance,  these  pages  should  meet  her 
eye,  in  a  steamboat,  as  haply  she  is  gliding  along  one  hundred  miles 
fiom  the  partner  whom  she  danced  with  the  night  before,  and  whose 
last  sigh  is  still  breathing  in  her  ear,  ahti  will  hear  it  with  an  extra 
degree  of  astonishment.  This  seclusion,  however,  will  account  ibr 
what  otherwise  would  appear  unaccountable;  that  Louisa  Campbell, 
though  she  had  parted  with  Charles  Lorinicr«  when  he  was  tweWe 
yens  of  age  only,  had  never  during  the  time  of  his  absence,  and  be 
was  now  twenty*ono,  ever  entertained  the  remotest  idea  that  there  was 
a  posNbility  of  her  lalling  in  lovo  with  any  other  person.  He  was 
f^iA  to  be  handsome  to  a  very  remarkable  degree,  and  his  picture, 
taken  when  eighteen,  seemed  to  confirm  the  report  is  its  fullest  ex- 
tent. His  letters,  until  within  the  last  year,  had  been  sprightly  and 
fi^quent,  so  that  it  may  well  be  believed  Miss  Louisa  had  as  yet  no 
cause  to  complain  of  her  probable  fate,  in  the  all-important  matter  of 
a  lover.  Her  father,  a  man  of  fine  taste,  might  be  said  to  have  de- 
voted his  life  to  his  lovely  daughter,  and  such  was  the  thin  slate  of 
•odety  in  &e  neighbourhood  in  which  she  lived,  that  a  congenial 
agiriU  and  equally  culti\*ated  mind,  except  in  the  instance  of  her  friend, 
Malilda  Wormley,  she  had  never  met.  John  Martin  was  all,  that  to 
the  ^ar  ^nH  the  heart  of  such  a  maiden  might  be  thought  pleasing — 
not  to  the  eye,  but  that  was  an  item  of  small  account  in  Louisa's  esti- 
mati<Mi,  as  regarded  poor  Martin.  If  Louisa  had  been  blessed  in  a 
fiUher,  Mr.  Martin  had  been  scarcely  less  so  in  a  tutor,  and  thus  these 
•Biiable  young  persons  met  with  minds  equally  prepared  justly  to  ap- 
pfociato  and  esteem  each  other.  They  read,  they  rode,  they  walked 
together,  and  the  six  weeks  which  flew  between  the  date  of  Louisa's 
Imi  letter  to  her  friend,  and  the  precise  time  at  which  Lorimer  was 
expected,  were   unconsciously  to  themselves  the  happiest  of  their 

lives. 

But  these  days  were  drawing  to  a  close.     One  of  the  two  vessels 

which  traded  to  the  river ,  arrived,  and  announced  that  the  other 

was  on  the  coast,  and  might  be  hourly  expected.  It  is  not  a  little 
difficBlt  to  analyse  the  feelings  of  the  young  people  on  this  occasion. 
Id  Louisa*  the  flutter  of  expectation  was  mingled  with  undefined 
iean,  which,  imtil  she  knew  Martin  had  never  been  felL  Would 
Lorimer  be  as  gentle,  as  refined,  as  highly  informed,  as  good  as  John 
IkfaitiiH— would  he  admire  her  favourite  authors,  and  her  favourite 
views  as  much — would  he  read  as  delightfully — would  he  play  on  the 
IkiCe  as  well — but  these  last  were  minor  considerations.  Poor  Martin, 
what  were  his  reflections?  Lorimer,  up  to  the  lime  of  his  c^parture 
§K  England,  which  we  have  seen  was  at  the  time  Robert  the  fiither, 
threw  oflT  the  mask  of  his  villainy,  had  been  Martin's  play-fellow  from 
infancy,  although  the  proud, overbearing  agent  had  bo  conducted  himself 
to  all  hut  his  employer,  as  to  be  uni  vcmlly  shuimed  and  hated.  John, 
Ut  loa*  laemed  even  when  a  child  to  have  an  instinctive  feeling  that 
bis  &ther*8  hand  was  against  every  body,  and  every  body's  hand  against 
bun.  He  had  found  kindness  only  in  the -inmates  of  Aigyle  and  Lor- 
imer Houses,  and  he  loved  young  liorimer  an^  the  little  Louisa  with 
an  inlfloaity  that  they  only  can  feel  who  have,  like  Woidsworth's 
nudy  above  the  spring*  of  love, 

had  none  to  praise, 

And  very  few  to  love ; 

diey  were  his  only  friends  but  they  were  friends  indeed,  for  young  as 
they  were,  they  saw  and  pitied  his  loneliness,  and  loved  him  for  his 
gentlenesi  of  disposition. 

We  find  we  are  making  our  Tale  far  more  lengthy,  (to  use  an  Amari- 
can  woitl)  than  we  intended,  and  must  hasten  on. 

Lorimer  came.  On  the  morning  of  his  arrival,  the  yoimg  people, 
that  is,  Martin  and  Louisa,  had  ascended  an  eminence  which  com- 
Banded  an  extensive  view  of  the  bay.  They  had  often  sought  this 
■pot,  to  look  out  upon  the  world  of  waters,  and  with  aniious  eyes  and 
tfaiobbing  hearts,  had  oft  in  imagination, 

**  Seen  where  distant  surges  rave, 
A  white  sail  in  each  foaming  wave." 

A  ship  WW  now  really  seen,  standing  evidently  into  the  river. 
They  mioonsciously  exchanged  a  long  and  fixed  look  of  intelligence; 
their  eyes  were  mutually  averted,  and  each  felt  sensible  that  their  in- 
lerooune,  of  whatever  nature  it  hiid  been,  was  from  that  moment  fo  be 
abanged. 

Again  we  must  hasten  on. 

Lorimer^s  person  was  sjrmmetrically  perfect— his  ftce  handsome, 
ahnost  to  a  degree  of  feminine  beauty.  Gay,  ardent,  thoughtless,  dis- 
Mpated,  he  rushed  into  every  extravagance,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
gamesters,  and  despite  the  charms  of  Louisa,  the  kind  remonstrances 
of  his  &ther,  the  friendly  admonitions  of  Martin,  at  the  end  of  two 
BMoths,  was  found,  where  our  story  takes  him  up— the  pltbe  to  which, 
•Aer  this  long  digression,  we  return — the  -^-^  races. 

If  the  hum  of  a  tune,  or  the  casual  sight  of  an  old  building,  will 
^  vyhop  feelings  which  have  long  slumbered  in  our  bosoms,  how 
wjsniy  nxiA  xhn  memory  of  former  times  come  over  m^,  as  I  give  my 
imaginary  charactoiH  a  local  habitation,  amid  scenes,  dear  to  my  earliest 
ud  fondw  recoUecdouM.  My  characters  are  indeed  the  creatures  of 
'ancy,  h«t  thaacane  is  tetS,  and  th«  eToots  which  aca  supposed  to 


have  occuired,  are  in  point  of  time,  only  one  rtawve  beyond  the  veige 
of  my  remembrance.  Of  those  who  might  have  sat  at  the  table  which 
our  dramatit  persons  have  just  left,  I  could  many  a  real    tale  un 
fold,  but 

"Decay'd  that  old  traditionaiy  lore, 
Which  now  scarce  wins  a  listening  ear  but  mine,'* 

so  I  hasten  to  wrap  myself  in  the  illusions  of  fanc^,  and  Hope  my  tear 
der  will  be  able  to  accompany  me. 

As  Martin  withdrew  from  the  mess-room.  Raffles  entered  it,  accom- 
panied by  the  redoubtable  Captain  Duncan  M'Gabby.  Nothing  daunt- 
ed by  the  formidable  array  of  Magnates,  into  whose  company  he  was 
ushered,  the  captain  soon  contrived  to  have  it  undentood  that  he  felt 
himself  (to  use  his  own  expression)  **  quite  at  home.'* 

*"  And  what  might  ye  think,  Mr.  Chase,"  putting  down  his  glaa 
which  he  had  emptied  with  great  apparent  satisfaction,  "  of  thae 
matters  which  have  spunk't  out  in  the  Massachusetts.  I'm  thinking 
thae  Boston  bodies  will  find  they  are  cooking  a  mess  to  scaod  their  aio 
threpi^es." 

**  I  think,"  said  the  gentleman  thus  addressed,  *'  that  the  people  of 
Boston  were  bom  free." 

**  Bom  free,"  said  the  captain,  elevating  his  voice,  "  My  oertie,theQ 
they  are  bom  differently  from  any  people  in  the  world,  for  I  hae  viat- 
ed  most  places  that  can  be  come  at  by  wood  and  canvaas,  and  I  kss 
seen  no  people  who  were  bom  free." 

**  How,  sir  r'  cried  several  voices  at  once,  for  the  Boston  Pot  Bdl 
caused  great  irritation  at  the  time,  ''  Do  you  say  diat  the  people  of 
Boston  were  not  bora  freeT' 

**  Humph !"  said  the  captain  dryly,  '*  I  do  i:K>t  know  how  the  peoplt 
of  Boston  were  bom,  but  I  know  they  are  not  bom  free  in  auld  Aht9- 
deen.  I  can  speak  precisely  of  naithcr  place,  never  havii^  been  iwni 
ony  where  else  myself  but  just  only  there." 

The  laugh  which  this  sally  produced  so  enooanged  the  Utiila 
Scotehman,  that  he  was  preparing  to  claim  the  undivided  attentian  of 
the  company,  when  his  visage  was  unaccountably  blanked  by^an  in' 
timation  that  Mr.  Martin  would  be  glad  to  see  him  immediately  in 
his  private  room. 

As  he  rose  to  obey  the  summons,  he  cast  a  perplexed  look  at  Baf^ 
fles.    *'  You  see,"  said  he,  'tis  just  as  I  said." 

**  Tut  man,"  said  RafHes,  **  the  game  is  in  our  hands,  if  yoa  play  it 
boldly.  Once  more  I  say,  remember  his  father's  positive  instmctioos, 
so  to  use  your  own  proverb,  *  obey  orders  if  you  break  ownen,'  and 
now  go  to  him." 

Martin  was  pacing  the  room  with  hasty  but  unequal  steps,  when 
the  captain  entered;  a  cordial  greeting  however* was  exchanged. 
"  Well,  Master  John,  and  for  what  do  you  mew  yoursel  up  here  Uke 
a  cat  in  a  gutter,  when  there's  sae  muckle  fun  an*  joking  going  oo 
below  ?  my  certie,  gin  the  company  of  siccan  folks  dinna  suit  you, 
ye  are  ill  to  please." 

« I  am  ill  at  ease,  not  ill  to  please,"  returned  Martin.  "  I  sm  ia 
immediate  want  of  five  hundred  guineas,  captain,  and  yon  miat  kt  ms 
have  that  sum  on  this  Bill  of  Exchange." 

"  Five  hundred  guineas  .***  screamed  the  captain,  *'  now  bnt  'tis  sa 
awsome  sum  of  money ;  for  what  ooa  ye  want  five  hundred  gQineist 
you  never  game,  Mr.  John,  ye  never  game  f* 

**  You  know,  sir,  that  I  never  do  game.  You  will  npfl^y  woe,  cap- 
tarn." 

"  Mr.  John,  Pll  no  deny  but  the  money  I  have,  but  rm  np  for  the 
**  Landhigs,"  and  there's  to  be  a  great  cockfight  on  the  Elkndge,  now 
deil  a  guinea  can  be  betted  or  staked  till  they  hasr  the  clink  oT  aold 
Duncan's  sadd^bags." 

"  Am  I  to  understand,  captain,  that  yon  mean  to  ratnae  ma  tkua  ad* 
vance.  Of  the  validity  of  the  bill  you  do  not  doubt,  an^I  shoohl  sop- 
pose  there  were  some  recollections  which  would  hardly  escape  you 
at  a  moment  like  this,  when  you  might  render  me  an  essential  servioe." 

The  lines,  or  rather  I  should  say  the  cordage  of  the  captain's 
tenance,  indicated  that  his  feelings,  deep  9»  they  might  lay, 
touched. 

"Mr.  Martin,"  he  said,  after  a  pause  of  no  small 
ment,  *'  I  may  as  well  come  to  the  point  at  onop ;  I  dare,  and  'tis  an 
expression  I  seldom  use  I  dare  not  lend  3rou  or  advance  you  the 
money  just  at  this  time.  Now,  Mr.  Martin,  will  3rou  let  an  old  man 
that's  done  business  for  your  father  afbre  you  fbr  many  a  year, 
and  that's  done  business  for  your  ainsel,  both  on  this  and  the  etbsr 
side  of  the  water,  just  gie  ye  ae  small  piece  of  advicow  Let  mattes 
take  their  natural  coutm,  Master  John;  the  lad,  Lorimer,  mast  and  wdZ 
ruin  himself  in  spite  of  you ;  and  the  beautiful  young  lasaie  diksl  and 
tnJl  marry  you  in  spite  of  herself;  and  sae  you  see  that'a  just  the  vp* 
shot  of  it" 

Who  can  trace  the  inconsistencies,  the  eccentricities  of  the  famnan 
heart    Martin,  had,  as  he  supposed,  obtained  the  maateiy  over  bis 
feelings,  and  in  the  impassioned  glow  of  aflection,  had  detennined  to 
sacrifice  himself  oo  the  altar  of  friendship  and  disintereaied  love,  and 
yet  tliis  bfoad  and  coarse  assertion  of  the  caplain  produced  a  pieaaed, 
though  momentary  assent  in  his  bosom,  to  iti  probable  truth.    Selfiah- 
nea  coutd  only  for  an  instant  hold  a  place  in  his  breast     **  Alas  V* 
cried  he  mentally,  **  she  loves  him,  passionately  loves  hin.  me,  abe 
never  can  love.    If  I  can  get  him  from  this  ||aoe,  open  hia  ey«a  ti> 
the  toils  which  they  are  spreading  aioand  him,  th6y  taa.%  yat  be  lii^^. 
**  Captain,"  h«  Mid  alood,  tonuDg  to^ll'aibfcy,1bQt  a^  h«  •oiild  |«o- 
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cMd^  Lonmer  entered  ihe  rooni»  aceonpanied  b^RaflSei.  The  flushed  ; 
&ce,  and  tanttetfdy  itep  of  the  young  vietim  showed  that  after  Martin 
leA  the  table  he  had  made  a  fiital  uie  of  the  licence  of  the  hour. 

"  Mr.  Jack  Martin,"  taid  he,  '*  pray  epare  yourself  all  imneoessary 
trouble  on  my  account,  I  oton  find  the  way  into  Captain  Duncan  M'- 
Gabby's  mddle-bagB  without  Mr.  Martin'*  aasistance." 

*'  Mr.  IdOrimer,"  returned  Martin,  fiitnly,  **  I  would  havetaved  you, 
and  even  now,  ■oomed  a?  is  my  friendship,  I  iVill  save  you — if  you 
will  permit  me.  These  men,  this  Mr.  Raffles,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
this  Captain  M*Gabby,  will  lend  jron  at  an  «iorbitant  premium,  and 
under  the  hardest  imaginable  penal^es,  such  sums,  as,  added  to  those 
already  lent  you  (I  am  forced  to  say  it,  although  it  nearly  cheeks  me) 
by  my  father,  as  will  si^'allow  up<he  whole  of  your  patrimonial  estate. 
And  now,  Charleft,  when  the  dark  and  dismal  hour  comes  upon  you, 
you  wtUi  you  muat  acquit  lAe  of  any  participation  in  this  scheme,  this 
most  iniquitous  scheme  ibr  your  ruin.^' 

*'  A  very  ,dutifh],  filial,  young  gentleman,  is  this  Mr.  Martin,"  said 
Baffles,  **  levant  me^  but  Us  &ther  shall  know  how  careful  he  is  of 
his  reputation." 

«  Leave  the  room,  sin"  cried  Martin,  sternly,  "leave  the  room." 
There  is  a  dignity  in  virtue,  which  overawes ;  and  the  gambler  quailing 
at  the  honest  indigimtion  of  the  high-minded  youth,  prepared  to  obey, 
but  not  before  he  whispered  his  victim,  **  in  two  hours  3^ou  shall  re- 
cover your  losses,  unless  you  mean  Jo  put  yourself  under  the  leading 
of  the  son  of  your  father's  overBeer*^~^«aying  this  he  left  the  room. 

*'  Martin,"  said  Lorimer,  with  an  aflectation  of  gaiety,  which,  not- 
livithstanding  the  wine  he  had  drank,  he  did  not  fed ; "  Miartin,  you  are  a 
mighty  good  young  man,  sufficiently  prudent,  altt)gether  modest,  rea> 
toUably  wise,  and  so  forth — leave  me  to  take  care  of  my  unworthy 
eelf  this  one  nig^ht,  and  I  will  avail  myself  of  all  your  prudence  and 
wisdom  to-moriDW."  So  saying,  he  bowed  with  mock  gravity  and 
departed. 

''I  have  done  all,"  ejaculated  Martin,  as  Lorimer's  departing  stepi 
fell  on  his  ear ;  "  I  have  made  every  efibrt  that  fiieUd^ip,  all  that 
lovBv  true,  devoted,  selfsacrificing  love  could  dictate,  and  now,  Louisa, 
thy  happiness  must  be  cared  for,  but  tiot  by  uniting  thy  &te  to  that  of 
an  ungiateful,  thoughtless,  heartless,  spendthrift." 

The  jingling  of  tavern  bells,  the  rattling  of  dice-boxes,  and  the  ex- 
clamations and  execrations  of  the  gamblers,  were  still  producing  a 
^cnfdone  which  banished  sleep  fh»m  the  eyes  of  all  the  inmates  of 
the  City  Hotel,  ivhen  even  beibre  daylight,  Martin  lef%  the  pillow  on 
which  he  had  ei^ed  no  repose,  widi  the  intention  of  restoring  the 
equilibrium  of  his  perturbed  mind,  by  breathing  a  calmer  and  more 
healthful  air.  The  uoise  and  dissipation  by  which  he  had  been  an- 
noyed, Was  sDoh  exchanged  for  the  peaceful  qUiet  (f  that  lovely  spot, 
known  and  dear  to  the  nlemary  of  many,  ds  the  scehe  of  their  hap- 
piest bouts— the  Collie  Green.  Bis  steps  unconsciously  led  him  to 
the  verge  of  a  precipitous  cliff  Which  overhangs  the  Severn,  and  ter- 
minates that  gentle  acclivity,  aAerwards  called  the  "  Pt>wde^hduse 
Hill."  The  very  air  was  balmy,  as  it  freshened  Ifito'inord — ^tbere  was 
Ho  sotttid,  sdve  therilsple  of  the  tide  beneath  him,  and  the  chirping  of 
a  few  birds  which  began  to  fbel,  rather  than  see  the  advancing  day. 
Martin  watched  its  progress,  while  a  vague  though  pleasurable  senti- 
ment absorbed  him ;  fhr  across  the  broad  waters  of  the  Chesapeake 
was  seen,  first  the  silvery  streak  of  the  grey  mom,  then  the  more  orient 
beam,  beautiially  vaiying  intd  purple  axid  gold-— In  a  few  moments 
the  soft  watery  clouds  whibh  rise  fkHfl  the  bay,  became  flushed  with 
red,  and  a  kind  of  expectation  waib  excited  in  the  fenthusia^  ^hich  made 
hiin  almdit  afbid  to  breathe,  lest  he  should  break  the  charm — it  was 
a  witching  moment—the  wave  as  it  brdte  on  the  shore,  muAnnred 
with  more  than  mertal  music,  and  the  spirits  of  peace  seemed  to  walk 
abroad  to  tranquillize  and  soothe  the  agitated  breast  Poor  Martin's 
worldly  cares  seemed  to  melt  into  those  airy  nothings  that  dreams  are 
made  of,  and  reveries,  mild  and  enAanting  as  till)  first  hopes  of 
loVe,  or  the  recoUfection  of  past  enjoyment,  carried  him  into  futurity, 
and  enabled  him  for  the  liioment  to  throw  off*  the  Aixiety  which 
pressed  so  heavy  on  his  heatt.  But  the  gleam  of  pltasnr^  which  had 
stolen  on  this  shrouded  hoflr,  was  soon  dispelled---ihe  sun  rose,  and 
day,  broad,  garish  day,  with  all  its  accompcmjring  evils  atid  trials,  had 
flashed  upon  hirti.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  at  once  pre- 
pared to  meet  them,  for  tKe  noise  of  hastily  approaching  fiiMsteps  in- 
ducing him  suddenly  to  turn,  he  fimnd  himself  confhmted  with 
Charlei  Lorimer.  The  gambler,  Raffles,  though  he  hod  been  out- 
stript  by  his  more  impetUous  companion,  was  hastening  to  the  same 
spot,  while  just  issuing  fhatoi  the  town,  was  seen  the  gold  lafced  cock'd 
hat,  appiuachiUg  in  the  same  direction,  as  fast  as  the  short  legs,  and 
shambling  gdit  of  the  little  captain  could  bring  it. 

"Martin,"  said  Lofimer,  speaking  throUgh  his  clench^  teeth, "you 
are  an  upstart  villain :  don't  reply,  sir,"  he  continued,  «  or  I  may  be 
tempted  to  Ibrego  the  purpose  which  brought  me  here — ^I  came  to 
demand  the  satisfaction  which  I  will  allow  you  to  give,  as  though  you 
were  a  gendeman,"  and  he  produced  a  pair  of  pistols. 

*'  Hold !  hold !  gentlemen,"  cried  Raffles,  coming  up  out  of  breath; 
**  may  1  lose  deal  with  an  honour  at  the  bottom,  tfl  don't  set  you  dl 
to  rights — slam  me !  but  you  are  going  to  play  a  game  at  hazard  with- 
out calculating  the  chances — ^hold  up  your  hands,  I  say." 

"Permit  me,  sir,"  said  Martin,  waving  Raffles  from  him — ^"Mr. 
lorimer  I  require  no  explanation  of  this  ettmotdinary  scenO)  'tis  one 
I  have  been  long  prepared  for." 

p  "  And  to  atone  with  your  life,  villaiti,"  said  Lorimer,  furiously,  **  for 
<h6  treachery  you  hare  practiiied  towwdi  m©.*' 


**  To  attme  with  the  aoifender  of  my  earthly  happiness,  ibr  the  folly 
of  misplaced  afllecti<m,  I  have  been  long  prepared^but  treachery,  Mt* 
Lorimer,  must  not  be  coupled  with  my  name." 

**  Choose  your  pistol,  then,"  said  Lorimer,  furiously;  **  your  low-bred, 
canting-breath  is  hatefyd  to  me— choose  your  pistol." 

"  Never  dream  it,  Lorimer,"  returned  Martin,  firmly,  «  you  havd 
been  cruelly,  shamefuUy  Wronged,  and  for  my  supposed  advantage — 
this  course  1  resisted  to  the  utmost  of  my  power — ^I  delayed  its  execu- 
tion to  the  utmost  extent  of  my  means-— I  warned  you  up  to  the  last 
moment — I  would  have  saved  you,  but  you  would  not." 

"  Admirably  well  mouthed—- you  double  dyed  hypocrite"  said  Lori- 
mer, "but  do  you  dare  to  deny  that  you  had  the  auda^l^-the  impu- 
dence to  love  Louisa  Campbell  f  deny  that,  sir,  and  these  honourable 
accomplices  of  yours"  (for  the  captain  had  now  come  up)  "sha!!  con- 
front you  with  the  avowal  pf  the  fact." 

"  I  deny  or  avow  nothing,  sir,"  returned  Martin,  still  preserving  an 
outward  appearance  of  calmness.  "  These  men  ha«B  efl!ected  your 
ruin — they  have  lent  you  such  sums,  and  on  such  terras,' during  tlie 
past  night,  as  completely  beggars  you.  These  monies  were  avowedly  . 
my  father's,  and  are  secured  to  him  in  his  own  name.  This  done — 
another  part  of  the  plot  was  to  be  acted — you  were  to  be  made  to  be-, 
lieve  that  I  was  a  participator  in  this  scheme.  The  means  taken  to 
efiect  it,  I  partly  guess— if  it  succeed,  you  are  ruined  indeed.  And 
now,  Charles  Lorimer,  vilified,  degraded  in  appearance  as  I  must  be 
in  your  eyes,  I  will  yet  make  one  more  appeal  to  our  youthful  afieo- 
t]oi>— trust  me— trust  in  me,  a  man  yet  more  wretched  than  yourself; 
believe  me,  when  I  solemnly  declare,"  and  he  raised  his  hands  with 
afiecting  solemnity,  "  I  never  will  build  my  happiness,  or  sufler  it  to 
be  built  on  the  ruin  of  yours.." 

Maddened  by  his  recent  loss,  irritated  almost  to  frenzy  by  the  sug- 
gestkm  which  Raffles  had  thrown  out,  and  which  M'Gabby  confirmed, 
that  old  Martin's  object  in  obtaining  Lorimer's  estate,  was  to  render 
his  son  an  eligible  match,  even  in  the  eyes  of  her  father,  for  Louisa 
Campbell,  to  whom  he  had  been  long  attached,  the  unhappy  young 
man  heard  nothing  in  the  affecting  declaration  of  his  friend,  but  a 
confirmation  of  this  assertion,  and  by  implication,  that  Lorimer,  the 
proud,  the  high-bom,  the  accomplished,  Charles  Lorimer,  lay  prostrate 
at  the  merqy  of  the  upstart,  Jack  Martin — his  fortune,  his  mistress, 
completely  in  his  power.  His  senses  were  stunned,  his  brain  reeled 
under  the  conflict  of  the  emotions  which  oppressed  him,  and  seeing 
in  the  man  before  him,  the  supposed  possessor  of  all  that  happiness, 
which  he  had  so  recklessly  thrown  away,  he  broke  fVom  Raffles  who, 
in  troth,  had  no  real  intention  to  vdthhold  him,  and  advancing  to- 
wards Martin,  vnth  the  pistols  extended  towards  him,  demanded  that 
he  should  make  choice  of  one  of  them — **  Take  it,  villoin,"  cried  he, 
and  stamping  fbriously,  the  violence  of  the  action,  together  with  the  tre- 
mor of  his  hand,  discharged  one  of  the  pistols,  and  Martin's  face  wte 
instantly  covered  with  blood.  He  did  not  fall,  for  the  boll  had  passed 
through  his  cheek,  inflicting,  not  a  dangerous,  though  a  ghastly  wound. 
The  profiered  assistance  of  Raffles  and  M'Gabby,  he  contemptuously 
refused,  but  added,  after  a  pause,  "Captain  M'Gabby,  you  have  some 
feeling — take  that  poor  man  under  your  care,  do  not  lose  sight  of 
him,  until  you  hear  from  me— be  kind  to  him,  forjroU  have  (partly,  I 
believe,  from  ignorance  of  the  enormity  of  the  guilt)  assisted  to  makD 
him  the  most  unhappy  of  all  men  breathing,  except  myself" 

On  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day  from  that  on  which  the  events  just 
related  occurred,  two  persons  were  seen  descending  a  long  line  of 
hilly  road  which  led  down  to  the  peninsula,  once  owned  by  tha  proud 
fkmilies  of  Campbell  and  Lorimer ;  but  soon,  as  it  seemed,  to  pass  under 
the  sole  dominion  of  a  more  ignoble  name.  The  face  of  the  foremost 
rider  was  so  bandaged,  as  completely  to  hide  it  from  view,  and  though 
the  gait  of  the  beautiful  animal  on  which  he  rode,  seemed  to  be  the 
very  perfection  of  the  art  of  pacing,  yet  an  exclamation  was  some- 
times extorted,  as  if  any,  even  the  least  motion  produced  pain. 

"  Tom,"  said  the  gentleman,  who  the  reader  will  have  no  difficulty 
ui  recognising  as  our  friend  Mr.  Martin  (the  person  thus  addressed 
was  his  servant)  "  Tom,  I  hope  you  will  very  particularly  recollect 
aU  that  I  desire  of  you,  in  relating  (his  unfortunate  accident  of  mine, 
when  we  get  home.'* 

*  Why,  yes,  your  honour,  I  recollect  every  Word,  but  it's  all  no  use, 
now,  for  Mr.  Raffles  has  been  down  at  Martindale  these  two  days." 

"  Is  it  possible,"  said  Martin,  "  and  why,  Tom,  did  you  not  teU  me, 
or  rather  how  did  you  hear  it  t" 

"  Why,  sir,"  was  the  answer,  "  the  night  you  were  so  ill  at  CoL 
Denham's,  Mr.  Raffles  wen  there  on  his  way  down ;  he  was  sadly  vext 
when  he  heard  you  were  there,  but  begg'd,  as  I  heard,  that  you 
might  not  be  told  he  was  in  the  house,  as  he  said  he  had  very  par- 
ticular reasons  for  it ;  and  as  for  roe,  I  thought  it  would  do  no  good  to 
mention  it  as  I  knew  it  would  make  you  uneasy — but,  sir,  the  whole 
matter  is  blabb'd  fiom  beginning  to  end — ^he  told  all  there,  and  will, 
to  a  certainty,  tell  all  at  home." 

My  difficulties,  thought  out  hero,  increase  at  every  turn,  and  in 
fifVy  minutes  I  must  meet  this  crisis  with  my  father,  w-hen  I  hoped  for 
as  many  houta  preparation  at  least — but,  alas !  poor  Martin  \  a  more 
distreflsing,  far  more  embarrassing  crisis  was  even  nearer  at  hand,  foiyi 
at  the  very  next  turn  in  the  road,  attended  only  by  her  maid,  and  ap- 
parently induced  to  have  lengthened  her  ramble  by  the  loveliness  of 
the  evening,  he  met— Louisa  Campbell.  Her  first  exclamation, 
sufficiently  indicated  to  the  perplexed  and  surprised  traveller,  what 
was  the  subject  of  her  thoughts,  and  what  the  nature  of  her  expectar 
tlotu  at  the  moment    >  Oh!  Charles,  how  could  you  so  disappoint 
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jne!"  were  the  wovdi  uttered  before  ehe  peraeiTed  her  iniiitiko  iho 
Inqoiiy  wei  changed  to  "  Mr.  Martin,  ii  it  you  ?  And  why  did  you 
leave  Mr.  Lorftner?  Why  does  he  not  comer* 

Martin  felt  a  pang  of  unrequited  love  in  all  its  bittemea;  maimed, 
disfigured  by  the  hand  of  him,  so  beloved  by  her  on  whom  his  very 
aoul  doated,  that  her  maidenly  reserve  had  been  borne  away  by  her 
smxiety  on  his  account—end  that  man  so  utterly  unworthy  of  her 
aiiecti(«is,  while  he  himself,  her  real,  disinterested,  almcet  adoring 
lover,  was  wholly  disregarded,  though  his  appearance  indicated  recent 
disaster,  and  present  sufiering.  Without  attempting  a  salutation  to 
which  he  found  himself  unequal,  he  dismounted,  though  not  without 
&e  assistdim>  of  his  servant,  and  then,  indeed,  Louisa's  natural  tender- 
ness of  heart  resumed  its  sway,  and  she  anxiously  and  feelingly  de- 
manded the  cause  of  his  situation.  *'  An  accident,"  he  ahnost  in- 
articulataly  said,  "  had  detained  him  some  days  alter  the  races." 

*'  And  why  is  not  Mr.  Lorimer  with  you  ?"  she  demanded.  *'  What 
oould  separate  him  from  his  iHend»  and  such  a  friend  when  his  pre- 
aaoce  was  so  evidently  needed  ?" 

Oh!  thought  MarUn,  that  this  dear,  hapless  girl,  could  be  told  the 
idistraoting  truth  at  once :  that  she  could  at  once  bww.  how  certainly 
Charles  Lorimer  is  lost  to  her,  and  himself,  as  I  fear,  forever;. that  the 
dreadful  sea  of  dissipation  has  at  length  made  a  iair  breach  over  him, 
and  swept  away  **  all  that  was  pure,  all  that  was  lovely,  all  that  was 
frf'good  report — this  must  be  told — but  not  by  ne  ;*'  he  groaned,  as  he 
added,  almost  audibly,  *<  no,  not  by  me." 

'*  Mr.  Martin,  my  estimable  friend,  tell  me,  what  does  this  mean  f 
^-you  are  iaim — you  are  ill — let  me  assist  you  to  this  hank  see,  'tis 
perfectly  dry.^  She  accompanied  the  word  by  the  action,  and  placing 
Iter  arm  in  his,  gently  led  him  to  a  seat  *<  And  now  tell  me,  how 
have  you  been  thus  wounded  f  And  where  is  Cfaarles  V*  Could  Louisa 
hnve  seen  the  agonised  countenance  of  the  person  thus  questioned, 
it  would  have  told  her,  that  a  tale  of  vroe  was  involved  in  the  answer; 
as  it  was,  the  most  unpleasant  surmises  were  all  she  was  made  to 
suflbr.  John  Martin's  tongue  could  not  utter  a  deliberate  fitlsehood, 
even  when  the  truth  could  not  be  told. 

"  I  have  great  difficulty  in  speaking,"  he  said.  **■  and  am,  indeed,  as 
you  kmdly  said,  iaint  and  ill.  Will  my  sweet  friend.  Miss  Campbell, 
I  should  say,  excuse  me  till  to-monowf  To-morrow,  if  my  situation 
will  permit  it— to-morrow  I  will  see  you ;  this  spot  is,  as  I  think, 
equally  distant  firom  Argyle  House  and  my  place  of  residence,  and 
Miss  Campbell  walks  or  rides  eveiy  morning — ^if  I  do  not  see  her,  my 
friend,  Mr.  Cameron,  will."  He  rose,  and  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment, supplying  strength,  mounted  his  hone  hastily,  and  rode  off 
I/>uisa  stood  gazing  after  him,  perplexed,  surprised,  and  deeply  anx- 
ious ;  but  there  was  no  help— ehe  returned  home  to  pass  an  agitated 
ereuing,  to  set  down  to  a  tasteless  repast,  and  to  retire  to  ji  sleepless 
pillow. 

It  did  not  occur  to  Louisa,  until  the  following  morning,  that  Mar* 
IJn,  though  he  had  promised  to  meet  her  on  the  morrow,  had  named 
loo  particular  hour.  This  omission  was  not  now  to  he  remedied ; 
taking  it  for  granted,  however,  that  he  would  be  regulated  by  ho- 
usual  time  for  walking,  she  anticipated  that  time  by  a  full  hour,  and 
was  soon  after  breakfast  at  the  place  of  appointment.  The  mild  air  of 
a  lovely  autumnal  evening  had  been  changed,  during  the  night,  to  the 
cold  blasts  of  winter,  and  the  morning,  rose  comfortless  and  cloudy. 
A  quick  peroepticm  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  as  beheld  in  their  love- 
liness, or  their  sublimity,  may,  and  does  produce  much  that  is  raptur* 
ous,  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  it  may  produce  much  misery ;  for  the 
aoul  that  feels  a  responsive  sympathy  to  the  changes  of  nature,  arises 
to  ecstacy,  or  sinks  into  melancholy,  just  as  the  chords  are  touched ; 
and  like  the  iEolian  harp,  changes  its  note,  with  every  changing  wind. 
Poor,  Louisa,  who  had  been  nursed  in  the  very  lap  of  sentiment  and 
feeling,  was  doomed  to  prove  severely,  the  truth  of  the  observation. 
The  scene  was,  indeed,  dreary ;  cold,  nippin  gblasts  came  rushing  over 
the  hills,  with  a  hollow,  moaning  sound,  and  the  romantic  girl  found 
her  memory  but  too  well  stored  with  poetical  imagery,  that  suited  the 
occasion,  not  to  be  deeply  sensible  to  the  changed  aspect  of  the  spot, 
since  she  had  visited  it  the  evening  before.  A  vague,  but  undefined 
sense  of  approaching  misery,  was,  indeed,  strongly  impressed  on  her. 
"  I  feel,"  she  exclaimed,  "  that  I  am  to  hear  something  which  will 
render  me  miserable — there  is  a  warning  in  that  hollow  blast  which 
iHds  me  prepare ;  there  is  an  accordance  in  the  scene,  with  a  tale  ^f 
woe ;  well !  if  there  is  wretchedness  in  store  for  me,  I  would  not  have 
it  otherwise. 

''  Nor  ask,  if  henceforth,  I  but  breathe,  to  sigh, 
A  kinder  climate,  or  a  brighter  sky." 

**  If  it  indeed  be  true,"  said  Louisa,  mentally, '  that  coming  events 
cast  their  shadows  before,'  "  how  dark  and  sombre  are  the  colours 
which  envelope  all  my  future  prospects.  The  mystery  which  attends  the 
return  of  John  Martin  without  Lorimer,  must  soon  be  solved ;  in  the 
meantime,  this  gloomy  morning  shall  not  induce  me  to  take  any  thing 
of  distress  on  interest  I  will  not  despond ;  I  will  not  anticipate 
evil"  These  last  words  were  uttered  audibly,  as  she  cast  an  anxious 
'  glance  in  the  direction  in  which  she  expected  either  Mr.  Cameron, 
or  Martin  to  appear ;  neither  was  visible,  and  a  rustling  sound  in 
the  bushes  near  her,  inducing  her  suddenly  to  turn  her  head,  she- 
saw,  emerging  from  ihem,the  being  on  earth  she  least  expected,  and  cer- 
tainly least  desired  to  see.  It  was  Robert  Martin,  the  father  of  our  hero. 
While  it  yna^  his  •npreme  wiabi  to  pee  his  noa  ncknowledged  as  a 


yotuig  geofleroan  of  taste  and  feshion ;  this  man  appeared  lo  derive  a 
peculiar  satis&ction,  in  adhering  pertinaciouflily  to  his  old  babin,  and 
exhibiting  the  same  appearance  in  his  outward  man,  which  had  mark- 
ed him  as  the  hard  stave^lriver,  the  Arifty,  canning  agent,  tlie  money- 
making,  penc»saving  miser.  Tears  had  elapsed  since  Lonmahad 
seen  this  person,  at  once  the  olyject,  to  her,  of  fear,  of  aUiorrance^ 
and  of  the  deepest  interest.  Once  seen,  he  could  never  be  Ibigoiteo 
by  her;  but,  indeed,  he  was  in  nothing  altered.  He  bad  the  aame 
afifectedly  obsequious,  but  sinister  look,  while  the  old  slon^ed,  whits 
hat,  the  home-spun  coat,  his  coarse  ungloved  hand,  fitNn  whenoe  de- 
peiided  the  blue  cowskin,  once  the  symbol  ef  his  audwrity  and  office; 
all  marked  him  the  veritable  Robert  Martin,  she  had  ever  shrunk 
frooL 

*"  Well,  to  be  sure  now,  if  this  is  not  Miss  LousaCaropben,**  was  the 
salutation  of  the  man  of  wealth,  to  the  daughter  of  the  man  of  fa- 
mily. <«  Well  nov^,  honey !  and  how  do  you  do  ?  'tis  been  a  grsat, 
long  while  since  I  seed  you ."  This  was  pronounced  as  he  dismoonted 
from  the  shaggy  poney  vvfaich  he  bestrode ;  and  he  appnisiched  and  held 
out  to  her  his  hard  hand.  Foor  Louisa  shrunk  instioctivelj  from  ils 
touch.  *'0h,  dear!  dear!  and  so  you  won't  shake  bands  with  poor 
old  Robert,  your  daddy's  old  overseer,  that  used  to  be.  Bat  die  sun's 
on  our  side  of  the  hedge  now,  honey,  and  may  be,  when  you  come  to 
know  how  matters  stand,  you  won't  be  altogether  so  overly  nice."  Em- 
barrassed, confused,  Louisa  could  make  no  reply,  while  her  eyes  were 
involuntarily  strained  in  the  direction  m  which  ahe  expected  so  lee 
the  son  of  diis  duq^usting  intruder  approach. 

**  You  may  look,  and  look,  miss,"  said  her  tormentor, "  but  yoo'H 
see  nobody  here  this  blesse^  morning,  but  just  myadi;  lor  John 
Martin,  my  son  John  that  is,  is  ill,  Miss  Louisa  Campb^ ;  and  IH 
let  you  know  presently,  misa,  what  made  him  ill  f  he  appeared  Id 
struggle  with,  and  partly  subdue,  some  strange  emotion.  **Jacky 
can't  come,  that's  for  certain,"  he  continued.  **  I've  put  Mt.  Cameran 
on  a  ^Tong  scent,  and  so  you  )we,  honey,'I've  got  yon  io  loyeelf^  and 
you  and  me'U  have  some.agreeable  conversation.** 

**  I  had  hoped  to  have  met  your  son,  or  Mr.  Cameron,"  said  Loioisi, 
faintly ;  "  as  I  am  disappoined  I  will  return." 
**  Oh,  not  at  all !  not  at  all !    Why  I  am  come  in  their  place." 
"  Fob,  sir !"  was  Louisa's  surprised  exdamation. 
"  Why  yes,  miss,  mtl  and  just  I'll  tell  you  in  five  minute^  what  one  of 
them  there  lackadaisical  felk>ws  would  have  taken  a  day  to  make  out 
Now,  honey,  I'll  tell  you  all  from  the  beginning.**    Louisa  was  com- 
pelled to  listen,  with  breathless  and  undi^giused  intereet    •«  This  filr. 
Charles  Lorimer  is  just  about  as  big  a  scamp  as  ever  went  unhung; 
he  has  shot  my  son,  John  Martin,  in  the  face,  and  torn  half  bia  ched^ 
oflP— now  don't  go  for  to  feint,  for  you  have  got  a  deal  more  to  hear,  I 
promise  you.     Well,  well,  I  ain't  going  to  touo^  you  ;**  for  pale  snd 
trembling  Louisa  had  sunk  to  the  ground,  and  Martin  had  moved 
towards  her  as  intending  to  raise  her  upb 

**  Twas  accidental,  I  trust,  I  hope  it  was  entirely  aecidcnial,'*  said 
the  deeply  distressed  girL 

**  No,  miss,"  said  Martin,  speaking  between  his  doeely  set  teedi, 
*<  'twas  not  accidental ;  he  shot  at  my  son,  the  viUain,  widi  a  feU  in- 
tent and  purpose  to  kill  him ;  but,  by  the  powers,  he  ahali  pay  for  it 
The  game  is  up  with  him  now ;  he  shall  rot  in  a  jaiU  or  my  name'i 
not  Bob  Martin.  He's  fond  of  racmg,  is  hef  well,  he  shall  laos 
round  the  inside  of  the  stone  jug  afler  this!" 

*'  Man,"  cried  Louisa,  cUuping  her  hands  in  agony,  «  do  not  leil  ne 
that  Charles  Lorimer  intended  to  murder  your  son." 

"  I  don't  care  a  brsss  ferthmg  what  he  inlaided;  I  know  he  bss 
nearly  done  tt,  if  not  quite ;"  and  as  the  possibility  of  his  aoa'm  deadi 
arose  to  his  imagination,  his  eyes  flashed,  and  hii  whole  ooonCenance, 
always  indicative  of  hard,  though  acute  feelingi.  aesumed  an  appea- 
rance absolutely  satanic    "  But  if  you  will  ait  up,"  he  leaoBied,  **  and 
don't  sob,  and  fo  on  at  that  s|te,  but  just  listen  to  me,  I  will  tell  you  all 
about  it"    This  was  uttered  in  a  morose  and  dogged  manner :  the 
habitual  revfrence,  which  he  involuntarily  retained  for  ^  daughter 
of  his  former  jiatron,  and  the  real  wish  to  secure,  if  possible  a  fevou^- 
able  hearing,  had  induced  him  at  first  to  address  Louisa  in  a  manoer, 
which  he,  no  doubt,  thought  most  insinuating.    This,  for  a  moment, 
was  swept  away,  by  asense  of  his  sou's  wrongs  and  the  intena^  of  his 
feelings  on  the  sulgecL     Robert  Martin,  hovrever.  was  never  Icog  off 
his  guard,  when  any  point  was  to  be  gained  by  coolness  of  head,  snd 
fixedness  of  purpose  ;^  and  seeing  that  Louisa,  though  pale  and  greadf 
agitated,  had  seated  herself  on  the  bank  and  seemed  ready  to  litfen 
to  what  he  might  have  to  communicate,  he  proceeded  as  follows : 

"  To  make  short  of  a  long  story,  I've  got  my  hook  in  Master  Cha^ 
ley  Loiimer's  nose,  for  as  great  a  man  as  be  minks  himself,  and  hs 
may  flounce  and  flounder  as  much  as  he  likes,  but  I've  nooaed  him  at  last 
Jackey  thought  to  trick  me  did  he?  but.  Lord  love  you,  Jackey  wiA 
all  his  latin,  and  greek,  and  what  not,  mustn't  think  to  outwit  me. 
He  thought  to  pay  Mr.  Scape-grace's  debts  in  EnglaiHl.  and  never  1« 
me  know  any  thing^bout  it ;  but  I  soon  found  out  what  he  was  afWr, 
so  I  just  lets  Mr.  Charles  know  how  he  and  your  daddy,  were  cd- 
leaging  together  concerning  him.    And  while  your  daddy  waa  calling 
Jack  the  noblest,  and  most  disinterested  of  fiiends,  and  all  that,  I 
gave  him  to  understand  that  I  would  let  him  have,  just  whatever  he 
pleased  to  draw  for,  and  they  never  kiK>w  a  word  about  it.     Well, 
he  jumped  at  it  like  a  cock  at  a  blackberry,  as  the  saying  m.     He 
drew,  and  he  drew,  till  he  came  home,  and  then  what  with,  interest 
anJ-so-forth,  a  thumping  round  sum  it  was ;  but  the  bigger  the  better, 
ikid  t  Aice  litde  bit  of  a  mortgage  settled  all  that.    Then  I  set  Tnak 
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Raffioi  at  bkn ;  got  him  on  the  tmrC  and,  hy  George,  he  made  short  ^vorii  * 
v£  iU  I  only  wanted  this  race  at  Amiapolis  to  finkih  the  job.  So  I 
aent  up  old  M*Gabby,  with  the  rhino ;  had  all  the  writings  ready ; 
Frank  agg'd  him  on;  got  him  desperate;  put  the  money  in  one  hand, 
the  pen  in  the  other ;  and  the  last  acre  of  Mr.  Charles  Lorimer's  es- 
tate became  the  property  of  one  Robert  Martin,  at  jreur  service.  Master 
Cbades  Lorimer  is  a  beggar,  Miss  Louisa  Campbell" 

**  I  ought,"  said  Louiaa,  speaking  with  great  difficulty,  **  I  ought 
1o  have  expected  as  much ;  but  did  he  fight  with  yooc  son?  did  he 
wound  him?  If  you  can  feel,  relieve  the  suspense  of  my  almost  burst- 
ing heart ;  tell  me  all." 

**  Oh,  I  mean  to  tell  you  all  f  Why  I  came  here  for  the  very  pur- 
pose, and  that  part  is  a  nice  little  story  iiselCr-Jack,  you  see,  got  an 
inkling  of  what  they  were  afler,  and  what  does  the  simpleton,  but 
tries  to  get  Lorimer  to  borrow  the  money  of  him!  and  no  doubt  that 
wouU  have  been  done  but  old  M'Gabby  had  his  lesson,  and  Jack 
could'nt  compass  the  cash  without  him ;  and  Frank  says  he  got  so 
tired  with  Jack,  that  he,  just  for  a  little  fun,  lets  on  to  Lorimer,  that 
Jack  wanted  to  get  him  in  his  power,  and  trick  him  out  of  you.  That 
played  the  devil,  for  what,  with  his  losses  and  one  diing  and  another, 
he  was  in  such  a  turmoiJ,  that  off  he  went  after  Jack — taxes  him  with 
it— 4uid  after  bouncing  like  madyand  finding  Jack  wouId*nt  fight  him, 
he  shot  him ;"  clenching  his  teeth,  he  repeated,  **  he  shot  him,  and,  by 
the  powers,  the  fool  deserved  it,  for  he  would  have  saved  him  from 
ruin  and  married  him  to  the  girl  he  loved  to  distmction.  The  fool, 
the  double-dyed  fool !  he  just  got  served  as  he  ought"  Here  Mar- 
tin's feelings  again  mastered  him,  and  his  habitual  caution  was  swept 
away  by  their  intensity.  Luuisa  became  foint,  a  dizziness  overspread 
her  sight,  but  her  sense  of  hearing  remained  painfully  acute.  Mar^ 
tin  went  on :  **  I  nude  him  a  gentleman  from  the  day  he  was  bom ; 
never  thwarted  him  in  any  thing ;  gave  him  to  the  direction  of  Cameron, 
fiom  first  to  last ;  all  to  make  him  a  fit  husband  for  Min  Louisa  Camp- 
bell. Tea,  miss,  do  yon  think  I  cared  a  two-penny  ticket  for  latin, 
and  greek,  and  painting,  and  music,  and  such  like  f  Not  I :  but, 
thinks  I,  let  him  win  the  girl,  and  I  will  find  fortin.  But  never  was 
a  bigger  fool  to  deaf  with,  than  this  same  gentleman  son  of  mine. 
He  tried  to  baffle  me  in  getting  the  young  spendthrift's  land,  in  the  first 
place ;  then,  when  the  feller  comes  home  and  makes  up  with  RaflSes 
and  such  like,  instead  of  setting  him  on  the  lay,  he  must  just  go  to  ad- 
vising and  begging  him  in  private,  and  making  excuses  for  him  to  the 
colonel,  and  never  saying  a  single  word  for  himself,  though  if  he  knew 
he  need  but  to  ax  and  to  have,  for  you  know,  misa,  you  darsn't,  that  is, 
I  mean,  you  would  never  be  such  a  downright  bom  ninny  as  to  refuse 
him." 

There  is  not  one  ingredient  in  that  deep  cup  of  afflictiQU,  which,  it 
is  the  lot  of  all  below  the  sky  to  drink,  and  of  many,  very  many,  to 
drain  to  the  dregs,  more  bitter  than  the  first  intimation  we  receive  of 
the  loas  of  the  esteem  of  our  equals,  or  of  the  habitual  reverence  of 
our  inferiors.  Louisa  Campbell  had  been  taught  fhim  inftncy  to  be- 
lieve that,  in  point  of  rank,  she  had  no  superiors,  and  few  equals. 
Though  to  treat  all  those  whom  she  oonsiderad  as  beneath  her,  with 
tender  consideration  and  compassion,  was  congenial  both  to  her  sweet 
disposition,  and  the  precepts  of  her  troly  gentle  and  kind  hearted^ 
though  aristociaUcal  father;  yet  the  idea  that  she  could  be  treated, 
even  by  her  equals,  with  less  than  profound  respect,  and  by  others 
with  ought  but  reverence,  had  never  in  her  life  occurred  to  her.  To 
have  the  veil  thus  radely,  brutally  torn  from  her  eyes;  to  have  her 
hopes  blasted ;  her  feelings  wounded ;  her  delicacy  insulted,  at  once 
overwhelmed  and  confounded  her.  Yet  she  did  not  fain^  or  shed  a 
tear;  a  slight  throbbing  of  her  temples,  and  a  difficulty  of  respiration, 
were  the  only  outward  signs  of  the  agony  she  endured ;  the  measure 
of  her  distress  was  not  yet  filled.  It  was  eflected,  however,  even  to 
overflowing  by  the  following  declaration : 

**  Now,  my  dear  honey,  you  see  you  can't  help  yourself  no  way  in 
the  world.  Young  Lorimef  s  done  up ;  not  a  ha-penny,  not  a  sliver 
to  keep  the  devil  from  dancing  in  his  pocket,  as  the  saying  is.  Then 
his  character,  that's  done  up  too.  Raffles  says  he  left  him  at  Gill 
Middleton's,  as  drunk  as  David's  sow ;  and  he  may  eat  and  drink  up 
Silverheel8if,"and  his  countenance  assumed  the  expression  of  the  de- 
mon of  revenge^if  my  son  is  pronounced  out  of  danger.  But  he'll  hardly 
think  of  coming  back  here,  you  may  take  your  oath  of  that  Now, 
miss,  ihe  case  is  just  this  here,  every  body  knows  as  how  you  likes 
my  son  John;  and  though  if  Jacky  mayn't  be  so  handsome  like  as 
that  there  Jack  dandy,  yet  my  son  has  got  that  is  better  nor  handsome. 
He's  got  gold,  gold,  and  land,  miss.  You  shall  eat  off  of  goM, 
and  drink  out  of  gokl,  and  sit  on  gold,  if  you  like  it,  and  yon  shall  ride 
in  your  own  coach,  on  your  own  land,  at  least  on  your  husband's 
land,  from  one  end  of  this  here  neck  to  the  other,  for  i<  ts  ofi  mine, 
every  dirty  acre  of  it  The  hist  fiwt  of  the  Argyle  estate  your  fether 
mortgaged  to  M^jor  Suppleton,  as  he  thought,  but  the  ro^jor  was  only 
my  agent  in  the  business.  'Tis  all  mine!  mine!  mine!  And  over 
and  above,  I  have  got  the  bonds  and  notes  to  the  tune  of  some  thou- 
sands, with  the  sign  manual  of  a  certain  Colonel  Campbell ;  and  his 
daughter  must  either  marry  my  son  John  Martin,  or  her  father  must 
—go  to  jail !"     Louisa  heard  him  to  an  end  and  fiiinted. 

The  grief  of  Martin,(for  he  supposed  that  Louisa  was  dead  and  that  he 
had  killed  her,}  was  indescribable.  It  was  rather  the  fiensied  distrac- 
tion of  a  savage  Indian,  than  the  sorrowing  of  a  civilized  man.  In 
the  agony  of  his  soul,  he  tore  hu  grey  bain  out  by  handsfull,  beat 
his  breast,  and  howling  with  frightful  violence,  threw  himself  on  the 
Srottnd  beaide  her.    He  thought  h«  had  destioyed  tt  one  blow>  the 


sole  ol^ect  at  which  he  had  aimed  from  the  day  of  her  birth,  namdty 
her  union  with  his  son.  £ven  at  that  period  dependent  on  his  small 
salary  for  his  daily  bread,  did  he  form  the  seemingly  incredible  pro- 
ject, which,  a  moment  before,  he  fencied  near  completion.  It  forme 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  acuteness  of  his  perception  and  of  the.  . 
natural  strength  and  depth  of  his  uncultivated  mind,  to  say  that  hie 
hopes,  even  then,  were  built  on  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  char- 
acters with  whom  he  would  have  to  deal  The  readers  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  in  this  land  of^liberty  and  equality,  can  form  no  adequate 
conception  of  the  value  which  was  attached,  in  the  days  to  which 
our  story  refers,  to  what  was  called  "family,"  used  in  the  colonies,  we 
may  presume,  in  lieu  of  the  more  lofty  terra,  "  nobility."  iK>w-bom» 
and  low-bred  as  was  Robert  Martin,  it  had  its  full  effect  even  on  him. 
The  possession,  therefore,  of  the  fertile  lands  of  the  beautiful  pemn- 
sula  of  our  story,  formed  a  subordinate  part  of  his  grand  object ;  to  * 
make  his  son  not  the  mere  owner,  but  to  invest  him  with  the  dignity 
of  their  rightful  roaster;  seemed  a  thing  not  to  be  desired  only,  but  to 
be  obtained,  for  he  meant  to  devote  to  its  attainment,  the  whole  of  an 
active  life,  to  subdue  every  feeling  of  gratitude,  to  stifle  every  sug- 
gestion of  conscience.  How  he  sped  we  have  already  seen ;  such  m 
course  must  always  succeed  to  a  certain  point 

It  may  be  necessary  to  say  that  on  hisson's  return  home,  maimed  and 
disfigured  by  the  man  whom  he  hated,  because  by  a  strange  perversion 
of  intellect  he  considered  him  as  bom  to  be  in  his  way ;  he  resolved 
at  once  to  hasten  on  the  catastrophe,  and  glut  at  once  his  revenge,  and 
consummate  his  hopes  by  demanding  the  daughter  of  his  patron  as  a 
wife  for  his  son.  Learning  by  his  spies  and  informers,  of  whom  he  had , 
many,  Mr.  Cameron*8  intention  to  meet  Louisa,  in  John's  place,  he  anti- 
cipated the  interview  with  an  intention  to  endeavour  by  all  the  address 
in  his  power  to  win  Louisa's  consent  to  his  scheme.  Her  evident  ab- 
horrence of  his  person,  changed  his  plan,  and  reconciled,  and  even  in- 
cited him  to  one,  he  considered  more  efficaciotis — ^that  of  intinudar 
tion. 

No  language  can  adequately  express  the  surprise  felt  by  Mr.  Ca- 
meron, who  at  this  moment  arrived  and  found  Louisa  pale  and  seem- 
ingly inanimate,  extended  on  the  ground,  while  near  her,  grovelling 
in  the  dost  and  alternately  execrating  himself,  and  bewailing  hia 
misfortune,  lay  the  prostrate  forai  of  old  Martin.  To  run  to  the  neigh- 
bouring brook  and  sprinkle  her  face  with  water  was  his  first  care ;  she 
slowly  recovered  and  opened  her  eyes,  and  Mr.  Cameron,  in  some  mea- 
sure, aware  of  the  cause  of  her  situation,  took  advantage  of  the  stunned 
and  confused  state  of  her  inteUect,and  without  consulting  or  indeed  ask- 
ing any  questions,  raised  her  gently  in  his  arms  and  bore  her  towarda 
Argyle  House,  unmindful  of  Martin,  and  indeed,  scarce  noticing  the 
strange  situation  and  state  in  which  he  found  and  left  him. 

The  threatening  appearance  of  the  morning  had  alamed  Colonel 
Campbell,  lest  his  daughter's  walk  should  be  prolonged,  and  the  rain 
might  fall  ere  her  return ;  the  carriage  -had  therefore  been  sent  to 
meet  her,  and  Mr.  Cameron  had  not  proce«>ded  for  with  his  lovely 
burden,  ere  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  place  her  in  it  and  seating  him- 
self beside  her,  they  soon  reached  Argyle  House.  With  tender  soli- 
citude he  had  urged  Louisa  to  endeavour  to  assume  strength  to  reach 
her  room  without  discovering  her  agitation  to  her  fether.  **  You  must 
leave  the  disclosures  which  have  been,  I  doubt  not  made  to  you  to 
be  made  to  kirn,  by  me,"  he  said.  Louisa  could  only  thank  him  by  ft 
look  of  gratitude,  and  on  their  arrival  at  the  door,  as  the  rein  was  de- 
soending  in  torrents,  in  the  hurry  of  her  removal  from  the  carriage  to 
the  house,  she  escaped  the  observation  of  her  fether,  and  with  a  look 
fraught  with  the  deepest  expression  to  Mr.  Cameron,  she  retired  to 
her  room. 

Te  detail  the  conversation  which  passed  between  Mr.  Cameron 
and  Colonel  Campbell  would  only  be  a  repetition  of  what  the  reader 
already  knows.  The  colonel  had  long  known  that  Lorimer  was  deeply 
involved,  but  of  ruin  he  had  never  dreamed.  His  own  pecuniary 
embarrassments  he  knew  and  felt  were  great,  but  his  habits  were  utterly 
averse  to  a  close  and  accurate  inspection  of  them.  His  sanguine  tempe- 
rament always  induced  him  to  believe  he  should  surmount  his  difficul- 
ties, and  his  last  mortgage,  he  thought  was  in  the  hands  of  an  assured 
friend.  The  loss  of  fortune,  however,  he  might  have  bome,but  that  a 
|dan,  a  long  laid  deliberate  plan  had  been  pursued  to  marry  his  dear,  his 
only  child  to  the  son  of  his  overseer,  and  that  hopes  were  cherished  of 
its  success,  nay  that  those  hopes  had  been  on  the  point  of  being  supposed 
to  be  realized,  was  too  much  for  him ;  the  amiable,  the  kind-hearted» 
tho'  proud  and  too  sensitive  fether,  in  a  situation  scaree  less  depkua- 
ble  than  that  of  his  unha|^  daughter,  was  carried  to  his  bed. 

Leaving  all  in  gloom,  and  sorrow  and  sickness,  at  Argyle  House ; 
let  us  return  to  Annapolis,  and  take  up  the  fortunes  of  Charles  Lori- 
mer. He  was  carried  back  to  the  tavern  by  Raffles  and  M'Gabby, 
a  powerfhl  opiate  administered,  and  left  to  sleep  off  his  fit  of  distractioii. 
It  was  not  until  the  second  day  after  this,  that  he  was  able  to  descend 
into  the  public  rooms  of  the  bouse.  The  races  were  over,  and  the 
company  gone.  A  distinguished  poet  of  the  present  day  has  touch- 
ingly  said-* 

"  I  feel  like  one  who  walks  alone. 
Some  banquet  hall  deserted ; 
The  lights  are  fled—- the  garlands  dead. 
And  all  but  him  departed." 

A  soft,  but  not  unpleasing  melancholy,  is  sure  to  steal  over  us,  when 
WO  eater  a  rooui  in  which  we  have  lately  M^oyed  ounelYea  fat  a 
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wamamu  circle  of  friends,  and  acquuntancM ;  and  if  the  plearana 
and  ftativitiea  of  the  moment  were  heightened,  by  the  lenewal  of 
inteimitted  fKendship,  the  reviTBl  of  a  lost  afiection,  or  the  ayoival  of 
long  concealed  love,  the  whole  scene  comes  sweetly  floating  on  onr 
memoiy,  and  the  voice  of  pleasure  is  again  in  our  ear.  Every  piece 
of  furniture  is  seen  with  fond  aflection;  every  pert  of  the  room  re- 
calls some  pleasing  recollection— for  the  soft  voice,  the  stolen  glance, 
the  fiist  permitted  declaration  is  again  there,  in  all  their  mellowed 
transports.  This,  however,  is  the  meed  of  refinement  only.  Far 
different  are  the  feelings  of  the  sons  of  dissrpation,  when  they  visit 
alone,  the  scenes  of  departed  revelry,  each  object  recalls  some  dis- 
gusting circumstance,  and  the  mind  shrinks  back,  appalled  at  the 
leooUection  which  the  scene  forces  on  it  The  pleasures  of  the  table, 
as  they  are  called,  are  seen  in  all  their  naked  deformity ;  it  is  then 
perceived  that — 

**  The  jest  which  charm'd  the  sprightly  crowd. 
And  made  the  jovial  table  laugh  so  loud. 
To  some  false  notion,  owed  its  poor  pretence, 
To  an  ambignons  word,  perverted  sense-— 
To  a  wild  sonnet,  or  a  wanton  air, 
Oflence  and  torture,  to  the  sober  ear; 
To  slander  which,  good-natin«  would  forget. 
And  prudence  mention,  widi  the  last  regret" 

If,  indeed,  the  debauch  has  gone  its  whole  length,  and  the  mind  and 
body  been  utterly  brutifled,  the  very  servants  who  ministered  to  us, 
die  clothes  we  wore,  nay  our  own  persons,  become  hateful  to  us.  To 
die  mined  gambler,  to  whose  feelings  of  remorse  fen*  the  past,  are 
added  the  terrors  of  apprehension  for  the  future,  these  horrors  are 
doubled.  Lorimer  felt  them  all,  in  their  fiercest  deadliest  force;  he 
wandered  through  the  deserted  rooms,  and  finally  took  to  the  bar^ — 
His  body  was  enfeebled,  his  mind  weakened,  his  heart  nearly  broken. 

"  Of  idl  the  WB]rs  to  hell  (says  the  admirable  Beccher)  which  the  feet 
of  deluded  mortals  tread,  that  of  the  intemperate,  is  the  most  dreary 
md  terrific.**  When  once  artificial  stimulants  have  been  called  in,  to 
raise  our  drooping  spirits,  and  supply  the  deficiences  of  healthful 
aliment ;  the  demand  for  them,  is  like  the  rage  of  thirst,  or  the  ravenous 
demand  of fiimine.  It  ts  ftmine,  for  the  artificial  excitement  becomes  now, 
as  essential  to  strength  and  cheerfulneas,  as  simple  nutrition  once  was. 
Bat  mtuae,  taught  to  require  what  once  iriie  did  not  need,  will  then 
demand  gratification,  whh  a  decision  as  inexorable  as  death,  and  to 
most  men  as  irresistible.  The  denial  is  a  living  death.  The  stomach, 
the  head,  the  heart  the  arteries,  and  veins,  and  every  muscle,  and 
every  nerve,  feel  exhaustion,  and  that  restless,  unutterable  wretched- 
seas,  w^ch  puts  ont  the  light  of  lifo,  and  curtains  the  heavens,  and 
carpets  the  earth  with  sackcloth.  All  these  varieties  of  sinking  nature. 
Call  upon  the  wretched  man,  with  trumpet  tongue,  to  dispel  this  dark- 
ness, and  raise  the  ebbing  tide  of  life,  by  the  application  of  ihe  cause 
which  produced  these  woes ,  and  afler  a  momentary  alleviation,  will 
produce  them  again,  with  deeper  terrors,  and  more  urgent  importu- 
nity ;  for  the  repetition  at  each  time,  renders  the  darkness  deeper,  and 
die  torments  of  self  denial,  more  irresistible  and  intolerable. 

These,  however,  were  the  mere  sufferings  of  animal  nntnre,  and 
not  to  be  compared  to  the  agonies,  which  convulsed  the  soul  df  Lori- 
iner.  Conscience  thundered,  remorse  goaded,  and  as  the  gulf  opened 
before  him,  hd  recoiled  and  trembled  ;  but  the  wretched  yo  mg  man, 
Ibnnd  he  had  placed 'himself  in  the  hands  of  a  giant,  who  never  jMties; 
nf  a  demon,  who  never  relaxes  his  iron  gripe. 

A  week  had  passed,  in  this  state  ^of  worae  than  pnrgatorlal  sofl^r* 
ifig.  the  excitability  of  natnre  began  to  flag,  and  the  black  darkness 
of  despair  was  fast  gathering  round  ^  him,  who  was  once  the  gay,  the 
galHmt,  the  admired,  the  loved,  the  devotedly  loved  of  a  fond  and 
guileless  heart.  His  short  slumben  were  disturbed  by  h^^rrid  and 
aflnghting  dreams  and  he  waked  in  agony,  to  sleep  S'^ain,  and 
dream  of  greater  horrors.  His  waking  hours  wore  not  less  dreadfbl ; 
tile  servants  of  the  house  passed  him  without  respect  and  scrupled 
not  to  disobey  his  commands.  Of  the  guests,  some  pitied  nnd  some 
•corned,  and  all  shunned  him.  The  landlord  first  remonstr  ited,  and 
fitnlly  threatened  him.  His  nerves  were  shattered,  and  the  slightest 
noise  filled  him  with  anxiety  and  dismay.  The  clatter  of  a  ho  "se's  hoof. 
Induced  him  to  fear  his  frienfls  had  sent  for  him,  and  the  r  rrival  of 
n  carriage,  caused  him  to  hide  himself,  lest  in  the  next  mr  ment,  he 
should  find  himself  in  the  presence  of  Colonel  Campbell  and  his 
injured  daughter.  This  he  could  not  endure.  The  light  of  day  vraa 
hateful  to  him,  and  to  escape  from  his  misery,  became  the  object  of 
hfa  thoughts.  He  had  never  considered  death  but  as  the  te -mination 
Xff  our  earthly  existence ;  the  awfhl  declaration,  that "  after  death  the 
jteigtiunt^  had  never  sonnded  in  his  ears ;  and  unappointe<l  and  ni- 
mnealed,  he  v\nu  determined  to  eAioot  the  gulf  which  sepat  .tes  time 
ftoxa  eternity,  with  no  other  consideration  than  this — wliether  it 
should  be  by  means  of  the  pistol  or  the  stream — he  decidet!  for  the 
latter.  Tes,  bom  to  wealth  and  honour,  and  fitted  byns'.ure  and 
accomplishments  to  adorn  the  situation  to  which  he  was  bo.  n,  at  the 
age  of  two  and  twenty,  Charles  Lorimer  deliberately  deteroiined  to 
drown  himself.    "- 

The  execution  of  fliis  dreadful  determination,  he  resolved  to  defer 
no  longer  than  the  morrow,  and  then,  utterly  exhausted  in  mind  and 
body,  he  threw  himself  on  the  bed — ^he  slept,  but  it  was  only  to  wake 
tt>  agonies  insupportable.  Slamber  had  scaree  stolen  on  his  fevered 
feOMs,  when  »  soft  aod  pbdntive air,  which  had  been  mliiTotuite  widi 


him  and  LMoaar  when  they  wave  dUldrai,  nnd  oTwlucli*  ftmmilk  dS 
his  vanities  and  fbllie%  he  retained  a  tender  leeoUsction ;  seemed  lo 
float  sweetly  on  the  silence  of  the  night ;  in  an  instant  he  mms  traa^ 
ported,  in  imagination,  to  the  scenes  of  his  infimey;  the  peaoeAil  grovea 
in  which  he  had  then  piayed,  rustled  their  green  <hoiighs  to  the  sn^, 
and  his  native  streams  werediere,  with  the  sound  of  all  their  v^ten; 
brighter,  and  more  vividly,  the  scene  is  piotnred  to  his  elecipiiig  sensea ; 
'tis  mom,  and  a  momr  of  May,  and  while  the  light  breaka  inet  the 
green  hills  of  his  paternal  domains,  he  stands  in  the  old  pcmieo  of 
Lorimer  Place,  by  the  side  of  his  afiSanoed  bride,  the  lovely  Loom 
Campbell.  How  sofl,  how  sweet,  is  the  dewy  landecape,  the  Tapoma 
are  slowly  ri^ng  from  the  vallies,  and  the  flecks  and  hods  are  seen 
wending  their  way  to  their  accustomed  pastures.  The  woedlarii  is 
sounding  his  kwdest  note,  and  all  is  peace,  and  harmony,  and  \awe^^ 
The  lovely  enthusiast  beside  him,  oatchea  the  warm  iaspalse  of  ihe 
moment,  and  tuning  on  him  her  sweeteat  amilei,  repeata  her  frTonCe 
linear 

**  High  fkvoured  man,  for  him  unfolding  fair. 
In  orient  light  this  native  landscape  smiles ; 
For  him  sweet  hope  disarms  the  hand  of  care. 
Exalts  his  pleasures,  and  his  grief  beguiles. 

Blows  not  a  blossom  on  the  breast  of  spring : 
Breathes  not  a  gale  along  the  bending  mead. 
Trills  not  a  soaring  songster  on  the  wing. 
But  fhigrance,  health,  and  melody  succeed.** 

"  And  all  this  Charles,"  he  hears  her  say,  **  all  this  is  omi  seo'st 
thou  those  thin  spires  of  blue  smoke,  which  rise  above  that  clump  of 
aged  oaks,  they  form  to  me  the  most  delightful  objects  in  this  sweet 
landscape— -they  are  associated  with  all  my  best  feelings,  for  they 
rise  from  hearths  of  cleanliness  and  comfort,  and  wfaeo  /  see  the  neat 
persons  and  cheerful  feces  of  the  old,  and  the  middJe  aged,  and  the 
young,  who  inhabit  them^  I  exclaim  with  delight,  my  own  Charles  is 
the  owner,  and  protector,  and  supporter  of  all  these  hapless,  but  happy 
beings.  We  have  nothing,  nothing  to  ask,"  and  then  would  she  again 
have  recurrence  to  the  lines  of  the  poet,  to  express  her  fiwlppgp^  int 
again  fell  distinctly  on  his  ear,  the  worda— 

"  Oh,  let  me  still,  with  simple  nature  IiTe, 
My  lovely  field-flowen  on  her  altar  lay  ; 
Enjoy  the  blessings  which  she  meant  to  i^ve. 
And  calmly  waste  my  inoffensive  day. 

Firm  be  my  heart,  to  nature,  and  to  truth. 
Nor  vainly  wander,  from  its  dictates  sage  ; 
So  Joy  shall 'triumph  on  the  brows  of  youth ; 
So  Hope  shall  smooth  the  dreary  paths  of  age.** 

With  these  wads  breathed  from  the  lips  of  her  he  loved,  still  soandii^; 
in  his  ear,  Charles  awoke  to  the  conviction  that  he  was  a  beggsr-- 
that  his  &ir  patrimony  has  passed  away  flora  him — that  his  knid  in- 
dulgent guardian,  his  more  than  second  ftther,  was  within  the  toih 
of  a  sordid,  merciless  creditor  that  she  who  vi^as  once  his  Louiss, 
must  pine  hi  penury,  and  wretchedness,  and  negleet,  or  ffnally,  (there 
was  madness  in  the  thought)  become  the  wife  of  John  Martin.  ''And 
all  this,"  he  said,  or  nther  shrieked,  **  all  this  is  my  work.  It  cannot 
now  be  remedied,  but  it  shall  be  avenged."  He  covered  his  ftce 
with  his  hands,  and  wept ;  for  a  moment,  he  was  softened,  to  find  he 
could  weep :  but  a  deadlier,  gkioraier  mood  saoeeeded.  The  morbid 
state  of  his  mind  was  such,  that  not  one  ray  of  lesaon,  could  penetrate 
it,  he  meditated  Uterally  to  madness,  on  his  dtnalion,  and  after  spend- 
ing all  the  morning  in  the  horrors  of  despair,  he  left  Us  toom  abont 
noon,  with  the  fbed  determmation  to  fulfil  his  fatal  pmrpoae. 

Having  once  resolved  to  die,  he  Iblt  a  certain  degree  of  indepen- 
dence, or  nther,  disregard  of  all  around  him,  which  gave  somethisf 
of  dignity  to  his  manner,  of  which,  since  the  fhtal  night  of  his  nuQ,b0 
had  been  entirely  divested. 

It  must  be  mentioned,  that  aHer  Mng  the  latge  sum  he  obtuned 
of  M'Gabby,  he  successively  staked  his  horses,  his  servants,  his  pUle 
at  Lorimer  Place-— in  fact,  every  article  of  his  personal  property.  It 
is  needless  to  add  that  he  lost  all,  fbr  he  was  playing  against  loaded  dice. 

The  landlord,  greatiy  distressed  as  he  was,  at  seeu^  the  rain  of 
this  hapless  young  man,  thus  mercilessly  perpetrated  in  his  house, 
had  awaited  the  first  moment  of  returning  reason,  to  ofier  him  the 
friendly  counsel  he  so  much  needed :  that  moment  1m  thought  had  now 
arrived. 

"  Mr.  Lotiraer,"  he  began  with  an  air  of  cordiality,  *«  I  am  glad  to 
see  yon  lookmg  better,  to^ay.  Will  you  allow  me  to  mention,  that 
my  old  countryman,  Captain  M'Gabby,  when  he  left  this,  deposited 
in  my  hands  this  small  sum,  fbr  your  use,  and  signified  his  inteniioii 
of  calling  here  in  a  few  days,  en  his  return  to  his  brig." 

"  I  thank  him,  sir,"  was  the  cold  reply,  *<  yon  will  pleaae  retain  it 
in  your  hands  fbr  the  present  ^— his  return  here  will  be  of  htde  conse- 
quence to  me— I  believe,  sir,  dinner  wails."  «  As  you  please^  JWr. 
Lorimer,"  said  the  landlord,  mildy,  ^  I  will  beg  die  fiivour  ^an  bourns 
conversation  in  Ihe  evening,**  "  I  shall  be  at  your  service  and  now 
let's  to  dinner  with  what  appetite  vre  may." 

There  were  but  few  guests,  and  they  vrere  etrsngeiB  to  liorimer. 
It  was  eflerWaids  remembered,  diat  he  seemed  anxious  io  make  ac- 
quaiManees^  and  to  iqipear  conipoied  ukl  cheeifid. 
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Anaapolfai  [ii  biult  at  a  |winiriii,  wad  Aliddtelon**  tav«m  was 
Bitattted  near  the  extPBiM  point  of  it,  ao  that  to  gain  the  open  country, 
it  was  neoeflMuy  that  liDiiiaer  ahould  tnvene  the  whole  length  of  the 
city.  In  that  day,  *'  the  fall  tide  of  human  eiiatenoe,"  ai  Johnson 
ezpreBsea  it,  was  flowing  through  the  atneu  of  Annapolis.  Twai 
there,  the  English  Govemor  held  Ma  little  Court,  and  there  centered 
all  the  commerce  of  the  province,  so  that  whether  drawn  by  motives 
of  ambition,  or  pleasure,  or  concernments  of  businesi^  bmq  of  all  do* 
scriptions  were  used  to  congregate  there. 

The  tragi-comedy  of  life  was  in  fiiU  pefffoimanoe,  as  Lorimer 
passed  along ;  the  reveller  was  hestening  to  his  wine,  the  mourner  to 
bury  his  friend.  The  oonseqnential  Agent  of  the  Lord  Proprietor, 
ruffled  it  in  all  the  insolence  of  ofllce.  The  mean  Dependant  followed 
him,  lilce  a  Tender  in  the  wake  of  some  **  Great  AdmiiaL'*  Here  a 
knot  of  Whigs,  read  the  addresses  of  TAe  jCrst  GiCtcen,  and  avowed 
resistance  to  the  Mother  Country.  There  met  the  Tories,  who  threat- 
ened to  consume  them,  with  the  rays  of  Royal  indignation.  But 
reveler  and  mourner,  and  the  consequential  Agent,  and  his  mean 
Dependant,  and  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories,  were  alike  unregarded  by 
Lorimer ;  the  scene  wi&  him,  was  about  to  close,  and  to  him  it  was 
of  little  import,  how.  the  rest  of  his  species  played  out  the  play. 

He  had  entirely  cleared  the  town,  and  was  in  the  open  country) 
ere  he  had  determined  to  what  spot  he  should  direct  his  course,  in 
order  to  perpetrate  the  horrid  act ;  he  looked  around  him,  with  a  Virild 
and  frenzied  air,  and  his  eye  rested  (m  a  grave-yard.  It  is  situated 
on  a  remote,  secluded,  and  beantifolly  verdant  promontory,  stretching 
towards  a  creek,  whidi  flows  blue,  dark,  and  deep;  at  its  base,  the 
green  sward  extends  to  its  mai|^,  on  <»ie  side,  and  an  impervious 
thicket  of  pines  overhangs  its  waters  on  the  other. 

Thither  he  bent  his  steps.  It  waa  now  the  middle  of  an  autumnal 
evening ;  the  sun  shed  a  red  and  melancholy  light,  and  the  wind, 
as  it  rose,  and  blew  in  fitful  murmurs,  sighed  mournfully  through  the 
branches,  and  scattered  the  few  remaining  leaves  of  the  old  trees 
which,  though  near  the  city,  had,  as  yet,  escaped  the  axe. 

He  had-  gotten  within  the  precincts  of  the  burying  ground,  ere  he 
perceived,  that  sitting  at  the  foot  of  a  weeping  vrillow,  which  shaded 
a  tomb-stone,  was  a  human  being.  It  was  a  youth  apparently  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age.  DissadsfiMtion  at  the  presence  of 
another,  seemed  mutual;  for  the  youth  no  sooner  saw  the  approach  of 
Lorimer,  than,  arising  hastily  and  disposing  of  some  implements  of 
writing  which  he  appeared  to  have  been  using,  be  disappeared.  -  In 
the  surprisalof  the  moment,  the  paper  on  which  he  had  been  writing, 
was  left  on  the  ground. 

Lorimer  advanced  to  the  spot,  mechanically  took  it  up,  and  inoad 
the  following  verses  >— 

"Slow  waves  the  willow  o'er  die  stone, 
That  points  where  sleeps  a  mother  dear ; 
Oft  do  I  seek  this  spot  alone. 
To  shed,  at  eve,  the  filial  tear. 
Though  time  has  brought  a  slow  relief, 
To  the  most  poignant  pangs  of  grief ; 
Though  many  a  year  baa  ceased  to  flow, 
Since  first  my  sad  soul  tasted  woe ; 
Yet  still  unaltered  by  their  course. 
Remembrance  has  not  ket  her  force, 
But  leads  me  oft  at  eve  alone — 
Where  waves  the  wiUow  o'er  the  stone. 

Slow  waves  the  willow  o'er  the  atone, 
The  setting  sun  sinks  far  away^- 
Around  the  graves  with  grass  o'er  grown, 
Autumnal  breezes  gently  play. 
The  sportive  swallows  wheel  dieur  flight, 
Around  the  green  hill's  lonely  height. 
Scared  from  the  shore,  the  plovers  scream, 
And  skim  along  the  dimi^ing  stream ; 
While  from  the  mid-wood  oak  afar. 
The  locust  echoes  thro'  the  air ; 
These  scenes  afifection  oft  shall  view, 
To  pay  the  debt  to  memory  due ; 
Oft  bid  me  seek  at  eve  alone, 
The  wiUow  waving  o'er  Ae  stone."* 

This  tribute  of  afiection  paid  to  one  who  had  departed— this  mourn- 
ful and  tender  expression  of  fond  remembrance  of  one  now  no  more, 
deeply  oflected  the  unhappy  young  man.  **  No  decent  stone  will  be 
laid  over  my  remains !"  he  exclaimed  aloud.  **  No,  no ;  this  wretched 
body  win  float  unwept,  and  welter  to  the  warping  wind,  until  the 
poor  fisherman  shall  start  aghast  at  finding  it,  in  some  muddy  nook, 
amid  tangled  meshes  of  foul  and  slimy  Sea  Oar !  It  will  be  drawn 
out  by  rude  and  stranger  hands,  and  buried  on  that  dark  and  lonely 
shore!  The  loathly  waler-snake  shall  glide  from  the  oozy  creek, 
and  bask  his  obscene  length  upon  it !  and  the  owl  shall  make  *  night 
hideous'  by  hooting  above  it !  and  mirth,  and  pleasure,  and  innocence, 
ahall  shun  the  spot,  as  haimted ;  for  it  will  be— ^Ihe  Suicide's  grave .'" 
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*The  author  has  committed  an  Anachronism,  by  fixing  the  date  of 
these  lines  to  the  period  to  which  his  stoiy  refers.    The  excellent  and  I 
gifted  author  of  themi  WW  boxniiuDyyeuiatewaida.  I 


His  resolution  would  have  given  wai 
foncy  had  drawn,  and  he  wdlild  have  , 
spair  was  busy  with  his  hcartpstrings,  sf 
Should  he  try  the  world  once  more  t 
it  left,  which  was  not  filled  with  miser 
what  was  once  his  home,  there  was  onlyi 
return  to  Colonel  Campbell,  he  would 
nation  assured  him,)  he  would  find  Loui 
Martin  I    This  last  withering  thought  d 
margin  of  the  stream,  and  tlirew  himsf 
wave !    In  the  next  moment,  another  fo^ 

and  was  bufieting  the  wave.    It  was  thei  .^    ^ 

With  a  strong  and  vigorous  arm,  he  plucttmr  TBc  selAIevoted  wretch 
from  the  depth  of  the  stream-— dragged  him  to  the  bank — and  when 
consciousness  returned,  Lohmer  found  himself  in  bed  at  Middleton'a 
Tavern. 

The  reader  most  suppose  that  a  long  and  gloomy  winter  has  passed 
over  with  Colonel  Campbell  and  his  daughter,  and  that  spring  in  all 
its  ethereal  mildness  is  spreading  its  sweetest,  freshest  bloom,  on  scenes 
once  so  beloved,  but  now  seen  with  the  melancholy  foreboding  that 
each  look  might  be  the  last.  Yet,  a  short  time  and  Robert  Martin  would 
be  then  owner.  Under  such  circumstances  the  poor  father  could  ai^ 
ford  his  afilicted  child  little  comfort ;  they  could  indeed  impart  to  each 
other  nothing  but  the  miserable  eflusious  of  bad  spirits*  just' as  they 
flowed  from  their  bitter  spring.  Of  Lorimer  they  had  baiely  heard 
that  he  had  left  the  country  under  circumstances  of  secrecy  and  mys- 
tery. John  Martin  after  a  long  confinement  and  great  sufiering,  waa, 
they  understood,  restored  to  health,  though  his  face  was  said  to  be 
dreadfully  disfigured  by  the  wound  he  had  received. 

The  spring  was  now  for  advanced,  yet  Louisa  had  ei^jcyed  none  of 
its  beauties.  The  gloom  of  despondency  hung  over  all  at  Argyle 
House.  Her  father's  dejection  evidently  increased,  and  she  was 
aware  that  a'sherifiTs  oflicer'  had  more  than  once  been  refused  admit- 
tance to  him  on  the  plea  of  indisposition.  There  is  something  in- 
describably melancholy  even  in  the  very  return  of  spring,  to  a  follen 
and  unhappy  household.  If  the  establishment  has  been  laige  an4 
splendid,  the  decay  is  but  the  more  evident  and  disheartening.  The 
inclosures  were  broken  down,  and  the  shrubberies  browsed  on  and 
despoiled.  Louisa's  parterre  of  flowers  was  wholly  neglected ;  her 
annuals  were  not  planted,  and  desolation  seemed  to  have  marked  that 
spot  for  its  own,  which  was  once  so  remarkable  for  its  tasteful  ele- 
gaiice.<« 

The  dejected  and  peculiarly  anxious  countenances  of  the  domes- 
tics had  been  remarked  for  some  days  with  painful  sc^icitude ;  when 
on  a  fine  morning  that  Louisa  had  determined  to  summon  sufiicaent 
energy  to  visit  some  of  her  fiivourite  haunts,  she  was  astonished  and 
distressed  as  her  maid  handed  her  cloak,  to  perceive  the  girl  waa  in 
tears. 

*'  What  is  the  matter  Ann  ?"  was  her  natural  exclamation. 

A  look  of  speechless  agony  viras  the  only  reply* 

There  was  formerly  a  bond  of  afilectiooato  attachment  «p^^ifttiiy 
between  the  household  domestics,  and  their  master's  fiimily  in  lai^ 
establishmontB,  utterly  incredible  in  the  present  state  of  eocie^.  The 
ruin  of  their  masters,  and  their  consequent  dispersion,  and  moie  par- 
ticularly the  idea  that  they  were  to  peas  into  the  hands  of  Aose  whom 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  their  master's  iaferioni^  waie 
worse  than  death. 

**  Tell  me  at  ooce,"  reiterated  Louisa,  ^Tell  me  what  distreeMa 
you." 

**  Oh,  my  dear  mistress,  do  you  not  know  we  are  all  to  be  sold,  aU, 
all,  fother  and  mother,  both  my  brothen,  even  me,  your  own  own 
Ann." 

**  Sold,  Ann !"  said  Louisa,  greatly  agitated,  **  who  told  you  this  f 

'*  The  man.  Miss,  that  was  here  yesterday,  he  took  down  all  our 
names;  we  are  all  to  be  sold,  and  oh,  my  dear  dear  Miss  Louisa,  old 
Bob  Martin  will  get  us,  he  swears  he  will;  and  that's  not  the 
worst" 

•*  Not  the  worst !"  said  Louisa  faintly,  "  What  dieO'is  the  wonrtf" 

*'  I  can't  tell  that,"  said  the  girl  sobbing  vidently,  "  it  would  bliatar 
my  tongue  to  speak  such  a  word." 

*'  You  latis^  speak  it  now  that  you  have  said  so  ranch,  you  would 
not  willingly  give  me  pain  I  think,  Ann ;  that  is,  more  pain  than  you 
can  help— apeak,,  and  speak  pkinly." 

« I  beUeve  I  had  better,  indeed,"  said  the  girl  with  all  the  ooinpo- 
sure  she  could  assume.  *'  We  asked  him  what  would  master  do  with- 
out us?  and  he  said  master  would  be  in  jail  beforo  that  time,  and 
would  not  want  us." 

**  Then  the  blow  has  follen  on  us  at  last,"  cried  Louisa  in  a  low 
and  auppressed  voice ;  **  at  last— does  my  father  know  all  tfak,  Ann  f 

"  Yes,  Miss,  he  knows  it  alL"  v 

**  Leave  me  now,  Ann,  I  shall  not  walk  this  morning,  and  I  will 
ring  when  I  want  you." 

As  her  maid  left  the  room,  she  cautiously  examined  that  the  door 
was  shut;  she  even  bolted  it,  the'  she  could  expect  no  iatmtkm. 
"  Would,"  she  exclaimed,  "  tha^  I  could  as  easily  lock  up  my  heart 
fiom  every  selfish  thought,  and  confine  myself  to  one  sole  pansMMmt 
consideration ;  "  can  I  save  my  father  ?" 

Seating  herself  at  the  foot  of  her  bed,  and  covering  her  fooe  with 
her  hands,  she  remained  some  momento  lost  in  deep  and  agonizing 
tho^ts.  Of  their  merciless  creditor,  the  eMer  Martan,  Aey  had  heanl 
nothing  nnco  the  monung  of  hi*  iBtii]aio&  upon  JJooka;  and  ftttafmri 
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had  received  no  oommiinicati^  whatever  iipm  his  mm,  or  i 
and  ^Cameron.    Bewildered  and  diatracted  at  the  intimation  she  had 
mttm  received,  she  was  about  to  seek  her  father,  when  a  hasty  attempt 

open  the  door,  and  a  loud  knoclting  to  gain  admittance,  announced 
the  sudden  return  oi  her  maid. 

'*  "Tib  ail  over,  Miss,"  cried  the  terrified  girl  as  she  hastily  entered, 
**  Tis  all  over,  they  have  got  my  master." 

Louisa  heard  no  more,  for  rushing  down  stain,  she  was  in  an  in< 
slant  locked  in  the  arms  of  her  father,  while  two  hard  looking  men, 
with  vulgar  and  aflected  complaisance,  begged  the  colonel  would  not 
hurry  himself,  as  they  could  wait  half  an  hour  or  so,  without  the  least 
inconvenience  in  the  world. 

"  Can  my  child  pardon  me,"  said  the  agitated  parent,  as  he  strained 
his  beloved  daughter  to  his  bosom.  *'  Say,  speak  my  own  Louisa,  say 
that  you  pardon  me,  I  will  try  to  bear  the  rest." 

**  Pardon  you  my  laiher,my  own  dearest  fother,  pardon  you  (or  whatf ' 

**  For  concealing  from  you  that  to  this  it  must  have  come  at  last,  and 
3retT  have  some  excuse;  until  this  morning  I  had  reason  to  hope,  actuSl 
arrest,  actual  imprisonment  might  have  been  averted.  I  had  under- 
rated  the  villainy  and  ingratitude  of  man;  but  recover  yourself  my 
own  sweet  child — we  meet  again  to-morrow,  though  that  meeting  be 
in  a  jail" 

**  And  not  to  part  again,"  inquired  Louisa,  anxiously. 

-  Not  to  part,  my  only  comfort,"  was  the  answer.  *'  I  will  make 
arrangements  for  your  future  accommodation  immediately,  on  my  ar- 
rival, and  to-morrow  you  join  me.  And  now  farewell.  I  must  not 
trust  myself  to  look  around  me ;  I  would  bear  this  scene  with  firm, 
ness,  a  quality  for  which  I  have  not  been  remarkable." 

The  poor  colonel's  look  and  manner  were  in  accordance  with  his 
words ;  there  wse  a  faint  tinge  of  red  on  his  sallow  and  sunken  cheek  *; 
his  eyes  were  hollow  and  Uood-shotlen,  and  his  lip  quivered  with 
emotion. 

The  domestics  were  now  all  gathered  in  the  hall,  and  half*amothered 
sobs  and  sighs  were  now  bunting  into  loud  cries  and  bitter  waitings, 
when  turning  toward  them,  the  colonel  begged  they  would  be  silent 
fat  one  moment. 

"  I  have  deeply  wronged  you,  poor,  affectionate,  helpless  beings," 
■aid  he. 

**  Never !  never !"  was  the  immediate  exclamation. 

**  Yea,  my  folly,  my  extravagance,  my  carelesmess  has  caused  all 
this  misery  to  you  and  to  me.  Forgive,  forgive  your  unhappy  master." 
He  held  out  his  hand  to  the  eldest  among  the  group,  and  immediately, 
amid  tears,  and  sobs  and  groans,  his  hand  was  clasped  by  all  in  turns 
**  and  now  iarewell,  forewell."  He  turned  to  his  daughter,  caught 
her  once  more  to  his  breast,  '*  You  will  join  me  to-morrow,  my  !-«■"—, 
my  full  wishes  will  be  found  written  in  my  study — and  now,  sirs,  I 
attend  you." 

He  left  the  house,  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off 

Louisa  was  lefl  standing  on  the  portico,  and  gazing  afler  her  lather 
with  a  stunning  and  confused  sense  of  the  scene  which  had  passed,  that 
prevented  a  clear  perception  of  its  misery.  This  respite,  however, 
oould  only  last  a  short  time;  as  her  thoughts  arranged  themselves  in 
more  distinct  order,  and  her  mind  began  to  grasp  the  full  extent  of  her 
calamity,  her  reason,  she  feared,  would  yield  under  the  intense  pres- 
sure of  her  grief  Thus  circumstanced,  it  was  fortunate  that  she 
recollected  the  directions  her  father  had  alluded  to,  as  left  in  his  study, 
and  with  eager  haste  she  ran  to  search  for  them.  Toenter  a  room  whidi 
has  k»g  been  occupied  by%i  beloved  olgect,  and  fint^it  empty,  while  all 
reminds  us  of  the  habits,  and  occupations,  and  feelings  of  that  absent 
fiiend,  isat  all  times  disheartening ;  circumstanced  as  was  Louisa,  it  was 
agonizing.  The  chair  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  sit,  his  morn- 
ing gown,  his  slippen,  his  cane,  the  companion  of  so  many  delightful 
walks,  were  all  viewed  with  mournful  and  thrilling'  anguish.  His 
letter  of  directions  lay  unsealed  on  his  writing  desk.  Jt  was  read  with 
filial  and  devoted  reverence  and  aflection,  and  to  prepare  immediately 
to  execute  the  orden  it  contained,  afibrded  perhaps  the  only  relief 
which  her  olnuxt  bunting  heart  could  receive.  As  she  passed  from 
the  study  to  her  room,  her  steps  were  suddenly  arrested  by  shrieks 
and  screams  from  the  apartments  beneath,  and  in  an  instant  aAer,  her 
maid  Ann,  and  several  of  the  inferior  servants  rushed  into  the  passage 
and  clung  round  iier. 

Ere  the  terror^tricken  girl  could  demand  the  cause  of  this  new 
alarm,  the  inflamed  and  bloated  countenance  of  old  Martin  (for  he 
had  lately  given  himself  up  to  continual  intoxication,)  was  seen  ascend- 
ing the  steps. 

**  Well,  Miss  Louisa,  you  see  *tis  all  just  as  I  told  3^u,"  was  his  ex- 
clamation. **  You  woiild'nt  hear  reason  oonsaming  Jack,  and  so  you 
see  as  how  it  is.  Your  fiither  has  gone  to  the  lock-up  house,  and 
heie's  Mr.  Grindall  the  sherifiC  with  an  execution  against  all  an4isun- 
dry,  the  goods  and  chattels,  and  the  men  servants,  and  the  maid  ser- 
vants of  this  hero  great  house.   Sweep  clean  is  the  word.  Miss  Louisa." 

Louisa  covered  her  iace  with  her  hands  and  shuddered.  She 
would  have  withdrawn  from  his  presence,  but  her  feet  refused  to 
support  her,  and  she  fell  into  the  arms  of  her  maid. 

**  Not  Ann,  not  Ann,  you  cannot  intend  to  take  Ann  from  me,*'  she 
convulsively  sobbed,  **We  have  never  been  parted,  never  in  our 
livee." 

«« Oh,  never  yon  trouble  yourself  about  Ann,  Miss  Louisa,"  said  her 
brutal  penecuior,  **  Ann,  as  you  call  her,  is  too  fine  a  lady  to  wait  in 
a  jail ;  why.  Lord  love  you,  you'd  have  no  more  use  there  for  such  a 
Ihing  as  tiM,  than  a  dog  has  for  a  side-pocket" 


He  seind  the  terrified  oeature  fay  the  ann,  and  with  TkileDce  Ibteed 
her  from  her  mistress,  who  deprived  of  the  aoi^port,  fell  to  the  floor. 
The  girl,  however,  freed  herself  from  his  grasp  by  a  sudden  jerk,  and 
rushing  from  the  house  with  her  utmost  speed,  ran  to  the  a4JDining 
wood.  Her  example  was  in  an  instant  followed  by  aU  the  rest  of  the 
servants,  with  the  single  exception  of  old  Peter,  who,  wiiag^ng  his 
hands,  continued  to  exclaim,  "  broke  up,  root  and  branch !  broke  xsp, 
root  and  branch!*' 

**  Never  mind  'em,  never  mind  'em,"  hallooed  Martin,  aflEecting  to 
laugh  boisterously  at  the  escape  of  the  giri,  **  they  can't  get  far,  that's 
for  certain,  so  come  on  Mr.  Grindall ;  call  in  the  other  gentlemen,  and 
let's  take  the  inventory  of  this  here  fine  trumpery." 

As  Martin's  myrmidons  entered  the  house,  Louisa,  by  the  very  en* 
ergy  of  despair  succeeded  hi  raising  henelf  from  the  floor.  She  tot- 
tered rather  than  walked  to  her  room,  and  locking  tbe  door,  threw 
herself  on  the  bed.  For  more  than  two  houn  she  was  aoflfered  to 
remain  undisturbed,  though  her  ear  was  constantly  aasailed  by  sounds 
which  told  but  toocenainly  that  the  hand  of  the  spoiler  was  indeed  in 
the  halls  of  her  fiither.  With  agonizing  susj^ense,  she  heard  these 
harpies  of  the  law  go  from  room  to  room ;  she  could  not,  *tis  true, 
hear  their  vulgar  jests  on  all  she  held  dear  and  veneraUe,  but  many 
a  crash,  followed  by  a  brutal  roar  of  laughter,  brought  the  conviction 
that  fust  one  and  then  another  article  of  furniture,  endeared  to  her  by 
many  a  cherished  remembrance,  was  the  object  of  their  prey  and  their 
scorn.  Severe  as  had  been  her  trials,  the  haplees  Louisa  found  they 
were  not  at  their  height,  until  approaching  atepa  announced  that 
having  gone  through  the  rest  of  the  bouse,  they  were  about  toseizeoa 
the  articles  contained  in  her  own  room.  A  parley,  however,  was  held 
at  the  door,  of  which  she  heard  the  following  .- 

**  No,  no,  Mr.  Martin,"  said  a  strange  voice,  which  Looiaa  rightly 
supposed  was  the  sherifi^s  *'  no,  no,  not  that  room ;  for  the  lore  of  Het* 
ven,  don't  disturb  the  poor  child  just  now." 

«  Zounds  and  death !"  exclaimed  the  voice  of  Martin,  "  You  know 
nothing  of  what  I'm  afler  Mr.  Grindall,  so  just  do  your  duty  and  leave 
them  there  matten  to  me.  Let  her  bite  the  bridle  aa  much  aa  she 
pleases,  but  I'll  bring  her  up  with  the  check  rem  yet,  if  1  doa't  nay 
I  be ." 

He  confirmed  his  determination  by  a  horrid  imprecation. 

**  But,  Mr.  Martin,"  said  a  person  who  had  not  spoken  before,  *'  if  so 
be,  as  I  might  venturo  to  advise,  as  you  say  all  you  want  is  for  the 
young  lady  to  marry  Mr.  John ;  for  why  don't  you  make  the  ofier  now, 
matten  are  got  to  this  here  pass ;  you  may  depend  upon  it,  they  are 
too  much  down  in  the  mouth  to  refuse  it,  you  may  take  my  oorpord 
oath  of  that." 

**  I  did  make  the  ofiSir,"  was  the  reply.  '<  I  did  make  the  ofler  do 
longer  nor  yesterday,  and  what  sort  of  an  answer  do  you  think  I  got; 
look  at  thai"  said  he,  jerking  a  crumpled  letter  from  his  pocket,  sod 
holding  it  at  arms  length  with  one  hand,  while  he  atmck  it  violeodf 
with  the  other ;  **  that's  the  answer  I  got  for  my  pains  fiom  ookmel  high 
and  mighty;  he  shall  rot  in  a  jail  for  it  however,  "ftthiwg  can  help 
thaL" 

"  But,  if  Mr.  John,"  persisted  the  second  speaker, "  waa  to  make  hii 
devotions  to  the  young  Miss  herself^  who  knows  ?" 

"  You  know  nothing  about  it,  Mr.  Wheeler,  so  bold  your  tongaa 
Mr.  John  is  a  fool,  and  by  all  that  is  sacred,  I'll  bring  Mr.  John's  nose 
to  the  grindstone,  before  this  day  week,  or  VU  cut  im  ofl!*  without  s 
shilling,  Mr.  Wheeler.  The  sneaking,  inconsiderate  milksop.  woaU 
you  believe  it,  Mr.  Grindall,  that  same  son  at  mine^  foil  on  his  knees 
to  me ;  a  low  villain,  yes,  he  fell  on  his  knees  to  me  lo  staj  this  hen 
execution,  but  he  might  just  as  well  have  tried  fo  gel  a  gruiU  out  of  a 
dead  sow,  as  to  make  me  alter  my  purpose,  when  Pve  set  my  head 
on  it;  and  now,  would  you  believe  it,  the  sneaking,  low-minded  puppy 
is  gone  (he  thinks  I  don't  know  it,)  he  is  gone  0ns  \ery  nmmte  to 
ofiTer  himself  as  bail  for  old  Colonel  Pompous.  I  hope  from  my  soul, 
the  old  fool  may  kick  him  for  his  pains,  and  by  Jove,  I  think  'tia  veiy 
likely  he  will ;  but  I  was  up  to  it  all,  and  Mr.  Latitat  got  a  hint  whst 
to  do.  No,  no.  Master  Jack,  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe,  don't  lake 
you  in  the  place  of  such  a  great  man  as  Colonel  Colin  Campbell,  this 
bout—" 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  pertinacious  Wheeler,  with, 

"But  for  why  in  the  name  of  common  sense  don't  Afr.  John  go  to 
the  young  lady  herself,  since  all  you  want  is  the  lady's  hand  f  I  csa't 
for  the  life  of  me  see  why  he  don't  try  to  get  it,  for  a  beaotifiiller  crea- 
ture my  eyes  never  seed."  • 

"I  teU  you  again  and  again,"  roared  Martin,  unmindful  or  regard- 
less that  the  penoo  of  whom  he  was  speaking  was  virithin  hearing; 
"that  tbe  fix>l  refuses  to  do  it    Confound  the  idiot  I  say,  he  owne  he 
loves  her,  more  he  says  than  ever  woman  was  loved  before,  but  that. 
(I  can't  repeat  his  fine  speeches,  not  I,)  but  that  delicacy  and  be  hang- 
ed to  him,  delicacy  forbids  it     Sir,  he  had  the   audaciotis  impu- 
dence to  tell  me  to  my  face,  that  her  father  had  been  mined  by  ku 
fother,  and  that  he  would  die  a  thousand  deaths  sooner  than  inttuda 
himself  on  her,  as  a  suitor  for  her  hand." 

A  passionate  bunt  of  maudlin  grief  here  intqirupted  ihe  old  man^ 
discourse. 

"  X  have  toiled  like  a  horse  for  him,*'  at  length  he  cotkfixuied.  *"  I 
have  been  up  early  and  down  late,  and  I  have  done  some  things  had 
better  not  have  been  done— yes,  I  don't  care  who  knows  it,  I  faarv 
sold  myself  to  the  devil  for  him,  and  he  told  me,  only  yesterday,  that 
he  hoped  he  might  perish  if  he  ever  would  own  one  acre  of  Wmd,  or 
one  shiUiag  of  money  that  had  been  .niyastly  got  fiom  th^  fttfaer  of 
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LottiflR  Ctfopbell,  or  fifom  lui  fint  fKend,  Charles  Lorimer.  Mr.  Grind- 
all,  be  wrote  a  letter,  and  tbinka  he  put  it  in  a  way  to  get  to  the 
•cape-graoe,  yes,  he  wrote  a  letter,,!  intercepted  it,  and  have  got  it 
safe  in  my  desk  at  this  very  moment,  to  Mr.  Charles  Lorimer,  be^g^ing 
him  Ibr  God's  sake  not  to  despair,  not  to  throw  himself  away,  for  the 
day  would  oome  when  all  should  be  set  to  rights,  and  Lorimer  Place 
again  shonld  return  to  its  rightful  possessor.*' 

**  Is  it  possible  ?"  was  the  sheriffs  exclamation. 

"  Yes  sir,  it  is  possible,  but  that  shall  never  be ;  Fve  got  an  iron  in 
the  fire  yet  he  don*t  dream  of,  and  he  shall  marry  Louisa  Campbell  in 
spite  of  her  teeth  and  his  too— and  now  for  the  inside  of  this  room." 

**  Mr.  Martin,'*  said  the  sheriff  entreatiqgly,  "  the  things  in  that 
room  can  be  of  no  great  value.** 

"  Value  or  no  value,'*  was  the  answer,  **  111  have  'em ;  Vfdue,  in- 
deed, do  you  think  I  care  a  baubee  fi>r  any  of  this  -trumpery,  not  I, 
bat  I've  got  my  own  ends  to  answer,  and  that's  enougb--«o  in  with 
jrou." 

"  Not  to-day,  sir,"  was  the  firm  answer,  **  If  you  are  the  loser  by  my 
refusal,  I  am  tijpoor  man,  but  I  will  pay  it" 

**  How,  sir,"  said  Martin,  surprised  at  the  sheriff*s«efu8a1,  *<  do  you 

venture  {  but  'tis  very  well,"  he  muttered,  as  though  he  sufifered  lum- 

self  to  be  prevailed  on ;  '^  *tt8  very  well,  I  can  manage  it  another  iivay, 

^  so  we'll  quit  the  premises  for  this  time,"  and  so  sayiag,  he  leflthe  door 

of  Louisa's  chamber,  and  soon  after,  the  house. 

The  foregoing  dialogue  produced  an  effect  on  Louisa,  of  which  the 
principal  speaker  could  form  no  idea,  and  which  he  certainly  never 
intended ;  it  soothed,  it  relieved,  for  the  moment,  it  reconciled  her  to 
her  hard  fate.  It  proved,  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt,  that  in  John 
Martin  she  had  a  true,  firm,  disinterested  friend,  who  had  acted  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  as  she  hoped  she  herself 
would  have  acted.  What  true  delicacy  had  he  not  shown  towards 
herself?  what  solicitude  for  her  father ;  what  foigiveness  and  what  an 
immutable  sense  of  josticle  towards  his  ungrateful,  misguided  friend. 
"  And  my  father,  my  poor  dear  fiither,"  she  rapeatedly  excttumed, 
''has  a  friend,  a  comforter  near  him,  and  such  a  friend,  so  faithful  so 
tender,  and  so  true.** 

John  Martin's  life  had  not  been  happy.  It  had  been  his  lot  to  live 
among  thgse  fbr  whom  he  could  foel  little  respect,  and  in  whom  he 
could  excite  no  sympathy;  he  had  fortune,  without  being  able  to 
add  to  the  folicity  of  others;  and  he  was  afflicted  without  tasting  the 
balm  of  pity ;  his  situation  partook  more  of  gloom  than  solitude,  it-  was, 
indeed,  not  retreat,  but  seclusion  from  mankind.  He  had  felt  many 
sorrows,  and  was  at  that  moment  suflering  under  anguish  almost  in- 
supportable, for  all  on  earth  that  he  most  respected,  most  devoutly 
loved,  were  writhing  under  the  unmerciful  hand  of  his  own  fother. 
How  blind  are  mortals;  even  in  the  moment  in  which  he  considered  him- 
self, though  not  by  his  own  act,  as  degraded  and  disgraced  for  ever  in 
the  eyes  of  her,  who,  to  him,  was  almost  an  object  of  idolatry,  was  that 
object  clinging  to  him  as  her  only  support,  and  dwelling  on  the  remem- 
brance of  his  virtues  with  unmiogled  admiration. 

Perceiving  that  Martin  and  the  sheriff  with  his  posse,  had  left  the 
house,  Louisa,  ventured  from  her  room  and  descended  the  stairs. 
What  a  melancholy  scene  presented  itself.  The  furniture  was  moved 
from  places  which  it  had  occupied  fh)m  the  days  of  her  eariiest 
remembrance;  pictures  were  taken  fiom  the  walls  where  they  had 
hung  for  years,  and  all  was  desolation  and  ruin.  Not  a  creature 
was  to  be  found,  except  the  old  man,  Peter,  and  him  she  iwtantly 
despatched  in  order  to  find,  at  least  some  of  the  servants,  and  Jo  beg 
they  would  return,  as  all  danger,  at  least  for  the  day,  was  over.  "  I 
will  but  look  at  the  dear,  dear  scene  once  more,  and  then  farewell, 
forewell  forever." 

It  was  now  noon-— the  air  was  mild  and  bland,  and  a  blue  haze  had 
settled  on  all  the  beautiful  landscape  which  spread  itself  before  her, 
and  produced  that  touching  effect,  which  we  atuibute  to  Italian  skies, 
and  to  which,  by  his  exquisite  delineation,  Claud  Loraine  has  afilxed 
his  imperishable  name. 

"Shall  I  never  again  see  it,"  exclaimed  Louisa,  as  she  walked 
slowly  down  the  terrace.  "  Shall  I  never  again  see  these  dear  scenes 
expanding  their  beauties  to  the  sweet  breadi  of  spring."  She  was 
startled  at  hearing  a  rustling  behind  her,  and  turning  in  alarm  per* 
oeived  her  pet  swan  oome  arohing  its  snowy  neck  and  evidently  de- 
lighted to  see  her.  "  Farewell  old  favourite,"  she  said  **  farewell  my 
dear  oM  pet;  Louisa's  hand  has  lost, the  power  to  feed  you." 

She  wept  bitterly  and  finding  herself  quite  exhausted,  returned  to 
the  house.  Hour  after  hour  of  gloom  and  despondency  passed  by,  and 
Louisa  was  still  alone,  and  night  was  fast  closing  in,  when  the  old 
man  returned,  without  being  able  to  discover  or  gain  any  tidings  of 
one  individual  belonging  to  the  niunerous  household. 

"  You  will  take  care  of  me,  Petar,*'  said  Louisa.  "  I  have  only  wm 
left  with  my  life."  '  ^ 

"Dear  young  mistress,**  was  the  aoswer,  "But  you  have  eat  nothing 
to  day,  shall  I  set  the  tea-table  T' 

.  "Yes,  Peter,  yes,  I  will  take  something  if  I  can ;  this  is  no  time  to 
give  way  to  our  fee^ngs;  I  have  many  duties  to  peiform,  and  shall 
want  all  my"  little  strength  to  go  through  with  them." 

The  old  man  ananged  the  table,  and  Louisa,  with  an  agonized  locdc 
at  the  place  which  had  been  occupied  at  ic  by  her  father,  forced  her- 
self to  take  some  refreshment,  and  requesting  Peter  to  remain  for  the 
night  in  die  sitting  room,  she  retired  to  her  chamber. 

For  some  consklereble  time,  Louisa  boded  herself  in  preparing 
for  Imi  removal,  on  the  following  momiDg ;  and  abtcvbed  in  her 


mournful  occupation,  she  akwst  forgot  her  forlorn  and  helpless  situa- 
tion ;  but  every  necessary  arrangement  being  made,  a  sense  of  her  utter 
loneliness  began  to  press  heavily  on  her  spirits.  Louisa  Campbell  had 
no  childish  fears — there  was,  however,  quite  enough  of  reality  to 
make  her  seriously  uneasy.  As  sleep  was  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, she  had  put  an  additional  quantity  of  fuel  on  her  fire,  to  give  the 
room  a  more  comfortable  appearance,  and  was  endeavouring  to  combat 
fears  she  found  involuntarily  rising  in  her  breast,  when  a  loud  crash 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  building  rang  wildly  diasonant  through  the 
empty  apartmenL  Snatching  a  candle  from  the  table,  she  instantljf 
descended  to  the  parlour  in  which  she  had  left  the  old  servant  He 
was  indeed  there,  but  fast  asleep,  and  when,  after  greatjdifiSculty  she 
succeeded  in  waking  him,  she  found,  to  her  unutterable  horror,  that 
he  had  steeped  his  senses,  indeed,  in  foigetfulness,  and  was  dreadfully 
intoxicated.  To  remain  with  him  was  impossible,  and  as  after  listen- 
ing with  breathless  attention,  she  heard  nothing  to  confirm  her  fears,, 
she  was  willing  to  hope  she  had  been  deceived  by  the  clapping  of  a. 
window  shutter,  and  determined  to  return  to  her  own  room. 

A  long  and  dreary  hour  was  passed  in  silence,  and  she  was  regaior- 
ing  some  degree  of  composure,  when  a  loud  and  distinct  fbotfidl  waa 
beard  in  the  room  above  her.  This  was  ummpo  than  she  could  bear*, 
and  seizing  the  candle,  she  was  again  rushing  from  the  room,  when,, 
as  she  opened  the  door,  the  light  flashed  on  a  full  leng^th  picture  oT 
her  father,  which  was,  placed  on  the  wall  opposite.  It  had  never 
stood  there,  and  she  was  positive  it  was  not  there  when  she  crossed 
the  passage  only  an  hour  before.  Gliding  with  the  rapidity  of  light, 
she  again  sought  the  parlour ;  the  poor  old  man  might  now  be  recover* 
ed,  and  the  presence  of  a  human  being  would  be  some  ooosolation. 
He  was  still  asleep,  but  tightly  bound  with  cords  to  the  chair  in  whicb 
he  set ;  there  was  no  longer  any  room  to  doubt  the  house  had  beeoi 
entered  and  she  was  at  the  mercy  of  villains.  To  escape  firom  it 
and  seek  a  chance  shelter  for  the  night,  was  now  her  only  objed;. 
Her  presence  of  mind  in  this  dreadful  emergency  did  not  desert  hfijv 
and  extinguishing  the  candle,  she  moved  cautiously  from  the  parWuz, 
gained  the  outer  door,  and  was  endeavouring  with  as  little  noise  aa 
possible  to  unbar  it,  when  a  hard,  bony  hand  grasped  her  shoulder. — 
Almost  petrified  with  horror,  she  demanded  who  it  was  that  dared  to 
detain  her,  for  she  had  borrowed  courage  from  despair  itsd£ 

"  Only  an  old  acquaintance  of  your's,  Miss,"  was  answered  in  the 
voice  of  old   Martin,  rendered  almost  inarticulate  by  intoxication;; 
"  Come,  where  are  you  a  going  this  lime  of  night  ?  oome  back  here,  L 
have  got  some  business*  for  you.** 

With  brutal  rudeness  he  forced  her  into  the  parioor. 

"  Light  the  candle,  Raffles ;  now  set  you  down,  set  you  down,  and! 
sign  that  paper,  obliging,  and  obligating  and  binding  yourself  to  many 
my  son,  John  Martin,  in  one  week  from  this  day,  or  by  the  powers  i'Ut 
take  you  home  to  Martindale,  and  keep  you  there  till  you  do." 

In  answer  to  a  whisper  from  the  villain  Raffles,  he  said  alou4, 

"  Why  take  her  along,  to  be  sure,  don't  flinch  now  FrankcJl'm.*- 
litde  top-heavy  to  be  sore,  but  all's  safe  I  tell  you ;  the  fools  IvivaaJit 
run  away,  I  took  care  of  that,  and  may  I  never  see  the  light. of  day 
again  ifl— but  zounds,  did'nt  you  hear  a  noise— if,  if^— what'tithat  noise; 
Raffles  r 

"Nothing." 

"  Well,  nothing  it  is  then— if  that  there  girl  don't,  sign  that  there 
pAper, — ^now  you  needn't  intend  to  go  to  faint,"  cried  the  wretch,  who, 
though  his  ffeet  were,  unsteady,  and  his  articulation  impeded  by  the 
quantity  he  had  diank,  was  clear  and  determined  in  his  purpoao    "L 
say  fainting  won't  save  you ;  for  hear  me." 

He  spoke  the  following  in  a  low  but  distinct  voice. 

"  I  have  been  nineteen  years  driving  at  this  point,  and  io  be  baffledi 
and  banned  out  of  it  now  by  a  milk-and-water  fool  of  a  boy,  and  at 
proud,  conceited,  whey-faced  Miss  of  a  girl,  is  what  1  won't  put  up^* 
with.  I  have  found  out  since  I  was  here,  that  the  infenal  villain,  thaU 
I  should  call  him  so,  yes,  that  the  infernal  villain,  my  son,  has  mada: 
«11  his  fixings,  and  if  old  Campbell  is  not  released  before  to-mooowr 
naoming,  he  means  to  leave  the  countiy,  yes  leave  the  county  andl 
all  on  your  account,  you  young  minx,  so  sign  that  paper  or  'usilL  \m 
the  worse  for  you.*' 

'  A  hasty  step  was  heard  approaching,  and  as  old  Martin  tmed  hsi 
glaring  eyes  towards  the  doo^way,  they  rested  on  th^e  fnatiw  of 
his  son." 

*•  How  the  devil,  bow  dare  you,  how  came  you  h.ere,"  w«re  the 
ezclamatians  vociferated  by  the  old  wretch  at  this  in  terraptioa  of  hii 
brutaliiy.  "Turn  him  out  Raffles,  turn  the  puppy  omt,  and  kxdc  the 
door." 

Raffles,  who  hated  John  with  the  malignity  of  a  (3emoo,  was  nothing 
loth  to  make  an  attempt  to  obey  this  order;  but  he  was  little  awaro 
of  tlte  strength  of  the  person  on  whom  it  was  to  be  executed,  for  he 
had  advanced  only  one  step  when  he  was  seized  as  in  the  grasp  of  a 
Hercules,  and  dashed  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  with  a  violence 
that  stunned  and  utterly  disabled  him  fhim  rising. 

"  Don't  strike  me,  sir,"  said  the  unhappy  son  to  his  fiither,  who  waa 
staggering  furiously  towards  him ;  at  the  same  time  he  took  both  the 
old  man's  hands  in  his  and  held  them  with  a  strength  almost  super- 
natural. «  You  have  broken  my  heart,  let  that  be  sufficient,  and  now 
hear  me,  for  'lis  the  last  time,  the  wretch^  being  you  call  your  son,  will 
ever  address  his  most  unhappy  father.  I  will  not  reproach  you ;  I  dare 
not,  you  say  it  was  all  done  for  my  sake— 'tis  done,  I  will  not  upbraid 
you,  but  I  hold  your  hand  for  the  last  time— you  will  see  my  fiice  no 
I  more— the  wealth  you  have  acquired  mast  soon  paM  into  other  haoik 
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mine  it  ihall  never  be— you  can  yet  do  me  one  kindnoop  »wear  to 
me  that  you  will  ceaae  your  machinations,  your  opprossiozifl  against 
fhat  moat  innocent,  moat  excellent  of  all  things  human ;  and  in  my 
exile  and  in  my  miiety  I  will  blesa  you  and  pray  fur  you — promise  me 
diia,  swear,  bind  yourself  to  this,  and  I  will  try  to  call  you  father." 

He  relinquished  the  hands,  which,  till  he  concluded  he  had  held, 
and  they  felt  pamive  from  his  grasp— nature  had  mastered  all,  and 
eren  Robert  Martin  was  subdued. 

"  And  you  mean  to  leave  me,  Jack.*' 

**  To-morrow's  sun  shall  not  rise  upon  me  on  Hheae  shores ;  the  ves* 
■el  aaih  by  dawi>— no,  the  disgrace,  the  indelible  stain  you  have  fixed 
on  my  dishonoured  name  shall  be  carried  and  buried  in  other  lands 
than  these." 

**  And  what  shall  I  do  with  all  the  property  I  ha\e^ot  for  you — ^tell 
me  that,  tell  me  that.*' 

**  Restore  it  to  those  from  whom  it  was  imjustly  taken,"  was  the 
stem  reply. 

The  wretched  conscience-stricken  man  groaned  in  the  agony  of  his 
'soul.  He  found  the  tempter  had  deceived  him,  and  that  this  last  despe- 
rate, drunken  efibrt  to  secure  the  prize  he  so  long  readied  afler,  had 
consummated  the  ruin  of  his  hopes.  He  was  sobered,  completely 
sobered,  but  stunned  and  stupiBed  by  the  contrariety  of  the  emotions 
that  were  contending  within  him.  He  seated  himself  and  covered 
his  fitce  with  his  hands.  Leaving  him  in  that  position,  the  younger 
Martin  advanced  to  Louisa,  who,  speechless  with  astonishment,  had 
continued  to  gaze  first  on  the  one  and  then  on  the  otlier  interlocutor 
of  this  strange  scene. 

**  It  is  my  hard  &te,  Miss  Campbell,*'  he  said,  "  to  appear  to  be  bom 
-to  be  the  bane  of  all  I  lore  and  respect  My  motives  will  never  be 
apfveciated  or  my  feelings  rightly  understood — that  I  am  innocent  of 
idl  this  havoc,  of  all  this  wreck  of  happiness,  will  not  be  believed — 
one  proof  of  disinterestedness  I  can  yet  give,  my  entire  renunc)ation_ 
of  all  and  every  advantage  I  might  have  derived  from  it  Your 
fikther.  Miss  Campbell,  is  released,  even  without  his  own  consent ;  he 
will  return  to  you  early  to-morrow  morning — ^his  suspicions  I  cannot 
remove,  and  I  mt»t  bear  them ;  'tis  the  penalty  of  my  birili — ^butyou, 
oh,  you,  if  in  the  dreary  and  hopeless  exile  to  which  I  am  forced  to 
doom  myself,  I  could  cheer  my  sad  heart  with  the  hope,  the  belief 
that  you  at  least  understood  me,  that  you  did  not  despise  me." 

**  Despise  you,  Mr.  Martin,"  said  Louisa,  "  never,  never,  I  respect, 
I  esteem,  I  trust  you  implicitly."  She  extended  her  hand  as  she 
spoke,  which  Martin  in  the  surprise  and  ecstacy  of  the  moment,  caught 
and  pressed  to  his  bosom  as  he  fell  on  his  knees  at  her  feet 

The  reader  will  think  that  probability  has  been  outraged,  at  the 
part  allotted  to  Old  Martin,  in  the  preceding  pages.  It  will  therefore 
be  necessary  to  say  that,  infuriate  at  the  answer  which  he  had  re- 
ceived fitNn  the  Colonel  respecting  his  daughter,  and  driven  to  despe- 
ration by  the  contumacy  of  his  son,  he  made  such  free  use  of  artificial 
stimuhmtB,  to  quicken  his  apprehension  and  steel  his  heart,  that  reason 
had  reeled  on  her  throne ;  and  hence,  his  wild,  ungovernable  conduct 
through  the  day,  and  his  impotent  attempt  to  frighten  Louisa,  at  night, 
into  a  compliance  with  his  wishes. 

Louisa's  expression  and  John's  attitude,  filled  him  with  astonish- 
ment, that  admitted  of  no  increase.  The  revulsion  of  feelings  which 
rushed  on  him  like  a  torrent,  produced  a  stagnation  of  the  blood*-Qn 
apoplectic  fit  was  the  consequence— he  fell  senseless  to  the  floor— 
and.  in  a  few  minutes,  Robert  Martin  had  breathed  his  last 

The  return  of  Colonel  Campbell  took  place  the  next  morning,  and 
we  must. pass  rapidly  over  Uie  events  of  the  next  month,  though  filled 
with  matter  of  infinite  consequence  to  the  parties  concerned. 

Robert  Martin  died  without  a  will.  His  son,  of  course,  was  the 
sole  heir  of  all  his  immense  property.  Colonel  Campbell's  accounts 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  impartial  and  accurate  men — all 
that  had  been  filched  from  him,  by  open  fraud,  or  secret  machina- 
tions, was  deducted,  as  well  as  premiums,  and  exorbitant  interests; 
and  the  sum  in  which  he  was  really  indebted  to  Robert  Martin's 
estate,  so  reduced,  as  to  place  him  in  comparatively  easy  circum- 
stances. The  Colonel  was  forced  to  admit  Uie  generosity,  the  disin- 
terestedness, with  which  he  had  been  treated ;  but  John  Martin  was 
the  son  of  Robert,  and  "  he  marries  not  my  daughter,"  said  he,  men- 
Udly,  **  could  he  confer  on  her  a  Coronet" 

The  Lorimer  estate  was  placed  in  hands  competent  to  manage  it; 
and  then  John  Martin,  after  settling  his  own  afiaiis,  and  after  a  visit, 
tile  only  one  he  had  paid  to  Aigyle  House,  on  which  he  was  politely, 
but  not  cordially  received  by  the  Colonel,  he  left  Martindale,  and  a 
few  days  subsequently,  his  native  country. 

Louisa  had  received  no  intimation  that  such  was  his  intention;  die 
-was  really  indisposed  when  he  called,  and  did  not  see  him :  this  she 
long  and  deeply  regretted :  hers  was  a  heart  alive  to  every  genaious 
impression,  and  she  could  not  but  appreciate  worth  like  his.  For 
Charles  Lorimer,  she  still  felt  an  anxious  solicitude ;  but  afiection  not 
ioonded'on  esteem,  could  not  long  endure  in  her  bosom,  and  the  feel- 
ings with  which  he  had  inspired  her,  had  passed  away,  like  the  early 
cloud  and  the  morning  dew.  Not  thus,  could  pass  the  remembrance 
of  John  Martin.  There  was  scarce  a  spot  on  that  beautiful  peninsula 
tirhich  did  not  bring  to  mind  some  trait  of  his  nobleness,  his  gentle- 
ness, or  his  refined  and  tasteful  accomplishments;  no  tongue  spoke  of 
him  but  to  bless  him,  and  his  name  was  never  mentioned  but  to 
swell  the  heart  with  gratitude  and  love. 

We  left  Charles  Lorimer  on  a  sick  bed  at  Middletoin*8  Tavern;  for 
)&^y  days  he  yfw  deprived  of  bia  wmiea>  by  tho  Tialooce  of  tb» 


fever,  which  was  at  length  sabdusd;  and  he  waiked,  after  a  tag,  un- 
interrapted  sleep,  to  a  ccnscioqsness  of  where  and  who  he  nwe. 

As  the  room  had  been  carefully  dai^eaed,  and  the  cartaias  closely 
drawn  round  his  bed,  he  could  not  ascertain  by  whom  he  was  ottcnded ; 
but  that  he  was  not  alone,  was  evident,  fhw^  certain  faali=-tttteted 
objurgations,  which  firom  time  to  time,  issued  Irani  a  shriH^  fooale 
voice,  who,  at  length,  like  Coleman's  Knight— 

**  Finding  her  fiwm  and  froth 
Work  through  the  bung-holes  of  her  movQi,  lika  heae. 
Pulled  oat  the  vent-peg  of  her  wiath. 
To  let  the  stream  of  her  reven^  ran  clear." 

"Get  out»  you  laiy,  guttling,  ill-mannered,  k»g-baired  cot— fet 
out,  I  say !"  This  was  accompanied  with  a  viojeot  kick,  and  fofiowad 
by  a  low,  angry  growL 

"  Nannie,  my  good  Nannie,**  said  a  voice,  extremely  afifected,  "turn 
knowest  not  what  ihou  doest;  that  dog,  thou  shooM'st  xemember,  be- 
longs to  great  people." 

*'I  know  he  does,"  was  the  sharp  reply.  *^  The  d«vil'a  his  mde, 
and  you're  his  cousin!" 

"  Woman !"  said  the  person  thus  unceremowooaly  treated,  "*  woman, 
I  scorn  you;  you  have  interrupted  the  most  poetie,  visiooBry,  rsosntie 
conception,  1  was  ever  Messed  with;  cease  tha4  ilttimed  dm^ag  snd 
sweeping,  and  sofiCsr  the  noble  Newfoimdlander  to  repoae  in  peace; 
his  master  will  be  here  anon." 

"Yes,"  replied  Nannie,  "he  will  be  here,  sure  «nan^;sBda 
pretty  picklib  the  room  will  be  in,  when  he  comes ;  and  as  fee  year 
conceptions,  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Doctor  Dactyle,  he  wiU  kiok  pretty 
black  when  he  finds  you  have  been  scribbling  your  nonaense  hcR, 
this  hour,  and  never  asked  how  the  patient  waa  or  took  the  least  ao' 
tice  of  iiim." 

"2hce,  good  termagant!  Be  silent,  sweet  she-wolf!  I  wiU  hut 
fioiidi  this  distich,  and  then  give  regard  to  the  patienv  He  wiKX  die 
*procul  dvhio;'  but  what  of  that  1  I  wiU  write  his  epiJapb,  T^somie, 
and  so  no  harm  will  oome  of  it*' 

The  poetical  doctor  was  here  interrapted  by  a  noiae  oq  the  suits, 
as  if  several  persons  were  ascending.  The  door  was  opened,  and  the 
curtains  of  Lorimer^s  bed  drawn  back  by  a  stnngec. 

Lorimer  thought  he  had  never  seen  so  hsnrisome  a  man.  fiia  ag« 
appeared  to  be  thirty-five;  his  person  uncnmmnnly  fine,  witb  features 
expressive  of  benign  and  generous  feelings,  yet  psTtaking  c€  that  wild 
and  irregular  cast  which  is  prodooed  by  an  over  anient  and  sanguine 
temperament  Perceiving  that  Lorimer  was  awake,  and  liiat  bis 
fiiculties  were  restored,  the  stranger,  by  a  significant  look,  and  tiw 
pressure  of  his  finger  on  his  lip,  gave  him  to  uodentand  thai  he  re- 
quested his  silence. 

Closing  the  curtains,  he  then  tamed  to  the  doctor,  who  had  hazrisd 
up  his  ink-hom,  hie  pens  and  his  poetry,  sOmI  after  many  pcofoowl 
bows,  seemed  ready  to  anawei  the  in^airies  wJiich  die  stranger  migkt 
make. 

"  No  change  in  your  patient,  doctor,  I  presmne  T' 

"  The  sheais  of  doth  are  cloaing,  your  ExceUency,  and  the  yeolii 
is  bound  for  the  banks  of  Cocytoa" 

"  Indeed !  And  what  symploraa  doctor,  indicate  ao  eertainly  this 
fiital  reauUI** 

"  Qh,  no  want  of  lymptoms  pulse  feeble,  rapid,  and  flntterm^-* 
tongue  hlaok,  and  furred— countenance  dark,  and  sank— etztremitiei 
cold." 

**  Accompanied,"  added  Lorimer,  fiir  be  could  ooa  tefinin,  «<  fay  a 
very  keen  sense  of  hunger." 

"I  vow  and^prolest!"  cried  the  doctor,  hosthng  towairds  the  bed, 
amid  the  laughter  of  the  company;  fi>r  Sir  Roibeii  KAchi— and  t\ie 
stranger  was  no  less  a  personage— was  accompanied  by  hb  Secretary, 
his  Chaplain,  and  two  or  three  other  persona  w^  mi^t  come  under  the 
denomination  of  "gentlemen  of  wit  and  pl^uure,  about  town;'*  or,  ia 
the  language  of  Waverly,  "just  boys  of  the  Belt,"  not  having  any 
thing  particular  to  do,  but  only  to  execute  the  govemor'e  orders,  and 
contribute  to  his  pleasure,  in  all  things  lawful  and  unlawful. 

"  And  I  vow  and  protest,"  cried  old^Nannie,  putting  down  her  biooiD, 
\  adjusting  her  apron,  and  making  a  coiutesy  to  the  governor,  not  forget- 
ting, however,  to  accompany  it  by  an  indignant  toes  of  her  bead  at  his 
companions—"  I  vow  and  proteet,  the  doctor  knows  nothing  about  it 
The  young  gendenian  ia  better;  and  if  Mr.  Pilgarlic  there,  ia  got  sny 
command  for  them  same  Banks  of  Cokiloa  it  would  be  doing  the 
town  a  service,  to  pack  him  off  to  see  to  *em,  himselC'* 

"  Spoken  like  the  Cumnan  Sybil,*'  said  Sir  Robert;  "  and  now,  Mr. 
Lorimer,  let  me  congratulate  you  on  your  convalescence,  and  I  hope 
in  a  day  or  two  you  will  be  well  enough  to  be  removed  lo  the  Go- 
vernment House,  where  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  see  you, — 
Doctor,  will  you  condescend  to  leave  the  Heights  of  Bamaastsi  for  a 
few  moments — leave  the  sacred  Mine,  and  the  Pierian  Spring,  while 
you  invoke  the  Goddess  Hygeia,  in  favour  of  our  young  cbni^e  here  r 
And  thus  saying,  with  a  whisper  to  Nannie  to  sqe  that  the  docuyt  did 
his  duty,  he  left  the  room,  witih  the  gentlemen  who  had  entered  wi& 
him  not  before  they  but  had  each,  in  th^ir  turn,  shot  a  Imlt  at  Oie  sni- 
prised  doctor. 

"  Adieo,  doctor,"  said  one* 


«  The  wont  that  wa  wish  yoa,  for  aU  your  vile  cfimea^ 
It  to  tak«  you  own  pliyiic,  and  read  ywr  (ma  liiyiaeB.' 
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"  Nay,"  cried  another,  **  that  wiH  neyer 

"  Your  wish  must  be,  in  fbnn  revened. 
To  suit  the  doctor's  crimes ; 
For  if  he  takes  his  physic  first,  s 
He'll  never  read  his  rhymes." 

The  Court  party  had  been  absent  about  an  hour;  Lorimer  had  been 
supplied  with  such  nutrition  as  his  situation  required;  and  the  doctor 
had  returned  to  his  lucubrations,  when  the  door  was  cautiously  opened, 
and  the  Reverend  gentleman,  who  had  before  mode  his  appearance, 
again  entered  the  room. 

"  Does  the  patient  sleep  V*  said  he,  as  he  sofUy  approached  to  the 
place  where  the  doctor  was  sitting. 

**  He  does,"  replied  tlie  doctor,  "  unmolested  by  light,  by  heat,  or 
by  noise;  and  free  from  the  excitements  of  volition,  deep  has  fallen 
quietly  on  his  senses,  and  closed  every  avenue  to  thought" 

*'  Confound  thee,  for  the  most  inveterate  of  coxcombs,"  cried  the 
unclerical  clergyman,  "  that  can  never  give  a  plain  answer  to  a  plain 
question ;  I  say,  is  the  young  man  asleepf 

**  Why,  all  the  muscles,  except  the  sphincters,  are  relaxed,  and  vo- 
luntary motion  has  ceased,"  said'  the  provoking  doetor ;  "  but  not  the 
vital  and  involuntary;  for  these  fiir  from — " 

"  It  were  as  good  a  deed  as  drink,  Dick  Dactyle,"  exclaimed  Ae 
parson,  *'  to  break  thy  addled  pate,  and  let  out  thy  villainous  conceits 
and  brains,  together;  but  Nannie,  bring  me  a  sneaker  of  punch  fh>m 
the  bar,  my  good  Nannie,  and  take  that,  (handing  a  piece  of  silver,) 
and  refresh  thyself  with  something  comfortable;  I  would  be  private  a 
few  moments,  with  my  worthy  friend,  the  doctor,  here." 

The  old  woman  took  the  money,  and  moved  towards  the  door;  but 
ere  she  lefY  the  room,  she  exclaimed,  with  a  look  of  ineflable  scorn— 
"  A -precious  pair,  ye  are — not  to  be  matched  this  side  the  Brimstone 
Lak^  atid  which  stands  blackest  on  the  devil's  books— the  body-curer, 
or  the  soul<«urer — ^is  more  than  I  could  undertake  to  say."  She  then 
departed. 

"  Mind  her  not,"  said  the  parson.  "  I  have  much  to  say,  Dick;  and 
firstly,  let  me  asic — for  thou  must  know  I  returned  only  last  night, 
from  that  most  unpleasant  jaunt,  upon  which  it  was  his  Excellency's 
pleasure  to  send  me,  to  Old  Hombeck;  and  I  am  still  in  the  dark 
relative  to  the  interest  which  is  taken  in — '^  he  pointed  to  the  patient. 
**  Now,  what  puzEles  me,  Dick,  is  this :  I  know  Sir  Robert  is  a  ^ood- 
natured  fellow  enough,  in  the  main ;  and  when  women  are  not  con- 
cerned, is  indiflerently  honest,  and  honourable;  but  I  have  always 
observed  him  to  be  governed  by  two  leading  eonsiderations  in  the 
distribution  of  his  favours :  his  first  is,  to  confer  them  on  those  who 
stand  least  in  need  of  them ;  and  the  second  is  a  oorollary  of  the  first 
—on  those  who  are  most  able  to  requite  them.  Now,  bow  is  this  to 
be  reconciled  in  the  present  instance  7" 

**  Let  Nat  Lee  answer  thee,"  replied  the  doctor.  "  Has  not  Slatim 
saM  it  r 

*'  Well,  well,  I  partly  understand ;  but  let  me  hear  the  particulars; 
how  did  it  happen  ?  And  pr'ythee,  Dick,  deliver  thyself  like  a  man 
of  this  world,  or  I  will  seek  information  elsewhere." 

**  I  will  tell  thee  plainly,  by  Apollo,  though  the  stoiy  be  most  pro- 
vokingly  poetic  You  must  know,  then,  that  his  Excellency,  and  the 
lady  you  wot  of,  were  taking  an  afternoon's  stroll— gad,  sir,  this  town  is 
delightfully  situated  for  such  matters — well,  on  they  walked,  until  they 
reached  a  lone,  sequestered  spot;  and  no  doubt  they  thought  of  nothing 
but  returning  home,  as  thinking  they  had  walked  far  enough — and 
evening  shades  would  close,  and  evening  dews  would  fall,  and  Mrs. 
—you  know  who— would  be  uneai^.  What  they  thought,  however, 
is  conjecture— what  they  saw,  is  not  so.  A  youth,  handsome  as 
Adonis,  rushed  from  the  promontory  before  them,  and  with  a  despe- 
f^te  plunge,  was  about  to  commence  his  voyage  to  the  Siygean  Craek. 
Era  they  could  arrive  at  the  spot,  he  had  been  dragged  out  by  another 
youth ;  and  there  he  lay,  dripping,  and  half.drowned,  in  all  the  nCm- 
liness  of  beauty,  hung  round  with  all  the  charm  of  romance.'  '  Save 
him !  restore  him !  succour  him,  dear  Sir  Robert,  for  my  sake  V  were 
the  exclamations  used,  and  they  have  been  literally  obeyed.  He  has 
been  restored,  and  tended,  and  nuned,  for  her  sake ;  and  for  that,  his 
Excellency  knows  his  lady  love  has  a  very  romantic  turn  of  mind— 
the  youth  will  be  sent  home  to  Old  England,  for  his  owiH-and  now 
you  know  as  much  as  I  da" 

For  several  days,  Lorimer  continued  to  be  aasidooualy  nnned  fay 
CoflTee  House  Nannie— for  by  that  name  was  she  known  througfaoat 
tile  State— with  occasional  visits  from  Doetor  Dactyle,  the  Reveiend 
Mr.  Simper,  and  not  unfreqnendy  from  his  Excellency  himself 

With  much  seeming  interest  in  his  fate,  Sir  Robert  won  Lorimer's 
full  and  enUre  confidence;  and  after  having  listened  to  the  brieC 
though  sad  story  of  his  ruin,  he  thus  addressed  him: 

"Much  Aat  has  befallen  you,  my  yopng  fiiend,  is,  indeed,  im- 
tnevable;  but  much  may  yet  be  done  for  you.  Would  you  have  any 
objecUon  to  return  to  England  f      * 

**  None,  your  Excellency,  none ;  'tis  my  only  wish." 

•' WeD,  then,  I  will  entrust  you  with  a  eecret,  which  haa  only  been 
mine  an  hour.    I  leave  the  province  myself,  this  night!" 

"You,  sirt"  cried  Lorimer,  in  astonishment  «Yon  leave  the 
province  V 

"  Hear  me,  Mr.  Lorimer.  Sdnce  morning,  I  have  raceived  a  seciet 
despatch  from  Lord  Dunmore— the  State  of  Virginia  is  in  actual  n- 
hellion— his  tordship  has  been  obliged  to  embark  in  one  of  his  ma- 
j^tys  ^ps— and  I— I  mqst  do  the  nme.     The  smooth  tooga^d 


hypocrites,  who  compose  what  they  ar&  pleased  to  call  the 
of  Public  Safety,  would  have  me  to  understand,  that  th^  mean 
respect  my  person  and  property ;  nay,  that  they  have  no  intention  to 
prove  disloyal  to  the  king,  their  master!  But,  my  dear  Lorimer,  the 
spirit  of  disafibctkm  is  gone  too  widely  abroad;  these  fellows,  though 
they  profiMB  themselves  to  be  my  penonal  friends,  are  too  deeply  im- 
bued with  }t — I  trust  them  not.  My  friend.  Captain  Montague,  wlw 
has  Lord  Dunmore  already  on  board,  with  other  loyal  families  liun 
Virginia,  will  arrive  in  the  Roads  to-night  I  have  arranged  a  largo 
party  at  the  Government  House,  to  cover  my  design;  and  ere  to-mo^ 
row  momingt  l  shall  have  left  this  land,  over  vdiieh  the  clouds  of 
war,  of  rebellion,  of  confbskm,  and  of  every  horror,  are  lowering  ao 
darkly." 

**  T  will  make  no  professions,  sir,"  cried  Lorimer,  warmly,  as  the 
governor  ceased  ;**  we  are  not  to  part,  and  I  shall  hope  to  show, 
rather  than  speak,  my  unutterable  gratitude.  I  have  only  to  say,  f 
am  ready — ^I  have  nothing  to  leave^-no  one  even  to  bid  adieu  ta** 

"  Come,  come,  young  gentleman,  you  must  adopt  my  motto— ^i^pero 
JMSsUera*— 4nd  "here  oomes  the  poetic  son  of  iEsculapius— Eddes,  or 
Gheislin,  or  Jennings,  would  toll  you — 

"  For  physic  and  fiuoee. 
His  equal  there  scarce  is ; 
His  ftroes  are  i^ysic. 
His  phytic  a  fuce  is." 

A  gleam  of  pleasantry  passed  over  the  governor's  featUMa  aa  ha 
uttered  this,  but  it  was  succeeded  by  a  deeper  shade  of  melaneholy. 

"  Ah,  well,"  said  he,  **  I  have  had  some  pleasant  days  here,  and 
truly  they  were  pleasant  fellows;  but  'tit  all  over.  I  shall  hear  their 
puns,  their  ihymea,  their  jests  and  repartees,  nO  more.  Dactyle,"  he 
added,  to  the  doctor,  who  had  then  entered  the  room ;  "  my  yoang 
fKend,  Lorimer,  comes  to  the  Government  House  to^ay;  give  him 
your  assistance  in  his  removal,  and  let  us  see  yon  at  dinner." 

The  obsequk>u8  doctor  bowed  submission,  and  Sir  Robert  departed. 

The  governor  had  been  long  anxious,  in  expectation  of  the  crisiB 
which  had  now  arrived,  **  to  buy  golden  opinions"  fhun  all  sorts  of 
people ;  and  invitations  to  the  Governor's  Rout,  as  it  was  called,  were 
extended  to  the  very  farthest  verge  of  admissible  society,  on  the  pre> 
sent  occasion ;  and  by  what  would  now  be  called  the  unfashionaUy 
eariy  hour  of  seven  o*dock, 

-  TheBellea  and  the  Beaux  of  Annapolis  city, 
Where  the  girls  are  all  handaome,  the  men  are  all  witty,** 

began  to  crowd  die  Government  Hoiise.  Sir  Robert,  himseli;  in  dio 
splendid  unifbrm  of  the  Cddstream  Guards,  in  which  regiment  ha 
held  the  commission  of  captain,  moved  gracefully  fhm  group  to  gnmp^ 
with  a  i^easant  woid  or  look  fbr  all;  and  few  of  that  gay  aasemUa^ 
imagined,  how  deMve  was  the  ray  of  ei^joyment  which  seemed  to 
sparkle  firom  his  expressive  eye. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  little  city  had  detennined  to  eoodenae  her  whoU 
population,  and  assemble  It  in  one  house : ' 

"  For  now  Ae  rout's  thick  myriads  cloae 
The  stair-case  and  the  door ; 
And  now  gay  crouds  of  belles  and  beaaz, 
Perspiie  through  every  pore." 

Lorimer,  vreak  from  his  recent  illnerts,  and  bewildeted  fa^  Ae  so^ 
velty  of  his  situation,  and  the  tmeertainty  which  hung  over  his  fumro 
prtMpects,  ftU  rather  annoyed  than  gratified  by  the  scene;  and  he  had 
sauntered,  uonotioed,  from  room  to  room;  far  some  time,  when,  io 
passing  a  door*way,  the  governor  whnpered  in  his  eap— ^'  ilfbiififl|giia 
hoM  arrimd;  be  dose  at  my  elbow,  fiom  this  moment,  and  fcUow  me 
when  I  leave  the  room." 

Young,  generous,  rich,  and  acoomplished,  there  was  many  a  bri^ 
eye  turning  ita  ezpceasive  glanoea  on  the  handaooM  governor,  as  h» 
moved  about,  '*the  observed  of  all  observen,-"  but  the  amilo 
which  lighted  up  hie  features,  vras  waning  ftintor  and  fainter,  and 
the  dark  cloud  of  grief  And  care,  which  had  settled  on  his  breast  so 
heavily^  vras  now,  in  despite  his  utmost  efibrts,  rising  and  spieadinc 
ila  gloom  over  his  countenance. 

Had  Lorimer  oveifaeaid  the  conversation  which  had  passed  betweoD 
the  parson  and  the  doctor  in  his  room,  it  would  have  afibrded  him 
mnch  insight  into  a  scene  which  now  ensued,  and  which  struck  hitt 
with  no  little  surprise ;  but  which  he  saw  vras  fiaught  with  tho  deop- 
eat  intereat  to  his  new  patron,  the  governor.  ■ 

''Have  I  mtrodnced  yon  to  Mis.  FarieyT  aaid  the  goycfmad- 
draam^g  Lorimer,  ovidently  endeavouDng  to  aaaomo  an  air  of  indi^ 
ferenoe  which  he  did  not  feoL 

Being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  took  him  by  the  hand  iod  led 
him  to  the  upper. end  of  the  room;  where,  reclined  in  elegant  languor, 
sat  a  lady  of  unoomroon  beauty. 

"  My  young  fnend,  Mr.  Lorimer,"  said  the  governor,  pfMentiQg 
him  in  form.  **  I  am  sony  his  looks  do  no  more  credit  to  my  caror 
and  our  wordiy  doctor's  skill  ?  but  we  have  done  our  beat" 

«  AU  you  do  is  ever  fiesf.  Sir  Robert,"  said  the  lady,  without  a«Bl» 
ing  to  conceal  the  tenderness  of  her  manner  and  voice.  "Bat,  Mr. 
Lorimer,  you  hare  come  among  ua  in  an  evil  hour;  *•  ^Jf* 
been,  when  we  miflM  !»▼•  hop<rf  »  ohwro^to  impart,  to  lootlio  tho 
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^..^ppy  day  is  teto-is  pet  n^ver  tor 


ice  betrayed  auxiety  and  alarm.  "  May  I 
r^  in  a  low  tone,  intended  iox  no  ear  but  the 
"unusual  despondence  T' 
was  the  answer,  "lam  not  deceived  by  all  this  gaiety; 
'I  know,  but  too  well,  what  is  to  happen.  Wo  are  observed, 
Robert,'*  she  addod,  liastily.  *'  I  know  ail." 
"  For  Heaven's  eakis,  what  do  you  know  T'  said  the  governor,  appa- 
xwiUy  regardless  of  the  attention  which  this  half-whispered  oonveisa- 
tion  evidently  attracted. 

'*  Oh  r*  cried  she,  speaking  aloud»  (there  was  a  wildness  in  her  eyes 
that  belied  the  aflectedly  vivacious  manner  in  which  she  spoke,)  **our 
friend  Hagh,  has  got  the  most  deliglitful  Scotch  air  that  ever  was 
beard,  and  most  charmingly  he  sings  it.  You  can  have  no  idea  bow 
tpuchii^ly  be  gives  these  words :"  Slie  fixed  Sir  Robert's  eye  as  ahe 
repeated*-- 

<*  The  boat  rocks  at  the  pier  of  Leith. 

For  loud  the  wind  blaws  free  the  feny; 
The  ship  rides  at  the  Berwick  Law, 
And  I  maun  leave  my  iligUand  Mary." 

While  she  yet  spoke,  a  note  was  placed  in  the  governor's  hand;  he 
read  it,  and  gave  it  to  liorimer     it  contained  these  words  : 


"  The  boat  waits— yoa  will  find  mo  at  the  bottom  of  the  gaideo. 
It  waa  signed,  '«  Deeweiit." 
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''The  lines  are  very  expressive,  indeed,"  said  the  governor,  toining 
to  the  lady;  *'  but  this  room  is  insuflerably  hot ;  will  you  allow  me," 
lihing  her  hand—-**  you  have  not  seen  the  engravings  of  which  I  told 
yoa.  Mr.  Smith,"  speaking  to  his  secretary,  "  I  think  you  wished  to 
have  some  conversation  with  Mr.  liorimer;"  he  then  whispered  to 
Stautb— ^*  in  half  an  hour." 

*^  May  iHe  foul  fiend  fly  away  with  her,"  said  Smith,  as  the  govern 
oor  and  the  lady  left  the  room.  "  She  has  evidently  penetrated  hia 
deaign,  by  tome  means  or  other,  and  yet  he  delay*.  Follow  me,  air," 
he  added,  grnfily,  to  liOrimer. 

The  dancers  were  tiring  each  other  down;  the  dowagers  were  inp 
tent  on  their  cards;  the  flirts  were  coquetting;  the  kiven  were  sigh- 
ing;  and  all  the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  a^  a  rout,  was  in  full 
*  operation,  as  Lorimer,  with  bis  surly  guide,  the  secretary,  left  the 
long-raom,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  Government  Ilouse;  and,  descending 
a  few  steps,  entered  a  low,  dark  passage,  leading  to«the  servants' 
sfiartmentB.  About  hali^way  down  this  passage,  a  door  opened  on 
the  terrace,  and  through  this  Larimer  being  led,  found  himself  in  the 
open  air,  before  the  gaily  illaminated  house.  Lights  glanced  from 
every  window ;  music  and  levelry  sounded  from  every  apartment 
It  was  a  oloudleas,  though  cold  night  in  November ;  the  groimd  was 
encrusted  with  a  thick  coat  of  frust,  on  which  the  moon  shed  a  pale 
and  ohilly  light;  and  as  Lorimer  and  his  guide  moved  down  the  bioad 
walk  towards  the  bottom  of  the  garden, 

*^  All  slept  in  ittllen  ihade-^or  silver  glovi^— 
All,  save  the  heavy  swell  of  Severn's  ceaseless  flow." 

Reaching  the  gate,  which  opened  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  the 
secretary  made  a  pause ;  and  as  liorimer's  eye  was  cast  upon  the 
wide  expanse  of  waters,  whose  waves  came  rolling  in,  created  bright 
with  die  mooiwbeams,  and  breaking  with  a  low,  mournful  sound  upon 
tha  sandy  shore,  he  perceived  a  blaok  spot,  as  it  were  rising  and  folU 
iitg  in  the  trough  of  the  wave. 

**  That,"  said  the  secretary,  whose  eye  had  followed  the  nme  di- 
raetien,  *<  that  is  the  boat;  but  I  must,  not  make  the  signal  until  he 
comes — ^if,  indeed,"  he  added,  after  a  pause — ^'*  if  be  comes  at  all." 

In  half  an  boar,  which  seemed  lengthened  to  three  times  that  space 
of  tine,  a  white  figure  was  descried  in  a  distant  part  of  the  garden; 
it  feraained  stationary  a  short  time  only,  and  then  flew,  as  it  seemed, 
like  a  lapwing  towaida  the  house;  while,  from  the  same  spot,  a  tall 
Ibrm,  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  approached  the  gate. 
'  *«  Puled,  by  Jupiter  r*  cried  the  secretaiy;  **  'tis  more  than  I  ex- 
peeted ;"  and  he  rubbed  his  hands  with  glee. 

« Yon  seem  muoh  pleased,  Tom,"  said  the  gnvemoF-N-for  it  was  he 
wIm  appieaehed — ^'  You  aeem  nther  more  delighted  to  get  rid  of  me, 
ttan  I  had  looked  for." 

•*  Not  pleased  to  get  fid  of  you-- -no,  your  Exeellenoy  does  not  be. 
lieve  that;  but  pleased,  that  you  will  get  out  of  the  handa  of  theae 
iBfleaHy  rebels." 

He  made  the  eoneerted  signal — a  spiaah  of  oars  was  heard,  and  hi 
a  minute,  a  man  of  war's  boat  was  up  to  a  heap  of  stones,  intended 
l»  ibrm  what  was  to  be  called  "  The  Governor's  Wharf." 

**■  Yon  will  have  a  hard  part  to  play,  ny  dear  felk>w,"  cried  the 
governor,  shaking  his  secretary  cordially  by  the  hand.  «  Play  out  the 
paly  boldly,  and  when  nothing  more  can  bo  done,  why  you  must  come 
htome,  where  you  know  there  be  those  who  are  able  to  prove  how 
much  they  value  you." 

••My  k)pd,"  he  then  said,  to  a  litde  urohui  who  advanced  from  the 
atem  sheets  of  the  boot,  « l  regret  that  I  have  made  you  wait  Allow 
tie  to  make  you  acquainted  with  my  fKend,  Mr.  Lorimer.  Mr.  Lori- 
BMr,  I  praMDt  you  to  Lord  Derwent'* 


«  Are  we  aU  in  f  said  hia  UtUe 

"  All  in,"  was  the  reply. 

'*  Then  give  way,  ray  heartieit  and  put  tis  aboard  in  the  turning 
of  a  handspike." 

If  the  reader  is  disposed  to  follow  the  course  of  our  narrative,  uKpkt 
adjinem^  he  must  permit  us  to  pass  over  full  three  years  in  alienee: 
we  will  then  take  it  up,  by  introducing  him  to  a  Select  Coaunittee 
of  the  House  of  Delegates,  for  the  State  of  Maryland,  where  the  fol- 
lowing discussion  is  going  on: 

"  And  so,  Major  Suppleton,  you  think  this  property  of  Martin's, 
comes  fairly  within  our  grasp  ?" 

"  Within  our  grasp,  Mr.  Chairman  7  why,  sir,  the  land  seems  to  be 
actually  a  candidate  for  confiscation.     The  owner  left  it  w^hen  the 
troubles  began;  ran  away  to  old  mother  England,  and  as  he  has  ne- 
ver been  heard  of  since,  no  doubt  he  has  been  manfully  iighiiDg  the 
battles  of  the  king,  his  master ;   while  we  were  beajiDg  the  heat 
and  burden  of  the   day,  marching    here,  counter-marching  there, 
and  fighting  up  to  our  knees  in  blood,  for  our  sacred  Uberty,  that 
sneaking  fellow  has  been  assisting  the  enemies  of  his  country.   I  say, 
confiscation  is  the  woid." 

*'  I  say,  Suppleton,"  cried  a  jovial  looking  old  gentleman  al  ib»  bot- 
tom of  Uie  table,  "  hand  us  that  bowl  of  toddy,  will  you?  and  V\\  tell 
you  a  monatrous  good  stoiy  about  that  But  as  to  your  beiatg  up  to 
your  knees  in  blood,  I  never  heard  tell  of  that ;  hut  it  may  be  ysta 
meant  up  to  your  knees  in  mud.  Odds  fish !  my  soo  Tom  ssys  he 
seed  you  swatter  through  a  creek  there,  at  Brandy  wine,  like  a  duck. 
But  I'll  tell  you  the  story,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  promiaed  y«nii  Ton  IdU 
us,  and  made  all  die  a-laughing." 

Hera  he  was  interrupted  hy  Mf^r  Suppleton,  who  &lt  too  much 
interested  in  the  game,  to  have  the  scent  destroyed  by  Mr.  Single- 
ton's stories. 

'*  We  will  hear  the  story,  sir,  another  time.  The  mailer  In  baod, 
is  this:  Shall  young  Martin's  estate  be  confiscated  T' 

"  May  I  crave  leave  to  ask,"  said  a  pleasant  voice,  on  the  right  of 
the  chairman,  "  whether,  in  the  event  of  a  man's  noit-appeaxance  ta 
prapna  perMona,  within  the  limited  time,  hia  ghost  might  be  otmsidered 
as  a  suflicient  representative  7" 

"  His  ghost  r  was  echoed  round  the  tabl^*-**his  ghost  7" 

**  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  his  ghost!  I  am  prepared,  aiff  to  prove,  that 
the  ghost  of  John  Martin  has  been  seen  at  least  twice,  acMne  say 
ofteuer,  on  the  peninsula,  in  which  hia  aetata  lies,  within  the  laat  two 
years." 

**  Indeed !"  said  the  chairman,  '*  be  so  good,  Mr.  Freeman,  aa  to  tell 
ua  that  alory;  it  will  be  worth,  I  doubt  not,  the  hearing ;  though  I 
question  if  it  cause  any  of  us  to>die  with  laughing,  aa  Mr.  Slngletsn 
intimates  ia  like  to  be  the  eflect  of  hia." 

*'  The  story,  as  I  shall  tell  it,  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will  be  aonediiag 
lengthy ;  but  as  I  consider  it  altogether  german  to  the  matter  under 
consideration,  I  feel  less  reluctance  to  trespass  on  the  time  of  ths 
oommittee,  than  I  sfaoukl  otherwise  do.  Thia  John  Martin  is  a  very 
exuraordioary  man.  You  must  have  heard  of  the  niin  and  sulaeqaeot 
disappearance  of  Charlea  Lorimer.  Mow,  sir,  it  is  within  my  knew* 
ledge,  that  hie  estates  have  been  restored  to  him  by  Mr,  Martin, 
whose  father,  it  seema,  had  deprived  him  of  them ;  after  an  absencs 
of  more  than  two  years,  Lorimer  has  ntumed,  and  haa  braoght  wiik 
him  a  blooming  bride.  What  have  been  his  fortones,  what  his  coaiss 
of  woomg,  how  he  obtained  her,  and  why  he  leturited,  I  cannot  ssy; 
but  there  he  is,  at  Loiimer  Place,  and  Mrs.  Lorimer  is  hving  on  iiiti' 
macy  with  Miss  Louisa  Campbell,  that  paragon  of  loveiifleas." 

**  But  what  is  all  this  to  the  ghost  7"  said  Suppleiao. 

"  Fair  and  softly,  nmjor,  you  shall  hear :  htm  Lamm  Campbell, 
who  is  this  day  the  most  excellent,  moat  beaulifol,  and,  in  fact,  never^ 
t»'be>praised>eiiaiigh  young  lady,  mv  eyea  ever  beheAd,  bad  be<A 
walking  with  Mrs.  Lorimer,  who  is  of  nther  a  romance  turn  of  m'md; 
Mr.  Lorimer  wan  irem  home,  and  I  am  aorry  to  aay,  notwitbatanding 
all  that  is  oome,  and  gone  to  him,  that  is  too  often  the  case." 

**  Mr.  Freeman,  this  is  too  badf— the  ^mm  of  the  eonmsittee  is  pre- 
cious air,  and  here~->" 

**  Be  patient,  good  ni^or,  yon  ahall  hear  more  dum  yoo  wish  to 
know,  I  promiae  you.    Well,  as  I  said,  the  ladies  had  been  walking, 
and  parted  each  toward  their  respective  homea,  at  the  hour  of  twi- 
light; and  Mrs.  Lorimer  had  nearly  reached  the  lawn,  in  front  of  her 
house,  when  a  person,  vnapped  in  a  dark  cloak,  was  seen  approaching 
her  from  an  a^ioining  thicket    *  Tell  yoor  husband,  lady,'  said  the 
figure,  as  it  slowly  passed  her«-^tell  Charles  Lorimer,  to  beware! 
there  are  snares  wt  for  his  happiness ;  tell  him  that  *  He  diat  beeig 
often  reproved,  hardeneih  his  neck,  shall  be  cut  oA^  and   tbat  sod- 
denly.'  'And  do  3^00,  lady,  be  counselled  by  the  most  lovely,  the  rasst 
estimable  of  human  beings;  particularly  regard  the  warning  yea 
reeeived  but  now,  while  aitting  by  the  Red-beny  fountain,'  it  said,  and 
vanished.    Yon,  Mr.  Chairman,  being  a  aoholar,  I  know  woald  add, 
'  tenuea  evtuit  auras.*  " 

**  And  this  person,"  said  the  ehaiman,  **  yon  suppose  to  have  been 
Mr.  John  Martin  I    Was  he  seen  by  any  other  perron  V* 

**  Not  that  i  know  of,"  was  the  answer ;  **  at  least,  by  bo  one  who 
would  be  considered  as  a  aofficient  witness  m  this  places  Instant  in- 
quiry was  set  on  foot;  but  though  one  or  two  old  domestics  gave  each 
evasive  answers,  as  to  induce  the  opinion  that  they  knew  more  than 
they  would  tell,  nothing  satisfactory  was  elicited.  I  beg  the  indnl- 
gence  of  the  committee  for  having  been  so  tedknia  I  diougfat  it  htit 
right  to  lay  the  whole  matlar  before  them.    I  will  Ikot  aflfarm,  pan 
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<ye]yv  fiinw  the  •topli  ciiiniwwhiB«<  f  hww  litnari.  JmiMmUmin 
hunotleitikB  oeuntiy  {  but  J  wii!  8tM9  ft  «8  aijr  penitife  ^mkvktitWt 
irom  BMi^  eiicuawtsixeM,  thii  it  wai  koUmelf  wrkofpok*  with  Ate 
Lorimer." 

.  **l  am  Banff  tur/'  «i4  dw' ebBinuo,  eWdtotlf  dtogfiaed  at  the 
V6<y  «lj|rh(  evidenMBo  whkh  bed  fasan  pioduMd,  *<I  apn  way  t9«s|r, 
ikw  can,  M  I  ihink,  groiiiid  iMMhing  «•  ths  lioiy  fon  l«Te  ii¥oarad«i 
with.  I  am  el««rlf  of  apittkHi,  gieiiUwmett.  tbat  Mr.  BIbKibVp  rtaiw 
stand  liable  to  ooolecfitMii," 

Thif  met  wiUi  umvenal  4Qe0ptBO«e,  widi  the  «s«ipliQB  of  Mr. 
Fr«eaian,  wbp,  riainfl^  with  nora  dtgnicy  tea  he  Ind  yat  aaeHiMod, 
thus  spoke : 

"2  sbottki  bave  bacn  gted  if  the  bint  n/bkt  I  tfaMW  ouA-^^ratber 
sportingly  perhaps — ^had  beaa  avffiitteatly  onieoiooil  «»  bare  stayad 
tbase  powseadiogs ;  I  miiac  now,  I  iind.  imdaas  tbia  papor,  wbioh  I 
w«8  ioaCmcled  M»  uaa  ooJy  fai  Ibc  last  naort" 

Ha  bandad,  aa  be  tpobe.  a  inpar  to  tbo  i  haii— n.  iiba  rnad  it  with 
wident  muprim,  wbiia  be  inatiiiBtirely  bairad  Ua  baMd,  aa  in  wref- 
aoea  to  tbe  nama  ioacribad  ao  it. 

^  Tbia  doas,  indeed,  put  A  new  ftoa  on  tbaraattar/'aafciba.  ' 
tlenen,  them  is  an  and  of  ail  proeeadings  in  tbk  aaM    bear  Om  t 


**Tlm  k  to  certify,  diat  John  Maftin,  &q.  of  MafCfaidale,  in  the 
QDuofy  of  — -w,  ic  A  finn  and  affisient  aup|ioilar  af  the  rigbis  of  bia 
QpWMry,  bi  liMLardnoof  aCraggla  in  which  ahe  is  now  engaged. 

*«GBOIflB  VfjtMBSXVnJlU 

"  VaUey  Forge,  Januaiy  lOlh,  1777." 

It  is  needless  to  add,  that  the  eommittaa  roaa,  vvfdKMtt  any  intention 
of  sitting  again  on  the  anbjeet  of  iwr  hato'a  eatBiea. 

As  he,  our  master,  the  great  magician  of  the  north,  has  not  been 
able  16  inttodmse  a  anpamataral  being  into  hbi  atoiy,  with  imyunity — 
aa  witnesi  hu  faiiara  in  the  White  Lady  of  AvefieW— we  will  net,  fer 
a  mometitp  auffiNr  die  taader  lo  aappoaa  we  bad  aetuaUy  intnided  a 
gbost  on  oar  sta^e^i^ot  ^  all.  We  will  eipiain :  We  bnpe  already 
hinted,  that  Lorimer  had  retumed,  and  that  be  did  not  reliim  alone. 
If  the  Header  will  aecompany  ua  to  a  aeetnded,  and  beantiftilly  shaded 
spot,  near  Argyle  Honse^^-where,  by  the  side  of  a  eumacb,  whoae 
red  berry  dips  in  the  gudi  of  the  Ibuntain,  are  aealad  Mrs-  Lorbner, 
a  r^  beantifid  glH  of  eighteen,  and  Mm  Louisa  Carapbelt— be  will 
hear  the  ibllowing  conversation:— « 

^  Yen  abwady  imow,  my  dear  Mias  Cnnpbell,  that  my  poor  fiither 
being  devotedly  attached  to  Lord  Dunmora,  detenahied  to  share  bia 
fortunes,  and  embarked  with  him,  when  ha  left  Virginia,  toge&er 
with  me,  his  only  oiuld.  ¥oa  alee  know  nnder  wtiat  eifcamstances 
Lorimer  became  our  partner  in  that  ^reyage.  ft  was  veiy  long,  ibr 
Ibe  winds  wem  oontraryr-I  will  not  say  It  was  tedious.  There 
were  oo  other  young  persons  on  board  bat  Larimer  end  myself;  and 
he  so  handsome,  so  interaatiog,  and  so  nnfortnnate,  it  eould  not  be 
Qiberwiaa,  dear  Lanisa,  and  before  we  leaded  Eng^Mid,  be  had  aald 
be  loved^and  I-.4rat  it  eould  not  be  olb<Hrwise,  could  itr 

There  was  a  slight  Aiiah  en  Louisa's  ebeek,  and  an  nndeiined  sen- 
sation caused  a  quickened  thiob  of  her  beoH  Ibr  a  menuDt.  Mrs. 
Lorimer,  all  unconscious,  did  not  perceive  it,  and  went  on : 

<<Oii  onr  q^val  in  England,  6ir  Robert  Eden  nobly  redeemed  bis 
pponaaeof  providfaig  for  his  yqnng  ftvonrite,  to  whom  he  had  beeome 
sincerely  attaebedi  through  the  bifluence,  aa  I  mderstood,  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbufy,  who  married  6ir  Robert's  sfsfer,  a  smaU 
sinecure  was  given  hhn  (  and  as  Lonl  and  Lady  Dunmoiie  Wndlr  hi- 
tarasted  tbaaaselres,  fai  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  oor  sweet  little 
romance;  my  fttber's  oonsant  waa  obtained,  and  ere  his  lamented 
deatbr-i^bich  took  pkee  bi  a  ibw  months  after  this  period— be  bad 
1^  satiatkction  to  see  bis  daughter  give  her  hand  to  die  man  of  her 
heart,  and  to  leave  her  settled  in  coropamtive  comfort 

*»Ob,  dear  Mias  Campbell,  on  what  a  sandy  fbundation  are  all  our 
hopes  of  bapplneoi  built.  8earee  had  we  ammged  our  little  doraee- 
tie  eoncems,  and  were  fixed  in  a  sweet  retreat,  in  a  detl^tfhl  rillage 
near  London,  when  my  husband's  dreadful  love  of  pky  again  mani- 
fasted  itself  I  will  not  detail  the  borron,  the  agoniea  I  endnied,  as 
conviction  on  conviction  forced  themselves  on  me  that  this  was  the 
case.  Well,  I  trust  it  is  over  now,  but  hungry  ruin  had  us  in  the 
wmd,  when  a  deliverer,  as  it  seemed,  stept  ibrWard  in  the  person  pf 
a  Mr.  John  Martin."  i-#       v 

♦*  John  Martin!"  exelaimed  Louisa,  clasping  her  hands,  "6b,  excel- 
lent, admirable  man,  ever  at  hand  to  succour  at  our  bony  of  deepest 
need.    Tall  me,  Mis.  Lorimer,  tell  me  how  it  was.** 

"  I  ean  tall  yon  very  little,  my  sweet  ftieiM),  fbx  very  Htfle  do  I 
«ow.    I  never  saw  Mr.  Martin." 

1  l^tTt ' '  ^^  Loaisa,  much  surprise, «  was  he  not  m  Kngl«od  f ' 
**  I  tojjik  not,"  Mis.  Lorimer  answered :  "  my  huri^and  M  retpmed 
one  nrght  deeply  dejected,  and  at  my  earnest  Jmportunjty,  had  con- 
fessed that  he  was  on  the  brink  of  rufaj,  when  a  fetter  was  delivered 
hmi  which  he  read  with  a  degree  of  emotion  I  e«gnot  dcs<>ribe." 
-«  •  We  are  saved,  my  Caroline  ?  he  exchOmwl,  *  we  are  saved  !* 
m  my  urgent  entreaty  that  he  would  explam  himself,  he  wmW  only 
answer,  *  We  are  saved!    I  had  not  believed.'  be  said,  while  the 
team  of  gratitude  streamed  from  his  eyes, « I  had  not  believed  there 
was  suali  distaterestedBesB,  such  honour,  f  udi  honesty  on  earth.    Caro- 
line, cried  he.  taking  my  hand,  end  speakbig  with  mpre  solemnity 
«i  i!!!f  r^u^®*"  witnessed  hi  him, '  you  have  heaid  my  atoiy, 
MCI  kuow  how  bitterly  I  have  repented  mybanh  and  nOx  omdact 


towtiila  •  fidmfd  of  mf  yontb,  tboagb  the  am  of  my  undoer.  Kow, 
Caroline^  tbii  John  MarUa  ofiers  me  iiall  forgiveness  {  and  on  what 
teriBaf  on  each  ac^  never  beibce  were  oflered  in  a  similar  aitua- 
tioit  On  eoBditioi  that  I  receive  eveiy  shilling  which  bad  ialXeo. 
of  my  property,  into  his  lather's  hands  j  that  I  return  to  Lorimer  Places 
and  reside  there.  He,  on  his  part,  agrees  to  receive  by  aniuial  in* 
sldmants,  Ihe  amount  for  which  it  was  mortgaged ;  and  bope^  once 
move  Co  meet  oe,  his  fixat,  and,  as  he  declares,  his  still  dearest  friend* 
QKk  ma  pMtive  bilis.  WiU  you  g^,  my  Caroline  V  You  know  the  rest; 
dear  Lonisa^— bow  we  e^mst  bow  we  were  received  1^  youxseli^  and 
your  kind  venemUe  iatber;  but  none  but  myself  can  know  4be  com- 
fiwl,  the  oonsc^atioB,  Ibe  support  I  have  received  irom  your  invaluable 
iriendsbipu" 

**  You  are  entitled,  dear  Caroline,  to  all  our  love,  and  all  our  confi- 
denee.  And  now  make  »e  a  promise,  Caroline,  if  Charles  lorimer 
sbouU  ever  estiange  liimself  £ram  home,  never  let  him  dread  to  re- 
turn, lest  he  meet  a  frown  on  that  brow,  which  is  so  Ufvely  in  ita 
onfot.  At  the  first  eymplom,  make  me  your  confidant ;  and  if  we 
oannot  reclaim  him."  sbe  added,  amiling, "  vre  will  try  lo  find  the 
good  genius  of  Ibi^  peninsula— even  Mr.  John  Martin." 
**  You  know  Mr.  Msrtln,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Lorimer. 
"  I  know  him,"  aaawered  Louim,  "  to  be  all  that  u  truly  good,  all 
that  is  inily  aniabie,  and  ail  thai  in  truly  noble.  O,  Caroline,  when 
I  aee  those  wbo  are  eoasideied  the  fiiet  and  greatest  of  men  axooog 
us,  and  eomparo  tbem  with  John  Martin,  they  sink  to  insignificance 
in  my  ryes.  And  this  man,  whoae  virtiies  I  almost  idolize,  thinks, 
yea,  Caroline,  he  thinks  Aat  I  dsspise  bim.  How  much,  bow  yery 
much  he  nusmkea  me," 

As  she  «n«/*i*»A>ri,  hcT  dog,  that  bad  been  lying  at  her  ieet,  began 
to  erect  its  earn,  and  in  a  moment  aAer,  apraog  into  the  thick  brush* 
wood  behind  idiicb  tim  lad«ee  were  aealed. 

^  Domm,  Fido,  down,"  said  a  voice,  in  a  low,  suppreesed  tone,  and 
at  tlie  same  time  ntreatiflig  iootsteps  warned  tbem  that  they  had  been 
ovetheanL  Utteriy  aatonished  that  tbey  rixovXd  have  been  thus  i^^ 
tmded  on,  tbey  imnedieteiy  left  the  spot,  and  ^turned  home. 

They  bad  udeed  beenoverfaeaad,  and  by  the  person  most  interested 
in  their  eonversatian.  He  had  aDUgbt  the  iavourite  spot  at  an  early 
bMir  in  the  evening,  and  on  the  arrival  oi  the  ladies,  waa  so  situated 
as  to  render  retreat  nearly  impomible,  without  a  discovery  of  bis  peiv 
son ;  which  it  by  no  means  comported  with  his  purpose  to  sufier.  He 
bad  tharaiNie  bean  mnstwineri  to  do  what,  under  other  eircnmatanees, 
he  would  have  oonadered  altogether  muustifiable.  Bemg  iec(^nised 
by  Louisa's  dog,  he  warfiiroed  to  attempt  an  escape,  wbiob  be  efiacted 
without  being  seen. 

For  many  montha  anbsequeot  to  this,  nothing  occurred  to  disturb 
the  quiet  of  Lorimer  Piece,  or  Argyle  House.  The  fimis  entertained 
fiir  Lorimer  were  net  realised.  The  ardent,  though  variable  lover 
bad  beeome  the^aftectkiaate  and  domealie  husband ;  and  things  were 
thus  ciicumstenoed,  when  Mm.  Lonmer,  while  walking  on  a  delight- 
ful evening,  attended  by  a  maid,  wbo  carried  her  iniant  son,  wte 
again  accosted  by  the  mysterious  stnmger. 

*  Lady,"  said^the  stranger,  who  was  wrapt  in  the  same  dark  «k)ak 
in  which  she  bad  beibre  met  bim,  ^'aie  you  happy  ?" 

«*  I  am,"  was  her  leply  ( for  thisre  was  a  gentle  and  kind  eameatoeai 
in  the  stranger,  wiiich  prompted  her  involuntarily,  aa  it  were,  toanswar- 
« I  sincerely  lejoice  to  bear  it,''  aakl  the  atmnger-^  and  tbil  aweet 
boy  is  yours!"- 
«  It  is." 

**  Of  eourse  his  name  is  Oharies." 
"  No,  eir — his  name  ia  John." 

«  John  .'*'  exekhned  the  etrsnger,  **  I  should  not  have  thought  dwt" 
"  He  is  named,  sir,  after  a  dear  and  valued  friend  of  my  husbebd'af 
John  Martin  Lorimer  is  my  son's  name," 

Tlie  stranger  setoed  ther  ehltd  from  its  nune«  kimed  it  repeatedly, 
and  giving  it  to  the  arms  of  its  astonished  mother,  asked,  "  Waa  it 
your  husband's  wish  diat  it  shouM  be  so  named  ?  I  had  thought  the 
name  of  Martin  would  hardly  have  been  coupled  with  that  of  tba 
ancient  house  of  Lorimer." 

**  I  only  know,  air,  that  It  was  my  bushand'a  most  ardent  wish  that 
his  son  should  be  called  John  Martin ;  and  that  be  may  be  endowed 
with  the  vurtues  of  that  most  excellent  of  men.  ia  his  ardent  prayer." 

The  stranger  appeared  to  be  deeply  affected.  "  Tbia,"  be  said,  *<  is 
uideed  a  heartfelt  proof  that  prejudice  is  oonqoered,  and  that  afieo. 
tion  and  friendship  have  resumed  theur  reign.  Lady,  we  meet  again." 
And  so  saying  be  disappeared. 

Onr  story  must  now  be  supposed  to  have  approached  that  memoia^ 
ble  period  in  our  Revolutionary  htetory,  when  Washington  having 
completely  deluded  «r  Henry  Clinton,  kept  the  latter  shut  op  m 
New  YoA,  by  the  iallacious  appearance  of  an  imposing  force,  while, 
in  reality,  the  Americana  were  in  fiiU  march,  to  oppow  Comwaliia  m 
Viiginia. 

The  road  fiom  the  Hudson  to  the  Potomae,  waa  rather  more  d^ 
vious,  hi  those  days,  dian  It  is  now.  Mountains  had  not  been  levelled 
to  their  base ;  the  force  of  the  eataraet  had  not  been  diverted,  of 
paarsh^  been  drained,  in  order  that  the  eo«iae  of  the  mail  route  sbooUl 
be  a«  stmigbt,  and  almost  as  swift  as  the  flight  of  a  bird  through  tbo 
fir.  It  will  not,  therefore,  enable  any  sagacions  reader  talccaU  our 
peninsula,  by  saying,  that  at  the  county  towii,  in  its  vicinity,  it  waa 
•soertamed  that  on  a  certain  night,  the  great  Washington,  who  waa 
travelling  with  only  a  few  frienda,  to  Jobi  the  aoutbem  army,  would 
tfiere  take  up  bia  lodging. 
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In  the  present  day,  tuch  an  oocaskm  would  have  called  for  a  dinner,  | 
and  half  a  dozen  prosing  epeeches,  In  that  more  cbivalric  time, — I 
■peak  it  under  submiMionr— a  ball,  at  which  the  glancing  of  bright 
eyes,  and  the  murmur  of  soft  voices,  might  join  in  the  welcome,  was 
thought  the  more  appropriate  compliment ;  and  a  ball  it  was  deter- 
mined to  give. 

Never  had  there  been  such  a  requisition  for  "Jmery"  as  on  this 
occasion.  Our  fair  readers  who  reside  in  the  country,  in  this  our 
day,  can  have  no  conception  of  the  shiils  to  which  a  rund  belle  was 
put,  in  the  days  of  which  we  write,  (emphatically  called  "  tht  hard 
ttnwB,")  to  furnish  forth  the  necessary  habiliments  for  a  ball.  But 
what  cannot  ingenuity  accomplish  in  such  a  case  f  and  we  are  to 
suppose,  that  despite  of  all  deficiencies  and  difficulties,  by  Ihree  of  the 
clock,  on  a  fine,  hot.  dusty  evening  in  the  month  of  July,  (will  our 
country  fair  ones  believe  it,  though  the  day  had  been  fixed  on  fiMr  a 
week,  there  was  no  appearance  of  a  gust)  the  whole  country  b^an 
to  throng  towards  the  ball-house,  as  it  was  then  called. 

The  substantial  planter,  and  his  jocund  wife,  **  close  packed  and 
smiling  in  a  chaise  and  one,"  bowled  merrily  along,  followed,  as  best 
they  might,  on  high-trotting  horMs,  by  their  cherry-cheeked  daugh- 
ters,— their  charms  obscured,  but  their  spirits  unidismayed  by  the 
clouds  of  dust  which  enveloped  them.  Even  horses  were  hard  to 
come  by,  in  those  days ;  and  many  a  luckless  damsel's  white  dress 
^ve  rueful  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  sage  Dogberry's  remark, 
"  that  when  two  persons  ride  of  a  horM,  one  must  ride  behind.'* 

Amid  this  gay  and  motley  thror^,  (indeed  motley  is  your  only  co- 
lour on  such  dusty  occasions)  rolled  the  stately  chariot  of  Colonel 
Campbell,  containing  the  lovely  Louisa,  and  her  charming  friend, 
Mrs.  Lorimer.  The  Colonel  himself,  and  Mr.  Lorimer,  had  gone  on 
horseback  to  meet  the  General,  and  escort  him  to  the  town. 

The  ball-room,  crowded  to  overflowing,  was  intolerably  warm ; 
however,  all  were  jocund  and  gay,  and  little  disposed  to  complain. 
There  was  of  laughing,  there  was  of  joking,  there  was  of  giggling, 
good  store ;  and  while  all  was  big  with  the  expectation  of  the  arrival 
of  the  great  General,  the  paUr  patria  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  ex* 
pression,  Louisa  and  Mrs.  Lorimer  were  amused  with  the  witticisms 
Which  were  good-naturedly  bandied  about,  at  the  very  odd  oon- 
trivancesr  which  on  the  present  occasion  had  been  resorted  to,  in 
order  to  furnish  something  like  a  gala  appearance  to  many  a  belle 
and  beau.  / 

While  all  was  fun  and  jollity,  the  attention  of  the  company  was 
suddenly  arrested  by  the  entrance  of  two  fine  looking  young  officeia, 
who  announced  the  near  approach  of  the  General  and  his  suite ;  they 
would  arrive,  they  said,  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Captains  Stevenson  and  Beverly,  were  introduced  in  form  to  the 
ladies.  The  company  (for  the  dancing  vras  not  to  commence  imUl 
the  General's  arrival)  had  formed  themselves  into  groups,  by  which 
it  happened,  ihat  the  two  officers,  having  made  the  rounds  with  the 
master  of  ceremonies,  occupied  a  situation  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
our  two  ladies.  Louisa  and  Mis.  Lorimer,  without  being  sensible 
themselves  that  such  was  the  case. 

**  I  am  amazed,  Beverly,"  said  his  friend,  **  that  you  did  not  secure 
that  lovely  Miss  Campbell  as  your  partner.  I  had  received  an  in- 
junction from  my  friend  Lorimer,  to  dance  with  his  beautiful  wife,  or 
I  had  sorely  solicited  her  hand. 

**  Then  3rou  had  surely  made  a  great  mistake,  for  she  is  to  be  the 
great  captein's  captain  for  this  evening,  at  least" 

*'  How,  Beverly,  what  do  3rou  mean  V* 

**  I  mean  nothing  less  than  this :  that  no  less  a  personage  than  die 
commander-in-chief  of  the  combined  armies  of  France  and  America 
intendjf  to  bolicit  the  honoor  of  Miss  Campbell's  hand  for  the  country 
dances." 

**  Indeed,  if  I  may  ask  the  question,  'how  did  you  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  so  important  a  matter]  was  it  resolved  on  in  a  council 
of  war?" 

**  No,  captain,  it  was  reeolved  on,  as  I  bethink  me,  in  a  council  of 
love." 

**  Have  a  care  my  worthy  comrade,  by  cock  and  pye  that  is  no 
safe  language  for  a  member  of  our  staid  general's  family." 

**  Hark  ye,  Stevenson,  fall  thou  not  in  love  with  Miss  Louisa  Camp- 
bell, for  believe  me,  thou  wilt  enter  the  field  against  fearful  odds." 

The  press  around  the  door  divided  the  two  friends  for  a  few  mo- 
ments from  Louisa,  and  she  did  not  hear  what  immediately  followed ; 
but  accident  again  jostled  them  near  her,  and  the  oonvemtion  to  her 
unutterable  astonishment  was  thus  continued. 

'*  I  am  amazed,"  said  Stevenson,  **  Pembrook  in  love  with  Miss 
Campbell,  and  his  suit,  as  you  say,'  warmly  advocated  by  the  general !" 

"  Content  you  captain,  Tassure  you  'tis  even  sa" 

*'  Why  I  have  fought  by  his  side  these  two  years,  nrnved  him  when 
be  was  wounded ;  have  even  been  on  guard  with  him  on  moonlight 
nights,  and  I  protest  I  never  saw  him  '  appear  in  the  likeneas  of  a 
aigh.'  or  heard  him  couple  *  love  and  dove.'  " 

**  Tut  man,  his  love  was  too  refined  to  be  poured  into  such  ears  as 
yours ;  bat  as  I  told  you,  he  comes  itot  to  this  ball,  and  I  could  scarce 
refrain  a  laugh  which  would  have  discovered  me,  when  I  heard  the 
general  say  with  the  same  imperturbable  gravity  that  he  would  have 
announced  his  intention  of  giving  the  enemy  battle  on  the  following 
mom." 

"  I'll  dance  vrith  her  myself.  Colonel  Pembrook,  and  you  may  rely 
on  my  utmost  efforts  to  promote  yQur  haj^cM.    Put  here  they 
rt,'* 


Never  was  aitoniahmeDt  eqtial  to  Louiaa's.  She  bad  never  beaid 
before  even  the  name  of  Colonel  Pembrook,  but  she  haf  no  tine  for 
reflection,  as  in  the  next  moment  a  material  item  in  the  young  offioer'fl 
communication  was  verified. 

Leaning  on  the  arm  of  Colonel  Campbell  the  general  wbb  intro- 
duced to  Louisa ;  this  was  a  matter  of  coune,  but  when  asitnming  sn 
air  of  gaiety,  he  claimed  her  hand  as  proxy  foran  absent  tbon^  de- 
voted admirer,  she  was  nnaUe  to  conceal  her  entire  amaaem^L 

General  Washington  danced  as  he  did  every  thing  else,  mA 

**  Did'st  thou  ever  see  the  dear  old  fellow  ao  animated."  aaid  Sle- 
venaon  to  his  friend,  as  they  stood  watching  the  onosual  mood  of  their 
idolized  commander. 

"  Never,"  was  the  reply*  **  except  on  that  memormble  fioaty  morn- 
ing that  succeeded  the  night's  aflur  at  Trenton.** 

**  But  see,"  interrupted  Beveriy,  "  see  with  what  grace  be  hands 
her  to  her  seat  f  only  mark  him.  Now,  Stevenaoo,  I  bold  tbat  a»  be 
the  genuine  air  and  mannered  a /iremr  eketaUtr  when  in  the  presence 
of  his  lady  love;  how  difierent  from  the  blustering  swagger  of  your 
mere  §oldado,  or  even  my  good  fellow  from  the  flippancy  of '«  o^pisai 
wUh  Ike  tmari  coekade ;'  my  roan  to  a  donkey,  he  ia  pleading  Feas- 
brook's  cause;  was  ever  any  thing  ao  exquiaite  aa  tbat  flnsh  of  uoaf- 
fected  surprise." 

**  Go  to— Miss  Louisa,  you  begin  to  find  yonr  partner  knofwa  aorae- 
thing  more  than  the  diviakm  of  a  battle,  or  bow  to  aet  a  aqnadron  in 
the  field.  Blessings  on  my  place  of  concealment  wfaicb  ao  aocideiitally 
gave  me  a  key  to  all  this;  ha,  saw'at  thou  that  atut,  'twM  not  for 
nought,  and  aee 

•«How  o'er  that  cheek  undiadplined  hy  art. 
The  Bweet  aufiTuakm  niahea  from  the  beait" 


"  Truly,"  obaerved  Stevenaoo,  who  had  been  no  mioaoeentedfpee- 
tator,  though*  he  did  not  understand  the  by^y  of  the  seaoe  aa  well 
as  his  friend,  " I  think  our  noble  general  pleads  cm easere;  I  know 
not  how  many  years  he  has  '  thrown  off  looking  in  bet  eye,*  but  he 
has  retained  little  of  the  gravity  of  a  commander-in-chiefl*' 

"Pray  heaven,"  cried  Beveriy,  with  aBected  aolemnity,  « he  got 
aafe  through  it ;  there  ia  no  aooring  there  bat  upcn  the  heart,  ao  have 
a  care,  moat  potent,  grave  and  paiannt  general" 

We  must  now  ahia  the  ooDveraation  to  ihb  geoeni  and  b^  feir 
partner,  and  commence  it  at  thia  torn. 

**  Tia  indeed  a  charming  character  which  you  drew  or,  and  one 
which  I  have  iMver  aeen  realiaad,  except** — efae  pansed. 

"  In  Colonel  Pembrook,"  saki  the  genoaL 

"  No  sir,  I  must  again  aerkNialy  aasore  your  excellency,  I  have  do 
knowledge  of  the  person  of  Colonel  Pembroi^*' 

This  asaertfon  {xoduced  a  smile  which  added  not  a  little  to  Loaaa's 
perplexity.  It  waa  not  a  aoule  of  incredulity  or  of  aurpme,  bat  m 
she  thought  of  aflfecttonate  interest  and  gratificatioo. 

**  My  friend,  and  I  am  proud,"  said  the  general,  «*  ao  to  designate  hiai, 
even  though  my  lovely  partner  disowns  him,  must,  I  find,  appear 
and  claim  in  person  the  honour  of  her  acquaintance ;  tiy^t  he  have 

an  eariy  opportunity  to  do  aoahall  be  my  care,**  and  aoaaying,  he  bft 
her. 

Had  the  person  who  had  thus  warmly  advocated  the  <*^•n^ 
of  Cokmel  Pembroke  to  her  regard  and  eateem,  been  other  dmn  be 
was,  Louiaa  must  have  considered  the  whole  afiair  aa  a  banter.  Aa 
it  waa,  aba  cooaiderad  it  as  involving  some  atrange'miaiake  which  it 
waa  quite  beyond  her  to  account  for  or  to  com|vriiend. 

Nothing  worth  relating  occurred  durii^  the  remainder  of  the  eve- 
ning, and  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  the  ladies  aooomfMuiied  (hy 
special  permission,  which  pemussion  was  given  very  mndi,  Beveriy 
aak),  in  the  tone  of  an  order)  by  our  two  young  caplaiiia  arrived  alp 
Aigyle  Houae. 

**  Are  you  aaleep,  Louiaa,"  aaid  Mia.  Lorimer  aa  abeaoftly  entered 
her  friend'a  chamber  ere  ahe  retired  to  bed,  for  the  pnrpoae  of  cooh 
menting  on  aome  little  drcumatance  which  bad  interested  bar  at  the 
ball 

**  No  indeed,  I  am  eigoying  the  balmy  fieahnew  of  thia  ktveliert  of 
midaummec  nighta." 

*'  What  a  picture  you  would  make  juat  in  that  pf^*«»,  Looin ; 
there,  a  little  more  thia  way,  let  the  moonbeam  fell  upon  tbat  cbeek, 
and  nothing  more  will  be  vranting;  now  dkl  hot  a  rich  atrainof 
muaic  come  floating  on  the  ailence  df  the  night,  all  vronld  be  pe^ 
feet" 

Am  ahe  apoke  the  aoft  notea  of  a  German  flute  rem  on  the  air ;  iboe 
waa  a  pauae  of  a  few  momenta,  and  then  a  duett  waa  played  with  aadii 
exquisite  taste  and  feeling  that  the  ladies  were  actoaUy  entranced 
with  melody  and  surprise. 

'<  This  is  no  mortal  muric  which  the  earth  owna,"  cried  Mia.  Ldr- 
mer,  when  at  length  it  ceased. 

"  Do  you  indeed  think  what  yon  aay,**  aaid  Louaa  with  a  laibennitj 
that  greatly  aurpriaed  her  friend. 

*'  Why,  what  would  you  have  me  think?  Thoae  gallant  captaina  in 
the  next  room  have  all  the  marka  of  your  aereii(BiderB  about  them,  bat 
as  I  passed  the  door  I  heard  the  murmur  of  their  voiocn  but  bark  f* 
'  That  strain  again,  it  had  a  dying  fell — ^ 

An  imploring  look  from  Louisa  broke  off  the  qitoCation,  and  Ibey 
listened  to  another  duett  not  leaa  beautiful  than  the  flnt 

We  have  aaid  on  a  former  occasion  that  Louiaa  waa  not  anapeiariS- 
tioua ;  bat  ciroumatancea  had  ooeoired  witb^  Ae  laat  two  yws 
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on  tfie  peniAiula.  which  had  almoit  pemuded  her  ^t  "  departed 
spirits  are  MMnetimei  permitted  lo  le-visit  thiB  aad  world."  John 
Martin  and  Mr.  Cameioa  had,  as  the  fuUjr  believed,  left  the  country; 
and  yet  there  were  fearful  wbisperi  among  the  servants,  that  the  ibiv 
mer  had  been  repeatedly  seen  wandering  by  moonlight  amid  the 
scenes  which  Louisa's  heart  told,  his  spirit  would  choose  to  linger  near. 
Mrs.  Ix>rimer's  account  of  her  interviews  with  the  stranger  rather 

XDnfirmed  than  removed  her  strange  fancies ;  for  she  could  not  bring 
erself  to  believe  that  he  would  return  clandestinely;  that  he  woidd 
be  eaves^iropping  around  his  own  domain,  and  above  all,  that  while 
all  his  young  countrymen  were  rushing  to  araw,  he  would  remain  in- 
active, and  *'  under  the  shade  of  mehmcholy  boughs,"  lose  and  neglect 
the  creeping  hours  of  time,  were  he  at  hand  to  offer  himself  to  his 
country. 

When  General  Washington  in  glowing  terms  depicted  the  character 
of  Colonel  Pembrook;  Louisa  caught  in  every  trait  the  resemblance  of 
her  friend  John  Martin,  and  at  the  moment  Mrs.  Lorimer  entered  the 
loom,  she  was  thinking  of  past  times,  and  (we  hope  our  fair  readeis 
will  not  think  we  trespasa  on  probability)  that  if  the  great  man  who 
was  pleading  for  his  friend,  had  called  him  by  she  more  humble  and 
unknown  name  of  Martin,  he  would  have  found  a  powerful  advocate 
in  her  own  breast  But  Martin  had  disappeared  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  returning  no  more ;  ignorant  as  she  imagined  how  much 
she  esteemed,  and  from  her  long  habitof  dwelling  on  his  excellencies, 
how  much  she  fancied  she  could  love  such  a  man.  It  was  while 
thoughts  such  as  these  were  crowding  on  her  muid,  that  her  friend 
entered,  and  when  she  heard  the  same  duett  which  Martin  and  his 
tutor  had  played  when  she  met  them  so  long  since  at  Lorimer  Place, 
the  conviction  was  almost  forced  upon  her  that  it  was  supernatural ; 
an4  as  the  last  strain  died  upon  her  ear,  she  exclaimed,  "  then  he  is 
indeed  gone." 

Mrs.  lorimer  inexpreasibly  surprised,  begged  that  she  would  ex- 
plun  herself,  but  finding  her  too  much  aflected  to  convene,  riie  kindly 
endeavoured  to  stifie  her  feelings  of  curiosity  and  withdrew. 

Louisa  descended  to  the  breakfast  parlour  the  next  morning  with 
pale  and  disordered  looks,  which  were  not  improved  by  the  informa- 
tion which  the  young  officers  imparted  with  great  apparent  satis&c- 
tion;  namely,  that  their  valued  friend,  Colonel  Pembrook  would  arrive 
in  a  few  momenta  with  the  hope  of  being  introduced  to  Miv  Camp- 
bell. 

"  And  I,"  said  Colonel  Campbell,  « have  also  a  beau,  nay,  tvw) 
beaux  to  announce ;  yes,  my  Louisa,  our  old  and  yalued  friends,  so 
long  lost,  will  breakfiist  with  us.  Mr.  Cameron  and  Mr.  John  Mar- 
tin, and  no  disparagement  gentlemen  lo  your  friend  Colonel  Pem- 
brook.   But  here  they  are." 

**  Permit  me  sir,"  said  Beverly  to  Colonel  Campbell,  « to  introduce 
to  yon  my  firiend  Colonel  Pembrook." 

"And  me  to  receive  him"  said  the  colonel,  '^  as  my  friend,  my  valued 
friend  John  Martin,  ennobled  as  he  is  by  the  praises,  the  confidence, 
the  unbounded  confidence  of  Washington,  and  the  unqualified  admira- 
twn  of  his  brother  ofiicen — ^my  pngudices  have  vanished  into  thin  air. 
What  says  my  Louisa  f 

-My  prctjudices,"  said  the  blushing  and  delighted  girl,  cordially 
extending  her  hand,  **  were  always  in  his  fitvour." 


CdNTINENtAL   SCENES 


BT  M .  F.  nc  GXOBOX. 


Whilst  I  was  lately  at  Cherbourg,  a  town  in  Normandy,  celefarated 
as  having  been  in  1692.  the  scene  of  a  naval  combat,  I  found  .one 
topic  engrossing  univertal  attention,  and  furnishing  matter  for  every 
discourse,  namely  the  condenuiation  of  a  young  soldiei,  by  a  council 
of  war,  to  death,  for  having  lifVed  his  hand  against  his  corporal :  and 
the  courage  the  unfortunate  man  had  displayed  during  his  impriaon- 
merxt. 

As  it  is  easy,  in  France,  to  obtain  permission  to  vidt  a  peiaon 
nnder  sentence  of  death,  my  curiosity  prompted  roe  to  go  and  see  the 
soldier,  in  whom  the  population  of  the  town  seemed  to  take  so  lively 
an  interest,  and  having  ascertahied  that  he  was  confined  in  the  fort  of 
Querveyille,  I  set  ofl;  and  in  a  few  minutes  arrived  at  his  cell.  I 
ioiind  him  to  be  a  young  man  about  twenty-five  years  of  age^  rather 
tell,  with  ail  open  countenance  and  a  firm  step ;  I  advanced  towards 
him— he  rose  and  received  me  a  la  militaire,  that  is,  without  the 
least  ceremony,  and  addressing  himself  to  me,  said,  «a  man's  lastmo- 
inents  are  always  curious  and  pregnant  with  matter  for  reflection;  I 
therefore  mvite  you  to  be  present  at  my  execution— you  will  see  bow 
a  soldier  can  die."    Then  parodying  one  of  Potier's  most  famous 

s«me^  he  excUumed,  "  TIte  is  dsort-dsett  mere  aUema. 

aan  cfa  sensitive  aund.'' 


'  f» 


Hincq  (so  the  young  soldier  caUed  himself)  then  told  me  that  he  was 
DOTi  at yalcncicnnes,and  that  he  had  enlisted  voluntarily  into  the  army, 
md  hadbeen  sent  into  the  first  company  of  fuxUeers,  stationed  in  the 
pn  or  QuerveYine,  and  that  on  the  15th  July,  while  stiU  labouring 


under  the  effect  of  die.quantity  of  wine  he  had  drank  the  night  before^ 
in  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  tlie  taking  of  the  Bastile,  he  bad 
struck  his  corporal,  and  having  been  tried  by  a  council  of  war,  had 
unanimously  been  declared  guilty  and  condemned  to  die. 

Scarcely  had  he  fiiiished  repeating  those  celebrated  lines  of  Cassa- 
inir  Delavigne,  "  that  fate  formerly  refused  not  to  the  French  the  hap- 
piness of  dying  in  the  hour  of  victory,"  when  the  capiain,  appointed 
to  draw  up  the  report  of  the  case,  entered  the  prison  and  exhorted  him 
in  the  most  urgent  and  friendly  manner  to  appeal  against  the  judg- 
ment the  oouncU  had  pronounced,  but  his  entreaties  were  in  vain ; 
nothing  could  alter  the  determination  of  the  prisoner.  "  I  am  aware,' 
said  he,  "of  the  gravity  of  my  fault — I  know  that  the  law  punishes  it 
with  death,  and  I  prefbr  undergoing  my  sentence  lather  than  run  the 
hazard  of  its  beii^  mitigated  into  imprisonment  and  chains,  which 
would  forever  stamp  my  forehead  with  ignominy  and  tarnish  the 
honor  of  my  family." 

The  captain  then  withdrew,  and  [  went  out  with  him,  and  as  he 
walked  from  the  fort  of  the  town,  he  related  to  me  a  variety  of  actions, 
all  equally  honoumble  to  Hincq. 

**  He  must  he  saved,"  said  I,  «  he  must  be  saved  in  spite  of  him- 
self" 

''Our  military  code,"  replied  the  captain,  is  so  severe,  I  would  almost 
say,  so  barbarous,  that  I  despair  of  being  able  to  snatch  him  from  impend- 
ing death.?  Then  pressing  my  hand,  he  added — **  Farewell ;  and  since 
it  was  I,  who,  in  the  council,  supported  the  accusation  against  him, 
so  shall  it  be  for  me  to  obtain  of  the  king's  commissary  the  power  to 
appeal  against  the  judgment." 

This  stop  which  was  dictated  by  the  most  praise-worthy  feeling, 
was  intended  chiefly  to  delay  the  fatal  moment,  and  give  the  wretch- 
ed man  time  to.  make  appUeation  to  the  clemency  of  the  king.  The 
appeal  against  the  judgment  was  made,  and  whilst  the  aflair  was 
uiMler  revision,  I  paid  the  courageous  Hincq  several  visits,  during 
which  I  recognized  in  him  many  excellent  qualities,  though  coupled 
with  a  violent  and  impetuous  cluuacter.  I  even  in  a  measure  became 
attached  to  him,  and  was  buoying  him  with  a  hope  of  regaining  his 
liberty,  when  a  decision  of  the  council  of  appeal  at  Caen,  ratified  the 
original  sentonoe,  fixed  the  day  of  execution,  and,  in  a  moment,  de- 
stroyed the  glimmerings  of  hope  my  best  ^wishes  had  kindled. 

I  was  with  Hincq  when  the  fatal  news  was  brought  him ;  he  heard 
it  with  an  air  of  indifilerence,and  sent  for  a  clergyman,  who  administered 
to  him  the  consolations  of  religion  ,*  and  as  the  dreadful  moment  a]>> 
proached,  his  courage  forsook  him  not,  nor  did  he  for  a  single  instant, 
abandon  that  determination  of  mind  and  manner  which  had  charac- 
terized his  whole  imprisonment 

At  last  the  fatal  day  came;  and  the  hour  of  execution  was  fixed  Ibr 
five  in  the  aflemoon.  About  three,  he  expressed  a  wish  for  soma 
refireshment,  and  half  a  bottle  of  wine. 

'*  You  jiee,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  I  am  resolved  to  take  advantage  of 
the  short  time  I  have  to  live." 


[is  niodest  repast  finished,  he  began  with  the  utmost  composure 
to  distribute  among  those  comrades  who  had  visited  him,  the  various 
trifles  he  possessed,  and  the  litde  money  he  had  remaining,  with  the 
exception  of  about  thirty  sols  in  copper,  Which  he  kept,  as  be  said,  to 
give  among  the  poor  he  might  meet  on  his  way  to  execution. 

At  hal^past  four  he  was  informed  that  the  moment  was  arrived  to 
leave  the  prison ;  when,  perceiving  that  he  had  his  best  shirt  on,  ha 
could  not  help  regretting  not  having  thought  of  that  before,  e»  his  in- 
tontion  was  to  liave  given  it  to  one  of  his  friends.  As  he  passed  the 
gaoler's  house,  he  stopped  snd  said  a  few  words  of  apology  to  the 
clergyman  who  attended  him  ;  then,  pulling  his  pipe  from  his  pocket,  I  ^ 
he  requested  permission  to  light  it  at  the  gaoler's  fire — having  obtain- 
ed it,  without  appearing  in  the  least  to  wish  to  lengthen  out  his  time, 
he  bade  ^rewell  to  his  comrades,  shook  hands  affectionately  with 
me,  and,  escorted  by  a  strong  detachment  of  soldiers  and  gendarmes^ 
began  his  last — short  march. 

Arrived  at  the^  fatal  spot,  where  the  whole  garrison  was  already 
drawn  out,  but  without  their  arms,  Hincq  emptied  his  pipe,  and  gave 
it  to  a  person  who  was  standing  near  him.  During  the  reading  of  the 
sentence,  which  the  fanltering  voice- of  the  captain  rendered  hardly 
audible,  Hincq  interrupted  him,  saying,  **  Enough  !  enough !"  Then, 
having  requested  that  his  eyes  might  not  be  covered,  and  as  a  last  favour, 
that  he  himself  might  be  permitted  to  give  the  word  of  command  to 
the  piquet  of  twelve  men  appointed  to  the  execution  ;  he  addressed  a 
few  words  to  the  officers  who  were  near  him,  emteced  his  confessor, 
and  bidding  him  to  retire,  advanced  with  a  firm  and  resolute  step, 
without  betraying  the  slightest  symptom  of  trouble  or  hesitation,  and 
placing  himself  at  the  appointed  distance  before  the  piquet;  then, 
drawing  himself  up,  with  a  v6ice  that  betokened  not  the  least  altera- 
tion, he  went  through  the  military  exercises  with  as  much  courage 
as  precision.  At  the  word  "  fire,"  the  fatal  report  was  heard — an  in- 
stantaneous horror  seized  on  the  iramerous  spectators,  and  Hincq 
ceased  to  exist  Reflect,  ye  to  whom  is  intmsAed  the  making  of  a 
nation's  laws,  on  this  act  of  real  tragedy,  and  then  go  and  proclaim 
the  justice  and  efl&cacy  of  condemning  your  fellow  creatures  to 
death. 


VHB  TOTTH    AND   MANHOOD   OF   OTRIIi    THORNTON. 


The  stock  «f  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  seion  is  one  of  an- 
eient  descent  and  epotlees  blazon.  Though  untitled,  its  dignity  had 
always  been  baronial :  and  the  frequency  with  which  the  names  oC 
my  ancestofs  ercur  in  the  county  records^  as  filling  offices  of  provin- 
cial trust  ami  dignity,  shows  thoir  influenoe  to  liave  been  considem- 
ble.  While  it  is  due  to  truth  and  my  progenitors  to  state  thus  much  ,* 
I  am  quite  ready  to  confess  that  our  &mily  trea  has  produced  no  very 
distinguished  ihiit.  Its  branches  have  never  been  pendent  with  the 
weight  ef  poets,  heroesi  statesmen,  or  philoeophers.  "  If  they  have 
writ  our  annak  right,"  births,  marriages,  and  deaths*  the  sale  or  pur- 
chase of  land,  the  building  of  a  house,  or  a  donation  to  the  parish 
chofch  or  county  hospital,  were  gpnerally  the  only  events  sufiiciently 
talient  to  aflbrd  fooling  even  for  the  pattial  eloquence  of  a  femily  hte- 
torian.  But  if  I  have  little  reason  to  boast,  I  have  certainly  none  to 
blush,  for  my  anceslorB.  They  wero  English  gentlemen,  fulfilling 
with  propriety  the  duties  of  their  situation,  generally  respectable  in 
their  relations  to  society,  ond  leaving,  when  dead,  notliiog  either  "  to 
point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale." 

My  gfaadfuiher  was  a  courtier  and  a  man  of  expense.  He  mar- 
ried an  earl's  daughter,  whoso  habits  and  tastes  were  even  more  ex- 
pensive than  his  own,  and  engaged  in  seveml  ruinous  contgita  for  the 
representation  of  the  county.  The  natural  consequences  followed. 
Part  of  the  family  estate  was  sold,  heavy  mortgages  incurred  on  the 
femainder;  and  when,  in  the  course  of  nature,  the  sucoession  devolv- 
Od  on  ray  father,  h»  found  himself  in  poeMssion  of  Utde  more  than  the 
wreck  of  a  magnificent  estate.  Of  my  gmndmothor  who  survived 
hw  husband  many  yeaia,  I  have^  a  distinct  oiid  vivid  recoUeotioD. 
I  remember  a  stately  old  lady,  in  an  oreille-d'oura'Coloared  silk  gown, 
with  a  pyramidal  head-dress,  an  enamelled  snuffbox  in  her  fatmd,  and 
m  poodefota  gold  equipage  at  her  girdle.  I  remember,  too,  the  in- 
•idious  daiight  taken  both  by  my  brother  and  myself  in  getting  be- 
hind her  chair,  and  tugging  at  the  lace  lappets,  which  depended  Gtma 
die  apes  of  bar  eoiffare.  She  died,  and  I  was  aUowed  to  join  in 
paying  the  last  duties  to  her  renmiiM.  The  pomp  and  spteodow 
with  which  the  earthly  tabernacle  of  my  grandmother  was  restored 
to  its  kindred  elements,  made  a  prodigious  impression  on  my  young 
imagination.  The  licarsc,  in  nil  its  plumed  and  melancholy  grandeur; 
the  crimson  velvet  coffin,  with  its  gilt  escutcheons ;  the  saUe  mutes, 
and  the  long  and  sombre  procession,  contributed  to  people  my  mind 
w^ilh  ideas  to  which  till  then  it  had  been  a  stranger.  There  is  some- 
thing wild  and  shadowy  in  death,  to  the  Imagmation  of  a  child.  It 
H  a«nt>unded  by  a  certain  dim  grandeur  and  awful  aolemriity,  which 
pes^^aps  his  very  ignoraaca  af  its  nature  tends  rather  to  inoreoae  Chan 
diminish.  He  reads  in  the  coontenaaoes  aiound  him,  (hat  aoio thing 
of  dread  and  terror  has  befallen  them.  He  learns  that  a  being,  from 
xnlkncy  familiar  to  his  eyes,  and  at  vrhose  apipit>acfa,  perhaps,  they 
ever  brightened,  shall  meet  them  no  mon) ;  that  he  is  gone  to  a  far 
dislMt  land,  from  which  ho  never  will  retuin.  He  knowa  this,  and 
he  k«ow»  likewise,  that  this  is  nti  tdL  Thore  is  something  atiii  be- 
yotrd,  wick  which  his  understasKling  vainly  etrivcs  to  gstf^lQ.  Death 
is  en  •bscmctioii  too  pure  for  the  conprebeneion  of  a  child  {  and 
when,  in  the  gradsnl  dawtur^  of  his  itfielled,  it  becomes  iateU'^gihle, 
he  finds  that  the  dispersion  of  the  mist  wliich  obscured  the  summit  i^ 
the  mountain  has  added  nothing  to  its  splendonr  and  stiMimity.  For 
myself,  while  the  funeral  pageant  of  my  grandmother  impMsaed  ne 
with  feelings  of  respect  for  her  when  dead,  of  wliich  when  living  I 
had  been  fkr  from  betraying  any  symptoms,  i  likewise  drew  fhnn  it 
tny  iinA  lesson  of  the  transient  nature  of  lunnan  glory,  by  obaerving 
liow  speedily  she  was  ibrgotten. 

My  faftier  was  a  man  of  retired  habits  ntid  reaetred  ttwinew.  I 
liave  already  stated,  that,  on  the  death  of  my  gROidftther,  it  had  been 
found  necessary  to  sell  a  large  portion  of  the  fanrily  «Btateii.  This 
vras  a  severe  blow  to  my  father's  pride,  and  one,  I  thmk,  from  wWch 
ho  never  ailerwards  recovered.  At  no  period  t»f  his  lift  hsd  his 
taste  led  him  into  «xpeDsivo  pursaite,  nor  had  be  launched  ioio  any 
«if)CTditare  unmited  to  the  liberal  eetablishmaBt,  which  the  world 
ixxnsideMd  it  fitting  fcr  a  petvon  of  his  sCatioD  and  expectations  to 
nraintMB.  The  portion  of  his  Artune  which  stUl  remained  to  him 
w«B  an^  aaftcienc  for  tfie  supply  of  idl  the  oomibrts,  and  even  ele- 
^amlies  «f  h4e ;  yet  the  dismembeiment  of  his  hereditary  proper^  was 
iM«  fke  'less  severely  ielt  by  a  person  of  his  tomperament,  because  it 
]avelv<ed  no  curCateent  of  his  o^^i  pewMial  ei^oyments.  The  wound 
wnUed  in  Ihb  nfad,  nnd  a  change  in  his  character  was  thanceibr- 
wnrd  visible  to  all.  Before  this  event,  ray  fiuher  bad  been  aceustom- 
nd  4a  move  nraong  the  tnngnalos  of  the  land,  with  that  due  feeling  of 
wnseqnence  and  equality  which  bekmged  to  his  birth  and  fortune. 
ife  had  tintored  life  with  the  fedings  of  a  high-bom  fingiish  gende* 
mm,  iasowmg  his  proper  atetion  in  society,  and  neither  betraying 
pmy  jealofisy  of  his  vqusk,  nar  kibing  the  heels  of  his  superiors.  It 
was  new  diifin«nt  From  the  loss  of  property  the  loss  of  influence 
was  ittsefinrabk.  Ho  was  no  longer  selected  as  the  foreman  of  grand 
jnfies,  or  Iho  cAtacnnan  of  qnaiter  sessions.  His  hall,  at  Michelmas 
and  Ladyday«  wni  no  longer  crowded  with  the  liiraQg  of  tesuints,  who 
came  to  pay  their  rents,  or  solicit  forbearance.  "  Like  angel  vmtMt 
few  and  and  fitf  between,"  they  now  came  singly  in ;  a^  though 


the  ttewtnf  Mill  received  them  tfi^ed  as  fbnnerly  in  his  elbow 
chair,  «nd  with  til  his  ibhner  solemn  cotmesy,  the  life  and  bustle  of 
the  scene  was  gone ; — 

'*'Twai  Greece,  bnt  Ittti^  Greece  no  more." 

Pbor  Htinphreyt  felt  it  to  be  so,  and  locked  his  slender  receipts  m  his 
bureau,  writh  an  air  of  less  consequence,  than  had  rat  well  upon  him 
in  better  and  brighter  days.      And  thou,  too,  Jacob  Peaiaon,  thou 
paragon  of  butlers,  thou  best  and  worthiest  of  all  the  ministen  of 
Bacchus !  thy  occupation,  too,  was  gone.    Where  were  those  volleys 
of  corks,  Wliich  like  the  Hre  of  hostile  armies,  cane  quick  and  fie- 
quent  on  the  eart     Where  the  gurgling  and  delightful  soond  of 
libemted  liquor,  full  of  sweet  promise  to  the  thirsty  souls,  who  waited 
with  bashfhl  anxiety  ibr  thy  approach.    Alas,  it  was  no  longer  heatd. 
Thy  visage  was  as  rubicnnd,  thy  paunch  as  portly,  as  in  former  days; 
but  where  was  the  laughing  spiukle  of  thine  eye,  thy  ponderous  alac- 
rity of  motion,  the  jest  tliat  circulated  with  the  tankard,  the  hospita- 
ble Jocularity  that  gave,  like  nutmeg,  a  racy  flavour  to  its  contents  7 
These,  alas,  were  gone  too.    Since  that  sod  period,  thine  eye  has  been 
dull,  thy  motions  heavy,  and  the  cork  of  thy  wit  has  been  undrawn.' 

It  is  not  in  all  cases  dmt  the  uses  of  adversity  are  sw^et.  In  my 
fiither's,  they  certainly  were  not  so.  He  became  irascible  and  mo- 
rose, and  Jealous  of  those  small  attentions  and  trifling  distinctions  in 
society,  to  which  birth  affitrds,  probably,  the  best  claim,  but  to  which 
wealth  is  the  surest  passport.  In  attempting  to  conceal,  even  from 
himself,  the  mortifying  ihct  that  he  had  now  become  a  much  less  con- 
siderable person  than  formeriy,  he  astomed  an  air  of  austerity  in  his 
own  ftimily,  and  of  dogmatism  in  society.  He  refhsed  the  countv 
hunt  accen  to  his  foxocovers,  became  litigious  about  the  extent  of  his 
manorial  rights,  cut  the  vicar  fbr  saluting  him  wtd\  a  familiar  nod,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  himself  almost  unanimously  toted,  both  the 
worst  neighbor,  and  ^e  moat  disagreeable  man  in  the  county.  Hence- 
fi)rth  my  father's  life  was  embittered  by  a  series  of  difiiculiies  and 
disappohatments,  petty  indeed  in  their  nature,  but  not  on  that  account 
less  galling  to  a  mind  so  morbidly  sensitive  as  his.  He  imagined 
himself  slighted,  and  knew  himself  to  be  disliked.  He  was  probably 
both ;  but  the  cause  was  to  be  found,  less  in  his  change  of  circum- 
stances than  of  character.  At  all  events,  there  still  remained  attach- 
ed to  the  &mily  a  «ort  of  preacriptive  inflnence  and  respect,  which, 
like  other  prejiidices,  may  decay  slowly,  but  cannot  be  suddenly  era- 
dicated. 

Of  my  mother  I  have  not  ^et  spoken;  T  would  now  do  so.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  dignitary  of  the  church,  and  brought  with  her 
little  accession  either  of  blood  or  of  fortune.  But  d\e  brought  what 
was  better,  and  more  valuable  than  these,  an  excellent  nnderstanding, 
eYM)  an  afieetionate  heart  She  had  been  a  beauty  in  her  yonih,  and 
during  two  seasons  which  ibe  spent  at  Bath  with  her  4ther,  her 
charms  had  been  the  object  of  general  homage  and  admiration.  Cir- 
cumstances of  which  I  have  acquired  a  knowledge,  induce  me  to  be- 
lieve that  her  marriage  with  my  father  had  been  ono  rather  of  jvu- 
dence  than  of  love.  If  this  was  so,  it  belied  the  common  prediction 
with  regard  to  such  marriages,  for  the  union  was  not  an  unhappy  one. 
Tt  was  indeed  impossiUe,  t  think,  to  know  my  mother  in  the  intimate 
relations  of  domestic  life^  and  not  to  love  her.  While  her  conduct  as 
a  wife  and  mother  was  4ruly  nzeasplniy,  bar  cheerfulness  and  benevo- 
lence of  disposition,  tended  greatly  to  soothe  and  soften  the  inequal- 
ities to  which  my  fiither's  spirits  were  habitually  subject ;  and  she 
threw  aroimd  her  an  elegance  and  refinement  of  which  the  whole  es- 
taMjsfanieiit  uttvconeionsiy  parteaic  The  ftoA  of  ins  imion  was  two 
sons  tmd  two  dan^ten.  Of  Ae  fbrvner  i  vnis  ie  ^adtt.  Jfy  brother 
C/harles  was  two  yean  eMer,  Jane  one  .j^ar  younger  raan  mysen,  and 
I  was  ten  yean  oM  sHten  IHtie  Imcy  (^  so  1  most  sriN  call  her)  waa 
torn,  t(t  m  lime  when  wy  nofliet^s  ego  Tendered  any  ftrther  nddition 
to  tier  Ihfiiily  vitieinely  impre/baMe.  fiowcn^,  ftn  little  visilutA  was 
not  the  less  cordially  welcomed. on  account  of  the  unexpectedness  of 
iMrnniiMl.  She  snn  liia  dailing  and  lira  pU|rtfaiug.of  mf  all;  sbm!  if 
•i7«f  draAndlywnM  ■  danger «f  being  tfni^^  ndtJits'mab,  it 
wm  little  I.ney^--4)enMBtnistsi;hnw  4b  tkgr  infhnt  bsnntisa  nnd  ihy 
jaynui  IMiOB,  ma^  smbiMen  wkk  afan  aadder  memoricanf  «y 
yoiMh !  Tkny  fnuiskaniiver  tfannds  thmngh  the  waof  of  thndark 
dsMenf  soy  Mia.  Iftaek  hank  .on  therann  ton  ^een  and  snnuiy  .spit, 
nbowa  ttighlBr  bocnnsannen  ahvongh  « >long  nnd  dask- 
flfiiiBrvsni*g9«ais.  Rond,ijnnF>'«hsae  Meaaoira-effoor 
Ynai  maU  find  oiidiam  onnoh  «f  evrar,  pnshnpa  naans  of 
tniMng;  bm  fasm  ipu,  >nt  \mm,im  wiiUinnet fuden  Inr tha«oan,  and 


if  ynn  liave  mm  ttmnUM  fson  Avinglim  m  MiunifonJ. 
4l>efand  ikm  vilh#i  ^  fidgnhill,  nanr  mftaeas  nke  eend  tio 
Spixley  branches  off  to  the  right,  you  may  prdhnbly  >ka^w  inniafffced<nn 
ancient,  and  rather  venorableJookiug  gate,  the  pillara  of  which  are 
surmounted  tigr  two  rampant  lions.  The  dexter  of  these  roval  animals 
has  sufiered  -considerable  mutilation ;  the  efiacing  fingera  df  time,  or 
vi61enoe,3iaving  deprived -him  of  whatever  j)erson8]  decoration  mkb 
liave  roBiilledfiom  the  omunental  appendages  of  paws  and  tail,    fi\ 
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antagomit  has  been  more  foitumto*  tnd  itill  Nteim  one  psw,  with 
which  ho  appeals  in  the  act  of  takiiig  SDuff;  an  indication  of  taste 
for  the,  enjoyments  of  civilized  life  undoubtedly  somewhat  startling 
and  anomalous.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  gate  in  question  forms  the  en- 
trance U>  an  av^ue  about  a  mile  long,  winding  gradually  up  a  gentle 
acclivity,  and  flanked  on  eitlier  side  by  a  row  of  lime-trees  of  uncom- 
mon luKuriance  and  beauty.  In  the  distance  you  may  catch,  as  you 
advance,  occasional  glimpses  of  a  house  through  the  intervals  of  the 
trees,  wliich  is  marked  by  its  lofty  peaked  rdoi;  fnd  clustered  chim- 
neys, to  belong  .to  the  era  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  You  will  not  admire 
the  building,  but  you  will  admire,  I  think,  the  situatioii  in  which  it 
stands;  the  wooded  hill  that  rises  behind  it,  the  masy  Sevem,  which 
flows  a  little  to  the  right,  the  village  church  visible  in  tlie  distance, 
and  Cromar  wood,  that  fdls  the  left  of  the  landscape,  from  which  the 
cuckoo  and  ring-dove  delight  to  send  forth  sweet  music.  This,  reader, 
is  Thornhill  Manor,  the  jipol  where  I  was  bom,  and  where  the  inter- 
vening years  of  my  infancy  and  youth  flew  rapidly  away. 

With  llie  occurrences  of  those  years  I  shall  no^sweli  my  narrative. 
The  joys  and  sufferings  of  a  child  are  too  minute  and  evanescent  to 
aflbrd  matter  for  the  grave  reconls  of  maturer  years.  Their  shadowy 
remembrance  is  food  for  midnight  dreams,  but  eludes  the  glare  of  wa- 
iting noonday  contemplation. 

It  had  been  liie  intention  of  my  father  to  superintend  the  education 
of  my  brother  and  myself,  a  task  for  Which  his  talents  and  acquire- 
ments well  fitted  him;  but  the  unsettled  state  of  his  spirits,  and  the 
extreme  mental  depression  to  which  he  was  occasionally  subject,  soon 
compelled  him  to  resign  the  task.    The  charge  of  our  education, 
therefore,  was  committed  tp  Dr.  Lumley,  the  rector  of  a  parish  in  a 
neighbouriDg  county,  between  whom  and  my  father  thera  had  subsist- 
ed an  early  friendship.     They  had  been  companions  at  college ;  and 
though  in  after-life,  (heir  intimacy  had  decreased.  I  believe  they  still 
did  continue  to  entertain  a  mutual  regard.     At  all  events,  my  father 
was  not  unfortunate  in  his  substitute.    Dr.  Lumley  w«  a  good  scholar, 
and  an  excellent  man ;  and  whatever  deficiency  of  early  acquirement 
I  have  had  since  occa^n  to  lament,  isattributable  not  Co  the  faultofthe 
master,  but  the  negligence  of  the  pupil.    The  Doctor  had  a  son,  whose 
age  nearly  coincided  with  that  of  Chariea     Wiiliora  Lumley  was  a 
yoimg  man  of  a  quiet  and  studious  disposition,  atdent  in  his  pursuit 
of  learning,  but  taking  little  pleasure  in  those  active  recreations, 
which,  to  persons  of  his  age,  are  generally  so  attmctive.    This  ww, 
perhaps,  a  fiivourable  cnrcumstance  for  Charles.     The  superior  ad- 
vancement of  Lumley  excited  his  emulation,  ond  called  into  action 
those  new  energies  and  exertions,  which  were  necesBary  to  prevent 
his  being  distanced  in  the  race  by  so  formidable  a  competitor.     We 
were  not  the  only  pupils  whom  Dr.  Lqmley  admitted  into  his  family. 
No.    There  was  Jack  Spencer,  the  best-natiiied  and  giddiest  of  CkxTs 
creatures,  now  known  a/one  of  the  best  ofBceis  of  the  navy.    Thne, 
too,  was  Dick  Sutton,  with  his  round  and  stupid  laee,and  look  of  self- 
satisfied  dulhices.    He  began  Latin  with  a  fair  wind,  got  through  his 
accidence  with  flying  cokrars,  tmt  ran  a-ground  at  -propria  qwe  man- 
bus.  *    There  he  stuck.     Human  exertion  could  get  him  no  ftirther, 
and  fiuther  he  never  went,  I'll  answer  for  it,  till  this  hour.     Dick  is 
now  one  of  the  most  popukr  of  our  paitiameniary  oralore,  a  ponderous 
debater  on  matters  of  finance,  eloquent  on  Catltolic  Emancipation, 
and  overpowering  on  the  com  Laws. 

For  myself,  I  was  not  a  dunce,  but  I  found  litde  pleasura  in  study. 
My  eoergim  were  only  fully  excited  by  athletic  exercisee,  and  the 
sports  of  Che  field.  In  leaping,  running,  and  vaulting,  I  bad  bo  com- 
petitors. In  horsemanship  my  supremacy  was  disputed;  arid,  to  set- 
tle our  rival  claims  to  superiority,  we  rode  steeple  chases  on  our  po- 
mes, and  though  these  generally  ended  in  ffae  bouleversement  of  both 
horses  and  nders,  it  is  to  these  early  trials  of  nerve  and  prowess  that 
I  owe  die  skill  and  confidence  as  on  equeetram,  fitxn  which  I  have  in 
aOer^life  derived  nmch  pleasure  and  advantage; 

There  was  too  a  pack  of  harrien  m  the  neighbouibood,  vvilh  which^ 
on  bolydays,  we  were  suffered  to  hunt.    Hbw  our  hearts  bounded  at 
^e  cry  of  the  huntsman,  and  the  musie  of  the  dcgs!  the  trumpets  of 
the  seraphim  would  to  our  ears  have  sounded  less  sweet :  there  was  a 
halo  around  us,  a  glory  on  earth  and  in  the  sky.    After  all,  how  vul- 
gar and  miseraMe  is  the  intoxication  of  «he  botfle,  w!»en  compared 
with  thatof  4be  h«ntkiif.field !   How  perfect  istSie  concentratwn  of 
soul— of  aU  energies.  boOi  mental  and  physical— of  heart  and  purpose, 
in  the  alUbsorbing  pursuit !   Hunting  is  your  trae  leveBer.     In  the 
field,  all  distinctions  of  youth  and  age,  of  rank  and  fortune,  are  forgot- 
toii,    TheoM  man  feels  the  bkxMl  of  youth  once  more  danchig  in  his 
▼eins;  the  boy  Anticipates  the  stow  progrem  of  nature,  and  at  once 
swells  mto  a  man. 

Itt  such  scenes  and  occufntions,  yean  passed  away.  Chailes  was 
now  sixteen,  and  my  father  determined  to  send  him  to  the  Univoisity. 
He  had  always  been  his  fevonrite  san,  and,  independently  of  his, 
«lMms  as  the  future  head  of  ifhe  femily,  destined  to  bear  its  honours, 
•od  transmit  them  to  posterity,  his  quaUties  wwre  fully  sufBcient  to 
justify  each  a  preference.  Charles  was  indeed  a  univenal  favourite. 
Ihave  known,  I  thmk,  young  men  of  greater  talent  and  of  equal 
eoe*!«8  of  heart,  but  I  have  never  known  any  upon  whom  nature  had 
•0  vaiibly  stamped  the  signet  of  kindness  and  benevdlence ;  in  whom 
vivaorty  ef  temper  was  so  perfectly  amolgamated  witfi  gentleness  of 
disposiuon.  The  attachment  which  hod  suhnsted  between  Choiles 
rad  inyself,  was  strong  as  the  love  between  brothers  ever  was  or  can 
^'.i.  xi  J"®'  ^%!*^  "^'^^  attempted  to  tnume  the  privilege  or 
authority  of  «|  tSder  Intrther.    W*  M  Mcteted  m  fiien^and  ' 


equals,  yet  his  maturer  mind  had  not  fiuled  to  exercise  ila  natwal  iflp 
fluence,  in  guidii^  and  directing  mine.  Wa  had  never  heea  divided, 
but 

»  Still  had  slept  together. 
Rose  at  one  instant,  leam'd,  played,  ate  together. 
And  wheresoe'er  we  went,  like  Juno's  swans, 
^      Still  we  went  coupled  ond  inseparable." 

In  my  character  and  disposition  there  was  but' little  similimda  to 
his.  I  was  not,  like  Charles,  the  idol  of  my  companions ;  and  while 
eveiy  eye  brightened  at  his  approach^  I  felt  that  mine  was  regarded 
with  indifference.  I  had  not,  like  him,  the  innate  and  sponianeoas 
power  to  conciliate  aitaebment ;  and  in  the  little  circle  of  my  playmates, 
I  knew  that  my  absence  occasioned  no  regret,  my  presenr-e  no  joy^ 
But  these  wide  difterences  of  character  did  not  in  any  degree  dimin- 
ish our  attachment,  and  we  had  gtown  together,  in  sun  and  shower« 
like  two  young  trees  intertwining  their  branches,  and  ignorant  of  tha 
support  they  mutually  aflbrdcd,  until  one  has  been  suddenly  removed* 
The  current  of  my  life  had  hitherto  glkled  on  smooth  and  uiuniffied, 
and  the  seporation  from  Charles,  which  was  now  about  to  take  place,  was 
the  first  sorrow  of  my  youthful  and  happy  heart  William  Lumkyt 
too,  wos  going  to  the  University,  and  in  a  month,  he  and  Charles 
were  to  set  out  together.  Tliey  were  attached  to  each  other,  and 
rokjoiced  in  the  knowledge,  that  in  the  new  and  busy  scene  in  which 
they  were  about  to  mingle,  they  would  not  cease  to  be  companions. 
Dr.  Lumley 's  reports  of  my  application  and  advancement,  I  ima- 
gine, had  not  been  very  favourable.  1  manifested,  on  all  opcaaioDs, 
the  strongest  predilection  for  a  military  life,  and  entreated  Dr.  Lumley 
to  make  my  wishes  on  this  subject  known  to  my  fatlier,  Never  shall 
I  fbi^et  the  glowing  interest  with  which  I  read  the  history  of  the 
campaigns  of  the  great  Gustavos,  Prince  Eugene,  .and  Lord  Peterbo- 
rough. I  followed  the  course  of  their  armies  on  the  map;  I  drew 
plans  of  the  battles,  and  modelled  little  fbrtreows,  on  the  principles  of 
Vauben. 

in  a  town  about  twenty  mil^  distant,  I  had  accidently  heard  that 
a  review  of  the  troops  of  the  district  was  to  take  place.  With  what 
deep,  but  silent  anxiety,  did  i  expect  the  appointed  day !  I  was  too 
apprehensive  (^  being  prevented  from  gratifying  my  curiosity,  to  con- 
municate  my  intentioiui  to  any  one.  At  length  the  day  came,  and  th^ 
dawn  of  morning  found  me  mounted  on  my  horse,  and  proceeding, 
with  a  beeping  heart,  to  the  scene  of  action.  It  may  be  oooceivad 
what'efleet  the  imposing  spectacle  of  pomp  and  parada,  which  I  there 
wimessed,  was  likely  to  jMrnluce  on  my  excited  spirit.  It  added  fuel 
to  the  flame  that  already  burned  within  me,  aad  what  Lord  Petarbocongh 
and  Custavus  had  begun,  the  spectacle  of  this  review  oompletad. 

My  father,  however,  was  not  disposed  to  ofil^  any  vehunent  oQiec- 
tion  to  my  entering  on  a  military  life.  His  own  views  with  regaidio 
me  had  been  directed  to  the  bar ;  but  finding  i  was  neither  suited  by 
character  or  inclination,  fbr  that  profession,  it  was  determined  I  should 
become  a  soldier,  and  that  the  two  yeais  which  were  to  ioterveae  be- 
fore Riy  obtaining  a  commission,  should  be  spoit  in-  preparatory  4rta- 
dies  at  the  Military  Aeademy  at  Mariow.  When  Charles,  thareAre, 
quitted  Dr.  Lumley's,  I  also  returned  to  ThenihiU,  whaee  tC  had  bean 
arranged  that  I  shouM  remain  a  few  months,  after  hfs  depaiftve  for 
the  University.  On  taking  our  leave  of  the  worthy  Doctor,  «<  we  abed 
some  natural  tears,  hut  wiped  them  soon."  In  that  moment,  we  avan 
loved  Mrs.  Lumley,  and  received  her  parting  henedietion  wiih  ssltoa- 
ed  hearts,  and  on  oblivion  of  all  tlie  petty  ttaitoyanees,  of  which  Aa 
over-anxiety  of  tfiat  worthy  lady  with  regard  to  our  outwarf  alagaiice 
of  deportment,  had  sometimes  been  the  cause. 

Warm  welcome  awaked  us  at  Thornhill.  Tha  old  itens  seamed 
to  regoxd  us  with  looks  of  peeullar  benignSty  as  we  fMSsed  the  ^ste, 
where  our  sisters  were  waiting  our  arrival.  Jane  locked  her  ams  In 
ours  as  we  waHced  onvi'ard  to  the  house,  and  little  Lacy  bounded  hj 
otcr  side,  witii  a  heart  full  of  buoyancy  cmd  glee. 

"  No  fountain,  from  its  native  cava. 
E'er  tripp'd  with  foot  so  free : 
She  ,was  as  happy  as  the  wave 
l^iat  dances  on  the  sea.*' 

The  period  of  Charles*  departure  forCoHege  now  rapidly  appWrth- 
■ad,  and  nothing  else  could  be  talked  or  thou|fat  of  in  the  femily.  All 
hands  were  busy,  and  every  thing  around  gave  note  of  preparatimi. 
My  mother  was  engaged  in  issuing,  and  the  house-keeper  in  eieau- ' 
ting  orders  fbr  a  copious  supply  of  every  imaginaUe  comfort :  Jaiie» 
in  marking  his  linen  with  her  own  hair,  and  making  litfle  keepsakes, 
that  might  recall  her  of^en  to  his  memory.  Even  little  Lucy  would 
not  be  idle,  ond  might  be  seen  seated  with  unwonted  gravity,  asAdu-' 
ously  employed  in  hemming  his  pocket-handkerchiefs.  Bymy  fethar 
he  had  been  summbned  to  two  long  audiences  in  the  library,  and'had 
■bean  furnished  with  suitable  direriions  and  advice,  for  his  gmdanoe 
in  the  new  circumstances  of  the  life  on  which  he  wos  about  to  enlsr. 
For  myseW,  I  haunted  him  like  his  shadow.  We  rode  and  walked 
tt)gether,  talked  of  our  litdc  griefe  and  glowing  hopes,  and  'boundour- 
selves  b^  sdlemn  promi^  to  maintain  a  frequent  and  ragiflar.  ectrei- 
pondeoce. 

'There  was  heaviness  in  every  heart,  but  inost  df  ill  in  «ina  It 
was  itow  October,  and  Charles  was  to  return  hotte,  Ibr  the  •sunmiar 
TacttfioD,  in  Jtme.   The  very  days  were  coasted,  9XA  ibo  1eng4  « 
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bii  tbMDoe  dompiited  to  tn  boor;  but  I  would  then  be  gooo,  and 
voMt  might  okfpo  b*i»i«  we  again  embBaced  in  brotberfaood  and 
love.  Our  separation  aeemed  long  and  limidoM,  lor  io  a  boy  tbe  fu- 
ture if  an  etemily,  the  past  a  point 

Thus  did  all  things  go  on,  until  tbe  day  praoeding  that  fixed  for  his 
departure.  There  is  nothing  in  that  day  that  is  not  burned  deeply 
and  indelibly  on  my  memory.  The  raoming  dawned  in  elouds. 
Volumes  of  deep-red  vapour  obscured  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  seem- 
ed 10  presage  a  day  of  rain  and  storm ;  but  at  ten  o'clock  they  began 
to  disperse,  and  before  the  sun  had  attained  bis  meridian,  the  sky  wis 
dear,  and  be  shone  forth  in  all  his  summer  brightness  and  glory. 

After  discussmg  several  plans  of  amusement  for  the  day,  it  was  at 
length  agreed  by  Charles  and  myself  that  we  should  take  our  gum, 
and  ramble  out  into  the  fields,  less  for  the  sake  of  killing  game,  than 
to  eqjoy  each  other's  society  once  more,  en  the  eve  of  so  long  a  separa- 
tu/a  as  that  which  impended  over  us.  It  was  not  without  diflteulty  that 
I  obtained  Charles*  ooosent  to  this  project  My  lather  had  always  been 
peculiarly  apprehenaive  of  accidents  fitxn  loaded  fire-aims,  and  was 
pefemptory  in  his  iigunctions  that  we  should  never  join  the  sune  shoot- 
ing party,  though  he  had  no  olgectians  to  our  singly  accompanying  the 
keeper.  But  on  this  occasion  we  could  not  bear  to  be  divided,  and  I 
pravatled  on  Charles  to  consent  on  that  morning  to  the  fist  deliberate 
breach  of  our  fother's  commands.  Bitter  indeed  were  the  firuits  of 
o«r  disobedience,  and  deeply  has  it  been  atoned  for  by  both. 

Oar  intentions  were,  of  course,  kept  secret  and  we  did  not  sum- 
mon the  keeper  to  attend  us,  but  ssJlied  forth  alone,  conversing  as 
we  went  of  the  thooghts  by  which  our  hearts  were  stirred,  and  the 
hopes  that  shed  a  radiance  on  the  future. 

Thus  had  an  hour  or  two  possetS  on.  We  had  fired  several  ^ots, 
but  this  occasioned  little  interruption  to  our  colloquy.  The' dogs 
again  pointed.  With  boyish  eegemeas  I  cocked  my  gun,  and  advanc- 
ed-towards  the  spot  It  was  necessary  to  pass  a  hedge.  Charles 
leaped  it  and  I  held  his  gun  while  he  did  so.  I  then  retnmed  it  to 
him  through  the  hedge,  and  was  in  the  act  of  paaiing  my  own,  which 
he  waited  to  reoeive.  It  was  cocked.  His  head  was  dose  to  the 
mtisle— a  twig  caught  the  trigger  and  the  contents  were  lodged— 
in  lus  brain. 

He  fell*  4mt  uttered  no  sound.    For  a  moment  I  stood  silent  and 
motionless ;  then  1  called  on  Charles,  and  entreated  him  to  answer 
me.    All  was  silent    A  dreadful  presentiment  of  evil  arose  within 
me ;  and,  unable  longer  to  bear  the  torture  of  suspense,  by  a  convul- 
sive spring  I  leaped  the  hedge,  and  stood  iremUing  beiide  him.    He 
lay  with  hirfooe  on  the  ground,  and  there  was  blood  on  the  grsei 
I  •alled—4  shouted  aloud  for  assistance,  and  uttered  wild  shrieks  in  the 
hdplessneas  of  my  agony.    A  ray  of  hope  that  the  wound  might  not 
be  mortal,  dawned  for  a  moment  on  my  heart    I  kndt  down  beside 
him,  and  raised  tenderly  and  softly  his  drooping  head.    Then  hope 
gave  place  to  despair,  for  through  the  bloody  clusters  in  his  golden 
hair,  I  saw  a  firightful  opening  in  his  forehead,  and  I  knew  that  death 
would  not  be  cheated  of  his  victim.    There  was  still  a  guigliitg  in 
his  throat  and  a  slight  quivering  in  Jiis  limbs,  that  showed  life  was 
Itot  yet  extinct    His  eyes  were  fixed  and  lustreless.    O  God !  how 
did  the  iron  enter  into  my  soul,  as  I  gaied  on  them !  I  threw  myself 
on  the  ground  beside  him,  bound  his  head  with  my  handkerchief, 
and,  supporting  him  in  my  ams^  his  head  rested  on  my  bosom.    I 
kissed  his  livid  lips  and  bkKidy  cheeks,  and  talked  to  him  wildly  and 
fondly,  and  a^iured  him  by  the  blood  of  our  Redeemer,  to  grant  me 
some  sign  of  his  forgiveness.    He  died  and  gave  no  sign.    Tbe  pul- 
sation of  his  heart  became  every  moment  feebler  aid  leas  frequent 
the  convulsive  action  of  the  muscles  gradodly  ceased,  and  my  arms 
no  longer  embraced  a  living  brother,  but  a  oold  and  rigid  corpse. 

How  long  I  remained  in  this  sitoatioo  I  know  not;  for  despair,  like 
joy,  takes  no  note  of  time ;  but  I  {"wgi^y  it  must  have  been  for 
■aoue  houn.  The  concentration  of  agony  and  horror  contained  in  that 
brief  space,  might  be  dilated  into  centuries  of  ordinary  misery. 

At  length  I  observed  some  labourers  psssing  at  a  diMance.  I  rose, 
and  attempted  to  call  them,  but  my  throat  was  parched  and  power- 
lesBi  and  I  could  produce  no  sound.  I  made  a  signd,  and  they  ap- 
proached. What  they  saw  spoke  too  plainly,  to  require  from  me  an 
expbmation,  which  I  was  incapable  of  givii^g.  They  procured  a 
blanket  at  a  neighbouring  cottage,  and  bore  the  body  towards  Thorn- 
hilL  I  almost  meehanicdly  followed,  and  was  only  roused  from  my 
stupor  by  our  approach  to  the  house.  At  the  sight  of  that,  I  thought 
on  the  misery  I  bad  brou^t  on  its  inmates,  and  of  the  horror  with 
which  I  should  be  ragarded  there  as  my  brother's  murderer.  Faces 
that  till  now  had  ever  been  lighted  up  with  love,  seoned  to  scowl 
on  me  with  hatred,  and  I  imagined  myself  driven  forth,  by  ttose  dear 
to  me  as  my  heart's  blood,  with  curses  and  execrations.  Such  ideas 
poured  like  a  flood  of  fire  upon  my  soul,  and  uttering  a  cry  of  torture, 
I  fled  into  the  neighboring  wood. 

It  was  evening.  The  night  set  19  dark  and  stormily,  and  with 
heavy  raia  My  garments  were  soon  drenched ;  but  I  heeded  it  not 
knew  it  not  I  rushed  into  the  middle  of  the  wood,  and  cast  myself 
on  the  ground.  I  attempted  to  pray,  but  I  could  not  1  thought  my- 
■elf  a  thing  accursed  of  God  and  man,  a  helplem  and  devoted  cast«- 
'way,  without  hope  or  refuge.  Fiendish  feces  glared  on  me  firom  be- 
hind the  trees,  and  strange  and  terrible  voices  w^re  borne  on  the 
wind  Then  would  the  scene  change,  aid  I  thought  myself  a  thing 
heavmg  on  the  mountainous  biliows  of  the  ocean,  aid  that  I  sought 
for  death  amid  the  waters  in  vain,  for  I  bore  a  charmed  life,  and 
coQldiiotdM.    TWa  too  passed  Jiway,  aid  I  ky  in  •  l«dw»»  pi^ 


•  

with  ereatnrss  unutterably  loathsome.  There  the  toads  spit  upon  me, 
and  the  lisards  gaxed  on  me  with  their  sparkling  eyes,  uid  cxaidiiiig 
things  defiled  me  with  their  slime.  Then  peals  of  wild  and  horrid 
laughter  sounded  in  my  ears,  and  I  saw  my  brother's  fece  all  ghastly 
and  grinning,  and  he  called  me  murderer  and  fratricide.  "Worn  oat 
as  I  was,  I  could  not  rest  There  was  a  voice  within,  that  cried  for 
ever.  On,  on,  and  1  could  not  but  obey  the  behest  I  plunged  throoi^ 
the  thickest  part  of  the  underwood,  and  found  a  strange  delight  in 
being  gored  aid  lacerated  by  the  thorns. 

Such  are  ^e  glimmerings  which  my  memory  afifords  roe  cf  the 
suflerings  of  that  feaxiiil  night  At  length  I  tliougbt  myself  a  dying: 
my  limbs 'became  gradudly  numb  and  ntifC  and  I  drew  breath  with 
diflicnlty.  In  tbe  expeetetion  of  death  my  mind  became  calmer. 
There  was  consolation  in  the  idea  that  I  should  not  survive  tbe 
dreadfd  deed  that  I  had  d<Hie,  and  that  when  my  parents  witneaed 
the  terrible  expiation  of  my  crime,  they  would  forgive — ^perhaps  veep 
fi>r  me.  I  wished  to  die  a  penitent  at  my  feiher's  gate,  and  I  made 
an  efibrt  to  return  to  the  house.  More  I  imow  not  But  I  have  mm 
learned  that  I  was  found  insensible  in  the  morning,  on  the  itept 
of  the  vestibde,  with  the  countenance  of  death,  and  eye-faalli  red 
vrith  blood. 

Weeks  passed  away,  of  which  I  know  and  remember  nothing.  I 
had  a  brain  fever.  The  struggle  was  a  long  and  severe  one ;  and  so 
trembling  waa  tbe  vibration  of  the  balance  between  life  and  death, 
that  a  hair  in  either  scde  wodd  have  decided  the  prepotderaoGe. 

At  length  I  awoke  as  from  a  deep  sleep.     I  Bsaed  on  the  otrfeds 
around  roe,  but  could  recognise  none  of  them,  and  I  again  ckiaed  my 
eyes,  and  endeavored  to  arrange  the  confused  multitude  of  dess,  that 
thronged  tumultuously  on  my  mind.     By  dow  degrees  I  succeeded. 
I  remembered  as  femUiar  things,  the  bed  on  which  I  lay,  the  fuini- 
ture,  the  pictures,  the  distant  spire  seen  through  the  window ;  and  I 
knew  my  mother,  who  sat  watching  by  my  pillow.     She  was  dressed 
in  the  deepest  mourning*  and  gazed  on  me  with  looks  snch  as  never 
beam  but  fitMn  a  mother's  eye.    She  had  observed  a  change  in  the 
expromion  of  my  oountenanoe,  and  hope,  dmcu  dead  within  her,  re- 
vived once  mora  to  cheer  and  animate  her  heart    I  looked  on  her 
long  in  silence.    At  length  the  words,  **Ob  my  dear  mother,"  fehered 
from  my  lipa,  and  I  attempted  to  embrace  her ;  but  tbe  efibrt  was  too 
great  for  me,  and  my  arms  dropped  poweriess  by  my  side.     She  mw 
at  once  that  my  mind  was  restored.    For  a  moment  she  seemed  en- 
deavouring to  subdue  her  emotion ;  then  she  bent  over  me,  and  warn 
teats  fell  on  my  fece  as  she  pressed  her  quivering  lips  to  mine,  and  I 
heard  her  breathe  the  words,  **My  poor  boy,  my  Cyril;  thank  Qod,  I 
have  yet  a  son!  thou,  at  least  art  restored  to  me!"     I  daaped  my 
feeble  arms  around  her  neck,  and  joined  my  tears  with  hers.    Tiiey 
wera  refreshing  tears,  and  I  was  cdmed  apd  relieved  by  them.    Bot 
my  mother  feared  the  efllect  of  any  strong  agitetion  on  my  newly 
awakened  mind,  and  once  more  kissing  me,  she  retired  from  the  bed. 
Then  I  saw  her  kneel,  and  she  prayed  a  prayer  of  thankagrriiig  to 
God,  under  whoae  terrible  dispensations  she  had  not  been  left  uiteilf 
deatitute  and  bereft. 

My  reoovery  was  slow,  and  spring  was  fest  vei^ng  into  sraamer, 
before  my  rettiming  strength  enabled  me  to  exchange  the  atmosphen 
of  a  sick  chamber  for  the  pore  air  of-  heaven.  Thoae  only  who,  like 
me,  have  lai^  for  months  on  a  sick-bed,  and  who,  like  me,  have  re- 
covered at  the  moment  when  all  nature  seems  simultaneously  bont- 
ing  into  new  life  and  activity,  and  wean  her  most  beautifd  and  joy- 
ous aspect  can  understand  the  feelings  of  delight  which  I  experienced 
on  my  tdease  firom  captivity.    Then,  indeed,  there  seemed 

"A  glory  in  the  grass,  and  splendour  in  tbe  flower,-" 

and  Ae  tymjAumy  of  angel  choirs  could  not  have  feUen  more  mekdi- 
oudy  on  my  ear  than  did  the  carolUng  of  the  birds  in  the  greenwood. 
The  minutest  otgects  of  nature  ruse,  in  my  eyee,  into  cansequence  and 
beauty.  To  me,  in  all  her  works,  she  waa  inatinct  with  'voioe,  and 
with  them  all,  I  held  sweet  communing. 

««The  daflbdila. 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  vrinds  of  March  with  beauty ;  violete  dim. 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes» 
Or  Cytherea's  beauty," 


had  all  deep  hold  on  my  afifection;  and  when,  as  the  suiiuner  advanc- 
ed, I  saw  them  wither,  1  felt  for  them,  as  friends  of  my  bosom,  sod 
dmost  wept  for  tl\eir  decay. 

As  I  walked  forth,  my  nnlher  and  sister,  with  anxiotia  aasdu^, 
supported  my  tottering  steps,  and  guded  them  to  tbe  fevmirite  hauuii 
of  my  childhood.     Little  Lucy,  too.  would  take  my  hand,  with  infen- 
tine  caresses,  and  lead  me  to  her  little  flower-garden,  toaee  the  cow- 
slips and  aneroonies,  and  the  nest  which  the  green  linnet  had  bniU 
in  her  fevourite  rose-bush.    But  I  better  loved  to  wander  Inrih  akme, 
amid  the  singii^^  of  birds  and  the  blossoming  of  flowen ;  to  yield  up 
my  spirita  to  the  pervading  impulses  around  me,  and,  in  the  looelf 
commimion  of  my  own  thooghis,  to  add  another  voice  to  dia  generd 
imison  of  nature.    For  1  felt  that  **  impulses  of  deeper  bir^"  came  10 
me  in  solittde }  and  I  loved  to  gather 

'<  Tbe  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye. 
That  broodi  aid  deeps  on  his  own  heart.*^ 
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My  strength  now  rapidly  returnad*  and  I  vna  soon  able  to  meant 
my  ftvounte  hone,  and  thus  to  render  my  exercise  more  varied  and 
continuous.  But  my  mind  by  no  means  regained  its  healthful  tone 
with  equal  rapidity.  The  bow  had  been  so  strongly  bent  as  to*  ii^ure 
its  elasticity,  and  it  could  not  speedily  return  to  its  natural  curvature. 
The  exhilarating  influence,  too,  of  external  nature  gradually  diminisfa- 
hd  as  the  olgects  became  more  fiuniliar  to  my  eye,  and  a  mental  tor- 
por was  gradually  stealing  over  my  faculties.  The  memory  of 
Charles  was  too  strongly  connected  with  the  scene  around  me.  Eveiy 
thing  was  associated  with  his  image ;  animate  and  inanimate  nature 
were  alike  full  of  him.  His  idea  would  not  pass  away ;  and  though 
my  grief  now  was  neither  passionate  nor  vehement,  it  was  beaming, 
what  was  perhaps  still  worse,  a  deep  and  rooted  sentiment,  acting 
with  permanent  influence  on  my  character. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  the  fatal  consequences  of  my  disobe> 
dience  had  been  confii^  wholly  to  myself.  But  it  was  not  so.  In 
the  shnmken  form,  the  ashy  cheek,  and  hollow  eye  of  my  mother 
there  might  be  read  a  dreadful  tale  of  grief  and  sufllering.  Nor  was 
it  the  less  apparent  that  she  strove  to  conceal  it  from  eyery  eye. 
She  wished  not  to  cloud  the.  hearts  of  those,  she  loved,  by  making 
them  partakers  in  her  sorrow.  She  smiled,  but  her  smiles,  though 
kind  and  benignant  as  ever,  were  no  longer  those  of  gladness.  She 
ministered  comfort  to  others,  while  it  was  but  too  visible  that  the 
canker-worm  was  gnawing  at  l\er  own  h^rt^ 

Jane's  grief,  too,  was  intense.  But  how  transient  is  the  cloud  of  soi^ 
row  on  the  youthful  brow. 

''The  tear  down  childhood's  cheek  that  flows 
Is  like  the  dew<lrop  on  the  rose; 
When  next  the  summer  wind  comes  by 
And  waves  the  bush,  the  flower  is  dry." 

And  so  it  wa^  with  my  sisters.  The  blow'fliat  at  first  stunned  them  with 
its  violence,  iefl  on  their  young  and  buoyant  hearts  no  permanent  marks ; 
and  in  a  few  weeks  a  tender  and  softened  memory  was  all  they  re- 
tained of  their  lost  brother. 

With  my  &ther  it  was  difl^rent  Like  a  stroke  of  God's  lightning 
had  the  blow  descended  on  his  head;  and  the  consequences  were  at 
first  terrible.  He  rolled  in  the  dust — he  grieved,  and  would  not  be 
comforted.  Dreadful  and  agonizing  wore  the  pangs  he  suffered ;  till 
at  length  he  lay  exhausted  by  the  intensity  of  his  anguish, 

*' And  show'd  no  signs  of  life,  save  his  limbs  quivering." 

Theiu  in  the  bitterness  of  a  wounded  spirit  he  uttered  curses  on  the 
author  of  his  bereavement.  Oh,  how  wilheringly  did  they  foil  on  my 
mother's  heart !  She  knew  that,  till  then,  her  cup  of  misery  had  not 
mantled  to  the  brim.  She  knelt  at  his  feet,  and  implored,  mainly  im- 
plored him  to  recall  the  dreadful  words.  Then  she  told  him,  what 
as  yet  he  knew  not,  of  my  danger— of  my  madness.  In  the  agony  of 
her  despair  she  brought  him  to  my  bed.  ,  My  father  heard  there  the 
sounds  of  suflering  and  delirium  that  burst  from  me,  and  he  gazed  on 
my  fiery  eyeballs  and  haggard  countenance.  Then  only  it  was  that 
he  recalled  the  dreadful  ciirse  he  had  invoked,  and,  with  a  penitent 
and  soilened  heart,  bedewed  my  temples  with  his  tears. 

Yet  I  believe  he  never  perfectly  forgitve  me.  On  my  recovery,  his 
manner  towards  me  was  kind,  and  uniparked  by  any  of  that  austerity 
to  which  I  had  been  accustomed.  He  studiously  avoided  any  recol- 
lection which  might  disturb  that  mental  tranquillity,  so  essential  to  the 
complete  restoration  of  my  health-  Still  there  was  ever  about  him 
something  of  coldness  and  constraint,  that  told  me  I  could  never  more 
be  the  object  of  his  love.  I  knew  and  felt  this.  My  mother  with  aflec* 
tionate  earnestness,  endeavoured  to  combat  this  growing  dislike,  and 
to  turrt  the  current  of  his  aflection  into  its  natural  channel.  Never, 
surely,  was  there  a  warmer  or  more  impassiqned  advocate.  She  di- 
rected his  view  to  all  that  was  good  and  praiseworthy  in  my  charac- 
ter; and  enlarged  on  those  quaUties  and  talents  which  appeared  to  her 
partial  eyes  to  give  large  promise  of  future  distinction.  But  in  vain. 
There  was  a  barrier  that  could  not  be  surmounted :  and  the  plac^ 
which  Charles  had  filled  in  my  father's  heart  was  destined  to  remain 
for  ever  in  abeyance. 

In  order  to  dissipate  my  dejection,  my  fother  wrote  to  request  that 
William  Lumley  would  pay  us  a  visit.  He  came,  and  his  presence 
had  a  temporary  eflfect  in  raising  my  spirifli.  It  w9b  much  to  have  a 
friend  to  whom  I  could  unburden  my  heart,  and  talk  of  Charles.  He, 
too,  had  loved  him.  We  mingled  our  tears  together ;  and  I  felt  that 
grief  loses  half  i:»  bitterness  by  participation.  But  his  stay  was  ne- 
cessarily short  He  was  obliged  to  return  to  college;  and  on  his  de- 
parture my  inother  feared  that  I  should  once  more  relapse  into  my  for- 
mer depression.  I  was  therefore  encouraged  to  mingle  in  society, 
and  to  visit  those  families  in  the  neighbourhood  where  I  might  meet 
companions  of  my  own  age.  This,  too,  was  done;  and  Jane  and  I 
spent,  as  I  remember,  a  fortnight  at  Sir  John  WiUoughby's.  Sir  John 
was  member  for  the  county,  and  resided  about  ten  miles,  from  Thonv- 
hilL  Lady  Willoughby  and  my  mother  had  contracted  a  friendship 
in  early  life,  which,  exceeding  the  ordinary  duration  of  female  friend* 
ships,  continued  unabated  till  the  close  of  theirs.  To  this  circum- 
stance it  may  perhaps  be  attributed,  that,  while  my  father  had  become 
l^enerally  unpopular  in  the  county,  no  cessation  of  the  friendly  inter- 
course, of  the  fiimilies  had  taken  pUce.  Sir  John's  only  son.  Frank 
Willoughby,  was  a  young  nuu  rather  above  my  own  age,  of  high  ani- 


mal spirits  and  kind  heart.  I  had  always  felt  towards  him  a  stitmT 
regard — probably  because  he  was  the  only  one  of  all  our  acquain- 
tance, who  had  betrayed  a  preference  for  my  sodety  ov«r  that  of 
Charles.  I  condemned  his  taste  and  yet  I  loved  him  for  it  To  cure 
me  of  my  melancholy,  the  society  of  Frank  did  much;  but  the  bright 
eyes  of  his  sister  Laura  more. .  She  was  a  pretty  axid  elegant  girl, 
about  two  yean  younger  than  myself,  with  bright  •  blue  eyes^  and,  I 
thought,  the  sweetest  smile  in  the  world.  1  had  known  her  from 
childhood,  for  she  bad  often  visited  my  sisters  at  Thomhill ;  but  it 
was  then  for  the  first  time  that  her  charms  burst  upon  me,  and  I  felt 
emotion  in  beholding  them.  Then,  I  think,  it  was,  that  the  first  gliin- 
merings  of  lov^  dawned  in  my  bosom,  and  I  made  my  purest  and  ear- 
liest oflering  at  the  shrine  of  beauty.  Cermin  it  is,  that  her  image 
dwelt  with  me  during  an  absence  of  several  years,  unconnected,  it  is 
true,  with  any  passionate  attachment,  but  still  the  object  of  Ibnd  and 
pleasing  recollection. 

The  benefit  which  I  derived  from  my  visit  at  Middlethorpe,  was 
too  obvious  to  escape  notice  at  home,  and  the  family  physician  re* 
commended  that  I  should  quit  Thomhill  for  a  longer  period.  I  ac- 
cordingly received,  one  morning,  soon  after  my  return,  a  summons 
from  my  father  to  attend  him  in  the  library,  where  he  commanicaled 
in,  due  form  his  intention  of  sending  me  without  delay  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow.  Of  such  a  seminary  I  had 'at  that  time  never 
heard,  and  as  this  resolution  may  perhaps  excite  in  my  readers  as 
much  surprise  as  it  did  in  me,  I  shall  state,  briefly  as  possible,  the 
reasons  which  I  believe  to  have  led  to  its  adoption.  In  the  first  place, 
I  was  just  fifteen,  and  that  was  considered  too  early  an  age  to  enter 
at  either  of  the  English  Universities.    In  the  next  place,  two  aoiu  of 

Lord ,  a  friend  of  my  father,  had  been  for  sev«a]  years  at  Gla«> 

gow ;  and  Lord ,  for  whose  judgment  my  father  entertained  great 

deference,  was  warm  in  his  praises  of  the  advantages  they  had  d«> 
rived  from  their  course  of  study  in  that  learned  seminary.  My  &t2i«r, 
too,  when  abroad,  had  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Professor  R 
then  tutor  to  a  distinguished  nobleman,  aikl  had  been  impressed  with 
a  very  favourable  opinion,  of  his  talents  and  character.  But  there 
was  anoflier  cause,  which  had  probably  a  greater  inflnenoe  on  his 
decision  than  either  or  all  of  those  already  mentioned,  and  which, 
from  its  im'portant  bearing  on  this  namttive,  will  require  U>  be  elaci> 
dated  at  somewhat  gireater  detaiL 

In  the  cursory  notice  1  have  already -given  of  the  fiumly  of  my  mo- 
ther, I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  state  that  my  grandmother  was  of 
Scottish  origin.     Such,  however,  was  the  fiict    That  lady  was  a 
daughter  of  SpreuU  of  Balmalloch,  in  Dunibartondiire,  a  family  well 
Imown  in  that  county,  though  it  is  probable  that  its  fame  has  not 
much  extended  beyond  it    Several  generations  back,  the  head  of  this 
distinguished  house  had  possessed  barely  property  enough  to  entitto 
him  to  the  rank  and  precedence  of  a  Cock  Laird,    By  the  parsineny 
of  its  possessor,  however,  the  estate  hod  gradually  increased.    It  was 
to  this  hereditary  quality,  indeed,  that  the  Spreulls  owed  their  elevi^ 
tion  from  the  rank  of  humble  cottars,  to  that  of  bein  and  eomfonahle 
lairds ;  and  could  the  sculls  of  the  successive  ownera  of  BalmaUech 
be  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Combe,  or  Dr.  Poole,  they  would 
either  discover  in  them  an  uncommon  development  of  the  organs  of 
Caution  and  Covetiveness,  or  Phrenology  would  at  once  be  over- 
thrown.   At  all  events,  the  estate  throve  apace  in  their  hands ;  and 
by  small  additions  of  a  "  park"  on  this  side,  and  a  «  pendicle'*  on  that, 
which  the  necessities  of  their  less  prudent  neighbours  induced  them 
to  dispose  of,  it  gradually  rose  to  be  an  estate  of  some  note  in  th» 
county,  and  the  family  of  SpreuU  were  suflfered  to  mhigle  with  othem 
of  older  standing  and  baronial  rank.    Thus  did  matters  stand  when 
H^v  grandfather,  a  captain  of  dragoons,  who  served  in  Scotland  some* 
where  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  married  the  blooming  Miss 
Rebecca,  or  as  she  was  more  commonly  called,  Miss  Becky  SpreuU. 
This  lady  had  two  brothers,  one  of  whom  succeeded  to  the  paternal 
property,  and  the  other,  having  to9  much  spirit  to  remain  at  home  in 
tlie  contemned  and  subordinate  capacity  of  -  Jock,  the  laird's  brother," 
was  sent  forth  with  very  trifling  advantages,  to  "  push  his  fortune" 
m  the  world.     With  this  view,  the  old  laird  procured  him  admission 
into  the  office  of  Sandy  Swanston,  in  Glasgow,  a  douce  and  cosia 
trader,  who  united,  as  was  common  in  those  days,  tlie  business  of  a 
wholesale  importer  of  sugar  and  tobacco,  with  the  profits  of  dealing 
m  the  same  articles  by  retail.    In  this  situation  did  David  SpreuU 
succeed  in  rendering  himself  both  useful  and  agreeable  tojiis  em- 
ployer, and  m  a  few  years  it  became  only  necessary  that  he  should 
advance  a  small  capital,  to  procure  a  very  advantageous  share  in  the 
busmen.    His  father  was  now<lead,  and  he.  was  naturally  led  to  so- 
ucit  this  accommodatitm  from  his  brother,  the  Uird.    The  application 
was  an  unsuccessful  one.    The  laird  was  married,  and  had  a  family 
to  provide  for,  and  rather  nnceremouiously  informed  his  brother,  in 
reply  to  his  request,  that  he  had  other  uses  for  his  money,  and  «  devil 
a  bawbee"  he  need  ever  expect  from  him.    The  resentment  excited 
m  my  granduncle  David,  by  this  truly  fraternal  episile,  was  naturally 
very  strong,  and  put  a  stop  to  all  intercourae  between  the  brothers. 
In  this  state  did  matters  remain  for  many  years,  without  advances  on 
either  side. 

At  length,  however,  the  reputation  of  David's  wealth  penetrated 
even  to  BalmaUoch,  and  the  laird  thought  it  prudent  and  advisable  to 
effect,  if  possible,  a  reconciliatwn.  But  all  such  attempts  faUed. 
David  SpreuU  was  immoveable ;  and  now  when,  as  he  said  himself 
he  was  «  well  to  do  in  the  world,"  he  would  never  forget  nor  forgive 
the  onbroiherly  and  unchiistiaa  manner  in  which  he  had  beea  treated 
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n  th«  tin*  of  hif  tncemity.    Krm  the  graoM,  and  die  Md<4eer  hiiv, 
tlie  flitches,  wad  the  Mlt-batter,  whieh  he  annueUf  received  from  Bel- 
tDaUfioh,  effected  no  mitigadoD  of  hii  lewntment    He  receiTed  them 
indeed,  but  with  evpreMiont  of  hie  oentempc  end  dislike  foB  the  given ; 
letttined  no  thanks,  and -burned  the  epistles  by  which  they  werei  g»- 
nemUjr  accompenied,  unread.    With  his  sister,  my  grandmother,  be 
had  maintained  an  occasional  correspondence,  and  on  her  death,  he 
had  written  to  my  mother  a  letter  of  adectionate  oondolenoe.    His 
ooauaerdal  tiansaotions  were  now  veiy  widely  extended,  and  the  ao- 
Ootuts  of  hia  wealth,  and  of  his  esmngement  fmm  his  brother  and 
his  family,  were  naturally  considered  very  interesting  intelligence  at 
ThomhiU.    Any  advances  from  so  important  a  penon  were,  of  course, 
**  to  be  gratefully  received,  and  thankfuUy  acknowledged."    His  let- 
ters were  answered  with  profuse  assurances  of  regard,  and  expreseieiw 
of  anxious  hope,  that  some  time  or  other,  he  might  be  induced  to  visit 
ThomhiU,  where  every  heart  was  prepared  to  aflbrd  him  a  warm  and 
ooidial  weloome.     Such,  at  least,  is  the  general  style  of  letters  to  rich 
old  bachekMs,  from  aspirant  legatees,  and  to  this  1  have  no  reason  to 
fltt|^»6e,  that  those  in  question  Ibrmed  any  exception.     At  all  events, 
they  wove  not  without  efiecL    A  pamenger  and  his  luggage  were  one 
day  deposited  by  the  London  mail,  at  the  ancient  gate  I  have  alrsady 
ooounefliorated,  and  this  passenger  was  no  other  than  my  uncle  David. 
He  spent  a  week  with  us.    I  was  then  about  four  years  oM,  and  re- 
collect something  of  an  elderly  gruff-looking  pereonage,  who  dandled 
■w  on  his  knee,  and  spoke  in  a  dialect  which  I  could  not  understand. 
The  impresskm  he  left  on  the  family  was,  that  of  his  being  a  very 
aingular  and  ecoeatrio  character.    AxMing  other  oddities,  1  have  heaid 
fit  nairatad  that  be  sadly  poxzled  old  Pearson,  the  butler,  by  calling 
ibr  a  glass  of  Olsalivet ;  and  fairly  posed  my  fadier,  after  dinner,  by 
expressing  a  wish  to  be  indulged  with  a  bowl  of  toddy,  a  liquor,  eo 
nemintt  at  least,  not  ftmiliar  to  any  member  of  the  establishment. 

Between  opr  &mily  and  that  of  Bahnalk>ch,  little  or  no  hiteroonrse 
had  been  maintained,  and  that  little  had  been  confined  to  a  formal 
OCKifioatMm  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  peihaps  occasionally  gar- 
nished with  a  iew  of  those  cheap  expressions  of  civility,  which  mean, 
and  which  are  intended  to  mean  nothing. 

After  raadhkg  this  long  pieliminary  statement,  it  wiH  probably  be 
aeen  that  the  resolution  of  sending  me  to  Glasgow,  was  the  effect  of 
a  more  recondite  policy  than  might  at  tint  have  been  apparent  On 
my  part,  the  businem  of  preparation  went  merrily  on.  I  was  chiefly 
ooenpied  m  making  arrangements  for  the  comfortable  provision,  during 
my  absenoa,  of  my  hones  and  dogs.  By  my  father.  I  was  perticulariy 
•njoined  to  ikil  in  no  demonstration  of  respect  and  regard  towards  my 
nncle,  and  to  have  recomee,  on  all  proper  occasions,  to  his  experience 
and  advice.  Many  cautkms,  too,  did  I  receive  on  the  score  of  ex- 
travagance ;  and,  ignorant  as  I  then  was,  either  of  the  value  or  neces- 
aifey  of  money,  I  promised,  without  regret  or  scruple,  that  my  expenses 
should  be  oonfined  within  tlie  narrowest  limits  my  father  might  im- 
inse*  At  length,  all  was  finished ;  and  duly  furnished  with  lelten  to 
my  imcia  and  Profeasor  R-  ,  in  whose  family  I  was  to  become  an 
inmate,  I  took  a  mournful  and  affectionate  leave  of  my  fomily ;  and, 
attended  by  a  steady  servant,  stepped  into  the  north  mail,  and  on  the 
thifd  morning  from  my  departure, -found  myself  safely  arrived  at  the 
pinea  of  my  destination. 

**  And  this,"  said  I  to  myself,  as  I  gazed  itom  the  wbidow  of  my 
iu,  on  the  crowd  and  bustle  in  die  street  below— ^  this  is  Glasgow ! 
«HUs,  the  ohoaen  seat  of  Science  and  the  Moses — this,  the  academic 
qolet.  In  which  the  mind  of  youth  is  to  be  nursed  in  the  calm  abstrae- 
tiona  of  Philosophy !"  There  was,  indeed,  rather  a  ludicrous  contrast 
bacween  the  ideas  I  had  cof^ured  up,  and  the  scene  befbre  me ;  and 
I  omdd  aaarcely  regard  it  withont  smiling.  In  die  centre  of  the  street, 
saafoiw,hNMied  with  merohandise  of  different  sorts,  passed  vrithont  in- 
tumkaAon. ;  and  on  tiie  troctoin,  two  opposing  torrents  of  passengen 
w«M  pouring  along  with  extreme  rapidity,  and  with  looks  full  of 
anxiacy  and  business.  Of  these,  some  would  occasionally  stop  for  a 
mMiettfs  oonversation,  on  which  a  loud  and  vulgar  laugh  mingled 
anon  ivith  the  prevailing  diasonance,  and  added  unnecessarily  to  the 
general  oaeopbony.  Their  gait  and  gestures,  too,  were  singulariy 
awkward  and  migainly,  and  differed  not  only  in  degree,  but  in  charac- 
ter, ffOM  any  thing  I  had  before  seen. 

Uk  the  cmwd  before  me,  tiie  acton  seemed  rigidly  to  adhere  to  the 
direetions  given  by  Platitus,  for  clearing  a  passage  through  a  street 
ettoombeied  by  a  population  inconveniently  dense. 

"  PlenMme  eos,  qui  adversom  emit,  aspellito, 
Detrude,  detmba  in  viam :  h«c  hie  disciplina  pessima  est. 
Cotrairti,  properanti,  haod  quisqnam  dignum  habet  decedere. 
tta  tree  simftu*  res  agende  aunt,  quando  unam  occeperis : 
St  ourrendum,  et  pMguandum,  et  jnrgandnm  est  in  via." 

Xerc.  A£t  /•  9C,  it. 

l%a  scene,  howaver,  had  at  lean  the  charm  of  novelty ;  and  the 
apifit  and  animation  which  pervaded  it,  were  sufficient  to  invest  it 
l*Mi  interest  in  my  eyes.  I  had  indulged  some  thne  in  contemplation, 
before  my  attention  was  recalled  to  the  business  of  the  day.     My  first 

ilap  waa  to  wmov«  to  the  house  ef  PwfeuBW  R ;  and  vri^  this 

vfoav  I  Mdered  the  waiter  to  praenre  a  haeknej^eoach.  This,  how- 
s^rtr,  I  diaui*eiid  was  a  luxury  ef  whieih  Glasgow  did  not  boast ; 
aHl  dai^aliJffiim  my  aervant  with  flie  porten  and  baggi^,  I  reedlved 
M|waiy  •>  eijlore  mjp  way  tm  foot.    Saving  received  fhvm  my  land- 


widi  Ngard  to  the  gaognphy  of  the  University,  I  eat  tedi,oa  my 
walk.  For  the  flnt  time  in  my  life  did  1  now  mingle  in  the  tumnlt 
of  a  great  city.  It  is  true,  I  had  been  in  London,  but  1  ma  then  a 
child ;  and  when  pent  up  in  a  carriage,  and  wliirled  rapidly  ahioogfa 
the  atraeta,  I  fait  myself  an  isolated  thing,  and  formed  no  unit  in  the 
busy  crowd  around  me.  It  was  not,  therefore,  wifbour  aoma  degree 
of  mental  excitement,  that  I  noyr  for  the  fint  time  mingled  in  the 
throng,  and  threaded  the  devious  mazes  of  the  living  labyrinth  in 
which  I  found  myself  involved.  Every  s^nae  was  alive  to  the  de- 
monstrations of  industry  and  activity  which  presented  themaalves  on 
all  sides ;  and  the  clink  of  hammers,  and  loud  creaking  of  macfainciy, 
mixing  with  the  busy  hum  of  men,  formed  a  strange  amalgaaenison  of 
sound,  to  ean  Uke  mine  hitherto  accustomed  only  to  the  voice  ^ 
simple  nature. 

At  length  the  appearance  of  on  ancient  and  venerable  boiUBig, 
infoimed  me  that  I  stood  in  presence  of  the  Unlversitjr.    There  is 
certainly  something  fine  and  imposing  in  its  proud  and  naasaive  fiont. 
It  seems  to  stand  forth  in  aged  dignity,  the  lest  and  only  bulwaik  of 
science  and  literature,  among  a  population  by  whom  acienoe  is  re- 
garded but  as  a  souree  of  profit,  and  literature  deapiaed.     Ota  psaing 
the  outer  gate,  I  entered  a  small  quadrangle,  which,  thongfc  andisim- 
guifthed  hf  any  remarkable  arehitectural  beauty,  yet  faaimoiiined  well 
in  its  air  of  Gothic  antiquity,  with  the  general  character  of  the  plaoe. 
This  led  to  another  of  larger  dimensions,  of  features  net  dianmilar; 
and  having  erossed^  this,  a  turn  to  the  left  brought  roe  to  a  third,  of 
mora  modem  construction,  which  was  entirely  appropriated  to  ibe 
residence  of  the   Professon.     There  was  something  fine  and  impre^ 
sive  in  tho  lOdden  transition  from  the  din  and  bustle  of  the  streets 
which  surround  it,  to  the  stillness  and  the  calm  which  reign  within 
the  time-hallowed  precinets  of  the  Univenity.     I  seemed  ai  once  to 
breathe  another  and  a  purer  atmosphere ;  and  I  thought,  in  my  youth- 
ful enthusiasm,  that  here  I  oould  cast  off  the  ceil  of  the  woiM  and  ifs 
oontemptibte  realities,  and  3rield  up  my  spirit  to  the  lore  of  post  ages, 
where  I  saw  nothing  round  me  to  intrude  the  idea  of  the  present. 

When  I  arrived,  Profossor  R was  at  home,  and  recnved  me  in 

his  library.     He  was  a  person  about  sixty  yeara  of  age,  in  a  perivrig  ef 
rather  ancient  oonatmction,  and  dressed  in  a  silk  robe  de  chambre, 
whieh,  from  its  texture  and  groteaque  pattern,  appeared  to  be  of  iir- 
eign  manufacture.    With  the  easy  mannen  of  a  finished  grentleman, 
he  led  me  into  oonvenation,  probed  insensibly  the  extent  of  my  «e> 
quiremenis,  and  sketched  for  me  the  plan  of  study  which  he  llMmght 
it  advisable  for  me  to  pursue.    The  term  or  session  of  the  college,  he 
told  me,  had  not  yet  commenced,  and  recommended  my  devoting  the 
intervening  period,  to  previous  preparation  with  a  private  tutor.     Hav- 
ing arranged  these  preliminaries,  and  taken  possession  of  my  apart- 
ments, I  next  turned  my  thoughts  to  my  unde,  and  finding  that  the 
Profossor  perfectly  agreed  in  the  propriety  of  my  waiting  on  him  with- 
out delay,  I  once  more  set  forth  in  search  of  his  habitation.     The  dii- 
ooveiy  vras  attended  with  little  diflicolty,  for  his  name  and  Iris  dwtS^ 
ing  were  familiar  to  all  from  whom  I  requested  information .'  and  I 
had  only  to  answer  the  question,  « Is't  his  house  or  hia  oonntin*<hoam 
ye'ra  aiin'  for,"  to  have  my  steps  innnediately  directed  in  the  proper 
channel.    The  domicile  of  Mr.  Spreull  was  situated  in  one  of  the 
great  thoroughfares  of  the  city,  and  was  approached  by  a  eCair,  which, 
being  the  common  property  o^  all  the  tenants  of  the  same  manaiOB, 
was,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  oAenstvely  dirty. 

My  appeal  to  the  door-bell  was  answered  by  a  female  stiiaDt, 
without  covering  to  foot  or  leg,  and  in  other  respects  not  very  nice  in 
her  person^  who  testified,  by  a  broad  stare,  that  the  apparition  of  a  moni- 
ing  visiter  was  by  no  means  regarded  as  a  common  oceurrenee  h^  the 
establishment,  ftfy  English  accent  and  her  Scoteft  one,  did  net  contri- 
bute to  make  us  mutually  intelligible,  and  when,  to  ny  enquiry,  *■  if  Mr. 
Sprnell  vrns  at  home,**  riie  answered,  ''What's  yonr  wnllT  I  felt 
rather  at  a  Ion  to  undentand  whether  this  periphrasis  involved  a  ne- 
gative or  an  afHrmative.  My  question,  therefore,  was  again  repeated, 
and  [  at  length  succeeded  in  eliciting  the  equally  laconic,  but  more 
intelligible  response.  **  He's  no  in."  Considering  any  fiuther  ooBoqoy 
with  this  damsd  to  be  useless,  I  was  about  to  withdraw,  when  a  bridL 
and  bustling  matron  came  forward,  exclaiming  as  she  advanced, 
''Gang  hep,  ye  tawpy,  and  let  me  speak  to  the  gentleman."  I  afford- 
ed her  the  opportunity  she  desired,  by  stating  that  I  called  in  the  faopeof 
finding  Mr.  Spraell.  "  I  ettle  ye*re  a  stranger  here,  sir,  or  ye  wad, 
nae  doubt,  ha'e  kent  it  was  iw  very  likely  that  Mr.  Bprenli  wnd  be 
at  heme  at  this  time  o*day." 

<*  If  Mr.  BpreuU  is  at  present  abroad,  will  yon  l^  good  etXMigh  to  in- 
form  me  what  \fm»  I  vrill  be  likely  to  find  him  at  home  r* 

**  It  wants;"  said  the,  glancing  her  eye  at  a  venerable  looking dodc 
that  stood  ticking  in  the  passage,  *'  it  wants  fully  twa  boun  o'  his  din- 
ner time ;  hell  no  be  at  heme  afbre  then ;  and  when  he  does  come 
hame,"  added  she,  significantly, "  he  doesna  like  to  be  distnrhit.  But 
if  ye'll  just  step  to  the  counting  house,  yell  be  sure  to  Haod  him  there, 
if  he's  no  upon  the  Change;  and,"  added  she,  again  loakin|f  at  dm 
dock,  ^  it's  no  likely  he'll  be  there  at  this  time  o'  day." 

I  thatdeed  the  good  dame  fbr  her  information :  but  coimlering'  tlm 
altemative  of  his  being  npon  Change  when  I  called  at  the  eountins^ 
house  as  at  least  posnUe,  I  requested  her  to  mention,  on  his  retora, 
tfttt  his  nephew,  Cyril  Thornton,  bad  called  to  pay  his  leapecto  assd 
driver  personally  a  letter  tcotn  his  mother. 

"  An'  are  ye  Maister  Ceeral  Thornton,"  exclaimed  she,  *  the  yomff 
gentleamn  asy  maister  expecks  to  come  down  fine  Engfaoid  f  IRroiiu 
had  I  heoQ  fidhiUF  saoapacfldai  I  nSght  faa*f  gatiiorad  aa  luvtmua  fiiMi 
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yer  Enghrii  longae,  fS-hye  yer  Hkooeii  19  thfl  feimily.  Sonfy  I  was 
beglamoored  a*thegither,  no  to  ha'e  kent  ye  at  yince.  Will  ye  no 
stop  ben,  and  rest  ye  a  Mtf  Weel  I  tvat,  niy  maister  will  he  glad  to 
see  you." 

I  courteously  declined  the  hospitable  foritation  of  th'fl  worthy  matron, 
fdleging,  as  an  excuse,  my  intention  of  proceeding  immediately  in 
search  of  my  uncle ;  and  wishing  her  a  good  morning,  I  again  set 
^ward  with  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Spreull's  counting-house  was  in  the  Trongate,  and  ibnned  part 
of  a  large  tenement  which  he  had  originally  built,  and  which,  fitnn 
this  circumstance,  was  generally  known  by  the  patronymic  of  ••  SprenU's 
Land." 

Of  this  building,  however,  he  occupied  but  a  small  portion,  the  rest 
being  divided  among  a  very  numerous  body  of  tenants,  as  appeared 
by  the  variety  of  printed  names  with  which  both  sides  of  the  outer 
entrance  were  adorned.  Among  these  the  ibllowing  notice,  painted 
in  large  yellow  letters,  on  a  black  ground,  made  no  undistinguished 
figure — **  David  SpreuU  &  Co.,  first  door  right  hand."  I  advanced  in  the 
direction  indicated,  and  entered  a  ehafnber  where  about  a  dozen  clerks 
appeared  very  diligently  engaged  in  business.  In  answer  to  my  enqui- 
ries, I  was  inibrrocd,  (hat  there  was  at  that  moment  a  gemleman  with 
Mr.  SprcuU,  but  that  it  was  not  probable  the  interview  would  last  long, 
and  ho  would,  in  a  minute  or  two,  be  at  liberty  to  receive  me.  The 
anticipations  of  the  clerk  were  correct,  fbr  I,had  not  kept  my  station 
above  the  titne  indicated,  before  a  person  passed  me  from  an  inner 
apartment,  and  immediately  afterwitrd  I  heard  the  following  direc- 
tions issued  in  a  loud  and  harsh  voice,  flom  within .' — **  Fergus,  enter 
a  sale  of  the  fifly  hoggits  of  muscovado  sugar,  marked  L.  T.,  by  the 
Mary  Jane,  to  MacVicar,  MacFarlane,  and  MaciNab,  at  ninety-four, 
two  months,  and  two  months.''  I  was  now  desired  to  "  walk  ben," 
and,  doing  so,  fbund  myself  at  once  in  the  presence  of  my  uncle. 

lie  was  engaged  in  writing,  and  did  not  at  first  look  up.  I  had 
thus^an  opportunity  afilbrdcd  me  of  examining  his  person,  which  I  did 
with  no  small  curioei^.  He  was  a  man  whose  age  it  was  fiot  easy 
to  determine  firom  his  appearance.  Judging  from  his  ghiy  hair  and 
wrinkled  forehead,  I  had  set  him  down  at  seventy-five,  but  when  he 
turned  upon  me  his  quick  and  penetrating  eye,  I  felt  inclined  to  ad- 
mit that  ho  might  be  ten  years  yotmger.  He  was  certainly  a  hale 
man,  and  bore  about  him  no  mark  of  decrepitude.  The  features  of  his 
face  were  coarse,  and  his  nose,  li>  particillar,  far  transcended,  both  in 
length  and  diameter,  the  ordinaiy  and  vulgar  limits  of  nasal  protuber- 
ance. His  countenance  was  strongly  marked  throughout  by  shrewd- 
ness and  intelligence,  and  the  curvature  of  his  upper  lip,  and  an  ha- 
bitual contraction  of  the  eye-brows,  gave  indication  of  a  temper  at 
once  irascible  and  pertinacious.  Such  at  least  were  the  conclusions 
I  had  come  to,  when  my  observations  were  suddenly  cut  short  by 
their  obgect,  who,  regarding  me  with  a  cursory  and  careless  glance, 
thus  addressed  me:  "Oh, you're  from  Mr.  Mucklehose.  Just  tell  him 
from  me,  that  I  cannot  agree  to  a  total  loss  in  the  case  o'  the  Hereu- 
les.  There's  a  claim  o*  salvage,  and  nae  mair.  I  told  him  sae  yes- 
terday at  the  co&e-rooro,  and  there's  nae  use  in  his  bothering  me 
with  messages  about  the  matter.  My  mind*s  made  up.— Good  morn- 
ing to  you." 

Having  said  this,  he  once  more  resumed  his  writing;  and  I  remain- 
ed silent  fbr  a  minute  or  two,  partly  from  surprise  at  being  thus  ad- 
dressed, and  pardy  in  the  hope  that  a  second  glance  might  correct  the 
error  into  which  he  had  fallen  with  regard  to  my  character  and  business. 
Of  this,  however,  there  seemed  but  little  prospect  He  appeared  ut- 
terly insensible  of  my  presence,  and  I  at  length  dotermined  to  make 
myself  known  to  him  without  further  delay. 

"  Sir,  you  mistake.     I "  - 

"  What  the  deevil,  sir,  are  3rou  there  yet  ?"  exclaimed  the  old  gen- 
tleman, his  eye  kindling  with  passion — ^'I  mistake,  do  I?.  Baldy 
Mucklehose  will  find,  however,  the  mistake  lies  wi'  him,  if  he  thinks 
the  Glasgow  underwriten  are  to  accept  a  toUil  loss  for  what,  at 
Lloyd's,  is  considered  only  a  case  o'  salvage." 

"  Permit  me  sir  to  inform  you " 

"  No,  sir ;  I  want  none  of  your  information.  You  can  inform  me 
of  nothing  in  the  business,  that  I  do  not  know  better  than  either  your- 
self or  your  employer.  So,  be  good  enough  to  stop  your  thrapple,  and 
steek  the  door  ahint  you.  I've  other  use  for  my  time  than  to  stand 
aigol-bargoling  wi'.you." 

So  saying,  he  again  commenced  writing,  and  I  could  scarce  refrain 
from  laughing  at  the  ridiculous  position  in  which  I  was  placed.  Fer- 
.ceiving  all  the  difficulties  which  opposed  themselves  <o  a  verbal  ex- 
planation, I  determined  to  bring  about  an  eclaircissement  by  the  de- 
livery of  my  mother's  letter.  He  received  it  in  silence,  and,  having 
glanced  over  its  contents,  hastily  rose  and  advanced  towards  me,  ex- 
tended a  huge  hard  and  bony  hand,  and,  grasping  mine,  administered 
a  shake,  which,  in  the  length  of  its  duration,  and  the  vehemence  of 
its  pressure,  gave  evidence  of  a  cordial  welcome.  "  Ye're  welcome 
to  Glasgow,  Mr.  Cyril — I'm  happy,  very  happy,  to  see  you.  Te've 
grown  a  braw  big  callant  since  t  saw  you  last,  that* s  now  ten  years  post 
at  Martinmas ;  but  you'll  no  mind  me,  fbr  you  was  then  just  a  wee  bit 
toddlin'  thing,  wi*  great  red  cheeks,  and  twa  wee  shining  een  glaik- 
in'  out  ower  them.  To  an  old  man  like  me,  Mr.  Cyril,  fen  years  are 
no  just  sae  lang  as  they  are  to  you ;  and  it  seems  almost  like  yester- 
day that  I  dandled  you  on  my  knee.  But  I  maimna  forget  to  speir 
afler  your  lady-mother;  I  hope  she's  keeping  stout,  and  no  sufieriog 
mair  than  we  mae  a'expect  to  do  as  we  advance  in  years." 
The  old  gentleman  still  kept  my  hand  preved  la  his  whBe  he  tit- 


fered  fiiit  kind  and  voluble  address,  yet  it  was  done  with  the  sflme 
vnbending  rigidity  of  feature  which  had  struck  me  on  my  fini  etttet-' 
ing  the  apartment  His  fiice  had  apparently  been  modelled  faifo  one 
expression,  by  the  unvaried  and  habitual  action  through  life  of  one 
dominant  feeling  and  excitement,  till  it  had  lost  the  power  of  ebange, 
and,  like  sculptured  stone,  the  look  once  impressed  on  it  was  to  be 
for  ever  inefiaceable.  But  though  my  grim-visaged  uncle  pcwsessad 
not  the  power  of  smoothing  his  wrinkled  front,  or  of  relaxing  at  will 
the  hard  oonfraction  of  his  facial  musclar,  still  theM  might  be  discoY- 
ered,  in  the  milder  and  more  softened  expressk>n  of  his  eye,  indkm- 
tion  of  warm  and  kindly  feeling.  It  required  some  time  to  answer 
all  his  inquiries  with  respect  to  my  family,  but  having  done  so,  he 
proceeded. 

**8o  ye've  come  down  here  to  be  a  colleeginer.  It's  a  lang  gait  Id 
gang  fbr  learning.  But  afler  a,*  I  am  no  sure  that  you  could  ha'e 
done  better.  Our  colleges  here  are  no  btind  dovtm  like  yours  in  the 
south,  by  a  wheen  auld  and  fizzionless  rules,  and  we  dinna  say  to 
ilka  student,  either  brin^  three  hundred  pounds  in  your  pouch  or  gang 
about  your  business.  Wo  dinna  lock  the  door  o'  learning,  as  they  do 
at  Otlbrd  and  Cambridge,  and  shut  out  a'  that  canna  bring  a  goudeii 
key  in  their  hand,  but  keep  it  on  the  sneck,  that  ony  body  that  likes 
may  open  it.     But  wiiere  ore  ye  gaun  to  bide  f" 

"With  professor  H — ^,  at  the  college," 

**  Wcel,  from  all  I  ken  m3rsclf  or  have  heard  tell  o*  him,  he's  a 
douce  and  discreet  person  ;  and  your  father  hasna  chosen  amias.  It's 
no  very  often  that  we  forgather,  but  he's  a  weel-fourt  and  pleasant 
man,  witliout  muckle  o'  the  Dominie  aboot  him ;  at  ony  rate,  he's  fiur 

afore  that  heavy  tike,  Professor wha's  little  better  than  a  haveril, 

and  has  stocked  his  mind  so  extraordinary  weel  wi*  science  and  phi- 
losophy, that  he  has  no  room  lefl  in*t  for  commdh  sense.     And  there's 

Principal ,  I  never  hoard  o  screed  o'  a  sermon  frae  him  that  was 

worth  a  button,  and  he's  nae  mair  fit  to  hand  the  candle  to  Dr.  Bal- 
four or  Dr.  Porteous- 
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Here  our  colloquy  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  penon  with 
a  foce  full  of  business,  who,  pulling  out  of  a  huge  coat-pocket  scrveral 
samples  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  began  a  conversation  in  which  I  couM 
be  expected  to  take  neither  interest  nor  participation.  Mr.  Spretdl 
took  advantage  of  the  first  pause  in  the  dialogue  to  torn  fo  me,  and 
said,  '*lt*s  no  ofien,  God  knows,  that  I  meet  friends,  no  to  say  relations, 
and  it  would  be  a  slighting  o'  his  mercies  not  to  be  kind  to  them 
when  I  do  sac ;  but  you're  auld  enough  fo  ken,  Mr.  Cyril,  that  busi- 
ness must  be  attended  to.  So  111  let  you  gang  now,  gin  3^011  pro- 
mise to  tak'  pot-luck  wi'  me  the  day.  You'll  get  poor  fiire,  but  if  1  hae 
got  a  right  inkling  u'  your  heart,  blood's  thicker  there  than  water,  and 
you'll  put  up  for  one  day  with  a  bad  dinner  and  an  auld  man's  cracks." 

Though  this  invitation,  like  many  other  passages  of  the  preceeding 
conversation,  was  at  that  time  by  no  means  superfhionsly  intelligiUe, 
yet  I  contrived  to  pick  up  the  drift  of  it,  and  answered  by  a  ready 
acceptance.  I  then  took  my  deporture,  having  arranged  that  I  riioukl 
call  on  my  uncle  at  his  place  of  business  precisely  at  a  quarter  to 
four  o'clock  and  accompany  him  to  his  house. 

Before  returning  to  the  College,  I  determined  to  gratify  tny  cirrfo- 
sity  by  seeing  something  of  the  Lions  of  Glasgow ;  and,  committfag 
my  footsteps  to  chance,  I  wandered  for  a  considerable  time  about  the 
city.    I  visited  the  Gallowgate  and  the  Saltmarfcet,  mused  with  a  cu- 
rious eye  on  tho  Doric  beauties  of  the  Briggate  and  the  Gooseduhs, 
and  admired  the  romantic  vista  of  the  Candlcriggs,  terminating  in  the 
Ram*8-Horn  church,  the  graces  of  whose  architecture  harmonize  to 
perfectly  with  the  classic  euphony  of  its  name.     Thus  interestingly 
occupied,  the  time  sped  unheeded,  and  the  hour  of  four  sounded  fhmi 
the  College  steeple,  before  I  had  effected  those  changes  in  my  habifi- 
mcnts  which  the  dirty  condition  of  the  streets  had  rendered  necessary. 
Roused  by  this  intimation,  I  completed  my  toilette  as  expeditioa^ 
as  possible,  and  set  forth  on  my  engagement ;  but  ere  I  was  aUe  fo 
reach  the  place  of  rendezvous,  another  half  hour  had  elapsed.     In 
the  outer  apartment  of  the  place  of  business,  so  crowded  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  now  fotmd  only  one  clerk,  who,  **  like  a  brotherless  hermit,  the 
last  of  his  race,"  sat  with  blank  and  disconsolate  aspect,  probably  ru- 
minating on  the  more  enviable  occupation  in  which  his  colleagues 
were  then  engaged,  and  counting  the  minutes  till  ho  shoidd  beset  at 
liberty  by   their  return.     My  uncle  \vas  by  no  means  in  the  same 
bland  and  benevolent  humour  in  which  I  haid  parted  from  him  in  the 
morning.     He  was  pacing  the  apartment,  as  I  entered  with  long  atkl 
irregular  strides,  and  his  arms  immersed  to  the  elbows  in  coa^pocket8 
about  the  size  of  a  bushel  measure. ,  The  expression  of  his  counten- 
ance spoke  at  once  the  slate  of  his  feelings.    There  was  a  compres- 
sion of  the  lips,  an  Unusual  contraction  of  the  brows,  and  sparkle  of 
the   grey  eyes  beneath  them,  that  portended  a  hurricane.     He  did 
not  notice  me  on  my  entrance,  and  I  had  some  time  to  collect  myselT 
for  a  patient  endurance  of  the  pitiless  pelting  of  the  storm  that  was 
evidently  brewing  in  the  horizon.    He  brushed  close  post  me  several 
times,  without  giving  the  smallest  indication  of  his  being  aware  of 
my  presence ;  but  at  length,  stopping  full  in  my  front,  he  thus  aardoQi-^ 
cally  addressed  me.     "So,  sir,  ye've  condescended  to  come  at  last. 
Ca'  ye  this  a  quarter  to  four  o'clock  T'  said  be,  pulling  oat  a  gold 
chronometer  of  uncommon  dimensions.     *'  Look  at  that,  sir,"  said  he, 
holding  it  up,  "it  wants  just  seventeen  minutes  to  five  by  the  Tol- 
booth  .clock.     I  suppose  ye  dinnered  wi'  the  Professor  afore  ye  set 
out,  for  ye  oouldna  reckon  on  getting  ony  thing  wV  me  at  this  time  o' 
day.    But  may  be  they're  yer  English  fashionable  hours,  and  ye  thougjlit 
it  yulgar,  peihapa,  ay,  vulgar,  that's  what  ye  ea%  to  dine  ai 
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"  I  really  beg  your  pardon,  lir;  I  am  very  aony  I  have  detained 
you;  but  I  was  walking  about  the  town,  and  was  not  aware  of  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  tiU-*-^" 

*« Ye  wasna  aware  o'  the  lateness  o'  the  hoar  f  But  ye  ought  to  ha'e 
been  aware  o't,  sir.  Is  my  stomach,  that's  as  boss  as  a  drum,  to  pay 
the  penalty  o'  your  negligence?  It's  weel  we  ha'e  some  o'  the  nme 
Uood  in  our  veins,  or  I  wadna  ha'e  pardoned  this. .  But  dinna,  in 
time  to  come,  li^pen  ower  muckle  even  to  lAa/,.or  ye'U  maybe  find 
ye're  leaning  against  a  slap.  There's  them  wi'  as  muckle  o'  my 
blood  that  I  ha'e  na  forgi'en  no,  and  what's  tnair,  winna  forgi'e  till  I 
or  they  are  laid  in  the  kirk-yard." 

His  voice  fell  towards  the  close  of  the  sentence,  and  he  pronounced 
it  in  a  deep  and  hollow  tone.  In  a  moment  he  was  silent.  His  for- 
mer train  of  thought  and  emotion  seemed  to  be  suddenly  changed ;  and 
when  he  again  spoke,  it  was  in  a  softened  and  milder  vdice. 

*'  But  there's  enough  said,  and  maybe  mair  than  was  needfu.'  At- 
ter  a'  ye  was  in  a  strange  place,  and  exacmess  is  maybe  not  to  be 
expeckii  in  a  callant  like  you.  Sae  come  awa',  for  Giny  will  think 
I'm  lost  a'thegither,"  said  he,  putting  on  a  broad-brimmed  quaker- 
looking  hat ;  *'  we've  lost  mair  time  already  than  there  was  occasion  for." 
We  went  forth  accordingly,  and,  on  reaching  the  street,  I  was  de- 
aired  by  my  uncle  to  "cleek  ozterB."  *  Sanscrit  was  not  more  unintel- 
ligible to  me  than  these  words;  but  observing  that  he  extended  his' 
aim  to  receive  mine,  I  underBtood  the  tignal,  and  obeyed  the  mandate. 
We  walked  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour,  and  of  course  soon  reach- 
ad  the  house.  As  we  turned  the  last  corner,  I  observed  the  head  of 
Gir^  protruded  irom  the  window,  evidently  in  anxious  expectation  of 
her  master,  and  watching  to  receive  the  earliest  notice  of  his  approach. 
Girxy  received  os  on  the  hinding-place  of  the  stair,  and  hiquired,  with 
apparently  much  solicitude,  into  the  cause  of  the  present  most  un- 
wonted breach  of  regularity. 

**!  began  amaist  to  think"  said  she,  "  that  ye  had  just  gane  bame 
wi'  Provost  Shortridge  or  Collector  M'Nair,  as  ye  did  yince  about 
seven  yean  ago,  without  aendin'  me  word.  But  that  was  no  very 
likely  neither.  God  giant  he's  no  dead,  says  I  to  mysel;  he  surely 
eanna  ha'e  fimn  down  in  the  dead  thiaws,  like  Bailie  Wallace,  or  just 
gane  off  in  in  a  pluff  like  puir  Doctor  M'Corkdale,  or        " 

Over  liow  wide  a  field  the  coiuectures  of  Gincy  might  have  extend- 
ed, cannot  now  be  ascertained ;  for  my  uncle,  to  whom  the  last  gratu- 
itous suppositions  seemed  by  no  means  agreeable,  cut  them  short  by 
slating,  that  be  had  been  detained  by  business,  and  that  I  had  accom- 
panied him  home  for  the  purpose  of  partaking  of  his  repast,  which  he 
desired  might  be  served  up  without  delay.  The  expreanon  of  her 
oounlenance  evidently  showed  that  this  was  very  unexpected  intelli- 
gence to  the  worthy  matron,  who  betrayed  considerable  symptoms  of 
being  what  is  termed  in  nautical  phrase  **  taken  aback.',  Thinking  it 
more  politic  however,  to  conceal  her  discomfiture,  she  turned  towards 
me  with  a.  smiling  aspect,  and  said,  '*  we're  very  glad  to  see  you,  sir, 
though  I'm  iear't  yer  denner  will  no  just  be  sae  good  as  it  might  ha'e 
been,  if  Mr.  Sprsull  had  tell't  me  ve  war  oommin'." 

"Haud  yer  peace,  a^d  let  it  be  sair't  immediately,"  interrupted  her 
BMster,  as  we  entered  the  parlour;  "I  have  been  tormented  wi' a 
yimin'  for  these  twa  hours ;  and  here,  bring  me  a  candle  to  gang 
down  to  the  cellar." 

While  he  was  thus  engaged,  I  had  leisure  to  examine  the  apart* 
ment  It  was  of  small  dimensions ;  the  furniture  it  contained  was  of 
antique  construction,  and  had  evidently  seen  better  days,  but  the  room 
bore  altogether  an  ab  of  snugnes  and  comfort.'  On  a  chair  before  the 
fire  hung  a  duffle  wrapper,  and  a  Kilmarnock  night  cap,  checkered  in 
various  diagonal  divisions  of  blue  and  scaiiet ;  and  a  pair  of  morocco 
alippen,  the  primitive  colour  of  which  was  now  undistinguishable, 
rested  against  the  fender.  From  these  circumstances,  it  was  tolerably 
apparent  that  tlie  ccMnforts  of  the  master  were  not  neglected  by  his 
establishment.  A  table  was  laid  for  dinner,  with  a  cloth  by  no  means 
rigorously  clean,  and  ihe  few  appurtenances  displayed  on  it,  were  not 
remarkable  for  nicety  or  elegance.  On  opposite  sides  of  the  fireplace, 
atood  a  large  black  Imir  sofa,  and  an  old-fashioned  high-backed  easy- 
chair,  from  which  ccmveniences  it  might  be  inferred  as  probable,  that 
the  owner  was  occasionally  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  an  evening 
nap.  One  end  of  the  room  was  occupied  with  a  book-case,  the  shelves 
of  which  were  tenanted  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  capacity.  Among 
tiie  works  it  contained,  in  the  curBory  glance  I  had  time  to  throw  over 
them,  I  recognised  Swift's  Works,  and  De  Foe's,  the  Tattler,  Spectator, 
and  Rambler,  Smollett's  Novels,  a  translation  of  Rabelais,  the  Institutes 
of  Scottish  Law,  Burke's  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace,  an  odd  volume 
jof  Hume's  History,  and  a  considerable  body  of  Calvinistic  divinity. 
Over  the  chimney-piece  hung  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

In  making  the  preceding  o^rvations,  my  attention  was  occasion- 
ally diverted  from  its  mor^  Lpamediate  object  by  hearing  through  the 
open  door,  the  folldWMg'tnonologue  in  the  kitchen. 

**Lord  save  us !  what's  to  be  done  7  Here  he's  brought  the  young 
JElngUsbman  to  denner,  and  there's  naething,  guid  or  bad  in  the  hoose, 
but  some  cauld  beef,  and  the  kail  that  wasna  suppit  at  yesterday's 
denner.  If  he  had  but  sent  me  yae  hauf  hour's  notice,  I  could  hae 
gotten  a  gigotof  mutton,  and  had  things  a  wee  decent.  But  there's 
Dae  use  in  talking  about  it  Jenny,  clap  on  yer  mutch,  and  rin  awa' 
ower  to  Thomson,  the  fiesher  in  the  Stockwell,  and  bring  hame  a 
pund  o'  minched  collups  in  yer  brat,  and  bring  twa  tippenny  tarts  free 
Baxter  the  baker's,  and  bid  him  charge  them  in  the  buik ;  and  mind 
ye,  dinna  staun*  clashin'  wi'  a  wheen  o'  thae  idle  ne'er-do-weel  hizzies 
«t  the  Weitpon  well,  but  gang  stiacht  there  and  back,  and  mak  haste» 


or  ye  shall  never  pit  yer  ugly  iteb  inside  o'  thii  doar  again,  I  can  teD 
ye  that." 

My  UBde  soon  returned  from  the  cellar,  charged  with  a  bottle  in 
each  hand,  which  gave,  in  externals,  a  promise  of  antiquity,  not  after- 
wards belied  by  their  contents.    Having  decanted  a  bottle  of  ehoioe 
old  madeira,  and  deposited  it  on  the  **  chimbley  log,  juat  to  tak  tbe 
air  aff  o't,"  he  next  proceeded  to  doff  his  external  habiliments,  and  lo 
invest  himself  in  the  wrapper,  night-cap,  and  slippera,  laid  out  for 
him  by  the  providence  of  Girzy.     A  more  grotesque  figun  canmt 
well  be  imagined,  tlian  that  now  presented  by  the  old  gentlemen;  snd 
notwithstanding  the  respect  approaching  to  awe,  with  ivhich  be  had 
inspired  me,  I  ventured  to  indulge  in  a  laugh,  loud  enough  to  attract 
his  attention.    Coleridge's  deschption  of  the  Ancient   Bdarioer  wh 
not  inapplicable  to  his  figure,  and  to  this  day  I  never  read  the  ibilow- 
ing  passage  of  that  beautiful  and  transcendently  imaginatire  poem, 
without  thinking  of  my  uncle  David — 

**  I  foar  thee,  ancient  mariner, 
I  foar  thy  skinny  hand ; 
And  thou  art  Umg,  and  lank,  and  brown 
As  is  the  ribb'd  sea^and." 

The  comfort  of  hit  domestic  integuments,  and  of  his  eaif-dair.hid 
apparently  contributed  to  bis  good-humour,  for  he  was  notoffiebdedat 
the  rather  impertinent  liberty  I  had  assumed. 

*'  So  you're  laughin'  at  your  uncle  in  his  night-gown  and  cool  f  I 
dare  say  they're  no  very  bonny ;  I'm  sure  they're  auld  enough ;  bat 
when  ye  come  to  be  an  auld  bachelor  like  me,  Cyril  (which  (iod 
grant,  for  your  ain  sake,  may  never  be,)  ye'U  care  as  little  sbooi  the 
look  o'  things  then,  as  I  do  now.  But  I  wonder  what  the  deevil  keepi 
Ginty  wi'  the  dinner ;  this  is  no  like  her  for  ordinar ;  it's  npo  on  the 
chap  of  sax.  Ay,  come  awa,"  said  he,  addreani^  Giny,  who  that 
moment  entered  carrying  a  tureen,  **  it's  nii^e  hoius  sroee  a  mcnsel 
has  passed  my  thnpple,  and  I'm  sair  forfachien  for  want  o'  some- 
thing." 

Girsy  deposited  the  tureen  on  the  table,  and  supplied  us  with  plsfa 
from  before  the  fire.  One  of  these  my  uncle  filled  to  the  brim  widi 
broth,  and  handed  acroaa  the  table  to  me,  informing  me  at  the  aoe 
time,  that  he  had  only  sent  me  **a  very  few."  He  then  helped  him- 
self in  the  same  proportion,  that  is,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  capacity  of 
the  dish,  and  seizing  on  a  **  forel'^  of  oatmeal  cake  which  lay  in  i 
bread-basket  by  his  side,  he  fell  to  work  with  the  voracity  of  a  &mii^ 
ed  wolf.  Girzy  was  too  well  aware  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  repsM, 
and  too  sensitively  apprehensive  of  a  stigma  being  thrown  by  dim 
deficiencies  on  the  character  of  the  establishment,  in  which  her  ovni 
was  so  materially  iil^olved,  not  to  make  an  eflbrt  to  palliate  and  eic» 
them. 

**  Really,"  said  she,  addressing  herself  to  her  master,  who  was  too 
much  abrorbed  in  eating  to  pay  any  attention  to  her,  *  really  it'i  do 
blate  o'  Mrs.  Ross,  the  henwife  that  lives  oot  at  Partick ;  wad  ye 
believe  it,  she  has  neither  sent  me  the  turkey  nor  the  pair  o'  faov- 
toudies  I  ordered  frae  her  last  week,  though  she  tell't  me  I  might  Vip- 
pen  to  gettin'  them,  on  the  word  o'  an  honest  woman.    As  forThaa- 
son  the  fiesher,  the  man's  gane  dean  demented  a'thegither.    Didn 
he  gang  and  send  the  loin  o'  veal  and  the  kidneys  I  ordered  iherB 
mysel'  yesterday's  blessed  day,  to  Spreull  the  grocer's,  in  GihHo'i 
Wynd  ?    Sae  the  tae  thing  with  the  tither  has  left  the  hooae  «e 
bare  o'  provisions,  as  it's  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  for  a  genUeman't 
hoose  to  be.    Ye  maun  just  thole  the  day  wi'  aome  caoid  beef  sod 
some  minched  collups,  which  was  whaM  had  gotten  for  yersel,  sibn 
I  kent  o*  Maister  Thornton." 

My  uncle  chanced  to  finish  his  plate  of  bnMh,  as  the  matron  pro- 
nounced the  last  sentence  of  her  apologetical  oration,  and  becoming 
then  for  the  firat  time  aware  that  her  clapper  was  in  nmion,  \ost  no 
time  in  stopping  it,  by  desiring  her  gruflfly  **■  To  hand  her  gaflin,  and 
rax  the  Madeira;"  with  both  of  which  mandates,  Giixy,  having  ae* 
complished  her  busines  of  explanation,  willingly  complied.  Her  iit- 
junctions  to  Jenny  against  dilatoriness  on  her  errand,  appeared  to  have 
produced  good  efiect  on  that  damsel ;  for  the  minced  coUupa  sod  tbe 
tarts  made  their  appearance  in  good  season,  and  were  done  doe  hfloor 
to  by  both  of  us.  My  appetite,  like  my  uncle's,  was  pretty  ahsrp.  and 
when  the  cloth  was  removed,  after  cheese,  I  felt  every  interasl  evi- 
dence of  having  made  a  good  dinner.  It  was  much  to  the  nodt^ 
tion  of  Girzy  that  I  did  so  on  the  prestot  occasion  ;  and  her  stteniiao 
to  my  wants  was  really  quite  overpowering. 

**  "That's  no  a  gude  sUce  o'  tlie  beef  ye'ro  sending  Maister  Tbonton," 
she  would  say  to  my  uncle ;  **send  him  a  bit  nearer  the  bane."   Or. 
addressing  me,  "  Tak'  a  few  mae  o'  the  collups,  they'll  no  hurt  ye.— > 
Lord  save  us,  ye're  no  done !  Just  tak'  ae  spoonlu'  mair;  at  yoor  age, 
yer  teeth's  langer  than  yer  baird.     Weel,  if  ye'U  no  try  the  coUoi* 
again,  ye  maun  tak'  a  tairt,"  continued  she,  on  hoepiiable  thooghs  iiw 
tent,  shovelling  at  the  aame  time,  a  whole  one  upon  my  plate,  itdtu 
volerut  and  again  placing  it  before  me.    Luckily,  in  the  present  case, 
it  happened  to  be  voleru ;  and  the  lart  was  duly  deapatched,  widi  v 
much  facility  of  d^lutition,  and  appearance  of  raliah,  as  Ginyhati^ 
could  desire. 

The  table  being  cleared,  and  wine-glasses  placed  before  us,  Gii^ 
put  the  interrogation, — **  What  bowl  are  ye  for  T*  and  being  anawtf- 
ed  "  ISI  umber  seven,"  soon  after  made  her  appearance  with  a  Chiia 
bowl  capable  of  containing  about  a  gallon,  which,  with  lexnooa,  lOgUi 
imd  a  bottle  of  rum,  was  placed  before  her  masttr. 
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'*Te11  maybe  no  like  puncV  said  my  nnde  to  me,  "  and  if  me, 
ye'll  just  drink  on  at  the  Madeira ;  or  there'i  a  bottle  o'  claret  out 
ower  there/'  pointing  to  a  comer  of  the  room,  "  gin  ye  like  it  better. 
Make  yooiBelf  quite  free,  and  ca'  ibr  whatever  ye  like;  if  it's  no 
to  be  had  in  the  hoine,  it's  to  be  had  out  o*  the  house,  and  that's  the 
tame  thing." 

I  assured  him,  in  reply,  that  I  would  take  adTantage,  if  required, 
of  die  liberty  he  thus  gave  me ;  but  as  I  had  never  tasted  punch,  it 
was  necessary  that  I  should  do  so,  to  enable  me  to  act  as  a  conscien- 
tious judge  in  the  case. 

The  office  of  mingling  the  discordant  elements  of  punch  into  one 
sweet  and  harmonious  whole,  is  perhaps  the  only  one  which  calls  into 
full  play  the  sympathies  and  energies  of  a  Glasgow  gentleman.  You 
lead,  in  the  solemnity  of  his  countenance,  his  sense  of  the  deep  respon- 
sibility which  attaches  to  the  duty  he  discharges.  He  feels  there  is 
an  awful  trust  confided  to  hirii.  The  fortune  of  the  table  is  in  bis 
hands.  One  slight  miscalculation  of  quantity r— one  exuberant  pres- 
sure of  the  fingers — and  the  enjoyment  of  a  whole  party  is  destroyed. 
With  what  an  air  of  deliberate  sagacity  does  he  perioral  die  functions  of 
his  calling !  How  knowingly  he  squeezes  the  lemons,  and  distin- 
guishes between  Jamaica  rum  and  Leeward  Island  by  the  smell !  No 
pointw  ever  nosed  his  game  with  more  unerring  accuracy.  Then  the 
snort  and  the  snifter,  and  the  smacking  of  the  lips,  with  which  the 
beverage,  when  completed,  is  tasted  by  the  whole  party !  Such  a 
scene  is  worthy  the  pencil  of  George  Cruikshank,  and  he  alone  could 
do  justice  to  its  unrivalled  ridicule. 

Even  in  my  uncle  there  was  something  ef  all  this  apparent  An 
anxious  nicety  in  the  compounding  of  die  liquor,  as  if  he  considered 
it  necessary  to  hk  character  as  a  punch-maker,  that  it  should  meet  my 
approbatioa.  If  so,  the  old  gentleman  wafe  gratified,  for  I  bad  no 
sooner  tasted  its  contents,  thah  I  expressed  my  full  and  unhesitating 
resolution  of  what  is  called  in  Glasgow  *'  sticking  to  the  bowl."  Under 
its  exhilarating  influence,  a  freer  and  less  constrained  intercourse 
was  soon  established  between  us.  I  felt  perfectly  at  ease,  amused 
my  saturnine  companion  with  schoolboy  anecdotes,  and  we  became, 
in  shorty 


^A  pair  of  friends,  though  I 
And  Matthew  seventy-two. 


young, 


Young  as  I  was,  I  soon  discovered  my  uncle  to  be  a  person  of  muck 
natural  shrewdness,  and  considerable  acquired  knowledge,  with  a 
memory  well  stored  with  local  anecdotea,  which  were  rendered  more 
piquant  and  amusing,  by  a  Certain  broad  and  caustic  humour  with 
which  they  were  invested  by  the  narrator. 

Our  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Girzy,  who 
approached  the  table  with  a  wine-glass  in  her  hand  and  thus  address- 
^  her  master: 

**  I'm  just  come  to  ask  for  a  preein  o'  the  bowl,  to  drink  the  health 
o'  Maister  Ceeral  there.  Ye  ken  it's  no  lor  the  punch,  for  I  keep  the 
keys  o*  the  gardevin,  and  I  can  tak'  what  I  like,  and  you  neither  ken 
nor  care ;  but  it's  noo  twa-and-twenty  years  come  Candlemas,  that  I've 
keepit  your  boose,  and  I  never  saw  kith  or  kin  o'  youra  within  the 
door  till  ihis  blessed  day.  Sse  here's  till  ye,  Maister  Ceend,"  said 
she,  raising  to  her  lips  the  glass  which  her  master  had  filled  a  bum- 
per; **  here's  till  ye,  and  ye're  hairtily  welcome  to  yer  uncle's  hoose ; 
I  ken  ye  are  sae,  though  he's  maybe  no  had  the  grace  to  tell  ye  as 
muckle.  And  here's  till  you,  too,  sir,  I  houp  ye'll  be  kind  to  yer 
nevoy,  noo  ye've  gotten  him  doon  here,'and  no  be  snappin  him  up  sae 
diort  as  ye  do  fblkiB  for  ordinar,  for  he  doesna  ken  yer  ways  yet ;  and," 
added  she,  lowering  her  voice  to  a  confidential  whisper,  **  he's  as  nice 
and  canty  a  callant  as  ever  I  clappit  een  on,  and  no  pridefu'  aboot  his 
meat" 

''Are  ye  gaun  to  stand  there  a  night  yelpih'  in  oar  lungs!"  ex- 
claimed my  uncle,  with  impatience,  on  finding  Girzy's  harangue  was 
extending  beyond  its  dile  limits :  **  gang  and  get  the  tea  maskit  and 
send  it  ben  when  I  ring  for't"  Exit  Ginsy.  -  It's  a  sad  thocht  CyrjJ, 
that  single  or  married,  there's  nae  escapin'  frae  the  deavin  o'  a  wo- 
man's tongue.  I've  a'  my  life  been  shy  e'  yokm'  to  with  ony  o' 
them,  and  resolved  first  and  last,  baith  to  live  a  bachelor  and  die  one, 
but  you  see  after  a',  I've  made  little  profit  o't  That  Giro's  a  bell 
whose  clapper  never  lies ;  and  the  want  is,  she  kens  I  canna  want 
her,  though  the  disturbance  she  gie's  me's  beyond  description.  But 
there's  still  a  thocht  mair  in  the  bowl,"  added  he,  **  and  there's  yae 
toast  we  maun  drink  in  a  bumper :  so  take  afiTyour  dribblet,  and  put 
in  your  glass." 

I  did  so. 

^    **  Here's  the  bealth  o'  your  fiither,  and  your  leddy  mither ;  youi 
l»ith— na,  yer  sisters." 

**  And  may  God  Almighty  bless  them,"  exclaimed  I,  a  little  elevated 
by  what  I  had  drank. 

"  Amen !"  ejaculated  ray  uncle,  as  he  raised  his  glass. 

"In  giving  the  toast"  continued  he,  "the  name  o'  puir  Charles 
just  cam',  without  thinking,  to  my  lips,  though  I  ken  he's  dead ;  weel  I 
wat  his  death  maun  hae  been  a  waesome  loss  to  your  parents.  I 
mind  him  weel  when  I  was  at  Thomhill;  he  was  the  gleggest  and 
the  funniest  wee  chiel'  that  ever  gladdened  my  een ;  and  yet  for  a' 
that  he  would  often  put  his  wee  hand  in  mine,  and  walk  out  wi'  me 
quite  quietly  and  doucely,  just  as  if  the, bairn  likit  the  company  o*  an 
auld  man  like  me.  And  he  would  tell  me  about  his  powney,  and  his 
dows,  and  fleech  wi'  ine  to  gang  and  look  at  them,  and  happy  wm 


the  wee  man  when  I  gae'd  wi'  him.  I  vrat  he  wasna  like  you,  litfle 
sinner  as  ye  w&s,  that  would  never  bide  wi'  me  twa  minutes  on  end, 
but  come  toddlin  ahint  me,  and  pook  me  liy  the  coat-tails,  and  dien 
rin  awa'  laUghin'  as  fiut  your  twa  fat  legs  wad  carry  ye.  An'  yet  ye 
was  a  blithe  and  winsome  bairn,  too,  though  I'll  no  say  but  I  likit 
him  the  best'  An*,  wae*8  me,  he's  gane !  Is't  no  strange,  that  Deadi 
should  tak'  a  young  and  gleesome  creature  like  that  and  leave  an 
auld  man  like  me  ?  But  the  ways  o'  Providence  are  no  to  be  eccouotF 
ed  for.    Oh,  but  it  gars  me  grue  to  think  on  him !" 

The  old  gentleman  was  not  much  accustomed  to  the  melting  mood; 
and  there  was  a  striking,' perhaps  to  an  indififerent  spectator,  a  ludi- 
crous contrast  between  the  warmth '  and  tenderness  of  feeling  dis- 
played in  the  matter  spoken,  and  the  gruflf  and  saturnine  expression 
with  which  it  was  delivered.  An  occasional  huskinees'and  tremour 
was  disceraiUe  in  liis  voice ;  and  he  found  it  necessary  several  times 
to  clear  his  throat  with  a  cough  so  loud  and  sonorous,  as  to  prove 
that  his  diflliculty  of  utterance  did  not  originate  in  the  feeUeness  of 
his  lungs. 

"  But  there's  yae  part"  continued  he,  after  a  short  pause;  **  there's 
yae  part  o'  the  letter  ye  brought  me,  that  I  dinna  very  weel  under- 
stand ;  and  I  wad  like  to  hae't  redd  up  to  me,  for  I've  an  unco  in- 
terest about  a'  that  concerns  your  fomily." 

So  saying,  he  produced  from  his  pocket  a  letter,  folded  in  Ae  shape 
in  which  letters  of  business  are  usually  preserved,  and  bearing  the 
following  endorsation  :— 

Thornton,  Mn.  Elizabeth. 
Thornhill,  22a  September,  18^. 
Concerning  son  Cyril,  and  sundries ; 
Received  27tb  September,  18 — ; 

Answered     > 

And  having  adjusted  his  **  specks/'  read  aloud  fiom  it  the  following 
extract  }«• 

"  You  have,  of  eouFK,  received  intimation  of  the  terrible  infliction 
with  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  visit  this  fomily.  The  dreadful 
aceident  by  which  we  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  one  son,  long  left  ua 
little  ground  on  which  we  could  found  a  hope  for  the  preservatieo  of 
the  other.   I  thank  God,  however,  he  is  at  length  restored  to  us        w" 

"  Now,"  my  uncle  continued,  **  though  I  kent,  wae's  me,  that  pair 
Charles  was  dead,  afore  I  got  your  leddy  mither's  lettier,  yet  1  never 
heard  tell  o'  the  awfu'  accident  she  speaks  about  nor  how  your  lift 
cam'  amaist  to  be  despaired  o',  and  it  would  be  a  great  satisfoction  to 
me  to  hear  a'  the  sad  story;  for  Charles  had  win  himsel  into  my  hearty 
in  a  way  I  never  tell't  onybody  when  he  was  leevin',  for  fear  o*  set* 
tin'  folk  a  bletberin'.  But,  noo  he's  dead,  it's  nae  matter.  It  often 
seemed  strange  to  mysel',  that  his  figure  haunted  me  like  a  ghaiat 
It's  true,  I  seldom  thocht  on  him  by  day,  yet  he  was  aye  present  in 
my  dreams  at  night,  wi'  his  blue  een,  and  his  gowden  hair,  lookin'  np 
sae  doo<»  and  sweetly  in  my  foce;  for  his  looks  difibred  a  hantle  frae 
youiB,  and  he  had  neither  your  black  curly  pow,  nor  your  dark  een. 
It  wad  be  a  sad  pleasure  to  me,  to  heai  how  the  bonny  innocent  cam' 
to  hi»  death." 

My  uncle  had  been  too  much  engrossed  with  his  own  feelings  to 
think  at  all  of  mine.  I  sat  writhing  in  my  chair  as  he  spoke.  Every 
word  had  been  torture.  I  felt  the  blood  rush  in  volumes  to  my'head, 
and  my  temples  throb  almost  to  bursting ;  and  then,  by  a  sudden  re- 
vulsion, it  was  again  thrown  back  upon  my  heart  and  lay  a  load  upon 
my  lifespriogs.  But  this  subsided.  What  I  had  drank,  though  fiur 
too  little  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  an  older  and  sounder  head,  was  yet 
enough  to  act  as  a  strong  stimulus  to  a  brain  which,  like  mine,  had 
scarcely  recovered  from  the  eflTect  of  recent  inflamqiation.  I  was 
spurred  on  to  com|dy  with  my  uncle's  wishes,  by  a  strange  and  unna- 
mral  excitement  and  I  iiarrated,  with  a  shuddering  and  shrinking 
heart,  the  ciroumslances  of  the  fatal  story.  T  stood  while  I  spoke.  At 
first  the  wild  energy  of  my  manner  seemed  to  strike  him  with  surprise; 
but  as  my  narrative  approached  the  horrid  catastrophe,  he,  too,  b»> 
came  overpowered  by  emotion;  and  starting  from  his  chair,  came  and 
clasped  me  in  his  arms — ''  Say  nae  mair,  Cyril, — for  the  love  o'  God, 
sae  nae  mair.  I  ken,  I  see,  1  understand  a'  nooJ"  And  he  kissed 
my  forehead,  and  as  I  looked  on  him,  I  saw  the  tears  roll  down  the 
furrowed  channels  of  his  eheeks. 

Scott  and  Wordsworth,  both  undoubtedly  high  authorities  in  every 
thing  connected  with  the  human  heart,  agree  that  there  is  somethiiy 
more  than  ordinarily  moving  in  '^  the  tears  of  bearded  men."  It  waa^ 
perhaps,  fortiinate,.in  the  dangerous  stat^  of  excitement  in  which  I 
then  was,  that  those  of  my  uncle  served  in  some  degree  to  divert  the 
current  of  my  emotion. 

**  Ay,"  said  he,  observing  my  gaze  fixed  on  him,  **  ye  may  see  I'm 
greetin'.    I'll  no  depy't ;  but  it's  no  for  him,  it's  for  you." 

And  he  once  more  pressed  me  in  his  arms. 

**  Poor  Cyril !  it  wants  nae  words  to  tell  me  how  your  life  cam'  to 
be  amaist  despaired  o' ;  yet  blessed  be  Providence,  ye've  been  sparet» 
and  came  safely  through  your  awfu'  trials.  Ye  may  believe  me," 
said  he,  wiping  his  eyes,  **  these  are  the  first  draps  that  through  a  Ung 
life  have  wet  my  een.  I  have  never  kent  the  blessing  of  a  tear  sin 
my  mither's  death,  and  then  I  was  just  saxteen  year  auld;  and  1  littla 
thocht  that  ony  thing  could  have  gart  me  greet  in  my  auld  age. 

**  But  here's  that  bom  deeyil,  Giny,"  8ai4  he»  suddenly  paaring 
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hmfikmiiwf  aoiOM  hi*  eyw,  an4  perkiog  hi«  fcca  imtently  into  ito 
UMmI  MTttBW  •9pnmiim,  **  I  wadD«  ihat  the  fund  me  yani]n«rin'  th» 
ful,  for  •  iJuwimnd  poiuiifi.  What,  in  Satan's  aame,  brings  ye  here^ 
whan  thare'a  naebqdy  wanfii  ye  r  eaid  my  uncle,  with  more  than 
mal  aaparily ;  "  I  teli't  ye  1  would  ring  for  tea,  when  wa  wantit  it ; 
WMU  tJiat  anauch?  But  ye  nuun  o^e  be  iuterruptin'  a*  rational 
mnTaatfioo,  with  the  sound  of  yer  gub,  ajid  the  sight  o'  ycr  ill-faured 


*'  Ye  ken  ye  tell't  me  to  mask  the  lea,"  responded  Girzy,  with 
mawhnfas,  **  and  its  been  maakit  this  hnuf  hoor,  and  it'a  now  amaist 
aaald ;  aae  I  cam'  to  see  gin  ye  hadna  forgotien't  a  thegither." 

**  Wcel,  lak  awa'  the  bowl,  and  bring' l  in ;  ony thing's  better  than 
year  clack." 

Qirzy  acoordingly  set  to  work  in  removing  (he  punch-bow}  and  its 
appiiances,  and  replacing  them  with  the  tea^lniy.  She  soon  showed, 
kowaver,  that  her  attention  was  not  wholly  engrossed  by  the  operar 
ten  in  which  she  was  engaged ;  ibr,  ailer  looking  for  a  moment  at  her 
master,  she  exclaimed, — 

**  Lard  preserve  as,  Mr.  SpreuU,  what's  the  matter  wi'  yer  een  ? — 
Ikay're  aa  red  as  a  boiled  labster.  Ye  surely  canna  hae  gotten  the 
opthalmy  in  diem,  that  the  Hielandf  rs  brought  hame  irae  Egypt  wi' 
them  ?     Ye  just  look,  for  a'  the  work!,  as  if  ye  had  been  greetin'." 

**  It's  a  strange  thing,'*  rejoined  her  master,  mther  astounded  at  this 
shot  in  tha  buU's-«ye, "  it's  really  an  astonishing  thing,  that  a  man 
canna  get  a  grain  o'  ause  in  his  ee,  wiihout  its  being  made  matter  o* 
remark,  by  an  idle  limmer  like  yersell.  Me  greet  indeed !  Fetch  the 
tea  ben,  and  let  me  hear  nae  mair  o'  sic  nonsense." 

The  tea  soon  made  its  entree,  garnished  with  a  plate  of  "  cookies," 
and  a  saucerful  of  Girsy's  own  jam ;  and  these  being  aU  duly  partaken 
of,  I  prepared  to  take  my  leave. 

**  Ye  maun  just  wait  awee,"  said  my  uncle,"  I  canna  let  you  gang 
hame  in  a  strange  town,  by  yersell.  Girzy,  send  Jenny  to  tell  San- 
dam  MacAnilBn  to  oome  here  free  the  office  direelly»  ibr  ha  maun  aaa 
Cyril  safe  hame  to  the  College." 

In  vain  did  I  pretest  that  I  knew  the  way  perfectly,  and  would  in> 
initaiy  prefer  wmlking  alone,  to  being  placed  under  Sanders  MacAua- 
lan's  prataction.  Entreaties  and  pretestatioos  were  of  no  avail ;  and 
I  was  obliged  to  submit.  At  length  £aiidan  arrived  {  but  I  fiHUid  my 
anoayaaees  dkl  not  and  here. 

'  "  Ye'U  jnst  wrap  this  aboot  yet  craig,"  said  Girzy,  approaching  me 
with  a  huge  old  greasy-looking  comforter  in  ^er  hand,  and  applying 
it  <!4ickms1y  tq  my  threat,  and  blocking  up  my  moulh  iVjth  a  triple 
iatmichment  oif  woollen. 

''And  here's  my  big  coat,"  said  Mr.  SpreuU.  seizing  me  at  ifaa 
same  moment  by  tha  arms,  and  pushing  them  successively  into  the 
alMvae  of  an  upper  benjamin,  under  the  weight  of  which  I  oould 
seaicely  move. 

^'^Tha  streets  are  wat  tha  night,"  said  Girsy,  coming  again  to  tb« 
allaok,  "  and  ye'U  nae  gang  hame  without  my  pattens."  This  was 
teo  much ;  and  finding  my  only  hope  of  escape  consisted  in  flight,  I 
watched  my  opportimity,^--4x)lted  through  tha  door  with  all  the  mpid< 
ily  which  tha  weight  of  my  accoutrements  would  allow  o£— ^and  in 
Mite  of  the  oppression  of  jay  oomibrter  and  upper  benjamin,  reached 
tne  College  In  safety. 

A  ft w  weeks  passed  away,  and  the  courts  of  the  CoUege,  fimacrly 
deseffted  and  silent,  were  instinct  wilh  liiS  and  bustle.  The  session 
hid  DOW  commenced,  and  nearly  two  thousand  studmits  crowded  its 
halls.  These  were  principally  the  sons  of  merohants  and  tradesmen 
of  the  city,  and  natives  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  of  the  very  lowest 
Older  of  the  peo|de,  who  come  generally  in  a  state  of  miseraUe  desti- 
tution, to  qualify  themselves  in  the  speediest  and  the  cheapest  manner 
ftr  the  flinctiona  of  the  ministry.  The  leavening  of  Engliah,  in  thia 
premiaeuous  assemblage,  was  oomparatively  small,  and  chiefly  far* 
rddied  by  the  dissentera,  who  were  compelled  to  seek  in  the  more 
libeml  establishments  of  Scotland,  that  access  to  knowledge  and  in- 
sireetion,  from  which  they  were  legally  exeluded  by  the  great  seaoip 
naties  of  their  native  land.  There  were  also  a  few  Englishmen  of  a 
higher  elass,  who  were  placed,  like  myself,  under  tha  more  immediate 
guidance  and  tuition  of  some  particular  proflMsor,  and  in  whose  family 
they  were  received  ae  inmates. 

Educated  as  I  had  been,  in  comparative  privacy  and  secluaion,  the 
seene  in  which  I  now  mingled  was  naturally  fraught  with  powerful 
intereet  I  entered  with  ardour  the  new  field  of  honourable  conten* 
tion  that  was  opened  to  my  exertions,  and  received  all  the  advantage 
which  JB  invariably  Ibund  to  result  from  the  collision  of  youthful 
minds,  and  the  succeslful  etcitemenl  of  emulation.  Learning  now 
dropped  the  forbidding  mask  which  she  had  hitherto  worn  in  my 
eyes,  and  appeared  adorned  in  graces  which  I  had  never  imagined 
her  to  possess.  In  short,  I  entered,  in  jockey  phmse,  for  all  the  Uni» 
versity  plates  and  sweepstakes  for  which  I  was  qualified,  and  thongh 
generally  not  first  in  the  race,  I  always  saved  my  distance,  and  was 
more  than  repaid  by  the  vigour  of  limb  and  elasticity  of  musde 
which  I  permanently  acquired  ftom  my  exertkms,  even  when  unsac- 
caesfiil  in  U&e  struggle. 

I  ftel  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  looking  back  en  the  eminent  per- 
sons who  then  -shed  a  lustre  on  the  University,  and  to  whose  kindness 
aiid  instruction  I  have  been  so  deeply  indebted.  Many  yearn  have 
paasedt  mid  they  all,  with  one  exception,  sleep  in  the  grave.  May  I 
be  ptfdoned  if  I  venture  to  imbody  in  these  Meamirs,  my  osm  youth* 
fol  impraawion  of  men,  whose  names  have,  at  least,  outlived  their 
geneMiioD,  aad  whose  meaMiy  ia  yet  warmly  aherislMd  in  the  hearta 


oft|MiiBU)ds?    ThayaraiMwh^yoiidihenachof  piiaaeareeDnre, 
but  I  would  speak  of  them  only  in  a  spirit  of  reverence  and  hve. 

Of  Professor  It-—*- 1  have  already  tianaieatly  spoken.    He  vas 
certainly  a  person  of  elegant  aocomplishments,  and  as  a  nan  of  the 
worki,  stood  unrivalled  among  his  ooUeagues.    It  must  he  a  rsre  cir- 
cumstance, that  an  obscure  northein  University,  can  namber  ia  ii< 
members  a  poison,  who,  like  him,  was  qualified  to  ahJne  in  a  mere 
conspicuous,  if  not  a  higher  aphera    Of  the  depth  of  his  learning  jt 
is  not  iot  me  to  speak ;  out  I  believe  it  was  his  ambition  nuher  to  bi 
distinguished  as  a  poet  and  a  polite  writer  than  as  a  arhniar'    thai  ha 
would  have  preferred  the  character  of  the  Addison,  to  that  of  the 
Ponon  of  his  age.    Perhaps  this  bias  of  hia  inclinationa  proceeded 
from  a  knowledge  of  his  own  powers,  and  he  ctume  that  walk  in 
which  he  was  qualified  to  shine,  in  preierence  to  one  vriuch  he  codd 
have  pursued  wilh  little  prospect  of  distinguished  aucoeaa.    Uao,  he 
did  wisely.    In  the  "  Characten  of  Sbakspwre's  Playa,"  he  bss  left 
behind  hun  a  work  which  may  serve  as  a  model  of  eleganl  and  phi- 
losopbicai  criticism,  and  which,  notwithstanding  all  that  hss  ijnos 
been  Written  on  the  sul^ect,  still  maintains  ils  place  in  our  Uienton. 
In  poetxy  he  was  leas  successful    What  in  Ihe  preaent  day  cio  be 
said  of  a  Rondeau  on  a  Roae,or  an  Idyllium  on  a  lady  knittiag  /   ij» 
wrote  a  play,  too,  wliich,  if  I  remember  rightly,  waa  danuwd;  if  not, 
it  should  have  been  aa.    His  mind  was  essentially  unpoeiieiL   U« 
couid  Bot  disembody  his  spirit,  and  quicken  with  it  the  beiapof  s 
new  creation.    His  soul  was  chained  lo  its  tenement,  and  hm  slnat 
it  too  plainly  the  marks  of  scholarship  and  criticiBOi.    It  was  nx  t^ 
soul  of  a  poet,  but  of  Professor  R 

No  penon  oouki  have  filled  the  chair  of  Humanity  wid)  giettef 
usefulness  and  succem.  His  mind  waa  thoroughly  irobqed  HiJ^  ibe 
beauties  of  Roman  literature ;  aad  he  waa  happy  in  the  mode  of  am- 
municating  his  instraction :  though  it  muat  be  eonieasfd,  that  a  gaD. 
tlemaa,  distinguished  as  he  waa  ibr  the  elegance  and  te&ma^u  of 
his  manners,  was  not  the  peiton  bast  calciUaied  lo  auuniaio  a  cao> 
slant  subordinatioD  ia  the  crowd  of  turbulent  and  va^  boys  by 
whom  he  wos  surrounded.  Mr.  Knm,  .,  I  think,  was  romewbat  of  a 
misogynist ;  at  all  events,  he  was  not  partial  to  female  sodety,  pal 
seldom  mingled  in  it  He  was  a  bachelor ;  and  there  were  rumoon 
afloat,  among  tha  atudaata,  of  aa  attarhment  to  a  Roanan  princes^ 
when  he  resided  at  Petenbuigfa  with  Lord  ■  » whtfh  was  believed 
to  have  occasioned  the  celibacy  of  hia  future  life. 

In  large  and  mixed  aoeia^  he  waa,  perhaps,  a  little  iomi«l  and  {mv 
ciso.  It  may  be,  that  he  diaUked  the  feoexal  tone  of  aociety  in  Q\a^ 
gow,  and  it  probably  waa  ao.  JSut  of  a  oaall  and  aded  ctn^  ht 
was  the  life  and  the  ornameot  I  look  hack  with  pleasure  and  giai^ 
tude  to  those  hours  of  familiar  interomirBe  which  I  eigoyed  «  an  i» 
mate  of  his  family,  when,  veiling  the  high  claiam  of  b»  aga  and  chs< 
ractar,  he  appeared  only  bm  the  oonpanion  and  tli^  fiiend. 
The  Greek  chair  was  filled  by  Profearor  Y— %     He  it  wm  who 


made  the  strongest  and  most  yivid  impreanm  on  my  yoaihful  noad, 
and  it  ia  his  imaea  which  isatiU  imprin>^  there,  the  moat  deeply ud 
ineffiweably.    That  he  was  a  piofimnd  and  elegant  achcdar,  I  bsiieFe 
baa  never  been  deniad*    No  laaatar  ever  riihMl  wilh  joora  despoiie 
sway  Ihe  mindf  of  hia  pupihu    None  evar  posaMsed  the  ait  of  mm- 
municating  his  knowledji^  so  heantifttlly  apd  gniceliilJy,r— ef  tiBmfi» 
ing  the  glowing  enlhasiaamof  hia4)wn  bhsmI  iato  that  of  his  aodisnea 
Over  aveiy  aubject  (o  wbkh  his  great  powers  weie  dereCed,  did  ke 
cast  a  mantle  of  groee.    From  him  a  dtasartatmo  oa  the  nigaian-w.  tr 
a  Greek  particle,  beoane  inttjiuit  with  intenaii.    Hia  mM  was  die 
real  philoaophor*s  atone :  it  tfanmuted  »i\  baaer  OMtaib  iittQ  gM   I 
cannot  qnalyie  hia  ebaiaotar,  and  examine  ila  aiyimia  elaiiiwia.    He 
appearn  to  aie  oaly  one  grand  and  nuimtic  whckf  and  aa  smeh  only 
can  I  consider  him.    The  admiiatioo  which  ha  ivvaiad  in  my  yauih 
still  remains  undiminished  ;  it  enters  vitally  into  my  idieosyncnHsy ;  i( 
i8partaiidparcalQfma,andniqptipiaaiAwithinatittldia.    lioihing 
oould  bo  mon  captivating  thtm  the  etoquaaoe  wi4i  whieh  ha  traaied 
of  the  liberty,  the  iiteratum*  and  the  gkiry  of  a^ciani  Giaeoe,  whilt 
tears  of  enfhmiasm  rolled  down  his  cheahs.    0o  waa  aatantly  a 
great  and  efiectivaeral^ri  and  had  hia  peweia  bswi  called  iafta  aeti« 
in  a  difi^erent  field,  he  might  hava  added  aonathipg  lo  oar  aoaaiy  aad 
imperfect  reeofdf  of  iiatk»nal  eloqneiwe.    it  has  al w^^a  aaaiaed  id  ma, 
that  his  mind  bore  oome  reaeiabimMa  fo  that  of  Burka.    |t  piaaiiTri 
I  think,  ihoflgfa  perbapa  in  a  amallar  dafiee,the  aaaara  vivid  and  cm» 
tive  powiw,  and  delighted  ia  th^  aaiae  paodigal  diffhwiaii  of  imalle^ 
tiul  richea.    Like  Borke,  loo,  ha  lelt  aU  the  iaflmna^  of  ihs  spsto 
he  oaat  on  otbeif  i  and  hii  own  haan  iremUcd  at  iba  iimicaaof  drsai 
or  beauty  which  he  conjured  up  from  the  dep^  of  hie  laMgiialiir 

Professar  Y was  scarcely  known  aa  an  author.     I  believe  bs 

published  Bothing  but  a  CootiiiiialiaB  of  Aihnaoii'a  rrltiniwn  on  Gi>y. 
a  Jeu  d*e9prU  rather  too  voluminous  to  be  very  ha^i^py,  ^nd  a  Uudt 
turn  of  the  Odes  of  TyilMw* 

This  is  probably  not  exactly  the  portrait  I  shonJ^  bava  diMni  of 
this  eminent  peiaop.  had  I  kmwn  him  in  ma^iMr  y«Ma,  aad  been 
capable  of  egemisiiiff  a  cooler  and  nwiw  diacriwiiiatia^  jodgmrni  «o 
his  eharaeter ;  but  such  ii  tha  imprasfun  ha  left  on  mm^  and  that  i» 
pression  ia  indelible> 

Under  Professor  J*>-^*  I  waa  initJaCed  ia  the  morw  aimple  and  aia* 
mensary  prineiplei  of  aMtapbyaica  i  aad  tha  year  In  ^hieh  I  baemaa 
his  pupil,  1  have  evar  kioked  back  apm  aa  tha  trrwrntaic  inndleetnl 
era  of  my  \i&*  Uatil  Mr*  J-n-r^  aasomad  tha  eb«ir  of  L^gie,  I  he* 
lieve,  the  9tadm  of  tha  daM  hod  haaa  eacfawivfJir  ^Br^gkmd  to  dm  a» 
quiaitiamif  tha  AmioteUaa  philataply,  a  bmiob  of  InMiadga  «i 
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hi  ittelf  veiy  geMnOljr  uteful,  «nd  in  the  noda  of  tetehliic  it,  not 
fiuight  with  any  peculiar  advantage  to  the  atiident«    Of  all  meoi  Pn>> 

fgmoi  J ia  perhapa  most  entitled  to  be  called  a  radical  rrformer* 

He  mw  ex  a  glance  the  deaoienoy  of  the  tyatem  whick  till  then  iiad 
exiated.  He  knew  that  the  meant  were  every  thing,  and  the  end 
eompanuively  nothing ;  that  it  was  liUle  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  phikwophy  of  Aristode,  but  all  in  all,  to  bring  into  full  action  and 
development,  the  dormant  fiioultiea  of  youthful  rotnda.  He  did  not 
heaicate,  therefore,  at  once  to  overthrow  the  whole  ayitem  IbUowed 
by  hia  pmleceaaon,  and  to  introduce  a  courM  of  atudy  in  ila  place, 
marked  throughout  by  practical  good  aenae,  and  an  eztenaive  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  mind.  No  auoceM  waa  ever  more 
brilliant  and  decided ;  and  I  believe  I  may  tafely  ny,  that  the  JUigio 
elaaa  ia  now  admitted,  by  all  who  have,  like  mytelf,  experienced  ita 
benefit,  to  be  paramount  in  importance  to  every  other  in  the  circle  of 

academical  atudy. 

PioCeMor  J-  i  I  believe,  hoa  outlived  hia  oontemporariea,  and 
atill  aurvivea.  Like  the  laat  oak  of  the  foreat,  he  atanda  the  sole  relic 
of  a  generation  which  has  passed  away.  He,  too,  ia  lOon  deatined  to 
ftU,  but  aurely  not  unhonoured. 

It  waa  no  common  advantage  to  ei^oy  the  inatruction  of  pemna  ao 
diatinguisbed  aa  thcae  I  have  already  mentioned.  But  my  honn  were 
not  wholly  devoted  to  study. 

A  youog  Englishman,  however  moderately  graced  with  the  advai^ 
tages  of  birth  or  fortune,  is  alwaya  an  ol^eot  of  attraction  to  the  ie* 
male  circles  of  Glasgow.  But  when,  aa  in  my  case,  he  united  the 
character  of  being  heir-apparent  to  a  fine  English  eatate,  to  that  of 
being  heir-preaumptive  to  a  rich  old  nncle,  it  waa  not  likely  that  he 
should  be  sufiered  to  languish  in  obscurity,  It  waa,  therefiwe,  not 
long  that  I  was  destined  to  **  waste  my  fragrance  on  the  depart  air,*' 
I  soon  rose  into  requeet  among  civic  dignilariea,  and  mercantile  mag» 
nates.  All  mothers  with  marriageable  daughters  ooarted  my  aociety. 
It  »  true,  in  Glaagow,  morning  viails  are  neither  fiohionable  nor  ooo- 
venient,  and  these.  Professor  R—  infiirmed  me,  I  muat  not  look  to 
have.  But  the  gentlemen  generally  sent  their  earda  by  their  office 
porters,  along  with  the  invitations  of  thtfir  wivea;  and  I  waa  not,  at 
that  time,  diaposed  to  attach  much  importance  to  poinlB  of  punctilio. 
One  visit,  however,  does  occur  to  my  memory. 

I  waa  buaily  engaged  one  morning  in  writing,  in  my  own  apart* 
ment.  when  the  door  was  opened,  and  my  aervant  announoed  **  Mr. 
Archibald  Shortridge,  jun."  I  looked  up  from  my  paper,  and  beheld 
a  young  gentleman  enter,  with  his  hat  in  one  hand»  and  the  other  thmat 
into  hia  breeches  pocket  He  was  dreased  in  leather  breeches,  and 
jockey  boots,  a  checked  cotton  neokcloth,  and  a  short  green  jacket 
A  fnwri,  he  displayed  a  prodigioua  number  of  gaudy  under^waistcoata, 
and  a  penderoua  bunch  of  seala  depended  from  what  looked  like  part 
of  a  jack-chain,  converted  into  gold  by  aome  eham»  touch  of  the  phi- 
kaopher's  atone.  A  po^eriori,  hd  waa  adorned  by  the  profruaion  from 
hia  pocket  of  a  Belcher  handkerchief  which  dangled  in  gracefiil  negli- 
gence to  his  knee,  thus  aflbrding  relief  to  what  he  probably  oonaidered 
the  comparative  tamenesa  of  his  personal  scenery  in  that  quarter.  He 
entered  with  an  air  of  swagger,  and  making  me  an  awkward  bow,  he 
jerked  himaelf  into  a  chair  with  what  waa  evidently  intended  to  pass 
Ibr  elegant  nonduikmce.  It  waa  apparent,  however,  that  the  booby 
laboured  under  conaidemble  embarraasment  in  having  to  addreas  a 
atranger;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  crossed  and  uneroased  his  legs 
aeverol  timea,  adjusted  his  neckekHh,  and  run  hia  fingeia  through  hia 
hair,  that  he  gave  any  articulate  aignala  of  his  preaencob  At  length, 
however,  he  did  so.  After  a  few  preliminary  obaervationa  on  tfao 
weather,  be  infonued  me,  that  the  object  of  his  visit  waa  to  present 
an  invitation  to  dinner,  for  the  Friday  following,  and  stated  that  hia 
father  would  have  had  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  me,  had  hia  time 
not  been  entirely  engrossed  by  his  numerous  official  duties.  To  theee 
eivilitiea  I  made  an  answer  aa  polite  aa  the  ocoaaion  required,  and  in 
a  few  minutes,  it  waa  evident  enough  that  the  evaneacent  beahfulneas 
of  my  visiter  had  entirely  disappeared.  He  sat  picking  hia  teeth,  loUed 
in  a  negligent  attitude  in  his  chair,  ond  oocaaionaUy  diveiaified  the 
efaarma  of  hia  oonvenation,  by  spitting  on  the  floor.  He  fiiat  talked 
of  college  and  the  profeasors,  bespattering  them  all  with  hia  Ytdgar 
abuae ;  and  then  changing  his  topic  to  ray  nncl^— 

**  Have  you  aeen  Mr.  Bpreull  lately  T'  he  proceeded^-^  yon  fywoA 
him  a  queer  chap,  I  take  it— a  crabbit  auld  chiel  V* 

**  Periiaps  you  are  not  aware,  Mr.  Shortridge,  that  the  pefron  yon 
apeak  of  ia  my  uncle." 

**  Oh,  I'm  perfectly  aware  o*t;  mid  I  wiah  I  had  just  saoh  another. 
But  he's  a  rough  diamond,  as  we  used  to  say  in  Manchlbter,  when  I 
was  there  in  Lees,  Cheatham  and  Company's  oonnting-houae ;  and 
he's  better  kent  here  by  the  name  of  Auld  Gimegogibby,  than  by  hia 
own.  What  lots  of  cash  he  has,  to  be  sure  i  Do  y<m.  know,  Ptoter 
MaeCormick  tells  me,  he  haa  never  leas  than  thirty  thousand  pounds 
lying  in  Robin  Carrick's  bank.  By  Jupiter,  I  wish  I  had  hia  name  at 
4ie  tail  of  a  ten  shilling  stamp.** 

I  was  now  thoroughly  disgusted  with  my  visiter,  and  I  think  it  pio- 
hable  ray  countenance  gave  some  intelligeneo  of  the  character  of  my 
ftelings :  if  so,  it  was,  or  appeered  to  be,  unnoticed. 

**The  Provost  and  he  are  hand  in  glove,  bat  he  never  viailB  at  oar 
house  now;  and,  what's  devilish  odd,  the  very  sight  of  me  puts  him 
in  a  paasion.  To  be  sure,  I  qui2  him  a  litde  now  and  then ;  but  he's 
alow  at  a  joke,  and,  I  dare  say,  never  found  that  out  I  oflbred  to 
dine  vdth  him,  about  three  months  ago,  on  a  day  my  fiither  waa  en- 
gaged to  him}  hat  all  flie  anawer  I  got  waa,  that  when  he  wanted  n^ 


company  he  woiddadt  xU    W»  gol  •  eapital  otUtr  of  wm,  iod,  I'm  ' 
told,  and  has  aome  fine  Granada  nun  that's  beeii  aboui  aaventy  ymm 
in  bottle." 

I  had  become  so  tired  of  this  style  of  eoAYCieation,  that  in  pider  to 
ooramimicate  my  feelings  in  what  I  thought  the  least  oflanaive  way, 
I  took  up  the  pen  that  lay  before  me  on  the  table,  and  gave  evidaaC 
signs  of  a  desire  to  resume  my  occupation. 

''Oh,  I  see  you'ie  busy  so  I'll  not  intermpt  yon,''  at  length  aaid  mf 
companion,  taking  the  hint,  and  rising  to  depart;  **  but  don't  fbfget  neit 
Friday  at  five,  and  I'll  take  care  to  warn  some  capital  fi»llowa  to  meet 
you,  just  to  give  you  a  spunk  of  the  way  we  cany  on  the  war  in 
Glasgow."  And  so  saying,  with  an  air  of  perfect  self  oomplaeency, 
Mr.  Archibald  Shortridge,  junior,  took  his  iknirtura 

This  dapper  and  &cetioua  personage  waAo  other,  as  the  reader 
has  of  eourse  discovered,  than  the  eon  and  heir-apparent  of  the  Lord 
Provost  of  Glasgow,  or,  as  it  ia  more  oommonly  designated  in  the  weat 
of  Scotland,  **  the  second  city  of  the  empire."  The  invitation  waa,  of 
course  accepted;  but  the  dinner  of  so  distinguiahed  a  civic  dignitary 
deserves  a  full  description,  and  it  shall  have  one. 

On  the  day,  and  precisely  at  the  hour  indicated,  I  waa  at  the  door 
of  the  Lord  Provost.  His  house  wos  situated  in  a  small  square,  of  a 
sombre  and  dreary  aspect,  the  centre  of  which,  instead  of  being  aa 
usual  laid  out  in  walks  and  shrubbery,  was,  with  tme  meroanlile  aaga- 
city,  appropriated  to  the  more  profitable  purpose  of  grastng  « ^Ihw 
smoky  and  dirty-looking  sheepu  It  was  eertahily  net  piaaaant  to  ap> 
proach  the  house  of  feasting  amid  the  plaintive  bleatings  of  thsae 
miserable  starvelings;  but  there  was  no  time  to  be  sentimental,  and, 
like  the  Lady  Baossiere,  I  passed  on.  On  being  admitted  into  the 
Hall,  I  was  received  by  two  aervants  in  the  royal  livery,  a  oirean^ 
slanoe  of  magnificence,  for  which  I  waa  certainly  not  prnpsired.  The 
truth  was,  however,  as  I  have  since  discovered,  that  a  male  doaaeatia 
firnned  no  part  of  the  ordinary  establishment  of  the  Loid  Provost,  and 
these  were  a  couple  of  the.  City  Guard,  or,  aa  they  were  more  gena« 
rally  called,  **  Town's  Officers,"  admitted  pro  loco  et  tmnporet  to  aasmna 
the  functions  of  livery  servonta.  I  waa  in  the  act  of  diveating  myself 
of  my  hat  and  great-coat,  when  I  heard  the  following  qnestidn  pnt  in 
a  bawling  voice  from  the  landing  place  of  the  atair  above. 

»  Hector,  what  ca'  ye  him  f" 

''I  ettle  he's  a  young  Englishman  frae  the  College,"  answered 
Hector. 

**  I  earena'  where  he'a  frae,"  retnmad  the  other,  **  bat  I  want  hia 
name.  Didna  I  toll  baith  yon  and  Duncan,  to  ciy  oot  a'  the  manea 
to  me,  that  they  may  be  properly  annoonoed  f 

Hedtor  lost  no  time  in  rectifying  his  mistake,  and  I  speedily  heard 
my  name  reverberated  in  a  voice  like  thunder,  through  every  comer 
of  the  monskm.  The  person  finm  whose  lungs  thia  immense  vol«ime 
of  sound  prooeeded,  waa  a  large  atout  man  with  a  head  like  a  bnll'a, 
and  a  hnge  caihonoled  nose.  Hia  dreas  bcapoke  Urn  to  belong  to 
the  same  corps  with  hia  brethren  below,  and  in  fkct  he  waa  no  other 
than  the  penon  who  officiated  as  town*crier,  oommonly  known  by 
the  fiunilior  aoubri^iel  of  Bell  Geordy.  Hia  dnty  of  announcing  the 
gneata  being  somewhat  analogooa  to  his  usual  avocation,  he  appearad 
to  disehaige  it  am  amort,  and  prodaimad  every  aucoessive  arrival*in 
the  aame  monotonous  and  atentorian  tonea  in  which  he  waa  accustom* 
ed  to  give  public  intimation  of  the  arrival  of  a  cargo  of  fiwsh  herrings 
at  the  Broomielaw.  Bell  Geordy,  too,-was  a  wit,  and  did  not  aeraple 
occaaioBaily  to  subgoin  in  an  under^lone,  aome  jpenlar  reaMik  on  the 
character  or  peieon  of  the  gueata  as  he'announced  them. 

The  drawing-room  into  which  I  waa  ushered,  viraa  evidently  an  ap- 
partment  not  naually  inhabited  by  the  family,  but  kept  fbr  occastomof 
display. .  The  fumittue  it  contained  was  scanty  but  gaudy ;  the  chain 
wera  arranged  in  formal  order  against  the  walls  {  and  tfiere  were 
dower  stands  in  the  windows,  displaying  some  half-doaen  scraggy 
myrtles  and  geraniums,  with  leaves  approoohing  to  the  eokmr  of  ma- 
hogany. The  room  waa  cold ;  Ibr  the  fire,  which  had  evidently  been 
only  raoently  lighted,  sent  up  volumes  of  smoke,  but  no  llama ;  and 
when  I  looibsd  on  it,  I  remembered  to  have  paaied  a  dirty  maid-aer- 
vont  on  the  atair  with  the  kitohen  bellows  in  her  hand.  Oki  my  en- 
truiee,  I  found  I  was  the  first  of  the  party  i  and  before  the  attention 
of  the  reader  is  distracted  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  guesto,  it  may  be  aa 
well  to  seize  the  present  opportunity  of  introducing  him  to  the  Lord 
Provost  and  hia  fkmily. 

Hia  lordahip  was  a  little  sqnab  man,  vrith  a  highly-powdered 
head  and  pigtail,  and  an  air  somewhat  atrutty  and  ccnaaquential. 
His  visage  waa  a  linle  disfigured  by  the  pratrasion  of  an  enonnoea 
budcrtooth,  which,  whenever  his  eountenanee  was  wreathed  into  a' 
smile,  over-shadowed  a  conaidemble  portion  of  his  under-lip.  One 
of  his  legs,  too,  was  somewhat  shorter  than  the  ofiier,  which,  when 
he  walked,  occasioned  rather  a  ludicrous  jerkfasg  of  6ie  body,  and  did 
by  no  means  oontriboto  to  that  air  of  graeefbl  dignity  which  he  waa 
evidently  desiroua  of  infViaing  into  all  his  motions.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  complete  suit  of  black  Telvet,  and  bore  conspicuously  on  hia 
breast  the  insignia  of  his  civic  supremacy.  His  lady  was  a  stiff  and 
mvr-booed-looking  matron,  hard  in  feature,  and  somewhat  marked  br 
the  small-pox.  She  wero  a  yellow  silk  gown,  adorned  in  fVont  vrlth 
a  Sootch  pebble  brooch,  about  the  sise  of  a  cheese-plate,  and  on  her 
head  a  green  turban,  firom  which  depended  on  one  side  a  plume  of 
Uaek  ostrich  feathers.  The  two  daughters.  Miss  Jacky  and  Mfss 
Lexy,  displayed  their  young  and  budding  charms  by  the  side  of  the 
parent  flower.  Neither  had  the  smallest  pretenaiona  to  good  looks  | 
imt  of  their  chametor,  wMag  hnmediately  hetmyed  itaelf  to  the  speo^ 
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tutor,  beyond  n  certain  air  of  ■el^oomplacency  with  which  they  occa- 
aiooany  regarded  their  pink  drcwca.  There,  too,  wai  Mr.  Archibald 
Sbortridge,  junior,  with  hii  carroty  head  and  his  great  red  ears,  hit 
mouth  perked  up  as  if  about  to  whiatle,  and  his  mutton-fiats  in  his 
breeches-pockets,  straddling  before  the  fire,  with  the  tails  of  his  coat 
below  his  arms,  to  prevent  all  poaaible  ofaatruotion  to  the  radiation  of 
the  heat.  I  waa  welcomed  by  Jiia  lordahip  with  an  air  of  dignified 
bospilality,  aalnted  with  a  nod  by  hia  aon,  introduced  to;  and  benign 
aaatly  received  by  the  Lady  Piovoat  and  the  young  ladies. 

The  sound  of  the  door-bell  now  became  more  frequent,  and  Bell 
Geordy*s  powers  were  called  into  full  and  active  employment  I  shall 
Venture,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  considered  a  romancer  (a  charactei 
which  more  than  any  Q|her  I  deapise,)  to  give  a  apeciroen  or  two  of 
tihe  fteetious  manner  in  which  this  functionary  discharged  the  dniiea 
af  hia  ofiioe.  As  thua  :~^Door-beIl  rings— drawing-room  door  opens — 
Bell  Geordy,  in  a  loud,  alow,  and  aonorous  voice,  "  Doctor  Stniihen.'** 
In  a  low  and  suppressed  key, ''  Hech,  but  he's  a  puir  stick  in  the  poo- 
pit"  Again) — Preparation  as  before.  Bell  Geordy — ^Miss  Mysie, 
Yule."  In  a  lower  tone,  *'  She*s  right  eneuch  to  come  here,  for  I'm, 
Ihinkia'  there's  no  muckle  gaun  at  heme."  Forte— ^  Major  Aundrew 
MacGofiln."  Piano  **  wi'  the  happety-leg.— Maister  Samuel  Welkin- 
ahaw.-«^I'se  warrant  he'll  carry  awa'  a  wamefii'." 

In  vmin  did  the  Lovd  Provost,  whose  ear  these  unaeemly  oommenta 
oocaaionaUy  reached,  express  his  disapprobation  of  the  indecorum, 
and  authoritatively  direct  him  to  confine  his  speech  to^the  mere  annun- 
ciatkm  of  names.  Bell  Geordy's  wit  was  not  thus  to  be  trammelled, 
especially  when  he  obaerved  it  generally  flowed  by  a  grin  and  tit- 
ter through  the  aaaemUy.  Every  body,  indeed,  appeared  to  enjoy 
tiMiae  jokea  which  were  cut  at  their  neighbour*a  expenae,  without  re- 
ieeting  that  their  own  appearanoe  had  probably  given  riae  to  aimikr 
wittieiama. 

At  length  the  company  were  all  aaaembled,  and  dinner,  aAer  a 
dreary  interval  of  expectation,  announced.  The  ladiea,  in  aolemn 
dignity,  led  the  way,  aingly  and  uneacorted  by  the  genilemen.  I  ob- 
aerved aome  little  acufiling  among  the  dowagers  about  precedence, 
and  occasionally  a  poke  of  the  elbow  given  and  returned  with  in- 
tereat ;  and  my  ear  aometimea  ^caught  a  oontempluoua  anorting,  like 
dkat  of  a  frightened  horse,  which  proceeded  from  aome  of  thoae  ladiea, 
who,  defrauded  by  their  more  active  competitors  of  what  they  con- 
aidered  their  proper  place  in  the  cortege,  were  compelled  unwillingly 
lo  figure  in  the  rear.  The  indignation  of  Mra.  M*Corkadale,  indeed,^ 
(the  widow,  I  preaume,  of  the  poor  doctor  whoae  fiite  haa  been  com- 
memorated by  Girzy.)  waa  too  vehement  to  be  confined  to  mere  pan- 
tomimio  expreaaion;  and  as  ahe  paased,  I  overheard  the  following 
soliloquy  :— 

**  Set  her  up,  indeed,  to  walk  before  me !  I>oes  she  think  folk  hae 
forgotten  that  her  grandfather  was  a  tailor  on  the  tae  aide,  and  a 
flunky  on  the  tither ;  that  her  father  waa  naething  but  a  broken  bax- 
ter ;  and  that  ahe  hersel  avaa  brought  up  in  the  auma-houae  f— My 
oerty,  but  ahe'a  no  blate !" 

1110  eight  of  the  dinner-table,  however,  and  the  aavour  of  the  ateam- 
ing  vianda,  bad  a  aoothing  eflect  in  calming  for  the  nonce  all  eflbrvea- 
cencea  of  temper,  and  reatoring  mental  equanimity  to  the  rafiM  ma- 
Ipoiia.  The 'dinner,  if  not  elegant^  waa  plentiful.  Corabeef  and 
^gteeoB  at  the  top;  roaat  airloin  at  the  bottom;  ham  and  boiled  mutton, 
via  a  via,  at  tlie  aldea ;  and  gooae  and  turkey  at  the  oppoaite  comers. 
Doctor  MacTurk  aaid  grace,  and  the  worthy  divine'a  aolicitationa  for 
a  Uesaing  were  no  sooner  concluded,  than  the  gueata,  with  one  accord, 
cried  havoc,  and  oommenced  the  work  of  deatruction.  Hector,  Dun- 
can, and  Bell  Geordy  felt  that  now  waa  the  tug  of  war,  and  trotted 
about  the  table  with  unwieldy  alacrity,  perspiring  at  every  pore. 

**  Duncan,  a  clean  plate/'  **  Geordy,  fetch  me  a  platefu'  o*  white 
aoup."  *'  Heolor,  rin  for  aome  o'  the  turkey — get  twa  or  three  slices 
o*  the  breest — mak'  haste,  or  the  best  o't  will  be  gane,"  were  the 
sounds  which  on  all  sides  met  the  ears  of  the  assiduous  triamvirate. 
At  length  the  choler  of  Bell  Geordy  was  roused  by  the  number  of 
simultaneous  demanda  for  his  services;  for,  though  acting  as  chief 
ministering-angel  on  the  occasion,  patience  waa  not  numbered  among 
hia  angelic^ attributes;  and,  standing  stock-still,  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
loud  and  angry  voice,  "  What  for  do  ye  sit  there,  cnik,  craikin'  a'  at 
yae  time  ?  Ye  ken  weel  aneuch  1  can  sair  but  yin  at  yinoe,"  wiping 
the  dew  from  his  forehead  as  he  spoke.  **  Tak*  ray  word,  ye'11  come 
Aae  apeed  by't ;  and  he  that  craika  the  knidest  shall  be  laat  aair't" 

The  voice  of  the  enraged  Provoet,  who  ordered  him  inatantly  to 
hold  hia  peace  and  reaume  hia  aervicea,  ailenced  any  farther  appeal 
on  the  part  of  Bell  Geordy,  who  returned  to  bis  functiona,  but  with  a 
dogged  air,  and  more  leiaorely  than  before. 

Partial  repletion  had  now  blunted  the  edge  of  the  hunger  of  the 
party,  and  voracity  waa  reduced  to  appetite.  Conversation  com- 
menced, and  jocular  remarks  were  heard  and  laughed  at  in  the  inter- 
vale of  eating.  I  had  the  honour  of  aitting  next  Miaa  Jacky  Short- 
ridge,  who,  having  spent  a  year  at  Mra.  Blenkinaop'a  aemiruuy  for 
young  ladiea,  at  D^ncaater,  oonaidered  herself  quite  au  fait  in  the 
manners  of  the  beat  society  in  England.  She  expressed  her  regret 
that  those  of  her  native  city  were  deficient  in  that  polish  and  ele- 
gance indispensable,  to  a  person  of  refined  taste  and  English  educa- 
tion; that  so  few  families  in  Glasgow  kept  carriages;  that  the  theatre 
was  so  baldly  attended ;  and  expresBed  strong  hopes  that  **  Pa"  would 
allow  her  to  spend  next  winter  with  her  aunt,  married  to  a  comfiictor 
in  Leith;  who,  of  course,  could  introduce  her  to  the  first  society  in 
Edinbuigh.    The  language  of  the  Glasgow  people  ahe  considered 


quite  shocking  to  any  person  who  had  spent  a  year  at  Doncaster,  and 
acquired  the  true  attic  pronunciation  inculcated  in  Mrs.  Blenkinsop's 
academy.  Miss  Jacky,  too,  was  particularly  kind  and  preaaing  in  her 
attention  to  my  wants.  "  Let  me  help  yen  to  some  of  tbir  collnps." 
— ^  Thae  patties  I  can  recommend."-^"  Take  a  bit  of  yon  turkey." 

My  attention  was  soon  diverted  from  my  (air  neighbour  to  a  fiit  and 
jolly-looking  person  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table ;  who,  from  the 
comic  twinkle  of  his  eye,  and  a  certain  buffoonery  "of  manner,  I  coi>> 
eluded  to  be  a  sort  of  privileged  joker  and  a  wit     His  good  tbiqg^ 
of  whatever  character  they  tnight  be,  were  proved  by  the  expecfatioa 
that  sat  on  the  countenances  of  those  around  him,  and  the  guflawa  by 
which  they  were  folbwed,  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  taste  ef  hk 
audience.     Deglutition  pauaed  whenever  this  merry  and  obeas  pe^ 
sonage  gave  aymptoma  of  being  pregnant  with  a  joke ;  and  an  aUetif 
My>  who,  relying  on  her  age  and  conatitulional  gravity,  ventnad  to 
neglect  thia  precaution,  paid  the  penalty  of  her  raahneas,  in  bnog 
nearly  choked  while  in  the  act  of  eating,  from  the  sudden  and  oneao- 
trollable  laughter  into  which  ahe  waa  thrown,  by  an  unexpected  u- 
ploaion  of  his  wit 

On  the  right  of  the  Provoet,  aat  a  peraon  who  aeemed  to  divide  the 
admiration  of  the  company  with  the  *'atout  gentleman"  at  the  other 
end  of  the  table.  Hia  walk,  indeed,  waa  difierent.  He  did  not 
attempt  thoae  broad  and  trenchant  wittieiama,  in  which  lay  the  prin- 
cipal'atrength  of  hia  rival,  but  confined  himself  to  atory-teUing,  a  da- 
partment  in  which  he  ahone  without  a  competitor.  In  the  nanatiTes 
themaelvea,  I  found  little  interest  and  no  point;  and  had  they  beea 
told  by  a  lesa  akilful  narrator,  would  probably,  even  in  Glasgow,  bate 
been  considered  flat  and  insipid.  The  principal  charm  of  the  peN 
fbrmance  appeared  to  consist  in  the  invincible  gravity  wiih  which 
incidents,  at  once  coarse  and  trivial,  were  detailed,  and  the  unrelaxed 
aolemnity  of  visage  maintained  by  the  speaker,  while  laughter,  loud 
and  vehement,  ahook  the  sides  of  his  auditoia.  To  me  aU  thia  waa 
new,  and  I  liatened  with  curioaity.  though  not  yet  iMM>phyte  eoough 
to  participate  in  the  enjojrment  which  it  evidently  difioaed  among  the 
rest  of  the  company. 

The  dinner  waa  not,  as  is  uaual  with  auch  entertainmenta,  aerved 
up  in  a  aucceaskm  of  courses,  and  was  vdthout  any  o£  those  little 
agretnena  which  the  middle  classes  in  England  consider  necessary  to 
their  comfort  Sweets  and  solids  simultaneously  garnished  and  loaided 
the  board ;  and,  when  removed,  were  succeeded  fay  the  wine  aiKl  the 
deaaert  The  gen^emen  now  began  to  ahow  evident  aigna  of  anxie^ 
for  the  departure  of  the  ladiea,  who,  cm  their  part,  appeared  by  no  mean 
diepoaed  to  afiford  them  the  gratification  they  deaired.  In  vain  did  the 
Lord  Provoat  recur  to  the  facetioua  expedient  of  drinking  the  be^ 
of  the  ladiea  in  the  character  of  *■  the  outamrd  bound,"  and  indicate 
bia  wishes  by  significant  winks  to  his  better  haUl  The  ladies  opeoly 
expressed  their  intenticHi  of  awaiting  the  introdoctioii  of  the  pBiA- 
bowl,  and  partaking  of  its  contents ;  and  they  were  at  length  oily 
driven  from  their  strong  hold  by  some  coarse  and  indelicate  jokes  tf 
Mr,  Mucklewham,  (the  fat  penomge  already  m^ntioDed.}  which 
indicated  only  too  plainly  the  prudence  and  propriety  of  an  iauia- 
diate  retreat 

The  ladiea  were  no  aooner  gone  than  Bell  Geordy  made  his  appea^ 
ance,  bearing  a  bowl  of  extraordinary  dimenaions,  which  he  deposited 
on  the  table.     Lemona,  augar,  limea,  rum  frooi  Jamaica  and  the  lee- 
ward lalanda,  aoon  folk>wed,  and  expectation  aat  on  every  brow.    It 
waa  not  a  matter  of  easy  arrangement  by  whom  these  ingredieoti 
were  10  be  mingled.    The  Lord  Provoat  called  oo  Mr.  Walkimhaw; 
but  Mr.  Walkinahaw  could  not  think  of  offioiaiing  in  presence  of  so 
auperior  an  artiat  aa  Mr.  Mucklewham ;  Mr.  MocUewham  modestly 
yielded  the  paa  to  Af^r  MaoGoiEn ;  M^jor  MatCuSSn  begged  to  de- 
cline in  favour  of  Mr.  Pollock ;  Mr.  Pollock  in  fkvoor  of  Doctor  Mao- 
Turk,  and  Doctor  MacTurk  once  more  puihed  the  bowl  to  Mr. 
Mucklewham,  who,  after  many  baahful  excoaea,  was  at  \engiVi  pre- 
vailed on  to  **  handle  the  china."     I  have  already  noticed  the  solem- 
nity and  entire  absorption  of  mind  with  which  this  portion  of  the 
Bacchanalian  riiea  is  uniformly  celebrated  in  Glasgow,  hpt  it  wai 
now  for  the  firat  time  that  I  became  witneaa  of  the  Act    When  dia 
beverage  had  been  duly  concocted,  at  least  a  balf^hour  paased.  during 
which  the  merits  of  the  punch  formed  the  sole  topic  of  conveiasiion 
in  the  party.    On  this  aubject,  even  the  moat  taciturn  and  obtan 
members  of  the  company  waxed  eloquent    Whether  the  liquor  wis 
too  strong  or  too  sweet — whether  it  would  be  improved  bjLaDOiber 
*'aqueeze  of  a  yellow,"  or  an  additional  lump  of  augar — became 
topica  of  animated  and  intereeting  debate,  in  which  all  but  mysdf 
took  part. 

Every  improvement  which  human  ingenuity  oould  deviae  with  re- 
gard to  the  piuich,  having  been  at  length  auggeated,  the  buaincsi  of 
drinking  commenced  in  good  eameat  each  replenishing  of  the  glasHS 
being  prefaced  by  n  loyal'or  patriotic  toast  by  the  Lord  Provoat  The 
King,  the  Queen,  the  Prince  of  Walea,  **  the  Trade  ol"  Clyde,"  haTing 
been  drunk  in  bumpera,  the  ctirrent  of  oonverasttion  was  gxadoally 
diverted  into  other  channels.     Th^  were  channels,  however,  n 
which  the  bark  of  my  tuideratanding  waa  little  (calculated  to  swim> 
The  atate  of  the  mariceta,  the  denuuid  for  gingbama,  brown  sugar, 
cotton,  logwood,  and  tobacco,  were  mattera  on  which  my  interest  wai 
precisely  equal  to  my  knowledge.    There  were  jokea,  it  is  true,  anii 
judging  from  their  eflect,  good  onea ;  but  they  were  so  entirely  local, 
and  bore  a  reference  ao  excluaive  to  people  of  wh€iin  I  knew  nothingi 
and  manners  of  which  I  really  deaired  to  know  nothing  more,  that  I 
fjbund  aome  difikiiliy  in  contributing  the  expected  quota  of  laoghtet 
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to  dM  genenl  chom  of  my  move  hilarkNH  companieiM.  *  MyrituatiaD, 
indeed,  was  tireiome  eooagh ;  bat  I  eDdmred  it  for  an  hour  or  two, 
before  I  quilted  the  party,  then  waxing  deep  in  their  cape,  and  joined 
the  ladiea  in  the  diawing-room.  On  my  entrance  there,  it  was  pretty 
evident  that  I  was  considered  an  unwelcome  intruder.  The  /emale 
goesti  were  gone,  and  the  Lady  Provost  had,  in  the  asraiance  that 
none  of  the  gentlemen  would  be  tempted  to  Ibnake  the  charms  of 
punch  for  those  of  coflee  and  female  society,  divested  her  head  of  its 
former  splendid  garniture,  and  substimted  a  cap  of  very  homely  pie- 
tensioni  in  iti  room.  Miss  Jacky  was  seated  in  fhmt  of  the  fire  with 
her  feet  on  the  fender,  apparently  half  asleep,  and  Lexy  was  busily 
engaged  in  repairing  a  garment;  which,  on  my  entrance,  was  hastily 
thrust  under  a  chair,  and  obscured  as  much  as  possible  from  observa- 
tion. The  appearance  of  a  genUeman  in  the  drawing-room  was  in- 
deed a  novel^,  and,  imder  these  circumstances,  not  a  very  pl^««ngr 
one.  After  partaking,  therafore,  of  a  dish  of  coM  tea,  and  exerting 
myself  for  some  time  to  keep  up  a  languid  conversation,  I  wished  the 
ladies  good  night,  and  departed 

As  I  retrod  my  way  to  the  college,  I  reflected  on  the  novel  scene 
and  characters  I  bad  just  quitted;  and  when  my  head  was.on  my 
pillow,  the  contrast  rose  strongly  between  that  society  in  which  I  had 
TCoendy  mingled,  and  the  calm  and  quiet  elegance  of  my  beloved 
■  home.  In  my  dreams  that  night;  I  remmed  to  Thomhill.  My  mo- 
ther  came  forth  to  embrace  me,  with  love  beaming  ftom  her  pale 
counteaanoe,  and  even  the  welcome  of  my  fether  was  kind.  There, 
too,  was  Jane  with  her  dove>like  c^yes,  and  little  Lucy,  th***  whom 

"  No  dolphin  ever  was  more  gay. 
Upon  the  tropic  am." 


as  with  beating  heart  and  glowiqg  cheeks^  she  ran  to  cast  henelf  into 
my  arms. 

Such  were  the  visiom  of  the  night ;  they  were  broken  only  by  the 
oound  of  the  college  bell,  which  ncalled  me  unwillingly  to  the  more 
material  world  in  which  I  was  destined  to  move.  After  dressing,  by 
the  cold  hasy  twilight  of  a  winter's  raoming,  I  huiried  acrass  the 
college  oourti,  more  than  ankle-deep  In  snow,  to  my  dass.  I  was  too 
late.  Prayers  were  over,  and  the  lecture  had  begun.  The  Profonor 
lowered  his  huge  eyebrows  on  me  as  I  entered,  and  in  a  moment  all 
my  pleasing  dreams  were  foigotten. 

At  break&st,  Piofeswr  R— .  appeared  curious  to  know  what  im- 
prassion  had  been  made  on  me  by  the  society  into  which  on  the  day 
previous  I  had,  for  the  fiist  time,  been  introduced.  He  laughed  at 
the  descriptioa  I  gave  of  it ;  but  said  it  was  perhaps  scarcely  fair  to 
judge  entirely  of  the  society  of  Glasgow,  by  the  specimen  I  had  al- 
leadyseen. 

"In  this  city,"h«  said,  "there  are  two  cmdiefc  Of  the  one,  which 
mdudes  the  great  n^iority  of  the  mercantile  and  manofocturing  aris- 
tocracy, I  need  say  nothing;  since  you  are  already,  from  actual  ob- 
servation, tolerably  qualified  to  judge  for  yourself  But  there  is  an- 
other and  a  smaller  circle,  to  which  you  have  not  yet  been  introduced. 
It  consists  principally  of  those  who  have  united  a  taste  for  literaturo 
with  the  puTMiits  of  business,  and  have  not  meiged  all  the  higher 
powers  of  a  ratbnal  being  in  the  manu&ctuie  of  muslins,  or  the  im- 
portation of  tobacco.  The  individuals  of  whom  this  circle  is  com- 
posed, are,  of  coune,  comparatively  few;  and,  like  their  neighboun, 
are  not  untniged  with  some  ludicrous  peculiarities.  These  are  foir 
game,  and  may  be  laughed  at;  yet  you  will  find,  that  in  many  essen- 
tial points,  ibey  rise  superior  to  the  general  body  of  society  by  which 
tiiey  are  suirounded.  It  is  in  this  circle  alone,  that  the  Professors  of 
the  Unlvenity  ever  mingle ;  and  though  not  much  in  the  habit  offke- 
quenting  it  myself;  I  will  take  care,  if  your  ouriooity  is  not  satiated, 
to  procure  you  an  introduction.'* 

I  thanked  Uie  Professor  for  his  ofier,  and  accepted  it;  nor  did  I 
neglect,  during  my  residence  in  Glasgow,  firequentiy  to  take  advan- 
toge  of  the  introduction  he  was  good  enough  -lo  ofiEbrd. 

Nothing,  I  think,  tends  mora  to  open  the  understanding,  and  enloige 
the  mind  of  a  young  man  jdst  entering  on  life,  dion  an  opportunity 
of  observing  the  manners,  and  tracing  the  pievailing  current  of 
thought,  in  daaus  of  society  difleient  from  his  own.  In  this  will  be 
found  the  most  efikacious  antidote  to  that  narrow  bigotry,  and  those 
axdusive  modes  of  tiiinking.  which  seldom  feii  eventually  to  impair 
the  understanding,  by  cireumscribing  its  exercwe  and  expansion.  Of 
minds  originally  endowed  widi  equal  strength,  his  will  be  found  best 
piepaied  to  take  a  useftil  share  in  die  busineos  of  die  wQrM,of  whom 
It  con  be  said,  diat 

"  Mores  homHiimi  multorum  vidit  et  nrfaeoi*' 

But  I  would  speak  only  of  myself;  and  I  know  of  no  mote  useful 
hrandi  of  education  to  which  I  have  been  indebted,  dion  that  which 
I  aj^ied  at  die  supper-parties  and  coteries  of  die  Glasgow  dowagers. 
The  only  companion  widi  whom  at  this  period  my  interoouise  at 
•U  approached  to  intimacy,  was  Charies  Conyeis,  who,  like  myself, 
wosaninmoteindie&milyofoneQfdieProfesson.  Hewasayoung 
^u^man,  whom  die  deadi  of  his  parents  hod  freed,  at  an  early  age, 
mm  aU  moral  control  and  guidance,  and  who  had  grown  up  from 
Muancy  to  die  veige  of  manhood,  in  die  almost  unlimited  uidulgenoe 
™  •J*7  <*Price.  His  guardians  considered  it  dieir  duty  to  protect 
his  fortune,  not  to  form  his  chaioetor,  and  suflered  dieir  ward  to  plunge 
into  piematuro  dissipation,  if  not  widwut  nmoDstraiioe,  at  least  widi- 
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out  any  eflectual  restraint  It  was,  in  trudi,  only  owing  to  his  own 
natunUly  generous  disposition,  that  Charies  Conyers  had  not  become 
entirely  a  profligate.  His  very  boyhood  had  been  sullied  by  the  pre- 
cocious adoption  of  the  vices  of  maturer  age ;  and  he  had  attained  a 
proficiency  in  loose  and  disBolate  acquirement,  apparendy  inconsistent 
with  his  years.  With  all  this,  however,  he  had  not,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  grown  up  into  a  cold  and  heartless  rake.  Far  from  it. 
He  possessed  all  die  elements  of  a  fine  and  noble  character ;  and  he 
displayed,  when  cirourastances  called  it  forth,  a  warmth  and  tender- 
ness of  feeling  certainly  iDoompetible  with  innate  depravity' of  heart 
To  me  he  particularly  attached  himself;  and  there  was  a  charm  in 
the  openneoi  and  gaiety  of  his  disposition,  which  I  found  it  impossible 
to  resist  He  was  the  very  soul  of  whim  and  frolic,  and  possessed  in 
perfection  that  peculiar  humour  and  vivacity  indigenous  to  the  Eme- 
rald Isle.  It  is  probable,  that  under  other  circumstances,  this  inti- 
macy might  have  been  attended  by  b^d  coosequences.  In  Glasgow 
it  was  not  sa  Both  Conyers  and  myself  were  framed  of  very  ductile 
materials;  and  if  our  intercourse  occasionally  involved  me  in  scrapes, 
and  led  me  into  situations  certainly  of  very  doubtful  propriety,  my 
influence  with  him  was  et  least  suflicient  to  prevent  his  lapsing  into 
any  of  those  grosser  excesses,  which  he  knew  I  could  not  but  r^jard 
with  disgust. 

It  is  perhaps  an  .advantage  to  Glasgow,  as  a  seminary  of  education, 
that  it  afifords  none  of  the  appliances  of  elegant  dissipation*  Nowhere 
else  does  vice  me^t  the  eye  so  perfectly  denuded  of  those  external 
decorations  with  wl^ch  refinement  loo  often  succeeds  in  hiding  her 
deformity. .  She  there  %)pears,  not  as  a  young«nd  captivating  female, 
rich  in  guilty  and  seductive  blandbhments,  but  as  a  haggard  and  dis- 
gusting beldame.  To  be  dissipated  in  Glasgow,  one  must  cease  to  be 
a  gendeman.  He  must  at  once  throw  oflfall  the  delicacy  with  which 
nature  or  education  have  invested  him,  and  become  lamUiar  with  the 
squalid  haunts  of  low  and  loathsome  debauchery.  Youth  cannot  do 
this.  At  that  age  even  the  visions  of  sensual  enjoyment  are  mingled 
and  connected  with  high  intellectual  excitement  In  the  very  strength 
and  ardour  of  his  passions  there  is  safety.  He  contemplates  the  glow- 
ing pictures  of  love  and  beauty,  which  teem  in  his  imagination ;  and 
he  is  guarded  as  with  a  sevenfold  shield  from  the  assaults  of  grass 
and  vulgar  pollution.  In  Glasgow,  therefore,  young  and  inexperienced 
as  I  was,  my  intimacy  with  Conyers  had  no  tendency  to  produce  an 
injurious  efifect  on  my  character.  To  him,  perhaps,  it  was  of  some 
benefit;  for  my  principles  if  not  strong,  were  unshaken;  and  though 
I  loved  him,  I  was  not  blind  to  his  errors. 

Conyen  was  destined  for  the  army,  and  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of 
his  prospects.  In  the  passion  for  a  military  life,  our  hearts  beat  in 
unison.  The  sleeping  embers  within  me  were  once  more  fanned  into 
a  flame,  which  burned  even  more  fiercely  than  before.  I  was  again 
agitated  by  doubts  and  apprehensions,  lest  the  wish  nearest  Xo  my 
heart  might  meet  the  opposition  of  my  fether.  It  is  true,  he  had  for^ 
merly  given  his  consent  that  I  should  become  a  soldier;  but  a  sad 
change  of  ciroumstances  had  since  taken  place,  and  I  was  now  an 
only  son.  It  was  probable,  more  than  probable  I  thought,  that  my 
fether's  sentiments  mi^t  have  altered  with  regard  te  my  future  des- 
tination; and  most  fervendy  did  I  deprecate  this  the  only  contingent 
misfortune,  which  appeared  in  my  imagination  to  cast  a  shadow  on 
my  prospects. 

The  fether  of  Conyers  was  an  ofiScer  of  rank,  who  had  served  with 
distinction  in  the  American  war;  and  I  listened,  with  intense  interest, 
to  the  narratives  of  broil  and  battle  with  which  he  had  been  wont  to 
amuse  the  childhood  of  his  son.  He  told  me  teles  of  Washington,  of 
Buigoyne,  and  of  Comwallis ;  of  ambuscades  in  the  passes  of  the  deep 
eternal  forests,  and  of  the  destruction  of  galfant  armies  by  enemies 
whom  they  could  not  see,  and  coosequendy  could  net  resist  And 
then  Wolfe  and  the  siege  of  Quebec!  What  would  I  not  have  given 
to  have  stood  but  for  a  brief  space,  sword-girt  by  his  side,  on  the  red 
heights  of  Abraham !  He  spoke,  too,  of  Minden  and  its  field  of  gloiy, 
where  the  pride  of  France  was  humbled,  and  her  banners  trodden  in 
the  dust,  till  the  batde  rose  before  me,  and  I  saw  the  dragoons  charge 
on  with  arquebuse  and  gleaming  sabres  over  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
*'  Down  with  the  Fleur^e-lis,  and  wave  the  banner  of  St  Geoi^ge! 
Bravo,  the  Green  Hone!  The  £nniskillingB  are  plunging  on  through 
the  morass  on  the  right — God  prosper  them ! — ^There  go  die  gallant 
Evelyn's  brigade . — ^The  enemy  wavers ! — Charge  home,  in  the  name 
of  old  England ! — now  the  Guards  take  them  on  the  left  flank ! — ^Hur- 
rah !  the  field  is  our  own,  and  a  sun  of  glory,  that  shall  never  set,  is 
gleaming  on  the  arms  of  my  country!" 

It  is  with  a  smile  on  my  lips,  yet  with  something  of  melancholy  in 
my  heart,  that  I  recall  these  salUes  of  stronj;,  though  boyish  enthusi- 
asm. The  glow  of  feeling  which  produced  them  soon  feded,  and  is 
long  since  gone.  It  comes  but  once  in  the  spring  of  life,  and  never 
lingers  long. 

In  this  maimer  was  it  that  the  communion  of  our  hopes  and  vrishes 
added  mutually  to  their  intensity.  Towards  one  point  did  all  the 
aspirations  of  my  spirit  converge.  In  one  absorbing  desire  were  gar- 
nered all  my  powers  and  energies;. and  opposed  to  this,  I  felt  that 
even  filial  duty  and  obedience  would  be  Init  as  dust  in  the  balance. 
God  might  change  my  purpose — ^man  could  not  shake  it 

Neither  my  studies  nor  amusements,  in  whatever  degree  I  was  en- 
grossed by  them,  had  the  eflect  of  renderitag  me  leas  attentive  to  my 
undo.    As  our  interoouise  became  more  intimate  and  frequent,  I  was  ^ 
able  to  penetrate  the  rough  husk  of  his  character,  and  discover  many  * 
estimaUfTand  eTea  amiable  qualities,  for  which  the  world  had  never 
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fiVftn  hull  6r«dit.  tt  tvM  owing  to  <he  oifOOiartluiOM  in  wUoh  hi 
haA  be^n  placed,  that  the  better  feelingi  of  hii  iMitttM  had  rettAtned 
dormatit,  while  its  lowef  and  baaer  prineijilei  had  baen  ctUed  jnio 
hoMiual  eieraiM. 

Darid  &pt6u\\  had  entered  life  pennylea  and  fKendlats.  Ha  had 
bean  left  to  jottla  hia  way  through  a  crowd  of  Mhatning  and  daaigning 
men,  evar  prompt  to  betray  the  unwary,  and  turn  their  naighbour*i 
WeaktteflB  to  advantage.  Trade,  when  combined  with  poverty,  oar» 
rows  the  heart,  while  it  iharpena  the  undentanding.  It  had  thia 
ellhet  upo^  my  uncle.  To  compete  with  auoh  rivals  as  1  have  da* 
scribed,  it  was  perhaps  necessary  lo  adopt  their  weapons t  but  the 
deeper  energies  of  his  character  had  led  him  fUrther.  In  all  the  arta 
df  mobey^making,  ho  hod  overtopped  his  instructors;  and  though  rigid 
in  his  adherence  to  the  established  code  of  mercantile  morality,  had 
left  no  means  of  acquisition  unemployed  in  advancing  the  one  great 
Ol^t  of  his  lif^.  Among  those  around  him,  he  had  the  character  of 
being  sharp  in  trade;  that  is,  one  who  considers  ail  advantages  fhir  in 
a  bargain,  and  who  is  linovm  to  be  as  incapable  of  deflnuding  a  credi- 
tor, as  of  fbrgiving  a'  debtor.  All  his  successes  had  l>een  the  produce 
of  cold,  dispassionate  calculation,  of  deeper  forecast  than  was  possessed 
by  those  around  him;  atid  of  a  steady  and  undeviating  adherence  ts 
the  course  prescribed  by  his  own  interest,  wherever  it  might  lead. 
Ctit  off)  loo,  from  his  fiimily  and  yelatlons,  by  distance  on  the  one 
hand,  and  unkindness  on  tlie  other,  his  heart  had  no  object  which 
might  Kll  the  void  of  its  afiections.  Unconsciously,  perha(«,  he  had 
long  K>ttght  for  something  to  love,  but  he  hod  not  found  it ;  and  the 
warm  feelings  thus  repulsed  fiom  without,  ramaitied  only  in  a  state 
of  deeper  concentration  within.  Thus  had  his  heart  become  soured; 
and  all  nobler  and  better  principles  of  action,  if  nut  eradicated,  were 
'  at  least  blunted  by  long  inertion.  He  was  not,  I  am  sure  he  was  not, 
a  miser;  yet  the  habitual  desire  of  acquisition  still  governed  his  cha- 
racter, and  to  amass  wealth  continued  the  sole  object  of  his  age,  as  it 
had  been  of  his  ywAh.  His  life  had  be^n  passed  in  a  crowded  city, 
yat  he.  had  lived  a  solitary  man,  and  he  knew  and  felt  himself  to  be  so. 

Such  was  the  character,  and  such  the  circumstances  of  my  uncle, 
when  I  arrived  in  Glasgow.  There  was  something  about  him  to'  me 
at)  new  and  original,  as  at  first  to  etcite  my  curiosity  and  interest. 
These  soon  ripened  into  attachment;  and  the  old  man  was  gratUled 
10  find  himself,  fer  the  first  time  in  hfe  life,  the  ot)|iect  of  disinterested 
regard,  in  spite  of  that  external  ropulsiveneas,  of  which  he  could 
scarcely  be  unconscious.  There  was  something,  perhaps,  in  the  3routh* 
ful  artlessnesB  of  my  deportment  towards  him,  which  bore  with  it 
ctmvincing  testimony  that  my  attentions  had  their  origin  in  no  sinister 
motive.  He  felt  this ;  and  t  soon  became  to  him  an  object  of  regard 
and  interest,  which  till  then  he  had  never  known.  There  was  a  na- 
tive, though  uncultivated  power  of  intellect  about  him,  which  induced 
me  often  to  court  his  society.  I  dined  with  him  firequenily;  and 
though  my  visits  to  the  counting-house  were  generally  considered  Mia 
interruptions  of  business,  and  sometimes  treated  as  such,  even  these 
troubleatnne  attentions  were,  I  believe,  not  unacceptable.  Nor  was 
it  uncommon,  that  a(\er  business  liours,  he  would  consent  to  take  in 
my  company  the  unusual  relaxation  of  a  saunter  in  the  Green,  or  a 
walk  dovm  the  banks  of  Clyde,  to  the  pretty  and  rural  village  of 
Ck)van. 

Girzy,  too,  regarded  me  with  complacency,  and  vras  most  atifet  in 
her  injunctions  that  I  riwuld  always  give  hqr  previous  intimation  of 
my  inlendon  to  dine  with  my  uncle.  "  When  ye're  gaun  to  tak*  your 
dcnner  wi*  us,"  said  she — **  and  the  oftener  ye  do  that,  the  mair  wel- 
come ye'll  t)e— jest  gio  me  diree  or  four  hours*  notice,  and  gin  there's 
onything  better  than  anither  in  the  toon  o*  Glasgow,  my  certie  but  ye 
shall  hae't.  But  dinna  como  stravaigin'  in  about  fenr  o'clock,  takin' 
fbXk  a'  by  surprise  as  ye  did  afore,  and  alknvin'  nae  time  to  mak' 
things  nice  and  comfbrmble,  as  I  ken  yon  English  aye  like  to  hae 
i!hem.V  By  giving  her  the  desired  promise,  **  I  calmed  her  fears,  and 
she  was  calm,"  though  I  betieve  I  was  never  very  rigid  in  my  ob- 
s«rrance  of  it 

These  dinner-parties  were  occasionally  much  enlivened  by  the  pre- 
aance  of  Conyen,  who  was  gifted  with  strong  powers  of  humour,  and 
a  eermin  light-hearted  jocularity,  which  frequently  forced  ercn  the 
saturnine  visage  of  my  uncle  to  relax  into  a  smile.  He  vras  not  slow 
in  establishing  himself  in  die  good  graces  of  the  old  gentlemtm,  who 
was  always  pleased  whenever  I  could  prevail  on  him  to  fbrm  an  ad- 
dition to  our  party.  On  one  of  these  occasions  an  occtirrence  took 
pliace  which  merits  prominent  record  in  this  portion  of  my  narrative. 

One  evening,  when  Conyen  and  myself  had  partaken  of  Oirzy's 
good  cheer,  and  my  uncle  was  sedukiusly  engaged  in  the  talk  of  rtie 
adaniific  mixture  of  a  second  bowl  of  puncH»  a  letter  was  brvoght  in 
and  placed  on  the  table,  to  await  his  leisure  !br  perusal.  He  was 
apparently  unwilling  to  disturb  the  social  enjoyments  of  the  festive 
board,  by  the  introduction  of  business. 

**  It  maun  be  by  the  Greenock  mail,**  said  he,  *■  which  is  later  than 
usual  to-night  t  dare  say  if  s  just  feae  that  sumph.  Bailie  M'Phnn, 
about  the  twa  puncheons  o'  mm  that  leakit  oot  on  board  the  Lord 
Melville,  and  cam*  hauie  little  better  than  twa  empty  ca^,  and  yet 
the  custom-house  folk  want  to  charge  duty  on  them,  tha  same  as  they 
bad  come  hame  fb*.  I*m  makin*  "rtie  punch  the  now,  and  casma  h« 
ikshed  to  put  on  ray  specs :  sae,  Cyril,  as  your  een  are  haith  yoongef 
«  and  better  than  mine,  ye  may  read  it,  and  gie  me  an  inkling  o*  tha 
contents,  which  will  do  just  as  wcel  as  if  I  read  it  mysel'." 

I  obeyed  the  old  genikaDoan'k  directinus,  and  taking  the  latter,  ttaA 
alood  as  IbllowB  :— 


"  To  Dat»  SraavLL,  Eao.,  Mkacaujit, 

**  8pimW»ktitd,  IhmgaU,  Qkugowt 

'*AwcklmfKhan  Mim»L 
**  DiAft  Soi^I  am  oomayasioned  by  hia  inoonsolable  widow,  to 
Oommimieata  tha  arottrnful  inialligance  of  the  death  of  your  worthy 
brother,  tha  Laiiil  of  Balmailoch,  whicb  took  plaoe  last  night,  at  seven* 
t«en  minutes  past  alevan  o*ckMk.  For  a  week  befere  his  death,  he 
had  sofiered  sorely  ftom  a  diany,  which  wasted  him  -down  to  a  pei^ 
feet  skeleton,  and  left  mithing  fer  Death  at  last  bat  a  mere  rickle  o* 
booas.  His  spirit,  poor  man«  paassd  aw*ay  easily,  for  he  lay  in  a  dwam 
fer  BMUty  Imnus,  flrom  which  ha  only  wakanad  to  find  hinvalf  in  Abm* 
ham's  boaoeik  This  ia  a  gruesoma  loss  lo  his  vdfa  and  ehilder ;  but  I 
am  glad  to  aay  they  are  supportad  by  Providence  under  thia  sad  dis* 
pensation,  and  submit  to  it  sirith  a  resignation  most  edifying  to  behold. 
You  being  the  naaraat  male  relation,  Mrs.  Spreull  bags  yon  will  agn 
the  funeral  letters  for  next  Tuesday,  and  make  any  anangeUMOts  yoa 
think  proper.  I  remain  aver,  your  sincere  and  aympathaasiQg  friend, 
dear  sir,  Archdau)  M'Cbjjx.'* 

While  I  waa  angagad  in  landing  this  letter,  my  unoU  was  silent 
When  his  car  limt  caught  tha  antimatian  of  tha  death  of  his  brathar, 
hia  ftama  was  sbakaa  by  a  sadden  and  convnlstve  tremor ;  tha  lemon, 
which  he  was  in  the  act  of  sqoaenng,  dropped  into  tha  pondi-bowl, 
and  ha  threw  hiaasalf  back  in  hia  chair,  where  ha  remained  inmsDve* 
able,  with  his  fiice  covered  with  his  hands.  We  both  saw  that  he 
was  greatly  agitated,  and  felt  as  if  eitliar  sound  or  motion  on  our  pert 
would  have  been  an  unwarrantable  iotmskMi  on  his  sorrow.  The  per- 
fect stillness  of  the  aparmient  was  broken  only  by  the  breathing  of 
n^  unola,  which  wsa  thioker  and  more  laborious  than  nsual.  A  ft  w 
minutes  passed  in  this  manner  At  length,  raising  himself  in  his  ehoiiv 
and  stretohing  iNlh  a  band  to  each  of  ul,  he  said,  •*  Gang  your  waya 
bama,  ny  bonny  lads,  the  hoosa  o'  mourning  is  no  the  place  for  you. 
I  wsd  ba  alana  the  night  Cyril,  yon  may  caU  to  mmrow  nuKnin^, 
ginyaKfce;  III  ba  able  to  apaak  to  you  then«  which  I  cannst  do  now. 
aaa  good  night,  and  may  God  biem  yoo  haith.*'  Having  thv  given 
IS  oar  valediction,  ba  onoa  mora  oovarod  his  ihee,  and  rehipsad  into 
his  tutmtt  attitude. 

We  departed  quickly  and  silendy  as  passible,  hot  had  aearcdy 
reached  iha  pamage,  whan  wa  Ware  assailed  by  tha  watchM  Giny. 
*'Loiil  aawi  oa,  Maiatar  Caafal,ya*re  no  awa?  ye  sorely  cama  haa  H^ 
nished  tha  bowl  already  f  and  ye've  no  gotten  yer  tea  yet— it*s  a'  just 
ready  lo  gang  ben,  aaa  Just  step  baok,  and  1*11  hae*t  rasakit  in  a  inin- 
uta.  I  realiy  think  iCa  no  that  kind  o*  Mr.  Cipreall  to  let  yoa  awa' 
this  frosty  night,  wi'  sae  little  either  o'  meat  or  drink  to  keep  out  tha 
oauld.  lUfaisiar  Oonyais,  I  hoop  it's  no  you  that's  takin'  him  awa  at 
than  untimaous  haoisf  Ya'll  just  bida  where  y«  are, and  gat  yer  lea, 
like  good  hakKas,  albra  ye  pit  yae  fit  oat  owar  the  door  the  night.  I 
kan  weal)  you  young  Man  may  gang  to  waor  places  than  ye're  hi  tha 
now,  and  I  maun  lak'  a  mitharly  charge  o'  ye  baith,"  said  she»  kickrog 
the  ootar  door  and  seooriag  tha  key  in  har  pocket ;  «  Na,  na,  ya  asaun 
joat  bide  a  waa.** 

This  reaoluta  daicfininaliaD  of  Giray,  who  was  probably  rather  an- 
noyed that  tha  -eaoMss"  aha  had  provided  for  tea  should  be  left  on- 
tsated  on  har  hands,  knowing,  though  no  logician^  that  ■'tis  nan  t^pm^ 
mtibu»,€l  4b  nm  swslsafifcir,  eorfem  sat  rociey"  drew  forth  an  et|^* 
tion  of  Iha  cause  of  oar  sudden  departure^  She  no  hmger,  <m  heariag 
this  hitelllgence,  opposed  our  agrass,  but  gave  vent  ro  ber  sAiffise  in 
sundry  ^jaoulatiDns  oonnected  with  the  melancholy  event.  *■  Hack, 
and  the  Laiid'a  dead  at  lasti^Weel  I  viut,  death  micht  hae  laen  « 
haoH  o'  them  that  ooa'd  hae  been  worse  spared ! — I'se  warrant  Mr. 
Spreull  will  be  gaun'  to  the  funeral,  and  the  snaw  lyin'  on  the 
ground.-«Hech,  sin,  we  should  be  a*  raindfu'  o'  our  latter  end,  balih 
aukl  and  ^paung!"  and  Giray  h)oked  towards  Conyen  and  myself,  as  if 
to  intimate  that  tha  wisdom  of  this  moral  aphorism  was  intended  for 
our  special  benefit. 

On  tha  fbllowing  momhtg  I  called  on  my  unde  acoofding  •» 
desire.    I  was  met  at  tha  doca  by  Giray,  who  informed  me  that  lie  w 


traubla.  An'  a'  this  blessed  day,"  said  she,  -neiAsr  bite  nor  aap 
ganeowerhis  thrap|4e(  hat  whails  mair  eitraordinar,  hels  ordered 
SM  not  to  set  lit  within  his  chamber  door ;  sae  when  I  want  to  ken 
aboot  him,  I'm  just  obliged  to  keek  through  the  kcyheto  km  s«  tmy 
rate,  I'll  tell  him  ye're  here." 

So  saying,  in  violalioa  of  tha  axprsas  injoneiion  of  her  master,  eho 
ventured  to  enter  bis  chamber,  and  inform  him  of  my  arrival,  trusting, 
perhaps,  for  tha  paidan  of  her  disobedience,  to  the  agreeable  intelli- 
ganoe  of  which  sha  aopposad  faenair  the  hearer.    I  snMS  eoon  dm»c«. 
e^  la  enter,  ami  foond  my  ande,  as  Giiajr^s  infonnation  had  led  ne 
to  anfidpale>  in  bed.    He  atresched  forth  his  band  to  me  as  I  mp- 
preeched,  and  having  Qidered  Giny  -to  steak  the  door  on  ihe  oirt^ 
side,-  ha  desired  ma  to  ^ease  as^f,"  al*  tha  aame  time  ftitMin^  «o 
aiagh*baekedelbow>4!liairthataioodnaartothe  bad.    His  baaA  yfvwm 
envelcped  in  a  Kihnaniock  night-oa^  the  h«e  of  which  had  onee  per- 
haps been  a  hnght  aearlflC,  hut  which  had  then  certainly  dcgcnctaiafid 
itttoadavk  and  dingy  etanoa.    His  ftoe  was  more  than  taoaxsilly 
gmntaiid  eadavwew,  and  fioBi  ^  heaviness  of  his  ayes,  atnd   tb# 
ahasBm  af  «Mt  «iii*i  «is^  by  ^pvhkh  luB 
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marked,  it  was  not  diffieult  lo  pKnttn,  Atl  bA  hripmwi^aaigitfof 
nwntal  8ufi«nag  and  afitatioii. 

'*  Ya'fe  a  kind  laddy  Cyni,"  nid  hfl,  "y«*ro  a  kini  md  inad  kd43F, 
to  oome.aDd  fit  at  the  bedside  o'  a  crabhit  aod  eankend  auU  waan" 

I,  of  course,  disclaimed  any  merit  00  thia  aoora*  and  expNeaed  njr^ 
qrmpatby  for  the  lo«  ha  bad  awtained,  and  hf  wbi^  he  ooemed  so 
deeply  afiected. 

"Maybe,"  r^oinad  be,  ''the  death  o*  an  aold  man, about  tbpaeocoro 
and  ten,  can  hardly  be  called  a  kw,  lo  a  blither  that  hadoa  seen  nor 
spoken  to  him,  for  mair  than  forty  yearn  Death  baa  nowt  aeparated 
ua  for  ever ;  but  there  vraa  a  aepBretion  between  na  worte  than  death 
vrhile  he  liyed.  We  were  brithen,  Cyril,  bnt  ye  maybe  ken  we 
were  never  friends.  The  ttrifa  o'  Wood  relakiona  ia  no  like  the  enmi- 
ty of  ither  folk.  It  cuts  deeper,  and  the  wounds  it  leaves  araxanfcer- 
ed  and  ill  to  cure.  I  needna'  tell  you  how  our  difiaranoe  began,  though 
till  now  I  have  aye  tlioeht  the  wyte  o't  didna  lie  wi*  ma.  Nae  mat- 
ter for  that  now.  Yet  as  Gkid  knows  my  haait,  had  I  been  in  his 
place,  and  he  led  like  me.apennilesa  and  yoongor  bnMher,  we  might 
have  lived  and  died  in  love  and  charity." 

As  he  said  this,  tlie  old  num  turned  fimn  ma  m  the  bad,seewing1v  m 
strong  emotion,  and  a  silence  of  soma  minntes  ensned.  I  assured  him 
of  my  sincere  sympathy  in  his  sotiow,  but  reqqestad  him  not  to  dwell 
on  a  sul^ect  wbiolk  occasioned  soeh  deep  agitation. 

"  It's  a  relief  for  me  to  speak,*'  r<goined  he,  **and  my  heart  foels 
easier  when  disburdened  of  its  load.  To  naebedy  on  this  wide  eaith 
but  you  have  I  ever  spoken  o'  my  troubles.  May  you  never  feel, 
Cyril,  the  pangs  and  the  reproachas  under  which  I  now  safibff,  ftom 
the  dournem  of  my  own  heart  He  was  unkind,  but  I  was  havd  and 
unforg;iving.  Nay,  were  he  even  now  to  appear  before  me  in  flesh,  I 
iear  I  might  still  turn  from  him  in  anger.  But  he  is  gone  before  his 
Ataker,  where  I  must  shortly  follow  him,  and  lassntment  oanna  rsaoh 
beyond  the  grave,  though  mine,  God  forgiTa  me»  has  foUowed  him  fill 
bit." 

Here  hia  voice  was  again  ohoked,  and  he  turned  himself  onee 
more  towards  the  wall  and  was  silent  I  too  was  agitated.  There 
is  a  bUml  propensity  in  our  nature  to  partiripale  in  deep  emotion  of 
any  kind,  and  I  felt  its  inAuenee*  at  that  moment  To  a  spirit  so  per- 
tivbed,  I  folt  it  would  be  impertinent  in  me  either  to  oflhv  ecnddlenee 
or  consolation.  I  took  the  old  man'a  hand,  and  pssased  it  in  ssine ; 
and  when,  aAer  a  considerable  interval,  he  again  tmned  towards  me, 
I  saw  that  the  veins  of  hie  forehead  were  tnigid,  and  his  eyes  bleod- 
shot.  For  some  hours  I  sat  by  his  bedskle,  and  he  beeame  gradiially 
ealmei,  and  the  storm  by  which  he  had  beforo  been  so  powerful^ 
■tirrad,  at  length  subsided. 

The  task  of  making  the  necessary  eriangeaMnts  for  the  foneral 
devolved  upon  him,  and  I  think  bo  experioneed  relief  flNMn  having 
it  in  his  power  to  ofier  this,  the  hist  and  only  tribute  to  his  departed 
hrotber. 

By  his  dicmtioD,  I  wrote  to  Bailie  ClelMid  all  suitable  diieolions 
with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  Ameral;  and  letters  of  invitation 
Imviog  been  prepared  by  one  of  the  olerks,  and  aigiied  by  my  uncle, 
were  despatched  to  all  the  firiends  of  the  fomily.  It  was  likewise  ar- 
ranged, that  on  the  Monday  folfowing,  we  should  set  out  for  Balmal- 
looh,  m  a  mourning  coach,  in  order  to  attend  the  obsequiea  of  the 
lainL 

In  a  few  days,  the  shock  oceasfoned  to  my  unolo  by  his  biother^ 
death,  in  a  great  measure  subsided.  His  sorrow,  if  it  did  not  pass 
Itway,  was  at  least  calm  and  silent,  and  the  toitures  of  self-reproach, 
■nder  which  he  had  at  first  snflered  so  deeply,  gradually  soAened  in- 
to feelings  of  melancholy  regret.  He  did  not  again  speak  on  the  snb- 
jjeet  of  his  brother ;  little  change  was  observable  in  his  deportment, 
and  his  countenance  gave  no  indication  of  intemal  suflering. 

On  the  morning  fixed  for  our  departure,  1  breakfasted  with  Mr. 
Spreull,  and  the  meal  was  scaroely  concluded,  when  the  arrival  of  tho 
mourning  coach,  which  was  to  convey  us  to  our  destination,  was  duly 
matnoanced.  The  vehicle  in  question  was  one  of  prepoetemna  diraen- 
iions,  apparently  eraay  from  age,  and  drawn  by  twe  long  tailed  Mack 
^hofses,  which  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  the  team  of  the  New- 
oaatle  wagon.  The  driver  was  a  red-fliced  foootions-looking  person, 
suitably  dad  in  sables,  and  mounted  on  a  eeach-boz  decorated  by  a 
hammer-cloft  of  black  calico.  The  woik  of  packing  the  baggage  in 
tbe  carriage  now  commenced,  under  the-  special  supertntendanco  of 
Oirzy  and  myself.  Mine  consisted  only  of  a'smaH  portmanteau,  and 
was  easily  disposed  of.  This  was  not  the  case,  however,  with  my 
wole's.  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  laughing,  when  my  servant 
and  Sanders  MaeAuelan  appeared  laboriously  descending  the  narrow 
stairs,  bearing  with  diflieul^  between  them  an  enormous  hair  trunk, 
about  the  siae  of  a  meoKgimel,  fortified  at  every  eomer  with  iron 
plates  and  the  letters  D.  S.  conspienousiy  traced  m  bram  naik  on  the 
Ud.  'Honest  Jehu  stood  aghast  at  this  unlooked-for  addition  to  his 
load,  and  appeared  sorely  puzzled  as  to  the  mode  m  which  fiko  transit 
of  this  pooderous  appendege  was  to  be  efifected. 

While  we  were  yet  engaged  in  such  meditations  as  may  bo  suppo- 
sed to  have  occupied  Mr.  Belaoni  when  he  first  contemplated  the 
removal  of  tho  Memnoo,  our  oogitations  were  intorrupted  by  the 
appearance  of  my  uncle,  who  came  ta  inspect  the  travelling  ami^ 
ments.  ' 

"Deevil  tak*  the  womam"  ezckimed  he,  exasperafed  at  tbe  heavy 
marching  trim  in  which  the  faithful  Giray  was  about  to  despatch  him; 
"  why,  here's  baggage  enough  for  a  regiment  of  heavy  horse.  Do  ye 
think,  bom  tawpy  as  ye  are^  that  I'm  g«m  «  voyage  to  the  Indiea  I 


Why^fhatkist^aboathalf  ewwi^  fiwight  for  an  Amerioon  lumber, 
ship.  Just  tak'  it  back,  and  pit  me  np  a  change  o*  Unan  in  u  napkdB. 
I  deolan  the  woman's  Httlo  bettor  than  a  bedhmdto !" 

Agaimrttho  execution  of  iheaa  orders  Oirsy  strongly  eatored  her 
piotest  Ska  daolaied  she  wouU  on  no  aooount  allow  him  lo  tnrvel 
at  this  sa^on  of  the  year,  so  slenderly  provided  with  necessaries  as 
he  desired.  To  do  ao,  she  said,  would  bo  a  vrilfbl  tempttoig  of  A<ovi* 
denca.  Who  eould  tell  that  he  might  not  be  seiaed  with  one  of  tihose 
attacks  of  oramp  in  the  stoaaaoh,  to  whieh  he  wtt  ao  liable.  He 
might  gel  wet,  and  require-  a  diaBge  of  clothee.  '  He  mif^t 
-^*— But  it  is  umiecessary  to  follow  Giray  through  all  her  supposed 
cases  of  oontingent  misfortune.  Sbe  concluded,  however,  by  poai« 
tivaly  declaring,  that  the  things  eould  not  now  possibly  be  unpacked; 
but  were  that  oTon  peacticable,  the  trunk  contained  not  one  iota 
that  couH  be  spared.  As  a  proof  of  this,  she  'said  it  contained,  <*  only 
nine  eouk,  a  dixen  sarks,  flfteen      ■  " 

'*  Nino  couls  and  a  diaen  sarks  l"  exclaimed  my  uncle,  impetuonaly 
inteirupthig  her;  ♦'do  ye  think,  gowk,  gomeril,  and  idiot,  as yo are, 
that  1  can  use  nine  couls  and  a  dixen  sarks  in  twa  days !  But  there's 
nao  UBO  hi  speaking  to  a  senseless  tawpy,  that  can  neither  undentand 
roMon  nor  coanmosi  sense ;"  and  he  walked  away  in  anger,  leaving 
Girxy  mistress  of  the  field,  and  still  determined  to  carry  into  foU  exe- 
cution her  schemes  for  the  comfort  of  her  master.  Ailer  some  delay, 
the  trunk,  which  had  been  the  subject  of  bo  much  perplexity  and  con- 
tention, was  with  diflficulty  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  coach,  where  it 
was  secured  by  about  twenty  yards  of  new  rope,  which  Saunden 
MacAiwlan  piovided  for  the  occasion.  This  addition  gave  the  ve- 
hicle a  singular  and  picturesque  sppearanee,  which  on  the  journey 
did  not  foil  to  attract  an  abundance  of  attention. 

At  length  the  carriage  was  reported  ready.  Peter  (Ibr  such  was 
the  'coachman's  name)  had  already  mounted  the  box,  and  my  servant, 
who  was  to  aocmnpany  us,  stood  with  his  hand  on  the  carriage-door, 
ready  to  enclose  us  in  its  lugubrious  cavity.  But  tbe  cares  and  im- 
povtunate  anxieties  of  Giny  still  impeded  our  departure.  She  had 
soooeeded,  by  har  eloquence,  in  jMevailing  on  my  growling  compan- 
ion to  invest  his  legs  in  a  huge  pair  of  galligaskins  of  her  own  knit- 
ting, and  to  encase  his  higher  regions  in  the  great-coat  and  comforter, 
from  whieh  I  had  on  a  prevkyus  occasion  suffered  so  severely.  For- 
tanately  for  me,  the  establishment  boasted  no  duplicates  of  the  latter 
articles,  but  this  was  not  tbe  case- with  regard  lo  the  galligaskins.  A 
second  pair  was  speedily  produced,  vrith  which  I  was  forced  to  deco- 
rate my  person,  as  the  only  condition  of  my  peaceable  departure. 
The  invmtion  of  Girzy,  too»  was  not  slow  in  discovering  a  succeda- 
neum  for  a  great-coat,  in  her  scariet  dufHe  cloak,  which,  without  un- 
necessary parlance,  she  threw  across  my  sbouhlers,  and  tied  carefully 
in  fVont  Making  a  merit  of  necessity,  I  subnitted  with  a  good  grace, 
and  in  this  trim  proceeded  to  the  carriage,  aware  that  1  should  there 
speedily  er^oy  the  means  of  ridding  myself  of  these  encnmbrancet, 
without  obstrueticm.  Girzy,  followed  by  Jenny,  descended  to  the 
street  to  see  us  seated  in  the  carriage.  Before  we  were  suffered  to 
enter  it,  however,  its  scanty  appliances  for  comfort  underwent  a  rigid 
examination.  "  Hoot,  tout,"  exclaimed  Girxy,  fooling  the  seat-cush- 
ions as  she  spoke,  "  this  will  never  do !  Jenny,  rin  up  and  fotch  twa 
cods  frae  the  bed ; — just  wait  awee,"  continued  she,  addressing  my. 
uncle,  **  for  ye  ken  sharp  banes  and  hard  brods  are  but  ill  neeboun.'* 

Here  the  old  gentleman  lost  all  patience,  and  his  eyes  glittered 
vrith  passion. 

"  As  I've  a  soul  to  be  saved,"  exclaimed  be,  in  a  voice  more  than 
usually  grufi*  and  discordant ;  **  as  Fve  a  soul  to  be  saved,  if  either 
you  or  her,  that's  sumph  enough  to  do  your  bidding,  ofl!er8  to  come 
near  me  wl'  cods,  or  ony  ither  sic  nonsene,  ye  shall  fin'  the  weight  o' 
my  staff  on  your  crown. — Come  awa,  Cyril,  loup  in,  for  the  wtunaii 
ynd  rouse  the  corruption  of  Job  faimsel'." 

I  obeyed,  and  was  instantly  followed  by  my  uncle« 

"  Will  ye  no  hae  a  blanket  to  keep  your  legs  warmf*  inquliod 
Girsy,  still  perseveringly  intent  on  her  unwelcome  demonstrations  of 
kindness,  and  poking  her  head  into  the  carriage  as  she  spoke. 

"  Stock  the  door,  and  be  d — d  to  you,"  was  tbe  only  answer  vouch- 
safed to  her  query;  and  the  coach  at  length  getting  foirly  into  motion, 
Oirzy's  parting  iigimction,  '*  Fbo  up  the  glasses,  for  the  vrind's  snell," 
was  half  drowned  by  tho  rattling  of  the  wheels  as  they  whiried  over 
the  causeway. 

We  were  four  hours  in  reaching  Dumbarton,  but  die  sconery 
through  which  our  road  lay  was  so  beautiful,  that  I  did  not  regret  the 
slowness  of  our  progress.  In  my  journey  down,  I  had  passed  the  bor- 
der aHer  night-foil;  and  as  the  mail  reached  Glasgow  by  day- 
dawn  on  the  following  morning,  I  had  till  now  seen  nothing  of  Soot- 
land,  but  that  city  and  its  vicinity. 

Every  object,  therefore,. of  tho  landscape  around  mo  possessed  tbfl 
charm  of  novehy,  in  addition  to  its  own  natural  attractions,  and  I 
now  for  the  first  time  gazed  on  scenery,  than  which  the  moat  vivid 
creations  of  my  youthful  fancy  were  not  more  impregjoatfid  wita 
beauty. 

I  had  never  seen  before,  and  I  have  never  seen  ainoet  any  river 
which  for  natural  beauty  can  stand  in  competition  with  the  Clyde,  alaog 
the  northern  bank  of  which  our  journey  lay.  Never  did  stream  glide 
more  gracefully  to  the  ocean,  through  a  fhirer  region.  The  scenery 
of  die  Thames  above  London  is  occasionally  beautiful,  but  the  beaul|r 
is  of  a  tamer  and  leas  striking  character.  It  ia  one  which  I,  at  leasts 
can  regard  without  any  deep  or  lofly  emotion,  whidi  never  haanln 
tne  in  m7  dreams,  nor  rises  unbidden  to  my  memoiy  in  distant  landi* 
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There  Art  divides  the  palm  with  nature,  and  tiie  Utter  nmit  be  ntia- 
fied  to  wear  but  half  the  diadem. 

For  the  fint  few  miles  of  our  journey,  the  aeenefy,  though  rich, 
was  not  peculiarly  striking.  The  aurfiu^  of  the  country  was  varied 
only  by  gentle  undulations,  like  the  boaom  of  a  aummer  sea,  when 
the  wind  which  agitated  its  waten  has  died  away.  But  as  we  ad- 
vanced, the  hills  became  gradually  more  k%;  rugged  and  precipi- 
tous locks  gave  occasional  variety  to  the  scene,  and  every  thing  indi- 
cated our  approach  to  a  more  mountainous  and  sterile  country.  At 
length  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton,  on  its  pyramid  of  solid  rock,  rose  in 
stem  grandeur  to  the  view,  and  on  our  arrival  at  the  inn,  I  was  not 
sorry  to  learn  that  a  halt  of  two  hours  was  conridered  necessary,  as 
an  opportunity  vmt  thus  afionled  me  of  visiting  this  ancient  and  in- 
teresting fortress.  Finding  my  uncle  by  no  means  disposed  to  join  in 
the  excursion,  I  sallied  forth  akuie,  and  by  the  asnstance  of  the  parish 
*'  Betberel,"  who  acted  likewise  in  the  capacity  of  Cicerone  to  stran- 
gers visiting  the  castle,  found  no  difficulty  in  the  gratificatioii  of  my 
curiosity.  Not  the  least  interesting  object  that  I  beheld  that  morn- 
ing, was  the  sword  of  the  stalworth  and  heroic  Sir  William  Walhioe ; 
and,  unable  asjny  feeble  arms  were  to  wield  it  aloft,  I  yet  felt  pleasure 
in  grasping  its  massive  hilt,  and  repeating  the  beautiful  invocatidn  of 
John  Finlay,  beginning — 

"  Thou  sword  of  true  valor,  though  dim  be  thy  hue. 
And  all  foded  ihy  flashes  of  light" 

The  view  Crom  the  summit  of  the  Castle  was  beantiiul  and  eilen- 
save.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Firth  was  Greenock  and  its  forest 
of  shipping,  the  shore  studded  with  vilhtt,  and  for  down,  and  scarce 
distinguishaUe  to  the  eye,  the  blue  mountains  of  Bute  mingled  with 
the  horizon,  Roseneath  Castle,  and  its  beautifully  wooded  isthmus, 
formed  a  prominent  object  of  the  nearer  landscape ;  and  high  up  among 
the  clouds,  towering  in  solitary  grandeur,  rose  the  snowy  peak  of 
Benlomond.  But  I  had  little  time  to  bestow  on  olgects  of  mere  pictorial 
beauty ;  and  aware  of  the  irritable  disposition  of  my  companion,  hur- 
ried back  to  the  inn,  fearing  that  my  protracted  ebseaoce  might  in 
some  measure  have  disoiganiaed  the  arrangements  for  the  journey. 

On  my  arrival,  however,  I  fortunately  found  this  had  not  been  the 
case.  My  uncle  was  placidly  engaged  in  reading  the  newspapers ; 
and  the  steeds  being  declared  by  the  driver  to  be  sufficiently  refresh- 
ed, we  once  more  entered  the  mourning  coach,  and  set  forward  on  our 
journey. 

Our  course  now  diverged  fiom  its  former  direction  into  the  interior 
of  the  country,  and  we  caught  occasional  glimpses  of  the  river  Le- 
ven,  a  beautii'ul  and  rapid  stream,  immortaliied  in  tuneful  song.  My 
uncle,  who  had  been  silent  and  abstracted  during  the  fint  part  of  our 
journey,  now  became  more  communicative.  It  is  true,  he  had  no 
great  taste  for  the  sublime  and'beautifUl;  and  the  olgects  to  which 
he  was  generally  anxious  to  direct  my  attention,  were  not  thoae  in 
which  I  was  inclined  to  feel  the  greatest  interest  "  That,"  said  he, 
pointing  to  a  large  building  on  vSo  banks  of  the  Leven,  "  that  is  the 
printfield  of  Tod  and  Shortridge ;  and  then,  aboot  a  mile  ayont  it,  are 
the  works  of  Dalquhum.  Now  ye  get  a  keek  o*  a  yellow  house 
through  the  trees ;  that's  Cordale,  just  a  wee  paradise  o*  a  place,  where 
the  shrubs  and  the  grass  are  dippit  twice  a-week,  anid  the  plants 
against  the  wa'  just  look  as  if  they  were  kaimed  and  brushed  every 
morning.  Mony  a  funny  and  happy  day  hae  I  spent  there  in  auld 
times.'* 

We  now  approached  Loch  Lomond ;  and  as  we  did  so,  I  became 
more  occupied  with  the  remarkable  olgecti  which  presented  them- 
selves as  we  advanced,  and  less  attentive  to  my  uncle's  details.  The 
influence  of  the  scene,  however,  was  not  whoUy  unfelt  even  by  him. 

The  old  gentleman  became  silent ;  and  gazing  across  the  waters, 
imbedded  in  the  vast  amphitheatre  of  hilli,  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
nigged  nde  of  Benlomond,  as  if  the  more  distant  and  sterner  features 
of  the  scene  wera  more  congenial  to  his  spirit  than  the  softer  beauties 
-of  the  nearer  landscape. 

Evening  was  now  fast  approaching,  and  our  progress  had  been  so 
silow,  that  it  was  declared  by  Peter  impossible  to  reach  die  point  of 
our  destination  within  the  compass  of  any  thing  like  "timeous  boon." 
It  was  judged  necessary,  therefora,  that  we  should  pass  the  night  at 
Luss,  and  set  out  at  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning  for  Bal- 
nalloch,  which  was  still  thirteen  iniles  distant 

Night  had  set  in  before  we  reached  the  inn  of  Luss.  The  fomily 
were  evidently  unprepared  for  so  unwonted  a  circumstance  as  the  ar- 
rival of  guests  after  night-foil,  at  this  season  of  the  year.  A  Scottish 
country  inn  is  but  a  bad  house  of  entertainment  at  any  time ;  but,  ta- 
ken at  such  a  disadvantage,  the  probable  cheer  of  guests  unexpected  as 
we  were,  may  be  safely  calculated  at  a  point  not  for  transcending  zero. 
When  question^sd  with  regard  to  his  accommodations,  the  landlord 
was  evidently  at  a  nonplus,  and  coofessed  the  poverty  of  his  larder 
with  more  ingenuousness  than  is  at  all  customary  with  his  more 
southern  brethern,  when  occasionally  involved  in  a  similar  dilemma. 
We  were  not  disposed,  however,  to  be  very  exorbitant  in  our  de- 
mands ;  and  understanding  that  the  bill  of  fiire  consisted  only  of  eggs 
and  a  radier,  directions  were  instantly  given  for  their  expeditious  pra- 
paration. 

We  were  at  first  ushered  into  the  kitehen,  where  the  fomily  were 
aawmbled  around  a  large  peat  fire,  until  another  apartment  could  be  pre- 
pared for  our  reception.  This  was  soon  done  by  a  smart  and  pretty- 
looking  girl,  whose  activity  and  exertaooi  ii>roar  comfort  wtoi«  noticed 


fovourably  by  my  companion,  who  patted  her  on  the  back,  nnd  saint- 
ed her  with  the  endearing  appellation  of  *'  a  braw  sonsie  lassie."  Her 
speedy  appearance  with  the  supper  tended  to  increase  still  more  the 
benignity  of  his  regards,  and  he  observed  to  me  in  a  wlusper,  ^  My 
troth,  Cyril,  but  that's  a  clever  quean." 

Never  was  meal  despatohed  with  greater  relish.  The  old  gentle- 
man tossed  over,  as  with  a  pitchfork,  about  a  dozen  of  eggs  and  a 
couple  of  pounds  of  bacon,  with  incredible  despatch ;  and  the  sfaarp* 
ness  of  the  mountain  air  made  me  almost  regard  with  envy  his  un- 
parallelled  focility  of  deglutition.  I  fidlowed  him,  however,  if  not /»s- 
mhuM  €Bqtd$,  at  least  with  a  pertinacity  and  endurance  of  appecitp, 
more  than  suflfeient  to  save  my  distance ;  and  though  I  only  ranked 
secoiKl  in  the  race,  it  certainly  was  not  Umgo  intervaUo,  WiUi  respect 
to  potables,  we  had  no  reason  to  complain.  Ale,  porter,  and  the 
genuine  "  mountain-dew"  wera  all  that  heart  could  dasire  in  such  a 
situation,  and  with  these  the  landtord's  cellar  was  copiously  furnished. 

With  such  appliances  to  good-fellowship,  we  grew  mutually  codi- 
municative  and  agreeable,  and  had  foirly  got  into  the  middle  of  a 
lecture  on  drags,  bag-foxes,  covets,  double  ditches,  and  five  barred 
gates,  notwiihiriandiiig  sundry  signals  of  somnolency  exhibited  by  the 
old  gentleman,  when  he  at  length  interrupted  my  discoune  by  observ- 
ing, **  What's  a*  that  ye've  been  qwaking  about,  Cyril,  for  foe  last 
ludf-hourf  for  to  say  tike  truth,  I've  been  sae  overcome  wi'  drownness, 
I  havena  heard  yae  word  ye've  been  saying.  Juat  begin  vri*  j^or 
story  again,  and  tell  me  a'  about  it" 

Under  such  circumstances,  this  obliging  invitation  waa  dedined, 
and  the  chambermaid  was  summoned  to  show  us  lo  our  sleepiog 
apartments.  This  was  a  summary  proceeding ;  for  the  damael  afore- 
said, on  receiving  our  directions,  merely  opened  the  doon  of  whst 
had  till  now  appeared  to  be  two  dosets  in  the  wall  of  the  supper- 
chamber,  and  iidbrmed  us,  that  in  these  crevices  we  were  to  find  oar 
acooromodation  for  the  night.  This  arrangement  appeared  neiiber  to 
surprise  nor  discomfit  my  uncle,  who  directed  his  trunk  to  be  hrooght 
up  to  the  apartment  This,  however,  was  found  to  be  impracticable. 
In  the  fint  place,  it  would  have  been  an  operation  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty to  remove  it  ftom  the  devated  position  it  at  present  occupied, 
on  the  roof  of  the  coach.  In  the  second  place,  we  were  aasured  that 
tiie  stair  was  considerably  too  narrow  to  aflbid  a  pamage  for  this  un- 
widdy  appendage.  The  old  gentleman,  therefore  wa§  obliged  to 
content  h^nself  with  uttering  a  few  hearty  ctaa»  on  Girxy  and  ber 
oflkiousness,  and  to  receive  from  my  portmanteau  such  temporary  ac- 
commodation as  its  comparative  poverty  could  aflbid.  Theae  matlera 
were  soon  arranged ;  the  beds  were  apparently  dean,  and  the  loud 
and  sonorous  snoring  of  my  companion  soon  gave  evidence  of  his 
being  wrapped  in  slumber. 

By  sunrise  we  were  again  upon  the  road.  I  beheld  his  first  nji 
gild  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  and  watched  his  increaail^;  altitude^ 
till  the  bosom  of  the  Loch  at  once  received  and  reflected  the  full  gksy 
of  his  efiiilgenoe.  It  was  a  sight  of  memorable  beauty.  Our  route 
lay  akmg  the  margin  of  the  Loch,  till  we  reached  Tarbert ;  but  here 
we  struck  into  another  and  les^-firequented  road,  which  wound  III 
several  miles  through  the  deep  and  solitary  passes  of  the  aurroonding 
mountains.  I  never  travelled  on  a  more  execrable  road.  Lsige 
masaes  of  granite  were  scattered  on  its  suifoce,  and  opposed  moK  un- 
pleasant and  dangerous  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  a  carriage ;  and 
it  was  intenected  at  numerous  points  by  snuUl  mountain  streams, 
which  bad  worn  deep  channels  in  its  bed.  With  such  obstacles,  our 
progress  was  necessarily  slow ;  and  to  ease  our  bone%  which  already 
acfjied  with  the  jolting  they  had  endured,  we  determined  to  proceed 
on  foot  to  BalmaUoch,  which  was  distant  but  a  mile  or  two. 

Every  object  that  now  presented  itself  appesred  linked  in  my 
uncle's  mind  with  the  recollections  of  his  youth.    As  we  proceeded, 
he  pointed  out  to  me  the  rivers  where  he  had  delighted  to  fish— 4he 
woods  in  which  be  bunted  the  ro»— the  bilk  where  he  bad  shoi  ihe 
ptarmigan,  or  chased  the  wild  deer.    An  absence  of  half  a  eentuiy 
had   apparendy  blunted  no  fooling,  obliterated  no  early  asaodation. 
He  had  quitted  these  scenes  a  poor  and  almost  firiendleas  boy,  he  now 
returned  to  them  an  aged  and  a  wealthy  man.    It  is  true,  there  had 
been  a  dreary  interval  between,  which,  perhaps,  he  would  then  wit 
lini^y  have  forgotten.    But  it  could  not  be.    The  obfeets  be  bdwld 
around  him  were  all  indissolubly  united  with  the  memory  of  youthfol 
vigour  and  eqjqsrment  unalloyed  by  the  worldly  cares  and  anxietaei; 
which,  in  later  and  lees  happy  days,  had  preyed  on  his  heart    His 
youth  and  age  were  not  **  hwiad  each  to  each,  by  natural  sympaihyr 
there  ai^ieared  nothing  in  the  scenes  around  him,  to  link  tc^peifaer 
those  distant  periods  of  his  life,  to  connect  the  thoughtless  and  happy 
boy  with   the  infirm  and  gray-headed  visitant  of  these  mountain 
regioos.    The  objects  he  again  beheld,  could  not  but  auggest  to  him 
the  contrast  of  what  he  then  was,  and  what  he  had  been  in  fonner 
days,  nor  foil  to  unbitter  the  consciousness  of  present  feebleneas  with 
the  memory  of  past  power.    How  forcibly  and  how  naturally  are  the 
melancholy  associations  of  youth  remembered  in  age,  expnmed  in 
the  foUowihg  Btanias  of  Wordsworth . — 

**  Down  to  the  vale  this  water  steen; 

How  ntkerrily  it  goes ! 
'Twill  murmur  on  a  thousand  yean. 

And  flow  as  now  it  flows. 

**  And  here,  on  this  delightful  day» 
I  cannot  choosftrbat  think; 
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How  oft  a  vigoroui  man  I  lay 
Bende  Uiis  ibuntam*8  brink. 

"  Mine  eyes  are  dim  with  childish  tean. 

My  heart  is  idly  stirr'd ; 
For  the  same  sound  is  in  mine  ears. 

Which  in  those  days  I  heard. 

**  Thus  fares  it  still  in  our  decay; . 

And  yet  the  wiser  mind 
Mourns  less  for  what  it  takes  away» 

Than  what  it  leaves  behind.*' 

Perhaps  I  am  ftnciful  in  attributing  to  the  old  gentleman  such  feel- 
ings as  I  have  now  oitempted  to  describe ;  for  certainly  he  did  not 
express  them.  I  could  only  observe,  as  he  gazed  around  him,  an  un- 
easy wandering  of  the  eye,  and  certain  sudden  and  abrupt  pauses  in 
his  hurried  and  animated  descriptions  of  the  different  objects  that  pre- 
sented themselves  as  we  advanced. 

We  now  approached  a  small  village,  or  what,  in  the  vernacular 
language  of  the  country  is  termed  a  clachan.  Every  ragged  urchin 
in  the  place  was  abroad  to  see  us  pass.  Their  mothers,  too,  desisted 
for  a  while  from  their  household  occupations,  and  peeped  forth  on  us 
from  door  or  cranny ;  and  aged  grandsires,  seated  on  stone  benches 
by  the  load,  or  supporting  dieir  tottering  limbs  with  a  stafl^  raspect- 
fully  vailed  their  bonnets,  and  saluted  us  inGaelic*  The  sound  seem- 
ed for  a  moment  to  stir  the  heart  of  my  uncle  like  the  blast  of  a  trum- 
pet On  hearing  it,  he  stopped  suddenly  short,  drew  a  long  breath, 
and  made  an  answer  in  the  same  language.  I  thought  he  gazed  on 
the  aged  countenances  around  him,  as  if  trying  to  recognise  among 
them  some  of  the  "  old  familiar  foces"  he  remembered  in  his  youth. 
No  signs  of  recognition,  however,  took  place  on  either  side ;  and, 
having  passed,  the  clachan,  the  road  entered  a  very  thriving  plantar 
tion,  which  I  was  informed  constituted  part  of  the  "  policy"  of  Balmal- 
loch.  A  rude  gate  fomied  of  wood  covered  with  the  bark,  admitted 
us  to  an  approach  of  a  few  hundred  yards  in  length,  which  led  directly 
to  the  house. 

It  was  a  dark  stone  building,  of  that  order  of  architecture  which 
Highland  lairds  appear  to  consider  most  akin  to  beauty,  and  rose  in 
the  m^estic  form  Vf  an  inverted  chest  of  drawers.  Slow  as  our  pro- 
gress had  been,  we  had  outstripped  the  coach,  and  consequently,  the 
family  had  not  yet  received  notice  of  our  approach.  The  door  of  the 
mansion  stood  open ;  but  my  uncle,  who  apparently  did  not  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  the  fiicility  of  entrance  thus  aflS>rded,  preferred 
giving  notice  of  our  presence  by  a  sonorous  application  of  his  walking 
stick.  The  signal  *was  speedily  answered'  by  a  female  servant  in 
mourning,  who,  on  receiving  intimation  of  our  names,  ushered  us  into 
a  small  parlour,  and  retired  to  give  information  of  our  arrival  to  her 
mistress.  On  her  departure,  my  uncle  cast  a  quick  and  hurried  glance 
round  the  apartment,  and  then  retiring  to  a  window,  stood  tliere, 
either  occupied  in  silent  meditation,  or  in  gazing  on  the  otgecls 
without 

After  a  short  interval,  the  maid  i^gain  made  her  appearance,  and 
said  her  mistress  would  be  happy  to  receive  us  up  stairs.  We  were 
accordingly  ushered  up  to  the  apartment  of  the  ladies.  On  our  en- 
trance, we  were  received  by  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who  removed 
a  white  handkerchief  from  her  eyes,  and  addressed  my  uncle  in 
plaintive  accents :  / 

<*  I  am  happy  to  see  you  at  Balmalloch,  Mr.  Spreull,  and  you  too, 
Mr.  Thornton.  Ob,  but  this  is  a  hard  and  a  sair  dispensation  upon 
us  a' !  A  sair  bereavement,  Mr.  Spreull,  for  his  poor  widow  and 
children ;  but  it^  is  aye  a  comfort,  as  Dr.  M'Craik  says,  that  he  has 
exchanged  this  sinful  world  for  anither  and  a  better — ^though,  heoh, 
sirs,  it's  a  waesome  loss  to  them  he's  left  ahint  him  in  this  vale  of 
tears." 

To  this  lachrymatory  address  the  old  gentleman  felt  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  make  some  reply ;  and  while  he  was  engaged  in  deliver- 
ing his  tribute  of  condolence,  I  had  time  to  glance  round  the  apart- 
ment and  observe  the  company.  Mrs.  Spreull  appeared  to  be  a  hale 
and  flprid  old  lady,  whose  health  had  by  no  means  suffered  from  her 
recent  affliction;  and,  having  said  and  done  on  the  occasion  all  that 
she  considered  suitable  and  becoming,  her  five  daughters  next  came 
forward  to  welcome  their  relatives.  The  epithet  youttg,  applied  by 
their  mother  to  these  ladies,  appeared  to  me  exceedingly  gratuitous. 
In  truth  they  constituted  a  series  of  mature  virgins,  of  whom  the 
youngest  could  scarcely  be  under  thirty,  nor  the  oldest  less  than  fifteen 
years  her  senior.  As  they  successively  greeted  their  uncle,  Mn. 
Spreull  announced  their  names. 

"  'That's  Peggy,  your  auldest  niece.  She's  been  sair  fashed  a'  this 
bygone  winter  wi*  the  lumbago.  That's  Jane,  my  second  daughter ; 
and  that's  David,  your  namesake ;  and  that's  Archy ;  and  that's  Tho- 
mosina,  the  youngest — she's  aye  been  reckoned  the  very  image  of  you ; 
and  the  poor  laird  used  to  like  her  the  best  for  that  reason." 

The  masculine  names  of  some  of  these  ladies  occasioned,  on  my 
part,  some  surprise.  -But  I  was  afterward  informed,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon,  especially  in  the  Highlands,  to  bestow  on  girls  the 
name  of  any  male  relative,  whom  it  may  be  considered  prudent  to 
propitiate  by  such  an  incongruous  demonstration  of  respect 

Mrs.  Spreull  now  requested  a  private  audience  of  my  uncle,  with 
the  view  of  speaking  «  anent  the  funeral  ceremonial,"  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  which  was  now  at  hand.    The  old  folks  aocoidingly 


retired,  leaving  us  younger  ones,  who  were  all  indAded  in  the  gen)^' 
ral  appellation  of  "  balms,"  alone  in  the  apartment  I  entered  into' 
conversation  vritfa  my  fair  cousins.  I  found  that  all  of  them  wave 
good-natured,  and  seyeral  not  wanting  in  a  certain  rustic  intelligence. 
The  melancholy  circuinstances  of  the  fiunily,  of  oomse,  imposed  ra- 
straint  both  upon  the  manner  and  the  matter  of  our  intercourse.  It , 
was  frequently  interrupted,  too,  l^  the  entrance  of  female  servants, 
who  whispered,  generally  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  some  new  and 
pressing  necessity  of  the  establiahment,  or  unexpected  misfortune  in 
the.  kitchen.  Each  of  these  mesBages  occasional  the  exit  of  one  of 
these  matronly  virgins,  who,  judiciously,  had  not  deoned  it  necessaiy 
to  merge  their  attentions  to  the  living  in  their  duties  to  the  deed.  My 
uncle  did  not  return,  and  conceiving  that  my  presence,  in  the  pressure 
of  these  household  duties,  might  be  an  inconvenient  restraint,  I  begg«d 
permission  to  retire  to  my  apartment,  in  order  to  arrange  my  toiist 
previous  to  the  melancholy  ceremony,  the  hour  of  which  the  strikiiq^ 
of  the  hou8e-6)ock  announced  to  be  at  hand. 

On  descending  I  found  my  uncle  in  the  laige  apartment  destined 
for  the  reception  of  the  funeral  guests,  a  few  of  whom  had  already 
assemUed.  The  chairs  were  closely  ranged  round  the  room,  in  order 
to  aflbrd  as  much  accommodation  as  possible  to  the  large  party  who 
were  expected  to  grace  the  funeral  of  the  laird.  The  sideboard  sup- 
ported a  cold  round  of  beef,  and  a  mutton  ham,  flanked  by  whiskey 
on  one  side,  and  wine  on  the  other.  My  uncle  occupied  the  chcir 
nearest  the  door,  and  I  was  directed  to  fill  the  one  immediately  on  his 
right  He  rose  from  his  seat,  and  bowed,  on  the  entrance  of  evei3^ 
new  guest,  who  now  arrived  in  such  numbers  as  speedily  to  throng 
the  apartment  tJnafilected  as  I  was  by  any  strong  regret  for  the 
death  of  a  person  whom  I  had  never  seen,  it  was  not  entirely  without 
curiosity  that  I  regarded  the  scene  around  me.  A  deep  silence  broken 
only  by  an4)Ccasional  cough  or  blowing  of  the  nose,  reigned  in  the  apart- 
ment Eveiy  countenance  was  moulded  into  a  most  lugubrious  ex- 
pression; and,  in  moving  to  their  seats,  the  guests  walked  as  if  tread- 
ing on  eggs.  All  eyes  were  bent  on  the  ground,  and  not  a  whisper 
of  conversatkNi  was  suflered  to  enliven .  the  general  and  pervading 
gloom  o(  the  meeting.  The  silence  was  first  broken  by  one  of  the 
undertaker's  men,  who  entered,  and  pronounced  in  a  sonorous  voice, 
*'  The  Rev.  Dr.  M'Craik,  of  Auchterfechan,  will  ask  a  blessing." 

This  call  was  obeyed,  and  a  long  prayer  repeated  by  the  doctor; 
after  which  wine  axid  whiskey  and  biscuits  were  circulated  round 
the  apartment  by  the  servants.  Suddenly  the  stillness  which  had 
reigned  till  now  was  changed  into  clamour,  and  vociferation.  "  Mr. 
Spreull,  your  good  health ;"  "  Your  good  health,  Mr.  Thornton,"  burst 
fiom  a  hundred  voices  at  once»  in  every  variety  of  loud  and  discordant 
intonation.  **  Drumshinty,  hero's  to  ye."  *'  Garscud,  your  health." 
*'  Glenscadden,  better  health  to  your  wife." 

When  the  noise  and  bustle  hoid  in  some  degree  subsided,  following 
the  example  of  my  unde,  I  rose,  and,  bowing  round  the  room,  drank  * 
the  health  of  the  assembled  guests.  Many  of  these  had  come  from  a 
considerable  distanoe,  and  now  gave  proof  of  the  sharpness  of  the 
mountain  air,  by  the  ferocity  of  their  attaek  on  the  solids  displayed  on 
the  sideboard.  Of  these  assailants  I  was  one.  We  had  neglected 
the  precaution  of  breakfiisting  at  Loss  before  starting,  and  since  last 
night's  supper  my  abstinence  had  been  unbroken.  It  would  have 
been  indecorous  in  my  uncle  to  have  betrayed  any  symptoms  of  appe- 
tite on  so  mournful  an  occasion;  though,  from  the  occasional  direo> 
tion  of  his  glances  towards  the  theatre  of  action,  it  struck  me  he  would, 
under  other  circumstances,  have  been  well  satisfied  to  become  a  par- 
ticipator in  our  labonrs. 

The  repast  was  briefly  despatched,  and  another  minister,  whoae 
designation  I  cannot  recall  was  called  on  to  return  thanks.  This  he 
did  in  a  pithy  prayer  and  exhortation ;  after  which  preparations  im- 
mediately commenced  for  the  progress  to  the  churohyard.  This  was 
not  distant  above  a  mile,  and  ike  procession  was  on  foot 

The  body  was  carried  on  the  shoulden  of  six  stout  Highlanders, 
and  the  piper  of  the  fomily  played  a  coronach,  or  lamentation  for  the 
deceased,  as  we  advanced,  which,  wakening  the  echoes  of  the  high 
and  solitary  hills  through  which  we  passed,  had  a  solemn  and  im- 
pressive effect  My  uncle,  with  little  apparent  indication  of  deep 
emotion,  followed  his  brother's  head  to  the  grave.  The  other  pall- 
boaren  were  myself  and  the  Lairds,  before-mentioned,  of  Lamlash, 
Garscud,  Drumshinty,  and  Glenscadden.  As  we  passed,  the  whole 
population  of  the  neighbourhood  appeared  to  line  the  road — a  pro- 
cession so  splendid  being  evidently  no  every  day  occurrence.  'The 
shepherd  /vailed  his  bonnet,  and  looked  down  on  us  bareheaded  fron 
the  hill,  and  the  lambkins  of  his  flock,  which  had  sportively  approach- 
ed the  road,  as  if  to  gaze  on  the  passing  wonder,  darted  off  on  our 
approach,  half  in  fear,  half  in  the  wildness  of  their  glee,  to  their  bleat- 
ing dams  in  the  uplands. 

The  church,  towards  which  our  steps  were  directed,  stood  the  soli- 
tary tenant  of  a  mountain  glen.  It  was  a  small,  rude,  and  unoma- 
mented  structure,  built  of  die  masses  of  granite  which  had  fallen  firom 
the  rock,  or  been  gathered  from  the  bed  of  the  stream.  It  was  only 
distinguishable  from  an  ordinary  dwelling  house  by  the  projection  if 
a  small  belfiy  from  the  roof,  and  the  absence  of  all  external  sign  of 
human  habitation.  The  churchyard,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  stood, 
was  surrounded  by  a  low  wall,  or  rather  what  is  called  in  Scotland  a 
"  drystane  dyke,"  and  contained  few  external  marks  to  denote  it  a 
place  of  sepulture.  Few  of  the  graves  could  boast  a  headstone,  and 
fewer  still  an  inscription ;  and,  but  for  the  obtrusive  pretensioitt  of  a 
large  obelisk-diaped  maDument,  erected,  as  the  stone  bore  testimony. 
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Iif  Kk  iaoonMdftUe  widow  of  the  neiglibottriiood  to  her  beloved  amd 
kmented  huiband,  it  preienied  noUiiiig  to  errart  the  caiiMl  gla&cee  of 
tile  penor  by. 

In  this  uAptetending  recepttcle,  the  hutyhig  piece  of  the  SpreuUs 
wae  aepemted  fiom  thoee  of  the  meaner  pernhtonen  only  bf  en  iion 
railiiig,  and  ito  site  wu  pUiolsr  iodiotied  i^the  new-dug  greve.  Within 
its  preoincti  did  we  depcMite  the  remei&B  of  the  Leird  of  fielmalloch, 
with  thet  abeeoce  of  all  oeremony  in  Which  rigid  preibytery  delightt. 
Neither  in  edvencing  eeroai  the  churchyerd  to  the  grave»  nor  when 
the  treMek  were  i«iiioved»  end  we  fioaUy  committed  the  body  to  the 
geping  eerth,  oouki  I  detect  any  vinUo  eccVMion  of  emotion  in  the 
ODumenenoe  or  deportment  of  my  nncle.  But  when  thie  lest  duty  was 
perfbnned,  and>  ea  a  parting  mark  of  reaped,  the  compeny  had  unco- 
vwad,  and  atood  bere*heeded  ibr  a  brief  and  mournful  apace,  and  the 
death  ihuaict  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  the  clods  rattling  on  the  coffin  broke 
hatehly  the  aonoundingailetice— -then,  and  then  only,  did  I  obaenre  a 
convulsive  shudder  pass  over  the  frame  and  the  countenance  of  the  old 
gentleman.  It  seemed  to  come  suddenly,  as  a  shock  of  electricity, 
and  to  pass  like  one ;  fbr  in  on  instant  it  was  gone,  and  he  atood  calm, 
Vigid,  end  unmoved  aa  beibre. 

We  remained  as  ie  the  custom,  in  the  churchj^rd,  till  the  graYe- 
diggers  had  completed  their  teak,  and  then  lumad  homewafd.  My 
tmcle  walked  alone»  and  aa  I  did  not  think  pmper  at  such  a  time  to 
intrude  my  society  on  him,  1  was  tiot  displeased  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  gratifying  my  curiosity  by  entering  imo  oonvenation  with 
•ume  of  the  Highland  lairds  as  ^b  returned  to  Balmalloch.  There 
waa  no  want  of  cordiality  in  the  address  of  theee  gentlemen. 

<■  A  sad  office  ye've  come  upon,  Mr.  Thornton,"  said  Mr.  Lament 
M'Dmmshinty,  rather  a  hard-featured  oM  gentleman,  with  a  powdered 
head  and  an  enormous  queue ;  **  1  didna  expect  to  have  laid  Balmal- 
looh  in  the  moubi  ibr  these  ten  yean  to  come.  Why,  it's  just  a  ibrt- 
nSght  come  Friday  since  he  dined  at  the  lialf-yearly  meeting  at  Dum- 
barton-—I  never  aaw  him  better  in  my  Ufe,  ttor  make  a  better  use  of 
haith  glasa  and  knife  and  ferk.  Neither  he,  Auchintulie,  nor  myaelf 
went  to  bed  afore  twa  in  the  mottling,  though  Balmalloch,  to  be  sure 
fbr  twa  tft  three  hours  before  that,  juet  sat  in  his  chair  and  doaed  like  a 
peeiie.  Vtsot  man,  he*8  really  a  loos  to  the  countiy,  and  hia  worthy 
widow  roust  find  a  sair  want  o*  him." 

In  these  aentimenta  the  other  lairds  appeared  very  cordially  to  joint 
and  I  gathered  from  the  conteit  of  the  diak)gtte,  that  my  deceased 
relation  was  one  of  those  very  worthy  persons,  whose  charactor  ad- 
mits of  praise  in  the  gross,  but  afibrda  no  promineiKre  sufficiently  tan- 
gible ^  enlogium  in  the  detaiL 

On  our  return  to  the  house  it  was  not  difficult  to  discern  that  ar- 
langementa  were  making  for  a  splendid  banquet.  The  savoury  steams 
of  roast  and  aiew,  mingled  with  other  less  prominent  culinary  odours, 
pervaded  the  manskm  fk»m  the  cellar  to  the  atdca,  and  the  whole 
establishment  were  evidently  engaged  in  active  preparatkma  fer  the 
entertaimentof  a  large  party.  A  fbneral  in  the  leas  populous  districts 
of  Scotland,  is  aiwa3r8  followed  by  a  feast,  and  the  walls,  which  in 
tiie  morning  heard  but  the  voice  of  grief  and  wailing,  at  evening 
generally  echo  the  sounds  of  bacchanalian  merrimenL 

While  the  guests  were  amusing  themaehrea,  some  by  convenlog  in 
^a  drawing-room  (if  a  small  and  rather  rodely-fbraished  apartment 
nay  be  so  called,)  and  others  by  strolling  into  die  fields,  and  examin- 
ing the  condition  of  the  cattle  and  the  bamyaxd,  I  received  a  message 
fiom  my  uncle,  to  desire  my  presence  at  the  ceremony  of  opening  the 
^pviU. 

On  obeying,  I  found  the  ladies  of  the  &mi]y,  my  imcle.  Dr.  M*Craik, 
Ihe  pariah  minister,  and  Mr.  MacFie,  the  writer  fitnn  Dumbarton,  all 
amembled  and  ready  to  proceed  to  business,  llie  grief  of  the  ladies 
appeared  to  have  sustained  some  accession  since  I  last  saw  them. 
Aey  were  all  decorously  seated  with  handkerchiefi  at  their  eyes,  and 
frequent  soba  and  long-drawn  sighs  gave  evidence  of  the  intensity  of 
flieir  sorrow.  Mr.  MacFie.  now  proceeded  to  open  the  scrutoire  of 
the  deceaaed,  and  search  ibr  the  important  document  in  question. — 
After  some  rummaging  among  charters  of  infbffanent,  instromenta  of 
aasine,  heritable  bonds,  account  sales  of  cattle  and  bhick-fiiced  sheep, 
it  was  discovered  and  reed  aloud.  It  directed,  in  case  of  the  testator 
dying  without  male  issue,  that  the  estate  of  Balmalloch  should  be  sold, 
uid  the  interest  of  the  proceeds  equally  divided  among  his  daughters. 
To  his  widow  he  bequeathed  an  annuity  of  three  hundred  a-year,  In 
addition  to  the  sum  to  which  die  was  already  entitled  by  her  mar- 
riage settlement.  The  trustees  appointed  by  the  testator,  were  Pro- 
vost Aulay  MacAulay  of  Dnmbarton  (probably  a  descendant  of  the 
Very  amusing  penon'age  commemorated  by  my  friend  Gait;)  his  bro- 
tiier  David,  to  whom,  in  token  of  forgiveness  of  his  unchristian  and 
unbrotherly  conduct,  he  bequeathed  hia  bamboo  cane  and  horn  snuff 
box,  adorned  by  a  Scotch  pebble  on  the  lid ;  and  his  old  fViend,  Peter 
Mordocli  of  Glasgow,  a  very  worthy  and  influential  merchant  of  that 
city,  to  whose  use  the  sum  of  five  guineas  was  directed  to  be  appro- 

Sriated,  fbr  the  purchase  of  a  moummg  ring.  The  Laird,  it  appeared, 
led  rich.  An  inventory  of  his  property  fbund  among  his  papers, 
showed  it  to  amotmt  to  something  over  15,0002.,  exclumve  of  the 
estate,  which  might  be  expected  to  produce  neaiiy  double  that  stim. 
Altogether,  therefore,  my  &ir  cousins  were  to  be  regarded  as  heiresses, 
perhaps  the  greatest  in  the  whole  county  of  Dumbarton,  a  distinction, 
on.  which  it  would  ai^e  more  than  fbmale  humility,  to  suppose  they 
dad  not  pride  themselves. 

The  bunneas  of  reading  the  will  being  concluded,  another,  ahnoat 
dually  important,  succeeded  on  the  tapis,  n  was  now  the  hour  of  dhmer, 


and  on  our  return  to  the  di«wing40om,  wa  found  the  party  assembled 
in  tolemble  force.  It  conaiMed  chiefly  of  thoee  persons  of  whom  men- 
tion has  already  been  made,  a  considerable  body  of  lairds,  whose 
names  I  have  forgotten*  &e  doctor,  and  man  of  busineas. 

The  dinner  was  plentiful,  and  well  auited  to  the  cbarccter  of  the 
guests.  The  ladie8»of  cottiae  did  not  appear,  and  the  honours  of  the 
table  were  performed  by  my  uncle,  by  whose  orders  I  acted  as  crou- 
pier. Unluckily  the  primary  dnties  of  the  ofllce  thus  imposed  on  me 
consisted  in  carving  a  huge  round  of  beef,  on  which  the  demands  of 
the  company  were  more  numerous  and  lirequent  than  my  strenuous 
exertions  were  capable  of  supplying.  My  toil  indeed  seemed 
<*  never  ending,  still  begiiming,*'  for  my  tormentors  returned  periiiia- 
ciously  to  the  charge,  and  around  of  beef  was  voted  by  the  v.  hole  party 
as  the  ite  phu  lUtra  of  good  living,  especially  when  garnished  si 
in  the  present  case,  with  the  decorative  adjuncts  of  turnips  and  cab- 
bage. 

**Bleas  me,"  at  length  said  an  old  red^feced  gentleman  on  my  right, 
laying  down  his  knife  and  fork  after  the  discussion  of  four  idatefiils 
of  beef^*"  bless  me,  Mr.  Thornton,  ye*re  getting  nfte  dinner — ^I've  but 
a  small  appetite  and  am  doing  nothing,  ao  pray  let  me  aaaist  you  and 
take  that  round  off  your  hands.*' 

I  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  accepting  this  welcome  offer  of 
assistance,  and  gladly  consigned  the  remains  of  the  dish  to  the  care  of 
my  ruby>visaged  neighbour.  With  regard  to  my  own  dinner,  the 
board  was  all  beibre  me  where  to  choose,  and  really  choice  was  oot 
very  difficult  at  an  entertainment  which  could  boast  sahnon  of  the 
very  finest  quality,  and  profusion  of  grouse,  ptarmigan,  and  black 
game.  These  were  luxuries,  however,  too  common  in  this  quarter  to 
be  nmch  prised,  and  in  the  estimation  of  the  present  company,  evi- 
dently yielded  the  pm$  to  dlahea  of  much  lower  pretension  and  mon 
vulgar  name. 

While  diimer  was  on  the  board,  and  the  aervants  remained  in  (he 
apartment,  every  thing  went  on  with  regularity  and  decorum.  My 
uncle  did  the  honours  of  the  table  with  a  degree  of  propriety  and 
good-breeding,  fbr  which,  to  say  the  truth,  idl  I  had  hitherto  seen  of 
him  had  not  preparad  me.  From  a  coarse  and  vulgar  humorisi.  ha- 
bituated to  the  urueatrained  indulgence  of  every  whim  and  peculi- 
arity, he  waa  now  become  a  finished  gentleman  of  the  oid  ecbool ; 
equal  in  all  respects,  superior  in  aome,  to  the  best  of  those  by  whom 
ha  waa  aurrounded. 

There  doea,  or  perhape  rather  Aere  did,  eiist  in  Scotland  a  strong 
and  undisgulaed  dialike  between  the  landed  and  the  mercantile 
intercsta.  The  ibrmer,  of  course,  consider  their  trading  rivals  as  beings 
of  an  huferior  caste,  and  are  inclined  to  regard  both  them  and  their 
pursuits  with  a  contempt  and  avendon  which  they  are  at  little  paias 
either  to  qualify  or  to  conceal.  The  latter  feeling,  if  not  the  ibrmer, 
ia  not  imretumed  by  the  men  of  trade,  who  profess  themselves  eqoal 
In  all  respects  to  their  acrid  antagoniets,  and  are  little  disposed  to  cod- 
ciliaie  them  by  any  supererogatory  demonstrationB  of  respect.  Utde 
intercourse,  thereibre,  is  generally  kept  up  between  these  bodies:  die 
pride  of  the  traders  ibeling  sorely  outrag^  by  the  aristocratic  haugb- 
tiness  of  the  lairds,  and  the  laiids  waxing  very  wroth  at  the  vulgar 
and  ostentatioaa  luxury  aflected  by  their  puise-proud  rivals.  I  meniioa 
this  for  the  purpoae  of  showing,  that  on  the  present  occasion  my  uncle 
had  rather  a  difficult  part  to  play,  in  presiding  at  an  entertainroent 
composed  of  country  gentlemen,  imd  in  which  he  waa  the  only  person 
preaent  connected  with  the  pursuits  of  conuneroe. 

The  first  toast  given  from  the  chair  of  course  was  the  King.  The 
Laird  of  Amcraik  then  proposed  the  health  of  Mrs.  Spreul/,  and  the 
ladies  of  the  fiunily,  to  which  toast  my  uncle  ntumed  thanks,  and 
expreased  his  acknowledgments  to  those  gentlemen  who  had  con- 
ibrred  honour  on  the  iamily  by  their  attendance  on  the  funeral  of  hia 
deceaaed  brother. 

Theae  ibrmal  preliminaTiea  being  passed,  the  meeting  rmq  began 
to  asstnne  something  of  a  more  hilarious  character.  The  bottlea  cir- 
culated rapidly,  the  solenm  circumstances  connected  with  the  enter- 
tainment were  fbrgotten,  and  the  funeral  banquet  might  easily  have 
been  mistaken  by  an  uninitiated  observer  for  a  nuuriagc  feast. 

Nothing  pleases  a  boy  so  much  as  to  fmd  himself  placed  among 
men,  in  the  situation  of  some  ooosequence  and  authority.     I  felt  this 
on  the  present  occasion,  filling,  as  I  did,  the  important  office  of  \  ice- 
president  or  croupier.     My  spirits  became  elevated,  I  drank  bumpexs, 
acted  as  toaat-master,  pushed  about  the  bottles,  and  proposed  fining 
more  than  one  iixlividual  in  a  bumper,  ibr  filling  on  a  heeltap.  These 
aalliea  were  well  received,  and  drew  on  me  the  eulogiums  of  many 
of  the  party, 'who  began  tp  tear  that  they  wx>uld  not  find  in  tlw 
example  of  my  uncle  either  a  stimulus  or  excuse  ibr  that  excess  to 
which  they  were  deairoua  of  extending  their  potationa:  and  w^re 
glad,  thereibre,  to  avail  themselves  of  my  example  on  the  occasion. 
Much  discourse  on  the  prices  of  black  cattle,  many  discussions  on  the 
state  of  cotmty  politics,  and  facetious  stories  at  the  expense  of  eccen- 
trie  and  unpopular  neighbours,  were  interrupted  by  my  noisy  and 
obtrusive  discharge  of  my  functions.    I   made  speeches  and  roared 
catches  of  songs,  slapped  elderly  gentlemen  on  the  back,  called  them 
hearty  old  cocks,  and  was  guilty  of  a  thousand  extravagances,  the  oCP> 
spring  of  a  brain  heated  by  powerful  and  lutw^nted  stimulants. 

Suddenly  I  remember  my  sight  grew  dim,  and  there  was  a  load 
rushing,  as  if  of  many  waten  in  my  ears.  The  room,  the  corapeziy, 
table,  bottles^  glasses,  all  danced  before  my  eyes,  and  were  whirled 
rapidly  round  aa  if  in  a  vortex.  A  deadly  sickness  cama  over  met 
and  a  cold  and  clammy  perspiration  atood  on  my  forehead.    I 
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and  stag^red  to  the  door,  followed  I7  the  mulet  of  the  old  etegen,  ' 
who  piobebly  anticipated  mch  a  fliiale  to  the  part  I  had  been  playing. 
With  diflioulty  I  reached  the  passage,  on  which  I  met  one  of  the 
maids,  whom  I  despatched  for  oiy  servant,  bat  befive  he  aniyed  I  Mul 
fallen  insensible  on  the  stair. 

When  I  came  again  to  my  reeoUection,  I  firand  myself  in  the 
apartment  of  the  ladies,  who  were  kind  and  assidooos  in  their  atten- 
tions. One  held  a  smelling  bottle  to  my  noM,  another  bathed  my 
temples  with  cold  water,  and  the  old  lady  had  Jost  denuded  me  of  ray 
necklotb,  and  was  opening  my  shirt-oollar.  I  had  been  siok,  veiy 
eick,  and  was,  altogetiier,  in  a  most  pitiable  predioament.  la  a  short 
time,  however,  I  recovered  sufficient  nmseular  power  to  enable  me, 
with  the  assistance  of  Coker,  (my  servant,)  to  reach  my  own  apart- 
ment, where  that  trusty  functionary,  after  assifting  me  to  undreoE^  de- 
posited me  in  bed  ibr  the  night 

Beforo  I  fell  asleep,  I  remembered  the  aounds  of  carousal  were 
loud  in  my  ears.  -The  more  seasoned  vessels  of  the  parly  below  had 
now  begun  to  feel  the  efl^ts  of  the  stimulus,  under  the  influence  of 
which  I  had  succumbed,  and  the  mingled  noise  of  mirth  and  angiy 
disputation  echoed  through  the  mansion.  It  came,  however,  softened 
by  distance,  like  the  fltftil  bowlings  of  the  wind,  or  the  voioe  of  the 
waves,  bunting  afar  off  on  the  shore,  acting  as  an  efficacious  somno- 
lent on  senses  already  stupified  by  over^xcitement. 

I  slept  like  a  top,  and  woke,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  with  a  parched 
throat  end  a  burning  brow.  The  morning  sun  shone  brightly  through 
my  casement,  and  I  determined  to  cool  my  fever  by  a  walk  before 
bKakfast,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  mountain  bfeeie.  I  dressed, 
therefore,  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  descended  the  stair.  The  fomdly 
were  not  yet  risen,  or  at  all  events  were  not  visible,  and  I  enooun- 
tered  no  one  but  the  housemaid,  busy  in  her  matutinal  vocation. 

I  was  tempted  enptuaant  to  take  a  oursorv  peep  at  the  dining-room, 
which  had  been  the  scene  (|f  my  last  night's  follies  It  exhibited 
certainly  a  most  deplorable  spectacle.  The  relies  of  the  earousal  still 
remained  onremoved.  Every  thing  was  in  oonfiision.  The  table 
was  covered  with  jugs,  bottles,  and  glasses,  some  partially  flUed,  end 
many  broken.  A  dish  or  two,  ¥rath  the  remains  of  salt  herrings,  and 
a  vagmnt  ftagraent  or  two  of  oat-cake,  allowed  of  what  the  supper 
had  consisted.  The  chairs,  some  overset  and  otherwise  injured  in  the 
fny,  were  scattered  round  the  apartment,  which  vros  redolent  of  a 
certain  disgusting  odour  of  debauchery,  to  be  felt,  not  desoribed:  an 
effluvium  particularly  ofl^nsive  to  one  whose  preeent  foelincs  induced 
him  to  regard  the  orgies  of  the  preceding  night  vriih  diegust  and 
nausea.  Prostrate  on  the  floor,  with  the  hearth-rag  rolled  under  his 
head  for  a  pillow,  lay  one  of  the  party  fhst  asleep,  snoring  loudly. 
Another,  wrapped  in  a  tartan  cloak,  lay  stretched  on  sevwal  chain, 
which  served  him  for  a  couch.  He  stared  at  me  with  a  vacant  look, 
and  muttered  some  unintelligible  sounds,  whioh  showed  that  his 
focuUies  had  not  yet  folly  emerged  from  their  eclipse. 

To  look  on  such  objects  was  to  behold  dissipation  in  puris  natureii' 
bfiSt  to  catch  drunkenness  in  dishabille.  The  scene  carried  with  it  a 
sort  of  obtrusive  morality,  not  at  such  a  moment  very  pleasant,  and  I 
gladly  turned  ftom  it,  to  sally  forth  in  the  puce  air  of  the  morning. 

The  scenery  around  Balmalloeh  was  wild  and  beautiftil.  The 
house  stood  near  the  fbot  of  a  mountain,  called  the  Cobbler,  fi*om 
some  fkntastic  resemblance  in  its  oudine,  eertainly  not  obvious  to  an 
uninitiated  eye.  Near  it  tiiere  were  other  smaller  and  wooded  hills, 
and  a  mountain  stream  whioh  flowed  through  a  deep  and  lonely  dell, 
the  precipitate  and  lofly  banks  of  which  were  elothed  with  the  Ureh 
and  alder.  Mountain  scenery,  in  addition  to  its  own  natunl  and 
inherent  beau^,  was  armed  in  mv  eyes  with  all  the  charms  of  no- 
velty, (t  seemed  as  if  now,  for  nie  first  time  I  learned  to  form  con- 
ception of  the  sublimities  of  nature.  T  joyed  in  the  acquisition  of  a 
new  sense,  and  felt  that  an  enlargement  of  my  faculties  had  been  00* 
etaneous  with  my  visit  to  Balmalloeh. 

I  had  spent  fVilly  two  honn  in  wandering  in  the  valleys  and  on  the 
hills,  before  I  thongfat  of  returning  to  breakfosf.  Exercise  had  newi 
strung  my  nerves,  and  given  more  than  lis  wonted  edge  to  my  appet 
tite  before  I  reached  the  house.  I  found  the  ladies  in  the  breakfasts 
room,  and  a  considerable  congregation  of  the  guests.  It  Was  impossi* 
ble  to  meet  the  former  without  emotions  of  humiliation  and  shaipe, 
Hx  the  condition  in  which  I  had  been  indebted  to  their  good  ofRcen 
on  the  night  befora.  I  stammered  something  of  an  apology,  which 
&ey  appeared  to  consider  very  unnecessary,  and  treated  the  whole 
afiair  as  a  triile. 

Their  good-nature  afibrded  some  relief  to  my  seneibili^  ei)  thii 
eubfect,  and  enabled  me  to  turn  my  attention  fiom  myself^  to  those 
around  me.  In  none  of  them  were  there  observable  any  mar)v  of 
indisposition  proceeding  from  the  excesses  of  the  preceding  night.  It 
is  true,  the  eyes  of  several  of  the  elderly  gentlemen  were  a  little 
bloodshot,  but  this  symptom  was^ccompaoied  by  no  apparent  diminut 
tion  ei&er  of  appetite  or  vivacity. 

The  appearances  of  none  of  the  party,  however,  had  improve(}  by 
(heir  night's  sojourn.  Little  attention  had  been  devoted  to  the  toilet) 
many  had  evidently  not  washed,  none  had  nndergofie  the  supereroga^ 
tory  decoration  of  shaving.  Their  clothee,  too,  were  unbrqshed,  and 
ftom  the  wool  adhering  to  them,  it  was  eirident  that  several  of  the 
wearen  had  gone  to  bed  without  the  cereifony  of  undreasing. 

But  the  breakfast !— Who  bas  not  heard  of  a  Scotch  bt«akfkst? 
No  one.  But  till  now  I  had  never  beheld  that  (in  England)  trivial 
meal  in  sH  its  native  glory  and  attraction.  Surely  even  the  mondi  of 
Apieitu  or  Dr.  Sitehener  might  yenbdly  ymn  «t  the  Mowing  bill  of 


iara.  Kipper,  henings,  froth  from  Lo^  Long,  pickled  trouts,  veowm 
and  mutton  hkms,  cold  grouse  and  ptarmigan,  oat  odus^  barley  and 
flour  soonea,  a  large  tureen  of  milk  porridge,  (which  appeared  in  ooiV'  / 
siderable  request,}  several  kinds  of  sweetmeats,  and  a  huge  vessel 
charged  with  the  genuine  mountain  dew.  Could  the  eeeenliieity  of 
human  appetite*  devise  any  useful  or  agreeable  addition  to  a  bwiQueC 
composed  of  such  mgredienta  ?  I  imagine  noU«to  me,  at  leMt,  it  tp- 
peered  that 

''The  force  of  fonoy  could  no  further  go.'* 

But  such  a  breakfast  is  a  thing  to  dream  of,  not  to  deeeribe ;  to  be 
treasured  up  and  survive  unfading  in  the  memory,  not  to  be  obUni- 
slvely  emblasoned  fay  pen  or  pica. 

Suffice  it,  tlierefore,  that  due  honour  was  done  to  the  repast ;  that 
saddle-horses  were  brought  to  the  door,  and  the  tramontane  gneala 
gradually  departed,  singly  or  acoompanied,  till  my  uncle  and  myself 
were  once  more  the  only  guests  in  Balmalloeh. 
.  The  day  succeeding  the  funeral  was  spent  by  my  uncle  in  obtain- 
ing minute  and  accurate  information  ralative  to  the  etate  of  the  de- 
ceased Lahd's  aflkin,  and  concerting  the  future  arrangements  of  the 
family.  In  all  matten  of  business  and  accounts  bo  was  particularly 
clear-sighted  and  acute,  and  a  few  houn'  application  sufficed  to  fur* 
nish  him  with  all  the  requisite  information.  Towards  Mn.  Spreull 
and  her  daoghten  his  mannen  and  deportment  were  uniformly  bene- 
volent, and  unmarked  by  any  of  those  exacerbations  of  temper*  to 
which  he  was  habitually  liable.  He  showed  en  anxiety  to  contribute, 
by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  their  comfort,  and  assured  them  his 
best  exertions  would  in  no  oireumstances  be  wantbig  for  the  promo- 
tion of  their  interest.  Still,  I  could  not  but  remark,  that  in  his  inter- 
oouise  with  tiiese  ladies,  there  was  a  calmness  in  his  manner,  and 
an  utter  absence  of  that  warmth  and  coirdiality  with  whioh  ftom  the 
fint  he  had  distinguished  me.  To  me,  who  knew  him,  it  vras  evident 
that  he  considered  himself  engaged  in  the  performance  of  a  duty 
which  he  was  called  upon  sacredly  to  dischaige,  but  that  he  was  not 
urged  on  to  this  by  any  strong  sentiment  of  personal  regard.  In  truth, 
the  old  gentleman  was  not  partial  to  the  foir  sex,  and  had  an  uncom- 
mon aversion  to  all  elderly  single  ladles,  a  destgnadon  under  which 
his  nieces  were  not  without  some  claim  to  be  included.  Yet  there 
was  nothing  about  them  calculated  to  excite  avenion.  Good-natorisd 
they  eertainly  were,  perhaps  a  little  vulgar  and  outre.  But  ridicule 
can  only  be  attracted  by  pretension,  and  diat  quality  was  ecareely 
predieaUe  of  my  foir  eousins,  as  I  saw  them  at  Bslmallodi. 

While  my  uncle  was  busied  in  the  examination  of  papen,  I 
mounted  a  pony  whioh  had  enjoyed  a  sinecure  since  ^e  death 
of  the  Laird,  and  rode  forth  to  enjoy,  if  posrible,  a  more  extended 
view  of  the  beautiful  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  than  had 
come  within  the  scope  of  my  morning's  ramble.  Ignorant  of  the 
geography  of  the  country,  I  left  the  choice  of  road  to  the  taste  and 
aagaoity  of  the  pony  {  and  really  the  beautieB  of  the  one  he  seleoted 
left  me  no  reason  to  regret  this  proceeding,  frothing,  I  imagine,  can 
be  much  more  sublime  than  the  valley  of  Glencroy,  up  whidi  my 
steed  directed  his  steps ;  in  after-life,  at  least,  I  have  seen  no  spot 
which  so  powerfully  excited  my  imagination.  Scenery  of  features 
more  desolate  and  gigantic — more  indoraiteble  to  the  influence  of 
man*-on  which  Nature  has  set  more  legibly  the  seal  of  eternal  bar- 
renness—where is  it  to  be  found  ? 

Perhaps  I  have  dwelt  altogether  too  long  on  this  short  visit  to  tfie 
Highlands,  unmarked  as  it  must  be  to  the  reader  by  any  peculiarly 
of  interest,  and  disfwoportloned  in  importance  to  many  of  the  future 
scenes  in  which  I  must  be  called  on  to  act  and  sofier.  Yet  these  era 
the  portions  of  my  life  on  which  most  I  delight  to  dwell.  They  are 
armed  with  no  sting — ^they  recall  no  melancholy  remenibranee-«iK> 
de€p  and  poignant  regret.— auch  as  are  too  inseparably  linked  with 
many  of  the  busier  and  more  active  parts  of  my  career.  Bear  with 
me,  then,  I  pray  you,  gentle  reader,  when  you  And  me  dull  and  prosy» 
and  inditing,  for  your  punishment,  lorfg  stories,  ending  in  nothing.  I 
am  given,  I  confess  it,  to  a  little  tediousness  and  prolixity;  yet,  for  the 
lift  of  me,  I  can  tell  my  story  but  in  one  way,  and  that  way  is  my  own. 

The  remainder  of  die  day  and  evening,  on  my  return  to  ftilmal- 
looh,  passed  heavily  enough,  notwidutanding  the  expressive  glances  of 
Miss  TlKMuasina's  eyee,  and  the  lavished  blandishments  of  her  smiles. 
I  remembered  brighter  eyes  and  sweeter  smiles,  and  was  proof  to  the 
Are  of  her  artillevy.  The  next  morning  was  flxed  for  our  depertine; 
and  after  partaking  of  another  breakfast,  similar  in  its  attractions  to 
the  one  already  described,  my  uncle's  huge  trunk  was  once  more  ele- 
vated to  the  roof  of  the  coach,  and  bidding  adieu  to  the  ftmily  at 
Balmalloeh,  we  set  out  on  our  return. 

The  journey  was  attended  with  nothing  remailwble ;  my  undo, 
between  his  naps,  YfBs  comparatively  pleasent  and  companionable, 
and  we  reached  Glasgow  shortly  after  dark.  During  the  greater  part 
of  the  last  stage  he  had  been  involved  in  a  sound  slumber,  to  which 
I  afforded  no  interryplion,  and  it  was  not  till  we  had  passed  the  long 
and  hideous  suburbs  by  which  Glasgow  is  on  all  sides  surrounded, 
that  his  ideas  were  recalled  by  the  flickering  of  the  lamps,  and  the 
noise  and  jolting  of  the  vehicle,  as  it  leisurely  advanced  over  the 
rough  and  ill-paved  streets.    Iliere  was,  apparently,  something  con- 

Ssnial  to  the  old  gentleman's  disposition,  in  the  busy  hum  of  men. 
Is  habhs  and  predilections  were  strictly  urbane ;  there  was  nothing 
rural  in  his  ca«t  of  thought,  and  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  citv  (con* 
aideiable  eren  at  so  late  an  houiO  seemed  to  act  as  an  instant  stlmalus 
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in  lecaning  hk  energies,  and  concentnting  his  ideae.  The  afaMDoe 
even  of  a  da/  or  two  appeared  aufficient  to  invest  the  accustomed 
objeclB  which  he  again  beheld  with  additional  interest  and  novelty. 
As  we  passed,  he  gaxed  earnestly  into  every  shop,  and  seemed  as  if 
endeavouring  to  read  in  the  countenances  of  the  pedestrians  who 
thronged  the  streets,  whether  any  occuirence  of  importance  had  taken 
place  during  his  absence. 

The  stopping  of  the  carriage  at  length  indicated  the  completion  of 
our  journey.  I  cast  my  eyes  upwards  to  the  windows  of  die  house, 
'  but  all  was  veiled  in  darkness.  The  head  of  the  fi&ilhful  and  atten- 
tive Girzy  was  not  visible,  as  I  expected  it  would  have  been,  and  not 
even  the  glimmer  of  a  taper  was  discernible  in  the  interior.  The 
coachman  descended  from  his  box,  and  assisted  us  fen  alight,  while  my 
servant  cocended  the  stair,  to  give  notice  to  my  uncle's  dilatory  do- 
mestics of  our  arrival.  On  being  released  fiom  durance  vile  (for  vile 
durance  travelling  in  such  a  vehicle  literally  was,)  we  followed  his 
steps,  and  found  him  battering  loudly  at  the  portal  of  the  dwelling, 
without  any  signal  being  afibrded  of  the  presence  of  inhabilantB  within. 
**  What's  a'  this  ?"  vociferated  my  uncle,  as  we  gained  the  landing- 
place  of  the  stair.  **  What's  come  ower  thae  twa  ne'er-do-weel  kim- 
mers,  in  the  deevil's  name?  Are  they  fou'  or  asleep?  Hand  awa," 
said  he,  addressing  the  servant,  "baud  awa,  and  let  me  try  to  wauken 
up  the  guid-for-naething  hisies.  I'se  warrant  I'se  mak  them  hear  on 
the  deaf  side  o'  their  heads."  So  saying,  he  advanoed  to  the  door, 
and  acccHnpanied  a  sonorous  application  of  the  knocker  with  such 
ejaculations  as  the  following,  uttered  in  a  key  loud  enough  to  have 
awakened  the  dead : — **  Girxy,  1  say,  Giizy,  open  the  door,  ye  limb  o' 
Satan !  are  we  to  be  keepit  here  standin'  a'  night  on  the  slair-head, 
while  ye're  dozing  like  a  tap  ?  Come  and  o|)en  the  door  directly,  ye 
buckle  of  Belzebub."  To  this  emphatic  adjuration  no  answer  was 
returned,  and  a  similar  address  to  Jenny  produced  no  greater  eflect 

It  was  now  evident  that  both  the  females  in  question  had  evacuated 
the  premises,  and  the  anger  of  my  uncle  exceeded  all  bounds.  In 
truth,  his  wrath  was  not  without  some  shadow  of  excuse.  Instead  of 
a  comfortable  reception  in  his  own  house,  to  be  denied  admission 
altogether,  and  kept  standing  both  cold  and  hungry  on  a  common 
stair,  when  he  reasonably  calculated  on  enjoying  the  full  restoration 
o£  his  domestic  comforts,  might  have  aflbrded  apology  for  an  unusual 
excitation  of  bile,  in  a  pemn  neither  very  choleric  ncMr  easily  irascible. 
Provoking  as  the  situation  was,  it  was  necessary  to  devise  some  ex- 
pedient to  mitigate  its  inconvenience.  The  first  idea  that  suggested 
itself  was  that  of  breaking  open  the  door,  and  eflecting  forcible  en- 
trance. But  cui  bono  t  The  house  was  untenanted,  the  fires  probably 
extinguished,  and  the  keys  of  every  thing,  whether  esculent  or  pota- 
ble, in  Mis.  Girsy's  pocket  This  project,  therefore,  was  speedily 
abandoned,  and,  after  considerable  deliberation,  it  was  determined 
that  the  luggage  should  be  deposited  in  a  neighbouring  shop.-  while 
we  proceeded  in  quest  of  a  comfortable  supper  to  a  tavern.  My 
servant  was  directed  to  hover  round  the  premises,  and  give  the  enant 
housekeeper  the  eariiest  possible  notice  of  our  remm,  and  the  in- 
convenience which  her  absence  had  occasiooed.  These  arrange- 
ments being  effected,  we  set  forth  in  search  of  the  Regency  Tavern, 
(my  uncle's  fovourite  house  of  entertainment,)  his  indignation  finding 
vent  in  fiequent  ebullitions  by  the  way. 
It  is  an  old  proverb,  and  I  have  generally  found  it  a  true  one,  that 
.  misfortunes  never  come  single,  and  the  occurrences  of  this  evening 
aflbrded  no  contradiction  to  the  truth  of  the  adage.  We  had  not  ad- 
vanced above  the  length  of  a  street  or  two,  and  my  uncle  had  just  got 
into  the  middle  of  a  long  and  hearty  imprecation  on  Girzy,  and  a  de- 
nunciation of  those  **  deevil's  cantrips"  which  had  led  her  abroad  at 
so  unseasonable  an  hour,  when  we  encountered  a  At,  jolly-looking 
penon,  who  immediately  accosted  my  companion — ^  Bless  me,  Mr. 
Spreull,  is  this  you  ?  a  sight  o*  you  in  the  streets  at  this  time  o'  night 
is  a  thing  no  seen  yince  in  a  twalmonth.  I  thocht  ye  had  beeiTawa 
pUtndiC  the  Laird  yer  britber  in  the  roouls."  This  addieas,  the  irre- 
verent tone  of  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  was  not  much  in  accord- 
ance either  with  his  temper  or  feelings,  still  afibrded  an  opening  for 
the  narrative  of  Giny's  delinquency  too  favourable  to  be  n^lected. 
On  learning  that  we  were  bound  for  the  Regency,  Baillie  Lapslie 
(for  so  was  this  jolly  gentleman  designated)  immediately  volunteered 
to  join  the  party,  an  ofler  which  my  uncle,  anxious  to  leam  all  the 
news,  accepted. 

Our  supper  was  a  good  one,  Mrs.  Golder,  the  landlady,  civil  and 
assiduous  in  her  attentions,  and  Baillie  Lapslie  made  seveml  efibrts  at 
wit,  which  showed  at  least  his  inclination  to  be  fiicetious.  Whether 
the  irritation  of  my  uncle  might  or  might  not  have  yielded  to  a  com- 
bination of  such  agremens  is,  and  must  ever  remain,  a  moot  point ; 
for  a  new  cause  of  discomposure  was  speedily  interposed  to  prevent 
the  restomtion  of  his' mental  equanimity. 

"  Well,  Baillie,"  said  my  uncle,  while  engaged  in  the  act  of  com- 
pounding his  first  tumbler,  "  ye  maun  tell  us  a'  the  news.  How  did 
cottons  go  off  at  Wednesday's  sale  ?  are  boweds  looking  up,  and  rum 
selling  with  more  spirit  than  it  did  last  week? — ^Is  there  any  thing  in 
the  Tontine  list  about  the  David  Spreull,  of  whose  arrital  at  Dema- 
lara  I  expected  to  hear  before  now  ?  I  ettle  the  underwriters  are 
beginning  to  shake  in  their  shoon  about  heir.  Four  months  since  she 
left  Greenock,  and  naething  either  seen  or  heard  tell  o'  her'sin  syne. 
Sorry  would  I  be  that  ony  ill  had  happened  to  her,  though,  in  point 
of  loss,  I'm  safe  enough,  for  she's  weel  ensured,  baith  ship,  fieight, 
andcaiga"  ^ 

*'  In  regard  to  news,"  ^tunvBd  BaiUie  LapsUe,  "  then*s  no  muckle 


o'  ony  kind,  aiMl  little  or  no  variation  in  the  naiketa  fiaa  Inst  we^; 
sogan  may  be  a  shade  higher,  and  oottoM  a  tbodit  lower,  but  nae 
change  worth  the  mentkniing.  At  the  ooflee-room,  this  momiag, 
naething  was  talked  of  but  the  stoppage  of  Pemc^  and  Trotter,  ^ha, 
they  say,  will  not  pay  a  shilling  in  the  pound." 

*'  Penny  and  Trotter!"  eiclairaed  the  old  gentleman,  in  a  load  sad 
angiy  voice,  his  eyes  fiashing  fire,  and  vehemently  strttdug  the  tsUe 
with  bis  clenched  fist—**  Penny  and  Trotter  banknipts  ay,  fliat's 
what  they  may  ca'  them  in  the  Gaaette— but  thievea,  logues,  and 
swindlers,  is  what  I'll  take  care  they  shall  be  ca'ed  evety  wheie  elsfr 
Let  them  try  to  get  a  oertificato  firae  me— let  them  see  whether  I'll 
agree  to  their  dischaige— let  them  come,  wi'  pitifu*  speech  and  long 
fiiices,  yammerin  and  fleechin  about  their  wives  and  yoong  iimiilie*, 
wi'  their  oflbrs  o*  compositton  o'  yin,  twa,  three,  ay,  or  even  ten  ihit- 
lings  in  the  pound,  and  see  what  comfort  they*ll  get  ftae  me.** 

I  had  never  before  seen  his  evil  passiom  called  so  folly  into  plsy 
as  at  this  moment  All  the  faittemeas  of  his  nature  aeeoied  to  bs  col- 
lected in  order  to  be  dischaiged  at  once  on  the  nnfiutunate  Penny 
and  Trotter.  So  unexpectedly  had  this  vioWnt  ebullitkm  brabo 
forth,  and  so  apparently  uncalled-for  did  it  appear,  thnt  sons  of  (he 
ludicrous  involuntarily  mingled  with  it  in  my  imaginstini.  If  I 
smiled,  however,  it  was  unobserved,  and  I  remained  a  sileat  spsda* 
tor  of  a  scene  in  which  I  had  no  inclination  to  lake  a  put  The 
Baillie  soon  made  rejoinder,  though  apparently  aomewhat  awed  by 
the  deep  and  vehement  excitement  his  intdliguice  had  raissd  in  the 
old  gentleman. 

**  Hoot,  Mr.  Spreull,  ye  shoold  nae  tak'  on  sae,  althnwgh  ye  are 
maybe  in  for  a  thoiiaand  or  twa ;  ye  ken  sic  tilings  maun  happen  io 
trade,  and  are  just  to  be  tholed  by  tis  a'.  Tour  loases  at  yae  tiiQe,y« 
ken,  are  made  up  for  by  your  profits  at  anither ;  an'  weel  I  wst  sic  t 
loss  might  have  fii'en  on  them  that's  less  aUe  to  bear  it  than  yoiiael', 
had  it  been  a  thousand  fiir  every  hunder." 

*«  For  hisses  in  the  fidr  way  of  btMineas,**  replied  die  other.  "I  lay 
my  account  wi'  them  like  ilher  folk,  and  can  hear  them  aa  weel  aa 
my  neighbours;  but  to  be  cheated,  robbed,  and  swindled  by  a  foir 
fiiced  and  dishonest  sOoundral  is  what  I  am  called  upon  to  bear  neither 
by  British  law  nor  Christian  morality ;  and  baith  Mr.  Penny  and  Mr. 
Trotter  will  maybe  find  to  their  cost,  they  oonki  not  have  selected  a 
worw  sulgect  for  sic  an  impositkin  than  David  SpranlJ.'' 

**  Lord  bless  us!"  rejoined  the  Baillie.  who  did  not  uppsut  mon 
than  myself  to  comprehend  the  gist  of  my  uncWs  arrnsatinna,  **  I  an 
sorry  to  hear  ye  talk  m  that  door  and  bitter  way,  aboot  the  pear  folk 
What  waur  are  ye  aff  in  *the  present  business  than  fifty  mair,  lea 
able  to  bear  their  losses  than  yoorsel*.  Penny  and  Trotter  hae  stoppit 
payment,  and  ye're  a  creditor  o'  the  concern,  which,  if  a*  diat*s  aid 
be  true,  is  no  likely  to  make  much  retain.  There's  naething  edn- 
ordinar  in  a'  this,  though  a  body  would  think,  firme  the  violent  sod 
fiytin  way  ye  speak  o*  them,  they  had  dappit  a  pistol  to  your  bresrf, 
and  robbit  you  on  the  highway." 

*'  Clappit  a  pistol  to  my  breast  and  robbit  me,  aay  yef  vehmoiily 
rejoined  my  uncle—**  to  do  that  requires  spirit  and  courage,  and  theK 
puir  miserable  deevils  have  none.  Wad  ye  even  chids  like  tbse, 
wha  come  to  swindle  you  wi'  a  smooth  tongue  and  a  gimin  gab.  to  i 
fiur  and  open  robber  who  demands  yer  siller  on  the  khig's  lidiKhwByT 
Us  comes  at  least  in  his  real  character  of  an  open  enemy,  sad  penk 
baith  lifo  and  soul  for  the  miserable  pittance  he  gains  by  his  onpnfit- 
able  trade.  Such  a  man  I  neither  hate  nor  despise;  and  whaterer 
means  I  may  think  myself  bound  to  take  for  the  raooveiy  or  preserrs- 
tion  of  my  property,  he  has  my  best  wishes  to  escape  fiom  the  gal- 
lows in  this  world,  and  the  deevil's  chiut  in  die  nexf." 

*'  Weel,  weel,"  exclaimed  the  Baillie,  peroeiTii«  all  oonteotiaD  on 
this  matter  to  be  hopeless,  and  willing,  at  least,  to  know  the  simple 
facts  of  the  case,  *'  it's  weel  kent,  Mr.  Sprenll,  that  there'sno  alanger 
head  in  the  toon  o'  Glasgow  than  yer  ain ;  and  trying  to  ciheal  you  ii 
like  suppin'  kail  wi'  the  deil — ^it  needs  a  lang  spoon  no  to  come  sff 
second  best  But  you  .forget  that  neither  Mr.  Tbocnton  nor  1  ken  any 
of  the  particulars  of  the  case." 

Upon  these,  at  last,  Mr.  Spreull  condescended  to  enter,  and  it  «■ 
appeared  that  the  head  and  front  of  the  oflkKling  of  Mesni.  PMny 
and  Trotter  consisted  in  incurring  a  debt  of  three  tbooaanl  pounds  Id 
the  old  gentleman  only  a  few  days  before,  when  it  waa  scarcely  pw- 
sible  to  suppose  them  ignorant  pf  their  impending  iimolvency.   'V^ 
to  say  the  truth,  was  provoking  enough,  but  perfaapa  would  notso  vd» 
mendy  have  excited  the  oM  gentleman's  passiaai  hed  the  deoeptios 
not  involved,  besides  pecimiary  loss,  an  imputatioa  on  his  sagacity, 
and  exposed  him  to  the  mortification  of  having  it  known  to  thewoiid 
that  he  had  been  duped.    To  a  man  of  his  snbatnnce,  indeed,  the  ke 
did  not  carry  with  it  any  serious  inoonvenienoe ;  aikd  it  is  but  joitiee 
to  state,  what  I  afterwards  learned,  that  in  this  caae,  aocmding  to  the 
old  Scottish  saying,  **  his  bark  was  viranr  than  hia  btte,"  and  diat  ka 
bettor  feelings  did  not  sufiEer  him  to  cany  his  threatened  vengeanes 
into  eflfect 

Instruments  so  ill  in  tune  as  my  uncle,  the  TUjUj^,  and  myssUi 
coukl  not  be  expected  to  produce  a  very  harmoniooa  concert,  and  the 
excellent  Glenlivet  of  the  Regency  wwted  its  powera  in  vain.  At 
length  the  party  broke  ujx  and  having  wished  the  Bsdllie  good  nighl, 
I  accompanied  the  olfl  ^ntleman  home,  in  order  to  aee  him  ones 
more  installed  in  his  domicile.  All  the  way  he  spoke  not  a  ward; 
and  we  were  afcending  the  atair  when,  Giny,  now  on  the  akeit,  ap- 
peared on  the  landing-pkoe,  bearing  a'candle  Io  1%K«  oar  steps'^ 
Aware  of  die  adrantage  of  oO^DaiTe  opeiationi   in  n  caae  like  the 
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preieDt,.sbe  determined  to  cany  war  into  d>e  camp  of  the  enemy,  and 
lost  no  time  in  coming  to  the  snatch. 

**Weel,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  hame  again,  baitb  o'  ye,**  Mid  ahe,  m 
we  advanced/  **  though  yin  wad  hae  expeckit  better  things  fiae  a  man 
o'  3^our  yean,  than  to  be  takin*  folk  by  surprise  at  this  gait  Couldna 
ye  hae  just  drappit  me  a  line  to  let  me  ken  ye  war  comin*  the  night, 
and  I  might  hae  had  a  gude  eomfbrtable  supper  reedy  for  yon  and 
Mr.  Ceeral  7  But  this  is  no  the  first  time  ye  hae  sair*t  me  sae,  and  I 
maun  e'en  say  it's  really  a  daflUke  proceeding/' 

This  fire  of  Girzy's  stem-chaser  ¥ras  answered,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, by  a  whole  broadside  from  her  enraged  antagonist,  who,  taking 
advantage  of  his  heavier  metal,  poured  in  both  shot  and  shell  with 
such'deetructive  energy  that  the  Girzy  bomb  lay  at  length  a  mere 
log  upon  the  water,  much  damaged  both  in  hull  and  rigging,  yet  dis- 
daining to  strike  her  colours.  In  the  course  of  the  engagement,  how- 
ever, the  facts  of  the  case  were  elicited,  which  were  briefly  these: 

Girsy's  talents  as  a  **  howdie"  were  held  in  much  estimation  by  a 
large  circle  of  matronly  acquaintance,  and  as  we  are  naturally  partial 
to  that  puianit  in  which  we  excel,  Girzy  by  no  means  shunned  any 
opportunity  that  ofiered  for  the  display  of  her  obstetrical  talents.  In 
the  present  instance,  she  had  been  induced  to  desert  her  post  by  a 
presiing  message  firom  the  wife-  of  Deacon  Dinwiddie.  stating  that 
she  had  just  been  "  ta*en  wi'  her  thraws,"  requesting  a  visit  from  her 
friend,  and  expressing  much  apprehension  that  she  was  destined  to 
**  hae  a  sair  time  o't"  Girzy  could  not  resist  this  golden  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  her  skill,  and  seised  it  with  all  the  avidity  of  a 
dilettante  practitioner.  She  had  not  gone  forth,  however,  on  the  ex- 
ercise of  her  high  vocation,  without  issuing  special  injunctions  to 
Jenny  to  remain  a  close  tenant  of  the  house  during  her  absence,  and 
desiring  that  she  might  receive  the  earliest  information,  in  case  her 
master  diottld  arrive  in  the  interval  No  sooner,  however,  was 
Gincy's  back  turned,  than  Jenny  sallied  forth  to  hear  the  *' clash  o'  the 
toon,"  from  her  companions  at  the  Westport  Well.  Such  were  the 
causes  of  this  domestic  uproar,  which  threatened  to  involve  conse- 
quences of  the  most  serious  nature  to  the  whole  of  Mr.  Spreull's  ee- 
tablishment 

**  An'  what  busmess  hae  ye  to  be  concerned  in  any  such  matters ! 
are  there  no  doctors  enough  in  the  town,  without  your  setting  up  for 
a  howdie  f  think  ye  it's  a  guid  reason  to  gie  a  man,  when  he's  just 
come  aff  a  journey  beith  cauld  and  hungry,  and  finds  his  ain  door 
steekit  in  his  face,  that  he  maun  cool  his  cuits  on  the  stair-head,  be- 
cause Mrs.  Dinwiddle's  ta'en  wi'  her  thraws7 — ^the  deevil  thraw 
haith  you  and  her!  But  it's  just  as  weel  that  ye  should  understand 
yae  thing,  that  my  housekeeper's  no  to  be  trotting  afVer  every  kittling 

-  wife  in  the  parish ;  and  gin  ye  canna  mak'  up  your  mind  to  mind 
your  ain  business,  and  leave  the  care  of  cleckin*  wives  to  ither  folk, 
ye  had  bettor  just  pack  up  your  duds  and  seek  a  place  that  will  suit 
yon  better,  for  here  ye  shall  not  stay :  ye  may  just  tak'  that  in  your 
lug" 

At  this,  as  it  appeared  to  Girzy,  unprovoked  and  gratuitous  threat, 
she  wared  wroth.- 

**  Na,  Mr.  SpreuU,"  exclaimed  the  indignant  matron,  "  gin  ye  want 
to  part  wi'  an  auld — ay,  and  though  1  say  it  that  shoukhia  say't,  a 
gude  servant,  ye  hae  just  to  say  the  word,  and  I'se  warrant  ye  shall 
soon  liae  a  toom  hoose  o'  me.  Just  speak,  and  in  hauf  an  hour's  time, 
I  promise  you,  I'se  darken  yer  doors  nae  mair;  and  gin  this  is  a' 
that's  come  o'  twenty  years'  hard  and  fiuthfii'  service— for  takin'  tent 
o'  ye  baith  day  and  night-^in  health  and  sickness  for  guidin',  and 
managin',  and  serimpin'  a'  things  to  save  yer  substance— -if  this  be  a' 
the  thanks  I'm  to  get  for  a'  my  service,  I  here  tak  Maister  Ceeral  to 
witness,  that  I  am  ready  to  shake  the  dust  free  aff  my  feet  at  yer 
door,  and  rather  die  in  the  aulmshoose  than  eat  the  bread,  even  for 
anither  day,  &  sae  doure,  cauld-hearted,  and  thankless  a  maister." 

**  What  for  do  ye  gang  on  like  a  gomeril  at  this  gait!"  rejoined  her 
master,  not  a  little  taken  aback  by  this  unexnecfed  effervescence  of 
female  spirit;  *«^wha'  wants  ye  to  gae  gin  ye  Iihe  to  stay^— " 

"  What  for  do  I  gang  on,  ask  ye,"  interrupted  Girzy,  determined  to 

-  keep  her  vantage  ground,  '*  what  for  do  I  gang  on  at  this  gait? — ra- 
'  ther  tell  me  what  for  is  a'  this  stramasht — What  for  do  you  oome 

hame  like  a  fury,  wi'  yer  een  on  a  low,  and  a  voice  louder  than  Bell 
Geordy's,  and  toll  an  auld  servant  to  gangher  gait,  be  cause  she  hap- 
pened to  be  no  just  in  the  hoose  when  ye  arrived  at  an  unexpected 
and  untimeous  hour  fsae  the  country  f  Ob.  Mr.  Spruell,  but  ye're  a 
doure  and  a  hard  man,  and  that  a'  the  warld  says  o'  ye.  But  fare  ye 
weel ;  for  a'  that's  come  and  gane,"  here  she  softened  her  voice,  '*  I 
wadna  part  wi'  ye  in  ill  Uuid ;  there,  tak'  the  keys,"  producing,  at  the 
same  lime,  a  huge  bunch,  and  extending  her  hand  with  them  towards 
her  master,"  there,  tak'  the  keys,  yell  find  a'  things  right;  and  fhre 
ye  weel,  for  beneath  your  roof-tree  I  shall  nae  sleep  aniiher  night" 

Whether  Girzy  really  intended  to  take  her  departure,  or  whether 
this  was  merely  a  rhetorical  artifice,  is  beyond  my  fathom  to  deter- 
mine. But  the  very  idea  of  such  an  event,  so  utterly  unlooked'  for, 
was  evidently  not  a  litde  appalling  to  my  uncle.  If  artifice  it  was  in 
Girzy,  never  was  artifice  better  supported  by  external  demonstrations 
of  truth.  She  had  assumed,  in  the  course  of  her  speech,  a  stalely 
port  and  proud  demeanour,  to  her  unwonted.  A  look  of  high  resolve 
sat  throned  on  her  brow,  as  she  stretched  forth  her  hands  with  the 
keys  to  her  astonished  master. 

"  What  in  God's  name,  Girzy,  maks  ye  speak  such  havers  as  ye've 
been  blethirin'  for  the  last  five  minutes,  and  what  for  de  ye  keep 
nxin'  the  keys,  as  if  I  wanted  them  finae  yef    Gi9  m  nae  mair  o' 


your  disfamadavers,  but  gang  ben  the  house,  and  gin  ye  dinna  think 
better  o't  in  the  morning,  I'se  warrant  you'll  find  nae  objectiaai  on 
my  part  to  your  seeking  for  another  place." 

Perceiving,  now,  that  the  contest  was  likely  to  terminate  wilhoat 
any  important  results,  and  observing  both  parties  to  manifest  an  in- 
clination'for  peace,  on  the  footing  of  the  wtaius  toUe  AeOwn,  I  took  an 
early  opportunity  of  withdrawing  from  the  field,  and  returned  to  my 
quarters  m  the  College. 

In  youth,  with  oU  its  gaiety  and  excitements,  **  time  passes  o'er  as 
with  a  noiseless  lapse ;"  and  his  course  is  swift  and  trackless  as  that 
of  a  bird.  Spring  was  now  gone  and  it  was  summer.  The  halls  of 
the  College  were  once  more  deserted,  and  I,  too,  made  prepamtiaiK 
for  departure. 

The  first  of  May  is  the  day  fixed  by  immemorial  usage  in  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  distribution  of  the  prizes :  a  day  looked  forward  to 
with  *'  hopes  and  fears  that  kindle  hope,"  by  many  youthful  and  tat- 
dent  spirits.  The  great  hall  of  the  College  on  that  day  certainly  pre- 
sents a  very  pleasing  and  animated  spectacle.  The  academical  dia* 
tinctions  are  bestowed  with  much  of  ceremonial  pomp,  in  presence 
of  a  vast  concourse  of  spectators,  and  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  mark 
the  flush  of  bashful  triumph  on  the  cheek  of  the  victor^— the  spark* 
ling  of  his  downcast  eye,  as  the  hall  is  rent  with  loud  applause,  when 
he  advances  to  receive  the  badge  of  honour  assigned  him  by  the 
voice  of  his  fellow-students.  It  is  altogether  a  sight  to  stir  the  spirit 
in  the  youtiiful  bosom,  and  stimulate  into  healthy  action  faculties 
which,  but  for  such  excitement,  might  have  continued  in  unbroken 
slumber.  Of  such  distinctions,  irregular  as  my  habits  of  study  had 
been,  I  was  a  partaker.  In  some  of  my  classes  I  stood  fiist^— in  all 
I  carried  off  some  mark  of  succesiful  application ;  and,  in  now  look- 
ing back  on  the  year  which  I  spent  in  the  College  of  Gla^ow,  I  can- 
itot  but  refer  to  it  the  acquisition  of  that  love  of  literature  which  has 
never  died  within  me,  and  in  which  I  have  found  a  relief  and  a  re- 
source, uiHler  circumstances  when  its  place  could  not  have  been  other- 
wise sn[^lied. 

Of  my  fiiroily  I  have  of  late  said  littie,  yet  they  were  but  seldom 
absent  from  my  thoughts,  and  with  the  diflerent  members  of  it  I  kiBpt 
up  a  constant  intercourse  by  letter.  My  fiither  seldinn  wrote  to  me 
and  when  he  did,  his  letters  betrayed  littie  of  that  affectionate  feel- 
ing which  might  be  expected  to  breathe  in  the  confidential  inter- 
course  of  a  parent,  and  an  only  son.  His  letters  were  indeed  neither 
harsh  nor  unkind,  but  they  were  cold  and  stately,  and  in  character 
those  of  a  monitor  rigid  in  the  performance  of  a  duty,  more  than  of 
a  fiitber,  whose  hopes  were  garnered  up  in  the  object  he  addressed. 
From  my  mother  I  heard  more  frequendy,  but  writiiig  was  an  exer- 
tion to  which  she  was  frequently  unequal,  and  my  principal  oorrea- 
pendent  was  Jane.  In  the  letters  of  that  dear  sister  nothing  that 
interested  me  was  too  insignificant  to  find  a  place.  She  gathered 
information  from  the  grooms  and  keeper  of  my  stud  and  keimel, 
which  she  fiuthfnlly  imbodied  (bating  a  few  techiucal  mistakes)  in 
her  epistles.  She  told  me  of  Hecuba,  my  fovourite  old  mare,  and 
enlarged  on  the  colour  and  beauty  of  her  foal,  which  littie  Lucy  fad 
daily  in  the  paddock.  She  spoke,  too,  of  Don  and  Ponlor— of  Arielf 
my  little  spaniel,  petted  and  careawd  by  all  for  the  sake  of  her  ab- 
sent master.  The  accounta  which  I  received  from  Jane  of  my  mo- 
ther's health,  though  unfavourable,  did  not  excite  in  me  any  alarm. 
Nor  did  either  Jane  or  my  father  appear  to  feel  such.  She  had,  I 
was  told,  become  more  feeble,  but  a  trip  to  Brightrai  was  meditated, 
and  the  sea-breezes  would  restore  her  strength.  She  sufibred  from  a 
severe  cough ;  but  this  the  warmth  of  the  approadiing  summer  would 
remove.  Her  spirits,  too.  were  good,  and  her  lettera  betrayed  ito 
symptom  of  the  languor  of  disease.  It  is  not  the  character  of  youth 
lo  anticipate  evil.  Death  is  then  regarded  as  a  distant  though  inevi- 
table event,  to  whose  dreaded  approach  we  shut  our  eyes  and  Btop 
our  ears,  till  his  chariot-wheels  are  at  hand,  and  he  already  thunders 
at  the  gate. 

In  this  situation  did  matten  stand,  when,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
C<^^e  session,  I  wrote  to  my  fiith^r  to  leam  his  wishes  as  to  my  mo- 
tions. My  friend  Conyen  was  about  to  visit  one  of  his  guardians  in 
Yorkshire,  an  old  fox-hunting  squire,  where  he  was  to  remain  till  a 
oometoy  of  dragoons  had  been  obtained  for  him.  We  proposed  a 
tour  by  the  Lakes,  and  he  pressed  me  to  accompany  him  on  his  visit, 
before  returning  to -my  own  fiimily.  I  mentioned  tiiis  scheme  to  my 
father,  and  requested  his  consent  He  gave  it,  but  desired  that  I 
would  take  advantage  of  my  being  in  Yorkshire  to  offer  a  visit  to  our 
relation  the  £arl  of  Amersham,  with  whom,  from  the  seclusion  in 
which  my  father  had  spent  the  latter  yean  of  his  life,  little  inter- 
course, during  my  reroembimnce,  bad  been  maintained.  To  the  ad- 
vantages which  might  arise  from  keeping  up  this  connexion  he.  was 
not  insensible.  The  earl  was  ministerial  in  his  politics,  and  had  a 
borough  or  two  at  command ;  and  therefore  be  was,  at  least,  a  person 
worth  courting;  by  a  young  man  just  about  to  enter  the  world  with 
fewer  friends  and  sinaUer  fortune  than  was  desireUe.  My  mother 
wrote  accordingly  to  the  countess,  with  whom  she  had  at  one  period 
of  her  lifo  been  intimate,  informing  her  that  she  could  not  hear  of  my 
being  in  Yorkshire  without  feeling  anxious  that  I  should  become  per- 
sonally known  to  relations  for  whom  both  she  and  my  fother  enter- 
tained so  perfect  a  regard. 

Preliminaries  being  at  length  settied  for  our  departure,  Conyeis 
and  myself  set  forth  on  our  excunion  with  light  and  joyous  hearts. 
My  parting  with  my  uncle  was  to  me  an  afibcting  one.  Before  I 
rose  to  say  fiurewell,  at  our  last  interview,  we  had  been  convent^ 
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ior  iiboat  an  hour.  J  had  lain  before  him  with  perfect  opennws  and 
amearity  my  hopes  and  my  pnwpecia,  for  I  then  regarded  him  only  as 
a  warm  and  faithful  friend.  He  cuuld  scarc^^ly  be  expected  to  ap- 
prove of  my  partiality  for  a  military  h'fe,  but  he  had  knowledge 
•Dough  of  chancier  to  perceive  that  my  inclinations  were  not  to 
be  controlled  on  this  matter,  and  he  did  not  seriously  attempt  it. 

*'  Weel,  Cyril,"  said  he,  '*  since  yo  will  bo  a  soJger,  and  are  fi^ol 
enough  to  gang  to  be  shot  at  for  twa  or  thrco  shillings  a  day,  when 
ye  might  atay  ai  hame  and  do  iar  better,  it's  needless  fur  me  to  try 
and  reaion  you  out  o'  what  1  see  ye've  set  your  heart  on.  But  gang 
where  ye  like,  ye'U  hae  the  prayers  o*  an  auld  man  lor  the  blessings  o' 
PiOTidence  on  your  head.  May  Gud's  mercy  be  a  fence  and  a  buck- 
ler to  you  in  the  day  of  batdc,  and  his  grace  ever  guide  and  protect 
yott  io  the  perilous  course  of  life  on  which  you  are  about  to  euter." 

Here  the  old  man  was  silent,  (he  expression  of  his  (ace  was  stem 
and  rnimoved  as  ever,  but  my  own  heart  bynipathctieally  told  me  of 
all  that  was  working  in  his.  Tears  ^u^hed  frum  my  eyes  as  1  rose  to 
bid  him  adieu.  1  endeavoured^ — but  1  could  nut  speak.  lie  grasped 
my  hand  in  his,  with  a  strong  and  yet  somewhat  tremulous  pressure. 
For  a  minute  there  was  silence,  but  the  old  mon  became  gradually 
calmer,  and  'thus  spoke : — **  Farewell,  Cyril,  farewell ;  it's  like  that 
on  this  side  o'  the  grave  we  may  never  meet  again.  Yet  I  may  live 
to  iiear  o'  your  well-doin^,  and  tlmt  will  be  to  me  the  best  mid  moist 
joyfu'  tidings  I  can  hear  in  this  world.  (Sang, — but  mind  while  I 
live,  gin  ye  wont  a  friend  to  help  you  in  timo  of  need,  ye  hao  yin  in 
your  atUd  uncle  that  will  no  forsake  you  in  your  trouble.  Gang^-> 
and  an  auld  man's  blessing  be  on  your  head,  and  his  prayers 
ahall  follow  for  your  happiness  and  pnwperity,  wherever  it  may  please 
God  that  your  lot  may  be  cast."  As  he  spoke,  he  laid  his  hand  so- 
lemnly on  my  head ;  then  embracing  me,  he  turned  suddenly  from 
ne.  1  rushed,  much  moved,  from  the  apartment,  and  in  a  moment 
ftond  myself— in  the  arms  of  Girzy.  Before  1  succeeded  in  extricating 
myeslf  fiom  this  unpleasant  predicament  1  had  undergone  the  penalty 
of  several  kind  kisses,  while  1  felt  her  arms  clospuig  my  neck  with 
•iioh  a  gripe,  as  that  with  which  a  vulture  seizes  a  lamb.  "  Just 
ppomiee  lo  oome  back  again,"  said  the  worthy  creature,  with  red  eyea 
and  a  choking  voice,  "just  promise  to  oome  back  and  see  us  again, 
and  I'll  let  you  gang." 

**  Yet,  yes,"  I  answered,  anxious  to  escape,  and  quite  overcome  by 
this  unexpected  prolongation  of  tlie  scene— ^'  yes,  and  may  God  bless 
you ;"  and  by  a  sudden  eflurt  I  released  myself  from  her  grasp,  and 
•flbcted  my  escape. 

No  cure  for  mental  depression  is  so  efficacious  as  travelling.  My 
heart  was  heavy  when,  seated  in  the  Carlisle  mad  vU-a-vU  to  my 
friend  Conyers,  we  whirled  rapidly  through  the  Gallow-gate,  and 
bade  a  long,  probably  an  eternal  farewell  to  Glasgow.  Wiih  revert- 
ed e3res  I  gasMl  upon  the  lofty  towers  of  the  cathedral,  till,  by  the 
increasing  distance,  they  could  no  longer  be  distinctly  traced  in  the 
denee  canopy  of  smoke  which  overhung  the  city.  My  attention, 
however,  wA  soon  engrossed  by  tlie  now  objects  which  were  eon- 
etantly  presenting  themselves  as  we  advanced,  and  long  before  we 
rtached  Hamilton,  *«my  basom>iord  sat  lightly  on  its  throne,"  and 
my  tpiriia  were  light  and  buoyant  as  the  air  1  breathed. 

Never  did  I  poss  a  more  delightful  week  than  that  which  we  spent 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lakes,  in  exploring  their  transcendent 
scenery.  Ai^id  such  objects,  and  at  such  an  age,  was  it  possible  for 
beings  with  hearts  as  j'oung  and  unoppressed  by  the  cares  of  the 
iverld  to  be  otherwise  than  happy  ?  We  required  no  artificial  stimu- 
lus,—flo  extraneous  excitement,  to  good  on  our  (iincy  to  enjoyment. 
*•  The  common  air,  the  earth,  the  skies,"  were  in  themselves  all  suflli- 
elent.  They  gave  us  then  what  millions,  did  I  possess  them,  could  not 
purchase  nou>.  In  youth  happiness  u  cheap,  but  the  enjoyments  of  a 
Jaded  spirit  must  be  dearly  bought,  find  when  bought  are  vapid. 

On  quitting  the  lakes,  a  day's  journey  brought  us  to  the  house  of 
Squire  Parkyns,  who  received  both  his  ward  and  myself  with  a 
hearty  welcome.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  good  estate,  and  a  justice 
of  the  quorum,  a  warm-hearted  and  well-meaning  man,  and  marked 
by  that  devotion  to  field-sports  '*  which  is  the  bodge  of  all  his  thbe  (' 
bat  I  should  imagine  one  of  the  most  undt  persons  in  the  world  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  guardianship  of  a  young  man.  His  wife,  Conyers 
told  me,  had  been  deed  many  years,  and  he  had  lost  an  only  son, 
whose  scull  bad  been  fractured  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  when  out 
bunting.  The  old  man's  spirits  hod  long  succumbed  under  this  latter 
blow,  but  they  had  again  recovered,  and  notwitl»tanding  he  had 
thfee  daughtera  married  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  preferred  keeping 
what  he  called  *'  bachelor's  hall,"  to  again  submitting  his  establish- 
ment to  female  management  and  control.  To  a  jovial  old  spirit  like 
Ihis,  the  society  of  Conyers  and  myself  was  not  unpleasing.  We  ad- 
mired and  praised  his  stud,  listened  lo  his  sporting  anecdotes,  and  in 
all  disputes  about  hunting  or  shooting  deferentially  chose  him  as  our 
umpire.  In  three  doys  we  drank  him  into  a  fit  of  the  gout,  and  in 
three  more  I  received  a  letter  from  Loid  Amersham,  expressing  in 
courtly  phrase  his  thanks  for  the  proposed  visit,  ond  the  dehght  which 
both  he  and  Lady  Amersham  would  ieel  in  receiving  at  Staunton 
Court  the  son  of  his  old  and  valued  friend. 

Afler  reeeiTing  this  communication,  I  spent  a  week  in  the  society 

of  Conyers  and  the  old  Squire,  before  I  could  bring  myself  to  think 

of  taking  my  departure.     Even  then  I  wos  induced  more  than  once 

«o  uncoid  and  unpack  my  trunks  when  all  prepared  for  a  start,  and  to 

M  another  day  to  the  duration  of  my  sojourn.     With  regaid  to  Con- 

n,  our  ohaiacten  amalgamated  wonderfully,  and  a  stiOBg  mtttual 


regard  had  grown  up  fa^twaen  ua.  Of  all  the  men  I  bava  aver 
known,  Conyers,  1  think  possessed  in  the  greatest  degree  the  powsr 
of  conciliating  attachment.  He  was  indeed  a  fine  and  geaerous 
creature,  and  the  gayety  of  his  spirit,  the  openness  of  hia  disposition, 
and  his  entire  recklessness  of  self  were  enough  to  disarm  the  cearaie 
of  the  roost  rigid  moralist  on  his  iailingSb 

At  length  we  parted,  but  there  was  no  tinge  of  meiaEicholy  in  our 
adieu — we  embraced,  vowed  friendship,  and  bade  &rewell.  aiiih  til 
the  warmth  and  sincerity,  yet  with  all  the  light-heaitedaeat  of  youth. 
We  were  about  to  enter  on  4be'  same  pR^lcwsion,  to  enooimier  the 
same  dangers,  to  mingle  in  the  aame  world.  W«  were  to  meet  fre- 
quently, and  were  destined  to  pass  many  happy  daya  in  esiii  other's 
society — we  were  but  to  eiyoy  the  pleasures,  to  i^uck  ibo  rose  of  lift; 
and  as  for  its  thorns,  we  thought  not,  knew  not  of  iheo. 

And  so  we  piiried^— The  Gaaette  shortly  after  infonnad  no  thai 
Charles  was  appointed  to  a  cometcy  of  dragoons  in  a  ragimcpt  ihso 
stationed  in  Ireland.  Soon  afler  joining,  he  wroio  mo  in  eestwies  oT 
his  new  professwn,  entreating  me  to  procure,  if  poaiiMe,  a  oominiwioB, 
then  vacant  in  the  regiment.  But  it  was  yet  dubioua  whether  vf 
father  would  consent  to  my  becoming  a  soldier.  In  any  eass  it  irss 
very  certain  that  my  prefereuoe  for  a  particular  regiment,  wouM  be 
treated  by  him  as  a  mere  boyish  whim,  and  disregarded  m  mch. 
Under  present  circumstances,  therefore,  I  felt  and  knew  the  obaadsi 
to  the  accomplishment  of  my  wishes  to  be  insuimoiuitable.  Ysus  of 
separation  elapsed.  Our  ooriespoodenoe,  regular  at  firai,  baeane  gn- 
dually  leas  frequent,  as  the  pleaaures  and  businsas  of  the  world  thick- 
ened around  ua,  and  more  deeply  engromad  our  thoaghls;  and  kng 
before  we  again  met,  it  had  been  allogelher  diecontinued. 

On  parting  from  my  friend  and  the  old  Squire,  I  had  thirty  nilss  to 
travel  before  reaching  Staunton  Court,  the  aeat  of  my  noUa  rskoivsi. 
Hitherto  I  had  mixed  but  little  in  aociety,  and  that  little  oaly  in  the 
character  of  a  boy.  The  dignity  of  a  grown  man  ■  gaai/eoiBn-*- 
which  I  had  known  only  by  antieipatioa,  I  waa  nawfbr  the  flist  time 
to  ei\joy;  and  it  waa  not  without  a  senea  of  novel  dignity,  that  1  Mt 
myself  about  to  take  part  in  a  scenOk  which,  oven  Id  my  own  imagi- 
nation, seemed  worthy  of  the  actor.  Still  it  was  with  soma  pslpita- 
tions  of  the  heart— some  more  than  wonted  miagivingi  of  my  own 
power  of  pleasing,  that  I  beheld  the  gatei  of  the  lodge  thrown  opsa 
at  my  approach;  and  thought,  as  the  carriage  wound  along  the 
stately  and  serpentine  approach,  that  the  wiabed^or  BKanent  wm  9X 
hand. 

The  park  was  extennve,  and  stocked  with  die  finasi  tfanbav.  larfe 
herds  of  deer  were  cropping  the  pastursi,  or  redining  in  the  riiade. 
Kvery  thing  around  gave  indication  of  oMgnificent  antk|uityx-of  s 
residence,  which,  in  my  iaoagination,  wall  befitted  ooe  whose  oncii- 
tors  had  bled  in  the  Crusades  '.a  desoandant  of  thoaa  noble  bsroes 
who  gained,  at  their  sword's  poiot,  the  great  and  enduring  chsiter  of 
their  country's  freedom.  The  hand  of  wealth,  indeed,  wis  evsrf- 
where  visible ;  but  with  none  of  that  tinsel  ornament  and  gea:g8W 
profusum,  which  amrks  the  splendour  of  a  iioicoesK  rieht. 

An  approach  of  three  miles,  brought  us  at  length  in  right  of  the 
house.  It  waa  a  large  and  maarive  pile  of  building,  of  a  quadfSBga* 
Iar  form,  and  showing,  in  its  style  of  architecture,  that  pictorssqae 
peculiarity  by  which  the  works  of  I|iigo  Jones,  our  Ei^lish  PslladkH 
are  so  generally  discing uished.  The  houae  had  originaliy  heeo  sar- 
rounded  by  a  moat,  but  that  was  now  dry,  and  planted  with  fhmeis 
and  shrubs  of  singular  beauty  and  luxnrianoe.  Acnes  this  was  thraen 
a  bridge  of  light  and  graceful  oonetmctioii,  terminated  hf  an  aroh, 
over  which  the  arma  of  the  fiuaily,  enrmoimtad  by  an  aaii'a  oonoat, 
were  cut  in  high  relief,  and  supported  on  ailfacr  fiaok  by  a  Anoiom 
dragon,  dispUying  all  the  exuberanoa  of  tail  and  Inrii  with  which 
heralds  usually  rejoice  to  adorn  their  labulooa  erestiona.  Beneadi, 
the  motto,  **  A  gladio  tt  per  gitdium,"  waa  emUaaoned  in  ^oildan  cha- 
racters, and  haimoniaed  well  with  my  own  ideas  of  the  eluvallnras 
dignity  of  baronial  tenure. 

On  descending  fiom  Che  oarriago,  I  entered  a  mreolar  hail  of  spt- 
cious  dimensions,  the  roof  of  which  aaeanded  lo  the  foil  height  of  the 
building,  and  was  lighted  by  a  cupola  in  the  centre.     The  wwSQm  awe 
wainscoted  and  hung  with  pidnrea,  and  on  a  pedaatal  in  the  eeaire 
stood  a  statue  of  Chariei  the  Second,  who,  in  the  dayu  of  his  sdver- 
sity,  had  found  both  welcome  and  aofety  within  the  wrella  of  Staamoo. 
I  wos  ushered  across  this  magnifieent  apartment  thnmgfa  a  troop  of 
liveried  menials;  and,  after  ascending  a  short  marble  aftaiifeafi.  adomei 
and  perfumed  by  a  double  row  of  beautiful  exories,  entered  the  Ubiary. 
which  I  found  untenanted.  The  groom  of  the  ehamfaeia  then  iniamed 
me  that  neither  Lord  nor  Lady  Amerrimm  were  et  boeu,  and  re- 
quested to  know  whether  1  cbooe  any  refrHduneaft  efter  my  Joonsf- 
To  this  I  answered  in  the  negative ;  and  the  attamdent,  aMking  a  po- 
lite bow,  quitted  the  apartment    Thus  left  alone,  and  partiaps  a  little 
daunted  by  the  pomp  and  ceremony  by  which  the  eoene  around  ise 
was  invested,  I  seated  myaelf  in  an  aaey  ehair,  and  cawe  asore  gave 
the  reins  to  my  fancy. 

1  pictured  to  myself  the  owner  of  this  splendid  denaoana  *  Un- 
doubtedly," I  mid,  "  he  is  a  peraon  of  loAy  oarriage  end  finfahrd  ele- 
gance of  manner ;  proud-"  for  how  can  he  ha  other  leme  7 — hot  his  is 
a  generous  pride,  ever  veiled  in  ooortaay  to  his  aqoale,  end  kindness 
to  his  inforiors.  Raised  by  his  wealth  and  ataticm  ebove  the  petty 
cares  anc^noeties  by  which  meaner  nmn  are  agiinted,  he  is  libeitl, 
nay,  munmoiBnt  in  his  ideea,  with  a  band  open  ms  day  to  ne^Ung  chs> 
riCy,  He  is  a  hero-^for  the  Ueod  of  the  nabket  dsfvnliy  of  Engkod 
fioiA^'hif  Teiw.    Ha  is  a  palnol— Ibr  Im  aamioc  te)B«|  Use  eountiy 
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to  which  ho  owes  bo  much.    He  ii  loyttl-^fhfhis  fittitlon  marltf  him 
out  as  an  hereditary  bulwark  of  the  throne" 

In  this  manner  did  my  imagination  run  on,  adding  new  colours  to 
the  picture  it  had  drawn,  till  the  owner  of  the  mansion  seemed  to 
stand  before  me,  invested  with  every  possible  grace  and  excellence. 

"  And  I  am  now,"  thought  I,  "  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  this 
noble  and  transcendent  personage.  With  what  an  air  of  deference 
and  respect  must  I  address  him,  and  what  impression  can  I,  a  raw, 
ignomnt,  and  untutored  boy,  expect  to  make  on  one,  whose  taste  and 
talents  must,  at  a  glance.  lay  bare  to  him  the  whole  extent  of  my  de- 
ficiencies? I  shall  at  least  do  my  best,"  resolved  I;  and,  rising  from 
my  chair,  advanced  towards  a  pier  glass,  in  front  of  which  1  began  to 
pmctise  such  bows  and  deferential  modes  of  address,  as  appeared  to 
me  best  suited  to  so  fbrmidable  an  introduction.  In  order  to  derive 
all  possible  benelit  from  this  preparatory  rehearsal,  I  judged  it  right 
to  suit  the  word  to  the  action,  addressing  myself  fint  in  the  character 
of  Lord  Amersham,  and  then  framing  a  fitting  answer  in  my  own. 

*'  Mr.  Thornton,"  said  I,  as  his  lordship's  mouthpiece,  assuming,  at 
the  same  time,  an  air  of  graceful  dignity,  mingled  with  much  Idnd* 
ness  and  condescension,  *'  I  am  delighted  to  have  the  honour  of  wel- 
coming you  for  the  first  time  to  Staunton  Court.  Believe  me,  I  sin- 
cerely rejoice  in  this  opportunity  of  coUivnting  an  acquaintance  which 
circumstances  have  long,  too  long,  delayed.-— Lady  Amersham,  let  me 
present  to  you  our  relation,  Mr.  Cyril  Thornton.  Lady  Melicent,  I 
beg  to  introduce  your  cousin." 

**  My  lord,"  replied  I,  in  my  own  character,  making,  as  I  spoke,  a 
profound  obeisance,  "  do  me  the  honour,  I  pray  your  lordship,  to  ac- 
cept  my  very  sincere  thanks  for  your  kindness  and  oCMidescenBion.-— 
To  Lady  Amersham  and  my  (air  cousin,  I " 

Here  I  was  interrupted  by  a  half-suppressed  titter  in  the  apartment 
—a  sound  at  that  time  more  dreadful  to  my  ear,  than  would  havo 
been  that  of  the  explosion  of  a  mine  beneath  my  feet,  or  the  hissing 
of  a  boa-constrictor  beneath  the  drawing-room  table.  I  stood  for  an 
instant  as  if  transfixed,  my  head  bent  forward  in  the  act  of  addressing 
my  noble  host,  and  my  right  hand  extended  to  receive  the  fHendly 
pressure  of  his  palm.  At  length,  assuming  the  courage  of  despair,  I 
determined  to  know  the  worst  at  once.  I  raised  my  head,  and,  look- 
ing round,  beheld  two  young  ladies,  who  had  evidently  been  wit- 
nesses of  my  absurd  exhibition.  Fancy  a  youth  of  acute-^nay,  almost 
morbid  sensibility,  placed  in  such  a  situation,  and  it  is  possible,  barely 
possible,  if  yon  are  a  person  of  strong  imagination,  that  you  may  form 
some  inadequate  idea  of  the  spiritual  torture  I  then  suffered.  If  any 
thing  in  this  world  can  afford  a  good  apology  for  suicide,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly such  a  detection  as  that  of  which  I  was  the  subject.  Luckilyt 
neither  pistol,  razor,  nor  penknife  presented  themselves — nay,  not  a 
bodkin,  or  I  verily  believe  that  instant  had  terminated  my  mortal 
career.  From  the  top  of  my  head  to  the  sole  of  my  foot  I  had  a  pube 
throbbing  like  a  sledgehammer  in  every  inch.  My  eyes  stared  wildly 
round,  in  the  hopeless  efK>rt  to  find  some  avenue  of  escape.  I  would 
have  given  my  inheritance  fbr  a  snug  birth  in  the  coal-cellar,  or  have 
paid  down  a  handaome  difiference  to  have  changed  situations  with 
Daniel  in  the  lion's  den.  I  wx)uld  have  canght  at  a  cell  in  the  Inqui- 
sition, or  the  dungeon  of  Baron  Trenck,  and  have  thought  the  penalty 
a  light  one,  compared  to  the  agonizing  horror  of  such  a  detection. 
Never  did  Ghost,  Gorgon,  or  ChimBra,  appear  so  terrific  to  human 
eyes,  as  did  the  vision  of  these  two  elegant  and  blooming  girls  at  that 
moment  to  mine. 

They  stood  near  the  fireplace,  shawled  and  bonneted,  as  if  jnst  re- 
turned from  a  walk.  One  of  them  was  curiously  reconnoitering  me 
through  an  eye-glass ;  and  the  other,  with  her  handkerchief  at  her 
mouth,  was  evidently  endeavouring  to  suppress  a  laugh,  in  which  she 
was  not  wholly  successful.  What  could  I  do?  To  prolong  the  ridi- 
cule of  my  situation,  by  cominuing  to  stand  befbre  the  mirror,  was 
impossible;  to  advance  or  retire  equally  dreadful.  Which  evil  I  at 
length  preferred,  whether  I  rushed  on  ScyUa  or  Charybdis,  my  mind 
was  in  too  great  a  state  of  confusioa  to  enable  me  now  to  recollect. 

"  What  a  very  odd  person.'"  observed  one  of  my  fair  tormentofs,  in 
a  hali^whisper. 

"Yes,  a  delightful  original,"  replied  her  companion;  and,  makbg 
a  strong  efibrt  to  resume  her  gravity,  she  advanced,  and  thus  addressed 
me :  "  Since  chance  has  thrown  us  together,  there  is,  I  think,  no  rea- 
son to  wait  for  a  formal  introduction.  Some  expressions  of  your  solilo- 
quy, which  we  accidentally  overheard,  sufficiently  betrayed  that  you 
are  Mr.  Cyril  Thornton,  who  has  been,  I  know,  an  expected  guest  for 
some  days.  Mr.  Thornton,  let  me  introduce  you  to  Miss  Pynsent— 
Miss  Pynsent,  Mr.  Thornton." 

In  reply  to  this  address,  delivered  with  the  most  perfect  se1f-pos8e»i 
fiion,  and  an  air  of  grace  and  high-breeding,  the  union  of  which  was 
remarkable  in  one  evidently  so  young,  I  stammered  out  some  inqui- 
ries for  Lord  and  Lady  Amenham,  bowed,  and,  I  supposed,  looked 
like  a  blockhead.  I  am  \ery  sure  I  felt  like  one.  The  ice,  however, 
was  now  broken;  and  though,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  it  cannot 
exactly  be  said,  that '' ce  ne  que  le  premier  pas  qm  coute,"  it  is  certainly 
true  that  the  premier  pas  is,  out  of  sight,  the  most  painful  and  difficult, 
and  each  succeeding  one  becomes  comparatively  easy.  The  young 
lady  was  lively  and  animated,  and  did  not  sufifer  the  conversation  to 
languish;  and  I  might  have  hoped  that  my  folly  had  been  either 
overlooked  or  forgotten,  had  I  not  observed  that  a  look  of  laughing 
intelligence  was  occasionally  interchanged  between  the  fair  com- 
panions. 

"  Come,  Jolia,"  at  length  said  the  Lady  Melicent,  **  oat  mal-apiopoil 


intrtision  has  already  too  long  ifltermpied  the  rhetorical  attidies  of  Mr. 
Thornton,"— at  the  same  time  rising  to  depart,^-^*  we  must  get  rtd  of 
these  odious  walking  habiliments.— Mamma  and  Lady  Pynient  are 
gone  ft)  call  at  Feversham  Park,"  continaed  she,  addressing  me,  and 
looking  at  her  watch.  *'  It  is  now  half-past  four  o'clock,  and  we  do 
not  dine  till  seven,  so  you  still  have  two  hours  to  practise  oratory;  but 
should  yon  tire  of' that  and  choose  a  turn  in  the  park,  yotJ  will  proba- 
bly meet  papa  at  the  farm,  to  which  any  one  will  direct  you.  Au 
revoir;  prey  do  not  fbrget  to  introduce  in  your  speech  something  pe- 
culiarly elegant  about  yonr  fair  couiin."  So  saying,  she  linked  her 
arm  in  that  of  her  sister  grace,  and  with  the  lightness  of  sylphs  fhey 
glided  out  of  the  apartment 

She  spoke  with  a  wicked  archness  of  look,  and  there  was  a  laugh- 
ing devil  in  her  eye,  by  no  means  soothing  to  my  irritated  sensibili- 
ties ;  and  when  left  alone,  I  for  some  time  paced  the  apartment  with 
long  and  irregular  strides,  reflecting,  In  no  enviable  mood,  on  the  ridi- 
culous figure  I  must  have  ci^t  befbre  those  very  persons  in  whose  eyes 
I  was  most  anxious  to  make  a  fhvoursble  impression.  It  may  be  ima- 
gined, I  had  no  inclination  to  resume  the  exercise  in  which  I  had 
been  so  unseasonably  interrupted.  I  determined,  therefore,  on  a  stroll 
in  the  park,  and  to  efifect  ray  introduction  to  Lord  Afenersham,  in  case 
I  should  eacoonter  him  in  my  walk. 

The  air  and  exercise  tended  to  calm  my  spirits,  and  somewhat  to 
restore  the'  self-composure  of  which  my  unfortunate  debut  in  the 
library  had  so  totally  deprived  me.  T^ere  is  someAing  in  the  very 
aspect  of  nature — in  its  simplest  sounds  and  commonest  features — 
soothing  and  delightful.  They  seem  as  if  intended  to  act  as  an  obli- 
vious antidote  to  those  mental  perturbations  which  are  generated  by 
the  cares  and  anxieties  of  artificial  life.  For  such  wounds  nature  has 
,  provided  a  simple  medicament,  which  the  united  experience  of  man- 
kind proves  to  be  efficacious.  The  citizen  retires  to  his  box  at  Hack- 
ney or  on  Champion-hill,  and  the  lawyer  **  babbles  of  green  fields," 
at  his  villa  in  ICent  or  Hertfordshire.  They  are  conscious  of  the 
eflfect,  though  perhaps  ignorant  of  the  cause.  They  feel  that  the 
thousand  tight-drawn  ligaments  which  bind  them  to  the  world  are  for 
the  moment  loosened— >the  shackles  fall  ftom  their  Hmbs,  and  they 
draw  fh>m  ttie  bosom  of  nature  that  simple  nourishment,  which 
strengthens  and  braces  them  again  to  undergo  the  repetition  of  their 
daily  toils. 

0£  this  restorative  power  I  felt  in  my  ramble  flie  fhll  medicinal 
efiicacy.  The  park  was  fine  and  extensive.  The  venerable  oaks 
cast  their  shadows  broader  as  the  son  sunk  in"  the  horizon,  on  the 
greensward  beneath  them  and  around.  The  birds  were  caroDing 
their  vespers,  and  the  deer  that  stood  on  a  neighbouring  eminence, 
tossing  high  their  branchy  foreheads,  showed*  like  creatures  imbedded 
in  the  purple  glory  of  the  sky. 

Occupied  with  the  scene  around  me,  T  had  foigotten  my  purpose 
of  seeking  Lord  Amersham,  till  warned  of  the  necessity  of  returning 
to  the  house,  by  the  sound  of  the  first  diimer-bcll.  I  had  turned  for 
that  purpose,  and  was  leisurely  retracing  my  steps  to  die  mansion, 
when  I  observed  a  person  of  rather  outre  appearance  approaching 
hastily  in  a  diagonal  direction,  evidently  with  the  wish  to  overtake 
me.  I  accordingly  waited  for  his  approach,  and  as  he  advanced, 
had  time  to  take  a  pretty  accurate  observation  of  his  person. 

He  was  dressed  in  a  jacket  of  bottle-green,  garnished  with  bnttDds 
of  mother-of-pearl,  of  dimehsions  unusually  large.  His  nether  inte- 
guments were  of  dark  plush,  and  over  his  legs,  which  were  exceed- 
ingly clumsy  and  unshapely,  he  wore  gaiters,  the  under  part  of  which 
was  of  cloth,  and  the  upper  of  dingy-coloored  leather.  'His  beaver 
was  of  a  drab-colour,  distinguished  by  an  unusual  latitude  of  brim, 
and  bearing  evident  marks  of  long  exposure  to  the  vicissitudes  which 
mark  our  climate.  In  his  hand  he  carried  a  long  pole,  terminating  at 
its  lower  extremity  in  a  weeding- hook.  His  figure  was  round  and 
squab,  of  ungainly  proportions,  and  marked,  when  in  motion,  by  a 
singular  Jerking  of  the  body  and  limbs,  producing  altogether  rather  a 
ludicrous  efifect.  His  face  and  head  were  large.  The  former  slightly 
pitted  by  the  small-pox,  and  displaying  features  coarse  and  apparently 
nnsuited  to  each  other,  constituting  just  such  a  countenance  as  one 
might  be  supposed  to  form,  were  he  to  select  a  feature  ftom  each  of 
his  ugly  acquaintances,  and  huddle  them  altogether  into  one  visage. 
Judging  from  the  tout  ensemble,  he  might  be  park-keeper  or  &rmer; 
one  probably  well  to  do  in  the  world,  and  in  his  obesity  furnishing  at 
once  a  practical  illustration  and  comment  on  the  "  scope  and  tendency 
of  Bacon." 

Curious  to  know  what  such  a  person  could  want  with  me,  and 
taking  compassion  on  the  exertions-  which  his  pursuit  evidently  cost 
him,  I  stopped  my  walk,  which  at  first  I  had  only  slackened,  till  he 
came  up.  For  some  seconds  he  was  unable  to  speak,  and  stood  pant- 
ing for  breath  to  enable  him  to  commence  his  address. 

"  Mr.  Cyril  Thornton,  I  presume f  said  this  grotesque  personaj^e. 
I  bowed  in  acquiescence,  and  without  pausing,  he  proceeded.  '*  Beg 
ten  thousand  pardons,  that  you  should  have  been  left  so  long  alone. 
— Delighted  to  see  you  af  Staunton^ — Saw  your  carriage"  pass,  and 
guessed  it  was  yoa,  but  was  so  busy  with  Sam  Brown  (my  fkrm 
beililT)  that  I  could  not  escape  a  moment  to  welcome  you.  We  farm- 
ers,. Mr.  Thornton,  as  you  will  probably  know  by-and-by,  are  literally 
adscripti  glebae;  we  most  follow  the  plough,  and  trust  to  the  good- 
nature of  our  friends  to  forgive  omissions.  You  roust  come  to-morrow, 
and  see  my  farm;  111  show  joa  stock  worth  the  seeing.  But  let  ns 
move  on  now,  for  the  dinner-bell  has  rung,  and  w«  have  no  time  to 
stand  chattering.*' 
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Tlilf  ▼olttble  addreiB  ww  m  rapidly  enunciated,  (hat  I  Ibnnd  it  I 
impoiiible  to  hitch  in  any  thing  in  reply;  and  as  we  proceeded  to- 
wards the  bouse,  the  Eacl,  for  he  it  was,  still  continued  to  talk, 

**  Hope  yon  left  your  family  quite  well  I — Your  mother  is  a  charm- 
ing womaiU- first  saw  her  at  a  ball  at  Bath,  two,  three,  four,  five-and- 
tweaiy  years  ago—turned  the  heads  of  all  the  young  men  of  those 
days.  Your  fiither,  too,  a  most  worthy  and  excellent  person,  and  my 
particular  friend.  Bat  oh!  I  forgeU  you're  not  fitim  Thornhill;  I 
think  I  heard  you  were  at  school  at — at — at  Manchester  f* 

*'  At  the  College  of  Glasgow,  my  Lord,"  intenrupted  I,  rather 
piqued  at  the  mistake,  and  unwilling  to  be  mistaken  for  a  Manchester 
schoolboy. 

"  Oh,  ah,  Glasgow  was  it  ? — my  memory  is  so  bad,  and  I  am  apt  to 
make  a  sad  jumble  when  talking  of  thoa^ — as  Mr.  Pitt  called  them, 
'great  emporiums  of  commerce' — Leeds,  Sheffield,  Glasgow,  Man- 
chester^-^! knew  you  were  at  one  or  another  of  them,  though  not 
exactly  certain  which.  Glasgow,  eh  7  Then  you're  from  Scotland, 
and  must  tell  me  all  about  the  Scotch  &rming->the  succession  of 
crops,  and  all  that — Scotch  black-faced  sheep  too,  capital  mutton,  but 
devils  lor  leaping  fences— not  so  good  on  the  hoggius  as  Leicester- 
shire, and  coarse  in  the  fleece.  Notwithstanding  all  you've  seen  in 
Scotland,  flatter  myself  you'll  like  our  fiuming  in  Yoduhire.  To- 
raoRow  morning  you  must  come  to  the  farm  and  see  my  new  patent 
threshing-machine — nine-horse  power,  and  managed  by  a  boy." 

We  now  reached  the  house,  and  the  necessity  of  speedy  preparap 
tions  for  dinner  occasioned  an  abrupt  termination  to  be  put  to  the 
eoDversaticMi.  I  retired,  accordingly,  for  this  purpose,  and  when  en- 
gaged in  the  operations  of  the  toilet,  could  scarce  refrain  from  smiling, 
when  I  remembered  how  ludicrously  all  my  anticipatioDs  of  the  per- 
son, manners,  and  character  of  Lord  Amer^iam  had  been  at  variance 
with  the  fiu;t 

Xiord  Amersham,  to  whom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  chapter  I 
have  introduced  my  readen,  had  been  bred  a  soldier.  Possessing 
rank,  fortune,  title,  high  connexions,  and  parliamentary  influence,  bis 
rise  in  his  profession  had  been  impeded  by  none  of  those  obstacles 
which  men  in  ordinary  circumstances  always  find  it  difficult,  often 
impossible,  to  surmount.  He  rose  rapidly  to  be  a  general,  and  with- 
out encountering  either  the  hazards  of  the  field  or  the  vicissitudes  of 
climate,  obtained  his  full  share  of  the  solid  pudding,  as  well  as  of  the 
empty  honoun  of  his  profesBioD--4i  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  the  in- 
signia of  the  Bath. 

Of  such  a  distribution  of  rewards  in  a  society  constituted  as  ours  is,  it 
were  vain  and  perhaps  impolitic  to  copplain.  Of  late  years,  perhaps, 
the  military  profession,  of  all  others,  is  the  one  in  which  distinguished 
merit  can  with  least  justice  complain  of  being  treated  with  neglect ; 
and  while  tliis  is  so— while  the  system  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to 
work  practically  well — we  may  safely  permit  a  few  of  its  honours  to 
be  diverted — ^if  you  will  have  it  so-^-fiom  their  natural  and  legitimate 
channel,  into  another,  which,  if  it  does  not  equally  enrich  and  fertilize 
the  soil,  at  least  adds  something  to  the  general  tone  and  splendour  of 
the  landscape. 

There  was  certainly  nothing  in  Lord  Amersham's  character  to  in- 
dicate any  intention  of  nature  to  mould  him  into  a  great  military 
oonunander.  He  was  a  person,  nevertheless,  of  very  tolerable  talents. 
and  by  no  means  deficient  in  any  of  the  ordinary  acquirements  befit- 
ting his  rank.  Unfortunately,  he  was  of  a  disposition  insatiably  rest- 
less and  bustling,  and  made  a  point  of  never  suflSsring  his  fiiculties  to 
subside  into  a  state  of  quiescence.  With  less  of  real  business  than 
fiills  to  the  share  of  any  ordinary  mortal,  he  contrived  to  spend  his 
life  in  a  flurry.  His  miiMl  was  always  on  the  tread-mill,  continually 
working,  but  seldom  with  any  visible  result;  or,  to  use  a  better-sound- 
ing simile.  Lord  Amenham  was  a  planet  revolving  eternally  in  the 
same  orbit,  and  presenting  itself  to  the  gaze  of  the  astroiKMner  in  a 
very  United  variety  of  phases.  His  lordship,  in  short,  was  generally 
something  of  a  bore,  and  when  talking  of  his  favourite  pursuits  was 
apt  to  be  rather  too  prolix  in  his  reasonings  and  minute  in  his  enume- 
ration of  details;  and  when  once  fiurly  set  a-going  on  his  favourite 
hobby,  would  gallop  on  for  a  couple  of  houn  on  end,  to  the  great  en- 
joyment of  himself,  and  the  equal  annoyance  of  his  company.  There 
was  something  indeed  almost  ludicrous  in  the  strong  cmitrast  which 
existed  between  his  mind  and  body — the  one  ever  bustling  end  active, 
the  other  heavy  and  inert;  and  it  seemed  to  an  observer  passing 
strange,  that  so  small  a  spirit  should  be  ,able  to  stimulate  into  almost 
constant  nctiaa  a  mass  of  matter  so  large  luid  unwieldy.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  other  more  important  avocations.  Lord  Amersham  had  be- 
taken himself  to  farming,  and  by  applying  all  his  ingenuity  to  ils 
practical  details,  had  succeeded,  I  believe,  in  discovering  and  carry- 
ing into  practice  several  agricultural  improvements. 

There  was  but  one  misfortune  in  the  life  of  Lord  Amersham  which 
had  occasioned  him  any  deep  and  permanent  regret — the  want  of  a 
male  successor  to  his  hereditary  honours  and  estates.  It  is  true,  there 
was  nothing  in  the  tenure  by  which  these  were  held  to  prevent  their 
descending  to  his  daughter;  but  it  was  galling  to  reflect,  that  the  far- 
descended  line  of  which  he  was  the  head  would  cease  in  his  person 
to  boast  a  male  representative,  and  that  the  titles  and  wide  demesnes 
which  had  been  attached  to  it  for  centuries  would  probably,  by  de- 
volving on  a  female,  become  the  appanage  of  some  other  and  perhaps 
less  poble  fiunily.  The  anticipation  of  such  an  event  was  not  unac- 
companied by  pain,  and  had  long  been  felt  as  a  serious  deduction 
fiom  their  happiness,  both  by  Lord  and  Lady  Amersham.  To  the 
latter  it  is  now  time  the  reader  should  be  introduced, 


In  her  youth  Lady  Amersham  had  been  a  beautiful  vraman,  and 
was  still  a  fine  one.    She  was  tall  and  of  a  stately  person,  bearing 
herself  with  a  demeanour  dignified  and  imposing.    The  exprefiion  of 
her  countenance  was  perhaps  loo  deficient  in  softness  to  be  pleasEig^ 
and  there  was  a  coldness  almost  approaching  to  hauteur  in  her  man- 
ner, especially  in  mixed  company,  which  showed  her  fully  aware  of 
her  own  claims  in  society,  and  rigid  in  exacting  a  dae  observance  cf 
them  in  others.     Where  Lady  Amersham,  however,  had  any  object  b 
gain,  or  where  she  wished  to  make  a  favourable  impteasion,  do  one 
possessed  in  a  greater  degree  the  power  of  doing  so.     No  one  codd 
imbend  more  gracefully,  and  cast  aside  for  a  season  that  air  of  dii- 
tance  and  repulsive  dignity,  by  which  all  nearer  approach  was  pr^ 
eluded  from  those  whose  claims  to  such  a  distinction  were  at  all 
apocryphal.  Bred  in  the  precincts  of  a  court,  and  accustomed  (faioogli 
life  to  move  in  the  very  highest  circles  of  ton,  she  ivas  an  able  and 
experienced  tactician  in  all  the  underhand  manoeuvres  and  expediraii 
which  are  necessary  to  preserve  the  eflulgence  of  even  the  bfigblest 
star  in  the  hemisphere  of  fashion,  from  occasional  obscuntian.    Orer 
Lord  Ameraham  she  exercised  an  influence  greater  thsn  he  ku 
perhaps  aware  of.     Her  power,  however,  was  rather  felt  than  leco; 
and  while  she  threw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  indoIgeDce  in  his 
&vourite  bucolical  punuits,  she  succeeded  in  bending  lua  indinstioni 
to  her  own,  by  securing  hia  consent  to  a  house  in  Groaveoor-square, 
and  at  least  four  months  per  annum  of  a  town  life.     Tbat  there  weie 
amiable  traits  in  Lady  Amenham  I  have  reason  to  know;  snd  though 
feared  and  disliked  by  her  rivals  in  the  great  world,  there  vsi  in  her 
character  a  certain  splendid  munificence,  and  generous  kindneM  of 
heart,  which  made  her  beloved  by  her  inferiors. 

The  pride  and  ambition  of  both  parents  natnrally  centred  in  their 
only  daughter ;  and  in  truth  she  was  a  creature  in  whom  psrenisl 
partiality  required  little  apology  for  feeling  pride.  Lady  Mdicmt  de 
Vere  was  then  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  rising  ioio  the  pride  of 
womanhood.  Her  figure  was  rather  below  than  shove  the  comrwHi 
height,  but  moulded  in  a  symmetry  which  might  have  afforded  a 
model  for  the  sculptor.  Her  features  were  neither  Boman  nor  en- 
tirely Grecian,  but  belonged  to  a  certain  nondescript  medium,  which 
might  almost,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  observer,  be  included  is 
either.  I  know  not  whether,  if  examined  by  a  rigid  critic,  her  free 
might  have  been  considered  analytically  beautiful;  but  nothing  could 
exceed  the  brilliancy  of  her  dark  eyes,  or  the  fiMcinatxm  of  her  aniie; 
and  her  countenance  was  lit  up  with  so  much  spirit  and  vivacity,  ■ 
to  render  it  doubtful  whether  features  more  classically  regulu  migfct 
not  have  somewhat  injured  the  charm  of  its  expresnon.  Unaccus- 
tomed to  restraint,  and  habituated  from  her  inftncy  to  be  the  object 
of  admiration,  she  had  acquired  a  self^nfidoace  somewhat  prNO- 
cious,  and  moved  in  society  with  all  the  ease  and  grace "  which 
marks  security  to  please."  Such  was  the  Lady  Melicent  as  ifae  now 
rises  to  my  memory,  in  reciuring  to  the  period  of  my  visit  to  Staanka 
Court 

Having  despatched  the  duties  of  the  toilet  as  expedilioufily  ai  po»- 
aible,  I  descended,  and  found  a  portion  of  the  diimer^party  already 
assembled  in  the  drawing-room.  Lady  Amersham,  though  aomevhat 
stately,  was  kind,  made  many  obliging  inquiries  respecting  my  nmher 
and  sisters,  and  introduced  me  to  the'^assembled  circle.  This  rem- 
sisted,  imprimis,  of  Lord  and  Lady  Pynsent,  people  perfectly  amme  i 
fauir  polite  and  peraonable,  in  short,  just  such  people  as  one  would  a 
priori  suppose  to  possess  a  tenement  in  St.  Jame8'»«quare,  or  eipect 
to  meet  at  a  reputable  dinner-party  in^Piecadiliy  or  Psrk-lane. 

Afong  with  these  came  Mr.  Horace  Pynsent,  their  son,  an  ensign 
in  the  Guards,  and  their  daughter  Miss  Vpuenu  e  very  pntty  and 
accomplished  young  lady,  not  utunarked  bysooiething  of  that  paienesi 
and,  if  I  may  so  write,  that  conventional  manner  and  expression 
which  an  early  subjection  to  the  restraints  of  a  town  life  seldom  fiiils 
to  substitute  for  the  natural  vivacity  of  youthful  spirits. 

Next  in  oider  came  Sir  Cavendish  Potts,  Knight,  Comnuasioier  of 
the  Victualling  Office,  Clerk  of  the  pipe,  &c.     Sir  Cavendish  toi 
begun  the  world  as  an  inferior  clerk  in  one  of  the  public  offices.  «i^ 
a  salary  somewhat  less  than  a  hundred  a-year.      By  dint  of  ccf^""^ 
assiduity  and  vigilance  in  seizing  every  opportunity  of  making  huBseu 
useful  to  his  superion  by  little  extra-official  services,  be  had  gisdually 
risen  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  lucrative  and  distinsuxshedofficea  above 
mentioned.     Sir  Cavendish  was  now  become  a  person  of  some  ua* 
portance,  but  his  exertions  did  not  slacken  with  his  elevation.   1^ 
same  qiudities  to  which  he  owed  his  worldly  ad  x-ancement  likein* 
procured  hid  admiasion  to  the  coteries  of  the  beAn-moDdeL    He  v» 
the  favourite  of  all  dowagers  of  quality,  axrangeci  the  progisniB>^  of 
all  grand  entertaiimients,  and  superintended  the  execution  of  the  de- 
tails; was  asaiduouB  in  procuring  rich  partnen  for  sedentary  3i«iQ! 
ladies,  and  danced  himself,  when  occasion  required,  with  the  phis 
ones,  knew  all  that  was  said  or  done,  in  every  house,  in  every  tehicD* 
able  street  or  square  in  the  metropolis,  and  was,  in  dwrt,  a  very  eocf- 
clopedia  of  anecdote,  an  inexhaustible  calendar  of  scandal  and  tittle' 
tatde. 

Of  course,  therefore,  he  was  a  fovourite  with   the  ladies ;  as  fo 
their  husbands,  he  had  always  a  full  budget  of  politics  at  their  se^ 
vice.    He  visited  the  prime  minister  and  was  hand  in  glove  with  ha 
undersecretary;  had  always  news,  of  the  authenticnty  of  which 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  though  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  mention  his 
authority ;  knew  of  every  meeting  of  the  cabinet,  auod  the  rcsolt  of 
its  deliberations  five  minutes  afier  it  bioke  up.  In  the  sporting  worU. 
his  infonnation  was  no  less  accurate  and  extennTe.     He  cculd  teS 
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yon  ofi^hand  the  latest  odds  on  the  Darby,  knew  exactly  the  condition 
of  aU  the  honei,  and  would  in  a  oonfidendal  whisper,  mention  the 
name  of  the  winner. 

Such  and  so  diatinguished  a  person  was  Sir  Cavendish  Potts,  who, 
at  the  season  of  the  year  when  it  was  **  impossible  to  live  in  town," 
annually  diffused  his  visits  among  his  noble  friends  in  the  country. 
In  this  catalogue  raisonne,  I  think  I  have  included  all  the  members  of 
the  party. — ^No,  there  was  a  Mi^s  Cumberbatch,  a  person  who  seemed 
to  fill  a  sort  of  nondescript  situation,  and  to  hold  a  sort  of  nondescript 
rank  in  the  menage.  She  could  scarcely  be  called  a  friend,  (or  nei- 
ther Lady  Amersham  nor  her  daughter  admitted  her  to  the  privileges 
which  such  a  title  would  imply,  while  she  was  evidently  treated  with 
more  consideration  than  would  probably  have  been  conceded  to  a 
person  in  the  rank  of  a  governess  in  such  an  establishment  With 
no  distinct  duties  to  perform,  she  seemed  to  hold  her  situation  in  the 
family  on  the  difficult  and  precarious  tenure  of  being  not  only  gene- 
rally useful,  but  generally  agreeable.  Miss  Cumberbatch  was  an 
extraordinary  adept  in  working  lace,  and  unusually  skilful  in  embroi- ' 
dery ;  posseased  great  taste  in  dress,  and  was  quite  unrivalled  in  the 
scientific  adjustment  of  drapery ;  did  the  honours  of  the  breikkfast- 
table  with  due  propriety,  and  was  always  ready,  when  called  on,  to 
supply  music,  and  favour  the  company  with  a  song.  Such  were  pert, 
and  but  a  small  part  of  Miss  Cumberbatch's  qualifications.  Add  to 
these,  she  could  fill  a  place  on  a  sofa,  and,  on  a  look  from  Lady 
Amersham,  be  conveniently  instrumental  in  breaking  off  a  tete-a-tete, 
where  Lady  Melicent  -wai  engaged  in  one  with  a  person  whom  the 
prudent  mother  did  not  think  sufficiendy  entitled  to  such  an  honour. 
With  regard  to  Lord  Amersham  she  was  an  excellent  listener,  never 
yavmed  nor  betrayed  lassitude,  during  the  recital  of  the  most  tedious 
story,  and  had  always  a  smile  or  an  exclamation  of  wonder  ready  to 
introduce  at  the  proper  time  and  place.  Miss  Cumberbatch  was 
therefore  a  decided  favourite  with  his  lordship,  who  found  in  her  an 
auditor  whose  patience  his  utmost  loquacity  could  not  exhaust 

Lord  Amenham  had  not  yet  descended  to  the  drawing  room  when 
I  entered,  and  when  he  did  so,  1  confess  it  was  not  without  surprise 
that  I  witnessed  the  metamorphosis  he  had  undergone  since  our  ren- 
counter in  the  park.  I  now  beheld  an  elderly  gentleman,  not  much 
indebted  to  nature  certainly,  but  exceeding  recherche  in  his  dress, 
and  biearin^  about  him  the  visible  impress  of  distinction.  He  wore 
his  hair  highly  powdered,  and  curled  in  a  manner  so  complicated,  as 
evidently  to  have  required  the  skill  of  no  ordinary  friseur.  His 
clothea  were  made  to  fit  as  tight  as  possible,  apparently  with  the  view 
of  diminishing  to  the  utmost  the  bulk  of  his  figure  In  his  shoes, 
and,  at  the  knee  of  his  inferior  garments,  (to  use  a  delicate  periphrasis,) 
which  were  white,  he  wore  gold  buckles,  and  his  upper  regions  were 
adorned  by  the  star  and  ribarid  of  the  Bath,  decorations  to  which,  as 
they  were  considered  indicative  of  military  distinction,  he  was  particu- 
larly partial.  The  dinner-bell  had  sounded  some  minutes  belbre  his 
lordship  appeared.  He  entered  with  hasty  steps,  which  shook  the 
apartment  at  every  foot-fall,  and  trotting  up  (ibr  walking  it  certainly 
was  not)  to  Lady  Pynsent,  he  proceeded  to  hand  her  to  the  dining-room, 
uttering  with  uncommon  volubility,  as  he  advanced,  a*  profusion  of 
apologies  for  having  kept  die  company  waiting  so  long.  To  these 
Lady  Pynsent  did  not  apparently  pay  much  attention,  for  turning  to* 
wards  her  son,  then  engaged  in  conversation  with  Sir  Cavendish,  she 
thus  addressed  him  i — 

**  Now,  Horace,  if  Lady  Melicent  does  you  to-day  the  honour  of 
accepting  your  arm,  be  less  awkward  than  yesterday,  and  mind  you 
don't  tear  her  flounce  again  by  your  carelessneas.  For  such  an-  of> 
fence  you  could  scarcely  expect  even  from  her  sweet  temper  a  second 
fi>rgivenes8." 

This,  of  course,  was  a  pretty  intelligible  hint  to  the  jroung  gentleman 
what  part  he  was  expected  to  take  in  the  ceremcmial,  and  he  ap- 
proached, with  an  air  of  unhesitating  self-complacency,  to  offei  his 
services.     They  were  plasrfuUy  rejected. 

*'  No,"  replied  Lady  Melicent ;  "  I  must  not  have  my  sweet  temper 
put  again  to  so  early  a  proof  You  may  practice  lo^ay  with  Miss 
Cumberbatch,  and  if  she  reports  you  to  have  shown  yourself  a  tole- 
rable proficient  in  the  duties  of  a  carpeNknight,  I  may  perhape  once 
more  put  your  skill  to  the  test — ^Mr.  Thornton,  it  is  time  we  relations 
should  become  better  acquainted,  and  I  therefore  appoint  you  my 
chevalier  for  the  day,  hoping  you  vnll  take  warning  by  the  fate  of 
your  predecessor,  and  demean  yourself  in  youE  office  vrith  all  man- 
ner of  grace  and  propriety.!' 

Mr.  Pynsent,  though  evidently  rather  mortified,  did  not  venture  to 
disobey ;  Lady  Melicent,  laughing,  took  my  and;  and  we  descended  to 
the  dining-room. 

I  sat  beside  her  at  dinner,  and  this  fact  may  perhaps  serve  as  an 
excuse  for  my  inability  to  give  any  satisfoctory  detail  of  the  enters 
lainment  L«t  the  reader  take  for  granted*  therefore,  that  it  was  a 
sumptuous  one ;  that  the  courses  appeared  and  vanished  in  due  order 
of  auccession ;  that  the  routine  of  the  table  viras  conducted  with  as 
much  ceremony  and  minuteness  of  observance  as  might  have  satis- 
fied the  most  vulgar  parvenu ;  and  that  not  one  of  the  party  compro- 
mised his  reputation  by  the  enormity  of  caUing  for  porter. 

At  first,  I  felt  a  little  embarrased  by  the  vivacity  of  my  fair  neigh- 
bour. The  events  of  the  morning  recurred  rather  unpleasantly  to 
my  recollection,  and  I  was  inclined  to  regard  her  with  somewhat  of 
those  feelings  which  Faust  entertained,  rather  unreasonably,  towardg 
the  Devil,  aAer  the  conclusion  of  his  bargain  with  that  legitimate  and 
in&mBl  potentate, 


When  seated  n\  table,  thpreforc,  T  ^ns  sllrnf.  or,  when  afcfolntely 
oalled  on  to  speak,  my  remarks  were  trite  and  commonplace.  "This 
is  really  very  mtolerable,"  at  length  said  Lady  Melicent,  addressing 
me ,*  "I  chose  you  for  my  esquire  to-day,  because  I  really  expected 
you  to  turn  out  the  most  amusing  person  in  company,  and  here  j^ou 
have  actually  sat  out  the  fish  and  soup  without  speaking  a  syllable,  or 
at  least  only  such  syllables  as  could  just  as  well  have  been  spoken  by 
my  macaw.  Now,  this  will  never  do.  You  must  really  get  up  some- 
thing smart  and  entertaining  another  time,  that  is,  in  case,"  glancing 
at  me  at  the  same  time  a  look  of  playful  malice,  **  in  case  all  your 
speeches,  like  those  of  this  morning,  require  a  previous  rehearsal." 

"  Kay,  on  that  pomt  I  must  sue  for  mercy,  though  t  fear  it  is  impos- 
sible to  expect  it  from  one  whose  perceptions  of  the  ludicrous  are  so 
strong  as  those  of  the  Lady  Melicent  Yet  a  generous  warrior  does 
not  trample  on  a  fallen  foe." 

"  Do  not  trust  too  much  to  my  generosity  in  a  case  like  the  present; 
the  story  is  too  |ood  a  one  to  be  lost,  and  must  positively  be  told  tome 
lime  or  other.  Your  only  chance  of  escape  is  to  conciliate  my  com- 
passion,  and  that  can  only  be  done  by  a  full  confession.  Begin,  then; 
I  am  ready  to  hear  all  you  can  allege  in  mitigation  of  punishment." 
I  felt  great  relief  in  having  an  opportunity  thus  afibrded  me  of 
getting  rid  of  at  least  some  of  the  ridicule  I  had  incurred,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  the  story  of  my  disaster,  glossing  and  suppressing  the 
stronger  and  more  ridiculous  features  of  the  case,  and  joining  in  the 
laugh  at  those  which  I  found  it  impossible  .fQr  my  ingenuity  to  over- 
come. 

*'  Well,  then,  I  spare  you  for  the  present,^'  said  Lady  Melicent, 
**  not  for  your  own  sake,  but  because  there  Is  nobody  here  to  whom  I 
should  have  any  pleasure  in  telling  the  story.  Loid  Pynsent  would 
hear  it  with  polite  gravity ;  her  ladyship  with  an  aflfected  smile ;  Mr. 
Pjrnsent  would  adjust  his  cravat,  and  call  you  an  extraordinary  per- 
son'; but  not  one  of  them  would  listen  to  it  ccn  amore^  or  indulge  in 
a  hearty  laugh  at  your  expense.  Sir  Cavendish  perhaps  might,  but  then 
the  anecdote  would  spread  at  once  through  all  the  world  of  fiuBhion* 
and  you  would  be  a  ruined  man.  Now,  we  are  to  have  a  large  party 
next  week  for  York  races,  and  I  believe  I  shall  keep  it  in  petto  tiU 
then." 

"  Nay,  that  would  be  malice  prepense,  a  refinement  of  cruelty  of 
which  I  think,  nay,  1  am  sure,  Lady  Melicent  is  incapable." 

*'  Nay  you  don't  know  that ;  but,  at  all  events  remember,  I  am  not 
the  sole  depositary  of  the  secret  Miss  Pynsent  is  a  wimess  as  well 
as  myself,  and  must  likewise  be  wooed  to  silence ;  not  a  very  easy 
task  I  can  tell  you,  for  we  women,  though  paragons  in  every  things 
else,  are  not  particularly  remarkable  for  secrecy.  Now  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  how  you  can  expect  to  interest  her  in  your  fevourf 
"  Through  the  kind  intercession  of  the  Lady  Melicent" 
**  So  you  would  attempt  to  gain  one  woman  by  the  means  of  ano»- 
ther  ?    Do  you  think  Hm  a  plan  veiy  likely  to  be  successful  7" 

**  Yes ;  I  am  sure  I  could  not  possibly  select  a  fairer  or  more  elo- 
quent advocate,  and  in  your  hands  I  willingly  rest  my  cause." 

**  Well,  I  will  try  what  can  be  said  for  you,  for  I  really  did  feel  com- 
passion for  you.  Never  did  man  look  more  desperately  stupified  than 
you,  on  discovering  we  had  been  witnesses  of  your  sc^iloquy !  Whyv 
you  would  have  made  a  capital  study  for  Hamlet  on  the  entrance  of 
his  father's  ghost,  your  hair  on  end,  "  like  quills  upon  the  fretful  pop> 
cupine ;"  your  eyes  halfnitarting  from  their  sockets,  and  fixed  as  if  by 
the  gaze  of  a  basilisk ;  your  mouth  open,  your  limbs  stiff  as  those  of 
Niobe.F— But  come,  I  see  jrou  are  rathe^  sore  on  the  subject,  and  I 
won't  laugh  at  you.  Let  us  try  something  else.  Have  you  btoughr 
no  amusing  details  with  you  from  Scotland  1  You  really  look  like  & 
person  who  possessed  the  faculty  of  second  sight ;  do  afibid  us  ai 
small  specimen  of  your  talents  in  that  line.  Of  course,  you  are  fa- 
miliar with  ghosts,  wraiths,  and  all  beings  of  that  description ;  and* 
were  apparelled  in  the  plaid,  bonnet,  and  other  appendages  of  Scot- 
tish costume,  delightfully  uncomfortable  and  picturesque.  Pray  be^ 
gin,  therefore ;  for  in  satisfying  my  curiosity,  you  will  have  a  tolenblV' 
long  task  to  perform,  I  assure  you." 

Stimulated  by  the  piquant  badinage  of  my  charming  cousin,  whielk 
was  perhaps  somewhat  aided  in  its  operation  by  a  glass  or  two  o€ 
champaign,  I  ceased  to  be  the  mute  and  changebng  I  had  hitherto^ 
appeared,  and  shone  forth,  if  not  with  native  brilliancy,  at  least  witK. 
the  reflected  lustre  of  another  and  a  brighter  planet    I  seemed  to 
inhale  excitettient  in  the  yery  air  I  breathed.    There  was  a  delight^ 
ful  exhilaration  in  the  bare  idea  of  being  the  sole  object  of  attention  to> 
a  creature  so  radiantly  captivating,  whose  smiles  would  probably  erer 
long  become  the  object  of  contention  to  the  highest  and  noblest  oftha 
land.    My  faculties  enjoyed  their  full  swing,  and  all  the  finer  powen 
of  intellect  and  fancy  with  which  nature  had  endowed  me  awoke  as 
from  a  slumber,  and  came  at  that  moment  to  my  aid.    In  short,  if  I 
did  not  succeed  in  making  myself  agreeable,  it  was  because  nature 
had  denied  me  the  means  of  being  so ;  for  unquestionably  I  made 
the  efibrt  under  a  combination  of  the  most  favourable  cireumstances.. 
Our  tete-a-tete  had~  been  too  animated  isnd  too  long  to  escape  the  no- 
tice of  Lady  Amersham,  who  at  length  thought  it  prudent  to  break 
the  chain  of  our  conversation,  which  appeared  in  her  eyes  somewhat 
too  continuous  and  engrossing.    It  is  true  my  acquaintance  with  Jier 
daughter  had  been  too  recent,  and  I  w*as  altogether  a  person  of  too 
humble  pretensions,  to  excite  any  apprehensions,  at  least  any  seribua 
ones,  in  her  ladyship.    To  her,  I  believe,  it  seemed  as  possible  that 
Lady  Melicent  should  fonn  a  Hauon  vrith  CynX  Thornton,  a  commQ^ 
ner,  and  heir  to  an  estate  of  some  two  or  three  thousand  a  year,  n 
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that  she  should  elope  with  the  butler,  or  establish  a  sentimental  oor-  i 
respoodence  with  the  Irish  giant ;  but  she  systematically  disapproved 
of  any  thing  appruaching  to  a  monopoly  of  her  daughter's  smiles,  and 
"divide  et  imperd'*  was  the  maxim  by  which  her  policy  was  governed* 
Her  ladyship  took  occasion,  therefore,  to  address  to  me  certain  ques- 
tions, which  made  it  necessary  ihat  I  should  enter,  in  reply,  into  ooq- 
slderable  details,  and  at  the  same  time  skilfully  contrived  to  engage 
Lady  Melicent  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Pynseat.  Having  thus  suc- 
ceeded in  her  object,  I  found  myself,  for  the  first  time,  at  liberty  to 
turn  my  attention  to  the  general  conversation  of  the  table. 

Distinguishable  above  all  other  voices  was  thot  of  Sir  Cavendish 
%  Potts,  shrill  in  tone,  and  scattering  ctm  TTtfcwTtt  on  all  manner  of 
subjects,  from  a  change  in  the  Cabinet  to  the  faur  pas  of  an  alder- 
man's wife,  and  never  missing  an  opportunity  of  insinuating  a  com- 
pliment to  his  noble  host  and  hostess.  Among  his  other  qualities.  Sir 
Cavendish  was  something  of  a  gourmand,  and  distinguished  for  his 
gout  in  all  matters  of  the  table. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  exquisite,**  said  he,  at  the  same  time  depcv 
siting  his  fork,  "  than  this  fricandeau  au  sauce  piquanie.  Bertrand's 
dishes  have  certainly  a  peculiar  character  one  never  meets  with  any 
where  else.  When  I  was  at  Grimsthorpe,  about  a  month  ago.  Colo- 
nel HavUand,  no  very  great  judge,  you  know,  praised  hk  grace's 
dinners  as  being  quite  superior  lo  ail  others.—'  Why>  no,*  said  the 
duke,  '  the  dinners  are  but  barely  tolerable,  and  a  very  lew  things  in 
them  perhaps  are.  really  dune  well ;  but.  Colonel,  if  you  can  only 
manage  to  get  me  Lord  Amersham's  cook,  I  may  perhaps  have  some 
chance  of  meriting  your  compliment.*  I  agreed  with  hinii  that  under 
po  other  circumstances  could  it  be  possible  for  his  grace's  eittertaiO' 
ments  to  rival  those  of  your  lordship." 

"  Yes,"  said  Lord  Amersham,  "  Bertrand  is  really  very  great  in  hia 
line,  though  I  think  he  sometimes  carries  the  display  of  his  powers  a 
little  too  lar*  No  such  thing  as  a  plain  joint  ever  comes  to  table. 
The  veoison  is  generally  stuck  all  over  with  cloves  and  pepper-corns; 
and  I  have  given  up  all  hope  of  ever  lasting  my  own  mutton,  so 
thoroughly  disguised  is  it  fay  Bertrand's  sauce  and  spiceries," 

"  The  skill  of  Bertrand,"  said  Lord  Pynsent,  "*  seems  like  the  philO' 
sopher's  stone — it  turns  every  thing  into  gold." 

"  Ay,  just  so,"  replied  Ijord  Amersham ;  "  but  then  the  baser  metals 
are  of  use  likewise,  and  I  wish  Bertrand  would  not  insist  in  applying 
the  Rosicmcian  process,  to  my  Souibdown«  By-the-by,  I  have  got  a 
new  cross,  witli  which  l  intend  astomsbing  Mr.  Coke,  of  Holkham> 
when  he  comes  next  month.  Such  fleece  and  such  mutton  \  I  wish 
my  old  friend.  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  had  been  alive,  haw  delighted 
he  would  have  been!  I  remember  when  he  was  last  at  Staunton,  a 
abort  time  befoi^  he  died,  we  walked  together  over  my  iarm ;  he 
was  prodigiously  taken  with  it,  and  said,  *Lonl  Aroeisham,  you  are 
undoubtedly  the  first  farmer  in  England  !'  But  about  my  new  sheep: 
they  are  a  mixture  of  the  Welch,  Lsicesteithire,  and  Southdown,  with 
a  dash  of  the  Angola  and  Merina  l#ord  Pynsent,  if  you  would  Uke 
a  ram,  there  is  one  at  your  service ;  it  will  improve  your  breed  aou^ 
zingly.  Your  lordship  is  almost  the  only  penon  to  whom  1  would 
have  ofiered  sucl\  a  thing.  I  lasiure  you,  to  nobody  but  your  loni- 
ship— —" 

Lord  Pynsent  here  cut  short  his  brother  pter  ly  jgtofymaag  bif 
grateful  acceptance  of  this  magnificent  donation. 

While  the  earl  was  thus  copiously  disserting  on  his  favourite  topic* 
Sir  Cavendish  had  transfiarred  his  attention  to  the  ladies,  whom  he 
was  amusing  by  recounting  the  most  recent  ihshionable  on  dits,  de- 
scribing Lord  Pentonville's  new  house,  and  the  splendid  establish- 
ment whieh  Lady  Jane  St.  lAwrence  was  about  to  acquire,  by  be- 
coming the  bride  of  a  certain  Mr.  Blackmore,  a  wealthy  oriental,  who 
had  recently  returned  with  heavy  pockets  and  disordered  ,  liver  from 
BengaU  For  myself,  I  ibund  little  opportunity  for  conversation,  with 
l4idy  Melicent  during  the  rest  of  dinner,  and  what  did  pass  between 
us  was  of  tlmt  light  and  general  kind  which,  when  the  words  cease 
to  vibrate  on  the  ear,  passes  away  and  is  forgotten.  Mr.  Pynsent,  too, 
was' assiduous  in  his  attentions,  and  divided  her  notice;  and  though 
my  vanity  told  me  I  had  no  reason  to  shrink  irora  competition  with 
such  a  rival,  still  in  a&iis  of  love  1  had  a  vague  oonscjousneas  that 
the  battle  is  not  always  to  the  strong,  and  that  Mr.  Pynsent,  heir  lo  % 
coronet,  possessed  advanuiges  to  which  I  could  lay  no  claim. 

The  dinner  was  succeeded  by  the  dessert,  the  deswrt  by  the  de- 
parture of  the  ladies,  and  the  gentlemen  were  left  to  the  unrestmined 
enjoyment  of  their  own  masculine  dulness.  With  its  cause  likewise 
fled  my  inspiration.  A  lassitude  crept  over  roe. — I  wss  thoughtful 
and  absent,  and  anxious  only  for  the  moment  which  should  bring 
with  it  an  a^oumment  to  the  drawing-room,  hatd  Amersham,  a|>> 
perently  attributing  my  reserve  to  a  boyish  shyness,  endeavoured  to 
draw  me  into  conversation;  talked  of  hounds  and  hones,  and  other 
topics  calculated  to  operate  as  excitements  to  youthful  eloquence. 
I^ord  Pynsent,  too,  was  kind  and  urbane,  introduced  me  particularly 
to  the  notice  of  his  son,  and  gave  me  an  invitation  to  his  house  in 
town.  The  young  gentleman,  who,  till  now,  had  eyed  me  askan^, 
and  considered  it  impossible  that  a  person  whose  coat  was  evidently 
made  by  a  country  tailor  could  be  worthy  of  any  notice  on  his  part, 
now  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  seme  advances  to  an  acquaintsince, 
and  addressed  me  in  a  few  eondescending  remarks.  My  answeis 
were  dictated  by  a  spirit  as  cold  and  aristocratic  as  his  own,  and  the 
(onversation,  after  languishing  through  a  succession  of  vapid  and  un- 
interesting observaiioDs  and  replies,  di«<i  at  length  a  natorftl  death 
(fpia  TPfite  exbauNJoQ  of  matter. 


The  wished-ibr  moment,  however,  eame  at  last,  and  'we  adjoomcd 
to  the  drawing-room.    When  we  entered.  Lady  Melicent  was  iinging 
to  her  own  accompaniment  on  the  harp.     Her  voice  even  sa  indiSk- 
rent  auditor  must  have  admitted  to  be  charming ;  to   lue  it  vrng  iIm 
voice  of  an  angel  sounding  in  celestial  music  from  the  sphcret.   Uer 
figure,  as  she  bent  forward  to  the  instrument,  was  fine,  and  romethiiig 
even  of  poetical  grace  seemed  to  be  shed  over  and  around  her.    The 
song  was  the  hymn  of  the  Venitian  Mariner,  a  wild,  beauiifu)  aod 
simple  air,  which  it  might  soothe  the  most  troubled   spirit  lo  hear 
borne  hy  the  sea-breeze  at  the  close  of  twilight,  over  the  s]c€{)iLg 
waters  of  the  Adriatic.    The  low  and  tremulous  swell  wiih  T^hich 
the  words  **  Oh  Sa&tissima,  oh  Porissima !"  w  ere  murmured  ai  \U 
commencement  of  the  song,  the  almost  altitude  and  volmue  of  voice 
with  which  she  gave  sound  to  the  increasing  fervour  of  praise  aod 
adoration  as  it  advanced,  are  at  this  moment  in  my  esn,  like  the 
voice  of  a  departed  spirit,  fainter  yet  the  same.     I  stood  mole  and  mo- 
tionless, scarcely  daring  to  breathe  till  the  music  ceased,  aiid  ^e  uae 
from  the  instrument   The  enchantment  which  bound  me  then  chatgcd 
its  character  without  losing  its  power.  Leaning  on  the  onn  oi  Sir  Cavco- 
dish*  and  laughing  as  she  advanced,  she  passed  me  witbouisJooiaod 
seated  herself  beside  Miss  Pynsent  on  an  opposite  ottooso.   The 
knight  stood  before  them,  apparently  engaged  in  tbenarreiioDofsaDie 
amusing  anecdote*  which  succeeded  in  drawing  forth  abujadaa^cf 
wreathed  smiles  irom  his  foir  auditors.     But  the  rnothen,  cot  tke 
daughters,  were  the  more  peculiar  objects  of  his  attenticHis;  aiid  he 
soon  retired,  leaving  the  field  open  to  more  youthful  compcuion. 
Mr.  Pynsent  succeeded  him,  and,  seated  beside   Lady  Melicefii,  all 
hopes  of  a  nearer  approach  on  my  part,  seemed  for  the  prescQicuioC 

I  sat  ruminating  on  a  fauteuil,  my  eyes  fixed  with  a  half- vacant 
stare  on  ao  equestrian  portrait  of  one  of  the  family  prpgeuiiors,  by 
Vandyck.  It  was  a  noble  picture — the  attitude  bold  and  (X}jmuBDd* 
ing,  the  oostimcte  goig eous  and  graceful,  and  the  hone— ooihing  could 
be  finer.  It  was  such  a  horse  as,  according  to  the  description  of  Job, 
might  be  supposed  to  "say  unto  the  trumpets  ha,  ha .'  and  to  laugh  at 
the  strength  of  the  armed  men." 

Ifot  one  scintilla  of  ai^prohation,  however,  did  tins  splendid  pe^ 
formance  extract  from  rae.  My  oi^gans  of  perception  were  in  M 
activity,  but  the  coiwexion  between  these  and  the  mind  was  broken; 
I  saw  and  did  not  see.  Engroned  by  my  own  thoughts,  I  ««« ye* 
perfectly  free  from  all  moodiness  and  roenial  depression,  it  has  bees 
trtily  said  by  Godwin,  that  our  waking  dresms  are  those  of  activi^ 
and  power,  our  sleeping  ones  of  passive  suflerancc.  Mine  weie 
dreams  of  glory  and  uf  pride,  of  happy  love  and  gratified  amUuQn,aal 
perhaps  not  less  baseless  and  ridiculous  than  that  of  Alnaschsr  in  die 
eastern  story.  Be  their  character,  however,  what  it  might,  ihey  «en 
abruptly  broken  by  the  sound  of  my  name  pronounced  by  Lady  Meli- 
ceuL  I  started  ujw  the  guardsman  was  gone,  and  she  beckoaed  m 
to  apptoach.  pointing,  at  the  same  time,  to  a  stool  in  0oni  ot  ihe  »&, 
which  stood  nearly  equi^iistant  from  herself  and  Misa  Pyufenl.  Tte 
signal  waa  obeyed  with  joyful  alacrity. 

*'  Really,  Mr.  Thornton,"  said  she,  addressii^  me  in  a  tone  of  pbjrfol 
raillery. "  this  will  never  do.    You  are  fiist  acquiring  the  cUisctci 
oi  a  dull,  stupid,  and  disagreeable  peisoQ.     Since  you  eoiered  the 
drawisg.rDoiQ,  you  have  not  uttered  one  syllable,  but  hare  sst  lib 
'  Patience  on  a  monument,'  in  an  arm-chair,  as  fixed  and  immoveable  « 
the  picture  you  have  been  staring  at. ,  I'o  punish  yon,  I  letract  the 
halApromise  I  gave  you  at  dinner,  to  interest  Misa  P^Dseni  in  your 
ft  vonr  so  iar  as  to  keep  the  secret  of  your  morning's  exhihitioD,  sad 
leave  you  to  advocate  you»  own  cause     Nay,  do  not  be  alarmed,  m; 
dear  Julia,  at  the  idea  <if«%4ete«-tete^*I  only  go  for  a  moment  i« 
speak  to  papa,  and  I  assure  you  he  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  be  appears— 
a  little  stupid  and  silent  at  fint,  but  he  improves  a  good  deal  on 
nearer  acquaintance." 

So  saying,  she  tripped  avray,  leaving  me  to  pexfona  a  ta&V  &i 
which  I  felt  little  inclination. 

In  a  drawing-room  the  distance  of  a  yard  ot  twt^  eonstituies  kt 
some  purposes  a  solitude  as  complete  as  one  could  ei^  in  the  vciy 
centra  of  the  great  desert  of  Sahara;  anSd  lell  alone  with  MJ»  Yuns^A, 
there  waa  quite  privacy  enough  to  be  disagreeable^  that  is,  to  oiskt 
ua  (eel  mutually  awkward,  and  at  the  same  lime  to  impose  the  se- 
oessity  of  immediate  advanees  to  oonvenation.     Lady  Aawnlifi"^ 
Lord  and  Lady  Pynsent,  and  Sit  Cavendish  were  engaged  in  a  fOfi» 
carree  at  cards,  and  Lord  Amenham,  who  had  hitherto  amvied  lua- 
self  in  overlooking  the  game,  and  criticising   the  play  of  sU  psrUA 
was  BOW  half  reclining  with  his  daughter  cm  «  cAous  Ifisfve^  ber 
beautiful  aim  eneircUng  his  neck,  and  her  countenaiKe  afiwdiag* 
strong  contrast  in  juxtaposition  to  his  indented  and  hard-festat<^ 
visage.    Mr.  Pynsent  was  seated  at  a  remote  taUe  apparently  ^i^ 
engaged  in  the  studying  a  portfolio  of  printa  of  mibtary  coatuae- 
From  the  party  thus  varimudy  occupied,  there  appeared  no  imnediiie 
hope  of  any  seasonable  imemiption  lo  our  ixiteiview,  and  1  i^ 
obliged,  iamto  Minsrva,  to  set  seriously  about   the  task  of  loftkiii 
myself  agreeable.    Theie  oan  be  nothing  mora  clcnidy  and  vnbofiettil 
than  the  fint  dawn  of  oonvenational  intercourse  between  a  towifc-liK^ 
lady  and  a  yoiu^  gentleman  bom  and  educftted  ia  the  oeuairy,  «^ 
has  never  even  approached  within  eyeshot  of  the  aaetiopolifi.    B^ 
tween  sueh  peisons  thera  apptara  ix»  channel  of  approumaiion.    T)m 
opera,  balls,  parties,  and  Hyde  Burk  are  cut  oflT  on  the  OQe  band,  sd 
all  matten  of  provincial  intersat  are  eqaally  %  deed  letter  on  the 
other.    Still,  when  twa  peo^  however  diiferant  m  habit  and  idcsh 
are  anxious  (o  be  agreeable^  the  meaoe  of  aocoin{d|BhHig  iheir  •^ 
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^11  niroly  be  foimd  ^vuiliag*  In  the  mott  diflumilu'  chancten  there 
will  be  fband,  on  nearer  viewt  lome  pointi  of  contact,  some  coinci- 
dencea  of  aentimem  and  feeling,  aome  uniaon  of  taatea,  solid  enough 
to  serve  as  the  foundation  of  such  a  light  and  ftagile  superstructure 
of  regard  as  is  requisite  for  the  purposes  of  pleasant  intercourse  in 
society.  With  this  hypothaais,  at  least,  my  own  experience  coincided. 
The  awkwaidness  of  Am  address  was  at  length  surmounted,  and  the 
eonvecaation  of  Miss  Pynsent  and  myself  became  eosy  and  agreeable. 
The  young  lady  was,  fortunately,  ibnd  of  poetry  and  romance,  and  - 
talked  enthusiasticaUy  and  not  ungracafhUy,  of  Marmion,  the  Flea- 
iures  of  Hope,  and  ibe  Mysteries  of  Udolpho.  Coincidence  or  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  these  subjects  naturally  led  to  the  introduction 
of  others  equally  interesting.  In  short,  when  an  interruption 
to  our  colloquy  did  at  length  occur,  it  ibund  me  sailing  with  a  fair 
breeze  on  smooth  waters,  and  was  received  with  none  of  that  thank- 
fulness with  which,  at  an  earlier  moment,  it  would  have  been  wel- 
comed. In  return  for  the  apparent  partiality  which  had  led  to  .an 
hoar's  tete-a-tete  with  their  daughter,  both  Lord  and  Lady  Pynsent 
rsgarded  ms  with  eyeo  of  &vour,  and  were  pmfose  in  their  civihties. 
The  secret  of  all  this  perhaps  was,  that  though  in  a  matrimonial  point 
of  view  I  woe  infinitely  beneath  the  acceptance  of  a  person  of  the 
very  high  preteoaioiia  that^ttttacfaed  to  the  Lady  Melicent ;  yet,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  I  was  by  no  nnana  an  ineligible  match  for 
Mms  Fynaent,  without  fbrtniie,  and  the  eUest  daughter  of  a  tolerably 
numerous  fiunlly.  60  probably  thought  Laid  and  Lady  Pynaenc,  who 
were  apparently  resolved  that  no  want  of  encouragement  on  their 
partafaouid  dimhuah  the  ebanee  of  their  proininng  an  unexceptionable 
estabtiahment  for  their  daughter.  Of  aoch  views,  however,  if  such 
did  exist,  I  waa  entirely  imcoascious,  and  was  diapoaed,  in  my  igno- 
rance of  the  world,  to  attribute  the  very  fovoureble  aceueil  which  I 
experienced  from  both  parents,  either  to  disinterested  benevolence  on 
their  part,  or  to  uncommon  powen  of  prepossession  on  mine. 

Thus  did  the  first  evening  of  my  sojourn  at  Staunton  pass  away; 
and  vrhea,  on  ntiring  to  my  chamber,  I  east  a  retrospective  glance 
on  the  day  just  closed,  I  found  I  could  regard  it  altogether  with  a 
degrse  of  tnnquil  complacency,  fiur  greater  than  die  character  of  some 
of  iti  occufenoas  might  have  led  me  to  anticipate.  The  long  excite- 
ment, and  coaaeqoenC  exhaustion  of  ray  epirits,  soon  brought  their 
natural  leatoraiive,  and  when  slumber  that  night  descended  en  my 
eyelids  (need  I  aay  it  f)  the  Lady  Melicent  waa  in  my  dreams. 

My  sqioam  in  the  world  of  dreama  oontinued  till  the  sound  of  the 
■Doraing-bell  recalled  me  lo  the  pereeption  and  the  consciousness  of 
giosstr  and  more  material  entities.  Few  momenli  were  necessary  to 
restore  my  eenaes  to  their  wonted  activity,  and  I  sprung  up  to  prepare 
for  participation  in  the  pleasures  and  business  of  that  less  visionary 
world  of  which  I  again  found  myself  a  deniaen.  My  preparations, 
however,  were  made  with  less  facility  than  uaual^  The  duties  of 
the  toilet  were  protracted  for  a  space  eonaiderably  tranacending  the 
limits  ordinarily  found  sufficient  for  their  due  discharge.  I  was  un- 
commonly fastidious  about  the  adjustment  of  my  hair,  displayed 
through  the  interstice  of  my  waisieoat  an  unwonted  superfluity  of 
Ihll,  end,  «fler  many  unauoeearful  experiments,  remember  of  being 
eventually  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  tie  of  my  cravat.  On  de- 
aeamling  I  found  the  party  <with  the  exception  of  Lady  Araersham, 
who  seldom  appeared  till  considerably  later  in  Ute  day)  assembled  in 
the  bneakftat-nom.  Lord  Amersham,  in  his  morning  habiliments, 
exhibited  the  same  grotesque  figure  whidi  had  excited  my  astonish- 
ment the  day  before,  at  our  mooring  in  the  park.  After  breakfast, 
whldi  he  despatehed  as  hurriedly  as  pcasible,  his  lordship  addressed 
many  apologiee  to  Lady  Pynaent  for  his 'speedy  departure. 

"Your  ladyship  will,  I  hope,  excuse  ne,  but  we  farmers.  Lady 
Pynswit,  cannot  neglect  our  calling,  or  our  calling  will  neglect  us ; 
tfie  eye  of  die  master  must  overlook,  as  the  proverb  goes,  or  the 
plough  will  speed  badly.  If  your  ladyship  only  knew  the  torrent  of 
business  I  have  to  encounter  >— -In  the  first  place,  my  wooU— I  have 
to  reeeiTe  ofieis  for  that,  and  eell  to  the  best  bidder — never  show  fd- 
^rour  or  efTedion  in  a  case  of  that  sort— aU  fidr  and  above  board — 
■ealed  oOers,  and  the  highest  carries  the  liay.  Then  comes  Toropkin- 
een  vnth  eontract  for  two  eteam  engines,  thirty-horse  power,  to  set 
tlie  coal-mines  a-going.  People  may  talk  of  the  Golconda  mines  as 
mtidi  as  they  please,  but  none  are  ao  valuable,  yon  may  take  my 
word  for  it,  Lady  Pynsent,  as  the  black  diamond  mines.  Then  I 
tmre  to  snperiBtend  the  preparation  ef  my  two*bout  ridges,  an  origi- 
jml  inventien  of  my  ovm^  no  successimi  of  crops  necessary — ^wheat — 
^wneat  Jor  ever,  and  nieeoil  nt^er  eraausted— iresh  as  after  the  first 
rr&p,  Quite  a  new  era  m  fiurming — expect  to  be  awarded  the  gold 
medal  «t  ^  next  meeting  of  the  Agricuhnrel  Society.  Mr.  Coke  is 
Jealous  as  the  devil  cf  my  success,  and  Sir  Jcfcn  Sindaar  j)retends  to 
tifidei  value  it.  Sir  John  »  a  tScotehman,  so  no  wonder.  But  your 
]od3rship  nmst  not  sednce  me  to  etand  titlle-tattfing  a  moment  longer. 
I  must  «nde8Vtnir  to  cany  off  Lord  Pynsent,  however. — Lord  IVnsent, 
is  your  lordchip  indSned  Ais  morning  for  a  walk  to  the  farm  f  You 
know  fother  day  we  were  hatenupted  by  the  rain,  and  I  had  not  time 
to  ffaow  you  half  my  lions.*' 

Aa  an  excuse  for  declining  the  praAered  honour.  Lord  Pynsent 
fAeaded  the  laet  of  having  that  morning  received  important  letters, 
which  required  to  be  answered  by  return  of  post 

*  WfH,  then,  young  gentlemen,'*  said  Ixwd  Araersham,  addressing 
Mr.  Pynscsit  and  myself,  ■  f  mast  hry  an  embargo  on  you.  One  j)f 
yon  is  a  fighting  nan  alre*dy,  and  <be  other,  I  dare  say,  wuold  give 
Ida  tfln  ttt  beeuiue  om;  feftt  ifae  time  will  eome  at  hot,  wheD,  like 


me,  you  will  imitate  Cincinnatus,  and  torn  your  swords  into  plough- 
shares, and  the  sooner  you  begin  to  prepare  for  the  change  the  better* 
As  for  you,  Mr.  Th6mton,  I  want  you  to  be  able  to  tell  your  fathet 
all  about  my  improvements,  for  1  know  he  has  a  taste  for  forming* 
Come  along,  eome  along — not  a  moment  to  spare.  Good  morning,  au 
retoirf  ladies;  necessity, , you  know— dire  npceesity'*—— And,  with^ 
out  finishing  the  sentence,  his  lordship  waddled  out  into  the  haUii 
and,  having  seized  his  long  weedihg-hook,  and  ensconced  his  cranium 
in  the  broad-brimmed  drab-coloured  hat  already  commemorated,  we 
set  out  for  the  farm.  1 

Most  probobly,  good  reader,  you  are  not  a  ffirmer,  and  have  hot  thy 
smoUest  curiosity  lo  be  troubled  at  length  with  the  details  of  H^ 
mony  inventions  and  improvements  with  which  on  that  morfiing  wft 
were  made  acquainted.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  that  it  was  proved  by 
his  lordship  to  demonstration,  that  the  simplest  operations  of  husbandry 
might  be  performed,  if  need  were,  by  very  complicated  machinery; 
that  capital,  to  almost  any  extent,  may  be  expended  on  the  soil  wi|h- 
out  any  adequote  return ;  and,  lastly,  that  farming  by  a  noblemanHNi 
a  groat  scale,  however  strong  his  partiality  for  the  business  mairbe» 
is,  of  all  modes  of  employing  an  estate,  the  roost  unprofitable,  ikueh 
are  the  principal  corollaries  that  appeared  to  flow  natursJly  from  an 
involuntary  minute  inspection  of  Lord  Amersham's  home  farm.  At 
the  commencement  of  my  task,  I  was  not  without  hopes  of  efleoting 
my  escape,  after  cursorily  exomining  the  more  prominent  wonders  of 
the  scene,  and  Mr.  Pynsent  with  some  difficulty  did  so,  pleading  an 
engagement  to  drive  Lady  Amersham  in  her  pony-chair.  But  his 
success  only  seemed  to  increase  the  Obstacles  to  mine.  In  short,  all 
my  hopes  and  eflbru  proved  alike  abortive,  arid,  making  a  merit  of 
necessity,  I  submitted  with  the  best  grace  I  couU  10  the  penance  that 
awaited  me.  Had  I  been  merely  called  on  to  admire  luxuriant  cropa, 
and  specimens  of  mechanical  ingenuity,  the  task  might  hove  been  duU, 
but  not  positively  unpleasant.  But  this  was  by  no  raeana  all.  Lord 
Amershem's  experiments  extended  to  the  animal  as  well  as  the  vega* 
table  creation.  There  was  a  huge,  bloated,  scrofu]oua>]ooking  ani* 
mel,  stall-fed  on  rape  and  oil-cake,  its  limbs  tottering  under  ita  uum" 
turel  and  prodigious  weight.  A  sight  more  thoroughly  disgusting  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive ;  yet  this  was  called,  par  exeellanoa, 
*'  the  Staunton  ox,"  to  which  the  gold  roedol  hod  becii  awarded  by 
the  Agricultural  Society!  Then  there  were  pigs,  the  very  sight  of 
which  was  almost  enough  to  justify  a  man  for  taming  Jew,  and 
making  the  abjuration  of  booon  a  part  of  his  religion.  And  shesf 
too    I    but  enough. 

My  patience  was  -completely  exhausted  by  the  occupation  of  the 
moming,  which  seemed  to  me  interminable.  Vfe  returned  to  tha 
hooee  just  in  time  to  dress  for  dinner.  The  party  assembled  in  tho 
drawing-room  was  the  same  as  on  the  preceding  day.  I  had  takes 
my  situation  beside  Lady  Melicent,  jn  order  to  watch  the  opportunity,^ 
when  dinner  should  be  announced,  of  ofilering  myself  us  her  escort. 
In  this  I  was  baffled.  Whether  Lady  Amersham  perceived  my  ift> 
tention  I  know  not,  but  she  decreed  me  the  unwelcome  honour  of 
supporting  her  to  the  dirting-room,  and  the  Lady  Melicent  followed, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  Sir  Cavendi^.  At  dinner  I  sat  next  Miss 
Pynsent,  who  had  thrown  off  much  of  that  retaiu  of  manow  in  con- 
versing with  me,  which  had  rather  predominated  at  our  first  inter- 
view. She  -WW  amiable,  modest,  frank,  end  unaflfected,  and  never 
descended  to  the  use  of  those  vulgar  arts  of  captivation  which,  in  the 
present  day,  even  demoiselles  of  high  casto  do  not  always  seruplo  to 
employ. 

To  a  voung  man  whose  feelings  are  fresh,  and  yet  nnblnnted  hy 
worldly  experience,  there  is  a  charm  even  in  the  most  unimpassioiied 
intercourse  with  tho  other  sex.  Woman !  To  him  how  vast  a  chaim 
is  comprised  in  the  narrow  compass  of  a  word  !  In  this  single  ab- 
straction, unconnected  it  may  be  with  any  individual  reality,  am 
united  all  his  purest  dreams  of  happincfw — all  his  brightest  eoaeap- 
tions  of  irosginary  beauty.  With  it  no  thought  of  grospness  cr  sensu- 
ality comes  to  contaminate  his  fancy  or  his  heart  This  is  al  oneo 
the  portion  and  the  penalty  of  grayhaired  debauchery,  the  wormwood 
which  mingles  in  the  cup  of  pleasure,  changing  (he  spaiklii^  cantenta 
of  the  goblet  to  bitterness  and  poison. 

Whether  from  accident  or  design,  I  enjoyed  but  few  opportunitite 
of  particular  conversation  with  Lady  Melicent.  When  these  did  oc- 
cur, she  maintained  towards  me  the  same  light  and  rktmt  munnar 
with  which  I  had  been  originally  delighted.  Still,  charming  as  it  was, 
I  should  have  been  belter  pleased  had  she  exchanged  it  for  one  more 
congenial  to  the  sentiments  of  which  I  was  myself  conscious.  It  wm 
a  manner  that  expressed  no  feeling,  and  gave  an  apparent  denial  lo 
ihy  fondly-cherished  hopes  of  having  created  in  her  heart  a  strong 
impression  in  my  lavour.  But  what  right  had  I  lo  expect  that  any 
thing  in  our  trifling  intereourse  had,  or  could  have,  inspired  soeh 
sentiments,  in  one  accustomed  to  receive  and  to  neglect  homage  aa 
deep,  and  admiration  more  flattering,  than  mine?  None;  and  y«t 
the  disappointmerrt  Mtts  not  the  less  deeply  folt  because  it  was  vn- 
reasonaMe.  Who  is  there,  in  whom  you<hful  vonity  has  not  excited 
such  hopes,  to  whom  it  has  not  orcaMoned  such  disappcMntments  T  If 
stirh  a  person  exists,  he  is  a  being  cold  and  calculating— dull  of  heart 
and  fancy.  Poet,  hero,  or  patriot,  he  con  never  be.  Philosophers- 
yes,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term,  he  matf  be  a  philosopher.  Bat 
with  such  a  one  I  have  no  communion  of  ttpirit ;  our  lot  and  our  por- 
tion have  been  cast  apart ;  let  him  dose  this  book,  nor  listen  further 
to  the  confession  of  follies  which  he  will  despise,  of  milties  for  whidi 
his  heart  can  afiwd  no  synpathy. 
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'l'^'*rR  viM<i  one  nnrson  ^n  company,  of  whom,  after  a  ibrmal  intro- 
dnetion  to  the  leader,  I  have  yet  said  nothing.  1  mean  Mi«  Cumber- 
batch,  who  was  generally  aeated  at  a  amall  embroidery-table  appa- 
lently  engrcMted  by  her  work,  and  was  seldom  called  on  to  take  any 
■hare  in  the  ounvensition  or  prooeedinp  of  the  party.  TUe  neglect 
with  which  she  was  treated  tended  in  no  small  degree  to  excite  my 
oompassion.  She  was  in  the  party,  but  not  of  it — a  solitary  person 
even  when  mingling  in  th^  crowded  vortex  of  society.  Miss  Cum- 
berbatch  was  still  in  the  piime  of  life ;  in  manner  she  was  distant 
and  reserved,  and  spoke  and  moved  with  that  unvarying  precision 
and  propriety  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  every  thought  and  mo< 
tiOQ  had  been  decided  on  and  selected  as  that  best  suited  to  her  cha- 
vacter  and  circumstances.  There  was,  in  short,  a  good  deal  of  the 
automaton  about  her;  her  manners  were  obviously  artificial,  she 
oonrted  no  notice,  and  received  little;  and  **  noU  me  tangere"  was 
pretty  legibly  expressed  in  her  air  of  self-concentration  and  retirement 

There  was  nothing  in  all  this  very  tempting  to  a  nearer  approach, 
but  a  degree  of  curiosity  mingled  with  my  compassion,  and  I  repeat- 
edly took  advantage  of  circumstances  to  engage  her  in  conversation. 
My  tttempis  in  this  way,  though  not  absolutely  repulsed,  were  coldly 
received ;  my  questions  elicited  only  monosyjlabic  replies ;  my  best 
jokes  were  **  damned  with  fiiint  smiles ;"  my  very  cleverest  observa- 
tioos  barely  assented  to  **  with  Tivil  leer."  In  short,  like  the  North 
Pble,  there  was  a  frozen  barrier  around  her  which  I  had  not  enough 
of  Captain  Parry  about  me  to  attempt  very  perseveringly  to  penetrate. 
Under  such  unpromising  circumstances,  my  efibrts  gradually  slack- 
ened ;  and  at  length  resigning  a  task  so  apparently  hopeless.  Miss 
Cumberbatch^remained,  as  formerly,  solitary  and  unnoticed.   - 

The  first  few  days  of  my  stay  at  Staunton  were  passed  with  little 
sanation  to  distinguish  them  from  those  already  described.  I  occa- 
aioDally  walked  and  rode  with  Lady  Melicent,  but  never  alone.  Her 
namier  towards  me  remained  unchanged ;  and  though  I  did  flatter 
myself  she  felt  a  preference  for  my  society  over  that  of  Mr.  Pynsent, 
mingled  perhaps  with  seme  degree  of  personal  regard ;  yet  of  this 
preference  and  partiality,  I  could  detect  no  unequivocal  or  palpable 
demonstration.  The  quiet  tenor  of  aflbirs,  however,  was  soon  about 
to  tmdergo  a  change.  The  week  following  was  that  of  York  races, 
and  Staunton  Court  was  then  to  be  the  rendezvous  of  a  large  and 
distinguished  party.  All  was  to  be  bustle  and  gaiety,  and  the  antici- 
pated pleasurss  simI  arrangements  became  matter  of  eager  speculation 
to  the  younger  part  of  the  circle.  In  these  projections  of  future  eiyoy- 
ment,  I  was  a  warm  participator.  The  expected  scene  was  aimed 
with  too  many  attractions,  both  accessary  and  intrinsic,  to  fail  in  ex- 
citing a  strong  interest  in  a  mind  susceptible  as  mine  was  of  every 
external  st^ulus.  The  charm,  too,  was  rendered  more  powerful, 
fionirthe  knowledge  that  the  pleasures  to  which  with  so  much  bojrish 
eageraesB  J  looked  forward  would  be  heightened  by  the  smiles  and 
Uie  society  of  her  by  whom  my  thoughts  were  engrossed.  In  this 
mntaUe  world  hope  constitutes  our  greatest,  might  I  not  almost  say 
our  only  enjoyment  At  all  events  I  was  happy.  There  appeared  in 
fay  honxon  no  cloud  to  shadow  either  the  present  or  the  future. 
Above  and  around,  all  was  brightness  and  sunshine,  and  time  flew  by 
"on  re]»d,  rapid  wings." 

The  expected  day  came  at  last  Splendid  equipages  were  seen  in 
the  intervals  of  the  trees,  gliding  like  meteots  through  the  park,  and 
•ouDdlog  titles  were  pronounced  loudly  in  the  vestibule.  The  esta- 
blishment was  evidently  immersed  in  the  bustle  of  preparation  for 
the  reception  of  guests  of  no  ordinary  consequence,  and  my  eye  en- 
countered servants  in  sumptuous  and  strange  liveries,  as  I  passed 
through  the  haU.  Captivated  by  the  pomp  and  circurostadbe  of  the 
scene  in  which  I  flattered  myself  I  was  about  to  play  no  undistin- 
guished part;  I  went  forth  into  the  park  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 
aolitafy  reflection,  and  seek  an  escape  in  rapid  motion  for  the  preter- 
natural activity  of  an  excited  imagination.  An  hour  or  two's  smart 
exercise  had  in  some  degree  produced  the  desired  eflfect,  the  tumult 
of  my  thoughts  had  subsided,  the  flush  had  left  my  cheek,  and  my 
steps  were  again  turned  towards  the  house.  The  walk  I  followed 
led  in  a  rectangular  direction  to  the  principal  approach ;  and  as  I  ad- 
vanced with  leisurely  steps,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  carriage,  plain  and  without  servants,  and  forming  altd- 
gether  rather  a  contrast  to  the  gayer  equipages  with  which  my  eye 
had  recently  become  familiar.  The  smi^ng  flanks  of  the  hones,  and 
their  nostrils  covered  vnth  foam,  gave  indication  that  the  journey  of 
the  traveller  had  been  performed  with  unusual  speed ;  and  the  fre- 
quent and  loud  crack  of  the  whips  of  the  postillions,  alternating  with 
the  voice  of  the  cuckoo  from  the  distant  trees,  and  the  nearer  song  of 
the  linnet,  formed  a  discord  unpleasing  to  the  ear,  and  broke  harshly 
the  sweet  unison  of  nature's  music.  If  passed  within  a  few  yards  of 
me,  but  its  progress  was  suddenly  arrested  by  a  loud  voice  from  within, 
Attliifig  vehemently  on  the  postillions  to  stop.  They  obeyed  the  man- 
date, the  dogr  of  the  carriage  flew  open,  and  I  saw  before  me  Hum- 
phr^s,  my  father's  steward.  My  first  emotion  was  that  of  surprise  . 
and  pleasure^  and  I  ran  towards  the  old  man  and  shook  him  cordially 
by  the  hand.  Suddenly  my  heart  was  chilled  by  terrible  forebodings, 
and  I  started  back  from  him  for  I  felt  he  was  the  ill-omened  messen- 
ger of  fearful  tidings.  For  a  minute  there  was  silence.  I  had  no 
words  to  ask  of  what  dreadful  news  he  was  the  bearer,  but  I  looked 
upon  him  with  keen  and  fixed  gaze,  endeavouring  to  read  the  dread- 
ful secret  in  lus  countenance.  That  was  heavy  and  ^umful,  and 
iMggard  with  alepless  travelling.  At  length  I  could  bear  the  ago- 
nies of  saspeDse  no  longer,  and  ^claimed— ^  TeU— Ob,  tell  m^,  I 


coiuore  you,  what  has  happened?  Who  is  dead?  My  fistber.miK 
ther,  Jane,  Lucy  f  Speak,  say  whose  loss  am  I  to  deplore  t  I  can 
bear  any  thing  but  suspense.  Speak,  as  you  hope  for  God's  taerey, 
speak,  and  speak  quickly !" 

**  I  have  a  heavy  and  grievous  task  to  perform,  my  deajr  yoimg 
master,"  began  the  old  man,  while  the  teais  stood  in  his  eyes. 

In  a  voice  of  impatient  agony  I  interrupted  him. 

**  Who?  who?  who?  quick — tell  me  but  the  name  V*  and  I  gmped 
him  roughly  by  the  arm  as  I  spoke. 

**  My  honoured  lady,  your  mother" — 

« Is  dead !"  exclaimed  i,  striking  my  clenched  handa  vioknd^  against 
my  forehead. 

"  No,  not  dead,"  replied  he,  raising  his  gnv  lustreless  eyea  to  my 
face.    "  When  I  left  ThorahUl  she  was  ill,  but  not  dead." 

"But  she  is  dying?" 

*'  Life  is  in  God's  hands,"  said  the  old  man,  "  he  givea  and  he  tslw 
away." 

"  But  is  there  no  hope  ?"  said  I,  relieved  at  the  aame  time  fay  s 
gush  of  tean  and  a  cpnvokive  sob;  **  is  this  dreadful,  thk  foial  hiow 
inevitable?" 

**  Humanly  speaking,  yes.  The  physicians  have  declared  her  past 
hope,  and  her  recovery,  if  God  wiUs  she  should  recover,  can  owe 
nothing  to  the  assistance  of  man." 

Stupified  by  the  intelligence,  I  stood  for  some  time  in  a  state  of 
helpless  distraction.  *'  And  am  I  never  more  to  see,  to  emfarsce  ber, 
to  receive  no  parting  kiss,  no  dying  bleasing  f" 

"Yes,  my  dearest  young  master,  if  God  so  wills  it,  yoa  may  yet  see 
and  embrace  your  angel  stioiher.  It  is  for  this  purpose  I  am  cobs;  it 
is  in  obedience  to  her  anxious  and  dying  wish,  that  ahe  may  yet  lire 
to  embrace  and  to  bless  her  beloved — her  only  son.  Bat  tiiwi.  ■ 
short,  and  life  uncertain;  we  must  be  speedy." 

"  Enough,"  I  exclaimed,  with  sodden  increaae  of  eneigy;  "  in  ten 
minutes  I  shall  be  prepared  to  return  with  you  to  TbombiQ ;"  and 
springing  into  the  carriage,  I  directed  the  posiillian  to  proceed  di- 
rectly to  the  house. 

In  the  space  of  a  minute  or  two,  the  carriage  had  drawn  up  at  die 
portal ;  and  in  little  more,  I  had  issued  cmlen  to  ray  servant  for  in- 
stant departure.  My  spirits  had  beooiiDe  more  calm  and  collected ;  I 
felt  there  was  an  awful  duty  for  me  to  perfbnn,  and  the  iiofie  of  once 
more  pressing  my  beloved  mother  in  my  anas,  of  soothing  by  my  pre- 
sence, her  last  moments,  roused  me  to  exeitioii.  PreeioQB  as  time 
was,  I  felt  it  was  proper  that  I  should  not  depart  without  seeking  s 
moment's  interview  with  Lord  or  Lady  Araeiaham,  and  expiainiiy 
the  cause  of  my  abrupt  departure.  I  rung  lor  a  servant,  and  inquired 
for  Lord  Ameraham. 

"  His  lordship  is  not  within." 

**  Lady  Amersham  T' 

''Lady  Amersham  has  gone  out  airing  yvith  the  Maichknos  of 
Uttoxeter  in  her  pony^phsoton." 

**The  Lady  Melicentf" 

**  The  Lsdy  Melicent  is  at  home." 

»  Then  go  and  present  to  her'this  note,"  said  I,  aeisng  the  writB« 
materials  that  stood  on  the  table,  and  writing  the  following  wcstb  on 
a  slip  of  paper^ — **  I  am  obliged  instantly  to  depait-— I  wished  to  have 
seen  Lord  or  Lady  Amersham,  but  find  it  is  impossible.  Will  Lsdy 
Melicent  honour  me  with  an  interview  of  one  moment,  when  I  wifl 
endeavour  to  speak  (for  I  cannot  write)  of  the  misfortune  which  has 
occasioned  this  singular  request  ? — Cyril  Thornton." 

I  was  not  Icmg  kept  in  suspense,  for,  in  a  mmute  or  two  after  my 
note  had  been  despatched.  Lady  Melicent  entered  the  mpartmeat. 

*'  What  is  this,  Mr.  Thornton  ?"  said  she,  staffing  when  ahe  beheld 
the  altered  expression  of  my  countenance;  **wbat  has, happened  to 
make  ydu  leave  us  so  abruptly  ?  Your  fiithei^— your  motheir — your 
sisters,  I  hope,  are  well — no  fomily  misfortune-—" 

*'  Yes,  a  sad  one— I  have  received  intelligence  by  a  meaaeng»,  in- 
forming me  that  my  mother  b  dying,  and  that  instant  departars 
aflbrds  my  only  chance  of  yet  seeing  her  alive.  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  soliciting  this  interview,  to  request  you  will  ofler  my  sinoere 
thanks  to  Lord  and  Lady  Amersham  for  their  kindneaa.  To  you. 
Lady  Melicent,  to  yoiir— pardon  me,  I  am  confiised  by  this  dreadful 
blow,  and  cannot  say  wfaiat  I  ought— -think  all  I  should  fe^  in  bid- 
ding you  fiurewell,  and*— believe  I  feel  it." 

She  was  moved,  and  there  was  moisture  in  her  eyes,  as  ahe  replied — 

**  I  feel — I  deeply  feel  for  yoU,"  she  said,  holding  oot  her  hand  at 
the  same  time,  which  was  instantly  pressed  m  mine.  "  For  myfodier 
and  mother,  as  well  as  for  myself,  I  may  say,  you  carry  with  yon  oar 
sympathy  and  best  wishes  for  your  happiness ;  and,  aa  a  relatioo — I 
may  add"— she  here  hesitated,  and  a  slight  flush  rose  to  her  check  ss 
she  spoke—*'  our  kind  remembrance  and  regard.  On  an  occasion  Ito 
this,  I  would  not  delay  you  an  instant.    Farewell,  farewelL" 

The  last  word  was  spoken  in  so  low  a  tone  as  lo  be  scarcely  aodi- 
ble,  and  as  she  pronounced  it,  she  half-averted  her  head. 

** Farewell!"  I  exclaimed,  lingering  on  the  word,  and  aware  it 
must  be  the  last;  and  raising  her  fingen  to  my  lips,  which  ahe  made 
no  efibrt  to  withdraw,  I  rushed  from  the  apartment,  and  in  a  momoit 
after  felt  myself  whirled  rapidly  through  the  park  on  my  retain  m 
Thornhill. 

We  travelled  in  silence.  My  grief  could  brook  no  ooraninaian*  and 
my  aged  companion,  worn  out  alike  by  the  agitation  of  hie  aptxitaand 
the  fiitigues  of  his  journey,  sought  in  sleep,  deep  thou^  uninteiTupt- 
ed,  the  refreshment  neceanry  for  hia  eihansted  fianie.  I  waa  plwpd 
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ftt  tbk.  Tlie  pveMOce  of  a  human  eye  named  an  introtion  on  tha 
MCredneflB  of  my  8onrow»  and  1  felt  that  aolitode  'was  fVeedom.  We 
joomeyed  with  all  the  speed  that  money  could  oommand.  Day  gradu- 
ally filled  into  darkness,  the  long  night  hours  passed  away,  and  the 
glofioui  sun  waa  once  more  abroad  in  the  firmament  Bnt  these 
changes  passed  unheeded.  External  natnre  was  to  me  a  blank — my 
eyes  «aw  only  the  image  of  my  dying  mothei^— the  sound  of  her  sweet 
and  fteble  voice  was  in  my  ea)«— tSie  hope  of  once  more  beholding 
her  alive,  of  soothing  her  last  moments  by  my  presence,  occupied  and 
engrossed  my  heart  We  approached  Thomhfll  in  the  evening  of 
the  ibUowing  day,  and  I  beheld  once  more  the  familiar  ol^jects  of  my 
youth.  Under  ciicumstances  how  Bad  and  melancholy  was  1  again 
restored  to  them ! 

As  we  passed  through  the  adjacent  village,  I  Iboked  from  the  car- 
riage, perhaps  expecting  to  discover  in  the  countenances  and  deport* 
ment  of  the  inhabitants,  traces  of  that  sorrow  and  sympathy  which  the 
loss  of  so  kind  a  bene&ctress  might  he  expected  to  inspire.  No 
change  win  discernible— the  business  and  the  pleasures  of  humble 
Ifie  were  proceeding  as  usual,  the  sound  of  revelry  and  merriment  was 
heaid  ftom  the  little  inn  in  the  marke^place,  groups  of  ragged  urchins 
were  at  play,  and  the  labourers,  after  the  toHs  of  the  day,  were  sing- 
ing merrily  as  they  returned  ftoUi  the  hoyfleld.  I  could  not  bear  to 
look  on  this  scene  of  tranquil  happiness,  and  closing  my  eyes,  and 
throwing  myself  back  in  the  carriage,  opened  them  not  till  we  bad 
entered  the  avenue  to  ThomhiU. 

The  day,  which  had  been  a  fine  one,  had  set  in  ololids,  and  the 
wind  roared  loudly  among  the  trees.  The  ravens  sailing  homeward 
to  their  rookery  amid  the  tall  cheehut  trees,  rose  and  descended  in 
their  coune,  as  if  tempest-loised  on  airy  billows,  and,  uttering  their 
hanh  notes,  seemed  birds  of  evil  omen.  I  listened  t^  the  coomg  of 
the  ringdove,  in  which  I  had  fbnnerly  delighted,  but  it  came  not  ftom 
the  wood;  and  even  the  multitude  of  smaller  songstem  Were  mute. 
Tb  me  all  nature  seemed  joined  in  one  moomfiil  proaage. 

The  house  now  rose  upon  my  view,  canopied  by  a  dark  thunder- 
dood,  so  low  that  it  seemed  to  rest  almost  upon  the  roo£  In  a  minute 
more  all  my  dreadful  fears  would  be  resolved  into  certainty.  I  wished, 
and  yet  I  feared  to  know  the  worst,  and  I  sat  in  awful  stillness,  waiting 
the  arrival  of  the  moment  that  was  to  end  my  suspense.  We  appnach- 
«d  the  tojut  of  the  house,  and  the  windows  were  closed.  The  smoke 
fiom  the  chimney-tops  alone  gave  indication  fliat  it  was  tenanted  by 
nving  beings.  At  length  die  carriage  stopped,  and  I  stood  once  more 
on  my  paternal  threshold. 

Nearly  a  minute  elapsed  before  the  signal  of  my  anivol  was  an- 
swered, and  that  minute  seemed  to  me  an  age.  Hie  door  was  open- 
ed at  last  1^  old  Jacob  Pearson,  whose  countenance  was  lit  up  by  a 
moomful  amue  on  beholding  me.  1  mshed  instandy  into  the  hall, 
exclaiming, 

"My  modiev— jiow—where  ia  my  mother T  I  must  see  her  in- 
slantlvr* 

"  Alas !  yon  cannot  see  her,  but  my  master——" 

*'Oh,  God,  she  ia  dead!"  exclaimed  I,  loUering  into  a  chair,  and 
covering  my  fiice  with  my  hands.  Jaoob  was  silent,  and  I  knew  the 
truth.  I  remained  £>r  some  time  in  a  state  of  belpleai  stupe&ction— 
how  longi  knownet 

When  X  regained  my  senses,  I  felt  the  pesMro  of  lUlIe  £ngen  on 
n^  temples,  and  of  warm  kisses  on  the  oold  binds  by  which  n^  eyes 
were  stOl  covered.  I  looked  up,  and  h  was  little  Lucy  smiling  on  me, 
3r6t  with  eyes  red  with  weeping.  I  snatched  her  to  my  anns,  and 
covered  her  with  my  tears  and  kisses.  Strangely  constituted  is  the 
human  heart!  As  I  gazed  on  the  beauty,  and  felt  the  infantine  ca- 
resses of  this  innocent  and  simple  ohild,  the  burden  of  my  grief  became 
less  grievous,  and  I  was  soon  soothed  and  oomfi)rted.  And  Jane,  too, 
had  left  her  station  l^  the  death-bed  and  oame  to  welcome  her  bro- 
ther. She  was  pale,  and  worn  by  long  watdiing  in  the  sleepless  hours 
of  the  night;  but  her  sorrow  was  calm  and  reaigned.  Few  woids 
were  interchanged  at  this  motunfhl  mtu^'mg^  an^}  encircling  my  orj^ian 
ttsteis  in  one  iond  embrace,  our  tears  were  mingled  in  silence,  and 
we  prayed  together  to  that  Being  by  whom  the  pn^ars  of  an  gflMctiHl 
and  hrujsed  wpint  are  never  disreipuded. 

The  paswnnate  turbulence  of  my  grief  thus  pasMd  away,  and  from 
the  meek  though  sufleriog  resignation  of  my  sister  Jane,  I  learned  to 
bend  before  the  blow  which  had  tidlen  so  heavily  upon  ns,  and*  im- 
plicitly to  submit  to  His  inscrutable  decrees,  in  whose  hands  are  the 
iames  of  life.  My  heart  war  softened  by  snaring;  and  when  X  yiaed 
on  Jane  and  Lucy,  bereaved  and  motherless  by  the  same  sad  dispeo- 
aatioQB,  I  felt  how  little  it  became  me  to  indulge  in  violent  and  selfish 
grief,  with  those  around  me  whose  loss  had  been  as  greal  as  my  own* 

By  Jane  I  was  inibraied  of  all  the  partioulan  connected  with  the 
last  mnmenis  of  our  dear  departed  parent;  that  the  pfogmp  of  her 
complamt,  which  waaan  inflammaioiy  ona,  had  bean  usiMially  npid 
<^that  in  the  endumnoe  of  the  deapsst  bodily  sufiaring«faat  niad  had 
been  serene,  and  her  pataenca  axemplaiy ;  that,  awaro  of  the  fatal  tei» 
minatinn  whidi  was  fiat  apfaoaching^  she  had  ^fssond  a  wish  to 
press  her  son  yet  once  afsin  to  bar  b(Moii  that  the' last  efibits  U  bar 
expiring  stiaqgth  had  been  1o  wzite  a  laltar  la  mysalC  oontainiiig  bar 
parting  ic^junctioDs;  that  she  bad  unifconly  spoken  of  ne  with  Iha 
^varmast aflactkm,  and  witbbarlatest bwatb baqvaalhed  na bar blaai- 
>n&  I  learned  also,  that  the  grief  afB|yitkthar»eoleamaBC  the  itel 
cbanetarofmy  mother's  aonidaint,  bad  beeb  intense  s  that,  siima  bar 
dealb,  ha  bad  sadudad  binwlfftm  has  lanily  in  Iha  spteiiitf  hk 
»wa  apartmant^ore  ha  IWWW«d  III  gne  Ito 


Such  was  the'ou&e  of  fhe  details  I  received  comected  \Hth  the 
sad  event,  and  they  carried  with  them  the  consolation,  that  my  mo 
ther^i  last  wish  of  again  beholding  me  had  not  been  gratified,  I  felt 
oomforted  in  thinking,  was  not  attributable  to  any  want  of  exertioo 
on  my  part.    All  I  could  wish  to  know-^that  she  had  loved  me  to 
the  last,  blessed  me,  and  prayed  for  me — I  had  now  learned.    EX 
haukted  as  I  was  by  fatigue,  strong  mental  emotion  and  want  of  sus- 
tenance (fbr  two  days  had  elapsed  since  I  had  taken  food,)  Jane  grew 
alarmed  at  the  visible  ebbing  of  my  strength,  and  entreated  me  with 
loving  eamestnass  to  take  the  refreshment  evidently  so  needful,  and 
retire  to  rest    But  rest  I  felt  was  impossible  till  I  had  visited  the 
chamber  of  death,  tmd  gazed  on  all  that  yet  remained  to  us  of  our 
beatified  mother.    I  wished  to  go  alone,  but  Jane  entreated  to  accom- 
pany me,  and  little  Lucy  would  not  b^  denied.     Clinging  together,  as 
if  for  mutual  support,  and  with  palpitoting  hearts,  we  entered  th^  apartp 
ment,  and  our  footsteps  were  as  soft  and  noiseless  as  if  we  had  indeed 
feared  to  disturb  the  sleep  of  the  dead.    On  the  bed,  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  wax-lights,  lay  the  cold  and  inanimate  remains  of  our  be- 
loved mother.    The  expression  of  the  countenance  was  calm  and 
tranquil,  and  the  death  agony  had  passed  over  it  without  leaving  any 
traces  of  its  violence  on  the  features.    Yet  the  repose  I  beheld  woa 
evidently  not  that  of  sleepi  on  every  lineament  the  signet  of  death 
was  too  visibly  impressed  to  be  mistaken  even  for  a  moment    The 
body  was  wrapped  in  a  winding-sheet  of  white  satin,  and  the  thin 
pale  liands  were  crossed  upon  the  breast    The  cofifin  stood  open  at 
the  fbot  of  the  bed,  waiting  fur  its  inmate,  and  recalled  the  sad  recol- 
lections of  how  soon  even  these  poor  relics  were  tp  be  taken  from  Uf 
for  ever.    While  these  remained  to  us,  it  seemed  as  if  our  lost  parent 
were  not  wholly  gone,  and  while  I  gazed  .on  them,  I  felt  all  the  truth 
of  the  sentiment  (and  vdiat  heart  in  such  circumstances  has  not  felt 
it  ?)  so  beautifully  imbodied  in  the  words  of  Charles  Wolfa-^ 

If  akon  wouldst  stay,  e'en  as  thou  ai^ 

All  cold  and  all  serene— 
I  still  might  press  thy  silent  hearty 

And  where  thy  smiles  have  been. 
While  e*en  thy  chill  bleak  corse  I  have. 

Thou  seemest  all  mine  own ; 
But  there,  I  lay  thee  in  the  grave. 

And  now—*  J  am  alone. 

I  stood  for  a  short  space  with  my  sisters,  gazing  on  the  moninfiil  sight 
before  us ;  then  gently  withdrawing  my  arms,  I  advanced  alone  lo 
the  bed,  and  benSLig  forward,  imprinted  the  last  kiss  of  filial  love  on  the 
cold  hard  lips  of  my  beloved  mother,  and  watered  her  face  widi  my 
tea^  Then  kneeling,  with  Jane  and  Lucy  by  my  side,  we  made 
our  common  prayers  to  the  throne  of  Grace,  iat  comfort  and  sup- 
port in  this  hour  of  triaL 

At  length  we  lefk  the  chamber,  and  when  we  separated  for  Iho 
night,  sleep  profound  and  tranquil  visited  my  eye-lids. 

I  forbear  to  dwell  on  the  recollections  connected  with  m^  mother|a 
death.  My  fiither  remained  secluded,  even  from  the  society  of  hia 
&mily,  and  was  not  present  at  the  fonenU.  A  week  had  elapsed 
mnt>A  my  return  to  ThomhOl,  and  yet  I  had  not  been  admitted  to  hia 
presence.  I  felt  this  estrangement  de^y,  the  more  so,  perhaps,  that 
I  appeared  to  be  iia  exclusive  olyect  To  his  daughters  he  bad  cer- 
tainly never  been  a  food  fiither,  and  it  was  evident  t)iat  the  plaoo 
I  whidi  Charles  had  filled  in  his  aJOTections  was  destined  to  be  occupied 
by  no  raccessor.  They,  however,  were  occasionally  ndmittad  to  the  pri- 
vacy of  his  apartment,  and  Jane  was  fiequantly  employed  in  reading 
to  him,  till  the  utter  exhaustion  of  her  strength  occasioned  the  intei^ 
mission  of  her  task.  The  ban  was  extezvled  to  me  alone,  and  it  seem- 
ed as  if,  by  my  mother's  death,  iba  only  link  that  bad  bound  us  1o- 
gedier  had  been  snapped  in  twain. 

Time,  however,  which,  in  all  cases  of  sorrow,  is  the  bast  and  most 
efiSioaeious  physician,  ^vougbt  to  my  fiuher's  grief  its  natural  healing 
eSaobt,  and  after  an  interval  of  some  weeks,  he  once  more  quitted 
his  habita  of  rig^  fff^jMa,  and  betook  himself  to  bis  ordinary  avocap 
tioos.  But  thero  ware  few  of  these  in  which  the  loss  of  my  mother 
was  not  seMUy  iblL  She  was  in  a  manner  entwined  with  all  hia 
pleasures  and  pviauils.  In  a  thousand  unknown  and  impevceplihlo 
ways,  she  had  contributed  to  his  comfort.;  and  the  venlure  whic^  aho 
had  scattered  on  his  paifa,  and  the  floweia  with  which  she  had  adonob- 
ed  it,  were  perhaps  only  firat  discovered  when  the  hand  that  i^read 
them  was  gona  fiar  ever.  His,  therefere  was  a  loss  neither  to  be  sop* 
pUed  nor  fbqpttsn.  It  was  reoalled  to  him  in  every  occnpatioo— in 
baaUh  and  sickness,  in  soUtode  and  society.  To  bis  temper,  unfi>i«iiF 
oately,  afiUotian  bawght  no  healing  babn--4t  came  like  tba  toad,  ugly 
an4  vcoiMBaos,  hot  boia  n»  jewel  in  its  bead.  In  eady  life  be  bad 
Iwen  an  ambitious  nuai,  and  by  the  loas  of  fi>rtune,  his  sahemes  of 
flnbitimi  iMd  been  blighted.  In  bittemessofspirUhe  had  withdrawn^ 
hfawalf&w  society,  and  soogbt  fbrhappinaai  in  study  and  relurainen^ 
ml  tb#  qniat  ^i^ofma^  of  domsalio  Ula.  Of  these  atuoyments  nw 
Btothar  was  the  veiy  lift  anl  assanoa,  and  with  bar  Oiey  too  paridiad. 
He  bad  sufletad  mncb^-dispeisitions  heavy  fa  bear  bad  been  laid 
npco  hJM  hf  Imd  felt  the  tsrribla  nuling  of  an  Almighty  am,  but 
fiom  ita  infljrdrttM  be  bad  not  rissn  «'a  wiser  and  a  better  nma."  To 
na  be  Imd  over  baen  an  oisect  rather  of  ftar  than  aflbctioo.  I  bod 
WMhad  la  k>ve  bins,  but  oauld  not{  fcr,  even  kk  die  case  of  parent  and 
ebiid,  boaad  logptfaor  » they  am  by  nata^*s  dasest  and  W»(  pfwaff- 

ful  ligaiB«iM>,  loYe>  t«  9i»\  at  aUi  vm\  k^  re  cipimli 
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When  W0  met,  his  leeepUon  of  me  wae  oold  and  enbeiTMnng. 

nee  he  lait  saw  me,  I  bed  ttudied,  and  with  ■ome  diitinction,  at 
College.  My  mind  had  been  opened  and  enlarged — I  had  laid  up 
■ome  trifling  ttoree,  at  leeit.  of  liberal  and  useful  knowledge;  and  my 
ftther  was  himself  a  man  of  elegant  taste  and  liiemture,  well  quaH- 
iied  to  discern  and  appreciate  the  extent  of  my  acquirepsents. 

WhateTor  change  in  these  respects,  however,  was  discernible,  be 
Mgarded  without  interest,  and  to  him  my  mind  was  dotined  to  re- 
main a  sealed  volume,  the  conteols  of  which  he  cared  not  to  know. 
We  were,  in  short,  as  two  planets  kept  separate  by  a  repulsive  power 
which,  while  it  prevented  the  possibUily  of  nearer  approach,  qntnto- 
nately  was  not  opposed  to  an  unlimited  divergence. 

My  &ihiBr's  ideas  of  family  government  were  evidently  of  the  most 
despotic  kind.  He  was  little  disposed  in  any  ewe  to  mitigate  the 
harshness  of  command,  in  proportion  to  the  advancement  to  years  and 
knowledge  of  those  who  were  su^ect  to  his  sway.  Least  of  all  in 
mine.  To  me  his  authority  was  always  put  forward  in  its  most  oflen- 
aive  form;  and  even  in  instances  where  the  sUgfatest  intimation  of  his 
wishes  would  have  been  sufficient  to  guide  and  rvguUte  my  conduct, 
he  preferred  to  govern  by  the  exercise  of  command,  rendered  only 
more  offensive  because  it  was  felt  (o  be  gratuitous. 

My  temper  too  was  high,  and  how  long  I  might  have  submitted  to 
such  unrsasonable  despotism  without  deviating  into  rebellian,  unfur- 
nished with  stronger  motives  to  obedience  than  my  own  perce^on 
of  the  propriety  of  filial  submission  could  supply,  fortunately  remain- 
ed untried.  In  the  letter  which  my  mother  had  addressed  to  me  on 
her  de§th-bed,  she  made  it  her  solemn  iwd  parting  injunction,  that  I 
should,  under  all  circumstances,  comport  myself  towards  my  lather 
with  reverence  and  obedience,  and  that  no  hanhness  of  treatment, 
no  act  of  ii\iDstic^,  however  marked  on  his  pact,  should  induce  me  to 
throw  off  my  allegiance  to  my  only  parent.  * 

The  behest  oi*  a  dying  mother  was  not,  could  not  be  disobeyed, 
fay  a  spirit  yet  bleeding  for  her  lorn;  and  thus  my  lebellioas  heart  still 
continued  to  yield  a  proud  obedience  to  the  stem  mandates  of  parsntal 
•ndiorsty. 

With  peculiar  emphasis,  too,  had  my  mother  consigned  my  sisten 
to  my  especial  care  and  support  She  entreated  that  I  would  guard 
and  watch  over  them  with  moie,  if  possible,  than  even  brotherly  anx- 
iety ;  and  that  in  every  alternation  of  circumstances,  I  would  prove 
their  stay,  their'gnaidian,  their  protector,  their  friend.  I  read  the  let- 
tor  alone  and  on  my  knees,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  voice  of  the  dead 
mighvyet  be  listened  to  by  mortal  ear.  I  felt  the  magnitude  of  the  trust 
thus  confided  to  me,  and  I  invoked  the  cutms  of  God  upon  my  head 
if  I  ever  neglected  or  betrayed  it 

A  month  or  two  had  elapsed,  and  the  current  of  aflaiia  at  Thom- 
hiU  had  subsided  into  the  channel  id  which  it  seemed  hereafter  destin- 
ed to  flow.  It  was  evident  that  the  health  of  my  father  had  suffered 
ooDsiderably.  yet  little  change  was  visible  in  his  habits  and  deport- 
ment But  his  temper  was  subject  to  more  fifequent  and  violent  ex- 
aeerbations.  He  mingled  less  fiequently  than  formerly  in  the  family 
eirde,  over  which  his  prssenoe  never  failed  to  cast  a  gloom,  and  his 
favorite  and  gmy-haired  domestfcs  were  treated  with  an  austerity  and 
harrimesi  to  which  they  had  been  unaccustomed. 

What  his  views  were  rektive  to  myself  I  had  not  yet  learned,  nor 
had  I  made  known  to  him  ray  own  vrishes  with  regard  to  the  choice  of 
a  profession.  Meanwhile  the  languid  monotony  of  ray  life  was  becom- 
ing daily  mon  intolerable.  It  is  true  I  had  my  dogs  and  my  hones, 
and  my  amusemenis  wero  now  a  matter  of  too  great  indiffeoenoe  to 
my  fether  to  become  the  olgecii  of  restraint  But  it  was  neither  the 
season  for  hunting  or  shooting,  and  I  felt  certain  **  prophetic  swellings 
in  my  breast,"  whidi  toidine  I  was  destined  for  higher  things  than  to 
become  a  mere 

«Fishu)g,  hawkingi  hivuing  ooimtiy  gendemaa'* 

la  the  Bociety  of  my  sisten,  to  whom  I  had  now  become  the  chief 
ol^ect  of  attachment,  I  felt  indeed  a  neverlkiling  resonroe.  I  read 
aloud  to  Jane,  while  engaged  in  her  work,  heard  the  lessons  of  little 
Lucy,  and  played  with  her  at  Uind-man*s  bufl^  rode  and  walked  with 
both,  and  amused  them  with  descriptions  of  Scottish  scenery  and 
manners,  tfieir  Highland  relations,  and  the  eccentricities  of  our  rich 
nncle,  the  Glasgow  merchant  But  such  placid  eqjoyments  are  bet- 
ter suited  to  the  decline  of  lift  than  its  ooouneneement  To  a  mind 
youthful  and  ardent,  which  panti  for  the  Ml  exercise  of  its  powen 
and  passions,  they  are  but  as  dew-drops  on  the  mane  of  the  sleeping 
lion,  glittering  and  beautifnl  in  tfiemselvea,  but  whidi  he  shakes  firam 
him  unheeded,  when  he  rooses  himself  to  action.  My  school-fellows 
and  companions  had  already  gone  abroad  into  the  vrorid.  William 
Lumley  was  at  Oxford,  and  about  to  take  his  Bachefcir's  degree;  Con- 
yen  was  a  dragoon,  and  Jack  Spencer  had  entered  the  navy  and 
fought  at  Abottkir.  And  wm  I  alone,  in  this  busy  and  bustling 
world,  toremain  idle  and  inactive  ?  Was  I  to  dmg  on  a  life  of  thral- 
dom and  insignificance,  sulgect  to  the  whims  and  humoun  of  a  cold 
and  eapricioos  fether?  My  very  soul  revolted  at  the  thon||it 
.  No !  I  would  go  forth  and  play  such  a  part  as  became  me  in  the 
grsatiheatreof  the  world.  An  ancient  and  honourable  name  should 
be  illustrated  by  my  achievements.  I  would  seek  my  fether.  I 
would  lay  open  to  him  the  whole  bent  and  paarion  of  my  soul,  infoim 
him  of  my  reeolntions,  enforce  their  reasonableness,  reflite  his  olgeo- 
ttons,  and  if  he  stUl  persisted  in  niSamof[  his  consent,  I  wouU  shake 

^  doit  fiom  my  feet  M  X  quitted  hii  thiesboid,  go  focth  QOtkM  lad 


akna,  enter  as  a  volunteer  ki  a  regiment  abroad,  vpd  wi&  do  sign 
"  save  men's  opinion  and  my  own  sword,"  would  win  my  'wny  to  ho* 
nor  and  distinction.  Such  were  the  visionary  projects  of  a  youthful 
enthiMMm.  Luckily  I  was  not  driven  to  receive  practical  proof  of 
tfieir  futility.  , 

While  I  was  endeavouring  to  arrange  my  ideas  for  an  eclairciae- 
ment,  and  htsitatipg  whether  I  should  solicit  an  interview  verbally 
or  by  a  letter,  I  received  one  morning  a  message  from  my  fether, 
ftnmiwffpjiSpg  my  pieaence  in  the  libraiy.   My  heart  throbbed  violently, 
for  I  fell  the  kmg-looked-for  moment  was  come,  in  which  the  character 
of  my  futura  prospects,  perbaps  the  happiness  of  my  life,  was  to  be 
decided.    Endeavouring,  tberefbre,  to  concentrate  my  ideaa,  aa  much 
as,  in  the  agitation  of  my  thooghto,  was  possible,  I  proceeded  to  tbc 
oonferance,  filled  with  the  deepest  anxiety  for  im  result     When  I  en- 
tered the  libniy,  my  father  was  seated  at  a  table,  engaged  in  wriiiqg; 
but  on  my  entrance  he  rose,  and  having  twice  paced  the  apartnem, 
romained  standing  in  front  of  the  fireplace.    Then  turning  towtxds 
me,  and  hooking  at  me  for  the  first  time,  he  said,  **  Be  aeated.''    I 
obeyed. 

**  I  have  sent  for  you,  sir,"  continued  he,  **  because  I  think  the 
time  has  at  length  arrived  when  it  is  fitting  we  should  come  to  a 
mutual  and  dear  understanding.-  You  are  a  young  man,  and  have 
your  way  to  make  in  the  world.    Have  you  thought  of  a  profeaionr 

**  Long  and  deeply." 

.**  And,  of  course,  feel  that  your  own  knowledge  and  experienoein 
of  themselves  perfilctly  competent  to  decide  your  choice  I     Is  not  thii 

»r 

There  wm  ■ftwmtKii^  of  «  sneer  discernible  on  his  oomitensnoe  si 
he  spoke,  and  I  did  not  answer.    He  went  on. 

**  Ton  my  you  have  cooudered  the  subject  of  your  future  profenon 
hmg  and  deeply-— coolly  and  dispassionately  had  been  better  wordi, 
and  moro  to  the  purpose.    You  had  once  a  boyish  indinacion  ibr  the 
army.  Does  thk  still  continue,  or  has  some  newer  whimsy npplsnted 
itl^-Speak,  sir." 

"  My  sentiments  are  still  unchanged.  I  feel  that  for  no  other  pro- 
fcmion  has  natnro  qualified  me.  In  a  military  life*  are  centred  all 
my  hopes  and  wishes,  and  my  heart  tells  me  I  must  be  a  soldier  or 
nodiing." 

"  So,  I  thought  as  much;  and  since  I  now  ondentand  your  views 
and  intentions,  it  is  fitting  you  should  undentaod  mine.  Mark  well, 
sir,  what  I  am  about  to  say,  for  every  syllable  of  it  concerns  yoa 
deeply.  When  Dr.  Lumley  formerly  communicated  to  me  your 
wishes  in  regard  to  a  profession,  I  need  not  tell  you  I  had  ftoo  sons 
and  yoK  were  the  yoimger.  As  such,  you  could  expect  but  a  slender 
provision,  and  the  military  life  is  one  in  which  poverty  is  perhaps 
attended  with  fewer  evils  and  privations  than  any  other.  I  did  do( 
therefiife,  think  it  neceesary  to  oppose  your  inclinatxans.  Since  then, 
yon  know  how  the  aspect  of  this  family  has  been  changed.  Deep 
and  sad  changes  have  occurred.  Your  elder  brother  is  no  more,  and 
of  his  death  yoK  were  the  cause.  I  do  not  mean  to  accose  you— ibe 
immoeeiU  cause,  if  you  will— but  stUl  by  that  very  hand,"  pointing  n 
he  spoke,  and  slightly  shuddering,  **  he  received  his  death;  ami  when 
you  returned,  I  saw  it^-yes,  I  mw  it — ^red  with  his  blood.  Nay,  I 
would  not  willingly  wound  your  feelings,"  observing  my  eaMiciao, 
**  but  I  have  often  thought,  and  cannot  but  still  think,  how  much  sor- 
row and  sufiforing  had  been  spared  us  all,  had  it  but  Reused  God  that 
you  had  never  breathed,  or  had  bera  mereifully  snatched  from  os  in 
the  cradle^— Compose  yonrwl£" 

I  had  indeed  iMed  of  composure.  Had  I  been  stretched  on  the 
rack,  I  feel  convinced  my  sofilbrings  would  have  been  lass  aeate  than 
those  I  endured  during  this  handi  and  unfeeliiv  rnddiem.  Aa  he 
uttered  it,  I  kept  my  eyes  fixed  on  his  conntensnce,  ss  if  with  all  my 
energies  collected  to  brave  the  storm.  Not  once,  even  when  hk 
words  pierced  deepest,  did  I  withdraw  them.  At  one  moment,  it 
seemed  as  if  he  quailed  beneath  their  gaae,  for  he  turned  his  face 
half  from  me,  and  looked  upon  the  ground.  I  endeavoured  with  alt 
my  strength  to  be  calm,  and  my  fece,  I  believe,  was  ro;  but  beneath, 
every  nerve  and  musde  of  my  body  seemed  heaved  into  distinct  and 
separate  action,  which  I  had  neither  the  power  to  eommand  nor  to 
repreoB.  My  flame  shook  as  if  with  an  ague.  My  fether  betnyed 
signs  of  vehement  emotion,  both  in  speech  and  gesture,  and  the  €onh> 
posure  he  prescribed  to  me  was  evidently  not  unwanted  by  himseIC 
He^eced  several  times  up  and  down  the  apartment,  and  then  con- 
fronting me,  in  his  former  station,  he  resumed: — 

"  You  are  now  an  only  son,  and  probably  expect  to  enter  on  life 
with  greater  advantages  and  higher  prospects  than  before.     The 
woiU,  of  oonrsewlook  on  you,  and  you  periiaps  look  upon  youiaelf,  ss 
the  heir  to  this'  estate.    Indulge  not  in  such  a  delusion.    It  is  but 
justice  to  let  you  know  your  real  situation.    While  another  diild  oC 
mine  survives,  Thorohill  will  never  be  yours.    Such  is  my  determi- 
nation; and  if  you  view  it  calmly  and  aright,  you  ought  not,  yoa 
cannot  wish  it  otherwise.    You  have  been  made  the  inatmrnent  of 
Divine  vengeance  on  your  fkmily.    Would  you  accept  reward  for 
thisf    l[1flr(mgfa  vour  murderous  negligence  your  brother  lost  his  life. 
Would^|ou,  oouid  you  turn  f^tricide  to  profit,  and  take  wages  for 
your  brother*a  tdoodl    Think  you  wealdi  thus  acquired  wouM  cmna 
to  you  hnburdened  by  a  cunef    Or  could  you  for  a  moment  drown* 
amid  lla  poor  pitiful  eqjoyments,  the  remembrance  of  the  price  yoa 
paid  for  themf    Believe  me,  in  this  respeet,  at  least,  I  am  not  moot 
to  yoi^'and  doubt  not  that  yon  would  cast  fium  you,  as  a  Inrtheosiw 
IkltuM  w  deteitabto  and  uDbaUowod  in  it*  acquimt^    W< 
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it  otherwJM*  I  ibould  diaown  you  for  ittf  Km,  and  spam  3^^  from  my 
threshold.  Bat  enough.  Ezpeet  nothing  from  me  but  the  proviaion 
you.  were  originaUy  entitled  to  as  a  yoonger  son.  You  know  the 
footing  on  wiiich  you  will  enter  the  world.  Whatever  your  inclina- 
tions may  be  in  regard  to  3roar  future  pursuits,  I  wUl  not  oppose  them. 
But  ponder  well  before  you  decide.  In  the  church  there  is  a  living 
m ,  my  gift,  to  which,  if  you  take  orden,  you  may  reasonably  look 
fitrward.  In  the  anny,  I  can  assist  you  little.  In  this  matter,  how- 
ever, I  wish  not  to  infiuenob  you;  let  the  decision  be  your  own.  At 
pwseut  retire,  and  at  some  other  time  I  will  be  glad  to  learn  the  jmue 
of  your  deliberations.'" 

I  did*  not  immediately  obey  the  mandate  to  depart,  but  remained 
with  my  eyes  still  riveted  en  the  speaker  for  some  time  afler  he  eon- 
dnded  his  addrsas,  partly  horn  a  desire  to  be  certain  that  I  bod  now 
,  heard  off,  and  partly,  that  from  the  agitatioD  of  my  mind  I  did  not  at 
fintfeel  my  physical  eneigies  to  be  equ^  to^he  required  task  of 
locomotion.  These,  however,  soon  returned,  and  rising  slowly  flom 
my  chair,  I  bowed  low  to  my  fisher  and  left  the  room. 

My  &oe  felt  heated,  and  my  head  everchaiged  with  blood.    I 
oonld  not  endure  the  atmosphere  within  doois,  and  seizing  my  hat, 
went  forth  into  the  air.    About  a  gunshot  in  the  rear  o£  the  bouse, 
there  rises  a  hill  of  considerable  eminence,  and  wooded  to  the  summit, 
on  which  stands  a  turret  commanding  a  beautiful  and  ei|ensive  view 
of  the  neighbouring  country.    There,  if  there  is  a  breath  of  wind 
sitmng,  yon  are  sure  to  meet  with  it,  and  it  was  to  this  spot  I  bent  ^ 
ay  steps.    During  my  walk,  the  scene  which  had  jutt  pasMd  ap- 
peasd  but  as  a  dream.    I  had  a  distinct  idea  of  it  as  a  whole,  but  I 
could  not  resolve  it  into  its  component  parts;  as  one  may  perfectly 
remember  the  contour  and  expression  of  a  face,  though  utterly  unable 
to  describe  the  features  of  which  it  is  made  up.    But  the  influence  of 
a  oooler  atmosphere,  in  which  I  had  fixed  my  station,  soon  restored 
my  memory  to  its  wonted  powers.     I  reflected  long  and  deeply  on 
the  extraoidinary  address  to  which  I  had  recently  listened.    I  ana- 
lyzed it  in  my  mind,  and  endeaapored  to  recall,  if  pos>ible,.the  veiy 
words  he  had  spoken.    I  did  this,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  calmly  and 
delibentely.    Resentment  I  certainly  did  feel,  but  not  that  rdsent- 
ment  which  seeks  to  pervert  the  motives  of  its  object    I  passed  in 
review  all  my  conduct  to  my  father,  fiom  my  veiy  infancy.  Towards 
him  I  stood  acquitted,  for  I  felt  that  the  natural  promptings  of  my 
heart  had  been  to  love  and  duty.    What,  then,  haid  I  done,  that  the 
greatest  and  most  terrible  nusfortone  of  my  life,  undo/  which  even 
my  reason  had  sufllered  temporary  obscuration,  should  thus  be  cruelly 
recalled,  and  made  matter  of  insidioas  and  malignant  charge  7   What 
heart  but  my  &(her*s  could  have  done  this?    Was  it  not  enough  to 
disinherit  me,  and,  by  ao  doing,  affix  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  a  stigma 
to  my  name,  without  adding  insult  and  outrage  to  injury,  torture  to 
ii^usticef    He  could  plead  no  provocation,  no  passion,  no  chafing  of 
the  blood  to  palliate  the  cowardly  ferocity  of  this  most  asnssinlike 
attack.    No:  it  was  made  coolly  and  deliberately;  and,  with  preme- 
'  ditated  malice,  a  vital  part  had  been  selected  for  every  stab. 

The  mere  Ion  of  fortune  aflected  me  but  little,  and  though  I  felt 
internal  consciousness  that  the  priva^on  was  ui\)ust,  yet  worldly  ad- 
Vantages  had  entered  too  little  into  my  calculations  of  happiness,  to 
occasion  any  very  strong  or  poignant  disappointment  by  their  loss. 
The  views  of  yoath  are  seldom  interested ;  the  value  of  wealth  is 
learned  only  1^  experience,  and  experience  I  had  none.  The  inhe- 
ritance of  my  fiuhen  was  about  to  pass  from  me,  but  in.  the  possession 
of  my  sisters  I  felt  I  could  regard  it  without  envy.  It  was  against  the 
cruel  and  implacable  spirit  which  my  father  had  betrayed  towards  me, 
that  my  whole  soul  rose  in  arms.  The  ocean,  it  seemed  to  me,  could 
not  separate  us  more  widely  than  we  were  destined  thenceforward  to 
be  divided.  There  was  a  gulf  between  us,  which  onee  passed,  like 
the  Stygian  river,  could  never  be  recrossed.  The  ties  of  filial  love 
and  reverence  seemed  to  be  unloosed  for  ever,  and  the  shackles  of 
parental  bondage  to  have  fallen  from  my  limbs. 

And  it  was  so.  From  that  hour  I  was  free  and  independent  My 
&ther  saw  in  my  calm  and  stately  bearing  that  his  authority  had  pass- 
ed away,  and  never  aflerwaids  attempted  to  control  my  actions.  His 
manner  towards  me  was  more  considerate  and  conciliating  than  for- 
merly, and  when,  in  a  few  days,  I  infoi^med  him  that  my  preference 
for  a  military  life  was  decided  and  immutable,  he  received  the  com* 
mtmication  in  silence,  and  bowed  his  acquiescence. 

Before  the  interview  with  my  fother,  the  particulan  of  which  have 
been  already  narrated,  my  chief  source  of  anxiety  had  arisen  fW>m 
the  dread  of  opposition  on  his  part  to  my  own  resolute  determination 
to  become  a  soldier.  That  cause  of  apprehension  had  been  now  re- 
moved and  my  mind  was  tranquillized  by  the  knowledge  that  in  the 
attainment  of  this,  the  chief  object  of  my  wishes,  I  should  have  no 
further  obstructions  to  overcome.  My  folher,  I  was  aware,  bod  taken 
the  necessary  steps  to  procure  me  a  commission,  and  I  calmly  waited 
^e  arrival  of  the  moment  when  I  should  be  called  from  my  retire- 
ment, to  start  forward  in  my  high  career,  for  which  I  imagined  myself 
to  be  destined.  Time,  too,  which  softens  the  huhian  heart,  and  miti- 
gates its  fiercest  paarions,  had  not  Ihiled  to  exercise  its  salutary  influ- 
ence on  mine.  The  bitterness  of  feeling  which  the  haish  and  unkind 
conduct  of  my  fother  had  at  first  excited,  gradually  subsided.  His 
health  wis  bid;  the  objects  dearest  to  him  had  been  snatehed  away; 
he  was' a  man  of  .dilapidated  fortunes  and  blighted  hopes;  and  to 
these  causes  I  was  disposed  to  attribute  much  of  that  unfeeling  mo- 
voaenesi  by  which  his  charftctor  was  marked.  His  bve  I  had  nev^r 
ppsaewod,  and  thad  long  known  it;  of  hia  itiwig  ftvenkm  I  now 


knew  myself  to  be  the  object  Tet  my  heart  was  not  fbrmed  long  to 
be  the  depository  of  unkind  feelings  towards  an  only  parent  There, 
indeed  my  resentments  had  been  stored ;  there  I  imagined  them  to 
be  safely  treasured ;  but-when  I  endeavoured  to  recall  them — they 
were  gone.  The  perusal  of  my  mother's  letter,  too,  again  did  much. 
It  was  ever  carried  in  my  bosom ;  and  when  I  looked  on  it,  I  felt  a 
relenting  of  the  spirit,  and  the  injustice  of  my  father  was  forgiven. 

In  the  establishment  at  Thomhill  the  death  of  my  mother  had  ere* 
ated  a  void  not  easily  to  be  supplied.  She  had  in  fiict  been,  as  it 
were,  the  mainspring  o^  the  machine  by  which  each  separato  part 
was  indirectly  impeUed  and  regulated.  The  superintendence  of  all 
domestic  arrangements,  and  the  education  of  my  si8terB,.bad  been  her^ 
peculiar  iNovinces,  and  inlhese  her  loss  was  irreparable.  Jane  waa 
now  sixteen,  and,  under,  the  tuition  of  her  mother,  had  almost  grown 
Up  into  an  elegant  and  accomplished  woman.  In  point  of  acquire- 
roentB,  she  was  perfectly  qualified  to  conduct  the  education  of  her 
younger  sister ;  but  it  was  ,perhaps  scarcely  reasonable  to  expect,  in 
a  girl  of  her  age,  the  steadiness  and  energy  of  character  necesBary 
for  euch  a  task.  To  tnaintain  a  constant  control  over  little  Lucy,  in- 
deed, was  no  easy  matter.  Never  was  there  a  creature  of  gayer  and 
more  buoyant  spirit 

**  She  was  as  sportive  as  the  fawn* 
That,  wild  with  glee,  across  the  lawn, 
Or  up  the  mountain  springs." 


No  shadow  lingered  in  her  path,  and  she  went  on,  rejoicing  m  the 
wild  revelry  of  her  own  innocent  and  happy  heart 

Jane's  h«Edth,  too,  was  delicate ;  she  was  a  creature  too  fragile  to 
bear  a  heavy  burden,  and  the  new  duties  which  were  about  to  de- 
volve on  her,  as  the  future  mistien  of  the  establishment  at  Thom- 
hill, would,  to  one  so  young  and  inexperienced,  be  of  themselves  su^ 
ficient,  without  the  addition  of  those  neoeosarily  allied  to  the  educa^ 
tion  of  her.  sister 

It  was,  however,  not  without  mixed  fbelings  of  surprise  and  regret 
on  our  part  that  my  father,  afler  perusing  a  letter  one  morning  at  the 
break&st-table,  informed  us  that  we  might  expect  in  a  few  days  the 
arrival  of  a  lady,  who  was  to  form  a  permanent  addition  to  our  do- 
mestic circle.  She  was,  he  said,  a  pemn  of  good  fiunUy,  amiable  ^ 
and  accomplished,  intendfed  to  fill  the  double  role  -  of  companion  to 
Jane,  and  governess  of  litde  XiUcy.  The  anticipation  of  such  an  ad- 
dition to  our  family  party  was  at  first  by  no  means  pleasant  But,  on 
more  mature  consideration,  I  felt  inclined  to  admit  the  propriety  of 
the  step  taken  by  my  Either.  Jane's  spirits  were  variable,  and  re- 
quired eccBsionally  a  degree  of  support,  which  neither  my  father  nor 
Lucy,  though  finm  difibrent  causes,  were  capable  of  affording.  In 
the  society  of  a  person  of  her  own  sex,  this  alone  could  be  found  ; 
and  I  could  not,  on, reflection,  disapprove  of  an  arrangement  which » 
if  ray  fiither's  statement  might  be  believed,  provided  her  with  a  com- 
panion in  every  respect  eligible. 

I  remember  one  day,  about  the  time  when  my  sisten  were  anxiously 
expecting  the  arrival  of  this  new  inmate,  with  mingled  feelings  of 
dread  and  curiosity,  I  had  just  returned  from  a  ride,  and  was  dis- 
mounting from  my  horse,  when  a  poet  chaise  drove  up  to  the  door. 
The  vehicle  seemed  loaded  externally  with  an  unusual  quantity  of 
luggage,  for  the  commodious  conveyance  of  which  it  seemed  ill  cal- 
culated*   An  enormous  black-leather  trunk  was  fiistened  to  the  back 
part  of  the  carriage  by  a  voluminous  comj^exity  of  rope,  the  summit 
Ti-as  crowned  by  a  gigantic  bandbox,  and  in  front  of  the  vehicle,  the 
driver,  instead  of  a  dickey,  was  seated  on  a  trunk,  which  seemed  from 
its  dimensions  twin-brother  to  that  behind.    To  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  pereon  who  was  the  owner  of  so  much  worldly  possession  was 
impossible,  for  nothing  in  the  inside  of  the  carriage  was  discernible  * 
but  a  confused  mass  of  baskelB,  bonnet-boxes,  and  other  appurte-  ' 
nances  of  a  female  traveller.    The  door  of  this  uncomfortable  re- 
ceptacle, however,  at  length  opened,  and  afier  a  world  of  miscella- 
neous articles  had  been  removed  by  the  united  activity  of  the  servants 
and  the  driver,  to  my  infinite  astonishment  I  beheld  descend  fitun 
the  vehicle~Miss  Cumberbatch.    Hiis  circumstance  was  so  unex- 
pected, that  I  at  fint  imagined  she  was  merely  the  bearer  ef  some 
message  from  Lady  Amersham ;  but  a  second  glance  at  the  confused 
multitude  of  packages  which  half-filled  the  hall,  most  of  which  were 
addressed,  in  large  characters,  to  **Mia8  Cumberbatch,  Thomhill 
Park,"  omvinced  me  she  was  the  true  Amphytrion,  the  real  and  gen- 
uine governess,  of  whose  arrival  we  were  in  expectation.    I  ap- 
proached her,  therefore,  and  claiming  the  privilege  of  former  acqoain* 
tance,  begged  to  be  allowed  the  pleasure  of  conducting  her  to  my 
sister's  apartment,  and  introducing  her  to  them.    My  ofier  was,  of 
coum,  politely  accepted,  and  the  duties  it'  imposed  on  me  duly  die- 
chaiged.    The  eyes  both  of  Jane  and  Lucy  were  naturally  directed 
with  some  anxiety  towards  a  person  on  whose  character  and  qualities 
so  much  of  their  future  comfort  was  likely  to  depend.    The  latter,  I 
observed,  eyed  her  askance.    Tb  her  she  came  in  the  character  of  a 
governess,  and  the  a  priori  ideas  she  had  formed  of  the  duties  at- 
tached to  that  office  seemed  by  no  means  to  prepossess  her  in  favour 
of  the  person  by  whom  it  was  to  be  filled.    But  the  scrutiny  dt 
deeper  physiognomist  than  either  Jane  or  Lucy  might  have  been 
baffled  by  the  countenance  of  Miss  Cumberbafcfa.    It  seemed  Uie  face 
of  one  long  a  stranger  to  Strang  emotion  of  any  kind ;  whose 'passions^ 
whatever  they  had  been,  were  becometorpid  through  continued  inaction. 
Bat  wha^  this  narafflod  placidity  waa  the  gift  of  art  or  naturoi  whe- 
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or  wdMeMUe,  it  Might  1i«v»  poaUd  Lmter 
ilfteilrtiiiwinii  Bar  dogoittMnc.  howoven  WM  in  tU  nvpMti 
bf  nmt  impffMly ;  Imt  mtmiMi,  if  aat  pmpom^uig,  w«ra 
6r  Abb  npulavo;  rad  •▼en  Hm  imjodieet  of  Uttlo  L1107. 
giodaaDf  goo  Wi^,  wImq  liio  tend  hm  govotnea  was  not  fMte  10 
doogiwioMt  «  dio  had  oipeolod.  In  fret,  thoro  ww  nothing  in  hor 
BitMMl  oppoonnco  to  provoko  oidMr  lidionle  or  didike.  Jano,  too, 
'  with  hor  now  oonpomon,  and  ovoo  tho  half«voinon 
ab0  had  iupiiod  ma  at  Staonioo  Oooit,  gavo  plaeo  10 
loadif  telingi.  In  abort,  aAor  tho  arrival  of  Miw  Cumbor- 
liBteiwovorf  thing  wont  on  at  ThomfaiU,  if  powiUo,  wmo  Maoodily 


bo  oa  woU,  oneo  fiv  all,  to  inform  tho  reodor  how  Mim 
saaoo  to  mako  her  appeoianoo  ao  nnoxpootedly  in  the 
alaaady  doaeribod.  Tho  truth  waa,  my  fcther  had 
wriMan  ta  L«ly  Amoraham,  loqaoating  her  kidyablp'a  awiatanee  in  the 
weighty  matter  of  ptoouring  a  peiaoB  raqniaitely  gified  for  the  aitna- 
tmn.  Lady  Anaanham,  porhope  not  averae  to  get  thw  eMily  rid  of  a 
^opandant,  for  whoM  eervioea  aho  had  little  further  oocMion,  or,  to 
adopt  •  mwo  charitable  aappoaition,  really  believing  Miai  Cumber- 
hatch  to  be  well  qualified  to  discharge  the  necewary  datiea,  had  ft- 
commended  that  lady  to  my  fiither  in  the  strongest  terms.  The  latter 
did  not  hesitate  in  dflering  her  an  advantsgeous  cmgagement,  and 
Mim  Cumherbaloh  airived  aaioly  and  in  duo  aawoo,  with  bog  and 
baggage  aa  before  deacribed. 

My  narrative  baa  now  reached  a  point,  when  I  am  called  upon  to 
neoid  avnta  of  •  ooaMwhat  diftrant  eharacier  from  any  whidi  have 
yet  tend  phtoo  in  Aoae  jfamoiw.    I  would  tfiey  might  be  omitted, 
lot  jtcanaat  bo;  Iheirraeollectaan  ia  too  darkly  and  deeply  interwo- 
widi  my  story  to  be  pamed  over  in  sileiiee. 
I  havo  ainady  aatd  diat  m  the  woUb  of  mysisten  I  was  generally 
oir  ooa^Mmifln^— Theao  wove  Asquandy  directed  to  a  cottage  in  the 
•eigUMmifaood,  of  which  there  waa  apparently  no  other  inhabitant 
than  a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  whom  Jane  occasionally  employed 
Ib  Uldo  woriB  of  embtoidery  and  needle-work.    In  appearsnee  and 
raa  eertataly  odnaidembly  above  tha  common  order  of 
I*  daoghleiB,  and  dMoawaa  a  eettled  melaneholy  on  her  coon- 
ovtdendy  not  its  natural  expremion,  which  oould  not  be  re- 
ar at  laoit  on  my  part  eeitainly  waa  not  regarded,  without 
The  gloom  and  depreawon  under  which  she  laboured 
deafly  not  eenatimtional,  foo  the  gleams  of  a  spirit  naturally 
kghtmid  joyoni  brake  oceaakmally  ibrdi,  and,  Hke  tfioae  of  a  winter's 
mn,  aaaaaed  bright  by  eoiitraat,  widi  the  heavinem  and  obscurity  by 
whieh  thoy  ware  preceded  and  Ibltowed.  But  Mary  Brookes  (for  such 
w«a  her  naiM)  did  not  dwell  in  the  cottage  alone.    CRie  lived  with 
hor  foiher, «  rude  and  violent  man,  of  whooe  character  report  did  not 
very  frvouraUy  in  the  neighbourhood.    Isaac  Brookes  was 
of  raspaelahie  parants,  and  had  commenced  lift  in  a  station 
»whoit  above  that  which  he  now  occupied.    He  had  been  a  foiw 
but  he  was  an  imprudent  man,  given  to  Irregular  habiti,  and 
had  not  thitven  in  ibe  woiM.    Hia  stock  wus  distrafaied  for  rent,  and 
he  wna  ejected  from  his  ftnn.    Henceforward  his  hand  was  niMd 
every  one,  and  the  hand  of  everv  one  waa  raised  against 
hoohea.    In  tiiia  oonteat,  as  might  be  expected,  he  had  come 
Many  were  rae  nuises  and  bnfietings  he  had  to  endure, 
mrf  ho  endured  ihem  viith  hittemeas  of  heart  and  a  reckleai  spirit 
Ml  Ua  mon  prosperous  days  he  had  married,  and  his  wife,  it  was  said, 
hod  foBen  «  victim  to  his  hanhnem  and  brutaNty.    8he  died  and  left 
Mm  the  fodier  of  a  daughter.    Willing  to  be  relieved  of  such  a  bu^ 
den,  hate  had  eooaigned  her  to  the  care  of  his  wife's  aster,  who 
Maiod  tho  intet,  and  loved  her  aa  her  own  child.    This  aunt  had 
been  for  many  yean  u  housekeeper  in  a  noblemaO'o  ftmfly,  and  when 
vnStted  by  tho  inirmities  of  age  for  further  service,  had  retired  to  a 
neighbouriiig  cottage,  and  passed  the  days  of  her  declining  life  in 
oomfoit,  on  a  pension  allowed  her  by  her  former  master.    By  her  had 
Maiy  Brookes  been  iartmcted  in  dl  this  aged  matron  was  qualified 
t»  lOMfc ;  and  tho  accomplidmients  which  she  thus  acquired  were  the 
ifofutlaof  envy  and  admiration  to  the  village  maidens.    When  on  the 
verge  of  womanhood  she  had  lost  her  kind  protectress.    Her  pension 
at  ber  death,  and  hfary  was  oUiged  to  seek  a  home  in  the 
of  her  fother.    It  was  indeed  a  home  very  difTerent  from  the 
ahe  quitted.    laaae  BRxdtas  was  stin  a  widower,  and  his  temper 
become  ftroeious  from  poverty  and  disappointment      Depiiv- 
ad  4f  all  the  comfbrta  to  which  Ae  had  been  hitherto  accustomed, 
and  treated  by  tier  fother  with  cruelty  and  neglect,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  her  spiitts  sunk  under  a  change  of  circumstances  so 
prfdrni  and  aerexo.    Her  sorrow,  thou^  deep^  was  silent,  and  unob- 
troiive;    if  Ae  wept,  her  team  were  shed  when  no  eye  beheld 
4Mm|  If  4ie  sighed  ft  vras  in  the  solitaiy  desolation  of  her  heart, 
whoD  Iheye  vras  no  kfunan  ear  to  listen. 

'Bueh  waa  die  situalion  of  Mary  Brookes,  when,  wiAi  my  sisteis,  I 
tet  visited  hm  ftiber's  cottage.  A  creature  more  interesting  it  is 
diftouSt  to  conceive.  Her  figure  was  tall,  and  its  natural  grace  was 
peihepi  ttndered  more  remaikable  by  the  simpHicityof  her  drem,  and 
iie  air  of  retired  modeaty  vislblo  in  every  look  and  gesture.  Her 
foce  was  pale ;  hut  when  she  spoke  there  was  a  suflusion  in  her 
(hc0k,«8  if  the  eonnd  of  her  own  sweet  voice  had  made  li«r  feajfol— 

**  A  maiden  never  bold 

plvRiedatliMir'' 


TV>nMshpiiMi^dahaingiihmitogtg>nponwMUicim«llylo1o*e> 
who  woi^  fold  sympadiy  fca  every  heart,  and  oupport  in  av«iy  ohb. 
But  it  WW  not  ao.    The  pnniahmeotof  the  fother  had  baenasiended 
to  the  daaghtor,  and  she  waa  friendleas.    Who  would  riiow  kin*nasi 
or  protactte  to  die  daoghtar  of  Isaac  Brookes  t    To  whom  eouldihe 
look  for  comfort  or  anppost  in  her  sufieHngs  and  trialaf    TV>  none. 
The aoperiority  of  atliaetion  ahe^possessed  rendered  her  an  ohgact  of 
dislike  to  the  modien,  and  of  je^ousy  to  die  dau^ten;  for  HJs  al- 
ways pecuiiaily  galling  to  he  excelled  by  the  unfortunate, 
flsy  sistem,  it  is  true,  she  raeelvad  all  the  kindness  and 
which  they  were  prompted  by  their  own  feeling  hearts  to 
And  I  loo^*4hfaik  of  die  beauty  and  distram  of  diia  foil 
her  meekness  in  euffotii^— of  her  fragile  fhame  gradadly  ainkingmi- 
der  the  heavy  burden  that  was  laid  upon  her<--«nd  thiiik  whefbar 
aveiy  generous  impulse  of  my  soul  was  not  awakened  in  her  behalf 
Alas  for  poor  human  nature,  that  die  indulgence  of  even  ear  bast 
and  purest  fhelings  should  lead  bat  to  guilt  and  ervoet 

In  the  company  of  Jane  and  Lucy,  I  paid  eeveral  Tialfei  to  the 
cottage  of  Isaac  Brookes.  Of  him  we  mw  nMhiog,  for  ha  unifoRily 
left  home  in  die  morning,  and  never  returned  till  night ;  and  Muy 
WW  left  sad  and  aoUlary  die  livelong  day,  to  tha  chaarlesB  tadk  of 
laoe^naking  or  embroidery.  Hie  strength  of  the  epeUa  aha  had  cast 
around  me  dally  inereased ;  her  Image  haunted  ma  by  ni^  and  ^ 
day,  yet  never  ww  the  thought  of  injuring  a  erealure  aa  tnaaoeat  aad 
defoncelem  even  for  one  instant  harboured  ki  my  aoa).  No :  ia  eH  aiy 
dreaiw,  and  foey  were  wUd  and  counllew,  the  flearcbor  of  hearts 
knows  diat  *- 

"  I  never  tempted  her  widi  word  too  latga 
But,  w  a  brother  to  a  siMer,  show'd 
Bashftd  sincerity,  end  comely  love.** 

One  day  f  visited  the  cottage  alone,  chai|^  with  a  massage  ten 
/atie,and  I  found  Mary  aeated  w  u^l  at  her  work ;  botber  eyes  w«ee 
heavy  and  Uoodshot,  and  she  ww  evidently  under  the  uoAacaMe  of 
deep  depression.  There  ww  nothingin  the  ciicuuaHaiicea  of  my  visit 
to  alarm  the  moat  scrapulow  delicacy,  far  lem  to  exoie  appr^< 
in  one  so  aimple  and  confiding  w  thia  poor  gitL  flhe  a 
not  but  aeo'  that  I  ww  deeply  intereated  by  her  distiuss,  nay,  tbat 
could  the  pouring  out  of  my  blood  have  conttiboled.to  restore  her  to 
happiness,  it  would  havo  been  shed  w  vniler.  Pbor  Mary!  bar  Keait 
leaped  up  within  her  at  the  voice  of  kindness,  long  a  stoant^  la  bar 
ear;  and  while  she  listened  to  the  vrorda  of  pity  aid  of  comfort  wSdi 
whfth  I  sought  to  soothe  her, 

"flhe  could  not  bear  dieir  gendaiMWr 
Tlie  tean  vrere  in  their  bed." 

Most  true  is  the  old  adage,  that  pity  ia  akin  to  love.  The  sftcsft 
of  one  passion  floipi's  into  another  so  imperceptibly,  that  the  peiat  of 
union  cannot  be  discovered,  and  we  glide  oowaida  with  the  eancnt, 
insensible  alike  of  our  own  progrom  and  of  the  djiectiop  in  which  we 
are  carried,  liH  we  strike  on  some  sunken  rock,  and  are  left  peihsfs 
to  fioat  a  shattered  wreck  upon  the  waters. 

Day  after  d^  wefe  my  steps  directed  10  (he  cottage,  and  anxieady 
did  Mary  watch  in  her  innocence  and  simplicity  for  die  aecusloBMd 
hour,  when  her  soUtude  would  be  cheered  by  my  pieaonca,  her  heert 
gladdened  by  my  vrnce.    From  her  own  lips  I  listened  to  the  sioiy  ef 
her  grieft.    Bhe  told  me  her  fotfaer  pressed  her  to  a  hateftil  marriage 
with  a  gamekeeper  on  a  neighbouring  eatate,  a  rude  and  vmlant  aaan, 
whom  she  detested.    That  on  her  acceptsoce  of  km  addreases  da- 
pended  her  ftthei^  aafoty  and  continuanoe  infois  country ;  for  on  due 
condition  akme  had  Pierce  agreed  to  quash  a  pmsecutei  for  poadungr 
fai  which  conviction  wu  certain.    Her  teaia  flowed  fost  w  te  vpc^er 
for  her  heart  ww  torn  by  conflicting  emotxona.    By  a  sodden  hnpnho 
I  caught  her  in  my  anns,  and  kimed  the  moisture  ftom  her  fhretar, 
which  in  an  instant  glowed  like  crimson.    tSfoe  started  back  flma  my 
embrace  with  the  oftended  digmty  of  maiden  nmdeety,  and  I  knelt 
down,  and,  invoking  God  to  wimesa^lhe  purity  of  my  intentioBB,  vowed 
to  gmad  and  to  protect  her  wid)  a  brother's  hrra.     And  dwa  bar 
foan  vrere  cahned ;  but  alw!  from  that  moment  our  fote  ww  eeslcd. 

The  freqitency  of  my  visits  to  Brookes's  cottage  afforded,  aa  ari^ 
be  expected,  matter  for  village  gossip  too  interesting  to  be  ot'eftocAcd; 
and  it  became  necessary  that  our  interviewv  shonla  he  arranged  wifo 
secrecy  and  caution.    The  heart  of  every  woman  telle  her,  ahnoai  in- 
stinctively, of  the  dose  affinity  between  guilt  and  conceahncnt,  aad 
that  of  Mary  shrank  from  it  with  fear  and  tremUhig.     ^xt  she  was 
young,  inexperienced,  and,  above  oil— she  loved.    Our  pinca  of  ten- 
dezvous  WW  the  tower  on^  the  hill  already  mentioned,  and  there  ws 
met  at  midnight;  in  silence  and  secrecy'    Ni^  after  nigfat  theae 
visits  were  repeated,  and  there  did  we  lU^cr  till  the  dawn  ofmoming- 
twilight  gave  the  si^foal  fbr  departure.    The  Being  who  tS/atm  knew 
otir  weaknem  knows  likewise  with  what  puri^  of  porpQaa  we  trod 
Ihe  brink  of  the  precipice  to  which  our  steps  htA  brought  na     If  caa 
I  go  on  f    The  lie  of  guilty  love,  of  hearts  alike  dec^vimg  and  de- 
ceived, hw  been  often  told.    We  were  but  weak  and  enrfng  crenftnraa 
— at  length  caution  slept— Maiy  ceaaed  to  be  viitoooa — and  ttse  re- 
proaches of  my  own  heart  told  me  I  ww  a  se<hi£er. 

On  the.  night  IbUowiag  I  ww  agmn  at  the  tower,  hot  Iba  iKNir  of 
tiyite  passed,  and  Mary  cahie  not    It  wal  a  mooidew  aymwei^  ii%h^ 
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watebidg  ftr  <h«  aOmd  of  bfer  fiwMetii,  in  the  pslh  Ihat  iratmd  along 
iM  biUiidc^  and  Mut  at  eroiy  nuttiog  of  the  iMvea  made  by  the  fin, 
aa  ha  atole  thtoogh  the  bmhea  towarda  hia  earth  m  the  ftma  cover, 
-4Kit  Maiy  oume  nut,  and  die  night  inaMsd  ia  aolitiide  and  ndneai. 
1  lipseied  till  the  di^  at  length  dawned ;  and  tile  aong  of  the  biida 
flMtwnne  fifflh  to  calel  their  aweet  matina  in  the  annnM  ivaiimd  ine 
Ihat  nj  hopaa  wefo  vain,  and  I  »nght  nqr  pUlow  with  wom  apirita 
and  in  amioaa  boaom.  My  dieama  were  wild  and  dreary,  and  I 
woke  only  to  enconnter  the  fierce  npbtaidingB  of  offended  comcnance. 
A  >nrely,  iiiendieaB,  innocent,  and  defimoeleai  eraatore  had  tnttted 
heiaalf  to  my  honow  and  pioteetioo,  and  I  had  tdnnged  her  in  une- 
trierahle  rain.  What  need  waa  there  ID  add  new  and  more  inlole^ 
aUe  angnirii  to  the  grieft  of  one  already  deaolate  and  oppremedl^^ 
Why  ariect  aa  a  Tictim  the  uMiat  innocent,  the  mort  confiding,  the 
■net  mihappy  of  her  aezl  Jn  Tain  did  I  attempt  to  "lull  the  atill 
■nail  Toice,"  by  pleading  that  I  too  had  fiillen  unwarily  into  the 
naie.  The  pit&ll  waa  not  dag  in  my  path— I  had  aoiigfat  it-~I  had 
Tohmtarily  ooaited  the  temptation  under  which  I  fislL  ^ad  I  not 
awoin,  and  called  on  the  Deity  to  wiouMB  my  truth,  to  lore  her  but 
wiOi  a  broiber'a  hnre,  and  to  guard  her  honoor  alamleaB  and  immacu- 
lata  f  She  had  trnted  me.  To  her  innocent  and  nnanapecting  heart 
my  pnauMa  had  been  aa  those  of  gospel  truth.  8be  had  clung  to 
them  with  woman'a  fiuth.  In  d»nn  she  had  embari[ed  all  that  be- 
knged  to  her  in  this  world,  her  innoceoec-  and  the  had  been 
betrayed.  What  waa  it  now  to  say,  that  I  had  overrated  my  strength, 
or  to  depkve  the  Ihtal  consequenceaof  my  vngovemed  paasionBf  Are 
not  flie  oonsequencea  of  hia  guUt  lamented  even  by  the  most  selfish 
and  hardened  sinner,  when  the  enjoyments  it  sObided  him  are  paaif 
But  what  ooold  avail  regret,  however  bitiert  The  vicdm  had  &Uen 
-*4he  altar  had  been  desecmted  by  the  sacrifloe,  and  the  immt^atiQn 
of  tnnocenea  had  been  completed.  "  Vile  aeducer!  unprincipled  be- 
tnyer  of  confiding  love !  Like  Gain,  shalt  thou  be  branded  among 
man,  and  go  down  to  the  gnive  with  the  guiU  of  peijaiy  on  thy  aoaL" 
l?ever  till  now  had  I  felt  the  biffemeaa  of  an  upbraiding  conscience, 
and  it  goaded  me  to  the  qtiidc  There  ia  no  extremity  of  bodily  an^ 
liring  I  wmdd  not  have  prefemd  to  the  mental  agoniea  I  then  en- 
dured. I  atrove  to  escape  from  toy  own  reflections,  bat  I  ooold  not-«<* 
like  the  wietdi  who  Iheb  in  his  quivering  flesh  the  flames  by  which 
he  is  sunoonded,  and  attempta  escape  in  vain,  Ibr  he  ia  chained  to 
the  aiake. 

And  Mary,  loo,  where  waa  she  f  Bfigfat  she  not  have  been  driven 
to  some  act  of  deapair,  and  might  not  eren  the  guilt  of  murder  be 
added  to  my  already  dark  catabgue  of  erimes!  Was  I  not  once 
more  to  see  and  oomfert  her,  to  join  my  teats  with  hers,  to  tell  her 
how  mach  her  very  weakness  had  endeared  her  to  my  heartf  I  was 
Indeed  full  of  anxiety  on  her  acoounty  but' I  feared  to  venture  to  the 
ooftage,  ibr  I  knew  my  vlsita  thera  were  watohed,  and  guilt  ia  ever 
flill  of  many  ibars.  My  steps  were  directed,  thereibre,  to  a  part  of 
the  parit  from  which  it  was  overiooked,  and  there  did  I  sit  Ibr  boon 
gaaing  on  its  thatched  inof,  and  the  little  garden  that  lay  between  it 
and  the  load,  ni^eoted  and  ftdl  of  weedi.  The  sun  had  gone  down 
ere  I  quitted  my  station.  No  living  being  had  approached  the  hooae, 
BO  imoke  roee  fitMU  ita  chtaBney^top— it  aeemed  tenantless  and  de- 
serted. Sick  of  soul  did  I  return  to  ThomhiU:  I  ahrank  firom  so- 
eiety-^the  caresses  even  of  little  lAicy  were  beoome  hat^  and 
distressing.  I  pushed  her  rudely  ftomme,  and  while  the  team  started  up 
into  her  krge  and  blue  eyea  at  my  unkiiidness,  I  retired  to  aolitude 
and  suflhring  in  my  own  apartment  Night  came,  and  the  ttan 
again  saw  me^  my  watch-tower  on  the  bill-top.  They  nee  and 
disappeared,  but  Mary's  footstep  had  not  gladfdeiied  my  ear,  nor  her 
tall  and  slender  form  delighted  my  eye.  Heavily  did  the  sun  appear 
that  mom  to  raise  his  disk  above  the  daik  curtain  of  the  clouds,  and 
less  than  uaually  jocund,  methonght,  waa  the  jubilee  of  living  nature 
in  his  return.  I  did  not  return  home,  but  roamed  onward  diroogh  the 
woods,  and  selecting  the  path  that  led  to  where  the  shadow  of  the 
dark  green  pines  waa  deepest  and  leaat  pervious,  I  cast  myself  on  the 
ground,  and  listened  to  the  melancholy  aoond  of  the  watorftU,  that 
aooended  ikom  the  glen.  It  waa  noon  ere  I  reached  Thomhill;  a 
letter  had  come  ibr  me  by  the  post,  and  I  knew  it  waa  from  Mary. 
I  flirust  it  hastily  into  my  bosom,  rushed  up  atain  to  my  apartment, 
and  having  aecured  my  chamber-door  fhmi  the  pomibility  of  intrusion, 
I  opened  it  with  a  trembling  heart  It  was  indeed  from  IMbuy,  and 
gave  melancholy  evidence  that  her  spirit,  which  till  now  had  borne 
ap  against  sorrow  and  mislbrtane,  was  at  length  broken.  It  oontained 
no  reproaches,  she  upbmided  me  not  with  my  broken  ftith.  She  had 
IboUAly,  she  said,«-«lmQst  wickedly  loved,  where  love  vtas  hopeless, 
and  a  dreadftd  punishment  had  fi>llowed  her  oflfence.  She  said  that 
all  thought  of  happineas  had  fled  for  ever,  and  she  now  knew  herself 
to  be  a  creature  alike  alienated  Hum  Qed  and  despiBed  by  man.  She 
fold  me,. too,  that  her  ft^r  now  treated  her  with  more  harshness 
and  creelty  fton  ever;  diat  he  even  threatened  herlifb,  if  she  reftned 
to  pay  the  priee  of  his  aaftty  by  manying  neree ;  and  what 
toM  she  do  f— her  heart  was  broken*  and  she  knew  not  She  con- 
eluded  by  wishing  me  fluewell  forever.  We  could  never  meet 
again.  She  hod  been  guilty,  but  her  nature  would  not  aoflbr  her  to 
persist  hi  guilt  Her  love  would  oeaae  only  in  the  grave,  it  vraa 
naine  tuiBlienably,lndefbasibly  mine,  yet  she  desired  me  to  Ibiget  her. 
She  waa,  ahe  said,  but  a  guilty,  miaemble,  and  worthleas  thing,  un> 
worfljy  of  a  thought— a  weed  tossed  upon  the  waters,  bo«fnd  1^  no 
tie,  and  destined  to  bethe  spoft  of  wind  and  waves.  The  letter  -wn 
wiitin  with  tranblteg  flDgeia, and  Uotled  wKh  leaiw.    ShollI  «t> 


tempt  to  deaeribe  t^e  efiteth  produced  on  mat  Vo*  ThoMUAgH 
of  suflMtig  that  letter  coat  me  fthall  stUl  rsat  undisturbed  in  their  aepiiA> 
chre,  nor  shall  the  grave  be  called  on  unnecessarily  to  open  ite  po» 
derous  and  marble  jawa,  and  cast  them  up  again. 

Notwitkatanding  the  expressed  determination  of  Maiy  to  aM  me  no 
more,  I  fidt  it  was  neceasary  to  my  peace  that  at  least  anotiker  lnla^^ 
view  should  take  fdace^  I  wrote  her  a  letter  of  oomibrt ;  1  oeensad 
myself  as  the  sole  cause  of  her  nusfertune  $  I  assured  her  of  ny  xanS^ 
minadied,  my  unchangeable  attechment;  I  entreated  her  to  qtdt  hit 
fiilher*B  roof^  and  accept  an  asylum  from  me,  and  I  made  a  mIoiM 
vow  never  to  intrude  myself  unbidden  on  her  presence.  Lastly,  I 
conjured  her,  by  the  love  she  bore  me,  to  see  me  once  more,  to  grant 
me  at  least  the  melancholy  consolation  of  bidding  her  an  eternal  lar^ 
well  I  despatched  this  letter  by  a  aure  channel,  and  vrith  tmibling 
anxie^  awaited  flie  answer.  A  day,  and  yet  another  day  paasad  and 
it  came  not  I  could  bear  the  tortures  of  suspense  no  kmger»  and 
deteimmed  at  all  events  to  aeek  an  interview.  Prudence  had  hilbarto 
widiheld  me  fiom  viaiting  the  cottage  of  her  faflier,  but  my  mind 
vfas  now  in  too  high  a  stete  of  excitement  to  dunk  of  pmdttio*— 
There,  thereibre,  I  resolved  to  seek  her.  And  I  did  so.  My  heart 
beat  almost  audibly  as  I  approached  the  cottage.  I  lifted  the  tetob, 
and  listened  for  a  moment  to  catch,  if  poonble,  some  signal  that  did 
house  waa  still  tenanted  by  her  so  dear  to  me^  No  sound  but  die 
monotonoos  ticking  of  a  clock  broke  the  silence  of  the  dwelling.  I 
advanced  slowly  and  on  tiptoe,  and  through  a  half'Opened  door  I  be- 
held Mary,  widi  her  htfad  bent  fi>rward  to  the  table,  and  her  Ihca 
covered  with  her  hands.  A  baiket  with  her  work  lay  beakle  her, 
but  it  waa  evidently  untouched.  I  saw  befi)re  me  the  creature  whom 
I  had  ruined  and  betrayed;  my  heart  was  moved  with  somedling'of 
awe  and  fear,  and  I  almost  dreaded  to  approcich.  For  a  moment  or 
two  I  stood  irresolute,  and  then  I  called  her  by  her  name.  Quick  aa 
lightning  she  started  up  and  gazing  on  me  widi  a  look  of  vrildnei^ 
exclaimed,  "Oh,  why  have  you  comef  God  help  me»  my  miseiy 
needed  not  this." 

'•Yes,  God  will  help  yon,  deereat  Bfary,"  said  T;  «let  itot  your 
heart  be  cast  down;  accept  shelter  and  protection  firani  one  who 
vrould  peril  body,  nay,  soul,  in  your  defence."  She  sank  back  Into 
her  chair  as  I  spoke,  and  I  advanced  and  knelt  bet<»e  her.  *  Fnidon» 
pardon  the  wreteh  who  has  betmyed  you — ^mine  was  the  guilt;  ix>t 
yours.  Spare  your  self-reproaches,  accuse  him  who  is  ahme  guilty, 
and  who  now  sues  for  that  panlon  firom  you,  whioih  his  own  oonacience 
can  never  grant** 

Mary's  only  reply  was  a  loud  shriek;  ^uick  and  heavy  vteps  Were 
heard  on  the  fhor,  and,  tumuig  round,  I  beheld  Isaac  Brookea  and 
Pierce  the  gamekeeper.  I  was  instantly  on  my  leet,  and  tuned  to 
front  the  intruders.  The  fhce  of  Pierce  vras  black  aa  Erebus,  and 
was  marked,  I  thooght,  by  an  almost  diabolical  malignity.  He  hod 
lowered  the  butt  of  die  gun  which  he  carried  to  the  ground,  and  ho 
stood  with  his  arm  resting  on  the  muzzle,  regarding  me  with  a  setded 
scowl.  The  &ce  of  Brookes,  though  of  a  difilerent  chaiaGter,  waa 
equally  marked  by  evil  passion.  Its  first  expression  seemed  to  be  one 
of  unmingled  fury;  but  that  soon  passed  away,  and  his  oountenance 
assumed,  as  he  approached  me,  a  look  of  oudonic,  or  radier  malignant 
suavity,  more  unpleasant  than  ungovetned  passion,  because  more 
diflicult  to  deal  widi. 

*<  Tour  servant,  young  squire,"  said  he,  ftUghtiy  touchhig  hii  hot, 
**  I  thank  you  fiir  your  kindness  to  my  daughter,  and  the  core  yon 
seem  to  be  taking  of  her ;  but  when  your  honour  thinks  of  visithqg 
her  again,  you  had  better  let  me  know  befbre  yon  oome;  beoause  tf 
you  do  not,"  and  hia  assumed  mildness  of  expression  was  changed  into 
a  look  of  deadly  determina^on,  **  it  may  hap  that  evil  may  come  of 
it,*'  glancing  a  look  at  the  same  time  on  Pierce's  gun. 

**1  came,  I  assure  you,**  answered  T,  feeling  all  die  awkwaidneai 
of  my  sitaadon,  but  making  an  efibrt  to  conceal  it,  "  I  aolemnly  ensure 
you,  vrith  no  evil  hitentions  towards  either  your  daughter  or  jmxt" 
self.    My  sisters  are  deeply  interested  fin^her,  and  I— '-" 

« Thank  them  and  you  too,"  intenupted  Brookes;  "you  aw  vary 
kind  and  condescending,  and  I  am  grateful,  aa  in  du^  bound.  In 
return,  take  one  word  of  advice  firom  me,  and  dmt  b,  neither  to  write 
to  my  daughter,**  and  he  produced  at  die  same  thne^  my  letter  ftum 
hi»  pocket,  "  nor  to  visit  herfbr  die  fbture,  if  you  would  Uve  to  !»> 
herit  your  ftdier's  estate.  So,  good  mdniing  to  you,  sir.^«-Cfiaie,  Maiy^ 
why  don't  you  wish  die  gendeman  farewell,  dial's  been  so  kind  to 
you  t— Good  morning  to  you,  sir,  and  I  reocmimend  yo«  to  ddnk  on 
my  advice." 

I  left  the  cottaffe  immediately;  and  as  I  passed  the  door,  a  peu  of 
hellish  laughter  fiom  within  sounded  hi  iny  ean.  ■ 

Baffled  in  all  my  hopes,  I  returned  home  in  no  very  ^^^^^^ 
firame  of  mind.  By  my  imprudence  I  had  aggravated  Maiy'a  ndnbr- 
tones,  and  exposed  her  to  ignominy  and  obloquy.  Her  ^t^Mur,  >^^*M 
evident,  was  avimre  of  our  correspondence,  and  was  d»e  ranidiad 
with  on  histroment  of  fearfbl  power  to  bend  his  unhappy  donp^r  to 
his  wiBhes.  I  would  have  periled  every  diing  to  piwtoct  hw  ftwB  A© 
tyranny  and  violence  of  her  brutal  parent  But  what  coafd  I  dor 
Every  avenue  of  coimnunication  between  ua  wis  doaed.  If  I  •!► 
preached  the  cottage,  my  stepa  were  watched;  if  I  vrrote,  my  letter 
would  probably  be  again  intercepted  by  her  fkdier;  and  to  facnrd» 
tecdon  in  either  cose,  what  was  it  but  to  draw  dovwi  on  Maiy^  head 
peraecution  yet  more  severe,  and  add  new  dongen  and  difltetdtieato 
die  labyrindi  of  diose  in  which  she  waa  already  loat  Now,  indaid» 
all  die  fborfhl  ctnMo^enceB  of  my  ctbno  we»  opened  to  my  tiew* 
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I  beheld,  in  all  iti  extent,  the  daik  and  dreary  gnlf  into  whidi,  on 
the  ftream  of  poBion,  we  had  floated.  I  saw  Mary  perilling  in  the 
waten,  and  yet  wai  unable  to  reecoe  or  aasist  her^--Sach  were  my 
first  leasonB  in  morality,  and  they  were  bitter  and  aevere. 

My  grief  was  now  of  that  panive  nature  which  requires  only 
patient  endoranoe,  arid  calla  into  action  none  of  the  more  active 
eneigies  in  our  nature.  It  was  deep,  not  vehement;  fixed,  not  loud; 
and  experience  tella  me  that  tuch  grief  is  more  difficult  to  bear  than 
that  which  comes  suddenly,  and  like  a  torrent  upon  the  heart; 
which 

** Flows  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbe  like  its  tide;** 

and  which,  sweeping  down  with  the  rapidity  and  desolation  of  a 
whirlwind,  like  a  whirlwind  also  passes  away.  I  felt  no  longer  a 
satisfaction  in  the  solitary  indulgence  of  sorrow,  but  once  more  sought 
society,  and  strove  to  extract  from  it  the  only  solace  that  remained  for 
me^*the  power  to  forget  My  sisters  were  engaged  to  pay  a  visit  of 
some  duration  to  a  neighbouring  &mily,  and  I  agreed  to  accompany 
them.  I  was  absent  about  a  month,  and  during  that  period  received 
no  intelligence  of  Mary.  Alas!  bad  such  intelligence  never  reached 
me  I  had  been  comparatively  happy,  fi>r  I  learned,  on  my  return  to 
ThomhilU  she  had  become  ihe  wife  of  Fierce.  And  now  did  the 
vrhirlwind  I  have  spoken  of  rage  in  all  its  violence  within  me!  I 
uttered  curses  and  execrations  on  her  father,  on  Pierce,  on  myself, 
nay,  even  on  Mary.  Why,  I  exclaimed  in  n^  impious  phreniy,  had 
this  horrid  and  accurMd  deed  been  sufiered  by  the  great  Ruler  of  the 
world?  Why  had  he  not  blasted  with  his  lightning  the  perpetratars 
of  a  crime  so  black  and  unparallelled  7  Were  those  lips  that  I  had 
kissed — that  bosom  which  hsd  throbbed  against  my  own,  to  be  con- 
taminated by  the  touch  of  a  low  and  brutal  barbarian  f  There  was 
almost  madness  in  the  thought,  and  yet  it  was  a  thought  I  was  com- 
polled  to  endure.  To  flee  from  it  was  impossible;  it  haunted  me  like 
my  shadow.  I  saw  the  look  of  conscious  trium]^  on  the  face  of  the 
vUe  minion,  as  he  gazed  upon  his  victim.  I  saw  her  fiesh  creep  as 
he  approached,  and  she  shrunk  with  a  shudder  from  his  touch.  I 
could  not  go  on.  The  picture  was  too  horrible  to  be  voluntarily  con- 
templated; and  to  avoid  it,  I  would  have  plunged  into  the  crater  of  a 
volcano.'  But  what  was  past  could  not  be  recalled,  and  submission  to 
the  necessary  course  of  events  is  in  man  not  optional,  but  imperative. 

Time  passed,  and  my  feelingi  gradually  reverted  to  their  fonner 
tone,  and  I  regarded  Mary,  if  possible,  with  even  deeper  compassion 
than  be|bre.  We  had  been  disjoined  by  an  irreversible  fiat,  and  yet 
I  was  loth  to  think  that  we  had  already  sepanted  for  ever.  In  a 
abort  time  I  should  bid  farawell — certainly  a  long,  possibly  an  eternal 
farewell,  to  Thomhill;  and  I  felt  I  should  depart  with  a  lighter  spirit 
if  I  could  meet  Mary  once  more.  The  obstacles  to  such  a  meeting 
aeemed  almost  insurmountable^-it  was  even  difiicult  to  convey  to 
her  an  intimation  of  ray  wishes.  Prqject  after  project  was  consider- 
ed and  rejected,  for  the  consequences  of  exciting  the  jealousy  of 
Pierce  were  too  serious  to  allow  me  lo  adopt  any  plan  which  in- 
volved even  the  possibility  of  discovery.  I  had  at  length  nearly 
given  up  the  attempt  in  despair,  when  I  learned  that  Pierce  bad 
gone  to  the  county  town  to  give  evidence  in  several  trials  for  poach- 
ing, and  that  his  presenca  would  be  required  there  for  several  days. 
Tbis  circumstance  was  too  fiivourable  lo  my  vriahes  not  to  be  laken 
immediate  advantage  of.  Piercers  cottage  was  about  two  miles  ofl!) 
situated  on  the  estate  of  which  he  was  keeper.  On  three  sides  it 
was  surrounded  by  a  wood,  which  skirted  the  little  garden  behind, 
and  where  that  did  not  intervene  approached  still  more  closely  to  the 
house.  In  this  wood  it  was  possible  to  lie  concealed,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  command  a  view  of  every  thing  that  passed  around  the 
dwelling.  Having  arranged  my  plans,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Maiy,  in 
which  I  told  her  of  my  approaching  dejiarture— that  it  was  necessaiy 
to  my  happiness  that  I  should  leam  whether  there  was  any  thing  in 
which  I  could  contribute  to  her  comfort  and  trsnquillity;  and,  above 
all,  that  I  should  receive  from  her  own  lips  assurance  of  her  fbiigive- 
ness.  I  urged,  with  all  the  eloquence  1  could  command,  that  in  the 
memory  of  having  thus  parted  with  her  in  kindness,  I  could  alone 
hope  for  consolation  when  fiir  distant,  and  coqjured  her,  standing  on 
the  verge,  as  we  did,  of  an  eternal  separation,  not  to  deny  this  last, 
this  parting  request,  to  one  whom  she  had  once  loved,  who  still  loved 
her.  My  letter  likewise  indicated  the  hour  and  place  of  meeting  on 
the  following  night,  and  if  she  agreed  to  this  arrangement,  I  deaired 
'she  would  give  signal  of  her  consent  by  appearing  at  the  window 
with  a  white  handkerchief  in  her  hand. 

Before  sunrise  I  was  at  my  post,  but  the  execution  of  my  sdieme 
was  by  no  means  easy.  There  were  servants  about  the  house,  by 
whom  it  would  have  been  ruin  to  be  discovered.  Of  Maiy,  I  had 
only  caught  a  few  occasional  glimpses  as  she  happened  to  approach 
the  window,  and  no  opportunity  occurred  of  attracting  her  observation. 
At  length,  however,  she  came,  forth  into  the  garden,  singing,  in  a 
voice  weak  but  exquisitely  sweet,  a  song  whose  mournful  cadences 
seemed  breathed  from  a  weary  aiia  a  bunting  heart  Every  note  pf 
it  sank  deep  into  my  soul.  She  had  approached  nearly  to  the  extr»* 
miiy  of  the  garden,  which  opened  by  a  small  vricket  into  the  wood, 
when  I  advanced,  crouching  aS  much  as  possible  to  avoid  all  chances 
of  detection,  and  throwing  the  letter  in  her  path,  retreated  hastily  to 
my  place  of  concealment.  I  feared  the  suddenness  of  the  surprise 
'  might  have  caused  her  to  scream,  but  it  did  not  When  she  saw  the 
letter,  she  leaned  for  support  against  a  tree,  as  if  suddenly  bereft  of 


strength,  but  soon  recovering,  she  took  it  up,  and  I  saw  her  ntnm 
with  tottering  steps  lo  the  boose.  A  long  interval  followed,  wUdi 
was  passed  1^  me  in  a  state  of  restless  anxiety.  At  length  dis  sp- 
preached  the  window,  her  eyes  evidently  swollen,  widi  weeping,  snd 
the  white  handkerchief  was  in  her  ban).  She  pressed  it  to  her  boam 
and  retired.  I,  too^  satisfied  with  the  success  of  my  miMkm,retnned 
to  Thomhill,  screening  myself  as  much  as  possible  from  observatka, 
by  directing  my  steps  through  the  thickest  and  least  firequentsd  psil 
of  the  wood. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  day  my  mind  was  restless  and  ooea^. 
Our  interview  would  of  necessity  be  a  melancholy  one,  and  I  slmost 
regretted  havii^  sought  it    Mary,  I  thought,  was  loo  weak  to  npport 
the  agitation  it  most  necesaarUy  occasion;  and  the  motivee  wVndi  kid 
induced  me  almost  to  fbrce  it  upon  her  I  foared  were  wni^  vuk 
selfish.    But  the  die  was  cast,  and  it  was  necessary  sow  to  Msd  in 
hazard;  and  when  ni^t  closed  in  I  was  on  ray  way  to  the  place  of 
meeting.    It  was  a  field  distant  abont  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fxm 
Pierce's  cottage,  in  the  middle  of  which  stood  a  gronp  of  ckeaial> 
trees  of  nnconunon  sise  and  luxuriance,  and  vi^ii<^,  fima  tkii  ei^ 
curastance,  was  distinguished  among  the  countiy  people  as  "liw  Md 
of  the  Five  Chesnuts.'*    It  was  a  green  and  sunny  apot;  aidi  s  one 
as  the  passer-by  might  pause  to  gaie  upon,  before  he  filimgtd  onoe 
more  into  the  dark  shadows  of  the  surrounding  wood.    Here  and 
there  a  large  tuft  of  broom  gUtlered  Uke  a  mesa  ofmoltea  gaU;bmI 
need  not  describe  it,  for,  after  all,  it  was  nothmg  mose  then  s  pretty 
field,  such  as  one  may  meet  almost  any  where.     Why  I  had  aelecled 
it  as  a  place  of  meeting  I  knew  not;  bqt  here  it  was,  benesth  the 
shadow  of  the  chenut-trees,  that  Maiy  and  I  were  once  mm  to 
meet,  and  bid  each  other  an  eternal  farewell.    Wh«n  I  resehed  the 
appointed  place  my  watch  informed  me  that  the  boor  of  meelingwai 
not  yet  cone,  and  throwing  myself  on  the  groond  I  eodesnmred, 
both  for  Mary's  sakeand  my  own,  to  acquire  fbrtitode  sod  sslton* 
mand  sufi&cient  lo  enable  me  to  pass  calmly  throogh  the  appioacfaiBg 
trial    The  spot  where  I  lay  wai  too  much  shsllered  for  the  wind  to 
reach  it;  but  the  swiftaieai  with  whidi  the  deods  tsavMled  in  the 
sky,sbowed  its  influence  to  be  powerful  above.    Oneraomem  a  wtm 
of  heavy  clouds  veiled  the  mooo,  and  the  earth  was  covered  wiik  ths 
curtain  of  darkness.    Anon,  they  had  passed  away,  and  the  gkrioai 
planet  again  shone  forth  in  all  her  brighmeas.    Such  was  the  night, 
but  my  observations  on  the  firmament  were  cut  short  by  perceiving 
that  my  watch  already  indicated  the  hour  of  meetmg  to  have  come 
I  started  up,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  f^impsssof  the  mom,  when* 
ever  in.  queenly  royalty  she  came  forth  fitm  her  canopy  of  cloudy 
gaxed  anxiously  around  to  watch  for  the  appcoach  of  Mary.    At 
length  I  saw  a  female  %ure  at  some  distance,  emerging  mn  ihe 
wood.    It  was  she— it  was  my  once  pure  and  innocent— lay  ^ 
beautiful  fiiary.    With  the  swiftness  of  a  greyhound  loosed  fioa  hii 
leash,  I  sprung  to  meet  her.    In  a  momeiiC  I  waa  by  her  side-siy 
arms  were  extended  to  fold  her  once  more  to  my  boaon,  whss  the 
report  of  a  gun  was  heard,  and  at  the  same  instant  I  felt  Dyieif 
wounded.    A  bullet  had  paved  through  my  ahoulder— i  slsgi^ 
backward  a  few  paces  and  felL 

The  ciroansdanoe  of  being  shot  always  prodneoa  a  considenUi 
confusion  in  a  man's  ideas.  I  have  no  very  deax  rsmembrsnce  aC 
what  psased  around  me,  as  I  lay  on  the  ground.  Bat  a  shriek  hiod 
and  piereing  as  ever  gave  expression  to  human  anguish,  yet  seenH  to 
tingle  in  my  ear  when  I  revert  to  that  moacient  T%en  I  beaid  cmsaa 
hoirible  and  blasphemous,  uttered  in  a  faarah  and  drsadffal  voice;  bat 
these  became  gradually  weaker,  till  they  were  at  leqgih  ksl  in  the 
distance,  and  idl  waa  allent 

By  degrees  I  became  more  dear  and  conneeted,  and  folt  desiroa^ 
for  the  nightair  now  seemed  damp  and  chill,  to  rcttmi  as  soon  aa 
possible,  uid  procure  surgical  assistance  for  my  wcmd.  I  rose, 
though  with  some  diflkulty,  for  my  loss  of  blood  had  been  conade^ 
able;  and,  staunching  the  wonnd  with  my  handketdiief  as  wdl  as 
drcumstsnoes  would  permit,  directed  my  steps  to  the  ndghbonriDg 
village,  which  had  the  advantage  of  including  in  ila  popnlatxm  s 
professor  of  the  healing  art  I  was  weak  and  ftint,  and  ray  prqgMa 
was  slow;  but  I  at  length  succeeded  in  reaching  die  doeuir'a  hpsse, 
and  with  somewhat  more  difliculty,  in  knocking  up  the  doctor  fion 
his  comfortable  bed.  He  came  rubbing  his  eye^,  and  still  a^pareaily 
half  asleep^ 

**  Hey—- what— -Mr.  "Thornton !— bleeding  too  1 — gaosliot  woond^- 
not  in  the  thorax  or  abdomen,  I  hope — ^vimls  sale,  and  no  rasuer  fa 
the  vringa — Is  this  murder,  or  robbery,  or  an  aflbir  of  honoorl  Si 
down,  my  good  sir,  and  let  me  examine  the  cmuae  of  the  bsB^- 
Morgan,  fetch  my  instruments,  and  the  toomiqiiet  in  the  kft-baad 
drawer  of  my  anatomical  cabinet" 

'  The  doctor,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  waa  a  loqoackias  man,  sod 
I  had  no  inclination  either  to  share  his  loquadty  or  beooane  the  sab- 
ject  of  it    I  therefore  requested  he  would  dreaa  any  wosood  witbsat 
further  colloquy,  and  desired  that  nobody  might  be  pceaent  in  ths 
room  when  he  did  so.    Morgan  waa  therefore  diaaooksed ;  and  my 
wound,  having  been  duly  preyed  and  examined,  was  pttmooneedi  in 
militaiy  phrsse,  to  be  severe,  not  dangerous.    The  necciMiiydreeainy 
and  ligatures  vrere  applied,  and  after  many  aesiiimme  that  I  had 
made  a  narrow  eacape,  the  bullet  having  passed  between  die  coraooii 
process  and  the  scapula,  luckily  without  iq|uring  eith«r,  the  dodar^s  gig 
was  ordered  out  to  convey  me  to  Thor^iill.    On  the  way  thither,  I 
informed  him  that  it  was  neoessary  die  drfflnmtBnea  of  my  bciog 
wounded  afaoold  rannn  secret  and  that  my  iSncaa  aboald  be  attDhfr 
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^bymy  ftmily  to  a  ievere  injury  oecaakmed  by  a  ftU  from  my 
^•e.  Jn  caae  he  conaented  to  these  oouditioni,  well;  if  not,  I  ■hookl 
°^  under  the  necewity  of  employing  another  practitioner.  TV>  this  al- 
ternative, however,  I  was  not  reduced  by  the  doctor^s  obstinacy.  He 
>  ejected,  indeed,  to  committing  his  character  by  telling  a  direct  lie, 
■Hit  he  had  no  objection  to  furnish  indirect  corroboration  tq  any  state* 
ment  of  mine,  however  much  at  variance  with  the  &ct  This  was 
enough.  Our  consciences  dovetailed  into  each  other  admirably.  I 
told  my  own  story,  the  doctor  supported  it,  and  it  passed  current  with- 
out question  or  suspicion. 

On  reaching  Thomhill,  I  was  ordered  to  bed.  The  exhaustion 
consequent  on  loss  of  blood  had  been  succeeded  by  a  state  of  feverish 
excitement,  which  my  conversation  with  the  doctor,  and  the  necessity 
of  arranging  some  project  of  concealment,  had  probably  increased. 
My  arrival  in  such  a  condition,  and  stained '  with  "blood  almost  from 
top  to  toe,  of  course  created,  in  the  phra«eolQgy  of  the  present  day,  <'a 
great  sensation"  in  the  fiunily.  Old  Jacob  Pearson  stood  aghast  when 
he  beheld  me,  and  the  alarm  of  Jane  and  Lucy  was  strong,  and  dii^ 
ficult  to  be  calmed.  Even  my  &ther,  on  learning  the  oonditioQ  in 
which  T  had  been  brought  home,  was  moved  to  the  dispby  of  some 
share  of  parental  feeling. 

^  My  recovery  was  slow,  and  my  confinement  tedious.  Evety  thing 
sisterly  love  could  do  to  relieve  tho  ennui  of  a  sick-bed,  was  done, 
but  done  in  vain.  Jane  could  not  now,  as  formerly,  be  the  confidante 
ofall  my  thoughts  and  feelings;  secrets  impossible  to  be  disclosed 
weighed  heavily  on  my  mind ;  it  bent  beneath  a  burden  which  could 
not  be  lightened  or  participated,  and  of  which  time  alone  could  dimin- 
ish the  oppression.^ — ^To  my  sisters  I  was  neither  unkind  nor  ungrateful ; 
I  loved  them  dearly  as  before ;  but  I  felt,  and  I  believe  Jane  too  felt, 
that  the  charm  which  openness  of  heart  had  belbre  given  to  our  inter- 
conne  was  gone.  Happy,  at  least  comparatively  happy  was  I,  when 
I  could  withdraw  my  thoughts  from  the  pest,  and  fix  them  on  that 
paradise  of  fbols,  the  fiiture.  Sad  and  painful  remembrances  seemed 
indiawlubly  linked  with  every  object  around  me,  and  the  thirsty  hart 
paniB  not  more  ardently  for  the  clear  broqk,  than  I  did  for  the  jirrival 
of  the  expected  moment  when  I  should  bid  a  long  farewell  to  my  pa- 
rental mansion.  I  counted  the  days, — almost  the  hours,  till  it  arrived, 
and  to  me  they  seemed  an  exhaustless  calendar.  Tet  "  time  and  the 
hour"  sped  on,  and  the  moment  of  anticipated  happiness  Tumf*  at 
Ijat 

My  VTound  had  healed,  and  I  was  again  convalescent,  when  I  once 
more  received  a  summons  to  attend  my  father  in  the  library ;  and 
never  was  mandate  obeyed  with  greater  alacrity.  On  my  entrance, 
he  pointed  to  a  newspaper  on  the  table,  and  said  r  **  You  will  find  in 
the  Gazette  a  notification  of  your  appointment  to  an  ensigncy  in  the 
—--regiment  of  foot  You  would  have  preferred  no  doubt,  a  com- 
missfon  in  the  Guards  or  the  Dragoons ;  but,  in  your  circumstances,  I 
have  not  deemed  it  prudent  or  fab  to  expose  you  lo  unneoeasary  tomp- 
tatioii.  Remember,  you  have  not  become  a  soldier,  like  many  young 
men  of  foctune  whom  you  will  meet  with  in  the  world,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  wearing  a  handsome  uniform,  or  passing  a  few  years  in 
pleasant  society.  No :  the  army  must  be  to  you  a  prqfesnon,  not  an 
amusement ;  and  it  is  by  your  success  or  fiulure  in  that  you  must  ex- 
pect to  sink  or  swim.  In  future,  trust  only  to  yourself,  for  from  this 
hour  you  are  your  own  master.  Do  dot  think  I  am  your  enemy. 
You  will  carry  with  you  my  warmest  prayers  for  your  success,  and* 
whatever  I  can  do  Jo  advance  your  interests  wUl  be  done  cheerfully. 
With  advice  I  will  not  trouble  you.  From  any  act  of  dishonour  the 
Wood  that  flows  in  your  veins  will  preserve  you ;  and  to  avoid  acta 
of  folly  and  imprudence,  it  is  necessary  to  taste  the  punishment  that 
follows  thom.  It  is  the  price  paid  for  the  lessons  of  experience  that 
m  &ct  constitutes  their  value ;  cheapen  them,  and  they  are  worthless. 
Depart  as  soon  as  may  be;  life  is  too  short  to  be  unnecessarily  wasted 
in  idleness  and  inaction.  When  you  come  of  age,  the  fortune  you 
are  enttded  to  claim  by  settlement  will  be  paid  to  you ;  till  then,  you 
shall  have  a  credit  on  my  heaikm  for  all  suitable  expenses.  Go  to 
Ixmdon,  and  make  the  necessary  preparation  for  joining  your  regi- 
ment, which  is  in  America.  Write  often  to  your  sisteit :  it  will  give 
me  pleasure  to  hear  of  you  through  them.'   FarewelL" 

Cold  as  this  may  appear,  when  considered  as  the  parting  address 
of  a  fathor  to  an  only  son,  I  was  yet  moved  by  the  tone  of  unusual 
kindness  in  which  it  was  spoken.  My  heart  was  sofiened,  and  when 
he  extended  his  hand,  I  grasped  it  between  mine,  and  bathed  it  with 
my  tean.  It  seemed  as  if  I  were  now  parting  forever  with  my  ooly 
remaining  paitait 

"Father,"  I  said,  "send  me  not  forth  in  the  world  without  you* 
messing."  ^ 

•*  It  is  yoon.    May  God  bless  and  protect  you." 

He  withdrew  his  hand  and  left  the  apartment  My  journey  requir- 
ed  few  preparations,  and  these  were  soon  made.  On  the  following 
moromg  I  pressed  my  weeping  sisten  m  myarms,ifflpf]nted  a  paitinic 
kiss  upon  their  lipa,  and  bade  adieu  to  Th»nhin. 

(X  Mary  ^kes,  I  saw,  I  heard  no  more ;  but  I  have  since  l^ro- 
edthat  she  died  aocm  after  my  departure.  When  I  returned  to  Thom- 
hill several  yean  afterward,  I  wished  to  shed  a  tear  on  her  grave. 
But  tiiere  waa  no  stone  to  mark  its  site;— Uie  sezlOD  knew  it  notr— 
Miary  and  her  grave  were  alike  forgotten. 

A  ^ge  has  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dieam.  The  days  of  my 
boyhood  have  passed  away,  and  I  am  now  a  man— participating 
i!!S!?^*!^  the  hopas,  passkms,  erron,  follies,  mid  ponails  which 
MoQg  to  Uiat  eonditMO  of  oar  beiDg^  and  about  to  mu  on  iba  ptft 


aOottadmeintg'basyieeneof  life.  It  has  been  aaid  ^i^tiiefaAp* 
piest  years  of  human  existence  are  those  of  chiW-hood.  Myownei- 
perience  would  lead  me  to  question  this.  There  is  no  peiiod  of  wy 
life,  to  the  contemplation  of  which  I  return  with  greater  reluctance 
tiian  tiiat  which  is  embraced  in  die  preceding  portion  of  this  narrative. 
My  horizon  had  been  early  darkened  by  the  quenching  of  its  bright- 
est stars.  The  lines  bad  not  always  ftllen  to  me  in  pleasant  places, 
and  my  slender  bark  had  been  destined,  from  the  very  commenoement 
of  its  voyage,  to  endure  the  bufletings  of  wind  and  wave.  It  tsmy 
be,  misfortunes  like  mine  are  uncommon.  But  the  memory  which 
recalls  most  vividly  the  happiness  of  youthful  days  is  ganerally  a 
more  foithlesa  record  of  their  sorrows ;  and  they  who  delight  to  dwell 
on  the  fragrance  of  the  flower  are  always  the  first  to  forget  the  sharp- 
ness of  Uie  thom.  Who  indeed  oan  recall  the  thousand  griefr  and 
anxieties  of  his  early  years  f  The  Uirong  of  childidi  fears  and  disap- 
pointmenti  by  which  the  sunshine  of  his  young  spirit  was  overcast 
and  diadowedr  The  sufleringi  of  youth  are  indeed  more  evanescent 
thfm  those  of  maturer  years,  but  are  they  neceasarily  less  acntef  I  can- 
not think  so.  .  .       m_  *u 

I  shall  not  encumber  my  narrative  by  any  attempt  to  descnto  the 
feelings  with  which  for  tiie  first  time  I  entered  London.  The  inqnea- 
sion  produced  by  this  great  mart  of  tiie  worid  is  in  all  cases,  I  believe, 
pr€t^  nearly  the  same ;  modified  indeed  in  its  intensity  by  the  consti- 
tutional temperament  of  individuals,  but  varying  littie  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  emotions  which  it  excites. 

For  tiie  first  few  days  my  mind  was  bewildered  by  the  vastness  of 
flie  scene,  and  my  conceptions  of  the  character  and  grandeur  of  the 
objects  around  me  were  vague  and  dim.   I- viras  incapable  of  businesa; 
and  devoting  my  time  to  contemplation,  I  roamed  about  t^e  streets, 
regarding  every  thing  I  saw  with  wonder.    By  degrees,  however, 
the  charm  of  novelty  wore  off,  and  as  my  eye  became  gradually  fa- 
miliar with  the  splendour  and  magnitude  of  tiie  ol^'ects  among  which 
I  moved,  new  and  unknown  attractions  did  not  foil  to  present  them- 
selves.   Fresh  allurements  daily  started  up  around  me,  and  spread 
themselves  in  my  path,  and  1  was  beset  by  temptations  to  which  my 
natural'  temperament  and  acquired  habits  df  self  command  were  une- 
qual to  afiS>id  eflectUal  resistance.    In  short,  I  was  my  own  master, 
and  in  LiHidon.    Chance  brought  me  in  contact  with  several  of  my 
eariy  companioiK,  already  deep  enough  in  worldly  experience  to^  be 
qualified  to  instract  my  ignorance ;  sind  before  I  had  been  a  foitnigfat 
in  town,  I  had  become  a  thorough  adept  in  metropolitan  dissipation. 
TV)  a  young  man  ui  my  situation,  it  is  periiaps  a  misfortune,  that 
in  London  tiiere  is  scarcely  any  lengtii  to  which  dissipation  may  not 
be  carried  vridiout  loss  of  character.    An  individual  forms  so  small 
a  fraction  of  tiie  mighty  mass,  and  his  proceedings  are  so  much  a 
matter  of  indiflerence  to  thoie  around  him,  tiiat  the  check  of  pnblio 
opinion,  which  in  nialter  societies  exerts  so  salutary  an  influence,  ia 
entirely  removed.    There  is  no  privacy  like  that  one  enjoys  in  tiie 
crowd  of  a  million,  and  it  has  been  ttuly  said  by  Dr.  Johnson,  that  he 
who  would  live  perfecdy  sechided  from  his  feflow-men  should  make 
London  the  theatre  of  his  solitude. 

Engioesed  by  pleasure,  I  vras  insensible  of  the  rapidity  wiUi  whicb 
time  flew  by.  The  weeks  aUowed  for  preparation  were  ««»*»]5»^ 
I  imagined  them  to  be  hardly  commenced.  To  enable  me  to  prolong 
my  stay,  I  solicited  an  extension  of  my  leave,  and  it  was  granted.    I 

did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  tiie  means  tiius  aflSnrded  me  of  con- 
tinuing my  career  in  tiie  devious  patii  of  vice  and  error  on  which  1 
had  time  eaAy  entered.  To  advance  required  no  eflbrt  of  volition, 
for  I  was  carried  on,  ai  it  were,  in  a  vortex;  to  retrieve  my  steps,  on 
die  otiier  hand,  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  It  required  tiie  exer- 
cise of  strong  energyr-perhapa  the  influence  of  higher  motives  tiian 
any  by  which<«iy  actions  had  been  ever  swayed. 

Fortunately,  circumstances  did  not  permit  tiiat  I  should  remain 
kmg  enough  to  become  a  confirmed  roue.  The  period  when  it  was 
neceamry  that  I  should  proceed  to  join  my  n^^ent  soon  came,  and 
further  delay  was  impossible.  I  did  not  regard  die  necessity  thus 
impoaed  on  me  witfi  much  regret  The  goblet  of  pleasure^  oflen 
quafled.  had  aheady  lost  sometiiing  of  its  savour.  The  worid  I  was 
about  to  explore  was  to  me  a  new  one.  In  youtii,  even  mere  locomo- 
tion is  allied  to  pleasure^— Change  of  scene  seems  but  transition  of 
enjoyment,  and  tiie  landscape  gaied  on  by  yomig  eyes  is  ever  batiied 
in  sunshine.  ,  _ 

My  military  entinviasm,  too,  was  once  mora  awakened,  dreams^ 
ambition  mii^led  in  my  slumbers,  and  hopes  of  future  honour  and 
distinction  brightened  my  waking  contemplatians.  I  would  !»▼«  ^^ 
stantiy  set  about  the  woriL  of  preparation,  but  a  new  and  nnmrpeded 
obstacle  pnaented  itwlf.  I  had  squandered  in  dissipation  the  sum 
allotted  by  my  fadier  to  defray  tiie  neoessaiy  expenses  to  which  I  was 
exposed,  and  I  suddenly  found  myself  in  a  dUemma  for  which  I  was 
wholly  unprepared.  ,._      ^-     _  . 

I  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  any  want  of  liWity  on  Aepiit 
ofmyfiitiier.  He  had  given  me  a  credit  on  his  h^ker  ftfJW^^ 
sum  more  dun  sufficient  to  lupply  my  wants  on  tiie  most  Uliefai  soie 
of  expenditure.  This  by  my  own  folly  and  extravagance  had  Been, 
already  dissipated,  belbre  tiie  business  of  myeqmpment  had  commen. 
ced.  Whatwas  to  be  done?  Should  I  address  my  fotiier  mJbB 
ehaiaeter  of  a  penitent  prodigal,  confess  tiie  trutii,  hiy  bwe  tiie  isctet 
of  my  errora.  and,  in  guise  of  an  humble  supplicant,  sohoit  piesont  ae- 
aistanee,  and  forgiveness  of  the  pistf  

It  mattered  not  tiiat  my  heart  told  me  tins  was  flie  proper  cow 
to>  idopteil-^hrt  it  becMne  me  not  now  to  ■hiink  fifom  tw 
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^tttoete  oC  wf  goiltjr  wetkaom  that  having  pkntod  th«  tree,  it  was 
§Htit^  that  I  afaould  tMla  its  bitter  (ruit  There  was  wmething  with- 
in EM  that  inatiactively  recoiled  irom  such  a  coiuse.  Morally  speok- 
iag,  I  ftU  that  I  had  no  ftther.  He  to  whom  I  owed  my  existence 
bsd  iMTer  tfeated  no  as  a  son,  even  in  the  days  of  innocent  boyhood. 
From  him.  sitoaled  as  I  now  was,  I  could  expect  neither  pardon  far 
mf  Iblly  DOS  compassioii  Ibr  my  erren.  Before  him,  of  all  men 
tareathing,  Iha  idea  of  appearing  in  a  garb  of  penitence  and  humility 
was  nost  revolting.  I  ooold  not  hting  myself  lo  such  a  step.  I  would 
not  bend  at  his  feet  He  might  kate,  but  he  should  not  detpiae  me. 
Whatever  pimishment  I  \ifid  dmwn  down,  whatever  sufierings  my 
oonduct  might  involve,  I  would  not  escape  from  them  by  a  humilia- 
tioB  so  nvbltiqg. 

Having  sum^wrily  dismiswd  the  idea  of  an  application  ibr  assis- 
Ifnee  to  my  father,  I  continued  to  ruminate  in  a  somewhat  disconso- 
late mood  on  the  unpromising  condition  of  my  oflaira.  A  pocket-boohi 
now  nearly  empty,  and  a  letter  from  the  atyutant-general  directing 
me  to  proned  instantly  to  Poitunouth,  lay  on  the  table  bcibre  me, 
and  I  gazed  on  them  with  a  vacant  yet  a  rueful  eye.  I  was  aware 
that  instant  maasurss  were  necessary,  yet  what  measures  to  adopt  I 
Joiew  not  The  time  demanded  action,  yet  my  circumstances  seemed 
to  aflbrd  no  sphere  iti  which  action  could  be  beneficial  My  reflec- 
tiena  on  the  past,  and  my  anticipations  of  the  future,  were  alike  dark 
and  ghxNBy.  I  lamented  my  iblly,  I  bitterly  cuned  my  own  impru- 
dence, I  vainly  sighed  to  re<»Il  thia  which  was  irrevocable. 

It  aaay  seeiki  strange,  that,  situated  as  I  was,  it  was  long  ere  the 
lenembnmce  of  my  uncle  passed  through  my  mind.  At  length  it 
came^  and  my  heart  was  ghiddened  by  the  gleam  of  light  with  which 
hit  idea  inadiated  the  gloomy  vista  of  the  future.  When  I  thought 
ott  him,  all  my  anxieties  were  relieved;  for  I  knew  the  old  man  loved 
ma,  and  I  remembei^  his  parting  iiyunction,  to  apply  to  him  under 
any  oiroumalaiioes  in  which  his  friendship  could  be  useful.  I  felt 
that  the  worda  he  bad  spoken  were  not  those  of  hollow  and  unmean- 
ing pwifusiina  {  that  the  love  he  bore  me  was  not  a  mere  transient 
impreauMi,  which  a  few  days  or  months  of  absence  might  ersse.  I 
oanied  wnh  me  the  belief,  that  in  my  gruff  and  ascetic  uncle  I  pos- 
aassed  a  ftiand,  whom  time  could  not  alter,  and  on  whose  regud 
in  difficulty  or  danger,  I  might  cast  myself  in  confidence  and  se- 
cnity. 

Wian  the  thooght  of  my  uncle  once  occurred  to  me,  my  spirits, 
which  §ar  some  time  had  been  at  zero,  suddenly  remounted  to  their 
Umal  hei^t ;  and  my  path,  which  but  a  moment  before  seemed  to 
lead  atong  a  desert,  dreary  and  limitless,  was  suddenly  begirt  by  flow- 
en,  and  became  veidant  and  inviting  as  it  had  spread  l^fore  me  in 
the  dreams  of  boyhood.  I  seized  the  wiiting  materials  that  lay  beibie 
roe,  and  without  reflection  ordeUy  despatched  a  letter  to  the  old  gen- 
tteman,  contaitung  a  fhll  confession  of  my  iblly,  and  soliciting  his 
assistimce  m  the  difficulties  which  that  folly  hod  occasioned. 

I  believe  there  is  no  explaining  the  eccentricities  of  feeling.  Dis- 
closares,  whioh  to  my  father  nothing  less  than  the  rack  could  have 
VTTung  iiom  me,  cost  roe  no  efibrt  when  made  to  my  uncle.  To  him 
I  at  onoe  laid  opSta  the  Whole  burden  of  my  errors.  I  mtnduced  no 
•tttdied  palliatioai  of  my  oooduct,  and  nothing  could  be  more  simple, 
nliaisgiiiMd,  and  veraciovs  than  the  narrative  of  my  unfortunate  debut 
on  entering  the  great  work!  int6  which  I  had  been  cast  Had  I  been 
writing  to  a  oompaiuon  of  my  own  age,  I  could  not  have  been  more 
aincere,  though  J  might  possibly  have  auppressed  some  expressions  of 
the  regret  I  could  not  but  feel  in  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  my 
iwsent  career. 

Having  de^ntched  my  letter,  there  was  the  necessary  interven- 
fiflii  nf  a  week,  before,  in  oourse  of  post»  an  answer  could  be  re- 
ceived. During  this  interval  it  was  my  wish  to  withdraw  myself 
fimn  Iha  stNuety  of  my  companions;  yet  in  this  I  did  not  wholly  suc- 
ceed. Dindpatkm  in  losing  its  novelty,  had  already  been  deprived  of 
half  iti  charm ;  but  the  spells  of  the  syren's  enchannnent,  though  wea- 
ketied,  were  liit  yat  broken.  The  disease  was  not  cured,  though 
the  TfeleDte  of  iei  paloxysms  vras  diminished.  I  yielded  occaskmally 
to' the  penoaeiana  of  my  eompanioos,  and  retrod  the  course  already 
iandlisir  to  my  footsteps.  These  relapses,  however,  did  not  go  unpun- 
ished. Eadi  unnatonl  elevation  of  my  spirits  was  followed  by  a  pro- 
ponionate  depieseion,  and  the  gallings  of  self-iepioach  became  daily 
jkeener  and  more  diificult  to  b^. 

I  W^  reumnber  the  nmrning  when  my  uncle's  letter  arrived.  The 
linlMl^ifftfni,  sinng,  nmnd,  and  betraying  a  certain  mercantile  uni- 
ftmitf  hi  ttie  formation  «f  the  oharacteis,  f  recognised  at  onee.  It 
wia  tiMM  ItaiA  befoie  I  opened  the  letter;  for  then  doubt  and  mis- 
givlfig  eame  over  nm,  and  I  lakl  it  on  the  table,  to  afibid  time  for 
Inwth  and  tctecthm  before  I  broke  the  seal  I  imagwed  that  leflec^ 
Hon  would  have  dispelled  all  ray  foan..  But  this  was  not  ao.  My 
mind  was  shaken  by  forebodings  of  evil.  The  support  on  which  I  had 
msM  MMlldHitly  nelMied  seemed  to  sink  iiom  beneath  me.  Even 
myeMmielehMlcastmeoff  When  the  possibiUly  of  this  occurred  to 
mto,  I  eonM  bear  enspanse  m»  kngeiv  and  snatching  up  the  letter  read 
IS  MlDwtk    nn  wiiiing  that  fiiat  met  my  eye  wm  not  my  ucleVk 


^^.        ,^  "COiugmD^aSlk  March,  IB^ 

*CmtTWe»OTn!f,  Eaqj-^SoMi^We  beg  to  acknowledge  rabeifit 
of^fOitt«lMnnMlfkvnnrofl7thcdR«nttoourMr.D.&  By  hkdesire, 
we  now  enclose  a  bill  at  sight  on  Meson.  Smith,  F^tyno,  Smith,  and 
Co.,  hankei^  Ltrndeti,  for  SOtf.,  whfch  is  placed  to  jnnr  debit  As  we 
olMtttt  llMBM  toe  wjNukkxifmm  m  vrnktrntt,  vw  thidl  ha  heffy 


to  receive  at  your 
debt.    We  temain. 


OQQvenienee,  a  remittance  tn  balauM  tfaa 
"So, 
**  Your  most  obedient  servants, 

**  Per  pro,  Davkl  Spreull  and  Co. 

"JOBM  Febgub.'* 


I  oonfom  I  was  at  first  nlher  hurt  and  surprised,  to  find  my  Confi- 
dential letter  thus  answered  by  a  clerk ;  but  observing  in  one  comer 
the  letters  T.  O.  in  large  characters,  I  turned  the  page  and  Iband  on 
the  other  side  a  letter  in  the  well-known  autograjji  of  my  unde. 

**  My  Dear  Laddik,-— Many  thanks  ibr  your  letter,  and  fov  tiluhk- 
ing  of  your  old  uncle  in  the  time  of  your  trouble  and  difficulty;  yet 
ril  not  deny  that  it  has  cost  me  a  sore  heart,  and  given  me  much  nn- 
easinem  on  your  account.  Tfaere*s  dole  in  the  thought  that  you  dioold, 
so  young,  have  iallen  into  such  courses  as  you  tell  me  of  in  jrour  letter 
Three  hundred  pounds  in  diree  weeks!  never  did  I  hear  of  such 
wasteful  expenditure  in  all  my  bomdavs.  Fourteen  pounda,  ^ife  and 
eightpence  a  day !  this  would  keep  me  Lord  Provoet,  Baillies,  Deaa 
of  Guild,  and  hail  TowivCouncil  oi  Glasgow  in  bed,  board,  and  wash- 
ing for  a  week!  There's  an  old  proverb,  Cyiil,  that  a  fool  and  his 
money  are  soon  parted ;  and,  truly,  youn  seems  to  have  melted  Uke 
snaw  affa  dyke.  I  think  you  must  have  bem  sore  *Tr"*^  ^^^  W 
designing  folk,  that  have  been  galraviching  at  your  expense,  for  sac» 
a  sum  is  not  to  be  iairly  spent  iy  a  callant  like  you  in  any  way  that 
I  can  understand. 

**  But  it  little  matteis  to  think  of  the  money;  coold  ten  timei^  ay, 
or  fifty  times  the  sum  do  you  any  good,  it  should  be  forthcoming  at  a 
word,  and  s|ui]l  be  so  when  you  want  it,  whether  I  am  living  er  dead 
But  I  would  give  you  a  word  of  advice  for  your  own  sake  my  dear 
laddie,  even  though  you  may  think  it's  ik>  kind  to  do  so  in  the  time  of 
your  necessity.  Remember,  Cyril,  you're  the  lost.frop  and  slay  of  an 
ancient  and  respectable  house.  T&  eyes  of  th^  that  lave  yon  are 
now  turned  toward  you  with  hope  and  fear.  .jVui  the  evil  course  of 
life  you  have  already  entered.  Be  not  deceived  by  the  ^amour  and 
the  temptations  of  vice,  but  maintain  a  douce  and  ooneci  demeanour 
before  man,  and  a  spirit  of  humble  piety  toward  God.  I  can  only 
speak  in  generals  to  you,  Cyril,  anent  such  matters,  for  I  have  had  no 
experience  of  the  claaiof  folk  among  whom  your  hn  has  been  cast,  and 
cannot  worn  you  voore  particularly  about  the  trials  j^on  are  Zikeiy  to 
meet  in  your  path  of  life.  But  enter  en  your  profession  in  a  right 
spirit ;  take  Honour  for  your  compass,  and  however  you  may  be  toaaed 
about  by  misfodnne,  by  the  grace  of  God  both  ship  and  cargo  will 
come  sidTely  to  port  at  lost  Whenever  you  want  a  iiiend  apply  to  me^ 
and  I  will  always  take  your  doing  so  a  kindness. 

"  By  John  Fergus's  letter,  on  the  other  side,  you  will  ohsnrve  that 
a  draft  for  5002.  is  endosed ;  he  knows  nothing  of  the  why  or  &e 
wherefore ;  but  1  like  all  money  disposed  of  to  be  entered  in  the  boob 
of  the  concern,  and  therefore  I  desired  John  to  remit  you  the  hill  afoie- 
mentioned,  but  never  (ash  your  ihum^bout  what  he  says  ansni  ex- 


pecting a  remittance  in  return.   Mow^lny  God  blem  and  ptOKpet  you, 
my  dear  laddie,  is  the  prayer  of  yQ«j(8lflbctioHate  friend  and  unde, 

r  *  David  Sranru." 


*  s« 


I  felt  warm  emotions  ofgratil^me  to  the  kind  old  man  aa  I  read  his  let- 
ter, the  contents  of  which  badiu  once  liberated  me  from  the  trammels 
of  difficulties  which  might  have  operated  ixyuriously  on  n^  fatare  pros- 
pects. For  the  first  time  in  my  life  1  had  incurred  a  peconiary  ofati* 
gation,  yet  the  novelty  neither  wounded  my  pride  nor  washed  npcsa 
my  spirit  I  did  kx^  to  my  aged  relative  aa  to  a  Atiter;  nay,  £nn 
my  own  experience  of  that  relation,  1  felt  as  if  thera 
even  more  than  paternal  in  his  kindnaas. 

So  engrossed  was  t  with  my  ancle's  epistlsb  and  the 
tions  into  which  4t  had  led  me,  that^a  considerable  time  elapanA  ««  \ 
recognized  on  the  table  before  me  ilmther  leUer  addsossed  to  myaeUl 
That  it  was  so,  indeed,  required  n|e  patience  and  deci{lienng  to 
ascertain,  for  a  more  perplexing  JBroimen  of  caoQgraphy  than  the 


superscription  it  would  be  di 
proceeded  to  break  the  seal.    Hi 


to  unagme. 


I  look  it  up,  and 
thara  oo  the  wsx 


for 

sa. 
the 

fanw 


of  arms  and  quartering!,  of  crests,  coronets,  or  escutcheons  of  pmcnoe, 
but  a  thumb  of  iio  ordinary  diinensions  had  distinctly  stninpcd  an  it 
the  lines  snd  crossings  of  its  hard  and  hamy  cuticle,  itmvixag  craned 
this  most  uninviting  epistle,  J  read  as  follows  >-^ 

*"  DzKR  Maistse  Ceeralt— I  fimd  yonr  letter  in  yin  o'  Mr. 
nil's  pockets  this  momii^  when  I  tuk  his  olaaa  fiaa  bin 
Jenny  to  brush ;  and  as  he  tell't  me  he  had  gotten  a  letter 
I  could  no  thde  without  readin'i;  that  I  micht  ken  n'  the  <iiim 
ips  o'  how  ye  are,  and  what  ye  are  aboot. 

/'Lord  bless  and  preserve  me,  it's  just  awsome  to  tlunk  tliai 
ttnd  oanty  callant  like  you  should  be  in  a  place  like 
fine  a  accounts,  b  just  a  perfeet  sink  o'  eztutioa  and 
Mit  siller.    Mis.  Dinwiddie,  the  deacon's  wife,  that 
london  folk,  for  she  ance  leeved  there  for  sax  weeks^  mxm  ^ 
m*  WaniMng,  talk  me  they're  a*  naithing  batter  than  a  net  o* 
imd  greedy  gleds,  that  wad  rive  •  the  very  elaaa  afif  your 
lucre  o*  gain^  and  gin  they  had  Ifaair  wuU  e'  f% 
Into  the  streets  aa  naked  and  ben  o'  duds  aa  Adam 
templed  by  the  saipsnt{  yM  thsgrwad  wile  yahylhair 
told  feir  words  to  think  them  n' «  taa  maist 
)F0«1  *' Mlfa  4hiif  Am  jHiHiipd  «M«r  fitet 


pwitb- 

tbe 
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<*  Kemun  weel  aneuch  the  mti  o*  folks  ye're  anang.  *  My  oeTtie,* 
ihocht  I,  •  he  rioH  ne'er  want  liDer  while  I  hae  ony  to  the  fore.'  See 
I  just  cost  on  my  dcrfHe  cloak,  and  aff  I  tratnpa  to  Robin  Carrlck'a 
Bankt  that  had  a  matter  o*  fifty-aaz  poonda  o'  mine  in  their  bandi, 
which  had  grawn  frae  leaa  to  mair,  maist  without  my  kennin  hoo,  for 
it  was  just  siller  I  had  nae  use  or  occasion  for,  and  I  tell't  them  at  the 
bank  I  wanted  to  send  it  lo  London,  and  they  gied  me  a  bill,  thatye'U 
find  pinned  up  in  a  piece  o*  muslin  in  this  letter.  Sae  yell  just  tak' 
it,  and  mak*  a  kirk  and  ndH  &U  gin  ye  like,  fin*  it*s  o*  nae  use  to  me, 
and  gin  Mr.  Spniell  doesna  send  you  aneuch,  jnst  drap  me  a  line  or 
twa,  and  I'se  wanant  he  shall  get  little  zest  nig^t  or  day  till  he  sends 

ye  mair. 

**  And  ye*re  gaim  to  America !  waeame  but  that* s  a  Ung  gait ;  tak' 
care  o*  youiser,  my  braw  lad,  and  mind,  albre  ye  gaed  awa  ye  promis- 
ed to  come  and  see  us  again,  which  God  grant  may  be  soon,  Uiough, 
Tm  fear't,  diere's  little  chance  o*t  at  present.  Noo  God  bless  you, 
Maister  Ceeral,  and  dinoa  af&ont  tee  by  refusing  the  siller.  Yotiri, 
tUl  death,, 

"OntZY  BULCK. 

t  P,  B. — ^Mis.  Dinwiddle  tells  me  there's  a  wheen  fine  dreoed  ma- 
dams that  gang  about  the  streets  in  the  glckiming,  wi'  paint  on  their 
chafls,  like  hnngry  lions  seeking  young  men  whom  they  may  devour. 
Gin  I  had  my  wull,  every  yin  o'  them  should  be  burnt.  Noo  dinna 
be  ta*en  in  by  their  fair  outsides ;  but  tak'  tent  o*  your  steps  and  mind 
ye  dinna  fii'  into  their  snares,  fi>r  they're  the  pitfa's  o*  Samn." 

Such  was  (he  letter  of  this  simple  and  kind-hearted  creature,  and 
it  was  read  with  emotions  as  vivid  as  that  of  her  master.  Of  course, 
I  did  not  accept  her  proposal  of  appropriating  the  hard  earned  savings 
of  her  service.  Robert  Carrick's  bill  was  returned  with  thanks,  ac- 
companied by  the  acknowledgment  of  a  smart  gown  of  snuflrcoloured 
poplin  as  a  remembnince.  I  mistake,  if  at  her  death  this  gown  is  not 
ibund  carefully  treasijf^  in  her  wardrobe. 

With  pockets  thus  powerfblly  reinforced,  the  work  of  preparation 
commenced  In  good  eanest  I  was  already  behind  my  time,  and  not 
a  moment  was  to  be  lost  TailofB,  lacemen,  hatters,  bootmakers,  and 
military-accoutrement  makers  were  all  set  to  work,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  I  found  myself  prepared  to  start  The  sight  of  my  mili- 
tary panoply  fanned  into  a  fiame  that  ardour  which,  though  stifled  for 
a  time  by  other  pursuits,  had  never  been  extinffuished,  and  taking 
fitfewell  of  my  companions  by  letter,  instead  of  dining  in  their  com- 
pany at  the  Clarendon,  I  bolted  a  tough  beefitake  at  the  **  Swan  with 
two  Necks,"  and  quitted  London  by  £e  Portsmouth  mail. 

We  travelled  bv  night,  and  reached  diat  great  naval  arsenal  betimes 
in  the  morning.  1  breakfasted  in  the  coflee-room  of  the  inn;  and  at 
the  table  next  me  were  a  party  of  young  midshiinnen  similarly  occu- 
pied. A  set  of  merrier  beings  I  had  never  seen;  and,  jaded,  woni, 
and  blue-devilled  as  I  was  with  the  life  I  had  recently  been  leading 
in  town,  I  could  scarce  help  envying  their  light-hearted  revelry  and 
glee.  Perceiving,  perhaps,  how  litUe  the  solitude  of  my-  situation 
agreed  with  my  inclinations,  fbey  invited  me,  with  the  frankness  by 
which  the  address  of  sailors  is  always  marked,  to  join  their  "  mess.'* 
I  gladly  took  advantage  of  the  proffered  kindness,  and  before  the 
first  detachment  of  rolls  and  cold  meat  had  disappeared  from  the  board 
(a  space  of  time  which  appeared  to  me  incredibly  short,)  I  felt  as  per- 
fbcdy  at  home  with  my  new  associates  as  if  our  intimacy  had  been 
the  growth  of  years.  'The  d  uration  of  the  meal  was  of  unusual  length, 
for  my  companions  breekfai^ted  as  if  that  repast  had  not  been  with 
them  an  event  of  r^^ular  occurrence,  but  a  rare  contingency,  of 
which  they  were  prudently  determined  to  take  every  possible  advan- 
tage. But  even  imder  these  circumstances,  break^t  is  not  intermi- 
nable, and  cannot  by  human  eflbrt  be  infinitely  pretracted.  The 
general  quiescence  of  knives  and  forks  at  length  intimated  pretty  in- 
telligibly that  the  force  of  appetite  could  no  further  go,  and  I  was  pre- 
paring to  move,  when  the  youngest  of  the  party,  an  urchin  apparendv 
not  more  than  ten  yean  old,  arrested  my  intention,  by  declaring  it 
was  quite  impossible  to  stir  without  a  "ocruZXvr,"  an  expression  of 
opinion  in  which  his  companions  cordially  joined.  The  necenary 
orders  were  issued ;  and  the  waiter  speedily  appeared  bearing  a  flagon 
of  brandy,  of  which,  though  somewhat  startled  at  this  unusual  sequence 
to  a  break&st,  I  did  not  choose  to  forfeit  the  good  opinion  of  my  com- 
pany by  refusing  to  partake. 

Under  the  guidance  of  my  light-hearted  messmates,  I  visited  the 
lions  ef  the  place.  It  was  impossible  to  see  PortsmouA  to  greater 
advantage.  A  large  fleet  was  about  to  sail  for  the  Mediterranean, 
and  all  was  bustle  and  activity  in  the  town.  One  could  not  walk  the 
streets  widiout  jostling  admirals  and  postKAfrtains  {  and  as  for  other 
officers,  the  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks  in  Valambrosa  were  not 
more  numeroos.  Even  to  an  uninterested  observer,  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  sight  and  sound  of- naval  preparation  peculiarly  exhila- 
rating. I  was  delighted  with  (he, wonders  of  the  dockyard,  and  ex- 
amined, with  a  soldier's  seal  and  curiositv,  9\ery  angle  of  the  very 
perfect  fcrtifications  by  which  Portsmouth  is  rendered  almost  impreg- 
nable. Having  thus  rambled  about  the  pUce  for  some  houis,  my 
good-natored  fiiends  were  obliged  to  return  en  shipboard,  and  we 
parted,  nol  without  an  interchange  of  hospitable  invitations,  and  hopes 
mntnallif  expressed  of  future  meetings. 

On.  reporting  my  arrival  to  the  qnarter-master-general,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  team  that  a  transport  woi^  sail  ia  a  tew  days  for  Nova 
JScotia,  in  which  a  pasiage  mild  be  provided  lot  ma.    iIm  interrw^ 


iog  time  was  no  more  than  was  neoesBsry  ibr  laying  in  sea  stoek,aaA 
arranging  with  my  fellow-passengers  the  requisite  preliminariea  for 
the  formation  of  a  mess.  I  therefore  lost  no  time  in  visiting  the  ship 
and  depositing  on  board,  as  a  measure  of  precaution  against  sodden 
surprise,  the  heavier  and  more  dispensable  part  of  my  baggage,  re- 
taining nothing  on  shore  but  what  was  immediately  necessary  for 
present  comfort  My  trip  to  Spithead  was  delightfuL  For  the  fiist 
time  I  was  now  borne  on  the  bosom  of  the  pathless  deep.  There 
was  a  breeze,  but  scarcely  strong  enough  to  ripple  the  surfiioe  of  the 
\i'aters,  and  the  ships  lay  poised  and  motionless  **  above  their  shadow 
in  the  deep,"  like  mighty  winged  creatures  in  the  glorious  sunshine. 
As  we  passed  near  tlie  admiral's  ship  she  fijred  a  salute,  and  the  voice 
of  the  great  leviathan  rent  the  air  with  its  thunder.  To  a  landsmaa 
like  myself,  the  scene  was  peculiarly  striking.  Great  are  the  woqp 
ders  reserved  for  those  "  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  oeeuiy 
their  business  in  the  great  waters." 

The  transport  allotted  for  my  conveyance  to  the  new  wodd  was  a . 
small  one,  and  I  was  by  no  means  enrhanted  by  an  insppcliflii  ef  the 
accommodations  to  which  I  was  to  look  forward  on  Ihe  vofage. 
There  were  several  other  oflficeiB  in  the  ship,  who,  being  «f  99Um 
senior  to  myself,  had  taken  possession  of  all  the  tolerable  hiitha,  and  I 
had  nothing  left  for  it  but  what  is  called  "swinging  a  cot*  in  the 
cabin.  Several  of  my  cwnpagnoia  de  vojfoge  being  experianeed 
sailors,  the  task  of  providing  the  stores  necessary  for  our  naasiBni 
comlprt  was  by  common  consent  intrusted  to  them;  and  fiading 
nothing  sufliciently  captivating  to  induce  a  longer  aoyoum  in  Ibe 
vessel,  I  returned  immediately  on  shores  and  awaited  ,thei«  the  si|^ 
for  sailing.  This  did  not  occur  for  some  time.  The  wind  chopped 
round  to  an  unfavourable  point,  and  blew  so  stiongly  as  to  maka  it 
impossible  for  the  fleet  to  quit  their  anchorage.  My  time,  in  P<Mli^ 
mouth  began  to  hang  heavy  on  my  hands,  aifd  I  was  aaxious  lo-  be 
gone.  To  kill  it,  I  visited  Southampton  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  i  hot 
after  all  it  was  weary  work,  and  the  want  of  society  was  one  not  to  ^ 
be  supplied.  Every  morning  I  examined  the  weaihereock  4ln  the  * 
steeple,  and  endeavoured  to  flatter  myself  into  the  belief  that  it  veered 
somewhat  nearer  to  the  wished-ibr  point ;  but  soma'  old  sailer  always 
dashed  my  hopes,  by  declaring  the  wind  was  as  bad  as  could  be,  and 
without  the  smallest  symptom  of  a  change. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  determined  to  tempt  fortune  by  taldiig 
a.run  to  town,  and  tasting  once  more  the  goblet  of  pleasuroi  of  which 
I  had  already  drank  so  deeply.  Trusting  to  my  good  lu«^  and  i» 
stigated  by  the  blue  devils,  I  set  oflffbr  London,  with  the  intention  of 
returning  the  following  day.  With  **  Dnndas  on  the  fiigiitean  Ma* 
noBuvres"  in  my  hand,  I  had,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  natora 
of  my  occupation,  fallen  asleep  in  the  carriage  before  wi 
Petersfield.  By  the  stoppi^e  of  the  vehiclob  however,  i  i 
kened  from  my  slumber,  and  on  looking  out,  judge  of  nsy  boESor 
surprise,  when  I  perceived  by  a  vane,  which  rose  in  golden 
oence  from  the  summit  of  the  stables  of  the  inn,  that  the  waad 
changed  to  the  north-east,  the  very  point  most  fawMoable  to  the 
ing  of  the  fleet  Of  course,  all  intention  of  prosecvting  ay  jeivney 
was  at  once  relinquished,  and  I  returned  to  Poitsaioalh  with  all  4ha 
speed  to  which  four  horses  could  be  stimulated  by  the  pnasise  of  nil* 
usual  largess  to  the  postboys.  From  a  hiU  about  half  way,  tha  aea 
was  distinctly  visible,  and  Jhere  was  an  evident  bqatle  among  the 
shipping.  The  commodore  had  loosed  his  finetopsail,  and  tiw  Una 
peter  was  flying  at  his  maiatopmast  head.  Tha  report  of  grsat  gnai 
was  heard  at  intervals,  and  I  regarded  these  signals  of  departure  with 
intense  anxiety.  To  be  separated  from  my  Itiggage,  to  incur  oensare 
by  my  negligence  at  the  wry  commencement  of  my  career,  and  to  lorn 
the  only  opportunity  which  might  oocur  for  months  of  joining  nsy 
regiment,  was  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  avoided,  yet  ena 
which,  in  ray  fbUy,  I  had  voluntarily  courted. 

There  is  another  hill  before  you  reach  Hilaea,  fjiom  Whidi  I  again 
had  a  glimpse  of  the  sea.  The  fleet  was  now  munoored,  and  prepar* 
ing  to  follow  the  commodore,  who  was  standing  onwards  with  a  light 
but  fair  breeae  for  the  I^eedles.  The  task  of  pursuit  was  now  appa- 
.  rently  hopeless.  How  oould  I  expect  to  overtake  a  vaasel  sailjiif 
with  a  fkir  wind,  already  three  leagues  fiom  the  sfaorel  But  th« 
conviction  which  I  now  entertained  of  their  fhiitlessness  did  not 
induce  me  to  slacken  my  exertions.  I  arrived  at  the  inn,  disdiargad 
my  bill,  and  in  ten  minutes  was  at  the  Sallyport,  calling  loadiy  fbr  a 
boat  to  overtake  the  fleet.  Bat  the  Portsiaondi  boatiMn  undcMand 
their  own  interest  too  well  to  answer  immediately  to  such  an  invoca^ 
tion.  The  appearanoe  of  a  gantleiDan  in  tty^ciroossstances  is  a  sort 
of  godsend,  which*  as  it  eonea  rarely*  is  alw^  prudently  made  tha 
mosto£ 

"  Is  it  the  fleet  that  sailed  two  Jioois  *ge»  under  convoy  of  tha  Py* 
ramus  r  Mked  an  aged  and  gigantte  mariner,  with  a  qnene  a  yard 
loagt  and  sqoirting  from  him,  m  he  sptAa,  abent  a  galkn  ctf  tobacco- 
spittle,  '*  why  they're  oat  at  sea  afere  aow,  and  wUl  ba  off  PlynoaUl 
by  the  morning." 

"  It  is  ptedMly  becaase  the^  U9  gone  diat  I  want  to  Ibllaw  Umb. 
Will  yon  eogage  to  pat  me  on  board  a  transport  in  tba  fleet  f 

«'  Wl|y  niMtef,  d'ye  see,  that  depends  on  oar  happening  10  agTM 
about  terms.  To  be  sure  1  have  the  fastest^aaHing  yawl  'iwixt  here 
and  Soathaaplon>  and  were  the  fleetoflTthe  Limud  at  thai  moiMni,  f 
wouU  engage  to  have  yoa  aafe  tti  boaid,  befbra  they  lOMhed  the  Bay 
of  Bisct^.  TkMtB  was  a  gentleman  lost  Bumtb— iMtt't  tiioa,  Tonf 
*-4hat  wanted  to  gat  aboard  the  BamilliM,  ftur,  hoota  iflaraiwhitf 
kftlfaalinHnffliirt,wttiintpiaKiiighrgifiiah<rqw>nr»«dI' 
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iiim  up  wilh  her  by  iht  time  the  got  twenty  miles  t'other  tide  the 
Neediee,  and  he  gave  me  diirty  pounde— didn't  he,  Tom  f*  Turn 
gmnted  a«ent  **  So,  master,  if  eo  be  yoa'll  give  the  nme,  why,  I*m 
yonr  man,  and  am  ready  t5  be  off  with  you  in  a  ji%.*' 

This  demand  appeared  to  me  so  exorbitant,  that  I  at  once  refused 
ta  comply  with  it,  and  endeavoured  to  make  a  beUer  bargain  with 
aenoe  of  the  miraerous  watermen  who  stood  silent  spectators  of  the 
conference.  But  they  betrayed  no  inclination  to  spoil  the  market,  by 
vnderbiddinf  their  comrade,  and  I  found  my  only  resource  was  to 
endeavour,  by  chaffering,  to  reduce  the  demand  of  this  salt-water 
Shylock  within  limils  somewhat  less  exorbitant  I  urged,  therefore, 
that  as  upon  his  own  showing  the  Ramillies  had  sailed  Jfour  hours 
before  he  put  off  with  the  gentleman  in  pursuit,  and  as  the  fleet  I 
wiriied  to  follow  was  only  alleged  to  have  sailed  (wo,  of  course  the 
demand  in  the  present  case  ought  only  to  be  half  what  it  had  been  in 
the  other.  But  my  adversary  was  a  bad  logician,  and  although  he 
•Anhted  my  premises,  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  subscribe  to  my 
ceodusioik  It  is  generally  impossible  to  convince  a  man  against  his 
intersSt,  and  my  choler  was  so  miKh  roused  by  finding  myself  the 
aolgeet  of  an  imposition  so  gross  and  apparent,  that  1  had  more  than 
liatf  made  up  my  mind  to  remain  till  some  fbture  opportunity,  and 
iMYe  the  consequences  of  my  negligence.  The  "  aged  mariner"  had 
liiscamment  enough  to  perceive  this,  for  he  relaied  by  degrees  in  his 
demand,  and  a  bargain  was  at  length  concluded  between  us,  that  for 
twenty  pounds  I  and  my  Imggage  were  to  be  put  safely  on  board  the 
Alfied  Upanaport 

So  aoon  as  this  agreement  had  been  mutually  ratified,  preparations 
were  immediately  made  by  the  old  sailor  and  his  friend  Tom  to  put 
the  yawl  in  sailing  trim.  This  was  soon  efiected,  I  leaped  on  board, 
and  the  yawl  cut  swiftly  through  the  water,  at  a  nte  which  excited 
oonfident  expectation  of  soon  overtaking  the  object  of  our  pursuit. 
Fortunately  the  hreexe,  which  had  been  rather  fresh  during  the  day, 
foil  off  about  sunset,  and  the  light  airs  that  continued  to  blow  during 
Che  night,  though  sufiicient  to  propel  with  considerable  speed  a  boat 
ooDstructed  expressly  with  a  view  to  swiftness  of  motion,  were  yet 
insufficient  to  afiRnd  any  considerable  impetus  to  more  bulky  vessels. 
Sifll,  with  eveiy  advantage  on  our  side,  it  was  morning  before  my 
foam  were  efiectually  set  at  rest  by  my  finding  myself  on  boaid  the 
Alfred. 

That  day  is  an  eia  in  the  life  of  every  man,  on  which,  when  land 
hm  for  the  first  time  foded  fiom  his  view,  he  finds  himself  a  wan- 
^rar  en  the  trackleas  ocean.  Earth— the  dear  green  earth  on  which 
h^  was  cndlcd^with  which  his  father's  dust  has  mingled — on  which 
stre  centred  all  his  hopes  and  memories,  his  fears  and  his  afilections — 
seems  to  have  been  blotted  out  from  the  vast  calendar  of  Nature. 
He  had  watched  it  from  the  topmast  head  as  it  gnduslly  sunk  in  the 
horinns  he  saw  the  altitude  of  the  mountains  slowly  lower  m  the 
distanoa ;  now  seen  as  a  cloud  afar  off,  or  some  transient  and  fortui- 
tous ahaping  of  the  air — visible,  yet  vague  and  indistinct.  Soon  it  is 
Iwt  aapeck,  distinguishable  only  by  the  mariner  from  the  dim  shadow 
which  is  se^n  to  rest  above  and  around  it  JN^ow  it  is  gone.  Crea- 
4aon  has  loat  an  element,  and  the  ship  moves  on  through  a  world  of 
sky  and  waters,  with  sails  bathed  in  sunshine,  and  furrowing  with 
htf  keel  the  dark  blue  waves  that  play  sportively  around  her,  and 
•re  dashed  back  with  foamy  crest  from  her  prow.  I  remember  my 
foelings  as  I  beheld  all  this— the  throng  of  deep  thoughts  that  moved 
my  heart  and  my  imagination— thoughts  that  found  no  voice,  for  they 
were  wautterable. 

Our  V(^yage  was  at  first  smooth  and  prosperous ;  and  we  lay  our 
oovna  without  dififeulty ;  but  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  we 
cneoontered  a  severe  gale,  flom  wbicb  we  were  glad  to  escape  with 
the  loss  of  top-gallant  masts.  By  another  we  were  driven  from  our 
course  afanoat  into  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence,  off  which  we  nar- 
rowly escaped  destruction  on  a  reef  of  rocks.  Luckily,  this  concluded 
our  perils,  and  the  latter  part  of  our  voyage,  like  its  commencement, 
was  pleasant 

By  the  account  I  have  already  given  of  ray  accommodation  on 
hoard,  it  will  not  be  supposed,  though  I  set  the  best  foce  on  the  ma^ 
ler,  and  ronglied  it  out  tolerably  well,  that  1  was  at  all  displeased 
when  the  cry  of  **  Land !"  from  the  mast-head  announced  that  our 
destined  port  was  at  hand.  There  is  generally  nothing  very  grand 
or  striking  in  the  first  appearance  of  the  North  Ataferican  coast  Hills 
of  no  remarkable  eminence,  covered  with  wood,  and  sloping  regularly 
to  the  sea,  are  its  ahnost  uniform  foatures.  Such,  at  least,  viras  the 
character  the  continent  of  the  New  World  presented,  when,  as  if 
cmeiging  from  the  deep,  I  saw  it  stretch  slowly  upwards  into  the  sky. 

The  wind  was  fair,  and.  we  ran  down  with  fiicility  our  short  re- 
maining distance.  In  a  few  houn  we  entered  the  beautiful  inlet  on 
the  side  of  which  the  town  of  Halifox  is  situated — ^passed  the  island 
of  St  George,  and  before  nightfoll  the  dropping  of  the  anchor  gave 
welcome  notice  of  the  termination  of  our  voyage. 

At  the  period  of  my  arrival  at  Halifox,  the  Duke  'of  Kent  was  Go- 
▼eniofr  and  Commander-in-chief  over  Nova  Scotia  and  its  dependen- 
cies. Those  who  have  ever  served  under  his  royal  highness,  or  who 
nmembdr  the  mutiny  which  the  severity  of  his  discipline  afterwards 
caused  in  Gibraltar,  will  easfly  understand  how  litUe  the  situatkm 
either  of  oiBon  or  aoldier  under  4iis  command  approached  to  the  na- 
tore  of  a  sinecure.  The  duties  of  the  garriaon  were  multiplied  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  become  absolutely  oppressive ;  and  when  off  duty 
the  men  were  harsssad  and  exhausted  by  a  conne  of  driUihg  aiid 
field  exeiciia»  which  no  inclemeocy  of  tha  weather  was  mttntd  to 


Snlerrapt  The  Duke,  loo,  like  most  ofiicent  who  have  seen  litde 
service,  attached  an  overweening  importance  to  mattera  of  dostome, 
and  with  an  acuteneas  of  observation  altogether  peculiar,  could  de- 
tect at  a  glance  the  smallest  deviation  from  the  establiabed  cut  in  a 
coat  or  the  unwarranted  excess  of  a  buttrai  in  the  goiters ;  outragei 
on  military  propriety  which  he  never  foiled  to  visit  with  his  aeverett 
displeasure. 

The  regiment  to  which  I  belonged  formed  part  of  the  garrison  of 
Halifax,  and  my  first  duty  on  debarkation  was  to  wait  on  the  com- 
manding ofiScer  and  report  my  arrival.  Colonel  Grimahawe,  I  found 
did  not  live  in  barracks,  and  under  the  guidance  of  an  orderly  corpo- 
ral I  proceeded  to  his  bouse,  which  was  easily  distinguishable  ftom  the 
surrounding  habitations  from  being  guarded  by  a  sentry. 

The  colonel  was  at  home,  and  I  was  ushered  forthwith  into  hk 
IN-esence.  When  I  entered,  he  was  seated  at  a  table  covered  ^th 
what  were  apparently  military  reports,  and  engaged  in  canyensiioD 
with  an  officer,  whose  dress  marked  him  to  be  the  adjatant,  and  who 
remained  standing  with  an  air  of  deference,  near  the  chair  of  hissupenor. 

*'  I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  colonel,  addressing  me.  as  he  perreiT- 
ed  I  was  about  to  speak ;  "  but  I  request  you  will  have  the  gocdxim 
to  reserve  your  business  for  a  few  moments,  when  I  shall  be  Bure  at 
liberty  to  attend  to  your  communication."  As  he  spoke  he  regarded 
me  with  a  scrutinizing  eye,  and  as  if  the  imnH^easicni  I  nad  made  oo 
him  was  not  wholly  un&vourable,  he  added,  with  a  amile,  **  in  tbe 
mean  time,  I  request  you  will  be  seated." 

In  this  invitation  the  adjutant  was  not  included,  and  fimn  thst  or- 
curostance  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  it  conveyed  sometbiog  of  a 
compliment  since  it  was  evidently  one  he  was  not  always  in  the  ha- 
bit of  afifording  to  his  oflicial  inferiors. 

While  thus  disengaged,  I  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  minutely  ob- 
serving the  person  under  whose  immediate  command  I  vras  aboat  to 
serve. 

Colonel  Grimshawe  was  a  man  apparently  between  thirty  and  forty. 
His  foce  was  slightly  marked  with  the  sipall.pox.and  wore  that  tawny 
sallowness  of  complexion  which  indicated  service  in  tropical  and  un- 
healthy climates.    There  was  something  fine  and  penetrating  in  his 
eye ;  and  from  the  perfect  regularity  anid  whiteness  of  his  teeth,  his 
countenance  might  have  passed  for  handsome,  had  ir  not  been  disfi- 
gured by  a  scar,  of  what  had  originally  been  a  hAitlip,  which  gave 
an  unpleasant  contortion  to  the  mouth.     In  person  he  was  Aort,  but 
formed  with  perfect  symmetry  and  elegance,  and  there  was  about 
him  an  air  of  distinction,  which  marked  him  out  to  the  most  carnal 
observer  as  a  person  of  high-breeding  and  pretenskjos.    When  he 
spoke  his  voice  was  peculiarly  musical  and  clear,  yet  in  hia  inode  rf 
utterance  there  was  a  firmness  and  decision  which  showed  him  to  he 
one  accustomed  to  command.    Such  were  my  first  impmnoos  of  Cdo- 
nel  Grimshawe,  who  having  finished  his  conference  with  the  sdjnisnt, 
n^hom  he  directed  to  wait  for  further  orders,  turned  towards  me.  snd 
^ii)  an  air  of  suavity  received  my  annunciation  of  my  name  snd  rspL 
Inflis  manner  of  addressing  me  there  was  no  assumption  of  sotbontjr, 
no  air  of  commarid.    He  spoke  with  a  graceful  ease,  welcouied  me  to 
the  New  World,  hoped  my  passage  had  been  a  pleasant  one,  talked  laugb- 
irtgly  of  the  course  of  drilling  that  awaited  me,  hinted  en  psspant  st  the 
strictness  of  discipline  observed  in  the  ■         regiment  and  wsmed  me, 
jocularly,  Jo  beware  of  incurring,  by  any  neglect  of  military  obie^ 
vancf>,  the  displeasure  of  the  Duke  of  Kent     «  But"  continue  be, 
**  we  shall  not  require  you  to  perform  any  duty  till  you  gel  feiHy  oot 
of  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hopkins."  pointing  to  the  adjutant  "  to  whom  I 
beg  to  make  you  known. — Mr.  Hopkins,  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
accompany  Mr.  Thornton  to  the  barracks,  and  inhodure  bim  to  his 
brother  oflicen.  Request  Major  Penleaze  to  inspect  his  accootrementa, 
and  let  him  report  to  me  if  they  are  strictly  regimental,  in  order  that 
Mr.  Thornton  may,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  enabled  lo  attend  iparsdes. 
In  the  mean  time  he  may  be  attached  to  Captain  SpoWkwoode's  com 
pany. — Good  mommg,  Mr.  Thornton,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you  at  the  mess,  and — I  had  almost  forgotten — ^Mr.  Hopkinsi 
let  the  quarter-master  find  a  room  in  barracks  for  Mr.  Thornton  imme- 
diately.— Good  morning,  sir,"  rising  from  his  chair,  and  slightly  bend- 
ing to  my  obeisance ;  ••  you  will  find  your  brother  officers,  1  ilunkt 
very  pleasant"    I  withdrew  with  the  adjutant,  in  "OThose  comfaDy  I 
returned  to  the  barracks. 

He  was  a  person  who  had  evidently  risen  from  tlie  ranks,  as  sdjo- 
tants  generally  do,  and  who  was  as  innocent  as  a  tsabe  of  all  taKW- 
le^ge,  except  that  connected  with  the  subondinate  details  of  militsiy 
discipline.    In  conversing  with  him,  I  found  he  had  now  cast  off  thst 
air  of  deference  and  respect  which  he  had  assiuned  iia  presence  of  Cdto- 
nel  Grimshawe,  and  was  not  a  little  anxious  to  appear  in  my  eyes  a  pe^ 
son  of  consequence  and  authority.  In  addressing  roe,  I  ^Knight  he  assnO' 
ed  a  certain  air  of  patronage,  which  coming  from  ocae  whose  dsjms  to 
consideration  were  more  than  commonly  equivocal,  did  not  incline  me 
to  any  uncalled-for  intercourse.    The  task"of  introductian  which  bsd 
been  imposed  on  him,  however,  he  duly  perform<id,  and-«peedy  mesns 
were  thus  aflbrded  me  of  getting  into  more  agrBeat>1e  company,    h^ 
thih  respect  I  had  been  fortunate  in  my  regiment    The  officers  of ^ 

were  generally  gentlemen  both  by  birth  and   educatxoo,  and 

formed  among  themselves  a  society  considerably  superior  to  what  one 
expects  to  meet  in  the  fortuitoua  intercourse  of  a  militsury  hfe.  Foe 
some  of  them  I  have  never  ceased  to  entertain  a  cordial,  regard ;  son 
it  pleases  me,  while  narrating  the  events  of  this  poitiosi  of  my  lifrf 
to  recall  the  names  and  chaiacten  of  my  ccmpanicxis,  still  vividlf 
imprinted  on  my  nMomry. 
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There  wtm  honest  Jack  Papham,  the  best  and  lazieat  of  morta1a» 
the  acknowledged  cbiefiain  of  that  worthy  race  distingfUished  by  the 
expreanve  title  of*'  the  king's  hanl  baigains."  He  was  indeed  a  hard 
beigain  to  the  king,  bat  any  bargain  that  deprived  them  of  his  society 
would  have  been  still  harder  to  his  brother  officers.  No  one  gnimbled 
80  kmdly  at  a  field-day,  or  abused  more  heartily  the  roaster  of  the  ad- 
jutant when  he  read  his  name  in  orders  for  guard.  At  one  time  he 
stood  first  ibr  purchase  of  a  company,  but  on  the  very  eve  of  a  va- 
cancy his  banker  became  bankrupt,  end  Popham  lost  bis  money,  and 
with  it  all  hopes  of  promotion  Ibr  yeara.  Then  his  heart  failed  him, 
officers  of  much  junior  standing  were  possed  over  him,  and  from  that 
time  forward  he  had  no  pleasure  in  his  profession.  There  was  not  a 
soul  in  the  regiment  that  did  not  pity  him,  or  who  would  not  wink  at 
his  occasionally.  Mrkii^  a  guard,  though  his  own  lour  of  duty  was 
there^  accelerated.  After  many  years,  in  which  he  tasted  the  bit- 
.temess  of  hope  deferred,  he  vras  at  length  promoted  to  a  company ; 
and  on  the  field  of  Waterloo  there  fell  not  a  braver  or  more  generous 
spirit  than  Jack  Fopham. 

And  Frank  Stanhope,  my  friend,  my  messmate,  and  brotber  ensign, 
bow  often  have  we  toiled  together  on  interminable  field-days,  carry- 
ing the  colours  till  our  arms  ached  under  their  honourable  burden  I — 
but  he  sleeps  in  a  watery  grave,  and  I  would  not  apeak  of  him. 

Why,  I  know  not,  but  Holfbrd,  the  Falstaff  of  surgeons,  the  most 
bamorous  of  gourmands,  rises  next  to  my  memory.  Never  was  there 
so  worthy  a  prototype  of  «  Fat  Jack."  In  point  of  wit,  indeed,  the 
doctor  must  have  knocked  under  to  the  knight,  but  he  had  enough  to 
set  the  table  in  a  roar, — ^more  had  only  been  excess.  He  was  the 
target  of  all  our  jokes, — a  beau,  too.  and  the  blooming  maidens  of 
Halifax  rejoiced  in  his  unwieldy  gallantry.  Many  yean  have  passed 
since  we  met,  and  I  know  not  whether  age  and  campaigning  may  not 
have  somewhat  reduced  his  bulky  volume.  I  hope  not.  May  he 
continue  iat  and  jovial  as  I  remember  him,  and  I  will  answer  for  it, 
die  when  he  may,  that 

''A  merrier  man. 
Within  the  limits  of  becoming  mirth," 

WIS  never  buried  vwth  book  and  benison. 

And  now  a  crowd  starts  up  before  me  on  which  I  may  not  linger. 
They  come  like  shadows,  and  like  shadows  shall  they  depart  First 
is  Major  Warburlon,  melancholy  and  gentlemanlike,  fond  of  Shaks- 
peare  and  cookery,  and  a  first-mte  pedSirmer  on  the  flute.  Let  him 
pass  on,  to'  make  way  for  Denis  O'Hara,  the  inheritor  of  all  his 
country's  blunders  and  of  more  than  all  its  native  goodness  of  heart. 
Denis  but  had  one  fiiult ;  he  was  quarrelsome  in  his  cups,  challenged  bis 
best  friends  over  night,  and  apologized  to  them  in  the  morning.  He 
fought  indeed,  several  duels,  but  not  with  the  officers  of  his  own  regi- 
ment, and  on  one  occasion  only  had  he  been  known  to  return  his  ad- 
venar/s  fire.  That  shot  cost  his  opponent  a  leg.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  early  in  the  Spanirii  war,  and  died  at  VerduTL-^But  I  have 
Mdly  diverged  from  the  straight  line  of  my  story,  to  wliich  it  is  fit. ' 
ting  I  should  return. 

My  reception  by  my  brother  oflkere  was  cordial,  and  such  as,  to 
the  credit  of  the  army,  a  stranger  generally  experiences  on  joining  a 
regiment,  to  every  man  of  which,  a  day  before,  his  existence  vras  ut- 
teriy  unknown.  The  day  of  my  arrival  happened  to  be  one  on  which 
a  large  party  of  strangers  dined  as  guests  at  the  mess.  Among 
the  number  were  two  captains  of  the  navy,  and  several  staflP 
ofikers.  Colonel  Grimshawe  was  in  the  chair,  and  discharged  the 
duties  of  it  in  a  manner  which  delighted  me.  For  ease  and  urbanity 
of  manners  in  such  a  situation,  I  would  almost  pUce  him  on  an  equali- 
ty with  Lord  Kinnaird ;  and  those  who  have  witnessed  the  manner 
ill  which  his  lordship  discharges  the  duties  of  chairman  at  a  public 
dinner,  will  duly  appreciate  the  extent  of  the  compliment  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  he  made  several  speeches,  and  he  spoke  with 
elegance  and  without  eflbrt  In  his  eloquence,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
there  was  nothing  technical ;  it  smacked  neither  of  the  bar,  the  pul- 
pit, or  the  senate ;  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  natural  language  of 
a  high-bom  and  high-bred  English  gentleman,  adorned  with  unusual 
grace  of  delivery.  With  me  he  conversed  frequently,  not  in  the  tone  of 
a  superior,  but  a  companion ;  and  a  person  who  could  assume  more 
easily  every  s^ttribute  of  a  delightful  one  I  bad  never  met  before,  and 
am  not  quite  certain  I  have  ever  met  since. 

This  being  my  first  appearance, at  mess,  nearly  ever  officer  at  table 
thought  it  necessary  to  drink  wine  with  me.  The  song  went  round, 
the  goblet  flowed  till  a  late  hour,  and  a  severe  headache,  on  the 
following  morning,  intimated  pretty  plainly  that  I  had  quafifed  **  not 
wisely,  but  too  well.'* 

I  was  was  not,  however,  sufiered  to  sleep  oflT  the  efiects  of  my  ca- 
lOusaL  While  it  was  yet  dark,  I  was  awakened  by  my  servant,  who 
toM  me  it  was  time  to  commence  dressing  for  parade. 

"  Parade  I"  growled  I,  in  no  very  compkcent  humour  at  being  thus 
disturbed,  "  why,  if s  now  pitch  dark,  and  I  presume  the  regiment 
don't  parade  by  candlelight  ?" 

"  No,  your  honour ;  but  the  drum  beats  at  seven,  and  it's  no^  five, 
I  take  it  your  honour  will  find  two  hours  little  enough  to  dress  in." 

Notwithstanding  I  had  never  employed  a  quarter  of  the  time  in 
dressing  before,  I  thought  it  as  well  to  bd  guided  in  the  present  case 
by  the  experience  of  my  attendant  Quitting  my  couch,  therefore 
vnthout  delay,  I  set  about  the  duties  of  the  toilet,  though  still  unable 
to  imagine  in  what  manner  the  lisig  interval  allotted  fof  them  was  to 


be  filled  np.  My  ignonnce  was  soon  enlightened.  I  bad  acaretSj 
commenced  the  business  of  preparation,  wheo  a  knock  at  my  champ 
ber-door  indicated  the  presence  of  some  one  desirous  of  admissioin. 
I  directed  him  to  enter,  and  a  person  did  so,  armed  with  sciason^ 
comb,  and.  curling-irons. 
.    «  Who  the  devil  are  you  P* 

**  The  hairMlresser  of  Captain  Spoltiswoode's  company,  come  to  cut 
and  dress  your  honour's  bait  according  to  regimentad  pattern." 

**  And  pray  how  can  you  pretend  to  cut  and  dress  a  gentleman's 
hair,  by  the  light  of  a  farthing  candle  r 

**  Practice  makes  perii^t,  your  honour.  I've  just  come ^nm  dretting 
Captain  Spottiswoode  and  Mr.  Popham ;  and  I  powder  ten  heads  la 
the  dark  for  one  in  the  day-light,  since  we  came  here  to  America.  Why, 
sir,  I've  soaped  and  floured,  and  tied  ninety-three  this  very  morning, 
without  so  much  as  a  rush-light"  ^ 

**  Come,  no  more  talk,  but  set  to  work  immediately,"  and  the  obe- 
dient barber  commenced  his  task  without  further  delay. 

Lord  Byron  piqaed  himself  on  the  whiteness  of  his  hands,  and  I 
confess  I  was  a  little  foppish  about  ray  hair.  I  flattered  myself  it 
clustered  in  Hyacinthine  curls,  not  unlike  those  of  the  Antinous,  and 
I  gave  the  barber  very  particular  direction  to  cause  as  little  devasl** 
tion  among  them  with  his  shears  as  possible.  He  promised  to  abstain 
from  nil  gratuitous  havoc,  and  engaged  to  proceed  not  a  single  clip  of 
scisBOis  beyond  what  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  **  regimental 
cut"  Perhaps  he  did  not;  but  I  confess  my  choler  was  eflfectual^ 
roused,  when,  looking  in  the  glass,  I  beheld  the  change  which  this 
villianous  artist  had  wrought  on  the  external  appearance  of  my  cra- 
nium. On  the  back  and  sides  of  my  heed,  the  hair  was  shorn  ckiaa 
to  the  skin,  now  almost  literally  bore,  while  the  summit  was  adorned 
by  a  topkbot  in  shape  not  unlike  the  oomb  of  a  cock,  every  indivi- 
dual hair  of  which  the  art  of  the  friseur  had  made  to  stand  on 
end,  like  '^  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine."  But  my  metamor> 
phosis  did  not  stop  here ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  statutory  ap- 
plication of  powder  and  pomatum,  that  I  saw  myself  completely 
transmogrified.  With  feelings  somewhat  akin  to  those  which  a  Shet- 
land pony,  accustdmed  to  enjoy  in  all  their  amplitude  the  luxury  of 
mane  and  tail  may  be  supposed  to  experience  on  finding  hiniself 
Buddeiiiy  docked  and  hogged,  did  I  dismiss  the- military  tonsor,  and 
follow  his  exit  with  curses,  not  loud  but  deep. 

The  operations  of  my  toilet,  which  still  remained  to  be  perfbnned, 
were  not  of  a  character  calculated  to  allay  the  irritation  x>f  its  com- 
mencement Instead  of  a  neckcloth,  my  throat  was  incased  in  a  broad 
black  leather  stock,  the  hard  edges  of  which  created  an  unpleasant 
irritation  about  the  upper  extremity  of  the  windpipe,  and  leaving  the 
power  of  only  lateral  motion  to  my  bead,  prevented  me  eflectualif 
from  bestowing  a  single  glance  on  the  large  military  boots,  which 
reached  above  the  cap  of  my  knee.  Then  came  my  coot,  one  of 
Stultze's  best  and  tightest  fits,  which  I  very  unwillingly  buttoned  to 
the  very  top,  on  an  intimation  from  my  servant  that  such  was  "  the 
rule  of  the  regiment"  My  queue  was  then  duly  inserted,  by  the 
same  trusty  functionary,  in  the  nape  of  my  neck,  taking  eare  that  it 
should  protrude  exactly  nine  inches  by-  measurement,  such  beings  the 
regimental  length,  and  on  no  account  to  be  exceeded  or  diminished. 
Sosh  and  sword  or  course  followed,  not  without  some  peculiarity  in 
their  mode  of  adjustment,  discernible,  perhaps,  to  none  but  those  wl|0 
possessed  in  such  matters  the  true  military  coup  d'csiL 

Thus  caparisoned,  I  descended  to  the  parade  ground,  where  Ae 
men,  divided  into  squads,  were  undergoing  the  preparatory  inspection 
of  the  non-commissioned  officers.  The  regularity  and  precision  with 
which  every  thing  was  conducted  could  not  but  strike  even  an  inex- 
perienced sye,  OS  afi&rding  strong  evidence  of  the  high  state  of  disci- 
pline of.  the  corps.  In  a  few  minutes  the  drum  beat  for  general 
ppirsde,  end  the  officers  were  instantly  seen  issuing  from  their  quar- 
ters, and  repairing  eoch  to  his  appointed  post.  Mine,  of  eoniae,  was 
in  the  rear  of  the  company  to  which  I  was  attached ;  and,  catching 
as  well  as  I  could  the  true  military  attitude,  I  stood  with  drawn 
swt>n]  and  unwonted  rigidity  of  limb. 

While  thus  engaged,  I  was  accosted  by  an  orderiy  sergeant,  who 
delivered,  with  due  respect,  an  order  firom  M^jor  Penleaze,  desiring 
my  presence  in  the  centre  of  the  square.  I  immediately  obeyed; 
onid  being  directed  by  the  Major  to  stand  in  the  attitude  of  attentioa, 
a  minute  inspectian  of  my  dress  and  accoutrements  took  place. 
Luckily,  in  the  cut  of  my  integuments,  the  tailor  had  indulged  in  no 
flights  of  foncy,  and  displayed  a  laudable  adherence  to  established 
pattern.  The  major,  therefore,  had  only  to  suggest  some  slight  changes 
of  adjustment,  which,  without  diflkuliy,  were  made  on  the  spot  It 
was  only  in  altering  the  position  of  my  hat  that  I  experienced  any 
additional  inconvenience.  To  enable  the  reader  to  qnderscand  its 
full  extent,  I  must  premise,  that  there  were  certain  peculiarities  of 
costume,  to  the  rigid  observance  of  which  the  Duke  of  Kent  attached 
peculiar  importance.  One  of  these  consisted  in  wearing  huge  threie- 
comered  cocked-bats,  not  fore  and  sit,  as  wss  the  general  custom  of 
the  army,  but  right  athwart  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  descending  ta 
the  eyebrow  on  the  right  side,  and  proportionally  risiDg  on  the  left 
Now,  my  hat  unfortunately  vras  rather  small,  and  the  consequence  «f 
this  arrangement  was  that  my  right  eye  was  entirely  closed  up^  and  I 
found  myself  reduced  at  once  to  the  condition  of  Polyphemus.  Thns 
monoculated,  I  was  reported  to  the  cokmel  as  being  in  a  stale  of  suP 
ficient  regimentaiiem  to  make  my  appearance  on  parade ;  and  1  ac- 
cordingly, though  with  ardour  somewhat  damped,  amuned  the  port 
alMtod  me  in  the  suceeeding  pageant 
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TIm  incoBvenienoM  &om  whiok  I  at  fini  goffered  ao  MTorely, 
h6w«>rer»  giadoiJly  became  more  toleiable;  and  under  the  toitioD  of 
Mc*  Hopkins,  and  hie  deputy  tiie  eergeantproajor,  I  wai  eoon  enabled 
to  maater  all  the  myeteriee  of  manual  and  platoon. 

Once  a  fortnight  the  Duke  of  Kent  held  a  levee,  and  it  wac  oon- 
aidered  indispensable  that  evei^  officer,  on  first  joining,  should  be 
presented.  Aware  of  the  unpleasant  ooDsequences  which  the  smallest 
informality  of  dress  would  not  iail  to  incur,  I  was  even  more  than 
usually  punctiliflfus  in  its  arrangement,  and  appeared  at  Goverument- 
house  harnessed  completely  edtm  lu  regie*.  The  building  was  of 
wood,  and  stood  upon  a  height  which  overlooked  the  town,  command- 
ing a  fine  view  of  ilie  sea.  There  was  nothing  about  it,  either  ex- 
tamally  or  intenoally,  at  all  allied  to  magnificence.  The  roon»  were 
spacious^  but  plainly  furnished,  and  devoid  of  all  those  appliances  in 
which  modem  huury  delights.  No .  ottomans,  no  easy-chairs,  no 
fthaises  longqe8,^th  cushions  tempting  to  repose,  met  the  eye. 
Eveiy  thing  bore  evidence  erf*  the  military  plainness,  and  almost  pri- 
meval simplicity  of  its  owner's  taste,  and  appeared  rather  in  ooninst 
with  the  splendid  liveries  of  the  servsnts. 

On  entering,  I  /bund  a  laige  party  of  officers  assembled  in  the 
audience-ehamber,  but  his  royal  highness  had  not  yet  made  his  ap- 
pearsnce.  Precisely,  however,  as  the  clock  struck  one,  a  door  com- 
munioatiog  with  an  interior  apartment  was  tlirown  open,  ^nd  the 
duke  came  forward,  followed  by  his  stafi)  bowing  as  he  entered  to 
tha  general  obeisance  of  the  company.  His  couvenation  was  fint 
diraciad  to  General  Hunter,  the  second  in  command,  and  was  aftei^ 
ward  extended  to  the  field-officers,  os  they  chanced  to  atftnct  his 
notice.  The  air  and  appearance  of  his  rayal  highness  were  certainly 
in  the  highest  degree  militaty.  He  wore  the  undress  uniform  of  a 
field-marshal,  and  was  distinguished  by  that  well  proportioDed  ampli- 
tude of  person -which  belongs  lo  all  Uie  male  branches  of  the  niyal 
family.  His  head  was  large,  but  well  formed,  and  on  the  upper  part 
eotiraly  bald.  In  his  lace  there  was  nothing  intellectual,  yet  it  dis- 
played a  oertain  maasiveness  and  prominence  of  foatare  well  adkpted 
for  the  chisel,  and  which  Chantry  or  Flaxman  would  have  turned  to 
good  aooouuL  Having  made  the  tour  of  the  circle,  and  noticed  the 
uare  ptuminent  individuals  who  presented  iheoMelvee,  the  duke  took 
his  atatioo  in  the  centre,  and  the  presentations  oomaoenoed.  ThMwas 
by  no  means  so  idle  a  ceremony  as  it  is  genexally  ooosidered ;  for  as 
tlU  oOeerr  were  tucosssively  introduced  to  him,  he  took  oooaaion  to 
axamine  then  oo  points  of  military  taotioa,  and  frequently  put  que*- 
tfoos,  which  the  embarrssnMnt  of  those  inteirogated  evidently  showed 
^  be  not  a  little  puirfiing.  My  turn  at  length  oame,  and,  advancing 
into  the  circloi  I  was  presented  by  Cokmel  Grimshawe  in  the  usual 


**  How  kmg  have  you  joined,  sir  7"  inquired  hit  xvval  highness. 

<*  About  a  fortnight" 

**  Are  yon  fhxtt  Mark>w  T 

"Na" 

**  Were  yon  educated  at  a  public  school  t" 

**  No.    My  education  has  been  private." 

**  Do  you  understand  geometry  and  fortificatioD  f" 

-No." 

"  Your  oword-belt,  sir,  oomre  too  much  acroai  the  body.  The 
hMaatplato  should  he  more  od  the  left  side^-CokiMl  Grimshawe,  let 
thia  be  attended  to  in  fiituraA— You  have  commenced  driU,  of  course? 

Let  ma  see  what  progresB  you  have  made»— M%jor  Warbnrlon,  put 
Afr.  Tfaomtoii  through  his  facings,  and  let  him  march  about  a  Utile." 
-**M^ior  Warburton,  who  seemed  to  like  the  oeremony  not  much 
Bare  than  myself  obeyed  {  and  so  annoyed  was  I  at  the  absurdity  of 
my  invalnntary  exhibition,  that  it  is  more  than  probable  aime  of  the 
inovementi  ware  not  executed  with  that  deftnem  and  precMnn  which 
his  royal  highness  considered  of  such  pamroount  importance. 

^  -  Less  shufBing  of  the  heels,  if  you  please  sir.^— As  you  wen^-^Try 
him  oaoa  more,  m^jor.  In  focing  to  the  rightabout  there  is  no  occi^ 
iioB  to  swing  yoor  body  about  like  a  ship  in  a  storm." 

The  word  *<fflardi"  was  given,  and  the  eirde  opened  to  affind  me 
Ipaasaga. 

On  approaching  the  door,  I  was  more  than  half  inclined  toexchange 
<idmary  inig  donbla  quick,  and  make  my  exit  without  further  oere- 
mony. Stnmg  as  the  temptatton  was,  however,  I  resisted  it,  and  went 
through  the  remainder  of  a  soene,  which,  although  ludieroua  in  de- 
soription,  was  pmoticaUy  most  anno3ring  in  the  peifononnca. 

In  ana  respect,  however,  my  apprahensioiis  were  unfoimded.  This 
■It  ofaxhibitkm  was  too  oommon  to  beoome,  in  my  case,  the  snlgeot 
<rf  any  aitinonlinary  ridicule  from  my  oompankms  {  but  it  will  readily 
be  believed,  that  in  fhtore  I  attended  as  seldom  as  pomible  the  levaea 
of  the  Doha  of  Kent. 

It  appeared  stianga  to  me,  that,  notwidMtanding  the  fkadnating 
nannan  of  Cokmel  Qrimdmwa,  he  should  be  unpopular  in  the  regi- 
nnt  Tat  sndi  waa  the  eaaa.  He  was  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be 
an  aiaallant  aohUar,  and  one  ardently  devoted  to  his  profomion.  No 
elMiga  of  partiality  or  h^|ufltiea  was  alleged  against  him,  and,  Uioogh 
a  rigid  diaripiinarfan,  he  never  unnecessarily  hamMed  these  under 
his  ecamuid.  He  had  served  in  the  East  Indies,  in  the  West,  and 
in  Egypt,  and  with  diadnctkm  in  alt.  No  oflkar  knew  hia  duty  better 
or  was  more  Makma  in  the  discharge  of  it 

ttngnlw  as  the  dislike  which  genereUy  atindied  to  CohiMl  OriA- 
>«wa  at  fiitt  appaarsd  to  me,  on  elaser  observation  I  was  alooat  led 

)Qtninit    Thare  was  certainly  something  dingreaaMe  in  the 

rked  line  which  he  evidently  dftw  batwawi  itaa 
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oar  and  the  wimpaninn,  and  nothing  oouU  be  mora  mpsd  and  nex- 
pected  than  his  transition  from  one  character  to  the  othart  and  DoHupf 
stronger  than  the  contrast  thus  produced.    In  a  momant  the  wkc4a 
expression  of  his  countenance  would  change,  and  hie  toisa  of  plsyfol 
jocularity  be  converted  into  one  oT  unbending  authsBtiy.    Notue 
people  oould  be  more  difibrent  than  Colonel  Grimsbswe  in  privMi 
society  and  Colonel  Grimshawe  on  militaiy  doty.    One  day,  I 
ber,  we  rode  together  into  the  country,  and  the  drum  for 
sounded  before  we  reached  the  barracks.    1  had  found  him  6wa^ 
our  ride  a  most  agreeable  companion.    We  parted  in  padect  goet^ 
humour  at  the  barrack-gate,  and  having  changed  my  difm  widi  aU 
possible  expedition,  I  came  on  the  parade-ground  just  aftar  the  offioeis 
had  fallen  in,  and  the  aciyntant  was  engaged  in  colVecring  the  leporta 
It  was  natural  to  expect  that  a  lapse  so  vanialt  and  of  whieb  hs  so 
perfootly  underrtood  the  cause,  would  have  been  passed  over.   Not 
so. — Colonel  Grimshawe,  summoned  me,  in  a  loud  foiem^  to  Ihs  tnat 
of  the  regiment,  and,  in  hearing  of  the  whole 
severe  censure  on  my  dilatorinees,  which,  if  oontinuttd*  he 
me,  would  not  fail  to  drew  dawn  yet  more  uajdeaaant 

It  may  be  supposed  that  such  treatment  caused  a 
trangement  in  our  future  interooutse.  No  such 
ever,  followed.  After  parade.  Colonel  Grimshawe  cams  up,  nd' 
taking  me  by  the  arm,  conversed  oa  if  nodiing  hod  faofprned;  tnd, 
notwithstanding  my  irritation,  I  could  not  long  reaiat  tho  fhwiaslinn  of 
his  society.  As  a  friend,  I  certainly  did  not  and  eovld  not  isgui 
him ;  Iknow  that  ibr  any  breach  of  militaiy  disciplino  I  had  no  imil^ 
to  expect;  but  I  had  acquired  experience  enough  to  know,  tiistaiaii 
va  U  mtmde,9Bd  that  where  it  was  impossiUe  |o  tntn  the  eafMtt,ihi 
best  policy  was  to  swim  with  the  stream. 

I  am  hare  prompted  to  record  an  anecdote  of  Ao  hsyirii  folly  of 
poor  Stanhope  and  mysel£  We  both  cf  na  detested  theaanoyaoesQf 
wearing  powder,  and  agreed  to  sobstitote  in  plaoe  of  its  dusa  wi^ 
for  tho  prepantion  of  which  we  respectively  ksoed  «dem  to  the 
most  ftshionable  pemiqiiier  of  Halifax.  These  were  ponctnally  ex- 
ecuted ;  and  enchanted  with  the  ingennity  of  the  oontrivsnee,  we  lost 
no  time  in  having  oar  heads  shaved,  and  came  ottl  In  sU  the  honoan 
of  our  novel  headgear.  We  were  received  with  shouts  of  lauf^iter  si 
mess,  and  submitted  to  all  the  mirth  and  banter  which  earappaarsnn 
excited,  with  the  most  philosophioai  mng  frcid.  In  similar  trim  we 
appeared  next  morning  at  pamde,  bat  hnd  scsresJy  Iskiia  oar  plaoas 
when  the  adjntant  came  upland  dropping  his  sword, lufannad  uatfaat 
it  waa  Colonel  Grimshawe*s  order  that  we  should  inslBartily  qfut  the 
parade  and  remain  close  priaanaia  in  oor  apartuMnt,  until  the  growdi 
of  our  shorn  looks  should  qnalii^  ua  cBoa  more  to  ratmn  to  our  duly. 
A  confinement  of  six  weeks  followed,  notwidistaading  every  sfibrt  Ib 
shorten  its  dnntion,  by  the  strsnnous  application  of  bear'a  grsam  tad 
Macassar  oil ;  and  ctining  our  own  folly,  the  flaxen 
mitted  to  the  flames. 

Another  fkolic  threatened  oonaaquanoea  atiU 
Stanhope  and  myself  were  memben  of  a  genaial  ooort4naiiia],sad  tf 
oouiae  exempted  fiiom  duty  during  its  «*'***»"«^a?**^  Tim  oooit  omM 
not  be  dinnissed  until  the  sentence  had  been  ratified  by  the  ctofn, 
and  as  this  required  a  voyage  to  England,  wa  aqjoyod  « lilwiiy  if 
idlenem  can  be  called  libei^'-"Of  sosae  duimtioo. 

Since  my  arrival  in  Halifax  I  had  bought  a  kogo  NewfbeDdlMl 
dog,  which  wos  particularly  dodla,  and  hnd  basit  tmi^  the  acoom* 
plishment  of  walking  ereot  on  his  hinder  l^p»    UmAm  of  m  hs]^ 
pened  to  have  any  partiality  for  Miyor  Fanlcaaa,  wim  waa  ooodDedrt 
the  time  by  some  slight  indisposition,  and  wo  dotaminad  thai  Nepmae 
should  appear  on  parade  aa  that  gentleman*a  repnsaBtafivtt.    A  milor 
of  the  regiment  was  aecrally  set  to  woik  to  pnvide  lUvnew  aspiiani 
for  militaiy  honoors  with  a  suitable  uniimrm;  nd  hn«ing  eomflMed 
our  prepantions,  Nepttme,  by  tuck  of  drum,  made  hia  appaaianea  on 
parade^  in  a  coat  and  epaulettea  which  bora  the  distinGAlva  naAi  «f  a 
minor's  rank—- oocked-hat,  queue,  swoid,  aash,  faraadiaa,  and  ndlttaiy 
boots,  and  advflnoed  slowly  and  erect  to  tho  otntro  off  dio  m^aan* 
The  effect  waa  eleotrio.    DisoipUna  anddoootim  w«ffn  |br  a  mmm 
forgotten;  i]l«euppnmed  laughter  was  heard  from  th«  note,  ind  ike 
countenances  both  of  offloars  and  sokiiem  wore  afaMiltannoviy  tamd- 
enedbyagria.    Inatantlythe  voice  of  OoloiMlOvunatewo  was  hesid 
pealing  forth  like  thunder,  and  every  sign  of  man  in  mm  vanished  it 
the  sound.    Hisayea  glared  loond  as  ha  apokt  with  anaspranoi 
almost  terrific,  and  Sisidiopa  and  myaalf,  who  atood  anfoying  the  soeas 
from  a  window,  ataaost  began  to  rapant  of  onr  fMie.     Cnioml  Grim- 
shawe formed  the  line  into  a  hoUow  iqiMre,  and  editPi— id  ihem  in  i 
speech^    He  said  the  outrage  jimt  paipalimted  was  one  napamDaUd 
in  his  whato  military  axperianoa ;  ha  dilated  an  ita  — wJty,  and  a- 
pressed  his  own  finn  purpose  to  bring  the  anthosa  oCtfiia  Jlngfam  vkh 
latfon  of  discipline  to  algnri  pnniahmani.    *  I  Ibo«v  aot,  and  I  cere 
not,"  ha  eontinoad, "  who  thoy  are,  diet  hate  thim  <Mt  a  temidi  oo 
the  character  of  the    ■  ■■■   ,  which  It  will  iarndto  long  Mua  of  die* 
oipline  and  propriety  to  wipe  away;  hut  tbay  uow  mm  utdo  if  thsy 
expect  an  hnpmoity  at  my  han^  whioh  would  IntoHe  n  baiiiyal  of 
the  trust  reposed  in  me  by  my  sovereign,    t  aaU  npoa  yon,  bott  oA* 
oem  and  men,  to  asriit  me  in  diaeofaring  diaia  nnriwwwa  ddfaqnenta. 
Were  my  own  brothar  ooneamad  to  tMa  ontiaga,  and  rnti  abont  to 
vrait  on  his  oonvictkin,  as  there  li  a  Gad  in  Heat«n  I  wmpoU  ilxaxn 
evaiy  nerve  to  bring  hin  to  Jnstioa.*'    CManal  Qiteatewn  eoneMed 
by  expreming  his  intandon  of  pnniihing  dia  ladeaarvBi  «r  wMdi  the 
whole  ragimant  had  bean  guitty  by  a  aariai  of  nffiiaiadlmn  ddBi^ 
which  ht  g«ir»  Mdan  ihoald 
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Btdetk  iniiuriti  ytn%  iMliiitly  Mt  on  fisot  to  discover  the  id«oo»ton 
•f  Ae  dfif,  agtinil  whom  the  wrath  of  Coknal  Orimihaw*  vnm  prin- 
flipiUy  diiMtad.  My  own  fedhifli  pranpled  too  to  oomo  forwaid 
and  oonfoii  at  oaoe  tbm  hoad  and  front  of  my  oflonding;  bat  the  older 
•Bd  noia  expaiieiioad  offioan  ttrangly  dimiaded  me  from  this  step. 
Thay  aMttiad-ma  it  wonld  ba  wilAiUy  saoriiloiiig,  not  only  my  own 
ymfiMiwna]  itoapacti,  but  fhoie  of  S(an1io|»>  who  wduld  not  mifler 
n*  to  baar  alma  the  oonaaqiieoeei  of  our  iU-judged  jeat{  that  Colonel 
QnoMbawa.  if  w»  eonftiBed  the  «  o»pv$  ddMy"  oould  not,  after 
what  had  paaned*  avoid  tiying  na  by  a  oonrt-martia],  the  tesue  of 
which  ooidd  nnt  ba  donblfta ;  and  that,  by  lemainmg  Moret,  we  vk>- 
latad  no  law  of  honour.  It  ia  pomible,  indeed,  that  Colonel  Grim- 
ahawe  himaelf,  notwithatandlng  the  pablio  divj^ay  of  hia  indignation, 
waa  laally  not  vaiy  anzioiii  for  a  diKOTeiy.  The  itorm  passed,  and 
thooi^  the  perpalmton  of  the  Iboleiy  were  generally  known,  yet  as 
m  Ugal  avidanoa  of  gnilt  bayord  that  of  my  being  owner  of  the  dog 
waa  alidlad  by  uiqaiiy,nQ  rarlher  unpleasant  eonaequences  ibllewed. 
Wa  waaa  genemlly  likad,  and  oar  brother  offioen  aabmitted  to  the 
irnnwhrnatit  we  had  brooght  on  them  withoat  resentment  towards  its 


haf^daj^ 

Tha  Nofva  Sootian  winter  sate  in  early,  and  though  a  season  of  ex- 
Inna  ligMv,  brin^i  with  it  the  osoal  aeoompeniments  of  gayety  and 
ftBliTity»  and  anmsementi  onknown  in  more  genial  climates.  Every 
pncaniion  ia  taken  to  prevent  the  soldier  from  sustaining  iiyuiy  from 
tha  aevaiMy  of  the  weather.  On  duty,  the  usqsI  regimental  cap  is 
•"^"g»^  ftr  ana  of  flv,  and  an  additional  supply  of  great-coats  and 
blankets  is  annaaUy  issued.  Even  the  taper  limba  of  the  ladies  may 
be  aaan  anvaloped  in  mecaanns  and  snow-boots,  nserving  the  capti- 
vataona  af  fiiot  and  anele  for  a  milder  seaaon. 

Jiotwitfastandfaig  the  severity  of  the  garrison-duty,  and  the  annoy- 
ipf  aelivily  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  ^  winter  passed  happily  and  cheer- 
^^f^y^^  —wad  ourselves  by  driving  sledges  over  the  snow,  and 
ifcoQiiQg  apniee  paitridgea  in  the  woods.  Occasionally,  when  we  obtain- 
•dleaveoirabseBeeUbr  a  week,  parties  of  pleasure  were  ibnned  to  virit 
Windsor  and  Amapoliat  at  which  places  our  appearance  never  iailed 
to  be  the  signal  of  a  ball.  Halifax,  too,  was  the  scene  of  gaiety.  The 
waalthter  part  of  the  inhabitants  gave  dfameis  and  parties,  at  which 
the  charms  of  the  fiiir  Acadians  were  not  exerted  in  vain. 

yprmys^f,  I  have  no  idea  of  a  men  marrying  with  Ae  thermometer 
tanniy  dagnas  below  aero,  when  he  is  Uabie  to  be  frostbitten  on  the 
va^rway  to  tha  altar,  and  the  ceremony  to  be  dela3red  until,  by  the 
•n^eatlon  of  snow,  vitality  is  restored.  The  idea  of  a  bride  in 
waartad  stockings  and  garments  of  linsey-woolsey ,  is  not  pleasant,  and 
a  fow  Mentha^  delay,  in  anch  ciicumstances,  till  die  retuni  of  milder 
weather,  ia,  perhaps  excusable.  Venus,  it  is  true  rose  from  the  sea, 
tMrtnot  aaoid  wabossea  and  ice-berga  in  die  Arctic  Ocean. 

i^oekily  iiv  Ae  spinsters  of  Hal^  my  sentimentB  on  this  matter 
waaa  net  generdly  shared  by  the  oflieers  of  the  garrison,  and  ere  the 
Mtasn  ef  summer  several  tender-hearted  captains  and  inflBmmahI;\ 
•■bahenia  ntfoioedin  celibacy  no  longer. 

Twiee  a-week  there  were  evening  parties  at  Oohmel  Grimshawe's, 
la  which,  withoat  any  regular  invitation,  the  greater  part  of  the  of- 
ifam  had  the  privilefa  it  entre.  Of  these  partiea  I  vnis  a  frequent 
maasbui,  and  the  honours  of  the  mansion  w^re  done  by  a  Afiss  Mans- 
^Mf  a  lady  occupy  iny  in  his  establishment  a  situation  certainly  of 
▼ery  equivocal  propriety.  She  was  a  pretty  and  rather  elegant  wo- 
''"^  randeietf,  perhaps^  more  interesting  from  showing,  by  a  hurried 


of  maimer,  ibat  she  ibit  deeply  the  awkwardnea  of  her 
*<toMioR.  Bverv  diing  connected  with  the  establishment  of  which 
'^waa  the  head  seemed  elegant  and  rtchenAe,  and  bore  about  it 
v^lilsucea  9i  a  more  refined  tsste  than  had  yet  become  indigenous  in 
the  eelony.  The  frimitnie  and  draperies  of  the  apparunents  were 
iwt  oidy  (for  America)  unusually  hanteme,  but  arranged  with  the 
vtmeat  exactitude  of  tute,  uid  it  was  evident  at  a  glance  that  Mias 
MenaAeld  waa  a  peiaan  in  every  respect  ikr  removed  from  the  gene- 
^2^  of  females  reduced,  by  Mty  ox  misfhrtune,  to  circumstances 
a»hap|dly  simflar.  By  the  gneeti  it  was  apparently  considered  not 
«Mctly  eomme  UfmA  to  pay  her  much  attention.  An  seemed  to  feel 
mat  there  waa  a  delicacy  in  her  situation  which  any  very  particular  or 
"MM^ad  attention  woukt  have  violated.  She  was  uniformly  addressed 
2*  T?*?  ^^  ^  conversation  in  which  she  partook  was  always 
rfAe  most trito  and  oomroonphice  description,  and  devoid  of  that 
••■owhieh  naturally  arises  when  the  claims  of  the  peaon  addressed 
^^JMpct  and  OQDsideration  are  less  questionable  thui  those  of  Miss 
aaansBeRi. 

A  ^^?  Qrimahawe  waa  partial  to  whisf ,  and  that  game  constituted 
Oe  principal  source  of  interest  and  amusement  at  these  parties.  I 
fradyever  touched  a  card  ub  my  Hie,  and  was  consequently  condemned 
-tapawahia  spectator.  Bltss  Bfansfield.  too,  did  not  play,  and  thus 
?Am.i?^?^  **^  myself  afanoat  forced  into  a  teto^fete,  for  which 
r  «D«M  nrababiy  not  olhecwise  have  wduntarOy  sought.  In  addiess- 
tetel  thnw  oir  Aat  tone  of  embanaannc  coT^ieai  to  which  ahe 
fradboen  aecustomad,  and  spoke  with  the  air  of  rwpectful  interest 
TO«  one  naturally  aasumea  in  conversation  with  a  lady.  She  evir 
dtepflt  JMt  Ais,  and  was  jpratefiil  r  and  for  myseli;  Ae  power  of  con- 
wmg  pleaauze  on  one  w^sae  rituation  I  sincerely  pitied  waa  too  fla^ 
toxhig  not  to  be  fr»:iuentTy  exercised. 

M^  frtoaftfet  with  Wm  Blansfield  began  at  lengih  to  excite  the 
■Dbcattddtawfoifli  the  banter  of  my  companions,    Iwasaccused 

fr  wtWBpttog^  to  w$  gut  th«  CQlooel,  and  win«  of  the  older  uMimQre 


prudent  advised  me  to  desist  from  playing  so  hazardous  a  game.  Bolh 
the  ridicule  and  advice  were  disregarded.  I  was  conscious  of  no 
improper  motive.  I  felt  tliat  I  had  too  much  vanity  in  my  nature  to 
be  captivated  by  a  woman,  however  cbarming,  who  waa  publiely 
recognised  as  the  mistress  of  another  man. 

lie  only  person  by  whom  my  attentions  to  Miss  Mansfl^ld  appear- 
ed to  paav  entirely  unnoticed  wds  Colonel  Grimshawe.  His  manner 
towards  me  was  in  no  respect  changed,  and  the  welcome  he  continued 
to  afbrd  me  was  cordial  as  before.  Towards  the  victim  of  his  pas- 
sion, his  demeanour  had  never  been  marked  by  any  of  that  delicacy 
and  consideration  which  might  naturally  have  been  looked  for  in  « 
person  of  so  much  tact  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  He  treated  her 
coldly  and  with  indifference,  and  when  any  thing  occurred  to  ruffle 
his  temper,  with  unkindness  and  even  harshness.  She  evidently 
feared  him,  and  the  teore  were  called  up  Into  her  eyes  by  the  sarcas- 
tic bitterness  with  which  he  frequently  addressed  her.  It  was  impos- 
sible not  to  compafiaionato  a  creature  shackled,  as  she  apparently  was, 
by  ties  so  galling ;  and  it  seemed  that  the  very  guilt  which  attached 
to  hor^— the  very  atmosphere  of  shame  in  which  she  moved^— 'coly 
rendered  her  the  object  of  deeper  pity  and  commiseration. 

Mias  Mansfield's  history  was  unknown.  No  one  knew  under  what 
circumstances  she  had  lapsed  from  virtue ;  whether  from  the  mere  cre- 
dulity of  a  nature  too  innocent  and  trusting,  she  had  fallen  a  vie  im  to 
the  arts  of  some  practised  and  heartless  seducer,  or  whether,  led  on  by 
her  own  evil  passions,  she  had  voluntarily  courted  degradation.  What 
I  read  of  her  character  at  least  seemed  to  indicate  the  former,  and 
my  own  feelings  inclined  me  to  adopt  the  more  fovouraUe  supposi- 
tion. In  the  frequently  recurring  conversations  which  took  |daoe 
between  us,  not  the  most  distant  allosibn  was  made  to  her  situation. 
I  had  no  vriish  to  win  her  heart,  and  every  topic  of  apocryphd  pro- 
priety was  studiously  avoided — nay,  had  Colonel  Grimshawe  himself 
been  auditor  to  every  sentence  spoken  on  either  side,  I  am  sure  ho 
would  have  heard  nothing  to  raise  either  anger  or  suspicion. 

In  this  situation  did  matters  stand,  when  the  arrival  of  a  packet 
from  England  lm>ught  notice  of  my  being  appointed  to  a  lieutenancy 
in  a  West  India  regiment.  My  father  did  not  wnte,  and  I  remained 
ignorant  through  what  channel  the  promotion  had  been  obtained.  I 
was  at  first  by  no  means  gratified  with  my  good  fortune.  It  was 
scarcely  probable  that  for  so  trifiing  and  unimportant  a  step  I  should 
voluntarily  quit  a  regiment,  in  which  I  found  myself  so  pleaaantty 
situated,  to  exercise  the  same  vocation  in  a  West  India  corps.  Of 
course,  therefore,  my  object  was  to  eflect  an  exchange,  if  possible,  into 
the  regiment  to  which  I  had  hitherto  belonged,  or  failing  in  that, 
into  some  other,  leas  olgectionable  than  the  one  to  which  I  waa 
appointed. 

On  receiving  the  first  intelligence  of  my  promotion,  I  considered  it 
a  proper  compliment  to  Colonel  Grimshawe  to  wait  on  him  immedi- 
ately, and  after  explaining  to  him  the  circumstances  of  the  casa» 
request  his  advice.  I  lost  no  time,  therefore,  in  proceeding  to  hia 
house,  where  his  servant  informed  me,  that  being  field-officer  of  the 
day,  he  had  gone  out  about  an  hour  before,  on  the  duly  of  visiting  tha 
guards,  but  tibat  his  return  was  instantly  expected.  Anxious  to  have 
an  interview  with  him  as  early  as  possible,  I  resolved  to  wait  his  re- 
turn, and  with  that  view  was  shown  into  an  apartment.  It  was  not 
untenanted.  Miss  Mansfield  was  seated  at  a  table ;  but  as  her  back  waa 
partly  turned  towards  the  door,  it  was  not  till  I  had  advanced  and 
oflered  the  usual  salutations,  that  I  perceived  she  held  in  her  hand  a 
letter,  over  which  she  was  weeping  bitterly.  Grief,  even  in  the 
humblest  of  human  beings,  has  ever  been  respectable  in  my  eyes,  and 
in  this  instance  I  was  tmwilling  to  violate  its  sanctity.  I  therefore 
opologized  for  my  intrusion,  and  was  about  to  depart,  but  ahe  looked 
up  and  requested  me  to  remain. 

"  You  see  before  you,''  said  she,  with  choking  utterance,  "  one» 
who,  ftllen  and  degraded  as  she  is,  would  still  venture  to  hope  that 
she  has  a  friend,  at  least  a  wellwisher,  in  Mr.  Thornton.  If  I  am 
mistaken  in  this,  alas!  I  am  friendless.*^ 

"  A  more  sincere  wellwisher  than  myself  Misa  Mansfield  doea 
not  possess ;  but  she  will  fizcuse  me  for  suggesting  thai  in  Colonel 
Grimshawe—**  • 

'^Oh,  talk  not,"  she  intannipted,  <'of  Colonel  Grimshawe.  Too 
know  not,  you  cannot  know — ^the  cold  and  hearileBs  being  of  whom 
you  speak.  What  woman  could  bear,  more  than  woman  ever  yet 
bore  from  the  man  she  loved,  I  have  borne  from  him."  Af^d  as  she 
spoke,  she  looked  up  with  sparkling  eyes,  and  threw  back  the  dark 
ringlets  that  had  fiiHen  over  her  fiice.  "  But,"  she  added,  and  her 
expression  softened  as  ehe  proceeded,  "  it  is  not  this  of  which  I  would 
speak.  True,  it  is  hard  to  meet  with  harshness  and  ingratitude  from 
one  for  whom  we  have  given  up  all;  but  I  have  borne  it  long  and 
patiendy,  and  would  still  bear  it,  foi^  (though  God  knows,  not  from 
him)  I  have  deserved  it  alL" 

I  here  ventured  to  intenrapt  her,  for  I  felt  the  full  awkwurdnesa  of 
my  situation,  and  was  unwilling  to. involve  myself^  by  participating  in 
a  confidence  which,  it  appeared  to  me,  could  lead  to  no  beneficial  con- 
sequences. ' 

*"  Mi»  MaiKfield  will  pardon  me,"  I  replied,.  "  fsv  reminding  her 
that  it  has  only  been  in  the  character  of  Colonel  Grimshawe's  guest 
and  friend  that  I  have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of,  her  society  ;^nd  that 
I  am  at  dUa  moment  beneath  his  roof,  and  cannot  widk  proprieto 
listen  to  any  communicalkn  with  which  he  ia  unpleasantly  connected* 
If;  without  infringing  qq  the  duty  I  owe  to  others^  I  can  ia  any  thiqg 

wrvo  you,  oommaad  me,  6ut  it  in  equally  usoIom  and  unylowMt  to 
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be  made  tSfl  r^ppoiifory  ofnt^crrU  in  which  T  hnvp  no  rii;ht  to  nnrtiri- 
pate,  or  of  grievuieef  which  I  want  power  to  redrew.  While  yoa 
muain  under  the  protection  of  Colonel  Grimahawe,  my  good  wishes, 
my  lincere  good  wishes  fi>r  your  happiness,  are,  I  fear,  all  if  were 
proper  for  me  to  ofler,  or  (pardon  my  freedom)  for  yon  to  accept"' 

**  Say  not  so,  Mr.  Thornton,"  replied  she,  casting  on  me  a  look  at  which 
die  heart  of  the  sternest  and  most  ascetic  misog3naist  might  have  melted : 
**  yon  are  generous — your  heart  is  yet  unseared  by  the  world.  You 
will  not  refuse  to  stretch  forth  an  arm  to  rescue  a  poor  sinking  crea- 
ture from  the  gulf  of  guilt  and  error  in  which  but  for  your  assistance, 
she  is  still  doomed  to  struggle.  Hear  but  my  story :  read  but  the  con- 
tanlsofthis  leuer." 

Here  a  gush  of  tears  interrupted  her  utterance,  and  I  endeavoured 
to  soothe  her  by  professing  a  dedp  interest  in  her  misfortunes. 

She  told  me  under  what  circumstances  her  connexipn  with  Colonel 
OrinMhawe  had  arisen.  "*  She  was  the  child^'  she  said,  **  the  only 
child  of  a  respectable  tradesman  in  a  garrison  town.  Her  mother  had 
died  in  her  infancy  and  she  was  led  the  sole  prop  of  her  aged  fiither. 
The  usual  arts  of  seduction  had  been  employed  for  her  ruin,  and  suc- 
cessfully. She  quitted  her  father's  roof,  and  became— what  I  saw 
liar.  **  Peace,'*  said  she,  **  from  the  moment  of  this  guilty  act  she  had 
never  known,  and  the  demon  of  remorse  haunted  her  by  night  and 
day.''  She  placed  in  my  hand  the  letter  whTch  she  had  that  morning 
lecerved.  It  was  from  her  father,  but  not  written  with  his  own  hand. 
He  too  had  been  smitten,  and  was  become  blind  and  paralytic,  a  wli- 
tary  and  a  heartbroken  old  man.  **  He  was,"  he  said,  **  fast  sinking 
into  the  graved  and  this  was  probably  the  last  letter  she  would  ever 
receive  from  him.  He  spoke  mildly  and  forgivingly  of  her  errors, 
and  CQEyured  bar,  by  the  love  of  God,  and  the  blood  of  her  Saviour, 
lo  turn  from  the  path  of  destruction  in  which  she  had  already  ad- 
vanced so  far.  Of  his  own  suflbrings  he  made  light ;  it  waa  the 
knowledge  of  her  situation  alone  that  would  imbitter  his  dying  hour. 
Tet  in  the  folly  of  his  old  age,"  he  said,  **  he  sometimes  indulged  hopes, 
that  her  hand  might  yet  close  his  sightless  balli — that  he  might  once 
more  cJasp  his  daughter  in  his  withered,  arms.  But  his  time  was 
abort,  and  he  now  knew  such  hopes  were  vain.  He  bade  her  fare-' 
well  for  ever—in  his  agony  he  had  never  cursed  her— and  he  now 
bequeathed  her  his  blessing  and  fbigiveness.  That  God  would  also 
Siffive  bar,  would  be  his  latest  prayer." 

It  was  impossible  to  read  this  letter  without  emotion.  The  tears 
itname<t  ni^ly  down  the  cheeks  of  Miss  Mansfield,  and  my  feel- 
ings were  now  thoroughly  excited  in  her  behalf    I  took  her  by  the 


**  If  your  olgecebe  to  return  to  soothe  the  dying  hours  of  a  sufiei^ 
ing  and  afllicted  parent,  there  is  no  exertion  of  mine  you  may  not 
mmmand  in  so  good  a  cause.  Yet  I  cannot  conceive  how  any  necea- 
aity  for  such  exertion  on  my  part  should  arise.  Mias  Mansfield  is 
surely  mistress  of  her  own  actions,  and  is  at  liberty  to  quit  the  protec- 
tion of  Colonel  Grimshawe  whenever        " 

"  Perfectly  so,"  said  a  voice  from  behind,  "  Miss  Mansfield  is  quite 
at  liberty  to  quit  Colonel  Grimshawe's  protection  whenever  she  thinks 
proper,  and  to  enter  upon  that  of  Mr.  Cyril  Thornton.  I  beg  I  may 
not  be  sufiered  to  interrupt  a  conversation  w  interesting :  when,  how- 
ever, the  arrangements  are  concluded,  Mr.  Thornton  will  perhaps  be 
good  enough  to  honour  me  with  an  audience."  So  saying,  the 
colonel,  for  he  it  was,  left  the  room,  and  the  door  oflhe  apartment  closed. 

Miss  Mansfield  was  dreadfully  agitated.  It  was  now  impossible  to 
^tract  any  inCelligihle  communication  of  her  wishes,  nor  learn  in 
what  manner  ray  assistance  could  be  of  use.  I  endeavoured  to  soothe 
her  by  assurances,  that  in  any  emergency  she  might  command  my 
aervioes.  My  consolations  were  of  course  brief,  for  I  coAd  not  but 
leel  the  indelicacy  and  impropriety  of  prolonging  the  interview.  Com- 
priissing  therefore,  as  much  kindness  in  as  few  wolds  as  possible,  I 
took  my  leave,  and  was  immediatfaly  ushered  into  the  presence  of 
Colonel  Grimshawe. 

He  was  seated  at  a  taUe,  and  engaged  in  sealing  letters,  of  which 
an  orderly  sergeant  waited  to  be  the  bearer.  He  bowed  on  my 
entrance,  and  rising  from  his  chair,  remained  standing  while  the  pro- 
oeas  of  sigillation  proceeded  and  until,  by  the  despatch  of  the  meswn- 
ger,  we  wMe  leik  akme. 

"  It  is  necessary,  Mr.  Thornton,"  said  Colonel  Grimshawe,  pointing 
In  a  chair,  and  at  the. same  time  occupying  one  himself,  "it  is  neoeo- 
aary,  in  the  relative  position  in  which  we  now  stand  to  each  other, 
that  we  should  come  at  once  to  a  fbll  understanding.  Of  your  inten- 
tions, indeed,  the  veiy  unequivocal  circumstances  attending  the  inter- 
view which  ray  intrusion,  I  fear,  so  disagreeably  interrupted,  and  the 
expressions  I  unintentionally  overheard,  are  suflkiently  explanatory. — 
Of  snae,  I  think  as  a  gentleman  and  man  of  spirit,  you  cannot  be  wholly 
imaware." 

Excuse  me,  Colonel  Grimshawe ;  on  your  views  or  intentions,  in 
or  any  other  matter,  I  have  not  presumed  to  speculate ;  but  I 
wish  at  once  to  state,  that  I  am  too  well  aware  of  the  presumption 
which  appearances  in  the  present  case  may  raise  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  my  intentions,  not  to  be  anxious  immediately  to  remove 
your  suspicions  by  the  fullest  explanation  in  my  power." 

**  Nay,  nay,  Mr.  Thornton  you  mistake  me  exceedingly,  if  you  sop- 
pOMme  desirous  of  puttin^^our  ingenuity  to  the  rack  to  account  fbr 
circmoaOnces  id  themselves  too  simple  and  palpable  to  require  expla- 
nation.   I  should  be  unwilling  to  think  meanly  of  Mr.  Thornton ;  and 
ha  task  of  glocing  fiiets  and  twisting  evidence  is  one  which  I  am 

ly  aure  hv  would  think  it  far  beneath  him  to  vndertake." 


"  I  have  no  dianks  to  ofi*r  yon,  sir,  for  a  compliment  vy  paid,  eves 
were  I  quite  certain  that  in  what  you  have  now  said  there  m  not 
more  insinuated  than  what  meets  the  ear.  You  are  above  nbte^ 
fbge,  Colonel  Grimshawe  ;  I  would  ask,  is  this  so  or  not  f" 

**  To  ask  such  a  (question,  sir,  is  a  proof  that  you  laaoyw  little  of  the 
perron  whom  you  address.  I  hold  myself  responsible  lor  the  plsia* 
meaning  of  my  word^j|t^r  that  to  which  they  may  be  perverted  hf 
the  ingenuity  of  another.  In  holding  with  yon  the  present  oooft^ 
ence,  I  treat  you  as  tm  equals  a  sufficient  proof,  I  should  imagine,  thit 
I  consider  you  a  gentleman  by  birth,  character,  and  praAsskn.  Ars 
you  satisfied  on  this  point  T  I  bowed.  **  Then  by  yoor  leave  I  shall 
proceed  to  another  not  less  important,  and  in  ro  doing  it  m  neoesnty 
that  I  should  speak  plainly. 

**  Since  you  joined  the  regiment  under  my  commnnd,  yon  isve 
frsquently  done  roe  the  honour  of  visiting  this  house.     Yoa  fbend  at 
the  heed  of  my  establishment  a  lady  whom  you  must  have  baa  con- 
scious viras  not  my  wife. '  With  this  lady  you  have  thought  proper  19 
form  a  liaison  inconaistent  with  the  return  which,  as  h«r  protector.  I 
had  a  right  to  expect.    I  do  not  blame  you  for  thia ;  it  was  osiimd, 
perhaps  excusable ;  at  all  events  it  is  a  common  occurrence,  sod  ooe 
for  which  a  person  of  tolerable  experience  in  the  world  ii  never  on* 
prepared.    It  is  enough  that  when  you  voluntarily  fanned  this  oofr 
nexioo,  you  knew  the  relation  in  which  she  stood  to  me^  sad  did  so^ 
with  the  intention,  I  presume,  of  aflbiding  me  that  aatiafkcfion  whieh 
under  such  circumstances  I  was  entitled  to  demand,  and  lo  whidv 
jrou  must  have  been  aware,  it  was  more  than  imptobaUe  I  wodd 
forego  my  claim.    You  appear  anxious  to  intempt  me  ,*  have  I  Maud 
any  thing  from  which  you  dissent  V* 

**  Had  the  circumstances,  been  such  as  y«n  state  then,  I  sbooid  at 
once  admit  the  justice  of  your  reasoning.  But  I  deny  the  assamptioB 
on  which  it  proceeds.  Towards  Miss  Manafield  I  Imve  neither  pith 
ieased  nor  lelt  any  such  sentiments  as  those  to  which  you  have  tUvd- 
ed.  I  have  never  entertained  a  thought  <rf*  willidrafriag  her  from 
your  protection,  nor  of  fuming  the  advantagea  I  ei^oyed  as  yoor  guest 
to  any  improper  purpose.  If  there  is  any  one  poont  of  my  conduct 
towaids  that  young  lady  on  which  you  requir^explanation,  I  am  now 
ready  to  give  it  you." 

A  bitter  and  aarcastic  smile  came  over  the  featnres  of  Cokiid 
Grimshawe  as  he  listened  to  me 

««Pooh,  pooh,  Mr.  Thornton,  this  is  not  exactly  what  I  expected 
from  you.  There  are  some  things,  believe  ne,  which  may  be  trae, 
but  which  are  ao  improbable  that  a  prudent  man  wiU  not  rashly  bai* 
ard  his  credit  by  asserting  them  as  truth.'  Permit  me,  as  a  friend,  io 
say,  that  a  difierent  part  in  this  comedy  would  become  you  better- 
would  he  more  congenial  with  your  age,  characler*  fionily  sod 
profession." 

«<0n  these  points,  sir,  I  mipt  take  the  liberty  of  judging  lor  nywlC 
I  have  already  twice  oflered  to  explain  cYery  word  or  action  of  mios 
connected  with  Miss  Mansfield  to  which  sus|ucion  can  posaihly  atisdi. 
Were  I  alone  concerned,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  thia  ofler  tkeuU 
'itoi  be  repeated,  and  I  now  only  do  so  for  the  sake  of  the  lady  wfaoM 
name  in  thia  business  has  been  ro  unfortunately  united  with  Dioe^ 
If^  as  I  suspect,  you  have  entered  on  this  tnterview^  with  views  oT 
hostility  previoudy  decided,  it  is  well.  If  not,  the  ofler  of  satis&cioiy 
explanation  which  I  now  make  for  the  last  time,  will,  for  the  mke  of 
justice  towards  an  ii^ured^  female,  induce  ]roQ  at  leaat  id  pause  and 
<  to  examine." 

''This  ia  trifling,  sir,  and  you  have  had,  I  imagine^  experience 
!  enough  of  my  character  to  know  that  I  am  not  a  peison  with  whom 
I  trifling  is  likely  to  succeed.     When  you  have  lived  ionger  in  ibe 
world,  you  will  learn  that  aOairs  of  this  nature  $Te  notoonducted  with 
the  deliberation  of  a  chancery  suit,  or  an  act  of  the  legialatare.^— 
:  When  a  gentleman  feels  and  knows  himself  to  be  'miiixed,be  does 
not  wait  for  a  committee  of  inquiry  to  ascertain  the  ftedae  c!x\ent  of 
his  wrongs.    No :  he  demands  instantly  that  satisfrction  lo  which  ss 
a  man  of  honour  he  is  entitled,  and  which  no  man  of  honoor  will  re- 
fuse lo  grant    Am  I  at  length  sufliciently  intelligible  f* 

"  Perfectly  ro,  and  Colonel  Grimshawe  may  rely  on  finding  no  back- 
wardness on  my  part  in  gratifying  his  wishes." 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,  Mr.  Thornton.     Leas  than  tliia  I  didiMt 
expect  from  you ;  more  I  could  not  wish.    Had  yon  fbrtnnatdy  be- 
longed  to  another  corps,  this  tedious,  and  I  fear,  lo  yon  nnplesart 
conference  might  here  have  found  a  satisfiu^tory  terminatian.    In  cor 
circumstances,  however,  there  is  still  another  point  neoeasaiy  lo  be 
■  arranged.    That  satisfaction  will  be  required  by  me.  and  granted  by 
you,  is  now  mutually  undentood  between  us,  and  fintnnately  this 
agreement  of  the  principals  will  considerably  lighten  tbe  duties  of 
those  gentlemen  who  may  be  kind  enough  to  act  in  the  character  of 
friends.    But  before  this  matter  can  reach  the  temunation  to  which 
we  are  both  anxious  it  should  be  happily  brought,  there  ia  atill  tltk  ob- 
stacle, and  no  trifling  one,  to  be  removed.    Short  aa  3roar  railitsiy 
experience  has  been,  I  think  y<m  must  be  aware,  Mr.  Thoraton.  bow 
entirely  incompatible  it  is  with  the  discipline  of  the  aervioe  to  which 
we  have  both  the  honour  to  belong,  that  the  commanding  oflicer  of 
a  regiment  should  consent  to  a  hostile  meeting  vrith  any  officer  under 
his  immediate  command.     When  you  did  me  the  -wrang  far  which 
you  are  about  w  handsomely  to  atone,  yon  knewr  this,  or  at  leaift 
should  have  known  it.    I  am  sure  you  did  not,  could  not  intend  ts 
place  me  in  a  situation  where  I  must  either  bear  an  iixjury*  to  which 
no  man  of  spirit  could  tamely  submit,  or,  in  doing  myaelf  right,  forfeit 
•very  hope  of  pioleHioDal  distiactiooy  to  which  yean  of  toknl^f 
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■evere  ■ervice  entitle  me  to  look  ibrwaid.  It  is  neoesMiy  tbereibre,  be- 
ferethe  final  settlement  of  our  account,  that  you  exchange  into  another 
regiment.  1  have  some  small  interest  at  the  fiorse-guards ;  and  should 
yoa  require  its  assistance  to  promote  your  views  in  this  matter,  you 
may  rely  on  its  being  fully  exerted  in  your  behalf.  In  your  rank  and 
situation  in  the  regiment  you  can  derive  little  injuiy  from  such  an 
arrangement ;  what  we  must  both  regret  is  the  delay  which  I  fear  it 
renders  indispensable.'* 

"Having  resolved  to  give  Colonel  Grimshawe  tho  satiiaction  he 
demands,  I  am  of  course  prepared  to  take  every  step  which  may  be 
necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose.  He  cannot,  how- 
ever, have  more  pleasure  in  learning,  than  I  have  in  informing  him, 
that  the  delay  which  he  anticipates  will  not  occur.  I  have  this  morn- 
ing received  a  notification  .of  my  appointment  to  a  lieutenancy  in  a 
West  India  regiment,  which  I  trust  removes  all  obstacle  to  an  imme- 
diate adjustment  of  our  dififerenoe.  Colonel  Grimshawe  will  find  me 
ready  at  any  moment." 

Having  thus  spoken,  I  handed  him  the  letter  containing  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  what  I  had  asserted.  Am  he  perused  it,  his 
countenance  brightened.  **  This,"  said  he,  *'  is  indeed  fortunate ;  and 
you  may  rely  on  it,"  half  smiling  as  he  spoke,  **  that  you  shall  not  be 
put  to  the  inconvenience  of  unnecessary  delay  by  any  tardiness  of 
mine.  I  shall  take  care  that  you  appear  in  the  orders  of  to-day  as 
ceasing  to  belong  to  the  ,  and  in  the  evening  you  may  expect  a 

message  through  the  medium  of  a  Iriend.  Of  course  feeling  as  we 
both  do,  that  any  attempt  at  mediation  would  in  our  circumstances  be 
useless,  delicacy  to  the  friends  who  will  accompany  us  to  the- field 
will  prevent  its  being  made.  Excuse  me  for  having  detained  you  so 
long ;  every  thing  is  now  arranged)  and  believcf  me  I  am  quite  sen- 
Bible  of  my  good  fortune,  in  having  had  under  these  unpleasant  cir- 
ciunstances,  to  deal  with  a  person  of  honour  and  gallantry  like  Mr. 
Thornton." 

I  arose  to  depart,  and  acknowledged  the  compliment  by  a  bow, 
which  being  duly  returned  by  Colonel  Grimshawe,  the  omference 
ended. 

When  I  went  forth,  my  mind  was  under  the  influence  of  a  crowd 
of  mingled  ieelings  difiicult  to  describe,  I  was  irritated  at  the  idea 
of  being  forced,  it  might  be,  to  pay  the  penalty  of  life  for  the  seduction 
of  a  woman,  whom  I  was  innocent,  either  by  word  or  action,  of  hav- 
ing attempted  to  seduce.  I  had  been  confronted  with  proofii  I  knew 
not  how  to  rebut,  and,  in  spite  of  all  my  efibrts,  had  foUen  a  victim  to 
presumptions  of  whose  falsehood  I  was  conscious.  In  the  interview 
ivhibh  had  just  concluded,  I  felt  I  had  been  contending  with  a  being 
of  superior  power,  from  whose  cold  and  cutting  sarcasms,  even  with 
truth  on  my  side,  I  had  shrunk  discomfitted.  I  had  been  overawed, 
overmatched  in  the  war  of  words ;  and  I,  a  naked  and  defenceless 
man,  had  been  urging  unequal  combat  with  an  enemy  clad  in  com- 
plete steel,  and  too  skilful  not  to  profit  by  his  advantage. 

And  why  was  this?  '  Why  did  I  now  find  myself  standing  thus 
exposed  to  imminent  and  deadly  peril,  for  a  woman  to  whom  I 
had  accidentally  happened  to  address  a  casual  conversation  in  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  society  ?  What  was  Hecuba  to  me,  or  I  to 
Hecuba,  that  I  had  incurred  such  hazard  in  her  cause  ? 

But  mine,  I  have  said,  were  mingled  feelings ;  and  in  the  situation 
in  which  I  found  mjrself,  there  was  pride  mixed  up  with  humiliation. 
>  I  knew  myself  matched  with  no  unworthy  antagonist.     In  encounter* 
ing  Colonel  Grimshawe  in  the  field,  it  seemed,  as  if  there  had  &llen 
to  me  a  golden  opportunity  of  distinction.    Colonel  Grimshawe,  even 
among  brave  men,  was  noted  as  a  person  of  the  coolest  and  most  de- 
termined courage.    He  was  an  experienced  duelist  and  an  unerring 
pistol-shot     My  pulses  beat  high  when  the  thought  came  over  me 
that  I  was  the  David  destined  to  smite  this  Goliah  in  the  forehead.    I 
trod  the  streets  more  proudly,  as  the  circumstances  of  my  approaching 
conquest  became  vividly  shadowed  forth  in  my  imagination.     **  Thrice 
18  he  armed  that  hath,  his  quarrel  just ;"  and  I  felt  that  I  should  go 
forth  to  meet  him  with  pure  hands,  and  in  the  confidence  of  an  un- 
shrinking heart. 

Bat  my  time  was  too  precious  to  be  wasted  in  reveries,  however 
aefreeable.  Circumstances  required  instant  action,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary in  the  approaching  encounter  that  I  should  be  provided  with  a 
friend.     Motives  of  delicacy  prevented  my  applying  with  this  view 

to  any  of  my  companions  of  the ,  who  were  under  the  iminediate 

command  of  Colonel  Grimshawe.  My  choice  was  thus  considerably 
narrowed ;  and,  afier  some  deliberation,  I  determined  to  solicit  the 
friendly  services  of  the  Baron  Reififenstein,  then  a  captain  in  a  for- 
eign battalion  of  the  60th  regiment,  which  formed  part  of  the  garri- 
son of  Halifax.  The  baron  had  been  my  fellow-passenger  to  America, 
and  I  had  it  in  my  power,  by<a  little  trifling  assistance,  to  extricate 
bim  from  some  embarrassments  before  quitting  Portsmouth,  which 
might  otherwise  have  prevented  the  prosecution  of  his  voyage. 

X  accordingly  directed  my  steps  towards  the  residence  of  this  per- 
sonage ;  and  on  arriving  there,  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  him  at 
liome.  He  was  seated  on  a  camp  bedstead,  in  a  foraging  cap  of 
crimson  velvet,  adorned  by  a  splendid  gold  tassel,  quietly  smoking 
Ilia  meenhaum,  as  I  entered. 

<*  Ah !  Meinherr  Thornton,"  he  exclaimed,  tpringing  up  to  welcome 
xxke,  "  I  am  ver  clad  to  see  you.  I  thank  you,  mein  goot  sare,  that 
you  are  so  kind  to  come  anci  visit  me  in  my  little  apartment ;"  and 
the  boron  proceeded  to  pour  forth  protestations  of  personal  regard,  of 
"^wfaich,  though  rather  more  vehement  and  prolix  than  necessary,  I 
liave  never  had  any  ressou  to  doubt  the  sincerity.    Havbg  listenod 


to  these  as  long  as  politeness,  and  much  longer  than  inclinatior?, 
prompted  me,  I  proceeded  to  explain  the  immediate  motiTe  of  my 
visit  On  learning  oU  ttie  circumstances  of  the  case  which  I*thoiigfat 
it  neoevary  to  oommonicate,  the  baron,  with  the  utmost  promptitttde^ 
declared  his  acceptance  of  the  proposed  oflke;  and  had  my  request 
been  that  he  should  act  not  as  second  but  principal,  I  do  verily  be- 
lieve he  would  not  have  been  deterred  fiom  showing  his  gratimde  by 
the  vicarious  dangers  attending  such  a  substitution.  The  neceassiy 
arrangements  were  soon  concluded.  It  was  agreed,  that  when  the 
time  and  circumstances  of  the  meeting  had  been  duly  settled  by  the 
seconds,  the  baron  was  to  paas  the  night  in  my  apartment,  preparatory 
to  an  early  start ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  he  -should  remain  at 
home,  prepared  to  receive  the  visit  of  Colonel  Grimshawe*s  friend. 

It  was  near  the  hour  of  mess,  and  I  returned  to  the  barracks.  I 
was  crossing  the  square  to  the  entrance  which  led  to  my  apanment, 
when  the  sergeant  of  my  company  approached,  and  subinitted  the 
orders  of  the  day  to  my  perusal.  Among  these  I  observed  the  fol- 
lowing 2— 

**  R.  O. — ^Ensign  Thornton  havmg  been  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy 
in  the  '  West  India  regiment  his  name  will  from  this  day  cease 
to  be  borne  on  the  strength  of  the  baUalioo,  and  that  ofiicer  will  be  ei- 
empt  from  further  duty.  *'  Jobn  Hopkins,  AdjL    ■    /* 

I  expected  this;  and  yet  it  struck  through  my  heart  a  melancholy 
feeling.  In  the  despatch  which  had  been  used  on  the  occasion,  I 
thought  it  would  seem  to  the  world  as  if  some  tainish  bad  attached 
to  my  chancier,  when  it  was  seen  that  the  earliest  possible  moment 
was  seized  on  to  get  rid  of  me.  At  all  events  it  was  the  prelude  of 
a  separatiozL  in  the  very  spot  on  which  I  stood  I  felt  as  an  intruder, 
and  of  the  room  to  which  I  was  returning  I  was  tenant  only  by  cour- 
tesy. As  I  returned  the  orderly  book  to  the  seijeant,  be  raised  his 
hand  to  his  cap,  and  said,  *'  I  beg  to  congratulate  you,  sir,  on  your 
promotion.  Wherever  you  go,  I  am  sure  you  will  cany  with  you  tho 
good  wishes  of  the  company  for  your  prosperity.*' 

I  thanked  him,  and  retired  to  my  chamber.   - 

It  seemed  to  me  indispensable  that  I  should  Bppeu  at  mess.  I  was 
aware,  that  in  the  circumstances  in  which  I  stood,  any  perceptible 
derangement  of  ordinary  habits  is  sure  to  be  ascribed  by  all  one's 
«  d  d  good-natured  finends,"  to  the  influence  of  fear.  It  was  above 
all  things  necessary  that  1  should  avoid  any  conduct  which  could  even 
by  possibility  admit  of  such  an  interpretation.  Precisely,  therefore,  as 
the  bugles  rung  forth  the  wonted  and  welcome  tune  of '*The  roesU^ 
beef  of  old  England,"  I  descended  to  the  mess-room.  As  I  entered^ 
my  companions  thnrnged  round  me,  and  expressions  of  eongntulatiaB 
on  my  promotion,  and  regret  for  my  departure  were  simultaneously 
pronouneed  by  many  voices.  I  received  them  with  an  air  of  gaie^ 
Utile  in  accordance  with  my  real  feelings.  At  diimer  every  ene 
drank  wine  with  me,  and  even  those  uncongenial  spirits  wiik  whom 
I  had  maintained  little  intercourse,  and  no  intimacy,  now  strove,  by 
acts  of  kindness  and  attention,  to,  show  they  parted  with  me  on. terms 
of  good-fellowship,  and  with  regret. 

Notwithstanding  the  temptation  thus  afforded  mOkl  abstained  iroos 
any  excess  in  Wine.  Indeed,  I  know  not  any  mosBent  of  my  life  in 
which  I  exercised  so  thoroughly  a  mastery  over  my  own  mental  emo- 
tions, and  by  the  force  of  one  determined  purpose,  subdued  them  sa 
completely  as  on  this  occasion.  There  was  not,  I  think  there  was 
not,  discernible  in  my  deportment  any  symptom  of  depiesnon*  Thei» 
was  not,  I  am  sure,  any  appearance  of  that  forced  and  unnataral  vi 
vacity,  the  efifect  of  strong  stimulants  acting  on  agitated  nerves,  which 
reveals,  perhtps,  still  more  plainly,  the  secrets  of  the  prison-hoose 
withiiL 

My  health  was  toasted  ia  a  bumper,  pteceded  by  a  flatterii^  evlo- 
gium,  and  drank  with  all  the  honours.     1  rose  to  return  thanluu    My 
feelings,  hitherto  in  subjection,  now  mounted  into  rebellion,  and  would 
not  be  quelled.     My  speech  was  one  of  impulse.    In  it  I  recalled  the 
time,  not  very  distant,  when  I  had  come  among  them  a  stranger,  and 
they  >velcomed  me  as  a  friend.    The  days  I  had  spent  in  their  so- 
ciety had  been  the  happiest  of  my  lifa .  The  fiat  of  our  separation 
had  npw  gone  forth,  and  I  had  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  - 
I  was  with  them,  but  of  them  no  longer.    Their  kindness  was  im<( 
printed  for  ever  on  my  memory.    The  circumstances  of  our  partings 
though  gratifying,  I  could  not  but  feel  to  be  sad,  and  filling  a  bumper 
to  the  brim,  I  drank  the  health  of  the  friends  and  companions  around  me.- 
This  speech,  the  first  I  ever  made  in  my  life,  was  received  with 
thunden  of  applause.    I  had  not  delivered  it  without  strong  emotioiii. 
My  feelings,  pent  up  in  one  channel,  had  found  egress  in  another,  and 
flowed  on  in  it  with  a  vehemence  proportionate  to  the  power  previ-^ 
ously  exercised  for  their  repression ;  andjjefore  I  had  concluded,  my 
eyes  had  filled  with  tears,  and  my  voiotfoecame  tremulous  and  inai^ 
ticulate. 

I  had  not  resumed  my  Mat  above  ft  minute,  and  the  storm  oCappM' 
bation  which  had  followed  my  address  had  barely  subsided  into  a 
cahn,  when  I  was  approached  by  a  mess-waiter,  who  whispered  that 
a  ^ntleman  wished  to  see  me  on  particular  business  in  another  aparW 
ment.  I  was  too  well  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  summons  to  foea 
on  instant  in  obeying  it.  As  I  rose  from  table,  my  eye  glanced  to- 
wards Colonel  Grimshawe,  from  a  Teeling  somewhat  allied  to  e^tkh- 
sity.  He  was  engaged  in  conversation  with  the  officer  next  him,  and 
apparently  altogether  unconsdoui  of  my  motioo,  and  the  circunrtano^ 
which  had  occasioned  it 
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Th*  gntknitn  whom  F  finnd  »w»itiiig  my  pftmct  Mongisd  to 
1|io  itiffof  lilo  Duke  of  Kflot,  and  doli^ered  the  meoBago  with  which 
ho  WW  ohoifod  in  a  manner  as  agreeable  «■  its  nataie  admitted. 
My  anvwer  waa  brieC  it  oonveyed  an  unqualified  acqoieacence,  on 
mf  part,  to  Coiooel  Grimahawe*a  demand  of  ntiafaclion ;  and  ibr  the 
anaogemeot  of  time  and  plaoe  I  referred  the  bearer  to  Baron  Reif- 
fiiniCein,  intimating,  at  the  aame  time,  my  own  wiahee  that  the  mat- 
ter ahonld  he  brought  to  a  termination  as  apeediiy  aa  pomiUe.  Thia, 
of  couiae  terminated  the  interview,  and  I  again  reenmed  my  place  at 
the  mom  table. 

The  melanoholy  with  which,  before  my  eiit,  I  had  contributed,  in 
aome  degree,  to  tinge  the  meeting,  had  now  paaaed  oway.  Of  die  jeat 
and  merriment,  which,  with  the  wine,  circled  the  table,  I  partook,  or, 
at  leoat,  aeemed  to  partake ;  and  tfie  taak  of  atimulatioa  on  my  part 
became  gradually  ODore  eoay,  aa  the  fhcreeaing  excitation  of  my  com- 
pankma  proportionably  diminished  the  acutenem  of  their  obaervation. 
The  song,  too,  went  round,  and  never  waa  that  fine  one  of  Captain 
Morrii  (by  tar  the  best  modem  writer  of  Anacreontics)  called,  I  think, 
"  Reasons  for  Drinking,"  better  or  more  afiectingly  sung  than  by  Sum- 
hope.  Till  this  hour,  the  following  verse,  and  the  deep  and  melodi- 
ooa  intonation  of  his  voice  in  singing  it,  have  never  been  forgotten. 
They  slumber  in  my  treasured  memories  of  sweet  sounds,  often  in 
solitude  awakening  in  their  beauty,  and  recalling  aawciatioDa,  which, 
thaugh  sad,  have  long  ceased  to  be  painful. 

'There's  many  a  lad  I've  loved  is  dead, 

And  many  a  lass  grown  old ; 
And  when  that  leason  strikes  my  head. 

My  'Weaiy  heart  grows  cold." 

The  eraning  waa  pretty  for  advanced  when  Colonel  Grimshawe 
quitted  the  mass.  As  he  passed  to  the  door,  our  eyes  accidentally  met 
He  bowed,  but  ao  slightly  that  it  oonld  scarcely  be  observeil  1^  any 
other  than  him  for  whom  it  was  intended  ;  and  aa  he  virithdrew  his 
eyes,  I  remarked  there  was  a  smile  on  his  lips.  Owing  to  the  slight 
distortion  of  his  month,  the  smOe  of  Colonel  Grimshawe  waa  unpleo- 
amit  On  the  prsaant  oecasi<m,  fiom  the  woriung  of  my  foncy,  it 
aaaamd  peculiarly  batefhl  and  demoniae,  and  a  curse  half  rose  ti^-my 
Vps  as  I  bafaeM  it 

By  hii  depaitara  I  ^C  retieved  from  the  necessity  of  remaining 
hagar  in  a  aeene  little  anited  either  to  my  circumatances  or  feelings. 
I  aoBB  Aorafora,  took  occasion  to  eacape,  and  pressing,  from  a  certain 
of  feeling  which  at  that  moment  came  over  me,  the  hand  of 
as  if  bidding  him  a  long  ferewell,  I  said,  in  a  whisper, 
"  May  God  Mesa  you,  my  dear  fiiend,"  and  darted  from  the  mess-room. 

Ob  entering  my  chamber,  f  found  it  filled  with  a  doud  of  smoke, 
ao  dansa  as  to  be  quite  impervious  to  the-  eye.  and  it  was  some  time 
baiiia  the  sairoimding  ob^ads  became  dimly  visible  in  the  cloudy  at- 
moqihers.  Seated  by  the  fire,  and  smoking  his  me^haum,  with  a 
battle  of  claret  before  him,  which  I  had  taken  care  to  provide  for  his 
•eaoammdalioD,  Waa  my  friend  the  baron.  From  him  I  learned  that 
he  had  definitely  arranged  with  the  friend  of  Colonel  Grimshawe  all 
tha  ciwmmaiamM  of  the  meeting.  It  vraa  to  take  place  on  ihe  fol- 
tewing  omming  at  dajrbraak,  and  the  theatre  of  action  which  had 
saleeted  was  a  lake,  or  torn,  about  half  a  league  distant  fiom 


I  imnediately  iasued  orders  to  my  servant  to  have  my  ileigfa  at  the 
barrack-gale  by  six  in  the  morning,  there  to  await  our  coming ;  and 
being  aware  of  no  ether  call  for  pr^\i«ms  action  on  my  part,  became 
a  qvfet  liUBner  to  the  bloody  anecdotes  of  German  duelling,  with 
wMeh  tlie  baron's  memory  was  abundantly  fraught.  If  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time  I  may  trust  my  memory,  be  had  been  run  through  the 
bodyatleaatadoaentimea,  yet  always  cameoA*  victorious ;  a  circumstance 
not  to  be  wandered  at,  considering  the  Mood  in  his  veins,  for,  by  his 
own  aoeannt  his  fother  and  grand-fother  had  been  a  pair  of  Dmw- 
cansirs,  who  in  their  day,  had  slain  more  enemiea,  than  ever  did  Ro- 
land the  Paladin,  or  Amadis  de  Gaul. 

Having  listened  patiently  for  (100  p(pes  to  these  interesting  narra- 
tives, the  aubject  was  fortunately  cfaaxiged  by  a  desire  expr»Bed  by 
the  baron  to  aee  ny  pistols.  The  request  came  like  a  thunderbolt 
I  had  no  pilatois,  and,  absurd  as  it  may  appear,  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding them  never  had  occurred  to  me.  LuckHy  the  baron  had  been 
nana  pnvident,and  on  learning  the  state  of  the  case,  produced  a  pair 
fiam  tiM  pockets  of  his  greatcoat,  of  most  unwieldly  dimensions,  on 
tha  vnaning  accuracy  of  which,  and  the  services  they  had  rendered 
Mm  onaandry  prevtoos  occasions,  he  found  new  subjects  for  eloquence. 
Faaaelving  that  I  was  rather  a  tyro  in  such  matters,  he  proceeded  to 
give  «ie  amii  instructions  vM  his  experience  suggested,  explaining 
the  aMtada  in  vfhich  the  smallest  ihnit  was  exposed  to  the  enemy, 
and  aoqpiied  tae,  above  all  things,  to  beware  oif  levelling  my  pistol 
too  high.  **  The  barrol,"  he  said,  **  should  be  allowed  to  incline  in  a 
slight  degree  duwuwaids.  By  levelling  on  inch  too  high»  a  shot, 
even  when  edMrwiee  well  directed,  did  no  execution ;  whereas,  by 
ecfing  on  the  other  side,  I  had  every  chance  of  «0DBidemb1y  inconr 
venieaciftg  my  adv^raaty,  by  deitoging  his  kneepan,  or  lodging  a 
Imllet  h)  4ie  calf  of  his  leg*' 

ThoB  iM  the  ni|^t  wax  on,  and  I  entreated  my  companion,  whoae 
eyea  became  gradmilly  heavy,  to  nakfe  use  of  my  bed ,  and  seek  a  fo  w 
faMia*  repose.  To  the  fonner  part  of  my  proposal  he  strenliously  ob- 
jected, nor  by  any  argument  could  I  induce  his  compliance.  "  It  was 
neceanry/*  he  nvoi^d  me,  **  fof  the  vteadioew  nf  py  ImqA  in  the 


morning,  that  J  ahooM  aqfoy  a  eomfortable  nap  over  nigjhL  Thtt  ftr 
himself,  he  had  brought  hii  bearskin,  and  on  that,  wrapped  m  his 
boat-cloak,  and  vrith  a  portmanteau  for  a  pillow,  he  would  dsep  ss 
soundly  as  on  a  bed  of  down."  I  ceased  to  aigue  the  point,  and  sq^ 
fering  the  baron  to  make  himself  comfortable  in  his  own  way,  a  grant' 
ing,  not  unlike  that  of  a  plethoric  pig,  soon  informed  me  that  he  wh 
as  happy  as  oblivion  of  all  worldly  misfortunes  could  make  him. 

This  was  the  first  moment  of  solitude  I  had  enjoyed  for  many  boon, 
and  not  more  grateful  is  a  spring  in  the  burning  desert  to  the  thinty 
traveller,  than,  was  this  interval  of  fivedom  to  me.  I  aat  gazing  oo 
the  embers  of  the  fire,  and  reviewed,  I  think,  calmly,  all  the  draim- 
stancea  of  my  situation.  I  knew  it  waa  probable  I  should  fen  in  the 
approaching  encounter,  and  bethought  me  whether  any  duties  in  ibis 
worid  still  remained  for  me  to  perform.  Property,  in  tlie  Isigeraeow 
of  the  tenn,  I  possessed  none,  and  yet  I  felt  desirous  of  beqoesthii^ 
some  tokens  of  remembrance  to  my  sisters  and  the  friends  vEhom  I 
had  loved.  My  will  was  soon  made,  and  of  the  numexoos  te«sineD> 
tary  donations  which  it  directed,  I  remember  only  that  I  bequeaibed 
my  watch  to  Conyeis  and  my  sword  to  Stanhope. 

I  hesitated  at  first  whether  to  write  to  my  feiher  and  asten.  Bat 
I  found  at  that  moment  their  remembrance  t^lung  doaely  to  aijhctrt, 
and  I  wished  not  to  quit  the  worid,  without  bidding  them  fefsweU.  1 
wrote  therefore  a  few  lines  aa  foUovrs  :— 

**  FATRm— The  son  whom  you  Ibved  not  is  no  mere.  Hit  desfli 
will  bring  no  dishonour  on  your  name.  Siaters,  dear  aisten,  yon  have 
no  longer  a  brother.  His  last  thoughts  were  with  yoo— his  hot  pnjFei 
that  heaven's  bleasiBg  might  fell  thick  on  yoo.  Farewdl,  etonally 
fereweU." 


Having  duly  signed,  seeled,  and  sapefacrihed  these  doramenti,  I 
determined  to  follow  my  fiieixl's  advice,  and  to  court  sleep  for  the 
portion  of  the  night  that  stiU  remained.  The  state  of  extreme  tenaon 
in  which  my  mind  had  been  kept  for  many  hours  was  such  as  could 
not  be  continued  without  cracking  the  strinp  of  the  instrument  sod 
nature  called  for  some  ralaxatmn  of  the  acrews.  I  heaped,  tfaerefoie, 
aome  fi«sh  emben  on  the  fire,  and  disencumbering  myself  of  a  lew  of 
my  external  gaiments,  retired  to  bed.  As  my  head  pressed  my  piOow, 
my  thoughts  were  rapid  but  indistinct,  and  psmsd  like  clouds  in  a 
tempestuous  sky,  recking  the  fece  of  die  finnament  with  a  vehxsty 
scaroely  diminished,  even  when  the  wind  that  impelled  them  has  died 
away.  My  mind  vras  in  a  steto  somewhat  similax  to  tihal  ao  powe^ 
Ailly  described  by  the  Opium  Eater,  as  generally  occurring  after  hs 
tbiid  or  fourth  tumbler  of  **  laudanupi  negoa,  warm,  without  sogv." 
My  conceptions  by  degrees  became  still  mora  awfiil  and  indefioiliei 
and  eluding  by  their  very  vaatneas  the  grasp  of  my  jaded  intellMt,!! 
length  faded  into  vacancy,  and  I  was  asleep^ 

Though  abort,  my  slumber  waa  refieahing.  With  the  fint  f^aa 
of  returning  sense  I  started  haatily  fiom  the  bed,  in  the  fear  ifasi  Ibad 
ovenlept  my  time.  I  examined  my  watdi  by  the  fireli|^t,  aad  finnd 
it  still  wanted  two  hours  of  the  time  of  meeting.  The  snaring  of  117 
companion  showed  me  he  was  still  aaleepi  and  with  a  reference,  pv* 
haps,  aa  much  directed  to  my  own  comfort  as  to  hie,  I  was  onwiSing 
to  awake  hino.  I  could  not  think  of  again  returning  to  bed*  «nd«esir 
ed  myself  in  a  chair  by  the  fire. 

The  excitement  of  the  preceding  day  had  thoroughly  abated,  ud 
my  mind  was  calm  and  collected.  The  circumatances  of  my  ntoaticn 
rose  before  me,  not  as  formerly,  in  a  hurried  and  ouufuaed  crowd,  and 
my  eye  contemplated  them  in  dieir  real  form  and  natural  dimeasiooi. 
I  felt  like  one  conscious  of  standing  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  dovn 
which,  by  the  grasp  of  a  mighty  arm,  he  may  in  an  instant  be  hurled 
headlong.    I  was  awe,  not  fear«truck;  and  if  as  I  fued  down  the 
foarfid  and  dark  abyss  that  yawned  beneath  my  feet,  a  iftradder  came 
over  me,  my  heart,  at  least,  did  not  cower,  and  I  stlood  fixm  «dA  icbp> 
lute  on  the  perilous  brink. 

It  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  contemplato  die  probability  of  sodda 
death,  and  foiget  the  Being  into  whose  presence  it  most  instantly  cd! 
us.  Yet,  in  the  whirlpool  of  passion  by  which  my  mind  had  been 
agitated,  I  had  merg^  in  the  anxieties  of  thia  world  all  thought  of  the 
next  I  was  about  to  fiice  death,  yet  had  addreaaed  no  pnyer  ^ 
mercy  and  foigiveneas  to  the  Being  in  whoae  handa  alone  aie  ths 
issues  of  life.  But  on  that  morning,  in  the  solitary  daiknev  <€  my 
chamber,  a  better  frame  of  mind  arose  within  xdo*  and  collecting  >S 
my  thoughts  for  thii  greatest  and  most  important  duty  of  a  knoaa 
being,  I  knelt  in  prayer. 

My  devotions  continued  till  interrupted  by  tihe  baron,  who,  bri^ 
now  broad  awake,  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  ixxunediate  prepartoa^ 
My  servant,  too,  soon  entered,  and  before  the  buaineaa  of  die  touA 
was  completed,  announced  that  the  sleigh  was  alreedy  at  the  gate- 

The  sun  had  not  risen,  yet  it  was  light  Tlie  amw  lay  deep  ob 
the  ground,  and  the  severity  of  the  cold  was  such  aa  to  require,  e^o 
in  travelling  so  short  a  distance,  that  we  should  be  plentifaUy  wnp* 
ped  in  fur.  Every  prepaiatkm  being  made,  wre  entered  the  vehide 
and  drove  oKE  Aa  we  passed  rapidly  through  the  town,  not  a  a^d 
was  in  the  streets,  and  eveiy  thing  v?aa  still  and  noiaalew  as  in  tli« 
city  of  the  deadw  Jlie  face  of  nature  lay  hid  in  aziow.  as  if  covcfc^ 
by  a  winding<aheet,  and  no  moving  thing,  save  fte  fluoke  that  n* 
right  upwards  in  long  unbroken  columns  to  the  cTonda,  was  vinbie- 
Even  the  ibotfolls  of  the  horse  were  without  sound,  and  the  tinUisfi 
of  the  amaU  bells  which  depended  §t9Bk  dM  humom  gloiia  bnk*  ^ 

;  depth  of  the  rarrvundjp^  vksM* 
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We  soon  reached  the  spot  of  our  destinatioD,  and  were  fint  od  fhe 
Hvoond.  Our  only  welcome  was  the  shrieking  of  some  hallhtarved 
waterfowl,  that  rose  startled  from  the  balrushes  on  oar  approach. 
Directing  the  servant  to  retire  with  the  sleigh  to  a  convenient  dis- 
tance, and  divesting  ourselves  of  the  furs,  by  which  the  freedom  of 
motion  would  have  been  disagreeably  impeded,  we  resolved  to  ooon- 
teract  the  eflects  of  cold  by  a  smart  walk  on  the  ice,  till  the  arrival 
of  my  antagonist.  He  gave  ns  little  cause  to  complain  of  his  dilato- 
riness.  The  sun,  which  rose  tlie  colour  of  copper,  had  shown  but  a 
small  portion  of  his  disk  above  the  tops  of  the  distant  forest,  when 
Colonel  Grimshawe  and  his  friend,  attended  by  the  fat  and  facetious 
surgeon  of  the  regiment,  were  seen  rapidly  af»proaching.  They  soon 
came  up,  and  having  descended  from  the  carriage,  which  immediately 
withdrew,  bows  were  mutually  exchanged.  No  verbal  oommunica- 
•  tion  ppased  between  Colonel  Grimshawe  and  myself.  I  observed  him 
with  deep,  and,  I  confess,  almost  fearful  interest  There  was  nothing 
unusual  in  his  expression,  but  as  he  saluted  me  the  same  detestable 
smile  was  on  his  countenance  which  I  had  observed  on  the  preceding 
evening.  In  hia  manner  there  was  nothing  of  bravado.  There  was 
no  air  of  resolute  determination  put  on  for'  the  occasion  of  display; 
but  the  ease  and  graceful  facility  of  his  motions  betrayed  to  an  ob- 
servant eye  that  he  had  abated  do  jot  of  his  usual  oonfidence  and 
self-poBseaion. 

While  the  seconds  were  engaged  in  measuring  the  distance  on  the 
ice,  aod  arranging  the  other  necessary  preliminaries,  we  continued  to 
walk  apart  I  will  not  attempt  to  deny  that  the  few  minutes  which 
thus  elapsed  were  armed  with  awful  tenon.  In  what  train  of 
thought  my  mind  was  engaged  daring  that  period  of  inaction,  I 
cannot  remember.  It  should  have  been  devoted  to  prayer— I  hope  it 
was  so.  But  I  know  well,  that  when  the  seconds  a|q|>roached,  and 
requested  us  to  take  our  ground,  my  heart  ceased  to  flutter,  and  I  felt 
so  longer  that  universal  quivering  of  the  muscles  with  which  but  an 
instant  before  my  frame  vras  shaken. 

We  were  to  fire  by  signal.  The  weapons  were  placed  in  our 
hands,  and  the  seconds  hastily  retired.  The  stentorian  voice  of  the 
baron  pronounced  the  word  "  Fire,"  and  we  obeyed.  Neither  fell. 
I  looked  on  my  adversary  wilh  eager  interest,  to  observe  if  my  shot 
had  taken  eflect  It  had  evidently  not  done  so.  Colonel  Grimdiawe 
Atood  in  an  easy  and  negligent  attitude ;  arid  observing  ray  eyes  were 
turned  towards  him,  he  addressed  me,  laughingly—^  We  have  shown 
ourselves  sad  bunglers,  Mr.  Thornton,  but  I  hope  we  shall  improve 
by  practice." 

I  replied  only  by  a  bow,  and  the  seconds  having  advanced  and 
•applied  us  with  a  fresh  case  of  pistols,  the  signal  was  given,  and  we 
again  fired. 

I  instantly  felt  myself  to  be  wounded,  but  did  not  fidl.  The  bullet 
had  entered  my  thigh,  a  little  below  the  hip-joint,  and  I  staggered 
back  a  pace  or  two,  more,  perhaps,  from  the  novelty  of  the  sensation 
than  from  any  absolute  necessity  for  such  a  retrogression.  The 
wound  occasioned  but  little  efiusion  of  blood,  and  in  a  moment  reco- 
vering my  self-possession,  I  advanced  and  stood  again  upon  my 
ground.  My  friend  the  baron  was  immediately  by  my  side,  making 
kind  and  anxious  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  my  wound ;  and  the  jolly 
doctor,  who  had  remained  at  a  short  distance,  on  a  spot  conveniently 
aituated  for  not  seeing  what  was  passing,  next  came  up,  armed  with 
a  tourniquet,  which,  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  he  reoonunended 
instantly  to  be  applied. 

I  did  not,  however,  think  proper  to  subject  myself  to  the  immediate 
exercise  of  his  skill,  but  requesting  him  for  the  ^vesent  to  retire,  I 
informed  the  seconds  that  I  was  ready  to  go  on,  and  requested  that 
fresh  pistols  might  be  furnished.  Colonel  Grimshawe  immedialely 
staled  that  he  was  already  satisfied,  and  felt  no  desire  that  the  afSait 
should  be  carried  further.  **  Gentlemen,*'  I  answered,  **  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  learn  that  Colonel  Grimshawe  expresses  himself  satisfied; 
but  J  am  not  satisfied.  In  an  interview  with  which  he  lately  ho- 
noured me.  Colonel  Grimshawe  thought  proper  to  question  the  truth 
of  some  explanatory  statements  which  I  felt  called  on  to  make,  rela- 
tive to  the  circumstances  which  gave  occasion  to  the  present  meeting. 
I  insist  that  with  regard  to  thui  matter  we  come  to  an  issue  on  the 
apot  I  insist" that  Colonel  Grimshawe  shall  retract  the  imputation  he 
was  pleased  to  cast,  not  only  on  the  truth  of  my  statements,  but  on 
my  motives  in  making  them,  or  that  the  present  meeting-  shall  not 
terminate  here." 

Colonel  Grimshawe  addressed  the  second*-^**  Gentlemeo,  I  join 
Mr.  Thornton  in  requesting  that  we  may  be  immediately  fumiahed 
with  arms,  since  it  appears  our  diflerenoes  are  not  yet  entirely  ad- 
justed." 

On  this  appeal  the  seconds  held  consultation  together,  and  were 
evidently  inclined-  to  demur  to  the  desire  expressed  by  the  combatants 
of  protracting  their  hostility.  A  few  words,  however,  which  passed 
in  a  whisper  between  Cofonel  Grimshawe  and  his  friend  had  appa^ 
rently  the  effect  of  changing  their  opposition,  and  pistols  were  again 
placed  in  our  hands. 

The  signal  was  once  more  given,  and  I  imtantly  fired.  Had  I 
followed  the  baron's  advice,  and  levelled  my  pistol  an  inch  lower, 
Colonel  Grimshawe  would  have  probably  finished  his  nMrttH  career 
on  the  spot.  The  bullet  struck  his  hat,  and  knocked  it  off  When 
he  felt  himself  bare-headed,  he  smiled,  and  nodding  to  me  famillariy, 
exclaimed,  "  A  good  shot,"  then  raising  his  pistol  deliberately,  he  fired  * 
it  in  the  air.  He  then  threw  it  from  him,  and  advanced  towaidi  me. 
I  raised  my  luit  as  he  approached. 
Youl^Hh 


"  Mr.  Thornton,"  said  he,  extending  his  hand,  "  you  have  deprived 
me  of  the  means  of  returning  your  salute.  Whatever,  in  the  heat 
and  irritation  of  our  late  conversation,  may  have  occurred  unpleasant 
to  your  feelings,  I  am  most  happy,  in  the  presence  of  these  gentlemen, 
our  mutual  friends,  to  retract  There  is  no  one  of  whose  honour  I 
entertain  a  higher  opinion.  I  trust  your  .wound  will  turn  out  neither 
dangerous  nor  severe.  Let  me  entreat  you  will  no  longer  delay  to 
receive  surgical  a^istance." 

After  this  amende  honoraJble^  the  more  gratifying  from  the  character 
of  the  person  who  made  it,  I  could  no  longer  refuse  the  proffered 
hand  of  Colonel  Grimshawe;  and  the  seconds  having  declared  the 
afiair  terminated  in  a  manner  honourable  to  both  parties,  I  submitted 
my  wound  to  such  examination  and  treatment  as  the  doctor  judged 
immediately  necessary.  The  sleighs  were  then  sent  for,  and  having 
raounted-^thnugh,  fVom  the  increasing  stiflhess  of  my  limb,  not  without 
difficulty — the  parties,  no  longer  adverse,  returned  separately  to  the 
town. 

My  wound  occasioned  much  suffering  and  tedious  confinement 
But  it  was  home  patie«>'itly,  and  accompanied  by  no  depression  of 
spirits.  When  I  remembered  the  severity  of  the  ordeal  through 
which  I  had  passed,  I  felt  a  sensation  of  pride  and  self-respect  u> 
which  I  had  been  before  unaccustomed.  My  character  possessed 
none  of  that  apathy  to  danger  miscalled  constitutional  courage.  No 
man  breathing  loved  life  better,  or  feared  to  lose  it  more.  Death  could 
not  be  more  terrible  than  it  was  in  my  eyes,  yet  I  had  met  it  with  a 
courageous  front  My  weapon  of  conquest  had  been  love  of  honour, 
not  insensibility  to  dangeii.  In  my  own  eyes  I  seemed  a  perfect 
Bayard,  a  chevalier  sans  pettr  et  8ans  reproche.  These,  at  least,  were 
harmless  fantasies,  and  they  were  happy  ones.  Why  should  ihey  be 
sneered  at  by  the  philosoj^er,  or  censured  by  the  moralist? 

I  had  to  undergo  a  painful  operation  for  extracting  the  ball.  My 
worthy  friend  Holford  had  too  much  sympathy  for  the  pain  he  in- 
flicted— too  little  of  the  butcher  about  him  to  perform  the  operation 
with  dexterity.  I  begged  him  to  resign  the  knife  to  his  assistant,  and 
he  did  so.  From  that  hour  I  loved  him.  He  became  endeared  to 
me  by  the  very  pain  his  awkwardness  had  inflicted ;  and  though  I 
esteemed  him  less  as  a  surgeon,  I  loved  him  better  as  a  man. 

I  folt  deeply  the  kindness  I  experienced  during  my  confinement 
from  my  old  brother  officers  of  the  — - —  Stanhope  and  Popham,  in 
particular,  spent  daily  many  hours  by  my  couch.  In  fact,  my  chamber 
formed  a  sort  of  lounging  place  for  all  the  loquacious  and  good- 
natured  follows  of  the  regiment,  who  came  running  thither  with 
every  morsel  of  news  and  t^tle-tattle  which  it  was  possible  for  the 
imagination  of  idle  men  to  devise  or  set  afloat  Sometimes,  indeed, 
I  was  not  without  auspicion  that  pleasant  libels  and  tales  of  facetious 
scandal  were  frequently  fobricated  by  my  visiters  for  my  express  en- 
joyment and  behoof  It  might  be  so,  but  no  one  questioned  their 
authenticity,  and  they  won  their  laugh,  and  lived  their  hour. 

Colonel  Grimshawe  sent  regulariy  to  inquire  for  me,  and  frequently 
called.  His  manner  and  his  deportment  towards  me  had  undergone 
no  change.  He  was  the  same  delightful  person  that  in  private  society 
I  had  ever  found  him.  It  is  meting  him  but  simple  justice  to  state 
that  his  nature  was  not  given  to  cherish  petty  malice.  Those  whom 
he  disliked  he  neither  sought  to  circumvent  nor  to  entrap.  His  re- 
aentmoits  were  never  treasured  in  darkness,  to  explode  beneath  the 
feet  of  some  unconscious  and  sleeping  victim.  They  weie  displayed 
in  the  broad  sunlight— the  lowering  of  the  sky  gave  suflicieni  indica- 
tion of  the  coming  storm,  and  I  always  f^lt  that  there  was  something 
about  him,  at  once  attractive  and  repulsive.  He  was  not,  he  never 
ooold  be  to  me  a  friend ;  yet  to  have  been  compelled  to  regard  him  as 
an  enemy  would  have  been  matter  of  deep  and  enduring  reg^'et 

Daring  the  confinement  consequent  on  my  wound,  I  heard  but  few 
and  vague  particulars  regarding  Miss  Mansfield.  She  was  a  person 
to  whom  I  should  have^lt  gratified  in  being  able  to  render  any 
service,  for  her  story  and  the  deep  flow  of  natural  emotion  which 
accompanied  its  narration  had  powerfully  interested  the  better  feel- 
ings of  my  nature  in  her  behalf  She  was  indeed  a  wanderer  from 
the  paths  of  virtue,  and  though,  by  the  unbending  rules  of  society, 
such  a  person  may  be  held  an  outcast  on  earth,  we  know  that  there 
is  more  joy  in  heaven  over  one  repentant  sinner  than  over  ninety  and 
nine  of  tfaoae,  whose  unswerving  and  perhaps  untempted  virtue  has 
held  on  its  way  victorious  and  rejoicing.  Man  knew  her  error;  but 
God,  who  can  read  the  heart,  alone  knew  the  strength  of  the  preced- 
ing temptation,  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  that  penitence  with  which 
it  was  aifterward  deplored. 

I  learned,  that  on  hearing  the  issue  of  the  duel,  she  had  been 
thrown  into  an  agitation  almost  amounting  to  insanity,  and  that  with  * 
feelings  of  deep  eellHwproach  she  accused  herself  as  its  cause.  In  a 
few  da]^  intelligence  was  brought  me  that  she  had  sailed  for  Eng- 
land. Delicacy  prevttited  my  inquiring  any  particulars  concerning 
her  froiD  Colonel  Grimshawe,  and  tha^  ofiicer  appeared  on  all  occa- 
sions studioosly  to  avoid  allusioos  to  her  name.  The  whist  parties 
at  his  hoosa  pfoceeded  as  usual,  and  the  huttus  left  by  Miss  Mansfield, 
if  casually  observed,  was  soon  forgotten. 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance,  that  an  oflicer  of  my  own  rank  in 
the  ,  was  dedrous,  from  peculiar  circumstences,  of  exchanging 

into  another  regiment  To  me  this  seemed  to  aflford  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity. I  panted  for  nothing  more  ardently  than  to  become  a  denizen 
of  my  former  corps,  and  be  again  restored  to  those  messmates  and 
companions  with  whom  I  had  already  spent  many  happy  days.  Yet 
I  tewl  I  shoold  find  in  Colonel  Grimshawe  an  insuperable  bar  to 
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fike  gratification  of  my  wishes.  I  could  not,  I  imagined,  be  pleasant 
lo  one  wielding  as  he  did  the  despotic  plenitude  of  military  authority 
^-that  his  eye  should  daily  encounter  one  whom  he  had  saspected, 
at  least,  of  having  done  him  grievous  wrong,  and  who  was  publicly 
known  to  have  confronted  him  in  the  field.  In  this,  however,  I  wms 
mistaken.  Colonel  Grimshawe  had  too  much  confidence  in  himself, 
and  was  too  conscious  of  his  own  power  of  commanding  deference 
and  submission,  to  be  swayed  by  such  motives.  He  had  learned  from 
some  of  my  brother  officers  the  desire  I  entertained  of  returning  to 
the  regiment,  and  voluntarily  took  occasion  to  inform  me,  that  so  far 
from  opposing  such  a  step  on  my  part,  he  would  feel  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  promoting  my  views. 

Every  obstacle  being  thus  removed,  I  lost  no  time  in  concluding 
die  arrangement  The  necessary  documents,  strongly  backed  by  Co- 
lonel Grinishawe,  were  forwarded  to  England,  and  before,  by  the  re- 
establishment  of  my  health,  I  was  again  fit  for  duty,  my  appointment 
bad  appeared  in  the  Gazette,  and  I  was  once  more  restored  to  the 
,  in  the  character  of  lieutenant. 

After  my  re-appointment,  the  regiment  did  not  long  remain  in 
America.  Towards  the  end  of  spring  we  were  ordered  to  Gibraltar. 
Tlie  •—  regiment  arrived  to  relieve  us,  and  we  embarked  in  the 
transport*  which  had  brought  them  to  America.  In  a  few  days  we 
■ailed.  Twilight  was  on  the  waters  when,  having  emerged  with  a 
fiur  breeze  from  the  bay,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  open  bosom  of  the  < 
Atlantic  Widi  feelings  somewhat  allied  to  regret,  I  watched  the  land 
tiU  it  disappeared  in  the  darkness.  In  the  morning,  it  was  no  longer 
visible. 

Our  convoy  consisted  of  the  Hyperion  and  Cyrene,  and  the  fleet, 
which  had  been  joined  by  many  merchant-vessels,  amounted  in  all  to 
about  thirty  sail.  We  did  not  take  the  direct  course  to  the  ultimate 
point  of  our  destination.  A  detachment  of  the  regiment  was  stationed 
in  the  Bermuda  Islands,  and  it  was  of  course  necessary  that  we  should 
call  there  to  receive  them.  That  this  interruption  to  oiur  voyage 
might  be  as  short  as  possible,  orders  had  previously  been  sent,  direct- 
ing them  10  be  in  readiness  for  instant  emberkiUion,  and  it  was  not 
tiie  intention  of  the  commodore  to  have  anchored.  But  one  of  the 
hurricanes  lo  which  that  portion  of  the  Atlantic  is  peculiarly  liable 
came  on,  and  the  transport  in  which  I  sailed,  and  several  other  ships 
of  the  fleet,  were  so  severely  damaged  as  to  require  considerable 
repairs  before  they  could  with  safety  proceed  on  their  voyage.  All 
of  us  sttflered  severely  from  the  storm.  I  am  not  sailor  enough  to 
daacribe  either  its  grandeur  or  its  terron.  The  ship  staggered  like  a 
drunken  man,  and  I  saw  tlie  ibretopaail,  the  only  canvass  we  carried, 
mot  in  ehivess  from  the  mast,  and  floating  far  away  upon  the  wind. 
This,  at  least  to  a  landsman,  was  unpleasant;  but  this  was  not  all.  A 
Ma,  that  apparently  might  have  overset  a  owuntain,  struck  the  stem 
of  the  vessel,  and  carried  away  her  helm.  I  shall  never  fofget  that 
moment  Her  timbers  groaned  from  the  violence  of  the  concussion, 
abe  reeled  under  the  shock,  and  for  a  time  was  buffeted  about,  a  mere 
jpasive  and  inert  mass  upon  the  waters.  Whether  our  situation  was 
Mally  so  perilous  as  it  appeared  I  know  not  But  there  were  loud 
ahriaks  and  wailing  heard  from  the  women  and  children,  and  the  foar 
of  death  fell  with  a  withering  chill  on  the  heart  of  the  stouteat^*- 

*  The  boldest  held  his  breatii  lor  a  time." 

The  peril  paaaad,  however,  and  once  mora  there  wai«  grateful 
kaans  and  happy  looks  in  the  ship.  The  disappearance  of  the  danger 
■ade  us  almost  smile  at  its  oonsequencea,  and  though  not  only  our 
persons  but  our  bedding  and  baggage  were  drenched  with  water, 
these  miafortunes  were  aubmicted  to  without  repiniog. 

Inauch  a  pligbt  did  the  aun  go  down  on  us;  and  whan  ha  rose, 
judge  of  oar  delight  to  find  ouiselves  anchored  safely  in  a  smooth  and 
ifuirc  oove  at  <he  Benaodas.  Never  yt.jw  the  eye  cf  the  aMrinor 
graaled  by  a  eight  more  beautiful  The  little  bay  in  which  we  were 
amchored  lay  imbedded  in  a  cluster  of  ialands  covered  with  cedar- 
«aod.  While  cottages  rase  here  and  there  on  the  aides  of  the  hills, 
mti  on  the  iower  ground  were  seen  at  intervals,  gUmmerinf  through 
-Ae  foliage  of  the  trees.  Close  to  the  shore  was  the  town  of  St. 
<iie<wge,  whii^  though,  like  most  towns,  it  loses  much  of  its  charm  mi 
ft  nearer  approach,  formed  an  intereatiDg  leature  in  -the  l^g^dscape 
when  aeen  from  die  anchorage. 

The  ioznry  «f  going  asbeae  joat  afler  escaping  firaw  a  levpeat  is 
iptUil,  and  scatoaly  loo  dearly  earned  even  by  the  peril  of  going  lo  the 
bottom.  At  least  I  thought  so  at  Bermuda.  Novdiy  and  ciiriesity 
••fttiahtfted  lo  heighten  our  enjoyment  The  boats  were  iiMtantly 
~  to  be  fe«rered,aiid  separating  into  diflewmt  parties,  as  incUna- 
i,  we  aet  out  to  ezplose  the  heantiee  of  the  amwiindiftg 


We  aaked  no  iafonaBtion,  and  took  no  guide,  but  wandered  ao- 
thMugti  the  wooda,  akirting,  in  our  progress,  OMoy  oalai  and 
iNMly  iaaeiB  of  the  sea,  and  aesting,  when  thrad,  beoaalh  4be  ahadeof 
*e  leMpntraea,  in  sone  aequealesed  deU.  Peace  aeesMd  do  brood 
over  these  happy  idands.  Nothing  can  be  imagmad  Boore  ka/Mf 
yat  SMRB  aeMnely  beaatifiiiL  An  rsisayaan  e|ie  knows  Mhing  of 
«idi  "veidaM  as  it  here  enoountars,  aothiag  cf  the  qdendour  of  sbadtf 
^•■d  soBshine  whidi  here  hlend  together  in  the  iaodscapa.  l»  the 
■PBftsty  of ahe Bermada Maads  there  ianolhing atall ayproadung  to 
Ihe  gMd  or  nagMfieent:  no  lofky  awMirtaims,  no  Aaivaaag^^nd  |»eci- 
f&tous  rocks,  no  sowid  tf  «ataNMSc  sior  si9hC4if  Aitfblf  aavfir iOwnsg 
«BMniis  an  sis  Majesty.  ftaeaaHasir  miwa  faid  htwAdMail  IQ 
cait  aside  bw  tenoia,  and  appear  only  ia  her  " — 


We  spent  the  day  in  rambling  through  the  woods,  whick  are  inter 
sected  l^  fbotpaths.  The  heat  was  intense,  bnt,  sheltered  by  the  fhr- 
extending  branches  of  the  cedar-trees,  and  ftnned  occasionally  by  a 
cool  breeze  from  the  sea,  we  did  not  feel  it  oppressive.  At  evening 
we  returned  to  the  ship,  and  in  the  close  and  sultry  BuflR>cation  of  the 
cabin,  fkncy  returned,  in  dreams,  to  those  scenes  of  pleaaant  beaniy 
amid  which  we  bad  so  recently  wandered. 

It  was  known  that  repairs  necessary  for  the  ships  'would  oecopf 
some  tune.  We  had  nothing  to  do  on  board,  and  Stanhope, 
Popham  and  myself,  employed  a  fatigue  party  to  erect  a  hut  in  a  spot 
of  uncommon  beauty.  It  was  composed  of  branches  of  trees,  and  im* 
pervious  to  stm  and  rain.  Here  we  lived  during  our  aqjoum  at  Ber* 
mudii,  ix>r  did  we  return  on  board  till  the  blue  peter  waa  seen  flying 
from  tlie  mast-head  of  the  commodore,  and  the  signal  gan  for  wei^ 
ing  anchor  was  fired.  My  memory  invests  the  period  thos  psssed 
with  a  peculiar  charm.  By  day  we  spent  our  time  in  sailing  about 
the  islands,  or  exploring  new  beauties  through  the  ii«gfaboniing 
woods.  Qflen,  too,  when  the  heat  rendered  motion  unpleasant,  did 
we  lie  extended  on  the  fragrant  greensward,  and 

**  Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs 
lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time  ^ 

while  Stanhope,  vrHh  a  taste  and  elegance  I  have  never  heard 
equalled,  read  aloud  portions  of  Scott  or  Shakspeare,  the  great  nss- 
ter-spirits  of  our  national  literature.  Among  these  selectioos  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  the  play  of  *'  As  You  Like  It,"  waa  one.  The  steos 
around  us — our  own  situation  as  voluntary  tenants  of  the  woods,  gavs 
intrinsic  piquancy  to  its  enchantment,  and  arrayed  it  in  a  cbam 
never  destined  to  fade  from  the  heart  or  fancy.  A  new  page  in  the 
beautiful  volume  of  nature  had  been  opened  to  our  view,  no  woridly 
carea  oppressed  our  spirits,  and  gay  and  thoughtless  as  we  wer9i 
even  we 

**  In  (his  our  life,  exempt  firam  public  haunt, 
Foimd  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  nmiung  hiooks. 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing.* 

We  leA  Bennuda  under  difl^rent  auspices  than  had  marked  onr 
arrival.  There  was  a  breeze,  but  so  gentle  as  ta  cause  no  ripple  aa. 
the  sea,  which,  bright  and  calm,  reflected  back  the  bbie  of  the  meri- 
dian sun  like  a  vast  mirror.  The  motion  of  the  ships,  as  they  dided 
forth  from  their  isle-girt  haven,  vras  almost  imperceptible ;  anA  they 
held  on  their' way  in  silence,  only  broken  at  intervals  by  the  mtisica! 
cry  of  the  sailors,  or  the  flailing  of  the  sails,  as  the  wind  occaaionafl/ 
lost  something  of  its  power.  Mowhere  is  ocean  so  lucid  and  iransps- 
rent  as  at  Bermuda ;  and  the  glorious  beauty  by  which,  above,  sD 
nature  waa  encircled,  had  penetrated  even  to  its  deptha.  Far  down 
w*ere  distinctly  visible  vast  rocks  of  coral,  WTeathed  into  innumerable 
lovely  and  fantastic  ahapea— now  rising  into  lofty  mountaiiis,  now 
deacending  into  vales,  more  beautiful  than  ihe  fobled  Tenpe:  <x 
spreadii^  into  forests  never  visited  by  verdure.  There  were  citiM. 
too,  in  the  depths,  and  towers,  and  templea,  and  spires,  and  pinoacleii 
and  pyramidiv  which  shall  endure  when  those  of  Egypt  have  been 
crumbled  into  dust  On  deck  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  ahoust  ove^ 
poviering.  Yet  I  could  not  quit  gazing' on  this  scene  of  entiancing 
beauty  for  severaH  hous.  Towards  evening  the  breeze  freshened, 
and  a  haze  came  on,  by  which  all  distant  objects  were  obecured.  To 
me,  thenceforward,  the  Bennnda  Isles  have  been,  and  must  ever  bf, 


a  aieam — a  memory. 

Our  voyage,  though  a  tranquil,  was  a  tedious  one.  For  weeks  we 
lay  in  a  dead  calm,  scarcely  stirred  but  by  the  currents  of  the  ocean, 
which  carried  us  still  fiirther  from  our  destined  poet.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  towards  evening  and  at  midnight  a  slight  breathing  oC  wind 
was  perceptible,  which,  tired  as  we  were  with  the  monotony  of  the 
life  thas  involuntarily  impoaed  on  us,  we  watched  with  the  alieraatiiif 
anxieties  of  hope  and  fear,  till  towards  morning  it  again  died  awtjt 
and  the  ship  lay  hovering  over  her  own  beautiful  image,  almost  mO' 
tionless  in  the  aunshine.  • 

JNothi^g  can  be  conceived  more  tedious  and  insipid  than  onr  life 
on  boasd.  The  heat  was  so  oppressive  during  the  day  aa  to  render  it 
almost  impossible  to  remain  on  deck,  even  with  the  protection  of  an 
awning;  and  the  cabin — ^no  baker*s  oven  could  be  more  ckse  and 
aidtry^  The  atmcnphere  seemed  to  have  lost  aU  power  of  propnhiaB. 
and 

"  Day  afler  day,  day  afler  day. 
We  atuek,  nor  breath  nor  motioo. 
As  id^  as  a  painted  ahip 
Upon  a  painted  ooean." 

Sn  vnin  did  vre  xieaort  to  all  the  usual  and  approv/ed  expedients  fir 
killing  time  on  ahipboard.    We  fished  for  sharks   and  dolphins,  sod 
tried  to  ■tiwnlate  their  nppatite  by  evary  unheard-of  -variety  of  bait; 
hut  onr  Jines  diy  idly  in  the  water,  and  neither  ahark  nor  dolphin 
ioandeioand^  IP  indn)l|pB  na  even  with  n  nibUe.     Whiat,  backgiam- 
am*  >94  piqpa^  did  nnuch  to  auppoit  ua  in  theae  nntowaid  drcum- 
•tmoiij  Ut^  mmk  ihair  infinite  varia^  vaa  at  laogfik  atnled  I7  repe- 
tilian,  and  lhi9F  waw  votad  dull  and  uuuipid.    Doctor  Johnson.  I 
IJMid^  fflffPNWP^ahip  IP  »  priaon;  h|ud  onvi  aflbide^  a  tf«»diniU,I  do 
believe  we  ahould  have  become  vnlnntaiy  labonreis  fi^^m  fiiare  ennjBi< 
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•ituatkm,  the  duties  of  the  ship  were  nothing,  and  ibay  mis^t  be  leen 
idly  seated  in  groups  on  the  deck,  smoking,  or  **  spinning  toogh 
yams"  to  astonish  the  admiring  soldieta.  Some  ascended  to  the  main- 
top ibr  the  purpose  of  enjoying  a  quiet  sleep,  nnbroken  by  the  pranks 
or  noise  of  their  companions;  while  others,  more  musical,  were  lean- 
ing lazily  against  the  tafieni],  with  anna  akimbo,  listening  erectU 
auribus  to  songs,  commemorative  of  Admiral  Benbow  and  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  Arethusa. 

Such  was  our  situation  ibr  upwards  of  a  month  after  quitting  Ber- 
muda, and  a  consequence  of  this  unusual  protraction  of  our  voyage' 
w«i  a  deficiency  of  water  in  many  of  the  ships  of  the  fleet,  which 
threatened  serious  consequences  to  the  health  of  those  on  bnard. 
The  commodore,  therefore,  judged  it  necessary  that  we  should  put 
into  some  intermediate  port  for  the  supply  of  our  necessities,  and 
issued  fresh  orders  to  the  fleet,  indicating  the  island  of  Palma  as  the 
place  of  rendecvoos  in  case  of  sepamtion. 

A  breese  at  lengdi  sprung  up,  and  though  not  very  favourable,  it  at 
least  pot  a  stop  to  that  state  of  sluggish  inaction  by  which  we  had  so 
long  and  so  unpleasantly  been  spellbound.  There  was  pleasure  in 
the  mere  motion  of  the  vesael;  and  though  we  sailed  close-hauled  to 
-the  wind,  and  made  little  actual  progreii,  no  music  could  be  more 
grateful  to  our  ears  than  the  splashing  of  the  waves,  as  the  ship  cut 
through  them  with  her  prow. 

Never  shall  I  ibrget  the  deUght  with  which,  on  a  beautiful  even- 
ing, when  smoking  our  cigars  on  deck,  we  saw  the  signal  of  "  Land 
visible  ahead,"  displayed  by  the  commodore.  A  ciy  of  pleasuro  buret 
from  every  lip,  and  crowding  up  into  the  shrouds,  we  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  by  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses  the  truth  of  the  intelli- 
gence. But  it  was  in  vain.  All  round  the  verge  of  the  horiion  the 
a«ure  of  the  sky  was  bright  and  unbroken,  and  night  closed  in  before 
4)ur  eyes  wero  gratified  with  the  view  of  our  destined  port 

In  our  state  of  excitement  it  was  impossible  U>  sleep;  and  on  the 
fi>Uowmg  morning,  before  the  first  gleam  of  approaching  daylight  had 
dappled  the  east,  we  had  all  assembled  on  the  deck.  The  sun  rose 
brightly  on  Uiat  morning,  but  we  beheld  him  not.  Not  a  ray  fell 
upon  the  waters  lor  leagues  around ;  not  a  beam  even  ki«ed  the 
pendant  that  streamed  above  the  high  top-gallant  mast  of  the  commo- 
flore.  An  island  rose  before  us,  from  which  a  mountain,  like  a  vast 
pyramid,  was  seen  to  stretch  high  up  into  the  air;  and  while  its  un- 
ctouded  summit  glowed  resplendent  in  the  sunshine,  we  still  sailed 
<••  JJ"»e"«d  in  the  mighty  shadow  which  it  cast  far  out  into  the  ocean. 

The  island  to  which  we  were  approaching  was  Tenerifife.  The 
wuid  was  unfavourable  for  Palma,  and  the  commodore,  without  signify- 
mg  his  mtention,  had  determined  on  making  the  former  the  place  of 
our  temporary  sojourn.  « The  appearance  of  Tenerifl^  when  seen  from 
tbe  sea  IS  not  prepossessing.  To  the  eye  it  seems  to  consist  of  a  con- 
gregation of  rocky  and  barren  hills,  many  of  them  of  very  considera- 
ble emmence.  unadorned  by  any  brightness  of  verdure.  Our  approach 
tou  was  slow.  The  wind  fell  away  as  the  son  neared  his  meridian, 
and  It  was  evening  before  we  came  to  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  San- 
ta Cruc 

On  the  following  morning  the  British  consul  came  tm  board  the 
Qonmodore,  and  was  received  with  a  salute.  By  his  agency  mea- 
sures were  instantly  adopted  for  supplying  our  deficiency  of  water, 
md  proouring  such  refreshmenis  for  the  troops  as  were  aflforded  bv 
the  island.  ' 

At  Santa  Crux  my  companions  and  myself  once  more  enjoyed  the 
luxury  of  treading  on  terra  firma.  The  town  is  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  with  less  appearance  of  poverty  than  usually  meets  the  eye 
m  towns  of  equal  population  m  England.  To  us,  indeed,  it  possessed 
a  deep  though  extrinsic  interest,  in  being  the  spot  where  Nelson  ex- 
perienced the  only  &ilure  which  marked  his  glorious  career.  It  was 
not  with  vacant  eye  that  we  gazed  on  the  scene  of  this  memorable 
conflict  The  natives  pointed  out  lo  us  the  exact  spot  where,  leading 
his  gallant  followers,  he  had  eflTected  a  landing,  m  face  of  a  powerful 
battery,  and  captured  it  with  the  cutlass  and  bayonet ,  The  attack 
then  extended  to  the  town,  and  we  saw  where  fhim  the  windows 
and  terraced  roofs  of  the  houses  a  deadly  and  destructive  fire  had 
been  poured  on  the  assailants,  and  where  he  under  whose  auspices 
ttie  «  meteor  flag'Vof  England  was  yet  destined  victoriously  to  brave 
both  Uie  batde  and  the  breexe  was  carried  ofT  maimed,  yet,  even  m 
defeat*— glorious 

In  the  cathedral  church,  the  colors  which  had  been  captured  from 
our  coantrymen  on  that  occasion,  were  hung  up  as  trophies  of  victo- 
y.  They  were  shown  to  us  with  an  excusable  pride.  The  Spanish 
flag  was  floating  proudly  over  tiiem,  and  we  turned  hastily  away  fh)m 
a  sight  which  we  found  it  was  impoesible  to  muster  resolution  of  spirit 
to  gaae  on  ealmly.  ^ 

As  we  wandered  through  the  towi,  the  fair  senoras  peered  forth 
on  us  with  dark-bright  eyes,  from  casements  and  lattices,  and  occa- 
•tonally  lei  fall  a  shower  of  myrtle  or  orange  flowere  on  our  heads  as 
we  passed.  The  weather  was  too  hot  for  promenading,  and  we  met 
but  few  of  the  higher  order  of  females  in  the  street  But  the  even- 
ing  brought  them  to  the  Alameda,  widi  all  their  bravery  on,  and  in- 
tent ot  makmg  unprofiteble  conquest  of  the  hearts  of  the  English  in- 

^.™  no^  I Jwd  never  ei^ed  the  opportonity  of  otiserving  the 
^T7i£!  foreign  people,  nor  obtained  palpable  experience  of  those 

i^  fiSrl!''*^  ^^^"K  "'^r^'^*  ^'^  "'^8^°"'  education,  and  climate 
^^JS  "^  "^  *f  character  and  habits  both  of  mdhriduals  and 
wmmnmtwfc   This  my  first  specimen  waa  certainly  an  unfortimate 


one.  I  had  then  seen  little  of  the  world— I  have  now  aeen 
and  a  considerable,  I  may  almost  say  the  principal,  part  of  my  lift 
bos  been  peased  abroad :  but -I  do  not  remember  anywhere,  to  havf 
witnessed  a  dissolution  of  maniien  so  gross  and  ofl^nsive  as  in  the 
island  of  Tenerifib.  In  saying  this,  I  wish  not  to  be  undeistood  ao 
aiq|>lying  a  censure  so  broad  and  unqualified  to  the  higher  clamiea  %£ 
society  in  the  island.  In  them  I  was  naturally  struck,  indeed,  by  a 
freedom  of  address  which  my  experience  of  foreign  mannen  has  sine* 
proved  to  be  consistent  with  the  most  perfect  propriety  of  conduot 
and  purity  of  thought  But  in  a  society  where  the  inferior  orden  am 
so  entirely  depraved,  it  is  impossible,  1  think,  to  presume  that  the 
gangrene  has  not  spread  farther.  The  difierent  classes  of  a  cemmuni- 
ty  are  **  bound  ea<^  to  each,  by  natural  sympathy,"  and  where  there 
is  rottenness  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  it  would  be  folly  to  expect  that 
the  sap  and  vigor  of  the  higher  branches  can  be  unimpaired  bjr  the 
decay.  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit,  that  there  is  nothing  more  intoler* 
ant  tiian  a  young  Englishman  sallying  forth  into  the  world,  full  of  his 
own  ignoranoe  and  J€itn  BuUimn — -judging  of,  mankind  by  his  own 
petty  and  narrow  notions  of  fitness  and  propriety — ^without  the  cap** 
ci^  of  generalisation — a  mighty  observer  of  effiscts,  and  disregarder 
of  causes,  end  travening  continent  and  ocean,  at  once  blinded  and 
shackled  by  the  bigotry  and  prejudices  of  bis  own  limited  and  imbe- 
cile intellect  Were  I  wTiting  a  book  of  travels — were  it  the  olgeot 
of  these  volumes  to  furnish  facts  for  the  philosopher,  or  knowledge  to 
the  student,  t  might,  indeed,  hesitate  before  I  ventured  to  annocmce 
a  conclusion  so  decided  on  the  character  of  a  people  from  an  inter- 
course so  transient  Bnt  I  pretend  to  give,  not  fad^j  but  tembltme$» 
— ^not  an  account  of  things  as  they  really  existed,  but  as  they  appear- 
ed when  refracted  and  modified  by  the  peculiarities  of  my  own  rea- 
soning and  perceptive  powers. 

At  Tenerifile  the  supfdy  of  water  was  limited,  and  our  stay,  on  Aat 
account,  was  necessarily  prolonged.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Santa 
CruE  the  scenery  is  barren  and  uninteresting,  and  the  town  presented 
little  variety.  Our  time,  from  mom  till  noon,  froiA  noon  till  dewy 
eve,  hong  hea^y  on  our  hands,  and,  without  a  strong  incentive,  the 
heat  was  too  great  for  exercise  on  shore.  In  the  evenings,  indeed, 
we  generally  promenaded  on  the  Alameda,  and  lavished  our  most  lan- 
guishing looks  and  sweetest  smiles  on  the  sallow  and  dark-eyed 
beauties  of  the  island.  Then  came  the  Tertullia,  a  nightly  assembly, 
open  to  every  one  with  a  propensity  for  either  gambling  or  dancing;. 
There  we  generally  remained  till  midnight  and  then  returned  to  the 
ship.  But  this  was  stupid  enough;  and  finding  there  was  no  prospect 
of  the  fleet  sailing  in  less  than  a  week,  a  party  was  arranged,  con- 
sisting of  our  worthy  doctor.  Stanhope,  Popham,  and  myself,  to  ascend, 
or,  at  least  endeavor  to  ascend,  the  Peak. 

New  vigor  and  and  aninmtion  was  at  once  infbsed  into  ns  by  thb 
project  The  giant  cone  of  the  Peak,  which,  after  the  first  day,)  had 
regarded  with  little  interest,  now  excited  feelings  of  anxious  expee- 
tetton,  whenever  I  beheld  it  towering  like  a  mighty  king  of  earth 
and  ocean  far  up  into  the  sky. 

Though  our  excunion  was  easily  decided  on,  there  were  consider- 
able difficulties  to  be  overccHne  in  the  preparatory  arrangements.  1^ 
made  enquiries  for  guides,  bnt  there  were  none^to  be  found ;  for  even 
those  bom  within  a  league  of  the  mountain  lived  fh>m  infiucy  to  old 
age  without  having  curiosity  to  ascend  from  their  native  valley  in- 
to the  region  of  barren  grandeur  above  them.  The  distance  to  the 
Peak  was  considerable,  and  as  we  could  not  afibrd  to  waste  any  un- 
necessary time  on  our  excureion,  we  were  anxious  to  procure  animala 
for  our  conveyance.  This,  however,  was  by  no  means  easy.  Neither 
horse  nor  mule  was  to  be  had  for  love  or  money,  and  it  was  with 
extreme  difficulty  that  we  at  length  succeeded  in  procuring  a  pair  of 
camek  (which  are  here  not  unusually,  employed  instead  of  oxen)  and 
an  ass  (or,  as  it  is  called  in  Spanish,  a  bourico)  for  our  baggage,  which, 
after  dismissing  the  former,  wo  intended  should  accompany  us  in  our 
ascent  as  for  as  should  be  found  practicable.  We  had.  the  good  for^ 
tune,  too,  after  being  disappointed  in  all  our  inquiries,  to  meet  with  a 
person  who  we  were  assured  knew  all  the  passages  of  the  mountain, 
and  who,  for  a  handsome  reward,  agreed  to  be  our  conductor. 

These  indispensable  preliminaries  being  at  length  arranged,  the 
following  morning,  at  day-break,  was  fixed  for  our  departure;  and  car* 
rying  with  us  a  stock  of  provisions  which,  on  a  moderate  calculation, 
might  have  lasted  for  a  week,  the  first  gleam  of  dawn  found  ns  seat- 
ed, with  high  spirits,  in  the  ship's  boat,  and  rowing  towards  the  shore. 
There  we  found  our  guide  and  the  animals  destined  for  our  convey- 
ance waiting  our  arrival.  A  long  interval,  however,  intervened  be- 
fore we  were  fairly  en  route.  The  party  consisted  of  four,  of  which 
two  were  allotted  to  each  camel,  and  the  provender  and  ba^;age  were 
placed  on  the  bourico. 

In  the  idea  of  travelling  on  a  camel  there  was  something  of  barba- 
ric grandeur  and  orientalism,  that  gave  a  piquancy  half^ludicrous 
and  half^imposing  to  the  journey ;  and  I  gazed  on  the  two  '*  ships  of 
the  desert**  on  board  of  which  we  were  about  to  embark  with  somewhat 
more  of  excitement  than  the  fear  of  ridicule  allowed  me  to  betray 
to  my  companions.  Perhaps  I  may  be  laughed  at  even  now,  when  I 
ooi^fess  that  1  never  yet  could  look  on  the  ikce  of  a  camel  withotit 
feeling  a  tear  rising  up  into  my  eye.  There  is  something  about  it  so 
subdued  and  qielancholy-— so  sad  and  so  submissive— it  looks  so  Ifle 
a  creature  for  which  life  has  no  enjoyment  that  when  the  driver, 
with  a  curse  and  a  blow  of  his  cudgel,  made  those  in  question  kneel 
down  for  us  to  mount  I  did  almost  involuntarily  retunaihis cuiaey and 
felt  inclined  to  do  so  with  the  blow. 
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To  mannt,  however,  was  not  a  matter  of  a  moment  There  wai  a 
pack<4addle,  b«|t  so  hard  as  to  aflbrd  to  the  equeetrian  (that  is  not  the 
wwd,  batour  language  afibrds  nothii^  nearer)  but  an  oncomfortable  and 
inooDvenient  seat  The  doctor  and  Fopham  were  the  first  to  take  up  their 
poaition.  The  ibrmer  disliking  the  pack-saddle,  adjusted  his  boatdoek 
§x  a  cusbioo,  and  s^ted  himself  on  the  posterior  hump  of  the  ani- 
mal»  with  his  feet  resting  on  the  back,  immediately  behind  Popharo, 
whose  little  figure,  from  the  inconveniently  wide  divergence  of  his 
legit  looked  not  unlike  that  of  a  diminutive  Bacchus  asiride  upon  a 
tmt  In  vain  did  the  driver  recommend  the  doctor  to  take  his  seat 
ssion  2es  regkSy  and  warn  him  of  the  insecurity  of  the  position  he  had 
■ailimeil ;  the  doctor  was  obstinate,  and  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice 
of  his  prudent  monitor.  The  consequence  to  be  expected  followed. 
The  oamal,  in  rising  to  his  feet,  gave  a  pretty  violent  jerk,  for  which 
he  was  unprepared,  and  the  follower  of  Galen  paid  the  penalty  of  his 
obduracy  by  being  pitched  from  his  position  and  laid  sprawling  in  the 
dust 

TIm  disaster  of  our  worthy  surgeon  occasioned  a  ocmsiderable  de- 
imngement  of  our  plans,  for  by  no  peisuasion  could  he  be  induced  to 
make  a  second  experiment  in  oamdmanak^,  and  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  baggage  from  the  bourico,  and  allot  to  that  animal 
the  heavier  though  more  dignified  task  of  carrying  the  practitioner  of 
medicine.  At  length  af\er  a  delay  of  more  than  an  hour,  our  difficul- 
ties were  finally  overcome,  and  in  the  fashion  already  described,  we 
journeyed  on  slowly  towards  the  Peak. 

For  my  own  part,  I  felt  so  uncomfortable  in  the  novel  mode  of  con- 
veyanoe  by  which  we  travelled,  as  to  have  very  little  attention  to 
bestow  on  the  character  and  features  of  the  country  through  which 
we  passed.  I  remember,  liowever,  that  it  was  generally  hilly,  bleak, 
■ad  barren,  intenperied  here  and  there  with  valleys,  in  which  were 
the  only  specimens  of  verdure  that  met  my  eye.  The  road,  for  almost 
the  whole  distance,  was  one  oontinued  ascent,  unless  whcai  crossing 
the  va]}eys  by  which  the  hills  over  which  we  passed  were  divided 
into  almost  parallel  ridges.  Towards  evening,  the  features  of  the 
scenery  were  materially  changed.  The  ridges  of  hills  across  which 
our  route  lay  became  tofUer  and  more  steep,  and  instead  of  being  bare, 
and  sloDy,like  those  we  had  traversed  in  the  early  part  of  our  march, 
were  coverwl  to  their  summit  with  pinewood.  We  ascended  several 
of  these  before  we  halted  for  the  night,  but  our  progress  was  arrested 
by  the  appeaance  of  one  evidently  too  precipitous  for  the  ascent  of 
<lia  camels,  and  we  therefore  determined  to  proceed  no  farther  till 
Ihe  folluwing  moniing. 

I  do  not  remember  ever  being  more  perfectly  exhausted  than  by 
that  day's  journey.  The  motion  of  a  camel,  when  long  continued,  is 
painful  and  fatiguing  to  a  degree  which  must  be  felt  to  be  adequately 
undeniood.  His  walk,  for  I  can  speak  from  experience  of  no  other 
pace,  is  entirely  different  froorthat  of  a  hone.  In  moving,  he  throws 
forward  both  legs  on  a  side,  by  which  action  be  communicates  a  jerk 
to  his  rider  sufficiently  unpleasant  to  prevent  his  for  a  moment  ima- 
gining himself  on  a  bed  of  roses. 

We  halted  for  the  night  in  a  grove  of  ptne-trees,  and  the  prepara- 
tiflQ  of  our  eiusampment  cost  little  trouble.  Our  guidb  soon  collected 
enough  of  the  follen  branches  which  the  wind  had  broken  from  the 
pine-trees  to  supply  us  with  fuel;  and  in  half  an  hour  we  were  seat- 
ed, or  rather  extended,  round  a  comfortable  fire.  Tired  as  we  all 
were,  there  was  no  flagging  of  our  spirits,  and  it  was  with  strong 
hope  of  success  in  attaining  the  olgect  of  our  excursion,  that  after  par- 
taking of  refreshment  and  fortifying  ourMlves  against  the  damps  of 
the  night  air,  by  smoking  a  cigar,  we  sunk,  wrapped  in  our  boat- 
doaks.  into  a  profound  sleep. 

We  started  on  the  following  morning  by  four  o*clock.  The  camels 
had  been  dismissed  on  the  evening  before;  but  the  ass,  with  the  pan- 
jffers  of  provision,  was  still  destined  to  be  the  companion  of  our  as- 
cent The  first  part  of  our  day's  journey  lay  through  such  forests  of 
pine  as  we  had  encountered  on  the  evening  of  the  preceding  day, 
but  ufler  a  fow  hours  we  entered  on  a  region  bare  and  desolate,  and 
diffisring  entirely  in  character  from  any  portion  of  the  countiy  we  hod 
yet  trovenwd.  The  earth  was  dry  and  calcined,  bearing  no  marks  of 
vegetation,  and  huge  fiagmenls  of  rock  which  had  evidently  fallen  from 
the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain,  lay  scattered  up  and  down.  Here 
the  sun,  which  had  already  attained  its  meridian,  beat  on  us  with 
overpowering  fervour,  and  the  sand  on  which  we  trod  was  so  hot 
as  to  be  almost  insupportable  when  touched  by  the  hand.  In  several 
places,  however,  we  encountered  springs,  which  bubbled  up  from  be- 
neath clear  as  crystal,  and  which  were  cool  and  pleasant  to  the  taste. 
Indeed,  I  know  not  whether,  but  for  the  refreshment  they  aflbrded, 
the  strength  of  any  of  the  party  could  have  enabled  him  to  surmount 
the  difficulties  of  this  dreary  region. 

Day  had  been  many  hours  on  the  wane,  before  any  change  in  the 
■eene  presented  itself,  though  I  imagine  on  the  whole  we  had  not  ad- 
vanced above  a  league;  but  every  yard  of  our  progress  was  labori- 
ous. The  earth  was  so  finely  pulverised  as  to  give  way  beneath  our 
feet,  and  fionfthis  reason,  l^  an  ordinary  step  we  seldom  gained 
more  dian  a  few  inches  of  actual  advance.  The  leflection  of  the  sun, 
too,  from  the  heated  sand,  was  painful  to  a  degree  of  which  I  have  be- 
fore or  since  found  no  example ;  and  the  leather  of  our  shoes,  which 
had  become  as  hard  and  inflexible  as  iron,  galled  our  feet  exceeding- 
ly, and  added  another  impediment  to  our  progress.  The  Urge  stones 
by  which  this  arid  and  dismal  region  was  interspersed,  became  gra- 
dually more  numerous,  as  we  ascended,  till  at  length  the  sand  entire' 
ly  disappeuied,  and  we  cnawd  a  considerable  tract  of  dark-ook>ured 


loose  atones,  covered  with  sulphuric  incrustation^  which  wrere  evident- 
ly <2e6r»«,  from  the  huge  gigantic  masses  that  rose  black  and  fiowniqg 
above. 

^  At  the  foot  of  these  rocks  we  again  halted  for  the  night    The  doo> 
tor  and  Popham  were  both  thoroughly  knocked  up  with  the  pam  and 
fiitigue  of  their  day's  journey,  and  on  the  following  morning  declared 
their  inability  to  proceed  fiu-iher.     Neither  Stanhope  nor  myself  weie 
in  a  much  better  condition,  but  having  advimced  thus  fiir,  and  endured 
thus  much  of  fatigue  and  suflering,  we  were  unwtllii^  to  retnn  re 
infecta  to  meet  the  jokes  and  banter  of  our  oompanioos  oo  ahipboard. 
We  slept  under  the  ledge  of  a  rock,  which  sheltered  us  flam  the 
wind  that  blew  with  biting  keenness  from  the  nortb<eaat    The  cold- 
ness of  the  night,  like  the  heat  of  the  day,  was  extreme.    The  fever 
which  the  latter  had  engendered  daring  our  burning  qacent  soon  sob> 
sided,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  state  of  debility  and  languor  souiceiy 
less  distressing.     Our  pulses  did  not  beat,  but  gutter;  and  even  this 
was  so  feeble  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  touch.     Wesufiered 
much,  too,  from  giddiness  in  the  head,  and  an  irritability  of  stomach, 
which  made  us  regard  with  extreme  distaste  the  food  necesaiy  far 
the  restoration  of  our  strength.     At  the  great  elevation  to  which  we 
had  already  attained,  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere  wma  so  great,  thst 
at  every  inhalation  it  seemed  to  cut  into  the  lungs  like  a  sharp  in- 
strument 

By  a  judicious  exhibition,  however,  of  brandy  and  cigari,  the  prec- 
sure  of  tlieae  evils  was  somewhat  lightened ;  axid  having  made  oar- 
selves  as  comfortable  for  the  night  as  circumstances  permitted,  Stan 
hope  and  myself  prepared  on  the  following  morning  to  set  farward  en 
our  journey^ 

It  was  settled  that  the  guide  should  accompany  us  in  what  skiH 
remained  of  the  ascent,  and  that  the  bourico.  and  the  pannieis  shoold 
remain  in  our  present  situation  till  our  return.  By  no  aigumeot  could 
Popham  or  the  doctor  be  induced  to  become  partners  of  oar  endea- 
vour to  reach  a  yet  higher  region  than  that  to  which,  with  ao  xaueh 
difficulty,  we  had  already  attained.  Taking  with  cheai,  tberef^  a 
stock  of  provisions  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  aJl  probable  wants,  they 
set  out  on  their  return  to  the  ship.  As  they  commenced  their  descent, 
fiitigued  and  dispirited.  Stanhope  and  myself,  ascending  a  rock  that 
jutted  out  somewhat  more  prominendy  than  those  around  it,  gave 
them  three  cheers  as  a  parting  salute,  and  then  fuming  our  focei 
towards  the  lofly  cone  which  we  had  still  to  surmoonl,  commenced 
the  difficult  and  arduous  task  of  climbing  towards  iti  summit. 

The  first  and  most  serious  obstacle  that  intercepted  our  advance 
was  the  dark  and  precipitous  rocks,  already  mentioned,  ai  the  foot  of 
which  we  had  passed  the  night  Tbere^was  much  toil  and  danger  in 
the  ascent  of  these  vast  and  almost  perpendicular  barrien,  and  we 
had  to  search  above  an  hour  before  we  oould  even  discover  a  jdacse 
in  which  the  attempt  could  be  made  with  any  prospect  of  succck 
Formidable  as  was  the  difficulty  which  they  presented,  it  vvat  over 
come;  and  in  safety,  though  certainly  not  without  peril,  we  reacM 
the  flat  surfoce  in  which  they  terminate.  Here  a  change  inthedis^ 
acter  of  the  scene  was  again  observaUe.  Patches  of  v^petation  were 
visible,  and  at  intervals  a  low  shrub,  which  in  leef  and  character  bare 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  whortleberry,  was  oocaaianally  seen.  I 
remarked,  also^  a  few  specimensofa  plant  of  somewhat  larger  growdi, 
which  I  took  to  be  a  species  of  juniper. 

As  we  advanced,  however,  vegetation  gradually  died  awqr,  and 
we  again  found  ourselves  on  a  tract  of  sand  resembling  that  which 
we  had  croased  on  the  preceding  day,  but  considera^  whiter  in 
colour.  Through  this,  dark  masses  of  rock  oocasioDally  protraded 
themselves  in  fontastic  shapes,  as  if  forced  upwards  by  some  volcsnic 
action  of  the  mountain.  'The  heat  of  the  sand  io  this  greater  eieva- 
tion  was  much  less  than  that  from  which  we  before  mSered  so  severely, 
but  the  insecurity  of  footing  was  not  diminiahed,  esd  the  difficulties 
of  our  progress  were  enhanced  by  the  increased  lightness  and  pongen- 
cy  of  the  atmosphere. 

We  were  animated  to  renewed  exerticMis,  however,  by  observing 
that  we  now  approached  the  cone  or  topmoat  peak  of  the  monntain, 
which  did  not  in  its  apparent  elevation  threaten  any  very  aeriooa  difiB- 
culties  in  the  part  of  6ur  task  which  remained  yet  anperfocmed.  After 
an  hour,  therefore,  devoted  to  rest  and  refi^diment,  we  recommaiced 
our  labours,  and  ascended  the  side  of  the  cone  with  greater  {ta% 
than  we  had  found  in  surmounting  any  portion  oi  onr  previom  jou^ 
ney.  Our  footing  was  firm  and  steady,  for  there  w«a  in  that  elevated 
region  but  little  earth,  except  where,  by  some  projection  of  the  rod, 
it  was  prevented  from  being  swept  downwards  b^  the  actkn  of  the 
elements. 

As  we  advanced,  large  fiasures  in  the  mountains  occaaioDany  'pn- 
sented  themselves,  from  which  issued  a  hot  and  aolplraroos  smoke, 
which  when  attempted  to  be  inhaled,  produced  an  overpowerii^  eea- 
sation  of  giddiness  and  sufiS>catiQn.  It  was  not  till  we  had  advanced 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  summit  that' we  met  with  amy  traces  of  snow, 
and  then  only  in  occasional  deep  hollou-s  of  the  roeks  on  the  northern 
face  of  the  ome,  which  betrayed,  I  imagined,  fewer  marka  of  vdcamc 
acticm  than  were  discernible  on  the  other  sides. 

It  was  precisely  at  seventeen  minutes  to  four  o'clock,  (T  ^v^  the  hour 
carefully  noted  in  my  memorandum-book)  that  we  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  liuB  celebrated  mountain,  and  looking  back,  with  aomething  of 
pride  and  self-respect,  to  the  difficulties  we  bad  surmounted,  we  waved 
our  hats  triumphantly  in  the  air,  and  congratulated  CHuael  vea  on  b«i4 
probably  at  that  moment  the  most  exalted  persoDa^es  on  the  gWbe. 
The  wind,  which  had  been  violent,  and  from  which  w«-  bad  nififeied 
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coomd€n\Ay  on  oar  ascent,  had  hf  degrees  died  away^;  and  before  we 
reached  the  apex  «f  the  cone,  the  air  was  so  calin  that  a  feather  might 
hare  lain  nnmoyed  upon  its  airiest  pinnacle.  On  all  sides  the'  sky, 
from  rerge  to  centre,  was  imcleoded,  and  the  wide  prospect  beneath 
iound  its  only  limit  in  the  feebleness  of  human  vision. 

For  a  while  we  were  all  eye.  As  an  eagle  from  his  eyrie  did  we 
gaze  upon  that  earth  of  which  we  scarcely  at  that  moment  felt  our- 
selves to  be  denizens.  Its  hopes,  its  fears,  and  its  ambitions,  wliat 
were  they  to  us,  when,  like  twin  "  giants  of  the  western  star,"  we 
looked  proudly  downward  from  our  *<  throne  of  clouds  o'er  half  the 
world!" 

The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  Peak  was  certainly  fine,  though 
I  believe  our  own  enthusiasm  lent  it  much  of  its  charms.  Immedi- 
ately  beneath  Teneriffe^its  barren  and  its  wooded  hills — ^its  green 
and  fertile  vallies — its  towost  Laguna.  Omtava,  and  Santa  Cruz — ^lay 
stretched  out  before  us  like  a  map.  TheiMfae  wide  expanse  of  ocean 
that  extended  on  all  sldes^the  islands  of  Pblma,  Canaria,  and  Gome- 
m  atuddinjf  its  bosom  like  gems — the  fleet  that  lay  at  anchor  in  the 
bay — the  ship  in  which,  tluoogh  storm  and  calm,  we  had  been  safely 
wailed  thus  far  through  the  world  of  waters— on  all  these  things  did 
we  gaze  long  and  sUently,  and  with  pl«mnim,  perhaps  heightened  by 
the  remembrance  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  by  wluch  it  had  been 
earned. 

Our  pleasumble  sensations  were  indeed  materially  diminished,  by 
a  continual  steam  of  hot  and  mephitic  vapour  which  rose  from  the 
mountain,  and  occasioned,  besides  being  generally  disagreeable,  great 
irritation  in  our  oigans  of  smell  and  vision.  This  exhalation  seemed 
ID  pervade  the  atoMqphere  of  every  part  of  the  summit;  but  whether 
this  is  generally  the  case,  or  whether  it  was  merely  owing  to  tfie 
perfect  stillness  of  the  air  during  our  visit,  we  of  conne  had  no  means 
of  ascertaining. 

The  object,  however,  that  principally  occupied  our  attention  during 
oar  sojourn  on  the  J*eak  was  a  huge  crater,  or,  as  it  is  designated  by 
the  natives,  cdtderOt  whose  diameter  at  the  surface  we  calculated  to 
bo  about  two  hundred  yaids.  This*  vast  volcanic  caldron  is  in  form 
circular,  and  descends  to  a  great  depth  in  the  mountain,  the  sides 
sloping  inwards  like  those  of  an  inverted  cone,  and  coveted  with  a 
coating  of  loose  stones,  with  which  there  is  perceptibly  a  large  admix- 
ture of  sulphur.  During  our  stay,  we  observed  no  emission  of  smoke 
from  the  cmler,  but  the  air  and.  vapour  which  rose  fixmi  it  was  so  hot 
and  sulphurous  as  to  oocasion  a  strong  feeling  of  sufibcation  when  in- 
haled into  the  lungs,  and  the  stones,  even  at  the  edge,  were  burning 
to  the  touch. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  however,  we  attempted  to  gratify 
oar  curiosity  by  a  descent;  but  the  difficulty  of  secure  footing,  the 
danger  of  being  precipitated  downwards  involuntarily  by  the  sliding 
of  the  stones,  and  the  instinctive  conviction  that  life  could  not  be 
supported  under  any  increased  impurity  of  the  atmosphere,  prevented 
our  perMvering  in  an  experiment  so  full  of  hazard.  Altogether,  I 
think,  we  remained  on  the  summit  of  the  Peak  about  an  hour,  and 
having  minutely  examined  all  that  to  our  unphilosophical  eyes  appear- 
ed worthy  of  examination,  we  made  preparation  for  our  retu/n  to  a 
lower  region.  • 

In  our  descent,  we  followed  a  route  somewhat  difierent  from  that 
by  which  we  had  ascended,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  safely  reached  the 
■pot  where  in  the  morning  we  had  left  the  bounce  and  the  baggage. 
In  this  portion  of  our  undertakmg  there  were  but  few  obstacles, 
and  these  comparatively  trifling,  to  impede  our  pipgress.  On  oom- 
-  ing  to  the  tmcis  of  sand  which  we  had  found  so  much  diflkully  in 
ascending,  we  had  only  to  seat  ourselves  at  the  top  to  be  speedily 
conveyed  without  efibrt  to  the  bottom—a  mode  of  travelling  at  once 
easy  and  primitive. 

We  rested  for  the  night  on  the  same  spot  where  we  had  slept  the 
preceding  one,  and  again  sufiered  severely  from  the  extreme  coldness 
of  the  night  air.  Betimes  we  were  again  on  our  journey ;  and  before 
^  the  increasing  heat  had  become  oppressive  we  reached  a  ooUage, 
where,  being  supplied  by  its  hospitable  owner  with  abundance  of 
goat's  milk,  we,,  with  the  aid  of  our  own  panniers,  contrived  to  make 
a  pretty  comfortable  breakfast  The  feUgue  we  had  undergone  during 
the  last  three  days  was  excessive;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  our  meal, 
jaded  and  almost  worn  out,  we  cast  ourselves  on  the  ground,  aw^slept 
till  evening,  when  we  recommenced  our  travel.  The  camels  were 
gnne;  but  had  that  mode  of  conveyanca  been  within  my  opuon,  I 
•hould  infinitely  have  preferred  walking.  All  night  we  were  on  the 
road,  and  about  eleven  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  we  had 
the  satisfaction  once  more  of  safely  rejoining  pur  companions  in  the 
ship. 

Not  with  our  return,  however,  did  our  suflerings  cease.  Our  fiices 
were  hteraily  flayed,  and  our  feet  were  so  much  blistered  and  inflam- 
ed as  to  render  us  quite  unable  to  walk  for  several  days.  Of  Tene- 
riflTe  I  saw  no  more,  for  the  fleet  saUed  before  I  was  suflicienUv 
recovered  to  go  ashore.  ' 

men  we  quitted  our  anchorage  at  Tenerifie,  the  wind,  though  it 
could  scarcely  be  called  feir,  was  Buch  as  to  enable  us,  when  close- 
hauled,  to  toy  our  course.  For  the  first  seven  days  of  ow  voyage  we 
«av^  no  land.  On  the  eighth,  we  were  close  under  the  northern  coast 
Of  Africa,  runnmg  pleasantly  along,  at  about  the  distance  of  a  gunshot 
fiom  the  riwre.  On  the  following  momuig  we  were  in  the  Straits, 
^ith  wind  and  current  in  our  favour-Mount  Adas  fuU  in  view,  and 
tue  rocJi  of  Gibraltar  looming  in  the  extreme  distance.  It  was  about 
noon  that,  havmg  entered  the  beautiful  but  insecure  bay  which  forms 


the  only  harbour  of  that  fortress,  die  sound  of  the  dropping  anchor 
gave  notice  that  all  the  perils  of  our  voyage  were  at  length  past 

Nothing,  I  think,  can  be  more  magnificently  beautiful  than  Gibnltar 
when  seen  from  the  sea.  The  rock  itself,  d^rk,  grand,  and  imposing^ 
marking  its  fine  outline  on  the  upper  sky-— the  huge  craggy  precipicaSf 
to  which  even  the  mountain-goat  would  fear  to  climb— the  spots  of 
sunny  greenery,  brighter  by  contrast  with  the  barren  rocks  by  whidi 
they  are  encireled — the  houses  embowered  amid  almand*trees  and 
acacias,  scattered  over  the  mountain-side,  and  .peeping  forth  in  tiaD» 
quil  beauty  from  the  summits  of  frowning  clifls  on  the  scene  of  wild 
grandeur  outspread  above,  beneath,  and  around  them — these  nurely 
were  features  of  surpassing  beauty.  But  there  were  yet  others.  The 
high  and  massive  walls,  that  rise  from  the  sea,  brisding  with  cannon^ 
atid  beating  back  the  roaring  waves  that  break  in  harmless  thunder 
on  their  base — the  town,  that  stretches  out  along  the  narrow  level 
and  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hill — ^notbeautiful  certainly,  but  with  some- 
thing about  it  of  the  picturesque  when  viewed  from  a  distance— the 
chambers  hewn  in  the  stupendous  perpendicular  rock,  that  oomannds 
the  landward  approach,  as  if  the  very  mountain  would  launch  forth 
its  thunders,  and  pour  down  destruction  on  its  assailants — add  to  all 
thi^  the  associations  of  siege  and  battle  with  which  its  history — ^nay» 
its  very  imme,  is  indissolubly  linked — ^remember,  that  it  is  the  very 
prize  fbr  which  kings  have  striven,  and  thoosanda—tens  of  thousands 
bled  on  land  and  ocean,  and  you  will  gaze  on  Gibhiltar,  asi  did.  with 
admiration,  blended,  perhaps,  in  the  imagination  with  thoughts  pf 
higher  cast  and  deeper  birth. 

We  were  soon  visited  by  the  pratique  master,  who  judged  qvanui* 
tine  to  be  unnecessary,  and  Colonel  Grimshawe  went  immediatdy 
asliore  to  report  our  arrival  to  the  governor.    On  the  firilowing  morn- 
ing we  landed,  and  were  put  in  possession  of  very  small  and  ineon- 
,  venient  barracks  in  the  Vavm.    Our  quarters  were  bad;  the  apart* 
ments,  dark,  dingy,  and  detestable,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
the  unhealthy  atmosphere  of  a  crowded  and  uncleanly  population.    I 
know  of  no  town  in  which  so.  great  a  multitude  of  living  beingp  up 
congregated  within  such  narrow  limits  as  in  Gibraltar.  In  the  discordant 
elements  of  which  it  was  composed,  I  found  new  matter  of  interest 
and  observation.    There,  Turks,  Jews,  and  Christians,  men  of  all 
climates  ajid  all  religions,  were  mingled  in  one  heten^geneous  mass    ' 
led  by  one  motive— bouxMl  but  by  one  link,  and  animated  by  tho 
pursuit  of  one  object.    In  a  society  thus  collected,  there  was  not.  and 
there  could  scarcely  be  expected,  any  general  amalgamation  of  manp 
ners.    There  was  not.  and  could  not  be,  any  common  point  of  social 
union   beyond  that  arising  fh>m  casual  and   temporary  proximity 
among  people  dififenng  so  widely  in  every  thing  of  thought  and  aetion, 
principle  and  observance.     Each  nation,  in  feet,  formed  a  separate 
society  within  itself     Englidmien  consorted  with  Englishmen,  and 
talked  politics  over  port  and  madeira:  the  Greek,  vfith  his  richly- 
embroidered  jacket  and  purple  cap.  and  loosely  flowing  capotOr  daily 
met  Greek,  without  encountering  **  the  tug  of  war;"  the  Moor,  fhmi 
the  neighbouring  coast  of  Barbery,  delighted  to  waste  his  leismv 
houn  in  smoking  and  drinking  Shcobet  in  a  coterie  of  kindred  barba- 
rians: and  the  Jews,  who  constituted  not  the  least  niuneious,  and 
certainly  the  wealthiest  part  of  the  population,  permitted  neither 
Christians  nor  Mohammedans  to  become  partners  of  their  social  oom- 
ronnion.    To  all  of  these  there  was  but  one  rallying  point— the  Ex- 
change.   There  men  of  every  shade  of  feith  and  cobur  united  in  one 
common  worship,  and  bent  the  knee  to  Mammon. 

In  such  a  population  as  I  have  described,  there  was  of  course  much 
to  interest  one  whose  curiosity  like  mine  was  unsated,  and  to  whom 
that  foreign  world  on  which  he  had  so  recently  entered  was  yet  new. 
Gibraltar  seemed  a  sort  of  parliament,  in  which  every  nation  had  its 
representative;  and  precluded  as  I  then  was.  both  hf  my  profession 
and  the  political  state  of  Europe,  from  ergoying  the  advantages  of  fo* 
reign  travel,  I  rejoiced  in  the  means  thus  aflbrded  me  of  beoomiQg 
ficqnainted  with  the  maimers  and  observances  of  many  countries  . 
which  I  knew  it  to  be  more  than  improbable  that  I  should  evef  visit 
Gibraltar  is  a  good  achool  for  a  young  soldier.    There  I  was  initi- 
ated into  all  the  disagreeable  arcana  of  the  garrison  duty  of  an  ex-    ' 
tensive  and  important  fortress.    Nothing  could  exceed  the  sttictnesi 
with  which  even  the  minutest  statutory  regulation  was  enforced,  nor 
the  severity  with  which  any  breach  of  duty,  however  slight,  was  sure 
to  be  visited.    At  the  period  of  our  arrival,  the  garrison  was  below 
its  usual  complement  and  consisted  only  of  three  regimAilB.    From 
this  cause,  the  duty  was  more  than  usually  severe.     Every  day  at 
least  half  the  officers  of  the  regiment  were  either  on  garrison  or  regi* 
mental  duty,  and  the  daily^absence  of  so  many  of  its  members  in* 
paired,  if  it  did  not  destroy,  the  usual  spirit  and  hilarity  of  the  mess. 
Before  our  arrival  at  Gibraltar  I  had  never  mounted  gnard;  but  as 
my  healdi  was  good,  and  I  never  missed  a  tour  of  duty,  before  we 
left  that  garrison  few  officers  of  my  standing  bad  mounted  so  many. 
And  weary  work  they  were.     To  be  cut  cmQT  ibr  a  day — a  live-loqg 
day  from  all  society,  with  no  engrossing  sulgect  to  interest  or  occupy 
the  thoughta— to  become  a  sort  of  invblontary  Robinson  Crusoe  for 
one-half  of  .every  week,  was,  to  one  of  my  age  and  naturally  high 
spirits,  a  penance  of  no  ordinary  magnitude.     I  remember  now  the 
dull  and  heavy  spirit  of  disgust  with  which  I  used  to  read  my  name 
when  it  appeared  in  orders  for  guard.    The  very  names  of  these 
guards  are  to  this  hour  imprinted  on  my  memory,  linked  as  of  yore 
with  all  their  weary  associations  of  monotonous  dulness.    Hiera  waa 
the  Mole,  and. the  flagged  StafiC  and  the  Land-port  uid  the  Wateri 
port  and  the  Queen's  Lines,  and  Bayside,  and  Eujropa  Foiot,  an^ 
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Euiopt  Advanee,  and  othen  which  I  hold  at  this  moioent  at  m^  pen^  ' 
ponit,  though  I  lettrain  my  fingeia.  I  declare,  there  is  not  a  chair* 
or  a  table,  or  wooden  tressel,  in  any  one  of  the  number,  no  scrap  of 
VftitiDg  on  the  wall  or  the  window-panes,  no  break  in  the  pkster,  or 
linufe  in  ihe  earthen  floor  in  these  guard-rooms,  that  I  could  not 
Mcall  at  this  moment,  in  its  own  individual  form,  lineament,  and 


Gibraltar,  however,  possessed  one  advantage  of  which  few  other 
ginisooB  can  boast  There  was  an  excellent  library  for  the  use  of 
the  offioeM,  to  the  full  benefit  of  which  they  wereT  entitled  by  a  triflihg 
•otaseription.  It  oontained,  even  at  that  period,  many  thousand  vo- 
lumes, and,  in  truth,  constituted  a  very  complete  collection  of  British 
literature.  Of  the  advantages  it  aflbnled  I  did  not  fail  to  profit i  and 
ID  the  slate  xrf*  isolation  from  society  in  which  I  was  placed  by  each 
impid  revolntioa  of  the  adjutant's  roster,  my  enforced  solitude  came 
like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous;  yet  not,  perhaps,  without  a  jewel 
In  its  head. 

It  is  impossible  jbr  me  to  recur  to  the  period  of  ray  sojourn  in 
Gibraltar,  and  yet  to  say  nothing  of  the  governor,  General  O'Haia. 
His  appearance,  indeed,  was  of  that  striking  cast  which,  when  once 
aem,  is  not  easily  forgotten.  General  O'llara  was  the  most  perfect 
specimen  I  ever  saw  of  the  soldier  and  courtier  of  the  last  ago,  and 
in  his  youth  had  fought  with  Granby  and  Ligonier.  One  could  have 
sworn  to  it  by  his  air  and  look — ^nay,  by  the  very  cut  of  his  coat — 
the  doUbls  inw  of  sausage  curls  that  projected  on  either  flank  of  his 
toupee— or  the  fivbion  of  the  huge  military  boots,  which  rivalled  in 
size,  but  for  outshone  in  lustre,  those  of  a  Dutch  fisherman  or  French 
postilUon.  liever  had  he  changed  for  a  more  modem  covering  the 
Kevanhuller  hat,  which  had  been  the  foshion  of  his  youth.  There  it 
was,  in  shape  precisely  that  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  placed  with 
mathematiod  precision  cm  the  head,  some  what  elevated  behind,  and 
■loping  in  an  unvarying  angle  downwards  to  the  eyes,  surmounted 
by  a  long  stiff  feather  rising  from  a  large  rosette  of  black  riband  on 
the  daxter  side.  This  was  the  last  of  the  Kevenbullers :  it  died,  and 
^Mt  buried  with  the  governor,  for  no  specimen  has  since  been  dis- 
oownd,  and  the  Kevenhuller  hat,  like  the  mammoth  and  the  masto- 
dM»  baa  become  extinct  for  ever. 

Notwilhatandiiig  the  strictness  of  the  discipline  which  he  scni- 
pakHiily  enforced  in  the  garrison  which  he  commanded,  no  ofiicer 
could  be  more  universally  popular  than  General  O'Hara.  In  person 
bo  bad  been— ^md,  though  somewhat  bent  by  years,  even  then  was— 
mnatkably  handsome.  His  life  had  been  divided  between  the  camp 
■bd  the  court,  and  he  had  been  distinguished  in  both.  He  was  a 
bochAnr,  and  had  always  been  noted  as  a  gay  man ;  too  gay  a  man, 
poriiapa,  to  have  ever  thought  of  narrowing  his  liberty  by  the  im- 
pofeition  of  die  trammels  of  wedlock.  General  O'Hara  had  always 
lAoved  in  the  voi^  highest  circles  of  society  at  home )  and  notwith- 
■lAttdiiig  an  office  of  considerable  emolument,  which,  I  believe,  he 
Md  in  the  household,  had  dissipated  his  private  fortune,  and  become 
damply  involved  in  his  circumstances.  It  was  this  cause  akme 
iffllich  hod  induced  him,  late  in  life,  to  submit  to  the  banishment 
poeuliArly  disagreeable  to  a  man  of  bis  habits,  attached  to  the  accept* 
aaeo  of  the  chief  oomraand  at  Gibraltar. 

The  getioral  was  a  hen  vifoa/,  an  unrivalled  boon  oompsnico— one 
to  whoBi  society  W3S  as  necessary  as  the  air  he  breathed.  He  never 
dj&od  alone,  and  his  hospitality  was  extended  to  every  rank  of  the 
ofltoeia  in  the  garrison.  In  his  own  house,  and,  above  all,  at  his  own 
table,  he  delighted  to  caat  oflT  all  distinction  of  rank,  and  to  associate 
oil  terms  of  peiieot  equality  with  even  the  humblest  of  his  guests. 
The  honooia  of  the  table  wers  done  by  his  stafll^  and  the  general  was 
in  nothing  distinguished  from  those  around  him,  except  by  being 
undoubtedly  the  gayest  and  most  agreeable  person  in  the  company. 

It  was  impossible  that  one  who  had  spent  a  long  life  in  the  highest 
•nd  inott  distinguished  circles  of  society  in  England  should  be  unfor- 
niahed  with  an  abundant  store  of  interesting  and  amusing  anecdote; 
and,  in  truth,  anecdoto-telling  was  at  once  his  forte  and  hia  foible. 
"Hit  fofto,  becauae  ho  did  it  well— his  foible,  for,  sooth  to  say,  he  waa 
■omotiiMa  given  to  carry  into  aomething  cf  excess.  He  would  ente^ 
tain  bii  goeata  by  the  hour  with  the  scandalous  tittle-tattle  which  had 
hoett  eirfeulated  at  court  or  the  club-houses  some  thirty  yean  before ; 
and  did  more  than  hint  at  his  own  bonnes  fortonea  among  the  oele- 
btuted  beautiea  of  the  British  conrt,  and  the  Bonarobaa  of  Franco, 
Italy,  and  Spain.  He  sang,  too— and  beautifully.  I  have  seldom 
iMMod  a  flnef  voice,  or  one  more  skilfully  managed. 

Such  was  General  O^Hara,  or,  as  he  waa  mora  generally  called,  ttie 
«Gld  Cock  of  the  Rock;"  and  no  roan  certainly  cook]  be  morereipect- 
«d  for  Ua  rigid  yet  lenient  (for  these  epithets  are  for  from  inoompati- 
M6)  discharge  of  his  military  duties,  or  more  beloved  for  bis  engaging 
^oaHfies  as  a  social  compankm.  Fbr  myself,  during  my  sojourn  in 
Gibraltar,  I  Was  much  indebted  to  his  kindness.  The  general  had 
boon  hititnately  acquamted  with  my  grandfather,  who  had  passed  his 
Ufo  in  the  unprofitable  puisilit  of  court  favour.  My  father  he  bad 
Ukewiae  knowfi  m  the  Mossom  of  his  eariy  prosperity,  which,  alas ! 
iMras  never  destined  to  ripen  into  fruit.  He  spoke  of  both  kindly,  gave 
the  a  general  invitation  to  his  table,  and  was  lavish  of  those  petty  at- 
tentions which  cost  little  to  the  giver,  but  which,  coming  fl«m  a  per- 
ion  of  his  station  and -dignity,  ore  always  felt  to  bo  flattering  by  one 
io  for  hi*  inforior  in  age  and  rank. 

Baving  said  thus  much  of  General  OUara,  I  would  yet  say  some- 
thing  more,  and  tell  the  reader  that  before  we  quitted  Gibraltar  he 
4i^    Tn^w  ^«»»>l»ypocri8y  in  the  heavy  looks  of  the  atddiei^ai 


they  followed  his  remains  to  their  last  earthly  tenement.  He  wag,  of 
course^  buried  with  all  the  military  honours  duo  to  his  Irigh  lank.  I 
had  never  before  seen  flie  funeral  of  a  general  o9cer.  There  was 
hie  horse— the  well-known  chaiger  on  which  we  had  all  ao  often  isen 
hitn  mounted— -bearing -the  boots  and  spurs  of  his  departed  master ;  <bi 
the  coflin,  likewise,  lay  other  mournful  Insignifr^the  swrord,  the  isdi, 
and— not  the  least  prominent  memorial  in  the  group— -the  Kevenhol. 
ler  hat  and  its  tall  unbending  feather.  There  I  gazed  oti  it  for  tht 
last  time. 

The  ceremony  was  altogether  very  impreorivo.  The  troopi  mardh 
ed  slowly  with  arms  reversed ;  the  report  of  minute-guns  nsi  besxd 
fipom  the  bastion,  and  the  colours  were  displayed  half-mast  high  by  all 
the  Bhips  in  the  bay.^  )yhen  the  body  had  been  conaigned  to  the 
vault,  and  the  service  was  concluded,  loud  and  succeasive  pcsh  of 
artillery  were  heard  to  reverberate  fifom  rock  to  ocean,  the  antbem 
best  fitted  to  grace  the  ofaaequies  of  a  gallant  soldier. 

It  is  not,  or  at  leaat  was  not,  the  fashiou  in  Gibraltar  for  the  miliisiy 
to  maintain  much  intercourse  with  the  mercantile  part  of  the  papain 
tion.  From  the  character  of  the  place  as  an  important  militaiy  fie> 
tress,  it  was  necesiary  that  the  latter  should  be  in  a  great  degree  rab- 
ject  to  military  regulation,  and  submit  to  certain  restrictiooi  oo  ibm 
fteedom,  both  of  action  and  motion,  which  .could  not  kH  to  provs 
occasionally  galling  end  impleasanL  It  therefora  frequently  happened 
that  an  officer  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  was  brought  into  \«!tydi»' 
agreeable  collision  with  the  inhabitants  oif  the  town.  Ho  dTiliaD.lor 
instance,  after  dark,  was  allowed  to  approach  any  aentinel  or  mibtiiy 
post  without  a  lantern,  and  any  person  infringing  this  order  wwlaUs 
to  be  soiled  and  conveyed  a  prisoner  lo  the  neaieat  gnard-hoine.  The 
alternative  in  queation  frequently  haniened ;  and  the  roHgliDeto  of 
treatment  which  the  inhabitants  sometimes  experienced  fiom  ihe  nI- 
diers  created  a  degree  of  enmity  which  even  the  subssqoent  ciriUty 
of  the  oflicer,  in  case  which  was  not  always — he  wasinifaebDfnoor 
to  be  civil,  did  not  uniformly  prove  successful  in  appeasing.  IraiBeoi- 
ber  being  on  guard,  when  a  whole  party  of  ladies  and  genderoen  were 
apprehended  on  their  return  fiom  a  ball,  and  brought  prisonen  before 
me.  Loud  and  indignant  were  they  in  their  invectives  agunst  iha 
rude  and  tyrannical  rrgulatiooa  by  which  they  had  been  mbjcded  to 
so  unpleasant  a  procesa,  and  most  happy  waa  I  to  regain  the  ntitn^ 
of  my  guard-room,  by  sending  home  tfaiie  vociferous  and  iiaie  potf 
under  charge  of  a  corporal  to  prevent  their  enoounferiag  any  funhtt 
obstruction  on  their  route. 

Such  cauaea  will  naturilly  account  for  the  little  intecooana,  and 
the  no  little  dislike,  which  eiisted  between  the  nuUtaty  and  tbs 
English  oppidans  of  the  place.  With  foreigners  the  case  wis  difth 
ent  They  came  without  the  aame  proud  feelings  of  hbeity  abidi 
animated  our  counUyman,  and  they  knew  fiom  experience  tint  Ibe 
strictness  o<  observance  required  in  Gibraltar  was  little,  if  st  sUiIbm 
severe  than  that  enforced  in  every  gairison  town.  Our  ioiemeiw 
with  them,  therefore,  was  impeded  fay  fewer  obaiadei,  aid  I  mQI 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  gleaning  fiom  intaUigeiit  Ibreignen  sMb  ifr 
fonnistion  as  they  eouM  aflE>rd« 

As  I  write,  a  name  long  tbigotton  baa  started  to  vay  lipB,sii4  ttt 
would  flow  from  my  pen.    Hamet  Shericin !   Honaat  Hamst.'  Tl» 
clouds  of  oblivion  in  which  thy  name  and  memory  have  ao  loag  bees 
shrouded  fodo  again  fiom  around  thee,  and  I  onoo  moie  behold  thee 
in  thy  primitive  and  well-known  lineamenta.    lliere,  right  oppoaUk 
is  thy  pleaaant,  bearded,  and  mahagany-rokmred  viasge,  gasiag  oi 
me  fiwn  beneath  thy  turban  of  white  mualitw  and  sarmmmting  ^ 
tall  bnwny  figure,  clad  in  a  taatefiiUy  embroidered  jacket  of  pnrpk 
waiatcoat  of  bright  acariat  velvet,  and  thy  lower  aian  haried  in  whits 
calico  trowaenof  soperhttman  dimensions,  akich  suddenly  collapse, 
and  tertninate  at  the  knee.    Lower  still  are  thy  lep— and  such  \ep'. 
Most  sinewy  and  Herculean  supporten  were  theyof  thyroteustflrame, 
modelled  in  fine  proportion,  and  shining  forth,  undegrsAcA  Yvjr  a  lock- 
ing, in  their  native  complexion,  sometbtog  between  coppet^okNir  end 
nankeen.   Buch  do  I  sea  theo  oven  now.    Whether  thou  still  livest  or 
the  grave  liaa  ckised  over  thoel  know  not,  hut  as  the  \aM  act  of  kifld 
and  fliendly  remembrance,  I  would  imbody  thy  name  and  linesaieBtt 
in  these  memoln.    Thou  indeed  wilt  never  read  them,  end  tbeir 
memory  may  be  as  short-lived  as  thine  own.    It  mattefs  nsi;  ewn 
in  this  firagile  record  ahall  thou  stand  enrolled  among  my  fKenda 

Hamet  Sberkin  was  a  moor,  bom  somewhere  in  the  neighboeilMd 
of  Algiers.    He  was  a  merchant,  had  traded  to  Bagdad  and  Aleppo. 
and  with  hia  fleet  of  *«  deaert  ships"  had  voyaged  to  •*  Onnus  sod  1> 
dore.**    By  his  speculatrans  he  had  early  in  life  amaaaed  a  large  fo* 
tune,  with  which  he  returned  to  his  native  land.     Hia  wealth  exciMd 
the  cupidity  of  the  emperor,  who,  on  pretence  of  oome  politi«s)^ 
fence,  had  inoed  summary  otders  for  his  compendious  decapitaliA- 
Hnmet  had  fortunately  obtained  some  previous  intelligence  of  tbne 
beneficent  intentions  of  his  grecfous  master ;  and  though  by  fli^bt  be 
lost  one-half  of  his  woridly  substance,  yet  wisely  judging  that  t»  «o- 
iiomy  could  be  judickms  which  involved  the  loaa  of  hia  head,  be  at 
once  adopted  the  alternative,  however  unpleasant,  and  succeeded  m 
escaping  on  board  an  English  man-of-war,  then  eraiaing  in  the  offing. 
Thus  banished  from  his  native  land,  Hamet  bad  hecomea  sort  of  cio* 
ven  of  the  worid,  travelling  and  trafiicking  flwm  afacfte  *>  shore,  »• 
joummg  in  all  lands,  affiliating  in  none. 

The  Moon  are  the  only  dealen  in  Gibraltar  firm  m-faorn  you  cande- 
pend  on  getting  genuine  Havana  cigan.  It  was  in  our  reapecti'«e  c^ 
pacities  of  vender  and  purchaser  of  dgarstbat  the  acquaintance  ofBt- 
net  and  inyielfhaditi  commenceiifient   It  struck  im  there  was  noi 
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thiiv  fair,  open,  and  eyen  geneioiu  in  his  mode  of  dealing,  veiy  dif- 
^^rent  from  the  ftaqdulent  eitoition  ^ich  his  countrymen  genemlly 
display  jn  their  tnuwactions  with  fbreignen.  There  was,  too,  an  ex- 
presBion  of  good-n&ture  and  intelligence  on  his  countenance  which 
•trongly  prejudiced  me  in  his  ikvour.  in  all  my  small  dealings  thence- 
ibrth  1  resorted  to  Hamet  Sherkin,  and  whatever  I  happened  to  want 
which  he  did  not  himself  possess  he  procured  for  me  on  more  fiivour- 
able  terms  than  I  could  otherwise  have  obtained  it.  Hamet  told  me 
his  bistoiy.  He  was  not  wholly  unversed  in  European  knowledge, 
and  he  united  it  to  a' natural  intelligence  of  no  common  order.  He 
described  to  me  the  most  remarkable  scenes  and  occurrences  of  his 
travels— Bagdad,  Mecca,  and  Damascus — ^his  sufierings  in  die  Great 
Desert — the  attacks  made  upon  his  caravan  by  the  wild  Arabs,  and  a 
thousand  hairbreadth  escapes  by  flood  and  field,  to  which  those  of 
the  Moor  of  Venice  were  as  nothing.  HamCt,  though  a  Mussulman, 
was  something  of  a  wet  one ;  for  though  he  avoided  the  scandal  of 
drinking  wine  in  public,  he  had  no  objections  occmionally  to  discuss 
a  bottle  in  company  with  Nazarenes.  I  believe  he  entertained  a  sin- 
cere regard  for  me :  and  when,  befbre  our  departure  fh)m  the  Rock,  I 
took  leave  of  him,  there  was  something  like  a  tear  in  his  eye  as  he  in- 
voked the  blessing  of  Allah  and  the  Prophet  on  rxy  head. 

There  was  one  scene  in  which  Hamet  played  a  conspicuous  part, 
and  irom  which  a  coolness  of  some  duration  between  Colonel  Grim- 
■hawe  and  myself  took  its  origin. 

The  day  had  been  fixed  for  an  entertainment  of  more  than  common 
splendour  at  the  mess.  The  governor,  the  general  next  in  command, 
the  admiral,  the  naval  commissioner,  a  young  nobleman  on  his  tra- 
Tels,  and  several  other  personages  of  more  than  ordinary  caliber  and 
consequence,  were  to  grace  our  festivities  with  their  presence.  Of 
course,  it  was  tacitly  expected  and  rniderstood  that  the  guests  invited 
by  the  individual  officers  to  meet  so  distinguished  a  party  should  be 
of  some  rank  and  prominence  in  society.  Whether,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  proceeded  from  want  of  tact  or  from  mere  wanton  neg- 
ligence of  rule  on  my  part,  at  this  distance  of  time  it  would  boot  little 
to  decide,  but  it  is  at  least  true  in  fact  that  an  invitation  to  dinner  on 
Ithat  day  was  sent  to  my  friend  Hamet  Sherkin.  To  this  an  answer 
from  Hamet  was  duly  received,  in  which  he  swore  by  the  beard  of 
Mahomet  that  he  would  not  fail  to  gratify  me  by  his  presence  at  the 
appointed  time. 

The  day  came,  and  with  it  the  expected  congregation  of  official 
dignity,  for  whose  suitable  reception  splendid  preparation  had  been 
made.  With  it,  too,  came  Hamet  Sherkin,  in  clean  turban,  and  splen- 
didly embroidered  jacket,  according  to  the  &shion  of  the  best  circles 
in  Barbaiy,  but  with  bare  legs  and  yellow  morocco  slippers,  which, 
being  slipshod,  displayed  rather  more  of  a  broad  horny  heel  than  a 
nice  and  critical  eye  might  have  found  pleasure  in  surveying.  On  the 
entrance  of  my  Barbaric  friend,  I  observed  the  eye  of  Colonel  Grim- 
ahawe  to  lower  in  oflended  dignity;  and  when  I  proceeded  to  pre- 
sent Hamet  as  my  guest  on  the  occasion,  he  declined  the  profibred  in- 
troduction by  turning  rapidly  on  his  heel.  However  I  might  be  af^ 
fected  by  the  awkwardness  of  such  a  reception,  Hamet  neither  dis- 
played nor  felt  the  smallest  portion  of  mauvoite  konUf  and  joined  in 
the  good-humoured  laugh  that  went  round  the  assembly  on  his  ap- 
pearance, with  the  most  enviable  unconsciousness  of  its  being  excited 
by  himself  What  reason,  indeed,  was  there  why  honest  Hamet,  rich 
in  true  nobility  of  spirit,  should  have  felt  humbled  or  abashed  in  such 
•  party  ?  He  knew,  or  at  least  might  have  known,  that  in  power  and 
grasp  of  intellect,  he  was  inferior  to  none  of  those  around  him,  whUe 
he  felt,  and  could  not  but  feel,  the  consciousness,  that  by  a  single  blow 
of  his  sinewy  and  powerful  arm  he  could  have  levelled  any  one  of 
the  assembly,  Irom  the  general  to  the  lowest  enflign,  prOBtr»te  in  the 
dust 

At  length  dinner  was  announced,  and  the  guests  passed  forth  into 
atxe  hah,  in  due  order  and  solemnity,  and  with  the  most  precise  regard 
io  claims  of  precedence.  The  seat  allotted  to  Hamet  was,  of  courw, 
next  that  of  his  entertainer,  and  none  but  Theodore  Hook  can  fuUy 
undentand  my  discomfiture  when  I  beheld  him,  instead  of  oonfofming 
to  the  sedentvy  habits  of  the  Europeans,  seat  himself  on  his  chair 
cross-legged,  like  a  tailor.  This  unlo6ked-fi>r  dicumstance  occasion- 
ed considerable  derangement  of  the  gravity  and  decorum  of  the  en- 
tertainment The  younger  part  of  the  company  hwghed  oulnght, 
irhile  it  was  impossible  even  for  their  senion  to  reprev  a  smile. 

Unluckily,  the  eccentricities  of  Hamet  did  jiot  rest  here.  The  Eo* 
lopean  ftshion  of  knives  and  forks  had  not  yet  spread  into  fiorbaiy ; 
and  notwithstanding  my  anxious  reoommendaiioo  of  these  utensils  to 
the  notice  of  my  guest,  I  could  by  no  means  prevail  on  him  to  av«il 
himself  of  the  fiicilities  which  diese  unwonted  implMBeiitsmjgbtbave 
aflbrded.  If  othing,  indeed,  ooald  be  more  prinulire  than  his  mode  of 
•ating.  His  fingers  made  rapid  and  frequent  voyages  from  hJa  plato 
to  his  gullet,  and  whole  platefuls  of  ha*h  or  haricodjaappeared  with  a 
Telocity  which  it  might  have  piuEsled  thA  mostcspert  '•  foieifer"  to  ex- 
cel The  leg  of  a  chicken,  drawn  through  a  double  row  of  grindem, 
which  evidently  stood  in  no  need  of  the  skill  of  the  Chevalier  JRwpir 
lu,  became  instantaoeoosly  denuded  of  all  escolent  nattert  and  was 
ratumed  a  mere  skeleton  to  bis  plate.  Sooth  to  aay,  however,  the  ap* 
patite  of  Hamet  being  more  than  usually  miaoeUaiiMnia»  hja  bands^  i^ 
tor  half  en  homr's  eootiiMwd  dabbling  aauM^  sweato  rad  ff>lid«.  ha* 
came  objects  neither  very  grackras  tothaeyaor  theftnay;  and  tlwaa 
not  toU  the  appearance  of  finger-glasses  with  tha  4esMit»  that  JiaaO' 
j^aa  opportanity  iif  even  an  iaqietfcet  akdntiaD. 
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played  throughout  the  entertainment  set  gravity  and  form  at  defiance. 
Never  was  there,  to  all  extemar  appearance,  a  merrier  party  assem- 
bled round  a  table,  and  Hamet  was  the  cynosure  of  every  eye.  Hia 
name,  too,  was  heard  simultaneously  reverberated  by  many  voices. 
*'  Mr.  Sherkin.  a  glass  of  wine?'* — **  Thornton,  the  pleasure  of  wine 
with  you  and  your  friend  Sherkin  V* — *'  Hamet  Sherkin,  do  roe  the 
honour f* — ^•'Thornton,  win^  with  your  oriental  friend  f* — ^"  Happyt 
to  take  a  glass  of  champaign  with  the  worthy  African  on  your  right," 
— ^rung  loudly  and  confusedly  through  the  apartment,  and  all  other 
sounds  were  drowned  in  the  hilarious  uproar.  The  prevailing  epi- 
demic Bpread  even  to  the  servants,  who,  though  they  were  too  pru- 
dent to  incur  the  certainty  Of  a  broken  bead  fay  indulging  in  a  laugh, 
yet  might  be  seen  discharging  their  ministerial  duties  with  countenan- 
ces relaxed  into  a  grin  which  neither  the  awful  presence  of  the  go- 
vernor nor  even  the  more  awful  terrors'  of  Colonel  Grimshawe's  eye 
were  adequate  to  repress.  With  the  removal  of  the  dinner  the  en- 
croachments on  the  programme  of  the  entertainment  did  not  cease, 
and  the  regular  succession  of  loyal  toasts  was  interrupted  by  one  of 
the  younger  officers,  who,  alter  an  appropriate  prefatory  sp^dch,  pro- 
posed the  health  of  Hamet  in  a  bumper,  with  all  the  honours.  Never 
was  any  toast  more  loudly  applauded ;  in  short,  Hamet  Sherkin  waa 
the  lion  of  the  night ;  and  governors,  and  admirals,  dock-yard  conir 
missioners,  and  other  puissant  official  dignitaries  were,  in  the  eye  end 
thoughts  of  an,  but  secondary  personages. 

The  governor  was  &r  from  feeling  offended  at  this  infringement  of 
decorum,  of  which  I  had  been  the  unthinking,  if  not  the  innocent 
cause.  He  enjoyed  the  party  not  the  less  that  every  one  around  him 
appeared  happy  and  at  their  ease.  But  it  was  not  so  with  Colonel 
Grimshawe.  On  the  following  day  he  assembled  the  officen,  and  in 
a  speech  which  dealt  not  leniently  with  my  oflence,  in  having  coused 
the  unwelcome  intrusion  of  an  improper  person  on  so  great  an  occa- 
sion, he  proposed  that  henceforward,  on  all  great  regimental  enter- 
tainments, no  individual  should  be  invited  whoee  name  and  preten- 
sions had  not  previously  been  approved  of  by  a  committee.  Thia 
proposal,  however,  the  younger  part  of  the  corps  considered  as  con- 
veying an  insulting  reflection  not  only  on  me  but  on  themselves,  and 
when  put  to  the  vote,  it  was  negatived  by  a  considerable  majority. 
For  myself,  I  regretted  to  think  that  I  had  been  the  cause  of  spreading 
even  temporary  dissension  in  a  regiment  always  distinguished  for  tha 
harmony  and  good-fellowship  of  its  members.  This  however,  did  not 
last,  but  there  remained  a  coolness  between  Colonel  Grimshawe  and 
myself,  which  long  prevented  any  friendly  uitercourse  between  us. 

A  summer  and  a  winter  passed  away,  and  we  were  still  tenants  of 
the  rock.  During  this  inter\'al,  nothing  had  occurred  to  break  the 
ordinary  and  monotonous  routine  of  a  garrison  town.  But  Gibrallar» 
dull  as  we  thought  it,  was  not  without  its  amusements.  We  boated# 
cricketed,  and  rode  liorse-racee;  during  the  carnival  there  were  maa- 
queradea ;  and  once  a  week  a  ball  was  given  at  the  Government* 
house,  to  which  all  the  officers  had  the  privilege  of  entree. 

To  excursions  on  the  water  I  was  particularly  partial,  and  thougb 
an  unskilful,  I  was  an  ardent  sailor.  OAen  by  daybreak  were  wa 
abroad  in  our  litde  jracht,  cutting  through  the  green  waters  ofthebayr 
or  stenuning  the  current  of  the  Straits,  or  stretching  onward  into  tha 
Mediterranean,  till  the  gray  twilight  was  gone,  and  the  curtain  of 
darkness  was  again  spread  upon  the  deep.  Sometimes  we  crossed  to 
Ceuta  or  Tangiers,  at  others  lay  along  the  Spanish  coast  to  Tariflb^ 
and  once  on  a  more  extended  excursion  we  visited  Malaga,  and  amid 
the  gayetiee  of  that  city  spent  several  pleasant  days.  In  this  meaiMi 
did  we  endeavoort  not  always  unsucceasfully,  to  tip  with  fealhaia  the 
leaden  wings  of  time. 

Another  year  had  begun,  and  rolled  on  from  spring  to  summer,  un^ 
marked  in  each  advancing  step  of  its  progression.  Tho  summer, 
though  unusually  hot,  was  healihy;  that,  too,  passed,  and  the  autumn 
came  sultiy  and  oppreasive,  and  with  heavy  rains.  Thick  fogs  ho* 
vered  over  the  sea,  and  sometimes,  extending  even  into  the  upper  air, 
veiled  the  summit  of  the  Rock  in  darkness.  The  rain-drops  as  they 
fell  were  hot  and  unrefrashing,  and  the  suh,  as  he  slowly  sank  behind 
the  Barbaiy  mountains^  was  white  as  silver.  Such  were  the  montha 
of  August  and  Sepieaiber  in  thatmenxirable  year :  Ociobef  oame,and 
apparently  with  better  auspices.  The  weaiher  was  cool  and  ple»- 
nnt;  there  was  keenness  in  the  morning  air  and  the  breese  that 
came  at  eventkle  from  the  sea  seemed  loaded  with  restorative  fiws^ 
ness  to  frames  like  oars,  already  languid  and  relaxed.  The  active 
sports  and  exeicises,  which  the  debilitating  influence  of  the  clinate 
had  for  a  lime  saspended,  were  once  more  resumed,  and  an  increaaa 
both  of  physical  and  mental  energy  ^cui  perceptible  in  alL 

It  was  at  this  period,  and  ander  these  apparently  iaveurable  cir- 
enmilancoi,  that  the  moat  iatal  aoouxgfb  of  humanity,  the  yeUow  ie« 
ver«  made  its  appearance  in  the  town.  It  came  unknown  and  in  ai- 
lence,  nor  was  it  till  many  of  the  inhabituits  had  fiillen  its  victiaa 
Ibat  the  medical  oflicers  of  the  ganisoa  were  aware  of  its  approacb. 
Every  meaaure  of  safety  or  precaution  was  instantly  resorted  tow  hot 
in  vain.  Iia  progiwa  would  not  be  arrested,  and  the  nnahackled  pea* 
tilenoe  spiead  through  the  narrow  stieets  and  crowded  hoBsei,  like  « 
dastioyiag  angel,  eonqueriog  and  to  conquer. 

it  is  imposible  lo  ceneeive  a  spot  better  fitted  for  the  diasemiaatioB 
«f  udectiom  dwraar  Ham  Gibraltar.  Had  the  town  been  double  in 
^Btfent,  it  eonld  asaroely  bare  aflbsded  aofliciait  accommodation  to  Iba 
Mmberi  which  were  even  then  crowded  within  ila  narrow  limits.  Tb« 
iaotde«Baaded6rlbamaUesC  faooie  in Gibialtar equalled  that af  • 
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a  domicile  which  could  aflbid  coinfi)rtable  accommodation  lor  one  fa- 
mily became  the  residence  of  many ;  nor  was  it  an  unoommon  cir- 
cumstance tliat  fiAy  or  even  a  hundred  individuals  we're  congregated 
beneaib  a  single  rfx>f.  The  great  proportion  of  these  were  foreigners; 
and  when  we  consider  how  little  atjtention  was  necessarily  paid  to 
cleanliness  in  such  dwellings,  the  unhealthy  atmosphere  in  which  their 
inmates  were  condemned  to  live  and  breathe,  we  shall  not  feel  sur- 
prised that  all  human  endeavours  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  pesti- 
lence were  in  vain.  I  had  been  in  such  houses.  In  an  apartment 
scarcely  the  size  of  an  ordinary  English  bedroom,  I  had  beheld  the 
accommodation  of  twenty  human  beings,  where  stretched  upon  a 
mat  or  carpet,  they  every  night,  even  in  the  hottest  season,  retired  to 
resL  In  such  hiv€$  of  men,  when  fever  once  appeared,  it  of  course 
spread  like  wildAre ;  there  the  arm  of  death  was  raised  to  strike — 
who  could  prevent  its  falling? 

Weeks  passed,  and  the  fever-demon  continued  to  stalk  onward  in 
his  course,  nor  would  stay  hb  step  even  for  a  moment.  The  disease 
spread  on  all  hamls ;  the  lazarettos  were  filled,  and  the  number  of 
deaths  increased  till  it  exceeded  a  hundred  a-day.  Our  regiment  was 
stationed  in  the  town,  but  no  time  was  lost  in  removing  us  from  the 
fbciis  of  infection,  and  we  went  into  camp  on  a  very  elevated  part  of 
the  hill,  which  gave  promise  of  exemption  from  the  disease  raging 
below,  in  the  healthy  freshness  of  its  atmosphere.  Had  it  been  pos- 
sible, indeed,  to  cut  off  all  communication  with  the  town,  it  is  pioba- 
ble  this  promise  might  have  been  fulfilled.  But  the  military  duty  of 
the  place  required  the  presence  of  soldiers,  and  it  was  necessary  that 
every  day  a  certain  proportion  should  descend  into  what  might  al- 
most, without  poetical  figure  be  called  *'  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death."  Under  ^uch  circumstances,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected 
that  we  should  pass  through  the  arrowy  shower  safe  and  unatricken  ; 
several  of  the  soldiers  caught  the  infection,  and  there  was  fever  in 
the  camp. 

The  disease,  whose  ravages  till  then  we  had  regarded  with  a  sort  of 
diainlerestod  compassion,  now  came  home  to  the  business  and  bosoms 
of  us  all,  and  brought  with  it  a  sense  of  helplessness  and  depression 
even  now  painful  to  remember.  Men  who  have  since  proved  them- 
selves incapable  of  shrinking  from  death  in  the  field  shook  with  the 
terrors  of  this  new  and  terrible  assailant,  and  would  gladly  have  fled 
from  a  contest  which  cost  the  vanquished  life,  but  brought  no  honour 
to  the  victor. 

I  have  always  had  an  almost  morbid  dread  of  fever.  In  its  alow 
and  silent  approach, — in  the  sudden  and  dreadful  gripe  with  which 
it  seizes  on  the  very  life^prings, — in  the  entin  prostration  of  strength 
with  which  it  is  accompanied, — in  the  fearful  tempest  of  delirium 
with  which  the  spirit  is  at  once  cast  down  and  overwhelmed, — in  the 
horrid  nightmare  of  the  soul,  the  visionary  yet  dreadful  phantoma 
that  hover  round  the  pillow  of  the  sufierer, — in  all  these  things  I 
have  ever  found  matter  of  deep  and  unconquerable  fear.  There  is 
no  other  phasis  of  disease  which  brings  with  it,  to  my  imagination, 
an  accumulation  of  terrors  so  deep  and  awlid.  It  is  not  the  pain,  for 
that  I  could  contemplate  calmly,  and  I  trust  endure  patiently.  It  is 
not  the  death  to  which  it  leads  that  could  thus  fright  my  soul  from 
her  propriety.  But  at  once  to  lose  all  the  powers  and  attributes  of  an 
intellectual  being, — not  to  meet  death  calmly  and  collectedly,  but,  in 
the  wreck  of  all  the  faculties,  to  be  swept,  as  it  were,  by  a  hurricane 
into  the  grave — this  it  is  at  which  I  still  shudder — this  it  was  that 
I  found  it  impossible  to  contemplate  with  a  resigned  and  resolute 
spirit 

'i'here  are  melancholy  associations  connected  with  this  portion  of 
my  narrative  from  which  I  would  gladly  escape.  I  am  unwilling, 
too,  to  attempt  a  description  of  scenes  to  which,  though  indelibly  im- 
printed on  my  memory,  I  could  do  little  justice  in  words,  and  which 
have  already  given  full  scope  to  the  powers  and  genius  of  writers, 
with  whom  I  would  not  willingly  be  weighed  in  the  balance :  yet  to 
pass  them  wholly  by  is  impossible. 

Deep  gloom  hung  on  us  all.  Melancholy  was  the  daily  meeting  at 
the  mess;  for  we  had  only  to  recount  the  still  advancing  progress  of 
the  pestilence,  or  the  name  of  some  companion  who  since  yester- 
day had  fallen  its  victim.  But  worse  than  all  was  it,  when  called 
by  duty  to  descend  into  the  town ; — ^to  see  the  streets  desolate  and 
deserted,  to  hear,  as  we  passed  the  closed  dwellings,  the  load  and  ter- 
rible shrieks  of  some  delirious  sufierer  within ;— and  then  the  horn 
that  gave  the  'signal  of  the  approach  of  the  dead-cart,  as  it  slowly 
rolled  onwards  in  it8>  dismal  circuit !  Never  has  ia  wild  disaonance 
passed  from  my  ear — never,  I  believe,  shall  it  utterly  peas  away,  and 
be  forgotten. 

Many  of  the  Europeans,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  fever,  had 
quitted  the  town,  and  taken  np  their  residence  at  Algeain,  or  St 
Roque,  or  gone  on  Iraard  of  the  ships  in  the  bay.  This,  however, 
could  not  pontinue.  The  Spaniards  formed  a  cordon  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  fortress,  in  order  to  prevent  aiiy  communication  with 
the  interior,  and  all  avenue  of  escape  fhun  the  danger  was  at  once 
closed.  The  disease  soon  spread  its  havoc  among  the  shipping,  and 
the  deep  daily  yawned  over  a  new  accession  of  its  victims.  There 
was  death  alike  upon  the  land  and  the  waten.  In  the  canp,  too,  he 
was  busy ;  and  in  the  course  of  about  three  weeks,  we  had  kM  five 
officers  and  above  a  hundred  men.  Among  the  finnner  were  Major 
Warburton,  and  Captain  Spottiswoode,  to  whose  company  I  WM  at- 
tached. Popham,  too,  was  attacked  but  recovered.  I  ww  not  co<waid 
enough  to  be  prevented  by  my  feaia  from  attending  hia  aick  bed :  and 
tbeHtaefmodshipooQlddotoaUay^hisaiiflbiingswMdflDe.    I 


tion  dkia,  I  confer,  with  something  of  pride,  for  the  conflict  within 
was  a  aevere  one,  and  the  struggle  long. 

Tlie  pestilence,  which  had  hitherto  despised  the  feeble  efibus  of 
man  to  obstruct  its  progress,  was  at  length  arrested  by    the  hand 
of  God.    With  no  ezleinal  or  visible  cause  to  produce  a  change  in 
its  character  or  consequences,  when  it  was  already  raging  in  its  faiy, 
and  even  hope  was  wavering  in  the  stoutest  heart,  a  audden  relaxa- 
tion of  its  power  became  apparent    From  that  hour  its  gripo  ^*w 
kxMened;  day  after  day  its  victims  were  diminished  in  number,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  all  traces  of  its  former  ravoges  were  to  be  ifMind  only 
in  the  grave.    Then,  as  if  a  vast  and  overwhelming  iicuaure  had 
been  removed,  there  was  a  sodden  revulsion  of  our  spirits,  a  rebounding 
of  the  heart  so  powerful  and  extraordinary,  as  to  soem  alnnost  allied 
to  roadneaa.    The  lipe  on  which  no  smile  had  been  seen  for  montH 
now  gave  utterance  to. sounds  of  wild  merriment,  and  downcasf  sod 
heavy  eyes  were  lighted  up  with  more  than  their  original  gladness. 
Each  individual  felt  as  if  he  himself   bad  been   preserved  from 
death  by  a  miraculous  interpoailion  of  Providence,     ^ever  at  mev 
had  I  aeen  the  wine-cup  filled  ao  high,  nor  heard  the  ivild  revelry  of 
light  and  jovial  hearts  echoed  so  loudly  and  so  long. 

Let  us  hope  thia  was  not  all  Let  us  believe  that  in  sileooe  and 
retirement  there  were  knees  bent  in  the  humility  of  prayer,  snd  that 
the  sound  of  thanksgiving  roae  from  many  voices  to  that  God  by 
whose  almighty  arm  they  had  been  upheld  and  supported. 

After  this  we  did  not  long  remain  in  Gibraltar.  An  order  eame 
lor  our  return  to  England,  said  our  hearts  beat  high  in  the  near  pros- 
pect of  once  more  revisiting  our  native  land.  The  transporls  desdoed 
for  our  reception  soon  arrived,  and  we  embarked.  The  Hock  had 
become  associated  with  too  many  melancholy  recollectioos  to  cause 
any  feeling  of  regret  as  we  bade  it  farewell.  The  evening  gun  was 
fired  aa  the  fleet  weighed  anchor,  and  the  commencemejii  of  cmt 
voyage  was  prosperous.  We  passed  the  Straits  with  a  iSiir  breeze, 
and  ran  down  our  distance  in  high  style,  till  we  reached  tfie  chops  of 
the  ChanneL  There  we  encountered  a  gale,  and  thick  darkneas 
coming  on,  the  ship  in  which  I  sailed  was  separated  froia  the  fleet 
and  driven  in  upon  the  French  coast  near  UiAkunt  In  the  couxse  of 
the  following  day,  however,  the  wind  abated,  and  the  veaael  once  more 
lay  on  her  course.  Our  appearance  so  near  the  enemy's  coast  seemed 
to  excite  the  suspicions  of  the  British  cruisers  on  that  sraiioo ;  and  w^ 
were  several  times  boarded  to  ascertain  our  real  quality  and  object 
in  having  so  far  deviated  from  the  usual  track. 

In  the  morning  we  had  observed  a  suspicious-looking  sail  at  a  con" 
siderable  distance  on  the  weather-bow.  During  the  day  we  had  hm 
sight  of  her,  but  as  evening  closed  she  was  once  more  observed  bca^ 
ing  down  on  us.  We  hung  out  our  colours,  but  she  displayed  no  flag; 
and,  flom  the  nature  of  her  proceedings,  the  captain  reported  to  >&- 
jor  Penleaie,  who  commanded  on  board,  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  her 
bemg  a  French  privateer. 

Instant  preparations  were  made  for  her  reception.  Hie  soUIeis, 
who  amounted  to  about  three  hundred,  were  directed  to  load,  sad 
being  each  provided  with  a  cutlass,  to  be  used  in  case  of  boaiding, 
were  arranged  in  their  proper  stations,  and  ordered  to  lie  flat  on  deck, 
but  on  no  account  to  fira  till  the  signal  vras  given  by  the  oommanding 
oflioer. 

Every  proper  step  of  precaution  was  adopted,  in  hk  depaitmeot, 
by  the  captain  of  the  thip.  The  tompions  were  taken  fiom  ilw  gun, 
whidi  were  loaded,  and  placed  under  the.  management  of  soch  of 
the  sailors  as  could  be  spared  from  the  duty  of  navigating  the  vessel. 
Each  of  the  ofBceis  was  assigned  a  post  and  intrusted  with  a  certain 
aphere  of  command ;  and  every  necessary  arrsngemenr  having  been 
concluded,  we  waited  not  withoot  anxiety  for  the  comraencement  of 
hostilitiea. 

The  olgect  of  our  precautionB  now  neared  ua  cnnsiAeraH^,  and  by 
the  aid  of  a  night-glass  we  discovered  her  to  be  a  large  schooner. 
She  passed  us  closely,  sailing  in  a  parallel  course  to  our  own,  bat  on  an 
opposite  directioo.  When  nearly  abreast  of  us,  she  suddenly  changed 
her  direction,  and  cnsring  our  stem,  poured  in  a  broadside,  and  000* 
tinned  on  her  course.  Such  of  the  guns  of  the  ship  as  could  be 
brought  to  bear  on  her  were  fired  to  revenge,  if  possible,  flus  act  of 
aggresskm,  bat  I  believe  with  little  eflect  The  schooner  which  had 
greatly  the  advantage  in  point  of  sailing,  once  mors  shoe  ahead  of  as, 
and  then  retuning,  crossed  our  bows,  and  poured  in  a  raking  braad- 
side  as  before.  Entertaining  perhaps  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  oar 
weakness  fitan  the  impmiity  of  her  first  attack,  she  now  drew  up 
along  side,  and  the  battle  commenced  in  good  earnest  Oar  soUieis 
still  remained  prostrate  on  the  deck,  and  the  action  was  confined  «> 
the  great  gons,  on  both  sides,  though,  I  believe,  withont  much  execo- 
tion  on  ooia.  In  fact  fiom  the  2^t  disparity  in  the  aiae  of  die  ves- 
seb,  oar  gnna  were  too  high,  and  were  thus  only  able  to  do  some 
trifling  damage  fo  the  rigging  of  the  enemy.. 

At  length  it  was  evident  they  were  determined  to  bowd.  Grappling- 
irons  were  thrown  oat,  and  attempts  were  made  to  lash  the  venels 
together.  Ttys  was  no  sooner  done,  than  the  woid  '/  Fire  !**  was 
given,  and  instantly  the  men  started  up,  and  three  hnndred  moakeis 
were  disohaiged  down  00  the  deck  of  the  enemy,  with  dreadful  ef- 
leet  Their  fire  instantly  slackened,  and  they  were  evideody  in  coo- 
fnsion.  It  is  probable  they  had  mistaken  as  Ibr  some  rich  hoBiewaid- 
bound  West  IndiaiBan,  and  jrere  by  no  means  prepared  lor  such  a 
reoeptoon  as  they  enconn  tared. 

The  flra  fiom  oor  deck  now  oontimied  withoot  intemussson,  tfll 
fkuhope^mmB^  a  onllMi^  hnndaahed  it  Jn  die  air, and  calling,  "Foi- 
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low  me,  let  \u  boaid  them,  my  bqyt,"  wfiang  to  the  sida  of  the  ship, 
and  followed  by  about  a  score  of  his  own  company,  swung  themselves 
down  by  the  rigging  to  the  enemy's  deck.  Memorable  to  me,  indeed, 
was  that  moment.  Even  amid  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  battle,  I 
gazed  on  him  with  surprise.  There  was  a  flush  on  his  cheek,  and  a 
Are  in  his  eye,'  which  I  had  never  before  witnessed,  which,  alas !  I 
was  never  destined  to  witness  again. 

When  the  boarders  quitted  the  ship,  of  course  the  firing  ceased, 
and  there  was  a  hush  on  board  of  breathless  expectation.  It  was  too 
dark  to  see  what  paawd  on  the  deck  of  the  schooner,  but  I  leaned 
over  the  side,  and  listened  with  intense  eagerness.  The  clash  of  cut- 
lasses was  distinctly  heard,  mingled  with  shouts  and  groans.  I  heard, 
or  thought  1  heard,  the  voice  of  Stanhope  calling  for  assistance.  My 
tend  griped  my  cutlass  instinctively  at  the  sound,  and  springing  up  I 
called  aloud  for  the  rest  of  the  boarders  to  follow  to  the  rescue  of 
our  companions.  -There  was  a  cheer  given,  aud  springing  down  the 
side  of  the  ship,  I  was  in  a  moment  engaged  in  the  melee  on  the  ene- 
my's deck.  The  reinforcement  I  brought  was  decisive  of  the  issue. 
The  Frenchmen  fled  below  decks,  and  we  were  left  in  possession  of 
the  schooner.  She  was  the  Espiegle  of  Brest,  commanded  by  Mon- 
sieur Hypolite  Podevin,  carrying  two  long  twenty-four  pounders,  and 
six  smaller  guns,  with  ninety-four  men. 

We  had  manfully  fought  and  taken  the  prize,  but  what  to  make  of 
her,  now  that  our  eflbrts  had  been  crowned  with  success,  was  a  point 
of  some  diflSculty.  We  had  no  mariners  to  spore  from  the  navigation 
of  our  own  vessel,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  opportune  assistance 
we  received  on  the  following  morning  from  the  Peierel  sloop^^war, 
it  is  probable  we  should  have  been  obliged  to  relinquish  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  our  capture. 

Where  was  Stanhope  t  I  called  aloud  on  him ;  I  searched  the 
schooner ;  I  scrutinized  the  countenances  of  the  wounded  and  the 
dead,  but  his  I  could  not  see.  None  knew  what  had  become  of  him; 
from  the  moment  he  had  sprung  from  our  deck  towards  that  of  the 
enemy,  he  had  been  seen  no  more.  Alas!  this  very  ignorance  affi)rd-. 
ed  but  too  conclusive  evidence  of  his  fate.  The  vessels,  by  a  sudden 
lurch  had  increased  the  distance  between  them,  and  he  had  fallen 
into  the  sea,  probably  to  be  crushed  to  death  by  the  returning  concus- 
sion, or  what  was  scarcely  less  dreadful,  after  long  and  fearful  strug- 
gling, to  perish  unassisted  in  the  waters.  By  my  entreaty,  the  ship 
lay  to,  the  boats  were  manned,  and  by  the  light  of  the  moon  which 
had  just  risen,  we  searched  around  the  scene  of  action  for  his 
body. 

In  this  manner  seVeral  hours  were  passed  but  in  vain.  No  trace  of 
him,  except  his  hat,  which  was  found  floating  at  some  distance,  could 
be  discovered.  Hope  at  length  died  within  me,  the  search  was  relin- 
quished, and  in  a  state  of  dreadful  snflfering  and  depression  I  resigned 
my  bosom  friend  to  his  fate,  and  returned  to  the  ship.  There  was 
no  song  of  triumph  on  board.  No  joyful  congratulations  were  inter- 
changed on  our  victory.  We  remembered  the  price  at  which  it  had 
been  purchased,  and  were  silent. 

The  two  years  immediately  succeeding  the  events  I  have  just  nar- 
rated I  shall  pass  lightly  over.  The  life  of  a  soldier  in  country  quor- 
ters  aflbrds  but  few  materials  for  the  biographer,  and  those  not  of  the 
most  interesting  description,    Suflice  it,  therefore,  for  the  reader  to 

know,  that  shortly  after  our  arrival  from  Gibraltar,  the were 

ordered  to  Ireland,  and  that  during  our  residence  in  that  country,  I 
was  promoted  to  a  company. 

I  have  ever  loved  Ireland — I  love  it  now— I  shall  love  it  till  death. 
All  Irishmen  are  dear  to  me ;  but  in  the  wild  men  of  Connought  do 
I  delight  the  most.  There  is  something  about  them  at  once  piquant 
and  interesting.  Kind,  warm-hearted,  and  ferocious ;  generous,  bos- 
pitable,  and  bloody ;  the  most  amiable  of  incendiaries,  the  wittiest  and 
most  delightful  cut-throots  in  the  world.  I  have  long  ceased  to  read 
the  deloils  of  the  Irish  murders,  for  I  found  it  impossible  to  do  so  with 
a  proper  degree  of  morel  indignation.  In  that  countiy,  arson  and  as- 
nssination  are  irradiated  with  a  halo,  to  which  in  less  favoured  lands 
they  are  strangers.  Outrage  generally  assumes  the  air  of  good-fellow- 
ship. The  jest  and  the  pistol  are  pointed  together,  the  trigger  is 
drawn  at  exactly  the  proper  moment,  and  the  victim  dies  good-hu- 
moiiredly,  in  the  midst  of  a  guflbw.  I  declare  I  never  yet  read  of 
a  tithe-proctor  or  an  exciseman  losing  his  ears  by  a  summary 
act  of  Whiieboy  justice  without  mentally  becoming  parties  criminU, 
and  longing  to  throw  in  a  kick.  But  a  more  melancholy  note  would 
become  the  subject  better.  Why  is  it,  we  may  uk,  that  Ireland, 
bearing  all  the  elements  of  a  great  and  glorious  people,  hAs  becx>me 
a  proverb  and  a  by-word  among  the  nations,  whose  very  name  sug- 
gests only  the  image  of  bigotry,  persecuting,  aiM  persecuted,  of  op- 
prnsion  and  misrule  ?  When  shaH  the  brand  of  her  curse  be  obliter- 
ated  from  her  forehead,  and  when  shall  she  become,  what  God  and 
nature  intended,  a  happy  and  a  united  people? 
ii^u™?  ?^  ^^  ^  England  I  did  not  visit  Thomhill,  but  I  learned 
all  that  had  passed  there,  fit)m  the  letters  of  my  sisters.  A  great  and 
disayeeable  change,  they  told  me,  had  taken  place  in  Miss  Cumber- 
hatch.  The  mild  and  unassuming  deportment  %\it  had  adopted  on 
her  iint  admission  into  the  family  was  now  changed  for  one  of  pa- 
tronage and  authority.  My  sisters  had  oomplained  to  my  fother,  but 
without  obtaining  redress.  Miss  Cumberbatch  was  too  firmly  estab- 
JMftied  m  her  situation  to  be  removed  flom  it  by  any  eflbrt  of  Ihein. 
rue  mild  and  gentle  character  of  Jane  was  indeed  better  fitted  fpr 
pasBve  endurance  than  active  resistance  to  oppression;  and  Lucy  vna 
yet  loo  yoQQg  to  oppoa^  such  urarpttioii  with  eflfect    Mim  Ciunber- 


batch  had  artfully  wound  herself  into  the  gpod  graces  of  my  &then 
and  bore  not  meekly,  the  sceptre  of  her  power. 

Such  had  been  the  nature  of  my  intelligence  from  Thoiiihil1,when 
I  received  a  letter,  the  superscription  of  which  my  eye  instantly  re- 
cognised to  be  in  the  hand  of  my  father.  I  opened  it,  and  found  it 
was  indeed  from  him,  and  wos  the  messenger  of  strange  tidings.  If 
began  by  stating,  that  as  I  was  now  of  age,  it  became  proper  that  1 
should  receive  the  patrimony  to  which  I  was  entitled.  That  he  hod 
given  directions  for  the  necessary  documents  to  be  transmitted  to  me,, 
by  which  I  should  be  enabled  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  sum  to 
which  1  possessed  daim,  which  per  account  (errors  excepted)  amounted 
to  X9373  8«.  4d.  This  amount  of  stock,  on  my  signing  the  proper 
discharge,  should  be  transferred  to  my  name. 

My  father's  letter  then  went  on  to  state,  that  he  considered  it  thcr 
more  necessary  that  on  immediate  settlement  of  my  claims  should 
take  place,  as  he  was  agoiii  about  to  leod  to  the  altar  a  lady,  of  whose 
amiable  qualities  and  high  accomplishments  he  had  already  full  know- 
ledge  and  experience.  That  in  doing  so,  he  had  sacrificed  his  incli- 
nations to  his  duty,  end  thought  only  of  securing  the  happiness  of  his 
daughters  by  providing  them  with  a  mother  from  whose  tender  care> 
and  under  whose  oflfectionate  guidance,  they  could  not  fail  to  experi- 
ence the  greatest  advantages. 

There  was  a  certain  wordiness  in  this  letter  so  unlike  the  usual 
terseness  and  brevity  of  my  father's  stylo  in  addressing  me,  as  to 
show  pretty  plainly  that  in  writing  it  he  did  not  feel  very  much  at 
his  ease.  For  myself,  notwithstanding  all  I  had  previously  learned 
from  my  sisters  of  thestate  of  matters  at  Thomhill,  I  read  it  with  the  groat* 
est  surprise.  The  possibility  of  such  an  event  as  my  falher*s  marrying 
again  had  never  for  a  moment  occurred  to  me.  It  was  with  feelings 
of  disgust — almost  of  horror,  that  I  received  the  intelligence.  In  my 
eye,  it  seemed  little  less  than  a  profanation,  that  the  place  of  my  be- 
loved and  sainted  mother  should  be  filled  by  another.  But  filled  fay 
Miss  Cumberbatch !  a  person  whom  the  world  knew  only  in  the 
character  of  a  menial ;  a  smooth,  smug,  smirking  governess,  compa- 
nion or  what  you  like,  who  made  tea,  embroidered  purses,  and  rao 
up  stairs  for  her  mistress's  pocke^handkerchief !  Was  it  possible  at 
once  to  regard  the  aimunciation  of  such  an  event  with  patience  and 
resignation  ?  At  the  very  thought  every  feeling  of  my  heart  was 
reedy  to  start  up  into  tumultuous  rebellion. 

To  my  fiither's  letter  I  returned  no  answer.  To  congratulate  him 
on  such  a  marriage,  to  say  any  thing  which  cojQld  be  construed  into 
approbation  of  it  on  my  part,  would  have  been  felt  as  a  degradation 
to  which  my  nature  would  not  submit  But  in  my  letters  to  my  sis- 
ters, I  gave  vent  to  all  the  vehemence  of  uncontrolled  passion.  I 
called  on  them  to  resist  every  act  of  oppression  or  encroachment  on 
the  part  of  their  stepmother,  and  entreated  them,  if  necessary,  to  quit 
their  father's  roof^  and  throw  themselves  on  my  protection.  My  pro- 
tection !  Of  what  folly  are  we  incapable  when  in  a  state  of  high 
excitement  ?  What  protection  situated  as  I  was,  did  it  lie  within  the 
scope  of  my  means  to  have  aflorded  them!  But  passion  never 
reasons. 

In  my  calmer  moments  I  wrote  to  Lady  Willoughby,  between 
whom  and  my  mother  a  friendship  had  subsisted  which  death  only 
had  broken,  entreating  her  to  extend  her  care  and  protection  to  my 
sisters,  in  the  present  altered  circumstances  of  the  fomily.  To  her  f 
spoke  openly,  both  of  my  own  feelings,  with  regard  to  this  new  and 
huntefnl  connexion,  and  of  the  consequences  wliich  I  feared  it  might 
involve  to  the  happiness  of  Jane  and  Lucy.  To  this  letter  I  received 
a  kind  and  aflectionate  reply,  and  my  mind  felt  in  sixne  degree  light- 
ened of  its  burden  of  apprehension. 

The  efifect  which  the  Intimation  of  my  father's  intentions  produced 
on  my  sisters  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  their  dififer^ 
ent  characters.  Jane  wept  and  Lucy  laughed.  Jane,  mild  and 
gentle,  bent  like  an  osier  to  the  blast.  Lucy  was  of  a  more  gnai)ed 
and  unwedgeable  material^ — a  plont  which  the  storm  might  rift  or 
break,  but  could  not  bow.  My  fears  were  for  the  former.  She  in- 
herited her  mother's  patient  endurance  of  sufifering,  her  warm  and 
afl^ctionate  heart,  but  not  her  mother's  energy  of  character  and  de- 
cision. In  her,  sorrow  was  mute  and  unrepining,  and  the  gnawing 
of  the  worm  could  only  be  discovered  by  the  withering  of  the  flower. 

I  am  not  aware  that  t}\e  period  spent  in  Ireland  was  marked  by  any 
other  event  than  those  I  have  already  narrated  of  sufficient  interest  to 
merit  record  in  these  memoirs.  In  that  country  military  duty  is  al- 
ways unpleasant  To  be  called  on  to  spill  human  blood  in  repelling 
outrage,  not  always  unprovoked,  must  ever  be  revolting.  My  duly 
was  often  deeply  painful  to  perform,  and  is  still  to  remember.  AU 
indeed  that  my  mind  now  recalls  or  dwells  upon  with  pleasure  is  the 
hospitality  that  I  uniformly  experienced  in  that  country  most  celebra- 
ted for  hospitality.  For  my  amusements,  one  sentence  may  snflfoe. 
I  hunted  and  drank  whiskey-punch  with  the  gentiemen,  danced  and 
flirted  with  the  ladies,  and,  notwithstanding  the  charms  of  the  fair 
daughters  of  Erin,  when  I  quitted  Ireland,  as  I  am  now  about  to  re- 
late, I  didso^ 

"  In  warlike  meditation,  fimcy  free.*' 


During  the  revolutionaiy  virar,  and  that  which  had  saeceeded  to 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  the  army  had  ei^joyed  fow  opportunities  of  dis 
tinction.    In  Egypt  alone  had  they  foimd  a  fitting  field,  and  there 
were  the  only  laurels  gathered,  which,  since  the  days  of  Minden  and 
Quebec,  had  been  added  to  their  ancient  wreaths.    But  brighter  di^ 
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www  DOW  abcxit  to  dawn.  The  Spanish  war  broke  out,  and  (he  heart 
ct  OTery  freeman  was  at  once  enlisted  In  their  cause.  Never  wai 
fmlbntiasin  more  deep  and  general  than  that  which  animated  the 
firitiah  nation  at  the  period  in  question.  Never  was  the  unanimous 
▼oice  of  a  mighty  people  poured  forth  with  greater  mi^esty  and  effect 
It  called  on  the  government  to  assist,  with  heart  and  hand,  a  nation 
itruggling  for  liberty,  to  cast  off  the  chain  of  the  oppressor.  The 
goveraroent  did  not  withstand — no  government  could  have  withstood 
— «  call  thus  energetically  made.  In  such  an  excited  state  of  the 
pablic  mind,  ii  their  rulers  had  dared  to  oppose  themselves  to  the 
wishes  of  the  nation,  they  would  have  been  driven  from  their  situa- 
tions with  scorn  and  ignominy.  The  path  which  ministen  bad  to 
pursue  was  pointed  out  to  them  by  the  public  voice.  They  had  no 
choice;  their  policy  was  dictated  by  the  resistless  acclamotion  of  mil- 
lioDS.  It  mattered  nothing  in  such  a  case  what  party  was  in  power, 
or  on  what  peculiar  principles  their  general  measures  were  regulated. 
The  ordinary  barriers  and  distinctions  of  party  were  in  a  moment 
bioken  down,  and  whig  or  tory  must  have  acted  alike,  in  yielding 
instant  obedience  to  a  voice  thus  sublimely  and  irresistibly  poured 
ibrth. 

In  June,  1808,  an  armament  was  accordingly  collected,  whose 
destination  was  known  to  bo  the  Peninsula.  It  assembled  at 
Cork,  and  was  placed  under  the  immediate  command  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley.  I  shall  never  forget  the  delight  of  the  regi- 
ment when  the  order  for  joining  this  expedition  arrived.  We  were 
at  meas.  A  packet  was  brought  to  Colonel  Grimshawe,  who,  having 
^hastily  cast  his  eye  over  its  contents,  ro«e  and  stated  that  he  had 
pleasant  intolligence  to  communicate.  He  had  Just  received  an  or- 
der ibr  the  regiment  to  proceeed  on  foreign  service,  and  Join  the  ex- 
pedition now  assembling  at  Cork.  This  intelligenre  was  received 
with  three  cheers — the  health  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  success 
to  the  expedition,  was  drank  with  all  the  honours— and  with  temples 
throbbing  with  wine,  and  hearts  panting  for  glory,  did  most  of  us  that 
night  retire  to  rest 

The  Older  found  us  at  Kinsale,  and  we  had  not  a  great  distance  to 
Biarch.  In  a  short  time  we  were  on  our  route,  and  on  arriving  were 
iDstandy  embarked.  A  large  fleet  of  transports  and  troopships  were 
aawmbled  in  the  cove  of  Cork,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  force 
destined  for  the  expedition  were  embarked  before  our  arrival.  A 
few  days  completed  every  thing,  and  we  waited  only  for  a  fair  wind 
to  pnxseed  on  our  destination.  That  too  came,  and  on  tho  I2th  July 
we  sailed  under  a  considerable  convoy  of  men-of-war. 

The  immediato  object  of  the  expedition  and  the  point  of  Its  desti- 
aatioii  were  unknown.  We  only  knew  generally  that  it  was  to  co- 
opento  with  the  patriots  of  ^e  Peninsula ;  of  the  how  or  vohere  we 
were  in  utter  ignorance.  The  orders  issued  to  the  fleet  were  simply 
to  obey  the  signals  from  the  admiral  with  regard  to  sailing ;  and,  in 
ooaa  of  unavoidable  separation,  to  direct  their  course  for  Cape  St 
Vincent's.  It  was  known  that  shortly  after  sailing.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  had  quitted  the  fleet ;  and  to  men  immured  on  board  of 
itAp,  such  an  occuirenoe  of  course  aflbrded  matter  of  abundant  specu- 
lation and  conjecture. 

We  proceeded  on  our  voyage  with  light  breezes,  and  in  ten  days 
airived  at  the  point  of  rendezvous.  The  general  opinion  now  was 
^nt  we  were  destined  to  proceed  to  Cadiz,  in  order  to  cooperate 
with  the  Spaniards  in  their  attack  upon  Dupont.  It  is  probable,  in- 
deed, that  such  might  have  been  our  destination,  had  not  any  assist- 
ODCa  in  that  quarter  been  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  surrender  of 
Dupont  and  his  army.  The  conjectures,  however,  of  the  military 
quidnuncs  were  completely  set  at  nought,  when,  afker  lajring-to  for 
■evend  day*  off  Cape  St  Vincent's,  the  signal  was  made  to  direct  our 
coniaa  to  the  northward.  It  was  now  evident  that  Portugal  vras  about 
to  become  the  scene  of  our  operations,  and  the  force  of  Junot  the 
note  immediato  olgect  of  our  hostility.  On  the  28th  we  were  off 
(^KNto,  and  on  the  day  following  the  fleet  anchored  in  Mondego  Bay, 
where  it  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  eflect  a  landing. 

The  coast  was  not  favourable  for  such  an  operation;  and  a  strong 
wind  iipm  the  north-west  occasioned  the  surf  to  beat  with  such  vio- 
lence on  the  shore  as  to  render  the  attempt  abortive.  On  the  1st  of 
August,  however,  the  weather  became  more  moderate,  and  on  that 
day  the  disembarkation  of  the  troops  commenced.  It  proceeded 
sfewly.  With  a  negligence  of  the  authorities  at  home,  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  say  that  this  was  a  solitary  instance,  a  sufBcient  number 
of  boats  had  not  been  provided,  and  several  days  elapsed  before  the 
lamtiTig  of  the  troops  was  completed.  In  the  face  of  an  enemy,  such 
i^aa  the  poverty  of  our  resources,  we  could  not  even  have  attempted 
to  diaemlMurk. 

Never  was  any  thing  more  uncomfortable  than  our  first  night  on 
ihfln.  Tents  we  had  none.  There  was  no  animals  for  the  trans- 
portatioa  of  baggage,  and  it  was  therefore  leA  on  board.  There  were 
not  even  camp-keules  to  dress  the  rations  of  the  soldiers,  and  we  rest- 
ed aU  night  without  cover  on  the  ground,  exposed  to  heavy  rain  and 
severe  cold.  The  oflUcers  collected  round  a  large  fire,  and  merrily 
did  the  song  go  round,  and  the  goblet  pass,  on  that  the  first  night  of 
our  campaign.  There  was  no  grumbling  or  complaining  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve we  felt  a  pride  in  the  very  hardships  and  inconveniences  which 
)if  the  duties  of  the  service  we  were  called  on  to  suffer. 

Before  the  commenoemeot  of  our  march  from  the  Mondego,  Gener- 
al Spencer,  with  a  reinforcement  of  about  five  thousand  men,  had  arriv- 
id  fioaa  Oidii,  which  he  had  quitted  immediately  on  learning  the 

iilwiiiiroCPttpont.    The  diawnlMrkalioB  of  Ibia  force,  of  coarse,  go» 


casioned  some  delay  in  our  proceedfaigs ;  but  on  the  tenth,  prepaim* 
tions  behig  complete,  we  Mt  flbrwwd  in  iMrth  of  the  enemy.  As  we 
advanced,  the  natives  evety  when  nsceived  tts  with  enthusiaetai.  and 
we  were  greeted  with  a  vteit  fh>m  every  vt>ice.  On  the  fodrteenth, 
we  arrived  at  Alcobaca,  from  which  the  tVench  had  only  retreated 
the  preceding  day.  On  the  fifteenth,  the  firtt  blood  was  shed.  Th» 
brigade  of  General  Spencet  attacked  the  enemy  at  CaMaa,  and  drove 
them  from  the  village,  though  not  without  considerable  Iocs.  On  the 
evening  of  the  sltteenth,  the  army  halted  ibf  the  night  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  heigHti  of  Boleia.  It  was  known  1^  reconmnaaances 
that  these  heights  were  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  from  the  charac- 
ter of  their  demonstntions,  it  was  evident  that  they  intended  in  that 
naturally  strong  position  to  await  our  attack. 

On  theae  heights  did  we  gate  that  evening  wi4i  intense  inferest 
They  rose  before  our  eyes  calm  and  bright  in  the  splendoor  of  the  set- 
ting sun.  On  their  summit  the  main  boidy  of  the  French  army  wai 
not  visible ;  but  here  and  then  small  bodies  of  horsemen,  engaged, 
perhaps,  in  reconnoitring  oar  position,  were  seen  like  moonted  giants 
in  the  upper  air.  This  was  the  fiHt  time  we  had  caught  a  ^imjas 
of  our  enemy,  and  we  remiuned  watching  his  motione,  till  obscured 
by  darisness  fh)m  our  view. 

By  the  ordeis-of  that  evening,  (he  brigade  of  G^eral  Kightingale 
was  directed  to  lead  the  attack  at  daybreak  on  the  fbUowing  monisf 
and  as  our  regiment  formed  the  right  of  the  brigade,  of  oooiee  tlis 
post  of  honour  would  be  ours! 

During  the  whole  of  our  march  ttook  the  Mondego,  we  ImuI  beca 
clamorous  for  an  opportunity  of  fleshing  our  swords^— yet  maiden 
weapons,  in  war.  When  the  French  retreated  on  our  approach,  fi«a 
Thomiere  and  Alcobaca,  the  event  was  lamented  as  a  nusfbrtofle,* 
our  prayer  was  to  meet  them  on  a  &ir  field,  and  the  ciy  oC  baule 
was  on  eveiy  lip  Our  wishea  were  now  about  to  be  granted ;  with- 
in half  a  league  were  the  enemy,^ — ^within  the  compass  of  a  ibivhoant 
we  should  meet  them  in  deadly  conflict  Tet  there  was  no  souzv}  of 
exultation.  A  change  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  bravest  The 
voices  hitherto  loudest  in  clamouril^  fbr  battle  spoke  only  in  wlus- 
pen,  at  were  silent  There  was  a  hush  in  the  camp,  hut  it  would 
be  injustice  to  believe  it  was  the  hush  of  fear.  I  knew  those  around 
me  to  be  men  who  were  Mepaied,  at  all  hazarda,  to  press  forward  on 
the  path  of  distinction.  Their  silence  proceeded  from  awe,  not  fear  ; 
that  awe  which,  even  when  the  coarage  is  most  resolute,  creeps  over 
the  human  heart,  when  expectation  is  converted  into  certainty,  and 
we  are  oonfVonted  vdth  danger  and  death.  In  such  a  moment,  we 
think  less  of  the  future  than  of  the  pest  A  crovrd  of  fearful  memo- 
ries, of  ties  now  probably  about  to  be  for  ever  broken,  of  sins  deep 
and  unrepented,  of  hopes  widiered  and  withering,  throng  at  onoe  oa 
the  brain,  and  oppress  the  heart  Thoughts  which  speech  cannot  ut- 
ter swell  within  ns,^ — ^we  seek  solitude,  and  aro  aOent 

No  one  ovenlept  himself  on  the  eventful  morning.  Inatead  of  (he 
usual  (hill,  we  were  warned  by  fliree  small  taps  on  the  draro,aooBdsd 
along  the  line,  that  the  hour  appointed  was  come.  The  cignl  wss 
instantly  obeyed,  and,  assisted  tiy  my  servant  in  gilding  on  my  swoid 
and  sash,  I  issued  forth  to  the  parade  ground  of  my  company.  Twi- 
light had  not  yet  dappled  the  east,  and  it  ma  dark  as  &ebaB.  TIm 
air  was  sharp  and  chilly,  as  the  nights  generally  are  in  that  climate, 
and  fires  had  dot  been  allowed  in  the  bivouac,  sanoe  the  light  iher 
aflbrded  might  have  given  the  enemy  intelligence  of  oar  mocions.  A 
considerable  time  elapied  befbro  the  brigade  was  aasembled  and  pre- 
pared to  march.  Through  the  daikneas  the  voice  of  Colonel  Grim- 
shawe, and  the  tread  of  his  hoiae^s  hoofii  rung  on  the  ear,  while  both 
were  yet  invisible  to  the  eye. 

Before  the  regiment  moved  onward  to  take  ib  stetson  in  the  2ai- 
gade,  the  word  was  passed  for  the  oflUcers  in  command  of  oompaniea 
to  assemble  in  the  front  On  reaching  the  spot  indkatedtCokmi^  Grim- 
shawe energetically  addressed  us. 

"I  have  assembled  you,  gentlemen, at  the  present  moBDenttbecauaa 
I  am  anxious  to  address  a  few  vrords  to  yoa*  before  we  inarch  to  at- 
tack the  enemy.  I  congratulate  you  that  the  opportunity  we  have  loQg 
wished  for  is  at  length  arrived.  I  toll  yon  plainly  that  the  aaf  vioe  for 
which  we  are  destined  is  one  of  difiicuhy  and  danger,  fbr  I  know 
well  that  I  address  men  of  spirit  and  courage.  The  path  of  hooooi 
and  distinction  is  now  open  to  us  aU ;  by  God^s  grace  we  will  folkm 
it,  wherever  it  may  lead.  I  have  im>  doubt  the  regiment  will  bebava 
gallantly,  but  much  will  depend  on  the  ofliceis  commanding  conpar 
On  your  part  no  exertion  must  be  spared ;  you  muat  check,  by 


nies. 


your  vigilance  and  energy,  the  smallest  appearance  of  dimder  in  the 
ranks.  Sufier  no  man,  on  any  excuse,  to  quit  his  place*  and  flhooild 
any  soldier  be  so  lost  to  shame  as  to  diagniee  himself  and  his  regi- 
ment by  betraying  cowardice,  you  w3l  ix>t  hesitate  to  run  bim  throogh 
tho  body  on  the  spot  This  is  enough.  Tou  know  your  duty,  and,  I 
doubt  not,  will  perform  it  gallantly.  God  bless  you,  gemlcncn.  B*- 
tum  to  your  places." 

Yean — many  years  have  passed,  but  not  a  ayUable  of  thla  addrea 
has  faded  from  my  memory.  I>7odiing  eould  be  more  impnaaive  than 
the  tone  in  whidl  it  was  spoken.  It  was  still  dark,  and  wa  oould  hot 
dimly  discern  the  features  of  the  speaker;  yet  I  knew  than,  and 
know  now.  the  expression  of  his  countenance  as  perfectly  as  iC  tlM 
concentrated  light  of  fiffy  sans  had  encircled  it  with  a  halo.  The  cya 
— the  srnil^— the  brows  firmly  compressed«  as  he  directed  iosttaft 
death  to  be  inflicted  on  the  coward — the  bend  of  courtcsfp — the  air  «C 
command ;  these  I  saw  not,  and  yet  I  babald  them  all. 

Say  waijttitlbmkii^in  tba  «hy  wbaa  w«  wcia jtaaad ina 
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gftde.  By  the  fint  rays  of  morning  General  Nightingale  vras  seen 
fliowly  riding  ahmg  the  flank  of  the  oolmnn,  aooompenied  by  hie  ttaC 
and  etopping  as  he  reached  the  head  of  each  battalion  to  hold  a  short 
conftranee  with  ite  ooimnanding  officer.  He  at  length  placed  himaelf 
at  the  head  of  the  brigade,  by  the  aide  of  Colonel  OHmabawe — the 
word  **  Forward**  waa  given,  and  the  eolunrn  waa  inaiantly  in  motion. 
As  we  advanced,  I  had  leiaure  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  height! 
of  Roleia,  about  to  become  the  theatre  of  action.  They  were  ateep  and 
difficult  of  acceaa,  of  very  conaiderable  height,  and  covered  here  and 
there  with  patchea  of  thick  bruahwood.  They  preaented  no  apparent 
demonatration  of  the  preaence  of  an  enemy.  A  aingle  honeman  had 
been  aeen  for  a  moment  on  the  amnmit  of  the  ridge,  but  he- had  disap- 
peared, and  every  thing  was  calm  and  undiatnibed,  aa  when  the  shep- 
herd  tended  his  flock  in  peace  and  quletneia,  anM  the  green  peaturea 
on  the  hill-side. 

When  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill  up  which  our  path  lay,  we 
halted  for  a  brief  apace,  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellealey,  attended  by  the 
adjutant  and  quorter^maatera-general,  and  hia  personal  at^ff,  came  up 
nearly  at  the  Mi  apeed  of  hts  hone  flmm  a  neighbouring  height,  from 
which  he  had  been  making  observationa  on  the  position  of  the  enemy.' 
Afler  convening  for  a  minnte  or  two  with  General  Nightingale,  at 
Bome  distance  on  the  flank  of  the  column,  an  aid-de-camp  came  up  to 
Colonel  Grimshavi'e,  and  informed  him,  that  his  presence  and  that  of 
the  other  officen  commanding  regiments  were  immediately  desired 
by  the  commander  of  the  forces.  The  object  of  thia  oonfierence  waa  evi- 
dently to  iaaoe  ordem  With  regard  to  the  plan  of  attack,  for  aa  he  spol^e 
he  flvquently  pointed  to  the  heights  we  were  about  to  atonn,  and  the 
ravine  up  which  we  afterward  advanced.  When  this  was  done,  and 
the  column  stood  with  shouldered  annB,once  more  prepared  to  march, 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  approached,  and  atanding  in  hia  stirrups,  ad- 
dressed a  few  words  to  the  soldien.  To  oar  regiment  he  Spoke  aa 
follows : — 

*'  I  know  you  well.  ■  w  There  ia  not  a  better  or  a  braver  set  of 
ftlloWB  in  his  majeaty'a  aervice.  I  have  appointed  you  to  lead  the  at- 
tack, and  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  prove  yoaraelvea  worthy  of  the 
honour.  Go  on,  my  gallant  lada. — Remember  yon  are  about  to  fight  for 
your  king  and  country." 

Thia  was  spoken  with  much  rapidity  of  utterance  and  vivacity  of 
manner,  and  Colonel  Grimshawe  vraving  hia  hat  tft  the  head  of  the 
battalion,  the  command  to  advance  pealed  loudly  through  the  welkin, 
and  we  commenced  climbing  the  aacent  The  path  waa  so  steep  and 
ragged,  that  the  other  momited  Officers  of  the  regiment  found  it  ne- 
cessary  lo  quit  their  horses,  and  ascend  on  foot ;  but  Colonel  Grim- 
shawe, having  greater  confidence  in  hia  own  powera  of  honemanship, 
did  not  imitate  their  enmple.  We  had  already  advanced  about  two- 
fhirds  of  the  way,  withdut  annoyance  br  obstruction  from  the  enemy 
beyond  that  occaskmed  by  an  ilMirectad^ltte  from  their  artillery,  when 
vre  were  suddenly  aaluted  with  a  ahOwer  of  grape  from  a  battery 
which  had  been  hitherto  aoancceaafully  masked  aa  to  elude  obaervation. 
The  loss  it  occaaioned  waa  great,  and  Hopkina,  the  adjutant,  waa 
killed  in  front  of  the  battalion.  A  shot  struck  on  the  head,  and 
dashed  hia  braina  in  our  fiicee.  The  soldiers,  who  bat  a  moment  bc»- 
fore  had  trembled  at  his  flown,  now  trampled  on  hia  body.  Such  ia 
war! 

Colonel  Grimshawe  rede  oat  to  the  flank  of  the  colamn,  to  urge 
the  men  to  increased  speed,  in  order  to  reach  if  possible  the  summit 
of  the  hill  before  time  could  be  afiorded  for  a  aecond  diachaige  from  the 
battery.  At  that  moment  a  sharp  fire  of  musketry  opened  on  ns  from 
the  brushwood  on  either  flank  and  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  on  which 
the  French  lines  were  now  partially  visible.  Both  men  and  oflficers 
were  foiling  thickly,  and  aome  of  our  aoldieia  fired  into  the  bruriiwood 
In  which  their  assailanta  lay  concealed. 

*■  Let  there  be  no  firing  now,"  exclaimed  'Colonel  Grimshawe : 
**  diey  shall  have  firing  enough  when  we  crovm  the  hill.  Charge  on 
briskly — ^follow  me  !**  And  putting  hia  horae  at  full  apeed,  he  almost 
faistantly  resumed  hia  place  at  the  head  of  the  battalion.  He  rode 
about  twenty  yards  in  front—- sometimes  wholly  enveloped,  at  others 
only  partially  visible,  in  the  cloods  of  smoke  occaaioned  by  the 
enemy'a  fire.    The  last  vrords  he  spoke  were  addressed  to  myself 

"Captain  Thornton,  charge  on  at  doable  quick  with  the  grenadien; 
the  other  companies  will  follow." 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  them,  when  I  saw  him  lUl  head-long  from 
his  horse.  As  we  passed,  he  lay  prostrate  on  flie  ground  in  the  ago- 
niea  of  death.  It  waa  indeed  a  aight  terrible  to  see.  There  was 
graas  and  earth  in  his  month,  which  he  champed  with  hia  teeth.  Hia 
foatorea  were  frightfully  contorted,  and  his  body  and  limba  were  agi- 
tated by  a  convulsive  tremor.  In  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  I  quit- 
ted my  Btatbn  in  the  ranks,  and  ran  up  to  him.  I  raised  him  gently 
in  my  anna,  but  when  T  then  gazed  on  hia  fiice,  I  knew,  fiom  hia 
fixed  and  glassy  eyes,  that  the  last  straggle  was  oVer.  Never  was 
the  blood  of  a  braver  man  shed  on  a  battle  field  I  laid  him  rever* 
ently  with  hia  back  to  the  field,  aod  aprongibrwaid  to  my  place. 

In  a  faw  momenta,  another  discharge  from  the  battery  oarried  de- 
Btruction  through  our  ranks,  and  the  fire  of  musketry  became  still  hot- 
ter aa  we  approached  the  summit  of  the  heights.  The  men  now  fell 
into  considerable  disorder.  They  were  disheartened  at  suflering  so 
severely  from  attacks  which  they  had  not  the  power  to  repel.  Every 
exertion  of  the  officers  was  necessary  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
panic  The  command  of  the  regiment  had  devolved  on  Miyor  Pen- 
leaze.  but  his  station  till  now  was  in  the  rear,  and  he  had  not  yet  ad- 
'vanced  to  the  head  of  the  battalion.    It  was  eyidenty  that  to  leinaiA 


in  our  present  aituation  waa  to  encounter  certain  death,  and  that  our  only 
chance  of  success  could  arise  fhom  charging  the  enemy,  and  driving 
them  fttrni  the  heights  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  We  had  no  lead- 
er; in  this  respect,  indeed,  the  loss  of  Colonel  Grimshawe  was  irrepa- 
rable. There  was.  already  some  confusion  in  the  ranks,  and  I  felt  al-  • 
most  instinctively — ^for  in  the  hurry  of  such  a  moment  1  could  not 
reason>-~that  instant  steps  were  necessary  to  re-assure  the  sinking  con- 
fidence of  the  soldiers.  Calling,  therefore,  loudly  on  the  grenadien 
to  accempahy  me,  I  placed  myself  in  the  front,  and  advanced  rapidly 
towards  the  enemy. 

On  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill,  I  remember  being  immmediatelv 
surrounded,  and  receiving  the  thrust  of  a  bayonet  in  my  side,  which 
luckily  did  not  penetrate  deeper  than  the  bone.  Situated  as  I  found 
myself,  it  is  probable  I  should  have  been  despatched,  but  for  the  good-  , 
natured  interference  of  a  French  sous4ientenanU  of  gigantic  stature, 
who,  exclaiming  "  C^est  vn  brave  garcon,  ne  le  iuez  pas"  aeixed  my 
sword,  and  instonlaneously  twitched  it  from  my  grasp;  **Rend€Z  ■ 
vous,"  cried  he  addressing  me  at  the  same  moment ;  and  on  my  signi- 
fying my  assent  as  distinctly  as  the  conAision  of  my  ideas  would  per- 
mit, I  was  hurried  oflf,  in  charge  of  a  non-commissioned  officer  and 
several  soldiers,  to  the  rear. 

Afler  marching  about  a  league,  my  conductors,  who,  by  the-way^ 
were  by  no  means  too  civil  or  polite,  lodged  me  in  a  chomber  of  a 
deserted  house,  over  the  door  and  windows  of  which  they  kept  guard. 
My  solitude  wea  not  long  unrelieved.  Four  of  my  brother  officera 
soon  arrived  to  share  it,  and  there  is  comfort  even  in  community  o^ 
misfortune.  Of  the  issue  of  the  action  they  could  say  nothing,  having 
been  captured  precisely  under  circumstances  similar  to  my  own. 
We  had,  indeed,  the  mortification  to  observe,  that  about  a  hundred  ot 
our  men  were  taken  prisoners.  They  marched  along  sullenly  and 
doggedly,  and  bore  a  certain  ruefulness  of  visage  peculiarly  charac- 
teristic of  my  countrymen  in  such  circumstances.  To  the  appellation 
of  ** Betes  Aitglaises"  which  was  plentifully  bestowed  on  lis  dl,  with- 
out distinction  of  rank,  they  answered  with  a  aurly  imprecationi 
which  I  do  not  think  proper  to  record,  but  which  seemed  only  to 
produce  the  effect  of  increasing  flie  insulting  merriment  of  their 
captors. 

We  had  not  long  been  .tenants  of  our  prison  when  an  officer  of  tha 
etat-m^or  came  up,  and  gave  directions  for  our  instantly  proceeding 
on  our  march.  In  obeying,  we  at  least  enjoyed  the  satis&ction  ofper^ 
ceiving  that  the  French  army  were  in  full  retreat,  and  our  joy  at  the 
cause  of  this  moveinent  more  than  counterbalanced  the  inconvenience 
to  which  it  subjected  us.  We  proceeded  without  halting  about  five 
leagues,  and  bivouacked  in  the  centre  of  a  cordon,  which  rendered 
eacape  impoasible. 

On  the  following  rooming,  we  were  sent  for  by  General  Laborde. 
He  received  us  politely,  and  ailer  inquiring  our  rank,  offered  us  the 
liberty  of  parole.  This,  after  some  consultation  together,  we  agreed 
to  accept ;  and  General  Laborde  politely  assured  us,  that  he  placed  ao 
implicit  a  reliance  on  our  honour  that  he  would  hntantly  withdraw 
the  guard  by  which  we  had  hitherto  been  attended  and  allow  ua  to 
proceed  to  Lisbon  alone.  He  then  invited  ua  to  partake  of  the  la- 
freahment  of  coffee,  during  which  he  conversed  agreeably,  and  ex- 
preased  his  surprise  that  the  English  general,  instead  of  attacking  hia 
position  at  Roleia  in  front,  did  not  rather  prefer  to  turn  hia  flank,  and 
thus  foree  him  to  a  retreat.  He  spoke,  too,  of  the  general  state  of  a^ 
jairrj  in  the  Peninsula,  and  considered  the  conquest  of  Spain  aa  atre» 
dy  achieved.  Altogether,  General  Laborde  struck  '  me  aa  beii^  a 
person  of  uncommon  talent  and  intelligence.  Hia  manner  was  lass 
vivacious  than  that  of  Frenchmen  commonly  is,  and  ho  assumed  none 
of  that  air  of  factitious  importance  by  which  the  parvenu  generals  of 
Napoleon  were  usually  marked.  The  ropost  being  concluded,  wa 
took  our  leave,  gratified  at  once  by  the  character' and  issue  of  our  in- 
terview. A  state  of  surveilljonce  is  always  disagreeable,  and  we  re- 
joiced at  being  freed  from  it.  Our  journey  waa  peribrmed  on  foot^ 
and  in  three  da3m  we  were  in  Liabon. 

Our  time  passed  gkyly  in  Lisbon.  We  were,  in  fact,  priaontrs, 
vrithout  experiencing  any  of  the  evils  pf  captivity.  Our  baggage  w9M 
forwarded  under  a  flag  of  tnice,  and  with  the  pleaaurea  of  a  gay  capi- 
tal at  command,  we  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  play  27  Peaaaroso. 

My  curiosity  was  interested  in  observing,  at  such  a  mdment,  the 
temper  of  the  people.  At  first  all  was  sileace  and  aubmisaion  to  tha 
^rannical  usurpation  of  the  intruders,  and  the  majority  of  the  liighar 
orders  carried  the  tricolour  cockade  in  their  hats.  But  this  gradually 
changed.  The  victory  of  Vimiera  at  length  brought  speech  to  the 
tongue-tied  patriots ;  the  assistance  of  the  whole  ormy  of  martyn  waa 
invoked  to  aid  in  the  cause  of  Portuguese  freedom,  by  the  clerical 
saints-militant,  and  confidential  curses  on  their  unprincipled  invadaiv 
were  muttered  audibly  in  the  streets  and  cofiiee-housea.  But  at  tfaa 
first  intelligence  of  the  convention  of  Cintra,  the  storm  which  had 
been  gradually  gathering  in  the  horizon  burst  forth  in  its  fuiy.  Thia 
creatures  formerly  most  abject  in  submission  were  now  the  loudeat  and 
moat  clamorous  for  vengeance ;  and  those  who  wanted  courage  to 
draw  a  sword  or  trigger  by  daylight  took  advantage  of  die  pravailis^ 
impunity,  and  anassinated  in  the  dark. 

Never  was  o  great  and  glorious  cause  more  disgraced  by  its  asaer- 
tors— more  deeply  contaminated  by  cowardice  and  ferocity.  It  waa 
perilous  for  a  Frenchman  to  be  seen  alone  in  the  streets.  On  the  fint 
favourable  opportunity  he  was  butchered.  For  myself  I  had  been 
well  treated  by  the  French—I  had  formed  acquaintance  with  aury 
^  of  their  officen^  and  it  waa  perhaps  excusahle,  may  I  fiot  My  aatianJ^ 
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that  I  ilioiild  in  rach  circutMtanoM  feel  intefested  in  their  iav^ur. 
Wo  betide  the  cause,  however  jtut,  in  which  the  conduct  of  ite  par^ 
tinna  causes  the  better  principles  of  our  nature  to  revolt  from  fellow- 
ihtp  or  peirticipation.  I  know  my  feelings  on  this  sulgect  are  not 
those  of  Southey ;  and  I  know  also  it  is,  or  at  least  was,  the  fashion  to 
laud  these  deeds  of  cowardly  barbarity  as  acts  of  just  retribution.  Let 
fliem  pass,  if  possible,  as  such.  Let  it  be  recognised  as  an  established 
canon,  that  violations  of  national  law  on  one  side  justify  mnider  and 
assassination  on  the  other.  But  let  it  be  Kmembered.  that  these  acts 
of  vengeance  were  perpetrated  by  the  Portuguese,  not  in  a  struggle 
ibr  liberty,  but  when  the  conflict  was  at  least  temporarily  decided ; 
when  their  enemies  were  about  to  be  removed  from  their  territory,  by 
«  convention  which,  however  diagraceful  it  might  be  to  our  arms,  was 
at  least  beneficial  to  Portugal,  in  affording  her  lime  for  preparation 
and  defence.  They  vrere  acts  of  mere'  gratuitous  barbarity,  leading  to 
DO  resiUt  but  that  of  degrading  and  contaminating  a  cause  in  itself  as 
pure  and  generous  aa  any  for  which  patriot  blood  was  ever  shed  on 
field  or  ecaflbldf 

Before  quitting  Usbon,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  the  Ile'rcule- 
an  touB-UeiOenant  to  whom  I  had  been  indebted  for  my  safety  when  I 
was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  an  honourable  and  worthy  fellow,  and 
I  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  ezpreis  my  sense  of  the  obligation 
under  which  he  had  kid  me.  He  often  joined  our  English  mess,  and 
no  one  ever  did  more  honour  to  good  cheer.  On  such  occasions  he 
nnited  all  the  qualities  distinctive  both  of  his  own  countrymen  and 
oun.  He  eat  like  a  Frenchman,  and  drank  like  an  Englishman,  ma- 
king a  mere  trifle  of  two  bottles  of  CalUres,  a  wine  superior  to  any 
Buigondy  I  ever  tasted,  but  which,  unfortunately  for  English  gour* 
mands,  is  too  delicate  to  admit  of  exportation.  He  drank  an  additional 
bottle  on  the  day  of  his  embarkation,  and  we  saw  him  safely  on  board 
—to  meet  no  more. 

On  the  ratification  of  the  convention  of  Cintra  we  were  again  re- 
stored to  liberty.  On  rejoining  the  regiment,  I  found  that  Bffajor  Pen- 
ieaze  had  succeeded  to  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  which  the  death  of 
Colonel  Grimshawe  had  left  vacant  But  the  loss  we  had  sustained 
in  that  ofBcer  it  was  impossible  for  Colonel  Penleaze  to  supply.  No 
one,  however,  tmderstood  his  duty  better,  even  in  its  minutest  details. 
Dundas  was  at  his  finger  ends;  and  I  believe  he  could  repeat  without 
hook  the  Mutiny  Act  and  Articles  of  War  from  beginning  to  end.  To 
his  predecessor  he  formed  a  cbntrast  in  many  respects.  He  had  none 
^fthat  eneigy  and  decision  of  character  so  necessary  to  one  placed  in 
«  station  of  command.  Colonel  Penleaze  was  not  what  is  called  in 
military  phrase  Ajire-eater,  and  did  not  even  make  a  secret  of  his  aver- 
sion to  all  gratuitous  danger.  There  were  underhand  whispers,  too, 
abroad  in  the  regiment,  about  his  backwardness  in  heading  the  col- 
umn on  the  death  of  Colonel  Grimshawe ;  and  although  in  bin  conduct 
on  that  occasion  there  was  nothing  so  palpable  as  to  amount  to  cow- 
ardice, there  was  at  least  enough  to  acquire  for  him  the  general  char- 
acter of  being  a  thy  cock. 

What  perhaps  tended  mora  than  any  other  cause  to  render  him 
more  unpopular  with  his  brother  ofBcen  was  a  certain  selfishness  of 
<Auuracter  and  exclusive  attention  to  his  own  comfort  No  sooner  had 
the  regiment  halted  afler  a  long  and  severe  march,  than  Colonel  Pen- 
leaze proceeded  to  select  his  own  billet,  and  lefl  the  rest  of  the  regi- 
ment to  shift  for  themselves.  In  punishment  he  was  severe  and  un- 
relenting, even  beyimd  the  example  of  his  |vedeccssor,  and  the  sol- 
diers did  not  foil  to  institute  comparisons,  in  which  he  was  not  treated 
with  much  &vour. 

The  reader  will  readily  imagine  that  I  was  no  great  fiivourite  with 
my  new  commander.  Nor  will  he  err  in  so  doing.  I  believe  he  ne- 
ver either  forgot  or  forgave  my  American  frolic  of  dressing  Neptune 
as  his  representative,  and  there  had  never  been  any  approaches  to  in- 
timacy between  us.  Even  had  the  case  been  otherwise,  however,  a 
^Tcumstanoe  which  occurred  shortly  after  I  rejoined  my  regiment  from 
Lisbon  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  fanned  into  a  flame  the 
sleeping  embers  of  his  dislike. 

In  our  ccmvivial  moments,  Popham  and  myself  had  amused  our- 
selves by  inditing  a  ballad  on  the  battle  of  Roleia,  in  which  the  ex- 
ploits, real  cm*  supposed,  of  the  diflerent  officers  of  the  regiment  were 
duly  emblazoned  and  set  forth.  The  stanza  relating  to  Colonel  Pen- 
leaze, though  containing  no  direct  amputation,  was  perhaps,  under  the 
eircumstances,  ill-natured.  I  only  remember  two  lines  of  it,  they 
nm  as  follows  :— 

In  rear  of  the  regiment,  not  quite  at  his  ease, 

On  his  high>metded  steed,  rode  breve  Miyor  Penleaze. 

The  whole  thing,  indeed,  was  merely  meant  as  a  convivial  Jeu  cTes- 
prit,  and  by  no  means  intended  to  circulate  beyond  the  range  of  our 
intimate  associates.  But  the  attempt  of  Canute  to  check  die  advances 
of  the  sea  was  not  more  hopeless  than  the  attempt  to  limit  the  circula- 
tion of  a  jest  It  spread,  and  I  received  authentic  intelligence  that  it 
reached  Colonel  Penleaze.  The  consequence  was,  not  an  open  decla- 
ration of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  my  commander,  but.  a  petty  under- 
hand warfare  of  annoyance.  I  do  not  know  that  in  this  contest  I  came 
always  ofl*  worst.  In  point  of  comfort  I  certainly  suffered  a  good  deal, 
and  my  only  weapons  were  a  squib  or  a  sarcasm.  But  I  flatter  my- 
self I  wielded  those  with  tolerable  effect  and  did  not  fail  to  make  my 
antagtmist  wince  mider  their  application. 

^^ider  such  circumstances,  it  may  be  supposed  that  Colonel  Pen- 
would  neglect  no  favourable  opportunity  of  ridding  himself  of 


the  presence' of  one  m  disagreeable.  This  soon  oflered.  Sir  John 
Cradock,  who  had  succeeded  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple  in  the  coinnHmd 
of  the  British  Army  in  Portugal  after  iie  conventicm  of  Cintra,  'wasin 
his  turn  superseded  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who,  by  a  fortunate  va.- 
ciUationof  the  ministry,  vras  again  intrusted  with  the  directioo  of  the 
military  enei^es  of  the  coimtry.  When  Sir  Arthur  aasumed  the  com- 
mand, he  found  the  army  occupying  a  line  of  positions  extendiRgfiom 
Santarem  to  Coimbra.  and  fbnning  a  sort  of  cordon  for  the  protection 
of  the  capital.  The  enemy,  whose  ardour  bad  not  sunk  ander  the' 
convention  of  Cintra,  had  again  advanced  under  the  command  of 
Soult  and  the  direction  of  their  movements  indicated  their  duef  ob- 
ject  to  be  Oporto,  in  order  to  defeat  if  possible,  the  views  of  the 
French  general,  preparations  were  made  for  tlie  rapid  advance  of  the 
British  anny  to  the. northward.  A  general  depot  of  the  army  wis 
formed  at  Belem,  near  Lisbon,  and  the  was  required  to  fonuBh 

an  ofBcer  for  this  duty.  By  the  rules  of  the  service,  the  officer  fiia 
for  detachment  should  have  been  selected,  and  as  I  did  not  aland  in 
this  situation,  it  may  be  supposed  that  I  felt  considerable  indignation 
and  surprise  on  finding  my  name  on  orden  as  the  person  destined  id 
remain  on  this  unpleasant  and  inglorious  service.  I  lost  no  time  m 
waiting  on  Colonel  Penleaze,  and  remonstrating  very*  strongly  on  this 
piece  of  flagrant  injustice.  The  colonel  was  alone  when  I  was  ush- 
ered into  bis  presence.  He  received  roe  politely,  but  not,  I  tbooght 
without  some  symptoms  of  embarrassment  I  began  tlft  interview  bf 
stating  that  he  was  of  coune  aware  of  the  subject  on  which  I  wis 
about  to  speak.  That  ny  name  had  appeared  in  orden  for  detach- 
ment, when  I  was  not  first  on  the  roster  for  such  duty.  That  imagi- 
ning this  had  proceeded  fiom  nuatake,  I  had  spoken  to  the  ediotaDt, 
who  infonned  me  that  my  name  bad  been  inaerted  by  the  exprcas  o^ 
der  of  the  commanding  oflicer ;  and  I  requested  to  know  if  I  was  to 
regard  this  as  a  true  statement  of  the  case. 

He  hesitated  a  little  in  his  answer,  and  stated  that  the  do^  in 
question  could  not  be  classed  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  detacfamenls. 
That  it  required  an  officer  of  talent— one  who  was  qualified  to  conduct 
a  considerable  correspondence.  That  on  this  ground  only — one  cer- 
tainly not  unpleasant  to  my  feelings,  he  had  fixed  on  me  aa  the  officer 
best  qualified  for  the  duty. 

This  answer  of  course  was  any  thing  but  satialBCkiiy.  I  vras 
aware,  I  said,  that  on  him  I  had  no  claim  for  any  thing  bat  rigid  jus- 
tice, but  my  right  to  that  I  never  would  resign.  That  if  he  penialed 
in  the  onler,  I  should  take  the  liberty  of  forwarding  a  repraseniatian 
on  the  subject  to  the  general  commanding  the  brigade,  unce  I  consi- 
dered it  necessary  to  my  own  character  to  show  to  the  world  thai  in 
the  |»-esent  circumstances  of  the  army  the  duty  in  question  was  forced 
upon  me— not  voluntarily  sought  or  accepted. 

When  I  stated  my  rootaitioD  in  this  respect  he  relaxed  a  little, 
said  that  the  arrangements  were  now  concluded  and  could  not  be  al- 
tered, but  assured  me  that  on  the  arrival  of  an  officer  shortly  expected 
from  England,  I  should  be  relieved  from  my  command,  and  return 
immediately  to  the  regiment 

The  contest  of  a  subordinate  oSBcer  with  his  superior  iaat  all  times 
an  unequal  match,  and  one  of  which  the  issue  may  be  pretty  accurate- 
ly predicted.  In  my  own  case,  notwithstanding  my  remoostrsnoe 
with  the  general,  I  had  the  mortiiScation  to  find,  that  all  my  exeiticns 
had  been  ineflectual.  When  the  army  commenced  its  advance,  I  re- 
mained with  the  depot,  brooding  indignantly  on  my  vnopigs^aad  find- 
ing comfort  only  in  the  hope  that  the  day  might  yet  come,  when  aa 
ample  reckoning  should  finally  balance  the  accounts  of  Colonel  Pen- 
leaze and  myself. 

In  the  honoun  acquired  by  the  army  in  the  briHianr  jiossmge  of  the 
Douro,  and  subsequent  expulsion  of  the  enemy  fhim  Opoiio,  I  bad  no 
share.     During  the  period  occupied  by  theae  opentiasa,  and  the  ad- 
vance of  the  tdlied  forces  into  Spain,  I  remained  an  in^Uvrioas  \av 
soner  at  Belem.     Never  did  prisoner  pant  more  ardently  for  his  re- 
lease.    I  counted  the  days,  nay,  the  very  hours,  till  the  arrival  of  my 
successor,  watched  every  veering  of  the  wind,  and  made  nautical 
calculations  of  the  probable  period  at  which  the  fleet  mig^ht  be  ex- 
pected to  reach  the  Tagus.    At  length  he  came.    He  was  a  married 
man,  whobroughthis  family  with  him,and  was  apparently  not  displeased 
with  the  pacific  character  of  the  appointment  which  awaited  him.  It 
enabled  him  to  live  in  comparative  comfint  with  his  family  in  Ltsfaon, 
instead  of  being  called  on  to  participate  in  all  the  dangen  and  pri- 
vations of  a  campaign. 

The  arrival  of  my  successor,  indeed,  was  fraught  with  a  double 
pleasure.  My  old  friend  Conyers  came  a  passenger  in  the  same  ship, 
on  his  way  to  join  the  army  for  the  firat  time.  He  had  grown  into 
one  of  the  handsomest  men  I  ever  saw ;  and  in  the  gay  capaiisoos 
and  trappings  of  a  dragoon,  he  was  a  youth  whose  tale.of  love,  even 
to  the  chariest  maiden,  it  had  been  "  perilous  to  hear." 

Tean  hod  passed  since  we  parted,  yet 

*<Time  had  nothing  blurred  those  lines  of  fiivonr 
Which  then  he  wore." 

Those  years,  indeed,  had  brought  with  them  manliness  of  look,  hat 
had  deprived  him  of  no  portion  of  that  youthful  vivacity  which  in 
former  days  had  shed  a  charm  on  his  society.  The  service  which  he 
had  seen  during  the  interval  of  our  separation  was  of  a  somewbat 
difforent  character  to  that  in  which  I  had  been  trained.  His  duty, 
instead  of  withdrawing  him  from  the  gay  world,  had  bron^t  him  into 
frequent  contact  with  the  a>urt,  and  kept  him  ooostantljr  within  tiia 
sphere  and  the  attraction  of  the  world  of  fosbio? 
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Still,  in  my  eye  he  -was  noUung  changed.  There  waa  the  same 
joyoaa.8mile  on  his  Up*— the  same  laughing  brilliancy  in  his  dark  eye 
-*the  same  openness  of  heart,  and  careleM  generosity  of  character, 
which  had  marked  him  in  those  days  when  the  spirit  of  young  life 
was  stirring  in  our  blood.  Need  I  say,  that  encountering,  as  vfe  did, 
thus  unexpectedly  in  a  foreign  land,  our  meeting  was  a  happy  one  f 
It  was  indeed  so.  A  rush  of  hnlf-fbrgotten  thoughts  came  over  me  as 
my  eye  first  rested  on  his  countenance,  and  I  felt  the  first  warm 
pressure  of  his  hand.  By  a  trifling  increase  of  similarity,  I  could  al- 
most have  mistaken  for  a  moment  the  Praca  de  Roseia  (there  it  was 
w^  met)  fiNT  the  quadrangle  of  Glasgow  College. 

Conyers,  too,  was  going  to  the  army,  and,  with  the  boiling  blood  of 
a  soldier  to  whom  war  had  hitherto  rather  been  a  dream  than  a  rea- 
lity, he  was  eager  to  set  forth  on  his  route.  In  this  respect  it  was 
impossible  that  two  instruments  could  vibrate  in  more  perfect  unison. 
The  few  da]n  we  spent  in  Lisbon  were  only  those  necessary  for  pre- 
paration. Tb  both  of  us,  I  think,  they  were  happy  oncs-^o  me,  the 
only  happy  ones  I  had  enjoyed  since  my  separation  from  my  regi- 
ment 

When  we  set  out  on  our  journey,  the  party  was  increased  by  the 
addition  of  a  veteran  captain  of  a  Highland  regiment,  bonnd  on  a 
similar  mission  to  our  own.  Captain  Campbell,  or  Cameron  (I  am 
really  not  very  certain  in  which  appellation  our  Caledonian  fellow- 
traveller  delighted,)  was  a  character  in  his  way,  and  amusing  in  spite, 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  his  eccentricities.  In  point  of  age  he  was 
certainly  above  fifty,  and  piqued  himself  on  the  possession  of  great 
military  experience,  finom  having,  in  the  early  part  of  the  late  war, 
partaken  in  the  glory'of  capturing  several  of  the  French  West  India 
islands,  under  Grey  and  Jervis.  He  possessed  little  of  his  country- 
men's a(;nteness,  and  to  a  tolerably  long>  if  not  profitable  experience 
of  the  world,  he  united  a  simplicity  and  want  of  discretion,  somewhat 
uncommon  in  a  North  Britain.  Of  the  military  knowledge  of  Con- 
yers  and  myself  he  made  exceeding  light,  aiKl  he  was  distinguished 
by  a  certain  opinionativeness  and  obstinacy  of  character  which  made 
him  peculiarly  unapt  to  be  swayed  or  influenced  by  the  dictates  of 
any  other  judgment  than  his  own.  To  Conyers,  the  society  of  such 
a  person  was  an  absolute  mine  of  enjoyment,  and  it  was  impossible 
not  to  be  amused  at  the  skilful  ond  ingenious  manner  in  which  he 
contrived  to  evoke  into  broad  light  the  eccentricities  of  our  com- 
panion. 

We  crossed  Portugal  and  entered  Spain  without  encountering  any 
of  those  parties  of  brigands  by  which  bdth  countries  were  infested, 
and  nothing  occurred  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  party  till  we 
reached  Placencia,  where  it  had  been  our  intention  to  halt  for  the 
night,  in  the  expectation  that  another  day's  march  would  bring  us  up 
with  the  army. 

At  Placencia,  however.  Captain  Cameron  unluckily  received  intel- 
ligence that  a  oonsidenble  body  of  the  enemy  had  been  seen  about 
three  leagues  distant  on  our  right,  and  with  his  usual  promptitude  and 
decision  of  character  determined  on  making  a  reconnoissance  to  as- 
certain the  truth  of  the  report  It  was  in  vain  that  I  endeavoured 
to  convince  him  of  the  folly  of  such  a  prooeeding,  or  represent  the 
danger  to  which  it  would  inevitably  expose  him.  **  What  the  deevil, 
man,'*  answered  he,  **  do  you  think  I  would  join  the  regiment  with  a 
cock-and-a-bull  story  about  the  enemy,  without  ascertaining  if  it  be 
truer 

In  short,  penuasion  had  no  other  efifect,  and  Conyers,  whose  fancy 
was  tickled  by  the  absurdity  of  the  project,  wickedly  took  part  against 
me,  and  offered  to  accompany  him  on  his  wild-goose  expedition. 
Seeing  my  companions  both  determined,  I  albwed  my  better  judg- 
ment to  be  overruled,  and  agreed  to  join  the  party. 

The  plan  of  our  operations  being  settled,  little  time  was  lost  in 
carrying  them  into  eflfect.  After  dinner,  we  mounted  our  hones, 
already  tired  by  a  pretty  long  march,  and  set  out  to  reconnoitre  the 
enemy.  Nothing  more  thoroughly  ridiculous  than  our  party  can  be 
well  conceived.  The  Caledonian,  who,  as  senior  officer,  assumed  the 
chief  command,  was  in  person  somewhat  gaunt  and  rew-b(med,  and 
without  exception  the  worst  honeman  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  He 
bestrode  a  jade  as  sorry  as  that  of  Don  Quixote,  was  attended  by  an 
escort  of  four  lame  dragoons,  who  happened  to  be  in  Placencia  at  the 
time  on  their  way  to  join  the  rear,  and  whom  he  had  unwilliqgly 
pressed  into  this  hazardous  service.  My  horse,  which  was  one  of 
the  country,  was  certainly  a  few  degrees  bettor,  but  by  no  means  an 
animal  on  whose  speed,  in  a  case  of  extreme  urgency,  I  was  inclined 
to  place  any  unnecessary  reliance.  Conyers  was  the  best  mounted 
of  the  party,  and  rode  an  English  hone,  which  though  considerably 
reduced  both  by  the  scarcity  and  quality  of  the  forage  to  which  they 
had  recently  become  accustomed,  gave  him  an  immense  advantage 
over  both  his  companions 

We  rode  about  two  leagues  without  intorruption,  or  gaining  a  sight 
of  any  thing  that  could  possibly  be  mistaken  for  an  enemy.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  figure  of  our  leader,  as  he  rode  at  the  head  of  the 
party,  brandishing  a  huge  spy-glass,  and  the  air  of  corapiacent  gene- 
ralship with  which  it  was  occasionally  directed  to  every  point  of  the 
horizon.  At  length,  a  party  of  cavaliy  were  descried  at  some  dis- 
tance, near  a  point  where  the  road  entered  a  wood  of  considerable 
extent  and  thickness.  They  halted  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  examine 
our  numben  and  appeiarance,  and  speedily  retired  into  the  wood,  by 
which  they  ramained  concealed  from  further  observation.  For  my- 
self, I  had  no  doubt  they  were  a  party  of  French  cavalry,  and  exerted 
•11  my  eloquence  and  oneii^  to  penuade  our  commander  to  prose- 


cute his  observations  no  further.  But  in  vain.  Captain  Cameron  in- 
sisted the  cavalry  we  had  observed  were  Spaniards,  and  assured  us 
that  by  the  aid  of  his  glass  he  had  distinguished  the  national  cockade 
in  their  hats.  In  this  opinion  he  was  unfortunately,  again  strongly 
fi>rtified  by  Conyers,  who,  anxious  for  a  still  further  prosecution  of  tlM 
joke,  brought  forward  many  arguments  in  corroboration  of  the  ca|^ 
tain's  opinion.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  laid  before  him  the  whole  extent 
of  the  relponsibility  he  would  incur,  in  case  any  of  the  party  should 
be  captured  by  the  enemy  in  the  execution  of  so  absurd  a  project  I 
could  gain  no  convert  to  my  opinion,  and  at  length  gave  up  all  fu^ 
ther  attempt  at  argument,  in  a  case  where  it  was  abundantly  evident 
all  argument  would  be  wasted.  Accordingly  we  still  continued  t» 
advance,  and  passed  the  spot  on  which  the  horsemen  had  been  dis- 
covered, to  the  great  triumph  of  our  leader,  without  encountering  an|f 
hostile  obstruction. 

But  his  pcans  were  destined  to  be  of  short  duration.  We  had 
scaroely  reached  the  middle  of  the  wood,  when  the  tramp  of  horses' 
hoofi  were  heard  advancing  from  the  rear,  and  on  looking  round,  we 
perceived  that  a  party  of  French  cavalry  were  charging  in  pursuit  of 
us  with  their  utmost  speed.  In  these  circumstances  there  was  not 
the  least  occasion  for  the  cry  of  **  Sauve  qui  peuL**  Every  one  of  uv 
lame  dragoons  and  all,  scampered  ofi)  without  paying  the  smallest  a^ 
tention  to  the  motions  of  his  neighbour.  As  I  drove  the  spun  into 
my  "jaded  steed,  which,  with  great  difficulty  I  could  now  uige  into  a 
gallop,  I  could  not  help  curaing  the  Scotch  captain  for  an  aas,  and 
my  own  folly  in  submitting  myself  to  his  guidance. 

The  object  of  all  the  party,  of  course,  was  to  gain  the  extremity 
of  the  wood,  as  by  separating  in  different  directions  in  the  open  coun- 
try, there  was  at  least  a  chance  that  some  of  us  might  escape.  But 
in  this  we  were  disappointed.  The  entrance  of  the  wood  was  guard- 
ed by  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  who  waited  our  approach,  artd  we 
thus  fi)und  ourselves  caught  as  it  were  in  a  trap,  between  two  parties 
of  the  enemy.  The  cries  of  Rendez  vous,  Rmdez  voum,  accompanied 
by  a  few  shots,  and  an  abundant  volley  of  French  execrations,  now 
rung  loudly  on  my  ears,  and  looking  round,  I  perceived  that  our  comp 
mander  was  already  in  the  grasp  of  the  Philistines. 

For  a  moment  I  was  irresolute.  The  trees  on  both  sides  were  to^ 
thick  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  horse,  and  I  was  in  the  act  of 
throwing  myself  from  mine,  in  order  to  escape  if  possible,  on  fix>t^ 
when  a  shot  struck  him  in  a  vital  part,  and  he  fell  beneath  me.  Bc^ 
fore  I  had  time  to  spring  again  to  my  feet  I  felt  myself  grappled  fay- 
several  dragoons,  by  whom  I  was  surrounded.  Of  coune,  resistanca? 
or  escape  was  now  equally  hopeless,  and  exclaiming  **  Pritanniere" 
I  delivered  my  sword  to  my  assailants,  and  surrendered  at  discretion.. 

The  whole  party,  I  found,  with  the  exception  of  Conyers,  had  beea 
equally  unfortunate.  He  had  escaped.  I  remember  he  passed  me 
at  the  moment  I  threw  myself  from  my  horse,  exclaiming,  as  h» 
dashed  onwards  at  full  speed,  **Bad  work,  Thornton,  I'll  charge^ 
through  them,  by  Jove !"  And  he  did  so,  as  I  afterwards  learned.  aH 
the  expense  of  a  sabre  cut 

The  officer  into  whose  hands  we  had  fallen  was  a  captain  of  Ch^ 
vaux  LegerSt  and  treated  us  with  civility.  His  regiment  formed  parti 
of  the  army  of  Soult,  by  whom  he  had  been  sent  forward  to  recoib- 
noitre  the  country,  and  ascertain  how  far  the  way  was  clear  for  a 
junction  with  Victor.  As  we  lode  to  the  rear,  bo  entered  into  conr- 
versaticm  with  Cameron  and  myself,  probably  with  the  view  of  ezr 
tracting  some  intelligence  with  regard  to  the  army.  But'  we  had 
none  to  give ;  and  by  telling,  what  is  not  very  usual  in  such  CQse% 
the  simple  truth,  that  we  were  direct  from  Lisbon,  and  on  our  way 
to  the  army,  which  we  had  not  yet  joined,  we  exempted  oujcselves 
from  further  importunity. 

The  party  halted  for  the  night  in  a  quinta  about  two  leagues  off 
Our  condition  here  was  miserable  enough.  Both  my  Scotch  compa? 
nion  and  myself  had  been  robbed  of  our  money,  watches,,  and  evew 
thing  valuable ;  and  it  may  be  supposed,  under  such  cireumslanees^ 
we  were  not  very  agreeable  company  to  each  other.  Under  any  cir- 
cumstances, however,  I  could  sympathise  but  little  in  the  loss  he  ap- 
peared principally  to  deplore,  viz.  that  of  a  horn  snufiPbox,  with  a  huge 
cairngorm  on  the  lid,  which  he  steted  to  have  been  a  lineal  heirloom, 
in  the  family  from  the  days  of  his  great-grandfather. 

I  never  passed  a  more  unpleasant  night  My  military  prospedk^ 
appeared  utterly  blighted,  and  I  could  look  forward  to  nothing  better  than, 
a  long  and  dismal  captivity  at  Verdun.  Had  this  misfortune  occurred 
in  the  reguUir  discharge  of  my  duty,  I  felt  1  could  have  borne  it  bet- 
ter ;  bat  there  was  nothing  in  the  absurd  cireumstances  of  my  capture 
to  aflbrd  me  any  consolation.  H  was  impossible,  I  thought,  to  narrate- 
them,  without  exciting  contempt  for  my  own  folly,  and  feeling  shame* 
ftr  that  extreme  easiness  and  pliability  of  character  which  fre<- 
quently  occasioned  so  wide  a  variance  between  my  judgment  and  mjf 
actions.  My  companion,  too,  was  spiritless  and  chop&llen.  The  dis^ 
credit  which  he  felt  the  cireumstances  of  our  unfortunate  expedition 
had  thrown  on  his  military  talents,  added  to  the  prospect  of  an  inde- 
finite captivity,  and  the  loss  of  his  great-grandfather's  snuflPtxyc,  ha4 
thrown  him  into  a  state  of  depression  at  once  ludicrous  and.  pitiable. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  following,  an  order  came  for  our  junction 
with  another  party  of  prisonen,  and  immediate  march  to.  Madnd. 
The  party  to  which  we  were  united  consisted  chiefly  ot  Spaoi^ds^ 
with  a  few  of  our  conntrymen,  who  had  been  recently  taken  prisonen 
on  an  out-picket  Nothing  more  disagreeable  than  t))ik  march  can  be 
well  conceived.  We  were  about  thirty  in  all,  of  whoQi  ny  oountiy. 
men  fbrnied  ^boot  a  third.    The  party  was  tuider  the  eOtmani  of  a 
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f^mieli  lergMnt,  who  delighted  in  the  exercise  of  hit  authority,  and 
riiowed  no  inclination  to  contribute  in  any  way  to  our  oomfbrt 
There  was  a  itrilcing  diflerence,  however,  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Spanidi  and  English  prisoneri  committed  to  his  charge.  The  former 
were  bound  together  without  distinction  of  rank,  and  were  treated 
with  a  degree  of  brutality  most  painful  to  witness.  Our  marches 
were  long  and  oppressive,  and  when  any  of  the  poor  creatures  were 
unable  to  proceed,  either  (rom  fatigue,  or  want  of  necessary  refresh- 
ment, they  were  shot  sur  le  champ,  Without  the  smallest  compunction. 
There  was  certainly  more  ceremony  used  in  the  treatment  of  the 
English ;  and  in  case  of  any  of  them  betraying  too  strong  an  inclina- 
tion to  ftll  into  the  rear,  no  more  energetic  measures  of  propulsion 
were  resorted  to  thon  an  occasional  prick  of  the  bayonet  or  blow 
fion  the  butt^nd  of  a  musket  Our  rations  during  the  mcrch,  which 
lasted  ibr  ten  days,  were  scanty  aud  very  irregularly  iesoed ;  and  most 
happy  were  we  when  the  rising  towers  of  Madrid  intimated  that  one 
portion  of  our  suflerings  was  about  to  terminate. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  capital,  a  separation  of  the  officers  and  sol- 
dieis  took  pl^ce,  and  we  were  lodged  in  a  large  convent  already 
tenanted  t^  about  fifty  of  my  countrymen,  many  of  them  severely 
wounded,  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  in  consequence 
of  the  retreat  of  the  army  after  the  victory  of  Talavera.  Among  the 
party  to  whom  we  were  introduced  wero  twelve  assistant-surgeons, 
who.had  been  left  behind  by  l3»rd  Wellington,  in  consequence  of  a 
promise  from  Marshal  Victor  that  whenever  their  assistance  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  the  wounded  they  should  be  suffered  to  return; 
without  being  considered  in  the  character  of  prisoners  of  war :  a  pro- 
mise afterwards  violated,  with  that  Punica  fdes  for  which  Napoleon 
and  his  generals  have  throughout  been  remarkable.  In  truth,  no  dif- 
ierenoe  was  made  between  their  treatment  and  that  of  the  prisonen 
of  war  on  whom  they  exercised  their  vocation. 

Our  party  in  the  convent  was  a  large  if  not  a  pleasant  one,  and 
there  is  always  something  in  community  of  suiTering  which  serves  as 
a  link  between  those  who  have  nothing  else  in  oommcHi*  Men  whoee 
■ociety  in  other  circumsianccs  I  should  certainly  have  considered  as 
conveying  something  of  a  tarnish,  I  now  associated  with  on  a  fixHing 
of  temporary  intimacy,  just  as  one  chats  familiarly  with  his  fellow- 
passengers  in  a  stage-coach,  knowing  and  caring  to  know  nothing  far- 
ther about  them  than  that  they  are  embarked  in  the  same  vehicle  and 
travelling  the  same  road. 

In  the  situation  in  which  Madrid  then  was,  the  very  seat  and  focus 
of  the  French  power  in  the  Peninsula,  of  course  there  was  little,  de- 
monstration of  political  sentimept  adverse  to  the  ruling  power.  No- 
thing could  apparently  be  more  subdued  than  the  temper  and  spirit  of 
the  people,  and  I  would  be  understood  only  as  speaking  of  the  higher 
orders  when  I  bear  testimony  that  no  legitimate  sovereign  of  the 
present  day  was  ever  apparently  the  object  of  more  submissive  loy- 
alty and  algect  adulation  than  the  easy,  good-oaturedt  and  much- 
ridiculed  King  Joseph. 

I  saw  him  when  at  Madrid.  He  generally  drove  out  daily  in  his 
carriage,  escorted  by  a  guard  of  Spanish  cavalry.  In  person,  he  ap- 
peared  a  middle-aged  man,  slightly  inclined  to  corpulency,  with  a 
head  somewhat  bald,  and  an  expression  of  countenance  at  once  mild 
and  intelligent  I4otwi(hstandiog  the  vtt»«  of  the  populace,  and  the 
external  demonstrations  of  respect  with  which  on  these  occasions  be 
feldom  failed  to  meet,  Joseph  had  not  the  air  of  one  very  much  at  his 
ease.  There  was  about  him  nothing  of  that  look  of  confident  authority 
by  which  (I  take  for  granted)  more  legitimate  potentates  are  distin- 
guished. Tbe  role  of  a  king,  even  with  regard  to  air  and  manners, 
requires  perhaps  a  longer  apprenticeship  than  he  had  yet  served  to  the 
craft,  for  when  the  loyalty  of  his  subjects  became  more  than  commonly 
obtrusive  and  vociferous,  there  was  nothing,  I  thought,  autocratical  or 
even  regal  in  the  civil  and  well-bred  air  with  which  he  acknowledged 
tfie  salutation. 

In  the  contour  of  his  face  there  was. discernible  a  strong  fiimily 
likeness  to  Napoleon.  But  it  was  a  similitude  in  dissimilitude,  for 
nothing  could  be  more  difierent  from  the  quickness  of  eye  and  ever- 
▼arying  expression  by  which  the  countenance  of  Napoleon  was  dis- 
tinguished, than  the  unchanging  and  philosophical  calmnca  which 
marked  that  of  Joseph. 

It  were  bootless  to  recall  the  many  annoyances  and  privatiiNis  to 
which  the  English  prisonera  were  subject  during  their  stay  at  Madrid, 
because  their  happiness  or  enjoyment  was  in  a  degree  altogether  in- 
considerable influenced  by  these.  No  possible  aggregation  of  personal 
oomfbrts  could  have  reomciled  persons  in  our  circumstances  to  their 
situation,  and  the  want  of  these,  in  any  probable  degree,  could  have 
added  but  little  to  the  disappointment  aiul  bitterness  of  feeling  engen- 
dered by  blighted  hopes  and  hopeless  captivity.  .The  tone  of  feeling, 
I  think,  must  have  been  in  all  the  same ;  yet  how  varied  was  its  ex- 
pression !  There  was  the  deep  scowl  of  solitaiy  moroseness,  the 
calm  yet  settled  gloom  of  melancholy,  discernible  in  the  look  of  down- 
cast vacancy,  tbe  pale  cheek,  and  an  unwonted  compression  of  the 
Ups.  There,  too,  were  the  laugh  and  the  song^ — the  revelry  of  heavy 
hearts,  that  sought  in  wuie  fur  an  oblivion  of  misfortune— «nd  found 
it  And  there,  though  rarely,  might  be  recognised  the  expression  of 
calm  and  unshrinking  fortitude,  in  those  spirits  of  happier  and  more 
enviable  mould,  prepared  alike  for  the  cloud  or  sunshine  by  which 
the  firmament  of  their  life  might  be  brightened  or  overcast  A  prison 
it  the  touchstone  of  character,  by  which  the  ora  of  pun  gold  is  at 
QBce  separated  and  distiDguiahed  from  the  baser  metaL 
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an  ofiieer  of  considenble  distinction  in  the  French  service.  In  pei* 
son,  he  was  well  formed,  and  apparently  of  great  muscular  strength ; 
in  manner,  rude,  coarse  and  overbearing.  Nothing  could  efitird  a 
stronger  contrast  to  the  polite  and  well-powdered  cmigrt*^  wbum  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  meet  in  England,  than  this  blufi*  and  volgir 
general  of  the  new  school  His  talents  had  raised  him  from  t)» 
ranks ;  he  had  seen  much  service,  and  had  the  character,  even  araong 
his  own  countrymen,  of  being  "  tpstf  GermanU  Germanioi''  io  bis 
appetite  for  plunde^  I  well  remember  having  my  Knglish  idess  of 
mflitary  propriety  considerably  shocked  by  the  incongruity  of  lopped 
boots  and  blue  pantaloons,  the  costume  he  generally  wore  in  riifing 
out,  and  to  which  he  appeared  particularly  partial. 

From  a  character  like  that  of  General  Bellegarde  we  had  little  in- 
dulgence to  expect,  and  in  fact  experienced  none.  Indeed,  in  iBe 
very  ticklish  circumstanoes  in  which  the  French  then  stood,  it  my 
be  supposed  that  a  mora  than  ordinary  degree  of  vigilance  snd  de- 
cision was  required  from  those  in  authority.  Among  the  soldien,  the 
smallest  symptom  of  disobedience  or  insubordination  was  puoiihed 
rigoroitfly,  by  the  infliction  of  heavy  irons  and  a  dungeon ;  sod  the 
officers  were  informed,  that  any  infraction  of  prison  disdplioe  iroQld 
not  fail  to  draw  after  it  a  similar  visitation. 

The  principal  officer  among  tbe  prisoners,  in  point  of  nrk,  was 
Colonel  Guard,  of  the  45th  regiment,  and  through  him  all  negotiatioa 
with  General  Bellegarde  was  directed  to  be  carried  on.  It  «si  not 
till  we  had  been  some  time  at  Madrid  that  the  British  officeis  were 
allowed  the  privilege  of  going  at  large  on  their  parole,  as  a  prepsitKiy 
step  to  fheir  beingsentoffunder  an  escort  to  France.  Ilopelessof  enjoying 
any  opportunity  of  escape,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the  aaiy  mean 
left  me  of  being  once  more  at  large,  and  joined  the  great  m^lonty  of 
the  officeis  by  whom  this  proposal  waa  accepted.  We  were  aUowed 
the  freedom  of  a  certain  quarter  of  tlie  town,  under  s  ^-stem  of  sor- 
veillance  so  strict  as  wouldhave  done  credit  even  to  Foocke  fiiffisei£ 
Our  liberty  extended  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  when  we  were  coropelled 
to  undergo  a  rigorous  muster  at  the  convent,  and  lo  renuun  thera  till 
morning,  when  oar  prison  doors  were  again  unbaned,  and  we  issued 
forth  joyful  as  birds  let  loose  from  a  cage  in  which  they  had  been  un> 
willingly  pent  up. 

I  had  thus  been  a  priaoner  at  large  about  a  week,  when  I  happened  a^ 
cidentally  to  enter  tlie  church  of  St  Isidore  during  the  peiibramax 
of  high  mass.  Then  has  always  appeared  lo  me  to  be  someihing 
solemn  and  imposing  in  the  august  service  and  ceremonies  of  Catbo* 
licism.  I  neither  envy  the  heart  nor  the  imaginauon  of  that  nan 
who  can  regiud  the  form  under  which  any  portion  of  his  fellow  Cbnt* 
tians  ofler  up  their  adoration  to  our  common  Deity  with  cold  and 
senseless  ridicule.  At  the  moment  I  entered,  the  congregatioD  weie 
kneeling  with  every  external  demonstration  of  humility  and  devotiao. 
The  priest  was  in  the  act  of  consecrating  the  holy  element^  aod  the 
gorgeous  censers  sjiread  around  the  fragrance  of  fiunkincesse.  Hs 
elevated  the  host  and  every  head  was  bent  in  adoration  of  a  pnsent 
Saviour.  I  too  kneeled.  Partly,  perhaps,  fiom  deference  to  the  re- 
ligious prejudices  of  those  around  me,  but  pertly,  too,  fhn  an  it 
stinctive  feeling  of  devotion  that  arose  within  nne.  The  leUgioB 
whose  ceremonies  I  beheld  had  been  that  of  my  &tbenr-ef  tke 
whole  Christian  world.  They  wera  at  least  revered  for  theii  voXt 
qoity ;  and  though,  in  some  points  of  doctrine  and  beliefl  I  difieied 
from  those  ground  me,  yet  these,  at  that  roomeni,  appeared  compaia- 
tively  trifling,  and  certainly  not  such  as  to  induce  me  to  shrink  iJM 
a  communion  of  worship  with  a  people  acknowledging  the  same 
Saviour,  and  imidoring  forgiveness  of  their  sins  at  tbe  same  altar  of 
grace.  The  prayen  of  the  mass,  though  (uofoituiieieiy  peihap^ 
clothed  in  a  language  not  generally  undeisfaod,  era  yet  rich  in  a  cer- 
tain antique  beauty,  which  has  never  yet  been  rivilVed.  and  cenainly 
will  never  be  surpassed.  At  all  events,  I  joined— 1  ^mve  aia> 
ceroly  joined— in  the  worahip  of  my  fellow  Christians. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  service  the  congregation  diapened,  and  I 
remained  to  inspect  a  magnificent  altar-pieee,  by  1  know  not  wbtf 
great  master,  which  had  attracted  my  attentJon.  The  offiristiBg 
priests  and  choristers  had  departed,  and  a  few  innmtee  only  remaioed  ii 
the  late  crowded  cathedmL  One  of  these  was  a  female,  dressed  is 
the  ordinary  apparol  of  the  better  daai  of  Spaniah  women,  with  k« 
facie  shaded  by  a  black  mantillo,  which  depended  on  both  sides  inm 
her  heed.  For  some  time  I  did  net  observe  her,  till,  choosing  a  ft 
vourable  opportunity  when  there  was  no  risk  of  being  overheard,  ski 
addressed  me.  I  looked  on  her  at  fisst  wtthoot  aurpriae,  for  in  tki 
freedom  of  Spanish  mannera  ench  an  occunencse  ^ae  not  unooassMB- 

She  was  a  woman  post  the  prime  of  life,  who  epfiarently  had  Bere 
been  handsome.    She  bore,  it  ia  true,  evoi  in  the  aeer  and  jcUo* 
leaf,  towards  which  her  May  of  life  was  evidently  &ai  dedinioc.  ^ 
dari^  and  expressive  eyes  and  the  same  profuaioo  of  black  and  bfso- 
tiful  hair  by  which  her  countrywomen  are  geneinlly  diatinguiibci 
'  But  such  attributes  were  too  common  to  attract  any  particular  dAos 
or  admiration  on  my  part ;  and  having  civilly  replied  to  her  dTilislB- 
tation,  I  would  have  passed  on  without  desiring  or  expecting  tff 
farther  communication.    Gradually,  however,  I  wme  led  bdo  caaxtt 
satioD.    Of  cqiirie,  aha  knew  by  my  nailbim  I  was  an  English  officer 
and  asked  manyqoeatiooa  conoefning  myaituation  and  dtcamatancea 
In  partieoiar,  ^  inquired  if  I  were  nanied  or  aingia,  whether  I  ka< 
moUier  and  sist^n,  whether  I  was  a  Catholic  (kueno  Cftriabeae)  aai 
at  length,  whether,  if  oppoitonity  ofieredrl  ehould  fr^  indined  H 
hrave  the  daQgQf  of  an  atieaiiit  to  esaapa  ^- 

1 6wwered  her  gueationi  ■  toM  her  «&  ahexviahed  to  know  a^ 
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my  fitmily  and  myself— and  she  then  infoimed  me  of  the  motireB  | 
which  had  stimulated  her  interrogatoriei. 

Her  only  son,  she  said,  had  been  taken  in  some  naval  engagement, 
and  carried  as  a  prisoner  to  England.  During  his  captivity  in  that 
country,  he  had  experienced  the  greatest  kindness  and  assistance  from 
a  fiunily,  I  think  she  said,  of  the  lame  of  Bevill.  They  had  suc- 
coured him  in  his  necessity ;  and  -nhen  the  subsequent  peace  with 
England  had  restored  him  to  his  friends  and  country,  he  had  returned 
jfiill  of  the  praises  of  the  generouii  hospiialily  of  my  countiymen. 

All  this  had  sunk  deeply  into  the  heart  of  his  mother.  A  burden 
of  gratitude  had  been  laid  on  it,  under  which  her  generous  spirit  was 
uneasy.  She  longed  for  some  opportunity  to  diminish  the  load  of  ob- 
ligation she  had  incurred  to  that  people  among  whom  her  son  had 
fi)und  succour  in  his  adversity.  With  this  view,  she  had  determined, 
if  pbssible,  to  effect  the  escape  of  at  least  one  English  prisoner.^ — 
Chance  had  thrown  me  in  her  way,  and  I  found  to  that  alone  was  I 
indebted  for  the  ofier  of  assistance  she  then  made  me. 

It  was  impossible  to  listen  to  the  detail  of  her  motives  without  at 
once  understanding  the  character  of  the  person  who  addressed  me. 
In  what  she  said  there  was  no  attempt  at  heightening  or  embellish- 
ment. The  gratitude  she  expressed  towards  my  countrymen  evi- 
dently came  fliom  the  heart ;  and  as  she  spoke  of  the  kindness  her  son 
had  experienced  among  them  she  was  much  moved ;  her  voice  be- ' 
came  quick  and  irregular,  and  she  seized  my  hand  and  pressed  it 
warmly  between  hers.  The  matter  she  proposed  to  me,  however, 
took  me  wholly  hy  surprise ;  and  expressing  to  her  my  wannest  thanks, 
I  declined  her  offer,  stating  that  as  I  was  at  that  moment  on  parole, 
it  would  'be  dishonourable  even  to  enter  on  the  discussion  of  any 
prqject  of  escape.  Before  we  parted,  however,  she  gave  me  her  ad- 
dress, and  in  case  any  circumstances  should  occur  in  which  her  as- 
sistance oould  be  useful,  1  promised  to  have  recoiuse  to  her  good 
offices. 

From  that  moment,  the  ofier  made  me  by  this  kind  and  excellent 
matron  was  one  of  which  I  never  lost  sight  My  mind  dwelt  on  it 
by  night  and  day,  and  many  an  airy  and  unsubstantial  fabric  did  I 
erect  on  its  basis.  But  the  illusions  thus  created  by  my  fancy  were 
uniformly  dispelled  by  my  calmer  judgment.  I  had  already  given 
my  parole,  and  to  withdraw  it  in  future  would  certainly  excite  sus- 
picion, and  occasion  my  being  sul^ected  to  rigid,  if  not  solitary  con- 
finement. But  9ia  avenue  to  my  hopes  was  soon  opened  of  which  I 
did  not  fail  io  take  advantage.  * 

The  doctors  whom  I  have  already  mentioned  as  being  leA  in 
charge  of  the  wounded  had  been  so,  on  the  express  understanding  that 
they  were  not  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  prisoners  of  war.  As 
such,  however,  tbev  had  been  treated  from  the  commencement ;  and 
having  oompleted  their  duties,  ipstead  of  being  suffered  to  return  to 
the  British  army,  were  ordered  to  accompany  the  other  prisoners  to 
France,  and  during  their  residence  at  Madrid  were  only  suffered  to 

Sat  large  on  parole.  These  gentlemen,  not  being  members  of  a 
lligerent  profession,  revolted  naturally  from  this  unprincipled  viola- 
tion, not  only  of  tlie  law  of  nations,  but  of  the  express  stipulation  en-  ^ 
tered  into  by  the  French  generals;  In  spite  of  their  parole,  there- 
fore, they,  in  surgical  conclave  duly  assemUedt  determined  on  at- 
tempting their  escape.  In  this  attempt  they  failed ;  principally,  I  be- 
lieve, from  the  extreme  timidity  of  one  or  two  of  their  number,  who, 
being  fired  on  without  eflect  by  a  French  sentry,  became  alarmed  by 
the  extra-professional  danger  tfiey  had  incurred,  and  once  more  sur- 
jrendered  themselves  prisoners. 

The  consequences  of  this  attempt  were  not  confined  to  the  medical 
department*  The  parole  of  liberty  of  all  the  prisoners  was  discontinued, 
until  a  very  rigid  and  minute  examinatiob  of  the  circumsiances 
had  taken  place.  The  ofleuders  however,  had  too  strong  a  plea  of 
justice  on  meir  side  to  meet  with  any  veiy  rigorous  punishment  in 
consequence  of  their  abortive  eflbrt  to  escape  from  thraldom.  Colonel 
Guard  once  more  set  about  his  negotiations  with  the  French  general, 
and  in  a  few  days  the  liberty  we  hod  befinre  ergoyed  was  again  ten- 
dered to  us.  The  ofier  was  accepted  by  all,  with  the  exception,  I 
think,  of  seven  ofiBcers  and  myseUl  What  their  prospects  of  escape 
-were,  or  whether  they  had  any,  I  knew  not,  but  we  were  all  qqually 
explicit  and  determined  in  r^ecting  the  proposal. 

Our  refusal  tended  considerably  to  disnirb  the  harmony  which  had 
hitherto  subsisted  among  the  prisoners.  We  were  strongly  urged  by 
Colonel  Guard  and  several  of  the  field-officers,  who,  with  him,  had 
taken  a  lead  in  the  aflair,  not  to  persist  in  our  leeolution.  It  was 
atated,  that  our  adherence  to  the  line  of  conduct  we  had  adopted  roust 
be  severely  u^jurious  to  the  other  prisooen,  and  occasion  hamher 
measures  to  be  adopted  with  regard  to  them.  Colonel  Guard  even 
stated,  that  he  had  pledged  himself  to  General  Bellegarde,  that  the 
privilege  of  parole  would  be  joyfully  accepted  by<dlihe  officers,  and 
that  it  was  only  granted  on  condition  of  its  being  so.  The  meeting 
did  not  terminate  without  high  words  on  both  sides,  but  the  appre- 
liension  of  spending  the  better  part  of  my  life  a  prisoner  at  Veidun 
oveirbahiQced  the  eloquence  of  Colonel  Guard,  and  I  remained  firm  in 
my  resolution  of  decliniog  to  take  advantage  of  the  liberty  thus  strongly 
lireBsed  on  my  acceptance.  The  conaequeQce  was,  that  I»  along  with 
my  brother  noi^juroiiw  were  moved  V>  a  s^p«rate  part  of  the  convent, 
in  whioh  we  ware  detained  close  ipriMoan.  The  apaitments  we  oc- 
cmpied  wera  up  one  ffight  of  staii^  on  Aa  top  of  which  a  sentry  was 
placed,  with  difectioos  Id  fiie  oa  or  nm  thnmgh  tlk»  body  any  pri- 
poxMT  who  should  ^ttemyt  t»  pst*  him  on  hia  paiti  £aoh  eatiaace  to 
the  MldiDg  (for  Omto  yrm mo)  ym  nmiktfly  guaidedjaad  Ihe  ^ 


rooms  on  the  ground-floor  were  occupied  by  the  guard  and  jailer,  if 
I  may  so  call  an  Italian  sergeant  in  the  French  service  who  officiated 
in  that  capacity. 

I  had  taken  the  precaution,  foreseeing  the  close  imprisonment 
which  awaited  us,  to  write  to  the  lady  whose  assistance  had  been  so 
freely  offered  in  the  church  of  St  Isidore,  informing  her  of  the  situa-  ,  « 
tion  in  which  I  was  now  placed,  and  my  anxious  desire  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  her  kindness.  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  inform  the 
bearer  of  this  letter,  who  was  an  officer  on  parole,  of  the  nature  of  ill 
contents ;  but  extracted  from  him  a  promise  that  it  should  be  delivered 
without  question,  into  the  hands  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  ad* 
dressed.  Imagining  it  related  to  some  love  afiiiir,  the  commissfan 
was  readily  accepted,  and  the  envoy  probably  returned  from  the  exe- 
cution of  his  mission  with  a  thorough  contempt  for  my  taste,  in  a4- 
dressing  billets-doux  to  on  objegt  so  little  calculated  to  inspiro  tender 
emotions. 

To  my  letter  no  answer  was  returned,  and  immured  as  I  was,  and 
separated  by  an  apparently  impassable  barrier  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  hope  died  within  me,  and  it  required  all  my  philosophy  to  en- 
counter manfully  those  evils  from  which  there  appeared  no  reason^ 
able  prospect  of  escape.  Day  after  day  passed  on,  ond  I  was  still  a 
prisoner ;  night  aAer  night  brought  hours  of  comparative  happiness,  fi>r 
in  my  dreams  I  wos  free. 

Such  was  my  state  of  mind  when  the  means  of  escape  were  sud- 
denly presented  to  me.  Our  prison,  of  course,  aflbrded  no  conveni- 
ence for  cookery,  and  our  meals  were  daily  sent  from  a  neighbouring 
hotel.  The  party*  thus  supplied,  including  the  twelve  assistant-sur- 
geons of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made,  consisted  of  nineteen ; 
and  as  we  were  daily  furnished,  not  merely  with  dinner,  but  all  its  eon- 
comitanls,  such  as  plates,  dishes,  tablecloths,  knives  and  forks,  seldom 
less  than  five  or  six  servants  were  necessary  for  their  ccmveyance^— 
It  was  the  custom  for  these  men  to  wait  on  us  at  table,  and  the  meal 
being  finished,  to  reconvey  tlie  articles  above  mentioned  to  the  boteL 

t  have  already  stated,  that  above  a  week  elapsed  without  my  hav- 
ing received  any  message  or  intelligence  from  my  worthy  matron.  J 
was,  therefore, 'it  may  be  supposed,  not  a  little  surprised,  when  one 
of  the  servants  who  brought  our  dinner  informed  me  that  he  was  pro- 
vided with  a  disguise,  in  which  he  was  ready  to  assist  me  in  escaping 
from  the  prison.  Very  few  words  were  sufficient  to  render  the  plan 
abundantly  intelligible.  While  my  companions  were  at  dinner,  I  was 
employed  in  changing  my  dress,  and  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
meal,  I  was  equipped  at  all  points  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  diimer- 
carrien.  I  wore  a  white  cotton  jacket  and  apron,  dark-brown  breeches* 
and  stockings  of  blue  and  white  cotton.  The  trusty  emissary  had 
come  provided  with  a  second  basket,  and  placing  this  on  my  head,  X^ 
with  palpitating  heart,  took  leave  of  my  companions,  and  walked 
down  stairs  with  as  much  .of  the  cool  and  non-chalaM  air  of  my  co- 
adjutors, as  I  found  it  possible  to  assume.  The  ru»e  succeeded.  I 
had  to  pass  two  sentries,  neither  of  whom  opposed  any  obstacle  to  my^ 
egress,  and  in  a  minute  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  myself  movini^ 
in  freedom  along  the  streets  of  Madrid. 

I  think  if  I  were  to  select  the  happiest  moment  of  my  life,  it  would 
probably  be  that  in  which  the  first  sensation  of  liberty  fell  like  a  gleam 
of  sunshine  on  my  spirits  and  my  senses.  I  am  sure  I  must  then  have 
played  my  part  badly.  For  I  danced  rather  than  walked  along  th« 
narrow  troUdr,  jostling  all  I  met,  and  elbowing  my  way  without  j^ 
gard  to  age,  se^ ,  or  ranL  The  French  soldiers,  ill-disposed  to  tolerate 
such  rudeness,  saluted  me  with  a  6urse,  and  occasionally  a  push  with 
the  buttrend  of  their  muskets,  as  I  passed,  insults  which  of  course  X 
did  not  stay  to  resent  My  steps  were  directed  to  the  house  of  Maria 
de  Noranha»  where  I  arrived  safely,  a  welcome  and  an  expected 
guest 

I  experienced  every  kindness  from  the  worthy  senora  in  whosft 
house  I  had  sought  an  asylum.  There  I  remained  for  some  days,  tm- 
known  to  the  rest  of  the  fiunily.  secluded  in  a  small  •apartment,  of 
which  she  kept  the  key.  But  my  situation  was  one  of  some  dangef. 
A  French  officer  was  quartered  in  her  house,  and  there  was  conse- 
quently continual  risk  of  being  discovered.  My  good  hostess,  there- 
fore, was  anxious  that  I  should  be  removed  to  a  situation  of  greater 
safety,  and  prevailed  on  her  sister,  who  was  likewise  domiciled  in 
Madrid,  to  receive  me.  One  evening,  soon  afler  dark,  I  eflected  my 
change  of  quarters,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  naval  uniform,  belongiug  to 
the  son  of  my  patrona,  without  encotmtering  any  unlooked<4br  ohst^^ 
cle  in  my  transit 

In  my  new  abodct  I  was  not  jeceived  with  any  great  show  o^  bos' 
pitality;  both  mine  host  and  his  wife  being  evidently  apprehensive 
of  the  unpleasant  consequences  in  which  a  discovery  of  the  place  oT 
my  concealment  could  not  fail  to  involve  them*  The  husband,  I 
found,  was  proprietor  of  an  estate  about  thirty  miles  from  Madrid, 
and  a  oonsiderable  dealer  in  wool.  There  was,  indeed,  some  excuse 
for  lus  bad-humour;  for  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  countijf, 
his  estate  was  uncultivated,  and  his  flocks  had  been  seized,  without 
payment,  as  supplies  for  the  French  army.  When  I  had  been  a  few 
days  in  lus  house  without  prospect  of  discovery  by  the  French  police^ 
his  apprehensions,  however,  began  to  wear  ofl^  and  he  frequently  be- 
came tolerably  oompanionable  over  a  bottle  of  ^eny  or  Malaga,  and 
a  cigar.  I  remained  anjnmate  of  his  house  about  a  fortnight,  when 
some  FrMich  soldiers  were  unluckily  billeted  upon  him,  and  it  wae 
again  necessaty  that  my  quarters  should  be  shiiled.  X  therefore  once 
more  removed  to  the  apartment  I  had  formerly  oceunied  in  thQ  honag 
of  Maria  de  Moxooha,  where  I  tvw  roceiyed  ai  kiwy  as  I)efiire» 
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A  oonaiderable  time  had  now  elapeed  since  my  esoape  from  priaon, 
and  there  wai  evevy  reason  to  hope  that  the  vigilance  of  the  police 
had  begun  to  slacken.  I  had  become  heartily  sick,  too,  of  the  sfaie  of 
dose  confinement  in  which  I  had  lately  lived,  and  was  fully  aware 
of  the  risk  of  detection  to  which  in  my  concealment  I  was  hourly 
liable.  In  short,  my  whole  heart  had  become  bent  on  making  an 
Immediate  attempt  to  escape,  since  further  delay  could  apparently  add 
nothing  to  the  chances  of  my  sQccess.  I  communicated  my  senti- 
ments on  this  head  to  my  benefactress,  who  perfectly  agreed  in  my 
reasoning,  and  promised  that  no  time  should.be  lost  in  facilitating  my 
views.  I  had  formed  a  project  of  escaping  in  the  character  of  a 
French  oflScer,  but  to  this  many  insurmountable  objections  occurred, 
and  it  was  relinquished.  It  was,  however,  more  easy  to  detect  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  any  plan  than  to  suggest  another  less  liable 
lo  otgection.  In  vain  did  I  torture  my  imagination,  in  vain  did  I  put 
my  ingenuity  to  the  rock,  and  rally  all  the  energies  of  my  nature,  in 
Ihe  cause  of  my  freedom.  I  summoned  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep» 
but  they  came  not  at  my  invocation.  Had  my  escape  depended  on 
my  own  solitary  invention,  I  feel  convinced  I  should  have  spent  six 
years  at  Verdun,  perhaps  some  of  them  at  Biscbe.  Luckily  a  better 
and  a  cooler  head  than  my  own  was  at  work  on  my  behalf,  and  on 
this  occasion  of  my  life^  at  leai^t,  the  star  of  my  fortune  shone  bright 
and  unclouded. 

One  day,  my  generous  patrona  entered  my  apartment,  with  a  man 
in  the  dress  of  a  muleteer,  whom  she  introduced  to  me  by  the  name 
of  Joze.  She  told  me  that  she  had  engaged  this  person  to  see  me 
safely  to  Corunna,  in. which  direction  he  was  at  any  rate  going  with 
bis  mules,  that  she  would  provide  me  with  the  disguise  of  a  Spanish 
muleteer,  and  assured  me  I  should  find  Joze  a  very  good  and  trust- 
worthy person. 

Of  course,  I  was  enchanted  with  the  proposal,  and  accepted  it  with 
gratitude.  In  fact,  no  plan  could  have  been  better  or  more  skilfully 
devised.  To  have  attempted  a  direct  escape  to  the  British  army 
would  have  been  to  encounter  difficulties  and  dangers,  which  the 
chance  of  surmounting  with  success  waa  disproportionately  small. 
On  the  route  to  Conmna,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  encounter 
lew,  if  any,  of  the  French  army,  and  at  Corunna  I  had  the  greatest 
chance  of  meeting  an  English  strip,  that  town  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  British,  and  a  considerable  depot  for  British  merchandise. 

An  preliminaries  being  therefore  arranged  with  Joze,  it  was  agreed 
that  we  should,  qu  the  second  morning,  set  forth  on  our  journey. 
The  intermediate  time  was  occupied  in  preparation  for  my  suitable 
equipment,  and  in  acquiring,  as  much  as  possible,  the  external  ap- 
pearance  and  demeanour  of  the  character  I  was  lo  assume.  To  assist 
in  this,  the  good  senora  proceeded  to  cut  my  hair  on  the  back,  crown, 
aiui  sides  of  my  head,  as  close  and  bare  as  possible,  leaving  a  long 
tufl  on  the  top  of  the  forehead,  such  as  I  remember  to  have  se«n  in  a 
picture  of  Time,  in  a  book  which  inculcated  on  the  rising  generation 
the  propriety  of  seizing  him  by  the  forelock.  My  complexion,  which 
was  naturally  dark,  was  rendered  still  more  so  by  a  decoction  of 
walnuts,  a  contrivance,  by-the-by,  rather  too  permanent  in  its  efiecis, 
for  it  was  some  months  before  I  found  it  possible  to  restore  my  skin  , 
lo  its  original  complexion. 

It  was  not  without  sensations  of  rather  a  disagreeable  kind  that  I 
equii^)ed  myself  for  the  first  time  in  the  garb  provided  for  me.  It 
was  not  new,  and  yielded  to  more  than  one  sense  indications  scarcely 
to  be  mistaken,  of  having  long  encAsed  the  person  of  some  gross 
and  oil-fed  muleteer.  The  night  previous  to  my  departure  sleep  did 
Hot  visit  my  eyes.  Hope  and  fear  contended  for  the  mastery  within 
me,  and  my  mind  was  alternately  elevated  and  depressed.  1  was  hot 
jand  feverish,  and  rose  and  paced  the  apartment  for  an  hour  before 
ihe  first  streak  of  morning  was  visible.  Then  I  commenced  the 
business  of'  my  toilet.  '  My  new  dress  consisted  of  a  jacket  and 
breeches  of  dark  coffee  colour,  plentifully  garnished  with  buttons,  a 
orirospn-coloured  sash,  in  which  was  stock  a  cuchillo,  or  kniie,  blue 
■tockings  and  red  garters  at  the  knees,  shoes  of  brown-colonred 
leather,  a  striped  handkerchief  rolled  round  my  head,  and  the  whole 
surmounted  by  a  huge  sombrero,  fiir  outshadowing  in  diameter  of 
l>rim  even  the  most  extended  pretensions  of  ultra  quakerism.  Thus 
furnished  forth,  1  flatter  m3melf  I  made  a  very  tolerable  muleteer,  at 
'least  one  whose  external  appearance  would  not  probably  afibrd  ground 
«]of  suspicion 

The  hour  came  when  I  was  to  join  Joze,  who  waited  my  arrival 
'«it  the  Placa  de  Cevada.  Farewell !  How  oflen,  with  sorrow  and 
bitterness  of  soul,  have  I  been  doomed  to  utter  that  word.!  Cold  in- 
.deed  must  my  heart  have  been  had  I  repeated  it  without  emotion  in 
parting  for  ever  with  my  kind  and  generous  benefactress.  She',  too, 
was  moved.  She  invoked  for  me  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Vir^ 
gin,  and  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes  as  she  pressed  me  in  a  last  em- 
brace. 

I  found  Joze  with  his  mules  at  the  appointed  place ;  and  as  the 
morning  gun  was  fired  from  the  Itetim,  as  the  signal  for  opening  the 
gales,  we  set  forward  on  our  journey.  The  tremulous  anxiety  with 
which  I  entered  on  my  new  character  may  be^  conceived.  I  rode  on 
a  mule,  loaded,  beside  the  supererogatory  burden  I  imposed  on  her, 
with  two  jars  of  oil,  which  hung  on  'either  side  of  the  pack-saddle. 
Fear  sat  heavy  on  me  till  we  passed  the  barrier,  and  we  found  our- 
selves pursuing  our  course  uninterruptedly  towards  St.  Augusti^a 

Joze,  however,  marched  onwards  with  the  air  of  one  perfectly  calm 
and  unconcerned,  alternately  singing  a  verse  of  a  Spanish  song,  and 
fwearing  with  true  Spanish  vehemence  at  his  mules.    The  monung 


was  raw  and  cold,  and  from  the  two  aentinels  at  the  baniert  comfbit* 
ably  wrapped  up  in  their  greatrcoats,  we  experienced  no  interruitfioa. 
Joze*s  oaihs,  indeed,  became  more  and  more  vociferous  as  we  ap- 
proached the  point  of  danger ;  and  one  of  the  sentinels,  annoyed  by 
his  stentorian  imprecations,  threw  a  stone  at  him  as  he  pafwed,  conisg 
him  half  in  French  and  half  in  Spanish  fi)r  a  noisy  block-bead.  To 
this  my  conductor  replied,  when  fairly  out  of  reach,  withsometbing  about 
a  "  Picaro  Franuae"  which  his  adversary  durst  not  leavQ  his  post  to 
resent. 

During  the  day,  we  met  several  partis  of  French  cavaljy,  who 
once  or  twice  asked  us  a  few  questions,  in  replying  to  which  Joze  of- 
ficiated as  spokesman;  but  nothing  occurring  to  excite  suspicion,  we  al- 
ways were  suffered  to  pass  on.  When  examined  with  regard  to  our  route, 
we  answered  that  we  were  bound  for  Salamanca,  under  a  pfotefhoa 
from  General  Bellegarde ;  Maria  de  Noronha  having,  bow  1  know 
not,  contrived  to  procure  us  one.  When  our  course  was  afterward 
changed,  however,  this  protection  was  destroyed ;  but  beii^  then  oat 
of  the  line  occupied  by  the  Frendi  army,  it  was  in  fiict  no  longer  De- 
cenary. 

In  our  journey,  we  met  with  fewer  dangers  and  Impedimeoti  ihsn 
might  have  been  anticipated.  In  fact,  when  ten  leagues  north  of  Ma- 
drid, we  had  little  to  fear  from  the  French.  It  is  true,  that  nesrZsmora 
we  were  stopped,  and  our  cargoes  examined  by  a  party  of  Freadi 
soldiers ;  but  this  was  done  leas  from  suspicioi  than  a  desire  of  |ilun* 
der,  and  the  rascals  carried  ofiTmy  only  change  of  linen,  which  1  flst- 
tered  myself  had  been  sufficiently  secured  from  discovery  by  being 
thrust  into  the  stufling  of  the  pack-saddle.  Luckily  they  did  not 
search  our  persons,  and  my  money  escaped.  Joze*s  chief  f^an,  how- 
ever, were  directed  not  towards  the  French  but  his  own  countjymen; 
and  had  we  &llen  in  with  a  party  of  Guerillas  even  supposing  y»t  bod 
the  good  fi>rtune  to  escape  alive,  there  is  no  doubt  we  should  have 
been  leil  to  pursue  our  journey  in  a  state  of  primitive  nudity. 

Never — never  shall  I  forget  the  sensations  with  which,  ihom  a 
height  about  a  league  from  Conmna,  the  blue  sea  opened  io  our  gaze, 
and  I  saw  a  ship  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  carrying  the  Bntish  flag.  It 
was  on  Sunday,  the  31st  of  August,  at  half-past  one,  P.  M.,  that  this 
blessed  vision  gladdened  my  eyes.  To  me  i^e  day  and  hour  are  me* 
moreble.  I  gazed  awhile  in  silence  on  the  broad  expanse  of  waters, 
speckled  here  and  there  with  the  boats  of  distant  fishermen,  the  red 
sails  of  which  du)wed  brightly  in  the  sunshine.  But  most  did  I  gaze 
upon  the  ship,  of  whose  voyage  I  hoped  soon  to  be  a  partaker,  aa  if 
endeavoring  to  recognize  among  the  crew  moving  on  ber  dedL  the 
countenance  of  sonfc  old  friend  or  acquaintance. 

But  this  mood  of  meditation  was  soon  changed  to  one  oTexubenDt 
delight  I  sprung  into  the  air  with  the  agility,  if  not  greee,  of  De 
Hayes,  waved  my  sombrero  over  my  head;  and  then  kicked  it  fioB 
me  and  played  a  thousand  antics,  at  sight  of  which  Jooe  evidently  m- 
tertained  sining  suspicions  of  my  sanity. 

Having  given  yent  to  this  paroxysm,  we  lost  no  time  in  entering 
Corunna.  My  first  business  ^as  to  call  on  the  British  coosol.  to 
whom  I  made  known  my  situation,  and  who  aflbrded  me  every  snt- 
ance  in  his  power.  He  insisted  on  my  making  hie  houee  my  home 
during  my  stay,  and  the  kindnees  I  experienced  from  him  has  leii  bm 
under  an  obligation  which  I  shall  be  happy,  should  it  ever  be  in  my 
power,  to  repay. 

I  had  here  no  difiSculty  in  procuring  -money,  with  w^bich  I  recom- 
pensed honest  Joze,  and  enabled  him  to  return  to  Madrid  with  his 
mules  well  loaded  with  English  merchandize.  I  wrote  also  to  Blaiia 
,de  Noronha,  and  transmitted  a  sum  through  the  muleteer,  which  I 
imagined  to  be  sufiicient  to  cover  all  the  charges  of  which  /  had  been 
the  4x;casion.  From  inquiries  I  aflerward  made  I  was  glad  to  leam 
that  the  commission  had  been  faithfully  executed. 

My  stay  at  Corunna  did  not  exceed  a  week.  The  lieandeT,  Capt 
Pbrter,  was  aboiu  to  sail  for  England  ;  I  embaiked  in  ber,  and  after  a 
pleasant,  because  a  short,  vojrage,  landed  at  Dover. 

For  some  time  before  I  left  Lisbon  for  the  army,  and  of  course  du- 
ring my  confinement,  I  had  received  no  intelligence  from  my  &mily. 
So  long  a  time  had  never  before  elapsed  without  my  receiving  leiten 
from  my  sisters,  who,  to  do  them  justice  were  excellent  correspondents. 
This  unwonted  absence  of  intelligence— -this  long  and  dreary  si'leiice, 
had  filled  my  mind  with  dark  forebodings  and  onreaacmable  aaticipar 
ticHis  q€  evil. 

While  abroad,  T  ielt  this  but  little.  The  excitement  of  the  cirarn- 
stances  in  which  I  had  been  placed  afiRnrded  full  occupation  lor  ny 
mind  ;  and  the  suffering  of  present  evils  had  prevented  it  firom  dw^^ 
ing  with  much  intensity  on  possible  and  more  contingent  mislbrtnnea 
But  when  these  had  passed  away,  and  I  trod  once  more  secureiy  oa 
my  native  land,  a  crowd  of  apprehensions  came  to  imbitter  vsj  re- 
pose. 

There  was  nothmg  in  the  circtunstaiices  of  any  of  my  fanuly-,  when 
I  had  last  heard  from  them,  to  create  any  fears  on  their  account.     Jaxte^s 
spirits,  indeed,  were  evidently  depressed ;  but  considering  the  change 
in  her  home  which  my  father's  morriage  had  occasioned,  there  'was 
nothing  in  this  to  excite  surprise.     Lucy's  lettera  too,  bad  been   more 
serious  than  usual ;  but  Lucy  was  growing  older,  and  coold   not  al- 
ways be  expected  to  retain  the  lightheartedness  of  a  diild.      SiiH 
fears,  not  the  least  terrible  fbr  being  vague  and   indefinite,  l&aunted 
and  depressed  my  spirit,  and  would  not,  by  any  efSbrt  withia&  ih» 
of  my  energy  to  make,  be  shaken  off 

In  vain  did  I  maiahal  reason  to  combat  theee  visiooarp' 
m  vain  did  I  cleave  them  down  and  smite  them  to  the  eartli.     F<»  « 
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moment  tboy  were  dinipated  and  anbdued,  but,  like  the  member' 
of  the  giant  diasevered  by  the  tword  of  AatoMb,  they  once  more  uni- 
ted, and  stood  before  me  in.  all  their  former  ghastlinetB  and  terror. 
Immediately  on  getting  oBhore,  I  wrote  Jane*  infonning  her  of  my  ar- 
rival, and  requesting  her  to  addrees  a  letter  to  roe  in  London,  by  re- 
turn of  post 

I  hurried,  therefore  to  town,  anxious  as  soon  as  possible  to  put  an 
end  to  this  state  of  anxiety  and  doubt  There,  however,  no  answer 
awaited  me.  Not  an  hour  was  lavished  on  pleasure  or  dissipation ; 
and  I  waited  only  the  brief  space  necessary  to  procure  leave  d  ab- 
sence at  the  Horse  Guards,  and  to  obtain  a  dress  in  which  I  could  ap- 
pear without  ridicule,  to  set  out  for  Thomhill.  In  fact  the  Corunna 
Schneider  whom  I  had  employed  to  replace  the  discarded  garb  of  the 
muleteer,  had  given  in  that  with  which  he  supplied  me  but  a  sorry 
specimen  of  his  skilL  The  waist  of  my  coat  commenced  nearly  at 
my  shoulders,  while  its  lower  extremities  hong  down  almost  to  my 
heels.  This  unwonted  longitude  of  one  garment  however,  was  com- 
pensated by  an  equally  unprecedented  brevity  of  another.  My  tiow- 
eeis  scarcMy  reached  to  the  knee,  and  resembled  not  a  little  those 
worn  by  Dutoh  fishermen  above  the  huge  watei^proof  boots  in  which 
they  exercise  their  vocation. 

To  do  myself  justice,  there  was  not  I  think,  much  of  the  fop  in  my 
character ;  but  I  had  quite  vanity  enough  to  make  me  averse  to  re- 
turn to  Thomhill  in  a  dress  so  exceedingly  ouire  and  unbecoming. 
Smltse,  on  the  present  occasion,  did  wonders ;  and  under  excitement 
of  feeling,  perhaps,  produced  by  beholding  a  customer  so  utterly  dis- 
figured by  profossional  ignorance  and  barbarity,  supplied  me  (notwith- 
standing an  approachiii^  levee,)  in  a  space  incredibly  short  with  a 
eostume  in  which,  vrithout  discredit  I  might  venture  to  appear  in  the 
very  gayest  circle. 

No  further  time  was  lost  in  getting  en  r<mte  for  Thomhill.  Once 
more  I  passed  the  old  lions  at  the  gate,  and  gaaed  on  the  mutilated 
and  benignant  coontenances  of  these  venerable  guardians.  Once 
more  I  stood  in  my  paternal  halls,  disinherited  and  a  stranger.  I 
looked  around  me  as  I  passed  through  the  vestibule,  but  strange  fii- 
ces  met  my  eye;  nor  did  it  now  rest  as  formeriy,  oa  the  aged  but  still 
rosy  countenance  of  Jacob  Pearson.  He  was  gone.  Widi  a  sorrow- 
ing heart  he  had  quitted  that  mansion  of  which  Irom  his  boyhood  he 
had  been  a  tenant ;  that  service  in  which  he  had,  by  half  a  century 
of  frugality,  barely  secured  a  small  competence  to  keep  penury  from 
the  gate. 

The  now  mistress  and  the  old  servant  had  not  agreed.  Jacob  was 
an  aged  tree,  which  would  break,  not  bend.  Thomhill  was  no  longer 
for  him,  nor  he  for  Thomhill.  He  had  gone }— but  I  am  sure  Jacob's 
prayer  and  blessing  still  lingered  with  his  master,  unkind  as  he  was, 
and  with  those  children  whom  in  infancy  he  dandled  on  his  knee, 
and  to  whom,  in  their  maturer  yean,  he  had  been  an  object  of  afiection. 

Let  me  at  once  finish  his  story.  He  retired  to  a  cottage  at  some 
distance,  where  in  a  few  yean  he  died.  There  were  none  with 
whom  he  claimed  kindred ;  and  he  lefl  my  sister  Lucy,  who  had  al- 
ways been,  fhNn  her  light  and  joyous  disposition,  his  especial  fiivour- 
ite,  heiress  to  his  little  property. 

Worthy  and  excellent  Jacob,  farewell !  Deep  and  dreamless  be  to 
thee  the  sleep  of  the  grave,  till  summoned  to  receive  that  reward 
VThich  we  have  high  assurance  will  be  bestowed  at  last  on  an  hum- 
ble and  an  honest  heart 

When  I  entered,  the  butler  inquired  my  name.  The  question 
atrack  a  chill  through  my  frame,  and  answering  it  only  by  a  wave  of 
the  band,  I  continued  to  advance.  The  servant  Aough  evidently 
surprised,  opened  the  door  of  the  drawing-room,  and  I  entered.  It  was 
vacant  I  advanced,  and  seated  myself  in  a  chair,  half  afraid  to  look 
aiDund  me,  from  the  associations  with  which  I  imagined  every  article 
around  me  to  be  indisBolnbly  linked.  The  chair  on  which  my  mother 
had  been  used  to  sit* — the  table  at  which  she  workedr— the  sofa  on 
which,  when  &int  or  weary,  she  had  been  accustomed  to  recline^— 
the  thousand  little  elegancies  with  which  she  had  adorned  the  apart- 
ment^—could  I  gaze  on  these  things  vrithout  stirring  up  a  countless 
throng  of  mourofbl  memories  and  solemn  thoughts!  Slowly  and  fear- 
ihlly  did  I  raise  my  eyes,  and  look  around  as  one  who  expected  -to 
discover  a  frightful  fiend  looking  forth  on  him  fitmi  some  daric  nook 
of  the  chamber. 

Soon,  however,  all  dread  of  painful  association  vras  dispelled.  The 
apartment  was  newly  and  gaudily  furnished  in  the  ftshionable  taste 
of  the  day.  Hangings  of  crimson  silk,  tables  and  chain  of  rosewood, 
inlaid  with  buhl,  splendid  oabinets  of  shells  and  minerals,  had  been 
aubstituted  for  the  more  ancient  furniture  to  which  my  eye  had  been 
accustomed.  I  gazed  round  the  room,  but  there  was  nothing  m  it  to 
recall  the  memory  of  former  days.  No,  nothing.  The  beautiful  an- 
tique mirror,  which  nearly  covered  the  wall  of  one  end  of  the  apart- 
ment had  been  newly  framed,  and  in  more  modem  taste.  Eten  the 
xoom  itself  was  changed.  A  bay  window  had  been  thrown  out  since 
I  had  last  seen  it ;  and  theGhobelin  tapestry,  which  had  been  the  ad- 
miration of  the  whole  country^  and  on  which  were  ropresented  the 
liistory  and  miracles  of  the  apostles,  had  been  displaced  by  a  showy 
French  paper  and  a  gold  moulding.  All  this  delighted  me.  There 
was  nothing  here  to  remind  me  of  the  home  of  my  eariy  days.  TTkat, 
i^  seemed,  was  now  gone,  and  I  stood  a  stranger  in  a  strange  place, 
calm  and  indiOerent 

Mrs.  Thornton  at  length  entered  the  apartment "  I  rose  on  her  en- 
trance, and  saluted  her  with  a  distant  bow.    She  laised  her  eyedaH 

as  she  advanced,  and  soon  recognised  my  features. 
Vol.  I^i  i 


"  Ah,  Captain  Thornton !"  she  exclaimed,  with  an  easy  and  nfmca* 
lant  air;  "I  am  delighted  to  see  yott.  You  a|e  welcome,  most  wel- 
come to  ThomhilL  This  is  really  such  an  agreeable  surprise!  I  as- 
sure you,  both  Mr.  Thornton  and  myself  were  so  disappointed  at  learn- 
ing yavL  had  been  taken  prisoner, — such  a  blighting  of  all  your  pros- 
pects in  the  army,  and  then  to  find  you  here  so  unexpectedly  !  What 
delight  it  vrill  give  my  excellent  husband.  I  must  not  lose  a  moment 
in  letting  him  know  the  pleasure  that  awaits  him.  I  am  not  selfish 
enough  to  deprive  him  of  it  for  a  single  instant  unnecessarily.  Pray, 
excuse  me.  Captain  Thornton,  for  I  cannot  sufler  any  one  but  myself 
to  be  the  bearer  of  such  pleasant  tidings." 

**  I  beg  fint  to  ask  one  question,'*  I  interrupted :  *'  how  are  my  sis- 
ten  r 

**  Both  well— quite  weU.  Jane  is  with  her  husband  in  Gloucester- 
shire, quite  gay  and  delighted  with  her  change  of  condition ;  and  Mr. 
Hewson  is  so  charming  a  person — ** 

"  Her  husband !"  I  exclaimed,  staring  vrilh  astonishment ;  "  is  my 
sister  Jane  married  V* 

**  Tes,  to  be  sure,  some  months ;  I  thought  ]rou  must  have  knovm 
that  I  remember  some  one  or  other  talked  of  writing  you  about  it ; 
probably  it  was  foigot ;  but  I  assure  you  it  is  a  delightful  match,  and 
Mr.  Hewson  has  been  most  liberal  in  point  of  settlements.  But  excuse 
me,  I  must  run  and  tell  Mr.  Thornton  of  your  arrival.  I  hope  you 
mean  to  make  some  stay  at  Thomhill  7  Prey,  authorize  me  to  say 
you  vriU  pass  a  day  or  two  wiih  us  7  Your  father,  I  am  sure,  would 
be  quite  delighted.  At  all  events  you  shall  positively  not  leave  us 
to-day— I  most  at  least  insist  on  that.  I  assure  you,  nothing  less  will 
satisfy  either  Mr.  Thornton  or  myself." 

Having  thus  spoken,  she  left  the  apartment 

I  had  iome  difiiculty  in  recognising  in  the  portly  and  loquacious 
personage  who  had  just  quitted  me,  the  mild,  pensive  and  demure 
Miss  Cumberbatch  of  former  dajrs.  The  insect  which  changes  from 
a  chrysalis  to  a  full-grown  butterfly,  and  flutten  with  painted  wings 
in  the  sunshine,  undergoes  not  a  metamorphosis  more  complete  than 
that  which  had  been  wrought  on  my  stepmother.  True  it  is,  we  are 
but  creatures  moulded  by  circumstance— clay  from  which  the  plas- 
tic hand  of  the  modeller  may  form  at  will  an  angel  or  a  demon.  But 
there  are  certain  changes  a£  character  so  marked  and  striking,  so  sud- 
den and  unexpected,  as  to  make  us  forget  at  once  the  previous  deduc- 
tioDs  of  philosophy,  and  look  on  them  with  unmixed  wonder  and  sur- 
prise. Of  this  nature  was  the  revolution,  if  not  in  character,  at  least 
in  external  demonstrations,  which  I  had  observed  in  Mrs.  Thornton. 
In  her  appearance,  too,  she  was  considerably  changed.  In  person  she 
was  larger  and  fuller  than  foimerly,  and  the  increase  of  expansion 
had  given  her  a  certain  portliness  of  presence,  which  consorted  well 
with  her  recent  augmentation  of  consequence.  I  think  it  possible, 
that  in  mixed  society  she  might  be  considered  an  agreeable  woman ; 
and  she  possessed  a  certain  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  a  decided 
manner  of  expressing  her  opinions,  which  would  probably  acquire  for 
her  the  character  of  a  clever  one.  She  was  generally  considered 
handsome,  but  there  was  something  unamiable  and  repulsive  in  her 
eye,  which  marred  the  expression  of  her  countenance,  and  appeared 
to  indicate  a  selfish  disposition,  and  a  heart  callous  to  those  finer  feel- 
ings which  contribute  at  once  to  elevate  and  sanctify  the  baser  and 
more  grovelling  attributes  of  our  nature. 

In  whatever  haste  my  good  stepmother  might  be  to  communicate 
the  intelligence  of  my  arrival  to  my  father,  he,  at  least  betrayed  no 
symptoms  of  haste  to  take  advantage  of  it  I  waited  for  half  an  hour 
alone  in  the  drawing-room.  At  length  my  father  entered  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  his  wife.  I  halAstarted  as  my  eyes  fint  rested  on 
his  figure.  Time  had  evidently  macle  deep  inroads  on  his  frame 
since  I  had  last  seen  him — deeper,  indeed,  than  might  have  been 
expected  fiom  his  age,  which  was  little  above  sixty* '  His  brow  was 
furrowed,  and  his  cheek  hollow  and  ^wrinkled.  His  body  was  worn 
and  emaciated ;  yet  it  was  evidently  a  burden  which  his  feeble  limbs 
were  with  difiiculty  able  to  support 

Though  the  ravages  of  time*  and  perhaps  of  mental  inquietude,  v 
were  thus  visible  on  my  father,  care  had  evidently  been  taken  to 
conceal  as  much  as  possible  the  havoc  of  the  spoiler.  In  former  days, 
he  had  been  in  a  more  than  common  degree  negligent  of  his  toilet 
A  marked  change  in  this  respect  was  now  obvious.  His  dress,  which,  ' 
vrithin  my  memory,  had  been  uniformly  black,  was  now  composed  of 
several  coloun,  and  there  was  a  certain  neatness  and  precision  in  ita 
arrangement  which  bespoke  considerable  attention  to  personal  adorn- 
ment His  head,  which  was  formerly  bald,  except  a  few  silver  lortks; 
which  still  afibrded  a  scanty  covering  to  his  temples,  was  now  adorn- 
ed by  a  wig.  Horn  mnt  to  the  man  who  fint  invented  wigs— who 
taught  mankind  the  detestable  art  of.  disfiguring  the  noblest  portion  of 
the  noblest  work  of  the  divinity — ^the  human  head.  Nature  had  no 
charm  for  him;  no  eye  had  he  for  the  beautiful  and  picturesque; 
never  did  high  or  bright  imaginings  dawn  on  his  dull  souL  Anaihema 
maranatha  on  his  vile  calling ! 

My  fother's  teeth,  too,  were  gone,  and  the  skill  of  the  Chevalier 
Ruspini  had  evidently  been  called  in  to  contribute  its  quota  of  reno- 
vation. Those  he  now  diqilayed  were  fiir  too  white  and  regukr  to 
be  mistaken  for  genuine,  and  they  occasioned  an  unnatural  elevatioo 
about  the  mouth,  which  aflected  disagreeably  the  expresaion  of  hia 
countenance.  Every  thing  around  me  had  undergone  a  change^  but 
to  me  the  moat  strildng  •ad  impreauve  was  that  I  now  beheld  in  my 

fiuher.  1.  •      .^ 
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advancod  to  meet  him.  His  gate  was  tottering  and  unateadjr,  and  as 
J  eitended  my  band,  and  inquired  kindly  fiir  his  health,  be  Bpoik^  in 
a  ieehLe^  tremulous,  and  almotl  unjntelligiUe  v<iice.  There  was  no 
ieeling  depicted  in  his  oounlenance  on  our  meeting— their  natural 
lustK  bad  faded  from  bis  eyes,  and  he  gazed  on  me  as  one  gazes  on  a 
atranger,  wiib  whose  features  he  imagines  himself  iamiliar,  yet  con- 
ceming  whom  he  can  recall  only  few  and  uncertain  particulars. 

After  the  fiist  salutations  I  remained  silent,  for  I  was  shocked  by 
discovering  that  my  father  had  aiiflered  equally  from  mental  as  from 
bodily  decay.  He  looked  at  me  for  a  short  space,  and  was  evidently 
endeavouring  to  collect  his  ideas ;  at  length  he  spoke. 

"  I  think  I  have  hod  ihe  pleasure  of  seeing  you  before ;  and  yc^— " 
ho  besitaied,  and  placed  his  finger  on  his  head,  as  if  making  a  strong 
mental  efli>rt,  "  excuse  me,  I  cannot  exactly  recollect  when  or  where." 

**  This  is  your  son.  Captain  Thornton,"  interrupted  my  stepmother ; 
*'you  know  he  has  been  abroad  in  Spain;  and  you  heard  lataly  of  his 
being  taken  prisoner,  which  occasioned  us  all  great  regret  and  alarm. 
You  See,"  sakl '  she,  addreasing  me  in  an  under-tone,  "  your  father's 
memory  is  a  little  gone ;  but  it  is  only  his  memory,  all  his  other  facul- 
ties are  quite  perfect,  and  on  moat  sul^ects,  I  assure  you  he  is  wonder- 
fully acute." 

To  what  she  said,  however,  I  paid  little  attentioB,  for  I  was  oocii- 
pied  in  observing  what  efiect  the  intelligence  of  my  presence  produced 
<m  my  father. 

His  eyes  which  had  been  tamed  towards  his  wife  as  she  spoke, 
'Were  now  keenly  directed  on  me,  as  if  engaged  in  the  act  of  reoogai- 
tion.  There  was  more  of  life  and  expression  in  them  than  I  had  yet 
aeen.  *<  Cyril,"  he  said,  "*  you  are  altered,  and  I  did  not  know  you ; 
but  I  might  have  expected  that,  for  you  left  Thombill  a  boy,  and  you 
you  have  returned  a  man.  You  are  welcome— 4  am  glad  to  see 
you.". 

I  was  indeed  considerably  altered.  Exclusive  of  the  change  wmught 
by  the  tnmstiion  from  youth  to  maturity,  my  face  had  become  im- 
browned  by  exposure  to  a  more  souiiiem  sun,  and  the  whiskers,  which 
I  had  soflered  in  my  character  of  a  muleteer  to  cover  the  largest  pos- 
sible quantiia  of  my  cheek  and  chin,  had  not  since  my  arrival  in 
England  been  reduced  to  more  moderate  and  civilised  dinenaions. 
Yet  however  difierent  I  might  be  in  appearance  from  the  amock-faoed 
lioy  who,  seven  years  before,  had  a^iciied  his  blessing,  and  gone  with 
Joy  and  lightness  of  heart  into  the  world,  there  was  something  biltar 
and  mehincfaoly  in  the  idea  that  I  should  not  again  be  reoognised  by 
bim  lo^vhom  I  qwed  my  being.  But  the  change,  alas !  had  not  beoi 
in  roe  alone.  I  beheld  before  roe  the  wreck  of  a  stetely  vessel,  from 
ihe  summit  of  whose  lofly  mast  I  had  seen  the  pennant  float  proudly 
on  the  bitteze— -end  but  a  wreck—- her  power,  her  glory,  and  her  pride 
were  gone  for  ever. 

The  knowledge  of  my  presence  seemed  to  have  the  efliect  of  ooUeet- 
ing  and  condensing  my  father's  ideas,  and  on  every  thing  connected 
with  myself  he  spoke  connectedly  and  with  pcHect  memory;  but  en 
other  subjects  his  mind  evidently  vrandered,  and  betrayed  imbecility 
both  of  memory  and  judgment  Mrs.  Tboroton  seemed  determmed  to 
make  up  by  the  exercise  of  her  own  oonveiiational  talents,  for  the 
deficiency  <lf  her  husband,  who,  apparendy  exhausted  by  the  effort  he 
had  felt  himself  called  on  to  make,  remained  mute,  wiih  dirtrasaing 
vaeancy  of  countenance.  I  passed  a  melancholy  day.  Lney  was  at 
Badi  with  Lady  Willoughby,  and  there  was  nothing  to  obliierate,  even 
lor  a  asoraent,  the  sad  speotade  of  decoy  which  I  was  called  on  to 


At  dinner,  however,  our  party  was  increased  by  the  presence  of 
sisters  of  Mn.  Thornton,  wlio  had,  I  found,  established  them- 
•ahres  as  stationary  inmates  at  Thornhill.  I  do  not  know  what  Ihe 
pKvioos  situation  of  these  ladies  had  been,  but  certainly  their  present 
one  did  not  seem  very  enviaUe.  When  my  good  stepmother  addicsB- 
od  them,  she  did  so  with  an  air  of  patronage  and  authority,  and  they 
were  frequently  called  on  by  their  moro  fortunate  sister  to  disebarge 
•ftees  which,  although  trifling  in  themselves,  could  not,  I  thought, 
but  involve  mortificaiion  by  being  publicly  demanded.  The  dinner 
was  served  with  more  attention  lo  routine  and  display  than  had  for- 
merly been  nsual.  The  livery  of  the  servants,  which  in  my  recollec- 
tion had  been  always  plain,  was  now  garoished  profusely  with  lace 
•nd  adorned  with  epaulettes.  Splendid  eandelabras  shed  a  glare  on 
tiie  -difiner-table,  and  the  observance  of  trifling  points  of  minute  pnnc- 
4Hio  was  evidently  magnified  into  a  duty.  This  was  vulgar,  it  was 
Hie  error  of  one  who,  elevated  to  a  sphere  above  her  natural  preten- 
•ions,  wished  to  draw  as  mariced  a  line  as  possible  between  her  pi«- 
«eBl  stacion  and  that  in  which  she  had  originally  moved. 

The  dinner  pamed  cumbrously  and  slowly,  and  was  succeeded  by 
^e  wine  and  the  dessert.  Not  by  these  only,  for  with  them  entered 
a  nurse  flounced  and  furbelowed  to  her  midcUe,  and  bearing  in  her 
nrms  a  rickety  and  squalling  baby.  Mothing  could  ex<Seed  the  emr 
presaement  displayed  by  the  whole  periy  in  soothing  and  caressing  the 
little  irritable  darling.  Miss  Polly  Cumberbetch  whistled  for  its 
nmusement ;  Miss  Eroma  held  down  her  nose  to  be  grasped  by  its 
tittle  fingers,  and  Miss  Margery  dangled  her  wateh  and  trinkets  before 
Hi  eyes,  and  cried — Da,  do ! 

I  was  not  long  suffered  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  relation  in  which 
I  stood  to  the  dirainuiive  intruder,  of  whose  existence  I  had  not  till 
^hat  moment  been  aware.  It  wasnecesmy  that  1  should  say  aono  civil 
things  on  the  beauty  and  engaging  appearance  of  my  litde  fantber, 
iRit  when  ils  mother,  tehu«  ndvantaflo  of  my  oanqdsannDa,  pnneed- 
•d  to  propose  my  taking  it  in  my  aims  and  kisnngit,  I  gaye  apofittve 


veto  to  the  nropositfon,  and  wnued  her  that,  fiom  a  <^eilnm  nerroai 
awkwardness,  to  which  I  was  subject  hi  such  circumatanwa,  I  bad 
already  dropped  three  chUdren.  one  of  which  had  broken  to  leg.  md 
another  fractured  its  scull,  by  falling  on  a  marble  floor.  This  dectar 
ration  had  the  desired  eflfect  of  relieving  me  fhwn  further  nnponom. 
ties,  at  the  trifling  expense  of  becoming  an  object  of  deteatoiion  to  afl 
the  females  of  the  party,     ffever  was  a  penalty  more  r^ily  paid. 

in  consequence  of  my  refusal,  the  bantling  was  trnnaferred  to  tte 
arms  of  its  father,  by  whom  it  was  joyfully  received.  There  h  ^ 
always,  I  think,  something  melancholy  in  the  contraat  eriubiied  by 
(he  conjunction  of  infancy  and  old  age— the  decrepitude  oferhaiwted 
powers,  and  the  helplessness  of  those  not  yet  developed.  Kut  besides 
thia,  thera  was  something  at  once  sad  and  disgusUng  in  the  spectacle 
before  ma.  The  tears  of  dotage  and  fondness  flowed  dowm  ihe  cheeki 
of  my  father,  as  he  kissed  the  slobbering  babe,  and  dandled  it  m  hii 
withered  anna.  Had  his  elder  children  experienced  from  him  bni  one 
tiihe  of  the  fondness  he  kvished  on  this  supererogatory  ofipnnf  of 
his  declining  yeam,  by  what  strong  and  indisseverable  ties  would  he 

not  have  bound  our  hearts !  ^  .    •    l 

When  the  ladies  retired,  and  I  was  left  alone  with  my  father  m  (he 
dining-room,  ho  was  evidently  uneasy  and  embarrassed.  I  poed  in 
condition  too  much  to  allaie  in  conversation  to  any  of  those  topics 
which  were  likely  to  excite  emotion,  and  soon  oflRiided  him  relief  by 
repairing  to  the  drawing-room.  There  I  withdrew  myself  as  much  as 
possible  from  conversation,  and  spent  the  evening  with  a  book.  In 
the  naoming,  I  hade  farewell  to  Thornhill,  without  any  regret  implied 
or  expressed  on  the  part  of  its  inmates. 

My  destination  was  Bath.  I  was  a  homeless  traveller— a  lest 
parted  from  its  parent  tree,  which  is  wafled  where  the  wind  Jisieib. 
My  sister  Jjicj  was  at  Bath,  and  that  determined  my  choice.  A  day 
and  a  night  brought  me  to  the  conclusion  of  my  journey,  and  I  lost  ito 
time  in  proceeding  to  Lady  WiUoughby's.  Sir  John  had  died  since 
my  departure  for  the  army,  and  she  was  now  a  widow.  On  inqwring 
for  her  n^kience,  I  was  directed  to  a  handsome  house  in  the  Circui; 
and  on  ny  amval,  leamed  from  the  ser>'ant  that  the  ladici  were  st 
hone.  My  iwme  was  announced.  I^ucy  and  Laura  were  seated  in 
the  dnwing^non  when  I  entered. 

Never  did  fawn  spring  u»tB  lightly  from  its  lair  in  the  moontaitt' 
when  its  ear  as  suddenly  atarUed  by  the  distant  bsyzng  of  the  hounds, 
than  did  Lucy  to  embrace  me.  In  a  moment  she  hus  in  my  anas, 
and  I  felt  the  throbbing  of  her  young  heart  os  1  pressed  her  to  my 
bosom.  For  a  few  snoonds  she  was  breathless  and  oveicomc  \  then, 
bending  back  her  bead  she  gaoed  upon  my  &ce,  as  if  aniwos  to  lesd 
there  an  anwer  to  quoations  wl^ch  she  could  not  speak. 

Never  had  i  gawd  on  a  picture  of  simple  and  expreaive  beauty 
like  that  whkb  then  riveted  my  eyes.  From  the  posiuon  of  h^r 
head,  the  ringlets  of  her  dark  brown  hair  fell  backw*ards  and  leTi  ha 
Sbiehead  baio.  Her  cheeks  were  flushed,  and  her  eyes,  whidi  i^ere 
fixed  on  nine  with  looks  of  joy  and  k>ve,  were  brighter  than,  uU  iklt. 
I  had  deemad  it  possiUe  ihr  human  eyes  to  he. 

Lucy,  though  by  no  means  a  delicate  fiQ§>a,  had  been  overpov- 
«red  by  tb»  anexpeotadneas  of  the  meeting;  but  sb^  soon  recovered, 
^aA  nev«ff  WW  there  n  happier  maiden,  as  she  sat  with  n^  hiJg^  ^ 
mm^lMBd  alwpod  in  bothof  beis,  listening  wilh  eager  iDienatio 
narratives  of  broU,  battle,  and  escape. 

BotLoey,  dearansho  was,  did  not  wholly  angnss  myattenhoo. 
Lanra  WiUoughby  waa  thoae^  She  received  and  wekosaed  me  aa^ 
old  finend,  ■  ai^ne  who  hnd  been  her  playmate  in  infancy,  and  cC 
whom  aba  atiUchflhabnd  a  rieaaing  though  distant  remembnoce.  M 
for  me,  it  was  nA«T«^  that  I  fbouU  gaxe  on  her  vith  more  than  com- 
mon  intoieat  and  cnriMly.  I  had  left  Uun  ^'ilUmghbf  a  thiW. 
and  she  had  am  grown  up  into  a  woman.  She  had  been  the  uay 
of  my  childiA  lova ;  iove  in  which  ray  boybpod  bad  feU  the  first 
fbretaaie  of  passian,  perhaps  too  airy  to  bo  peonanettt,  ye\  too  i^easmg 

•  to  have  faded  fiom  my  memoiy.  ,^ 

Her  figure,  as  I  now  beheld  her,  was  a  little  inclining  to  ni  (os 
pobiU  but  weU  and  synMetrkaUy  fcrmad.    I  do  not  know,  that  can- 
sidered  in  its  individual  fe^nses,  notwithstanding  its  extreme  sveet- 
nesB  of  expaasiion,  her  face  would  hava  been  reckoned  be&umoi. 
Perhaps  not,  for  the  charm  that  hung  around  her  proceeded  las  Ism 
any  distinet  and  peeuUar  parfeoCion  of  fbnn  or  fentnre  than  from  a 
^aneml  faarmonuHts  otmOMMttoA  of  them  all    When  quie£ceai.  fa^ 
eaunien&nea  gsn«B%  boro  soawthing  of  that  calm  tmnquilhiy  ot^* 
preesion,  tlntf  still,  and  idswit  deathlikfl  beauty,  which  is  shed  srootvi 
the  finer  creaiioM  of  CbaniiyorJoseph,  and  mingle*  with  the  aUmi- 
ration  of  the  spadaaor  aomewhat  of  awe.    But  it  was  in  *I«duJ^ 
that  she  appsored  meat  captivating :  for  then  the  oloqueoi  btoofl 
nounied  mto  her  eheek,  and  iho  woads,  breathed  by  one  of  the  nMin 
musaoal  of  human  vaicea,  iMm  iwdenad  oven  morn  charming  hf  u^ 
sparkling  oonsment  of  her  9f^ 

in  Lucy,  lao,  a  sinking  44anga  was  visible.    From  a  fat  andchi^ 
byeht4d,riiehadapmng:iipiotoa  taUand  degwjtgirl.    TheJI«h 
of  health  was  on  her  efaeek,  Ufa  in  the  sparkle  of  bar  eyes,  and  her 
dark-brosra  hair,  yet  innocent  of  fgpOkiet  and  curiing-irDDS,  hung 
down  in  beantifiil  ringleto  neariy  to  \»t  shouUeia.     The  changes  ot 
time  had  been  fitvoomUo  to  hat  beauty,  and  entinoly  rsmaved  a  (^ 
tain  cock  of  the  nose  which  approached  somewboS  too  cioseVy  1^ 
chamciara^awoniiooaiMonaUy  toincurtho  aw^icniion  af  ^  ««• 
««i«i|>Mv«.    AllsgathM^ihaiv  vnaaooflhiiigrafBnC  inibe  cbaiae- 

ter  of  her  coontoDaBMw  Ml  «M  WCM  J»M^  an  >>' '^imvNO*  ^  ^ 
mm  of  tha  h€«t  mthin.    It  ym  indeed  a  CQin]«aw)S»  F^uch  f»t 
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iIm  DOM  o#  ikwkfiibffigiai  could  Imve  wndond  oAer  tfian  4e- 
«0ktftil. 

Lady  WlUeughby  received  me  with  kindnev  alnost  natemal ; 
•nd  Ip  MQoy  ae  much  as  poasiUe  the  aocioty  of  Lucy,  I  dcfermined  on 
lMiki|)g  BMh  my  head^qoapten  during  the  period  of  my  leave.  The 
■eawo  then  patting  had  been  to  Lucy  the  memorable  one  in  which 
her  career  of  gayeiy  had  commenced,  in  which,  acoordhig  to  common 
yhwwe^  she  had  been  brought  out  I  had  never  yet  enjoyed  an  oppor- 
tunity of  mingling  much  in  the  gay  worid,  and  I  was  delighted  at  the 
opportnniiy  now  afinded  me  of  doing  ao,  and  of  acting,  in  some  re- 
■pects,  aa  a  goardian  and  protector  to  my  rister  on  her  fint  entrance 
i^to  lilh.  To  me,  aa  to  her,  the  gay  anemUiee  in  which  I  then  for 
l^e  fint  tfane  formed  a  unit  were  arrayed  fai  all  the  charma  of  novel- 
ly.  Thcfa  ie  a  freahnen  of  spirit  which  one  brings  to  the  first  enjoy- 
iMnt  of  soch  things  which  lingers  bat  for  a  brief  space*  and  then  de- 
puti  to  return  no  more. 

<*Ti8  odour  fled 
As  soon  aa  shed ; 
Tis  moming*8  winged  dream ; 
'Tis  a  light  that  ne'er  shall  shine  again 
On  Kfe'adttU  stream." 

I  enjoyed  Bath  then,  but  I  have  never  had  the  spirit  to  try  it  again. 
1  am  «ure  it  would  be  insipid.  The  dull  monotony  of  the  pump-room 
piomenadea,-— the  eternal  routine  of  beUs  and  parties,  different,  yet  the 
same, — varying  in  trifling  accessaries,  unvaiying  in  essentials.  Who 
wouW  tmvel  like  a.  horM  in  the  mill,  eternally  in  the  same  track  t 
And  yet  Bath  remains  the  same, — it  is  I  who  am  changed.  The 
mountain  still  towers,  but  Mahomet  has  passed  away. 

The  oirourastancea  which  I  learned  fiom  Lucy,  connected  with 
Jane's  marriage,  were  such  as  to  excite  strong  fears  for  her  happiness. 
Hawaon  (I  had  heard  of  the  man  before)  was  a  wealthy  profligate, 
who,  having  run  a  career  of  more  than  yonthful  dissipation,  had,  with 
a  heart  rendered  callous,  and  a  head  silvered  by  debauchery,  deter- 
mined on  manying.  Jane,  sensitive,  delicate,  and  retiring,  was  not, 
it  may  appear,  a  perMxi  likely  to  captivate  such  a  man ;  and  yet  it 
ym»  so.  He  admired  her  perhaps,  for  the  contrast  she  oflered  to  the 
Ooaiaer  olav  of  females  with  whom  alone,  in  th^  career  to  which  his 
early  years  had  been  devoted,  his  taste  had  led  him  exclusively  to  as- 
apciate.  His  character  was  known,  and  he  was  one  of  those  persons 
whom  prudent  mothers  took  care  to  exclude  fiom  the  society  of  their 
daughteia.  But  he  was  master  of  a  fine  estate,  and  others  were  not 
granting  who  endeavoured  to  draw  him  into  wedlock,  in  that  most  vi- 
sionary of  all  expectations,  that  the  attractions  of  a  wife  would  con- 
J^  the  wonH>ot  roue  into  a  fbnd  and  respectable  husband. 
r  Vain  hope!  The  leopaid  may  change  his  spots,  and  the  Cthiop  his 
win,  but  the  leprosy  of  such  a  man  reaches  to  the  core^^it  pervades 
Usi^slem, — ^his  veiy  vitals  are  contamhiated^— his  veins  circulate  ve- 
Bomy— Vi^  has  set  her  signet  on  his  heart,  and  the  impreasion  is  inof^ 
iBceaoie.  ^ 

Hewson,  too,  waa  a  man  of  sporting  celebrity,  and  possessed  precise- 
Iv  so  much  honour  and  morality  as  is  considered  neceasary  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Newmaritet  He  was,  indeed,  an  experienced  economist  in 
momla,  and  his  0up]^  of  marketable  virtue  was  always  precisely  pro- 
pcrtionad  to  the  ••  efi^ctual  demand,*'  The  value  of  the  commodity 
waa  never  depreciated  by  any  exceas  of  production.  Not  good  enough 
to  excite  one  scintilla  of  esteem,  and  scarcely  bad  enough  to  be  ex* 
polled  fiom  respectable  society « — not  so  openly  iraudulent  in  his  deal- 
ings as  to  be  considered  a  blackleg,  and  yet  enough  so  to  be  distin- 
guished as  a  **  sharp  fellow**  and  "  an  old  one^^-^-^uch  was  Hewson. 

Was  it  ponible  for  Jane  to  love  such  a  person^-^to  marry  him  f 
To  love  himr— no.  To  marry  him, — unfortunately,  yes.  Mrs-  Thorn- 
len  was  loo  anxious  to  rid  her  establishment  of  a  person,  whose  pre- 
aenee,  retiring  and  unassuming  as  she  was,  could  not  but  frequently 
be  folt  as  a  check  and  a  control  not  to  back  with  all  her  influence 
the  propoaal  of  Hewson.  My  father,  I  do  him  but  justice  in  believing, 
would  never,  in  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  have  consented  to 
•nch  a  sacrifice  of  his  daughter.  Then,  alas?  he  could  scarcely  be 
eonsklered  as  a  moral  and  responsible  agent»  and  at  once  governed 
•nd  dehided  by  his  wife,  joined  his  influence  to  hers  in  promoting  his 
daughter's  misery. 

Deep  most  have  been  the  cruelty  and  persecution  by  which  poor 
Jane  was  driven  to  seek  for  refuge  even  in  so  hateful  a  union.  Yet 
Hewaon*s  manners  had  nothing  in  them  of  the  groasnenof  the  debau- 
chee. No  one  knew  better  than  he  how  to  cast  a  veil  over  his  de» 
g^vity,  and  cover  a  rotten  heart  with  a  fiiir  exterior.  That  Jane 
know  his  character  I  do  not  believe ;  for  how  could  a  creature  so  in- 
nocent and  inexperienced  conceive  the  existence  of  a  being  like  Hew- 
Bon  ?  It  was  impossible.  Beset  by  importunity^^— uiged  by  parental 
WOOTi^^— euflbring  under  daily  cruelly  and  mortification,— without 
^ymUM  in  the  home  which  lifl  then  had  been  so  dear  to  her,  and  in 
which,  present  misery  most  have  been  rendered  mora  bitter  by  the 
remembrance  of  former  happiness,  with  no  friend  to  comfort  or  advise, 
Ji  it  wonderfbl— is  it  unnatural^ihat  she  phould  wnk  under  sucBdii^ 
flcmties,  and  become  the  wife  of  Hewaon  t 

rt  is  at  leaat^me,— «he  did  sa 

I  entered  into  aU  the  gayetiea  of  Bafl^,  and  it  ww  deUghtfid  to  me 
wofieeryethe  effect  of  such  scenes  on  aroint  foimed  ao  naturally  for 

^^  ^^^  tl^^  ""^  ^"^y-    Scarcely,  «i  her  light  fors  pMcd 
«own  at  dancoi  did  aheieem  to  touch  the  gitrandi  but  like  a  winged  ' 


ereatnra,  akhnmed  along  itti  aurfhoe,  wifli  her  small  feet  twinkling  to 
the  sound  of  music. 

My  eyes  were  not  wholly  occupied  with  this  fair  vision— often 
were  they  turned  to  another,  as  fair  and  not  less  delightfbl,  Latira 
Willoughby.  How,  with  looks  riveted  on  her  countenance,  did  I  not 
drink  in  the  tones  of  her  silver  voice,  as  they  fell  like  snow-flakea, 
soft,  pure,  and  melting  on  my  heart !  It  was,  indeed,  impossible  for 
any  one  to  know  Laura  Willoughby  as  I  did  and  not  to  love  her.  To 
the  world  her  manner  probably  appeared  cold  and  distant,  but  beneath 
that  vestal  stillness  of  expression  I  knew  there  dwelt  a  spirit  of  fei^ 
vent  feeling, — of  deep  though  quiet  energy.  Yet  how  diflerent  both 
in  character  and  degree  was  the  tranquil  afleciion  he  inspired  fVom 
that  resistless  tornado  of  passion  by  which  I  was  soon  destined  to  ba 
overwhelmed ! 

The  circumstances  of  my  escape  had  blazed  abroad,  and  I  found 
myself  in  Bath  an  object  of  curiosity  and  interest.  My  ears  caught 
whispers  in  the  pump-room  as  T  passed,  opera-glosses  were  levelled  at 
me  in  the  theatre,  and  bright  eyes  beamed  on  me  in  the  ball  room.  It 
was  the  period  when  military  enthusiasm  was  at  its  height,  when  vic- 
tory had  not  yet  satiated  the  strong  appetite  for  glory  which  existed  in 
the  public  mind.  Then  every  soldier  who  had  fought  in  Spain  waa 
considered  a  hero,  and  a  subaltern  with  a  i^TOoden  leg  attracted  tf 
much  interest  and  attention  as  Wellington  himself,  the  hero  of  a  hun- 
dred fights,  in  these  days  of  more  tempered  enthuaiaara  and  calmer 
feeling.  To  the  vanity  of  a  young  man  this  could  not  be  but  gratify- 
ing ;  and  I  felt  with  the  Roman  satirist, 

Pulchrum  est  digilo  monstrari,  et  dicier  hie  est 

•nil  then  I  wos  not  conscious  of  any  thing  peculiariy  heroic  in  my 
own  character ;  but  in  this  matter  I  was  not  peculiarly  bigoted  to  my 
own  opinion,  and  soon  brought  myself  to  partake  sincerely  enough  in 
the  general  sentiment  respecting  my  hitherto  latent  merits  and  achieve- 
menis.  In  truth,  I  believe  our  real  value  is  generally  that  which  the 
world  puts  on  us.  Let  a  man  be,  however  gratuitously,  irrevocably 
set  down  in  public  opinion  as  a  scoundrel,  and  he  is  pretty  sure  to  be- 
come one— let  the  courage  of  a  martyr  be  lauded  in  another,  and  he 
will  die  bravely  at  the  stake.  Men's  poweia  and  passions  alike  de- 
pend on  surrounding  circumstances  for  their  development;  nor  is  it 
impossible,  had  these  been  changed,  that  Sir  William  Curtis  might 
have  ruled  the  senate,  while  Canning  stammered  at  a  city  feast  So 
true  it  is, 

**  Men*8  judgments  are 
A  parcel  of  their  fortunes ,  and  things  outward 
Do  draw  the  inward  quality  after  them. 
To  sufier  all  alike." 

Of  all  places  in  the  world  Bath  is  perhaps  the  best  for  meeting  odd 
figures,  and  as  one  calculates  on  being  brought  in  contact  with  queer 
people,  they  are  generally  seen  with  little  interest  and  no  surprise. 
But  there  was  a  party  at  one  of  the  subscription  balls  to  which  the 
.attention  of  the  company  seemed  peculiarly  directed.  It  consisted  of 
a  mother  and  five  daughters.  In  the  morning,  we  had  seen  them  in 
the  pump-room ;  but  their  veils,  and  the  fashionable  shape  of  bonnet 
then  prevalent,  were  se  succesidul  in  concealing  their  countenanceSi 
that  nothing  had  been  recognised  but  their  costume.  That,  indeed, 
was  sufiSciently  bizarre,  and  joined  to  the  general  oddity  of  deport- 
ment which  distinguished  the  parly,  haJ^excited  peculiar  observation. 

Their  appearance  at  the  ball  was  no  less  remarkable..  The  mo- 
ther wore  a  gown  of  light  purple,  with  a  necklace  of  huge  amethysts, 
the  whole  surmounted  by  a  turban  of  the  brightest  yellow.  The  five 
young  ladies  (young  by  courtesy)  were  gorgeously  furnished  forth  iQ 
dresses  of  Pompadour  satin.  The  air  and  language  of  .the  party  were 
singularly  novel  and  outre.  They  partook  in  nothing  of  the  manner 
and  appearance  of  those  around  them.  There  was  a  certain  rawnese 
of  bone  and  indescribable  air  of  eauvagerie  which  marked  them,  aa 
distinctly  as  Celt  can  be  distinguished  from  Goth,  even  by  the  eyea 
of  Mr.  Pinkerton,  to  belong  to  a  different  variety  of  the  species  fiom 
those  among  whom  they  mingled.  One  of  them  looked  like  a  man  in 
petticoats,  and  strode  through  the  room  with  the  air  of  a  grenadier. 
Another  might  almost  have  passed  muster,  had  her  dress  been  long 
enough  to  have  concealed  feet  about  the  length  of  a  folio  and  die 
breadth  of  an  octavo  volume.  Two  were .  disfigured  by  red  elbovs-a 
and  high  cheek-bones,  and  the  fifth  was  easily  recognisable  by  a 
wreath  of  white  roses  intertwined  with  locks  whose  brightness  of  hue 
it  was  impossible  for  the  grossest  flattery  to  reduce  to  auburn. 

The  fiices  of  this  singular-looking  party  being  displayed  for  coiH 
quest,  I  recognised  them  at  the  first  glance  to  be  those  of  my  aunt  and 
cenisins,  with  whom  I  had  parted  at  Balmalloch.  I  wos  not  a  little 
surprised  at  thus  encountering  my  relations,  in  a  situation  and  circum- 
stances so  unlocked  for.  My  firet  object  was  to  avoid  recognition, 
but  it  was  impossible.  It  was  too  plain,  by  the  direction  of  Jheir  glan- 
ces, that  I  was  already  recognised,  and  that  the  impending  calamity 
admitted  of  no  escape.  I  lost  no  time,  therefore,  in  preparing  Lucy 
for  the  interview,  by  informing  her  of  the  name  and  quality  of  the 
strangers,  to  whom,  I  was  aware,  it  would  socto  becoine  necesnry 
that  I  diould  inttoduce  her.  The  drama,  indeed,  was  obviously  ver- 
ging rapidly  towards  tlie  catastrophe,  for  when  1  rose  to  dance  with 
Miss  Willoughby,  I  had  the  mortification  to  perceive  *^?  WissTho- 
masina  SpceuU  was  led  to  the  same  set  by.  Mr.  Archibtld  Shortiidg^ 
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junior,  ton,  ai  my  readen  may  perhaps  remember,  to  the  worthy  ci- 
devant  chief  magistrate  of  the  commercial  metropolis  of  Scotland. 

Mr.  Shortridge  was  dressed  as  superbly  as  rings,  brooches,  gold 
chains,  and  the  skill  of  a  Wappiug  or  a  Glasgow  tailor  (certainly  one 
or  other),  could  make  him.  His  golden  locks  were  spread  out  in 
the  utmost  amplitude  of  friz  of  which  the  art  of  the  perruquicr  could 
render  (hem  susceptible,  and  every  eyeglass  in  the  room  was  put  in 
requisition,  as  with  that  sort  of  walk  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  keel  and  toe  he  led  his  fair  partner  to  her  station. 

The  astonishment  of  the  company,  however,  did  not  reach  its  peri- 
helion till  they  began  to  dance.  Wiih  agility,  in  Balh  at  least,  quite 
unprecedented,  increased  perhaps  on  the  ivesent  occasion  by  the  de- 
sire of  display,  this  giAed  couple  commenced  by  springing  at  least 
three  feet  ahove  the  level  of  the  floor,  and  whirling  themselves  in  the 
air,  with  a  command  of  muscle  altogether  wonderful;  while  their  re- 
turn Xo  earth  from  these  aerial  salutations  was  signalized  by  gestures 
and  curvatures  of  the  body  scarcely  less  worthy  of  admiration. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  readers  whom  ihe  facilities  of  steam- 
travelling  have  not  yet  tempted  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  portion  of  our 
island  north  of  the  Tweed  1  may  here  mention,  ihat  the  steps  danced 
by  my  fair  cousin  and  her  partner  were  those  of  the  Highland  Fling, 
a  dance  which,  although  deservedly  popular  among  "Caledonia's 
mountaineers,"  is  probably  still  destined  to  remaiii  a  rare  exotic  in 
the  south. 

I  would  have  given — I  know  not  what,  but  certainly  a  great  deal, 
to  have  avoided  the  public  recognition  of  acquaintances  whose  ap- 
pearance and  deportment  were  evidently  objects  of  ridicule  to  the 
whole  assembly.  But,  dit  aliter  viBum,  it  vvas  otherwise  decreed j — 
In  passing  down  the  country-dance  it  became  necessary,  by  the  figure, 
that^  I  should  turn  Miss  Thomasina  SpreuU.  Mutual  salutations  of 
eourse  passed  between  the  fair  danseuge  and  myself. 

**  Bless  roe,'*  said  she,  capering  loftily  as  she  spoke,  "  is  this  you ! 
Mamma  will  be  so  glad  to  see  you.  She's  been  bobbing  to  you  for 
the  last  half  hour,  but  you  would  never  look  our  way." 

I  answered,  civilly  and  briefly  as  possible,  by  inquiring  for  her 
health  and  that  of  her  fiimily,  and  darted  ofl*,  happy  that  the  mazes  of 
the  dance  put  a  stop  to  a  colloquy  of  which  ^lere  were  too  many 
listeners  to  be  agreeable. 

At  the  conulusion  oftheset,any  further  attempt  at  evasion  being  useless, 
I  thought  it  better  to  make  a  merit  of  necessity  and  advance  with  a 
good  grace  to  pay  my  respects  ft>  my  relations.  On  doing  so,  I  was 
saluted  by  a  clatter  of  tongues  from  the  whole  family  at  once.  Their 
sojourn  in  the  south  had  softened  down  none  of  their  national  pecu- 
liarities either  of  accent  or  expression,  and  my  welcome  was  pro- 
nounced in  the  broadest  Doric  of  their  native  land.  The  first  burst 
of  recognition  having  subsided,  our  dialogue  became  gradually  more 
intelligible. 

*'  Wae's  me,  but  ye're  poor  in  the  flesh,  by  when  ye  was  at  Balmal- 
loch,"  said  the  mother,  eying  me  as  a  butcher  eyes  a  calf  that  he  has 
some  intention  of  purchasing ;  "  but  nae  doot  that's  wi*  campaigning." 

**  Hoot,  mother,"  interrupted  one  of  her  daughters,  **  it's  a*  the  &shion 
DOW  to  be  slim  and  genteel,  and  in  my  opinion  Mr.  Thoipton's  do  a 
pin  the  waur  o'  the  change.    But,  to  be  sure,  he*s  sair  freckled.'* 

"  Where  are  ye  biding  V*  resumed  the  mother,  "  and  wha's  that 
ancient  dooager  o'  a  lady  that's  matroneezin*  the  twa  young  anes  T — 
Yin  o'  them's  ye're  sister,  I  ettle,  and  twa  better  faurt  lasses  I  never 
set  my  een  on,  mair  especially  the  douce-tookin*  sonsy  yin  ye've  just 
been  dancing  wi'.  The  ither,  too,  is  very  bonny,  but  she's  young, 
and  no  just  filled  oot  yet  sao  well  as  she  will  be ;  but,  bless  me,  sic  a 
lauchin'  and  kecklin'  as  she'sjieepin'  up  wi'  her  neebour,  that  seems 
o'  a  mair  douce  and  composed  character." 

I  informed  my  new  friends  of  the  name  and  character  of  the  dififer- 
ent  persons  composing  our  party,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  impa- 
tience expressed  by  them  all  to  be  introduced  to  their  cousin.  Wish- 
ing as  much  as  possible  to  avoid  attracting  public  attention,  I  pro- 
posed they  should  remain  in  their  places,  and  that  I  should  bring 
Lucy  to  undergo  the  ceremony  of  introduction.  This  proposal,  how- 
ever, was  rejected.  They  insisted  on  making  the  first  advances,  and 
simultaneotisly  rose  to  traverse  in  a  body  the  whole  length  of  the 
apartment  which  intervened  between  them  and  the  object  of  their 
search.  This  motion  en  masae  was  eflfected,  amid  the  tittering  and 
stare  of  the  company,  to  my  infinite  discomfiture,  and  was  not  per- 
haps rendered  less  ludicrous  by  the  dismay  expressed  on  the  counte- 
nances of  Lady  Willoughby  and  her  party,  on  observing  that  this 
irruption  of  the  Philistines  was  directed  towards  them.  I  endeavoured 
to  regulate  the  introduction  with  as  much  regard  to  decorum  and  pro- 
priety as  possible. 

**  Mrs.  SpreuU,  Lady  Willoughby — Lady  Willoughby,  ray  relation 
Mrs.  SpreuU.  Lady  Willoughby,  my  cousins,"  pointing  to  the  disor- 
derly host  coming  forward  like  a  party  of  Highland  caterans ;  <*  Lucy, 
my  dear,  let  me  present  you  to  your  atmt  and  cousins." 

No  sooner  were  these  last  words  uttered  than  poor  Lucy  felt  a 
pair  of  long  bony  arms  clasped  about  her  neck,  and  a  huge  bearded 
mouth  in  the  act  of  kissing  her  cheek,  which  bad  flushed  to  the  deep> 
est  crimson.    The  Scot  did  not  stand  more  afiSicted  and  aghast  when 

"The  shadowy  kings  of  Banquo's  fated  line, 
Through  the  dark  cave  in  gloomy  pageant  pened — " 

^an  did  poor  Lucy,  as  the  fated  and  apparently  interminable  line  of 
her  aunt  and  cousins  succeeaively  came  forward,  at  once  chiiming 


and  enforcing  die  privilege  of  ux  eflectionete  eutttftee.  Thtt  torn 
many  voices  of  loud  and  discordant  gratulatkm,  more  than  half  imia* 
telligible,  as  she  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  her  bktiod  ralsiiaDi^ 
all  bent  on  demonstntiuna  of  moat  unweloome  kindnev.  One  palled 
her  neck,  and  assured  her  she  ipvaa  the  gieggest  and  bomuesl  jtrng 
thing  she  had  ever  seen.  Another  sadly  deranged  die  eoooooiy  of 
her  hair  by  pushing  back  the  riDglets  from  her  forehead,  aa  she  de- 
clared her  inheritance  of  the  hree  of  the  SpreuUs.  Another  adniiad 
prodigiously  a  string  of  peerk  which  enciicled  her  Deck,  Item  whick 
hung  a  smaU  diamond  k>cket,  cootaiuing  her  modier'a  faeur,  and  aflw 
a  n^inute  inspectum  pronounced  them  JMaotifal  and  gemiioel 

I  saw  aU  this  was  perfect  martyrdom  to  poor  Lucy,  and  did  evcij 
thing  in  my  power  to  create  a  diversioo  in  her  finronr.  Lidy  Wir 
loughby  assisted  me  with  her  usual  good-oature«— etpoke  to  Mb. 
SpreuU — ^requested  her  and  hitr  daughten  to  be  seated,  and  at  \tB0h, 
with  much  difficulty  and  exertion,  succeeded  in  reducing  the  Bjgkijr 
chaos  into  something  like  order.  Poor  Lncy's  dreaa  had  soflwcd  ooe* 
sidenbly  in  the  cloaeneas  of  the  engagement  to  which  ahe  had  bsoi 
exposed,  and  she  took  the  earliest  opportunity  afibidad  her  of  la 
honourable  retreat 

For  myself,  I  was  still  ezpoaed  to  molestatioii.  Mr,  Andubsld 
Shortridge,  who  had  beeo  overlooked  in  the  bniot  of  the  btuis,  now 
came  forward,  and  insiaied  on  making  himself  a  promiiMOt  ofagcct  m 
the  groupe.  Accosting  me  with  what  he  no  doubt  ooosidsted  in  sir 
-  of  elegant  fiuniliariiy,  with  one  hand  iu  the  pocket  of  his  yslkm 
breeches,  and  the  other  stretched  forth  in  token  of  old  acqaainnnwt. 
he  commenced  his  friendly  greeting. 

'*  Damme,  Thornton,  how's  a'  wi'  yoa  f-— devilish  ^ad  to  see  joo— 
tired  of  the  fighdng  trade,  eh  I — that's  bat  a  poor  boaineas  to  cnbaik 
in,  all  loss  and  no  profit  I'm  thinkin'  it  would  have  been  a  better 
spec  to  have  turned  merchant,  and  ofairted  yoqiaelf  intoa  auig  biith 
with  old  David." 

My  countenance  must  certainly  be  one  of  no  ezpnaBoa,  for  the 
look  I  endeavoured  to  throw  into  it  must  otherwise,  I  ibink,  have  had 
ihe  effect  of  stopping  this  odious  gabble.  Thk  look  and  a  odd  bow 
of  recognition  were  undeed  the  only  answer  it  leoaivcd  -,  bnt  wA  at  all 
daunted,  Mr.  Shortridge  proceeded : — 

•*  I  saw  the  old  gentleman  lately,  hot  he*s  cunedly  changed  sines 
you  lefl  Glasgow,  quite  failed ;  he  can  hardly  jog  his  tronem  akiog 
the  Trongate,  and  goes  to  the  cuflfee-roora  in  a  chair.  Ble»  my  seal, 
what  a  lot  o'  money  he  keeps  in  the  bank!  A  capital  oU  boy  to  fly 
a  kite  on.  I  suppose  you  sometimes  touch  him  up  with  a  fifty  1— if 
you  don't  you're  a  fool  for  your  pains ;  and  were  I  in  yeur  shmi,  I'd 
make  the  old  codger  trundle  the  mouldy  Uunt  <mt  of  hia  monej-begi 
to  some  purpose,  I  warrant  you." 

This  was  carrying  the  joke  aomewhat  too  for;  and  I  inaHntly  adapl> 
ed  what  I  thought  eflectiial  atepa  for  putting  a  slop  to  fnilhcr  tHdngs 
from  this  impudent  babbler. 

**  Mr.  Shortridge,"  I  replied,  '^  I  do  not  imagina  yon  ban  tag  i» 
tention  of  insulting  me,  and  am  ready  to  attribute  to  your  ignvanos 
of  the  world  the  extremely  improper  expreanone  you  have  thoa^  ik 
to  use,  both  with  regard  to  my  uncle  and  myaell  I  am  not  •ocefr 
tomed  to  hear  such  language,  and  reqneat  that  it  may  not  be  rBpesied.'* 

He  was  obviously  a  Utt&  what  sailors  call  taken  aback  by  this  ad- 
dress, and  apologized  with  a  k»k  of  aomewhat  diminished  aMuaoee; 
but  his  vulgar  audacity  aoon  returned,  and  I  waa  glad  to  escape  fivi 
it  by  leading  Miss  Willoughby  again  to  the  dance. 

Since  I  saw  him  last  he  had  become  doubly  deteatahlft    He  hid 
been  led,  by  business,  to  a  temporary  reeidenoe  in  London,  and  tbos, 
in  addition  to  the  iiidigenons  vulgarity  which  still  dung  to  Sum,  he 
had  acquired  much  of  that  vile  Cockney  alang  and  ooderhrad  amomp 
'  tion  which  mark  the  beaux  of  Broad-street  ud  Pudding4ane. 

I  was  apologising  to  my  partner  for  the  anno^anoe  to  wYucb  die 
had  been  exposed  from  my  Vandal  relationa,  when  my  indigasbflu 
was  suddenly  roused  to  ito  utmost  pitch  by  ofaaerving  this  Glaagow 
Yahoo  lead  my  sister  Lucy,  as  his  partner,  to  the  dance.    The  poai- 
bility  of  such  an  occurrence  had  never  for  a  mom<int  Ywen  pnient  la 
my  thoughlSt  or  I  should  have  taken  efiectnal  meane  to  prevent  m 
unpleasant  a  oonsummatian.    Poor  Lucy,  I  afterward  found,  bad  at 
first  declined  dancing ;  but  urged  by  the  united  cbuaaourofherSootdi. 
cousins,  who  declared  it  **  both  a  sin  and  a  ahame  aaa  yooag  sod 
bonny  a  creature  should  sit  atiU  wi'  the  auld  folk,  inataad  o'  kjckiag 
her  heels  about  wi'  the  young  anes,"  she  had,  with  the  infinaity  «f 
purpose  natural  to  her  age,  sufiered  herself  to  be  peraoaded  to  adtfl 
what  appeared  the  smaUer  evil,  and  danced  with  Mr.  Sboctridga,  ia 
order  to  avoid  the  continuance  of  aolicitatiooa  mx  ooce  nigent  and 
disagreeable. 

With  what  an  air  of  ael^complacent  triomph  the  hoohy  led  bato 
the  dance,  and  made  it  evident,  by  the  altomation  of  hie  |^anoes,dnt 
his  admiration  was  nearly  equaUy  divided  between  hie  foir  paitnci 
and  his  yellow  breeches!    Then  to  see  the  villain,  aa  he  stood  vff^ 
site  to  her,  deliberatoly  produce  from  his  breecbea-pockec  a  bnge  al* 
ver  snuffbox,  and  having  tapped  the  lid  with  hia  knucklea,  proceed 
to  offer  her  a  pinch !    One  kick,  one  aingle  aolitaiy  kids,  infocf ed  oa 
the  monster  in  the  act  o£  perpetrating  such  unheaid-of  eaoonities. 
would  have  been  as  balm  to  my  spirit,  and  have  lightened  the  hu^ 
den  under  w^ich  it  groaned.    But  alas!  even  thia  trifling  coDBO&alian 
was  denied  me,  and  I  waa  oompeUed  paasively  to   behold  the  inhu- 
man barbarian  lead  my  sister  down  the  dance,  jomping  like  a  kan- 
garoo, and  foUowed  by  the  ridicule  of  the  whole  aanotnbly. 

Mortified  as  Lucy  was,  her  gravity  oonld  not  Maud  the  arhihiTifln 
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of  har  partier,  and  she  fitand  it  impcMlble  to  reftain  ffom  Iftnghing. 
Bat  even  tfak  the  stupid  ttvage  seemed  to  consider  as' a  compliment 
to  his  skill,  and  capered,  if  possiUe,  even  higher  than  before.  On 
the  whole,  I  found  that  «  digito  numatrarV'  was  not  always  so  pleas- 
ant a  thing  as  I  had  imagined ;  and  I  retired  to  rest  that  night  in  no 
▼ery  amiable  slato  of  mind  and  feeling,  firmly  resolved  to  quit  Bath 
mrthwith,  in  order  to  eaoape  any  further  mortification  from  the  pres- 
eaoe  of  these  pestilent  lehtion. 

Wlh  the  moniiog,  better  thoughts  came.  These  good  people  were 
Ample  and  waim-heaited,  and  I  was  not  ungrateful  enough  in  my 
ealmer  moments  to  ibiget  the  kindness  of  their  welcome  at  Balmal- 
**^  Thatestote  had  been  purchased  by  my  uncle,  and  the  ladies 
wero  now  possessed  of  a  very  considemble  ibrtone  in  money,  with 
tlie  world  aU  before  them  where  to  choose.  A  sudden  desire  of 
"JJ2^?J"  ^•''^^^We  society,  and  becoming  denizens  of  the  heau 
«■«»«•  had  been  endemic  in  the  family.  They  set  up  a  gay  equi- 
I«g»b  and  bidding  •«  farewell  to  beggarly  Scotland,"  now  blazed  forth 
"*  J5?T*  "***  wfiected  radiance  in  a  handsome  tenement  in  Bath. 

f  A    "if  *"^'*'  ^^^^  ^^  ^^"  increased  by  the  marriage  of  one 
oi  tbe  eldw  Miss  SpreoUs,  and  had  the  speedy  prospect  of  being  still 

rSf*  '^  '*"  ^""^'  ^°'  ***•  AKIraw.  wife  of  Major  Gulliver  M*- 
J?^***^'^*'  in  ^  county  of  Aberdeen,  was  evidently  in  the 
way  iliat  women  wish  to  be  who  love  their  lords.  The  major  was  a 
wl,  gaimt  man,  with  enormous  black  whiskeri,  and  a  face  the  colour 
of^ndy  Foof s  Irish  snufi^  why  bad  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Koyal  Afhcan  Corps,  and  survived  a  residence  of  nearly  twenty  years 
m  wena  Leone.  By  the  death  of  a  brother,  he  had  succeeded  to  the 
■nail  paternal  inheritance  to  which  his  lady  was  now  about  to  fur- 
Stth  hira  with  an  heir.  The  nuyor  was  solemn  and  taciturn,  not  ad- 
dicted to  light  conversation  but  partial  to  sangoree  and  tobacco 
"■okisjjr.  It  was  made  no  secret  in  the  ftmily  that  Miss  Thomosina 
Spreoll  waa  sooo  about  to  foUow  the  example  of  her  sister,  and,  at 
«te  aaat  of  Mr.  Archibald  Shortridge,  become  a  votary  of  Hymen. 

I  received  lh»i  the^prenlls  much  ihteresting  information  with  regard 
to  my  ande.  He  was  fast  declining  into  the  vale  of  years,  and  had 
jwteooaped  die  inflrmiiiea of  inereasing  age.  The  account  of  Mr. 
Shortridge,  which  from  ita  manner  had  excited  my  indignation, 
was  true  as  to  matter.  My  old  and  warm-hearted  fnend^ — for 
uiend^in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term,  I  knew  him  to  be, — ^was 
beginning  to  pay  the  penalty  of  life  extended  beyond  its  usual  limits. 
I  learned  that  Oiny,  too  (fhr  my  inquiries  extended  to  that  faithful  do- 
mestic,) began  likewise  to  show  traces  of  incipient  senility,  yet  was 
active  and  bustling  as  ever ;  and  though  my  uncle,  as  formerly,  vehe- 
mendy  inaistod  on  being  king  of  his  own  establishment,  the  subdolous 
Giriy,  by  prudendy  resigning  all  external  symbols  of  domestic  pow- 
«r,  still  managed  to  secure  its  substantial  enjoyment  Mr.  SpreuU, 
navmg  become  the  porchaser  of  Balmalloch,  was  now  proprietor  of 
his  anceatorial  ealate;  and  I  believe  neither  M^jor  nor  Mre.  M*Craw 
werewithout  hopes,  that  die  expected  produce  of  dieir  union  might 
one  day  add  die  succession  of  Balmaltoch  to  diacof  Cockapistie. 

I  have  already  said  diat  I  received  occasional  letleie  fh>m  my  nn- 
cle.  These  were  generaUy  charged  wiA  friendly  monition  and  ad- 
vice,  not  always,  indeed,  very  appUcabte  to  my  situation  and  circom- 
ttuiofle.  but  evidendy  dictated  by  strong  regard  and  anxiety  for 
my  welfare  and  prosperity.  His  was  a  heart  of  hard  materials,  and 
difficuli  to  move  to  kindness ;  but  die  impressioo  once  made,  it  was 
indelible.  «  There  ara  some  hearts,"  says  Ciabbe,  diat  great  master 
orhuinaa  diaraoier, 

"jlVhich  an  like  wax :  apply  them  to  the  flie. 
Melting,  they  take  the  impieaskm  you  desire, 
Easy  to  mould  and  ftshion  as  you  please. 
And  again  moulded  with  an  equal  ease ; 
like  snselted  iren,  some  the  forma  retain. 
But  once  impreas'd  will  never  melt  again." 


Thos  my  bearish  fieedom  and  entire  abaenoe  of  artifice,  and  perhaps 
tbe  disooveiy  that  I  leaUy  toved  him,  and  found  pleasure  in  his  soci- 
ety, had  established  me  at  an  elevation  in  hk  good  graces  ftom  which 

Ithmk  scaitjely  anyafteMnisoonduet  on  my  part  could  have  occasion. 
ea  n^fidl. 

Ott  the  day  foUovring  die  ball,  die  whole  fimiily  of  SpieuD,  escorted 
A  «^  M'C»w  and  Mr.  Archibald  Siortridge,  came  to  call  at  La- 
y.  WiUoughby's.  I  waa  there  when  they  arrived.  They  entered  die 
<iniwing.room  in  long  array,  die  cortege  being  headed  by  die  Major. 
Who  appeared  flanked  by  Mrs.  SpreoU  and  his  lady.  The  veteran 
advanced  widi  an  air  of  solemn  dignity  to  die  head  of  die  apartment, 
"^T^^^^^y^^^  "^  ■*«**»<'  on  a  sofa,  and  on  being  present- 
t^l^^  ^S?^  ^^  modter^in-law,  he  performed  diree  separate 
^MBs,  widi  a  formality  and  stiffiiess  which  would  have  done^dis- 
ceau  to  Dr.  Panglosa. 

Though  die  motions  of  die  head  of  die  colrnnn  were  thus  unusu- 
!S  ceremomow,  die  observation  certainly  dk!  not  apply  to  die  centre 
^i.^'  Tu*'!'!?'^^  ^  tmnultuous  disorder,  like  that  of  the 
T>^mdiediirdbookoftheniad.  Miss  Duncan  and  Miss  Thom- 
•«nj  the  yooQi^end  most  loquacious  of  die  party,  seated  diemselves 
vS^i"%"1.-^'f^«^^  whom  diey  instandy  commenced  a  con- 
w^^  «1  ^J"^^^.^,J^'  fi«Wons,  jeweb,  theatres  and  dress 
cWhLulSSS^  J^«nAe party  »»d  become  sedenlary,and  Mr.  Ar- 
W^^'^?*?J?^  "*"«»*•*  ^  *  *^*^'  ^h«^  »>«  «t  widi  crossed 
^.**  hwr  mto  aaewct  poaitioB  (which,  flom  its  being  nattir 


rally  rather  limber  and  oleaginous,  seemed  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,) 
and  displaying  a  pair  of  enormous  brass  heel-spurs  which  adorned  his 
boots,  1  had  leisure  to  attend  to  the  conversation,  which  commenced 
between  Mrs.  >Spreull  and  Lady  Willoughby. 

*'  I  hope  your  leddyship,"  began  the  former  matron,  **  wasna  the 
waur  o*  the  be'  last  night  It  was  just  extraordinar  het  and  ovcrpoorin\  I 
likit  that  kind  o'  amusement  weeleneuch  in  my  day,  but  I'm  geiiin  ower 
auld  for't  noo.  Though,  when  one  has  dochters  to  bring  out  into  the 
world,  it's  really  necessar,  mair  especially  in  a  place  like  Bath,  for  a 
prudent  mitber  to  keep  an  ee  ower  them,  to  see  they  dinna  fa'  in  wi* 
discreditable  folk,  that  are  aye*on  the  look-out  for  weel  tochered  lass- 
es, and  ready  eneuch  to  tak'  a'  advantage  o'  their  youth  and  inexpe- 
rience." 

I^dy  Willoughby,  who  had  been  able  to  oAlect  the  drift  of  this  ad- 
dress, though  many  of  its  expressions  were  unintelligible,  answered 
by  yielding  a  civil  assent  to  the  propositions  of  Mrs.  Spreull,on  which 
encouragement  that  lady  proceeded. 

"  It's  a  sair  tax  on  me,  I  assure  your  leddyship,  but  it's  one  I  houp 
that  will  no  continue  much  longer  to  fa'  on  my  shouthers.  For 
there's  my  docbter  David, — ^that's  her  siuin*  there  beside  the  gude- 
man — wiU  soon  be  able  to  tak'  my  place,  and  matroiieezo  her  sisters. 
But  you  see  she's  near  the  downlying,  and  no  just  at  present  in  a  con- 
dition to  appear  in  public — M^jor,  you  had  better  get  her  a  cod  and 
a  foot-stool,  for,  puir  soul,  she  seems  no  that  easy  in  that  cane-bottom- 
ed chair." 

The  Major  rose,  with  the  stiffiiess  of  a  church-steeple,  to  perform 
the  task  assigned  him,  and  of  course  all  eyes  were  turned  on  his  in- 
teresting helpmate,  to  whose  situation  the  attention  of  the  company 
had  been  so  pointedly  directed.  That  lady,  however,  betrayed  no 
iqrmptoms  of  embarrassment,  on  finding  herself  thus  suddenly  the  ob- 
ject on  which  the  gaze  and  interest  of  the  party  were  concentrated. 
The  truth  I  believe  to  be,  that  a  spinster  who  unexpectedly  changes 
her  condition  at  that  critical  period  of  female  life  when  the  horrors  of 
antiquated  maidenhood  are  felt  to  be  nearly  impending,  is  naturally 
led  to  think  more  highly  than  usual  of  the  honors  of  the  femme  ecu- 
vertCt  and  to  display  perhaps  an  overweening  pride  in  the  prominent 
demonstration  of  approaching  maternity. 

The  object  of  die  mtgor's  mission  was  rendered  unnecessary,  by 
two  of  the  young  ladies  insisting  on  Mrs.  M'Craw  taking  their  places 
on  the  sofa,  where,  with  cushions  judiciously  adjusted  to  ber  back  by 
the  tender  care  of  her  spouse,  she  reclined  in  a  pleasant  and  self-corn- 
placent  consciousness  of  the  interest  she  had  excited. 

My  attention,  which  had  been  hitherto  otherwise  engaged,  was  now 
turned  to  Mr.  Shortridge,  who,  drawing  his  chair  nearer  to  Miss 
Willoughby,  appeared  detennined  to  begin  a  conversation— *<  Fine 
day,  ma'am," 

A  slight  nod  of  aoquiesence  from  the  lady. 

'*  Have  you  seen  the  papers  this  morning,  ma'am  V* ' 

"  No  sir ;  I  seldom  read  newspapers." 

*'  Not  read  the  papers !  That's  astonishing ;  I  could  not  live  with- 
out them.  There's  an  account  in  the  Traveller  U>-^ay  of  a  horrid 
murder,  that  amused  me  so  much  this  morning  at  breakfost  The  brains 
of  a  whole  family  knocked  out;  the  maid-servant  with  her  throat  cut 
from  ear  to  ear,  and  a  butcher's  knife  found  sticking  in  the  small  ribs 
of  an  ihfant  in  the  cradle.  I'll  be  happy  to  send  you  over  the  paper, 
ma'am,  if  you  wish  to  see  it." 

The  proposal  was  civilly  declined,  and  the  anailant,  finding  his  ap- 
proaches in  this  quarter  not  very  likely  to  succeed,  changed  his  point 
of  attack. 

**  Have  you  been  long  in  Bath,  ma'am  f 

**  Some  weeks." 

"  Its  very  stupid,  ma'am,  isn't  it  ?  Terrible  riff rafiT  set  the  compa- 
ny at  the  ball  last  night — very  few  of  tbe  right  sort,  but  plenty  of 
what  I  call  tag-rag  and  bob-tailr-— people  one  would'nt  choose  to  know 
if  one  met  them  in  Fsdl-Mall  or  St  James'-sireet  You've  been  iii 
London,  ma'am,  haven't  you  V* 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Ah,  that's  the  place  to  go  it  in  style ;  Bath's  nothmg  to  London. 
— ^Tommy,"  addressing  his  intended,  "  when  we're  married,  I  must 
have  you  to  town,  to  show  you  a  little  of  life ;  what  do  }oa  say  to 
that,  my  tight  wench  f 

Tommy,  as  he  called  her,  expressed  perfect  acquiescence  in  the 
proposal ,'  but  observing  how  much  poor  Laura  was  annoyed,  by  the 
pertinacious  continuance  of  this  vulgar  balderdash,  I  took  occasion  to 
cut  short  the  conversation  by  stepping  up  between  her  and  the  object 
of  aimoyance,  turning  on  the  latter  what  Lord  Castlereagh  would  have 
called  a  back  front  This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  booby,  if  not 
silenced,  at  least  directed  his  conversation  to  those,  the  meridian  of 
whose  taste  it  better  suited. 

From  the  samples  of  my  relations  which  I  have  already  exhibited, 
the  reader  may  imagine  that  their  society,  which  it  was  impossible 
wholly  to  escape,  was  an  abundant  source  of  annoyance  and  mortifi- 
cation. But  these,  afler  all,  diminished  in  a  trifling  degree  the  sum 
total  of  our  ei^'oyment  With  Laura  Willoughby  I  experienced  that 
sort  of  pleasure  which  arises  from  the  almost  abstract  consciousness  of 
being  an  object  of  interest  to  a  young  and  beautiful  female.  I  Ipved 
her;  but  when  I  now  calmly  reflect  and  analyze  the  feelings  fay 
which  I  was  moved  at  that  period,  I  think  my  love  was  that  of  a  bro- 
ther, and  I  imagined  it  was  in  that  light  she  regarded  me. 

The  days  flew  by,  as  the  da3rs  of  happiness  ever  do,  on  fleeting  wingi. 
The  destined  period  of  Lady  Willoughby's  stay  at  Bath^had  elapied« 
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md  the  returned  to  Middlethorpe.  She  carried  with  her  the  only  in^ 
dacements  I  had  to  a  longer  residence  there— Laura  and  Lucy.  They 
ti^ere  gone,  and  noiwithstanding  I  had  ibrraed  a  pretty  large  circle  of 
roch  acquaintance  as  one  generally  contrives  to  pick  op  at  a  water* 
log-place,  I  felt  that  ray  chief  object^  of  interest  had  been  removed, 
and  I  roamed  al)out  the  streets  with  aU  therfceling^of  o  solitary  man. 
The  gaieties  by  which  I  was  surrounded  had  lost  their  zest;  I 
Was  like  Jaques— in  the  mood  of  being  **  melancholy  and  gentleman- 
like." 

In  such  a  state  of  mind,  I  determined  to  quit  Bath  for  London,  in 
March  of  new  objects  of  excitement,  which  might  stir  the  sluggish  current 
of  my  spirits  into  more  rapid  motion.  Harving  resolved  on  speedy  de- 
parture, I  was  walking  in  the  Circus,  in  a  fit  of  blue-devils,  and  ab- 
•traction  fiom  Bath  and  its  concerns,  when  a  portly  elderly  gentleman, 
•ither  fiom  hurry  or  blindness,  or  a  fit  of  musing  like  my  own,  ran 
Up  bolt  against  me.  The  shock  was  something  like  that  oii^  has  read 
of  as  occurring  between  two  ships  at  sea,  which  have  happened  to 
run  aboard  of  each  other  in  the  dark.  For  myself,  being  the  lighter 
vessel,  I  was  most  damaged  by  the  concussion ;  and  on  recovering  my 
senses,  which  were  at  first  somewhat  deranged  by  the  rudeness  as 
well  as  suddenness  of  the  encounter,  I  looked  towards  my  opponent  with 
XK>  very  amiable  feelings.  Had  I  known  nothing  of  the  man,  it  would 
■till  have  been  impossible  to  be  angry.  He  sputtered  out  a  thousand 
apologies,  attributed  the  accident  to  his  blindness,  and  bore  himself  as 
a  person  of  consummate  tact  and  knowledge  of  the  world  might  be 
■uppoeed  to  do  in  such  unpleasant  circumstances. 

It  was  Lord  Amersham.  I  immediately  made  myself  known  to 
liim,  and,  of  course,  vied  in  assuming,  for  my  own  absence  and  awk- 
wardness, the  whole  blame  of  our  collision. 

"  Ah.  my  good  friend  Thornton,**  exclaimed  his  lordship,  on  learn- 
ing who  I  was,  "  I  can  scarcely  call  this  a  pleasant  meeting  (or  old 
friends— not  a  pleasant  mode  of  meeting  at  least — ^for  to  meet  with 
vou  must  always  be  pleasant.  Ha,  ha  !  to  think  that  so  gay  and  gal- 
lant a  man-of  war  should  be  nm  down  by  an  old,  crazy,  and  heavy- 
niliug  hulk  like  myself.  Glad  to  see  you,  at  all  events, — hope  your 
excellent  father  is  quite  well,  and  your  sisters — Gad,  I  hear  they  are 
fine  girls,  very  fine  girls.  Ah,  and  there's  a  marriage  too,  1  hear, 
to  congratulate  you  on.  Wish  you  joy,  with  all  my  heart, — every 
diing  one  could  wish, — good  family  and  large  ibrtuno.  From  the  ar- 
my, I  sappose— not  wounded,  or  on  the  sick  list,  I  hope,~M)ome  home 
fi>r  a  little  pfeasure,  eh  7 — t  know  what  young  men  ore— like  to  sweeten 
Mars  with  a  little  of  Venus,  and  then  nm  bock  to  campaigning,— 4oo 
young  yet  to  change,  like  me,  the  sword  for  the  plough — ^mustn't  think 
of  that  for  the  next  twenty  years." 

It  was  in  vain  to  attempt  stopping  his  lordship  In  the  full  career  of 
tpeech,  and  I  waited  till  he  was  fairly  out' of  breath  before  I  attempt 
ed  to  reply.  Having  then  with  difficulty  hitched  in  an  answer  to  the 
more  prominent  queries  of  his  address,  I  expressed  a  hope  that  Lady 
Amersham  and  (my  heart  fluttered  as  my  lips  pronounced  the  name) 
Lady  Melicent  were  well. 

**  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Melicent  quite  well^ — ^but  poor  Lady  Amer- 
aham— of  course  you  know,  very  bad  indeed — sadly  changed  since 
you  saw  her — Sir  Henry  ordered  change  oi  air,  and  sent  ua  to  Bath 
tor  a  fortnight— thought  the  waters  might  do  her  good.  Here's  my 
cardf^-don't  see  company,  but  always  glad  to  seo  you.  Good  by, 
my.dear  Thornton — Colonel,  eh — Major — pardon  my  not  giving  yoir 
your'  proper  title— always  in  a  hurry,  you  know— it's  my  failing, 
can't  help  it — what's  bred  in  the  bone,  eh — ^you  know  the  rest^-^hope 
to  see  ypu  very  soon.  Good  rooming.*' — So  saying,  this  antiquated 
Mercutio  set  off  at  a  pace  between  a  walk  and  an  amUe,  while  I 
■fiood  gaiing  aAer  him,  till,  by  turning  the  comer  of  the  street,  he  was 
lost  to  my  view*  Then  I  continued  my  walk,  but  in  how  diflbrent  a 
ft-ame  fiom  that  which  I  ezperieoced  before  this  unezpected  en- 
oounter. 

What  a  strange  piece  of  mechanism  is  the  human  heart !  What  a 
revulsion  of  feeling  had  been  excited  in  mine  by  the  bare  mention  of 
a  name!  But  it  was  a  name  indissolubly  linked  in  my  imagination 
with  beauty»  |^ce,  pride,  splendour,  and  captivation,  with  days,  the 
l&emory  of  which  was  flattering  to  my  vanity,  and  therefore  fondly 
cherished.  The  gloom  which  had  hung  over  Bath  was  gone,  and  to 
my  eye  it  seemed  encircled  by  a  zone  of  light  and  beauty. 

Yet  the  transports  I  felt  were  not  those  that  swell  the  breast  of  a 
lover,  when  the  blessed  vision  of  her  whom  he  has  long  silently,  and 
it  may  be  hopelessly  adored,  unexpectedly  greets  his  eye.  When 
-even  to  breathe  the  same  air — to  gaze  on  the  same  object»-^to  hear  the 
lame  sounds  with  her,  from  whom  by  time  and  distance  he  has  been 
long  divided,  is  in  itself  a  joy  unspeakable,  and  sheds  enchantment 
on  them  all.  Raptures  such  as  these  mingled  not  at  all  in  tlie  de- 
light which  the  knowledge  of  the  near  presence  of  Lady  Melicent 
bad  caused  so  abundantly  to  overflow  within  me.  I  was  spurred  on- 
ward by  a  vague  stimulus,  and  was  contented  to  swim  with  a  current 
which  carried  me  I  knew  not  whither.  My  pleasure  was  a  blind 
one.  The  society  of  Lady  Melicent  had  been  to  me  pregnant  with 
greater  excitement  than  that  of  any  other  woman.  She  had  piqued 
my  vanity,  and  to  become  agreeable  to  one  so  accomplished  at  all 
Doints,  had  roused  within  roe  powers  and  energies  which  till  then  had 
lain  dormant  I  had  been  flattered,  too,  with  the  belief  of  succesa. 
I  imagined  that  I  had  succeeded  in  rendering  myself  to  her  an  object 
of  more  than  common  interest  I  had  done  this  with  no  hope  of  sue« 
easeful  passion,  with  no  definite  nor  distinct  olgect  in  view  beyond 
Ihe  immediate  giatiflcation  of  being  pleasing  in  her  eyea  whom  aU 


■ought  to  pleaae.    Thia  araoa,  X  imagia«d»  waa  ttiio  mora 

me,  and  I  felt  as  a  young  and  preux  cknaiMT  abcpat  to  eAtar  the  IM 

at  a  sftlendid  tournament,  and  try  a  peaiege  at  anna  With  tba  Jnatert 

and  noblest  of  the  land ;  perhaps  scaroely  beping  to  niOi*  off  vietHli 

yet  conscious,  in  such  a  contest,  it  was  pride  to  hav*  bean  eveft  a 

ooropetitor. 

The  prepamtioos  i^  my  departure  were  ooontennnnded,  and  oi 
the  following  day  I  presented  myself  at  Lord  Amersham'a.  I  sent  ia 
my  card,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  admitted.  Lady  MelKttt  i^ 
the  first  olgect  that  met  my  eye  as  I  entered  the  apaurtment  tte 
was  seated  at  her  harp,  but  rase  immediately  on  my  enttaace*.  Tbei« 
was  a  smile  on  her  countenance  aa  ahe  approached  to  wdodme  itte ; 
but  I  observed  none  of  that  hurried  tremour  and  nervowa  rspidny  «f 
motion  which,  I  think,  must  have  been  observaUe  in  myself  Shf 
moved  slowly  and  gracefully,  end  extended  towarda  nae  a  taaad  aft* 
surpassed  for  beauty  and  whiteneas,  which  I  gtaaped  in  mme  wiik 
somewhat  more  vehemence  of  pressure  than  was  perhapa  quite  soiled 
to  the  occasion  and  circurostancea.  That  idie  perceived  this  I  kosw, 
for  a  sUght  and  scarcely  perceptible  aufihsion  ovenpread  her  flheek, 
but  found  there  no  resting-place,  for  in  an  inatant  it  woa  gooe. 

The  usual  complimenta,  and  ^thing  but  the  oattal  ceBpliowMi 
of  meeting,  passed  between  ua.  At  the  head  of  tba  apatnaeni,  is  in 
armchair,  propped  up  by  cushions,  sat  Lady  Amaiaham.  1  had  aot 
observed  her  at  first,  but  her  figure  aoon  caught  my  aye^  ad  I  i^ 
proBched  to  otfer  salutation.  £ight  years  had  barely  ela|aed  linee  I 
had  seen  her  last,  and  had  I  not  been  propafed,  by  the  meelilig  wiik 
Lord  Amersham,  for  a  great  and  striking  change^  I  eeitaijily  idmil^ 
not  have  known  her.  She  was  no  nx>re  like  tba  XaAy  AacnlMtt 
whose  image  was  perdurably  imprinted  on  my  meaoory  tbto  J  M 
Hercules.  Nothing  of  that  fine  and  dignified  form  which  hid  foimetiy 
struck  me  with  admiration,  now  wmainad.  Her  cheek  was  holloiri 
her  eyes— those  large,  dark,  prood  9(ftm  twinkled  small  and  iimlf 
from  beneath  the  forehead  by  which  they  wetanow  ftr  oteiahddewM. 
It  was  evident,  disease  had  made  sad  inroads  jo  her  fianei  bet  form 
was  ihm  and  wasted,  and  she  waa  auflferii^  before  the  6ma  of  iti 
natural  advent  the  debility  of  extreme  old  age.  8be  apoki  in  a  ^oA 
so  feeble  and  tremuloua  as  acaroely  to  be  inteUigibla»  tad  aeMiM  ai 
if  the  exertion  of  qieaking  was  not  unaccompanied  with  pain^ 

Though  it  waa  impassible  I  slioold  fool  more  than  caramen  ivMsHA 
for  one  into  whoae  aociety  I  had  been  only  once  tnosieotly  lail^  yM 
I  could  not  regard  the  apectade  of  decay  before  me  Whhoat  eoiiltd^i% 
able  emotion.  It  aeemed  aa  if  I  stood  before  the  itf  Im  «C  a  siAdiflia 
and  goigeous  palace,  foUea  fiom  in  high  eatate-MieegitBi  '■  ■  dfeirtattfe 
The  contrast  of  the  present  and  the  past  occupied  my  famgliiaiio&M 
It  was  a  striking  ona^  I  had  noieeed  the  gradatadaa  of  iiiefh6dff«; 
they  might  have  been  alow  and  gradual,  hvl  tamo  aha  aeaand  la  oel 
brought  low  by  aoaia  awful  and  aaddeB  diapenaatintf-^^qmi  whM  ffi# 
lighming  of  God  had  acalfaad  and  aautteft  in  tba  ^aiy  aaaoAerM 
pride. 

This  train  of  tfaaoghifhowievartwaiMddeiilyiiiteiTiipied.  A  Mh 
▼ant  entered,  and  Attnoancad  that  lite  Eati  of  L9rndhQni  wtf  Mow, 
and  solicited  admasaion»  « Ifat  at  faama,"  waa  tho  laetmio  answer^ 
and  the  menial  made  his  inalidt  eiit. 

There  waa  aomethang  in  the  unhesitating  and  dOGietve  ttaiiMf  HI 
which  theee  woids  were  ipoken  by  Lady  MeUcent  whidt  ij&j^ed 
that  the  person  suing  for  admisaien  waa  diaagiacaMa  to  hat,  ind  ffaer0 
Was  something  in  the  ciKumatatKce  of  Lord  l^ndhuffet  whidl  mld9 
them,  perhaps,  more  than  usually  remariuble. 

He  was  a  young'  man  Who  had  recently  succeeded  to  an  eaHdom 
and  a  princely  foftuna^  and  hia  arrival  at  Bath  had  neitmi  A  "stnog 
sensation"  among  speculative  mothera  and  mawiigeaMa  cftiDghleis^— 
It  waa  understood  ihat<  like  aa  eaatem  aaltantha  hai  OBly  to  throw 
the  handkerchief  in  oidar  ta  aoneentlata  on  ena  ha^p^  female  the 
envy  of  her  sex.  Sach  waa  the  paiaon  to  wfacm  Ijidy  lUlicent  had 
in  ao  marked  a  ttaanar  denied  adarilsian^ 

A  minute  mr  two  had  barely  pasaed  in  that  kind  of  conveTatkn 
which,  though  not  perhapa  ifiteraeling  in  itaalf»  ite^msuhf  kaSl  (a 
that  which  ia  so^  when  oor  dialogue  waa  intarrapted  liy  liw  eMttfiM 
of  Lord  Ameiaham,  accompanied  by  Lord  Lyndfaura^ 

"  Veiy  pretty  Work  thwr  exclaimed  hp  lordahip;  •* at  Imie  to M 
young  gentleman,  and  denied  to  another ;  very  pretty  npoli  fei^  hofr 
our*  VIHiy,  it  ieema,  thai  you  young  aoldierB,  Thomton,  have  onW  to 
cry.  Open  SeaaoM,  to  be  admitted  everywhere.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ?  no«» 
ever,  aa  the  Scotch  aay  *  Blood'i  thicker  than  water ;'  and  m  Melieetit 
can  plead  relatiodahip  aa  a  sort  of  eacoae  in  *thia  caaa,  1  tdpfKiM  H 
moat  be  admitted.  Lord  Lyndbtti^t^  Captain  TlwinmiUH  Cipirftt 
Thomlon,  Lonl  Lyndhiuet'* 

The  peractt  to  whom  I  had  tttua  the  honnvr  of  beif^  tatM>dli^. 
waa  a  foatig  nlan,  apparently  of  three  or  fom^and-twettt^i  with  fifir 
hair,  iace  round  atid  full,  not  lemarkftble  for  etpnaaS^n  t  flgvfe  «wtt 
formed,  and  aomewhat  inclining  to  obeeity,  and  martod  alfMHher  ^ 
that  easy  Confidence  of  amnner  in  aociety  arising  fhm  a  fidl  ud  ha- 
bitual aetMe  of  hia  own  conaeqaance  and  elatma  t6  diatiAeHMt.  Ob 
the  whole  he  Waa  gocd«lookiiig,  bat  there  waa  a  want  of  a^Arit  ftfid  ani* 
maiioD  hMh  in  hia  codnteitence  and  manoef»  whloh  In  aotte  degree 
derogated  fiom  the  Moonnt  of  hia  otadma  »  peitonal  mtutttUptL 

The  ceremony  of  introdaoilan  being  cendoded,  I^Md  LynAhnnl 
threw  himaelf  on  an  ottoman,  and  with  an  ait  ef  eiiay  nomduiaMi, 
addramed  occaaionally  a  queatioii  of  an  obterntion  td  LAdy  Melicent. 
From  tha  little  I  Could  father  of  bit  «MirefWiiMr«  te  tile  «MC]l«nts  d 
mterral  I  twald  tnaMi  bftwMS  M  tokiMe  MkatfVea  «f  IiOM  Adieh 
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^U  «it«f  tbBt  light  and  unintenitiDg  aQrt  which  is  the  coninion 
TtllieU  of  iattfoovuse  io  nvtl^bred  eociety,  and  is  the  better  fitted 
|Mrhap»  £>r  ito  pufpote  that  it  calk  forth  no  latent  duSerence  either  of 
sentiment  or  opinion.  His  manner  in  addressing  her  was  free,  and 
tttoogAlher  vnmarked  by  any  of  that  diffidence  of  manner  which  at 
onee  befmys  an  aaxioty  to  please  and  an  apprehension  of  &ilure  in 
•Oe  Bttempt. 

lady  Metieeoti  on  her  part,  listened  to  hun  with  that  sort  of  air 
^faieh  betF^ed  consciousness  of  superior  powers ;  such  as  a  very 
clever  penon  may  somatimes  be  detected  in  assuming  when  conver- 
^ng  with  one  of  inferior  talents,  with  whom  he  feels  ft  is  some  con- 
deseenskm  to  place  himself  on  a  footing  ef  temporary  equality.  This, 
liowever,  was  unnoticed  :  Lord  Lyndhuist  had  nothing  about  him  of 
mowbaim  homie,  and  was,  perhaps,  too  conscious  of  his  own  value  and 
importanoe  to  leel  the  slightest  apprehension  of  a  rebuff 

In  this  slate  of  things,  a  servant  entered,  and  a^pounced  to  Lady 
Melfcent  that  the  carriage  was  at  the  door.  On  receiving  this  inteL 
ligence^  she  started  ap,  and  declaring  she  had  a  world  of  business  be- 


ticed,  while 'that  in  others  appears  to  our  eyea  with  all  the  atrengdi 
of  contrast 

Whatever  disappointment  the  change  of  character  perceptive  di 
Lady  Melicent  at  first  occasioned,  soon  wore  off.  Being  the  thing  she 
was,  it  was  impossible  to  wish  her  difierent.  She  was  admired  and 
beautiful ;  and  possessed,  in  au  extraordinary  degree 


-"That  grace  and  ease, 


fore  her,  tripped  out  of  the  apartment,  glancing  a  smile  towards  me  '    nor  suspicion. 


Which  mark  security  to  please." 

Her  friend,  Mrs.  Masham,  whom  our  readers  have  already  knoi^m 
in  the  character  of  Miss  Pynsent,  was  at  Baih  with  her  husband,  the 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  militia  then  stationed  there,  and  it  was  under 
her  auspices  I^dy  Melicent  generally  went  into  public.  I  followed 
her  every  where.  There  was  an  attraction  about  her  which  I  sough  I 
not  to  analyze,  while  I  yielded  to  its  influence.  Lord  Lyndburst  waa 
considered  by  the  world  her  acknowledged  and  accepted  lover ;  and 
my  appearance  in  her  sujt,  constant  as  it  was,  excited  neither  notice 


«  she  departed.  I  also  soon  rose  to  take  leave,  and  afler  accepting 
an  invtiation  to  dinner  from  Lord  Ameisham,  made  my  conge  and  exit. 
DnrlDg  the  reaaainder  of  my  stay  in  Bath,  Lady  Melicent  was  to 
me  the  loadstar  of  attracii<Mi.  Yes,  to  me  she  was  as  some  bright 
pB^tioolar  star,  shiAii^  lar  above  in  the  Uue  firmament  of  heaven, 
beadtiiiil  to  ga«e  on,  ttnd  to  love  hopeless.  Therefore  it  was,  that 
even  in  the  depth  of  my  admiratioD,  I  enjoyed  a  dreamy  and  contem- 
plative ttanqaillity.  Never  was  homage  more  fervent  and  sincere 
efl^red  as  a  tribute  to  beauty;  yet  my  heart  was  free  from  passion.  I 
flUfi^red  none  of  thai  bitterness  aad  depsesiion  attendant  on  a  hopeless 
attachment  I  could  have  tmnqsiUy  home  to  see  her  in  the  posses- 
fticnri  of  another }  even  in  my  waking  dreamfr-^hose  moments  of  glory 
and  of  power— I  had  built  no  &brlc  of  love  or  of  ambition  on  a  founda- 
tion so  visionaiy  and  fimtastic,  as  that  of  winning  Lady  Melicent  to 
bs  the  lady  of  nly  love. 

Indeed,  in  our  relative  ejicumslanoea,  it  was  scarcely  possible  that 
anch  a  hope  oould  even  for  a  moment  present  itself  to  my  fancy.  It 
wte  generally  known  that  Lotd  Lyndburst  bad  already  made  propo- 
Mils  to  Lady  Melicent,  which,  fnun  the  oontinaance  of  their  inter- 
^oof^t  had  evidently  not  been  definitely  rejeeted.  It  was  even  said, 
•11  the  proHminafy  arrangements  had  been  settled  to  the  satisfaction 
Of^both  fiimiliea,  and  that  the  marriage,  whieh  had  been  delayed  only 
by  the  illness  and  pncarioos  slate  of  Lady  Amewham,  waa  positively 
Id  take  place  in  the  ooone  of  the  folWwing  mmmer. 

It  iitay  be  aapposed  thai  an  alUane^  between  parties  so  distinguished 
aflbrded  matter  for  abundance  of  omnnaenl  and  tittle-tattle  to  the 
havardcB  of  Bath.  Many,  indeed,  were  the  rumours  and  speculations 
of  which  it  was  the  daily  subyeol.  Hi  eae  poiM  akme  did  all  the 
opinions  appear  to  coincide^  namolyt  that  the  ubiod  was  one  less  of 
love  than  policy  and  eapedieiide )  that  it  had  been  concerted  and  ma- 
tured by  Lady  Lyndbvrst  and  Lord  Amenham,  aad  the  parties  most 
interested  had  yielded  an  assent  mutually  cold  and  indifi^rent  to  the 
fifdOect  of  older,  atid  more  ealculaiing  heads*. 

The  Imltnacy  which  at  our  finit  interview  at  Slaunton  had  sprung 
dp,  like  Adam,  fall  grown  even  in  its  birth*  was  at  this  our  second 
Meeting  a  plant  of  slower  though  pertiftpe  a  sthmger  growth.    When 
I  had  hut  seen  her,  Lady  Meliceftt  wm  just  emerging  into  the  world,  { 
With  high  and  buoyant  spirits,  oensekyns  ef  her  own  pretensions,  and 
eager  to  stkrt  forward  into  that  world  whieh  she  folt  she  was  alike 
a&Icuhted  to  enjoy  and  to  adorn.    With  tea  BMeh  pride  and  too  mnch 
tftlent  to  form  henelf  on  any  ntodel*  sha  posaesaed  that  delightful 
thkhimt  and  orginalfty  of  thougfal  attd  eipresaen  whieh,  xequiring  a 
certain  degree  of  nerve  and  innate  psiMrer  for  iM  disj^y,  can  only  be 
etp^cied  ftom  those  who  fiiel  tbetr  eenseqnenc0  wid  ptetensaons  to 
be  above  the  censure  and  ridioole  of  the^world*    In  BfaMty-nine  cases 
etit  of  a  bondrod  where  this  is  tried  it  wiU  foil;  is  Lady  Melicent  it 
succeeded^    With  nothing  of  semtib^m  or  nanner  whaoh  it  was  poa- 
sible  to  censufe,  it  was  evident  at  the  first  glaoee  that  Lady  Melioent 
was  ttngukhr ;  that  the  fanpnlse  of  her  own  spi^  was  to  2rad,-Bot/«f. 
low;  and  without  betraying  any  one  Very  SMrh^d  peculiarity,  tbero 
Wto  somefhhig  in  her  most  trifling  spe^efi  aftd  action  to  arrest  the  at- 
tention and  inierdst  the  ikncy.    SNicfa  was  the  impressien  ef  the  Lady 
Melicent  which  tby  visit  Hi  Stannion  bad  left  on  ray  memory. 

When  I  again  met  her  at  Bath,  she  had  been  abroad  in  the  world* 
Sh6  wa*  beautifftl.  bat  the  character  of  heft  beauty  was  ohangedp— 
When  she  spoke,  the  eloquent  Ueod  no  longer  mantled  in  her  cheek* 
ftfid  the  sparkle  ot  her  eye  was  sonteWhai  dimmed  of  its  brightness. 
I  ttissed,  too,  that  ettmofdiflaty  vivacity,  or  rather  enthmiasm  of  maiti 
fi«r,  whi^h  in  former  dkyfi  had  sat  apon  bef  with  a  grace  so  ehaming* 
Her  smile,  indeed^  was  beautiful  tfnd  enehantiiv  a*  ever,  but  it  wm 
!k>  lotig«f  the  smile  of  hef  tontl><>^peihata  aoi  leai  oapcivalint,  yet 
different. 

I  confess;  that  at  fint  I  wai  dbMp^nted.  Lady  Malictat  was  not 
Ut  expected  to  find  her.  I  bad  not  aliowod  soflMently  fbr  that  in* 
fittence  on  character,  whieh  IntereotlfW  with  the  world  never  fiula  to 
exert  Had  not  I,  too,  undei^one  a  diange.  Had  not  ripened  yeari, 
the  gratification  of  debasing  paa«lons,  and  the  lessons  of  worldy  pr» 
dence  which  T  acquired  in  the  interval,  changed  ma  fiom  the  light 
find  open-hearted  boy  who  had  betit  bef^e  the  shrine  ef  her  beauty  / 
Had  my  manhood  been  ftnch  ai  in  the  high  aspirings  of  my  youlhilil 
heart  I  had  believed  and  frttsted  it  woold  have  been  f    No.    But  the 

ebftnge  Which  is  omtifitiaUy  iiikiiif  ^laM  in  tmnttYW  wa  pttmidDo* 


While  the  course  of  events  was  thus  proceeding,  my  stay  at  Bath 
.was  cut  short  by  the  death  of  my  father.  He  had  fallen  from  his 
chair  in  an  apoplectic  fit,  and  survived  but  a  few  hours.  This  inlelli- 
gence  was  conveyed  in  a  letter  by  poet  from  Miss  Polly  Cumberbatch, 
who  assured  me  that  my  worthy  stepmother  had  submitted  with 
christian  resignation  to  the  severe  dispensation,  but  was  too  ill  to  write. 
I  lost  no  time  in  setting  ofiT  for  Thomhill.  My  father  had  never 
loved  me,  and  in  the  state  to  which  he  had  been  recently  reduced, 
death  could  scarcely  be  considered  as  an  evil.  He  was  not  and 
could  not  be  to  me  an  object  of  strong  afifcction ;  yet  the  intelligence 
of  his  sudden  death  moved  me  strongly,  and  I  received  it  with  a  fear- 
ful awe.  An  old  familiar  face  had  disappeared  for  ever.  He  whom, 
from  the  very  dawn  of  life,  I  had  beeii  accustomed  to  regard  with 
respect  and  reverence — who  had  heard  the  first  prattle  of  my  infancy 
— whom  I  had  been  early  taught  to  love  and  to  obey — and  whom  I 
had  obeyed,  but  not  loved — was  no  longer  numbered  among  the  liv- 
ing. Never  again  would  his  voice  fall  upon  my  ear — never  should  I 
again  behold  him  but  as  a  livid  and  lifeless  corpse.  Such  reflectiona 
may  be  trite,  but  t^ey  are  natural,  and  they  engrossed  me  till  my  oX' 
rival  at  Thomhill. 

It  was  winter.  The  trees  were  bare,  and  the  snow  lay  deep  on 
the  ground.  The  cold  was  intense,  and  having  travelled  all  night,  I 
arrived  about  midday.  The  sun  was  bright,  and.  shed  a  sort  of  deso- 
late but  brilliant  splendour  on  the  face  of  nature.  For  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  I  returned  to  Thomhill  without  a  palpitating  heart.  What 
did  Thomhill  now  contain  that  was  dear  to  mef    Nothing. 

As  I  approacliedi  I  gazed  around  me  with  a  bitter  sentiment  of 
wrongT  The  inheritance  that  should  have  been  mine  was  destined 
to  another.  Like  Esau  I  had  forfeited  my  birth-right,  but  not  like 
£sau  had  I  bartered  it  away.  No:  as  I  gazed  on  my  paternal  de- 
mesne, I  felt  that  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  would  not  have  tempted 
me  to  injure  or  dismember  the  succession  of  a  far-descended  line.  That 
which  came  to  me  from  my  fathers  should  have  passed  to  my  descen- 
dants. But  this  was  not  to  be.  There  was  a  ban  upon  my  name 
and  fortune,  and  I,  the  head  of  my  family,  was  fated  to  endure  even 
worse  than  the  torments  of  Macbeth,  in  seeing  my  natural  inheritance 
pass  from  me  and  from  my  line  for  ever. 

Oceupied  in  such  reflections,  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  door,     t 
descended,  (uad  on  my  name  being  announced,  I  was  shown  into  an 
apartment,  the  windows  of  which  were  closed,  where,  seated  by  a 
taper-light,  I  beheld  Mrs.  Thornton  and  one  of  her  sisters.     The  la- 
dies were  evidently  in  some  bustle  as  I  entered.     A  white  handker- 
chief was  instantly  applied  to  the  eyes  of  my  stepmother,  while  her 
sister  was  unsuccessfully  endeavouring  to  conceal  below  the  sofa  aA 
embroklery  frame  and  a  book,  which  I  afterward  had  the  curiosity  to 
examine,  and  found  to  be  a  volume  of  Tom  Jones.    There  was  no- 
thing in  this  interview  very  moving  or  sentimental.     Ma  beUe  mert 
oame  forward  to  receive  mc  in  the  character  of  a  disconsolate  widow ; 
but  finding  this  part  rather  too  irksome  to  be  kept  up  longer  than  oc- 
casion required,  her  lamentations  became  gradually  fainter,  and  b^ 
fore  the  conclusion  of  our  interview  she  professed  a  perfect  resigna- 
tion io  the  will  of  Divine  Providence,  and  resolved  not  to  yield  herself 
up  to  sinful  sorrow  and  unavailing  regrets.     Unwilling  to  mingle  more 
than  necesfeary  in  society  that  was  disagreeable  to  me,  I  requested  that 
two  apartments  might  be  made  ready  for  my  reception,  and  stating 
my  intention  of  confining  myself  to  these  till  the  time  of  the  funeral,  I 
wifhed  the  ladies  good  rooming  and  retired.  • 

I.  found  that  Mrs.  Thornton  had  taken  the  necessary  legal  steps  of 
sealing  up,  in  presence  of  a  man  of  the  law,  all  those  places  in  which 
either  important  papers  or  valuable  property  might  be  supposed  to 
have  been  deposited.  All  suitable  arrangements  for  the  funeral  had 
been  likewise  wt  on  foot ;  and  having  written  an  aflectionate  letter  to 
each  of  ray  sisteiSf  and  procured  a  stock  of  books  firom  the  library,  I 
passed  my  solitary  hours  in  reading  till  the  period  fixed  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  last  obsequies  arrived. 

That  came,  and  with  it  a  vast  conooiuae  of  people  to  attend  the 
ceremony.  The  representatives  of  the  old  families  in  the  county,  for- 
getting the  difierences  to  which  the  frequent  imfortunate  exacerbations 
of  my  father's  temper  had  given  rise,  came  personally,  or  Sent  their 
carriages,  to  form  part  of  the  procesBk>n ;  less,  perhaps,  from  any  per- 
sonal regard  to  the  deceased  than  a  desire  to  show  respect  to  a  fomily 
With  whifib  most  «r  tiiMii  in  the  c^mse  of  a  centoty  or  two,  had 
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ftrmed  oonneiioni,  the  memoiy  of  which  ww  not  yet  wholly  endi- 
cated. 

Occupied  by  nd  and  Bolemn  thought!,  I  ibund  rayaelf  in  the  car- 
riage, moving  slowly  towards  the  place  of  interment  Once  before  I 
had  approached  it  to  lay  the  head  of  my  beloved  mother  in  the  earth. 
My  father  had  now  followed  her,  and  the  awful  aounda  of  dust  to  dost 
were  once  more  about  to  be  pronounced  in  my  hearing,  over  the  re* 
mains  of  him  whom,  next  to  God,  she  had  most  loved  and  honoured. 
At  that  moment  my  heart  was  softened  ;  all  thoughts  of  wrong  had 
passed  away,  and  tears^ — the  only  tears  I  had  shed  to  his  memory/— 
flowed  down  my  cheeks  and  restored  tranquillity  to  my  spirit 

On  opening  my  father's  will,  which  had  been  executed  only  a  few 
months  before  his  death,  it  was  found  that  he  bequeathed  his  estates, 
both  real  and  personal,  to  his  wife,  with  remainder  of  the  former  to 
his  son  by  the  second  marriage,  the  latter  remaining  entirely  at  her 
own  disposal.  Small  legacies  were  likewise  left  to  my  sisters,  and  a 
trifling  one  to  myselTas  heir•a^law. 

I  could  experience  little  disappointment  Horn  the  contents  of  this 
document  So  for  as  concerned  me,  they  were  what  1  had  expected, 
and  announced  the  completion  of  that  parental  enmity  which  I  had 
long  learned  to  contemplate  with  fortitude.  But  its  injustice  to  my 
sisters  I  could  not  foigive.  Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
however,  I  reflected,  with  all  the  calmness  and  deliberation  I  could 
command,  on  the  steps  most  proper  to  be  pursued.  Knowing  as  I  did 
the  state  of  mental  imbecillity  to  which  my  foiher  had  been  reduced 
for  a  considerable  time  before  his  death— knowing  how  perfectly  his 
weakness  was  open  to  be  practised  upon  by  a  person  whose  influence 
over  him  was  so  great  as  that  of  Mrs.  Thornton — and  knowing,  like- 
wise, how  strong  the  motives  were  to  urge  her  to  an  interested  exer- 
cise of  that  influence,  and  considering  the  strong  internal  evidence  af 
forded  by  the  tenor  of  the  document  itself,  that  such  influence  had,  in 
reality,  been  exercised  to  the  prejudice  of  his  children,  I  at  length  re- 
aolved  to  dispute  the  validity  of  the  will. 

7*his  resolution,  too,  was  not  a  little  strengthened  by  communication 
with  the  family  physician,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  my 
fether  for  many  years.  He  expressed  his  optnioo  that  at  the  date  of 
the  will  my  fether's  mind  was  not  in  the  state  necessary  for  the  legal 
execution  of  such  a  document,  and  his  perfect  readiness  to  give  evi- 
dence to  this  eflbct  in  a  court  of  justice. 

Having  formed  my  decision,  I  oommmiicated  it  by  letter  to  Mrs. 
Thornton,  and  set  oflTfor  London.  There  for  a  while  I  remained,  im- 
mersed in  business.  Evidence  was  collected  on  all  hands,  aud  at 
length  formed  a  mass  so  strong  and  overpowering,  that  I  was  assured, 
by  counsel  of  the  first  enunence,  there  scarcely  existed  a  possibility  of 
an  unfavourable  result 

During  my  residence  in  town  I  allowed  myaelf  bnt  little  participa- 
tion in  the  pleasures  of  society,  and  none  in  that  society  in  which,  in 
former  days  of  youth  and  gladneas,  I  had  delighted  to  mingle.  I  was 
now,  for  the  first  time,  engaged  in  business.  I  felt  as  if  a  great  and 
important  duty  had  devolved  upon  me,  and  as  if  called  upon  to  stand 
forward  as  a  champion,  not  merely  of  my  own  cause,  but  of  that  of 
my  family.  The  interest  of  my  sisters,  particularly  of  Lucy,  was 
deeply  involved  in  my  success,  and  in  the  new  dignity  of  knowing 
myself  at  once  an  olgect  of  hope  and  fear,  I  felt  my  importance  en- 
larged in  my  own  eyes  and  assumed  a  gravity  both  of  mind  and  de- 
portment to  which  I  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger.  The  channs  of 
yoo  ful  dissipation  now  exerted  their  influence  in  vain.  The  mid- 
nif  ^  t  revel,^ — ^which  called  forth  the  glorious  swing  of  spirits  high  and 
n '  estrained,  combining  in  a  temporary  and  mystic  communion  beings 
1 1  ogether  dissimilar,  and  united  only  in  the  purauit  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  one  maddening  delight,— was  now,  in  my  eyes,  but  little  dia- 
(inguishable  from  the  orgies  of  coarse  and  vulgar  debauchery.  In  the 
change  which  the  plastic  influence  of  circumstances  had  wrought  in 
my  character,  these  pleasures  were  no  longer  for  me,  new  I  for  them. 
I  was  as  a  bird  which  had  moulted  the  gaudy  plumage  of  its  youth 
for  one  of  stronger  pinion  and  more  sober  hue. 

I  had  been  several  weeks  in  London,  and  had  eflfected  all  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  my  suit  when 
I  received  a  letter  from  Lord  Amersham,  of  condolence  on  my  father's 
death,  convejring  a  very  kind  and  cordial  invitation,  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  my  leave  in  England  at  Staunton  Court,  to  which  they  had 
already  returned  from  Bath.  It  mentioned  also,  that  Lady  MeUeent 
had  written  to  my  sister  Lucy,  inviting  her  to  accompany  me,  a  re- 
quest which  Lord  Amersham  ratreated  I  wonid  back  with  my  influ- 
ence, as  the  state  of  his  daughter's  spirits,  depressed  by  anxiety  lor  her 
mother,  made  the  presence  of  auch  a  companion  peculiarly  deeirable. 

For  my  own  part  nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  than  this  invita- 
tion. It  gave  me  the  means  of  being  again  placed  within  the  sphere 
of  that  attraction  to  whose  influence  I  was  ever  ready  to  resign  my- 
self, conscious  only  of  the  pleasure  it  aflbrded.  I  knew  of  no  danger 
in  thus  exposing  myself,  and  I  feared  none,  for  no  one  can  appreciate 
the  danger  of  love,  till  he  has  felt  its  suflGhings.  I  vrrote,  therefore,  to 
Lucy,  expressing  my  desire  that  she  should  accept  Lady  Melioent's  in- 
vitation, and  desiring  her  to  be  In  readiness  in  the  fhllowing  week, 
when  I  would  myself  escort  her  to  Staunton. 

In  a  few  days  I  accordingly  left  tovm  for  Middlethorpe.  My  re- 
ception there  was  what  I  knew  it  would  be,  warm  and  ootdiaL 
There  is  a  certain  kindness  of  heart  and  generosity  of  feeling  which 
is  sometimes  found  to  be  characteristic  not  merely  of  indivi4ua]s,bot 
of  families;  and  so  it  was  with  the  Willoughbys.  Living  m  the  world, 
^hey  mn  nothing  worldly,  nor  did  increaring  yean  in  than  appear 


T  to  obliterate  any  thing  of  the  wumtfi  and  Tivadty  of  yoodiftlfoalinfl^ 
Lady  Willoughby  had  loved  my  mother,  and  loved  her  to  the  fast; 
she  waa  gone,  bofher  regard  had  surviyed  the  grave,  and  ^was  edoid- 
ed  to  her  children. 

Frank  WiUoughby  had  been  the  iKend  of  my  boyhood.    We  had 
been  long  separated,  and  in  the  busy  scenes  of  life  bf  me  1m  hsd  beat 
forgotten.    Time  and  absence,  however,  had  apparently  nothing  di- 
minished the  vrarmth  of  his  regard,  and  in  the  companion  of  my  duU- 
hood  I  found  the  friend  of  my  matnrer  yeaia.    Laura,  too*  die  hni 
my  sisteiB,  and  extended  a  share  of  her  auction  evcai  to  ni^aelC 
Whenwemet,thebkK)dlbraninalantfoiBookherchedaL    IcflSBd- 
ed  my  hand,  and  it  received  hers.    My  praarurs  waa  not  rriamed; 
her  fingers  were  in  mine,  passive  and  motionless  aa  ttnoe  of  ihsdesd. 
Few  and  brief  vi^re  the  answen  which  Laora  Willoagbb^  affiiidcd  to 
the  kind  inquiries  of  meeting.    Sheeeemed  anziona  to  conoesl  by  ■• 
lence  the  difliculty  of  utterance  occasioned  by  inward  emoiioD.  &oo, 
however,  did  her  cheek  recover  its  Moom,  and  the  power  of  brsMhiag 
sweet  sounds  was  again  reatored  to  her  lips.    Lucy  aaingied  iadw 
conversation,  and  in  a  few  minutea  we  were  tranquil  and  bsppjr. 

Then  was  certainly  a  striking  contrast  between  thn  two  katkt 
by  whom  my  feelings  had  been  most  deeply  intereated,  and  wfeaasn- 
ed  destined  by  turns  to  become  the  engrossing  obgect  of  wf  thooghts 
and  impidses.  Tet,  even  in  the. influence  they  ezerassd  ofvvns, 
they  were  diflferent  Lady  Melicent  had  sobdned  my  besrt,br  kc 
power  of  exciting  my  inuiguMition ;  Laura  WiUougfaby  exciled  ny 
imagination  only,  from  having  tonched  my  heart 

Lady  Melicent  vras  dasding  and  brilliant  Wherever  she  morad 
there  wm  light  in  her  path,  and  she  vraa  enoompassed  by  giare  sad 
splendour.  Rank,  talent  beauty,  all  oontribated  lo  aid  the  cochsov 
ment,  and  render  the  tenure  of  her  power  aecoia.  She  ban  about 
her  a  certain  air  of  pride  and  of  distinction,  whidi,  even  in  the  Wigest 
and  most  promiscnous  aasemhly,  could  neither  Ihil  to  attract  lbs  efs 
nor  engage  the  attention. 

Verydififerent  from  this  wm  Laura  Willoqgfaby.  She  waiDoC  ta^ 
lented,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term,andshe  did  not  pieicnd  to  be 
so.  Her  strength  lay  in  her  yery  weakness,  in  poasoasing,  in  Amix 
highest  perfectkm,  all  the  tender,  mild,  graoefnl,  and  reiiriog  attv 
bntes  of  woman.  She  carried  about  her  nothing  of  that  glare  and 
display,  which  is  perhapa  necessary  to  attract  a  large  Aan  ofadnun' 
tion  in  a  puUic  aMorably.  There  vras  nothii«  brilliant  or  obmnve 
about  her.  In  the  ball-roon  or  die  theatre  she  weald  prohably  be 
overiooked ;  it  was  only  in  the  interoonrse  of  private  ^  that  cadier 
her  beauty  or  her  character,  fotnung,  aa  they  did,  a  deli|(htfiii  muson, 
could  be  appraciated  as  they  deserved.  She  waa^  in  trsth,  fomed  aP 
ter  the  imagination  of  the  poet  >— 

*A  creatnre  not  too  bright  and  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food. 
For  tranaient  sot  rows,  simple  wilea, 
IVaise,  blame,  knre,  kisses,  teaia,  and  onUfla.** 

Such  were  the  two  most  eharmmg  women  whom  I  have  ew 
known ;  new  was  the  character  of  flieir  attraction  lea  diftteot  rbaa 
thooe  from  whom  it  emanated.  In  the  aociety  of  Laura  WiUoQ^hbf  I 
felt  repoee ;  in  that  of  Lady  MeKoent  I  vras  goaded  on  by  a  perpeta- 
al  stimulns.  With  the  one  I  ei^oyed  a  delightfnl  qoiesoence  of  wnd, 
and  the  heart  only  vras  actiye  and  avrake.  To  render  rayadf  agreea^ 
ble  to  the  other,  every  foculty  vras  called  into  action,  and  in  the  be 
lief  of  success  I  folt  that  pride  and  elation  which  is  ever  attendant  on 
the  soooessffal  exercise  of  power.  To  a  penon  of  aiy  age  eod  temper- 
ament  perhaps  the  latter  comtitnted  the  nera  powcfifal  charm;  it 
ahned  ata  prouder  triumph,  if  not  a  more  TalaakAe  cooqucM. 

I  found,  on  the  day  of  my  arrival,  that  a  famiVy  m  the  neif^honr- 
hood  wera  expected  to  dinner.    Itoonaiated  of  Colooelmnd  Mi*.  CiA- 
pepper,  their  son  and  danghter.    Cdkmel  Cnlpepper  had,  caily  in  life, 
gone  out  as  an  adventurer  to  the  East  Indies,  and  lata  in  life  had  re- 
turned with  a  large  fortune.    Mia.  Culpepper  had  likawiaa  been  am- 
joumerin  flie  east,  and  inmairying  the  colonel,  had  been  equally  no- 
cessful  in  her  specolationB  aa  he  had  in  hia. 
'  The  great  object  of  bodi  Cdhmel  and  fifrs.  Culpeppor  having  been 
thus  happily  accomplished  they  returned  to  Englatnd,  where  die  cdo- 
nel  lost  no  time  in  purcharing  a  magnificent  eatnto,  and  astonidiing 
his  oountiy  neigfaboors  by  a  style  of  living  to  which  they  had  hitbeiiD 
been  unaccustomed.    The  ancient  designation  of  thia  estate,  one  of 
the  old  baronial  reeidenoea-of  the  oountiy,  vras,  in  rather  questioDa^ 
taste,  changed  to  Culpepper  Faik.    The  manaion-hoiHe  waa  polled 
down,  the  park  enckned  with  a  high  brick  wall,  and  a  huge  Chinese- 
looking  building,  plastered  all  over  with  atueoo,  aflbrded  ample  e^ 
dence  to  the  admiring  neighboihood  of  the  wcaldi  and  taate  afitsoaii' 
er.    It  ia  one  misfortune  of  ao  long  an  exile  aa  the  acguiaiiinn  of  a 
fortune  in  India  generally  involves,  that  the  gratified  ftNrtnne^kOBitf 
is  neoesaarily  alienated  from  the  habits  of  the  country  to  which  be  le- 
tnms,  and  has  seldom  either  tact  or  versatility  of  character  safficieBt 
to  naturaljae  him  in  a  new  aociety,  with  wlKiae  naannen  and  ideas, 
from  the  natura  of  thingi,  he  can  have  nodinig  in  oonunoo.    He  baa 
been  all  his  life  employed  in  growing  indigo  or  fighting  bfawk  men. 
His  entrance  mto  poliafaed  aociety  is  only  recent     In  taatea  and  hab- 
its, he  diffon  entirely  fWmi  thoae  around  him.    He  fane  not,  and  can- 
not have,  that  tact  and  sooeotr  vivre,  without  which  no  man  in  this 
oonntry  can  hold  his  place  in  the  higher  oirdei  of  aocie^,  and  wluch 
Mrly  habits  ahNMCUfttpply.    An  Xndin  ii  tn  anunal  m  the  eyes  of 
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the  baan  monde,  /«ra  lutene.   He  »  ezdnded  fiom  the  statutes.   The 
laws  of  fashion  aiBbrd  him  no  protection ;  he  is  without  their  pale. 

I  was  riding  alcmg  the  road  with  Frank  WUIougfabyan  hour  or  two 
before  dinner,  when  a  carriage  and  four,  with  two  outriders,  embla- 
zoned with  armorial  bearings  which  occupied  nearly  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  panels,  drove  past. 

**  Aht  there  go  the  Culpeppeis,"  said  Frank ;  '*  you  know  they  dine 
with  us.UMiay :  but  I  dare  say  you  don't  know  my  mother  has  cut  out, 
in  her  own  imagination,  a  match  between  Miss  Culpepper  and  myself 
Her  ibrtune  is  laige-««  crore  of  rupees,  or  some  such  unintelligiUd 
sum ;  and  my  old  acres,  you  know,  are  not  without  some  burdens." 

"  Well,  1  hope  you  are  not  unreasonable  enough  to  object  f 

**  Otyect  ?  Not  I.  She  has  never  mentioDed  it  to  me ;  but  I  see  her 
ivishes,  and  shall  be  sorry  to  disappoint  them." 

**  Why  should  yon  disappoint  them?" 

"  For  this  reason,  I  do  not  like  the  girl;  and  if  I  did,  I  should  nol 
like  to  be  connected  with  her  &mily." 

"  What  sort  of  girl  is  she  7" 

'*  Dcm't  ask  me  :  I  could  never  describe  a  young  lady  in  my  life. 
Her  brother  I  will  describe,  if  you  like,  and  that  briefly.  He  is  an  ar- 
rant puppy,  wh6  has  .lately,  I  think,  showed  strong  symptoms  of  a^wn- 
4^ara  ibr  Lucy.  Will  your  brotherly  sagacity  approve  of  such  a 
natch  r' 

This  intelligence  roused  my  curiosity,  andt  in  the  exercise  of  my 
functions  as  next  of  kin  to  my  sister,  I  inquired  more  particulary  about 
the  family  than  I  should  otherwise  have  been  interested  in  knowing. 
The  Culpeppeis*  Frank  assured  me,  were  vain,  rich,  harmless,  flashy, 
and  stupid  people,  with  nothing  about  them  of  the  odeur  de  la  borme 
societe.  living  in  a  style  of  expense  and  profusion,  with  which  none 
of  their  immediate  neighbors  could  pretend  to  vie,  they  had  at  first 
been  rather  shyed  in  the  county ;  but  by  dint  of  playing  the  agreeable 
lo  all  the  dd  fiimilies  around  them — a  laige  subscription  to  the  coun- 
ty-hounds—and a  splendid,  ball  given  annually  on  the  birthday  of 
Miss  Culpepper,  they  had  gradually  brought  themselves  to  be  consid- 
ered in  the  light  of  at  least  a  tolerable  nuisance,  and  were  admitted, 
cum  nola,  among  the  elites  of  the  province. 

On  descending  to  the  drawing-room,  I  found  it  only  tenanted  by 
Lucy,  with  whom  I  war  not  displeased  to  have  an  opportunity  for  a 
Utile  private  conversation.  In  the  course  of  it  I  endeavoured  to  probe 
the  sentiments  she  entertained  for  young  Culpepper.  Lucy  appeared, 
indeed,  entirely  unconscious  of  having  ever  been  the  object  of  any 
unusual  attentions  from  the  gentleman  in  question,  though  the  singu- 
larity and  pretension  of  his  deportment  had  occasionally  been  the 
source  of  amusement  The  entrance  of  some  of  the  family  put  a  stop 
to  our  colloquy ;  and  shortly  ailerwaid  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Culpepper 
made  their  appearance. 

The  colonel  was  a  little  dani^er  roan,  who  wore  a  wig  au  naturtl, 
and  came  into  the  apartment  with  that  air  of  strut  and  consequence 
for  which  persons  of  diminutive  stature  are  generally  remarkable^ 
His  coat  was  of  hght  green,  a  colour  which  contrasted  rather  unfo- 
Torably  with  the  yellowneBs  of  his  complexion.  His  nether  man  dis- 
played integuments  of  straw  colour,  joined  at  the  knee  by  a  diamond 
buckle ;  and  flesh-coloured  silk  stockings,  with  huge  open  docks, 
adorned  his  inferior  extremities.  In  her  day  Mfs.  Culpepper  had  been^ 
handsome,  and  though  follen  somewhat  into  decline,  was  evidently 
unwilling  to  resign  her  pretensions  to  admiration.  All  that  the  milli- 
ner, the  perruquier,  and  other  professional  contributors  to  female  em- 
bellishment could  do  to  establish  a  claim  so  dubious  had  evidently 
been  done.  The  pretence  to  beauty  was  indeed  clearly  made  out, 
whatever  heeimtion  might  arise  with  regard  to  the  presence  of  the 
reality.  Their  daughter  was  a  little  swarthy  girl,  with  fine  eyes  and 
a  pretty  foot,  displaying  chains  and  bracelets  ad  infinitum  of  Trincbi- 
nopoly  gold.  Mr.  Frederick  Culpepper,  the  son,  though,  like  the  rest 
of  his  family,  cast  in  a  small  mould,  was  evidently,  in  his  own  opin- 
ion, a  beau  of  the  first  magnitude.  Nothing  could  be  more  recherche 
iban  his  dress,  or  mora  splendid  than  his  rings  and  brooches.  Redo- 
lent of  perfume,  and  pointing  his  toes  with  the  air  of  a  dancing-mas- 
ter, he  advanced  into  the  room  in  the  evident  expectation  that  being, 
as  he  considered  himself,  the  "Glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form," 
he  W9A  instantly  to  become  **  the  observed  of  all  obaervers."  Still,  to 
one  who  knew  the  world,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  not  quite  sure 
of  his  ground.  He  had  none  of  the  calm  and  collected  security  of  an 
experienced  tactician  in  society.  There  was  something  restless  and 
fidgety  in  his  manner,  and  he  was  obviously  apprehensive  lest  the 
bills  at  sight  which  he  drew  on  the  admiration  of  the  company  might 
not  be  duly  honoured. 

To  each  member  of  this  fomily  I  was  successively  introduced,  and 
received  by  aU.  with  a  certain  indiflference  of  manner  somewhat  mor- 
tifying to  my  vanity.  The  truth  was,  I  was  no  longer  heir-apparent 
to  the  Thornhill  esUite.  The  intelligence  of  my  fiither's  will  had 
blazed  abroad,  and  the  Culpeppers  were  by  no  means  anxious  to  form 
any  intimate  liaison  with  a  disinherited  son.  When  I  say  by  ott  the 
Culpeppen  i  was  so  received,  perhaps  I  am  wrong,  for  the  distance  of 
Miss  Culpepper's  manner  soon  wore  oflT,  and  her  afler  accueU  at  least, 
was  sufficiently  benignant  and  encouraging.  The  thews  and  sinews  of 
a  man  formed  an  item,  and  a  very  important  one,  in  her  account  of  per- 
sonal property;  and  though  for  this  mheritance  I  was  perhaps  indebt- 
ed to  my  father,  it  was  fortunately  one  of  which  I  could  not  afterward 
be  disinherited. ,  Though  such  possessions  generally  go  for  nothing  iii 
the  catalogue  rofsonne  of  a  lover's  wealth,  when  estimated  by  parents 
aod  guardians,  Uiey  are  generally  of  some  consequence  in  the  eyes  of 


the  young  lady,  and  oflen  serve  as  a  oounterpoise  to  his  deficiency  in 
more  vulgar  opulence. 

Dinner  was  announced,  and  I  handed  Miss  Culpepper  to  the  dining- 
room.  The  style  of  living  at  Middlethorpe  was  without  ostentation, 
yet  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  rank  and  character  of  the  establish- 
ment it  is  true,  there  was  rather  more  of  plenty  on  the  board  than 
was  quite  consonant  to  the  recent  refinements  of  fashionable  delicacy. 
The  apartment,  too,  was  very  dlflerent  from  the  ideas  attached  to  a 
modem  dining-room.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  large  hall,  paved  with  mar* 
ble,  and  wainscoted  with  oak,  at  either  extremity  of  which  blazed  a 
fire  large  enough  to  roast  an  ox.  In  the  centre  was  spread  a  Turkey 
carpet ;  and  there  was  a  massiveness  and  antiquity  about  the  furniture 
in  perfect  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  mansion.  In  the  style  of 
the  entertainment  there  was  evidently  no  catching  at  modern  fash- 
ions, nor  adoption  of  those  recent  innovations  which  have  by  d^pfvea 
succeeded  in  eflR^ciing  a  complete  revolution  in  the  ancient  progrmnr 
me  of  an  Cnglisfa  dinner. . 

It  was  easy  to  observe  that  Colonel  Culpepper  was  an  adept  in  the 
science  of  good  living.  On  the  soup  and  fish  being  removed,  he  raised 
his  eye-glass  and  took  a  leisurely  survey  of  every  dish  on  the  table. 

.*'  Pray,  Captain  Thornton,  may  I  inquire  what  dish  that  is  imme- 
diately before  you,  which  is  hid  from  me  by  the  centre  of  the 
plateau?" 

"  Jugged  hare." 

**  And  that  immediately  below  ?" 
"  Stewed  beef." 

**  Oh,  I  see  rice  at  the  other  end,  and  presume  there's  curry  T  Bring 
me  some  curry." 

But  the  promise  of  curry,  though  thus  given  to  the  eye,  was  bro- 
ken to  the  hope,  the  defective  vision  of  the  colonel  having  metamor- 
phosed a  boiled  fowl  into  that  oriental  esculent 

I  was  seated  between  Laura  Willoughby  and  Miss  Culpepper,  and, 
as  may  be  supposed,  was  led  by  the  bent  of  my  inclinations  to  bestow 
the  lai^er  share  of  my  attentions  on  the  former.  This  division  of  my 
favours,  however,  1  found  scarcely  practicable.  Miss  Culpepper  was 
not  one  of  these  young  ladies  who  throw  the  whole  burden  of  conver* 
sation  on  the  gentleman,  and  in  case  be  is  rather  taciturn  sit  moping 
and  silent  by  his  side,  until  restored  to  freedom  and  loquacity  by  the 
departure  of  the  ladies  for  the-drawing-room.  Finding,  perhaps,  that 
I  was  engrossed  with  Miss  Willoughby  more  than  impartial,  justice 
required,  she  proceeded  to  enforce  her  claims  to  attention  by  such 
queries  as  the  following  :— 

"  Prey,  Captain  Thornton,  is  it  long  since  jrou  returned  fiom  Spain." 
**  About  four  months." 
*'  Pray,  were  you  ever  in  a  battle?" 
"  I  have  had  that  honour." 
**  And  were  you  wounded  ?" 
"  Very  slightly." 

"  But  you  were  taken  prisoner  ?" 
'*  I  have  been  so  unfortunate." 
» In  what  batde  ?" 
"  Roleia." 

"  Oh,  pray  describe  it  to  me.  I  cannot  possibly  undentand  what 
people  do  in  a  battle.     Pray  tell  me  all  about  it" 

**  1  fear  it  would  be  rather  a  difficult  task  to  make  it  intelligible." 
"  Oh,  not  at  aU.     I  am  very  quick,  I  assure  you ;  now,  suppose  the 
table  to  be  a  field  of  battle,  I  am  sure  you  can  make  it  quite  plain, 
and  you  will  so  oblige  me.    Come  now,  begin."  ' 

"  Well,  since  you  insist  on  it,  I  will  endeavor.  Suppose,  theti,tiiat 
sirloin  of  beef  to  be  a  height,  on  the  top  of  which  there  is  erected  a 
battery. .  This,  the  English,  who  are  represented  by  these  dishes, 
wish  to  take,  and  the  French,  who  are  those  dishes  opposite,  wish  to 
defend.  Then  the  English  send  this  venison  pastry,  which  is  a  bri- 
gade of  infantry,  to  attack  the  sirloin  of  beef,  which,  as  I  said  before* 
LB  a  hill  with  a  fort  on  the  top  of  it  The  French  seeing  this,  send 
up  that  dish  of  maintenon  cutlets  as  a  reinforcement  That  capon  is 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  immediately  directs  these  chickeni!, 
which  are  the  light  cavalry,  to  charge  the  enemy  in  flank.  These 
partridges  are  the  French  flying  artillery,  which  that  calf's  head, 
which  is  the  French  general,  orders  forward  to  act  as  a  point  d^oppm.  to 
that  dish  of  beef^-la-mode,  which  these  maintenon  cutlets— no,  the 
harico  opposite  is  about  to  attack.  Thus  you  see  the  battle  is  fidrly 
begun.  The  partridges,  you  observe,  have  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon 
the  chickens  and  stewed-duck,  which  are  advancing  with  the  cou- 
rage of  lions  to  the  charge,  and  the  French  general  is  riding  up  and 
down  the  table — I  mean  the  field,  attended  by  these  butter-boats, 
which  are  his  aidade-camp,  and  this  mustard-pot,  which  is  the  quarter- 
master-general. But  I  fear,  after  all,  I  have  not  succeeded  in  making 
the  plan  of  the  battle  quite  intelligible." 

**  Oh,  perfectly,  I  assure  you.  Pray  (||p  on,  I  am  quite  interested,  I 
declare." 

Luckily  for  me,  however,  the  dishes  were  in  the  act  of  being 
removed,  and  this  change  of  the  materiel  de  guerre,  having  thrown  aU 
the  operations  of  the  battle  into  confusion,  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
was  found  necessary. 

I  did  not  fiiil,  during  the  dinner,  to  cast  occasional  glances  of  ob- 
servation  on  Lucy,  who,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  was  seated 
next  Mr.  Frederick  Culpepper.  'There  was  in  her  manner  of  address- 
ing him  no  symptom  of  constraint  or  embarassment ;  and  she  had  evil 
dently  no  idea  that  there  was  any  thing  implied  in  his  attentions, 
b^yozid  the  homage  to  which,  perhaps,  no  young  and  beautiful  woman 
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sm  M  WMdmelotti  ot  h»  elMlna.  8cin,  however,  It  WM  •tldflni  <ft 
me  that  a  trifling  stretch  of  that- vanity,  in  which  her  admirer  wii 
MHAinl)r  not  defldent,  might  attribute  her  tiaturally  gay  and  gnod- 
IktltBOiifM  reception  of  his  advances  to  a  sentiment  of  preposteasion  in 
hit  fttoar,  which,  I  was  very  certain,  she  was  lar  from  entertaining. 
This,  liowever.  admitted  of  no  remedy,  for  I  could  not  think  of  im- 
foiing  on  one  so  artless  and  innocent  the  task  of  schooling  and  renrain- 
fo|f  her  Words  and  actions,  lest  the  folly  or  vanity  of  another  might  be 
led  to  draw  fhim  them  erroneous  conclusions. 

After  the  departure  of  the  ladies  the  convenation  waa  dull  enough. 
Ftor  want  of  a  more  interesting  subject,  hunting,  that  never-failtng 
tMonrce  of  a  country  dinner-party,  was  brought  on  the  tapis.  This 
fiatnrally  led  to  the  county  pack  of  foxhounds,  and  these  foxhounds  to 
certain  extraoidinaiy  and  unprecedented  runs,  which  they  had  lately 
ft^rded.  Though  my  military  avocations  had  of  late  years  prevented 
the  indolgence  of  my  sporting  predilections,  I  still  felt  rayseli  to  be  a 
io^hunter  in  pot$e  if  not  In  esse,  and  knowing  the  country  well,  felt 
•ome  interest  in  Willoughby's  narratives  of  perilous  adventure  by 
hedge  and  ditch. 

But  a  nabdb  Is  always  a  perfect  Marplot  in  matters  of  this  descHp- 
fion ;  and  the  colonel,  who  had  never  followed  a  fox  in  his  Ufe,  dex- 
terously introduced  the  subject  of  tiger-hunting  in  India,  relative  to 
which  he  insisted  on  telling  us  long  stories ;  the  shortest,  and  there- 
fore the  best,  of  which  occupied  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the 
narration.  Then  came  elephant-hunting,  lion-hunting,  boar-hunting, 
and  jackall-hunting.  On  each  of  which  subjects  he  had  much  infbr- 
toatton  to  give,  and  many  anecdotes  to  relate.  To  get  rid  of  this, 
Willonghby  talked  of  the  war  in  Spain,  and  inquired  some  partieu- 
lAra  of  my  escape.  He  did  not,  however,  gain  any  thing  by  the 
change.  Fighting  in  Spain  led  to  fighting  in  the  East  Lord  Wel- 
lington had  fought  in  both,  and  the  colonel  had  unluckily  been  at  A»- 
tMye,  in  the  chamcter  of  a  commissary.  All  the  details  of  Indian 
tactics  were  studiously  explained  and  commented  on,  and  the  advan* 
tages  of  gramy#bat-money,  and  camp-kettle  allowances  in  the  Com- 
JMmy's  service,  were  laid  open  to  the  meanest  capacity. 

A>litic8  were  then  tried,  atid  politics  failed.  The  colonel  had  been 
Attplqyed  aa  a  diplomatist  at  some  of  the  Kastem  courts,  and  having 
jockeyed  a  rajah  to  the  complete  satbfaction  of  the  company,  the 
political  relations  of  Europe  were  speedily  merged  in  others,  on  which 
our  nabob  could  deliver  his  sentiments  without  fear  or  contradiction. " 
tVhon  we  returned  to  the  ladies,  Mrb.  Culpepper  Was  in  the  act 
of  recapitulating  the  extensive  improvements  then  carrying  on  atCul- 
pepper  t^irKi  tutd  strongly  Impressing  on  Lady  Willoughby  the  pro- 
priety of  inducing  her  son  to  knock  down  one  side  of  the  drawing- 
room,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  a  conservatory,  which  she  assured  her, 
and  appealed  to  the  colonel  for  corroboration  of  her  opinion,  would  be 
a  vast  improvement.  On  this,  indeed,  she  was  sure  there  could  be 
no  diflerence  of  opinion  in  those  who  had  ever  seen  her  drawing- 
room  at  Culpepper  Park.  Lord  R^—  (an  Indian  by-the-way,  who  had 
recently  been  created  a  peer  from  the  weight  of  his  purse)  had  lately 
been  there,  and  declared  the  drawing-room  at  Culpepper  Park  to  be 
the  finest  thing  he  had  ever  seen ;  the  beau  ideal  of  elegance,  splen- 
dour, and  comfbrt.  As  there  was  evidently  no  desire,  however,  either 
in  Lady  Willoughby  or  her  son,  to  convert  Middlethorpe  into  any 
thing  resembling  Culpepper  Park,  the  proposal,  having  been  coldly 
fdceived,  was  not  further  enforced  by  its  advocate. 

Muaid  was  then  introduced,  and  Miss  Culpepper  was  handed  Very 
gallantly  by  Frank  Willoughby  to  the  piano.  She  was  certainly  a 
player  of  great  execution,  and  united  firmness  and  rapidity  of  touch 
in  great  perfection.  Nothing  could  be  more  fkcile  or  masterly  than 
ner  perfbrmance  of  the  most  difficult  passages  of  MoCart  or  Beetho- 
ven. Then  she  sung.  Hers  was  one  of  those  clear,  hard  voices,  poa- 
fteasing  great  power  and  little  sofhiesi,  and  none  of  that  mellowness  of 
lone  which,  judging  from  my  own  feelings,  is  essential  to  the  excite- 
inenf  of  strong  musical  delight  f  felt  this,  perhaps,  more  strongly 
When  Miss  Culpepper's  performances  Were  (xmcluded,  and  I  saw 
Laura  Willoughby  bending  gracefully  over  her  harp,  and  listened  to 
ihe  ethereal  sounds  with  which  it  filled  the  apartment 

When  the  song  was  finished,  she  rose  from  the  instrument,  and 
resumed  her  place  on  the  sofa.  Surely  beauty  is  never  more  resistless 
than  when  the  heart  has  been  softened  by  mu«ic,  and  prepared  to  feel 
Ihe  whole  influence  of  its  charms.  Never  had  Laura  Willoughby 
appecuied  more  interesting  in  my  eyes.  The  flush,  which  during  the 
exertion  of  singing  had  risen  to  her  cheek,  had  passed  away,  the 
aparkle  of  excitement  had  faded  fhim  her  eye,  but  without  diminution 
of  her  loveliness.  1  rose,  and  crossing  the  room,  seated  myself  beside 
her.  Sinoe  my  arrival  in  the  morning  there  had  been  no  opportunity 
for  unrestrained  intercourse  between  us,  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing I  was  to  depart  We  had  both  tnany  questions  to  ask,  and  many 
to  answer ;  ana  I  looked  upon  her  as  an  old  and  dear  Mend,  from 
H^ora  a  long  separation  vras  about  to  divide  me. 

IShe  received  me  with  the  same  open  and  unembarraased  air  to 
which  I  had  been  accustomed.  At  first  we  talked  of  Lucy  and  her 
approaching  departure. 

«  Bring  her  back  to  us,"  said  she,  looking  on  me  with  eamesmess, 
and  speaking  in  a  pleading  tone;  "  for  though  Lucy  must  be  loved 
every  where,  no  where  will  she  be  loved  as  she  is  loved  here.'* 

I  promised  this,  and  the  conversation  gradually  changed  to  what 
waa  more  immediately  connected  with  myself. 

t  told  her,  for  I  saw  she  was  interested,  and  lov6d  to  listen  to  me, 
i3l  my  plana  and  all  my  hopes  fyt  the  fUture.   She  wa«  at  that  momedt 
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lovett,  bat  of  IHendit  and  tfaocigh  Mie  algbad  ^Hum  I  tela  £«  of  ny 
yet  unsated  thim  ibr  mUitiiry  diilinetion«  aiifl  ffKJte  ctf  Oie  pitk  of 
danger  I  waa  yet  deitined  to  piiriiia«  llif  iMd  ki  toy  'weitfi  and  boki 
the  Mas  of  my  ipiritf  Old  ahe  diiaaadfld  ma  ne«  fiOM  fidknriof  (bt 
career  in  which  I  had  embarked. 

Then  we  tpohe  of  the  Ludy  lielieent.  Laura  bad  never  smb  her, 
but  the  praiaee  of  her  befuttjr  wera  fitmiUir  to  h«r  ear.  With  tvH 
half-averted,  yet  With  a  lone  that  beafnlta  a  deep  inteteit  hi  the  qQet- 
tion,  she  asked  whether  her  ^hmoa  hai  been  exaggsraied  by  ttpm\ 
and  whether  ahe  wai,  in  fnith,  the  Caplivatilig  fmrftm  wliicib  flw 
world  represented  her. 

At  first  I  ipoke  of  iMdf  Melieent  Indiflhnntly  and  ctimly,  bat 
warming  with  my  sul^ect  ea  t  firoeeeded,  my  deacripfidn  httaot 
gradually  more  glowing,  and  far  Outetepped  those  limits  whfain  which 
alone,  perhaps,  it  Is  ever  pleeafaig  to  me  woman  to  hear  the  pnimof 
another.  At  length  I  slopped,  When  looking  at  Loara,  I  peroeited 
the  blood  had  left  her  cheelu,  and  she  woe  pale.  In  flie  iaipalse  of 
the  tnoment  I  etclalmed,  *'  Lattiai  yotl  are  tmwelK  I  kope  — " 
By  a  sttdden  motkm  she  raised  her  head^  and  laying  her  bifid  conoie, 
she  entreated  me  not  to  atttact  die  noHoe  of  the  ooin|«i7  to  btt  dft- 
composure. 

**  It  was  but  a  sudden  pain  that  ahot  through  heK,"  lyd  At, 
removing  bet  hand  fiom  mine,  and  alightly  pointing  tohetbMi^it 
was  but  the  .pong  of  a  moment  and  it  is  now  gone." 

As  she  spoke  ehe  amiled  in  my  Ihoe,  hot  I  eavr  thefi  w«fe  teuf  itt 
her  eyes  although  her  dteek  Wat  dry.  8eon  after  the  ifw.  aid 
mhigling  with  the  oompany,  no  tiaeea  of  har  ediotltm  were  diiMfmtlt 
X  too  raae  and  observing  that  Mr.  Frederick  CvApepp^  hkimc^mm 
succeeded  in  entangling  I^ic^  itt  k  tete-^Meta,  I  azetted  tbe  pri«il<^ 
of  a  biother  in  rescuing  her  fittHl  What  I  inaffhied  aks  eeold  ooly 
regard  as  an  aniioyancei 

As  it  is  probable  I  may  he  loo  Ibdch  imeiaiMi  ia  aiy  own  tan- 
cems  to  notice  it  in  Am  proper  placei  I  oMy  bare  ttke  the  tiberfy 
of  antieipaUng  an  event  which  did  nat  tike  pt^ce  till  wme  thae 
afler. 

Shortly  before  my  retnni  to  Porttigal,  I  lecmted  a  letter  fhnn 
Colonel  Culpepper,  enoloeing  one  fiom  his  eon  Id  Lbey,  tontabiiiigan 
ofier  of  marriage.  In  the  envelope,  addresaed  to  Uy*elf,  tHe  Ooloiiel 
stated  that  he  would  be  happy  to  consent  to  each  setdenmiB  as  wer6 
suitable  to  my  siater^s  fortune*  4HM\d  the  match,  to  Whidi  he  eodd 
anticipate  on  our  part  tx>  objectkai,  be  agreed  npon. 

I  delivered  Lucy*a  letter,  end  Ibdtid  her  not  a  little  nirtwM  al  fl« 
proposal  it  contained.  After  ttoch  labour  and  tiie  conramptkifl  ef  I 
qoire  or  two  of  paper,  rite  succeeded  at  length  in  makhig  ber  refiail 
sufficiently  civil  and  decided;  and  I  enclosed  J(  fo  flie  ooknel  ifl  4 
letter  of  my  owfl,  trniUUtling  Oia  tiraal  prnfteaiou*  <ir  fbtaAtfbt  the 
honor  which  it  had  been  ill  hii  eodtenpiatiotl  to  eonlbr  on  anrfuniJy 
by  the  propoied  allienee. 

dn  the  fbUowlftg  momfaig  Liioy  and  myaelf  hade  breireB  \b  out 
excellent  and  kind  friends,  end  aet  out  Ibr  Btatifitofr  Cooit  Theft 
were  wet  eyes  at  oar  depaffure*  and  young  end  tartgfat  eeuiiteittDcei 
Were  darkened  with  iolrow ;  yet  thert  wae  no  tear  on  Ike  chfek  of 
Laura  Willoughby,  no  outward  sign  of  inward  agitatkn,  when  the 
words  of  parting  kindneM  Were  etchanged  between  as.  Hereoante- 
nance  waa  lu  calm  and  tmmovod  aa  that  of  a  fltatiie»  and  bat  for  otift 
long  and  convulaive  heave  of  her  boiOili,  aa  ahe  qtiirkfy  turned  fnn 
me  to  cast  herself  into  the  amie  of  Loey,  her  Qgo^p,  loo,  ndght  at  dat 
moment  have  been  taken  Ibr  one  wrought  Info  die  aemhfance  of  lift 
by  the  Promethean  ai^  of  the  edtilptor.  Thm  however,  Mud  not  tiH 
then,  came  the  btint  of  grief,*  end  fleVer,  I  Mfeve,  were  purer  lean 
ehed  from  angel-eyee  than  hedimitied  tha  clhiAA  ef  thehe  instocent 
and  lovely  girls. 

But,  painful  as  it  ia,  th«  flMinant  df  iteffing  Mnee  at  laat  The 
weeping  Lncy  wai  aeiiiied  (o  the  caifiiga  bf  Frank  Willoughby  and 
myself;  and  after  one  kind  pTeMire  of  the  hand  and  o6e  kind  look, 
poor  Lucy's  eflbrt  waa  oter,  end  We  WeM  hkpkilf  moving  obwaid  io 
our  destination. 

For  the  first  mile  or  two  iihe  leaned  her  heed  upon  iny  ihoalder, 
and  was  sorrowfbl  and  rilenL  But  the  change  of  ac«na  and  ofafect 
Which  eVery  minute  wttt  preaenting  to  her  view,  and  the  exdiemetit 
of  rapid  locomotion  to  one  little  acctJstonled  to  tfenretting.  wnm^t 
their  usual  eflbct,  atid  befiire  the  concludon  of  the  ffarat  stage,  sll  tntd 
of  grief  had  been  oblltenited  Ikm  her  countenance. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  travelling  with  8  yoting  and  haptpy  creatia^ 
smiling  in  the  exuberance  of  her  own  iimocent  dellslii-«-tD  whom  sS 
that  she  beholds  comes  clad  in  the  oharm  of  tiovelty.  Lucy  had  i 
thousand  queitions  to  ask  knd  I  to  ankwor ;  and  when  at  length  ^ 
tigued  by  her  long-continued  taik  of  observation,  ahe  warbled  for  ua 
a  feweet  and  lively  aong,  often  atoppidg  aoddenly  with  a  note  hali 
modulated  on  her  lipa.  When  any  new  otvfect  appeated  to  etcite  bet 
curiosity  or  tntereet 

We  slept  that  night  on  the  rOad,  and  the  fleict  dftjr  IhtiAd  itf  raptdlf 
approaching  the  termination  of  our  Journey.  It  waa  aboot  three 
o'clock  when  we  drove  thtough  the  aplendid  gate>w«y  into  the  lari^ 
outer  park,  which  atretched  ibr  mliea  on  eveiy  aide  of  the  matisioii. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  journey,  a  change  had  come  over  tb« 
spirits  of  Lucy.  External  ofajecta  had  no  longer  their  Ibrmer  powet 
in  swaying  the  mood  of  her  mind.  All  her  tmxi^ty  and  inqatrid 
were  naw  connected  With  the  Lad^  Melioent,*  and  the  ixnpresskA 
whi<^  Oki,  A  riifflple  and  Inetpeheikoed  gHcoald  eipect  id  make  ca 
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m§  to  inponnfty  antjred  in  all  beftnty  and  aocompliflbinaDt  Foor 
Ldojr  knew  not  the  charm  ahe  bore  about  her>  in  her  own  ftir  oouii- 
tmtace  and  guileleoa  heart  1  endeavoared  to  calm  her  feara  by  all 
the  aiaurancea  in  my  power,  but  her  spirit  was  damped  by  apprehen- 
•ioti  of  the  hew  acene  on  which  she  was  about  to  enter,-H>f  mingling 
for  the  fint  time  with  strangen,  to  whom  o£  all  she  was  unknown, 
and  by  all  of  whom,  of  oodxae,  unloved.  As  we  approached  the 
home  her  anxiety  increaaed  ;  and  in  craning  the.bridget  through  the 
luperb  ^rial  which  i  have  already  deacribed,  she  clasped  her  arm  in 
Ibina^  as  if  dinging  to  me  for  aupport  and  protection*  and  her  breath- 
ing was  hnrried  and  irregular. 

We  descended  from  the  carriage,  and  were  uahered  into  the  librap 
ry.  We  found  there  the  Lady  Melicent,  and  a  rery  starched  and  dig- 
nified old  lady,  Who  was  intnxluced  to  us  as  her  aunt,  Lady  Grey- 
•toke.  The  dowager  rose  from  her  chair  as  stiff  as  a  poker,  and  scru- 
tiniaing  poor  Lucy  with  her  keen  spectacled  eyes,  dropped  such  a  cour- 
tesy SB  might  been  in  vogue  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne*  and  resumed 
her  Work.  I  fell  gratified  by  Lady  Melicent*B  reception  of  Lucy.  She 
ieemed  charmed  by  her  appearance  i  and  seating  herself  beside  her 
OD  the  snfa,  spoke  to  her  a  thousand  kind  thingSf  which  were  aided 
in  dieir  eflbot  by  looks,  if  possible,  yet  kinder.  The  task  of  making 
Lucy  happy*  was  never^  very  difficult  one ;  and  before  half  an  hour 
had  elapsed,  all  the  fears  which  her  imagination  had  coloured  up  had 
vanished  into  thin  air. 

It  wai'nathral  that  at  fint  Lucy  should  be  the  principal  object  of 
Lady  Melicent's  aitebikms,  and  I  was  therefore  not  mortified,  as  in 
other  circumstances  I  probably  ahould»  at  finding  myself  thrown  into 
the  background.  If  it  was  possible  to  eitiacl  any  thing  flatterhig  to 
my  seU^iove  fitmi  the  mode  of  my  reception^  there  was«  on  the  other 
hattd,  nothing  in  it  which  coaU  be  mortifying  to  my  tanity.  Nothing, 
indeed,  bat  the  height  of  coxcombry  couM  have  led  me  to  expect,  if 
I  really  did  expect»  to  hare  perceived  in  the  Lady  Melicent  any  de- 
monstraticm  of  peculiar  pleasure  on  our  meeting.  Yet  ndne  was  an 
imagination  which,  when  fiurly  at  v^rkj  Was.  generally  -unshftokled 
atther  by  reason  or  probability,  and  delighted  in  conatnicting,  &om 
visionary  contingencies,  gorgeous  fiibrics  of  future  happiness,  which 
like  the  enchanted  castles  of  old,  a  single  breath  suflked  to  dissipate 
and  dissolve. 

The  oonvenation,  which  had  become  general,  was,  however*  soon 
diverted  fhmt  the  chahnel  it  Had  sought,  by  the  entrance  of  Ixnd 
Ani«l«bam,  accdinpanied  by  Sir  Charlea  Oreystoke  and  Sir  Cavendish 
POttt^  His  lordship  entered  the  library  in  his  usual  extiaonliuary 
pace  f  and  rannifig.  If  so  it  can  be  called,  up  to  Lucy,  aeixed  Yxnh  bet 
bftndft  in  hlfl,  and  saluted  her  cheek,  before  she  v^aa  avrare  of  faia  i» 
tentkm.  The  blood,  foe  a  monient«  mounted  into  her  face ;  but  when 
She  had  tittle  to  oonteniplate  the  figure  of  Lord  Ainershaiitf  and  listen 
to  the  compliments  which  he  pronounced  in  a  voice  and  with  k  volo^ 
bility  pectfliar  to  himself,  the  sufiTusion  gave  pfaice  to  a  amile. 

•*  Welcome,  moat  welcome  to  Smunton  Court*  ny  dear  yoong  lady ; 
thd  yoh  too,  Thornton)  how  d'ye  do  f  glad  to  see  y<>u.  Nay,  don't 
blush,  MUa  Thornton,  Tin  on  old  toad*  yott  know;  and  a  relotwh,  and 
•ntitled  on  both  gronnds  to  a  salute.  Hope  you've  not  sufiered  from 
toof  journey  7^plea8ant  weather,  but  bad  loads.  Your  sistei^— Mrs* 
HeWsoti  I  think'>^perdon  me  if  I  mistake  the  nome-^^hocking  me^ 
mory  for  names-— quite  well,  I  hope,  when  yon  last  heard  ?  Well, 
Thornton,  when  ore  you  gohig  to  be  Coknal,  ey  f  Don't  let  'em  rest 
fit  the  Horse  Guards,  you  know— that* a  the  secret  {  out  of  sight  out 
of  mind's  the  rule  there.  Nothing  like  a  monthly  memorial^  and  a 
tiait  to  the  levee,  fittr  Charles  can  tell  you  that— >«h,  Sir  Charles ^— old 
aervicei  apt  to  be  forgot-^-a  fmhner  of  the  memory  d  ways  good  in  such 
ftwos"  By*th»by,  Sir  Charles,  let  UM  introduce  my  young  friends  to 
^11.  Sir  Charltss  Greystoke*  Mha  Thornton ;  Captain  Thornton  of  the 
■1  ■■■■eh,  am  I  right->-that  your  regitnent t  Ah !  I  see  Sir  Cavendish 
•nd  you  are  old  friends,  so  I  need'nt  go  through  fhe  form  with  him. 
Mt  Oavendlrti  knows  all  the  world*  and,  of  ooune,  yoii  too/' 

Iioid  AfMfBham  was  right  Sir  CavendMi  Pmts  was  one  of  thoae 
^Mple  who  fiever  drop  an  acqtRrintence*  nor  forget  a  single  person 
Whom*  In  a  very  extended  and  proifrisduous  inlerconrse  with  the 
world*  they  evsr  chance  to  meet  To  drink  a  gUtts  of  wme  with  Sir 
Ofl^endlfth,  or  sit  net t  him  at  dinner,  was  to  establish  an  acquaintance 
Ibr  lift*  for  never  after  would  he  paai  you  even  in  the  atreet,  without 
a  bow  of  recognition. 

On  the  present  occasion  he  had  accosted  me  as  an  old  friend, 
though  we  hod  never  met  since  I  had  last  seen  him  at  Staunton.  Imme- 
diately on  "entering  the  apsrltnent,  he  advanced  towards  me,  retaining 
bis  eye-glass  id  its  positfoui  by  the  eotopresskm  of  his  eye-brow,  ex- 
claiming— 

*«  Ah !  my  nid  alid  eiaellenf  friend  ThoffifOli,  I  declarA ;  I  trust  I 
have  the  pleasura  of  ineeting  you  In  perfo<«t  health  t  I  am  delighted 
once  more  to  haVe  the  honour  of  taking  yoU  by  the  h«ld.  I  scarcely 
dared,  from  hearing  you  were  abroad,  to  anticipate  the  pleasure  of  so 
ieen  again  string  ycnir  agreeable  society  {  and  it  I*  now  with 
Aiie^re  pleasure  I  venture  to  congratulato  yoti  onyotff  return  to  your 
xiativ«  land,  crowned  with  laurels  and  distinction/' 

Though  Lady  Greystoke  has  been  already  i!ientiOtl«d  aB  being  Ifi 
the  library  with  Lady  Melicent  on  our  arrival,  I  have  thought  it  Bat* 
^t  to  deftt  introducing  her  mora  particularly  to  thd  notice  of  the 
t^etfder  tin  the  appearance  of  Sir  Charles,  10  order  that  those  whom 
holy  thnrth  had  Joined  shotdd  not  be  teparated  even  In  deacriptfon.- 
lAdy  Greyatoke  wan  uterine  sister  to  Lord  Amatah&m,  by  a  foilner 
iMrhata;  6itf  v^ aeyerid  jrtato «ld« fins Ikf  todiMj^    TheataeM 


of  Lady  Ameiahomt  who  was  now  onable  to  quit  her  ehambAi  mi 
whose  recovery  was  hopeles,  had  rendered  it  desimble  that  a  peraOa 
of  some<jBtanding  and  eonsideraiion  in  the  world  should,  by  Jier  pre* 
*  sence,  relieve  Lady  Melicent  from  that  awhwardnois  of  situatUm 
which  is  sometimes  apt  to  arise  in  an  establishment  ttngraced  by  the 
presence  of  a  matron. 

For  this  purpoeci  the  person  to  whom  Lord  Amenhato's  aye  nat» 
mlly  turned  was  lAdy  Greystoke.  She  Was  indeed  the  very  minor 
of  decorum;  and  the  fact  of  her  countenancing  any  person  or  eetab' 
lishment  was  considered  by  the  worid  as  sufficient  evidence  of  ila 
perfect  propriety,  in  the  very  widest  and  strictest  acceptation  Of  the 
term*  likdy  Greystoke  was,  indeed,  one  of  those  persans  the  lustre  of 
whose  reputation  the  breath  of  scandal  had  never  dared  to  dim<  Ri* 
gid  and  censorious  in  her  judgment  of  others^  hnd  perfectly  preoiSe  in 
all  observances  of  external  decorum,  she  realized  the  beau  ideal  of  a 
duenna,  and  was  at  once  shrewd,  sharp,  and  unbending  in  exacting  a 
scrupulous  conformity  to  her  opinions  from  adl  within  the  range  of  he! 
influence. 

Modem  fiishions  and  modem  innovations  in  manners  were  her 
aversion.  In  dress  she  was  at  least  half  a  century  behind  her  age, 
and  delighted  in  that  style  of  antique  and  picturesque  adornment  neW 
coiwidered  only  as  historically  curious.  Her  gray  hair  was  drawn  op 
straight  from  her  foiehoad,  beneath  which  peered,  two  keen  grayeyeii, 
the  expression  of  which  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  shatpoem 
of  her  other  features. 

Sir  Charles  Greyst<Ae  was  exactly  the  sort  of  person  one  would^  a 
priori^  imagine  to  have  selected  such  a  woman  for  hia  wifo.  Sir 
Charica  was  a  military  man  of  the  old  school,  who  had  been  employ* 
ed  in  several  important  commands  as  a  gensral  dfilcer,  and  hod  beeb 
rewarded  for  his  conduct  in  them  by  the  insignia  of  tha  Bath4  Tfttrf 
waft  ftomethhag  professranal  In  his  dress  and  air,  which  betrayed  him 
at  once  to  be  an  old  soldier.  He  Wore  a  blue  surtout«  with  the  baitml 
of  a  lieutenant-general;  high  military  boots,  which  were  cut  squat* 
at  top,  and  reached  in  front  above  the  cap  of  the  knee ;  and  his  hair. 
Which  was  highly  powdered,  was  collected  behind  into  a  club,  to 
which  the  motion  of  his  head  generally  comnranicated  a  sort  of  vibflk 
tory  swing  across  his  shoulders,  not  unlike  that  of  the  pendulum  of  A 
clock. 

The  hour  of  dinner  found  the  party  all  aasembled  In  the  drawing- 
room.  Lord  Amersham  was  spruce  as  usual,  and  kdomed  vrilii  tbi 
never-foiling  star  of  the  Bath.  His  brother  knight,  though  lenovatdd 
likewise  by  the  cares  of  the  toilet,  wasnot  similarly  decorated.  Hold- 
ing the  post  of  equerry  to  the  king,  he  wore  what  is  called  the  Wind* 
sor  unifotm,  and  the  cut  of  his  coat,  the  tails  of  whidi  when  butto&«4 
nearly  met  in  ihmt  like  a  petticoat,  vras  of  a  fashkm  apparently  colli, 
tenipoianeoaa  with  die  dress  of  his  better  half  Tfaot^  indeed,  wai 
sufiiciently  remarimble  in  these  days  of  degenerate  tasto  to  dmw  the 
attention  of  every  eye  which  ctistom  had  not  rendei«d  familiar  With 
the  appaarance  of  Lady  Greystoke.^  Her  gown  Was  of  the  old  F^r^ii* 
tine  silk,  (he  pattern  of  which  displayed  flowens  of  all  sites  and  Hf^ 
lours.  The  sleeves,  which  were  of  an  enormous  size,  terthinated  at 
the  elbow,  and  were  decorated  with  broad  lace,  the  inferior  part  of 
the  arm  being  covered  with  gloves  of  whito  silk.  The  waist  Vvas  of 
unusual  length  and  slimnesa,  and  at  the  tower  extretnlty  the  skirt  or 
petticoat  bulged  suddenly  out  into  a  rotundity  and  fulhesa  of  drapeiy, 
indicating  to  an  unpractised  eye  a  plenitude  Of  that  inexpressible  part 
of  the  person  altogether  disproportloned  to  what  above  was  mord  visi- 
ble  and  bettor  defined.  Her  headdress  vmi  somethm^  in  the  shapiS 
of  a  sugar-loaf,  and  fiom  the  suiiimit,  lappets  of  Brussels  point  hUhg 
down  behind.  On  her  bony  hands-she  wore  rings  of  an  enormoua 
siae,  and  the  handkerchief  which  covered  her  neck,  and  reached  al« 
most  to  her  chin,  was  decorously  pinned  in  fiont  by  a  large  dlattohd 
brooch,  corresponding  with  the  fintique  brilliant  earrings  which  ftpark* 
led  above. 

When  Lord  Amenham  approached  to  hand  her  to  the  dining'tooliS, 
nothing  cotild  exceed  the  fortaality  and  statelineas  of  the  whole  pM> 
ceeding.  ShO  tendered  his  lordship  the  tip  of  her  gloved  iingeA  (fot 
taking  a  gentleman's  arm  she  held  to  be  altogether  a  mud^m  innOVa« 
tion,)  and  slowly  led  the  way  fiom  the  apartment  ifl  all  lh&  grttc«  ahd 
dignity  of  ruatlhig  silk  and  hi^-heeled  shoes. 

The  dinner  passed— to  me  heavily  enough,  for  I  Ivas  noi  nekr  ihd 
Lady  Melicent,  and  ibas  near  Lady  Greystoke.  Of  cOtvse,  I  waa  cO(it» 
tier  enough  tu  give  her  no  reason  to  coinplain  of  any  want  of  assidui* 
ty  in  my  attention^  Her  observations,  which  at  first,  to  say  the  trath, 
were  cold  and  haughty  enough,  were  by  me  received  as  oracles,  and 
before  the  second  course  Was  removed  I  had  drank  champaign  liVith 
her,  and  evidently  had  gained  some  footing  in  her  good  graces. 

*'  Your  sister.  Captain  Thornton,"  said  the  dowager,  in  tlie  civil  aMd 
benignant  mood  into  which  tny  attentiona  had  brought  her,**-'' vottt 
sister.  Captain  Thornton/*  glanchig  at  ihe  samo  time  With  her  Aktp 
gray  eyes  at  Lory,  who  waa  seated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tabl^, 
between  Sir  Charles  Greystoke  and  Lord  Aroerftham,  (what  a  situAticA 
for  poor  Lucy  !>  "  seems  a  vety  good  and  a  vety  pretty  giH.  t  hafg 
been  talking  to  her  hi  the  drawlng-n^om,  and  find  her  to  be  Very  W^fll 
informed,  and  really  betier  educated  than  cOtomoO." 

I,  of  course,  bowed,  and  ekpressed  my  delight  that  Luey  ihonld 
have  obtained  the  good  opinion  of  so  accom^^shed  a  judge  of  fottalA 
ekceUence  as  Lady  Greystoke.  The  old  lady  wreathed  hef  llpA  Into 
what  was  intended  for  a  smile,  and  proceeded  :^^ 

''Your  sister  told  me,  t  Ihmk,  aha  had  been  edtlcatfid  at  hottiO.  fil- 

deodi  lahooid  hav«  knowti  ito  mtteh ii^itbitmt  boixig  tdd  it, for  t^atitit 
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■dioob  are  nd  thingi,  CliptBin  Thofnton.  I  ne^er  ttoqIcI  have  allow- 
ed any  daughter  of  mine  to  be  educated  at  a  public  school.  Of  the 
immorality  acquired  at  these  public  schools  you  can  form  no  idea ; 
besides,  the  girls  are  always  pert,  ibVward,  ill-educated,  and  ill-bred." 

I  answered,  that  although  she  was  right  in  supposing  that  the  im> 
morality  taught  in  public  senfinaries  for  young  ladies  had  not  fiillen 
within  the  immediate  scope  of  my  own  experience  and  observation, 
my  conviction  must  naturally  follow  any  statement  of  opinion  from 
one  so  eminently  qualified  to  decide  on  such  a  subject  as  her  lady- 
ship. 

"  Now,  111  give  you  an  instance,  Captain  Thornton,  in  which  it 
would  have  been  fortunate  if  my  advice  had  been  followed.  Per- 
haps yon  know  Tottenham — Colonel  Tottenham  of  the  .  Ah ! 
DO  matter ;  he  vras  aid-decamp  to  Sir  Charles,  when  he  commanded 
the  Brighton  district,  and  fell  in  love  with  some  silly  girl  with  a  pret- 
ty face,  whom  he  met  with  at  a  ball.  One  morning,  Captain  Totten- 
ham, fbr  he  was  then  only  captain,  came  to  me,  and  said,  *  My  Lady 
Greystoke,  I  wish  for  the  honour  of  your  ladyship^s  advice  on  a  point 
that  ooncems  me  very  nearly.* — *  You  know.  Captain  Tottenliaro,'  1 
replied, '  that  my  advice  is  always  at  the  service  of  my  friendr'  Well, 
I  soon  found  out  he  wished  for  my  advice  about  his  marriage.  *  But 
how  can  I  advise  you,  Coptain  Tottenham,'  said  I,  Mill  I  know  some> 
thing  of  the  lady.'  '  Oh,'  replied  be,  *  she  is  a  very  nice,  elegant,  ac- 
complished, and  pretty  girl,  of  a  respectable  family,  and  only  lately 
returned  from  a  finishing  school  at  Bath.'  *  Hold,  Captain  Tottenham,' 
I  interrupted,  *  not  a  word  more.  What,  many  a  girl  from  a  finishing 
schoo^!  Yes;  TH'warrant  she's  finished  enough;  yoimg  ladies  are 
faneially  tolerably  well  finished  before  they  quit  such  seminaries. 
Are  you  mad,'  said  I,  '  to  think  of  marrying  such  a  girl  f  Have  no- 
thing to  say  to  her.  Give  up  the  connexion  instantly,  or  if  yon  don't, 
take  my  word  for  it,  you'll  repent  it  all  the  days  of  your  life.'  Well. 
Captain  Thornton,  in  spite  of  all,  he  married  her ;  and  mark  the  se- 
queL  In  lesa  than  two  years  she  eloped  with  Mi^r  Farebrother,  of 
the  Shropshire  militia,  whom  Tottenham  shot  aAerward  in  a  duel." 

I  soon  found  Lady  Greystoke's  character  was  not  a  very  difficult 
one  to  &tbom.  She,  in  truth,  was  one  of  those  people,  kind  and 
Driendly  enough  at  bottom,  who  insist  on  managing  everybody  and 
every  thing.  Submit  yourself  to  the  guidance  of  such  a  person,  and 
ahe  wiU  do  every  thing  in  her  power  to  promote  your  interest.  Dis- 
pnte  her  authority,  or  neglect  her  advice,  and  the  kind  friend  becomes 
at  once  a  determined  enemy. 

On  the  departure  of  the  ladies,  the  conversation  would  have  been 
atupid  enough  but  for  Sir  Cavendish  Potts,  who,  though  rather  inordi- 
nately loquacious,  was  furnished  with  such  a  store  of  anecdote  as  to 
lender  him.  occasionally,  an  amusing  companion.  The  authenticity 
of  most  of  these  might,  perhaps,  be  disputed,  but  if  not  vrats,  were  at 
least  vrauemblailfi$»  and  that,  for  all  common  purposes,  is  enough. 

Lord  Amersham  introduced  fiirming,  and  began  an  explanatory  dis- 
sertation of  his  own  recent  improvements  in  the  art  agricultural.  This, 
I  found,  was  coldly  received  by  his  aiidiiort.  who  had  probably  been 
too  often  caught  by  the  same  bait  to  nibble  at  it  very  freely  again. 

Farming  being  discarded,  then  came  the  war  in  Spain  and  Viscount 
Wellington.  At  first,  I  was  not  without  hope  of  profiting  by  .the  mili- 
tary knowledge  and  experience  of  the  two  generals,  and  listened  to 
their  observations  in  a  spirit  of  respectful  attention.  But  ftie  old  fa- 
ble of  the  mountain  and  the  Mouse  could  not  have  been  more  fully 
iUustrated.  To  me,  who  from  personal  observation  knew  something 
of  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  war,  nothing  could  appear  more 
puerile  and  jejune  than  their  remarks,  and  the  plausible  tottitea  ofSir 
Charles  Greystoke  were,  in  reality,  little  better  than  the  more  violent 
absurdities  of  Lord  ^mersham.  I  discovered,  indeed,  that  both  of 
these  veterans,  but  especially  Sir  Charles,  in  common,  I  believe,  with 
moat  oflicers  similarly  situated,  felt  not  a  little  jealousy  of  dieir  young- 
er rivals,  whom  the  circumstance  of  the  peninsular  war  had  suddenly 
called  forward  into  action  and  distinction.  They  felt  that  their  own 
fiune  had  diminished,  in  compariaon  with  that  of  oflicers  of  standing 
&r  junior  to  themselves.  The  generals  whose  greatest  achievement 
Qonsisted  in  the  capture  of  a  fort,  or  the  defence  of  a  sugar  island, 
could  not  but  perceive  that  they  were  no  longer  looked  up  to  as  the 
heroes  of  their  age.  Those  whose  fame,  a  few  years  ago,  had  been 
second  to  none,  were  now  become  second  to  many,  with  the  imminent 
prospect,  from  the  occurrences  which  were  taking  place  around  them, 
of  sinking  still  lower  in  the  scale. 

In  such  circumstances,  a  little  bitterness  of  feeling  is  perhaps  par- 
donable, and  the  merit  which  a  man  cannot  see  without  pain,  he  may 
be  excused  for  shutting  his  eyes,  and  refusing  to  see  at  all.  Si  r  Charles 
gravely  maintained  the  impossibility  of  permanently  supporting  an  ar- 
my in  the  interior  of  Spain,  from  the  impossibility  of  procuring  sup- 
plies ;  and  both  he  and  Lord  Amersham  joined  in  considering  the  re- 
treat of  Lord  Wellington,  after  the  battle  of  Talavera,  to  be  a  proof  of 
ntter  and  hopeless  failure.  The  opinions  of  these  distinguished  officers 
were  not  sinlular,  and  probably  not  original.  They  were  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  British 
nation,  by  whom  Lord  Wellington  was  at  that  period  regarded  with 
jealousy  and  distrust ;  nor  were  they  finally  relinquished  until  he  had 
succeeded  in  crowning  the  British  arms  with  a  series  of  victories  lui- 
surpasMd  in  our  annals,  and  his  fame  had  become  alike  beyond  the 
each  of  envy  or  detraction. 

In  the  drawing-room,  I  enjoyed  no  opportunity  of  particular  con- 
Tersalion  with  Lady  Melicent,  nor  did  I  seek  for  such.  I  saw  her,  I 
heard  her,  and  this  in  itself  was  happiness.    Perhaps  she  was  to  me  * 


more  attractive,  that  she  now  resembled  laore  what  I  remeaBiberad  her 
to  have  been  on  my  first  visit  to  Statmton.  Her  spirits  were  certain- 
ly better  than  when  I  had  seen  her  in  Bath ;  her  step  was  more  elas* 
tic,  and  her  manner  more  airy.  Lovely  ahe  was  indeed,  in  all  her 
phases,  but  to  me  most  delightful  in  this,  in  which  she  had  at  first  is- 
pressed  my  young  imagination. 

A  week  flew  past  at  Staunton,  and  found  the  same  perty  still  is- 
sembled  within  its  walls.    Once  a  day  Lady  Melicent  genevaUy  wslk- 
ed  with  Lucy  in  the  park,  or  drove  her  in  a  pony  carriage.     On  these 
occasions,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  with  Sir  Cavendiaii,  I  fbnned 
their  escort    Often,  when  tired  by  the  length  of  her  walk.  Lady 
Melicent  would  lean  on  my  arm  for  support.     At  first,  by  the  very 
privacy  which  this  afforded,  I  felt  embarrassed.    That  Id  whidi  my 
wishes  were  most  eagerly  directed,  when  obtained,  broagfat  no  en- 
joyment   But  by  degrees  this  wore  oflT.    There  was  nocbiog  of  le. 
serve  about  Lady  Melicent ;  her  manner  was  ever  free  and  oneoB' 
strained ;  and  open  in  the  expression  of  her  sentimenla,  ahe  was  Tehe* 
ment  alike  in  her  partiality  and  aversion.    Thus  were  ibe  artificiil 
barriers  to  our  intimacy  broken  down,  and  now  fbr  the  first  tioie  did 
hope  dawn  on  my  spirit,  and  whisper  of  high  destiny  and  sdoobmAI 
lovA.    The  seeds  of  passion,  which  had  hitherto  lain  donnant  in  my 
bosom,  by  degrees  burst  out  into  life  and  vigour.     Its  rooto  became 
gradually  twisted  with  every  fibre  of  my  heart,  and  I  feh  and  knew 
that  the  tree  to  which  my  life-blood  lent  its  nouriahment  ooold  not 
wither  till  that  heart  had  perished.     I  wu  a  being  no  longer  ooder 
the  sway  of  reason.    In  all  that  concerned  my  love,  or  its  object,  mj 
judgment  had  no  share.    I  acted  under  a  vehement  and  oomnsndiDg 
impulse,  which  it  was  alike  impossible  to  oppose  or  to  leatiaia 

From  the  period  of  her  marriage,  both  Lncy  and  myaelf  had  receiv- 
ed occasional  letters  from  Jane.  Those  written  immediately  after 
that  event,  were  not  couched  in  the  establiahed  phraseoh^  whidi 
new-married  ladies  generally  employ  to  convey  their  £m  biisfal  ex- 
perience of  the  wedded  state.  She  did  not  profesi  beiself  ihe  iiappi- 
est  of  women,  nor  bless  Providence,  in  the  exobeiance  of  her  grati- 
tude, for  having  given  her  an  angel  for  a  hosband.  Thia  I  did  not 
expect  She  had  giten  her  hand  to  one  wYn,  1  was  weW  awaie, 
could  never  touch  her  heart  But  I  was  not  without  hopea,  iSbaX,  un- 
promising as  the  character  of  He wsm' certainly  was,  be  might  be  led, 
in  a  great  degree,  to  relinquish  his  former  habits,  by  the  aliuremem  of 
domestic  pleasures,  to  which  he  had  till  now  been  a  stranger.  Jane'k 
fortune,  though  considerable,  was  not  such  as  to  hold  out  any  strong 
inducement  to  a  man  like  Hewson.  Love  akme,  1  imagined,  could 
have  led  him  to  seek  a  union  with  one  whom  it  mppebnA  lo  me  s» 
natural  to  love ;  and  little  pleasure  as  I  could  promiae  myaelfiD  hii 
society,  I  deemed  it  right  for  Jane's  sake,  to  cultivate  the  acqusim- 
ance  and,  if  possible,  to  secure  the  friendship  of  a  peraon  with  whoa 
I  had  become  so  closely  connected. 

On  our  arrival  at  Staunton  I  had  therefore  written  to  Jmte,  oAring 
a  visit  from  both  Lucy  and  mjrself,  which  had  been  joyfntty  aoccpied. 
I  felt  it  would  be  unkind  to  quit  England  withoui  seeing  her.  It 
would  seem  as  if  her  own  fomily  declined  afiSbrding  her  eiiher  coon. 
tenance  or  protection,  and  lefl  her  to  depend  solely  on  the  kiwtw— 
of  those  among  whom  she  might  be  cast,  when,  by  the  dHsevenneot 
of  all  former  ties,  she  was  but  as  a  waif  amid  the  troabled  waters  of 
the  world. 

When  we  reached  Feltham,  for  so  Hewson's  pilace  was  called,  we 
found  Jane  there  alone.  Hewson  had  gone  to  Newmarlset  and  was  hot 
expected  for  some  days.    I  was  not  displeased  at  this. 

It  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  enjoyii^;  that  onnfidenrial  inierooafsa 
with  Jane  to  which  Hewsoa's  presence  must  have  been  a  bar.  The 
meeting  was,  as  might  be  expected,  an  affecting  one.  Sinea  we  had 
last  met  our  only  surviving  parent  had  been  \aid  in  the  grave  ;  and 
in  the  situation  of  us  all,  great  changes  had  taken  pkaee.  1  endea. 
voured  to  support  Jane's  spirits,  which  I  saw  were  strongly  aghaled, 
by  rendering  the  meeting  as  little  as  possible  the  v^iicla  of  painlid 
remembrance,  and  smilingly  congratulated  her  on  her  recent  change 
of  condition.  Jane  too  smiled,  but -her  smile  was  a  foint  one,  and 
certainly  not  a  smile  of  gladness.  My  presence,  indeed,  had  hat  little 
share  in  exciting  the  deep  emotion  which  the  meeting  bad  evideatiy 
caused  her.  The  two  sisters  clasped  each  other  in  a  long  easfaraee, 
and  wept  bitterly.  From  infancy  to  womanhood,  never  had  i^nef  been 
separated  for  a  single  hour. 

**  They  with  their  needles  created  both  one  flower. 
Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cuahioo. 
Both  warbling  of^one  song,  both  in  one  key : 
As  if  their  hands,  their  sides,  voices,  and  minds 
Hud  been  incorporate.    So  they  grew  together. 
Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem; 
So  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart." 

But  the  vows  which  Jane  had  breathed  at  the  altar,  bad  been  to  them 
the  fiat  of  separation,  and  then  they  first  had  been  divided     They 
spoke  not — they  could  not  speak ;  but  well  did  I  know,  mt  fhsit  mo- 
ment their  hearts  were  full,  even  to  bunting,  with  the  memory  of 
home* 

What  an  infinity  of  mournful  recollections  had  not  AataingW  ^wrord 
the  power  to  coi\|iire  up  within  them.  They  thought  at  that  moaBeni 
of  all  their  childish  happiness  and  love— of  love  unbroken^-oT  tiappa- 
ness,  perhaps  no  longer  so.  Even  to  thoae  whose  days  have 
clouded  by  tonoYi,  the  menwiy  of  past  delight  bringa  with  xt 
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But  happy  m  th6ir  days  of  yontfa  and  ixmdieeiice  had  been,  Ihey  had  1 
not  been  unmarked  by  storm  and  darkness.    Their  joys  had  been  the 
same,  and  the  same  clouds  had  overcast  ihem. 

There  exists  between  sisters  a  confifdence  too  sacred  even  for  the 
ear  of  a  brother  to  partake.  Nature  herself  has  placed  a  barrier  in 
the  diflerence  of  sex  to  that  perfect  sympathy  and  communion  of  feel- 
ing, that  guileless  out-pouring  of  the  heart,  which  kniis  still  closer  the 
ties  of  bloody  and  alike  alleviates  the  sorrows  and  heightens  the  en- 
jovment  of  young  and  innocent  sisters.  It  was  natural  that  tu  such 
a  meeting  I  should  form  but  a  secondary  object.  They  embraced, 
they  wept  in  each  other's  anns ;  but  sunshine  came  again,  for  in  their 
tears  there  was  comfort. 

Perfect  confidence,  even  between  sisters,  can  exist  only  before  mar- 
liage.  Thus  far  can  it  go^  but  no  farther.  Different  feelings  and 
separate  olgects  of  interest  then  inevitably  spring  up;  and  the  ties  by 
which  ieroale  hearts  till  then  had  been  bound  together  are  either 
loosened  or  snapped  in  twain.  The  love  may  still  remain,  but  the 
confidence  is  gone. 

Thus  I  found  it  was  with  Jane.  When  I  questioned  her  on  the 
situation  in  which)  she  was  now  placed,  and,  pressing  her  hand  in 
mine,  inquired  if  she  was  happy,  she  answered  evasively,  and  was  evi- 
dently anxious  to  turn  the  conversation  iriio  another  channel. 

"  Bo  not,  my  dear  brother."  she  at  length  said,  "  believe  me  to  be 
unhappy,  till  1  complain  of  being  so.  Do  you  not  see  me  surrounded 
by  all  the  comforts  and  elegancies  which  wealth  can  bestow  ?  and 
if  "  She  paused  for  an  instant,  for  a  sigh  mounted  to  her  lips 
and  struggled  for  utterance.  '*  And  if — there  are  some  drawbacks 
to  my  happiness,  these  can  and  ought  to  be  known  only  to  God  and 
myself,  and  must  be  home  unrepiningly  and  in  silence." 

I  forebore,  therefore^  any  further  entreaties  on  a  point  to  which  al- 
lusion was  evidently  painful. 

Jane,  since  I  saw  her  last,  had  not  in  appearance  undergone  any 
remaikable  change.  Her  figure  was  thin  and  graceful  as  it  had  been 
in  the  days  of  her  maidenhood.  Her  countenance  bore  the  same 
sweetness  of  expression,  but  its  vivacity  had  been  dulled  by  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  new  cares  and  duties  of  a  married  life.  The 
cheek  was  paler  and  the  eye  more  dim  than  my  memory  told  me  they 
had  been  of  yore.  I  regarded  these  external  demonstrations  with  in- 
terest, for  it  was  in  a  great  measiu«  from  these  alone  that  1  could 
draw  any  conclusion  with  regud  to  the  efiect  which  her  union  with 
Hewson  had  produced  on  her  happiness. 

In  speaking  of  her  husband,  she  used  neither  the  language  of  com- 
plaint nor  reproach.  I  read  the  delicacy  of  her  feelings,  and  felt 
their  propriety.  Whatever  Hewson  might  be,  she  was  now  his  wife; 
and  ^e  was  resolved  to  shrink  from  no  duties,  whether  of  action  or 
sufiferance,  which  that  relation  imposed  on  her.  His  failings,  what- 
ever grief  they  might  have  caused  her,  were  things  of  which  it  was 
painful  to  think  and  impossible  to  speak ;  and  of  whatever  sorrows  her 
union  might  have  been  the  fatal  cause,  they  were  treasured  in  the 
secrecy  and  silence  of  her  own  heart 

While  I  was  still  at  Feltham,  and  before  Hewson  returned  fiom 
Newmarket,  a  letter  reached  me,  which  had  been  forwarded  from 
Staunton,  having  arrived  there  the  day  afVer  my  departure.  It  was 
from  Mis.  Thornton,  informing  me  of  the  death  pf  her  son,  and  stating 
her  willingness,  now  that  her  own  interests  alone  were  concerned,  to 
enter  into  a  reasonable  compromise  in  order  to  avoid  the  unpleasant 
family  disclosures  to  which  the  legal  prosecution  of  my  claims  could 
not  foil  to  give  rise.  She  invited  me,  therefore,  to  grant  her  an  imme- 
diate interview  at  Thombill,  by  which  the  preliminaries  of  our 
agreement  might  be  arranged^  and  the  lawsuit  brought  at  once  to 
an  amicable  termination. 

Nothing  ooutd  possibly  be  more  consonant  to  my  own  wishes  than 
such  an  arrangement.  I  was  willing  to  give  up  much  in  order  to 
avoid  tbe  humiliation  of  a  public  disclosure  of  a  father's  weakness  and 
prejudice.  The  idea  that  the  sanity  of  my  fother's  mind  should 
beoome  the  sutgect  of  investigation  in  a  court  of  law,  that  the  privacy 
of  his  domestic  life  should  be  exposed  to  the  public  gaze,  become  the 
sntgect  of  newspaper  comment,  and  furnish  matter  of  amusement  to 
every  €oflbe>house  in  l4Midon,  was  to  me  inexpressibly  painful.  With 
the  most  perfect  conviction  of  having  both  law  and  justice  on  my 
side,  I  felt  this,  and  felt  it  strongly;  and  to  escape  from  such  an  alter- 
native there  was  scarcely  any  demand,  short  of  the  entire  alienation 
of  the  hereditary  estate  of  my  famUy,  with  which  I  was  not  fully 
prepared  to  comply.  1  determined,  therefore,  to  lose  no  time  in  seek- 
ing the  proposed  meeting;  and  having  already  spent  a  day  or  two 
with  Jane,  I  left  Lucy  with  her  till  my  return,  and  on  the  following 
morning  set  off  for  Thomhill. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  my  journey,  and  on  my  arrival  I 
was  instantly  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Thornton.  She  was 
alone,  and  apparently,  or  (why  should  I  question  the  sincerity  of  a 
mother's  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  her  only  child?)  really,  absorbed  in 
deep  imd  violent  grief.  1  ofifered  her  such  condolence  as  it  was 
natural  for  one  peculiarly  circumstanced  as  I  was  to  feel  and  express: 
neither  sufi&ring  the  expression  of  my  sympathy  to  exceed  the  modesty 
of  nature,  nor  to  sink  below  what  one,' in  any  case,  may  be  expected 
to  feel  for  the  bereavement  of  a  mother.  My  little  brother,  I  learned, 
had  always  been  an  unpromising  and  sickly  child ;  and  at  last  had 
fillen  a  victim  to  one  of  those  fevers  to  which  children  are  peculiarly 
liable.  *^  ^ 

^The  oonversatum,  which  had  begun  in  this  mehincholy  strain, 
>Kmevar»  gndaally  conveiged  to  the  point  which  constituted  the 


more  immediate  object  of  the  interview^— >I  stutedt  that  I  now  waited 
upon  her  in  compliance  with  the  desire  expressed  in  her  letter:  that 
1  was  fully  prepared  to  enter  into  any  reasoiuible  terms  for  an  aocom- 
modation  which  would  obviate  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  detcnnin- 
ing  the  extent  of  my  rights  in  a  court  of  law.  In  case  she  wished 
it,  I  was  ready  to  submit  to  her  the  opinions  of  the  very  eminent 
counsel  by  which  I  had  been  guided  in  the  legal  steps  I  had  taken. 
By  these  she  would  at  least  bo  convinced,  that  in  uniting  in  her  wish 
fur  an  amicable  adjustment,  I  was  prompted,  not  by  any  fears  of  the 
issue,  but  by  those  motives  of  delica'cy  and  proper  feeling,  alone,  for 
which  I  was  propared  to  give  her  full  credit,  in  making  the  pro- 
posal. 

It  boots  not,  however,  that  the  reader  should  be  .troubled  wsth  the 
details  of  a  negotiation,  of  which  it  is  sufficient  that  he  be  made  ao- 
quainted  with  the  issue.  Waiving,  therefore,  all  minor  details,  be  it 
known,  that  our  approaches  having  been  mutually  made  in  a  style 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  the  Diost  experienced  diplomatisis,  I 
requested  my  worthy  stepmother  to  name  her  terms,  lliese  were, 
first,  that  the  jointure  of  five  hundred  pounds  a-year,  settled  on  her 
by  the  contract  of  marriage,  should  be  doubled.  Secondly,  that  all 
the  furniture  which  had  been  purchased  for  Thomhill,  since  her 
marriage  with  my  father,  should  be  assigned  over  to  her.  Thirdly, 
that  out  of  the  personal  estate  she  should  be  paid  the  sum  of  }wo 
thousand  pounds,  to  defray  the  expense  attendant  on  change  of  red' 
dence  and  fitting  up  a  new  establishment.  To  these  conditions  I  in- 
stantly acceded,  and  in  the  presence  of  old  Humphreys,  the  stewaidt 
and  of  an  attorney,  whom  the  providence  of  Mrs.  'Thornton  had  caused 
to  be  in  attendance,  the  proper  missives  were  instantly  written  and 
exchanged,  and  directions  given  for  the  prepanltion  of  the  deed  of 
settlement. 

The  joy  of  Humphreys  at  finding  the  natural  heir  of  Thomhill  thiM 
undisputedly  in  possession  of  his  natural  rights  was  the  most  aflecting 
incident  of  the  scene.  Tears  filled  the  eyes  of  the  old  man  as  he 
pressed  me  to  his  bosom,  and  uttered  broken  ejaculations  of  thanks- 
giving to  God.  My  own  heart,  too,  was  full,  as  I  cordially  retumefl 
his  embrace,  and  heard  myself  hailed  as  the  lord  of  that  inheritance 
to  which  I  had  never  expected  to  succeed. 

The  objects  of  the  meeting  being  thus  accomplished,  I  bade  adieu 
to  Mrs.  Thornton,  and  accompanied  Humphreys  to  his  house,  where 
1  intended  to  remain  for  the  night.  I  had  much  information  to 
receive,  and  many  arrangements  to  make  with  regard  to  my  newly- 
acquired  property,  and  I  was  anxious  to  devote  every  possible  moment 
of  my  ne^sessarily  short  stay  tu  receiving  the  one,  and  commimicating 
my  wishes  on  the  other. 

The  house  in  which  the  aged  steward  had  dwelt  for  nearly  half  a 
century  was  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  park.  We  walked  at  a 
slow  pace,  for  the  limbs  of  my  companion  were  stiff  and  feeble,  and 
he  leaned  heavily  on  his  staff.  With  difficulty  I  prevailed  on  him 
to  accept  the  additional  support  of  my  arm,  and  we  advanced  in 
sil^ce,  for  1  was  too  much  occupied  in  reflection  to  q)eak. 

I  looked  around  me  on  the  rich  landscape  that  spread  on  eveiy 
side — the  noble  oaks,  beneath  whose  shadow  we  passed,  and  in 
whose  topmost  branches  the  rook  had  fixed  its  airy  dwelliiig-— the 
hill,  the  woods,  and  the  foir  valley  watered  by  the  Severn— and  a 
thrill  of  pride  passed  through  my  heart,  as  I  thought,  of  all  this  I  am 
now  the  master.  The  pride,  however,  soon  gave  place  to  feelings  of 
a  dififerent  character.  I  remembered  it  was  to  the  hand  of  death  that 
I  was  indebted  for  the  inheritance.  These  oaks,  which  my  progeni- 
tors had  planted,  had  seen  many  generations  pass  away  around  them 
— ^had  beheld  their  progress  from  infancy  to  youth,  from  youth  to 
manhood,  from  manhood  to  decrepitude  and  death.  They  weregone^ 
and  the  face  of  nature  had  remained  unchanged.  The  spring  came 
again,  the  trees  had  blossomed,  and  the  biids  carolled  fipom  their 
branches,  the  summer  had  been  gay  with  flowers,  and  the  meriy  song 
of  the  reapers  had  been  heard  in  autumn,  even  while  the  worms  wer« 
yet  busy  with  his  body  who  had  called  these  things  Hi  own.  Th« 
eyes  that  wept  for  the  possessors  of  this  fair  demesne,  as  they  succes- 
sively, dropped  into  the  grave,  were  long  since  closed  for  ever;  the  * 
hearts  that  loved  them  were  undistinguishable  from  aclodof  comnMB 
earth,  and  were  cold  and  senseless  as  that 

I,  too,  had  seen  a  generation  pess  away;  had  hud  my  parents  in  the 
dust;  and  what  was  1  but  an  insignificant  link  between  the  future 
and  the  pest  in  the  great  chain  of  creation;  a  creature  doomed  like 
them  to  live,  die,  and  be  forgotten. 

This  train  of  reflection,  more  melancholy,  perhaps,  than  may  appear 
suited  to  the  occasion,  was  interrupted  by  our  arrival  at  tbe  domicile 
of  old  Humphreys.  He  was  a  widower.  My  fother  had  procured 
his  only  son  an  appointment  in  India,  where  he  then  was,  and  a 
maiden  sister,  nearly  as  old  as  himself,  ofiSdated  as  mistress  of  his 
establishment 

Though  my  appearance  as  a  guest  could  not  not  have  been  antie^ 
pated  by  either  of  these  worthy  people,  yet  I  was  not  troubled  with 
any  verbose  apologies  for  the  plainness  of  their  fore. 

**  Had  we  been  apprized  of  the  honour  you  have  been  kind  enough 
to  confer  on  us,"  said  the  lady,  as  we  seated  ourselves  to  such  a  sub> 
stantial  repast  as  is  generally  seen  on  the  board  of  the  wealthier  clasi 
of  £nglish  yeomen,  "  we  should  have  been  better  provided." 

To  say  this  much  was,  perhaps,  due  to  the  pride  of  her  chaiacter 
as  a  housewife;  but  on  my  assuring  her  I  was  an  old  campaigner,  and 
accustomed  to  fare  a  thousand  times  worse  than  that  I  saw  before  md, 
I  was  not  annoyed  by  any  forther  prosecution  of  the  sutgect 
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After  dinner,  HnniiliiefB  and  myMlf  men  Ufi  akoi,  end  over  a 
Wttle  of  edmirable  port,  which  with  his  own  hands  he  broaght  ftom 
Am  oeller,  we  proceeded  to  businett.  Humphreys  eipkiiped  to  me, 
^eiy  clearly,  the  state  of  the  property.  There  were  no  mortgages, 
and  the  rent-roll  amounted  to  about  JC3,700  a-year.  80  that,  ajler 
paying  my  step-mother  her  stipulated  allowance  of  JCIOOO  a-year, 
there  would  still  remain  a  surplus,  adequate,  and  more  than  adequate, 
to  all  my  wants.  He  then  informed  me  of  several  minor  arrangements 
which  he  thought  would  be  conducive  to  my  interest,  and  which  I 
gave  him  fiill  authority  to  carry  into  efllect  1  and  aware  that  my  pro- 
fclpioB  wputd  again  soon  render  my  presence  necesiary  abroad,  I 
committed  the  estate  to  his  management  during  my  absence.  I  directed, 
likewise,  that  such  of  the  old  servants  as  wished  to  resume  their 
Ibrmer  situations  at  Thomhill  should  be  engaged,  and  that  those  who 
were  now  too  old  for  service  should  be  allowed  suoh  trifling  pensions 
tm  might  be  reouired  to  make  them  comfortable  in  their  old  age. 

Perfectly  satisfled  that  my  aflaiis  were  committed  to  the  hands  of  a 
l^hful  steward,  well  qualified  by  experience  to  the  charge  confided 
in  him,  and  whoae  attachment  to  my  interests  was  sincere,  I  on  the 
i>llowiog  morning  set  out  on  my  return  to  Feltham. 

Hewaon  had  returned  in  my  absence,  and  received  me  on  my 
•nival.  I  had  never  seen  him  before^^He  was  a  man  whose  man- 
ners in  general  society  would  be  considered  pleasing.  They  were 
manneis  which,  expressing  nothing,  might  be  called  conventionally 
good,  and  were  such  as  a  person  long  used  to  mingling  in  the  bustle 
of  the  worid  might  be  expected  to  acquire.  He  received  me  with  an 
tti^rresmment  evidently  without  meaning,  and  poured  forth  a  torrent  of 
eommon-place  civilities,  like  a  man  whose  cue  it  is  to  play  the  agreea- 
ble for  some  underhand  purpose  of  his  own. 

There  was  something  in  the  expression  of  Hewson's  countenance, 
loo,  to  me  extremely  unpleasant  There  was  a  coldness  of  eye,  which 
mm  changed  occasionally  for  a  certain  cunning  twinkle,  and  there  was  a 
curvature  of  the  lip,  and  something  generally  about  the  region  of  the 
mouth,  whioh  indicated  a  licentious  man,  and  one  given  to  sensual  in- 
dttlgenee.  In  his  expression  there  was  nothing  in  the  slightest  degree 
iBtellectual,  though  it  conveyed  the  impression  of  considerable 
shrewdness  and  worldly  sagacity. 

The  joy  of  ray  sisters  on  leanung  that  I  had  now  become  the  pos- 
aeasor  of  Thomhill  was  sincerely  and  warmly  expressed,  nor  was  Hew- 
aon deAcient  in  his  congratulations,  which  were  only  cut  short  by  the 
entrance  of  a  party  of  gentlemen  he  had  brought  with  him  from  New- 
inaiket  These,  it  was  easy  to  gather  from  their  conversation,  were 
what  is  called  sporting  characters,  second  or  third-rate  betters  on  the 
turf,  and  first-rate  betters  on  a  cock-fight  or  a  boxing  match.  Among 
them  was  a  clergyman^  who  wbb  generally  addressed  by  the  name  of  Jack 
and  was  certainly  altogether  a  bad  specimen  of  his  cloth.  After  dinner, 
betting  and  horse-racing  formed  the  principal  topics  both  of  interest  and 
coaversatioB.  Pocketbooks  we're  in  every  hand,  and  whoever  ventured 
to  express  an  unguarded  anticipation  of  any  contingent  event  was 
generally  polled  up  by  pn  inquiry  whether  he  had  the  courage  to 
back  his  opinioiL  As  I  certainly  wanted  inclination,  if  not  courage, 
to  back  mine,  of  course  I  was  a  mere  cipher  in  such  a  party. 

The  bottle  circulated  fraely,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  table  being 
cooduded,  the  party  sat  down  to  cards.  I  was  not  a  gambler  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  because  I  had  never  yet  been  thrown  into 
a  situation  where  I  was  assailed  by  the  temptation  of  high  play.  But 
I  idways  experienced  a  degree  of  pleasing  excitement  from  games  of 
chance,  even  with  the  very  moderate  stakes  which  my  circumstances 
had  allowed  me  to  venture.  Little  fellovi'sbip  as  I  felt  with  any  of 
the  company,  I  vras  weak  enough  to  suffer  myself  to  be  prevailed  on 
lo  engage  in  play.  The  stakes  were  high,  my  opponents  were  all  ex- 
perienced players,  and  the  consequence,  as  might  be  expected,  was, 
^t  when  we  rose  fifom  table  I  was  a  loser  to  a  very  considerable  amount. 
It  was  late  when  the  party  broke  up,  and  on  going  to  the  drawing- 
room  I  found  my  sisten  had  retired.  In  no  very  pleasant  humour  I 
foUowed*  their  example,  moralizing  on  my  pillow  till  sleep  closed  my 
eyelids  and  brought  oblivion  of  my  folly. 

It  gave  me  sincere  pleasure  on  the  following  morning  to  witness 
Ac  departure  of  the  guests.  They  had  lefl  on  me  no  very  fovoura- 
hlc  impression  of  Hewson's  character  and  habits ;  and  what  I  after- 
wards saw  of  his  conduct  to  Jane,  did  not  tend  to  raise  him  in  my 
Miinion.  The  maimer  in  which  he  addressed  her  betrayed  nothing 
of  the  afifectionate  intercourse  which  marks  a  happy  marriage.  To- 
wards her  his  manner  was  cold,  plausible,  and  unfeeling ;  and  there 
was  even  in  his  perfunctory  observance  of  tbe  decencies  of  polite- 
ncBB  something  which  forced  the  conviction  that  in  diflbrent  circum- 
atances  he  would  not  hesitate  to  violate  them  all. 

I  had  intended  to  court  this  man*8  /friendship,  but  I  could  not  I 
rimnik  from  him  as  from  something  loathsome ;  and  it  was  with  dif^ 
fiCulty  that  even  my  regard  for  Jane  made  me  consent  to  remain  his 
Kuest  for  a  fow  days.  These  at  length  expired,  and  aft«r  a  moiumful 
rarcwell,  Lucy  and  myself  returned  to  Staunton,  filled  with  pity  for 
Jane's  irremediable  misfortune  in  having  become  the  wife  of  Hew- 
aon, and  indulging  melancholy  forebodings  of  the  future  evils  which 
awaited  her. 

On  our  return  to  Staunton  Court  we  found  that  some  change  had 
taken  place  In  the  party  since  we  had  quitted  it  Lord  Lyndhnnt 
fnd  his  cister  Lady  Eleanour  had  arrived.  The  former  was  in  the 
Uhnury  when  I  entered  it  He  lay  extended  on  an  ottoman,  engaged 
kk  the  pcroaal  of  the  Morning  poet  newspaper,  and  his  faculties  were 
io  deeply  abwrbed  in  the  task,  that  ba  did  BQi  perceiTe  my  entnnce 


tin  I  atood  apposite  die  iia.    Then  oaatiog  tpwaria  na  n  hagiui 
glanoe,  he  exclaimed*^ 

"  Ah,  Thornton,  is  that  yen  1  Blonstioas  |^  to  see  yoa,  *poa  ny 
honour,"  slightly  raishog  himself  at  the  same  time,  and  extending  two 
fingers  of  his  hand  as  a  token  of  welcome.  **  Hope  you've  oome  is 
enliven  the  dull  scene ;  for  it  is  monstrous  dull,  upon  my  honour.^ 

**  Whatever  efifeet  my  presence  may  have,  whether  of  enliveujog 
the  scene,  or  rendering  it  still  duller,  here  I  am  ■  at  your  brdsliip^ 
service." 

"  Duller  that's  impossible,"  indulging  in  a  long  jmmn;  "I  do  be- 
lieve my  jaws  will  crack  if  I  stay  here  much  longer.  There's  oU 
Potts  hist  night  bored  me  for  two  houn  with  his  long  olomes;  and  1 
had  scarcely  dropped  asleep  in  an  arm  clmir  when  Lady  GreySkoke 
knocked  me  up  to  make  up  a  fourth  at  half«rown  whist,  for  it  seesa 
she  never  plays  higher.  Half-crown  whist,  Thornton,  was'nt  thit 
good?" 

*'  Well,  I  hope  you  played  the  agreeable  and  oonaented." 

"  Why,  what  could  I  do  f  I  refused  at  fint,  but  Lady  Grs^Moks^ 
a  stifiT  old  dowager,  and  talked  of  the  young  men  of  her  dsyn  sod 
moralized  upon  me  (  and  Lady  Melicent  quined  me,  and  csUed  iss 
the  Sleeping  Beauty ;  so  I  was  oWged  to  consent  But  s/Mr  til  ska 
was  monstrous  angry,  for  I  was  her  partner,  and  made  sll  kiads  cf 
mistakes  and  revokes,  and  she  grumbled  so  confoundedly  keesase  she 
lost  two  guineas.    She  can't  bear  losing  her  money-" 

'*Kot  a  singular  laHing.    But  where  are  the  ladies  f 

'•  Gone  out  I  believe.  Eleanour  wanted  me  to  go  too ;  kst  eld 
Amersliam  had  just  been  hauling  me  all  over  his  vile  ftrai.  snd  1 
was  knocked  up.  You've  no  idea,  Thornton,  what  a  bon  i|  VH' 
Would  you  believe  it,  he  pulled  me  about  lo  aee  pkwghs,  sod  grsst 
fot  bollocks,  and  fields  of  tuinips,  and  monslfoos  pigs,  and  shrep,  and 
threshing-machines !  I  am  sure  I  wished  him  to  have  the  beoefii  of 
one  with  all  my  heart,  foir-dragging  me  about  so.  Csn  yoo  otnesire 
a  greater  bore,  Thomlon  f " 

"  Not  easily,  I  confess." 

Just  then  the  ladies  entered  ftom  their  walk.  Lady  Melicent  (for 
had  there  been  an  angel  in  company,  she  wov&d  fint  have  canght  ny 
eye)  was  blooming  from  exercise,  and  looUng,  1  thought,  mora  \ovdy 
than  I  had  ever  seen  her.  Her  oompankm,  too,  was  a  pretty  giil{ 
but  her  beauty  was  of  that  dull  and  inanimate  soH  which  attracts  so 
deeper  admiration  than  that  of  the  eye:  The  ceremonies  of  introdoo* 
tion  and  salutation  had  scarcely  passed,  when  Lady  Mdioent,  glanc- 
ing her  eye  round  the  apartment,  inquired  for  Lucy. 

'*  You  have  not  I  hope,"  said  she,  halAemilingly  end  YmSi^awAf, 
«  dared  to  return  without  herf  If  you  have,  I  ahail  exercise  the  sa- 
thority  I  possess  over  all  the  gentlemen  in  this  honae,  and  dnigs 
you,  on  your  fealty  and  allegiance,  to  set  out  instantly  to  faiug  her 
bock." 

" That  were  indeed  to  evoke  a  spell  of  power,"  I  answeied.  •sad 
one  I  could  not  choose  to  obey.  But  it  is  unnecceaaiy,  Lucy  retaned 
with  me,  and  is  now  in  her  chamber." 

She  gave  me  a  smile  of  kindness,  and  tuming  to  her  oonpsaiao, 
she  said, 

**  Come,  Eleanour,  I  must  mtrodoce  you  to  my  dear  Lacy,  aad  the 
two  damsels  vanished  finom  the  apartment 

To  any  one  but  myself  the  tone  of  the  party  was  Htde  if  at  all 
changed  by  the  arrival  of  the  new  guests.  To  me,  howev^,  all  wes 
changed.  I  saw  that  Lord  Lyndhunt  waa  regarded  by  every  one  el 
the  destined  hnsbaiul  of  Lady  Melicent  That  he  had  made  propossh 
to  Lord  Amenham  which  had  met  an  encouraging  reeefitiQD  I  had  ao 
doubt  I  thought,  nay,  I  was  sure.  Lady  Melioenf  d^  net  lave  him; 
but  the  very  indifilerence—nay,  strongei^--the  dish'ke  sheoflen  maaifost- 
ed  to  his  society  q(id  attentions,  served  but  to  provuke  the  convieuon 
that  urged  by  vrorldlv  motives,  she  had  given  a  co\d  fcAava  even  a 
reluctant  consent,  to  oe  united  to  a  man  Jn  all  the  qinlities  of  an  »• 
telligent  being  a  tbotisand  degrees  beneath  her. 

But  my  mind  was  not  fixed.  We  are  alow  to  heitieve  any  4ihifi 
which  would  give  a  death-blew  to  our  hopes ;  and  though  me- 
times  the  convictk>n  was  strong  and  irresistible,  and  the  storm  of  jce* 
lousy  raged  within  me,  at  others  one  glance  of  her  bright  eye,  oas 
whisper  of  her  sweet  voice,  would  banish  doubt  and  auapicioB  (nm 
my  heart 

She  knows,  I  thought,  the  must  know  I  love  her.  It  k  impeesftls 
that  the  deep  devotion  I  bear  to  her  should  not  be  made  imeUigilils 
by  a  thousand  indications,  minute,  perhapa,  but  not  to  be  misiskea 
And  knowing  that  she  is  thus  adored,  ^can  she  make  sfport  of  ny 
feelings,  and  lead  me  on,  by  cruel  .encouragement,  till  she  beholds  M 
at  last  irrevocably  lost  an4  entangled  in  the  labyrinth  of  a  hopHe* 
passion  ?  Oh  no.  To  cherish  even  such  a  suspicion  Inr  a  nonefii. 
what  was  it  but  foul  treason  to  the  lady  of  my  love?  Doubt  and  ftsr, 
at  all  events,  had  come  too  late,  for  I  had  set  my  life  upon  a  cast,  sad 
I  felt  that  I  must  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die. 

Weeks  passed  on,  and  every  thing  proceeded  as  formerly  at  fitaoi- 
ton.    Our  morning  exconions  still  continued,  and  tliough  Lord  Lynd- 
hunt  generally  formed  one  of  the  party,  watchfUl  and  engrossed  as  I 
vras  with  only  one  otrject,  it  still  foil  to  my  lot  to  render  any  liide  act 
of  gallantry  or  attention  lo  Lady  Melicent    l%at,  compered  with  my 
rival,  I  was  to  her  an  object  of  preference  was  what  I  cosld  no  longer 
doubt,  and  I  longed  for  an  opportimiiy  of  puttmg  a  period  to  the  slate 
of  suspense  in  wluch  I  sufiered— of  knowin|^  the  beet  or  the  woni 
that  could  befldl  me— ef  beccnin^  atcQce  waftwuiy  bicaaed,  or  bmiVf 
if  poMlble,  than  fttpraBiely  ayaaxaUe. 
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Well  do  I  tememhet  ilttfag  ^Aole  hsmn  kk  ny  ehamber,  meditating 
on  fitting  words  in  whieh  to  embody  the  declaration  of  my  love,  and 

Souring  forth,  in  its  solitude,  the  eloqnenee  ffof  so  I  thought  it)  of 
eep,  fervent,  and  oveipowering  passion.  Thus,  I  thought,  would  I 
speak ;  thus  would  I  lay  bare  my  heart  beibre  her,  and  she  should 
read  at  once  its  pride  and  its  humility,  its  hopes,  its  aspiring  hopes, 
and  its  fean,  that  seemed  to  fall  cold  and  witheringly  on  the  very 
springs  of  life.  I  would  at  least  give  voice  to  my  passion.  I  would 
at  least  not  die  a  silent  and  despairing  lover. 

But  how  diflerent  it  is  to  meditate  a  declaration  like  mine  in  the 
confidence  of  solitary  communion,  and  to  utter  it  to  the  adored  object. 
It  ^iis  in  vain.  Days  rolled  on— she  leaned  as  formerly  upon  my 
arm — ^I  sat  beside  her  in  the  library— I  listened  to  her  sweet  music, 
When  I  was  the  only  listener,  and  might  have  spoken  the  words  that 
burned  for  utterance  within  me,  when  no  ear  but  hers  could  have 
eaught  the  sound. 

But  I  did  not  speak  them.  My  lips  reftned  tiieir  ofifice.  A  glare 
as  of  the  noontide  sun  was  in  my  eyes,  and  a  sound  like  the  rush  of 
mighty  waters  in  my  ears ;  and  mv  knees  trembled,  and  I  gasped  for 
breath,  as  I  vainly  attempted  to  syuable  her  name.  After  such  scenes 
I  would  rush  forth,  half-frantic,  into  the  park,  or  bury  myself  in  the 
solitude  of  my  own  apartment  There,  in  all  the  bitterness  of  self- 
reproach,  I  would  curse  myself  for  a  coward,  in  having  shrunk  in  si- 
lence and  trembling  from  the  trial  I  bad  courted, 

Spring  was  now  fast  melting  into  summer,  and  reviving  nature  bad 
once  more  brightened  into  life  and  love.  The  blossom  was  on  the 
bush,  and  the  bird  on  the  bough.  The  sound  of  gladness  came  from 
above,  and  reascended  from  the  earth  unto  the  sky.  Who  could  then 
wander  forth  into  the  woodlands,  or  the  bright  green  meadows,  and 
gaze  on  the  gay  and  glorious  face  of  nature,  without  feeling  thankful 
mat  his  lot  had  been  cast  in  a  world  so  beautiful  and  happy  ?  Yes. 
In  bitterness  of  soul  I  beheld  the  scene  of  glad  reveby  around  me. 
X  contributed  not  to  swell  the  mighty  diapason  of  gratitude  and  joy 
which  rose  in  one  grand  and  universal  voice  fh)m  ^  created  beings. 
I  was  as  a  discord  in  the  harmony  of  nature— a  blot  on  her  fair  es- 
cutcheon. There  was  but  one  ol^ect  in  my  soul,  and  the  whole 
world  beside  appeared  a  vast  interminable  blank. 

The  hopes,  which  in  their  youthful  vigour  had  blossomed  in  my 
heart,  faded  beibre  the  fhll  expansion  of  the  flower.  The  ecstatic 
dreams  of  bliss  in  which  I  had  delighted  to  indulge  visited  me  no 
longer.  I  shrank  even  fh)m  the  presence  of  the  Lady  Melicent,  and 
as  the  destined  period  of  my  return  to  the  army  drew  near,  I  antici- 
pated with  a  gloomy  saiisfiiction  the  oppormnity  which  would  be  then 
af&rded  me  of  finding — an  honourable  grave.  Yes;  in  another  month 
I  would  quit  my  country,  never,  never  to  return.  Then  perhaps  the 
memory  of  my  folly  would  be  washed  away  by  its  retribution,  and 
she  would  not  refbse  a  tear  to  the  memory  of  one  who  had  loved  her, 
not  wisely,  but  too  well. 

While  my  ideas  flowed  on  in  this  melancholy  channel  I  was  indeed 
an  object  to  be  pitied.  I  loathed  society;  yet,  when  forced  to  mingle 
in  it,  my  spirits  were  unn^urally  high.  I  laughed,  I  talked,  I  sang, 
and  was  perhaps,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  delightful 
company.  I  rivalled  Bir  Cavendish  Fotts  in  loquacity,  and  was  as 
frisky  and  apparently  as  light-hearted  as  Lord  Amersham.  Lady 
Greystokoi  it  is  true,  called  me  a  foolish  young  man ;  but  Lady  Elea- 
nour  declared  me  a  charming  cr^turd,  apd  in  the  vivacity  of  a  heavy 
heart  I  rattled  on.  But  when,  after  an  evening  thus  spent,  I  retired 
to  my  chamber,  who  knew,  or  could  hnow,  the  suffering  that  awaited 
me  I  There,  when  the  temporary  excitement  had  passed  aviray,  and 
in  the  weariness  of  exhausted  nature  I  cast  myself  on  my  pillow,  then 
came  the  hours  of  dread  and  agony,  and  that  dismal  sinking  of  the 
heart  compared  with  which  all  other  pains  are  but  as  dust  in  the 
balance.  To  such  sufiTerings^ere  added  the  pangs  of  self-reproach. 
The  fatal  temptation  had  not  found  me— I  had  sought  it  In  the  pride 
and  vanity  of  my  heart  I  had  been  buoyed  up  by  visiqnary  and  fool- 
ish hopes,  and  could  I  complain  that  these  had  now  deserted  me  ? 

In  this  melancholy  mood  of  mind,  I  was  walking  oae  morning  in 
one  of  the  least  frequented  portions  of  the  park,  when  I  met  Lady 
Melicent  alone.  She  was  going  to  a  neighbouring  cottage,  and  invited 
me  to  accompany  her.  Her  spirits  were  high,  and  she  talked  of  se- 
veral recent  occurrences  in  a  strain  of  animation  even  mote  vivid 
than  usual.  The  cottage  was  at  no  great  distance,  and  we  soon 
reached  it  On  our  return  the  conveisation  continued  in  the  same 
atrain.    She  rallied  me  on  the  late  accession  to  my  spirits. 

*'  Since  the  arrival  of  L^dy  Eleanor,*'  she  said,  'lyou  have  become 
quite  a  diflerent  creature.  You  ara  no  longer  a  moping,  meditative 
young  man,  like  Jaques,  melancholy  and  gentlemanlike— in  manner 
solemn  and  sententious,  and  philosophizing  with  the  air  of  a  cynic  on 
all  the  foolish  people  about  you.  J  congratulate  you  both  on  the  hn- 
provement  and  its  cause.'' 

"  And  you  attribute  this  change  to  the  presencQ  of  Lady  Eleanour?" 

"  Certainly.  The  miracle  commenced  the  very  day  you  first  met 
I  am  pretty  accurate  about  dates,  and  we  women,  you  know,  are 
tolerably  sharpHsighted  in  each  other's  af&in,  whatever  we  may  be  in 
Qut  own." 

"And  yet  yon  are  mistakeo,  I  admit  the  charms  of  the  Lady 
Elcanour,  but  she  is,  and  can  be,  nothing  to  me.  Po  you  thm^^  her 
ft  person  likely  to  inspire  a  deep  and  Iwting  nusion  ?" 

•♦  B«ally,  I  think  Lady  £le«XMV  a  veiy  Cvaable  panoo  indeed. 
She  18  pretty,  amiable,  aiid  oot  too  cUver;  aod  what  mor^  could  any 
reaflODablemaadeniat   AfljfbryvwdeepuidUMiDgpMmyliiDA- 


gme  it  to  be  altogether  a  thbg  of  romaiica->»a  maie  ikbubus  craati<m 
of  the  poets." 

**  You  do  not,  then,  believe  in  the  existenee  of  such  love  ?" 

"  Why,  to  say  the  truth,  I  have  no  settled  belief  on  the  matter.  Such 
love  may  have  been,  and  may  be  again,  in  some  strong  and  peculiar 
circimistances,  just  as  ghosts  have  appeared,  and  may,  fyt  aught  I 
know,  appear  again ;  though,  having  never  met  vrith  the  one  or  tha 
other,  my  judgment  with  regard  to  both  rests  in  abeyance." 

"  Oh,  why  is  Lady  Melicent  so  unjust  at  once  to  our  sex  and  her 
own !  Most  of  all,  why  is  she  so  unjust  to  her  own  noble  nature,  as 
to  doubt  her  power  of  exciting,  and  ours  of  feeling,  such  love  as  ia 
alone  worthy  of  its  object— cleep,  fervent  and  eternal— or,  if  perish- 
able,  perishable  only  with  the  heart  that  gave  it  birth !" 

I  would  have  proceeded ;  but  my  voice  here  faltered,  and  I  stop* 
ped.  But  I  had  already  said  enough.  I  felt  that  the  Rubicon  waa 
passed— that  1  had  reached  the  awful  crisis  when  my  fate  must,  in  a 
few  moments,  be  decided.  As  I  pronounced  the  last  words,  I  looked 
upon  her  face  with  such  concentrated  intensity  of  gaze  as  that  with 
which  a  criminal  endeavours  to  read  his  chance  of  mercy  on  the 
countenance  of  his  judge. 

Ucr  eye  met  rojne,  and  a  blush  deep  as  crimson  sufifhsed  hercfaeek. 
As  she  answered,  she  looked  upon  the  groimd,  and  a  fiiint  smile  was 
on  her  lips. 

*'  The  love  you  talk  of  is  the  love,  npt  of  jeal  lifb,  but  of  romance. 
It  is  the  love  one  reads  of  In  a  novel«~of  some  high-bom  heroine  in  a 
cottage  among  the  Welch  mountains,  or  iiv  the  south  of  France — pre- 
ceded generally  by  something  about  the  cooing  of  doves,  and  fbllowed 
by  a  copy  of  verses,  or  a  serenade  from  some  noble  lover  in  disguise. 
This  is  but  the  fanciful  theory  of  love — not  the  dull  and  vulgar 
reaUty." 

"  Ob,  breathe  not,"  I  replied, "  sudi  treason  of  the  human  heart 
You,  indeed,  have  never  felt  such  love;  for  where  is  he  who  is  wo^ 
thy  to  be  its  object !'   But  believe,  there  is  at  least  one  bosom-*" 

I  paused,  for  agitation  choked  my  utterance;  my  limbs  refbrad 
their  office,  and  I  stood,  with  every  fii^re  quivering,  rooted  to  the  spot. 

She,  too,  stopped. 

In  a  few  momeiijts  my  powers  were  restored,  and  I  knelt  before  her. 

"  Yes,"  I  exclaimed,  "  I  have  dared  to  love  you ;  turn  fk)m  me 
with  disdain — ^I  know  my  crime,  and  I  ask  only  for  its  punishment 
I  know  you  are  above  my  sphere— J  know  such  passion  is  foDy,  is 
madness — I  know  its  fate,  and  I  am  prepared  to  meet  it" 

As  I  spoke,  her  frame  too  trembled,  and  she  stood  silent  and  with 
downcast  eyes. 

"  Oh,  speak,"  I  continued ;  "  one  word,  not  of  anger,  but  of  pity,  is 
all — all  I  require." 

She  stood  still  unmoved  beibre  me;  there  was  no  motion  of  her 
lips,  but  in  a  faint  and  scarcely  audible  voice,  I  heard  the  word— 

«  Rise." 

I  obeyed,  and  stood  once  more  beside  her. 

"  I  know — I  feel  that  I  have  given  you  pain,  and  would  not  wil* 
lingly  prolong  it.  Command  me  from  your  presences-bid  me  quit 
you  fiirever,  and  you  shall  be  obeyed.  My  lips,  shall  but  breath  one 
^rewell,  and  henceforward  I  shall  be  to  you  but  as  a  dream." 

She  was  silent  I  know  not  what  there  was  in  her  look,  for  I  saw 
it  undergo  no  change,  but  hope  dawned  suddenly  on  my  heart,  and  I 
took  the  hand  that  hung  motionless  by  her  side. 

Her  face,  which  had  till  now  been  pale,  became  in  one  instant  the 
colour  of  camatiqn.  Her  very  fingers  reddened  as  I  raised  them  10 
my  lips,  but  they  were  not  withdrawn.  Words  cannot  express  the 
blessedness  of  that  moment,  for  then  my  heart  told  me  I  was  be- 
loved. 

For  some  seconds,  perhaps  minutes,  (fbr  who  in  such  a  situation 
could  take  note  of  time  t)  we  stood  silent  and  motionless.  No— 4iot 
motionless — for  the  bosom  of  Lady  Melicent  heaved  tumultuously, 
and  her  heart  even  visibly  beat  itself  against  the  walls  of  its  prison, 
as  if  struggling  to  be  free.  I  felt  the  small  quick  pulses  of  her  hand, 
which  still  lay  passively  in  mine,  and  encircling  her  in  my  arm,  I 
drew  her  to  my  bosom  with  a  pressure  assoA  and  gentle  as  a  mother^ 
first  embrace  to  her  new-bom  babe. 

She  started  convulsively  as  she  felt  this,  and  her  ejres,  whidi  till 
then  had  never  met  mine,  were  raised  to  my  fiice  with  a  gentle  kMk 
of  fear  and  of  reproach. 

It  was  understood.  I  asked  fbr  no  declaration  qf  passion,  no  avowal 
of  love,  and,  releasing  her  fVom  my  scarcely  perceptible  embrace,  I 
placed  her  arm  within  my  own,  and  we  walked  on  silently  in  a  padi 
sheltered  by  shrubs  and  underwood  from  the  chance  of  observa- 
tion. 

Long  did  we  wander  that  morning,  and  swiftly  fled  the  Wmged 
hours ;  and  ere  the  sound  of  the  dinner-bell  had  warned  us  of  the 
necessity  of  our  return,  1  had  Imprinted  the  fhst  kiss  on  the  ^wi]i|; 
lips  of  Lady  Melicent. 

At  dinner  we  met  again.  Never  did  conqtieror  advance  to  a  tri- 
umph with  lighter  step  or  prouder  heart  than  those  with  which  I  en- 
tered the  drawing-room.  Lady  Melicent  was  there,  and  neter  had 
she  seemed  in  my  eyes  so  transcendentlv  lovelv.  AH  the  radiance 
that  elegance,  of  adornment  can  lend  to  beauty  had  been  contributed, 
as  if  to  barb  the  arrows  of  her  charms,  and  render  their  wounds  in- 
curable. In  every  thing  connected  with  Lady  Melicent  there  waa 
something  pre*emmently  refined  and  recherche.  On  that  day  she  were 
jewels,  lliey  were  few  but  rich  and  beautifu) ;  aod  X  eoaM  btve 
azdaimedf  in  my  eothmiaaDir  ai  I  gazed  on  heD— 
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"Upb  up,  Air  bride !  and  call 
Thy  stars  from  oat  their  several  boxes ;  take 
Thy  rubies,-  pearls,  and  eroeraUa  forth,  and  make 
Thyself  a  constellation  of  them  all." 

The  colour  on  her  cheeks  was  more  brilliant  than  usual,  and  her 
eye,  though  restless  and  unfixed,  was  if  possible  brighter.  Once,  and 
but  ODce  only,  it  met  mine,  and  it  was  instantly  withdrawn ;  but  her 
glance,  transient  as  it  was,  hod  spoken  what  volumes  would  have 
been  insuflkient  to  express. 

For  myself,  though  my  mind  was  by  the  events  of  the  morning 
fireed  from  a  burden  which  had  pressed  on  it  almost  to  madness,  I  was 
even  less  capable  than  formerly  of  entering  into  the  spirit  of  society. 
So  perfect  waa  the  ei^oyment  I  derived  from  the  concentration  of  my 
own  thoughts,  that  I  found  it  almost  impossible  to  divert  any  part  of 
my  aUeniion  to  the  scene  in  which  1  mingled. 

I  had  the  misfortune  again  to  sit  next  Lady  Greystoke  at  dinner, 
and  my  conduct  must  have  certainly  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  what 
it  had  been  on  a  former  occasion.  Lady  Greystoke  talked  a  great 
deal,  but  not  one  particle  of  her  discoune  did  1  either  hear  or  under- 
•tand ;  and  when  the  expression  of  hei^  countenance  made  it  palpable 
that  an  answer  on  my  pari  was  become  necessary,  it  was  generally  so 
little  apropos  to  the  subject  as  to  excite. in  the  old  lady  serious  doubts 
with  regard  to  the  pelrfect  sanity  of  my  intellects.  To  do  her  justice, 
I  do  think  she  bore  with  me  very  patiently  ;  but  when  my  absence  of 
mind  extended  so  far  that,  instead  of  port,  the  wine  she  preferred,  1 
ordered  the  servant  to  fill  her  glass  with  porter,  and  in  place  of  chick- 
en sent  her  plate  bacli  loaded  with  the  leg  of  a  goose,  her  choler  was 
Teiy  pardonably  roused,  and  endurance  could  extend  no  further.  I 
never  a/lerward  recovered  her  good  graces. 

Of  what  passed  in  the  dining*room  after  the  departure  of  the  ladies 
I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection.  Till  the  gentlemen  returned  to 
the  drawing-room  I  was  as  completely  cut  ofiTfrom  all  communication 
with  the  external  world,  as  a  new-bom  puppy.  AH  the  avenues  of 
my  senses  were  blocked  up.  I  neither  saw,  heard,  smelt,  touched, 
nor  tasted ;  and  partook  more  of  the  nature  of  a  pure  and  abstract  £n« 
dien  1  recollected  ever  to  have  done  before  or  since. 

Corporeal  life  again  dawned  with  the  presence  of  the  ladies.  One 
look  of  bashful  consciousness  from  Lady  Melicent  as  I  entered  the 
dm  wing-room  recalled  me  once  more  to  the  material  world.  In  my 
then  state  of  excited  feeling,  I  durst  not  trust  myself  to  approach  her. 
I  was  jealow  of  observBiion,  and  imagined  that  every  look  and  word 
was  scrutinized  by  those  around  me.  I  dreaded  leSt  the  secret  con- 
fined to  two  conscious  bosoms  might  be  laid  open  to  profane  eyes. 

Aware  as  1  was  of  the  necessity  of  present  concealment,  reserve 
tolvaids  Lady  Melicent  was  palpably  dictated  by  prudence.  But 
what  weak  and  inconsistent  creatures  we  are !  How  few  of  our  ac- 
tions are  guided  by  reason,  how  many  by  impulse !  Lord  Amersham, 
who  was  fond  of  music,  asked  his  daughter  to  sing. 

**  Ooo't  ask  me,  papa,"  she  answered ;  **  indeed  I  cannot** 

"  Come,  Lyndhurst,  and  you,  Thornton,  do  you  try  your  influence. 
Two  young  men  may  succeed  when  one  old  one  foils,"  said  Lord 
Amersham,  laughingly.    "  Now,  Lyndhurst,  you  try  first" 

Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  was  lolling  in  an  easy-chair,  slightly  raised 
himself  on  this  appeal,  and  in  the  letter,  though  scarcely  in  the  spirit, 
of  his  imtruciions,  yawningly  joined  in  the  request  for  music. 

Lady  Melicent  instantly  declined,  even  more  decidedly  than  be- 
fore. 

"  Come,  Thornton,  you're  our  forlorn  hope ; '  exert  yourself,  or  all's 

kat." 

*'  Where  the  question  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  your  lordship  has  been 
denied,  it  were  vain,  indeed,  to  hope  that  mine  would  be  granted." 

'*  Ah,  who  knows  ?"  eaid  his  lordship ;  "  make  the  experiment,  at 
all  events." 

Vain  and  senieles  as  I  was,  I  could  not  resist  the  silly  and  danger- 
ous triumph  which  1  saw  before  me.  I  approached  Lady  Melicent, 
who  was  seated  alone  at  some  distance,  and  in  a  voice  low  and  inau- 
dible to  the  rest  of  the  party,  I  added  my  entreaties  to  those  which 
had  already  been  inefiectual.     She  answered — 

*'  If  you  ask  it  I  will  try ;  but  I  fear  I  cannot^'  And  a  glance  of 
fond  reproach  accompanied  her  words. 

I  then,  to  avoid  suspicion,  addrpased  her  in  a  louder  tone. 

**  You  have  heard.  Lady  Melicent,  that  i  am  deputed  to  beg  of  you 
in  the  name  of  Lord  Amerriiam  and  Lord  Lyndhurst,  to  oblige  the 
company  by  singing.  What  I  durst  not  presume  to  ask  in  my  own 
character,  I  now  humbly  solicit  as  their  deputy." 

Lady  Melicent  sang.  Her  voice  was  weak  and  tremulous,  but  ne- 
ver did  it  sink  so  deeply  into  my  heart  That  indeed  was  to  me  a  mo- 
ment of  pride,  which  kings  might  envy. 

I  was  soon,  however,  awakened  to  a  full  sense  of  the  danger  I  had 
tncuned,  by  observing  the  look  of  strong  displeasure  that  marked  the 
countenance  of  Lady  Greystoke.  That  Lady  Melicent  should  have 
been  in^uenced  by  my  entreaties  to  grant  a  favour  which  she  had  al- 
ready denied  to  her  father  and  the  roan  selected  by  her  fomily  as  her 
future  husband,  seemed  in  her  eyes  a  flagrant  violation  of  that  pro- 
priety for  which  she  was  on  all  occasions  a  rigid  stickler.  Even  Lord 
Amersham,  1  thought,  was  not  much  gratified  by  the  success  of  my 
mission,  but  I  could  never  discover  that  any  serious  suspicions  had 
been  excited  by  my  folly. 

J  loved,  and  if  there  be  truth  in  woman's  words,  I  was  beloveds 
■gaiiL    Yet  not  with  the  consciousness  of  reciprocal  aflecUoo  ceases 


a  lover's  foar.  Seldom-  calm  and  unruffled  are  the  waters  of  hit  spi- 
rit There  is  a  tide  of  dread  and  apprehension  which  is  oootinially 
ebbing  and  flowing  in  A  souL  Even  in  the  very  exccH  of  my 
good  fortune  there  was  something  which  had  a  tendency  to  excite 
fear.  Could  1  look  on  the  Lady  Melicent — all  that  nature,  all  dot 
rank  and  fortune  had  made  her — and  at  onoe  undoubiingly  and  cm- 
fidingly  believe  that,  being  all  I  saw  and  knew  her  to  be,  she  wu, 
she  could  be  mine  f 

Yea,  often  I  did  so  believe,  and  then  indeed  I  inras  happy.   Tet 
how  many  obstacles  to  our  union  still  remained.     Could  I  hope  fer 
the  consent  of  Lord  Amersham  ?    What  had  I  to  offer  whidi  cooU 
serve  as  a  counterpoise,  in  his  estimation,  to  the  high  rank  and  io- 
mense  fortune  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  had  already  dedarsd  hinaelf 
her  suitor?    How  small,  how  utterly  inaignificani  ^'ere  my  wvhSy 
claims,  when  put  in  competition  with  his  ?    If  I  excelled  him  in  pe^ 
sonal  qualities — and,  without  vanity,  I  felt  I  might  asanme  lucfa  t 
superiority— what  was  this,  in  the  calm  tod  calculmting  eye  of  a  !!• 
ther,  compared  with  the  splendid  settlements,  the  ixifluence,  and  tbe 
distinction  which  belonged  to  a  union  with  my  rival  f    Under  tboe 
circumstances,  indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  there  waa  aomethinf  ev&i  ridi- 
culous in  my  venturing  to  make  proposals  to  Lord  Amenban  /orsa 
alliance  with  his  daughter.     What  could  I  expect  but  that  thej  would 
instantly  be  rejected  with  scorn  and  contempt  ?     I  wbi  too  proud  to 
encounter  such  a  rejection.     A  mortification  so  humiliatii^  wia  one 
to  which  I  felt  that  all  my  philosophy  could  not  enaUe  me  to  labout 
with  patience. 

The  interviews  of  huiy  Melicent  and  myself  were  rare  for  die  d^ 
cunistances  in  which  we  were  placed  rendered  it  necesasiy  that  they 
should  be  arranged  with  the  greatest  prudence  and  caution.  Oor  m* 
tercourse  was  secret,  and  on  that  account  periiaps  more  aweet.  It 
was  seldom  that  we  met  alone,  and  then  it  waa  with  besting  heaila. 
Oh !  these  blessed  but  fleeting  moments,  within  whose  nanotr  iiraitB 
the  delight  of  centuries  was  concentrated  and  compressed— it  it  with 
a  throbbing  pulse  that  J  even  now  recall  them  to  my  memory  I 

But  at  other  times  I  at  least  enjoyed  the  privileige  of  behoUiing  her, 
and  though  my  lips  were  silent  my  eyes  were  free.  Her  preaenca 
was  indeed  become  as  the  life-blood  to  my  heart.  Sometimes  1  would 
sit  with  a  volume  in  my  hand,  one  line  of  which  I  never  read,  secretly 
watching  her  motions,  and  drinking  in  even  tbe  moat  trifling  word  her 
lips  might  syllable.  Then  at  night,  when  I  retired  to  my  chamber, 
not  calmly  was  my  head  laid  upon  my  pillow,  nor  gently  and  serenely 
did  sleep  descend  upon  my  eyelids ;  for  there  vraa  fev^  in  my  blood, 
and  a  burning  in  my  limbs,  and  I  could  not  rest 

Often  did  I  rise  from  my  sleepless  couch,  and  throwing  open  ny 
windows,  sit  for  houn  in  the  moonshine,  and  gaze  on  the  light  tbai 
twinkled  from  the  lattice  of  her  chambe^ window.  And  if  aihadow 
fell  but  for  a  moment  on  the  curtain  which  shaded  it,  I  knelt  s«  in  the 
presence  of  a  superior  being,  till  it  had  passed  away.  Neither  waking 
nor  in  sleep  was  she  absent  frotn  my  thoughts.  By  day  I  gaad  on 
her,  and  by  ni^ht  she  visited  my  dreams. 

In  our  interviews  I  communicated  to  her  all  my  hopes  and  fiesit, 
and  told  all  the  obstacles  that  presented  themselves  to  oor  vsauB, 
Our  hopes,  indeed,  were  in  unison,  but  she  partook  not  of  my  fean. 
In  her  glowing  inugination  difficulties  vanished,  and  the  horizon  of 
our  future  destiny  contained  no  cloud  to  darken  ita  beauty  and  serenity. 
She  told  me,  indeed,  that  the  heart  of  her  father  w«s  aet  on  her  union 
with  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  that  the  latter  had  already  made  an  dSa 
of  his  hand,  which  he  was  urgent  she  should  accept     In  the  preaoit 
situation  of  afiiirs,  therefore,  it  was  too  evident  diat  any  proposals  I 
might  make  to  Loid  Amersham  would  have  the  efiect  of  putting  a 
complete  and  final  stop  to  our  oorrespondeoce,  or  at  least  of  render- 
ing its  continuance  a  matter  of  great  and  abnoit  insurmountable  dif^ 
ficulty. 

For  the  present  our  engagement  was  to  be  aecfet.    \\  *<«%&  ^tler, 
indeed,  that  in  rejecting  the  addressee  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  her  father 
should  not  imagine  that  she  was  influenced  by  any  previous  atiachr 
ment     But  this  done,  on  my  return  to  England,  which  would  ce^ 
tainly  be  in  the  course  of  the  following  year,  v?e  would  go  to  Lad 
Amersham,  and  lay  before  him  the  truth.     We  would  tell  him  thsi 
the  happiness  of  both  depended  on  our  union — that  our  troib  wai 
already  plighted ;  and  in  such  circumstances,  she,  "who  knew  him  weH 
assured  me,  he  could  not — ^ho  would  not  refuse  hia  consent    Bat 
even  if  we  should  be  deceived  in  these  fond   hopes,  still,  ^  the 
would  be  mine.     She  loved  her  fother ;  she  had   always  loved  hia. 
She  was  an  only  child,  and  in  her  had  centred  all  his  love.    Bst 
there  are  holier  ties  than  even  those  which  link  together  the  beaitt 
of  parents  and  their  oflspring.     By  these  die  waa  boaxMi  to  me,  and 
no  exercise  of  paternal  authori^  should  induce  her  to  violate  ^mm 
vows  of  constancy  and  unswerving  love  which  in  the  presence  of 
God  we  had  swom  to  each  other.  « 

Thus'  assured,  in  those  blessed  and  happy  honra  doubt  waa  banii^ 
from  our  bosoms.  What  doubt,  indeed,  would  not  the  sight  of  that 
countenance,  the  glance  of  that  eye,  have  dissipated  in  a  moment^ 

But  love,  though  the  sweetner  of  lifo,  cannot  constitute  its  bu» 
ness.  In  whatever  relation  we  may  stand  to  society,  we  are  bound 
to  the  performance  of  certain  active  duties  inccHiBiatent  with  a  life  flf 
contemplative  indulgence.  The  world  is  our  creditor,  and  a  bsid 
one,  for  it  will  relax  nothing  of  its  claims.  A  life  devoted  to  Iotc. 
though  one  of  tbe  staple  fictions  of  poets  and  romance  wiiteTs,  is  is* 
compatible  both  with  the  natural  character  of  man  azMl  has  social  T^ 
latioQs.    Our  bodies  and  oitr  minds  are  alike  iraxned  ior  actioor  sod 
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ha  who  eooM  maife  tn  his  dntiw  in  the  indiilgciioe  evflo  of  Ihe  pm«^ 
paakm  would  in  80  doing  piove  himMlf  to  he  an  oloecf,  not  of  bve,  te^ 
of  contempt 

TTie  hoar  which  wat  to  tear  me  fiom  the  pmenoe  and  Bocietsr  of 
her  I  loved  approached  and  came.  We  had  met  the  evening  hilhre 
my  depaitoie  (lor  it  wai  then  rammer),  onoe  mora  to  repeat  our  vowa 
of  ooostancy,  and  my — ^if  our  lipi  could  apeak  it— FarewelL 

Well  do  I  remember  the  spot  where,  seated,  with  her  head  resting 
on  my  bosom,  I  kissed  away  the  bright  tears  that  flowed  last  down 
her  dieek%  at  the  prospect  of  our  separation.  It  was  beneath  a  huge 
trse,  whose  branches  spread  higher  and  wider  than  those  of  its  sur- 
rounding brothen^  and  which,  fiotn  some  ancient  tradition,  was 
known  by  the  name  of  *'The  Wisurd  Oak."  It  stood  deep  in  the 
woodlands,  in  a  solitude  rarely  disturbed  save  by  the  fbotateps  of  the 
woodman. 

Here  it  was  that  we  parted. 

We  had  met  to  speak,  yei.we  spoke  not  The  deep  silence  of  the 
tranquil  evening  was  broken  by  no  vows  or  protestatioos  of  fisrvent 
and  unchanging  love.  Were  they  needed?  No.  I  read  her  truth  in 
the  convulsive  heaving  of  her  bosom,  in  the  teais  which  my  lips 
drank  up  as  they  trickled  fiom  their  bed. 

At  length  we  rose,  and  rapported  by  my  arm  we  walked  together 
to  the  extremity  of  the  wood,  and  our  hearts  told  us  that  the  moment 
of  the  final  struggle  was  come  at  last 

I  cast  myself  on  my  knees  before  her.  I  invoked  blessings  on  her 
head  ibr  the  proud  gift  of  her  love  to  one  so  unworihy.  She  extended 
her  hand  to  me,  and  I  arose. 

"  Oh,  grieve  not  thus!**  I  exclaimed,  ibr  I  saw  she  was  nrach  agitated 
— ^the  pang  of  parting  is  bitter,  but  it  is  short.  I  go  happy,  for  if  I 
&I1 1  know  there  is  one  ftithfid  heart  to  deplore  me:  if  I  return,  it 
will  be  to  eqjoy  the  unspeakable  reward  of  your  love." 

Lady  MeUcent  spoke  not,  she  could  not  speak. 

"laee— I  feel  that  my  liii^ering  here  but  adds  to  yonr  distress,  and 
I  will  tear  myself  away." 

"  Oh,  no,  no.**'  she  exclaimed,  clasping  my  hand  between  both  of 
hers,  as  if  to  prevent  my  departure-— *' not  yet" 

I  waited  silently  till  the  parosysm  was  past,  then  gently  releasing 
her  fiom  my  embrace,  and  imprinting  on  her  lips  one  long*  last  kiss, 
nuimnred  Farewell,  ss  I  sprang  forward  with  the  speed  of  ananow, 
jsnd  we  saw  eadi  other  no  more. 

On  that  evening  Lady  Melicent  was  visible  to  no  ejre,  and  Loid 
Ameisham  report^  that  she  was  confined  lo  her  chamber  by  a  severe 
headache.  I  passed  the  ni^t  in  gazing  on  the  li^t  that  shone  fiom 
her  chamber  window,  hot  it  was  crossed  by  no  shadow,  nor  could  I 
detect  the  smallest  indication  that  the  apartment  was  occupied  by  a 

living  tenant 

In  the  mommg  I  deaoended  to  the  breakfist-room — the  party  had 
already  assembled,  but  Lady  Melicent  was  not  there.  Breakfost  pass- 
isd,  and  my  carriage  was  at  the  door.  My  heart  smote  me  as  I  bade 
Arawell  to  Lord  Amersham.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  taken  an  unfair  ad- 
granlage  of  his  hospitality  to  seduce  the  afiections  of  his  daughter.  I 
felt  that  the  simpBcity  and  openness  of  his  character  had  not  been 
xnet  by  the  reciprocal  qualities  in  mine.  He  had  welcomed  me  to 
his  houM  as  a  fiiend  and  a  relation    had  I  acted  the  part  of  onef 

A  still  smaH  voice  within  me  answered,  No. 

Nothing,  however,  could  exceed  his  kindness  "  G!ood-hy,  T1iom>  , 
too,  my  boy,**  said  the  old  nobleman— "Good-hy,  and  may  God  bless 
you.  I  hope  to  see  yon  oome  back  with  a  red  rihand  at  least  Let 
me  know  if  they  ill  use  you  at  the  Horse  Guards.  I  have  not  much 
interest  there,  but  VU  do  what  I  can.  I  am  sore  Melicent  is  aorry 
jdie  is  unable  to  bid  yon  fitfewell,  and  give  yon-  assurances  of  her 
good  wishes  before  you  set  out  co  your  campaigns.  Take  care  of 
jouiselC  you  know.  No  volunteering  on  out  pickets  or  forlorn  hopes, 
but  get  distinction  in  the  regular  course,  and  then  oome  back  and 
marry  a  pretty  girl,  and  settle  down  as  a  country  gentleraan  atThom- 
hilL'' 

In  reply,  I  thanked  his  lordship,  and  begged  him  to  convey  my 
acknowledgements  to  Lady  Melicent  for  the  more  than  ordinary  kind- 
ness I  had  experienced  at  Staunton,  which  I  assured  him,  should 
never  be  obliterated  fiom  my  memory. 

My  parting  with  Lucy  (for  at  the  earnest  reqneat  of  Melicent  I 
had  consented  to  her  remaining  at  Staunton  some  time  longer)  was 
melancholy;  yet  compared  widi  the  parting  of  the  preceding  evening* 
it  cost  but  a  trifling  pang.  The  dear  and  loving  girl  dasped  her  armi 
around  my  neck,  and  hidfaig  her  face  in  my  bosom,  wept  bitteriy. 
There  were  many  spectators  of  the  scene ;  but  poor  Lucy,  in  yielding 
to  her  natural  emotion,  forgot  them  aU.  She  clung  to  me  as  to  one 
fiom  whom  she  would  not  be  parted,  and  her  sobs  were  violent  and 
hysterical.  Nature  became  ipradually  enhausted— I  folt  the  grasp 
with  which  she  still  held  me  relax,  and,  after  a  mental  blessing,  I 
kissed  her  lips,  and  consigning  the  almost  fiunting  girl  to  die  armi  of 
Lord  Amersham,  I  sprang  into  the  cairiage  and  drove  off  For  the 
first  fow  minutes  of  my  journeys  I  was  confused  and  stupefied ;  then 
J  gazed  fipom  the  carriage-window  to  catch  in  the  winding  of  the 
avenue  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  house,  as  its  summit  rose  above 
<he  trees  or  was  visible  in  their  intervals.  Withm  its  walls  was  con- 
tained all  that  I  most  loved  on  earth,  and  my  eyes  were  still  turned 
towards  it  long  after  I  had  emerged  fiom  the  demene,  and  it  was  no 
longer  visible. 

London  was  the  olject  of  my  destinatioo.  I  hadlingeied  at  StaoiV' 
tm  till  the  last  moment,  and  there  ym  haiel^  Um»  boftn  the  aipim- 


tkm  of  my  leave  to  make  the  necessary  prepantians  for  the  ^oyagn 
and  to  equip  niyself  for  the  field.  In  my  escape  from  Madrid  I  had 
lost  an  my  baggage ;  and  rapid  as  London  tradesmen  proverbially  are, 
under  the  excitement  of  the  oari  sacra  famt$,  my  wants  could  not  be 
rapplied  in  a  day.  On  my  arrival,  however,  I  kvt  no  time  in  taking 
measures  for  my  full  equipment  The  exertions  of  tradeBmen.of  every 
denomiiMition  were  put  in  instant  requisition ;  and  Promer,  that  most 
facetious  and  urbane  of  accoutrement  maken,  promised  to  defer  the 
execution  of  an  order  he  had  just  received  from  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
in  order  to  rapply  me,  quam  prkmim,  witii  sash,  gorget,  epaulettes, 
hair-trigger  pistols,  and  a  sword,  in  comparison  with  whose  temper  a 
Damascus  bhide  was  as  nothing. 

While  these  preparati<ms  were  in  progress,  I  had  a  few  days  of 
leisure,  which  I  found  myself  at  liberty  to  devote  to  certain  necessary 
arrangementi  in  my  afibirs,  and  to  entering  a  little  into  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  town.  By  the  latter  I  endeavoured  to  dissipate  a  cer- 
tain gloom  which,  in  spite  of  die  brightness  of  my  prospects,  hung  oo> 
casionally  on  my  spirits 

In  Older  to  prevent  my  belhg  utterly  forgotten  at  the  Hone  Guards, 
I  adopted  Lord  Ameriham's  advice,  and  determined,  before  quittiiig 
town,  lo  attend  the  levee  of  the  oommander-in<;hief,  and  personally 
solicit  the  promotion  which  I  thought  wsa  doe  to  my  services.  With 
this  view  I  waited  on  Colonel  Torrens,  and  havina  informed  him  of 
my  daimi  and  dieir  object,  I  was  directed  to  attend  en  the  following 
Tiieaday,  at  two  o'clock,  when  I  should  have  the  honour  of  an  inter- 
view with  Sir  David  Dundas. 

I  was  punctual  in  my  attendance  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  on  my 
arrival  was  ushered  into  a  large  antechamber,  filled  with  ofltoers  of 
all  ranks  and  descriptions.  The  levee  was  already  proceeding.  Ge- 
longer  or  a  shorter  audience,  was  dismissed  to  make  way  for  a  sucoesnr. 
neral  after  general  wss  admitted  into  the  presenoeK^hamber,  and,  after  a 

Thsee  tedious  hours  did  I  wait  before  my  turn  for  admiaion  came. 
They  pasMd,  however,  less  heavfly  than  might  have  been  expected* 
for  in  the  crowd  which  filled  the  antechamber  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  with  an  agreeable  companion.  He  was  a  M^jor  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  a  captain  of  aeventeen  years  standing,  who  had  only  oscentiy 
received  a  brevet  mqority.  The  miQor  was  most  vehement  in  the 
exposition  of  his  wrongs.  He  had  endured  all  varieties  of  climate 
— he  had  fought  in  the  Esst  and  in  the  West  Indies— had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  Tippoo  Saib— and  shot  through  the  body  at  the  capture  of 
Gaudaloupe.  In  his  return  fiom  India  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed 
had  been  wrecked  and  his  wifo  and  two  children  drowned.  With 
all  this  series  of  service  and  suffering,  he  still  remained  a  captain, 
not  had  even  the  promotion  of  brevet  been  given  to  him  till  it  had 
become  his  right,  fiom  being  bestowed  on  eveiy  other  oflScer  of  simi- 
lar standing  in  the  army.  Still  the  veteran  spirit  was  unbrdcm,  and 
he  that  day  attended  the  levee  for  the  fhst  time  of  his  life,  apparsntly 
less  firom  the  hope  of  any  beneficial  consequence  to  himself  than  fiom 
a  certain  abstract  pleasure  which  he  felt  in  the  details  of  his  wrongk 
When  I  compared  my  own  claims  and  services  with  his,  I  could 
scarcely  help  feeling  a  little  ashamed  of  the  errand  on  which  I  had 
come,  and  was  even  disposed  to  demur  to  my  oivn  right  to  advance- 
ment in  the  aervice,  when  rach  ofiScers  as  my  grey-haired  companion 
were  suflbred  to  remain  unrewarded  with  promotian. 

While  engaged  in  theae  refiections,  I  heard  my  name  pronooneed 
by  the  usher  in  a  loud  voice,  and,  starting  up,  I  passed  immediate)^ 
through  a  folding-door,  and  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  commander- 
in-chief.  He  was  an  emaciated  old  man,  apparently  in  the  veiy  last 
stage  of  physical  debility,  and  evidently  altogether  unequal  to  the 
arduous  and  important  duties  of  the  office  to  which  he  had  been 
recently  appointed.  Still  the  air  of  a  soldier  had  not  deserted  him ; 
age  had  not  descended  lightfy  on  his  head,  but  he  did  not  bend  under 
the  burden  of  his  years.  His  person  was  erect,  and  one  might  in  his 
gait  and  deportment  still  discern  some  remnant  of  the  man  who  had 
studied  discipline  and  tactica  under  the  immediate  eye  of  Fkederick 
the  Great  To  that  monarch,  indeed,  as  he  is  represented  in  his  later 
years.  Sir  David  Dundas  was  not  without  some  personal  resemblance. 
On  my  entrance  Sir  David  bowed,  and  requested  me  to  infonnhim 
of  my  claims  and  wishes.  I  did  so.  I  stated,  I  was  now  a  captain  of 
neariy  five  years  standing.  That  I  had  served  in  Americaf  that  I 
had  twice  been  taken  prisoner  in  the  Peninsula ;  that  I  had  once  the 
devemess  and  good  sense  to  escape ;  that  I  was  now  about  to  return 
to  nnr  legnment  abroad ;  in  short,  that  he  then  saw  befbre  him  a  most 
exoeDent  pod  praiseworthy  officer,  whom  it  would  be  highly  credita- 
ble to  his  own  judgment  slnd  beneJBcial  to  the  service  to  promote.  In 
fact,  having  cast  off  the  modesty  which  encombersd  the  eloquence  of 
Odiello^  I  pnidenlly  dkl  every  tinng  in  my  power  to 


'*Gnoe  my  cause  in  speaking  of  myseE" 

Sir  David,  to  do  him  justice,  heard  me  out  with  the  most  impertur-' 
bable  patience,  then  assured  me  diat  my  claims  should  be  noted,  and 
diat  it  Would  give  him  pleasure  to  promote  my  views  whenever  a 
fovounble  cnportonity  might  occur.  He  condoded  by  two  or  three 
bows,  tiien  ringing  his  bell,  the  door  was  thrown  open,  another  name 
announced,  and  I  took  my  departure.  Such  was  the  conclnsion  of 
the  onl^  levee  I  ever  attended  at  the  Horse  Guards. 

In  tile  couTM  of  a  week,  I  found  nothing  fordier  remained  to  detahi 
me  in  gngbwwi,  and  getting  into  the  Fdmouth  Mail,  soon  found  my- 
self at  my  point  of  embarimtion.  A  packet  was  about  to  eafl  on  die 
fUkming  monung^  and  X  wem  CD  iMWd  dw  •Ywuiv  0^ 
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Once  moM  upon  the  dMp.  Wkk  a  flowing  thett  we  nn  nipidly 
mt  our  voy^e,  and  on  ihe  Ibarth  day  had  akirtod  Ifae  mountainoaB 
WBtaia  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  were  to  the  Mmthward  of  Cape 
FinkAeive.  We  aaw  the  BartiqgB  on  the  evening  of  the  seventh,  paased 
Fort  St  Julian  in  the  nighr,  and  at  day-dawn  beheld  th0  towen  of 
Belem,  giHed  by  the  radiance  of  the  morning  aim. 

I  have  never  teen- Naples  or  Genoa,  bat  when  viewed  from  the 
Ma,  I  can  conceive  nothmg  more  beantifol  than  Lisbon.  It  rises  on 
Ihe  aide  of  a  magnificent  amphitheatre  of  hills,  gradually  heightening 
M  it  reoedes  from  the  shore,  and  widenmg  its  expanse,  till  the  eye,  in 
gMing  on  its  palaces  and  convents,  becomes  afanost  confoaed  in  the 
mighty  wildemeas  of  dwellings. 

Ihad  known  Lisbon  before, and  the  eventful  period  which  had 
talei  lened  since  I  laat  quilted  it,  had  produced  little  change  on  the 
^ly  or  in  inhabitants.  Apperendy  no  people  could  be  more  lojral; 
Ihe  national  cockade  was  in  every  hat,  and  those  who  had  formerty 
bean  peaceM  citiiens  now  donned  their  weapons,  and  went  forth 
arni]red  in  the  pride,  the  pomp  and  th<^anoply  of  glorious  war. 

The  grand  depot  of  the  anny  was  at  Belem.  Thither  were  sent 
flie  sick  and  the  wounded,  and  perhaps  scarcely  fewer  in  number, 
^leae  who  Ibond  in  sickness  a  convenient  excuse  for  avoiding  the 
Ihtigues  and  hazards  of  a  campaign.  The  streets  were  crowded  with 
British  officers,  apparently  in  the  full  ei\joyment  of  youthfbl  lustihood 
ttid  vigour,  who,  though  unequal  to  encounter  the  duties  of  the  field, 
Were  perfectly  equal  to  mingle  in  all  the  gaiety  and  dissipation  of 
Lisbon.  Such  characters  were  usually  contemptuously  distinguished 
hy  the  title  of  Bdem  loungert.  I  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  swell  dieir 
numbers,  and  having  purchased  such  cattle  and  stores  as  were  neces- 
•ary  for  my  field  equipment,  no  obstruction  remained  to  delay  the 
moment  of  my  departure.  A  detachment  of  about  fifty  men,  belong- 
ing to  several  regiments  of  the  second  division  of  the  army,  was 
placed  under  my  command ;  and  my  hones  and  baggage  having  been 
■ent  forward  by  land,  I  embarked  with  the  party  on  the  TfegUB. 

The  Tagus  and  its  golden  sands !  What  dull  soul  is  he  who  says 
tiwre  is  no  magic  in  a  name  ?  It  is  not  true  that  "  a  roae  by  any  other 
name  would  smell  as  sweet,'*  if  all  the  associations  connected  with  Its 
ftagranoe  be  lost  in  the  change.  At  all  events,  I  embarked  on  the 
Tagus,  prepared  to  admire  both  the  river  and  its  scenery. 

When  we  had  lost  sight  of  Lisbon,  I  sat  in  the  stem  of  our  little 
'Vessel,  recalling  all  that  history  or  romance  had  connected  with  its 
waters,  as  the  poles  of  the  boatmen  slowly  and  lazily  propelled  ua 
forward.  After  all,  I  have  seen  finer  rivers  than  the  Tagus.  There 
is  seldom  any  thing  beautiful,  and  never  any  thing  grand,  in  its  scenery. 
It  is  true,  its  banks  are  occasionally  clothed  with  vineyards  and  olive 
groves,  and  such  things  sound  well  in  description.  But  the  woods  of 
old  England  are  finer  objects  than  the  latter,  and  a  cottager's  garden 
quite  as  pretty  a  feature  in  landscape  as  a  Portuguese  vineyard. 

Five  weary  dajrs  did  we  journey  on  the  Tagus,  counteracted  in  otur 
progress  by  the  united  influence  of  wind  and  stream,  running  ashore 
on  sandbanks  at  least  a  dozen  times  a  day,  and  encountering  all  those 
"moving  accidents  by  flood"  to.  which  fresh'Wator  travellerB  are 
liable.  On  the  fifth  night  we  reached  Punhete;  and  the  river 
becoming  shallower  and  more  difficult  to  navigate  the  higher  we 
advanced,  on  the  sixth  morning  we  quitted  the  boats  and  commenced 
our  march  across  the  country  towards  Almeida,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which,  by  the  latest  accounts  before  our  departure,  it  was  most 
probable  we  should  fall  in  vAih.  the  army.  The  intelligence  we 
received  from  the  country  people  with  regard  to  the  movements  of 
Lord  Wellington  was  at  first  vague  and  oonlradictory ;  but  in  propor- 
tion  as  we  approached  nearer  to  the  scene  of  operati<»i,  it  became 
more  definite.  We  learned,  on  testimony  impossible  to  be  doubled, 
that  Almeida  had  fallen,  and  that  the  allied  forces  were  in  full 
tetreat,  closely  followed  by  the  enemy,  and  accordingly  changing  our 
coum,  we  endeavoured  as  soon  as  possible  to  intersect  the  line  of 
inarch,  on  which  it  was  probable  we  should  fidl  in  with  the  retiring 
rany* 

I'he  situation  of  our  little  detachment,  indeed,  was  not  without  its 
difficulties.  On  quitting  the  boats  we  had  only  four  days'  provisions; 
and  had  we  been  too  late  in  arriving  at  our  destined  point,  there  was 
everv  chance  of  our  falling  into  the  bonds  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
vapialy  advancing  in  pursuit 

Our  fourth  day's  march  brought  us  to  Penalva.  There  we  learned 
i£hat  a  division  of  the  British  army  were  retreating  towards  us,  and 
that  we  should  probably  fall  in  with  them  on  the  following  day.  We 
learned,  likewise,  that  a  party  of  French  cavalry  had,  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  been  seen  hovering  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  in 
which  we  then  lay.  On  the  following  morning  we  were  early  on 
our  march,  and  had  proceeded  several  leagues  without  being  able  to 
detect  any  indication  of  the  proximity  of  an  armed  force.  At  length, 
•  upon  the  summit  of  a  hill,  as  far  distant  as  the  eye  could  reach,  a 
gleam  of  unusual  brightneas  was  discernible,  which  gmdually  extend- 
ed down  its  side  in  one  long  and  unbroken  line.  It  was  the  glancii^ 
of  arms,  though  those  that  bore  them  were  yet  invisible.  As  they 
drew  nearer,  the  sight  of  the  scarlet  uniform  put  a  stop  to  any  appre- 
hensions which  might  have  lurked  within  us,  and  we  joyfully  recog- 
nised friends  and  countrymen  in  the  advancing  body.  It  was  the 
division  of  General  Hill,  to  which  we  belonged.  On  its  approach,  I 
xode  up  to  the  Hon.  General  Stewart,  who  led  the  advance,  and  reported 
iDy  own  arrival  and  that  of  my  party,  and  had  onoe  more  the  satisfoc- 
tkxiof  joining  my  regiment,  as  it  passed  on  the  line  of  march. 
Th«re  10  neyor  any  thing  melMicholy  ia  the  meetiDg  of  wldien. 


With  tiiMB  the  pNiSBt  ]■  «Terf  tfiing,  die  past  a  point,  and  te  fof «n 
a  bUodc.  Hie  greefing  of  sunriving  friends  is  seldaai  imbitteicd  by 
recollections  of  those  who  are  no  more.  In  a  life  of  danger  and  case- 
alty  this  ii  natural.  Deatfi  is  too  common  an  occurrsDce  to  make  any 
very  vivid  or  lasting  impression.  His  presence  is  but  an  every-dsj 
event  Sddiers  become  accustomed  to  the  terrors  of  his  eye,  sod, 
from  fireqaently  regaiding  him,  lose  their  fear  in  their  fam&Uarity.  Tbcy 
love  their  living  frienda  not  the  less,  that  they  moam  not  for  tbtfe 
who  are  departed. 

There  was  certainly  tto  want  of  warmth  in  the  greetii^of  mynn- 
pnuons.  They  thronged  around  me,  and  kind  inquiries  and  cordial 
pressure  of  the  hands  were  exchanged  as  my  ey€»  rerted  on  thoM 
who  had  heen  endeared  to  me  by  communion  of  pleasures,  and  per- 
haps still  moro  by  the  fellowship  of  danger  and  privatkns.  Some. 
indeed,  I  missed  from  the  circle,  for  during  my  absence  wsr  hid 
claimed  its  victims.  They  were  gone,  and  a  word  of  praise,  a  panof 
thought  of  regret,  vnis  all  the  tribute  oflered  to  their  memory. 

The  British  amy  continued  their  retreat  without  aunojwice  fion 
the  enemy,  and  after  a  halt  of  a  day  or  two,  which  a  series  of  Nnrere 
narohea  rendered  almost  necessary,  took  up  their  pooiiioD  oo  (he 
heights  of  Busaca  Our  division,  whose  route  had  hiffaerto  been  oo 
the  left  of  the  Mondego,  crossed  that  river  on  the  Sfith,  sod  fanned 
the  right  wing  of  the  army.  Our  position  on  these  iDOuntaim  teemed 
admirably  chosen.  The  ridge  of  which  it  consisted  extended  in  t 
northerly  direction  about  eight  miles,  aflbrding  a  complete  cammaDd 
of  an  the  roads  to  lisbon  and  the  road  to  Coimhra,  which  passed  on 
its  extreme  left  On  the  low  ground,  in  front,  was  collected  tlw  mun 
body  of  the  enemy's  army,  whose  intention  of  fbrcingour  posiiiooKOR 
became  evident  Never  before  had  I  seen  so  large  a  force  collected,  as 
it  were,  faito  a  single  fbcus.  It  was,  indeed,  a  sight  sdmng  to  the 
spirit  The  officers  stood  singly,  or  collected  in  groupes,  on  the  nim- 
mit  of  the  hills,  gazing  on  the  fires  that  blazed  in  tfae  csinp  beneath 
them,  and  the  peaceful  occupations  of  those  with  11  bom  tbey  were  so 
soon  to  be  engaged  in  deadly  contest 

While  t  was  thus  engaged,  the  setgeant  of  my  company  came  up, 
and  presenting  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  found,  on  read'mg  them,  that  I 
was  destined  that  evening  for  the  duty  of  out  fucket  1  ccnfea,  that 
the  first  ideas  vthich  the  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  inspiRd. 
were  not  pleasant  ones.  Tha  duty  of  out  picket  was  always  one  of 
danger,  but  4n  the  existing  situation  of  the  armies  it  invDlved  pecu- 
liar periL  It  was  certain — ^next  to  certain,  that  we  dboold  be  at 
tacked  and  driven  in  during  the  night,  preparatory  to  a  geneni 
engagement  I  returned  the  orderly-book  to  the  sergeant  in  silencr, 
and  continued  gazing  on  the  scene  around  me.  If  possible,  the  in- 
terest it  had  excited  had  become  more  vivid,  in  proportim  to  ^ 
increase  of  hazard  to  which  I  now  aaw  myself  exposed. 

But  the  hour  of  evening  approached,  and  the  necesity  of  {Bepan- 
tion  roused  me  from  my  revery.  I  returned  to  my  tent,  and  giw 
directions  for  the  instant  packing  of  my  baggage,  and  having  finsbed 
a  solitary  meal,  repaired  to  the  spot  appointed  for  the  pande  ^  the 
pickets.  As  night  closed  in  we  descended  the  brow  of  the  hill,  od 
inarched  in  deep  silence  to  our  station,  distant  bat  a  few  hondred 
yards  from  the  advanced  posts  of  the  enemy.  It  w^as  pointed  out  to 
me  by  the  quartermaster-general,  who  accompanied  the  psity;  u^ 
having  received  the  necessary  directions,  which  were  sunken  in  a 
whisper  scarcely  audible,  and  the  expceasion  of  his  good  vidies  &r 
our  safe  return,  he  retired. 

The  picket  under  my  command  consisted  of  a  subaltern,  tno  flR* 
geants,  and  sixty  rank  and  file.  In  our  front  and  on  either  ^ank  Tt- 
dettes  were  pushed  up  as  closely  to  the  enemy  as  tras  found  pncticahl^, 
without  occasioning  a  discovery  of  our  poaition.  A  abort  distance  in 
rear  of  the  videttes  were  placed  a  sergeant  anA  six  men,  and  between 
this  party  and  the  main  body  of  the  picket  was  staikfQed  \\ie  cubaitem 
and  fifleen,  thus  forming  a  connected  chain  of  commnnication  fne 
front  to  rear.  ^ 

Independendy  of  the  feeling  of  insecurity  which  natnxaUy  altadKo 
to  our  situation  and  duty,  I  have  seldom  spent  a  more  uncomfortaate 
night  It  was  dark  and  gusty,  and  the  vrind  came  at  ""i^^i^J^ 
companied  with  heavy  torrents  of  rain.  We  were  wilbout  shettH 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather;  and  the  soldieia,  ttnpped  o^ 
their  greaUxMis,  lay  down  in  the  ranks,  their  hands  still  guspBg 
their  firelocks,  and  prepared,  in  case  of  alarm,  to  spring  im^uy« 
their  feet  . 

Heavily  and  slowly  did  the  hours  that  night  fiow  by.  ThesoinidsofKflS 
and  merriment  fhatcame  by  fits  upon  the  wind  from  the  enemy's  camiva* 
degrees  died  away,  and  the  occasional  neighing  oriiones  and  Ixsp^ 
of  mule*  ak>ne  gave  indication  of  its  vicinity.     A\%are  that  the  aitfj 
even  of  the  whole  army  might  be  endangered  by  any  negUgefi«  s 
the  diMiiarge  of  my  duty,  I  passed  the  night  on  foot,  visiting  occa- 
sionally the  dififerent  detachments  and  videttes,  and  endeavoorii^  ^ 
detect  by  ear  or  eye  indication  of  an  advancing   foe.     Sometifflrt  I 
would  advaooe  on  tiptoe  towards  a  point  from  which  some  siBpif^ 
sound  appeared  to  proceed,  and  then  hurry  back  on  finding  J  vcai^ 
ceived.     When  tired  by  fruitless  watching,  I  would   Bometimes  «a« 
myself  on  the  ground,  and  gaze  for  a  few  minutes  on  Che  dark  canoj? 
of  cfoods  which  hung  loweringly  in  the  sky,  then  spring  again  up® 
my  feet,  at  the  fancied  aound  of  human  voices   or  the  approachffll 
footfolls  that  rung  upon  my  ear.  ^^ 

Ofien,  loo,  at  intervals,  did  the  thought  of  England— -of  my  satm. 
and  of  oae  bright  olgect  even  dearer  than  they,  steal  unawares  iais 
my  hMrt,  in  ieiikat  watches  of  the  night    Qltwi  did  I  m  tb«  <^ 
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loved  fcmfi  tfoalmif  lowaicli  tm,  beantifttf  m  the  chricness ;  bat  wlien 
with  extended  amu,  I  would  hare  pressed  them  to  my  bosom,  I  knew 
tiiey  were  but  shadows,  for  they  flitted  past  me,  as  ^bome  onwards 
b^  the  viewless  winds. 

Thus  did  the  night  wear  on,  and  at  lengfih  die  first  streaks  of  mom 
were  seen  dappling  the  edge  of  the  horixon.  No  fbrm  of  danger  had 
ai^iroaohed  us,  and  we  were  already  wiA  joyful  hearts  preparing  to 
return  with  die  dawn  to  the  encampment 

Suddenly  a  shot  was  heard,  which,  after  a  silence  of  a  few 
momenta,  was  succeeded  by  the  irregular  firing  of  a  larger  body. 
Every  instant  it  became  more  frequent,  and  between  the  intervals 
was  heard  the  tramp  of  many  feet  and  the  murmur  of  voices. — 
It  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment  in  the  men  to  rouse  them- 
selves, and  stand  prepared  for  the  impending  attack;  and  scarcely 
had  they  done  so  when  the  advanced  parties  appeared,  driven  back 
breathless  and  in  confusion  from  the  flont  They  re-formed  in  the  rear 
•f  the  main  body,  and  were  ordered  instantly  to  prime  and  load. — 
before  time  was  afibrded  to  eflect  this  operation,  the  enemy  had  ad- 
vanced within  a  few  yards,  and  giving  them  a  volley,  the  retreat  in- 
stantly commenced.  Our  fire  was  returned  with  interest,  and  it  was 
evident  the  enemy  had  attacked  us  in  overwhehning  numbers.  We 
had  now  retreated  some  distance,  and  were  still  closely  pursued,  when 
a  quick  but  desultory  firing  suddei^ly  arose  on  our  right.  This  pro- 
ceeded from  a  detachment  of  a  rifle  battalion  of  the  60th,  which  had 
been  thrown  in  advance  in  order  to  support  the  pickets  in  case  of 
attack.  The  pursuit  of  our  assailants  was  instantly  checked,  and  we 
oontinued  to  retire  with  little  further  molestation  from  the  enemy, 
who,  in  their  turn,  were  driven  back  on  the  main  body  of  the  army. 
In  this  sklimish  four  men  of  the  picket  were  killed,  and  seven  wounded. 

My  regiment,  when  I  rejoined  it,  was  under  arms.  The  sound  of 
firing  was  yet  heard  occasionally  from  below ;  which  showed,  though 
the  enemy  were  still  hid  by  the  mist-wreaths  of  the  morning,  that 
they  were  on  the  advance.  As  day  gradually  brightened,  general 
oillceiB  were  seen  aniiously  reconnoitering  from  the  summits  of  the 
ridge,  the  movements  of  the  hostile  army,  and  aids-de-camp  and  adju- 
tants-general  rode  past  at  fnU  speed,  deUvering  orders  to  the  diflerent 
parte  of  the  line.  The  dreadful  voice  of  the  artillery,  which  had  been 
hitherto  silent,  then  rent  the  air  with  its  thunders,  and  the  fire  of 
musketry  became  evidently  heavier  and  more  continuous.  At  this 
moment,  my  attention,  was  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  Lord  Wel- 
Kngton,  who  rode  up,  with  ftamon  his  bridle,  in  front  of  the  division. 
Upwards  of  two  years  had  elapsed  since  I  had  last  seen  him.  These 
had  been  to  him,  certainly,  years  of  mental  toil  and  anxiety.  But 
ftere  was  little  change  discernible  in  his  appearance.  There  was 
mesame  fire  in  his  eye  and  animation  in  his  countenance,  and  his  air 
betrayed  even  more  of  that  confidence  and  self-possession  with  which 
I  had  formerly  been  struck.  He  delivered  his  orders  to  Sir  Rowland 
Hill  with  promptitude  and  rapidity,  and  instandy  setting  spurs  to  bis 
iteed,  again  vanished  from  our  view. 

.  T^  P®****  which  the  enemy  selected  for  his  attack  was  on  our  left 
in  front  of  the  station  occupied  by  the  3d  division.  Their  advance 
vp  the  hill  had  been  made  under  a  severe  fire,  and  on  their  attaining 
ite  summit,  they  were  instantly  charged  -with  the  bayonet  and  driven 
back  with  heavy  loss.  Our  division  moved  to  the  left,  to  support  the 
part  of  the  line  thus  assailed  but  our  assistance  was  unnecessary,  die 
troops  already  engaged  having  proved  themselves  fully  adequate  to 
the  repulse  of  the  enemy.  The  firing,  which  had  now  ceased  on  our 
part  of  Ae  line,  was  still  warmly  kept  up  in  the  centre  and  on  the 
iefl,  both  of  which  points  had  been  made  the  scene  of  formidable  at- 
tack by  the  enemy.  From  our  station  on  the  right  litde  ofthe  action 
was  discernible,  and  our  gaze  was  principally  directed  to  the  large 
masses  ofthe  French  army  which  were  now  visible  in  the  plain  be- 
neath, and  whose  motions  we  vwitched  with  curiosity  and  interest 
These  were  soon  observed  to  be  retiring,  and  the  only  firing  heard 
was  that  ofthe  artillery  and  of  die  light  division  which  still  continued 
to  follow  the  enemy,  and  harass  them  in  their  retreat  By  degrees 
this  too  died  away,  and  all  was  silent  «. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  27th  no  further  attack  was  made  by 
Ae  French  on  our  position.  Tired  with  the  &tigues  of  the  night,  and 
tie  excitement  I  had  since  undergone,  I  threw  myself  on  my  pallet, 
and  slept  soundly.  Towards  evening  I  awoke.  Willingly  would  I 
have  slept  again,  for  visions  of  tranquil  beauty  had  visited  me  in  my 
slumber,  and  it  was  painful  to  exchange  the  bright  world  of  dreams 
m  which  I  had  been  ranging  for  that  less  bvely  reality  to  which  I 
was  again  awakened. 

The  night  passed  undisturbed,  and  two  hours  before  the  dawn  of 
day  we  were  under  arms.  It  was  the  general  expectation  of  the  army 
that  die  attack  would  be  again  renewed.  It  was  not  The  hours 
passed  on  widiout  alarm ;  and  when  the  sun  rose,  the  enemy  were 
observed  m  motion  on  the  road  leading  to  Coimbra  and  Oporto,  which 
passed  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  Sierra.  In  consequence  of  this  we 
were  order^  instantly  to  march;  and  again  crossing  the  Mondego, 
»r  Kowland  Hill  s  division  continued  dieir  retreat  towards  Lisbon, 
by  the  road  leading  through  Thomar  and  Santarem. 

Till  our  anrival  at  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  we  saw  nothing  fui^ 
ther  of  the  French  armv.  Our  march  oontinued  for  ten  days,  and  it 
was  indeed  a  melancholy  one.  The  roads  were  crowded  with  thou- 
sands of  fiimilies,  driven  from  thehr  homes  m  a  state  of  utter  destitu- 
non,  and^  presenting  images  of  squaUd  namry  never  to  be  efibced 
nom  tbe  memories  of  thoea  who  witnessed  Uiem.  On  these  I  shaH 
not  enlAiige.    They  have  often  been  described,  and  I  beUeve,  never 


exaggerated ;  and  Tie  who  trusts  to  bis  imagination  for  a  picture  ofthe 
miseries  of  war  need  scarcely  fear,  however  dark  his  colouring,  that 
his  limning  will  exceed  the  truth. 

I  believe  it  was  on  the  9th  of  October  that  we  reached  Alhandra,  a 
village  on  theTagus,  which  formed  the  extrenJe  right  ofthe  line  we  were 
about  to  occupy.  On  the  night  of  our  arrival  one  of  those  events  oc- 
curred which,  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners,  contribute  more  than  any 
other  to  affix  a  taniish  on  the  character  of  our  arras.  By  some  culpa- 
ble negligence,  the  wine,  of  which  the  town  contained  a  great  quan- 
tity, had  not  been  destroyed ;  the  soldiers  broke  into  the  cellars,  and 
a  scene  of  unparalleled  drunkenness  ensued.  It  was  a  truly  fortunate 
circumstance  that  the  enemy  did  not  attack  us  on  that  night  or  on 
the  following  morning.  Had  they  done  so,Iam  convinced  there  would 
not  have  been  found  in  the  second  division  a  thousand  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms.  The  possession  of  Alhandra  would  have  afforded 
the  means  of  turning  our  position,  and  the  war  in  Portugal  might 
thus  have  been  brought  to  a  sudden  and  abrupt  conclusion. 

On  the  morning  after  our  arrival  General  Stewart  harangued  the 
men  on  the  parade,  and  drum-head  court-martials  being  instantly  as- 
sembled, several  severe  but,  in  the  circumstances,  not  unnecessary 
punishments  were  inflicted. 

By  the  arrival  of  some  French  prisoners,  we  learned  that  a  pretty 
severe  rencontre  between  our  cavalry  and  that  of  the  enemy  had  taken 
place  that  morning  at  day-dawn.  A  trumpeter  of  the  13th  bore  at 
his  saddle-bow  the  spolia  opima  of  a  French  oflicer,  whom  he  had  cut 
down  in  the  charge.  I  examined  the  helmet,  which  was  of  brass,  and 
found  that  it  had  literally  been  divided  in  two.  Such  a  blow  was 
not  unworthy  the  arm  of  Roland  the  Paladin,  or  the  most  stalwart 
knight  ofthe  Round  Table  of  our  own  King  Arthur. 

As  night  set  in  the  drum  beat  to  arms,  and  we  were  unexpectedly 
ordered  to  march.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  darkness  was 
extreme.  I  know  nothing  of  the  direction  in  which  we  marched,  but 
the  roads  were  literally  knee-deep,  and  we  proceeded  several  hours 
before  halting.  The  night  was  passed  on  the  road.  It  was  impossible 
to  distinguish  any  object  a  yard  off,  and  I  and  several  of  my  compa- 
nions remained  seated  till  morning  at  the  foot  of  a  rock,  a  projecting 
ledge  of  which  afforded  a  slight  shelter  from  the  pelting  ofthe  storm. 
Thus,  on 
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**ThiB  night,  wherein  the  cub-drawn  bear  would  couch. 
The  lion  and  the  belly-pinched  wolf 
Keep  their  fury  dry," 

did  the  division  remain  exposed  to  all  the  fuiy  of  the  elemental- 
Even  the  men's  knapsacks  were  wet  through,  and  the  rain  penetrat- 
ing their  catouche-boxes,  nine-tenths  of  their  ammunition  was  destroyed. 

The  morning  at  length  dawned,  and  the  joyful  order  to  advance 
was  sounded  in  our  ears.  A  we^ry  journey  of  two  leagues  brought 
1^  to  a  small  village  in  the  mountains,  where  we  remained  two  days. 
Here,  better  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  the  repetition  ofthe  scene 
which  had  taken  place  at  Alhandra.  Before  the  bUlets  werd  issued 
to  the  soldiers,  every  house  was  examined,  and  the  wine  which  they 
contained  poured  out  into  the  street  This  work  of  destruction  was 
carried  on  amid  the  rueful  looks  of  the  natives,  and  the  curses,  not 
loud  but  deep,  of  the  shivering  soldiers. 

Our  next  movement  was  to  Bucellus,  famous  for  the  wine  which 
bears  its  name.  It  is  situated  in  a  hollow,  on  one  pf  the  principal 
roads  to  Lisbon,  a  short  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  second  line  of  de- 
fence. The  town,  which  is  not  a  large  one,  was  crowded  with  soldierly 
and  was  the  station  appointed  for  two  brigades  of  infantry  and  one  of 
cavalry.  Here  the  chances  of  the  service  direw  me  again  in  contact 
with  my  friend  Conyers,  now  a  captain  of  dragoons.  Those  who  have 
never  met  a  friend  of  their  youth  in  similar  circumstances  kitoW 
nothing  of  the  glow  of  feeling  which  such  meeting  excites.  In  sea- 
sons of  danger  the  heart  is  peculiarly  open  to  the  impressions  of  old- 
remembered  friendships.  The  mind  delights  to  turn  from  pfesent 
difficulty  and  privation  to  those  who  were  associated  with  our  former 
happiness,  whose  voice  recalls  to  our  memory  the  dream  of  former 
days.  Conyers  was  delighted  to  see  me;  for  he,  of  course,  knew  I 
had  been  taken  prisoner,  but  had  not  heard  of  my  escape.  Seated  at 
evening  over  our  canteen  of  wretched  ordinaire,  we  told  the  story  of 
our  lives  since  We  had  last  parted.  I  learned,  that  at  the  time  of  our 
capture  he  had  escaped,  at  the  expense  of  a  slight  wound,  by  char- 
ging boldly  forward,  and  trusting  afterward  to  the  speed  and  mettle 
of  his  horse.  Nor  did  we  foil,  while  we  laughed  at  his  eccentricities^ 
to  crush  a  wine^up  to  the  health  ofthe  old  Scotch  captain,  who  had 
been  our  leader  on  that  occasion,  and  who  was  now  paying  the  pen- 
alty of  his  generalship  at  Verdun. 

Another  goblet,  and  it  was  a  bumper,  was  crowned  to  the  healdi 
of  my  worthy  uncle ;  nor  was  even  Giizy  unrem«xibered  in  our  pota^ 
tions.  Then  rose  the  memory  of  those  days  of  youthful  hope  when, 
with  panting  hearts,  we  had  longed  for  that  moment  when  our  feet  would 
be  free  to  follow  the  career  of  pride  and  honour  for  which  we  felt  our 
selves  to  be  destined.  The  hopes  of  neither  of  us  had  been  blighted 
by  fortune.  The  path  we  panted  to  pursue  we  had  since  trod.  Yet 
we  felt  that  our  boyish  aspirations  were  yet  unfulfilled,  and,  too  pro- 
bably, were  ever  destined  to  remain  so. 

Conyers  staged  but  a  few  days  at  Bucellus,  nor  did  we  remain 
much  longer.  The  brigade  went  into  campabout  a  league  in  advance, 
from  which,  after  a  sojourn  of  about  ten  days,  our  regiment  ^raa 
ordered  to  occupy  the  Qointft  de  Cunha,  a  large  and  solitary  chateaa 
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among  the  hills.  It  was  Ibrtifiad  with  a  few  |iieoes  of  light  artilleiy. 
Embrasurea  were  cat  in  the  walls  for  the  action  of  musketrjr ;  and  pro- 
tected as  it  was  by  the  surrounding  batteries,  the  quinta  might  be 
considered  a  place  of  some  strength.  Owing  to  the  scTerity  of  the 
duty  to  which  we  had  hitherto  been  exposed,  I  had  been  seized,  be- 
fore quitting  the  camp  with  an  attack  of  ague.  This  was  so  violent 
as  to  render  mo,  for  some  time,  unfit  for  duty.  From  a  quotidian, 
however,  it  gradually  subsided  to  a  tertian ;  and  though  considerably 
enfeebled  by  its  continuance,  I  was  enabled  once  more  to  play  my 
humble  part  in  the  great  game  of  war. 

During  the  weeks  that  we  remained  thus  stationed,  nothing  memo- 
rable occurred.  Yes,  there  was  one  occurrence,  the  relation  of  which 
may  perhaps  serve  to  diversify  a  little,  the  monotonous  tissue  of  this 
portion  of  my  memoirs. 

The  gallant  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  troops  at  the  battle  of  Busaoo 
had  induced  the  ministry  to  confer  on  Manhal  Beretford  the  Order 
of  the  Bath.  The  occasion  of  his  investment  with  the  insignia. 
Lord  Wellington  determined  to  celebrate  by  a  grand  party,  and  an 
invitation  to  all  the  officers  of  the  army  who  should  be  off  duty  on 
the  appointed  day  was  inserted  in  the  general  orders. 

Although  our  quinta  was  fully  twenty  miles  distant  from  Main, 
which  was  to  be  the  scene  of  the  destined  festivity  my  friend  Pop* 
ham  and  myself  determined  to  relieve  the  dulness  of  our  mode  of  life 
by  accepting  the  invitation.  At  daylight  we  set  forward  on  our  wiiy, 
and  after  riding  for  many  hours  on  the  most  villanous  roads  that  were 
ever  trod  by  the  fool  of  either  man  or  horM,  sometimes  ascending  to 
the  mountain  tops,  and  at  others  sinking  to  the  very  bottom  of  the 
valleys,  about  two  o'clock  we  reached  the  palace  of  Mafra.  On  in- 
quiry, we  fouml  there  was  neither  stabling  nor  forage  for  our  horses; 
but  observing  some  ruinous  and  deserted  cottages  at  a  short  distance, 
we  selected  the  most  weather-proof  for  a  stable,  and  returned  to  the 
palace.  < 

We  were  ushered  through  a  handsome  suit  of  apartments  into  a 
splendid  saloon,  which  we  foimd  already  filled  by  a  large  and  miscel- 
laneous assemblage.  There  were  generals  in  their  stars  and  ribands, 
and  their  stafi^  all  tags  and  embroidery;  and  there  loo,  was  the  humble 
subaltern  of  a  marching  regiment,  his  ooat  the  colour  of  brick-dust, 
and  patched  at  the  elbows,  staring  about  him,  as  if  in  wonder  bow 
the  devil  he  got  jnto  such  company.  There,  too,  were  Portuguese 
generals  and  officers  of  the  higher  ranks,  some  with  gold  keys  on  their 
pocketrfiaps,  parading  the  apartment  with  an  air  of  selfcomplacent 
dignity,  and  grinning  their  little  Tsompliments  whenever  **  EL  grande 
lord^*  happened  to  approach  them.  The  party  altogether  amounted  to 
between  two  and  three  hundred ;  and  oomidering  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  assembled,  struck  me  on  my  entrance  as  forming  rather  a 
brilliant  coup  d*  ceil. 

Of  course,  the  principal  object  in  the  group,  *'  the  observed  of  all 
observers,*'  was  Lord  Wellington.  There  was  no  assumption  of  state 
or  dignity  in  his  demeanour.  He  wore  the  uniform  of  his  rank,  with 
the  star  and  riband  of  the  Bath,  and  laughed  and  talked  with  those 
aro,und  him  in  a  tone  of  freedom  and  fiuniliarity  which  showed  his 
disregard  of  all  ceremony  and  punctilia 

We  had  been  there  about  an  hour  before  the  grand  ceremony  of  the 
day  commenced.  There  was  nothing  about  it  remarkably  imposing. 
Marshal  Beresford  advanced,  supported  by  Sir  Brent  Spencer  and  Sir 
Rowland  Hill,  and,  kneeling  down,  the  ceremony  of  installation  was 
performed,  with  all  due  pomp  and  solemnity.  This  done,  the  neophyte 
shook  hand  with  his  brothenof  the  Order,  and  received  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  company  on  the  acquisition  of  his  new  honours. 

But  however  august  the  spectacle  might  have  been,  I  believe  the 
migorily  of  the  party  were  in  little  humour  toei\ioy  it  My  own  ap- 
petite had  been  excited  to  an  unpleasant  degree  by  a  ride  of  twenty 
miles  over  a  mountainous  country ;  and  Sir  William  Ctirtis  himself 
never  looked  to  the  hour  of  dinner  with. more  anxious  anticipation. 
Our  fore,  indeed,  had  recently  consisted  of  the  common  rations  of  the 
army,  there  being  no  market  from  which  it  was  possible  to  derive  any 
additional  supply.  The  prospect  of  this  day's  dinner,  therefore,  rose 
before  us  like  a  green  oasis  in  the  desert,  a  star  in  the  surrounding 
darkness,  on  which  the  fancy  loved  to  linger. 

Never  did  lover  pant  more  ardently  for  the  hour  of  meeting  with 
his  mistress  than  did  the  hungry  crowd  assembled  at  Mafi«  for  the 
annunciatiofi  of  dinner.  *'  Time  and  the  hour,"  as  the  old  proverb 
hath  it,  "  wear  out  the  longest  day  f  and  our  eais  were  at  length 
greeted  by  the  anxiously  expected  sounds.  The  more  distinguished 
portion  of  the  guests  "  paced  forth  into  the  haH,"  in  the  due  order  of 
their  rank  and  seniority  in  the  service,  and  were  followed  by  thepro- 
ftmum  tndgtUt  whose  order  of  advance  was  regulated  by  the  no  less 
intelligible  principled  *' Devil  take  the  hindmost"  The  reader  may 
conceive  our  consternation,  when,  having  with  difficulty  obtained  en- 
trance into  the  crowded  sizSe-a^nan^er,  it  was  evident  that  the  table 
would  not  contain  one  tithe  of  the  company,  and  we  heard  it  announ- 
ced diat  dinner  was  provided  only  for  the  general  officers. 

Never  was  blank  discomfiture  more  forcibly  depicted  than  in  the 
countenances  of  the  disappointed  guests.  They  sufilered  the  agonies 
of  Tantalus.  A  splendid  dinner  was  before  them,  yet  with  the  savou- 
'ry  fumes  of  the  viands  in  their  nostrils,  the  sentence  of  famine  had 
gone  forth  against  them.  As  the  unwelcome  sounds  met  their  ear, 
a  murmur  of  anger  and  disappointment  ran  through  the  assembly.  No 
dinner !  exclaimed  a  hundred  voices,  in  accents  of  indignant  astonish- 
ment    No  dinner !  was  pensively  echoed  by  a  hundred  more. 

The  doctrine  of  passive  obedience^  howoTer,  was  by  no  means  ex- 


emplified in  die  oondaetof  dio  oxdnded  gositi.  Sone  hy  diat  of  im- 
pudence still  endeavoorad  lo  secure  places  at  the  table,  and  oihen 
gazed  around,  in  hopes  of  an  opportunity  of  securing  onobBeiTedsome 
portion  of  the  spoil.  An  officer  of  the  Boffii  was  detected  in  the  ad 
of  taking  improper  liberties  with  a  turkey,  and  another  iigatcd  m  his 
attempt  to  escape  with  a  giblet-piei  Dedaive  meaaurea  vrai«  evideDt- 
ly  become  necessary,  and  the  generals  appeared  pet&ctly  m^rae,  that 
their  generalship  was  never  more  emphatically  called  ftr,  than  ootfae 
present  occasion.  Ordeis  for  our  instant  departure  wera  loadly  vo- 
ciferated, but  without  eflect,  aad  the  dinner  would  oettainJy  bate 
speedily  disappeared  from  the  board,. but  for  the  opportone  airival  of 
a  party  of  the  79th  Highlandeis  who  had  been  intiodnced  by  Gcnenl 
Cameron,  and  proceeded  by  bis  directiGiis  to  expel  oa  fiom  the  apart- 
ment at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

When  ths  process  of  summary  crjectment  had  bean  oaeaplaied  bf 
this  unusual  act  of  bospitality,  we  returned  to  the  saloan,  where  «• 
were  regaled  with  music  by  the  fine  band  of  the  Gnaida.  GreA  m 
the  power  of  music  is  admitted  to  be,  its  sooihii:^  ioftuenoe  ocnuidy 
did  not  extend  to  the  mitigatioo  of  that  complaint  under  wUch  weafl 
so  vehemently  sufibred,  iod  never  did  sweet  anindB  ftfl 
pletely  of  their  efifoct 

There  iii  a  certain  brolheihood  and  freemasonry  in 
felt  ouiselves  linked  together  by  one  common  calami^,  and 
addressing  stranger,  ponred  forth  the  most  nnmeasored  nwiaiiiuM  of 
anger  and  invective  on  the  sub^eet  of  their  common  wrong*. 

While  thus  employed,  an  aid-de-camp  of  Lord  Wallin^an  eoland 
the  apartment,  and  apologising  for  the  disappointment  nnder  wladiwe 
siififerad,  announced,  by  way  of  consc^ion,  that  sapper  wonU  be  pro* 
vided  for  the  whole  party.    The  reaction  of  leeUog  excilBd  by  the 
simple  enunciation  of  the  word  ngpper  was  really  a  psjfcholqgical  phe- 
nomenon.   The  brows  that  had  been  knitted  doaeiy  togtuber, 
ly  expanded  i  and  dull,  heavy,  and  spiritless  cj^es  were  ooo 
lighted  up  with  the  spaikle  (^animation.    Thefv  ware  even 
in  company,  though  these  were  fow,  and  the  appraximatian  to  a  growl 
in  the  tone  of  our  convenation  was  now  ceitaisliy  \csa  isiaiaAalAa 
than  before. 

But  the  balmy  impression  eveft  of  diia  weloouM  imeOlgenoa  aoon 
very  sensibly  diminished.  Ten  o'clock  was  die  boor  of  aopper,  ani 
we  knew'from  the  consentaneona  information  of  a  hundred  watcher 
that  four  draaiy  hours  had  yet  to  ekpae  bedfore  the  adTcnt  of  ihatbles- 
sed  consummation.  During  these  hmg  boon  we  ware  adB  dastiBed 
to  receive  internal  evidence  of  nature's  cordial  abhonance  ef  a  va^ 
cuum.  For  near  half  that  period,  indeed,  we  stood  wedged  tagetiar 
in  one  solid  mass  at  the  door  of  the  aapper-rooni,  waiting  to  bmat  is 
like  a  torrent  whenever  it  should  be  opened.  Opened  it  was  at 
length :  but  on  entering  the  apartment  I  found  to  Biy  inexpnaafeia 
dismay  that  those  before  me  had  swept  every  diafa  away  fian  tfce  M- 
tom  of  the  table,  leaving  nothing  in  the  afaape  of  an  namlffif 
who  followed.  I  ahall  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
and  confusion  which  ensued.  Those  who  have 
ron  of  halfslarved  dogs,  snarling,  quarrelling,  and  figl&tixig  for  a  aini^ 
bone  may  conceive  something  ^its  charaete^  At  fina  poor  Fopban 
and  myself  were  in  despair. 

But  instant  action  was  neeeaaaiy,  and  we  aet  ont  <«— gS^  in  difta 
ent  dtrectioDa,  agreeing  to  ratnm  and  ahare  tngether  die  pndaca  of 
our  exertioas. 

Widi  great  difiiculty,  and  a  large  bribe  lo  one  ofdieaervaBlBpIat 
length  procnred  a  bottle  of  Madeira,  and  found  Pophaaa  bad  been 
equally  soccessfbl  in  obtaining  a  loafof  biaad.  Ota  this  wa  a^pped^ 
and  aflerwBid  retired  to  our  appointed  donaitaiy,  whicb  was  in  aa 
uninhabited  vring  of  the  mansion.  There,  wiappsd  in  oar  ?watptoBha» 
we  paased  the  night  on  the  floor,  and  with  tbedawaof  tlia  day,  naami* 
ed  our  unfed  horses  to  return  to  our  cantonmenla. 

About  the  middle  of  November,  Maasena  broke  up  horn  bia  can- 
tonments and  retired.  The  English  army  advanced  inatamly  in  pa^- 
suit  During  the  day  of  our  fint  mareh  the  rain  fidl  heavily  aad  antb> 
out  intermission,  and  our  route  lay  throngfa  villafes  desolate  and  de- 
serted. It  was  not  till  kiagafler  dark  that  we  anivad  at  Villa  Neva, 
where  WB  halted  for  the  night 

The  filth  and  brutality  of  the  French  anny  can  only  be  euncsiyad 
by  those  who  saw,  as  we  did,  the  state  of  the  villagaa  diey  badeeeii- 
pied.  There  was  aomethiqg  revolting  and  even  degrading  ta  bnman 
nature  in  the  extreme  andeanlineaa  of  the  dwelliaga  liiey  bad  j«t 
quitted.  In  the  village  where  we  wera  now  to  lake  np  oar  qaaitesa 
there  waa  not  a  door  or  window  remaining,  and  we  ware  left  lo  giapa 
our  way  into  any  bouae  we  might  think  proper  to  ooeopy.  Oar  bag- 
gage, owing  to  the  badneea  of  tibe  roads,  was  still  for  in  the  tear ;  it 
was  therefore  impossible  to  procure  any  refreshment,  and  ilia  ni|iht 
was  one  of  almost  impenetrable  darkness.  In  selecting  qnaitofa  aa- 
der  such  circumstances,  there  was  only  one  of  oursensea  which  eonU 
assist  in  guiding  our  choioe,  and  after  a  aoaol  reconnmaaance,  I  at 
length  fixed  on  my  residence  for  the  night  I  groped  my  way 
room,  at  one  end  of  which  there  was  a  heap  of  dry  straw,  and 
up  my  hone  at  the  other,  I  cast  myself  upon  it,  cold,  wet,  aad 
as  1  was,  to  teat  tiU  morning.    Sleep,  that 

upon  the  high  and  giddy 


Seals  up  the  ship-boy*s  ^yes,  and  rocks  his  btaioa 
In  cradle  of  the  rode  imperioas  sttiga,'' 

seldom  withholds  biaanodynefipom  die  tired  soldier.    X  navar  ii^poyed 
deeper  or  mora  tnoqnil  alnmberdiaa  oo  tfact  nigbt 
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he  had  Aond  me  <mt  I  know  not)  etood  beside  me,  with  a  coimte- 
nwce  on  which  honor  was  sCrongly  depicted.  As  I  knew  him  to  be 
a  blockhead,  I  did  not  at  fint  think  it  necessary  to  inquire  into  the 
«we  of  his  emotkm,  but  desired  him  to  lay  oat  my  dressing  things, 
and  pitmd^  water  ftr  my  toflet  Still  he  did  not  move,  and  I  mora 
paramptorily  reyaated  my  ordeis. 

«  For  the  hive  of  God,"  at  length  ejaoolated  the  booby,  "does  your 
iwoour  know  what  sort  of  bed  you're  lying  onT 

"No^"  I  answered,  "but  I  find  it  a  veiy  oomfbrtable  one.    But  no 
wo— eiecute  my  orders  instantly." 

-Your  honour's  lying,'  he  exclaimed,  "  on  a  heap  of  dead  men  r 
^ue  had  no  sooner  uttered  the  words  than  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  and 
«wnd,  to  my  horrpr  and  constemation,  that  his  assertion  was  true.  An 
arm  and  a  livid  hand  at  one  part  protruded  from  the  straw,  and  agris- 
*y  .  ••?  ^"^  vieible  at  another.  After  making  this  discovery,  I  re- 
mamed  not  another  moment  in  the  house,  but  ran  out  into  the  street, 
deteimined  to  enter  it  no  more. 

*!.  ^  "y  d«I»rt«we>  an  examination  took  place,  and  it  was  discovered 
f™  ■'^l*  ^  A«  bodiee  of  nine  dead  Frenchmen,  which  were 
covered  by  the  straw.  As  these  men  had  died  a  natural  death,  some 
jIL2*^**^  ^  oontagioos  disorders,  I  was  not  at  first  without 
■wje  drsad  of  infeetfen.  But  my  apprehensions  were  soon  forgotten, 
•ad  no  bad  consequences  ensued. 

A^^^^**  VUhiNova,we  had  expected  to  march  again  on 
ttte  fouowuy  morning.  But  in  this  vw>  were  deceived.  The  mom- 
Vg  passed,  and  we  received  no  order  to  proceed,  nor  did  we  move 
ftom  our  quartets  tiU  the  day  fidbwing.  WhUe  we  remained  there. 
a  oreimance  occurred  which  showed  how  Uttle  even  Lord  Wel- 
UDgkm  was  at  that  time  aware  of  the  plans  of  the  French  general. 
A  T"  """^  engaged  in  conversation  vnth  some  other  ofikers  in 
ine  street  when  Lord  WeUington,  accompanied  by  Sir  Brent  Spencer 
ana  a  nnmenros  suite,  rode  past.  The  cavalcade  stopped  withm  a 
yard  or  two  of  us,  and  I  distinctly  heard  him  deliver  the  following  or- 
<ier  to  the  a^jutHit-general. 

"2[j»^  write  to  Admiral  Berkely,  and  tell  him  that  my  ad- 
▼anced-guwi  are  to-night  within  a  league  of  Santarem,  and  they  wUl 
•Bier  j«  eaily  tomorrow  morning." 

It  was  undoubtedly  true  that  the  advanced-guard  of  the  army  were 
Ciat  night  within  a  league  of  Santarem,  but  neariy /our  monAM  elapsed 
Jefcfoniey  enterad  it  In  fi»t,  next  day  it  was  generally  known  that 
W"ena  had  eslablidied  his  army  in  a  strtiog  elevated  position,  of 
which  Santarem  fonned  the  right,  and  which  he  had  been  some  weeks 
alVmed  in  fertiiying  by  numerous  batteries  and  redoubts.  This  occa- 
aoned  a  change  in  the  destination  of  the  second  division,  which  was 
owected  to  crass  immediately  to  the  south  bank  of  the  T^gus.  For 
™  lWMe»  men^jtwar's  boats  had  been  brought  up  the  river  from 
IJsbon,  and  the  passage  was  effected  with  litde  delay  and  no  diffi- 
culty.  ' 

The  dismal  scene  of  desolation  on  which  we  had  lately  been  com- 
pelled to  gaae  was  now  changed  for  one  more  pleasing  and  cheerful. 
This  part  of  Fdrtugal  had  comparatively  sufibred  nothing  of  the  evils 
of  war.  It  had  been  invaded  by  no  hostile  army,  and  the  husband- 
wan  had  undisturbed  pursued  his  peaceful  occupation,  reaping  where 
ne  had  sown.  Hers  all  was  peaceful  and  quiet,  and  the  war  which 
had  for  years  agitated  their  unhappy  country  had  been  to  the  natives 
mtfaeAlenttr|o  rather  a  rumour  than  a  reality.  They  wimessed  now 
wdie  ihat time  the  presence  of  a  foreign  armed  force ;  and  soldiers 
mo  spoke  a  different  language  and  professed  a  different  religion  from 
«air  own  became  peaceful  iimiates  of  their  domestic  circles. 

It  vras  evident,  fiom  the  labour  he  had  bestowed  in  strengthenmg  it, 
that  Massena  contemplated  more  than  a  transient  occupation  ofhis  pa- 
«itionat  Santarem.  Our  divisfon  therefore  went  into  quarters  for  the 
winter,  in  a  aeries  of  smell  tovnis  and  villages  which,  within  the  space 
«f «  few  leagues,  bordered  upon  the  T^gus.    General  Houghton's 

brigade,  of  which  the formed  a  part,  werestationed  at  Chamusca, 

where  Sir  Rowland  HiU  established  his  bead-quarters.  Here  we  led 
«neasy  and  a  pleaaant  life.  The  inhabitants  virere  kind  and  hospita- 
ble; the  army  suderi  brought  copious  supplies  of  all  the  comforts  and 
even  luxuriea  we  could  desire,  and  the  toils  and  dangers  of  war  were 
for  a  time  forgotten. 

Near  Chamuaca  the  TagoM  was  scarcely  broader  than  the  Thames 
9X  Richmond.  On  our  side  it  was  guarded  by  the  Portuguese  Oide- 
neoxe,  for  whom  huts  were  erected  at' convenient  distances.  It  was 
a  fovourito  morning  amusement  for  the  British  oflicen  to  ride  down  to 
tte  banks  of  th«  river,  and  hold  parley  with  the  French,  who  came 
»r  a  nnular  purpose  to  the  opposite  margin.  In  these  dialoguea  of- 
ienoe  had  been  taken,  probably  at  some  natwnal  reflections,  and  the 
meetmglB  m  question  at  length  came  to  aasume  a  more  hostile  form. 
The  daily  routine  was  as  follows>-A  Frendunan  wouM  advance 
ctose  to  the  nver,  while  an  English  ofiker,  taking  the  musket  of  the 
Mighbounng  sentry,  delibemtely  took  aim  at  him  and  fired.  The 
Engishman,  after  waiting  to  receive  the  fire  ofhis  antagonist,  then 
^eMed  jus  place  to  some  other  competitor  for  the  honours  of  the  Jtt- 
^Obm,  This  sort  of  contest  was  idle  and  absurd  enough,  and  on  reach- 
^i^.u^u^9^^^  ^^*  "^  very  judiciously  put  a  stop  to. 

on  the  6th  of  March  intelligence  was  received  that  the  enemy  had 
ejracMted  his  position  on  the  preceding  night,  and  viw  in  full  retreat 
uwta^es  received  instant  ordem  to  cross  AeTagus,  and  join  the 

Qoot  moM  w«  cntorad  upon  loeiMi  whieb  diqdayed  dw  lavBgei 


of  vnr  in  all  their  darkness  and  atrocity.  Never  was  a  country  more 
completely  devastated  than  that  through  which  we  now  passed.    Not 

a  blade  of  grass nothing  that  could  aflbrd  food  either  to  men  or 

animals  remained.  It  was  evident  that  the  imposBibility  of  longer 
procuring  the  supplies  necessary  for  so  large  an  army  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  retreat  of  Massena.  We  pursued  him  closely ;  and  though 
our  brigade  formed,  in  fact,  the  rear  of  the  British  army,  the  ei^my 
were  evidently  but  a  few  leagues  in  advance,  and  we  halted  for 
several  days  successively  on  the  very  ground  they  had  occupied  on 

the  preceding  night  /^   ,   ,     ,.     j 

The  road  along  which  we  travelled,  indeed,  aflforded  abundant 
proof  of  the  cruel  necessities  to  which  the  French  army  had  been 
reduced.  Jt  was  literally  strewed  wilh  the  carcaBses  of  mules  and 
horses,  which  had  fallen  on  the  march  from  famine  or  fatigue.  From 
many  of  these  the  French  soldiers  as  they  passed  had  cut  large  slices 
of  the  flesh;  an  expedient  for  satisfying  hunger  to  which  extreme 
pressure  could  alone  have  induced  them  to  resort  Even  the  sight  of 
human  bodies  led  to  rot  unburied  by  the  road,  or  form  the  repast  of 
the  region  kites,  was  not  wanting  to  complete  the  dismal  character  of 
the  scene.  Some  of  these  were  the  bodies  of  French  aoldiers,  who 
had  sunk  exhausted  by  disease  or  famine,  and  been  left  by  the  rapacity 
of  their  oomrada  to  perish  naked  and  miserably.  But  by  far  the 
greater  number  were  those  of  Portuguese,  who  had  foUen  victims  to 
the  gratuitous  barbarity  of  the  invaders.  Many  of  these  were  shock- 
ingly mutilated,  some  were  hanging  from  trees,  others  had  been  run 
through  the  body  by  the  bayonet 

The  fourth  day's  march  brought  us  to  Thomar,  a  town  of  consider- 
able  magnitude,  and  the  seat  of  an  episcopal  see.  Here  a  portion  of 
the  French  army  had  likewise  been  stationed,  snd  they  had  left  sinu- 
hir  proofs  of  their  occupancy  to  those  I  have  already  mentioned.  Here, 
too,  I  was  witness  of  a  scene  which  has  left  an  ineflaceable  impress- 
ion on  my  memory.  , 
We  had  marched  before  daylight,  and  about  noon  we  reached 
Thomar.  An  hour  or  two  after  our  arrival,  I  found  I  had  been  unfor- 
tunate in  the  quarters  I  had  chosen,  and  went  out,  in  hopes  of  being 
able  to  provide  myselfwith  a  better  lodging,  In  passing  through  the  ^ 
streets,  my  notice  was  attracted  by  a  large  convent,  which  I  enter«l, 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  aort  of  accommodation  it  afibrded.  The 
gate  opened  into  a  large  court-yard,  from  the  other  extremity  of  which 
ascended  a  stair,  which  led  into  a  range  of  cloisters.  I  pawed  through 
these,  and  suddenly  found  myself  in  a  large  gallery,  which,  it  was 
apparent,  had  been  used  by  the  French  as  an  hospital.  Most  striking 
and  terrible,  indeed,  was  the  sight  which  my  eye  then  encountered. 
Round  the  apartment,  some  stretehed  on  wretched  truckle-beds,  some 
on  a  little  dirtv  straw  upon  the  floor,  lay  about  fifty  dead  soldiers. 
Each  was  in  the  attitude  in  which  he  had  expired.  On  some,  death 
seemed  to  have  fallen  like  a  ttwiquil  sleep ;  in  others,  the  struggle 
with  the  death-agony  had  evidently  been  strong,  from  the  frightful 
contortion  of  limb  and  feature  into  which  they  had  been  thrown.  One 
man  sat  bolt-upright  against  tiie  wall,  and  the  hideous  expression  of 
his  countenance  rises  at  this  moment  before  me,  as  the  words  flow 
from  my  pen.  Never,  never  shall  I  forget  it  There  was  something 
so  striking  to  the  imagination  in  the  scene,  terrible  as  it  was,  that  I 
could  not  immediately  quit  it.  I  walked  slowly  round  the  gallery, 
gazing  with  a  sort  of  awful  fear  on  the  objecls  as  they  successively 
presented  themselves— then  the  spell  was  broken,  and  by  a  sudden 
impulse  of  horror,  rushing  hastily  down  the  stair,  I  quitted  the  man- 
sion of  death,  scarcely  venturing  to  breathe  till  I  found  myself  once 
more  beyond  its  dismal  precincts.* 

Some  indication  of  a  change  in  the  intentions  of  the  enemy  was  the 
occasion  of  our  halting  a  day  at  Thomar.  Early  in  die  following 
mommg  we  were  again  in  pursuit  The  spectacle  of  mortality  which 
the  roads  exhibited  seemed  to  deepen  as  we  advanced,  and  our  marches 
became  longer  and  more  severe.  Since  we  commenced  our  advance 
no  engagement  had  yet  taken  place  between  the  retreating  and  pur- 
suing armies.  But  on  the  third^day's  mareh  after  leaving  Thomar, 
the  distant  roar  of  cannon  and  voUeys  of  musketry  were  heard,  which 
became  evidentiy  louder  and  more  'frequent  as  we  advanced.  An 
aid-de-camp  of  Marshal  Beresford  sfaordy  after  came,  riding  at  full 
speed  from  the  front,  wilh  orders  to  General  Houghton  to  advance  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  witii  his  brigade.  The  order  vwis  instantiy  obey- 
ed, and  we  hurried  on  with  all  possible  speed  tovwtrds  the  scene  of, 
action.  As  we  proceeded,  I  remember  passing  a  vQlage  which  had 
that  morning  been  the  theatre  of  an  engagement  between  our  light 
troops  and  a  party  of  the  rear-guard  of  the  enemy.  The  appearance 
of  a  British  force  had  been  wholly  unexpected,  and  on  their  approach 
the  French  soldiers  were  seen  miming  forth  fVom  the  houses  of  the 
village  in  great  confusion.  They  were  instantiy  fired  on  and  charged 
by  the  English,  and  among  the  number  killed  vras  the  commander  of 
tiie  party,  a  colonel  in  die  French  service.  As  we  passed,  his  body 
lay  naked  on  the  road.  He  vras  a  young  man,  witii  a  countenance, 
even  in  death,  handsome.    The  orifice  of  a  bullet,  which  had  passed 


•  I  once  communicated  this  occurrence  to  a  writer  of  distinguished 
genius,  who  has  since  made  it  the  groundworic  of  a  paper  of  singular 
interest  and  power,  which  appeared  in  one  of  the  periodical  publica- 
tions of  the  day.  The  fiicts  vrcre  simply  as  above  stated ;  Uie  briUiant 
colouring  and  striking  acceamries  witii  which  he  inveatwi  them  weia 
the  additions  ofhis  own  fiua  imaginataon* 
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^f^gh  Us  body,  waf  vinble  on  his  chMt.  I  looked  sleadiiistly  on 
ha  &oe  as  we  peaaed,  and  read,  or  thought  I  read  there,  that  he  was 
m  man  of  high  birth  and  breeding,  brave,  gifled,  and  accomplished ; 
tba  hopfr^the  only  surviving  one,  perhaps,  of  some  fond  and  anxious 
noothep— the  beloved  of  some  fair  maiden  in  his  own  beaatiful  land, 
who  would  now  vainly  and  in  sickness  of  heart  expect  his  return. 
Yet  here  he  lay  an  outcast  in  the  public  road,  his  body  soiled,  spit 
spoa,aDd  trampled  by  the  feet  of  xiilgar  men. 

The  firing,  which  had  intermitted  for  a  brief  space,  was  again  re- 
newed before  we  arrived  at  Redinha.  There  we  halted  in  the  rear 
of  an  eminence  over  which  the  road  led,  and  remained  in  readiness 
to  bear  a  part  in  the  action  should  our  services  be  required.  This, 
bowever,  was  not  the  case.  The  firing  gradually  became  slacker  and 
mora  distant,  and  it  was  evident  the  enemy  were  again  in  full  retreat. 
I  rode  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  in  our  front,  in  hopes  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  French  anny.  I  succeeded,  but  the  glimpse  was  a  distant  one, 
•s  tbey  were  in  march  along  the  side  of  a  hill  about  a  league  off. 
The  action  bad  been  fought  in  order  to  cover  the  passage  of  their 
army  across  the  ^ure.  Their  puriiOso  having  been  eflected,  they  in- 
alantly  destroyed  the  bridge,  and  continued  their  retreat  Our  brigade 
halted  that  night  on  the  field  of  battle,  which  was  covered  with  the 
dyiag  and  the  dead. 

Never  was  greater  generalship  displayed  than  by  Masscna,  in  the 
oonduct  of  this  memorable  retreat.  Retreating  under  every  disadvan- 
tage,  unable  to  collect  more  than  ten  days*  provisions  for  his  army, 
and  consequently  debarred  from  risking  the  chances  of  an  engage- 
ment, and  closely  pursued  by  the  British  army,  he  made  no  sacrifice, 
^either  of  baggage  or  artillery,  and  reached  the  (rontier  of  Portugal 
with  an  anny  which,  though  it  had  suffered  much  from  fitmine  and 
privation,  had,  in  fact,  lost  nothing  from  hostile  attack.  The  only 
place  where  Lord  Wellington  was  enabled  to  bring  his  amy  into  col- 
lision with  the  enemy,  was  at  Redinha.  There  a  partial  engagement 
took  place  with  the  rear,  while  the  main  body  were  employed  in 
passing  the  river,  but  from  that  time  fon/iard  his  retreat  was  unmo- 
kated. 

The  pmise  is  of  course  confined  to  his  retreat  The  conduct  of  Mas- 
•aoa  in  the  preceding  campaign  was  certainly  not  marked  by  great  mi- 
litary talents,  and  in  stratagem  he  decidedly  showed  himself  throughout 
inlenor  to  his  great  antagonist  His  policy  manifestly  was,  to  have  im- 
mediately attacked  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  Had  he  done  so,  with 
hia  vast  auperiority  of  force,  there  was  at  least  a  strong  probability  of 
aacoeas.  In  the  attempt  he  would  undoubtedly  have  sacrificed  a  large 
poKtioo  of  his  army,  but  certainly  not  more  tlun  aflerward  fell  inglo- 
aous  victims  to  fomine  and  disease,  from  his  wintering  in  the  very 
kaafC  of  a  country  which  he  must  or  should  have  known  was  unable 
to  furnish  supplies  for  so  large  an  army.  But  these  are  matters  on 
which  it  would  ill  become  me  to  offer  more  than  a  very  difiident 
dpuaioB;  if,  indeed,  to  do  even  this  be  not  to  diverge  too  widely  from 
the  narrow  walk  of  personal  adventure  to  which  1  have  hitherto  been 
Btwiioiis  to  confine  my  steps. 

On  the  following  day  we  continued  our  advance,  and  after  a  march 
of  five  days  again  bivouacked  for  the  night.  Thirty  thousand  of  the 
British  army  were  hero  collected  witliin  the  space  of  a  mile.  No 
aight,  I  thinkt  can  be  more  picturesque  than  the  encampment  of  a 
laige  amy  by  night  The  blazing  fires — the  shadowy  figures  moving 
ill  the  red  and  flickering  light — the  busy  hum  of  a  thousand  voices, 
with  which  the  wind  is  loaded  on  its  passage,  lost  for  a  moment  in 
the  sound  of  the  bugle  or  the  trumpet,  but  again  heard  in  its  inter\'als 
—these,  independent  of  the  associations  to  which  they  are  naturally 
linked,  form  an  aggregate  of  sight  and  sound  striking  when  present, 
Mid  when  past  not  to  be  forgotten. 

This  was  oar  last  night  with  the  army.  Lord  Wellington,  in  the 
oouiao  of  it,  received  intelligence  that  Soul t  was  advancing  against 
fiadaioB,  intending  by  that  route  to  enter  the  Alentejo;  and  General 
Houi^ton  received  orders  on  the  following  morning  to  retrace  his 
•tepa,  and  crossing  the  Tagus,  once  more  to  unite  his  brigade  to  the 
aeeond  divisioo,  which  had  not  joined  the  pursuit 

Onr  march  back  was  doubly  dreary  and  disagreeable.  In  advanc- 
ing we  had  the  stimulus  of  a  flying  enemy,  the  chances  of  a  battle, 
tba  hope  of  victory,  all  ffoating  before  us.  But  cm  our  return  the 
•nntement  had  ceued,  and  even  the  soldiers  in  the  ranks  seemed 
dull  and  spiritless.  The  carcasses  which  lay  along  the  road  had, 
BiDoe  we  fbnaerly  passed,  become  putrid,  and  we  breathed  an  atmos- 
phdie  tainted  and  redolent  of  corruption.  The  raven  and  the  vulture 
had  been  busy  with  their  prey;  the  kites  hovered  over  us  in  the  air, 
and  the  eagie  poised  himself  high  up  among  the  clouds,  waiting  only 
§n  our  deparCuTO  to  return  and  finish  the  repast  in  which  he.  had 
been  interrupted.  If  we  were  formerly  awe-struck  by  the  bare  percep- 
tion of  mortality,  what  were  our  feelings  in  thus  beholding  mortality 
inveated  with  all  those  hateful  and  disgusting  concomitants  from  the 
aii^t  of  which  nature  shuddehngly  recoils. 

I  remember  nothing  of  note  connected  with  our  march  back  to  the 
Alenteja  On  the  18th  w^  crossed  Zezere,  at  Punhete,  and  reached 
Abrantes  on  the  30th,  where  a  bridge  of  boats  had  been  established 
across  the  Tagus.  On  the  21st  we  joined  our  division,  which  we 
learned  had  only  been  prevented  by  our  absence  from  commencing 
n^ve  operatiois  against  the  enemy.  It  vnM  known  that  Bade^  had 
■omndeted  without  a  aiege,  owing  either  to  treachery  or  cowardice, 
■nd  that  the  enemy  had  likewise  obtained  poaseasionof  Campo  Mayor, 

•  ^7^^  ^^^  ^**  '^*"  ^^^  "  •»  dilapidated  a  state  to  be  ca- 
paUo  of  any  efiectiYa  reaiataiioe. 


Sir  Rowlani  Hill  hayii^  to  the  stfrat  of  the  «n«f«hetaalKged 
to  return  to  England  for  the  recovery  of  hia  heaUU  ^ut «— ff»  af 
iho  second  division  at  this  important  juncture,  when  it  was  dbsal  lo 
play  a  distinguished  part  in  the  war,  had  devolved  on  Mdnhsl  Bere» 
ford.  The  fatiguing  marches  which  our  brigade  had  ktehf  uBd» 
gone  rendered  it  necessary  that  before  the  commenocanent  (rf  op«k 
tions  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tagus,  they  should  be  recrailed  br  t 
halt  We  rested  for  two  days  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amndia, 
and  en  the  23d  commenced  our  advance  towards  Bad^ioa 

It  was  evident,  from  the  slowness  and  caution  with  which  we  pio< 
ceeded,  that  Beresford  had  no  very  accurate  intelligence  with  le^ud 
to  the  enemy's  movements.  We  advanced,  when  the  aatare  of  the 
country  seemed  to  require  it,  with  the  skiimishers  extended  on  our 
flanks  and  the  cavalry  in  firont»  engaged  in  what  is  ceUed  **  feeling  tfac 
way." 

For  the  first  few  days  of  our  march  wa  proceeded  witboat  uof 
intelligence  of  the  French  army,  and  we  observed  in  the  appcnun 
of  the  country  no  marks  of  their  having  penetrated  **  thm  fiir  inn  thi 
bowels  of  the  land."  On  the  26th«  however,  a  party  of  eavfliymre 
observed  on  an  eminence  at  some  distance,  over  which  onr  mute  kr, 
who,  after  reconnoitering  us,  instantly  disappeared.  TkafiaoKfthe 
division  immediately  halted  antil  the  rear  had  oome  ap^  ad  onr  ad* 
vance  was  then  cautiously  continued,  with  the  cavahy  md  light 
infantry  in  front 

When  the  inftntay  paaed  the  height  on  wfaieh  the  ensBf  badlMi 
observed,  the  appearance  of  a  few  priaaners  of  the  Fmeh  civslij^, 
whom  a  party  of  the  Thirteenth  were  coodocting  to  the  nsr,  tai 
several  wounded  men  who  lay  bleeding  by  the  road,  gave  00  Ibt 
first  intelligence  that  a  collision  had  taken  plaook  We  naw  adnmeed 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the  rood  commanded  a  view  ef  Ctmpb 
Mayor,  which  lay  about  half  a  league  distant  in  the  plain  bsiife  us. 
The  French,  who  had  apparently  juat  received  iotelljgcooe  ef  oor 
approach,  were  seen  ruiming  firom  the  town,  and  fonaing  batiilf  on 
the  plain  in  order  of  retreat,  protected  by  their  isavaiiy  in  the  rear. 

Never  did  an  army  profit  more  by  superiority  of  tactic  than  did  the 
French  on  the  present  occasion.    They  certainly  amotaHed  lo  not 
more  than  three  thousand,  and  were  oomiaanded  by  GaoBiil  Latoor 
Maubei^.    The  road  from  Campo  Mayor  to  Bedains,  which  is  ahont 
three  leagues  distant,  lies  over  a  flat  and  sandy  plain.    We  eajofed, 
therefore,  in  our  advance,  a  perfect  view  of  the  opafatioDi  in  fhnt 
The  Thirteenth  Light  Dra^oona  made  a  otost  gallant  charge  on  tba 
enemy's  cavalry,  and  drove  them  back  on  their  infiumy  which  halted, 
formed  rapidly  in  aquare,  and  firing  a  voUey  in  tuot  forefed  ihdr 
assailants  to  retire     Their  cavalry,  having  again  ionned,  rstafMd 
once  more  to  the  rear,  and  the  infantry  reotimed  ita  nanh.    Thiiftie 
manoeuvre  was  frequently  repeated,  our  cavelry  diaptaying  add  BttlD- 
laining  an  evident  superiority  over  thit  of  the  enemy,  bat  ansbte  to 
derive  from  it  any  material  advantage.    One  ofaarga  I  mMaber, 
was  made  by  the  Portuguese,  who  wer«  emulous  of  daring  the 
honours  of  the  day.  The  issue,  however,  wOk  not  pieaiariy  ifast  which 
I  have  described  as  following  the  attacks  of  the  British   They  rade 
on  moat  gallantly,  till  they  came  within  piatol  ahM  of  the  eoettf , 
who  knowing,  apparently,  with  whom  they  had  to  dad,  ipomd  m 
to  meet  them,  when  the  Portuguese,  without  weitiiv  €■  the  "tag  of 
war,"  retreated  with  even  more  mpidity  than  they  had  sdviMcd.  It 
is  indeed  a  curioua  foct,  for  which  I  shall  not  pniend  to  aceaonttliit 
though  the  Portuguese  infontry  behaved  on  many  mxamam  ivith  great 
gallantry,  both  charging  and  deftating  the  enemy,  this  diaiinctkai«n 
by  no  means  piedicable  of  their  oavahy. 

In  this  manner  the  French  continued  their  letaea^  and  leaehed 
Bad^joa  without  anstaining  any  couaideiaUe  hm,  Garttiniy  aU  the 
honours  of  the  day  were  theiia.  In  the  face,  of  an  aimy  of  five  times 
their  number  they  eflected  their  reOeat  wilhoal  aofiennc  any  km 
either  of  baggage  or  guna,  and  I  believe  we  did  ml,  on  ik^a  ^ihioilt, 
make  twenty  prisoners.  The  ftct  waa,  that  even  our  heavy  cavaby 
were  never  engaged*  and  the  infonify,  during  the  whole  day  did  M 
fire  a  shot  This  speciaaen  of  Mamhal  Deterfnd'a  tatonta m agwienl 
certainly  did  not  lead  to  any  fungiBtulatinft  on  onr  good  fonne  k 
being  placed  under  hia  <*»— '^■ludi 

When  the  enemy  were  evidently  ftiily  beyond  our  imd^  ^ 
retrograded  to  Campo  Mayor,  where  we  halted  lor  tiie  night  We  ^om* 
tioned  the  inhabitaiilB  with  regard  to  dieir  treatment  by  Ae  French, 
and  fbiuid  the  eondnot  of  the  enenqr  on  tbia  aide  of  tba  Tigw  ^ 
been  leas  marked  fay  atrocity  than  en  the  other. 

On  the  fbUowingday  vre  marched  to  £2vna,  certaiidy  tfaastiaDgiis 
and  beat  fortified  cify  in  FbrtugaL    Foit  de  lippe^  which  Mn^ « 
the  aummit  of  a  high  coneahaped  hill,  is,  I  shooid  think,  nearly  '^ 
pregnable.    It  must  be  admitied  aa  a  pnudioal  panof  of  ita  ftm^ 
that  afler  the  English  aoay  had  wilfadmwn  from  dM  Aleittejo^  sadte 
place  waa  defemled  only  by  a  Ptatogueaa  gamnti.  Biaiahal  Soak 
never  even  attempted  to  ley  aiage  to  it,  alAoogh  it  ia  invinalioniiEiky 
the  key  to  that  province. 

From  £lvaa,  we  advanced  to  Boiha,  whcte  wre  halted  for  a  few 
daya,  while  the  engineen  vrere  engaged  in  constmcting  a  bnd^  hlf 
which  we  cnaaed  the  Ooadiana.  The  aiieam  ia  eztmmely  mpfd,  ihoo^ 
not  broad,  and  the  operation  waa  fbond  to  be  obe  of  aaate  difl^cultr- 
On  the  oppoaite  bank  of  the  Guadiana  we  lonnJned  encamped  fnc 
day*.  Hare  the  whole  oonntiy  aaemed  ooveiad  wi\h  gum 
the  fiMranoe  of  which  waa  ao  alinng  an  «n  be  ttaaoitaitely  o(k 
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iiy  limn  iiiliinni  Y  Hi*  Ttotteath  I^^  DngiooiM  sppraaduog  tha 
cmiv  oovend  widk  Uoodf  and  Mveroly  woondod*  we  aooa  leomod 
Ihttfln  oat  picket  beloogiog  to  thai  regiment  bad  been  turijMrifled  in 
the  nigbt,  and  taken  prisonen  by  the  enemy.  With  a  want  of  caution 
eariainly  eenumUe,  they  bad  miaaddkd  their  booee,  and  the  French, 
who,  m  their  advance,  bad  conXrived  to  elnde  the  obeervatioa  of  our 
videttea  and  outposifl,  left  them  by  the  middenneflB  of  their  attack,  no 
time  for  prapaiation.  The  officer  in  command  was  taken  priaooeri 
and  the  lieutenant  had  only  escaped  by  throwing  himself  on  his  hone, 
like  8  secoBd  Mazeppa,  without  either  saddle  or  bridle,  and  leaving 
the  dlraction  of  his  flight  to  the  choice  of  the  animaL 

Not  satisfied,  however,  with  this  successful  eoiqf  de  main,  the  enemy 
rode  fcrwaxd  even  u>  the  village  in  which  Marshal  BeresSbrd  had  his 
head4]«arteis,  and  breaking  open  his  house,  the  marshal  only  escaped 
capture  by  leaping  out  of  aback  window  in  hiB  shirt  and  oocked-hat, 
and  intlns  mMOBfiviable  trimmaking  die  best  o£  hi»  way  acvon  the  fields 
t9  the  camp,  wbere  the  unexpeclfHl  and  grotesque  appearace  of  their 
coramander  was  beheld  with  merriment  and  wonder  by  the  tnwps. 

Qnitluig  this  station,  we  marched  towards  Olivenca,  a  fortified 
town,  in  which  the  French  had  left  a  garrison.  On  being  summoned, 
(he  gacrenor  refused  to  surrender,  and  the  rest  of  the  army  con- 
thraing^  its  advance,  General  Cole  and  his  division  were  left  to  cour 
dact  the  siege.  On  the  folk>wing  night,  we  slept  at  Albuera,  yet  a 
Moodless  fieU,  and  not  destitute  of  a  wild  and  romantic  beauty.  The 
ground  wm  pretty  variegated  l^  little  langes  of  hiUs,  and  a  bright 
and  peaceful  stream  murmured  on  its  way  through  banks  clothed 
with  woods.  It  WM  a  quiet  and  pastoral  scene,  such  as  one  might 
look  far  rather  amid  the  green  mountains  of  Scotland  than  where  we 

Ibundit 

The  heavy  battering  train  had  not  yet  arrived  firam  Lisbon,  and  this 
eirenmtance  occasioned  a  considerable  delay  hi  our  operations.  It 
was  impossible  to  begin  the  siege  of  fiadiyas  without  it ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  anny  wm  cantoned  in  villages  a  few  leagues  in  front, 
covering  all  the  roads  by  which  Soult  could  possibly  advance  to  the 
relief  of  the  city.  Our  station  was  a  town  called  Ahnandrelejo,  about 
six  leagues  within  the  Spanish  frontier.  ThidMi  we  accordingly 
inarched,  and  remained  there  about  a  month. 

I  have  not  interrapted  the  detaib  of  the  military  events  with  which 
fhe  story  of  my  life  is  mtnrally  linked  by  allusion  to  incidents  which, 
although  they  maleiially  affected  my  own  happiness,  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  character  of  the  narrative  in  which  I  had  been  re- 
cently engt^.  1  would  take  advantage,  theieibie.  of  the  interval  of 
peaceful  occupation  which  we  enjoyed  in  our  new  quarters  t«  supply 
the  blank  vrhich  has  been  thus  occasioned. 

It  has  been  said  that  absence  subdues  passion.  I  have  never  found 
it  so.  Never  was  she  to  whom  my  troth  was  plighted  the  object  of  a 
kyve  more  fervent  and  engrosnng  than  when  seas  rolled  between  us 
and  the  cloud  of  danger  hnng  deepest  and  most  toweriogly  in  the 
horizon.  Then,  mdeed,  love  became  not  a  passion,  but  a  madness, 
and  reigned  in  my  heart  a  single»  solitary  despot  like  the  rod  of 
Aaron,  it  swallowed  up  all  other  sentiments  and  passions.  The  future 
contained  but  one  olgeot  for  which  I  panted  i  the  past  but  one  olgect 
of  memory. 

I  had  hitherto  been  fortunate.  Every  packet  bad  brought  letters 
from  England,  and  such  lettem  as  would  have  cheered  and  ceosoled 
roe  under  privatkms  far  greater  than  any  I  had  yet  been  called  on  to 
endure.  My  sisten  were  well,  and  Xndy  Melieentr-*«till  loved  me. 
Dear  and  preck>ns  to  me  as  the  light  of  heaven  were  those  letters. 
The  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  a  packet  biought  with  it  the  tumult 
of  emotion.  I  calculated  the  courae  of  tihe  vnnds,  by  which  the  voy- 
age might  be  shortened  or  prokmged,  and  prayed  that  the  vessel  in 
which  so  many  hopes  were  centered  might  be  wafled  to  her  port  with 
£ur  breezes  and  on  a  summer  sea. 

I  also  wrote  fVequently.  Often,  when  jttded  and  overcome  my  com- 
panions cast  thenMelves  on  the  gBDUDd  to  rest  thair  wearied  limbs,  and 
forget  in  sleep  their  troobles  and  their  dangerB,  dM  I  seiie  the  pen 
and  pour  forth  to  my  beautiful  betrothed  all  my  hopes,  my  fear^  and 
all  my  love.  Never,  never  vrm  her  issage  absent  from  my  thoughts. 
It  went  with  me  into  battle— it  fbtsook  me  not  in  pain  and  sufiering, 
and  when  beneath  the  cloudy  canopy  of  heaven  ny  head  rested  on 
its  Blony  pillow,  it  mingled  with  the  sweet  ilumbeis  that  desoended 
on  my  eyelids. 

During  our  stay  at  Almandrelejo,  ftr  the  fint  limaaiBoe  myairival 
in  Portugal,  a  packet  came  from  England  and  brought  no  letter  from 
her  I  loved.  A  thousand  fears  came  over  me,  and  my  fimoy  devised 
sad  though  visionary  causes  fbr  this  mdookad-fbr  silenoa.  Was  she 
not  iU?  Had  not  eome  dreadful  misfbrtune  happened  t  Might  not 
she  whom  I  adored  be  stretched,  at  that  veiy  moment,  on  a  bed  of 
sickness  and  suflering — the  bloom  faded  fiom  her  cheek««-th6  lustM 
gone  from  those  eyes— those  beautifhl  eyes  that  by  a  single  f^anoa  had 
made  my  blood  to  gush  onward  like  a  cataract  through  ray  tingling 
veins  f  My  spirits  were  low,  ro)r  heart  anxious  and  deprsssed.  Some* 
thing — I  knew  not  what — but  something  of  evil  omen  to  my  happi- 
ness had  befallen,  end  my  fears  though  vague,  were  overpowering. 

Such  was  the  state  of  mind  in  which  I  opened  the  letters  brooght 
me  by  the  packet.  The  saperseripckm  of  the  first  I  knew;  it  was 
fhnn  Frank  Willougbby.  He  was  in  London.  Since  I  quitted  Eng- 
land he  had  become  an  M.  P.,  and  his  new  duties  demanded  a  real* 
dence  of  some  mon&s  dumtion  in  town.  From  this  letter  I  derived 
at  least  a  partial  relief  from  the  dark  forebodings  that  oppressed  me. 
I^y  MeUcent  WW  well.   WUloogfabyJmtwihoMlbMQlfa*olae«| 


of  my  admiisgtion^  though  not  of  my  bve,  ^  to  no  hunait  ear  Ml 
that  holiest  of  secrets  been  confided;  but  he  had  often  heard  me  speal^ 
enthusiastically  of  her  charms,  and  he  mentioned  her  in  his  letter  a« 
one  of  whom,  fiur  distant  as  I  was,  he  imagined  it  would  be  agreeabla. 
to  receive  intelligence. 

I  learned  that  Lady  Meli<5bnt  too  was  in  Xiondon,  that  she  moved 
in  the  gayest  circle  of  the  metropolis,  and  was  the  star  of  firrt 
magnitude  in  the  hemisphere  of  fiishion*  When  she  appeared  at  th^ 
opera,  the  box  in  which  she  was  seated  was  that  to  which  all  eyea 
were  turned.  When  she  mingled  in  the  dance,  grace  hoVered  round 
let,  and  she  moved  peerless  and  pre-eminent  amid  the  circle  of  sur- 
rounding beauty. 

She  was,  he  said,  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  seen  evexy  where,  and 
every  where  attracting  homage.  Lord  Lmdhurst  too  was  in  towUt 
and  the  world  still  co^idered  him  as  the  affianced  lover  of  the  Lady 
MeUcent 

Willoughby's  letter  told  me  all  this,  and  had  the  immediate  efiect 
of  relieving  my  mind  from  much  of  that  burden  of  anxiety  under 
which  it  laboured.  At  fir^t,  something  of  a  pang  shot  through  my 
heart,  and  I  was  moved  by  a  sort  of  vague  jealousy  at  the  thougt^ 
that  iady  MeUcent,  during  the  absence  of  one  whom  she  loved— 
whom  she  knew  to  be  encompassed  with  perils  in  a  distant  landu 
should  have  felt  equal  to  the  prominent  part  she  was  then  playing  iA 
the  great  theatre  of  fashion.  Was  that  love,  which  in  me  was  aU- 
pervading,  oU-engrossing— which  was  the  very  anchor  of  my  hope^ 
nay,  almost  the  condition  of  my  being— was  that  love,  which  U>  ma 
was  every  thing,  to  her  so  little— so  very  little,  that  her  heart  requir- 
ed other  ol:rjects  of  interest  and  excitement,  her  mind  other  thoughli^ 
than  those  which  the  memory  of  him  who  loved  her  could  inspire  I 

Such  thoughts  and  feelings  disturbed  me  fbr  a  while,  but  not  lov^ 
I  soon  brooght  myself  to  believe  that  the  dlstinguiahed  part  she  ocoo* 
pied  in  the  world's  eye  was  the  consequence  not  of  choice  but  el 
necessity.  How  could  Lady  Melicent  de  Vere  appear  in  societjp 
without  stepping  forward  into  that  high  station  fbr  which  the  gifts 
both  of  nature  and  fortune  had  evidently  destined  her  7  Whose  vems 
bounded  richer  blood  than  Lady  Melioent'st  Who  to  so  noUe  and 
extended  an  inheritance  nnited  ao  rich  a  dowry  of  beauty,  graoet  and 
talent?  How  could  she,  the  synthesis  of  attraction  so  rare  and 
numerous,  cease  to  become  the  cynosure  of  admiring  eyes^  nnlesa  by 
withdrawing  altogether  from  that  world  which  she  adorned  to  solit«^ 
and  seclusion  7  Could  I  expect  this )  Nu  I  had  no  right  to  eimm 
or  to  expect  so  great  a  sacrifice;  peihaps  I  scarcely  wished  it.  I  ialt 
pride  in  the  idea  that  she  to  whom  my  heart  told  me  I  was  Ixmnd  by 
indissoluble  links,  on  whose  &ith  I  rested  implicitly  as  on  gospel  truth, 
should  thus  stand  fiirwaid  to  receive  the  guerdon  of  the  world's 
homage  and  admiration.  There  was  vanity  in  my  thoughti,  for  I  felt 
a  reflected  consequence  and  honour  in  the  remembrance,  that  /  was 
the  man  by  whoa  the  priae  of  this  fair  creature's  love  had  been 
won. 

WhUe  occupied  in  such  reflectkms  a  letter  from  Lucy  lay  befbrs 
me  unopened.  From  her  I  heard  frequently,  but  from  Jan^  since  I 
quitted  England,  I  had  only  received  one  letter,  and  that  was  of  a 
character  rather  to  excite  than  to  allay  apprehenakm  on  her  aecennt. 
It  was  evidently  vmtten  under  strong,  feelings  of  depressioo,  but  il 
breathed  nothing  of  the  language  of  complaint  She  was  ill,  she  atid» 
very  ill,  and  spoke  o£  sufiTeringv  acute,  but  indescribable ;  a  mortal 
sicknem  of  the  heart,  fbr  Which  there  was  no  halm  but  death.  *'  Pmy 
fi>r  me,  my  dearest  brother,"  she  said ;  **  pray  that  God,  who  in  hk 
raerey  tempen  the  wind  to  the  shem  lamb,  may  aoon  vouchsafe  nm 
this  relief.  Pray,  and  your  p«titioa  will  be  a  kind  one,  thai  m  dut 
world  we  may  never  meet  again." 

There  was  in  the  tone  of  this  letter  an  occasional  wildneos  and  in* 
coherence  even  more  alarming  than  the  intelligence  it  oonveysd^— « 
In  answer  to  it,  I  entreated  her  not  to  give  way  to  that  deprsssioa 
and  despondency  of  spirit  which  her  letter  betrayed,  and  assured  her* 
should  die  conduct  of  her  husband  require  her  to  throw  herself  on  tha 
protection  of  her  family,  she  would  find  my  heart  and  hand  evet 
warm  and  ready  in  her  defence. 

To  these  ofieis  and  amurances  she  had  made  no  reply,  bat  the  letter 
from  Lucy,  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  left  no  room  fer  doubt 
with  rogard  to  the  namre  and  causes  of  poor  Jane's  ilineas.  Till  now, 
Lucy  infarmed  me,  Jane  even  to  her,  had  mainteined  a  strict  laeeirt 
with  rugard  to  the  coadnet  of  her  husband  and  the  sourees  of  her  dar 
mestic  disquiet  But  the  outrages  of  Hewson  had  at  length  exeeeded 
even  the  bounds  of  JaiM^  patience  and  maeknem  of  sufibsanoa.  Tha 
veiy  wwm,  when  trod  on,  will  turn  on  its  oppressor;  and  I  knew  that 
under  any  ordinary— I  had  almost  said  any  conceivabli  i  aggiwrniiHi, 
Jana  would  have  pined  in  secrsey— suflering,  yet  silent  The  subt 
stance  of  what  I  learned  was  as  fbllows  ^* 

Hewsoih,  though  he  had  never  been  a  kind  husband,  had,  at  least 
fbr  some  time  afler  his  marriage,  treated  his  wife  widi  some  degree 
of  consideration  and  respect  He  probably  felt  proud  of  her  eleganoa 
anK  altractians;  and  gratified  by  the  admiration  she  excited  wheci  sh« 
appeared  in  public,  he  received  the  praises  bestowed  on  her  beauty 
as  an  indirect  compliment  to  his  own  taste.  But  the  sest  of  this  wore 
ofif  with  its  novelty ;  a  man  pidled,  like  Hewson,  by  a  long  oouiae  «f 
licentiousness  could  scarcely  revert  to  the  calm  and  peaceful  ei^oymenli 
of  domestic  life.  He  required  somethhig  mere  pungent  and  ney 
than  he  found  in  the  society  of  the  simple  and  retiring  Jane.  Ha 
treated  her  first  with  negleet,  then  with  hanhaasB.  He  filled  haf 
bowa  wA  luda  and  boiflterooi  covF«7»  who  ¥riih  their  fiUhy 
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abomiiMiUe  dang  oflended  her  ean  and  inmlted  her  delicacy.  Fe- 
malei,  U»,  who,  haviog  lost  the  reality,  thought  it  Karoely  worth 
while  to  retain  even  the  lemhlance  ofyirtue^  creataree  fiom  whoee 
profligate  aadacity  ihe  ihrunk  with  loathing  and  diigutr— were  the 
oompanioni  with  miMNn  her  hwband  wiphed  her  to  aandate.  Bot 
eren  theee  were  not  the  limiti  of  hk  bratality.  He  introdaoed  into 
hia  houae  a  woman  taken  fifom  the  very  loweit  order  of  iociety,  who 
waa  poUicly  known  lo  he  hv  nriatrcai,  and  endeaToured,  by  a  coniae 
of  barbarooe  and  inhoman  treatment,  to  make  hif  wile  rahmit  to  the 
daily  outrage  of  her  pretetice. 

But  hii  tyranny  and  his  cruelty  were  in  Tain.  Jane,  meek  and 
aubminive  aa  ahe  waa,  could  not  bend  ao  km.  She  would  not  aloop 
flom  the  dignity  of  her  virtue,  and  her  whde  aoul  revolted  from  thia 
moat  cold-blooded  and  cruel  oonaummatkm  of  inault.  In  a  atate  of 
deapair,  doaely  verging  on  inaanity,  ahe  fled  fiom  hia  hated  nianakm, 
and  aonght  the  protection  of  Lady  WiUoug^by.  There  did  thia 
wretch  poraue  her.  There  did  he  drag  her  from  the  amwoffaer 
•later,  to  become  again  the  victim  of  lua  helliah  outrage. 

My  own  feelinga,  on  receiving  the  leUer  which  contained  thia  in- 
telligence, it  vrould  be  impoaaiUe  to  deacribe.  There  waa  fuiy  in  my 
aouL  I  waa  agitated  by  a  tornado  of  conflicting  emotiona.  One  mo- 
ment I  determined  inatantly  to  return  to  England— lo  aacrifice  my 
military  rank — nay,  more,  my  honour— fcr  the  aake  of  inflicting  in- 
atant  and  aignal  pomafament  on  thia  cruel  and  oowaidiy  naanaiin 
Then,  again,  I  ahrank  from  my  roaolutiao.  To  retom  to  England  a 
disgraced  and  diahonoured  man,  what  waa  it  but  to  balk  the  veiy 
Tengeanoe  I  oontemplaled — to  place  myaelf  on  a  level,  in  the  eyea  of 
die  worid,  with  the  wretch  I  waa  about  to  puniriw — to  pluck  out  the 
•ting  from  my  revenge  f  I  knew  it  would  be  fruitleaa,  and,  aa  we 
were  then  aituated,  almoat  disgraceful,  to  apply  flnr  leave  of  abaence. 
Nine  montha  had  barely  elapaed  aince  I  had  joined  the  army ;  to  have 
requeated  ao  aoon  to  quit  it  again,  in  the  veiy  middle  of  my  firrt  cam- 
paign, I  felt  wouU  be  to  aubject  my  character  to  obaervationa  which  I 
could  not  brook. 

Here,  fherefiife,  I  waa  chained  by  fettera,  in  oompariaon  vrith  which 
the  atroogeat  iron  bonda  were  li|^t  and  frangible,  and  from  which  I 
knew  that  no  human  power  ooM  aet  me  five.  But  the  fury  of  my 
waa  not  diminiahed  by  my  eonBcioiMneaa  of  in  preaent  impo- 
AJl  benevolent  and  charitable  aympathiea  were  lor  a  time 
up  within  me.  What  would  I  not  have  given  at  that  moment 
to  have  atruck  the  villain  to  the  earth,  to  have  aeen  him  alowly  ex- 
piring in  kmg  and  Imgeringagoniea,  to  have  qxtonhim,  aa  he  fidterad 
Ibith  hia  vile  apirit,  and  have  watched  the  vultarea  aa  they  made  their 
mdean  repast  on  his  loathsome  carcaiL 

Under  the  mfluence  of  mch  ftelingi^  I  aeiied  the  pen,  and  wrote 
to  him  aa  IbDows .-— 

"  Hbwboi»— Hunk  not  that  the  hour  of  recknuflir  oomea  not  be- 
oatiae  it  is  delayed.  I  know  your  ooodnct  to  my  sister,  and  if  I  live, 
as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven,  you  shall  answer  it  in  this  vrorid  as  well 
as  in  the  next  **  Ctbil  TapftNToif." 

As  my  reason  slowly  emerged  from  the  dood  which  the  receipc  of 
fliis  melancholy  intelligenoe  had  spread  around  it,  I  dkl  not  neglect 
to  take  auch  inadequate  means  as  were  in  my  power  for  die  imme- 
diato  protection  of  my  ritHn.  I  wrote  to  my  solicitor  in  London  to 
employ  any  legal  measures  that  might  be  conducive  to  the  ol^fect  of 
forcing  Hewaon  to  observe  the  wnmnn  decencies  of  lifo  (from  such  a 
man  I  could  not  hope  for  more)  to  wards  hia  unhappy  wifo,  and  having 
done  flila,  I  had  to  endure  the  nairtifyiagraflectionthatlliaddone  A 

A  lifo  of  danger  and  activity  ia  un&vourable  to  the  indulgence  of 
grief  New  otgecta  and  diflicnltiea  continually  ezdto  our  attention 
and  call  for  exertion,  and  produce,  at  least,  die  fortunate  efibct  of 
diverting  the  mind  from  dvrelling  too  hmg  and  nnneoessuilv  on  hid- 


den sorrows.  A  soldier  cannot  long  abstract  his  thougfata  from  the 
world  in  which  he  moves.  In  him  thefe  are  no  slumbering  eneigiea, 
for  his  duty  requires  fhem  all  to  be  in  constant  action.  The  part  of 
11  Penmroto  must  be  played  by  idler  men.  And  so  it  was  vrith  me. 
My  vows  of  vengeance  depl,  but  they  were  not  dead.  Time  might 
yet  rouse  them  from  their  slumber. 

We  remained  at  Almandrelqo  till  the  beginning  of  May,  and  Soult 
did  not  appear  to  disturb  our  repose.  The  army.then  returned  to  in- 
vest BaiUiios,  and  die  siege  instsndy  commenced.  We  were  en- 
camped in  an  olive  grove,  about  a  league  from  the  town,  where  we 
]qr  oompletdy  coooealed  from  die  observation  of  die  enemy.  On  our 
pail»  though  die  duty  was  abundandy  haramii^f  to  the  troops,  die 
aiege  was  not  vigorously  prosecuted.  For  some  ds^  ftfardial  Bem^ 
ford  appeared  undecided  vritfa  ngud  to  die  point  ageinst  which,  hia 
limt  advances  should  be  directed.  Operations  were  repeatedly  oon- 
■enced  en  different  sides  of  the  town,  and  abandoned  before  any 
eflbctive  pwyem  had  been  made.  At  length,  however,  he  appeared 
to  have  finally  arrived  at  a  dedaion.  The  covered  way  was  com- 
menced, and  batteries  were  erected,  as  die  woriu  proceeded  nearer 
die  town. 

There  was  a  small  fort  at  some  distance  from  the  walls  which  in- 
taRUpted  our  progress,  and  which  it  therefore  became  necessary  to 
storm.  A  party  of  two  hundred  men  was  appointed  for  this  duty, 
under  die  command  o€a  miQor,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten.  Next 
in  command  to  diis  ofBoa  was  my  friend  Popham ;  ai^  having  r^ 
oaived  from  him  information  nii  regard  to  die  anangementa,  my 
wiiB^aMwUiiit«aious,ifpos4hl«>tohe  a  witoM  of  dM  ailMk. 


Tlie  hour  at  whidi  die  party  were  to  be  amefnWed  in  ^  ^ 
eleven  o'dock.  Popham  and  myaelf  were  meMnatea,  eadbtfae  hit 
departure  a  bumper  was  crowned  to  his  snooess,  and  we  sfaaokhnds 
in  the  uncertainty  of  ever  meeting  again. 

Before  die  appointed  hour  I  had  stolen  akne  dnwi^  die  daAMm 
to  a  neighbouring  height,  on  whidi  I  stood  vreiting,  widi  quickaasd 
pulses,  for  the  isaue  of  the  impending  conflicL  ^^^ 

All  external  drenmetances  weie  in  ftvour  of  die  usinilnnlB  Tli|« 
was  no  moon  abroad,  and  not  a  star  twinkled  in  die  noihy  *^  ™ 
enemy,  however,  were  vigilant  Ever  and  anon  blamnif  »»« 
rose  from  die  town,  illumining  die  heavens  widi  an  oidi  citmOml 
flame,  and,  when  quenched,  leaving  the  darkness  more  peJjnM^™* 
before.  All  was  sUent,  save  die  sound  of  a  distant  drnm,cBitfHi» 
by  the  nigfat-breese  as  it  svrept  over  the  rampam  of  tbe  belcegneNd 

The  road  by  wfaidi  I  knew  our  bnve  party  most  paaB,wonndroaDd 
die  bMC  of  die  eminence  on  which  I  stood.  I  had  vmtdied  kng  and 
anxioualy  for  die  aound  of  dietr  footsteps  before  it  met  my  car.  Thm 
was  deep  silence  in  the  ranks  as  they  passed  onward,  and  evea  tka 
noise  of  didr  tread  would  have  been  inaudible  to  an  ear  Im  oa» 
blingly  awake  than  mine.  But  in  a  minute  the  aeund  wm  ffne,  6r 
they  had  already  paaaed  my  atation,  and  I  knew  fh&f  wen  frit  ■P' 
proachii^dieaeeneof  atruggle.  My  heart  beat  qnick  ia  ajr  bom 
aa,  vrith  atraining  eyea,  I  endeavoured  vainly  to  peuabaie  dis  daii- 
neai,  and  waited  for  die  first  signal  of  the  attadi  having  cemfwed. 
I  knew  die  party  were  yet  undiscovered  by  die  enemy,  for  their  fos- 
balls  had  hithert9  been  fortunately  thrown  in  a  diflersnt  dindion 
from  that  in  whidi  they  were  advancing. 

At  length,  however,  when  diey  were  already-close  to  the  Sxi,  afiw- 
ball  fell  widiin  a  fow  yards  of  diem,  and  for  a  fow  seconds  diey  ^«w 
visible  as  distincdy  as  in  die  glare  of  die  noonday  son.  AUs^in 
was  darkness.  Tlie  sound  of  drums  and  buglea  rung  fien  dte  ram^ 
pans  of  die  town,  and  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  miqgied  with  the  losr 
of  artillery  was  heard  from  thia  fort 

The  excitement  of  my  leelii«B  at  diia  moment  had  readied  die 
higheat  posaiUe  piteh,  and  I  waited  in  avrfol  aaapnaefordiaienilt 
Anodier  firebaU  came  Uadng  like  a  comet  dim|^  foe  wr,  and  ^^ 
Engliah  were  aeen  scaling  die  walls  of  the  fort,  on  wUdi  die  cnei^ 

vrere  vittble,  some  hunymg  to  and  fro,  odwis  firing  down  cndieir 
asmilaniB,  or  dirusting  at  diem  widi  dieir  bayunels  as  diey  attempted 
to  ascend.    Again  die  aeene  waa  hid  from  aay  view. 

By  die  light  of  die  diird  fireball,  aa  itaaoended  from  die  tow^I 
observed  die  garnam  were  under  armi.aiid  already  coUectod  oa  flia 
mnparlB.  It  feU  hi  die  very  middle  of  the  fort,  end  diere  ^*«  ^f 
intereet  concentrated.  Our  brave  lellowa  fand  already  eftded  UMr 
entrance,  and  vrere  mmglef  widi  the  enemy.  The  contest  v"V°^ 
onet  to  bayonet,  and  I  huoaed  and  waved  my  hat  in  die  ^wmsv 
IbrldienknewthatourafmBWOuhlbe  victorkwa  Tbe  next  fiieWl 
ehowed  my  antidpatkma  tojiave  been  correct;  and  a  few  of  dweacaqr* 
who  had  eecaped  by  aprii^ing  fifom  the  vralla  of  die  fort,  wne  te- 
,  treating  npdiy  to  the  town.  ^ 

So  aoon  aa  die  fiirt  waa  obaerved  to  be  in  our  poaaoaaim,  a  *■■* 
dooa  fire  waa  opened  on  it  from  the  ramparta.  The  abot  and  ihsUi  flew 
diickfy,  but  die  darknem  was  in  our  fovour,  and  diayoccaaioBed  fame 
km  The  enemy  did  notattemptbyaaortietodeprivnnB  of ourcaaqmet 

and  before  morning  the  guiM  of  Ine  fort  had  been  carried  oft  aad  da 
walk  levelled  with  die  ground.  Hw  conmBander  of  die  party  waa 
aeverdy  vrounded,  but  Popham  eecaped  unhurt;  and  mart  aineen^ 
dkl  I  congratulate  him,  when  vre  again  met,  on  the  imoe  of  die  truly 
gallant  attack  of  which  I  had  been  witneas. 

By  tbe  capture  of  dw  fort  already  mentioned  afl  extemsl  ohrtaclm 
to  dm  prggrem  of  the  siege  had  been  removed,  end  it  was  now  earned 
on  mora  vigoroudydian  before.    Eadi  brigade  took  UmtamtowortL 
bynifl^in  die  trendies;  and  harasdng  as  dw  duly  waa, \t\m8^ 
widi  ita  certain  novelty  and  exdtemant  which  aaade  ua  unrepimngly 
submit  to  die  labour  it  imposed.    On  die  night  o<  dw  15Mi  Blay  our 
brigade  was  on  duty.    The  manihal's  phns  had  appazenOy  undetgiM 
soBM  change,  for  we  were  ordered  to  break  groond  widiin  pointlAank 
distance  of  die  walla  at  a  point  considerably  distant  from  diet  « 
which  dw  advances  had  hidwrto  been  made.    Thia  vraa  indeed  a 
service  of  periL    Had  we  been  diaeovered  by  dw  enemy,  it  wasct» 
tain  we  sbouU  be  swept  oflTby  his  guns;  to  say  nothing  of  dw  eww- 
quence  to  be  apprehended  from  a  aortic  of  the  gamnai,  nade  enncn 
who  had  laid  aside  dwir  arma,  and  were  buay  vridi  their  diovd  aad 

the  pickaxe. 

Luckily  for  na,  ndlher  of  dwee  contingencieaocCTuied.  Tlwiii^ 
waa  again  in  our  fovour,  for  it  wm  profoundly  dark.  The  atientioa 
of  dw  enemy  w«  principally  directed  to  the  quarter  whidi  had  hidurta 

been  the  acene  of  our  operatkaia,  and  oar  advance  vraa  fortunali^ 
not  detected.  It  was  absolutely  necessary,  however,  tiuU  we  dwdd 
be  covered  before  break  of  day ;  and  dw  soldiers,  cocaaeionB  dwt  dieir 
own  aafiity  depended  upon  dw  program  of  dieir  Inhoor,  pKed  diaiz 
toil  unremittingly. 

I  waaaent  forward  widi  a  party  of  light  inftntry  to  net  as  a  wrpj 
of  observation  and  prevent  snrpiiseb  Hie  ordem  I  received  ucai 
General  Hamflton,  who  commanded  for  dw  night,  wws.  to  ed^Fmce 
as  dosely  to  dw  walls  as  pomible;  tolisten  attentivnlyfor  any  indi- 
oatkm  of  movem^tin  die  town;  and  in  case  of  observing  the  advance 
of  any  armed  body,  to  despatch  a  meawnger  to  annoimoe  di«  *^^^ 
gttwe  to  dw  ganarsl,  and  dien,  by  opening  our  fo^^  to  M»9  w«tf 
piogtMi  w  amh  ii  WW  oonpidNto  widt  w  own 
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In  pHimance  of  tlieie  tnden,  we  crept  fixrwiids  on  all  foam  till  we 
came  within  fifty  yards  of  the  walk,  where  we  lay  flat  oq  the  ground, 
•Ddeavounng  to  oatch  even  the  smaUeat  Bounds  that  floated  in  the 
air,  and  to  penetrate  die  darkness  with  our  gaze.  The  night  was 
■till,  and  fayouiahle  iii  i^  reepecta  for  our  otQect  We  heard  the 
hours  sounded  by  the  clock  of  the  great  church  in  the  dty.  The 
lentinel  on  the  wall  above  us,  in  hia  Military  walk,  whiled  away  the 
time  in  singing  catches  of  a  French  song,  ytiuch.  he  interrupted  to 
challenge  the  advancing  officer  on  duty  as  he  passed  along  the  ram- 
part on  his  rounds.  Again  we  heard  the  challenge  of  the  sentinel, 
and  the  sound  of  approaching  feotaleps.  It  was  the  relief.  Words 
of  command  were  given,  the  motion  of  arms  heard,  the  very  instruo- 
tioQs  of  the  new  sentinel  were  distinctly  audible;  this  passed,  the 
party  were  again  in  motion,  and  the  sound  of  their  retiring  footsteps 
was  soon  lost  in  the  distance. 

These  are,  perhaps,  insignificant  cirAimstances  to  relate;  but  to 
men  in  our  situaticm  they  were  full  of  interest.  They  gave  rise  to  a 
fiir-extending  train  of  fiincies,  which  relieved  the  tedium  of  our  long 
night-watch.  There  was  something  pleasing,  too,  in  our  thus  beoomiitg 
spies  on  the  unconscious  enemy^ — in  being  so  near  as  to  hear  their 
verj^whispers,  and  to  know  that  the  sraalleat  signal  of  our  presence 
would  call  instantly  to  arms  the  sleeping  garnBon,  and  rouse  the  loud 
thunder  of  their  artillery. 

1  had  been  directed  to  return  on  obaerving  the  first  streak  of  day- 
light; but  while  the  darkness  was  yet  unbroken,  a  moascnger  brought 
orders  iiom  the  general  for  the  instant  return  of  the  party.  Marshal 
BeKsford  had  become  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  the  destructive  fire 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  opened  on  us  by  the  besieged  on  the  return 
of  day;  and  abandoning  our  works  after  a  night  of  fiuitleas  labour, 
the  brigade  returned  to  the  camp. 

I  was  awakened  fiom  a  round  sleep  into  which  I  had  fallen  imme- 
diately on  our  return  from  the  trenches  by  the  sergeant  of  my  com- 
pany, who  brought  orders  which  had  just  been  isBued  fiom  head- 
quarters, ibr  the  army  to  hold  themselves  in  instant  readiness  to  march. 
Intelligence  of  this  rort  is  the  best  antisoporific  in  the  world  {  and  on 
that  morning  I  slept  no  more.  There  were  rumours  in  the  camp  that 
Soult  was  advancing  with  a  large  army  to  the  relief  of  Badiyos,  and 
it  was  evident,  fiom  the  order  now  issued,  that  these  rumours  were 
weU-ibunded.  On  die  following  morning  we  raised  the  leaguer  of 
the  tovm  and  marched  to  Valverde,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
we  halted  for  the  night.  The  whole  aimy  felt  aware  that  we  were 
now  on  thd  eve  of  a  battle,  and  the  discontent  which  the  vacillation  of 
our  commander  had  caused  to  lower  on  every  brow,  quickly  vanished 
in  the  prospect  of  terminating  by  a  victory  our  hitherto  inglorious 
campaign.  We  encamped  on  the  heights  d  Albuera  on  the  15th  in 
order  of  battle,  and  it  was  evident  that  Marshal  Bereslbfd  intended 
here  to  await  die  approach  of  the  enemy.  The  Spanish  aimy,  under 
Blake,  arrived  during  the  night,  and  occupied  the  right  of  the  posi- 
tion; in  the  centre  were  the  British,  and  the  Portuguese  were  posted 
OQ  the  left 

Heavily  rose  die  sun  on  the  eventful  morning  of  the  16th  of  May, 
1811.  Dark  volumes  of  clouds  obscured  his  didc,  and  his  rays  lost 
more  than  half  their  brightness  in  penetradng  die  dense  masses  of 
vapour  which  on  all  sides  overspread  the  horiaon.  We  were  under 
arms  two  hours  before  day-dawn,  and  thousands  of  eyes,  which  that 
morning  watched  his  rising,  were  destined  never  to  see  him  set.  The 
momingr  though  still  and  'dark,  was  not  misty.  Olgects,  even  at  a 
considerable  distance,  were  distincUy  visible.  There  was  not  wind 
to  stir  a  leaf  upon  the  smallest  spray,  and  the  scene  before  us,  though 
gloomy,  was  peaceful  It  was  seven  o'clock  before  we  returned  to 
our  tenti,  and  at  that  time  no  enemy  was  visible.  Two  of  my  bro- 
the^oflkers  that  morning  shared  i^y  breakfost ;  and  of  the  whole 
party,  including  the  diree  servants  who  ministered  to  our  wants,  I 
was,  in  the  course  of  two  hours,  the  only  individual  alive. 

While  we  were  at  breakfast,  a  few  shots  were  fired  by  our  artil- 
lery, which  did  not  at  all  influence  our  meal ;  but  that  concluded,  my 
cunosity  led  me  to  advance  a  considerable  distance  in  front  of  the 
line,  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  who  was  reported  to  be 
&8t  approaching.  The  report  was  correct  Their  advancing  masses 
covered  the  road  for  several  miles,  and  their  cavalry,  formed  in 
column  of  squadrons  on  the  plain,  had  already  menaced  an  attack  on 
the  bridge  of  Albuera.  Fast  as  their  infantry  came  up»  they  halted 
in  column  on  either  side  of  the  road,  without  indicating  by  any  de- 
monstndon,  what  part  of  our  position  was  about  to  become  the  chief 
olyoct  of  their  attack.  I  spent  about  half  an  hourw— it  might  be  more, 
iivthus  gratifying  my  curiosity;  and  when  I  returned  die  tents  were 
■truck,  the  baggage  sent  to  die  rear,  and  the  whole  army  drawn  up 
in  line  of  hatde. 

The  pain  I  felt  at  this  sight  was  excruciating.  To  have  been  ab- 
sent fiom  my  post  at  such  a  moment,  when  the  round  of  the  artillery, 
which  had  already  opened  on  the  advancing  enemy,  showed  that  the 
batde  had  even  now  begun,  was  to  incur  the  possibility  of  an  impu- 
tation which  I  could  brook  no  lips  to  utter.  I  ran  madly  to  the  rear, 
and  found,  widi  some  difficulty,  die  place  where  my  tent  had  stood. 
I  was  in  dishabille,  and  it  was  necessary  on  such  an  occasion  to  ap- 
pear in  uniform.  My  coat,  hat,  and  sash  had  been  left  on  die  ground; 
but  in  the  hurry  my  sword  had  been  removed  widi  the  baggage.  I 
cshanged  my  dress  as  speedUy  as  poaible,  casting  from  me  diose  I 
wore  for  plunder  either  to  our  own  roldiers  or  those  of  the  enemy, 
jnd  haying  suppUed  diepkcaof  my  ownswoid  bydiatof  aseigeant, 
I  ^mad  my  legiaMati 


My  old  enemy,  Cotonel  Penleaze,  was  not  displeased,  on  die  pre- 
sent occasion,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  venting  his  long-euppresied 
resentment. 

*'How  does  it  happen.  Captain  Thornton,"  he  exclaimed,  in  front 
of  the  battalion,  *'  that  when  the  regiment  has,  for  the  last  half  hour, 
been  intently  expecting  to  be  called  into  action,  you  were  absent 
from  your  company  T' 

I  vras  proceeding  to  answer  this  question,  but  be  interrupted  me. 

*'  Make  no  reply,  sir,  for  your  conduct  admits  of  no  excuse.  Nothing 
can  justify  your  absence  from  your  duty  at  a  moment  like  t)ie  present 
Had  you  been  a  minute  later,  sir,  I  should  have  sent  you  to  the  rear 
in  arrest;  and,  as  it  is,  I  may  yet  possibly  think  it  proper  to  report 
your  conduct  to  the  general." 

My  blood  boiled  in  my  veins  as  he  spoke,  and  had  death  been  the 
consequence,  I  must  have  answered. 

'*  Colonel  Penleaze,  I  am  ready  to  account  for  my  conduct  any 
where,  or  in  any  manner,  and  shall  repel,  as  becomes  me,  either  in 
public  or  private,  whatever  charge  you  or  any  man  shall  dare  to  make, 
aflecting  my  honour." 

Just  at  that  moment  a  heavy  firing  commenced  on  our  right,  and 
the  adjutant-general  rode  up,  with  orders  for  our  brigade  instandy  to, 
advance. 

In  order  to  render  the  subsequent  account  of  this— to  me  most 
eventful  and  memorable  batde,  more  dear  and  intelligible,  I  shall 
here  take  leave  to  say  romething  of  the  relative  situation  of  the  hos- 
tile armies. 

Our  position  was  a  chain  of  eminences,  along  the  front  of  which 
flowed  the  river  Albuera,  a  shallow  stream,  and  in  many  places  ford- 
able.  Through  the  centre  of  it  ran  the  road  to  Bad^os  and  Valverde, 
crossing  the  river  by  a  bridge,  which  Beresford  evidenUy  expected 
would  have  been  the  main  object  of  the  enemy's  attack.  To  die  left 
of  the  road  lay  the  village  of  Albuera,  apperendy  deserted  and  in 
ruins.  Near  this  was  stationed  our  artillery.  The  enemy,  however, 
merely  menacing  this  point,  crossed  the  river  about  a  mile  higher  up, 
where  its  course  was  nearly  at  right  angles  with  that  which  it  subse- 
quendy  took  in  front  of  our  position.  By  this  movement,  our  right 
flank,  consisting  of  Blake's  army,  was  laid  completely  open  to  attack, 
and  instandy  driving  the  Spaniards  from  the  heights  they  occupied. 
Marshal  Soult  drew  up  his  army  in  a  commanding  position,  which 
completely  raked  the  line  of  the  allies.  Thus  an  immediate  change 
of  fiont  on  our  part  became  necessary;  and  the  object  to  which  our 
efiforts  were  directed,  of  course,  was  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  the 
very  important  heights  of  which  he  had  already  gained  possession. 
In  truth,  on  the  success  of  these  efibrts  depended  the  whole  issue  of* 
the  batde ;  for  if  the  French  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  position, 
ours  became  untenable,  and  no  rerouroe.  was  left  but  a  retreat,  which, 
simated  as  we  then  were,  could  not  fail  to  be  both  disgraceful  and 
calamitous. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  in  which  both  armies  stood,  when 
the  Older  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  arrived  for  our  brigade  to 
march  instandy  to  attack  the  enemy  (»i  the  heights  he  occupied. 

The  morning,  which  had  been  overcast,  "  and  heavily  with  clouds 
brought  on  the  day,"  had  now  changed  to  one  of  storm  and 
rain,  w  heavy  that  less  than  forty  days  of  it  would  have  sufficed  for 
a  second  deluge;  and  it  was  with  every  part  of  our  apparel  perfecdy 
saturated  with  water  that  we  commenced  our  movement.  'The  ene- 
my soon  opened  on  us  a  tremendous  fire  of  artillery,  which  did  con- 
siderable execution  in  the  column,  and  dashed  the  earth  in  our  focee 
as  we  advanced.  One  cannon-ball  struck  close  to  my  foot,  and  bound- 
ing onwards  widi  terrific  velocity,  passed  through  the  body  of  the 
officer  commanding  the  company  immediately  in  rear  of  my  own, 
and  killed  two  soldiers  in  its  furdier  progress. 

As  we  approached  the  spot  where  the  courage  of  both  armies  was 
about  to  be  tested,  a  sight  of  the  roost  dispiriting  description  presented 
itself,  at  scHne  distance  on  our  right  The  first  brigade,  in  the  act  of 
forming  line,  was  charged  by  a  large  body  of  Polish  lancers,  and  thus 
taken  at  a  disadvantage,  were  thrown  into  disorder,  which  it  was 
found  impossible  to  retrieve.  By  this  attack  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Buffi  and  second  battalion  of  the  forty-eighth  were  made  prirouers. 

We  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  heights  which  we  were  about  to 
ascend,  and  for  that  purpose  were  deploying,  by  an  echelon  march, 
from  column  into  line,  when  Sir  William  Stewart,  the  second  in  com- 
mand, rode  up  to  us  at  full  speed.  His  appearance  arrested  my  alten-. 
tion.  The  day,  as  I  have  already  said,  was  cold  and  wet,  but  the 
perspiration  stood  in  large  drops  on  his  forehead,  and  ran  down  his 
cheeks.  He  was  always  a  man  of  martial  appearance,  but  at  that 
moment  particularly  so.  There  was  strong  agitation  visible  in  his 
countenance  and  maimer,  but  there  was  a  striking  expression  of  high 
courage  in  his  eye,  and  as  he  spoke,  his  utterance  was  quicker  and  his 
voice  Ttpre  animated  than  I  had  ever  heard  it  He  addressed  us.  as 
follows: — 

*'  Men  of  the  third  brigade,  you  are  about  to  fight  for  the  honour 
of  your  country,  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  tell  you  that  the  fate  of  this 
army  is  in  your  hands.  I  have  committed  a  great  and  unfortunate 
error  with  the  first  brigade,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  repair  all.  You 
will  crown  the  height,  and  then  charge  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet. 
Go  on,  my  bhive  fellows,  and  may  God  bless  you !" 

To  this  inspiriting  address  the  men  answered  by  a  loud  and  hearty 
cheer,  and  General  Houghton,  waving  his  hat,  led  the  way  up  the 
side  of  the  hill.  On  reaching  its  summit,  we  were  instandy  assailed 
hy  a  dieadful  fire,  bodi  of  muikatry  and  vtilleryi  aad  the  men  fell 
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tUMf  ta  IM  fttflti.  For  t  mmMiit  «m  Ua*  tfiM  witvnd  ind  flim 
Meoited  fit  i  pacM  or  two;  hat  Oeoartl  HMghtm,  tgain  iv»Tii«  Ui 
iMt,  tporrad  on  to  the  fiont,  and  we  advuioed  oDoe  more.  In  doolile 
^itli^  to  iStui  ehafge. 

The  OOwr  regimenliOf  flie  Mgtde,  being  in  retf»had  not  fet  liken 
up  their  poritkn  in  the  line,  and  we  eqjoyed  the  bonov  (^  leading 
thorn  into  action.  Aa  we  advanced,  I  remember  paming  Maiafaal 
Beteftfirid  on  the  height  He  Wai  on  toot,  with  no  ataff  near  him,  and 
lb  t  sitoatioo  of  extreme  expoiiite;  hia  look  and  air  were  tlioae  of  a 
men  perplexed  and  bewildeted. 

Oitf  faitontkn  of  cfaaiging  die  enemy  wai  nnftrtanately  defeated 
hf  the  interrentian  of  a  aauill  mvine,  on  the  oppoaito  bank  of  which 
the  French  were  stationed,  and  were  enabled  by  the  accUvity  on 
which  they  stood  to  fire  on  ua  eight  deep.  It  wai  on  the  edge  of  this 
lavine  that  we  baited  and  opened  oar  fire.  The  carnage  In  oar  ranka 
wai  dreadfhl.  General  Hoaghton  had  been  killed  in  the  .advanoe, 
mid  bolleiB  flew  like  hailatones:  I  mw  my  friendi  and  brother  offi* 
£efi  ML  aioand  me,  and  it  aeemed  aa  If  I  bore  a  oharmed  life,  and 
that  I  alone  moved  secure  and  icathlefli  amid  the  sonoondlng  havoc 

Such  had  been  oar  altnation  fbr  some  time,  when  the  sergeant-m^jor 
HBaub  to  inform  me  that  the  command  of  the  regiment  had  devolved 
cm  me,  all  the  ofl&^rs  senior  in  rank  having  been  killed  or  woonded. 
Ifl  the  rear  I  tbond  the  horse  of  the  adjutant,  who  had  been  killed, 
tlid  mounting  him,  I  rode  along  the  ranka,  and  aaw  that  I  had  indeed 
ittceeeded  to  A  melancholy  command.  We  had  taken  upwarda  of 
aeven  hundred  men  into  action,  of  whom  not  a  third  remairiedt  and 
it  was  evident,  if  we  continued  much  longer  to  oar  preaent  situation, 
ibW  eVMi  of  thooe  could  expect  to  escape  the  thto  of  their  companions. 

The  firing,  which  bad  somewhat  slackened  on  the  part  of  the  ene- 
my, had,  flom  the  exhanatton  of  ammunition,  almoet  entirely  csaasd 
on  ottn,  yet  we  bed  received  no  orders  to  retire.  In  this  sitoatioo,  a 
bfigade  of  artillery  was  advanced  to  the  firmt,  and  instantly  opened 
their  fire.  It  was  charged  by  the  French  cavalry,  and  we  had  the 
mottiflcatfon  to  observe  the  artillerymen  driven  Irom  their  posts,  and 
IhA  gam  vemaln  in  posseaskm  of  the  enemy.  The  regiment  were 
already  letiring  when  this  unlbrtanate  event  took  place;  but  even 
dettitnto  as  we  were  of  amonitioo,  I  determined  to  make  an  eflbrt  to 
t^ooftt  the  gtins  thus  disgracefbUy  sacrificed  at  the  pomt  of  the  beyD> 
Mt  Onee  mora  we  hoed  the  enemy,  and  calling  on  the  small  ra- 
Ailnt  of  the  fegiment  to  tbllow  me,  I  led  the  charge,  trampling,  as  we 
ndvaAMd,  on  the  bodies  of  our  deul  and  dying  oompaniona.  The 
dMrg«  waa  tuccessfttL  The  enemy  were  driven  back,  antt  the  gone 
were  once  more  m  our  posseasion. 

The  Foaileer  brigade  was  seen  at  that  moment  advancing  to  onr 
Mtppott,  and  every  thing  seemed  to  indicate  a  happy  termination  of 
tfe«  oobtttt  Before  the  arrival,  however,  of  this  seasonable  reinJbroe- 
inent  we  were  charged  by  the  Polish  landen,  who  had  already  done 
so  much  execution  in  the  oommenoeraent  of  the  action,  supported  by 
a  hetvv  column  of  inftntry.  At  this  moment  I  i«ceived  a  shot  in 
the  bo^,  bat  did  not  ftll  fiom  my  horse.  I  was  immediately  sur- 
founded  by  the  lanceit.  and  remember  receiving  a  dreadfbl  aabre-cnt 
on  dke  ikoe  and  a  pistol-shot  in  the  leA  arm.  I  ftll  to  the  ground, 
and  of  what  passed  afterwards  my  memory  givea  me  no  intelli- 
gence. 

My  retttin  to  conaekMoness  was  accompanied  by  acnte  bodily  suf 
IhHng.  t  was  in  a  tent,  and  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment,  with  one 
of  hii  asdbtants,  stood  beside  the  pallet  on  which  I  lay.  My  leeUnga 
Were  ^lose  of  a  man  on  whom  death  had  set  his  gripe.  I  gasped 
oonvnlsivety  ht  breath,  yet  at  every  respiration  was  neariy  sn^cated 
tar  the  blood  which  gurgled  fhim  my  throat  and  obstructed  the  action 
or  my  Itingi.  ttad  relief  not  been  administered,  it  was  impoasible  I 
oould  have  survived  many  minutes.  Fortunately,  the  surgeons,  in 
Otatninlng  my  body,  Ibund  a  small  protuberance  below  my  left  shoul- 
der, wbidi  they  immediately  opened ;  the  bullet  and  a  mam  of  ooa- 
ct^ted  blood  issued  fiom  the  wound,  and  the  dreadftil  fteling  of  sul^ 
ftcation  was  instantly  relieved.  Thb  blood  wliich  had  hitherto  flow« 
«d  thioogh  my  tiuoat,  now  found  another  channel,  and  fiom  that  mo* 
tt«nt  t  date  the  full  and  unimpatred  restoroiion  of  my  senses. 

The  dlificultjr  of  breathing,  that  primary  of  the  vital  fimctioM, 
had  abaofbed  afl  other  sense  of  suflering,  and  that  removed,  I  awoke 
only  to  pain,  of  which  I  had  hitherto  b^n  unconscious.  Stimulated 
by  their  flnt  succesm  and  the  slight  hope  which  it  held  out  of  their 
win  bebgeftlcaciouslv  exerted,  the  doctor  proceeded  toexambse  my  other 
Wontids  more  minutely  than  in  my  apparently  hopeless  state  they  had 
At  fiitt  doomed  necessary.  This  done,  they  oonsnlted  a  ftw  minntea 
Apart,  then  Hohbid  approached,  and  taking  my  hand  thus  addressed 
tte>- 

"Thomlon,"  he  aald,  and  I  saw  the  tears  rise  to  his  eyes  as  he 
apdke,  **  you  are  a  man  of  courage,  arm  yourself  with  it" 

*  Ton  mean  to  tell  me  my  wounds  are  mortal    Speak,  do  not  ftaf 


■*  Not  so.  There  are  hopes  of  your  recovery,  and  by  God's  blessing 
wo  shall  have  you  once  more  among  us.  But  an  operation  Is  neoea- 
niy.    Ton  must  lose  vour  arm.'* 

**  And  Is  this  the  only  means  of  saving  my  lift !" 

fie  answered,  in  a  low  but  decided  tone  of  voice,  pressfaig  my 
hand  between  both  of  bis,  •*  In  our  Judgment  it  is.*' 

On  roceiving  this  intelligence,  I  at  £st  made  no  answer,  but  cW 
Ing  my  tyes  endeavoured  to  collect  my  eneigies  for  the  scene  of  su^ 
fbtVDte  tniough  which  it  was  necesmry  t  should  pass.    To  do  so  was 

MAAiytuilu   WMkeaed  aalwMhy  lorn  of  btood,  my  mind  partook 


of  dM  ftablenam  of  my  body.  I  mm  dlMMMd  and  topesBhita  A 
oold  and  dmmny  panplnilon  ovetapraad  my  fotaihead,  and  ihne  was 
foor  and  shrhiktog  In  my  heart.  At  that  moment  I  would  ban  in- 
iened  death;  but  I  ftlt,  tlmt  to  bieor  death  for  flie  mete  avoidmce 
of  bodily  pain  would  leinre  an  indelibie  imputation  on  my  aniiag»~ 
what  was  it  hot  to  oonelnde  my  dmrt  and  hUhetto  ihot  dishoBanble 
career  by  dying  like  a  cowaid  f  The  anrnggle  vraa  long  and  sersK, 
but  it  posed,  and  I  told  the  Worthy  doctor  that  I  wan  prspaRd.  He 
again  pwed  my  hand  in  strong  emotkm,  but  was  silent 
1  Sympathy  for  mere  physical  sallbring  tanks  in  the  very  lowest  ein 
of  mental  emotions,  and  I  ask  it  not  for  mine.  In  the  openliaswiijeh 
foUowed,  I  bora  only  wbai  thousands  have  borne  beftn  ne,  many 
with  greater  Artimde,  and  a  more  reaigned  spirit ;  Ibr  I  knew  by  ex* 
perisnee,  that  a  sick-bed  may  aflbid  ooeaskm  fir  the  exennse  of 
a  higher  courage  than  is  required  under  flie  influence  oT  a  fltraf 
extfaneoos  excitement  to  bAve  decdi  In  die  field — tliat  the  homUe 
and  inglorioos  suflerer  may  display  ar  spirit  moM  truly  heroic  tfaaa  he 
who  patila  lift  for  hnman  honour  and  apphraae  in  the  innaiiientdcsdlT 
bnaeh. 

A  ftw  days  afterward,  the  maicfa  of  Oie  aimy,  wliidi,  hmg  ran. 
forced,  returned  once  mote  to  reenme  die  siege  of  Brndajaa^mt^  ibe 
rsmoval  of  the  wounded  a  maaame  of  neoes^.  IwrniniooiiuKta' 
Ue  a  state  to  be  able  to  bear  the  jolting  of  an  hoapital  fngm.  and  liy 
the  exertkma  of  my  kind  doetor  a  Utter  waa  proemd  for  nycoo^. 
anoe  to  Olivenoa.  But  even  die  dightest  moiioQ  of  my  ifagiiend 
ftame  made  every  muocle  quiver  with  aguny^  and  though  the  dinaDca 
was  Utde  more  than  two  leagues,  such  wae  the  accerton  ofim 
ocoaakmed  by  die  Journey,  dm  long  before  lis  eoneladoa  I  ww  in  & 
state  of  violent  deliriuas. 

At  Olivenoa  I  remained  about  diMO  weeha,  during  a  ooniderabie 
part  of  which  I  waa  dead  to  every  olgeet  of  the  estenalworid.  Often, 
I  have  been  told,  dttrii^  my  madnem  did  I  raveof  die  Ledy  Melieent 
Sometimea,  aa  if  bending  at  her  ftet,  I  ponred  IbHb  the  bum  imp» 
skmed  oaths  of  constancy  and  love,  and  called  on  her  to  ledeem  her 
tK>di,htevuoably  plighted  in  height  of  God.    flisn  wonU  I  aceoae 
her  of  peiddyand  IUaehood,iBd  invoke  heaven  an&esilh,  and  all 
die  unseen  beings  oT  die  air  to  bear  wttaem  of  her  treaAery.  Some* 
times,  in  mora  vhdent  mood.  I  made  die  vraUa  to  ring  vrifo  foe  name 
of  HewBon,  and  widi  denohed  teedk  and  fiery  eyebsfis  called  on  bin 
to  aland  fotdi  and  defend  his  villany,  heaping,  when  I  ftond  he  came 
not,  loud  and  bumlng  oniaes  on  his  head.    In  audi  puaxywam  of  my 
disorder,  I  vrould  tear  die  dreashiga  fiom  my  wounds,  tin  the  very 
agony  I  ooeaaioBed  found  a  oura  in  the  Axcasa,  and  I  sank  fUnting  on 
nqrpiOow. 

I  would  not  tire  die  reader  by  any  aeeount  of  the  varioui  alten- 
tions  of  amendment  and  relapae  by  which  die  dow  progreasof  nf 
recovery  waa  marked  or  impeded.    SuiBce  it,  that  when  kHnSHgena 
arrived  diat  the  British  army  bad  taiaed  die  aiege  of  BkIbM  •»^ 
were  about  to  ritfre  Aom  the  Alenterjo,  ft  found  me  tedooed  to  die 
veiy  lowest  state  of  debility  and  exhaustion.    Hie  woonded  were 
immediately  ordered  to  be  removed  flom  Olivenca  to  Elvas,  the  only 
fortrsm  in  the  provinee  of  wliich  possession  waa  to  be  retsniedbydke 
alllesL    I  heard  dM  news  with  indiflhrence,  for  all  energy,  beth  men- 
ial and  bodily,  had  departed  flom  me,  and  I  lay  a  helpleBB  and  a  psa- 
sive  creature,  alike  incapable  of  diought  or  actiofL    A  fitter  was 
again  procured  for  me,  which  rested  on.  two  poles,  like  dioae  of  a 
sedan>chair,  and  was  carried  by  mules.    Th«  awning  which  covered 
it  aflorded  Utde  protection  flom  the  noontide  son,  and  the  air  I  bresih- 
ed  was  aoordiing  to  my  wounded  Innga.    I  Wy  g&ipiog  and  noshie 
to  move,  fai  speechlem  anguish,  Ihidhig  relief  only  b  otauaaoal  foist- 
ing fits,  for  insensibility  viras  then  indeed  a  reKdf 

I  did,  however,  reach  Elvaa  alive,  and  them  I  remahied  for  three 
mondis.  Weaiy  and  dreary  montha  they  were  to  me.  Day  after 
day  passed  on,  and  the  voice  of  kindnem  never  Tea£\ije&  mj  «u.  I 
was  without  book%  without  a  IMend— -nay,  an  acquaintance— a  sick 
and  solitary  man.  Night  afttt  night  came  silent  and  eleeplesB,  anodier 
3ret  die  same. 

And  yet  I  wished  for  daiknem.  The  aparimeat  in  vdudillay and 
every  object  it  eontabied  had  become  odiooaty  fomiliar  to  my  eyes. 
Every  thing  around  me  was  associated  widi  the  memory  of  snfierisg- 
The  tabte-^cfaaira-^e  huge  oak  cheat  that  ocenxned  one  comer  of 
the  room«»tbe  print  of  the  Holy  Viigin  that  hung  oppoatte  to  my  bed 
-**the  dark  building  which  threw  its  gloom  aeroas  the  atreel  upon  my 
window — the  huge  raft^s  of  the  rooC  every  speck  and  apot  on  which 
was  rooted  in  my  memorv*  what  would  I  not  have  given  to  bat«  had 
diem  blotted  flom  my  sight— 4o  have  even  '6i\joyed  Ibe  privilege  ei 
gazing  on  vacuity! 

But  vrorae  than  even  these  was  the  eternal  ticking  of  a  dock  dot 
hung  beatde  my  cbamber-door.  FVom  the  detested  obfectt  of  visoa 
I  ei^joyed  som0  respite  in  die  darknem  of  night  Biu  Mm  was  cease- 
les.  By  night  and  day  its  hateflil  voice  vras  in  my  ear,  ever  recalt 
ing  to  my  memory  how  dowly  die  houn  of  padn  and  wesrioea 
weht  by. 

Theee  were  the  feelings  of  a  soiftrittg  body  and  a  diaeaaed  mind; 
but  even  now,  that  the  circumstances  which  occanonfid  tbem  have 
passed  away,  I  find  evidence  of  theb  fltrengdi  in  the  vividtteflB  ^th 
which  diey,  almost  unbidden,  preaent  themsdvea  to  xny  memox^. 

It  was  during  my  stey  at  Slvas  that  I  received  tntMligetice  of  ny 
havbig  been  promeMed  to  the  mdorify  of  die  regiment,  ^vbicli  became 
vacant  by  dm  death  of  Cotond  Penleam.  It  had  be«&  tny  mtenvioo. 
on  Dy  fooQYaiy ,  to  haye  nolicod»  •vao  if  aeomMkijr  ut  ttie  expeoae  flf 
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Ay  (»Anit«lM,  (he  iiiaiMiflti<m  whiclk  I  cQ(nid«red  to  luive  been 
iMtaam^hy  fbct  officer  before  our  edTance  ai  Albuera.  But  death 
settles  b]1  differences,  and  Colonel  PeBleaxe  was  no  more.  He  bad 
receired  a  dangetotu  wound,  of  which  about  three  weeks  after  the 

liBttle,  he  died. 

Gratifyhig  m  tlie  intelligence  of  my  promolkm  was— for  even  in 
(he  miserable  state  to  which  I  was  reduced  there  was  yet  ambition 
it  my  heart— another  still  greater  pleasure  awaited  me.  I  leceived 
letters  from  England.  But  it  was  a  pleasure,  alas!  not  unmixed. 
The  letteis  were  from  Lucy— fliere  were  none  fiom  Lady  Melicent 
When  the  servant  brought  them  to  my  bed,  vigour  for  a  moment 
^ttimed  to  my  wounded  frame,  and,  starting  fiom  my  piHow,  I 
matched  them  with  my  only  hand,  and  pressed  them  to  my  lips. 
Then  I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  them,  in  the  hope  of  recognising  the  hand 
1  most  panted  to  behold. 

None  were  in  the  writhig  of.  Lady  Melicent.  I  knew  her  small 
tori  beautiful  characters— I  was  not— I  could  not  be  deceived. 

Thwe  months  had  elapsed,  and  I  had  received  no  letter  from  Lady 
Melicent  The  very  hope  had  been  sufficient  to  buoy  my  sinking 
spirits  in  the  moments  when  they  had  most  needed  support  More 
fhen  food  or  sleep  to  me  had  been  this  fond — ^this  visionary  hope. 
The  anticipations  of  long  days  and  nights  had  centred  in  this,  and  it 
was  now  broken.  The  dreams  of  solitary  and  suflfering  hours  had 
vanished  in  one  instant  The  blow  was  a  severe  one.  Disease  for 
a  time  had  conquered  the  manliness  of  my  spirit,  and  brooding  in  the 
loneliness  of  sorrow,  I  wept  pa  a  child. 

Let  no  one  in  the  palmy  pride  of  unbroken  and  unbending  man- 
hood sneer  at  this  confession  of  my  weakness.  He  knows  not— he 
Cannot  know,  till  tried  by  circumstances,  that  which  is  within  him. 
The  tide  with  him  is  flill,  but  the  waters  may  yet  ebb  fiom  beneath 
his  bark,  and  leave  it  dry  upon  the  sands. 

Disappointed  as  I  was  at  the  silence  of  Lady  Melicent,  my  heart 
still  recoiled  flora  the  idea  of  accountmg  for  it  by  any  decrease  of 
affection.  It  was  not — ^it  could  not  be.  Hearts  joined  as  ours,  so 
short  an  absence  could  not  have  divided.  Could  I  not  appeal  to  the 
confession  of  her  lips— nay,  to  the  bright  tears  by  which  our  parting 
had  been  hallowed,  for  evidence  of  her  love  f  Might  she  not  be  ill  ? 
Might  not  her  letters  have  miBcarried  ?  Might  she  not  be  in  circum- 
nances  when  to  write  was  impdhsible?  Oh!  all,  or  any  of  these 
might  be ;  but  not  that  her  silence  proceeded  from  fickleness  of  heart. 
There  was  treason  even  in  the  thought,  and  I  cast  it  from  me. 

Poor  Lucy !  little  wds  there  of  her  natural  joyonsness  of  heart 
discernible  in  these  letters.  I  had  not  written,  I  had  been  incapable 
of  writing,  and  she  only  knew  that  my  name  had  appeared  in  the 
gazette  among  the  list  of  the  "  severely  wounded."  Bat  this  was 
enough  to  people  the  warm  world  of  her  bosom  with  terrible  fears. 
The  time  of  Lucy's  greatest  trial  had  come.  Her  sister  and  her 
brother,  the  beings  she  most  loved  on  earth,  had  become  to  her  the 
lources  of  grief.  Ond  lay  womided  in  a  foreign  land,  and  the  other 
—alas !  how  much  more  melancholy  was  her  lot ! 

Of  Jane,  Lucy  could  give  me  no  information.  She  had  received  no 
tidings  of  her  fiom  the  moment  when  Hewson  had  separated  the 
sisters  in  their  last  embrace,  and  claimed  the  victim  of  his  tyranny. 
Tt  was  evident  that  Hevrson  was  determined  to  prevent  all  intercourse 
with  her  own  family — ^to  darken  the  last  &int  gleam  which,  till  now, 
had  lightened  the  gloom  of  her  condition. 

Not  unaccompanied  with  pain,  therefore,  was  the  enjoyment  I 
derived  from  the  perusal  of  Lucy's  letters.  With  fsgard  to  Jane,  I 
had  already  anticipated  the  worst  In  her  case,  I  had  no  ground  on 
which  to  found  a  hope  for  ihture  happiness.  X  knew  she  had  been 
sold  to  a  demon,  and  was  in  his  power ;  he  would  exact  to  the  utter- 
most the  penalty  and  forfeit  of  his  bond.  Bat  even  the  simple  kind- 
ness and  fond  anxieties  of  Lucy  were  as  balm  to  my  spirit  Cut  off 
as  I  then  was  from  the  world,  I  felt  desolate  and  deserted,  and  there 
was  something  soothing  in  the  proof  these  letters  affi)rded  that  I  was 
not  yet  wholly  forgotten— that  I  was  still,  in  one  kind  heart  at  least, 
the  object  of  fears,  hopes,  prayers,  tears,  wishes,  and  regrets.  Oh ! 
this,  in  a  situation  like  mine,  was  much  to  know  and  to  remember. 

My  wounds  gradually  healed,  and  I  was  at  length  pronounced  to 
"be  in  a  state  when  I  might  without  danger  be  removed  to  Lisbon. 
The  wounds  on  my  head  and  fiice  had  now  cicatrized,  and  the  ban- 
dages were  removed. 

I  remember  the  day  when,  curious  to  observe  the  change  they  had 
produced  in  my  appearance,  I  ordered  a  looking-glass  to  be  brought 
and  gazed  upon  my  countenance  as  reflected  on  its  surface. .  Heaven 
and  earth,  what  did  I  behold,  ere  it  dropped  from  my  relaxing  fingen, 
and  i  sank  back  hall^iainting  on  my  couch!    I  felt  as  if  a  frightful 

Sorgon  had  looked  forth  on  me  from  the  mirror.  It  was  not  I  at  first 
lought — it  could  not  be  my  own  iace  that  had  thus  hideously  glared 
on  me. — Alas,  my  doubts  were  shorUived.  A  dreadful  truth,  of 
which,  till  then,  I  had  been  ignorant  was  at  that  moment  revealed. 
I  knew  that  I  was  thenceforth  destined  to  be  in  men's  eyes  but  an 
object  of  pity  or  aversion. 

There  may  exist  philosophers  on  whom  such  a  change  of  external 
appearance  might  make  but  a  trivial  impression;  who,  devoting  all 
their  energies  to  brightening  the  jewel,  care  little  for  the  casket  in 
\vbich  it  is  enclosed  Such  men  I  envy  and  admire.  They  are 
formed  to  play  a  nobler  and  a  better  part,  and  they  will  find  at  least 
one  portion  of  their  reward  in  being  exempted  <  fiom  the  chance  of 
Buch  sufierings  as  those  to  which  I  was  a  prey. 


orignia]  power.  What  1  was,  education  and  die  world  had  made  toB 
Mine  tvas  not  a  mind  of  strong  internal  resources,  and  alike  by  my 
ambition  and  pursuits  I  was  bound  closely  to  society.  In  such  cir* 
cuipstances,  a  sudden  change  had  come  upon  me.  What  I  had  been 
I  was  no  longer — I  could  never  be  again.  The  prepoesessionB  excited 
by  personal  appearance  were,  in  future,  not  to  be  for  me,  but  agaiTUt 
me.  I  must  enter  society  under  disadvantages  which  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  overcome.  I  was  to  labour  under  the  conviction  of  being  an 
object  whom  men,  indeed,  might  tolerate,  but  fiom  whom  toomen 
would  instinctively  shrink  back. 

It  was  not  the  loss  of  mere  personal  advantages  which  excited  my 
regret;  these  might  have  departed  uncared  for  and  disregarded.  I 
would  have  been  but  as  thousands  are,  and  the  course  of  my  lifo 
would  still  have  flowed  on  calmly  and  unruffled.  But  to  be  different 
from  my  fellow  men,  to  be  singled  out  among  them  as  an  object  of 
remarkable  deformity,  whom  pity  and  aversion  were  doomed  to  follow 
as  his  shadow — to  be  a  creature  offensive  to  all — ^was  more,  for  moi9» 
than  I  could  calmly  bear. 

Several  days  had  elapsed  before  I  again  had  courage  to  gaze  on 
the  reflection  of  my  features.  When  I  did  so,  the  vehemence  of  my 
emotion  had  passed,  and  my  feelings  were  calmer,  though  not  \em 
deep.  Such  a  creature  os  I  gazed  on !  My  foce  was  pale  and  hag- 
gard, my  eyes  sunk  deeply  in  their  sockets,  and  my  features  were 
frightfully  distorted  by  a  wound  reaching  from  the  temple  to  thtt 
mouth,  1^  which  my  upper  lip  had  been  divided,  and  the  extent  of 
which  was  indicated  by  a  long  red  scar.  The  whole  expression  of 
my  countenance  was  changed,  and  the  very  features  I  beheld  aeemed 
those  of  a  stranger. 

Happy,  however — comparatively  happy,  at  least — vnui  the  moment 
when  I  quitted  Elvas,  and  found  myself  on  the  road  to  Lisbon.  Oh, 
that  bed,  which  hod  for  months  been  to  me  the  unchanging  theatre  of 
pain,  how  did  my  heart  leap  when  I  knew  tliat  I  had  quitted  it  for 
ever!  The  memory  of  all  the  cheerless  dayti  and  weary  nights  I  had 
passed  in  it  vanished  in  a  moment,  as  my  eye  once  more  gazed  on 
the  blue  firmament,  and  I  felt  my  throbbing  brow  bathed  by  the  flnt 
gushings  of  the  free  air. 

I  was  obliged  to  be  assisted,  almost  carried,  into  the  cabriolet;  for, 
reduced  as  my  body  was,  it  was  still  more  than  my  limbs  were  atiia 
to  support  The  jolting  of  the  carriage  was  painful  to  my  wounds, 
which  were  yet  tender,  but  my  spirits  were  comparatively  light  when 
I  found  myself  winding  slowly  along  the  level  but  beautiful  country 
of  the  Alentejo,  interspersed  with  pretty  villages  and  antique  towni. 
The  journey  wbs  performed  slowly,  for  I  was  unequal  to  length  of 
travel;  and  thouglf  the  distance  was  only  ninety  miles,  I  did  not 
reach  Lisbon  till  the  fifih  morning. 

As  we  drove  through  the  streets,  I  diought  there  was  mora  botde 
and  business  apparent  than  before.  The  citizens,  considering  them- 
selves now  free  from  all  danger  of  invosion,  hod  laid  aside  their  anna 
and  returned  to  their  peaceful  avocations,  adorned  only  by  the  national 
cockade,  as  a  signal  of  their  loyalty.  The  number  of  British  officari 
in  the  capital,  great  as  it  had  formerly  appeared,  had  evidently  in^ 
creased.  They  were  to  be  met  with  in  every  street  some  on  crutchei^ 
some  with  an  arm  supported  by  a  sling,  some  evidently  sufiering  from 
sickness — and  many,  in  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  all  bodily  functionib 
stood  conversing  in  groapes,  or  loitered  in  the  shady  places,  endcNh 
vouring,  by  demonstrations  of  gallantry,  to  win  the  eye  and  favour  of 
some  fair  donna,  who  might  be  seen  singing  over  her  embroidery  at  a 
neighbouring  lattice. 

I  drove  to  the  town-major*s  office,  and  demanded  a  billet  Ik  waa 
given  me,  and  I  was  pleased,  on  arriving  at  the  domicile  of  my  pth 
tronCt  to  find  it  situated  in  the  highest  and  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
city,  called  Buenos  Ayres. 

Nothing  could  be  finer  than  the^view  commanded  from  my  win- 
dows. From  one,  I  beheld  the  suburban  prospect  of  die  whole  city, 
stretched  out  beneath  on  an  inclined  plane,  reaching  down  to  the 
very  margin  of  the  Tagus,  on  whose  quiet  waters  lay  a  large  fleet  of 
British  menH)f^war.  From  another  window  I  beheld,  in  the  near 
ground,  the  towers  of  Belem;  and  afar  (^the  eye  rested  on  the  vaat, 
interminable  ocean,  with  here  and  there  a  distant  speck  seen  slowly 
moving  athwart  its  bosom. 

Nothing,  in  short  could  be  more  delightful  than  the  situation  of 
my  residence.  While  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  city  the  intensity  of 
the  heat  was  scarcely  endurable,  in  the  more  elevated  region,  in 
which  I  dwelt,  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  cool  and  pleasant  and 
the  breeze  came  pure  and  untainted  from  the  sea.  Hera  flymptoma 
of  reviving  strength  again  visited  my  limbs;  and  though  I  felt  my 
constitution  had  received  a  shock  too  violent  to  admit  the  hope  of  a 
perfect  restoration  to  vigour,  there  was,  at  least  the  prospect  beiora 
me  of  a  gradual  recovery  from  that  distressing  state  of  debility  under 
which  I  tlien  laboured. 

The  only  alarming  symptoms  that  now  remained,  proceeded  fiom 
the  wound  in  my  chest  I  had  still  a  violent  cough,  and  sufiered 
much,  after  any  unusual  exertion,  from  an  extreme  difliculty  of 
breathing.  These  were  indications  of  an  internal  disorder,  fiom 
which  there  was  no  chanpe  of  an  early  recovery;  and  to  avoid  the 
unpleasantness  of  a  long  residence  at  Lisbon,  I  determined  to  apfly 
for  the  sanction  of  the  Medical  Board  to  my  return  to  England. 
This  conclave  of  the  foculty  was  held  once  a  fortnight  at  the  £■- 


Itrella  Convent  and  thither  came  the  sick,  Hs^  wounded,  and  ihaidle^ 
soliciting,  though  from  very  diflerent  motives,  a  oontinoance  of  ei- 
empdon  j(hna  nulitaiy  duty.    I  ibmd  a  yeiy  lange  pu^  mmHtiM 
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en  the  itated  day  in  the  ccmTent  One  portion  of  the  oompeny, 
among  whom  I  Ibrmed  no  anconsptcttouiB  unit,  was  pretty  similar  to 
that  which  is  recorded  in  Scripture  to  have  annually  asMmlded  at 
the  I^xil  of  Bethesda. 

It  is  at  a  meeting  of  this  sort  that  one  obtains  a  oompendious  view 
of  the  mora  immediate  and  direct  evils  of  war.  There  were  men  in 
the  very  pride  of  youth,  whom  nature  had  endowed  with  oonstiiu- 
tions  of  iron,  whose  bodiies  were  maimed  and  mangled — whose  very 
looks  told  of  sufferings,  on  which  their  lips  were  silent  I  ooald  not 
gaze  OB  them  without  a  feeling  of  brotherhood  and  interest  We  be- 
longed to  the  same  profession,  we  had  been  animated  by  the  same 
hopes,  we  had  ^len  martyrs  to  the  same  cause.  How  many  of  the 
ties  which  contribute  to  bind  societies  U^ether  are  less  strong  than 
these!  And  there  was,  I  thought,  a  sort  d[e9pni  de  corpt  among  us; 
tiie  Shibboleth  of  suflering  was  common  to  us  all,  and,  though  stran- 
gers to  each  other,  we  naturally  spoke  in  the  language  of  firiendship 
and  regard. 

*  The  Medical  Board,  alter  a  minute  examination  of  my  case,  with- 
oat  hesitation  granted  me  the  leave  of  absence  it  was  my  object  to 
obtain. 

.  While  yet  at  Lisbon,  I  received  a  letter  from  Lady  Melicent^ — She 
at  length  had  learned  that  I  had  been  wounded,  and  expressed  many 
fbnd  fears  and  flattering  anxieties  on  my  account  In  the  delightfid 
emotioDs  which  the  peronl  of  this  letter  excited,  all  other  thoughti 
and  feelings  were  tat  a  time  absorbed.  After  so  long  a  silence,  the 
most  indifierent  words  traced  by  her  pen  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
precious.  Yet  when  the  first  glow  of  gladness  had  subsided,  I  vam^ 
gined  there  was  something  in  its  tone  and  character  difibrent  from 
that  by  which  her  former  letters  had  been  marked.  Why  I  thought 
■0, 1  cannot  tell.  I  could  detect  no  coldnesm;  the  sympathy  it  ex- 
premod  for  my  sufferings  was  deep  and  apparently  sincere.  I 
weighed  every  word  of  the  letter;  I  analsrzed  each  expression;  I 
pondered  long  and  deeply  on  eveiy  sentence.  Criticism  lent  no  aid 
to  my  o(mclusions,  yet  the  instinctive  consciousness  within  me,  though 
unsupported,  was  unshaken.  It  came  not  from  reason,  nor  at  the 
voice  of  reason  would  it  depart  It  wis  something  to  be  felt,  not 
proved — a  conviction— ehadowy,  perhaps,  yet  firm  and  immoveable. 

I  folt,  however,  that  no  change  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  her  I 
loved,  could  now  influence  my  destiny.  Fortune  had  cast  an  impas- 
sahle  barrier  between  us.  Love ! — ^what  a  creature  am  I,  I  exclaimed, 
in  bitteiness  of  soul,  to  think  of  love!  As  I  spoke  I  cast  my  eyes  on 
a  minor  that  hung  in  the  apartment,  and  gazed  on  the  reflection  of 
my  own  miserable  form.  Is  this  the  remains  of  the  gay  and  gallant 
youdi,  who  had  won  the  gnerdon  of  a  lady's  beut,  for  which  the 
proudest  had  striven,  and  in  vainf  This  poor,  maimed,  defoced,  and 
wasted  object,  can  thought  of  passion  still  linger  in  his  heart  ?  Where 
now  are  the  strong  and  glorious  pulses  with  which  it  once  beat,  as  if, 
in  the  fulneiB  of  passion,  it  would  have  burst  ito  prison-bonds  to  have 
throbbed  in  freedom?  Is  this  the  countenance  on  which  ladies  have 
smiled!  Are  these  the  eyes— dim,  cold,  and  hollow — which  have 
exchanged  glances  of  love  with  the  proudest  and  most  beautiful  of 
her  sex  t  And  are  these  thin  and  distorted  lips  those  that  whiqwred 
a  tale  of  burning  love  in  the  ear  of  Lady  Melicent? 

I  dashed  my  clenched  hand  cm  my  forehead,  as  I  turned  from  the 
minor.  No!  I  exclaimed,  I  may  excite  pity,  my  fote  may  draw  tears 
from  her  eyes;  I  may  be  to  her  an  object  of  tender,  nay,  even  of  fond 
r^pret,  but  of  love — oh,  never,  never,  never!  Farewell,  for  ever,  all 
thought  of  passion.  In  wooian's  eyes  I  am  become  a  fearful  and  a 
loathsome  thing!  I  will  give  back  to  the  Lady  Melicent  her  vows; 
I  will  free  her  from  her. plighted  troth;  I  will  resign  my  claim  to  the 
dearest  Ueasing  of  Heaven.  Yet  never  shall  the  love  I  bear  her  pasi 
away.  It  shall  go  down  with  me  to  n^  grave,  and  her  name  diall 
be  mingled  in  my  latest  prayer. 

TheM  resolutions  were  made  when  my  feelings  were  under  the 
influence  of  high  excitement,  but  I  did  not  swerve  from  them  in  my 
calmer  moments.  Lady  Melicent  should  be  free,  or  rather,  in  justice, 
she  was  already  free.  I  was  not  the  man  to  whom  her  heart  had 
yielded.  The  blow  that  smote  me  to  the  earth  had  widowed  her 
first  love,  and  she  again  was  free  and  unshackled  as  the  blackbird  in 
the  summer  trees,  or  the  lark  upon  the  hilL  But  even  if,  in  the  con- 
stancy of  her  heart,  she  still  desired  to  unite  her  fate  to  mine,  never, 
never  would  I  consent  to  the  sacrifice  of  one  so  generous  and  noble. 
It  fitted  not  that  beauty  should  be  linked  to  the  maimed  and  the  de- 
crepid.  Such  a  union  was  unnatural — it  was  revolting.  Even  to 
wish  it,  was  to  become  contemptible  in  my  own  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes 
of  the  woiid— no,  the  world  never  should  despise  me. 

Violent,  however,  was  the  eflbrt,  and  long  the  conflict,  before  I 
was  able  to  give  efi^t  to  my  resolution.  For  hours  I  remained 
seated  at  the  table,  the  pen  in  my  trembling  fingeis;  but  it  traced  no 
characten  on  the  paper.  A  multitude  of  feelings  were  struggling 
within  me  for  expression,  and  struggling  in  vain,  for  they  were  inex- 
pressible. I  wished  that  my  heart  should  be  understood,  yet  could 
find  no  words  to  shadow  forth  its  emotions.  I  sought  in  language 
what  lang^ge  does  not  afibrd — ^the  power  of  painting  the  wild  tumvdt 
of  vehement  and  conflicting  passions.     * 

Days  elapsed  before  I  could  command  sufficient  calmness  for  the 

execution  of  my  task.    But  that  at  length  came,  and  the  letter  was 

written.    Deep  and  poignant  were  my  suflleringB  as  my  fingen  traced 

the  words  by  which  I  renounced  the  hope  that  was  dearest  to  ma  on 

arlht  but  strength  came  as  I  proceeded,  and  the  struggle  pasMd 

fn$%    I  told  har  of  tha  condition  to  which  tha  fortona  of  war  had 


reduced  me,  and  painted  myself  as  the  wretched  craatmra  I  wh.  I 
thanked  her — ^ibndfy,  fervently,  and  gratefully  thanked  bar— ^far  her 
love.  That  I  had  been  its  olyect  would  still  be  the  pride,  as  it  mut 
now  be  the  only  consolatibn  of  my  heart.  I  absolved  her  fiom  ber 
engagement,  and  assured  her  that  her  happiness  vrould  ever  be  tbe 
object  of  my  fondest  prayers.  Fortune  had  dealt  me  perhaps  a  hard 
measure,  but  I  was  resigned.  Henceforward  she  woidd  think  of  as 
as  one  severed  from  her  for  ever,  but  as  one  whose  love  would  oolf 
be  exhaled  in  his  latest  gasp.  Then  I  bade  her— and  there  wn  a 
long  pause  ere  I  could  write  the  word — FarewdL 

Such  was  the  substance  of  my  letter.  As  I  wrote  it  disn  wm  a 
heavy  and  stupifying  pressure  on  my  brain;  yet  I  was  calm,  fivsttfae 
time  there  was  an  awful  stillness  of  passion  within  me,  like  the 
silence  that  intervenes  between  the  sweeping  gusts  o£  a  huncane. 
A  casual  spectator,  I  think,  would  have  discerned  in  me  no  exterail 
symptoms  of  emotion.  I  addressed,  sealed,  and  despatched  the  letter, 
locked  the  door  of  my  chamber,  and  then  came  the  swoop  of  the  toa- 
pest,  perhaps  the  more  vi<deni  for  having  been  so  long  repwswd 
Such  were  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  moat  severe  tnal  of 
my  lifo. 

Piothing  remained  to  detain  me  in  Usbon,  and  I  was  soon  jnpani 
for  my  departure.  I  returned  in  the  Daphne  fingaie,  and  wasiinded 
at  Portsmouth. 

I  had  never  before  returned  to  my  native  land  witfaook  bDoyaiiey 
of  spirit  It  was  with  dull  and  sluggish  feelings  that  I  now  fint 
beheld  it,  looming  in  the  extremity  of  the  hoiino.  Eveiy  ejre  bst 
mine  sparkled  with  pleasure;  every  heart  beat  quicker  with  ihs 
thought  of  home.  What  a  multitude  of  dormant  sympalhiei  did  not 
the  sight  of  old  Fjigland  awaken  in  the  ship!  The  eongs  that  nee 
that  i^ght  finm  the  forecastle  were  merrier  than  usual,  ai  with  oat^ 
spread  wings  the  vessel  flew  onward  amid  tha  daritnea^  triumphing 
in  her  way. 

The  pasnge  had  been  a  rough  one,  the  weather— ibr  it  was  win- 
ter— boisterous  and  cold,  and  it  was  in  a  state  nfgrmt  weaknem  and 
exhaustion,  that  I  at  length  found  myself  boosed  in  a  I^xtnouth 
hotel  I  remauied  its  inmate  for  a  week,  during  whidi  I  nevetquistel 
my  bed.  I  laboured  under  a  general  sinking  of  tiia  sy^am;  a&  eaer* 
gies,  both  mental  and  physical,  were  dead  vridiin  me,  and  life  fK- 
sented  no  olyect  of  sufificient  power  to  atimulatft  me  to  exaction.  Bfine 
vras  become 

<' A  grief  without  a  pang,  void,  dark,  and  dnor, 
A  heavy,  drowsy,  unimpassion'd  grief^ 
Which  finds  no  natural  outlet  or  relidf 
In  word,  pr  sigh,  or  tear." 

£ven  aflfection  for  my  own  family,  which  till  now  had  ever  teoantBd 
my  bosom,  appeared  for  a  time  to  have  become  aatixict  I  wrottoo 
letteis,  and  wished  to  receive  none.  The  well  of  every  eoutiai 
was  dried  up.  £arth  contained  no  spell  to  rouse  me.  Thechosdiof 
feeling  were  slackened,  and  refused  to  vibrate,  and  thou^  dte  cur- 
rent of  bodily  life  yet  continned  to  flow,  my  spirit  waa  totjjid  sod  Op 
animate. 

Death  is  a  blessing,  when  compared  vrith  sudi  an  existenoe  ssmine 
then  was.  I  thank  God  it  did  not  continue  kng.  Green  places  OQce 
more  arose  amid  the  desert,  and  the  springe  of  human  sfrnpsifay 
again  babbled  up  in  the  fountain  of  my  heart  I  was  again  a  being 
bound  by  the  same  ties  and  influenced  by  the  same  motives  as  my 
follow-men.  Even  in  the  cares  and  anxietiea  which  asmiled  me  I 
found  pleasure,  for  any  suflbring  was  prefemUe  to  the  dull,  oold,  and 
deathlike  torpor  of  the  soul  which  had  sat  on  me  like  a  n^ihimare.  / 
would  have  braved  the  fury  of  the  aUnrn  to  escape  from  the  stag- 
nation  of  the  calm. 

When  I  reached  London  I  wrote  to  Jane  and  LQcy,inforaon%t£h«m 
of  my  return.  1  told  ihem  I  was  ill,  and  much  diang^,  and  pro- 
mised Lucy  soon  to  visit  her  at  Middlethorpe,  wfaare  she  was  again 
residing  with  the  kind  and  excellent  WiUoi^bys. 

For  a  man  who  wishes  to  ei^joy  society,  or  for  one  who  wishes  to 
avoid  it,  London  is  alike  the  place.  It  was  my  intention  to  reoaiB 
there  for  some  time,  and,  after  visiting  my  sisters,  to  xetiie  and  boij 
myself  in  the  solitude  of  Thomhill,  if  possible  the  world  faigsttiog, 
very  certain  of  soon  being  by  the  world  forgot 

I  had  scareely  been  in  town  a  week,  when  one  moniing  tiha  dmv 
of  my  apartment  was  thrown  open,  and  in  a  moment  I  fiMmd  myself 
in  the  arms  of  Frank  Willoughby.   .He  had  learned  my  address  froa 
Lucy,  and  had  hurried  up  to  town  to  welcome  my  return,  and  icodet 
me  any  service  in  his  power.    I  had  resolved  to  avoid  all  sode^; 
yet,  the  meeting  once  pest,  I  felt  comfort  in  the  prcecnce  of  a  frieni 
Willoughby  was  evidently  much,  shocked,  though  he  endeavoured  to 
conceal  his  emotion,  with  the  change  in  my  appeajranoe;  indeed,  1 
knew  it  could  not  be  otherwise^ — ^but  I  had  already  begun  16  leam 
the  hard  though  necessary  lesson  of  submission  to  xny  &ie.    I  fidt  it 
was  cowardice  to  sink  beneath  a  blow  which  human  courage  cooU 
surmount    I  was  unha)^,  yet  resigned. 

fn  spite  of  my  urgent  entreaties,  Frank  would  not  leave  oe,*  and 
the  continual  flow  of  his  cheerAilneas,  and  a  certsun  csfaaiaderistic 
humour  which  marked  him,  had,  I  believe,  the  ofiect  of  preventing 
the  return  of  that  wretched  mental  depression  to  ^whicfa,  perhapa,  I 
had  an  hereditary  predisposition,  and  which  occasionally  came  l^e  a 
ludden  blight  upon  my  spirit 

W«  wan  ieaiad  at  btMkfoit  a  foiv  dayi  after  hiM  maml,  tvte 
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•my  ■wvwit,  to  Ae  artoniAiiient  of  m  bofli,  ii^^  «»lr.  U^ 
der,  of  Bow-ttreet;"  aiul  that  gendeman  entend  the  apBrtment  Atler 
■evana  poUte  bowi  had  been  interchanged,  I  addwiwd  him: 

*- A  viait  fimn  yoo,  Mr.  Lavender,  ia  an  uneipeded  pleaanre,  and 
hai,  I  fear,  criginated  on  thepieaent  occaaion  from  nme  miatake. 

«Noniirtake,Ithink.«r.  I  havebeenienthore  by  the  magiatmto 
en  amall  piece  of  boainen,  and  shaU  be  happy  to  await yODrleiaure* 
to  accompany  yon  to  Bow-atreet" 

«Thia,  Mr.  Lavender,  ia  Sir  Francis  WiUonghby,  and  I  am  M^|or 
Thornton,  of  the  — ^  at  your  aervice,  pray,  with  which  of  na  may 
yoDT  busineH  lief 

«  With  yon,  Migor  Thornton."  . 

«<Then,  pray,  be  so  good  as  to  acquaint  roe  with  its  nature? 

« A  small  warrant,  that  is  all,  sir.  A  gendeman  has  sworn  that 
yon  have  pot  him  in  bodily  fear,  and  it  ia  necesaary  yoa  should  be 
bomid  over  to  keep  the  peace," 

Though  at  finrt  exceedingly  surprised  by  this  intelligence,  ariitUe 
raflection  convuiced  me  that  Hewson  must  be  the  peison  at  whose 
inrtance  this  proceeding  had  taken  place;  and  it  served  to  increase,  if 
that  was  possible,  the  contempt  and  hatred  which  1  already  ento^ 
tained  lor  his  character  and  conduct  I  therefinre  deapatched  a  mea- 
aaoger  mslantly,  desiring  my  solicitor  to  meet  me  qmm  primtan  at 
Bow-street,  whither  Mr.  Lavender  accompanied  us.  ^    ^ 

On  my  arrival  in  town  I  had  taken  legal  advice  ■*  *«  ™  j^ 
mode  of  proceeding  with  regard  to  Hewson,  and  waa  strongly  advised 
to  refiain  fiom  all  peisonal  violence,  which  could  only  imuro  my 
aister's  cause,  and  rwider  the  attainment  of  the  object  we  had  m  view 
more  distant  and  uncertain.  I  had  therefore  resolved  to  await  calmly 
the  iasue  of  the  le^  proceedings  before  I  sought  any  intervie^^with 
HewBoo,  or  inflicted  on  him  that  vengeance  of  which  it  was  now 
evident  he  stood  in  awe. 

On  arriving  at  Bow-street,  I  found  the  case  was  as  I  supposed. 
Hewson  had  made  affidavit  that  he  was  apprehensive  of  peisonal 
violence,  fiom  the  letter  I  had  written;  and  the  magistrate  informed 
me  it  was  neccaary  that  I  shoukl  be  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace, 
myself  in  3000t  and  two  sureties  in  10002.  each.  Thia  was  accoi^ 
dingly  done,  and  we  departed. 

During  my  stey  in  London,  I  met  likewise  with  an  old  firiend,  who 
hw  been  already  mentioned  in  the  early  portu>n  of  these  memoirs. 
It  was  William  Lumley,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  many  years.  He 
now  belonged  to  one  of  the  Inns  of  Temple,  and  had  become  a  bar- 
riater  of  considemble  practice.  Of  course  we  met  often.  He  was 
still  a  bachelor;  and  in  telling  old  stories  I  found  my  sister  Jane  had 
been  the  obgect  of  his  youthful  and  ardent  kve.  Circumatancea  had 
not  favoured  his  pasaion.  He  was  poor,  and  bad  to  posh  hu  way  in 
the  worid,  and  his  attachment  remained  unknown,  even  to  iti  olgect 
The  flame  smouldered,  but  was  not  extinguished;  and  amid  his  slow 
and  toilsome  progiess  in  his  profession  it  had  served  to  light  him  en 
his  path,  and  animate  him  in  his  labours  with  the  prospect  of  a  re- 
ward still  within  the  pale  of  his  ambition.  But  the  oouiae  of  true 
kye  never  did  run  smooth.  Jane  married,  and  poor  LumleyjB  long- 
cherished  hopes  were  dashed  rudely  to  the  ground.  The  Chateau 
en  Eipagne  was  gone,  but  the  solid  benefit  of  the  exertions  to  which 
it  had  stimulated  him  remained;  and  his  character  as  a  sound  and 
able  lawyer  stood  hi^ 

I  told  him  Jane's  melancholy  story,  and  it  deeply  affiscted  him,  and 
I  was  glad  to  find  one  at  once  so  able  and  so  zealous  to  whose  ma- 
na^ment  her  cause  might  safely  be  committed.  The  good  old  man, 
his  father,  he  informed  me,  now  an  octogenarian,  still  lived,  and  felt 
pride  in  the  pupils  he  had  sent  into  die  world,  stored  with  his  instruc- 
tions, several  of  whom  had  already  attained  to  distinction  in  their  se- 
veral walks  of  lifo. 

Before  I  quitted  London  an  incident  occurred  which  once  more 
atung  my  foehngs  into  an  agony  almost  insupportable.  One  moni- 
ing,  I  had  gone  with  Willougbby  to  die  Exhibidon  of  Ancient  Pic- 
tures, whi<^  we  were  engaged  in  examining.  The  exhibition  hav- 
ing been  open  for  some  time,  the  number  qf  spectators  was  few,  so 
lew  at  least  that  one  might  kwk  at  the  pictures  without  being  jostled 
in  a  crowd.  I  have  no  technical  knowledge  of  paindng,  but  I  have 
a  taste,  of  course  an  uncultivated  one,  for  the  art,  and  I  was  standing 
opposite  a  fine  landscape  of  Caspar  Poussin,  when  the  noise  of  a 
party  advancing  from  the  bottom  of  the  room,  for  a  moment  diverted 
my  attention  from  the  picture.  What  were  my  feelings  when,  turn- 
ing round,  the  first  ofegect  that  met  my  eye  was  Lady  MeUcent !  She 
was  the  leading  star  of  a  gay  grouprand  advanced  from  the  bottom  of 
the  galleiy,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  whom  she  occa- 
aionally  addressed  in  that  half-whispering  tone  which  indicated  a  oon- 
aiderable  change  in  the  footing  of  their  intimacy.  It  waa  evident  she 
was  in  high  spirits ;  I  had  never  seen  her  countenance  more  gay  and 
animated,  and  I  observed  her  eyes  glance  occasionally  round  the 
apartment,  as  if  to  ei^oy  the  homage  which  the  gaze  of  the  bystand- 
en  paid  to  her  beauty.  Pleasure  was  written  legibly  cmi  her  coun- 
tenance no  inward  care  disturbed  ito  serenity.  The  fabled  smiles 
of  Euphrasyne  were  not  more  beautiful  and  joyous  than  those  whidi 
adorned  her  features. 

Still  hanging  on  Lord  Lyndhurst's  arm.  Lady  Melicent  advanced 
alowly,  and  stood  near  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  right  oppoaite  to 
the  spot  to  which  from  die  moment  my  eye  first  rested  on  her  I  had 
been  rooted.  Then  a  sudden  fiiilure  of  strength  came  over  me,  and  I 
aank  into  a  chair,  literally  gasping  for  breath ;  for  there  was  a  choak- 
iDf  m  my  thioat,  and  ayery  muade  of  iny  fipame  bacame  rigid  as 


tfuiaa  of  a  corpse.  Umgnage  eailiiDt  expnas  tha  sgqny,  or,  if  tortova 
be  a  stronger  word,  the  torture  of  these  momenta.  At  length  herfidl, 
dark,  beautiful  eyea  reated  on  my  coontenanoe.  She  evidently  did 
not  know  me,  but,  as  if  vrilling  to  avoid  the  contemplation  of  adinp 
greeable  olgect,  hastily  withdrew  them. 

Just  then  my  situation  became  such  as  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  company. 

**  Here's  a  sick  gentleman,'*  cried  one ;  **  give  him  air." 

<*  Bring  a  glass  of  water  direcdy,"  cried  another. 

**  Assist  the  gentleman  down  stairs."  cried  a  third. 

**  He's  dying,"  ejaculated  another.   * 

«  Give  him  time,  and  he'U  recover,"  exclaimed  a  fifUi. 

I  heard  all  this,  for  my  senses  had  not  forsaken  me.  I  was  die  ob* 
ject  of  univezaal  attention,'  and  I  believe  of  pity.  WiUoughby,  on 
hearing  the  noise,  came  running  up,  and  found  me  in  the  situation  I 
have  described. 

**  Good  God,  Thomtmi,  you  are  ill — ^vay  ill !"  he  exclaimed  lood- 
ly,  in  the  first  paroxysm  of  his  anxiety. 

At  the  word  **  Thornton"  Lady  Melicent  turned  her  fiice  towaida 
me,  with  a  sudden  and  almost  convuhive  motion,  and  again  gaiiaig  for 
a  moment  on  my  haggard  and  deatlilike  countenance.  I  imagine  die 
recognised  me ;  for  I  saw  her  become  pale  as  ashes,  then  whiipering 
something  in  die  ear  of  Lord  Lyndhnist,  she  turned  suddenly  avray» 
and  I  saw  her  no  more.  

One  of  the  servants  brought  me  a  glass  of  water,  with  wfaidi  Wil* 
loughby  bathed  my  temples,  and  accepting  one  of  the  doaan  smdling 
bottles  which  the  surrounding  ladiea  ofierad  for  my  use  (woman  ia 
ever  kind  and  compassionate,)  WiUoughby  held  it  to  my  noae,  and  I 
recovered,  though  slowly. 

At  length  I  was  able  to  quit  a  scene  in  which  f  had  played  a  part 
'  so  involuntarily  conspicuous.    Leaning  on  Willoughby's  arm,  I  widi 
difficulty  staggered  out  of  the  apartment,  and  getting  into  a  coach^ 
drove  home  to  the  hoteL 

On  our  arrival,  I  thanked  him  for  his  assistance,  and  entreated  him 
to  leave  me.  To  this  he  at  first  demurred ;  but  on  my  ationgly  ui^ 
ging  the  request,  he  complied,  and  I  waa  left  akne. 

For  some  time  I  continued  walking  up  and  down  the  apartment,  in 
a  state  of  pitiable  mental  confusion.  The  elements  of  thought  nid 
feeling  widiin  me  were  conglomerated  into  conftased  and  inextiioahla 
mosses  There  was  anarchy  in  my  brain,  and  chaos  in  my  heart 
All  impulses  of  soul  and  sense  had  been  awakened,  and  in  their  very. 
multitude  lay  the  cause  of  my  disorder. 

More  enviable,  perhaps,  was  even  thia  condition  than  that  by  which 
it  waa  succeeded.  Was  it  possible,  I  thought,  that  this  woman  had 
ever  loved  me,  when  even  at  the  moment  when  she  most  havn 
thought  that  I  lay  mangled  and  sufieiing  in  a  foreign  land  (for  I  had 
not  mentioned  to  her  my  intention  of  returning  to  England,)  she  was 
thus  happy  and  regardleas  of  myfiitef— -yea,  the  fote  of  one  who  had 
received  the  maiden  vows  of  her  eternal  love,  whose  booom  at  par^ 
ing  had  been  moistened  by  her  teais,  by  whoae  arms  die  had  been 
encireled,  whose  lips  had  imprinted  kiases  on  her  boniing  ehedt! 
And  yet  within  one  month— one  litde  month-— this  being  Imd  been 
foigotten.  She  had  no  sorrow  for  his  fote,  no  tear  for  his  memoiy- 
His  misfiNTtunes  had  not  banished  the  smile  fiom  her  lips,  nor  dimmed^ 
even  for  a  seaaon,  the  sparkle  of  her  eye.  No  grief  had  paled  her 
cheek,  no  melancholy  remembrance  lingered  in  her  heart  Ht  htdm 
been  whistled  down  the  wind  a  prey  to  fortune,  unsonowed  fbr  and 
unloved. 

True,  indeed,  she  vras  free.  I  had  given  back  the  pnmd  pnmiM 
of  her  love.  That  predoos  gift  had  indeed  been  mine,  but  it  waa 
mine  no  longer.  I  could  accuse  her  of  no  wrong ;  I  had  suflercd  no 
ii\justice.  But  to  be  so  sooa  foigotten !  It  waa  there  my  fkah  qniveF> 
ed,  and  the  inm  entered  into  my  souL 

I  expected  not  that  she  should  pine  in  unUest  maidenhood  for  my 
sake.  But  I  did  expect^ — why  liiould  I  conceal  my  vanity  f— that 
she  would  have  wept  for  my  loss,  and  lamented,  at  leaat  for  a  aeason, 
the  unhappy  fate  by  which  we  had  been  eternally  divided.  Surely 
the  memory  of  fond  and  unhappy  love  claimed  more  than  vras  con^ 
patible,  at  such  a  moment,  with  a  light  heart  and  an  unclouded  brow. 

For  the  first  time,  I  felt  tired  and  di^goated  widi  the  worM.  I  felt 
myself  solitaiy  and  deaerted— a  being  cot  off  fimn  all  human  sympi^ 
thy  for  his  sorrows  and  sufiferings.  On  whom  did  I  now  possess  any 
claim  for  commiseration  f  On  my  sisten  ?  Was  there  not  one  dearer 
than  they  to  whom  1  had  been  bound  by  tieayet  closer,  and  by  whom 
that  claim  had  been  denied  f  But  what,  after  all,  was  die  cemansenk 
tion  of  sisters!  Was  that  alone  sofikgent  to  sweeten  life^  and  reeon- 
cile  me  to  the  weary  burden  it  imposed  f  Was  my  cop  not  empty,  be* 
cause  a  single  drop  might  stUl  remain  in  the  goblet  when  tta  eomanli 
had  been  dashed  upon  the  ground? 

Not  by  day  alone  was  I  the  victim  of  these  aovinful  thoughla 
They  came  to  roe  by  night,  and  mingled  poison  in  my  dreams.  I 
loathed  society ;  even  diat  of  Willougfaby  was  a  burden  to  me,  hot  ha 
would  not  forsake  me.  What  had  happened  he  knew  not,  but  he  saw  - 
that  something  pressed  heavily  on  my  mind,  and  my  health  had  b^ 
come  evidently  worse.  Every  sjrmptom  under  which  I  laboured  wns 
aggravated,  and  Ul  his  kind  endeavoun  to  relieve  the  opprassian 
which  weighed  me  to  the  earth  were  employed  in  vain.  The  spett 
that  bound  me  was  a  strong ohe,  and  would  notfor  a  time  be  broken. 

Willougbby  uiged  me  to  accompany  him  home ;  I  was  glad  to  flan 
from  London,  and  consented.  The  unhappy  are  asldom  stationaiyv 
for  there  ia  some  zeliefi  even  in  neM  loooiaotioo,  to  the  didl 
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ff9  of  MttW  «MV9W.    liiojr.  toor^  woqU  a^uii  ewknm  my 

HmI  UmI  fvis  MQiethiDf .    To  me,  indeed,  it  wm  now  att ;  for  whet 

HPfftof  pleMiiie  had  tbe  waild  in  nore  lor  me  I 

W«  wc  out  lor  Middlelborpe*  and  arrived  then.  As  we  pamed  the 
ftim,  Willoughby  stopped  to  give  some  orders,  and  left  me  to  prooeed 
|»  tbtt  honae  aloiiB.  I  deaoended  from  the  oaniage,  inquired  fi>r  the 
ladiesy  and  was  ushered  into  the  drawing-room.  Laum  was  there 
alone.  The  semmt  had  announeed  my  name,  and  she  was  deadly 
pale  as  I  entered  the  apartment.  She  rose,  as  if  she  would  have  ad- 
vanced to  meet  me,  but  yet  refluuned  rooted  to  the  spot,  with  both 
her  hands  extended  towards  me  in  token  of  welcome.  1  could  but 
lake  one  of  them,  and  1  pressed  it  warmly  in  mine. 

1^  was  nalural  that  I  should  be  oonaiderabfty  moved,  but  the  sight 
AjC  W  •noCioQy  which  all  her  efibrts  to  be  calm  could  not  conceal, 
fiddiad  greatly  to  mine.  I  endeavoured  to  addrsas^er  cheerfully,  but 
though  her  lips  moved  she  answered  not.  The  teara  which  had  coU 
leol9d  in  her  fine  eyea  loUed  down  her  cheeks  slowly,  and  in, large 
drops,  as  she  gazed  on  me.  There  was  no  sobbing,  or  convolstve  agi- 
IHtiaa  of  the  liMtures.  The  current  of  her  pmocion  might  be  strong 
|M|d  d^ep,  but  there  was  calmness  on  the  surface. 

Laum  Willoughby  had  resumed  her  place  on  the  sola,  and  I  was 
fhout  to  seat  myself  beside  her,  when  a  sound  of  joy  was  heard  in  the 
1gnr*r"*"*i  •  toA  rushing  of  feet,  and  scarcely  had  my  eyes  caught  a 
^ance  of  Lucy  ere  I  felt  myself  clasped  in  her  arms,  uad  she  hung 
•hpnt  my  nock.  Light  as  was  her  slender  form,  the  burden  was  too 
grmt  for  my  strength,  and  I  staggered  back  a  pace  or  two.  She  felt 
^ijfb  I  think*  for  her  grasp  became  lighter,  and  pushing  herself  gently 
^vifn  me.  she  bent  her  eyes  upon  my  ftoe,  then,  uttering  a  faint 
flcream,  hid  hen  in  my  bosom. 

The  emolioo  of  this  meeting  brought  cm  an  attack  of  that  sufibca- 
liag  qppfemion  which  my  wound  had  occasicmed,  and,  unable  longer 
1^  Wppprl  it,  I  sank  exhausted  into  a  seat  Lauira  Willoughby  observ- 
ed my  condition,  and  approaching  gently,  she  clasped  Lucy  in  her 
iirns*  VbA  the  teais  of  these  two  kind  and  beautiful  creatures  were 
Tni'^g'H  in  their  sorrowful  embrace.  Lucy's  sobs  came  loud  and  oon- 
Tulnvely ;  Laura  shad  tears,  but  they  were  silent  ones. 

Tlus  ipene  was  internipted  by  the  entrance  of  Lady  Willonghby 
in4  FmuL  The  ooimtenance  of  the  good  old  lady  showed  that  she 
iMQDk  floaBid0nUy  of  the  emotions  by  which  the  party  cm  her  en- 
pas  pervaded. 

**  We  have  all  vUSend  much  on  your  account, Cyril,'*  she  addressed 
**  but,  thank  God,  we  see  you  once  more  restored  to  your  country 
nod  fineods.  i  have  foltfor  you  as  I  would  for  my  own  son,  and  as  a 
ite  you  mnst  allow  me  to  welcome  your  return."  So  saying,  the 
dowager  bent  forward,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  her  lift,  kissed  my 


I  looked  my  gratitude,  but  could  not  speak. 

»Oomo,eome,  young  ladies,"  cried  Frank,  willing  to  lelieve  a  little 
tii0  aambra  character  of  the  scene,  "  don't  give  my  friend  Cyril  so 
iiiiWni  a  raceplion.  He  has  brought  home,  you  see,  some  honourable 
llidges  of  his  gallantry ;  a  fow  soars,  for  which  a  militia  officer  would 
giw  a  tfaoqaand  pounds,  in  order  to  look  like  a  veteran.  1V>  be  sure, 
Jie'a  aliiiv  waak,  but  now  we've  got  him  among  us,  it  will  go  hard 
hot  vm'll  set  him  on  his  legs  again.  Depend  upon  it,  a  month  of 
four  good  nursing  and  my  pleasant  socie^  will  make  him  another 
.feMO.  But  don't  throw  him  at  fint  into  the  Uufrdevils  by  crying,  as 
if  he  had  oome  home  to  you  a  mere  Rawhead  and  Bloodybones; 
smiles,  not  tean,  are  what  are  wanted  for  his  recoveiy.  Ah,  there's 
the  dianepbell,  so  nm  away  up  stairs,  and  mind  you  come  down  with 


liaum  and  Lucy,  peihaps  glad  ofan  opportunity  of  recovering  them- 
r,  thA  latter  kissing  me  as  ahe  passed,  though,  I  ob- 
served, she  closed  her  eyes  as  she  did  so. 

Tbena  is  something  soothing  and  gratifying  to  a  man  to  find  himself 
Ifeie  otyeet  of  woman's  tears.  It  is  to  woman  we  naturally  look  for 
minlation  in  affliction ;  fcom  her  alone  it  is  not  mortifying  to  receive 
compassion.  Man's  pity  hurts  our  pride;  woman's,  like  oil  shed 
«pon  the  biUows,  stills  the  heart. 

When  the  ladies  descended  to  dinner,  Lucy's  eyes  were  still  red, 
IMK  ahe  bad  maetand  the  violent  emotion  which  the  unexpected 
ckaage  in  my  appearance  had  excited  in  the  moming.  She  sat  be- 
tide me,  i^th  her  hand  clasped  in  mine,  as  if  desirous  to  receive 

than  her  sight  aflbrded  her  of  the  reality  of  my  pre- 
I  aaw  ahe  had  resolved  to  be  calm,  and  made  strenuous  ef- 
folts  to  be  so,  yet  every  now  and  then,  when  she  thought  herself  un- 
peieaived,  she  stole  a  glance  stoy  countenance,  and  I  saw  again  that 
Ihi  team  ware  brimming  in  hereyes.     Laura  Willonghby,  I  thought, 


iDikMl  paler  than  I  had  seen  her  of  old.  She  sat  with  downcast  eyes, 
but  when  she  spoke,  she  raised  them  on  me  vrith  a  melting  expres- 
wm  of  kindness,  melandmly  yet  soothing,  and  diere  was  tenderness  in 
iveny  tane  of  her  finely  modulated  voice. 

At  Mkldlethorpe  I  was  the  engrossing  object  of  interest  to  all. 
Willoaghby  was  partial  to  field^ports,  in  which  I  was  too  ill  to  parti- 
cipate, and  hk  punuits  led  him  to  be  much  abroad.  My  exercise  did 
net  at  fimt  extend  beyond  a  walk  in  the  park,  or  a  short  ride  on  a  fa- 
shooting  pony.  Even  these,  however,  I  was  not  suffered  to 
alone.  Wien  on  foot,  Lucy  walked  with  me,  and  was  unhap- 
py if  I  aooeptod  not  the  support  of  her  arm.  When  I  rode,  her  hand 
'waaon  the  bri^e,  guiding  the  stegs  of  the  docile  animal  on  the  smooth- 
«|l  paAh.  Nat  was  Laom  Isss  assiduous  than  LAcy  in  rendering  me 
illtiMM  IMn  ^fina  ofUnteta*  trifling  perh^pa  in  theoMelves,  yet 


deeply  priied,  baeanaa  diay  avidendy  praeeededfioma  ^wananlaii 
afibctionate  heart  Cold  is  his  spirit  who  feels  no  flattering  emoniim 
in  knowing  himaelf  the  engrossing  object  of  the  ministeriiig  cares  of 
two  young  and  beautifiil  women.  Their  hands  were  ever  ready  Id 
arrange  the  pillows  on  my  couch ;  and  there  were  BMxnexits,  as  1  be* 
held  their  gmoeful  fonns  hovering  around  it,  when  my  heart  almost 
ceased  to  be  foriom,  and  its  pulies  beat  as  they  had  oooe  been  wonL 
Never,  indeed,  for  a  momeiit,  was  I  absent  from  their  tbonghta.  My 
wants  required  no  expremion,  for  they  anticipated  them  all  When 
dull  and  dispirited,  th^  soothed  me  by  their  kind  syrapatby.  Oa  our 
return  from  walking,  when  my  weary  limbs  required  repose,  Lsnm 
Willoughby  would  sing  for  me  to  the  accompaniment  of  ber  harp,  or 
read  aloud  a  novel  of  Miss  Anstin  or  Miss  Edgewortb,  ^wlule  Lacy 
sat  at  my  fdet,  watching  every  look,  and  imagining  little  offices  of 
kindness.  * 

Frank  Willoughby's  prediction  was  in  some  measure  verified.  Be* 
fore  a  month  elapsed,  my  health  was,  indeed,  greatly  impioved,  bat 
Uiere  was  a  barbed  arrow  in  my  heart  that  could  not  be  wididrsini. 

I  had  been  some  weeks  at  Middlethorpe,  when  I  received  the  M^ 
lowing  letter  from  Lady  Melicent  It  was  addreased  to  me  in  liiboo, 
and  from  thence  had  been  returned  to  F.ngland  >— 

**  Your  last  melancholy  letter,  my  dearest  Cyril,  has  eoat  me  naay 
lean.  The  thought  of  oU  you  have  endured,  and  the  evident  depre»- 
sion  of  your  spirits  when  you  wrote,  have  caused  me  deep  umsri- 
ness,  and  must  continue  to  do  so  till  I  receive  happy  tidings  ofyoor 
recovery.  Believe  me,  I  deeply  sjrmpathise  in  all  your  aufieringft'— 
Would  to  God,  that  by  any  sacrifice  of  mine,  I  oouki  aaaoage  year 
pain  arid  restore  you  to  hapfmiess ! 

**  I  know  and  appHreciate  the  generoua  motives  that  prmnpled  you 
to  resign  all  thoughts  of  our  union ;  and,  believe  me,  thoogh  I  ram- 
sent  that  our  engagement  should  cease,  the  reasons  oTiny  otMOseot  are 
altogether  unconnected  vrith  the  personal  miifortones  yoo  desrribe 
yourself  to  have  suflered.  Oh,  no.  To  me  you  will  be  alvrays  the 
same,  and  no  loss  of  personal  attractions  cooML  ever  siicv  my  affec^ona. 

"  But  peihaps  we  were  rash  in  forming  that  engogemcaA.  1  ecm- 
fess,  that  difikulties  which  appeared  small  at  a  distance  seem  abaoit 
insnnnountable  on  a  nearer  approach.  I  could  never  hope  to  ofalsin  my 
father's  consent  to  our  union ;  nor,  were  I  to  many  agahaat  his  wiahes, 
could  I  ever  hope  for  his  forgiveneea. 

«<  It  is  for  these  reasons,  and  these  alone,  Omt  I  now  coDsoit  to 
break  off  our  correspondence.  Let  us  no  longer  think  or  write  se 
lovera ;  but,  believe  me,  1  shall  never  cease  to  feel  a  deep  interal  ia 
your  happinem ;  and  when  time,  as  I  trast  it  will,  haa  aoflcned  the 
ardour  of  our  feelings,  we  may  yet  meet  aa  Ifhenda — wacn,  bd- 
changcable,  and  sincere  ones. 

«  You  may  believe,  that  to  vmte  flius  has  cost  me  a  aevere  rtmggle. 
AUts !  that  it  should  have  been  a  neceamry  one.  FarewelL  And 
believe  me  ever,  my  dearest  Cyril— fi)r  so  I  must  atiU  call  yon-  wA 
tmcbanging  afifecUon,  Youis,  Bf.  ns  Vzu-" 

I  know  not  that  the  pemsalof  this  letter  prodneed  any  new  foelii^ 
of  bittemem  and  disappointment,  but  it  certainly  added  new  pun- 
gency to  those  from  which  I  already  sufifered.     Its  tone,  I  Aionghtf 
was  cold,  heartless,  and  unfeeling.    It  was  evident  she  had  never 
loved  me.    The  cords  of  a  love  that  deserved  the  name  could  ml 
thus  have  been  Ivoken  by  a  sudden  wrench.    When  I  rBmcmbered 
the  teariem  agony  in  which  my  last  words  to  her  had  been  addreaed, 
and  read  the  answer  "which  these  words  had  called  forth,  I  ifeZt  ehaf  it 
never  could  have  beeen  vtritten  by  one  who  Joved  as  I  bad  done. 
I  felt  that  there  had  been,  on  my  part,  a  needVea  waate  of  nnpartici- 
pated  sufiering.     I  had  been  led  to  play  a  dangerona  game,  and  had 
been  a  loser ;  for  that,  indeed,  I  hod  myself  to  blame.    Bat  the  i&siyera 
had  not  hazarded  equal  stokes.     She  had  played  but  vridi  counien; 
1  had  set  my  all  upon  a  die.    Love,  which  to  her  had  been  but  as  a 
toy  or  an  amusement,  was  to  me  the  veiy  food  of  life. 

But  to  what  purpose  were  these  reflections  f     Be  her  faults  whs!   • 
&ey  might,  my  heart  still  clung  to  her.     She  was  still  deetiried  to  be 
to  me  the  object  of  ibnd  and  devoted  passion.     Her  emfore  had  beat 
established  too  firroly  to  be  reconquered ;  but  even  were  it  otherwise, 
I  would  have  remained  a  voluntary  bondsman :  I  willed  not  to  be  free. 

The  Lody  Melicent  thus  still  remained  the  engrosaing  suY^eci  of 
my  thoughts.    I  suffered  unutterable  pain  whenever  I  heard  her  name 
even  casually  uttered  in  conversation.     In  this  respect  poor  Lncy  wss 
continually  inflicting  pangs  to  which  she  was  unoonaciooB.    The 
kindness  of  Lady  Melicent  during  her  stay  at  Staunton  had  excited 
her  warm  regard  j  and  there  was  no  theme  on  which  she  was  naa* 
eloquent  than  the  grace,  the  beauty,  and  the  thousand  claims  to  sd- 
miration  of  her  whose  very  name  pierced  me  like  a  dagger.     Lney 
had  not  been  a  confidante.     I%e  knew  nothing  of  oar  attachment ;  riw 
saw  only  what  lay  on  the  surface,  and  had  not  attempted  to  pene* 
trete  beneath  it 

About  a  fbrtnight  after  the  arrival  of  the  letter,  we  vrere  eewfed 
one  moming  at  the  breakfast-table,  when  Lucy,  who  had  jost  taken 
up  the  newspaper,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  party  by  her  excla- 
mations of  pleasure  and  surprise. 

•*  Well,  this  is  extraordinary,"  she  mid,  holf  speaking  to  herself  and 
half  to  the  company.  ••  How  Wind  I  must  have  been  never  to  liave 
observed  what  was  going  on.  Indeed,  I  always  dmu^ht  sihe  poaitively 
disliked  him.  The  courtship  must  have  been  carried  on  very  tAj^f 
to  ewstpe  my  notioe ;  bat  rtn  M  glad  ih«'a  nuried,  I  nuBBft 
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al0tt«r«f«mgntaliKltoih    I  dtf«  aqr  riw  hM  aol  Aigot  to  Mud 

gloves  and  bi^ecake." 

lioey's  8olikiqily»  of  eoane,  attfaetad  poMtl  •nm^aa,  and  I  ariced 
wfaoBo  marriage  it  wai  that  had  exoitod  w  alvoog  an  intemt. 

"  Naf,  goem  if  you  can,"  she  anawered,  pkyMly  $  *<  btU,  on  ieaond 
tiiougfaiB,  I  don't  think  yon  evar  eoald  guaia  right  \  to  P 11  relfe^e  your 
curiodty  fay  reading  it  >— 

'*«  Married,  by  apeeial  lioenae,  at  Staimton  Gonrt,  by  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Tovk,  the  Earl  of  Lyndhnnt  to  die  Lady  Malieent  de 
Vere,  only  danghter  of  the  Eail  of  AmeMhaiB.  The  eelebiation  of 
the  oeremony  was  strictly  private,  none  being  present  bat  the  near 
rektives  of  the  two  noUe  families  thoa  happily  vnited.  In  the  even- 
ing a  splendid  entertunment  was  given,  to  which  aU  the  rank  and 
isiiiion  of  the  county  were  invited.  Nothing  could  be  more  interest- 
ingly lovely  than  the  appearance  of  the  bride.  She  wore  a  sptendid 
dress  of  Brussels  lace,  magnificetttly  adorned  with  diamonds.  After 
the  ceremony  the  happy  pair  set  out,  in  a  new  travelling  cairiage 
cfdered  for  the  occasion,  for  BattiBooari»  Fluk,  the  seat  of  the  noble 
bridegroom,  to  spend  the  honeymoon ' " 

This,  or  something  similar  to  this,  was  what  Lucy  read.  In  a  sort 
of  convulsive  stiUness,  I  heard  it  to  an  and.  The  cup  which  I  was 
raising  to  my  lips  as  she  began  to  read  was  still  held  untasted  when 
4ie  concluded.  Than  in  a  moment  a  violent  and  irresistible  impulse 
seized  my  fiame,  and  dashing  it  radier  than  droppiAg  jt  from  my  hand, 
I  sprang  up,  and  ran  from  the  apartment  As  I  pnwd,  the  hall-door 
etood  opev,  and  I  rushed  forth  into  the  park. 

It  was  a  wintor^s  day.  Tlie  snow  lay  upon  the  ground,  and  the 
wind,  which  Mew  fh>m  the  noHfa-east,  was  aceompanied  by  violent 
showers  of  haiL  There  was  an  unaceusiomsd  vigour  in  my  limbs,  I 
folt  a  wild  desire  of  motion,  and  I  hurried  on,  I  knew  not,  cared  not 
whither.  Often,  indeed,  was  I  obliged  to  atop  and  pant,  Uke  a  dying 
man,  ibra  mouthful  of  breath ;  but  then,  the  fiend  from  wbich  I  fled 
overtook  me,  and  again  I  nn^ed  on.  My  reason,  which  bad  with- 
stood  many  assaults,  had  yielded  at  last  Tibe  haifatonfls,  driven  by 
the  wind,  beat  painfully  on  my  face,  but  I  thought  not  of  this,  and 
quitting  the  paik,  I  ran  madly  for  the  uplands. 

Hie  iiare  started  from  my  foot,  and  fled  fimn  me  aflur  off;  and  die 
flocks  of  sheep,  as  I  approached  ifaem,  ran  in  wild  confhsion  fium 
fheir  food,  as  if  scared  l^  the  approadi  of  some  unholy  thing. 

This  could  not  last  long.  I  sunk  at  length,  overpowered,  amid  the 
snow,  and  lay  shivering  and  helpless,  ^en,  f)w  thd  first  lime,  did 
my  anguish  find  vent  in  words. 

'*Oh,  God,"  I  exdaiBsed,  **  why  hast  thoQ  uaAe  a  filing  ao  emi- 
nently lovely,  fiius  mereilesB  and  cruel  t  Does  she  not  know  fiuit  the 
poor,  maimed,  and  mangled  creature  on  whom  riie  tramples  can  foel 
a  pang  as  great  as  she,  in  tSL  her  beanty  and  her  pride  f  Oh,  why 
does  she  thus  outrage  the  feelings  of  a  hwt  that  wcndd  have  died  for 
her?  Yet  Is  not  her  nature  soft t  She  oocdd  not  plunge  a  dagger  in 
my  bosom — she  would  shrink  fixMn  the  sight  of  a  fdlow-cteatuxe  bro- 
ken alive  upon  the  wheel— «nd  yet  inflicts  an  agony  to  which  such' 
Buflforings  are  but  mercy.  (%,  how  long  must  I  cuodure  the  grievous 
burden  of  life,  and  su^r  under  the  weight  of  phm^ha^  and  misery 
that  presses  upon  my  soul! 

"  Almighty  God,  to  whose  behesla  aU  nature  mfadsteis,  grant  that 
in  fiiese  cold  and  vrintry  elNnento  I  may  find  the  only  balm  for 
ivounds  Ifice  mine— deafii.  Leave  me  not  a  deaolato  and  wretohed 
being  in  the  hell  of  this  unfeeling  world." 

'Rius  madly,  Smidously  did  I  rave,  and  the  wind  as  it  covered  me 
with  the  snow-drifi  swept  on,  loaded  wlA  the  sound  of  my  fhoitie 
imprecations.  By  degrees  my  ISmba  becune  icy  cold,  and  at  lengfii 
I  was  silent,  for  the  muscles  of  my  throat  refooed  fiieir  office.  The 
numbness  gradually  extended  to  my  vitals,  and  I  lay,  a  living  being, 
yet  without  fiie  power  of  motion.  My  fhcidties  seemed  to  have 
recovered  fiom  their  temporary  demngemoit,  and  were  again  clear. 
I  felt  as  if  file  union  between  mind  and  body  had  been  dissolved,  and 
my  firee  spirit  waited  oidy  for  a  signal  %  take  iti  flight 

In  fiiis  state  I  had  lam  for  some  time,  dying  and  widiing  to  die, 
vvhen  at  the  bottom  of  fiie  hiU  I  observed  Frank  Willougfaby  and 
some  of  the  servants  in  search  of  me.  They  had  tracked  my  Ibot- 
stops  to  the  enremity  of  file  park,  but  there,  from  the  drifting,  ifaey  had 
been  lost;  and,  extended  in  a  line,  the  party  wen  now  advancing 
towards  me,  hallooing  n^  ahort  Sntervds  as  they  proceeded. 

They  saw  me  not,  for  I  was  already  white  vrifii  the  snow,  and  I 
watched  their  progress  with  an  anxiqus  eye.  I  pmyed  they  might  be 
delayed  but  for  a  few  minutes,  fur  my  heart  beat  languidly  and  at 
long  intervals,  and  the  blood  was  fieezing  in  my  very  bosom. 

"  Let  but  their  footsteps  linger  a  little  logger,  let  the  mow-drift 
hlind  ftieir  eyes  but  for  a  short  space,  and  dl  my  earddy  sorrows  will 
be  over." 

My  petition  was  not  granted.  I  was  observed,  and  in  a  moment 
Frank  Willoughby  had  thrown  hiUM^en  die  ground  (reside  me,  and 
nressed  me  in  his  arms.  I  oouSd  not  return  his  embrace,  nor  answer 
nis  kind  words.  I  had  no  power  to  move  a  single  mosde  of  my 
frame.  Never  was  spirit  united  to  body  by  a  smaller  or  mora  fragile 
link. 

They  raised  me  on  their  shoulders,  and  carried  me  to  the  nearest 
cottage,  where  I  remained  till  the  arrival  of  a  carriage  to  eonvey  me 
to  Middlethorpe.  Before  it  came  the  eflbrta  to  restore  i^rrinyititip  to 
n^  limbs  had  been  partially  aucce8Bfia,.and  the  amse  cf  feding  had 
been  excited.  When  we  readied  BfidAediflvpe,  Lncy^  grief  at  be- 
holding me  lifted  fion  die  caniige  and  widi  diflM^  rapportod 


a€foii  die  haP,  waaHdaat  and  oteecive.    LBiiia,toObf9wthiaa,hal 
Niobe  was  not  more  still. 

I  was  put  instantly  to  bed.  The  doetor*  whe  had  aheady  haM 
sent  for,  soon  arrived,  and  prooimneed  that  I  labooied  under  k  vialant 
inflammatkm  of  die  chest  All  the  piogrsss  to  esnvalesoenee  wUoh  I 
had  Idtheffto  made  was  fai  one  anoment  gone,  Copious  bleeding  was 
declared  necessary,  and  carried  into  efiect  The  vidanoe  of  die  dli^ 
ease  was  dius  eoniueffed,  but  I  was  ledooed  by  U  to  a  atoto  of  eteo 
more  than  infantine  weakness. 

Vever  were  the  labours  of  love  around  a  dok  bed  mote  naloiidy 
performed.  Under  what  difieient  aspeots  even  in  m^  shed  eapii^ 
ence  had  I  already  beheld  wOBMm.  I  had  known  hev,  in  the  hduiB 
of  elation  and  joy,  shedding  grace  and  beauty  on  Ufo,  and  gikUng  the 
horizon  widi  light  and  splendour.  But  ckwds  had  gathfNd  on  th* 
snrfoce  of  the  f£y,  and  d:ie  star  had  hid  its  light 

Then  I  had  known  her  in  hours  of  pain  and  angiUsh,  soft,  tender, 
generous,  loving,  and  compassionate,  eharming  the  eye,  and  pouring 
balm  into  die  heart  Trite,  indeed,  but  only  trit^  beeaose  the  heaH 
of  universal  man  has  acknowledged  diem  to  be  true,  are  the  ett|afe- 
ite  Unea  of  our  mighty  minatreL 


**  Oh,  woman,  in  our  houia  of  ^ 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  pli 
And  variable  as  the  dnde 
By  the  ligfat^uivering  aspen  made  { 
When  pain  and  angukh  wring  die  biew» 
A  ministering  angel  thou !" 

My  recovery  was  slow,  for  the  stamina  of  my  eoBstitotioB,  origiaaily 
firm,  had  .at  length  given  way,  and  its  elasticity  was  gone,  t  waa 
pressed  down  by  deep  and  setded  degectioo.  Perhaps,  tUl  new,  «v«m 
unconscioudy,  a  germ  of  hope  had  lain  buried  in  my  heart;  if  ao^  it 
was  now  crnriied  fbr  ever.  I  knew  at  once  the  went  and  the  hast 
that  oooM  beftl  me.  To  aU  die  iliture  arrows  of  fhte  I  waa  inval- 
nerable.  Hencefbrwaid  hope  and  fbar  were  to  be  eradicated  fimfli 
my  nature.  One  dull  unvarying  shadow  hong  over  my  future  life, 
neither  to  be  brightened  into  sonrfiine  nor  darkened  into  deeper  glooai. 
Weeks  wore  away,  and  the  eflfect  of  time  and  the  wanndk  of  the 
advancing  summer  had  restored  as  much  of  a  shattered  fiame  and 
constitution  as  appeared  destined  ever  to  be  restored.  The  aflsetion 
of  ray  lungs  still  continued,  and  the  doctors  spoke  of  my  chanee  of 
recovery  as  doubtful  and  remote.  This  moved  me  Uttlsy  for  fhongh 
i  sought  not  for  deadi,  I  was  yet  indiflereat  to  life. 

Another  and  more  interesting  conviction  had  reaohed  my  heaitt  I 
knew  diat  I  was  bdoved  by  Laura.  GradoaQy  and  slowff  had  dali 
knowledge  dawned  upon  me.  In  no  look  or  gesture  had  her  love  be- 
trayed itself,  no  word  of  passion  had  been  spoken,  no  vrritlen  thon^hii 
had  unconsdoudy  told  the  secret  of  her  bosom,  yet  I  knew  and  ftft 
it  to  be  so. 

The  conviction  was  to  me  a  sad  one.  It  brought  widi  it  ne  fooling 
of  triumph,  no  diought  of  pride.  The  time  was  past  when  it  asighit 
have  goaded  on  the  doggish  current  of  my  blood,  and  have  lit  U|^  the 
flashes  of  my  sunken,  soullem  eyes.  Alas!  it  came  no  wdeome  in* 
tmder,  for  it  was  accompanied  iy  deep  and  bitter  sel^repraaeh. 

Hitherto,  in  the  sad  story  of  my  love  I  had  been  more  sinned 
againd  dian  dnning,  and  I  had  felt  die  digni^  of  aoflfersng  wiontf. 
Towards  the  Lady  Mdicent,  vdialever  rm^  have  been  my  enois^ 
they  had  been  followed  by  more  than  the  ftdl  measure  of  expiatioB. 
The  love  that  had  been  sown  in  rapture  had  been  reaped  in  agony. 
I  alone  had  snffored— (herd  had  been  no  partner  in  my  pangs  ewe 
victim  ody  had  Ued. 

Now  it  was  otherwise.  I  had  ever  regarded  Lama  with  ommg 
affection ;  but  she  had  never  been  to  me  the  object  of  vehement  ani 
engrossing  pasnon.  The  regard  I  felt  Ibr  her  had  not  been  ineoa^ 
patible  with  the  deeper  and  more  powerful  sentiment  iaspired  jby 
another.  I  had  lived  with  Laura  in  habits  of  unrestrained  confidence. 
In  brighter  and  happier  days  how  many  sweet  boon  had  I  passed  in 
her  society !  Our  regard  had  begun  almost  in  infancy,  and  never 
had  the  shadowy  chain  that  linked  us  together  from  childhood  to 
maturity  been  broken.  Had  I  never  known  Lady  MeIioa!it,shB 
would,  I  think—- die  must  have  been  the  defect  to  attnet  dm  whole 
undivided  strength  of  my  aflections.  As  it  was,  I  had  given  Laura 
cause  to  thiift  she  knew  my  heart  aid  I  had  decdved  iier.  My  lips 
had  never  breathed  die  secret  of  my  passion  fbr  another.  I  had  isd 
her,  in  the  blindness  of  undouhting  confklence,  to  die  bridk  of  a  pie- 
dpice^and  I  felt  diat  Aer  suflerixum|vere  my  gufit 

Ofien  in  moments  of  incrediuK  depression  would  I  start  hade 
fiom  the  conviction  that  I  was  or  cedd  be  the  oigect  of  love^  But 
not  as  that  of  dte  worid  had  been  die  love  of  Lanra  Willeughby.  It 
had  stood  the  ordeaLof  time  and  ef  misfortune,  and  what  I  had  htm 
to  her  in  the  days  of  prime  I  now  was  in  those  of  my  decay.  ft%r 
star  had  become  pde,  yet  her  love  had  not  waned ;  amid  fitedrnknuni 
of  my  miseiy  it  bid  riione  shade  wleos  and  undianged. 

I  fdt  it  a  paramount  duty  that  she  shodd  no  longer  be  deeeived. 
Taidv  and  ixiadequate  as  such  a  reparation  was,  it  was  now  afl  I  had 
to  offer.  It  waa  necessary  that  she  shodd  at  length  learn  dw  story 
of  a  blighted  and  a  witherod  heart  To  speak  was  painfd,  but  to  he 
silent— guilt ;  and  I  had  already  become  too  fainiUar  widi  suffei^g  to 
care  for  the  retrenchment  of  a  pang. 

One  manning,  when  we  weie  seated  4oiie  ia  j0ie  dnmiQ|-teoBm  I 
MenniDedto  eiSBCVtoiny 
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'  **  LftnkB,  you  remembur  tfie  moming  when,  afler  hearing  the  ao- 
coant  of  Lady  L}rDdhunt'B  marriage  (the  worda  half  stuck  in  my 
throat,}  I  lan  fiom  the  apartment  like  a  madman.  Did  you  not  think 
me  a  ttrange  and  unacooimlable  being  7    I  am  sore  you  did." 

She  did  not  answer,  but,  gently  raising  her  eyes,  cast  them  on  ray 
ftoe,  and  a  smile— a  faint  one— passed  like  a  sudden  gleam  of  light 
over  her  countenance. 

"  I  am  sore  you  must,  even  if  your  own  conjectures  led  you  to 
divine  the  cause." 

"  Tes,"  she  answered,  in  a  low  and  soft  voice,  "  the  cause  of  your 
agitation  could  not  be  mistaken.    I  think  I  already  know  aU," 

**  No,  not  ofi,  not  all.  God,  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  alone  can  know 
all ;  but  something  of  my  story—- enough,  periiaps,  for  your  kind  heart 
to  oompassioDato— »I  would,  if  you  wiU  permit  me,  now  tell  you." 

She  again  raised  on  me  her  moist  and  beautiful  eyes,  with  a  look 
that  sank  into  my  soul. 

"  Nay,  Cyril,"  she  said,  taking  my  hand  as  she  spoke,  **  do  not  now 
enter  on  a  subject  on  which  it  is  impossible  lor  you  to  speak  without 
agitation,  t,  too,  know  that  memory  is  painful,  and  it  were  perhaps 
wiser  not  to  break  the  slumber  of  past  sorrows.  Think  rather  on  the 
future — thai,  at  least,  may  be  gilded  by  the  fimcy ;  the  present  and 
the  past  are  beyond  our  power." 

"  To  me,  Laura,  there  is  no  future ;  or,  at  least,  such  as  the  present 
is,  the  future  will  be — ^must  be.  True,  my  eyes  may  gaze  on  new 
scenes,  and  my  own  circumstances  and  those  of  the  world  around  me 
may  be  changed.  But  that  wintry  world  that  is  within,  no  second 
spring  can  ever  renovate.  I  feel  that  to  be  changeless  as  the  grave. 
For  me  futurity  has  nothing  brighter  or  darker  than  the  present 
Such  as  I  am  death  must  find  me." 

*'  You  talk  sadly,  Cyril ;  you  ought  not — ^you  must  not  indulge  in 
such  gkwmy  presentiments.  It  is  wrong,  Cyril,  very  wrong  to  de- 
apair.  Even  in  this  world  there  ii  a  balm  for  every  wound  but  dis- 
honour. I  speak  to  you  as  a  friend,  for  I  have  ever  looked  upon  you 
as  my  beat"— she  hesitated — "  my  dearest  one.  Give  not  way  to  this 
sinking  of  the  spirit,  I  entreat  you.    It  is  ungrateful — ^it  is  sinful." 

"  I  have,  I  fear,  talked  more  sadly  than  I  intended,"  endeavouring 
as  I  spoke  to  smile,  "  for  I  meant  not  to  distress  you.  I  will  now 
speak  calmly: 

**  You  have  never,  I  think,  seen  Lady  Lyndhurst ;  but  the  &me  of 
her  beauty— of  her  fascination,  has  of  oonrM  reached  you." 

Laura  bowed  slightly,  without  raising  her  head,  and  her  face  was 
hid  from  my  gaae. 

**  I  loved  her.  With  what  love  I  will  not  speak.  You  think, 
peihaps,  this  was  madness,  but  I  did  more  than  even  this.  I  told  her 
of  my  love.  I  will  not  say  it  was  returned,  but  our  troth,  at  least, 
was  mutual^  plighted.  I  quitted  my  country  a  proud  and  a  happy 
man,  bearing  within  me  the  full  treasure  of  my  happiness,  in  the  oon- 
£denee  of  being  loved.  Her  image  went  with  me.  It  forsook  me 
not  on  sea  or  on  land,  in  the  tent,  in  the  siege,  or  on  the  battle-field. 

'^  In  a  moment  I  became  the  creature  you  now  b^old  me.  The 
atrnggle  between  life  and  death  was  a  long  one,  but  in  pain  and 
anfifering  it  was  still  with  me,  and  I  recovered. 

*'  Then  I  released  her  from  her  promise.  For  worlds  I  would  not 
have  bound  her  to  a  thing  like  myself.  I  received  a  cold  answer  to 
ny  letter ;  I  saw  her,  on  my  arrival  in  London,  happy  and  cnrelem  of 
my  ftte,  and,  in  less  than  two  months  she  was  married  to  another. 

«<  TeU  me  not  to  banish  her  from  my  heart  It  were  but  a  waste 
of  words  to  do  so.  Believe  me,  I  have  striven  strongly,  fearfully,  and 
vainly;  and  I  know  it  cannot  be." 

At  fint,  when  I  had  done  speaking,  Laura  bent  her  head  forwards 
to  the  table,  and  pressing  it  with  her  hands,  ramained  in  that  posture 
fyr  about  a  minute ;  then,  as  if  suddenly  acquiring  strength  to  command 
hw  feelings,  she  once  more  turned  her  face  towards  me,  and  it  vras 
calm.  I  say  calm — ^fbr,  although  deep  pity  and  interest  were  never 
more  legibly  expressed,  her  countenance  retained  nu  trace  of  more 
violent  emotion. 

**  Cyril,"  she  said,  **  youre  is  indeed  a  melancholy  tale.  I  know — 
at  loMt,  I  think  I  know  your  character,  and  can  imagine  through 
what  sttfierings  you  have  passed.  I  would  comfort  you,  Cyril,  but 
what  have  I  to  offer  but  tears  7  you  see  they  are  yours,"  pointing  at 
the  same  time  to  my  hand,  already  moistened  with  them;  "  take  them,  ^ 
they  are  my  all." 

"  Yes,  Laura,  I  receive  them,  and,  believe  me,  with  a  grateful 
heart,"  raising  at  the  same  time  my  hand  to  my  lips,  and  kissing 
Away  the  drops  that  lay  on  it  "  Earth  can  now  afibrd  nothing  more 
l>recious  than  these  tears.  Tl^wounds  for  which  ikeif  aflbrd  no 
balm  must,  indeed,  be  incurablel^ 

**  Though  I  cannot  comfort  you,"  she  resumed,  "  I  would  yet  en- 
treat you,  by  all  you  hold  dear  on  earth— «nd  surely,  Cyril,  there  is 
still  much  to  which  your  heart  grapples — not  to  yield  yourself  to 
despondency.  You  have  been,  and  are  perhaps  yet  destined  to  be 
tossed  on  a  stormy  sea.  To  your  eye  no  haven  may  be  near — no  ray 
of  hope  may  shine  in  the  surrounding  darkness— but  you  are  alike 
called  on  by  reason  and  religion  to  buffet  with  the  waters  to  the  last, 
and,  at  least,  not  to  sink  a  supine  and  willing  victim  in  the  abyss. 

"  Let  your  trust  be  in  that  God  who  raised  the  tempest,  and  can 
Kgain  calm  it    Cast  yourself  on  Him,  with  a  full  reliance  on  his 
mercy,  and  He  will  not  forsake  you  in  the  struggle." 
I  was  silent,  and  she  proceeded. 

/'  I  fear  I  am  a  bad  preacher,  Cyril,  and  I  weary  you.    I  have 
xtched  on  a  subject,  perhaps,  too  sacred  to  be  even  alluded  to  by 


one  like  me.   f*aidon  me,  for  I  have  indeed  spoken  in  dM  ftfaan  of 
my  heart" 

Most  beautiful  and  benign  was  the  ezpresaion  of  her  oomitenaDce 
at  that  moment  Never  had  her  tye  gleamed  more  brightly — never 
had  the  music  of  her  sweet  voice  fkllen  so  meltingly  on  my  ear.  But 
the  tears,  which  as  she  spoke  had  ceased  to  flow,  again  fell  last,  and 
bending  down  her  forehead,  she  covered  it  with  her  hands. 

"  Do  not  think,  Laura,"  and  I  took  her  unresisting  IuumI  as  I  spoke 
— ^'  do  not  think,  Laura,  though  my  heart  be  not  now  fitted  to  receive 
them,  that  your  words  have  fidlen  on  a  cold  and  an  unsntefiil  soiL 
They  have  been  treasured  here— they  may  long  lie  dormaoit,  but  ibsjr 
shall  not  die,  and  it  may  happen  that,  like  bread  cast  npoti  the  intent 
their  consolation  may  be  found  ailer  many  dajrs.  Forgive  me,  laan, 
for  the  pain  which  it  is  too  evident  I  have  occasioned  yoo.  Then 
is  no  other  being  on  earth  to  whom  I  could  have  disclosed  the  seoet 
that  prays  on  me.  It  oonoems  not  me  alone,  but  with  you  it  is 
safe." 

She  answered  only  by  a  look,  that  spoke,  plainly  aa  MFOids, "  Csa 
you  doubt  it  7" 

Much  did  we  talk  of  on  that  morning,  and  the  voice  of  her  sweet 
soothing  was  not  without  its  influence  on  my  irritable  spuiis.  She 
spoke  comfort  to  me,  and  I  was  comforted,  for  I  knew  that  she  diared 
my  sorrows ;  and  the  thought  stole  through  my  heart,  as  vre  parted, 
that  if  in  my  brighter  days  I  had  loved  Laura  Willonghby,  happinesi 
might  yet  have  Seen  mine. 

On  the  morning  following  this  oonviersation,  the  post  braoght  me 
two  letters.  The  fint  I  op^ied  was  from  my  uncle.  I  had  writtn 
to  bin}  since  my  return ;  but  as  it  was  probable  we  might  never  meet 
again,  I  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  inflict  on  him  the  pain  of 
learning  the  nature  and  consequences  of  my  woimda. 

This  letter  was  to  desire,  if  possible,  I  would  again  visit  hin.    He 
was  old,  he  said,  and  his  decreasing  strength  1^  hioi^  Aat  if  we 
were  again  to  see  each  other  in  this  world  oor  meeting  must  be  a 
speedy  one.    Had  his  infirmities  been  leas,  he  vrouJd  have  spared  ma 
this  journey,  and  have  come  to  me ;  but  be  was  now  nnequal  to 
travel,  and  hoped  I  had  still  regard  enough  for  an  old  man  i&m  Wved 
me,  to  visit  him  once  more  before  1  again  went  abroad,  if  that  waa 
my  intention.    At  the  end  of  the  epistle  was  inserted,  probably  by 
stealth,  the  following  characteristic  note  from  Gii^  i — 

"  NoOf  Maister  Cyril,  mak  nae  haiven  aboot  the  matter,  but  jost 
pit  yer  fit  in  the  coach,  and  come  yer  ways  doon  to  gladden  the  eea 
o'  yer  euld  unde  wi'  a  sight  o'  ye,  afore  he  gangs  the  way  o'  a'  flesb. 
Piur  man,  he's  had  a  sair  doon-come  sin*  ye  parted ;  bot  he's  ays 
toddlin*  aboot,  and  canna  get  his  heart  awa'  fine  the  countin*-hoase. 
Ye  mind,  ye  promised  to  come  back  afore  ye  gaed  awn' ;  but  dinaa 
negleck  to  gie  me  a  day  or  twa*s  notice  o'  yer  oomin',  that  ye  OHjoa 
find  the  house  ower  hate  o*  provisions,  and  that  I  may  has  yar  bed 
weel  aired. 

**  Your  loving  aervant. 


The  other  letter  awakened  feelings  deeper  and  more  violent  It 
was  from  William  Lumley,  to  whose  management  I  had  intfuslsd  Ae 
legal  measures  which  were  in  progress  in  Doctors  Commons  aguost 
Hewson,  for  a  separation  e  thoro  et  measo.  Miaerable  indeed  was  the 
intelligence  it  conveyed. 

It  had  been  ascertained,  he  said,  that  poor  Jane,  onder  the  bnital 
treatment  of  her  husband,  had  become  inaane,  and  was  now  in  oao- 
finement  in  a  private  madhouse  in  Gloucestenbiie.    By  a  maddea 
impulse,  I  crushed  the  letter  in  my  hand,  as  tbe  words  met  niy  eye* 
and  ringing,  ordered  the  carriage  to  the  door  as  soon  aa  yosnlde.    1 
did  not  make  Lucy  a  partner  in  the  sufibring  which  ihia  Vnli^liiceikoa 
occasioned ;  and  witlHMit  stating  the  object  of  my  jouniey,  I  moely 
informed  her  that  unexpected  business  had  rendered  my  preaenoe 
necessary  at  some  distance:  and  requesting  Frank  WiUooghby  to 
accompany  me,  I  told  him  Vi  a  whisper  that  my  motive  in  BK^ting 
the  request  should  be  explained  to  him  on  the  road.   My  portmanteau 
was  soon  arranged  for  the  journey,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  Frank 
Willoughby  and  myself  were  rolling  rapidly  on  our  way  to  Felifaam. 

I  then  conununicated  to  him  the  nature  of  the  intelligenoe  which 
had  occasioned  this  sudden  journey,  and  my  firm  reacdution  no  knger 
to  delay  calling  Hewaon  to  account  for  his  baae  and  inhnmam  con- 
duct My  blood  boiled  as  I  proceeded  in  the  narrative,  and  vain 
ivas  every  dissuasive  argument  with  which  my  oompanioii  endeap 
voured  to  temper  my  rashness. 

True,  I  vras  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  to  Hewson.  What 
then!  Had  every  shilling  I  possessed  in  die  world,  or  mi|^t  here- 
afler  possess,  depended  on  my  forbearance  towards  this  wretch ;  nay. 
more,  had  the  infliction  of  just  punishment  on  his  head  been  ellended 
with  disgrace  as  well  as  beggary,  it  would  not  at  that  moment  have 
changed  one  iota  of  my  resolution.  I  would  have  aacrifieed  eSL  «» 
the  gratification  of  this  one  ruling  purpose  of  my  heart  Had  be 
been  separated  from  my  vengeance  by  a  wall  of  fire,  I  woold  lave 
gone  through  flames  to  reach  hun.  The  wrongs  of  my  siater  ceDed 
aloud  for  retribution ;  was  it  in  my  nature  to  prove  deaf  lo  the  cry  t 

Willoughby  soon  saw  that  dissuaakm  was  hopelees,  in  the  atate  (if 
extreme  morbid  excitement  under  which  I  laboured,  and  limited  .lua 
endeavours  to  moderating  rather  than  opposing  the  impetuooa  ctnreopt 
of  my  feelings.  Though  rejected  as  a  conDseOor,  he  remained  ymaOx 
measafrie^ 
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We  liept  on  the  Nttd»  and  on  the  ibHonviog  day  reMihed  Hewioa'a. 
I  wislied  to  have  an  interview  with  him  ^one,  and  for  this  raaaoo 
Willoughl^  consented  to  remain  at  a  little  inn  a  ftw  miles  distant, 
while  I  proceeded  unaccompanied  to  the  house.  Hewson  was  at 
home.  The  servant  announ(»ed  my  name,  and  I  was  shown  into  an 
apartment,  where  I  found  him  seated  alone.  He  rose  hastily  from  his 
chair,  with  an  air  of  mingled  fear  and  embarrassment,  as  I  entered, 
and  bojved.  His  salutation  was  not  returned,  und  an  interval  of  sh 
lence  ensued.  Hewson,  who  at  fint  had  been  taken,  by  surprise,  was 
too  much  a  man  of  the  world  not  soon  to  recover  suffici^t  selfoom- 
mand  to  addreaa  me. 

"Mi^or  Thornton,"  he  said,  "I  should  be  happy  were  I  sufleied  to 
look  on  this  visit  as  a  prelude  to  the  return  of  that  good  understand- 
ing between  us  which  I  regret  has  ever  been  inteirapted.^  Pray  be 
seated." 
"No,  air, — ^in  your  house  never.  My  business  with  you  is  short, 
.  and  may  be  settled  standing.  Our  account  has  been  allowed  to  run 
too  long,  and  the  balance  has  become  a  laige  one.  It  most  now  be 
wiped  off" 

*<if  you  allude  to  any  thing  pecuniary,— the  fortune  of  your  sister, 
—J  am  always  ready  —— " 

*'No:  such  matters  I  leave  to  the  law.  I  come  as  the  brother  of  a 
wife,  whom  your  brutal  outage  has  driven  to  madness,  to  bring  you 
to  a  reckoning  of  a  difforent  sort." 

Weak  and  irritable  as  I  was  become  from  long  and  severe  illness, 
my  agitation  every  jnoment  increased,  and  I  was  acted  upon  by  impnl- 
aes  over  which  I  could  exercise  no  controL  The  whole  volume  of  nqr 
blood  seemed  sent  upwards  into  my  brain,  and  I  spoke  the  words  not 
of  reascm*  hut  of  passion.  Hewson  saw  my  emotion,  for  my  whole 
fiame  shook  with  it 

"  I  do  not  underatand  you,  sir,"  he  replied.  **  If  your  intentions  are 
hostile  towards  me,  you  could  not  presume  to  violate  the  aanciity  of 
niy  own  house?" 

"  Yes,  the  sanctity  of  God's  house;  and  were  yon  snatched  flom  my 
living  vengeance,  even  the  sanctuary  of  the  grave  { I  would  go  there, 
even  for  the  sake  of  tmmpling  on  the  corrupting  remains  of  a  scoundrel." 
**Sir,  I  will  bear  sucli  language  from  no  man,  and  least  of  all  in 
my  own  house;"  rising  at  the  same  time,  and  hastily  approaching  the 
bell,  as  if  to  ring  for  assistance. 

I  intercepted  him,  and  pushing  him  hack,  produced  a  small  pair  of 
pistols  from  the  pocket  of  my  greatcoat,  which*  after  he  retired,  I 
threw  upon  the  table. 

"You  will  not  bear  it .'  I  congratulate  you.  I  rejoice  to  be  spared 
further  experiments  on  the  limits  of  your  siifieranoe.  There,  air— 
the  means  of  redress  are  before  you.  Take  one  of  theae  pistols,  and 
IMC  it  with  the  spirit  of  a  man." 
The  fiice  of  the  craven  grew  pale  as  death. 
**  Are  you  aware  of  the  consequences  of  such  mad  and  bloodthirsty 
conduct?"  he  asked  in  a  voice  with  some  tremor  in  it  **  You  are 
bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  in  a  large  penalty." 

"  Were  I  bound  in  penalty  of  my  salvation,"  I  intenrnpted,  **  the 
bond  should  be  estreated.  It  is  only  because  I  know  from  your  Con* 
duct  that  you  want  counge  to  meet  me  in  the  fieU,  that  I  am  forced 
thus  to  deal  with  you.  Will  you  fight?  Speak— Js  then  even  ode 
donnant  spark  of  coamge  in  your  heart  t" 

**  I  will  not  fightr— not  now,  at  least, — not  in  this  manlier,  and  widh 
out  witnesses." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  I  answered ;  "  think  on  it  again-  Do  not  soflhr  youi^ 
self  to  be  buiOSited  and  spit  upoa— to  be  proclaimed  a  conlwrd  In  the 
highway." 

I  took  the  pistols  fiom  the  table,  and  advancing  dose  np  to  him*  aa 
he  stood  the  figure  of  a  corpse,  end  holding  them  by  the  maade,  e» 
tended  them  towards  him.    He  shrunk  back. 

**  Villain,  nuscreant,  despicable  coward !  you  can  vrreak  yoor  brutal 
ferocity  on  a  weak  and  helpless  womofi— outrage  the  sanctity  of  her 
pore,  and  innocent,  and  confiding  heart,  and  gMd  her,  till  in  the  veiy 
madness  you  have  caused,  she  finds  a  ref1%e  from  your  iniitim—>  peiw 
aecution.'  How  does  your  dastard  spirit  shrink  before  a  fMUi/  How 
tamely  and  submissively  do  ydu  now  stand,  trembling  before  me^ 
bearing  contumelies  which  you  dare  net  resent!  Raiae  my  opnuoD 
of  human  nature,  let  me  not  believe  the  earth  holds  a  reptile  so  vile 
and  so  degraded !  Take  a  pistol,  and  aignaliae  a  life  of  vice  and 
meanness  by  at  least  one  foint  glimmering  of  manhood." 
I  agam  extended  the  pistols  towards  him,  and  he  took  ona. 
**  Hah,  this  is  well.  I  wiU  cross  the  apartment  and  the  signal  tt> 
fire  shall  be  given  by  you." 

I  turned  about  for  this  purpose,  hut  had  scarcely  gone  a  pMe  or 
two,  when  he  fired.  The  bullet  passed  ithroogh  the  collar  of  my 
eoat,  bat  without  iiguring  me,  and  lodged  in  the  oppoaite  wahveot 
When  I  turned  round,  he  had  flown  la  the  beU,  and  was  ringiiK  fti- 
rkmsly  for  aasistanoe. 

-  Vile  and  wretched  aanasin!"  I  axchumed,  « I  will  not  defland 
the  gibbet  of  ita  prey;  I  will  not  fire  on  a  thing  so  ntteriy  dcapieaUe," 
aod  hurling  my  pistol  with  all  my  strength  at  his  head,  it  struck  him 
on  the  month,  and  daahed  out  several  of  hia  teeth.  Jaat  then  the 
door  opened,  and  aervants  entered  the  apartment:  I  kat  no  time  In 
quitting  the  hated  roof,  and  returned  to  my  carriage. 

The  occurrence  I  have  juet  described  would  undonblidly  have  §bh 
ieited  my  raoogmaancea ;  but  Hewson  was  too  cotueioDi  ef  hli  imn 
turpitude  to  take  any  steps  which  nigbt  elioit  the  paftie«l«m  ef  his 
oaateraly  conduot 
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I  fomd  WiOaai^hf  waiting  ay  arrival,  and  I  related  to  him  Ihom 
particulars  of  my  interview  with  Hewson  of  which  the  reader  is  al- 
ready in  possession.  I  had  brought  him  with  me,  because  I  foresaw 
thit  cireumstanoes  might  have  occurred  in  which  the  preaence  of  a 
friend  might  have  been  neceanry.  Now  there  was  no  occasion  to 
impose  a  further  burden  on  his  kindness,  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing we  parted ;  he  to  return  to  Middlethorpcy  X  to  proceed  on  a  me- 
lancholy errand,  in  which  the  society  even  of  WiUoughby  would 
have  been  painful. 

It  was  to  visit  the  poor  unhappy  Jane  that  I  now  bent  my  footsteps. 
A  shuddering  came  over  me  at  the  thought  of  the  sad  condition  in 
which  I  was  about  to  behold  her.  I,  too,  had  been  unfortunate,  hut 
when  I  compared  my  situation  with  hers^— the  burden  under  which 
my  stronger  shoulders  had  bent,  with  that  which  had  pressed  her  Bear 
gile  form  to  the  earthy — ^I  felt  as  if  I  bad  been  guilty  of  ingratitude  in 
repining  at  my  fate.  In  duration,  if  not  in  intensity,  hers  had  fiir 
transcended  mine.  Jane's  had  been  the  sufferings  of  years,  mine  but 
of  months.  My  reason  had  survived}  hen  had  sunk  in  the  oonflict 
During  my  journey,  however,  I  thought  not  of  myself;  I  remem- 
bered only  Jane,  and  her  unhappy  fiite.  Her  countenance  as  it  had 
been  in  former  days,  rose  vividly  in  my  memory.  Her  mild,  bright, 
and  dove-like  eyes  beamed  on  me  with  more,  if  possible,  than  even 
a  sister's  love.  I  saw  her  fair,  pale  countenance,  shaded  with  its 
bright  ringlets  of  sunny  hair.  The  smile  of  joy  was  on  her  lips,  as 
it  had  been  when,  in  youthful  days^she  came  to  welcome  my  return. 
My  ear  drank  in  the  silver  tones  of  her  glad  voice,  as  I  pressed  her 
in  my  arms. 

Such  was  the  creature  on  which  my  memory  had  ever  dwelt 
Good  God,  what  was  she  now !  Was  this  the  desolate  and  deserted 
maniac  wliom  1  was  about  to  behold  ?  Oh,  would  that  she  had  died! 
I  could  have  laid  her  in  the  earth,  as  I  had  laid  others  aa  dear ;  but 
to  find  her  thus !  My  own  dear,  loving*  and  beloved  sister  the  inmate 
of  a  madhouse !  There  may  be  philosophy  enough  to  etiaUe  a  man 
to  bear  such  a  thought,  but  I  did  not  possess  it 

Occupied  by  sad  reflections,  the  hours  passed  slowly  on,  and  I  at 
length  approached  the  olQect  of  my  destination.  It  vras  a  large  build- 
ing, situated  at  some  distance  iiom  the  road — gloomy,  I  thought,  but 
perhaps  this  arose  only  from  the  sad  associations  which  were  linked 
with  it  The  house  was  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  and  we  drove 
through  a  massive  gate,  which  was  opened  1^  a  middle^ed  man,  «f 
sinister  and  forbidding  aspect.  In  a  laiige  courtyard  before  the  house, 
the  windows  of  which  were  secured  by  iron  bam,  like  those  of  a  prison, 
there  were  a  oonaidenble  number  of  men,  some  of  them  rather  prepoa* 
seasing  in  appearance,  playing  at  bowls,  chuck  farthing,  and  oUier 
gamea  of  a  similar  description.  The  passing  carriage,  however^ 
seemed  to  arrest  both  the  eye  and  attention  of  all,  and  I  heard  save* 
ral  voices  call  out,  "  Here's  another  come,"— <*  Another  poor  devil«  t9 
be  confined  as  we  are,"'^-"  Let  us  see  him." 

We  had  already  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  house,  and  I  had  in- 
quired for  the  head  of  the  establishment,  when  a  respectably  dressed 
and  giave-looking  penonage  stepped  up  to  the  door  of  the  carriage, 
and  addreased  me  with  those  customary  salutations  with  which  stra» 
gem  in  this  country  generally  preface  an  attempt  at  conversation. 

*'Good  morning,  sir.  'l  hope  you  have  had  a  pleasant  journey. 
Have  you  come  fiiur  to-day?  You  like  v?hat  you  have  seen  of  your 
new  abode,  I  hope ;  yofu*U  find  hi  it  very  pleasant  society,  I  assure 
you." 

I  answered  that  my  itay^wotiki  be  too  short  to  enable  me  to  judge 
of  such  partiottlan.    I  ahotild  probably  be  gone  in  an  hour. 

**  Ah,  sir,  don't  believe  them,"  answered  my  grave  friend,  with  an 
incredtdous  shake  of  the  head.  **  They  told  me  so  too  when  I  fust 
came ;  but  I've  already  been  here  seven  yean,  and  I  now  believe  I 
shall  never  quit  it  till  death."  Then  turning  to  bis  companions,  I 
heard  him  say,  ea  he  retired,  **  Pbor  fellow,  he  tells  me  he  is  not  going 
to  stay  above  en  hour  or  two ;"  and  peals  of  maniac  laughter  nng 
loudly  firom  his  auditors. 

The  servant  who  had  been  in  search  of  the  doctor  now  returned, 
to  say  that  he  wfll  at  home ;  end  alighting,  I  was  shown  into  his  pre- 
sence. He  was  a  little  squinting  man,  dreawd  in  Uack,  with  a  pow- 
dered heed,  end  received  me  with  a  prolhsion  of  bow*.  The  apart- 
ment hi  which  I  found  him  was  in  character  something  of  a  nonde- 
■cript  One  end  of  it  gave  indication  of  its  being  a  library,  and  dis- 
played a  book  case,  the  shelves  of  which  seemed  tolerably  filled. 
Another  was  fitted  np  like  the  shop  of  an  apothecary,  with  rows  of 
glass  bottles,  and  gallipoti,  and  dravrers,  and  compartments  all  duly 
labelled  m  golden  letters,  acoordfai^^  the  foimula  of  the  Pharmaco- 
pceht  The  sides  were  hung  -with  ailBnical  prepamtions,  hitenpersed 
with  stufiM  anfanals,  and  prints  ofJofan  Hunter,  Dr.  Boerhaave,  and 
other  eminent  piofeapis  of  the  healing  art  The  most  striking  DigecC 
ont  he  chimney-piece  was  a  child  with  two  heads,  preserved  tn  spirits, 
flanked  by  sundry  other  specimens  of  lumu  naturm  equally  pleaettt 
and  interestuig.  Over  the  doctor's  table, suspended  in  aoige,  hvng 
a  large  gray  parrot,  and  a  fiit  and  pursy  poodle  lay  nooring  before 
die  fro  upon  the  mg.  _^_^ 

On  my  entrance,  the  doctor,  afler  a  profbaion  of  bows,  rt^ected 
me  to  be  aeated.  displacing  at  the  same  time,  for  my  acoonnaodation,  a 
large  brass  pesde  and  mortar,  which  occupied  the  only  arm  chair  in  the 
apartment  I  sat  for  some  tfane  silent,  unable  or  unvrilling  to  n»ke 
the  eflbrt  necesaary  to  enter  into  words  on  so  painfU  a  enlgect  as  tni 
which  occupied  my  thoughts.  ^^.^  -  — 

<<MiyIi«qQrit,eir,'*«tlfi«di,iaid  tlie  polito  doe*»,  •tel  J^ 
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would  be  good  enough  to  state  to  what  CKue  I  am  indebted  for  the 
honour  of  thi»  interview." 
This  roused  roe. 
"  I  am  so  unfortunate,  sir,  as  to  have  a  sister  at  present  under  your 

care.     I  am  Miyor  Thornton  of  Thom^ll,  in  the  county  of ,  and 

my  sister's  name  is  Mrs.  Hewson.  I  shall  feel  obliged  to  you  to  give 
me  what  information  you  can  with  regard  to  her  present  condition 
and  the  prospect  it  affiuds  of  recovery." 

**  Why,  mnyor,  she  is  certainly  better,  considerably  better,  since 
she  was  placed  under  my  charge,'*  taking  down  at  the  same  time  a 
large  folio  volume,  and  turning  over  the  leaves.     **  I  always  keep  a 
record  of  the  state  of  my  patients.     Let  me  see->brought  here  by 
Mr.  Hewson 's  housekeeper  and  bailiff  on  the  17th  of  November. 
Pulse  quick  and  feverish,  eye  dilated,  mind  high,  uttered  loud  screams 
when  touched,  raved  of  her  brother  (that's  you,  I  suppose,  major)  and 
her  family.       Bled,    and   administered   an  anodjrne.       18th,  same 
state.     19th,  symptoms  the  same,  though  somewhat  diminished ;  and 
so  on,  I  see,  till  the  23d  of  December.     Change  of  symptoms,  great 
depression,  eye  sunk  and  heavy,  no  appetite,  never  speaks.     Prescrib- 
ed change  of  diet,  fifly  drops  of  Tinct.  vol.  Valer.,  to  be  taken  three 
times  a  day,  diluted  in  water.    AH  January  no  change.    12th  of  Feb- 
ruary, pulse  higher  than  tisual,  talks  much  and  loud,  seems  frightened  at 
some  object  she  imagines  to  be  before  her;  let  me  see,  this  continues 
till  the  19th.     Spirits  again  low,  rejects  food,  was  observed  yesterday 
to  shed  tears,  and  since  that  time  to  the  present  no  material  change 
has  taken  place." 

Having  extracted  all  the  information  I  could  from  the  doctor  with 
regard  to  poor  Jane's  condition,  I  next  desired  to  see  her,  and  that  the 
hiterview  should  be  without  witnesses.  The  feelings  with  which  I 
regarded  the  approaching  meeting  may  be  conceived,  but  not  express- 
ed. I  was  conducted  by  a  matronly  and  respectable-looking  woman 
through  long,  passages,  in  our  progress  along  which  the  loud  shriek  of 
madness  and  voices  hideously  discordant  reached  my  ear. 

We  at  length  entered  a  chamber,  where,  seated  at  the  windows 
fiom  which  she  looked  with  a  vacant  gaze,  1  beheld  Jane.  She  was 
paler  and  thinner  than  when  I  had  last  seen  her,  and  1  missed  thone 
beautiful  ringlets  by  which  till  now  her  countenance  had  ever  been 
shaded  and  adorned.  She  did  not  turn  her  head  as  I  entered,  nor 
change  the  direction  of  her  eyes»  and  I  stood  some  time  gazing  upon 
her  before  she  saw  me. 

At  length  I  was  observed,  and  with  a  look  that  betrayed  something 
of  fear,  she  sprang  from  her  seat  I  had  now  a  full  view  of  her  face. 
Not  a  feature  had  lost  its  beauty  Even  the  eyes  were  the  same,  but 
there  was  resulting  from  the  whole  an  indescribable  change  of  ex- 
pression, for  which,  from  mere  examination  of  the  features,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  account  Jane  looked  on  me,  but  evidently 
without  recognition. 

**  Oh,  Jane !"  I  exdaimad*  approaching  her  as  I  spc^e,  **  do  you  not 
know  me  ?" 

She  started  back  fh>m  me  with  a  slight  scream. 
**  Do  not  fear,  Jane,"  I  went  on ;  **  it  is  Cyril-— it  is  3rour  brother, 
who  has  come  to  embrace  you.    Will  you  not  welcome  him  f 

Her  eyes,  which  till  now,  notwithstanding  my  preaence,  had  been 
wandering  and  unsettled,  were  fixed  steadiiistly  upon  me,  as  if  scruti- 
nizing the  troth  of  my  assertion  by  a  survey  of  my  perron.  At  length 
bursting  into  a  laugh,  every  note  of  which  pierced  me  like  a  dagger, 
she  exclaimed. 

**  No,  no ;  you  think  I'm  mad,  and  therefore  111  believe  any  thing. 
Tou  Cyril  Thomtonr--you  my  brother,  you,  you !"  and  again  the 
chamber  rung  with  her  laugh. 

**  Oh,  yes,  Jane,  I  am  your  brodier— your  unhappy  brother ;  do  yon 
not  remember  my  voice,  the  happy  days  of  our  childhood,  how  on  sum- 
mer evenings  we  roamed  together  in  the  Cromer  wood,  and  with  my 
brother  Charles,  who  died  by  my  hand,  we  knelt  sye  by  side  at  the 
knee  of  our  angel  mother,  to  receive  her  blessing  ere  we  retired  to 
rest  with  innocent  and  happy  hearts  V 

The  scenes  which  I  wished  to  recall  to  her  memory  rushed  hack 
with  overwhelming  force  upon  my  own.  The  tea%fell  fest  fiom  my 
eyes,  and  I  could  not  proceed.  Jane  looked  on  me  again,  if  possiMe, 
with  a  keener  gaze  than  before,  as  if  half-hesitating  in  her  belief 

"  No,  no,"  she  at  length  exclaimed ;  **  I  will  not— cannot  believe'it. 
What  a  creature'  are  you  to  tell  me  you  are  Cyril  Thornton !  Well  do 
I  remember  his  fair  fece  and  his  glad  blue  eyes ;  and  do  you,  with 
that  scarred  and  hideous  visage,  declare  you  are  my  brother  ?  Go. 
You  are  gaunt  and  haggard,  and  hateful  to  look  upon ;  get  from  my 
sight,  you  cannot  deceive  me,     I  am  not  mad  enough." 

Her  countenance  Wished  u^^th  anger  as  she  spoke,  and  the  bril- 
liance of  passion  shone  in  her  e^es.  She  averted  her  h^Ml  when  she 
had  done  speaking,  as  if  the  sight  of  me  aroused  nnideasant  feelings ; 
but  when  she  turned  it  again,  and  saw  that  I  still  stood  unmoved  be- 
foro  her,  she  stamped  in  vehement  passion  with  her  small  and  beau- 


tiful foot  upon  the  floor.  sister ;  diink  not  yon  are  mendless  ana  ronaKen  wniw  i  u 

Begone,  I  say ;  why  do  you  still  haunt  me  with  your  frightful  I  weU---aiid  may  the  blessings  of  a  Giod  infinitely  memfbl 


last  saw  me.    Look  at  this  scar  upon  my  feoe ;  it  is  byfliis,!     hy<feep 
sorrow  and  by  long  and  grievous  sickness  that  my  oonntcaiaDce  has- 
been  changed.    I  have  been  in  the  wars ;  you  know  I  was  a  aoldifir 
— ^my  arm  too  is  gone — I  am  but  a  wreck  of  what  you  remember  me ; 
but  believe  me,  Jane,  I  have  brought  home  a  heart  that  lovea  you 
fondly  as  ever,  an  arm  that  while  life  remains  will  protect  yon.   Naty, 
doubt  me  not     I  will  tell  you  of  old  timee,—- of  our  motlxer,  our  fe- 
ther,  Charles,  and  little  Lucy  the  delight  of  all  our  hearts.     I  wiD 
speak  to  you  of  Thomhill— of  the  swans  upon  the  little  lake-"dwir 
nest  on  its  woody  island,  and  the  bower  that  Charles  and  I  built  for 
you  on  its  margin.     I  will  recall  to  you  the  happy  hoon  that  we 
spent  in  the  summerfaouse  oo  the  hill  where  our  young  eyes  used  to 
gaze  with  wonder  and  delight  upon  die  setting  sun,  and  the  aoond  of 
your  sweet  music  often  mingled  with  the  song  of  the  nigfatingale. 
Do  you  see  these  tears,  Jane  t  Do  you  hear  die  choking  uttenmoe 
with  which  1  speak  to  you  of  days  of  happiness  now  kng  gone  by  f 
Do  you  see  how  this  hand  trembles  as  I  stretch  it  towards  yon,  sod 
do  you  still  doubt  that  I  am  Cyril,  the  brother  whom  yoa  love,  and 
by  whom  you  are  beloved,  and  who  swears,  as  there  ia  a  God  in  hea- 
ven, never,  never  to  fonake  you  f ' 

**  Oh,  yes,"  she  exclaimed,  **  you  are  indeed  Cyril !  I 
your  voice — I  know  you  now,"  and  she  fell  forwards  upon  my 
I  clasped  her  with  my  arm,  and  pressed  her  hal^liielees  fiDnn  to  my 
heart,  kissing,  as  she  lay,  her  pale  and  motkmlesB  lipe. 

She  soon  recovered,  but  a  long  silence  ensned,  which  I  widied  not 
to  intenupt  Wrong,  indeed,  was  I,  when  I  said  there  was  no  joy  is 
store  for  me  in  this  world.  Never,  even  in  my  happiest  days,  did  I 
experience  a  moment  of  more  exquisite  delight  than  that  in  wfaidi 
Jane  recognised  roe  for  her  brother  and  fell  into  ny  wrnm.  It  was  a 
joy  so  pure  and  unalloyed  by  earthly  drosa,  as  even  beatified  spirits 
might  have  partaken  of  wi^out  contamination  of  their  porer  natme- 
When  she  agaui  opened  her  eyes  and  cast  them  on  the  Ace  that 
was  ben(  over  hers,  it  seemed  as  if  doubt  had  again  aosMf  lier.  fer 
she  pushed  me  rudely  back  and  recoiled  fiom  ny  embno& 

*'  Nay,  I  am  deceived  ;  diis  is  not  the  free  of  C^iil  \  wmch  tihat 
you  are,  thus  .to  torture  the  heart  of  a  poor  mad  creatnn.    SpcsAL— 
speak  again,  that  I  may  hear  your  voice ;  but  dare  not  to  imfoae  ca 
one  so  desolate  and  friendless^ — ^for  God,  who  is  the  diieM  of  dM help- 
less, the  friend  of  those  that  have  no  friend  on  eailh,  the  hnsbaid  ef 
the  viridow,  the  fioher  of  the  shivering  orphan,  fiom  whose  protectkn 
even  the  poor  maniac  is  not  an  outcast, — He  will  avenge  my  causr, 
and  visit  cruelty  and  fidsehood  like  yours  wifii  a  tenible  poniriiraent'* 
Again  I  spoke  to  her  of  old  times,  and  again  ahe  was  eahn  and 
knew  me  for  her  brother.    She  clasped  me  in  her  aims,  and  dropping 
her  head  upon  my  shoulder,  wet  my  boaom  with  her  lean. 

**  You  will  take  me  fiom  this  hateful  houae,^ — yon  have  not  corns 
to  me,  again  to  formke  me— yon  will  not  leave  me  to  the  eaie  ofeold 
and  heartless  strangers.    True,  I  am  mad,  but  I  am  haimlssi^— «hy,^ 
oh  why  should  I  be  confined  in  a  place  like  diia  T  Why  am  I  di^air- 
ed  fiom  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  fiom  the  sig^t  of  the  dear  Use  iky  f 
Why  am  I  not  sufiered  to  roam  on  the  green  meadow,  or  sit  by  ike 
purling  brook,  as  we  were  wont  in  the  days  of  childhood,  listening  id 
the  blackbird  in  the  bush  and  the  ringdove  in  iSbe  tree  t  Why  sm  I 
shut  out  fiom  all  that  is  gay  and  beautiful  m  the  world,  imnnoed  by 
dark  walls,  with  terrible  voices  in  my  ear,  and  glared  upon  by  fi^^t- 
ful  fiices  ?  Oh  !  if  you  are  my  brother  you  will  not  leave  me  here. 
Never  would  Cyril  have  sufiiered  a  rude  hand  to  toocfa  me;  were  Ae 
indeed  here  I  should  be  safe^ — ^I  know — ^I  know  I  ahoaJd."  ^_^ 

**  Be  calm,  my  dear— my  beloved  Jane ;  agilste  not  yenr  mind 
with  vain  fears.    Not  all  earth's  treasures  or  hesven's  Ueasednesa 
would  tempt  me  to  forsake  you.    Not  long  shsll  yoa  remain  an  in- 
mate of  this  house.    You  shall  return  to  T!hflraluMr--|j«i  iftrnU  onoa 
more  wander  on  the  meadows  and  in  the  wood,  and  nl'b^  i^  ode  of 
the  brook  that  murmnis  through  the  shady  gjlen  downwaids  id  ^e 
fiur  Severn.    Never  shall  yonr  person  be  pndaned  by  die  tooch  of 
rude  hands,  and  no  voice  save  that  of  kindnesa  and  of  hrre  dmll  me^ 
your  ear.!' 

Unused  as  poor  Jane  had  been  to  tendemesa,  my  worda,  to!  pa- 
haps  the  deep  feeling  that  governed  my  voice,  seemed  to  piodnee  a 
strai^  revulsion  of  her  frame.  I  supported  her  lo  a  seat,  and  she 
remained  pale  and  with  closed  eyes  and  motkmleas,  save  a  scarcely 
perceptible  quivering  of  her  lips.  I  mt  at  her  feet  wiOi  hec  hand 
clasped  in  mine,  but  not  venturing  to  interrupt  by  speeds  the  cuRtni 
of  her  emotions.  At  length  she  opened  her  eyes ;  and  riaing,  bnt  ^ 
holding  her  hand,  I  again  addressed  her. 

**  Endeavour  to  collect  your  mind,  my  poor  Jane,  and  liaiteii  to  ■«- 
Though  it  is  neceanry  that  1  quit  you  now,  think  not  that  I  have  fc^ 
saken  you.  I  go  only  to  prepare  for  your  delivOTanoe.  Bel' 
though  you  see  him  not,  that  your  brother  is  acdve  in  your 
Scarcsely  shall  these  eyes  know  sleep  or  these  limba  reat,  till  he 
holds  you  once  more  in  your  lathei^s  house.  Be  calm,  my  deerv* 
diink  not  yon  are  fiiendless  and  fimaken  while  1  live. 


presence  7  Go — ^I  am  not  your  sister ;  my  brother  is  not  mutilated  as 
you  are,  his  face  is  a  fair  and  a  happy  one  ;  but  I  shall  never  see  him 
more.  He  knows  not  that  lus  sister  is  confined  in  a  common  mad- 
house.    No,  no ;  he  is  far  away,  or  they  durst  not  keep  me  here." 

Glad  was  I  to  behold  the  tears  that  sprung  into  her  eyes,  for  as  I 
saw  them  my  heart  whispered  to  me  **  there  is  yet  hope." 

"  Jane,  dearest  Jane,  do  not  turn  thus  fium  a  brother  to  whom  you 
(ue  dearer  than  his  life-blood.    True,  I  amssadly  changed  since  you 


vou* 

I  kiaied  her  lipi  and  praased  her  to  my  beaom  aa  I  ^oke,  bat  die 
remained  stUl  as  marble  tUl  I  had  quitted  the  apartment  The  mar 
Iron  who  had  formerly  conducted  me  stood  vtraiting  at  the  door,  which 
she  immediatriy  locked.  A  loud  shriek  reached  me  aa  I  retrod  ths 
long  passage,  and  the  woida— ''My  God,  has  he  fotaaken  me  r  Uinlltd 

through  the  very  marrow  of  my  bones.  •       *    ■  ___ 

I  again  saw  the  doctor  before  I  departed,  and  directed  QM  pow 
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Jane  thoiild  be  treated  widi  every  IdndneeB  tin  my  letom,  bolding 
out,  at  the  tame  time,  a  promiBe  of  reward  if  I  found  my  inBtractions 
were  t»mplied  with.  The  doctor  haTing  solemnly  engaged  it  should 
be  ao,  I  stepped  into  the  carriage  and  quitted  the  melancholy  mansion. 

The  horses*  heads  were  turned  towards  Thomhill,  and  my  journey 
was  made  as  rapidly  ai  poMible.  As  I  approached,  die  house  ap- 
peared deserted  ;  no  smoke  rose  from  the  chimneys,  and  the  windows 
of  the  principal  aparmients  were  closed.  I  had  given  no  intimation 
of  my  ouming,  and  of  course  was  not  expected.  In  the  place,  too,  all 
those  little  observances,  and  that  attention  to  minute  adornment  which 
indicates  the  presence  of  the  master,  had  been  neglected.  The  grav- 
el roads  were  overrun  with  weeds,  and  as  the  carriage  stopped,  I  re- 
marked die  steps^that  led  to  the  vestibule  were  covered  with  grass. 
The  door-bell  was  rung,  and  though  its  hollow  tinkle  was  heard  re- 
verbenuing  through  the  empty  chambers  of  the  mansion,  no  servant 
came  at  the  summons.  Again  and  again  vras  the  signal  repeated, 
and  with  similar  success.  The  opening  and  ckising  of  distant  doors 
was  at  length  heard,  the  sound  of  footsteps  anftroached,  the  key  grar 
ted  in  the  lock,  and  I  stood  again  beneath  the  roof  of  my  ftthen. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  housemaid,  who,  on  learning  my  name, 
aoon  ran  off  to  spread  the  news  in  the  distant  apartments  occupied  by 
the  servants.  The  old  housekeeper  who  had  been  dismissed  by  my 
•stepmother,  had  since  been  restored  to  her  office,  and  soon  came  bust- 
ling forward  to  welcome  my  airival,  and  make  a  thousand  apologies 
for  ray  reception. 

Thomas  Jones,  a  gmy-headed  footman,  was,  in  the  present  case, 
made  the  scapegoat  for  the  rest  of  the  establishment  Thomas,  it 
seemed,  was  good  for  nothing;  he  was  grown  old  and  stupid,  and 
thought  only  of  smoking  and  guzding  ale,  in  the  public-house  of  the 
TiUage.  It  was  Thomas's  duty,  she  said,  to  have  opened  the  door ; 
but  Thomas,  SB  usual  was  not  forthcoming,  and  if  Margery,  the  house- 
maid, had  not  accidentaUy  heard  the  bell,  we  might  have  rang  till 
doomsday.  I  told  Mrs.  Fteikyns,  for  so  the  good  housekeeper  was 
called*  to  give  herself  no  concern  about  a  matter  of  so  little  impor- 
tanoe^  and  requesting  a  fire  in  the  libr*y,  and  dinner  to  be  got  ready 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  crossed  the  park  to  the  hone  of  old  Humphreys, 
with  whom  I  wished  to  have  a  short  interview. 

He  was  at  home,  and  I  ez^damed  to  him  my  views  with  regard  to 
ttie  prapaiBtions  that  might  be  necessary  for  the  reception  of  my  sister 
Jane  at  Thomhai.  Poor  old  man  !  He  vras  shocked  at  the  change  in 
my  appeamnce,  but  more  dee^j  so  at  die  intelligence  I  gave  him  of 
the  melancholy  condition  of  my  poor  sister ;  and  it  was  with  a  sad 
Ihough  zeakius  heart  that  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  task  assigned 
Aim. 

On  my  retuni  I  found  the  household  had  not  been  idle  during  my 
absence.  A  huge  fire  was  biasing  in  the  Ubrary,  and  old  Thomas 
gave  proof  of  having  returned  to  his  duty,  by  receiving  me  in  the 
ball.  As  I  passed  dirough  it,  meUuicholy  memorials  met  my  eye. 
rhere  was  my  fiither's  hat  banging  on  its  accustomed  peg,  his  gold- 
beaded  cane  yet  stood  in  the  oomer  beside  his  long  Bilver-tipp«]  ri- 
ding-whip,  widi  which.  1  weU  remembered,  he  had  once  beat  me 
when  a  boy. 

Dinner  was  speedily  announoed  as  ready,  but  I  did  not  partake  of 
It  tiU  I  had  despatched  a  letter- to  WiUiam  Lumley,  requesting  him 
to  meet  me  at  Thomhill  as  soon  as  possible.  This  done,  the  shelves 
of  the  libraiy  and  my  own  reflections  afibided  me  abundant  occupa- 
turn,  if  not  amusement,  till  I  retired  to  raat 

It  was  some  days  before  Lumley  arrived.  The  mommgs  I  spent 
partly  m  business,  and  partly  in  visiting  die  haunts  of  my  youtii  and 
auch  of.  die  old  tenants  as  had  survived  die  lapse  tof  yearn  since  my 
departure. 

When  Lumley  came,  I  explained  to  him  all  the  particulars  of  Jane's 
situation,  and  my  own  determination  to  take  iiMtant  measures  for  re- 
movmg  her  to  Thomhill,  and  getting  her  definitively  placed,  beyond 
the  reach  or  influence  of  Hewson.  In  effecting  diis  he  appeared  to 
anticipate  no  difficulty.  Hewson's  character  gave  eveiy  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  would  be  gUd  of  any  scheme  by  which  he  would  be 
relieved  from  the  expense  of  the  maintenance  of  his  vrife.  But  in  the 
event  of  his  refusal.  Lumley  advised  thsA  steps  should  inrtandy  be  ta- 
ken to  obtain,  boUi  for  her  person  and  fortune,  die  protection  of  chan- 
OBiy.  If  possible,  however,  diis  step  was  to  be  avoided ;  and  I  au- 
thorised Lumley  to  propose,  that  if  Hewson  vrould  consent  to  give  up 
idl  rjght  to  die  custody  of  his  wife's  penon,  timt  not  only  no  demand 
should  be  made  cm  him  for  her  support,  but  diat  he  should  be  snfifer- 
ed  to  eqjoy  die  hfe-rent  of  her  fortune. 

In  case  of  his  refusing  Uiis  ofler.  Lumley  was  to  apprize  him  timt 
a  petition  on  her  behalf  would  immediately  be  filed  m  chanceiy, 
1^  to  Xd  i^"^*?^"  '^"^  consequence  of  hii  being  instantiy  compdl 
]^  LhI  ^u  ^*'''"°*'  '^  "^^*'y  ^^^>  embarmssed  L  pec^- 
5^^  Zh^tK^  ''"•  "^""^^  '^*  ^*  ^*>  ^  abundantly  jm^mmnu 
Armed  with  the^  powers,  Lumley  k»t  no  time  in  departing  to  seek 

nJi!?     f*^'  ^"r^'y  ^"''  ^*»«  •^«"»-    AU  went  as  we  expected 
Hewson  who  never  lost  sight  of  his  own  interert,  made  no  d^X 

^^^^  ^"^  P~PT  '  ""^  ^'^^l^y  broughTwidi  him  th7n««i 
sary  legal  documents,  duly  executed.  ^  ^^ 

Once  more,  and  under  happier  circumstances,  I  returned  to  my 

SS  rrr  A^  "T  ^"T}'  ^  ^  •"  interview  widi  die  doctor  ^ 

s-      7uP'!P"*^'*'"  "^  "^^  ^f  w  departure.  ^^ 

Smce  I  Ijad  quitted  her.  die  doctor  inforiwJ  m^  die  lymptgms  of 


her  mental  disorder  had  varied  ooosidenMy,  both  in  character  and 
intensity.  Sometimes  she  had  been  calm  and  collected,  expressing 
her  confidence  in  my  love,  and  reliance  on  my  promises.  At  others 
she  had  been  wild  and  violent,  accusing  me  of  having  forsaken  her, 
and  then  sinking  into  the  deep  lethargy  of  despair.  As  we  approach- 
ed the  door,  I  heard  her  (it  was  impossible  I  could  mistake  her  voice) 
singing  a  wild  and  melancholy  song. 

She  stopped  as  the  sound  of  the  key  turning  in  the  lock  infomed 
her  of  our  approach.  She  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  apartment 
when  I  entered,  and  screaming  as  she  beheld  me,  she  rushed  for- 
ward as  if  to  cast  henelf  in  my  arms,  but  ere  she  reached  me — fell 
senseless  on  the  floor. 

I  raised  her  gendy,  and  carried  her  to  a  couch,  on  which  I  seated 
myselC  with  her  head  resting  on  my  bosom.  She  lay  there  v\nthoat 
motion;  once — once  only,  she  opened  her  eyes,  but  their  gaze  was 
vacant.  Then  closing  them,  she  breathed  one  long  sigh — it  was  her 
last 

Assistance  was  immediately  procured,  and  a  vein  opened,  bat 
without  eflbct;  my  beloved  and  unhappy  sister  was  unhappy  no 
longer. 

For  some  time  I  remained  kneeling  by  the  couch  on  which  the 
lifeless  remains  lay  extended*  I  closed  her  eyes.  I  crossed  her  white 
hands-  upon  her  bosom,  and  as  I  did  so,  her  marriage  ring  caught  my 
eye.  ''Accursed  symbol  !**  I  exclaimed,  as  I  draw  it  from  her  finger 
and  dashed  it  on  the  ground ;  **  last  and  only  memorial  of  a  hateful 
and  unhappy  union,  of  chains  which  death  at  length  has  rent  asun- 
der, instrament  of  cruelty  and  baseness,  begone !  I  cast  thee  from 
me,  to  furnish  food  for  die  fomishing  beggar,  or  to  be  trodden  under 
foot  by  villains  less  mean  than  he  by  whose  iiands  thou  wert  be- 
stowed." 

It  was  widi  a  solemn  calmneaa  of  heart  that  I  tanprinted  the  last 
kiss  on  the  lips  of  my  departed  sister,  and  turned  to  behold  her  no 
more.  Her  death  cost  me  no  tear.  What,  alas!  vras  there  to  weep 
for  in  the  scene  I  had  been  contemplating  f  Not  surely  that  a  crea* 
ture  had  been  snatched  from  life  to  whom  life  could  have  brought 
but  suflfering — ^that  she,  whose  only  refuge  was  death,  had  found  it 
No.  It  was  with  dry  eyes  that  I  sprang  into  the  carriage,  and  as  1 
journeyed  homewards,  my  heart  though  awed  by  the  merciful  demon- 
stration of  divine  power  that  had  passed  before  me,  was  calm. 

The  body  was  conveyed  to  Thomhill,  and  I  laid  the  head  of  an- 
other of  my  fondly  in  the  grave.  Four  had  been  already  sepulchred 
— two  had  died  in  my  arms — and  cut  ofl^  as  I  was,  from  all  the  ei^joy- 
ments  of  life,  the  prayer  roae  within  me,  that  /  might  be  the  fifth. 
Tet  the  last  solemn  offices  of  religion  were  not  heard  in  a  cold  and 
repining  spirit;  and  it  was  with  an  humble  and  a  chastened  heart  that 
I  turned  once  more  from  tiib  dead  to  the  living. 

After  the  funeral.  I  remained  about  a  month  at  Thomhill,  in  soli- 
tude and  comparative  tranquillity.  My  mind,  I  think,  had  already  as- 
sumed a  somewhat  healthier  tone;  for  I  was  able  calmly  to  deliberate 
on  my  fliture  plans.  The  doctors  told  me  it  was  necessary  that  I  * 
should  se^k  a  warmer  climate,  and  my  own  foelings  toM  me  so  too. 
I  felt  convinced  that  to  remain  in  England  was  to  die ;  yet  I  folt  an 
invincible  aversion  to  foreign  travel  I  could  not  loiter  up  and  down 
the  world,  sick,  spiridess,  forlorn,  seeking  health,  yet  carrying  disease, 
a  wandering  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  to  become  at  last  the  tenant 
of  a  foreign  grave.  Better  than  this  I  thought  it  were  to  die  at  home, 
to  mingle  my  ashes  with  those  of  my  fotfaers,  to  sleep  in  death  with 
those  whom  I  loved  in  life,  to  be  incorporated  with  kindred  earth. 
But  best  of  all  it  was  to  die  as  a  soldier.  If  death  will  not  be  cheat- 
ed of  his  victim,  rather  let  me  fell  in  the  field  than  falter  out  my 
feeble  spirit  in  the  slow  languishing  of  a  sickbed.  Who  so  breve  as 
he  for  whom  life  retains  no  charm  f  Where  was  the  danger  from 
which  I  would  now  shrink  ?  What  peril  was  there  which  my  heart 
would  now  flutter  to  encounter?  To  such  a  termination  of  my  life 
I  found  pleasure  in  looking  forward.  My  soul  revolted  from  the  idea 
of  dying  in  a  oomer ;  like  Ajaz,  I  would  at  least  perish  in  the  light 
of  day. 

My  resolution,  therefore,  was  decidedly  taken,  at  all  events  to  re- 
turn to  the  army.  It  was  true,  there  was  litde  prospect  of  my  health 
being  sufiicientfjr  restored  to  ramble  me  ancoessftiUy  to  encounter  the 
fetigues  of  a  campaign:  but  I  would  at  least  make  the  eflbrt;  it 
could  cost  nothing;  for  death,  come  as  it  might,  was  a  cheap  remedy 
and  an  eflfeacioos  one. 

•Before  I  quitted  England,  however,  I  determined  onoe  more  to 
visit  my  uncle.  I  felt  that  to  quit  England  without  bidding  him 
farewell  would  be  unkind — onmteful.  The  old  man  knred  me,  and 
me  alone  of  all  his  family;  andlkere  is  something  flattering  in  being 
the  sole  object  of  attachment  even  to  the  meanest  of  God's  creatures. 
Litde  suited  as  we  were  to  each  other,  from  dissimilarity,  both  of  ago 
and  pursuits,  I  felt  strongly  grateful  for  the  warmth  of  his  regard.  At 
first  I  thought  of  making  Lucy  the  companion  of  my  joumey,  but  on 
reflection  I  abandoned  the  idea.  The  wtemage  of  my  uncle,  I  well 
knew,  was  not  calculated  for  the  reception  of  a  lady;  and  Lucy's  pre- 
sence, I  feared,  might  cause  more  bustle  and  derangement  in  the  es- 
tablishment than  might  well  comport  with  that  quiet  and  regular 
routine  to  which  the  old  gendeman  was  accostomed. 

Having  completed  my  arrangements  at  Thomhill,  I  retnined  for  a 

few  days  lo  Middledmrper  to  bid  adieu  to  Lney  and  my  kind  frienda 

before  starting  for  the  nordi.     Since  poor  Jane's  death  I  bad  not  seen 

her,    When  we  met  she  was  pale  and  sad.    The  loss  ofher  dear 

i  lister  under  oiicuniatuiceB  of  misfortone  ao  peculiar,  ftlhmi^  Uw 
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fgit»fi«fi  of  which  I  had  been  the  nnhappf  c^mB,  hsd  prored  too 
much  for  her  spiriti— gay  ■■  thejr  naturally  wer»-«and  Ae  had  rank 
under  it.  It  is  in  a  creature  of  her  happy  temperament  that  aorrow 
atandt  out  in  atitiogesl  relieC  It  ahowa,  like  a  dark  ahadow  in  the 
fumliine,  mora  gloomy,  from  the  contrast  of  the  sarrounding  light  I 
felt  much  fior  poor  Lucy,  yet  I  did  not  waste  words  in  attempting  to 
oomfort  her.  I  told  her  not  to  dry  her  tears,  for  I  knew  th^t  ibr  rach 
grieC  time  bringa  the  only  balm.  Yet  my  tears  mingled  with  hers, 
§u  I  remembered,  as  I  gaied  on  her,  that  we  were  now  the  last  of  all 
our  race. 

At  length  I  set  forth  upon  my  journey;  but  traTelling  by  easy 
ftages,  it  was  not  until  the  fifth  day  that  I  beheld  the  high  black  tow- 
ers and  spire  of  the  caihedral  over-topping  the  dense  volumes  of  va^ 
pour  that  lay  spread  like  a  canopy  above  the  city.  Glasgow  had  evi- 
dendy  received  a  great  increase  of  population  since  I  had  last  aeen  it. 
The  dijiy  and  miserable  suburbs  by  which  it  is  surrounded  now  ei* 
tended  a  mile  or  two  farther  into  the  country,  and  the  smoke  of  innur 
merable  coal  works  and  factories^  which  had  sprung  up  otk  all  hands, 
infused  a  new  «nd  uncalled-for  pollution  into  the  atmosphere. 

In  the  character  and  appearance  of  the  city  little  apparent  change 
iMd  taken  place.  The  crowd  and  bustle  in  the  streets  had  perhaps 
iDcreased,  but  altogether  the  place  was  precisely  as  dirty,  dingy,  and 
detestable  as  I  remembered  it  of  yore.  The  carriage  stopped  at  the 
Buck's  Head;  and  1  remembered  the  jolly  dowager,  who  received 
me,  smiling,  on  the  landing  place.  I  was  shown  into  the  very  aparl- 
aent  I  had  occupied  ten  years  before,  and  again  looked  out  upon  the 
aame  scene  of  business  and  bustle  which  had  then  arrested  my  atteo- 
tkm,  and  of  which  the  impression  was  yet  unefibced. 

With  what  dull,  uninterested  feelinga  did  I  again  behold  it!  I  r^ 
garded  the  beings  I  saw  moving  before  me  as  belonging  to  a  difler- 
ent  qpecies.  I  bad  nothing  with  them  in  common.  I  had  never  folt 
the  stimulus  by  which  all  around  me  were  so  powerfully  actoatad. 
liove  of  gain  had  never  been  the  motive  of  any  thought  or  action  of 
my  life.    True,  I  had  been  a  slave,  but  it  was  not  to  Mammon. 

I  might  probably  have  philosophized  on  the  scene  around  me,  had 
not  the  current  of  my  thoughts  been  diverted  into  another  channel, 
by  observing  the  words  ''Cyril  Thornton,  13th  September  1809," 
scratched  on  a  window  pane,  in  a  half-«choolboy  hand.  The  oharao- 
ters  were  my  own.  1  did  not  remember  to  have  written  then^  bat 
there  they  still  remained— a  memorial  of  former  days. 

Lightly  did  my  memory  at  that  moment  pass  over  the  intervening 
yeafi,  as  it  returned  to  call  beck  the  thoughts  and  foelings  of  the  time 
when  these  characters  were  traced.  I  had  then  known  but  one  sor* 
low,  and  though  I  had  for  a  time  bent  under  it,  the  elastio  spring  of 
youth  had  speedily  rebounded,  and  the  winds  carried  with  them  the 
cloud  which  in  passing  hod  cast  its  shadew  cm  my  spirit.  AIm!  die 
boy  of  one  grief  had  become  the  man  of  many. 

The  train  of  aombre  re'flection  into  which  memoiy  was  about  fo 
lead  me  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  landlady,  who^  politely 
'  oourtseying,  inquired  whether  I  was  to  remain  her  inmate  for  the  night. 
Till  that  moment  I  had  not  given  the  subject  a  thought,  and  kioking 
at  my  watch,  I  found  it. was  already  eveniqg.  My  uncle's  dinner 
boor  was  past;  and  it  was,  I  thought,  on  the  whole,  better  to  delay 
my  visit  till  the  following  morning.  I  therefore  declared  myttlf  sla- 
tiooary  in  the  Buck's  Head  till  the  next  day,  and  foaling  at  the  mo- 
ment a  more  proximate  and  cogent  want  than  that  of  sleep,  for  dming 
my  day's  journey  I  had  tasted  no  refreshment,  I  requested  a  sight  of 
ttie  bill  of  fare. 

''Bill  o'  fare,"  replied  the  jolly  and  facetfous  dowager;  ''tinth  thafs 
]Nittin'  the  cart  before  the  horse;  for  ye  maun  hae  your  fera  fine,  and 
■yne  it  will  be  time  enough  to  speer  for  the  bill." 

*•  Perhaps  you  do  not  uoderstand  me,  or  it  may  not  bayoar  eoslm 
in  Scotland  to  keep  one." 

**l  understand  you  weel  aneach,  m^jor,  and  it's  what  3fo«  fhie  Eng- 
lidmieu  often  ca'  for;  but  1  never  trouble  mysel*  to  put  pen  to  paper 
AbooC  the  matter,  for  I  was  aye  glegger  at  the  speaking  than  the  writ- 
ing; and  weel  I  wat,  a  supple  tongue  comes  better  speed  than  the 
beat  pen  that  ever  came  out  o'  a  goose.  You'll  be  for  sonp^  Tsa  wa^ 
iwit;  and  there's  baith  slot's  tail  and  hare  soup  in  the  house,  beaideB 
hailey-broth,  gin  ye  like  that  better.  Then,  in  the  way  o'  fUi  there's 
haddorks,  partina,  and  herrings,  fresh  ftom  the  Broomielaw.  For 
aant,  ye  can  hae  a  chop,  a  steak,  or  a  nice  veal  cutlet,  for  yell  may- 
be no  like  to  wait  for  the  roasting  o'  a  joint ;  or  ye  oan  get  a  apaieh- 
OQck  made  o*  a  chicken  in  ten  minutes.  Then  there's  game,  pat- 
neks  or  mairfowi  wham  o'  them  ye  like  best;  and  gin  ye  like  nana 
o'  tbae  thinga,  I  daursay  there's  mair  in  the  house,  though  I  eanna 
jiHt  mind  them  at  the  praaent  mompat." 

I  aaaured  her  there  was  not  the  smallest  oocaskm  to  tax  her  memoiy 
•ny  farther,  and  made  my  selection  from  the  delicacies  of  which  she 
had  already  indioated  the  local  habitation  and  the  name. 

This  despatched,  the  pursy  matron  appeared  still  fbrther  inclmed 

to  indulge  in  a  little  oonveraatien ;  and  instead  of  quitting  the  apart- 

■lant  advanced  to  the  bell,  and  ringing  it,  a  waiter  answered  to  the 

enrnmeBB,  to  whom  she  imued  orders  for  a  speedy  prapamiion  of  my 

MpMt    For  my  own  part,  I  did  not  olgect  to  continuing  the  oonver- 

aatioQ,  for  it  amused  me,  and  I  was  glad  of  any  resource  to  escape 

^mn  the  ghnm  of  my  own  soUtory  meditations. 

«ifay  I  take  the  firsedom  to  aak,  m^jor,  if  ye*re  going  to  the  High- 

ia  to  shoot,  or  if  ye're  oome  on  a  toorin  expedition,  as  they  ca't, 

^alBu  or  the  Tiosacfas,  as  is  nqo  a'  the  foshma  wi'  yoo  gentlemen 

laotnhr  ^ 


I  annveied  thait  mUhm  «r  kev  waeeftua  wwe  liglht,  «rf  ikc  I 
had  no  intention  of  proceeding  farther  north  dian  CQaagow. 

**  Maybe,  then,  ye're  oome  on  a  visit  to  some  gentlemmi  ta  (hi 
neighbourhood ;  it  wiU  be  either  to  PoUot^  Hooaa,  or  Cmnharaaidd, 
or  Blythswood,  or  I  dauimty-*" 

"  No,"  interrupted  I,  **  it  is  a  gentlemen  of  your  city  who  is  the  ob- 
ject of  my  visit.    Do  yon  know  old  David  SpreuU  7" 

**  That's  a  daftlike  question,  major,  to  speer  at  ony  body  m  ibu 
town.  Ken  David  Spreull !  I  wonder  wha  within  thirty  miles  &  (be 
Heigh  Kirk  doeana  ken  him  f  He's  a  man  o'  mair  siller  than  cay  m 
the  hail  county  of  Ijmrick,  though  that'a  a  wide  word,  major.  Bat 
surely,  ye're  no  oome  on  a  visit  to  him— at  leaat  ye're  no  ihinkin'  o, 
pittin'  up  at  his  house  t  It's  now  twenty  years  sin^  I  came  Ime  ih» 
Black  Boy,  in  the  Gallowgate,  to  the  Buck's  Head,  and  no  yae  stru- 
ger  in  a  that  time  has  ever  found  hack  and  mangier  wi'  David 
SpreuU." 

'<  How  is  the  old  gentleman  ?"  I  asked ;  «  hale  and  stoat  1  bopi^ 
and  bearing  his  declining  yeaia  as  lightly  as  can  be  expected  T 

**  Atweel,  nugor,"  replied  myk  landlady,  glancing  at  the  m&e  tine 
at  her  own  portly  and  capacious  figure,  "  time  teUe  npoD  us  a.'  Far 
my  part,  I  thiidt  I  get  fiuter  and  sonaier  every  year  o'  my  Kft^  ibdi^ 
to  be  sure,  I'm  a  hantle  younger  than  Mr.  Siirenll ;  bat  bs^  pair  mni, 
aceras  just  dwindling  awa'  to  a  perfect  atoasy.  Ifs  no  iboaa  t 
month  sin'  I  saw  him  hirple  peat  m  the  TroQgate,  for  he  nQl  gmp 
on  foot  when  the  weather's  guid,  baith  to  the  oonntin'-hoaw  aid  the 
coflfee-room;  there  he  was  hirplin  awa'  wi  his  staff  in  hjs  sieve,  me- 
thing  mair  nor  less  than  a  ricUe  o'banea.  It's  easy  aneach  seea  he^ 
no  lang  for  this  world." 

The  arrival  of  a  carnage  put  a  alpp  to  the  dialqgae,  and  (he  bqoa- 
cious  landlady  bustled  down  stain  to  receive  ber  new  guests,  urith  as 
much  celerity  of  motion  as  lay  within  the  aoope  of  her  velirion  to 
eommimicato  to  the  veluminona  maai  of  matter  by  vfhkh  the  mm 
encumbered. 

Dinner  was  duly  served ;  and  after  apendiiv  a  qoief  and  solitary 
evening,  I  retired  to  bed.    te  the  fhUowing  morning,  sfier  bieikihsfc, 
having  lonqged  an  hoar  or  two  in  an  arm  chaii,  finm  a  dieiA,  v^- 
haps,  of  a  scene  which  would  acare^y  fiul  to  bring  with  U  wim 
painful  emotian*  I  aet  oat  for  the  residence  of  my  nnole. 

As  I  walked  through  the  well-known  atraeta  whfoh  led  fltm  the 
Trangate  to  my  ancle's  reaideiice,  I  recogniaed  as  old  friends,  the  pse- 
tureequO)  dark,  and  somewhat  venerable^knkii^  buHdiags,  by  idudi 
they  were  flanked.  The  external  crust  ol  smoke  which  coated  Iheit 
sur&ce  had  been  somevrbat  deepened  aince  I  had  last  seen  tbem;  in 
other  respects  I  could  detect  no  change.  The  names,  indeed,  on  (he 
large  aignboaids  diaplsTed  in  front  of  the  bouaaa  f  dkoog^t  were  gene- 
rally diflerent  from  thoee  vrtiich  bad  formerly  beoone  familisr  lo  njr 
eye.  la  some  oasaa  I  knew  this  to  be  ao^  for  eeTenl  names  vUok 
yet  lingered  on  my  memory  were  gone. 

The  dwelling  of  my  ancle  aoon  cama  in  sight,  end  on  dnt  done 
my  gane  waa  riveted.  I  paused  right  in  fhmt  of  it.  and  looked  op  to 
the  windowa,  andeavoariag,  if  possible,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  in  in- 
mates. There  were  none  visible.  I  knew  my  uncle'e  peikmr,  bat 
the  window  panes  vrere  so  deeply  imhrowned  by  smoke  and  dart  is 
to  baffle  the  penetmtion  of  the  keeneat  ajre^ 

For  a  fow  minatea  I  stood  thus  oeenpied,  dien  slowly  efomg  (he 
atreet,  aaeended  the  Vfell-remembered  atoir,  and  reached  the  landing- 
place.  Here  I  again  pauaed»  as  if  in  a  momentary  fit  of  irresoiation, 
with  the  laisad  knocker  in  my  hand,  which  I  wanted  eoui^e  to  let 
falL  My  nnole'a  name  was  still,  dioagfa  not  without  diSealty,  Jegir 
ble  on  the  hramplata,  and  bade  foir  to  be  aoon  eniimlf  ensecf  by  ie 
fi'iction  of  the  briekdivt  vrith  which,  for  eo  many  yeais,  it  bad  been 
daily  brighleiied  by  die  fH«en  of  die  hoaaeBai&.  lio  p^t  bad 
toadied  the  door  aince  my  deparlora,  and  age  bad  told  on  diaitm  it 
had  done  on  the  living  inhabtenla  within. 

At  leqgth  die  kiioeker  folL    The  aoond,  I  dtongbt,  was  a  hollow 
and  a  moomlul  one,  and  I  vsoiied,  net  without  some  palpitatioa,  for 
an  answer  to  my  signaL    Afler  some  time  the  door  was  opened,  and 
I  bent  a  keen  gbunoe  en  the  eonnienanoe  which  presented  inelf 
to  my  view.     It  was  not  that  of  Oiny,  and   bad  it  even  bcm 
Jeimy's,  it  coold  not,  I  tfaoogfat,  have  escaped  my  raensory .    Bet  ihe 
pemon  that  awaited  my  demanda,  though  not  Jenay,  was  dwiy 
another  mdividnal  bahmging  to  the  same  variety  of  qieciea.  She  ^m 
dirty  aa  ber  pradecamor,  like  ber  was  without  ahoes  or  etoddagi.  and 
wofe  on  ber  bsed  a  soiled  and  nimpled  ntefcA,  the  flaps  of  which 
hung  down  like  dog's-ears  on  either  skle  of  a  eoantenaooe  evidody 
not  oflen  waahed,  bat  to  which  all  die  oosmetica  in  tfie  world  coold 
have  lent  no  chann.  ^ 

The  damael,  to  whom  my  ndanto  examination  of  her  peraon  appm- 
ed  by  no  means  pleasing,  aoon  lost  patience,  and  vras  the  first  to  break 
ailence,  holding  the  door  aoarody  halPopen  aa  abe  apoke,  and  eying 
me  somevrbat  askance. 

«« Weel,  sir,  what.do  yon  wantT 

•^  is  Mr.  8preull  at  home  T 

«  Ay,  he's  at  haaM,"  replied  ahe,  adil  guardhig  at  die  apertan  of 
die  doer,  and  not  at  all  efftfing  to  open  it  ftir  my  admiaaiffn. 

•*  Then  I  wish  to  see  him." 

« Naebody  cansee  him  the  day,  ftr  be^  no  wee]«  wnd  fnhis  bed."^ 

"  Not  eerkmsly  m,  I  hope  r 

•*  I  kenna  what  ye  ea'  sarionsly;  bat  he's  been  Ink!  on  die  braid  o* 
hm  back  sin'  last  Wednesday  come  ancht  daya,  and  Doctor  Clc|^KKn 
to  Teaait  bfan  nye  yince^  nnd  aometinuB  twice,  V  the  day. 
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«*]■  Qiii7  Witliin    I  should  lllM  to  ipeftk  wiai  her." 
<*  No,  ahft*!  no  in  the  now.'* 
«  Will  she  he  long  afaM»ntr" 

**  I  dinna  ken,  but  it's  iio  likely  she'll  be  oot  Umg.  She's  gsne  to 
the  merket  in  Candlerigs,  for  a  howtowdy  to  the  nmister*s  dernier, 
and  to  get  some  pheesic  for  him  at  the  laborawlory." 
"  Then  I  shall  wait  her  return ;  show  me  into  the  parlour." 
flhe  whom  I  addressed  appeared  to  hesitate  about  the  propriety  of 
acceding  to  this  unexpected  proposal,  and  still  remained  holding  the 
door  as  if  unwilling  to  admit  me. 

"  Ye  had  better  gang  awa  the  now,*'  was  the  inhospitable  answer; 
''and  gin  ye're  paasin',  ye  may  just  gie  anither  ca'  in  hauf  an  hour, 
for  I've  nae  orders  to  admit  onybody." 

I  was  not,  howeyer,  thus  to  be  rebufled.  and  without  more  parley 
advanced  to  efiect  an  entrance.  The  damsel  did  not  think  it  neces- 
saiy  to  carry  measures  of  resistance  so  &r  as  to  shut  the  door  In  my 
&oe,  and  she  retreated  slowly  before  me  to  open  the  parlour-door, 
muttering  as  die  went,  **  I'se  warrant,  Girzy  wUl  be  the  death  o'  me 
lor  letdn'  him  in."  I  entered  the  porlonr,  and  the  maid  sulkily  slam- 
ming the  door  after  her,  left  me  to  my  own  reflections. 

I  looked  round  the  well  known  chamber,  and  remembrances  of  the 
past  came  thick  and  fiurt  upon  me.  There  was  my  uncle's  arm-chair 
by  the  fire.  That,  too,  was  a  veteran  in  the  service,  and  the  stuffing 
protnided  at  many  apertures,  which  time  and  use  bad  worn  in  the 
covering.  So&,  table  (many  a  good  bowl  of  punch  had  I  dnmk  on  it,) 
carpet,  chairs,  bookcase,  grate,  and  garde vin — ^tfaere  were  separate 
memories  attached  to  all  of  these,  and  they  rose  upon  me  tumultu- 
oBsly,  and  at  once. 

The  room  was  cold  and  chilly,  for  winter  had  already  set  in,  and 
there  was  no  fire.  I  walked  to  the  window,  and  looked  out  upon  the 
street  There  all  was  bustle.  There  I  beheld  the  scene  of  activity  and 
business  amid  which,  be  who  now  lay  sick  and  solitaiy  in  his  chamber 
had  spent  a  long  and  anxious  life.  Cut  bonot  To  accumulate  wealth, 
which  he  could  not  enjoy,  to  die  unloved,  unregretted,  and  neglected 
by  all — ^but  me. 

1  turned  from  the  window  a|id  approached  the  bookcase.  There 
stood  my  old  fKends,  the  well-remembered  volumes ;  but  his  library 
sinoe  I  had  last  seen  it  had  received  considerable  additions.  These 
were  chiefly  religious.  Among  them  I  recognised  Leighton's  works 
and  Halliburton's,  Watts  on  Devotion,  Baxter's  Call,  and  several  others, 
which,  from  the  hasty  glance  I  threw  over  their  pages,  appeared  to 
contain  much  of  mysdcAl  divinity.  I  presumed  from  this  circumstance 
that  the  mind  of  my  uncle  had  become  more  tinged  with  religion  than 
formerly.  My  reveries  were  just  then  interrupted  by  the  sound  of 
voices  in  the  passage,  and  1  oveiheard  the  following  dialoguer: — 

**  There's  a  gentleman  in  the  parlour  wantin'  to  see  you." 

"  A  gendeman  wantin'  to  see  me !  The  lass  is  surely  demented ! 
Whais'tr  . 

**  I  kenna  wha  he  is ;  but  he  speaks  like  the  Englishers,  and  didna 
■•em  very  gleg  at  the  uptak*  o'  what  I  tell't  him.  He  first  spier't  for 
the  maister,  but  when  he  fiuid  he  couldna  see  him,  he  askit  for  you ; 
and  though  I  tell't  him  ye  wasna  at  hame,  naething  wad  fen  him  but 
waitin'  in  the  pariour  till  ye  cam  back ;  uid  in  he  gaed,  in  spite  o*  a' 
that  I  could  say." 

•*  Tnsth,  whaever  he  be,  he's  no  blalt  to  come  rampagin'  in  fi>Iks' 
hoeses  whether  they  wull  or  na  I  daursay  it's  just  that  giaikit.  neer- 
do-weel  creature,  Baldy  Shortridge,  that  they've  been  makin'  a  bailie 
0^.  Bonny  on  sic  bailies !  Ever  syne  he  married  that  muckle  tawpy, 
Tammy  Spreoll,  he's  been  a  perfect  torment  wi'  his  ca',  ca,'  ca'in,  at 
a'  times  and  at  a'  hoors,  in  houp  o'  a  legacy.  But  he  may  just  as  weel 
stay  at  hame,  I  can  tell  him  that ;  and  I'll  take  care,  frae  this  day, 
that  he  never  gets  his  ugly  neb  ayont  the  door.  Let  me  ben  to  him ; 
I'se  warrant  111  send  him  awa'  wi'  a  flea  in  his  lug." 

These  last  words  had  scarcely  reached  my  ear,  when  the  door  open- 
ed, and  with  a  stately  step  and  most  vinegar  aspect  Girzy  stalked  into 
the  apartment  She  was  evidently  somewhat  put  out  when  her  eye 
flrst  rested  on  a  person  very  diflerent  from  the  one  she  expected 
to  encounter.  She  stared  at  me  for  a  few  moments  without  any 
symptom  of  recognition ,  and  while  she  was  thus  engaged  I  looked  on 
her  not  without  interest  Girzy  was  still  a  hale  woman,  and  her  yean 
mt  Tightly  upon  her ;  though  there  were  more  wrinkles  in  her  dieek 
and  deeper  furrows  m  her  brow  than  formerly. 

I  hdd  out  my  hand  to  the  old  woman. 

**  Giizy,"  I  said,  •«  1  am  glad  to  see  you ;  do  yon  not  know  me  V 

"  It's  no  very  likely  I  should  ken  yin  I  never  saw  in  a'  my  life  till 
this  blessed  minute." 

"  Yes,  Girzy,  j^  have  seen  him  often.    I  am  Cyril  Thornton." 

«  Ceeral  Thornton !  it's  no  possible.  Gin  ye're  Ceeral  Thornton, 
my  een's  good  for  naething;  but  ye  speak  like  him,  too.  Stop  till  I 
put  on  my  specs.  Wae's  me,  but  I  ken  ye  now ;  atweel,  ye're  just 
him,  after  a';"  and  running  up  to  me,  she  threw  her  arms  about  my 
neck,  while  tears,  and  a  most  discordant  blubber,  somevihat  like  the 
grunting  of  ^  pig,  spoke  the  depth  of  her  emotbn.  I  did  my  best  to 
shorten  this  unpleasant  part  of  the  scene;  and  after  a  kind  expresskm 
or  two  inquired  for  my  uncle,  and  intimated  a  wish  to  know  the  par^ 
ticular  character  of  his  disorder;  but  it  was  some  tine  before  I  oouTd 
elicit  an  answer. 

"  Dear  me !"  she  ejaculated,  « I  never  wad  hae  kent  ye,**  releasing 
hor  grasp,  and^  eying  me  from  top  to  toew  "  Oh.  but  it  gies  me  a  sair 
heart  to  look  at  ye.  Lord  save  us,  bat  yeWe  lott  yiaQ'yer  ama. 
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Here  die  tean  of  the  kind  creature  flowed  flister  than  befbrei  aad 
her  voice  became  inarticulate. 

**  Why,  Girzy,"  I  said,  in  a  cheerful  voice,  "  you  did  not  surely  ex- 
pect me  to  come  back  the  same  smooth-faced  boy  you  remember  me 
at  college  f  You  know  I've  been  a  soldier;  and  though  I've  lost  an 
arm  in  fighting  the  French,  I  assure  you  I  have  come  ofiT  better  than 
many  of  my  companions.  A  man  in  this  world  may  meet  with  hea- 
vier losses  than  either  leg  or  wing ;  so  let  me  pass  as  you  find  me, 
and  tell  me  about  my  poor  uncle,  who,  I  am  sony  to  hear  is  un* 
well." 

"  Ay,  he's  unweel ;  but  wae's  me,  ye're  sair  hashed  about  the  chafts. 
It's  ajorrowful  sight  to  see  ye  come  back  sic  an  object  As  I  live  by 
bread !  and  there's  a  lang  scaur  fra  yer  gab  to  the  comer  o'  yer  e'e, 
just  as  if  ye  had  gotten  a  claut  wi'  the  haggin'  knife.  Bless  and  pre- 
serve me  I  was  that  done  wi  a  swurd !  Thae  French  maun  be  per- 
fect deevils  incarnate.  Did  ever  leevin  woman  see  or  hear  tell  o't; 
fbr  them -to  daur  to  sair  ye  that  gait,  and  you  sic  a  douce  and  weel- 
fhur'd  laddie !    Oh,  it  gars  me  grue  to  think  o't." 

Iliere  wss  no  stopping  the  overwhelming  torrent  of  Girzy's  afl!bo- 
tionate  regrets ;  and  after  several  ineffectual  eflbrfcs  I  gave  up  the 
attempt  and  waited  patiently  till  its  strength  had  become  somewhat 
exhausted. 

"  I  aye  kent,"  she  proceeded,  "  thae  Frenchmen  were  a  set  o'  sa- 
vages ;  though  I  find  now  I  aye  thought  ower  weel  o*  tliem.  Foul  fk* 
baitb  them  and  the  mithers  that  bore  them,  and  the  hov^dies  that 
brought  them  into  the  warld,  Satan's  limbs  as  they  are.  Oh  that  I 
had  twa  or  three  o'  them  here,  and  a  good  Scotch  rung  in  ihy  hand. 
Little  wad  1  care  fbr  their  swurds,  ay,  or  their  bagnets  either ;  and 
gin  I  didna  crack  their  crowns,  and  gie  some  wark  for  Doctor  Bal- 
manno,  my  name's  no  Girzy  Black.  They're  a  neer-do-weell  race 
a'thegither;  and  when  Beelzebub  gets  a  grip  o*  tliem,  as  he's  sure  to 
do  at  the  hinder  end,  gin  he  doesna  haud  them  beith  tight  and  fkai, 
he's  a  deil  no  worth  a  button.  And  there's  aoome  o'  ihem  in  this 
toon,  too,"  continued  she,  with  the  air  of  a  person  who  suddenly  re- 
calls to  memory  an  important  fact ;  "  there's  some  o*  them — think  o' 
their  impudence— in  this  very  toon.  There's  that  Degveal,  the  danc- 
ing-maister,  an  emigrant  they  ca*  him,  that  comes  loupin'  down  the 
street  every  'day  like  a  paddock,  wi*  his  wee  cockit  hat  on  his  head, 
and  silk  stockings  on  bis  windlestrae  shanks ;  my  cerfy,  but  he  shall 
hae  a  jaw  o'  dirty  water  on  his  green  coat  and  his  powdered  pow, 
the  very  neist  time  he  passes  this  hoose.  Oh,  Maister  Ceeral,  but  its 
a  sight  o'  doul  to  see  ye  come  back  in  siccan  a  sair  condition.  What 
fbr  did  ye  no  stay  at  hame,  instead  o'  gaun  stravogin'  out  ower  the 
warld  fechtin'  thae  French  deevils,  fbr  deevils  tliey  are,  and  naething 
less." 

"  Bat  Girzy,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  let  my  uncle 
know  of  my  arrival  t  he  may  think  it  unkind  that  I  should  have  been 
so  long  in  the  house  without  his  knowledge." 

"  There's  maybe  something  in  that,"  replied  Girzy,  "for  h'e's  gaytti 
fanciful  sometimes  aboot  sma'  things,  and,  I  daur  say,  it  will  bo  aa 
weel  to  let  him  ken ;  but,  poor  man,  there's  a  heavy  heart  waitin'  on 
him,  and  I'm  sure  the  sight  o'  you  will  gar  him  grue  maist  as  muckle 
as  mysel'.  Hech !  this  world  is  fu'  o'  sair  trials !  But  just  tell  me 
afore  I  gang  how  ye  are  in  yer  health.  Oh !  but  there's  a  hantle  o' 
hills  and  hows  in  yer  chowks.  Ye're  poor  in  the  flesh,  and  look  as 
if  ye  were  but  silly.  I'm  fear't  yer  stomach's  no  that  gude,  sae  just 
tell  me  what  ye  wad  like  fbr  yer  dinner,  and  I'll  get  it,  gin  it's  to  be 
had  in  the  county  o'  Lanrick." 

I  assured  her  that  I  was  an  old  campaigner,  and  begged  that,  in  the 
matter  of  catering,  she  ^-ould  consult  my  uncle's  taste  or  her  owiif 
without  reference  to  mine. 

"  Weel,"  replied  Girzy,  "  gin  ye  leav't  a'  to  me,  ye  see,  I'll  just  get 
what  I  think's  best  fbr  ye  in  yer  present  weakly  condition ;  sae,  fbr 
yae  thing,  ye  shall  hae,  the  day,  a  gude  dish  o'  cocky-leeky,  than 
which.  Doctor  Cleghom  assured  me  thiere  was  naething  mair  disgesu 
ible  to  the  stomach,  or  mair " 

Here  I  interrupted  her,  fbr,  to  say  the  truth,  my  patience  began  to 
be  somewhat  exhausted,  and  I  dreaded  the  prolixity  of  the  disserii^ien 
on  the  medicinal  virtues  of  cocky-leeky,  on  whicli  she  was  about  to 
enter.  "  Now  do  go,  Girzy,  to  my  uncle,  like  a  good  woman,  as  yoa 
are,  and  inform  him  of  my  arrival  Tell  him  too,  Girzy,  the  creature 
you  have  found  me,"  pointing  aa  I  spoke  to  the  remains  of  my  dila- 
pidated arm ;  **  tell  him  I  am  not  as  I  was ;  fbr  I  know  be  loves  me* 
and  the  surprise  of  finding  me  so  changed  may  have  evil  inflaeaco 
on  his  health." 

**  Weel  ril  gang,"  rejoined  Girzy ;  **  but  it's  a  sair  task  ye've  pittea 
on  ifly  shouthers;"  and  uttering  something  between  a  sigh  mid  a 
groan,  she  left  the  apartment,  casting  back  a  sonowfnl  glanoe  on  ma 
as  she  departed.  ^ 

I  was  again  left  alone,  but  my  solitude  was  not  longi  for  in  die 
course  of  a  few  minutes  Girzy  re-entered  the  room. 

"I've  tell't  Mr.  Spreull  ye're  here:  but  I'm  thinkin'  I've  no  sao- 
ceeded  hi  gettin'  him  to  undeniand  ony  thing  mair ;  for  the  moneot 
he  heard  your  name,  and  kent  ye  were  here,  he  ordered  me  to -hand 
my  peace,  and  tell  ye  he  wad  be  glad  to  see  yoo  direekly ;  and  whao 
I  insisted,  m  ye  wushed,  on  gangin'  on  to  tell  him  a'  aboeC  ye»  be  np 
wi'  a  volume  o'  Erskine's  Sernwns,  and  swoi«  he  wad  ding  it  at  my 
•head,  gin  I  didna  leave  |he  chaomer  instantly,  and  deliver  his  asi- 
sage  to  you." 

On  hearing  this  acooont  of  matters,  I  deair  ed  Giiqr  ta  kad  t]ielMfi 
•ad  IbUowad  her  to  my  uncle's  chamber. 
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NOVELIST'S    AfAOAZINE. 


It  wai  with  tome  internal  trepidatioii  that  I  entered  it.  I  ibond 
the  old  gentleman  aitting  up  in  bed,  with  hit  head  enveloped  in  a  red 
Kilmarnock  nightcap,  the  colour  of  which  contfatted  ttroogly  with 
the  taliownett  of  hit  countenance.  Hit  body  wat  clothed  in  a  fbumel 
jerkin,  or  thirt,  tomewhat  like  thote  worn  by  tailon,  which  reached 
about  half-way  up  hit  tcraggy  thruat,  leaving  the  upper  part  bare. 
At  I  approached  him,  I  could  detect  no  change  of  exprettion,  no 
lighting  up  of  the  countenance,  but  he  regarded  me  with  the  tame 
grim  and  tatumine  look  which  had  remain^  for  long  yean  imprinted 
on  my  memory.  He  did  not  at  first  tpeak,  but  when  I  approached, 
he  ttreiched  out  hit  two  long  and  bony  armt,  tomewhat  like  lobtter- 
dawt,  and  teizing  the  hand  I  extended  towarda  him,  drew  me  lo  the 
bed. 

I  tat  down  on  it  betide  him.  The  old  gentleman  continued  to 
gaie  on  me  ibr  tome  time  in  tilenoe ;  with  one  hand  placed  on  the 
crown  of  my  head,  with  which  he  gently  turned  it  fint  to  one  tide 
then  to  the  other,  at  if  hetitating  with  regard  to  my  identity,  or 
anxiout  to  atcertain  the  full  extent  of  the  metamorphotit  I  had  uxider- 
goDe.    At  length  he  broke  tilence. 

"  Cyril,  I'm  glad — ^no,  God  forgie  me,  there't  nae  gladneat  in  my 
heart,  to  tee  you  even  beneath  my  ain  roof'tree  tae  maimed  ai^ 
broken  down.*' 

Thit  wat  tpoken  hurriedly,  and,  but  for  a  oonvulaive  twinge  of  the 
ieaturet,  with  a  calm  countenance.  I  antwered  by  exprctting  my 
aincere  regret  that  the  ttate  of  hit  health  thould  be  tuch  at  to  render 
necettary  to  clote  a  confinement  Thit,  however,  had  not  the  effect 
of  changing  the  current  of  hit  thoughtt,  of  which  I  wat  the  engrotting 
otgect 

*'  Speak  na  o'  me,  Cyril,  for  little  matten  it  what  becomea  o*  a 
withered  and  a  barren  trunk,  the  teatont  of  whote  flower  and  fruit 
(alat !  when  were  they  7)  are  gone  for  ever.  But  thit  it  a  tad  wel- 
come to  my  poor  laddie ;  I'm  grown  weak,  I  fear,  in  mind  at  weel  at 
body ;  leave  me  a  minute  in  tilence  to  mytelf,  and  Til  toon  be  better." 
I  did  at  he  detired,  and  remained  teated  on  the  bed  tome  minutet, 
ailent  and  motionlett.  The  old  man  threw  himtelf  beck  on  hit  pillow, 
and  lay  with  doted  eyea.  Hit  featurea  were  tt^ll  at  thote  of  death, 
but  hit  handt  afibrded  evidence  of  the  working  of  hit  tpirit,  by  being 
alternately  clenched  and  opened.  After  tome  interval,  he  once  more 
raited  himtelf  in  the  bed,  and  turned  hit  fiice  towards  me. 

**  Thit  jaw  o'  torrow,  I  find,"  taid  he,  once  more  taking  me  by  the 
hand,  **  it  the  heaviett  I  have  long  felt,  and  will  not  past  away  tae 
toon  at  I  thought  it  would  hae  done  frae  a  heart  tae  worn  and  cauld- 
rife  at  mine.  I  look  upon  tbit,  Cyril,  at  God't  latt,  at  turely  it  it  hit 
tairett  judgment  upcm  me  in  thit  warld.  I  had  hoped  to  tee  you — 
and  it  hat  lang  been  to  me  a  toliuuy  hope,  ttanding,  at  I  now  do,  wi* 
yae  fit  in  the  grave— Uythe  and  happy  at  you  anoe  wat — ^kind  and 
aflectionate  at  1  ttill  ken  ye  to  be.  It't  lang  tince  we  parted,  yet 
often  tin'  tyne  hae  I  teen  your  black  pow  and  laughin'  countenance 
baith  by  night  and  day,  floatin'  like  an  airy  vition  before  my  een, 
riting  like  a  thing  o*  glamour,  and  then  vanithing  awa'.  Like  a 
fiirher  for  an  only  ton  hae  I  petitioned  the  Almighty  for  your  happi- 
neai  and  welikre.  Ay,  I  hae  preyed  for  you  when  I  oouldna  pray 
for  myeel';  but  the  wind  tcattert  the  prayert  o'  a  tinner,  and  I  tee 
now  that  mine  hae  never  reached  the  throne  o'  divine  grace.  I 
maun  bear  in  my  auld  age  the  punithment  o'  the  tint  of  my  youth." 

There  were  teart  in  the  old  man't  eyet  at  he  tpoke,  and  deep  de- 
jection might  be  read  in  hit  countenance  and  voice. 

**  Why,  my  dear  uncle,"  I  taid,  endeavouring  to  throw  vivacity  into 
my  tonee,  in  order,  if  pottible,  to  raite  hit  tpirita,  **  thit  it  more  like 
mourning  for  a  dead  nephew  than  welcoming  a  living  one.  I  have 
come  to  tee  you — ^to  be  happy  with  you,  at  I  uted  in  dayt  of  old. 
Pray,  do  not  look  on  me  at  an  abtolute  memento  moru  Mine  it  tome- 
thing  of  a  deaih't  head  to  be  ture ;  but  though  the  hutk  be  changed, 
you  will  find  the  kernel  the  tame.  But  you — I  hope  you  are  not 
eerioualy  ill,  and  that  before  I  have  been  here  long,  you  will  be  able 
to  take  my  arm  (for  I  have  ttill  one  at  your  tervice)  and  walk  at  we 
nted  to  do  in  the  Green,  or  down  by  the  tunny  banke  of  Clyde." 

I  wat  pleated  to  tee  that  the  melancholy  impreeiicm  which  my 
fifftt  appearance  had  made  on  him  in  tome  degree  wore  oflC  and  that 
hit  tpirita  were  ilowly  remounting  from  the  extreme  pitch  of  depret- 
non  to  which  they  had  fallen.  The  oonverBation  had  continued 
about  an  hour,  and  I  had  told  tomething  of  my  own  hittory  and 
aomething  of  that  of  ray  family,  when  we  were  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Giny. 

"  I  ken  nAething  o'  the  wayt  o'  you  red'Coated  offithera,"  the  taid, 
add  retting  herself  to  me,  *tae  1  jutt  came  to  tpier  at  what  hoor  ye 
wad  like  yer  denner.  It't  nae  great  mauer  about  the  cocky-leeky, 
for  that  will  keep  het  by  the  fire-lug  at  lang  at  ye  like ;  but  I  maun 
ken  afore  I  pit  on  the  taumon,  for  that't  rrjoiair  kittle  commodity,  and 
wad  drap  a'  to  piecet  if  left  five  minotet  ower  lang  in  the  pat." 

**  What  caret  he,  yoo  old  gowk,"  antwered  my  uncle,  *<  aboot  either 
yer  aalmon,  or  yer  cocky-leeky  ?  Get  them  at  the  uaoal  hour :  and 
do  ye  hear,  lay  platee  for  twa,  and  rax  ower  my  daet  afore  ye  gang, 
*»  I'm  gaun  to  get  up  directly." 

•*filett  me,"  replied  Ginsy,  "  but  the  man't  gane  clean  wud  a'  the- 
gither.  Doctor  Cleghom,  when  he  wat  here  on  Tuetday,  tell't  baith 
yna  and  me  too,  that  ye  wat  to  keep  your  bed,  and  no  think  o'  gettin 
np  for  the  neitt  week  at  toonett.  •  And,  noo,  Giray,  taid  he  to  me,  m 
hit  ain  coothy  way.  at  he  gaed  down  the  ttain, '  dinna  let  that  mait- 
ter  o'  yourt  be  getUng  oot  o'  hit  ktd  tiU  the  weather't  warmer,  or 
y«ni  be  haein'  him  laid  up  on  yer  haundt  a'  the  lave  o'  the  winter, 


and  wfaafi  waiir»  he  may  ba  a  lameter  a'  hit  life  vri'  the  ibemMtette.' 
*  Weel,  doctor,'  taid  I,  at  he  raxed  hit  leg  oot  ower  the  back  cT  hia 
horte,  *  depend  upon't  that  deil  a  fit  thall  he  pit  ower  the  door  cf  hia 
chaomer,  till  ye  come  back.'  8ae  ye'U  jutt  lie  ttill  where  ye  are, 
and  111  get  Maitter  Ceeral  hit  dermer  in  the  ither  room  by  himaeL** 
"Do  ye  ofier  to  contradict  roe?"  rejoined  her  matter,  apparently 
more  irate  than  the  ocoetion  required ;  "  Doctor  Cleghom  may  ride  lo 
the  deevil  gin  he  liket,  and  if  the  be«tt  carriet  double,  he  ma^  take 
you  on  a  pillion  ahint  him :  but  up  1  thall  get  thit  moment ;  ao  steek 
your  gab,  and  lay  my  daet  directly  on  the  chair  by  the  bedaide.'' 

"  Ye't  get  nae  claea  to  pit  on  the  day,"  antwered  Girzy,  temAatefy, 
"  tae  jutt  lie  ttill  where  ye  are,  and  be  content" 

The  wordt  were  no  toouer  out  of  her  mouth,  than,  after  an  cjocn^ 
latioQ  of  anger,  which  I  do  not  deem  it  neceawry  to  record,  one  of 
my  uncle't  long  and  bony  lege  wat  teen  to  be  protruded  fram  the 
bed,  and  he  wat  obvioutly  in  the  act  of  riting,  lo  provide  himtelf 
with  thoae  habilimentt  which  the  contumacy  of  hit  attendant  related 
to  tupply.  It  teemed  at  if  Girzy't  maidenly  delicacy  waa  aomewhat 
outraged  by  thit  tummary  proceeding  of  the  old  geniieman:  but  whe- 
ther thit  wat  to  or  not,  it  wat  evident  that  further  oppoeition  oa  her 
part  to  the  retolute  determination  of  her  matter  wat  hopelett.  Like 
a  prudent  general,  therefore,  the  thought  it  better  to  capitylaie  with  a 
good  grace. 

"Weel,  weel,"  taid  the,  "  itt  eaty  kent  that  a  wilfu*  man  maun 
hae  hit  ain  way ;  tae  lie  ttill  where  ye  are,  and  111  get  yer  daea  fiae 
the  kitt" 

'  My  uncle,  though  hit  eyea  ttill  glittered  with  paiaioD,  complied 
with  thit  deaire,  and  tlowly  withdrew  the  gaunt  and  unthapdy  limb 
which  had  thut  tucceeded  in  frightening  Girsy  into  her  propriety. 
She  wat  dearly  determined,  however,  to  have  at  leaat  the  privilege 
of  a  little  talk,  at  the  performed  the  unwelcome  oflice  of  arraaging 
her  matter't  integumentt  by  the  bed. 

**  Hech,  tirt,"  taid  the,  addretting  me,  "tawyeeveiMfhe  tike  o'tbia, 
Maitter  Ceeral  Y  Ihere't  nae  use  in  threapin'  wi'  luia^  for  he't  joat  at 
deaf  at  Ailsa  Craig  to  onything  that  copes  hit  ain  whigmafteeriea.;' 
Then  turning  to  my  uncle,  *'  He  that  will  to  Cupar,  maun  io  Ci&pai; 
whether  wiU  ye  hae  yer  velveteent  or  oorduroytl — mind  iCt  no  my 
iaut  gin  ye're  keepit  grainin'  on  the  braid  o'  yer  back  for  the  neiit 
twa  montht, — ^ye'll  turely  clap  a  pair  o*  ganiathinton  yer  cniit^ 
Hech.  but  there't  thrawn  folk  in  thit  warld — nae  doot  ye'U  wear  yer 
flaonin'  wrapper — 1*11  hae  a  tair  time  o*t  wi'  ye — Ye'U  be  the  better 
o'  twa  coult  on  yer  pow,  for  the  room't  cauld — Little  wad  I  be  ts^ 
prited  to  hae  the  ttmikeu  o'  yer  oorp  afore  long,  frae  Ihia  daftlike  pro- 
ceed ing." 

The  caloric  of  my  uncle't  wrath,  which  during  the  latt  few 
mmutet  had  been  every  moment  increating  in  intenaiiy,  now  bant 
forth  with  the  vehemence  of  a  vdcano;  and  Girsy,  aa  if  aware  ofAe 
coming  expiation,  prudently  detitted  from  further  irrimting  retatik, 
and  hattily  quitted  the  apartment  Notwiihatanding  thia,  however, 
the  choler  of  the  old  gentleman  vented  ittelf  in  objurgatioot  lood  tod 
long  on  the  impudence  of  hit  attendant  Having  experienced  tone 
relief  from  thit  ditchaiige,  he  requetted  to  be  left  alone  to  peribna 
the  dutiet  of  the  toilet,  and  I  returned  to  the  parlour. 

On  entering  the  titting  chamber  I  found  the  maid,  under  the  laper- 
intendence  dt  Girzy,  engaged  in  the  preparatory  decofntion  of  the 
dinner-table,  which,  on  my  account,  wat  perfaapt  deatined  to  displty 
tomewhat  more  than  its  usual  bravery.  The  latter  on  my  entrsnce 
desisted  from  her  occupation,  in  order  to  adjust  what  the  called  the 
cod  in  the  easy-chair  for  my  comfortable  accommodatJoio. 

"Come  yer  ways,"  taid  the  matron,  at  I  entered;  "come  yer  wmyw, 
and  crook  yer  hoch  in  the  cliair  by  the  chimDey  lug.    Ob,  6ac  jre 
look  tilly,  after  a'  the  tair  troublet  ye  hae  gane  throo^  iu  foreign 
parte.     Weel  I  wat,  Mr.  Ceeral,  ye  hae  lost  a  hantle  o'  ^ei  Vnn  tsn*  ye 
latt  tat  in  that  chair.     Weel,  weel  do  I  mind  the  time  when  you  and  that 
funny  callant  they  ca'd  Conyers  cam'  to  tak'  yer  kail  wi'  ut  the  day 
before  ye  gaed  awa.'     An'  what't  become  o*  him  noo?    Hae  thae 
French^deevilt  been  cultin'  and  hathin'  him  at  they  have  din  yoo  T 
Oh,  ye  a'  gang  out  wi*  Ught  heartt  and  fu'  o  smeddom,  but,  waet  mew 
what  do  ye  come  hame?" 

Here  the  increating  hutkineas  of  Girzy't  voice  gave  notice  thai 
the  wat  fott  tinking  into  the  melting  mood ;  and  unwilling  again  lo 
become  the  tubject  of  her  pathetic  lamentationt,  I  endeavoured  by 
the  cheerfulneas  of  my  reply  to  direct  the  current  of  her  idett  inm 
another  channel 

"  I  believe  Conyen  it  well,  Girzy.  He  it  now  a  dathing  ittS(jor  of 
dragoons,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  fear  that  tince  I  latt  taw  him  he 
hat  either  been  haahed  by  the  French,  or  lott  any  of  the  tmeddam  of 
hit  younger  dayt." 

*'A  major  o'  dragoona  ca'  ye  him.'  and  what,  I  wonder,  were  he 
and  hit  dragoont  aboot,  that  they  aUooed  thae  rampagin'  idolateia  the 
French^ — ^for  I'm  tell't  they  worship  graven  images,  in  apite  o'  the 
commandmentt,— to  tair  you  in  tic  a  fashion,  as  they  hae  done!  Had 
they  nae  t wordt  to  help  ye?  What  fordid  he  no  rome  wi'  hia  gallop- 
ing dragoont,  to  lend  ye  a  helpin'  haun  when  he  taw  ye.  In  the  grop 
o'  the  Philittinea?  Hech?  I  fear  he't  but  a  ne'erdo-weel  ailer  a% 
though  I  am  loath  to  think  it  o*  him." 

I  had  tome  difiiculiy  in  vindicating  Conyert  from  theie  mmented 
imputationt  of  Girzy,  and  in  making  her  comprebend  datf  beix^Sv  ■■ 
he  wat,  about  a  hundred  milet  dittant  with  another  branch  of  the 
army,  it  wat  tcafoely  reasonable  to  blame  him  for  not  htrviog  < 
My  appeared  lo  the  rescue  of  hit  friend. 
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Our  ooQTCiMtiaD,  howavtt,  ^ras  looa  inieinipted  by  the  appmeh 
of  my  uode.  A  dattering  was  heard  along  the  floor  of  the  panage, 
and  Glnft  who  wai  ttill  engaged  in  venting  her  indignation  against 
the  authors  of  my  disfigurementp  left  her  diatribe  unfinished,  and 
vanning  to  the  door  of  the  apartment,  hastily  opened  it,  and  the  old 
gentleman  entered.  He  could  walk  with  difficulty,  and  only  by  the 
asnstance  of  a  staff  His  limba  were  stiff  and  feeble,  partly,  perhaps, 
from  the  remains  of  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism,  under  which 
lie  had  recently  soflfered,  but  principally,  I  thought,  from  that  most 
incurable  of  all  diseases  old  oge.  His  progress  was  slow,  and 
some  time  elapsed  belore  he  reached  the  easy-chair,  set  apaK  ibr  his 
peculiar  use,  and  still  more  before,  by  the  aid  of  the  seduious  Girzy, 
who  arranged  the  cushionB  Ibr  his  accommodation,  he  was  oomibrta- 
bly  settled  in  it  Daring  this  opemtion,  the  activity  of  her  other 
members  was  at  least  equal  to  that  of  her  tongue. 

"Wed,  ye've  ta'en  yer  ain  way  o*t,"  exclaimed  she;  ''but  mjndr 
whatever  comes  o't,  ye*ve  nobody  to  Uame  but  yoursel'.  Ye  care 
nae  mair  what  I  say  till  ye,  than  if  I  was  as  big  a  tawpy  as  Meg, 
there,  that  canna  pit  the  dinner  down  right  on  the  table^^Pit  the 
kail  at  the  tap^  ye  negleckfu'  liouner  that  ye  are,  and  the  sammon  at 
the  fit,  as  1  teU't  yc-r-Ay,  ye  may  grain  awa',"  continued  she,  taking 
advantage,  with  true  oratorical  promptitude,  of  an  expressiun  of  pain, 
to  which  my  uncle  at  that  moment  gave  utterance ;  "  Tse  warrant 
jre'U  get  sma*  p«ty  frae  me,  grain  and  pech  as  ye  like^^The  deevil'a 
in  the  woman,  I  declare,  can  ye  no  dap  the  sparrow*grass  down 
Ibreaent  the  howtowdy! — And  I'll  tell  Doctor  Cleghom,  the  mom, 
that  this  daftlike  proceeding  was  nane  o'  my  doing;  but  I'm  done, 
and  in  a*  time  comin'  Fse  neither  mak'  nor  meddle^ — ^Whi^  for 
are  ye  siravaigin'  about  the  room  wi'  that  mustaid-pot  in  yer  nieve! 
Set  it  doon,  1  say,direckly,  and  draw  the  porter,  there,  by  the  fire-kig, 
and  then  gang  hen  to  the  kitchen,  and  comeoa  back  here  without  I 
ring  for  ye." 

While  such  a  continooos  volume  of  sound  was  produced  by 
Giiqr,  the  doable  object  of  her  cares  and  her  invectives  appealed 
Id  be  sufiering  considerable  pain,  from  the  motioa  which  the  change 
of  his  apartment  had  rendered  necessary;  but  the  etprassion  of  his 
countenance  showed  that  he  was  by  no  means  so  entirely  engrossed 
with  it  as  to  be  unconscious  either  of  the  meaning  or  the  prolixity  of 
her  oratorical  display.  At  first,  his  rheumatic  twinges  appeared  to 
follow  in  such  mpid  succession  as  to  leave  no  time  in  the  short  inter- 
vals which  divided  them  for  any  thing  more  than  the  application  of 
a  single  emphatic  expletive  to  the  olyect  of  his  wrath;  but  these, 
ooDsidered  abstractedly  Irom  all  ideas  of  decorum  and  propriety,  as 
vivid,  though  unconnected  vehides  of  the  mental  emotions  of  the 
speaker,  could  not  have  been  more  happily  chosen.  They  were, 
indeed,  of  a  character  so  little  complimentary,  that  even  the  chariest 
maiden  might  have  pardonably  found  ground  of  offence  in  being 
made  the  olgect  of  their  personal  apjdication.  Nothing,  however, 
could  be  more  philosophical  than  the  spirit  with  which  Girzy  ap- 
peared to  listen  to  the  cpprobria  of  her  irate  master.  They  evidently 
passed  by  her  as  the  idle  wind,  and  when,  by  his  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment in  the  laige  high-backed  arm-chair,  the  decrease  of  his  pain 
enabled  him  to  pour  forth  a  more  connected,  though  not  less  fervid, 
strain  of  vituperation,  she  interrupted  him  by  pushing  forward  his 
chair  towards  the  dinner-table,  exclaiming,  as  she  did  so: — 

**Come,  just  hawd  yer  bow-wowin*,  and  tak  yer  dinner,  that's  get- 
tin'  cauld  on  the  brod  wi'  waitin'  for  ye.  It*s  a  bonny lik»  swatch  o' 
yer  discretion  ye*ve  been  gi'ein'  Maister  Ceeral  the  day.  Weel  I 
wat  better  things  might  hae  been  expeckit  frae  a  man  o'  your  yean. 
Come  awa*,  Maister  Ceeral,  and  tak  yer  place  foment  him.  And 
noOk"  she  continued,  again  addressing  her  master,  pulling  off  his 
nightcap  as  she  did  so,  **  there's  yer  coul  aff  yer  pow,  sae  jost  ask  a 
Uessin'  and  fo'  to." 

The  suddenness  of  both  Giizy*s  words  and  motions  had  evidently 
taken  the  old  gentleman  by  surprise.  He  at  first  gazed  on  her  with 
an  expresBum  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  was  about  \o  pour 
forth  on  her  head  the  whole  vials  of  hii  wrath  il(  one  relentless  and 
lumitigated  discharge;  but  I  was  already  seated  opposite  to  him, 
and  when  his  eyes  rested  for  a  moment  on  my  countenance,  a  change 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  taken  place  in  the  whole  character  of  his 
emotions,  Giizy  and  her  impudence  were  forgotten,  and  moumful 
memories  connected  with  myself  appeared  to  have  become  the  en- 
grossing subject  of  his  thoughts.  A  minute  or  two  elapsed,  during 
which  the  old  man  did  not  speak,  and  Girzy,  who  was  already  en- 
gaged in  decanting  a  bottle  of  Madeira  at  the  sideboard,  by  a  some- 
what unusual  coincidence  did  not  interrupt  the  silence  into  which 
the  late  storm  had  thus  unexpectedly  subsided. 

Whatever  my  uncle's  feelings  might  have  been,  he  did  not  express 
ihem.  "Cyril,"  he  at  length  Vud,  "let  us  ask  a  blessing;"  then, 
dosing  his  eyes,  he  again  was  silent  for  a  fow  seconds,  as  if  collecting 
his  thoughts  for  the  duty  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving.  The  conse- 
quent grace,  though  long  and  somewhat  miscellaneous  in  iti  petitions, 
was  pronounced  in  a  few  and  abnost  inaudible  voice,  and  at  its  con- 
dnsioo,  having  again  adorned  his  head  with  its  former  covering,  we 
commenced  oar  meaL 

I  leave  the  pressing  cares  and  hospitable  anxieties  with  which  it 
was  attended  on  the  part  of  Girzy  and  my  uncle,  to  be  shadowed 
^th  by  the  imaginatkm  of  the  reader.  It  passed  as  such  a  meal  may 
pe  supposed  to  pass,  and  the  departure  of  the  viands  was  followed  in 

Sv?'**'  of  weceesion  by  the  introdactkm  of  the  ponch-bowl. 

To  a  BatiYe  of  Gh^gow  there  is,  '«ven  in  the  sight  of  a  pondi- 


bowl,  something  of  exhilaration  and  exdtement.  It  beings  with  it  no 
moumful  associations.  It  is  linked  to  a  thousand  bright  and  pleasing 
remembrances  of  youthful  and  joyous  revelry,  and  of  the  graver  in- 
toxications of  maturer  year*  Within  iu  beautiful  and  halbwed 
sphere  are  buried  no  « thoughts  that  do  lie  too  deep  for  tears."  In 
its  very  name  there  is  delightful  music,  and  it  comes  o'er  his  ear 

**Like  the  sweet  south. 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets. 
Stealing  and  giving  odours!" 

There  was,  or  at  least  I  imagined  there  was,  something  of  all  this 
discemible  in  my  uncle.  He  regarded  Girzy  with  a  mollified  look,  as 
shephiced  it  on  the  table,  and  issued  his  directions  .in  an  accent 
somewhat  softened.  In  his  tone  of  addreaung  me,  too,  there  yiras 
mure  of  vivacity  than  he  had  yet  displayed  since  our  meeting,  and 
that  dull  heaviness  of  heart,  by  which  hitherto,  he  had  been  evidently 
Oppressed,  seemed  to  have  become  lighter,  and  at  least  not  utterly 
overpowering.  ,    ,  .    • 

The  punch  was  made,  and  Girzy  appeared,  glass  in  hand,  claimmg 
from  her  master  a  bumper  « to  the  health  of  Maister  Ceeral."  The 
toast,  indeed,  as  drank  by  the  venerable  virgin,  was  somewhat  prolix; 
for,  though  in  part  dedicated  to  its  professed  purpose,  it  concluded  by 
an  imprecation  on  those  worshippers  of  Baal,  the  ne'ep^o-wed  French 
laod-lowpers,  who  had  been  the  occasion  of  my  thus  returning  lo  my 
uncle's  house,  the  mutilated  object  she  beheld. 

Girzy  departed,  and  we  were  left  alone.  Then  it  was,  for  the  first 
time,  that  the  old  gentleman  gave  expression  to  that  torrent  of  warm 
and  aflectionate  feeling  which  had  hitherto  been  pent  up  in  his  bosom. 
He  was  desirous  of  learning  the  story  of  my  not  uneventlul  lifow — 
Much  of  it  I  told  him,  but  there  was  much,  likewise,  which  he  could 
not  have  understood — which  I  could  not  tell.  In  my  nature,  circum* 
stances  had  awakened  sympathies  into  strong  and  terrible  action, 
which,  in  him,  during  a  long  life,  had  lain  in  torpid  sltmiber,  from 
which  they  could  not,  now,  be  awakened.  In  all  my  physical  suffer^ 
ings,  his  kind  heart  was  ready  to  partidpate ;  of  my  mental  ones,  he 
knew,  and  could  know,  nothing. 

We  did  not,  however,  long  eiyoy  an  uninterrapted  colloquy — 
While  in  the  act  of  detailing  to  him  such  portions  of  my  life  as  I  ima- 
gined might  be  the  most  interesting,  the  door  opened,  and  Girzy  came 
bustling  into  the  apartment,  followed  by  a  gentleman  of  somewhat 
pordy  presence,  and  canonical  appearance. 

"Here's  Doctor  Balfour  come  to  see  you,"  exclaimed  she,  drawing 
another  chair  towards  the  table,  and  dusting  it  with  her  apron  as  she 
spoke:  "Come  yer  ways,  doctor,"  she  continued,  addreissing  the 
stranger,  who  had  stopped,  on  finding  Mr.  SpreuU  was  not  alone,  as 
he  had  expected;  "there's  luebody  wi'  him  but  Maister  Ceeral,  and 
a  boimylike  sight  he's  come  heme  frae  the  wan,  as  ye  may  see. — 
Waes  me!  little  wad  the  mither  that  bore  him  ken  him,  honest 
woman!  were  she  to  clap  een  on  him  the  now.  Just  come  ben,  and 
crook  your  legs  aneath  the  mahogany,  and  tak'  a  preein*  o'  the  bowL" 
My  uncle,  being  seated  with  his  back  to  the  door,  and  unable  to 
rise,  ftom  the  rheumatism  which  still  affected  his  limbs,  havuig 
learned  the  name  and  quality  of  his  guest,  now  added  his  invitation 
to  that  of  Girzy  for  the  worthy  doctor  to  come  forward  and  be  seated. 
The  stranger  accordingly  advanced,  and,  having  shaken  hands  very 
cordially  with  the  old  gentleman,  seated  himself  without  further 
ceremony  in  the  chair  which  Girzy  had  provided  for  his  accommoda- 
tion. 

Doctor  Balfour  (for  by  such  title  was  the  nspectable  divine  distin- 
guished) was  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  High,  or  Calvinistic, 
party  of  the  Scottish  church,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  energetic  preachers  of  his  day.  From  the  period  of  the  French 
revolution,  deistical  principles,  or  at  least  a  general  lukewarmness 
and  indifierence  to  religious  observances,  had,  I  think,  become  more 
peculiarly  endemic  in  Glasgow  than  in  most  places  in  the  kingdom. 
During  my  former  residence  in  the  city,  gentlemen  were  not  much  in 
the  habit  of  frequenting  public  worship,  and  the  congregations,  which 
were  always  thin,  consisted  chiefly  of  ladies.  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  to  have  succeeded  in  riveting  the  attention,  and  exciting 
strong  religious  emotions  in  those  so  little  prepared  for  their  reception 
was  certainly  indicative  of  some  power  in  the  preacher.  In  troth. 
Dr.  Balfour  was  a  man  of  considerable  mental  energy  and  shrewdness, 
and  possessed  a  pative,  though  somewhat  homely  eloquence,  which 
he  exerted  with  much  salutary  efficacy  in  his  vocation.  In  the  pre- 
sent day  it  requires,  perhaps,  some  courage  to  preach  the  stern  and 
anoompromising  doctrines  of  Calvin,  without  veiling  their  conse- 
quences with  somewhat  of  vamish  and  disguise.  Doctor  Balfour, 
however,  did  this.  He  followed  the  tenets  of  his  founder  to  their 
legitimate  conclusion,  was  startled  by  no  difficulties  that  met  him  in 
his  path;  and  would,  I  believe,  have  died  a  martyr  at  the  stake  for 
the  doctrine  of  supralapsarian  election  and  irr«pective  decrees. 
Perhaps  some  such  strong  and  spiriKtirring  medicaments  were  ne- 
cessary to  rouse  his  hearers  fiom  that  state  of  torpid  indifiference  to 
rdigion  into  which  they  had  fallen.  Certainly  something  more  pow- 
erful than  the  gentle  anodynes  hebdomadally  poured  forth  by  his 
weaker  brethren,  was  required  to  rouse  them  from  the  deep  sleep 
into  which  their  eyelids  had  been  lulled.  This  Doctor  Balfour  provided; 
and  even  those  whom  mere  curiosity  had  brought  together  to  liMen  to 
the  preaching  of  this  great  canon  of  the  city,  generally  returned  with 
less  seat  than  \moaX  U>  their  Sunday's  sheep's  head,  and  found  that  on 
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thtt  day  tke  coateBts  of  tht  pmchJwiwl  had  kat  ■MnatMi^  gg  (^ig 
fRvonr. 

Sooh  WM  the  peimi  who  formed  the  nnlooked-lbr,  and,  to  me,  vb- 
weleome,  addition  to  our  party.  My  unMe,  I  found,  had  become  ooe 
of  the  flock  of  this  lealoua  paftor,  who  firequeiitly  **  dropped  in/'  to 
admiaistar  spiritual  conaolation  to  the  old  gentleman,  or  to  enjoy  the 
exerciie  of  a  little  theological  disputation  on  questions  of  polemical 
div^inity.  In  person,  the  divine  was  stout  and  somewhat  inclined  to 
obesity,  and  his  face  was  marked  by  a  certain  ruddiness  which  be- 
spoke no  ascetic  abstinence  iVom  the  good  things  of  the  world  His 
hewl  was  covered — certainly  not  adorned — ^by  an  unpowdered  scratch* 
wig,  which  in  many  places  had  become  threadbare  flfom  age,  and  dis- 
played, here  and  there,  considerable  portkms  of  the  doctor's  skull, 
shining  through  the  net-work  from  below. 

Having  shaken  hands  with  my  uncle,  the  revermd  gentleman  pro* 
oeeded  to  compliment  him  on  the  change  for  the  better  which  had 
evidently  taken  place  since  his  last  meeting. 

'«I  was  just  passing,  Mr.  Spreull,"  he  continued,  "and  diought  I 
Gouldna  do  leas  than  give  you  a  ca',  to  see  how  you  was  getting  on 
in  your  tough  warsle  wi'  your  sair  fleshy  enemy,  the  rheumatism. 
Troth,  I  didna  expect  you  would  have  gotten  so  soon  olear  of  this 
threw; — I'm  really  glad  to  see  you  so  lar  recovered." 

This  addrea  elicited  a  cheerful  reply  from  my  uncle,  who  oon- 
oluded  by  requesting  his  spiritual  comforter  to  push  in  his  glass,  and 
become  a  participator  in  the  nectareous  contents  of  the  bowL  With 
this  request  the  doctor  instantly  complied,  while  his  entertainer,  in 
the  act  of  doling  forth  with  scrupulous  exactitude  the  stated  measiure 
of  liquor  to  his  guest,  thus  proceeded: — ^« Cyril  and  mysel*  have  al- 
ready taken  a  glass  or  twa  frae  the  bowl,  but  it  will  no  tasle  the 
waur  if  3fou,  doctor,  would  ask  a  blessing  on  this  our  sober  ei^joyment 
of  the  present  mercy." 

To  the  desire  thus  expressed,  a  cheerful  acquiescence  was  yielded 
by  his  guest,  who,  closing  his  eyes,  and  holding  up  liis  right  hand, 
pronounced  a  long  grace,  or  rather  prayer,  to  which  my  uncle,  having 
again  divested  himself  of  his  nightcap,  listened,  apparently  with  reve- 
rent attention. 

The  interruption  which  this  devotional  exercise  gave  to  the  cheer- 
fulness of  the  convemtion  was  only  temporary.  It  was  ito  sooner 
o^er  than  the  meeting  resumed  its  former  character,  and  the  doctor 
proceeded  obligingly  to  congratulate  me  on  my  return  to  my  native 
country,  from  the  dangerous  service  in  which  I  had  recently  been 
engaged.  *  He  asked  many  questions  concerning  what  he  termed  "  the 
idolatry  of  the  poor  benighted  race"  in  whose  land  I  had  been  a 
sqjoumer,  and  when  I  spoke  of  the  splendour  of  the  Catholic  ritual, 
its  penances  and  absolutions,  its  magnificent  altars  and  altar-pieces,  its 
images  and  gorgeous  processions,  he  expressed  infinito  astonishment 
at  the  details  of  such  heathenish  proceedings,  and,  turning  to  my 
uncle,  **  Surely,  Mr.  Spreull,"  he  said,  **  we  canna  be  thankfh'  enough 
to  Divine  Providence,  that  has  cast  our  lot  in  a  land  in  which  the 
pure  waters  of  the  gospel  trickle,  though  may  be  but  in  a  sma'  stream, 
rather  tlian  in  one  where  the  folk  get  naething  to  drink  but  the  pud- 
dles o'  corruption,  that  come  frae  the  dirty  jawholes  o'  idolatry,  the 
popish  priests." 

This  sentiment,  of  course,  met  with  a  cordial  concurrence  from  my 
uncle,  and  the  conversation  gradually  diverged  to  such  clerical  mat- 
ters as  came  more  immediately  home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of 
the  interlocntora  than  those  already  mentioned.  There  was  much 
discourse  anent  presbyteries  and  synods,  and  elders,  and  overtures  to 
the  General  Assembly,  and  parochial  occurrences,  which  were  ooxk- 
siderably  beyond  my  fothom  to  understand.  The  dialogue,  however, 
was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Girzy  and  Meg,  the  former  of 
whom  advanced  to  the  table,  and  placing  before  the  divine  a  large 
quarto  Bible  and  psalm  book,  again  retreated  tovraids  the  sideboard, 
where  she  took  possession  of  a  chair  near  that  which  Meg  already 
occupied,  as  if  waiting  for  the  commencement  of  fimiily-wonhip. 

The  doctor,  haying  adjusted  his  spectacles,  began  by  reading  a 
chapter  of  the  Bible,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  whole  party,  with 
the  exception  of  my  uncle,  stood  up  during  the  delivery  of  an  extem- 
pore prayer  of  at  least  half  an  hour's  duration,  in  several  of  the  peti- 
tions of  which  the  present  circumstances  of  the  fiunily  were  speeially 
noticed,  and  thanksgiving  duly  ofllered  in  their  name  for  my  nfo  re- 
turn from  the  idolatrous  country  of  the  Cushites,  and  the  Amorites, 
and  the  Geigashites,  to  the  land  in  which  the  God  of  Judah  was  wor- 
shipped in  purity  and  peace. 

Both  in  the  substance  of  the  prayer  itself)  and  in  its  singularity  of 
style  and  delivery,  I  found  something  impressive.  In  my  uncle's 
countenance  there  was  every  external  demonstration  of  sincere  devo- 
tion. He  sat  with  closed  eyes  and  clasped  hands,  and  at  those  peti- 
tions of  the  prayer  which  came  particularly  home  to  his  own  bosom 
and  condition,  he  bent  his  head  downwards  towards  the  table,  in 
token  of  his  deep  and  fervent  participation  in  the  supplication  thua 
put  up  on  his  behalf  fo  the  throne  of  Divine  Grace.  Had  a  stranger 
entered  the  apartment  at  that  moment,  he  might  at  first,  perhaps,  have 
found  something  ludicrous  in  the  appearance  of  the  party;  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  unfinished  punch-bowl  rni  the  table,  sturounded 
by  th^-other  instruments  of  carouisal,  did  not  exactly  harmonize  in  the 
imagination,  with  the  devotional  exercises  in  which  we  were  engaged. 
But  all  ludicrous  aaMciations,  I  think,  must  have  speedily  subsided ; 
and  in  the  energetic  words  of  the  pastor, — in  the  spirit  of  bumble  and 
l&ous  supplication,  legible  in  the  look  and  manner  of  the  a^ed  and 
ttfirm  old  maOi— peznaps  e^en  in  my  own  melancholy  ooantenance 


tnd  nQtilalMl  fiam,  h«  waglit  have  found  BMttar  Imr  edm  te^hft^ 
and  he  that  came  to  scoff  night  have  remained  to  pray. 

But  the  soleoBily  of  the  worship  certainly  ceased  wHh  the  prayw. 
In  the  piahpi  which  anoeeeded  it,  it  was  with  diflieulty  that  even  I 
could  prevent  the  indulgence  of  a  smile.  Girzy,  who  apparently  had 
some  taste,  if  not  talent,  lor  music,  enaeled  the  part  of  preeenior  la 
the  household,  and  led  the  tune  in  a  voiee,  to  say  the  least  (^  it,  aot 
remarkably  melodioiia.  My  mide  joined  in  this  widi  apparently  ss 
much  sinoeri^  andUervour  as  he  had  done  ki  the  preceding  part  of 
the  aervioe,  sending  forth  with  the  full  force  of  his  lumgs  a  sreotorisa 
cacophony,  which  certainly  lefl  Giriy  ne  cause  of  apofegy  far  the 
vooiforous  diacoidance  of  her  psalmody.  The  doelor  sung  v;c^  and 
evidently  did  his  best  to  rednee  the  discord  .of  the  party  into  soiiie> 
thing  bearing  at  least  a  fhint  and  distant  resemblanoe  to  music  In 
this,  it  is  almoat  needleas  to  say,  he  was  eminently  uKssucoessfiiL  Bad 
Moaart  or  Rossini  been  present,  neither  could  have  gone  alive  fiun 
the  apartment  Physic  oonkl  not  have  saved  them— ^Ihey  most  hsve 
died  on  the  spot 

For  myself  having  an  ear  by  no  means  remarkabl  j  sensitive,  I  did 
net  sollbr  any  material  inconvenience  from  the  prevailing  want  of 
harmony;  but  my  ooiistituticmal  gnvity  did  sufifer  aome  involontaiy 
derangement  by  the  intorjeotiona  in  which  Girzy,  during  the  interrsh 
of  the  tune,  deemed  it  necessary  to  address  her  fellow-eervsnt    Of 
the  tenor  of  these  the  following  specimen  may  give  the  reader  sflow 
idea  >— «<  Te'ie  ower  heigh,  Meg."-^'  What  for  do  ye  skirl  that  gam 
— hae  ye  no  lug  for  the  tune  f — "*  No  sae  loud,  ye  hmmer."— iLk* 
less  sough  wi'  yer  skreighin." — **  Haud  yer  timmer-tuned  tfarappfe* 
From  the  mooMnt  these  sentences  reached  my  ear  I  confess  I  ibuod  it 
impoBsiUe  to  join  my  vcMce  again  fn  the  exercise  of  praise. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  psahn,  the  worthy  doctor  praooonced  a 
benediction  on  the  family;  and  the  servants  having  retired,  tiie  ghme» 
were  again  replenished,  aiid  the  conversation  proceeded  as  beHm, 
lie  corapotation,  however,  did  not  extend  beyond  dae  Mmna,  aod  the 
bowl  beuig  finished,  Oiny  and  Meg,  beariqg  the  spparstos  for  tea, 
again  entered  the  apartment    The  former,  ^«ho  poaseissdhol  a  small 
share  of  the  national  talent  for  silence,  took  sdvanta^  of  the  V"^ 
lege  of  enCfc^  which  her  oceupatian  afifinded  her,  to  addicis  the  docior 
in  a  strain  of  familiarity,  at  which  a  dignitary  of  the  Enghah  cksrch 
would  certainly  have  been  somewhat  astonished. 

**  Weel,  doctor,  yon  was  a  bonnylike  chiel  ye  got  to  preach  for  ye 
last  Sabbath's  afWmoon.  What  ca*  ye  him,  now  f  Hecfa,  bat  he  wv 
a  puir  fixnoolesB  stick  as  ever  I  heard  in  a'  my  Kfe." 

Here  my  uncle  imperiously  ordered  her  to  be  silent,  but  without  effect 

« He's  but  a  preacher,  I  ettle,"  continued  the  incorrigible  Giny. 
".for  he  had  nae  bands  on ;  and  weel  I  wat  sic  a  smeddumlea  tike  is 
no  very  likely  to  get  a  kirk  in  a  huny.  He  wasna  Hke  yerteldoctor, 
and  drave  nana  o'  the  dust  fine  out  the  cushions  o*  the  poopit  wi'  Ae 
true  birr  o'  the  gospel" 

Giivy  would  probably  have  proceeded  yet  further  with  her  iiuimd- 
veiaions  had  she  not  been  again  Interrupted  by  her  mast^,  who,  in  a 
tone  which  showed  that  his  anger  was  now  foirly  roused,  commsnded 
silence. 

**  Hand  yer  peaoe,  ye  impudent  and  misleamt  limmer,  that  yt  are; 
is  that  a  way  to  speak  o'  ony  friend  o*  the  doctor*^  in  myfaooiet 
Gang  out  o*  the  house  immediately,  aiul  learn  when  ye  come  bsck  to 
keep  a  calm  sough  and  a  steekit  gab." 

**  Ye  needna  set  up  yer  birses  at  me,  Mr.  Spreull,"  rej<Mned  &xtf; 
**  for  the  doctor  kene  weel  eitough  I  meant  nae  offenoe ;  and  fin  s's 
true  that's  said,  waur  folk  hae  preached  for  him  afore  now;  for  if% 
weel  kent  in  the  town  that 

'The  de'il  gat  power. 
For  half  an  hour, 
To  preach  in  the  poopit  o*  Rab  Balfour ; 
But  soon  the  gospel  began  to  foil. 
And  the  elderB  pookit  him  oot  by  the  tail.' 

And  had  fliat  vrindlestrae  creatur  that  preached  last  Snmdsy  been 
sairt  as  he  deserved — '* 

Here  my  uncle  became  too  irate  for  fhrther  sufikrance»  and  reach- 
ing out  his  stafi^  aimed  a  blow  at  his  attendant  across  the  portly  pe^ 
son  of  the  divine,  which  fortunately  prevented  it  fh>m  tsiking  eflbct; 
and  Qirzy,  ffaiding  matters  had  put  on  so  serious  an  aspect,  prodenilj 
retired,  without  afibrdiag  any  fhrther  cause  of  provocaiioii. 

the  doctor,  who  had  fblt  something  of  the  weight  of  the  Ikxn 
which'  had  been  intended  by  my  uncle  for  his  contumacious  hand- 
maiden, deemed  this  a  suitable  occasion  for  a  little  ghostly  remoo' 
strance  on  die  sulgect  of  those  ungoyierued  fits  of  passkm  to  whidi  the 
old  gendeman  was  constitutionalty  subject 

"  Hiere's  nae  doubt,  Mr.  Spreull,"  observed  he,  "  that  Girsy  hss 
maybe  gotten  somewhat  mair  of  the  gifl  of  the  gab  than  might  just 
hae  beefa  desired  ;  but  ye  ken  she's  a  clever,  managin*,  and  foithfa' 
servant,  and  her  extraordinary  gift  of  speech  was  likely  ordained  tf 
Providence  to  afford  jrou  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  Christiao  pa- 
tience ;  a  virtue,  Mr.  Spreull,  ye'U  excuse  my  fi^edom  in  teHisf  you, 
wi*  whidi  you  are  no  overly  stocked.    I  was  really  quite  sony  to  see 
you  so  wnthfii'  and  put  out  wi*  her  rampagk>us  tongiA,  instead  of  just 
letting  her  words  gang  in  at  the  tae  hig  and  out  at  die  ti^r,  like  a 
wise  man  as  the  worm  kens  you  to  be.    Tak*  my  word  fbcX  had  ye 
been  mairied,  ye  woold  afore  this  time  o*^  day  lufi  learned  to  bear 
better  wi*tiM  ciMtoro'  a  woohb'^  sah." 
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*'ie»  Wf  tme  i/AuA  yon  thmrrt^  doctor,"  meekly  vonnted  my 
mMde;  "end  I  ken  ^veel  I*m  to  Uame;  but  the  eornid  o'  her  voice 
jmr  gaee  thioqg^  me  like  a  kniie,  and  if  a  no  to  tell  what  I  hae  nif- 
ftred  lor  the  last  thrae-aDd-thirty  yean  fiae  the  tongae  o'  that  woman. 
Yet,  aa  you  my,  doctor,  it  ought  lo  be  more  patiently  tbded,  as  an 
oidinanne  though  it'i  a  mir  yin— o'  divine  Pravidence  intended  lor 
ny  edification." 

At  length  the  divine  took  hia  departure,  and  afiaid  of  the  eflecte 
triiich  the  unusual  exdiementi  and  ezertionfl  of  the  day  might  pro- 
duce on  the  enftebled  health  of  my  uncle,  I,  too,  eoon  intimated  my 
intention  of  returning  for  the  night  to  my  quartern  in  the  Buck's  Head, 
lliough  this  proposal  met  with  vehement  and  indignant  opposition,  I 
was  so  well  aware  that  finng  my  abode  beneath  the  roc^cMfroy  uncle 
would  neoesmrily  involve  the  ootoplete  sacrifice  of  my  own  privacy 
and  comfort,  without  proportionally  contributing  to  bis,  that,  in  spite 
of  all  oppoaition,  I  remained  resohiCely  fixed  in  my  determination. 

"Lma  this  bonnylike  behaviour,  Maister  Ceeral,"  exclaimed  the 
imte  Giriy,  «  no  to  sleep  in  yer  ain  uncle's  house,  when  ye've  come 
so  fiff  to  see  him  t  There  I've  had  yer  sheets  hanging  a'  day  by  the 
fire,  and  I've  gart  Meg  sleep  in  tiie  bed  for  the  last  ftrtoight  to  keep 
it  weel  aired  for  you ;  and  aAer  a*,  to  Aink  o'  yon  gaun  awa'  stra- 
vaigin'  at  this  time  o'  night,  to  waste  yer  siller  at  an  imb  Tin  wad 
hae  expeckit  better  things  free  you.  Master  Ceeral,  Aan  die  like  o'  that." 

I  hiKi  never  before  observed  in  my  uncle  any  symptom  of  approba- 
tion of  the  eloquence  of  his  loquacious  functionary;  but  on  the  pre- 
ssnt  eocaaion  he  evideBtly  listened  to  her  strenuous  endeavours  to 
revolutionize  my  intentions  with  complacency  and  satisfiietion.  He 
had  suflfoient  tact,  howev«r,  soon  to  discover  that  I  was  obstinately 
bent  on  adhering  to  my  plan  of  returning  to  ike  inn :  and  addressing 
Giny,  under  whose  troublesome,  though  kind  importunities  I  was  still 
sttflfiving*- 

**  Weel,  weel,"  he  said,  « if  o  nae  use  plaguing  him  ony  mair  about 
Ae  matter ;  ye  ken  he  has  some  o*  the  Mood  o*  the  Spreulh  in  him, 
and  likes  as  weel  as  ony  o** us  to  hae  his  ain  way;  and  after  a',  Wb 
may  be  but  reasonable  he  should ;  sae  clap  a  bimg  in  yer  gab»  and 
hae  done  at  yince  wi'  yer  deavln.** 

£ven  when  the  main  point  of  my  return  to  &e  inn  had  been  car- 
ried, some  difficulties  still  arose  widi  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  it 
was  to  be  eflSected.    I  jwoposed  waQdng. 

**  Atweel,  ye'U  no  walk  the  night,  without  Ifr.  Spreull's  big  coat; 
but  ye  had  better  let  Meg  rin  for  a  noddy,"  exclaimed  Giny. 

And  with  this  latter  request,  in  order  to' avoid  a  repetition  of  the 
penanco  I  had  endured  on  a  former  occasion,  I  ^ught  it  more  pru- 
dent  to  acquiesce. 

Shortly  afterward,  the  noddy  was  nported  to  be  in  waiting  for  my 
Mnveyance,  and  having  ikithfuUy  promjsed  an  early  visit  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  I  wished  the  worAy  couple  good  night 

FVom  the  details— given,  I  foar,  with  somewhat  too  mudi  •nrolixity 
—in  the  ]»«ceding  pages,  the  reader  will,  I  imagine,  have  acquired 
•ufikient  insight  into  the  circumstances  and  domeetic  relations  of  my 
nnele  al  the  period  of  my  visit  in  appearance  he  was  coosiderab^ 
changed  by  the  years  wUch  had  elapsed  since  my  former  visit  He 
was  no  longer  the  hale  and  vigorous  old  man-mj  memory  depicted 
him ;  his  flrune  had  sulfored  much  fifora  the  inroadtof  time  as  well  as 
of  disease,  but  Ae  stamina  of  his  naturally  strong  censtitutkxn  were 
not  yet  utterly  broken  down ;  and  I  rejoiced  in  Ae  hope  that  years, 
if  not  of  happiness,  at  least  of  tranquillity  and  comfort,  might  yet  be 
in  store  for  the  kind  and  warm-henited  M  man.  In  contribnting  to 
his  recovery,  indeed,  I  believe  my  presence  and  society  did  more  than 
nil  the  medicittes  of  the  doctors.  After  my  arrival,  his  eomphdnte 
gradually  subsided,  and  leaning  on  my  arm  with  Ao  assistance  of  his 
stafi^  he  was  soon  able  to  repair  to  that  place  where  merehants  most 
sio  congregate  the  Exchange  Coflfee-room.  There,  seated  in  an  arm- 
chair, he  every  day  spent  several  hours,  transacting  business  with  bis 
tisual  acttteneas,  or  with  spectacled  nose  poring  over  the  newspapers 
^  the  day;  or,  when  interrupted  in  his  occupation,  KBtening  fbr  a  few 
onoments  with  contemptuous  gravity  to  the  political  speculations  of 
tforae  communicalive  quidnunc 

I  generally  dined  with  the  oM  gentleman,  and,  over  a  bow!  of  his 
lavourite  beverage,  the  evenings  went  by  more  rapidly  and  pleasantly 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  apparentl(y  impasmUe 
gulf  which  utter  diarimilarity  of  age,  habits,  and  pursuits  had  set 
between  us.  But  the  mornings  were  my  own;  these  my  uncle  di- 
vided between  the  counting-hoNose  and  the  Exchange,  and  my  society 
at  such  times  was  regarded  only  as  an  icSe  interruption  to  business. 
The  intervals  of  Uberly  thus  afforded  me  were  gladly  welcomed.  I 
took  advantage  of  them  to  escape  fhmi  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  the 
city,  and  sallied  forth  into  the  country  to  inhale  the  balnqr  air  of  spring 
— -to  gladden  my  eye,  wearied  by  the  dismal  monotony  of  the  town, 
widi  the  sight  of  the  bursting  btoaaomsl  and  my  ear  wi&  the  melodi- 
ous rejoicings  of  bird  and  insect 

Once,  and  once  only,  were  my  steps  directed  to  the  college.  Et 
Ihcingand  barbarous  hands  had  been  at  work  since  I  had  h«t  beheld 
it,  and  much  of  that  antique  grace  which  had  lingered  over  and 
around  it  was  gone.  One  side  of  the  venerable  gothic  quadrangle 
had  been  pulled  down,  and  a  detestable  building,  utterly  anomalous 
in  point  of  architecture,  now  occupied  its  site.  Behind,  loo,  my  eye 
"was  shocked  by  the  appearance  of  a  huge  €hf«eian  edBUce,  erected 
since  my  departure  for  the  reception  of  die  Hunterian  Museum.  Ab- 
stractedly considered,  ther«  was  HttlQ  in  ftte  bufldEng  to  excite  admi- 
ration; bntyattoated  w  ft  w%  ngdrfug  man  JmlmwaAj  dlweidtot 


widi  the  prevailing  character  of  the  place  can  weU  be  imagined.  It 
almost,  seemed  to  have  dropped  from  the  clouds,  and  stood  staring  oil 
the  dark  and  time-honoured  masses  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  aa 
if  wondering  bywhat  extraordinary  clianoe  it  had  been  thrown  into 
such  company.  **  Verily,"  I  thought,  as  with  feelinp  of  regret  and 
disappointment  my  eye  rested  on  the  confused  architectural  juroUe 
by  .whioh  the  remains  of  venerable  antiquity  had  been  defaced— 
**  Verily,  this  university  may  be  the  seat  of  learning,  but  too  surely  it 
is  not  the  receptacle  of  tasta" 

Occupied  with  such  thoughts,  I  passed  onwards,  and  entered  the 
once  beautiful  pleasure-grounds,  which  ip  my  younger  days  had  been 
the  scene  of  healthful  recreation  and  manly  exercise  to  the  students. 
These,  too,  had  been  curtailed  and  disfigured.  Streets  now  covered 
the  ground,  where,  beneath  the  shade  of  venerable  trees,  I  had  wan- 
dered, buried  in  the  dreams  of  young  philosophy  or  meditating  on  the 
prospects  of  my  future  life,  as  they  rose  bright  and  unclouded  to  my 
ardent  imagination.  As  I  beheld  the  havoc  which  the  otiri  mora 
fames  bad  carried  even  into  these  academical  retreats,  unpleasant 
feelings  were  awakened,  and  willing  to  escape  from  them,  I  turned 
hastily  and  retraced  my  steps.  As  I  retrod  the  courts,  they  were 
filled,  as  of  yore,  with  students,  and  the  loud  voice  of  gaiety  and 
merriment  rung  from  the  aged  echoes  as  it  had  done  in  the  dsya  of 
my  youth.  Since  then,  years  had  gone  by ;  many  of  the  excellent  and 
estimable  men  to  whose  instructions  I  hod  been  indebted,  were  no 
more.  The  flood  of  generations  was  rolling  on  in  its  eternal  couise,  and 
I,  a  waif  upon  its  waters,  bad  already  been  carried  for  onward  m  the 
grave.  Once  in  these  very  courts  I  bad  mingled  in  a  crowd  of  joy^ 
ous  and  happy  beings  such  as  I  beheld  around  me>  Now  I  stood  un- 
known and  a  stranger,  my  very  existence  had  passed  firom  all  hearts 
and  memories ;  and  when- 1  asked  the  aged  janitor,  with  whom  I  had 
been  an  especial  favourite,  if  he  remembered  Cyril  Thornton,  wbD* 
about  ten  yean  before  formed  a  unit  in  the  youthful  throng,  he  aii<^ 
swered  in  the  negative. 

''There  may  hae  been  sic  a  yin,"  he  said,  "  for  aught  I  keUr  but 
really  I  canna  say  that  I  mind  ony  thing  about  him." 

My  steps  did  not  linger  long  in  die  college,  and  never  were  they 
again  planted  within  its  precincts. 

Though  in  the  external  aspect  of  Glasgow  little  change  was  appn* 
rent  ftom  the  lapse  of  years  which  had  intMvened  since  my  fosroet 
visit,  yet  a  great  chaise  was  certainly  observable  •  in  the  mnwMi— 
and  mode  of  life  of  its  inhabitants.  Wealth  had*  evidently  increasedy 
and  exotic  luxuries  and  foshions  had  taken  root  in  the  soiL  At  the 
epoch  of  my  former  visit,  the  city  boosted  but  one  carriage ;  now  gagr 
equipages,  with  servants  in  gaudy  liveries,  were  to  be  met  with  in 
every  street  Formerly  a  few  clumsy  and  quakeriike  buggies,  drawn 
by  horses  better  calculated  for  the  plough  than  the  shafts,  might  be 
seen  lumbering  along,  conveying  a  physician  on  his  rounds,  or  aa 
elderly  gentleman  and  his  wife  to  their  cottage  in  the  suburbs;  now 
vehicles  of  the  smartest  and  most  foshionable  description,  whMhct 
designated  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  day  as  dennet,  stanhope,  whiSi 
key,  tilbury,  or  droskey,  glittered  pest  with  ahnost  meteorlike  vdocttyv 
in  all  the  great  avenues  of  the  city.  The  ideas  of  the  generation 
which  bad  been  springing  up  during  my  absence  evidently  difibred 
widely  from  those  of  their  fathers,  and  least  of  all  did  they  seen 
disposed  to  imitate  them  in  those  habits  of  paisimony  and  frugality  in 
whidi,  perhaps,  the  chief  source  of  their  increasing  prosperity  was  t* 
be  son^t  Several  new  and  elegant  streets  had  sprung  up  to  the 
westward  of  the  city,  and  the  gayer  and  more  wealthy  part  ef  d|a 
population  had  deserted  their  former  small  and  smokey  residences  for 
the  m<He  el^ant  and  commodious  mansions  which  dieee  afibrded.— 
Nothing  in  short,  could  be  more  striking  than  the  almost  total  revoli^ 
tion  which  a  few  years  had  efiected  in  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the 
community.  The  spirit  of  improvement  was  evidently  *>*-*iiii 
There  was  less  of  that  narrowness  of  mind  with  which,  young  aa  I 
was,  I  had  formerly  been  struck.  Their  w^nls  and  ideas  had  evi- 
dently been  enlarged,  and  of  the  truth  of  the  axiom  tiiat  wealth  and 
civilization  are  indiuolobly  omnected,  Glasgow  might  be  cited  aa  a 
striking  and  irrefragable  instance^ 

itk  other  cireumstances,  perhaps,  these  changes  might  have  attsacted 
little  of  my  attention.  But  separated  from  the  world  as  I  folt  myself  i»  he 
during  mysojoum  with  my  uncle,  I  was  glad  to  find  in  external  ob- 
jects, any  thing  to  withdraw  my  mind  fh>m  brooding  on  iti  own  soli- 
tary griefs.  On  the  whole,  1  think  there  was  something  in  the  entiaa 
novelty  of  scene  and  objects  in  which  I  moved  and  by  which  I  wasso^ 
rounded,  fovourable  to  the  restoration  of  my  mental  tranquillity.  The 
storm  of  violent  emotion  by  which  the  veiy  foundations  of  life  and 
reason  had  been  shaken  to  their  centre,  found  there  no  mournful  aasc^ 
dation  to  excite  its  dormant  fury  into  action.  Memory,  indeed,  waa 
not  idle :  yet  the  keennesB  of  the  agony  it  occasioned  had  been  some- 
what diminished.  The  meridian  of  glowing  passion  had  alreo^ 
subsided  into  twiKght  and  the  shadows  of  time  and  dismnoe  had  at- 
ready  partially  shrouded  the  poignant  sources  of  my  sorrow. 

The  morbid  setisibility  with  which  I  had  at  first  r^arded  mypersonal 
disfigurement  had  now  been  displaced  by  soonde^  and  more  reason- 
able thoughts.  Itjtff  or  at  least  I  imagined  it  was,  more  tri^ng 
than  I  had  at  fircdHposed.  Those  whose  love  I  still  valued  bved 
me  not  the  less  flHuy  misformnes.  What  then  had  it  cost  me  ?-— 
The  love  of  the  Lady  Melicent  9  Oh,  no.  My  calmer  judgment  toMaae 
it  oonU  not  be.  There  were  other  and  deeper  causes  of  ti&enuka^ 
of  which  I  could  acaicety  be  uncoweioai^  1^  os  vduch  I  wiMid 
courage  t9  refiect 
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The  impreMioii  I  might  mike  on  the  inhabitanti  of  Gkvgow, 
•t  all  events,  cost  me  no  uneasinesB.  I  wu  nothing  to  them,  and 
they  10  me  were  at  nothing.  I  went  abroad;  I  mingled  in  the 
crowded  OHembly  of  the  Exchange ;  I  daily  encountered  the  stare  of 
nide  and  vulgar  men  with  the  most  philosophical  indifference.  I 
ivished  not  to  attract,  I  cared  not  to  repel.  1  was  as  a  star  moving 
onward  in  its  own  erratic  orbit,  uninfluenced  in  its  conrse  or  its  ve- 
locity by  the  constellations  of  the  surrounding  firmament. 

One  day,  in  walking  the  Trongate,  I  was  accosted  by  a  very  grave 
and  dignified-looking  perronage,  who  had  often  before  attracted  my 
notice  from  the  singularity  of  his  hair  and  appearance,  though  onao- 
oompanied  by  any  penonal  recognition.  He  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of 
sables,  woro  knee  and  shoe-buckles  of  Bristol  stones,  and  walked  the 
■treets  with  an  air  of  magisterial  authority,  with  one  hand  buried  in 
the  folds  of  a  black  satin  waistcoat,  over  which  hung  a  massive  gold 
chain,  indicative  of  his  rank  a*  a  bailie,  and  the  other  flourishing  a 
large  bamboo  cane  with  romewhat  of  the  grace  of  a  drum  migor^^ 
His  hair,  which  was  highly  powdered,  and  gathered  behind  into  a 
pigtail,  was  surmounted  by  a  large  three-cornered  cocked-hat,  not 
unlike  those  worn  on  field-days  by  Scottish  dortois  of  divinity.  The 
leader  will  not  probably  be  surprised  that  in  this  imposing  perronage 
I  did  not  at  first  rocognise  my  old  acquaintance  Mr.  Archibald  Shor^ 
lidge.  Yet  he  it  was.  Since  I  had  seen  him  at  Bath  he  had  been 
joined  in  holy  wedlock  to  Miss  Tboroasina  SpreuU,  and  having  re- 
turned to  his  native  city,  had  there  become  a  perron  of  sufficient  pro- 
minence and  consequence  to  be  elected  to  the  honours  of  the  magis- 

tncy. 

Under  a  metamorphosis  w  complete  some  seconds  elapsed  doriiig 
which  there  remained  in  my  mind  some  lulling  doubts  as  to  his 
identity ;  but  his  voice  was  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  he  had  not  arti- 
enlatod  a  sentence,  ere  hesitation,  though  not  wonder  was  at  once 
banished.  In  his  maimer  of  addressing  me  and  in  the  tone  of  his 
voice  there  was  an  expression  of  conscious  dignity,  which  amalgam 
mated  harmoniously  with  his  official  gravity  and  importance.  Vulgar 
and  unprepossessing  he  still  was,  yet  by  no  means  ro  in  a  degree  un- 
Boitable  to  the  character  of  a  Glasgow  bailie. 

•*  Ah.  major,  how's  a'  wi*  you  ?"  exclaimed  he,  extending  at  the 
same  time  towards  me  one  of  his  ungloved  hands ;  **  I  heard  of  your 
being  in  town  wme  time  ago,  but  really  the  official  duties  of  the 
magistracy — take  a  pinch,  m^jor,"  producing  his  snuff-box,  as  he 
ipoke— **  really  the  official  duties  of  the  magistracy  have  been  w 
weighty  lately,  that  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  snatch  a  moment 
to  call  on  you.  t  met  Meg  yesterday  on  the  street,  who  told  me  you 
put  up  at  the  Bock's  Head ;  and  you  may  depend  on  it,  I  shali  seize 
the  fint  leisure  moment  1  can  command  to  call  upon  you." 

1  answered  merely  by  an  inquiry  for  the  health  of  Mrs.  Shortridge 

and  her  fiunily. 

-  Thank  you — Mn.  Shortridge  is  keepin'  pretty  well ;  but  I'm 
aony  to  see  you  in  sic  a  changed  condition.  I  daresay  you  thought  it 
very  odd  I  should  pass  you  in  the  street,  as  I  have  done  several  times, 
without  speaking,  and  I  houp  ye'U  no  attribute  it  to  any  pride  oo  my 
part,  for  I  really  did  not  ken  you  from  that  ugly  slash  on  }*our  chowk, 
which  has  gien  you  a  thmwn  look  about  the  mouth,  really  far  fiom 

becoming." 

I  assured  him,  in  reply,  that  I  had  by  no  means  attributed  his 
aileiice  to  any  such  cause;  and  was  in  the  act  of  passing  on,  when 
he  seized  me  by  the  coat  and  compelled  me  unwillingly  to  oontiue  a 
listener  to  his  conversation. 

**  And  how's  our  worthy  uncle  ?  We  called  on  him  several  times 
lately,  but  that  Giny  always  takes  care  that  I  never  get  a  sight  o' 
him.  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  he  has  lately  been  recoverin'  free  his 
trouble.  Honest  man !  drap  aff  when  he  may — and  in  the  course  o' 
nature  he  canna  be  expected  to  baud  out  much  langer — he  will  be 
a  sair  loss  to  a'  his  relations,  but  mair  especially  to  Mn.  Shortridge, 
to  say  naething  o'  the  town  o'  Glasgow,  that  canna  houp  lo  look  on  his 
like  again  in  a  hurry.  You  may  tell  him  what  I  say,  for  it  will 
maybe  be  a  conrolation  to  him  in  his  illness  to  ken  he's  sae  weel 
loved  and  respected  by  us  a.'  " 

I  here  made  a  second  effi>rt  to  depart,  but  the  bailie  still  kept  fiim 
hold  of  my  coat,  and  my  intention  was  defeated. 

**  And,  major,  could  ye  no  induce  him,  do  ye  think,  to  get  a  decanter 
hovekeeper  than  that  Girzyf  She's  really  no*  to  be  trusted  wi'  sae 
much  in  her  power  as  she  has.  She  seems  to  me  naething  better 
than  a  randy,  and  I  warrant  a  puir  account  o'  things  will  be  gotten 
at  the  old  man's  death.  She's  taken  care  to  feather  her  ain  nest 
brawly»  rU  be  bound.  Ye  might  just  drap  a  hint  or  twa  in  the  auld 
man's  lug,  though  not  from  me,  for  I  would  neither  be  seen  to  make 
nor  meddle  in  the  matter,  but  just  as  if  it  came  from  yourself" 

I  declined  the  task  thus  assigned  me  rather  peremptorily  and  briefly, 
and  bidding  the  magistrate  good  morning,  we  parted,  with  reiterated 
assnrancee  on  his  part  that  his  first  leisure  moment  should  be  devoled 
to  calling  on  me  at  the  Buck's  Head. 

In  a  few  days  the'  projected  visit  of  the  bailie  was  carried  into 
effect,  and  though  I  took  all  necessary  precautions  to  prevent  his  ad- 
mission, it  becamer  of  course,  incumbent  on  me  to  return  the  unwel- 
come civility.  The  house  of  the  magistrate,  to  which  my  steps  were 
accordingly  directed,  I  found  to  be  situated  in  a  new  and  elegant 
street,  which  had  spning  up  since  my  former  residence  in  Glasgow. 
Every  thing  in  its  external  appearance  gave  evidence  of  an  opolent 
proprietor.  My  application  to  the  door-bell  was  n^t  at  first  attended 
10^  upr  wwe  my  second  and  third  attempta  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 


fomily  mora  fortunate.  At  leiigth,  after  waiting  aboot  a  qaumr  of  an 
hour,  I  lost  patience  and  departed ;  bat  I  had  not  pmceeded  bnher 
than  a  few  yaids  from  the  door,  when  1  was  arreated  in  my  pngnss 
by  a  voice  calling  after  me  from  the  veetibule— ><  I  aay,  yoa  gentle- 
man, wha  was  ye  wantinT*  and  turning  round  I  obaerved  that  the 
door  had  been  at  length  opened  by  a  footboy,  from  whom  this  sooie> 
what  free  and  unceremonious  address  proceeded.  •  A  more  complete 
lout  can  hardly  be  conceived.  He  wore  a  dirty  apran,  his  ■««M>^iTi|;^ 
which  were  of  gray  worsted,  hung  down  in  laige  folds  about  ha 
ankles,  and  his  shoes,  which  betrayed  no  traces  .of  either  fanxb  or 
blacking,  were  without  latchets.  Above  the  dreaa  I  have  aiieady 
described,  he  wore  a  coat  of  peagreen  livery,  with  acaiiet  fsdngp, 
which  had  evidently  but  a  moment  before  been  donned  for  the  nooce. 
Of  this  hopeful  scion  of  the  estaUiahment  I  inquired  for  Mn.  Short- 
ridge, and  being  infoimed  she  was  at  home,  I  was  naheiad  upaiplen. 
did  staircase  to  the  drawing-room,  which  was  wiihcmt  fire,  and  be> 
trayed  no  sign  of  recent  habitation.  The  furniture  4>f  this  aparaaent 
was  handsome  and  costly ;  yet  there  was  aoraetbing  in  the  aeoituicitt 
of  coloan  it  displayed  glaring  end  unpleasant  to  the  e^e.  On  one 
side  of  the  apaitmentatood  a  harp  and  a  piano-finte,  and  caofnain^ 
each  other,  at  either  end,  hung  full-length  poitraita  of  the  naasr  snd 
the  mistress  pf  the  mansion,  displaying  all  that  siiflbeaa  ofiigore  sad 
seoriaess  of  look  which  bad  artists  generally  contrive  to  ii^Bse  into 
their  resemblancea. 

I  had  been  several  minutes  in  the  drawing-room  when  a  semnt 
entered  and  requested  my  name.  The  reqoeat  waa  '^"ff'f^H  with, 
and  1  was  again  left  to  my  own  wlitaiy  meditatiaoL 

These  were  at  length  broken  by  the  appearance  of  Mi*.  8hactridg^ 
who  entered  the  apartment  evidently  firedi  from  the  toilet,  in  aii  the 
splendour  of  feathen  and  groa^ie-Naplca. 

In  her  air  and  manner  diere  was,  as  mi^t  have  been  eipeded, 
something  more  sedate  and  matronly  than  in  the  days  of  her  maidleo- 
hood,  when  her  unparalleled  agility  in  dandug  had  heeo  the  adminh 
tioo,  if  not  the  envy,  of  the  fashionable  a»emhlies  in  fisih. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  excuse  me  for  not  aftxding  himtbanunnla 
details  of  a  oonverHUion  which  consisted  <^ueAy  of  trtkitatioDa  onYm 
ovm  change  of  condition  and  condolences  on  nune.  I  Yeaned  1^ 
two  of  her  sisten  were  married  since  we  last  meL  One  to  a  reqieo- 
lable  country  curate  of  the  £nglish  church,  the  other  to  a  gigsniic 
kettle-drummer  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  with  whom  she  had  ekiped, 
to  the  great  grief  and  scandal  of  her  family. 

While  still  engaged  in  omversatioQ,  a  nurse  entered,  bearing  in  her 
arms  a  little  carroty-headed  boy,  with  a  anub  noae,  and  a  most  insnl^ 
ferable  squint  Tite  appearance  of  this  heir  of  the  accuraohtiq; 
honours  of  the  Shortridges,  of  course,  diverted  our  colloquy  into  the 
channel  most  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  a  mothtf.  I  ww  toU  die 
story  of  all  his  infontine  pranks,  and  pretematural  peeoodty  of  ttien^ 
and  having  heard  him  repeat  his  letters,  and  aing  a  aon^  of  which 
the  tune  was  somewhat  indistinguishaUe,  I  did  not  ne^eet  to  lake 
advantage  of  the  earliest  opportunity  of  escape.  From  the  bsiUe  and 
his  lady  I  afterward  received  aeveral  invitatioai  to  dinner,  bat  thsm 
I  declined. 

The  time  now  approached  when  I  waa  about  to  quit  Gkagow.  I 
hesitated  long  before  I  could  bring  myself  to  alate  my  inteaiioB  of  de- 
parture to  my  uncle.  I  knew  it  would  give  him  pain,  and  I  tit  a 
rort  of  nervous  anxiety  to  delay  the  intimation  of  ila  necesntjr  ss  kog 
as  possible.  I  did  ro ;•  but  the  moment  at  leo^  came  wlvn  it  was 
necessaiy  to  speak,  and  I  told  him  that  a  few  daya  were  destined  to 
be  the  limit  of  my  slay.  While  I  spoke,  the  oU  man  listeoed  in 
silence ;  but  a  sigh  broke  from  him  as  he  stretched  oat  hie  hag  and 
bony  hand,  and  grasped  mine  with  an  intcnecy  of  pressure  indicative 
of  the  warmth  of  his  feelings. 

*•  What  you  have  now  tell't  me,  Cyril,**  he  at\englhimd,"hBBnB 
ta'en  me  by  surprise.    I  kent  ye  couldna  bide  here  long,  wasting  the 
prime  o'  your  days  wi*  an  auld  and  feckless  man,  waiting  to  see  him 
hirple  by  inches  into  his  grace.    O*  that  fearsome  journey,  Cyril.  I 
hae  little  left  lo  gang;  for  fiae  what  I  feel  within,'* — here  be  \ud  ^ 
hand  upon  his  breast^    ^  I  ken  the  epade*s  already  bought,  and  the 
mattock  in  the  gravedigger's  hand,  that's  to  hoke  my  lied  in  the  kiik- 
yard.    Great  as  the  comfort  of  your  presence  would  be  lo  me  in  te 
etruggle  that  is  fost  approaching,  I  dinna  ask  ye  to  bide;  for  when  the 
spirit's  gane,  it  m^^^rs  litde  by  what  hand  the  een  may  be  closed. 
Yes,  gang  your  ways,  Cyril,  and  though  my  body'a  ower  auld  to  move; 
my  spirit  will  gang  with  you." 
I  returned  the  pressure  of  his  hand,  but  apoke  not     He  reeomw!i 
"  Cyril,  rax  down  the  Bible  frae  the  aheU;  and  read  oat  a  psafan  ai 
a  chapter.     It's  good,  when  the  shadowy  and  fodiQg  olgetA  of  ^ 
world  are  engrossing  ower  much  of  our  thoughts  and  our  aflectnoi. 
lo  turn  them  on  God — the  God  whose  Almighty  hand  hae  upheld  oa 
in  times  past— on  whose  saving  grace  alone  all  our  hopee  fiv  die  fo> 
ture  can  rest  for  their  completion.'* 

I  did  as  the  old  man  desired,  and  not  with  heedleaa  ear  did  he  drink 
in  the  vrords  ofholy  inspiration.  They  calmed  the  tremor  ofh»  ayi- 
rit,  and  he  became  again  tranquil. 

I  did  not  tell  my  uncle  the  particular  day  fixed  for  niy  depaortiiTC. 
for  I  had  not  courage  to  take  leave  of  him.  I  dreaded  loo  much  the 
eflect  of  strong  agitation  on  his  enfeebled  frame  not  to  IM  anTlnwia  V^ 
spare  him  every  pang  of  which  our  aepantioo— -too  probably  aua  eternal 
one— could  be  divested.  The  evening  preceding  my  depaitare 
and  I  at  length  roae  to  depart  I  advanced  lowaids  the  old 
imooDicious  that  he  then  gased  on  me  ftor  the  last 
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f>ith  bit  hand,  and  wished  me,  in  a  cahn  and  imtioabled  yoioe — good  f 
night 

At  that  moment  the  gush  of  feeling  overpowered  me,  and  I  wept— 
I  confeas  it-^like  a  child.  His  hand  was  hedewed  with  my  tears, 
and  surprised  at  this  unexpected  ebullition  of  feeling,  he  addressed 
me  in  an  anxious,  yet  a  soothing  voice : 

"Woe's  me,  Cyril,  your  spirits  have  been  low  the  night,  and  I  fear 
ye're  no  weel.  Gang  to  your  bed*  and  I  hope  you'll  get  a  good  sleep, 
and  be  better  the  mom." 

**  Yes,  uncle,"  I  replied,  •*  I  am  well,  but  my  spirits  are  indeed  low- 
Give  me  your  blessing;  I  shall  then  feel  calmer,  and  sleep,  when  it 
descends  on  my  eyelids,  will  be  more  refreshing." 

"  My  good  laddie,  the  blessing  o'  a  sinfu'  man  like  mysel'  is  bat 
little  worth — yet  ye  shall  hae'L'* 

I  knelt  down  before  him  much  moved,  and  he  proceeded  ^— 
*'  May  the  blessingf  of  an  all-merciful  God  be  ever  on  you  and  around 
you.  May  his  grace  be  a  lamp  unto  your  feet  and  a  light  unto  your 
path.  May  it  guide,  strengthen,  and  support  you  in  all  (he  troubles 
and  adversities  of  this  life,  and  bring  yon,  through  &ith  in  our  Re- 
deemer, to  eternal  blessedness  in  that  which  is  to  come.     Amen." 

With  a  sad  and  softened  spirit  did  I  reverently  listen  to  the  afiect- 
ing  benediction  which  he  had  poured  forth  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart, 
and  I  rose  not  from  my  knees  without  a  mental  prayer,  that  gmce 
might  descend  abundantly  on  his  gray  and  aged  head^ — that  all  his 
eiTOi»  and  bis  firailties  might  be  mercifully  forgiven,^ — and  that  the 
last  days  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage  might  be  hallowed  by  a  blessing. 
No  word  passed  my  lips,  but  pressing  the  hand  of  the  old  man  in  one 
last  and  almost  oonvulBive  grasp,  I  hurried  from  the  apartment 

When  I  returned  to  my  hotel  1  did  not  retire  to  rest,  but  seizing  a 
pen,  wrote  a  letter  to  my  uncle,  in  which  I  bade  him  fiirewell,  and 
gave  utterance  to  the  feelings  of  aflectionate  regard  with  which  his 
kindness  had  inspired  me.  On  the  following  morning  I  quitted  Glasgow. 
Once  more  my  steps  were  turned  southward,  and  having  crcMsed 
the  border,  in  a  few  hours  I  found  myself  in  the  green  and  sunny 
land  of  my  nativity.  My  sojourn  in  Scotland  had  certainly,  by  ah* 
stracting  my  mind  from  Uiose  objects  which  might  have  retarded  the 
restoration  of  its  composure,  been  fiivourable  to  my  health.  I  had 
regained  strength,  and  my  spirits  were  firmer  and  less  variable  than 
they  had  been  since  my  return  from  abroad. 

As  I  approached  Middlethorpe  it  was  not  without  some  palpitation 
of  the  heart  that  I  reflected  on  the  painful  task  which  there  awaited 
me.  My  resolution  of  again  joining  the  army  remained  unshaken, 
and  I  was  about  to  bid  farewell-nm  eternal  ftrewell  to  Lncy,  who 
had  ever  regarded  me  with  fond  aflection-— end  to  Laura,  by  whom 
I  knew  that  I  had,  at  least,  once  been  beloved.  I  was  about  to  break 
the  last  links  that  bound  me  to  earth :  to  gaxe  once  on  the  beings  to 
whom  my  heart  still  clung  with  fbndness,  and  then  to  behold  them 
no  more. 

Laura  Willoughby!  How  often  since  we  last  parted,  had  her 
image  started  up,  like  a  thing  of  light  and  life,  amid  the  darimess  of 
my  memory !  With  .how  many  dear  associatioDS,  tranquil,  yet  serenely 
boautiful  in  their  tranquillity,  was  not  her  image  in  my  imagination 
indissolubly  connected !  From  her  &ir  eyes  it  was  that  my  heart  had 
first  learned  its  rudiments  of  love.  It  was  when  breathed  from  her 
soft  voice  that  the  spirit  of  sweet  music  had  fint  sunk  meltiiigly  into 
my  soul.  Not  from  the  painter's  or  the  sculptor's  art,  but  from  Lama, 
young,  beautiful,  and  joyous  as  I  remembered  her,  had  1  drawn  my 
first  conceptions  of  female  beauty,  which  time  had  never  afterward 
obliterated  from  my  heart  and  fimcy.  And  yet  I  had  loved  another ! 
I  had  been  fiilse  and  recreant  to  all  the  finest  and  the  holiest  impulses 
of  my  nature.  Why  was  this  7  Why  had  I  sufiered  my  heart  to  be 
led  astray  from  its  allegiance  to  one  on  whom,  I  now  felt,  it  might 
have  rested  and  been  happy?  In  which  of  the  ennobling  and  pecu- 
liar attributes  of  woman  was  Laura  Willoughby  inferior  to  the  highest 
and  the  proudest  of  her  sex  f  Had  I  not,  in  forsaking  her  for  another 
been  misled  by  ambition  7  Were  all  the  sutiforings  I  had  incuired— > 
all  the  torture  and  the  anguish  which  had  brought  me  to  the  brink 
of  the  grave,  more  than  a  just  retribution  fi>r  my  oflfence  ?  She  had 
loved  ipe.  I  had  saorified  her  peace  of  mind,  but  had  not  secured 
my  own.  The  victims  had  indeed  bled,  but  the  demon  had  not  been 
propitiated. 

What  a  multitude  of  tender  sympathies  and  afifoadons  lingered  over 
and  around  her !  Often  did  I  think  of  her  bathed  in  tears,  as  at  the 
moment  of  our  parting,  when  with  marble  cheek  and  closed  eyes,  she 
stood  before  me,  and  I  knew  only  by  the  tremulous  motion  of  her  lips 
diat  she  strove,  though  in  vain,  to  pronounce  the  w*ord  farewell.  Oh, 
that  in  my  happier  days  I  had  made  her  the  otgeet  of  my  love !  But 
alas !  I  thought,  it  is  now  too  late.  Could  I  now  ofller  her — would 
she  stoop  to  receive  the  homage  of  a  heart  which  had  already  been 
rejected  by  another?  Could  I,  who  in  my  days  of  prime  had  wor- 
shipped at  another  shrine,^-could  I  now,  maimed  and  broken  down, 
widowed  in  heart,  and  bankrupt  in  afibction,  presume  to  speak  of  bve 
to  Laura  Willoughby  ?  Could  I,  indeed,  love  at  all  ?  Was  my  heart 
not  seared  and  callous?  Had  my  feelings  towards  Lady  Melicent 
been  changed  ?  I  knew  not^— she  was  still  to  me  an  object  of  emo- 
tion ;  yet  pride  mingled  with  my  pain  when  I  thought  of  those  days 
of  almost  more  than  mortal  beatitude  in  which  I  had  won  and  won 
the  high  guerdon  of  her  love.  I  had  sufifered ;  I  had  been  miserable ; 
I  was  still  unhappy.  Iliere  was  poison  mixed  with  the  intoxicating 
contents  of  the  goblet,  and  I  had  drained  it  to  the  dregs.  Fortune  had 
done  her  wont    Physical  and  mental  anguiih  had  wrung  my  body 


and  my  soul.    Yet  fortune  could  alone  influence  the  proacnt  and  die 
future— it  could  not  obliterate  the  past 

Of  such  a  character  were  the  confused  and  multitudinous  thoughta 
that  stirred  and  were  stirring  within  me  when  I  roBUshed  Middlethorpe. 
It  was  night  The  carriage  had  been  rolling  on  fi>r  several  hours 
amid  the  darkness,  before  I  was  awakened  from  my  reveries  by  the 
sodden  stopping  of  the  vehicle.  In  a  moment  I  had  sprung  into  the 
hall,  and  nished  onward  unannoimced  into  the  drawing-room.  The 
frimily  were  assembled  there,  and  I  appeared  suddenly  in  the  midst 
of  them  aii  unexpected  guest 

~    I  leave  my  reception  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader.    Let  it  sha- 
dow forth  for  him  all  that  is  warm,  kind,  and  aflfedtionate,  and  he  wUl 
not  exceed  the  truth.    Lucy  had  recovered  her  looks  since  my  de> 
parture:    Never  on  maiden's  che€k  was  seen  a  richer  bloom — never 
did  maiden's  eyes  dart  Imghter  efiulgence  than  Lucy's  as  she  gaxed 
once  more  upon  her  brother.    It  was  not  so  with  Lamna.    She  was 
paler  and  thinner  than  I  had  ever  seen  her.    Sadness  was  on  her' 
brow,  which  the  smile  of  her  colourless  lips  could  not  obscure  from 
observation.    No  joyful  light  came  dancing  fh>m  her  eye,  and  in  the 
expression  of  her  countenance  there  was  an  indefinable  something 
that  told  of  secret  suffering  and  sorrow.     Laura  was  not  now  as  I 
remembered  her ;  yet  no  ray  of  loveliness  that  had  lingered  round  her 
was  gone.    The  character  of  her  beauty  was  indeed  changed,  but  it 
was  beauty  still. 

My  heart  smote  me  as  I  gaxed  on  her,  for  I  entertained  a  vague 
consciousness,  that  but  for  me  she  had  been  happy. 

When  I  inquired  anxiously  about  her  health,  i^e  answered  she  was 
well;  yet  I  learned  from  Lady  Willoughby  and  Lucy,  that  fixnn  some 
withering  impulse,  for  which  medicine  afiforded  no  cure,  they  saw 
her,  with  deep  anxiety  and  alarm,  gradually  fitding. 

During  my  stay  at  Middlethorpe,  Laura,  in  such  sad  drcnntttanees, 
was  the  engrossing  object  of  my  cares  and  anxieties.  In  her  presence 
all  sadness  was  banished  from  my  brow;  I  endeavoured  to  raise  her 
spirits  by  a  forced  elevation  of  my  own.  The  eflbrt  was  seldom  suc- 
cessful, 4»d  yet  I  believe  a  melancholy  and  dreamy  happiness— « 
calm,  not  bright,  but  untroubled-— a  waveless  stillness  of  all  painfUl 
emotion-— a  soothing  and  tranquil  quiescence  of  heart  and  mind  fre- 
quently stole  over  her  in  my  society. 

The  week  wliich  I  intended  to  pass  at  Middlethorpe,  carried  with 
it  much  of  sadness  of  spirit ;  for  it  was  felt  by  all  to  be  the  prelude 
of  a  parting,  and  that  parting — an  eternal  one.  In  the  oouise  of  it. 
Frank  Willoughby,  who  had  been  in  town  on  my  arrival,  came  to 
accompany  me  to  the  place  of  embarkation,  and  bid  me  farewell. 
The  week  soon  passed,  and  I  was  still  at  Middlethorpe.  When  I 
talked  of  departure,  Lucy,  with  streaming  eyes,  would  throw  her  anna 
about  my  neck,  and  imj^ore  me  not  to  leave  England  in  the  feeUe 
and  precarious  state  to  which  I  had  been  reduced,  and  call  on  Laum 
to  join  in  her  entreaties.  Laura  vims  ailemi,  yet  raised  her  eyes  on 
me  with  a  look  of  pily  and  of  kindness  which  spoke  more  than  worda 
could  have  conveyed.  But  my  resolution  was  taken,  and  I  would  not 
be  moved. 

**  Nay,  Lucy,"  I  answered,  **  why  should  I  remain  in  a  country  in 
which  life  for  me  has  lost  all  charm,  in  the  excitements  of  the  fieM 
I  may  yet  find  something  to  stir  my  sluggish  spirit  into  action ;  and! 
if  I  die— alas !  what  loss  do  I  create  to  any  one^t  you  V* 

Laura  bent  down,  and  hid  her  Ace  as  I  spoke,  that  I  might  not  read 
her  emotion. 

Though  my  determination  was  unshaken,  it  was  djflicult  to  be  ear* 
ried  into  eflfect  Lucy,  in  the  fulness  of  her  heart,  would  beg  but  for 
a  single  day,  and  could  I  refuse  her  ?  Na  Yet  this  could  not  hist 
for  ever,  and  delay  it  as  I  might,  I  knew  that  the  moment  of  the  final 
struggle  must  oome  at  last 

At  length  it  came.  I  had  made  my  amngements  unknown  to  any 
of  the  fiuuily,  and  the  carriage  was  at  the  door  before  I  had  annoimced 
my  intention.  Then  I  sought  Laura;  for  with  her  I  folt  it  necessary 
to  my  happiness  to  have  a  short  interview  before  my  departure,  to  toU 
her,  on  the  eve  of  an  eternal  separation,  that  I  did  not  part  from  her 
in  cold  indiflference  of  heart  She  was  not  in  the  house.  I  learned 
she  had  gone  out  an  hour  or  two  before,  and  had  not  yet  returned.  I 
went  forth  mto  the  park  in  search  of  her;  I  visited  her  favourite 
walk,  beneath  the  spreading  arms  of  the  gigantic  beeches,  and  I  called 
aloud  upon  her  name,  but  received  no  .answer.  Then  1  sought  her 
in  her  flower-garden,  but  that  llbd  long  been  neglected,  and  she  ymm 
not  there.  I  remembered  her  favourite  bower  on  the  banks  of  c 
shady  dell,  in  which  she  delighted  to  seek  retirement  when  the  sun 
was  high.  This  bower  was  peculiarly  her  own ;  and  here,  even  by 
her  own  family,  her  solitude  was  held  sacred  from  intrusifln.  Thither 
my  steps  were  bent  As  I  approached  no  soimd  was  heard  but  the 
murmuring  of  the  brook  beneath,  and  the  carolling  of  the  birds  from 
the  branches  of  the  leafy  wilderness  in  which  it  stood  embowered. 
When  I  came  within  a  few  yaids  I  stopped,  imwilling  to  intrude  sud- 
denly on  her  privacy,  and  in  a  low  but  audible  voice  I  pronotmced 
her  name.  No  answer  was  returned ;  and  uncertain  whether  it  con- 
tained the  object  of  my  search,  I  at  length  approached  the  door. 

When  I  entered  she  was  seated  at  a  rustic  table,  with  her  foce 
buried  in  her  hands.  A  bunch  of  wild  flowers  was  before  her,  and  a 
book  lay  open  upon  the  table.  I^e  did  not  move  on  my  entianoe, 
and  I  again  addressed  her. 
**  Laura,"  I  said,  '*  I  am  come  to  bid  you  ftrewell.*' 
She  raised  her  head  quickly  and  suddenly,  as  if  surprised  by  iBf 
preaence.    She  roae  as  the  bdield  me* 
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**  Toa  are  gping/*  die  wid ;  and  extending  her  band  towarda  ne, 
she  lunk  back  upon  her  Beat,  aa  if  ezbaiwted  by  the  efibrt  Her  face 
waa  pale  aa  deatb,  and  her  eye»  in  a  moment  became  luatreleaa  and 
glaaay. 

'*  Oh,  laura,  you  are  ill ;  excuae  me  fi>r  having  tfana  intruded  on 
your  privacy,  but  I  felt  I  oould  not  depart  without  aeeing  you  once 


I  aaw  ahe  waa  itruggling  to  apeak,  but  could  not ;  for  her  lipa 
moved,  yet  they  produced  no  Mund.  At  length  the  word  iareweU  in 
deep  and  sufifocating  tones  was  faltered  from  her  lips. 

**  Ere  I  bid  you  farewell,  Laura,  I  have  something  to  say,  which  I 
could  not  be  happy  weie  I  to  leave  unspoken.  I  woukl  not  have 
yon  believe  me  unkind — ungralefuL  Alas!  coold  you  read  my  heart 
you  Would  know  I  am  neither." 

As  I  spoke  I  seated  myself  beaide  ber  on  the  moasy  bench — ^her 
head  fell  upon  my  shoulder,  and  in  a  few  minutea  the  power  of  ulier* 
ance  waa  restored  to  her  lips. 

What  passed  (it  that  interview  words  shall  never  tell. 

The  carriage  was  countermanded.    I  did  not  return  to  the  army. 

Once  anin,  in  spite  of  all  my  sufierings,  ray  mind  waa  happy  mod 
at  rest  The  mau  who  says,  "  I  will  sorrow,  and  will  not  be  com- 
toned"  is  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  his  own  nature— >he  knows  not  that 
which  is  within  him.  Ue  cannot  dedicate  his  days  to  onavailing  re- 
grets. Comfort  will  visit  him  in  a  thousand  unknown  shapes  and 
^paiapecled  forms.  Sometimes  it  will  steal  unawares  into  bis  soul, 
and  brooding  like  the  halcyon  on  the  billowy  waters  of  his  apirit,  they 
will  become  calm.  Sometimes  like  a  thing  of  life  and  beauty  it  will 
atart  up  before  him  in  his  path,  and  he  will  welcome  it  to  his  ama. 
If  joy  is  tranaient,  so  ia  sorrow.  The  chariot  of  time,  thou^  its 
wheels  be  noiseless,  is  ever  rolling  onward  in  its  oomne.  The  woiid 
may  remain  unAoved,  but  to  as  it  is  ever  changing.  The  mountain 
which  in  the  morning  hid  half  the  firmament  firom  the  eye  of  the 
mariner,  when  seen  at  eventide  from  the  deck  of  hia  receding  veaaal 
aeema  to  have  shrunk  into  a  molehiU. 

Hitherto^  gentle  reader,  I  have  made  you  die  depoaitary  of  Jiqr  oon- 
idence.  I  have  laid  bare  to  your  View  my  actiona  and  my  motivea. 
You  know  my  errors-~I  have  toki  ]rou  the  aecreta  of  my  lift.  Theaa 
were  my  own ;  I  had  a  right  to  reveal  them,  and  I  have  done  ao^ 
The  time  has  at  length  come— I  write  it  with  regret— when  thia  con- 
fidence must  eease.  I  married ;  and  from  the  moment  I  did  ao,  the 
aecieta  of  another  became  indimolubly  connected  with  my  own.  A 
barrier  has  sprung  up  between  us  which  cannot  be  overpamed  I 
would  not  deceive  you ;  thenceforward  the  workings  of  my  boaom 
can  be  known  but  to  God  and  one  only  of  his  creatures. 

Yet,  separated  as  we  are  ever  destined  to  be,  I  would  willingly 
indulge  the  hope  that  there  are  some  kind  natures  at  least  who  are 
not  utterly  indifiereiu  to  the  future  fate  of  one,  whose  career  through 
infimcy  and  in  manhood  they  have  already  followed.  To  such,  if 
anch  there  be,  the  few  and  brief  particnlaia  I  have  yet  to  relate  may 
not  be  without  interest 

In  a  few  months  from  the  period  referred  to  in  a  former  part  of  theaa 
namoirB,  the  bloom  had  again  visited  the  cheek  of  Laura  Willoo^iby, 
and  she  became  my  wife.  Never,  perbapa,  was  there  a  move  eomplele 
and  sodden  revolution  in  a  human  heart  than  the  oonvictioo  that  I 
was  still  to  one  fair  being  the  object  of  fervent  and  devoted  love, 
created  in  mine.  The  discordant  jarring  of  ita  eleaaenis  waa  in  a 
moment  hushed,  and  the  chords  of  my  spirit,  when  moved  by  her 
gentle  bre^^hing,  gave  forth  symphonious  music  I  was  happy,  but 
my  happiness  was  of  a  diflerent  nature  firom  any  I  had  before  goa* 
CjBived  o£  It  was  in  nothing  like  the  glorious  swing  of  mpture  which 
in  former  days  had  thrilled  every  fibre  of  my  firame  and  shot  like 
wildfire  through  my  veins.  Yet  it  was  better  than  that  deeper,  kit 
troubled,  more  serene,  less  variable,  and  more  enduring. 

After  my  marriage  I  wished  not  again  to  mirigle  in  the  world.  I 
had  already  experienced  my  share  of  its  vanities,  its  dangers,  and  its 
disappointmenti.  The  full  capacity  of  my  afifections  waa  fiDed  aft 
home,  and  what  need  was  there  that  I  shouU  seek  enjoyment  abroadf 
I  quitted  the  army  axxl  retired  to  Thomhill.  Twelve  tranquil  and 
happy  yean  have  since  passed,  during  which  1  have  fimnd  no 
to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  my  resolution.  My  life,  indeed,  has  not 
one  of  idleness ;  and  I  trust  that  in  diachaiging  the  dutiea  of  my 
station  with  zeal  and  fidelity,  I  have  not  served  my  country  less  cJP 
fectoally  than  I  could  have  dpne  in  die  more  active  servioea  of  a 
military  life. 

At  first,  Thomhill  was  to  me  the  source  ot  many  painful  remeifr- 
hrances.  Every  object  I  there  beheld  was  linked  with  and  assodaticiiB 
of  thoae  whom  I  had  loved  and  who  were  gone  for  ever.  Every  spot 
of  the  ground — almost  every  tree— waa  connected  with  the  memory 
of  youthful  days,  and  sUrred  my  heart  with  melancholy  thooghta^  Thia, 
.however,  by  degreea  wore  off  The  associations  indeed  still  con- 
tinue, but  the  pangs  which  they  excited  are  gone.  My  ragieti  have 
been  softened,  not  deradnaied  by  time.  Of  those  I  have  committed 
to  the  gmvo  I  now  think  with  tender  memory  not  with  poignant 
Borrow. 

I  There  ia  a  healing  medicament  in  natt^re  for  minda  that  delight  to 
dwell  too  fondly  on  the  past  When  t  gaae  on  my  childien,  the 
aonices  of  a  thousand  fears  and  hopes,  my  thoughts  are  either  fixed 
on  the  present  or  projected  to  the  fUture.  Yet  how  fiequently  do 
even  these  awaken  the  sleeping  remembranoaa  of  my  yentfafiil  days. 
The  anmy  hair  and  blue  eyes  of  Charles  reoaU  Ac  brother  of  my 
yuudk  whoae  name  he  bean ;  and  lAiiii«UtdA  Uiii%»ih«Ml«Mf  b^bM  tflta^otBiy  MMr*^  B»Gii^  Blaalu' 


■nage  of  thai  X4icy  who  came  dancing  in  the  glee  of  bar  eUOood 
to  welcome  the  return  of  her  brothers  to  their  home!  Tei,ia  her 
sylphlike  form,  in  her  dark  and  laui^ung  eyes  even  in.  that  usil  tea- 
dency  to  mub  which  time  has  so  happily  removed  firoan  Luqr,  the  le- 
semblance  is  perfect  But  I  would  turn  fifom  drcumatnnrcs  exclaiiTd^ 
connected  with  myself,  to  others  in  which  the  reader  msjr  fsAafi 
take  deeper  intereat 

From  the  period  of  my  quitting  Glaagow,  the  infirmities  of  Dynida 
continued  to  increese.  I  wrote  him  of  my  marriage,  and  recrived  t 
kind  lettor  of  congratulation  in  return.  I  entreated  him  Id  quit  GIm' 
gow  and  make  Thomhill  his  future  residence ;  but  Ibe  oU  mn  feh 
and  knew  that  the  habits  of  a  long  life  were  not  thna  lo  be  laokcn 
by  a  sudden  wrench.  Business,  which  had  been  the  labour  of 
his  early  life,  was  become  the  pleesure  of  his  latter  days.  Be  aw 
sensible,  he  said,  of  the  kindness  of  the  motive  whi<d>  pompied  die 
invitatkm,  but  he  would  not  lay  on  me  the  burden  of  a  qaenkns 
and  infirm  aid  man.  He  was  too  old  a  tree  to  be  traasphnttd;  ke 
would  die  where  he  had  lived,  and  lay  his  bonea  wrxth  bis  fathff'& 
He  survived  about  &re  yeaia,  daring  which  period  1  paid  hoaievcnl 
visits. 

At  length  a  letter  came  firom  Girzy  informing  me  that  hs  msToy 
ill,  and  the  physician  despaired  of  his  recovery.  In  half  aa  hem  1 
waa  on  the  khmI,  and  travelled  day  and  night  in  the  hope  that  I  m^ 
yet  be  in  time  to  dose  his  eyes.  I  thank  God  I  was  so.  He  aii 
dying  when  I  arrived ;  yet  when  Giny  told  him  of  my  pwieace,  in 
a  voice  which  aobbing  rendered  alasost  inarticulate,  he  gaaed  m  ae 
with  a  look  of  kindness,  and  I  felt  the  pressure  of  the  hsnd  I  bdd  in 
mine.  Hia  deadi  waa  easy.  No  one  knew  at  what  iHaieBt  hii 
spirit  had  departed.  He  appeared  to  aink  into  a  aluatber  fraa  which 
ha  never  awoke.  May  we  not  believe  ef  this  kind  and  geasfsoB  eld 
man,  that,  dying  in  the  sincerity  of  his  faitfa»  "  he  feJl  aileqi  in  te 
Loidr 

Another  mament  I  might  have  bnghed  at  the  wtinvmkm  of  the 
coonlcnaneea  ef  the  numeiuoa  rehtjona  who  wtn  praseot  at  the 
opening  ef  the  wilL    Never,  peilia|»,  were  he^,  and  Csaxt  that  Imir 
die  hope  mere  variensly  and  ludieroasly  depseled  than  on  the  bees 
of  these  who  Ualaned  with  hieathleas  anxiety  to  each  raccea^  be- 
qoeat  of  tfaa  tmportasit  doenment,  when  read  akmd  by  the  litm  tad 
drawling  voice  of  the  solicitor.     By  this  it  appeared  that  the  old  gea- 
tleman  had  left  legadea  'to  each  of  hia  hiother'a  childna,  bnt  the 
bulk  of  Us  kige  feftune.  indnding  die  estate  of  Balaaattech.  to  m. 
By  thia  large  ecoaasion  I  have  been  enabled  to  puichass  back  ill 
that  portion  ef  my  aateilBiial  estotea  whidi,  fi^om  the  emavagaao 
of  my  0nndfather,  it  had  been  fosnd  neoeasaiy  to  aelL    Thm  bsw 
the  shoen  bonoon  of  the  femily  been  unexpectedly  leatowd. 

Tk»  hia  old  and  fkithlhl  domescie  my  unele  beqneoAed  ai  amm^ 
of  a  hundred  n-year— 4o  her,  wealth  as  great  aa  tha  mmmofBmm. 
Yet  long  was  the  kind  and  faithful  creature  inoonoolableiirtkedeBdi 
of  her  masler.    She  did  not  cry,  bnt  she  ^tfiandered  vp  sni  dswa  the 
in  a  vague  bat  and  cansekiasneaB  that,  like  OMQo,  her  soen- 
WM  goBft    Often  woold  she  start  op  fin^i  her  efaair  ia  the 
in  fingetfblnesa  of  die  and  event,  and  nm  tofwaids  tbe  c^0a- 
ber  in  whidt  die  body  was  ]aid,flBxioas  to  odmiaialer  to  the  wiati 
of  him  who  ooaU  feel  bunaa  weals  no  more.    Thns  did  hertiBie  | 
poM  tin  die  day  ef  the  fimenlr  but  when  she  sow  the  moamM  ss- 
umatiL^S^  and  die  coAn  that  oontamed  the  ranosna  of  eoe  who  for 
fecty  yewn  had  been  dm  engrossing  ebieet  of  all  her  tunsMerag 
caraa,  carried  foitfa  to  be  conaaitted  to  ita  laai  hone,  ibe  poor  eieainrs 
seemed  utteriy  braken4iearted  and  bent  dowa  by  i*e  wtftfftt  of  her 


I  accompanied  dm  ftaeiml  into  Dondmimahife,  and  laid  die  old 
by  the  aide  ef  his  beadier. 

On  my  rdam,  I  did  what  I  could  to  coadstt  GtRf  uA  mAm  fee 
violence  of  her  grief  Her  relations  I  feandwweaU  dead,  and  dieie 
waa  no  tie  aiace  the  depoiture  of  her  master,  that  bonad  her  to  Seofr 
land.    So  Giny  wmt  widi  me  to  ThotnhiU,  where  ahe  baa  reoaiBed 


_  die  natnial  activity  of  her  cooatitatien,  aad  heravemoa 
to  quieecence,  I  at  first  eadeavoored  to  fhid  aeope  for  her  eneifies  bf 
placing  her  in  a  aitaatian  ef  aotborily.    The  EagrllBii  eervana  and  (be 
Scotch  houaekeeper,  bovraver,  did  not  agree.     The  flames  of  civi 
war  brake  out  in  4he  estahlishinfnf,  and  all  waa  diacord  md  ooo- 
fiiaioa.    CUraf »  who  carried  her  seal  for  my  iwitn.Bt  a  point  er  tm 
fbrdier  than  was  deeiaybie,  came  to  me  wiilk  lomd  oomfdaiotoef  Aa 
waste  and  the  extravagance  of  my  doasestif 
«Thae  wwtefu'  deevda  o'  aervaala,  Mi 
say,  in  the  fnkaem  of  her  heart,  •*  wai  eat  yon  out  o* 
It  jnst  drives  me  demented  to  see  the  galraviehia  that**  gasnoa  tit' 
boon  in  the  aervants^  ha',  to  say  naelfaing  o*  the  )ou|iin  nd  ranpigia 
o'  thee  ao^er-do*weel  cultiea  wi'  the  hardy  ftunkiea  tln«  ore  nae  b«i- 
ter  dmn  themadves.  •  Fse  wanant  we'U  hae  aoiae  o'  Aem  rittin'  ^ 
the  kirk  on  the  black  stod  albre  lang.     And  thcit  tliey  moon  hae 
meat  three  times  »day,  and  die  strong  beer  ganga  cnaer  their  iftrap- 
pise  Ufce  sac  muckle  water;  aet  the  like  e*  them  up,  indeed.  wT  their 
yiM  and  roasted  meat!    This  very  mondng,  wltea   I  amde  a  faeil 
pat4a*  o'  parritdi  mysel'  and  aet  it  albte  them  ftr  their  breakfetf, 
wed  di^  soa  madde  as  kiek  at  it?    Na,  ihey  tumad  op  itietr  noeo 
at  Ac  vary  sight  o%  and  teB't  me  to  tek  my  Sooadi  dinbee  to  the 
piga!    Heaal  aver  leevm  weowB  the  like  e^  diat  t     Bvsi  Fee  bri8« 
down  Adr  piMd  ato— tdia^  and  gar  diem  pike 
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In  ihoit,  Giny  seemed  detennined  to  set  up  w  flie  Joseph  Home 
of  the  eslBbUahment,  and  her  laboun  met  with  pretty  much  the  tame 
nceptkm  with  those  of  that  distiDguished  eoooomist  The  servanii 
came  in  a  body  and  declared  they  could  no  longer  remain  in  office* 
under  that  Scotch  skinflint  of  a  housekeeper.  Resignation  was  the 
order  of  the  day.  I  was  briefly  but  decidedly  inlormed,  that  I  must 
either  seek  a  new  housekeeper  or  a  new  establishment  of  servants. 
Th0  steward  talked  of  resigning  the  seals,  and  the  housemaid  of  lay- 
ing her  mop  at  my  feet ;  the  butler  would  not  draw  a  cork  witout  a 
change  of  ministiy,  the  groom  gave  up  his  curryoomb,  and  even  a 
flibertigibbet  o€  an  errand-boy  hesitated  on  the  propriety  of  canyiog 
my  letters  to  the  post  without  an  immediate  prospect  of  a  satis&ctoiy 
adjustment  Uuder  such  appalling  circumstances  I  was  compelled  to 
yield.  Girzy  was  transferred  to  the  nurseiy,  where  she  reigns  with 
undisputed  authority,  teaching  the  children  to  speak  Sootch»  and 
spoiling  them  by  over-indulgence. 

From  Lucy,  now  Lady  Willoughby  I  scarcely  consider  myself  separat- 
ed. Middletliorpe  is  not  beyond  the  limits  of  a  morning's  ride,  and  the  in- 
tercourse between  the  fiunilies  is  cordial  and  constant  Frank  has  be- 
eorae  almost  as  domestic  as  myself,  and  makes  an  excellent  husband. 
Time  has  deprived  Lucy  of  none  of  her  attractions.  She  is  neither 
less  gay  nor  high-spirited  than  formerly,  though  with  respect  to  all 
the  duties  of  a  vnie  and  a  mother,  I  confess  I  do  not  know  a  more 
azemplary  matron.  Frank's  companions  sometimes  joke  him,  indeed, 
on  the  change  of  his  taste  and  habits,  which  has  become  apparent 
since  his  marriage ;  and  I  have  remarked  that  he  is  generally  silent 
in  conversation,  when  allusion  is  mode  to  the  domestic  circumstances 
of  fiimilies  in  which  the  gray  mare  is  known  to  be  the  better  horse. 
The  society  of  Conyers,  now  a  K.CJ^,  with  about  a  doaen  foreign 
orders  dangluig  finom  his  button-hole,  I  also  frequently  ei^joy.  He 
married  Miss  Culpepper,  a  young  lady  to  whom  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  introducing  the  reader  in  the  course  of  these  memoirs,  but 
with  whose  good  qualities  I  enjoyed  no  opportunity  of  becoming  ao- 
qnainted.  By  the  death  of  her  brother,  who  died  from  bolting  ice 
when  heated  by  dancing  at  a  ball,  she  succeeded  to  the  estate  of 
Culpepper  PvK  which  Couyers  now  possesses  in  right  of  his  wife. 
Age  has  somewhat  moderated  the  extreme  vivacity  of  his  spirits,  but 
by  no  means  diminished  his  attachment  to  old  friends ;  and  our  regard 
begun  in  youth,  is  likely,  if  1  may  judge  from  my  own  feelings,  to 
aontinue  unbroken  till  death.  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Conyers  axe  the 
gayest  people  in  the  county.  No  one  rides  better  horMs  or  is  a 
keener  sportsman  than  my  old  friend  ,*  no  one  drives  a  smarter  equi- 
page, or  gives  more  splendid  parties  Uian  her  ladyship.  We  are  but 
flober  people  at  Thomhill,  yet  Conyers  always  spends  a  fortnight  with 
us  about  Christmas,-— a  visit  to  which  we  nmke  a  regular  return. 

William  Lumley  went  some  years  ago  to  India  as  a  judge*  He 
writes  me  he  is  there  engaged  in  a  ponderous  book  on  Indian  Anti- 
qnitivi^  with  which  he  means  to  astonish  the  learned  on  his  return  to 
£arope. 

Lady  Lyndhuist  CI  really  beg  pardon  of  the  lord  chancellor,  but 
mine  is  the  older  creation)- continues  to  fill  that  prominent  station  in 
the  world  of  Aaut  ton  to  which  by  her  rank,  beau^,  and  talent»  she  is 
■o  eminently  entitled.    Since  my  marriage  we  have  twice  met,  and 
ahe  received  me  with  the  cordial  welcome  of  an  old  fiiend.    Though 
I  have  never  ceased  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  her  happiness,  theee  meet- 
ings were  not  the  cause  of  any  very  painful  or  violent  emotions.   The 
•eason  of  these  has  passed  away ;  and  when  I  gaze  on  Laura  and  my 
children,  I  can  bend  in  gratefiil  acquiescence  to  the  decrees  of  Ph>- 
videnoe,  and  say  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  *'  It  is  better  as  it  is." 
RS4DBB,  it  is  tiine  that  the  drama  of  my  life  should  close.    The 
curtain  must  now  fall,  and  the  puppets  which  for  your  amusenient 
liave  strutted  their  little  hour  upon  the  stage,  are  about  to  vanish  fiom 
l^our  view.    If  in  foUowing  the  vicissitudes  of  my  career  yon  have 
cieouaonally  felt  sympathy  for  my  jcys  or  suflTerings,  acoept  my 
•hanks ;  and  should  your  early  days,  like  mine,  have  been  overcast 
^th  storms,  may  these  too  pass  away,  and  leave  the  sunset  of  yoor 
'*"  serene  and  unctounded  as  that  of  Cntu,  Tromhtqu. 


THE  MIRACLE  AT  CANA. 

Thy  miracles  in  mercy»  Lord.'  began. 
To  Cana,  peering  o'er  a  woody  crest 
Of  green  ascent,  beside  Capernaum  raised. 
Messiah  with  his  virgin  mother  went; 
And  there,  by  one  fond  deed  of  love,  oonflimad 
A  holy  sanotion  of  connubial  bUss. 
Unknown  the  bride,  or  whom  the  wedding  thrang 
A  bridegroom  hail'd ;  but  Nature  has  not  seal'd 
That  fbuntain  upi  from  whence  all  feeling  flows,*^ 
The  heart,  whose  current  is  by  time  imchanged. 
And  thus,  in  garlanded  array,  behold  I 
Two  happy  creatures,  'mid  rejoichig  friends. 
In  whito  apparel  gemm'd  by  nqptial  floweia* 
What  beautiful  emotion,  born  of  dreams 
Which  makea  a  future  paradise,  abounds! 
Vet,  in  thy  gate  a  gleam  of  vanish'd  yean 
Shines  pensive,  maid !  aiound  whose  viig in  blow 
A  brids^  wreath  consenting  parents  wo?* 
The  home  of  love,  the  haunti  where  in&nt  feet 


Have  roam*d— the  mingled  and  o'eimast'riog 

Of  truth  and  tenderness  the  past  awakes. 

Upon  thee  like  returning  childhood  comes ! 

A  cloud  melts  o'er  thy  summer  noon  of  joy, 

Serenely  dark,  and  exquisitely  sad : 

For  haply,  on  the  old  fiimiliar  walls, 

And  chamber,  where  thy  lisped  vows  began, 

Thine  eye  hath  look'd  farewell  !«-or,  down  the  paths 

Of  garden  loveliness  where  tiny  hands 

So  oflen  laboured  with  delightful  toil. 

How  mutely  hast  thou  wander'd  .'—blessing  flowen 

Whose  fairy  magic  woo'd  thy  frequent  touch. 

When  dew  and  sunshine  call'd  thy  fiuicy  forth 

To  drink  their  beauty  with  absorbing  gaze ! 

And  that  green  haunt  by  fragrant  trellis  hung. 

Yes !  there  thy  soul  bath  dream'd  of  days  no  more* 

When  twilight  redden'd  o'er  thy  girlish  bowen. 

But  now  the  banquet ;  such  as  lowly  roof 
Demanded,  and  which  simple  manners  claim'd 
O'er  milk  and  honey,  rice  and  kneaded  flour. 
And  water,  cool  as  mountain-well  contain'd, 
When  consecrating  prayer  arose,  for  Heaven's 
High  blessing — then  the  marriage  feast  began. 
But  soon  to  Jesus,  Mary's  asking  eye 
-  Was  tum'd,  and  meekly  for  the  aidless  want 
Of  friends  beloved,  a  miracle  she  hoped ; 
But  thus  was  answered  ;  '  Woman ! — ^unarrived 
My  dawn  of  glory !  what  have  I  to  do 
With  thee  ?*--0h !  think  not  from  that  sinless  mouth 
Annihilating  words  of  harshness  came ; 
The  pity,  not  the  anger,  of  rebuke 
Was  there ! — Six  stony  water-pots  antique. 
For  pore  lavatidn,  such  as  holy  rito 
Demanded,  in  the  nuptial  chamber  stood ; 
And  each,  obedient  to  Messiah's  voice* 
With  gushing  water  to  the  brim  was  fill'd: 
When  lo!  the  element,  by  power  subdued, 
Blusb'd  into  wine,  and  glow'd  beneath  its  God .' 
And  when  the  ruler  of  the  rustic  feast, 
Admiring,  drank  this  new-created  wine, 
A  miracle  stood  forth ! — as  shines  a  star, 
Clear,  round,  and  large,  the  only  one  in  Heaven : 
Each  heart  beat  louder ;  on  the  lifled  brow 
Of  mute-struck  guesti,  divine  amazement  sat ; 
And  from  the  eyes  of  new  disciples  flash'd 
The  fire  of  faith !  that  eloquence  of  soul. 
While  ecstacy  is  dumb.    And  when  at  night, 
By  torch  and  timbrel,  home  the  vested  train 
Itetum'd,  amid  the  hymeneal  song 
Of  sweetest  rapture,  while  each  bridal  robe 
Like  snow  in  moonlight  glitteringly  shone, 
The  holy  mildness  of  thy  deep-toned  voice, 
Redeemer!  still  in  hearts  its  echo  rang.-^ 
Though  vaster  miracles  Thy  name  enthrone. 
In  this,  omnipotently  tender  shine 
The  rays  of  love— concenter'd,  calm,  and  bright. 
They  davle  not,  but  still  Thy  power  declare. 

The  Mumkt  by  JMbn^gom^y. 


KILLARNET. 

(From  Mr.  CaorroN  Caoxir'a  KUhmey  JUgend*:^ 

Killainey !  all  hail  to  thee,  land  of  the  mountain. 
Where  roves  the  red  deer  o'er  a  hundred  bill  toj«, 

Or  silently  views,  from  (he  depth  of  the  fountain. 
Hit  image  reflected  at  eve  when  he  stoja. 

Where  the  monarch  of  birds,  fh«i  his  throne  on  the  rack. 
Ere  he  soars,  'mid  the  storm,  sends  his  wild  scream  aftr; 

Where  the  waterfall  rushes  with  fierce  foamy  shocka 
And  echo  redouhlea  the  sound  of  its  war. 

Oh,  who  haa  not  heard  of  thee,  land  of  the  lakef 
And  who  that  has  seen,  but  enshrines  in  his  heart 

The  glow  of  thy  charms,  and  those  feelings  which  wak* 
At  a  scene  such  as  this,  with  a  magical  start 

The  ruah  of  thy  torrents  are  sweet  to  my  ear, 
Thy  kkes  and  their  wooded  isles  de^r  to  my  aigh^ 

Thy  nmuntains  nuuestic,  thy  rivulets  clear, 
Alternately  flowing  >mid  shadows  and  light 

Thy  wide  spreading  wooda-^yonder  mountain'*  wma  ^\, 
The  mellow-toned  bugle,  the  dip  of  the  oar, 

9weet  sights  and  sweet  sounds,  on  my  spirits  yf  faUi 
And  wake  me  to  gladness  and  music  once  more. 


llIiiDEISOISCLIi^    ^^    9CVDERI, 


In  the  Rue  St  Honora  in  Parii,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XTV.  was 
situated  a  small  house,  inhabited  by  Magdalene  de  Scuderi,  the  cele- 
brated poetess,  well  known  to  the  public,  both  through  her  litersry 
ptoductions,  and  the  distinctions  conferred  on  her  by  the  King,  and 
die  gay  Marduoness  de  Maintenon. 

Veiy  late  one  night,  (it  might  be  about  the  autumn  of  the  year 
1680,}  there  was  heard  at  the  door  of  this  house  a  violent  knocking, 
which  echoed  through  the  whole  corridor.  Baptiste,  a  man-eervant, 
who,  in  the  small  establishment  of  the  lady,  represented  cook,  valet, 
and  porter,  had,  by  her  permission  gone  into  the  country  to  attend  his 
sister's  wedding,  and  thus  it  happened  that  de  Scuderi's  waiting  maid, 
la  Martiniere,  was  alone,  and  Uie  only  person  who  now  kept  watch 
in  the  mansion.  She  heard  the  knocking  repeated  after  a  short  si- 
lence, and  suddenly  the  painful  reflecticm  came  on  her  mind,  that 
Baptiste  was  absent,  and  that  she  and  her  lady  were  leA  quite  de- 
ftoceleaB  against  any  wicked  intruder.  All  the  stories  of  house-break- 
ing, theft,  and  above  all  of  murder,  which  were  then  so  frequent  in 
Paris,  crowded  at  <Mace  on  her  remembrance,  and  she  became  almost 
oonvinoed,  that  some  band  of  assaasins,  aware  of  their  lonely  situation, 
were  the  cause  of  this  disturbance.  If  rashly  admitted,  they  would 
doubtless  perpetrate  some  horrible  outrage ;  so  she  staid  in  her  room, 
Iflfrified  and  trembling ;  at  the  same  time  wishing  in  her  heart  Bap- 
tiste (or  lather  his  sister  and  her  wedding  party)  au  diaiile. 

Meanwhile,  die  knocking  continued  to  thunder  on ;  and  it  seemed 
aa  if  she  distinguished  a  voice  at  intervals,  crying  out — **  Open  the 
door,  jNwr  ramtmr  de  Dieity-— open  the  door ! — At  last,  in  great  agita- 
tion, Martiniere  seised  the  candle,  and  ran  out  into  the  corridor, 
where  she  plainly  heard  the  stranger's  voice,  repeating  anxiously  and 
Tohemently,  "  For  God's  sake  open  the  door !" — **  In  truth,"  thought 
Martiniere,  **  no  robber  would  speak  in  this  manner ;  who  knows 
whether  it  may  not  be  some  poor  penecuted  man,  who  seeks  proteo- 
tioQ  from  my  lady,  knowing  that  she  is  ever  inclined  to  succour  the 
distressed  f  But  let  us  be  cautious."  She  now  drew  up  a  window 
that  looked  into  the  street,  and  called  out  "  Who  is  there,  at  such 
unseasonable  hours,  thundering  at  the  gate,  and  rousing  every  one 
from  sound  sleep  f  At  the  same  time,  she  endeavoured  to  give  as 
much  as  possible  of  a  manly  tone  to  her  voice,  which  was  naturally 
none  of  the  weakest 

By  the  gleam  of  the  moonlight  which  just  then  broke  through  the 
ckmds,  she  perceived  a  tall  slim  figure,  attired  in  a  light  grey-coloured 
mantle,  and  with  a  broad  hat  slouched  over  his  features.  Thinking 
to  intiniidate  him,  she  called  out  within  the  house,  but  loudly,  so  that 
the  stranger  might  hear  her,  "  Baptiste-^Claude— Pierre  !  rouse,  and 
see  what  is  Uie  matter.  Here  is  a  good  for  nothing  vagabond,  who 
Ims  bean  knocking  as  if  he  would  bring  down  the  house  about  our 
ears."  Then  from  without  she  wss  answered  by  the  tones  of  a  soft  and 
plaintive  voice.  "  Martiniere,"  said  the  stranger,  **  I  kn6w  very  well 
that  it  is  you,  however  you  may  try  to  disguise  your  accents.  I  know, 
too,  that  Baptiste  has  gone  into  the  country,  and  that  you  are  alone  in 
the  house  with  jrour  lady.  Be  not  afraid,  but  open  the  door  for  me. 
Tou  have  nothing  to  apprehend ;  but  I  must  absolutely  speak  with 
Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi,  and  this  without  a  moment's  delay." 
•  "  What  art  thou  thinking  off  answered  Martiniere  angrily  ;  **  thou 
wouldst  speak  with  my  lady,  forsooth,  in  the  middle  of  the  night  t 
ShQuldst  thou  not  recoUect  that  she  must  be  long  since  asleep,  and 
that  I  would  not  for  the  world  disturb  her  rest  which,  at  her  time 
of  life,  is  so  needful  f 

^^  On  the  contrary,"  said  the  man  from  below,  **  I  know  very  well 
that,  at  this  moment,  your  lady  has  only  just  now  laid  aside  the  manu- 
script of  her  new  romance,  on  which  die  labours  night  and  day ;  and 
dut  she  is  employed  in  writing  some  verses,  which,  at  to-morrow's 
levee,  she  intends  reading  to  the  Marquise  de  Maintenon.  In  short  I 
am  certain  that  she  is  still  awake,  and  I  implore  of  you,  Martiniere, 
have  compassion  and  open  the  door,  for,  mark  you,  on  this  interview 
depends  the  rescue  of  an  unfortunate  man  from  utter  destruction. 
Wa  honour,  liberty  and  life,  are  at  stake,  and  he  must  be  for  ever 
ket  if  he  cannot  speak  with  your  mistress  directly.  Reflect  too,  that 
the  noble  lady  would  never  forgive  you,  if  she  learned  that,  by  your 
obstinacy,  an  unhappy  being  was  sent  from  her  door,  who  in  his  dis- 
tress came  to  beg  assistance." 

**  But  for  what  reason,"  said  Martiniere,  "  would  you  appeal  to  my 
lady's  Gompearion  at  this  dead  hour  of  the  night  ?  Come  back  to  mor- 
row at  a  proper  time,  and  we  shall  then  see  what  may  be  done-" — 
**  How  f "  said  die  stranger,  *'  vdll  misfortune  then,  which  strikes  us 
pow  mortals  with  the  unexpected  rapidity  of  lightning,  be  regulated 
by  hours  and  minutes  ?  Even  if  in  one  moment  the  possibility  of  res- 
ooe  may  be  lost,  should  then  assistance  be  delayed,  because  it  hap- 
pens to  be  midnight  instead  of  mid-day  ?  Open  the  door,  and  fear 
nothing  from  tm  pauwe  mUerabU,  who  now,  forsaken  by  all  the 
world,  and  overwhelmed  by  his  cruel  deetiny,  would  implore  your  la- 
dy's protection  from  the  dangers  that  threaten  him !"  Martiniere  per- 
ceived that  the  man's  voice  laultered  at  these  wcwds^ — that  he  even 
moaned  and  sobbed ;  moreover,  his  tones  yrete  those  of  a  mere  yoirih- 


Her  heart  became  at  last  so  far  soflened,  that  without  ftuher  redec* 
tion  she  ran  for  the  keys. 

No  sooner  had  she  opened  the  door,  then  the  strange  ^ure,  da* 
guised  in  a  long  mantle,  rushed  in,  and  stepping  past  Martiniere,  cal- 
led out  with  a  loud  voice  in  the  corridor,  "  Bring  ane  directly  inio 
your  lady's  presence  !"  Martiniere,  much  alarmed,  h.eld  up  the  csb* 
die,  to  try  if  she  could  recognise  his  features,  and  th«  light  fell  npoo 
the  deadly  pale  and  agitated  countenance  of  a  very  3roung  nun ;  bat 
she  had  almost  follen  to  the  ground  in  her  terror,  wlien  he  sixide&ly 
threw  aside  his  mantle,  and  the  glittering  hilt  of  a  stOetto  was  riabfe 
in  his  bosom.     The  youth's  eyes  seemed  to  flash  Gtb  on  the  poor 
waiting-maid,  and  in  a  voice  wilder  than  ever,  he  repeated, "  Lead 
me  1  say,  to  your  mistress  !" — Martiniere  w:as  now   fiiUy  pemiaded 
that  her  lady  was  in  the  most  imminent  danger,  and  her  anachment 
to  the  noble  demoiselle,  whom  she  looked  up  to    with  even  filial  re- 
spect and  veneration,  was  such,  that  it  got  the  better  of  her  own  iein, 
and  gave  her  a  degree  of  flmmess  of  which  she  would  otherwise  hxve 
been  quite  incapoble.     Suddenly  she  closed  the  door  of  her  apart. 
ment,  took  her  station  before  it  and  in  a  strong  steady  voice,  "  la 
truth,"  said  she,  **  your  mad  behaviour  here  suits  ill  with  yoar  haiD' 
ble  complaints  and  entreaties,  by  which  I  so  rashly  allowed  mjseif  to 
be  persuaded.     As  to  my  lady,  you  shall  certainly  not  speak  with  her 
in  this  mood,  nor  have  you  any  right  to  make  such  a  demand ;  for  if 
your  intentiona  are  really  blameless,  there  is  no  need  that  you  should 
be  afraid  of  the  daylight    Therefore  come  tD-morrow,  and  yon  shall 
be  listened  to ;  but  for  (he  present  not  a  wonf  more  f  bar  get  out  of 
the  house.     Pack  up,  and  begone  !" 

The  strange  youth  heaved  a  long  deep  n^  fixed  a.  ^^tfuV  AokAl 
on  Martiniere,  and  grasped  the  hilt  of  his  sdleUo.  The/eanne  de 
chambn  thought  her  last  hour  was  come  ;  and  silently  Tecommeiid«i 
herself  to  heaven.  However,  she  stood  firm,  and  boldly  looked  the 
yoang  man  in  the  face,  drawing  herself  up  more  closely  against  the 
door  of  the  apartment  through  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass  in  w- 
der  to  arrive  at  that  o£  de  Scuderi.  **  Let  me  go  to  your  lady.  I  leS 
you  once  more !"  said  the  stranger,  or  you  may  have  reason  bittoif 
to  repent  your  conduct  when  it  is  too  late." 

*'  Do  what  you  will,"  said  Martiniere,  **  I  shall  not  stir  from  ths 
place.  Fulfil  the  wicked  intention  for  which  yon  came  ;  though,  le- 
member,  you  and  your  accomi^ices  will  one  day  die  for  tbema 
shameful  death  on  the  scaflbld." — **  Ha,  truly,"  cried  the  yoac^  man. 
in  a  frightful  tone^*"  You  are  in  the  right  Martiniere  I—Tbe  &ie 
that  awaits  me  is,  indeed,  dark  and  disgraceful ;  but  ss  to  my  ac- 
complice, he  remains  yet  safe,  and  unsuspected." — ^Wiih  these  words, 
casting  terrific  glancea  on  the  poor  giii,  he   drew  out  the  stiletif). 

**  Heaven  have  mercy !"  cried  she,  expecting  that  ix  was  to  be 
plunged  into  her  heart ;  but,  at  that  moment,  the  clang  of  aims  wai 
•heard  in  the  street  and  the  tramplmg  of  horses.     **  The  MvechsusNa 
—the  Mirechaueiiee  ! — Help — ^help !"  screamed  la  Martiniere.  **  Cre- 
el woman,"  said  the  stranger,  **  thou  art  resolved  on  my  utter  desirnc- 
tion.     Now,  all  is  ov^r,  and  the  opportunity  lost.     But  take  this,  sad 
give  it  to  your  lady  to-night  if  possible,  or  to-morrow  oioraing.  if  yoa 
will ;  for  to* me,  indeed,  the  time  is  now  indifl^renf."    In  speaking 
these  words,  rather  in  a  low  voice,  the  msn  bad  lakea  the  candle- 
stick  from  la  Martiniere,  extinguished  the  light  and  forced  a  small 
casket  into  her  hands.     **  On  your  hopes  of  salvatkiC  aaVd  he,  "  I 
coi\jure  you,  Martiniere,  that  you  will  deliver  this  box  to  ^^qkut  lady' 
Then  he  abruptly  threw  away  the  candlestick,  tuned  round,  and 
sprung  out  at  the  door.     Martiniere  meanwhile  was  so  terrified,  tioe 
knowing  what  he  intended  to  do,  that  she  had  follen,  half  framing,  <£ 
the  floor.     With  difliculty  she  raised  herself,  and,  in  the  dark,  groped 
her  way  back  to  the  room,  where,  quite  confused  and  exhausted,  iks 
sank  into  her  arm-chair.     Fran  this  stupor  she  was  suddenly  awc^ 
by  the  harsh  creaking  noise  made  by  turning  the  key,  wrhicfa,  in  he 
fright  ahe  had  left  in  the  lock  of  the  house  door.     Afterwards  sbs 
heard  }t  firmly  closed,  and  cautious  steps,  as  of  some  ooe  groping  ^ 
way  to  her  chamber.     Her  consternation  was  now  greater  than  erfsi 
and  she  sat  motionleas,  expecting  some  horrible  event,  till  the  doff 
opened,  and,  by  the  glimmer  of  her  night-lamp,  she  recogmxed  ^ 
honest  Baptiste,  who  looked  deadly  pale,  and  was  in  great  agi^tko. 

**  For  the  love  of  all  the  saints,"  he  began, — "  tell  me,  MamseOt 
Martiniere,  what  has  happened  ?— Oh,  the  terror  that  I  have  suftredl 
— ^I  know  not  rightly  what  could  be  the  reason,  but  my  o^-n  ap^se* 
henikions  absolutely  drove  me  away  from  the  wedding  tCHoight ;  ao  I 
set  out  earlier  than  any  on^  else,  on  the  road  homeward,  and  at  Iff^h 
arrived  in  our  own  street     Now,  thinks  I  to  myaelf,  MsurdmeTc  is 
very  easily  awoke ;  she  will  hear  me  for  certain,  and  let  »<?  ui  if  1 
knock  sofUy  and  cautiously  at  the  house  door.     But  en  I  had  cone 
so  fitf,  behold,  there  appears  against  me  the  whole  poaae  of  the  cratch, 
cavalry  forsooth,  and  in&ntry,  aimed  up  to  the  teeth. — ^Hiey  dirertir 
take  me  jarisoner,  and,  notwithstanding  all  my  expostnlationa,  vriiV  ne^ 
let  me  go ;  but  luckily,  Daqgrais  ia  among  them,  who  knovra  me  ver? 
well.     As  they  were  holding  their  lantfaoms  up  to  my  noae,*^  he  say^ 
**  How,  now,  Baptiste,  whither  are  you  wandaring,  thus  in  the  ^iai^': 
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You  iboold  nther  stay  at  home,  like  a  careful  man,  and  keep  tvateh 
over  the  hooae.  In  trutfa»  it  h  by  no  means  convenient  for  you,  or 
any  one  else  to  be  on  die  streets  to-night  We  are  resolved  to  let  no 
individual  paas  whom  we  do  not  know,  and  think  ourwlves  sure  of 
one  prisoner  at  least,  before  day-break/  **  You  can  easily  imagine, 
Martiniere,  how  much  I  was  alanned  by  these  words,  as  I  was  thus 
assured  that  some  new  and  atrocious  crimes  must  have  been  disco- 
vered. But  now,  as  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  I  had  come  almost  to  the 
threshold  of  our  own  house,  and,  there  a  man,  di^qpiised  in  a  long 
grey  mande,  rushes  out,  with  a  drawn  dagger  in  his  hand ; — I  could 
mark  him  well,  for  he  passed  and  repaased  me.  On  my  entrance,  I 
find  the  house  door  left  open,  the  key  still  in  the  lock  i — tell  me. 


comes  at  last  an  absolute  ruling  passion,  without  any  other  olgect  bat 
the  unnatural  pleasure  they  derived  from  it,  (as  the  alchemist  makea 
experiments  for  his  own  diversion.)  Such  dealers  in  poison  have 
often  desunoyed  individuals,  whose  life  or  death  must  have  been  to 
them  in  other  respects,  perfectly  indiflerent.  The  sudden  and  simul- 
taneous death  of  many  poor  ppsoners  af  the  Hotel  Dieu,  afterward 
raised  the  suspicion  that  the  bread  was  poisoned  which  de  Brinvilliers 
used  to  share  out  among  them,  in  order  to  acquire  reputation  as  a 
model  of  piety  and  benevolence.  However  this  might  be,  it  is  his* 
torically  certain,  that  she  maAy  times  poisoned  the  dishes  at  her  own 
table,  especially  Perigord  pies,  and  placed  them  before  the  distinguish- 
ed guests  that  were  invited  to  her  house,  so  that  the  Chevalier  de 
Guet,  and  eeveral  other  persons  of  eminence,  fell  victims  to  these  de- 


what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  V*  ouei,  ana  ceverai  uuier  peramiB  ui  viutueiivv,  icu  vivuiub  w  tuvoc  mw- 

Martiniere  being  now  somewhat  tranquillized,  described  to  him  moniacal  banquets.   Notwithstanding  all  these  practices,  however,  St 

•tt  that  had  happened.    She  and  Baptiste  went  together  to  reconnoi-  Croix,  de  Brinvilliers,  and  a  female  aasistant,  named  la  Chaussee, 
tre  in  the  corridor,  where  they  only  found  the  candlestick  on  the 


floor,  as  if  it  had  been  thrown  down  by  the  strange  man,  when  he 
made  his  escape. 

**  From  your  account,*'  said  Baptiste,  "  it  is  but  too  certain  that  my 
lady  was  to  have  been  robbed,  and  probably  murdered.  The  man, 
aa  you  tell  me,  knew  that  you  were  with  her  quite  unprotectedr— 
nay  that  she  was  awake,  and  employed  on  her  writings.  No  doubt, 
he  was  one  of  these  accursed  miscreants  who  now  force  themselves 
into  the  interior  of  houses,  and  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
every  cirenmstance  which  may  be  aerviceable  for  the  execution  of 
dieir  devilish  plans.  And,  as  for  the  little  casket,  Mamselle,  we 
should,  in  my  opinion,  throw  it  into  the  deepest  pool  o£  the  Seine. 
For,  who  can  toll  whether  some  wicked  monster  has  not  designs 
■gainst  the  lifo  of  our  lady,  and  that  when  she  opens  the  box,  she 
may  not  drop  down  dead,  like  the  old  Marquis  de  Toumay,  when  he 
broke  the  seal  of  a  letter  that  he  had  received  from  an  unknown 
handr* 

After  long  consultation,  the  two  faithful  domeetics  at  last  resolved 
that  they  vrould  describe  to  their  lady  all  that  had  occurred;  and  also 
deliver  into  her  hands  the  mysterious  box,  which  certainly  might  be 
opened,  tfaooghynot  without  regular  precautions.  After  maturely  re- 
flecting on  every  ciroomstance  attending  the  stranger's  appearance, 
fliey  agreed  that  the  matter  was  of  far  too  much  consequence  for  them 
to  decide  upon,  and  they  must  leave  the  unravelling  of  this  mystery 
to  the  wise  and  learned  demoiselle. 

Before  proceeding  any  fitfther  with  our  story,  we  must  hero  observe, 
that  Martiniere's  dread  of  assassination,  and  Baptiste's  apprehension  of 
poison  beii^  concealed  in  the  casket,  were  by  no  means  without 
foundation.  Exactly  at  this  period,  Paris  was  the  scene  of  the  most 
horrible  atrocitiee— and  perhaps,  the  most. diabolical  inventions  that 
ever  entered  a  human  brain,  supplied  unprincipled  people  with  the 
means  of  gratifying  their  paasions.  One  Glaser,  or  Glatier,  a  German 
apothecary,  who  vna  the  best  operative  chemist  of  his  time,  bad  long 
busied  himself  (as  usual  with  people  of  his  prafessioo,)  in  endeavours 
to  find  out  the  transmutation  of  metals,  and  the  'elixir  vUm.  He  had 
taken  into  partnwship  an  Italian,  named  Exili,  who,  for  some  time, 
also,  bore  a  good  chamcter,  but,  to  him,  at  last,  the  art  of  making  gold 
only  served  as  a  pretext  for  following  out  the  most  abominable  of  all 
designs.  While  Glazier  thought  merely  of  diw»vering  the  philoso- 
pher's stone,  the  Italian  was  secretly  employed  in  tlie  constant  mixing, 
distilling  and  subliming  of  poisons,  which  at  last,  he  brought  to  such 
perfection,  that  he  could  produce  death  in  many  difierent  ways,  and 
either  without  any  tmce  of  such  operation  left  in  the  body,  or  with 
83rmptoms  so  new  and  unheard  of,  that  the  physicians  were  oMnpletely 
deceived;  and,  not  suspecting  this  kind  of  assassination,  ascribied  the 
patient's  death  to  some  inscrutable  decree  of  Providence. 

Cautiously  as  Exili  went  to  work,  he  was  at  last  suspected  as  a 
vender  of  poison,  and  was  thrown  into  the  Bastile.  Soon  afterward, 
he  had  an  opportuni^  of  becoming  acquainted  daring  his  confinement 
with  a  certain  Captain  de  St  Croix,  a  man  ofinftmooa  character,  who 
had  k»g  lived  with  the  Marchioness  de  Brinvilliers,  under  ciroum- 
stances  which  brought  disgrace  on  all  her  connections,  till  at  last,  as 
the  Marquis  seemed  to  care  nothing  about  hii  wife's  conduct,  her 
fother  Dreux  d'Aubray  was  necessiteled  to  separate  the  criminals  by 
an  arrestment,  which  he  carried  into  execution  against  St  Croix. 

Wholly  unprinciplM  as  this  man  was,  and  (though  counterfeiting 
piety !)  inclined  from  his  earliest  youth  to  every  species  of  vice — 
jealoua — revengeful  even  to  madness,  he  could  not  have  met  with 
any  discovery  more  welcome  and  congenial  to  his  disposition,  than 
the  diabolical  contrivances  of  Exili,  which  seemed  to  give  him  the 
power  of  annihilating  all  his  enemies.  He  became,  therefore  a  zeal- 
ous scholar  of  the  Italian,  and  was  soon  equally  skilful  with  his  mas- 
ter whose  imprisonment  continued,  but  St.  Croix  being  soon  after 
liberated,  was  in  a  condition  to  oarry  on  this  infernal  trade. 

Of  course  he  betook  himself  again,  though  caotiouBly  and  in  secret, 
to  his  former  mistress,  and  de  Brinvilliers,  who  was  before  only  a  de- 
praved woman,  became  with  the  help  of  St  Croix  an  absolute  mon- 
ster. Gradually  she  was  led  on  to  poison  her  own  father,  with  whom 
she  lived,  hypocritically  pretending  to  nurse  him  in  his  old  age,  and 
in  like  manner  her  brothers  and  sisters  were  sacrificed.  Against  her 
father,  she  was  instigated  only  by  revenge,  because  be  had  interposed 
his  authority  to  deprive  her  of  her  paramour;  but  as  to  the  rest  she 
had  other  motives,  for  by  their  deaths  she  succeeded  to  a  very  rich 
inheriiance. 

From  various  examples  of  snch  assassini,  we  may  prove  the  ho^ 


were  able  for  a  long  time  to  keep  their  crimes  under  an  impenetra- 
ble veil.  There  was  at  all  events  no  sufiicient  proof  against  them, 
nor  could  the  physicians  always  decide  that  their  victims  had  died  by 
poison ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  cunning  and  hypocrisy  of  such 
wretches.  Divine  justice  never  fails  sooner  or  later,  to  overtake  the 
guilty. 

The  poisons  which  St  Croix  compounded  were  of  a  nature  so  fine 
and  subtile,  that  if  the  greatest  caution  were  not  observed  in  prepar- 
ing the  powder,  (since  named  by  the  Parisians  poudre  de  suooesMon,) 
a  single  chance  inhalation  might  cause  the  instant  death  of  the  artist 
St  Croix,  therefore,  when  engaged  in  his  operations,  wore  a  mask, 
principally  made  of  glass,  and  with  the  nostrib  covered  with  silk ;  hot 
this  happened  to  fall  off  one  day.  when  he  was  in  the  act  of  rfiaking 
a  powder,  just  prepared,  into  a  phial,  and  in  an  instant  (being  already 
almost  8uffi)cated  for  want  of  breath,)  having  inhaled  some  of  the  fine 
dust  which  flew  about  him,  he  fell  down,  and  almost  inunediately 
expired. 

As  he  had  died  without  heirs,  the  officers  of  the  law  hastened  to  his 
apartments  to  take  charge  of  his  efiects.  There  they  found  shut  up  in 
a  box,  the  whole  arsenal  of  poisons,  by  means  of  which  St  Croix  had 
carried  on  his  work  of  destruction;  and  besides  this,  there  were  found 
many  letters  of  de  Brinvilliers,  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  her  guUt 
She  fled  accordingly  to  a  convent  at  Liege';  but  Desgrais,  the  princi- 
pal officer  of  police  was  sent  after  her.  Disguised  as  a  monk,  he  a|^ 
peered  in  the  convent,  where  she  had  token  refuge,  and  (his  features 
luckily  being  unknown  to  her,)  he  succeeded  in  drawing  this  abomi- 
nable woman  into  an  intrigue,  and  persuading  her  to  make  an  assig- 
nation with  him  in  a  retired  garden  beyond  the  town  walls.  Imme- 
diately on  her  arrival  there,  she  was  surrounded  by  the  catch-poloA  of 
Desgrais ;  the  amorous  monk  transformed  himself  into  a  police  ofilicer 
— and  forced  her  into  a  carriage  that  stood  ready  near  the  garden, 
when,  with  a  guard  of  cavalry,  they  drove  off  directly  for  Pari& 
La  Chaussee  had  by  this  time  been  brought  to  the  block ;  de  Brinvil- 
liers soon  suffered  the  same  death,  afler  which  her  body  was  burned, 
and  her  ashes  strewn  to  the  wind. 

The  Parisians  felt  themselves  greatly  relieved,  when  these  mon- 
sters were  taken  from  the  world,  who  could,  unpunished  and  unsus- 
pected, direct  their  machinations  against  friend  and  foe;  but  soon 
afterwards  it  was  proved,  that  though  the  town  might  be  rid  of  St 
Croix  and  his  accomplices,  yet  their  art  had  not  disappeared  along 
with  them.  Like  an  invisible  demon,  the  same  horrid  guilt  of  assas- 
sination continued  to  make  its  way  even  into  the  bosom  of  families, 
breaking  through  the  most  confidential  circles  that  love  and  friendship 
could  frame.  He  who  had  been  to-day  in  the  utmost  bloom  of 
health,  might  be  found  to-morrow  tottering  about  in  the  most  wretched 
state  of  decline;  and  no  skill  of  the  physician  could  rescue  such  vic- 
tims from  a  certain  death.  Riches — a  comfortable  place  in  the  legia- 
lature — a  young  and  handsome  wife—any  such  advantages  were 
sufficient  to  direct  against  their  possessors  the  relentleas  malice  of 
these  invisible  assassins.  Cruel  mistrust  and  suspicion  dissolved  the 
most  sacred  ties  among  relations.  Husband  and  wifo,  fother  and  son, 
sister  and  brother,  were  alienated  by  the  terror  which  they  felt  one 
of  another.  At  the  social  banquet  food  and  wine  often  remained  un- 
touched, while,  instead  of  indulging  in  innocent  mirth,  the  party, 
with  pale  and  confused  looks,  were  trying  to  find  out  the  concealed 
murderer.  At  length,  fathers  of  families  might  be  seen  timidly  pur- 
chasing provisions  in  remote  districts,  and  dressing  the  food  thus  ob- 
tained in  some  neighbouring  botUtque^  fearing  the  treachery  that  might 
lurk  under  their  own  roofis.  Yet  in  many  instances  all  these  precau- 
tions were  used  in  vain. 

The  king,  in  order,  as  much  as  possible,  to  stem  this  torrent  of  ini- 
quity, estoblished  a  peculiar  court  of  justice,  to  which  he  gave  exclu- 
sively the  commission  to  search  into,  and  punish  these  crimes.  This 
was  the  institution  named  the  Chambre  Ardenie,  which  held  its  sit- 
tings under  the  Bastile,  and  of  which  la  Regnie  was  the  president 
For  a  considerable  time,  this  man's  endeavours,,  zealously  as  they 
were  carried  on,  proved  in  vain; — ^it  was  reserved  for  the  cunning 
Desgrais  to.  trace  out  the  guilty,  even  in  their  most  obscure  hiding- 
places.  In  the  Faubourg  de  Sl  Germain  there  lived  an  old  wpman 
named  la  Vojsin,  who  employed  herself  in  coi^juration  and  fortune- 
telling,  and  who,  with  the  help  of  two  confederates.  le  Sage  and  la 
Vigourex,  had  been  able  to  excite  the  fear  and  astonishment  even  of 
persons  who  were  not  generally  to  be  considered  weak  or  credulous. 
But  she  did  more  than  this:  having  had  an  opportunity,  like  St 
Croix,  of  obtaining  lessons  from  Exili,  she  also  prepared,  in  like  man- 


fiwe  initii,  tti^t  Uie  indinaUon  towards  qimea  of  this  description,  bo-  \  ner,  that  fine,  undiBcovemble  poison,  by  means  of  which  she 
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liiil—  nenmiaiy  noi  to  arrive,  before  the  doe  time,  at  their  inhe- 
yitanoe*  end  depraved  wivn  to  get  younger  husbands.  De^raii, 
bowoTer,  found  means  to  pluck  the  veil  from  all  her  mjrsteries,  and 
eoMequently  she  was  brought  to  trial,  and  made  a  full  confessioQ. 
The  Chambn  ArdenU  sentenced  her  to  be  burned  at  the  Plae9  de 
Qr§9^  where  she  was  eiecuted  accordingly. 

There  was  found  among  her  papers  a  list  of  all  the  persons  who 
had  availed  themselves  of  her  art,  so  that  one  execution  was  rapidly 
IbUowed  by  another — and  very  serious  suspicions  were  enteriaiued 
•van  against  people  of  the  highest  rank.  Among  other  examples,  it 
iwas  alleged  that  Cardinal  Bonzy  had  obtained  from  her  the  means  of 
bringing  to  an  untimely  end  all  the  persons  to  whom,  as  Bishop  of 
Narbonne,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  paying  yearly  pensions.  In 
like  manner,  the  Duchess  de  Bouillon,  and  the  CountoM  de  Soissons, 
Whose  names  were  on  the  list,  were  accused  of  having  dealt  with 
this  infernal  soroereas; — and  even  Francis  Henri  de  Montmorenci, 
Duke  of  Luxembourg,  marshal  and  peer  of  the  realm,  was  not  spared. 

-  He  gave  himself  up  to  imprisonment  in  the  Bastile,  where,  through 
the  hatred  of  Louvoos  and  la  Regnie,  he  was  confined  in  a  cell  only 
aix  feet  square,  and  months  past  away  before  means  were  found  to 
prove  that  the  dpke's  misdemeanour  had  not  been  such  as  to  deserve 
punishment  He*  had  only  been  foolish  enough,  on  one  occasion,  to 
have  his  horoacope  drawn  and  calculated  by  le  Sage.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  principally  the  blindness  of  over>zeal,  by  which 
Che  president,  la  Regnie,  was  led  to  such  acts  of  cruelty  and  violence: 
however,  his  tribunal  now  assumed  altogether  the  charector  of  a 
Catholie  inquisition,  and  the  slightest  suspicions  were  sufficient 
groonds  f>r  prosecution  and  imprisonment,  while  it  was  often  left  to 
nere  chance  to  prove  the  innocence  of  persons  accused  of  capital 
Crimea.  Besides,  la  Regnie  was  both  hideous  in  appearance,  .and 
naturally  spiteful  in  temper,  so  that  he  soon  drew  on  himself  the 
hatred  of  that  public  whose  tranquillity  he  had  been  chosen  to  pn>> 
tect  The  Duchess  de  Bouillon  being  interrogated  by  him,  whether, 
at  her  meeting  with  the  sorceress,  she  had  seen  the  devil,  answered, 

-  "nof— but  meihinks  I  see  him  note." 

During  that  frightful  period,  when  the  blood  of  the  suspected  and 
the  guilty  (towed  in  torrents  upon  the  soaflbld,  so  that  at  length  the 
aeeret  murders  by  poison  fiad  become  more  rare  of  occurrence,  a  new 
distiirbanee  arose,  which  more  than  ever  filled  the  city  with  terror 
and  asttMUshment^-— Some  mysterious  band  of  miscnants  seemed  in 
league  together,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into  their  own  possession 
all  the  finest  jewellery  in  Peris.  No  sooner  had  a«rich  ornament 
been  purohased,  than,  however  carefully  it  had  been  locked  up,  it 
iranished  immediately,  in  a  manner  the  most  inconceivable.  It  was 
fu  mora  intolerable,  however,  that  every  one  who  ventured  out  at 
night  with  jewels  on  his  person,  was  attacked  in  the  streets,  (or  in 
dark  courts  and  alleys,)  and  robbed  of  his  property,  while,  though 
some  escaped  with  li^,  scarcely  a  week  passed  away  in  which  seve- 
ral murders  were  not  committed.  Those  who  were  fbrtunato  enough 
to  survive  such  an  attack,  deponed  that  they  had  been  knocked  down 
by  a  blow  on  the  head,  as  resistlessly  as  if  it  had  been  a  thunderbolt, 
and  that,  on  awakening  from  their  stupefaction,  they  had  found  them- 
selves robbed,  and  lying  in  a  situation  quite  different  from  that  where 
they  had  first  received  the  blow.  On  the  other  hand,  the  persons 
who  had  been  murdered,  and  some  of  whom  were  found  almost  every 
second  morning  upon  the  streets,  or  in  the  dark  entrances  to  houses, 

had  all  one  and  the  same  deadly  wound;  namely,  a  stab  in  the  heart,  .  ...^  ....  -w.«  w^^^.,  ....  .^.i^. 
which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  surgeons,  must  kill  so  instanta-  I  excellency  may  call  me  a  madman— an 
neously,  that  the  victim  so  struck  would,  without  a  scream  or  groan,      ''"'  **"'  '    "*^  '"       '"*"'  '  ' 


lUl  Instantly  lifeless  to  the  ground. 

Now,  at  the  luxurious  and  gay  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  what  young 
nobleman  was  there  to  be  found,  who  had  not  some  amopous  intrigue, 
and  who  did  not  glide  through  the  dark  streets  at  a  late  hour,  bearing, 
oftentimes,  rich  jewels  as  a  present  to  his  mistress  9— As  if  the  mur- 
deren  had  been  aided  by  some  direct  intercourse  with  the  devil,  they 
knew  exactly  where  and  when  any  opportunity  of  this  kind  was  to 
occnrw — Frequently  the  mifortunate  man  was  not  allowed  to  reach 
the  scene  of  his  love  adventures;  at  other  times  he  was  struck  dead 
on  the  threshold  of  the  house,  or  at  the  very  chamber  door  of  his 
mistress,  who  vnth  horror  discovered,  on  the  following  moming,  the 
ghastly  corse. 

In  vain  did  Argenson,  the  police  minister,  order  every  individual 
to  be  arrested,  who  seemed  in  any  degree  suspicious ;  in  vain  did  the 
passicmate  la  Regnie  foam  with  rage,  and  endeavour  by  torture  to 
i&rce  out  confession ;  in  vain  too  were  the  watehroen  doubled  in  num- 
ber ;  no  trace  of  the  criminals  could  be  discovered.  Only  the  pre- 
eautton  of  going  full  armed,  and  employing  torch-bearera,  seemed  to 
have  some  effect,  and  yet  there  were  instances,  when  the  attendants. 
If  not  sufficiently  numerous,,  were  brought  into  confusion  by  large 
stones  being  thrown  at  them  ;  while  at  the  same  time,  their  master, 
as  it  usually  happened,  was  robbed  and  murdered.  It  was  especially 
wondered  at,  that,  notwithstanding  the  minutest  ioquirtes  in  every  ^ 
place  wherenhe  traffic  in  jewels  could  be  practicable,  no  evidence 
was  to  be  found  that  any  of  the  stolen  goods  had  been.  oflTered  for 
Mile ;  in  short,  all  the  ordinary  means  of  justice  to  bring  about  dnco- 
very  were  completely  baffled.  .  • 

De^grais,  the  principal  police  officer,  was  furiously  enraged  that 

the  miscreants  should  have  been  able  to  escape  from  his  cunning 

knd  contrivance.    Indeed,  that  quarter  of  the  town  (commonly  thought 

ie  most  unquiet)  in  which  he  was  stationed,  was,  for  the  most  pert, 

Ted ;  while,  in  other  districts  where  no  one  apprehended  any  out- 


nge,  the  lobben  and  wtmmnn  ftiled  not  almoat  artiy  ll%|it  to  Aii 
out  new  victima.  Under  these  oirciiwatanoea,  l>eagrus  btttkoagbt 
himself  of  a  good  nde  de  gutmt  vii^  to  multiply  hia  own  penoml 
identity ;  in  plainer  wonis,  to  droai  np  diHerant  individui^  to  eacih 
like  himself  and  who  resembled  him  so  much  in  fait,  voice,  ^^an, 
and  features,  that  #ven  the  oatchpoles  and  patrol  did  not  know  whidi 
was  the  true  Desgraia.  Meanwhile^  he  tiiied  to  watch  quits  ikoa, 
at  the  risk  of  his  life,  in  the  most  retUed  lanes  and  oouiis,  from  wiudi 
he  would  at  times  emerge,  and  cautiously  fi>Uow  any  iodiTkliia]  irho 
seemed,  by  his  appearance^  likely  to  bear  about  his  pemn  fvoperto 
of  value.  The  person  so  followed  remained  alwnya  nniDoIeited,  m 
that,  of  this  contrivance  too,  the  asaassms  must  have  been  folly  io. 
structed,  and  Desgrais  fell  into  absolute  despair. 

At  length  he  came  one  mominf  to  the  IVesident  la  Reg&ie— jale, 

disordered,  and,  indeed,  quite  beside  himselC    *'  Whst'i  the  vaxm 

now  V*  said  the  president,  **  what  nawa  f— Have  yoa  found  sny  tneeP 

''  Ha . — ^your  excellence,"  began  Desgrais,  stanuneriing  in  hit  sgiiatioo, 

"  your  Excellence— last  night,  not  fitf  from  the  Louvie^  the  Mu^oii 

de  la  Fare  was  attecked  in  my  praaenoa." — ^HesTen  and  esjih!" 

shouted  la  Rognie,  « then  vre  have  them  at  laat  T*     •*  Oh,  bssr  (n/f," 

said  Desgrais  with  a  bitter  smile,  "  hear  only,  in  iIm  fint  pboe^  how 

it  happened.    I  was  standing  at  the  Louvre,  and  with  fbeUngB  tint 

could  scarcely  be  envied,  even  by  the  damned,  wnitmg  ftr  thoM  d«- 

mons  that  have  so  U»g  mocked  at  all  our  endeavouiSL    Then,  iviih 

steps  rather  unsteady,  and  always  tuning  hia  bend  m  if  to  mtdi 

some  one  b^nd,  there  eomes  up  a  passenger,  who  vrent  liy  witboot 

observing  me.    By  the  moonlight  I  reeognind  that  this  wss  the  Mo- 

quis  de  la  Fare — I  could  keep  watdi  over  him  fitNo  the  pbce  when 

I  stood,  and  I  knew  very  well  whenoe  and  whither  he  wh  faiog. 

Scarcely  had  he  proceeded  ten  or  twelve  paoea  fiutber,  whea  s  msn 

started  up,  as  if  he  had  risen  out  of  (ha  earth,  attacked  die  Msiquii, 

and  knocked  him  down.    Without  rellectkin,  and  overcome  bf  lite 

impulse  of  the  moment»  whidi  promiaed  to  give  ibe  auurferar  sr  ooce 

into  my  hands,  I  shouted  aloud,  and  thought  thai;  widi  one  vehement 

bound,  I  could  dart  from  my  hiding-place  and  aeias  upon  bun.    But 

as  ill  luck  would  have  It,  there  I  entangle  myaetf  m  th*  ikkta  ef 

my  mande  and  fall  down.    I  aee  the  nan  haatenmg  away  swift  ai 

the  wind.    I  scramble  up— nm  after  him,  and,  in  running,  bbw  my 

trumpet.    In  an  instant,  I  am  answered  by  the  whisdei  of  the  patnl; 

— all  is  in  commotion ; — ^fium  all  qnarten  ia  heard  the  dang  ofsnsi, 

or  trampling  of  horses.    •*  Here— hare  cried  I  in  my  loudest  une, 

<«De4grais.<— -Desgrais!''— tiU  the  streets  r»«cboed  to  my  voice.    Siill, 

by  the  clear  moonlight,  I  see  Um  man  moving  b^bre  ne,  snd  keep 

a  strict  watch  on  all  the  tuminfi  that  he  nakea  to  elude  mfr    Wi 

come  at  last  into  the  Rue  de  la  Micaiae,  vrbara  hia  strength  in  ran- 

ning  appeared  completely  to  &fl  him.    I,  of  coona,  exert  myielf  wiik 

double  energy.    At  that  tine,  ha  had  gol  b^bre  me  only,  at  ibe  of- 

most,  fUleen  pacea."— 

'*  Yon  overtake  him— you  aeiia  him— die  pairol  coma  vpr 
roarsd  h&  Rognia,  with  glaring  eyes,  and  eatohing  D«gns  ky  die 
arm,  as  if  he  had  been  tha  flying  mniderar.  «•  FMIeen  stepi,"  re- 
peated Da4[rais  in  a  hollow  voice,  and  ao  much  ag;itated  diet  heconld 
scarcely  breathe—^  fifteen  atepa  or  thareaboiite  dartmit  befiie  ne,  the 
man  starts  away  out  of  the  moonliglit  into  Ifaa  dark  siiade,  and  Ttn- 
ishes  through  the  wall*— f' 

**Ajn  you  madr  aaid  fai  Regnia,  indignant  and  dtefipuDted. 
** From  this  hour  onwaal,"  aaid  Da^pnia,  mbbing  hia  brows, "your 

nna  Tisiottaiy  if  yoo  will— 
but  tha  troth  is  neither  tnoM  nor  len  than  I  have  Bamted.    /  stood 
ataring  at  the  wall,  almost  petrified  with  minniriMmwn  when  aerenl 
of  the  patrol  came  up,  and  with  them  the  IfuqiiM  de  la  Fmn,  who 
had  reoovepsd  hia  aenam^  and  now  appeared  moid  in  hamL    We 
had  our  lorohes  lighted,  and  axuninad  tha  plaea  witih  the  t^teatest 
care  {  but  there  was  no  tmoa  to  be  tbond  of  a  door  or  window,  or  in 
short,  of  any  opening  whatevar.    It  is  a  stvoDg  alona  wallaf  aoourt, 
adjoining  to  a  house  in  which  peafda  are  living  la  whom  not  the 
slightest  suspieton  ia  attached.    Even  diia  vaty  day.  by  aonlight,! 
have  examined  the  whole  preulsea  with  tha  moaft  acmpnloBs  osre, 
and,  doubtless,  it  must  he  fiie  vaty  devil  hluaalf  wlw  mocha  at  m  ia 
this  manner." 

De^grais's  nanatlve  was  aeon  nada  known  ovot  nil  Paris.    Pto- 
ple*s  heads  were  fhll  of  the  sonoerie^  faieantatioas^  comyaeta  with  ths 
devil,  Ac  attributed  to  la  VoWn,  la  Vigoureitt,  and  other  renowned 
disciples  of  le  Sage,  and  as  the  mob  are  always  wndji  to  ««rTy  is  ts 
extreme  their  belief  in  the  marveUooa-— that  vfhioli  Da^gmla  hadw& 
in  a  fit  of  passton  was  now  cirenlaied  dlinngh  tibe  town  as  the  meie 
truth.    Every  one  alleged  thai  the  devil  himsrif  wran  psoteciiiig  ii 
this  worhf  thoee  wicked  mortals  who  had  sold  him  thoir  aovilB,  a»d,s» 
might  be  ezpeeled,  Desgrais*s  stoiy  reeeived  nnnjr  enibel]ishiaes&- 
A  kind  of  popular  romanee  was  mpidly  got  np,  fin   tbia  Ibundstkxi, 
with  a  fhHitispieoe  repreaenting  the  police'oflh:er  amring  n*  a  bideov 
figure  of  the  devil,  who  was  in  die  act  of  sinking  bMas^B  his  asmniAed 
eyes  into  the  earth.    Thie  beek  dnne  waa  enough  to  tenify  t^ 
people,  and  even  to  take  all  courage  finn  the  watehBaan,  who  anw 
in  the  night  season  wandered  fluoogfa  the  streets  teiiiflod  and  de- 
sponduig,  hung  wldi  amulets,  and  drenched  in  holy  wnler. 

Argenson  soon  perceived  that  the  Ckamire  Ardemts  wonM  c«n- 
pletely  lose  its  character,  and  applied  to  die  king,  recsosnmending  the 
establishment  of  a  new  court  of  justice,  destined  eaedoai^eily  for  tha 
discovery  and  pwiishinent  of  theae  midnight  asssashMstiiuija,  fct  the 
kmg,  eonaeioiii  Ihat  be  hnd  alretdy  ghrco  too  nach  power  to  the 
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.Ckambn  AtdmUe,  wad  in  haaor  at  the  Biimberle«  fieoatians  wbksb 
wen  fixoMl  on  b7  the  blood-thinty  la  Regnie,  entirely  rejected  thie 
proponl.  It  WBf  raqaiaite,  therefore,  to'  ibnn  eome  other  plaD,  by 
whkh  Louia  might  be  led  into  thia  arrangement  Accordingly,  at 
the  apartmenla  of  the  Maiquis  de  Maintenon,  where  he  used  to  spend 
hii  afiernoom,  and  even  to  hold  oomicila  with  hia  miniaten  till  late 
in  the  nighl,  a  poem  waa  one  day  handed  to  him,  purporting  to  be 
die  joint  prodactian  of  certain  perplexed  lovers,  and  complaining  that 
where  gallantry  dictated  that  they  ■hould  carry  a  rich  present  to  some 
iavourito  lady,  they  most  now-^'days  always  risk  their  lives  in  the 
undertaking.  It  was,  no  doubt,  as  they  alleged,  a  delight  as  well  as 
a  duty  to  encounter  all  dangers  for  the  sake  of  a  beloved  and  beau- 
tiiul  mistress,  at  a  nightly  tournament— but  it  was  quite  a  difierent 
aflair  aa  to  the  malicious  and  cowardly  attack  of  an  assassin,  against 
whom  one  could  not  always  be  armed,  nor  have  any  fidr  chancev-— 
But  King  Lrais,  forsooth,  was  the  «*  gleaming  pole  star  of  gallantry 
and  knighthood — ^whose  mys  were  to  break  through  the  nocturnal 
daikness,  and  bring  to  light  those  mysterious  crimes  which  had  been 
ao  long  concealed.  Moreover,  this  idolized  hero,  who  had  crushed 
hia  enemies  to  the  eardi,  would  now,  too,  brandish  his  victorious 
sword,  and,  like  Hercules  with  the  Lenunn  serpent,  or  Theseus  with 
dm  AfinoCaur,  would  oppoae  thehordd  demon  of  assassination  which 
de«tro3red  all  the  nptures  of  mutual  love,  and  changed  all  innocent 
delights  into  sorrow  and  hopeless  lamentation." 

Such  forthe  most  part,  was  the  overstrained  and  absurd  style  of 
die  poem,  which,  however,  was  just  as  praiseworthy  as  French  hero- 
ics generally  are.  Serious  as  the  matter  might  seem,  there  was  yet 
zw  want  of  humorous  delineation,  how  the  lovers,  gliding  cautiously 
and  in  secret  to  the  habitatians  of  their  mistresses,  were  unavoidably 
anlyected  to  the  influence  of  fear  and  apprehension,  and  how  they 
came  pale  and  trembling  into  her  presence,  before  whom  they  should 
only  have  appeared  bold  and  buoyant  in  spirit  There  was  here, 
also^  a  good  spicing  of  douUe  entendre^  and  when,  over  and  above 
theae  merils,  the  whole  was  rounded  off  with  a  high-flown  panegyric 
on  King  Louis,  nothing  less  could  be  expected,  but  that  he  wouM,  at 
all  events,  read  it  through  with  satisfaction.  This  happened  accord- 
ingly ;  he  even  read  it  over  aloud  to  the  Marchioness  de  Maintenoil, 
and  then,  with  a  good-humoured  smile,  asked  her  what  she  thought 
of  this  petition? 

De  Maintenon,  who  always  kept  up  a  becoming  gravity  of  de- 
meanour, and  who  was  not  without  pretensions  (however  ill-founded) 
to  piety  and  devotion,  replied,  that  the  robbers  and  asMssins,  no 
doubt,  should,  if  possible,  be  discovered  and  brought  to  punishment, 
but  as  for  those  idle  libertines,  who,  of  their  own  accord,  exposed 
diemselves  to  dangerr-walking  by  stealthy  and  in  the  dark,  they  did 
not,  in  her  opinion,  deserve  any  particular  protection.  The  king,  not 
satisfied  with  this  vague  answer,  folded  up  the  paper,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  returning  it  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  was  at  work  in  the 
a4iOining  room,  when  his  eye  lighted  by  chance  on  our  heroine,  de 
Scuderi,  who  had  taken  her  place  not  far  (rom  the  Marohioness.  To 
die  fonner  he  now  betook  himaelf;  and  the  smile  which  bad  vanished 
on  hia  features,  was  again  renewed.  "  The  Marchianeas,"  said  he,  '*  is 
determined  not  to  countenance  the  goingBK>n  of  our  young  gallants, 
and  will  not  meet  me  on  ground  which  she  comiden  forbidden.  But 
I  appeal  to  you,  Mademoiselle — as  a  poetess,  what  is  your  opinion  of 
this  rhyming  supplication  f'  A  fleeting  blush,  like  die  twilight  of  an 
evening  sky,  coursed  over  the  pale  cheeks  of  die  venerable  lady. 
She  rose  respectfully  frdm  her  chair,  dropped  a  low  courtesy,  and, 
with  downcast  eyes,  replied, 

"  Un  amant  qui  craint  des  voleurs, 
K'est  point  digne  d'amour." 

The  chivalrous  spirit  of  these  few  words  was  admirably  suited  to 
die  disposilicn  of  Louis  XIV.  and  instantly  eflhced  from  his  mind  dl 
the  prolix  tirades  of  the  poem.  His  eyes  sparkled,  and  he  exclaimed, 
with  great  vivacity,  ''By  St  Denis,  Mademoiselle,  you  are  in  the 
right!  No  blind  ordonnance  of  Justice,  that  strikes  the  innocent 
along  with  the  guilty,  shall  aflbrd  protection  to  cowardice.  Let  Ar- 
genson  and  La  Regnie  play  their  own  parts  aa  well  as  they  can,  but 
we  shall  not  give  ourselves  any  further  trouble !" 

Now  to  return  (afier  this  long  digression)  to  our  story ;  all  the  hor- 
raia  of  this  eventful  period  weighed  on  Martiniere*s  mkid,  when  on 
the  following  morning,  she  related  to  her  mistress  what  had  happened 
in  the  night,  and,  with  fear  and  trembling,  delivered  up  the  myste- 
rious casket  On  this  occaaton,  both  she  and  Baptiste,  who  stood  pale 
aa  death,  twirling  and  plaiting  hia  cap  in  a  comer,  became  almost 
speechless  with  anxiety.  However  diey  begged  of  dieir  Lady  by  no 
means  to  open  the  box  widiout  the  utmost  possible  foresight  and  pre- 
caution. **  You  are  bodi  very  childish,"  said  she,  calmly  weighing 
it  in  her  hand ;— ^  that  1  am  not  richy— that  I  have  no  concealed  trea- 
aoras  in  my  possession,  which  could  be  worth  the  trouble  of  a  mu^ 
der,  is  knowTi  doubdess  to  these  street  assassins,  just  as  well  as  to  you 
or  to  me.  Ton  think  that  attempts  are  made  agaiiwt  my  life ;  but  to  ] 
whomoould  die  deadi  of  an  old  woman  of  seventy-three  be  of  im- 
portanee,  especially  one  who  never  expressed  enmity  or  reientment 
against  any  mortal,  except  die  robbers  and  peace-breakers  of  her  own 
nmaoces  f  One,  moreover,  who  cannot  excite  envy,  having  no  odier 
merit  or  distinction,  dian  diat  of  composmg  very  middling  venea^- 
and  who  haa  no  eatale  to  leave  behind  her  except  die  pamre  of  an 
aniMiatted  demoiaelle,  who  waa  obliged  to  appeu  at  vourtr-^  • 
Vox*  L— M  m 
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few  docen  books  in  gilt  binding.  In  short,  Martiniere,  you  maiy  de- 
scribe thai  man  in  the  most  frightful  colours  diat-jrou  can  invent,  but 
for  my  part,  I  cannot  believe  that  he  had  any  evil  intentions.    So^ 

then." With  these  words  she  prepared  to  open  the  box. 

Martiniere,  who  had  litde  doubt  that  the  contents  were  poisoned, 
started  back,  and  Baptiste,  with  a  groan,  almost  fell  on  his  knees 
when  he  saw  hia  lady  press  on  a  8teel4ratton  that  served  in  place  of 
a  lock,—- and  the  fid  flew  open  with  a  rattling  noise.  How  was  de 
Scuderi  astonished,  when  she'feaw  glittering,  on  a  red  velvet  lining,  a 
magnifloent  necklace  made  of  the  rarest  jewels,  finely  set  in  gold,  and 
a  pair  of  braceleta  of  the  aame  description ! 

She  took  out  the  necklace,  admiring  its  fine  workmanship,  while 
Martiniere,  having  gained  courage,  was  ogling  the  rich  bracelets,  and 
insisting  that  the  proud  Duchess  de  Montespan  herself  did  not  possess 
such  oniamentB.  "  But  what  means  this  ?"  said  de  Scuderi,  pereeiving 
a  small,  nicely-folded  billet  among  the  jewels.  **  What  has  diis  letter  to 
say  r'  She  jusdy  expected  to  find  here  some  explanation  of  the  mystery ; 
but  no  sooner  had  she  perused  the  billet,  than  she  let  it  drop,  clasped  her 
hands  in  consternation,  and  then  almost  fointing,  sank  bock  into  her 
chair.  *'  Oh,  this  insult.**'  cried  she ;  "  must  the  reproach  be  reserved 
for  me  in  my  old  age,  of  having  behaved  with  thoijghtless  levity, 
like  a  young,  silly  girl?*— Good  Heaven! — Are  words  thrown  out  in 
jest  capable  of  such  frightful  interpretation  ?  And  am  I,  who,  fiom 
childhood,  up  to  the  present  hour,  have  been  constant  in  all  the  exer- 
cises  of  devotion,  to  be  looked  upon  almost  aa  an  accomplice  in  due 
devilish  conspiracy  ?" 

De  Scuderi  now  held  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyea,  and  even  sob- 
bed so  violendy,  that  Martiniere  and  Baptiste,  in  their  anxiety  and 
terror,  were  quite  confounded,  and  knew  not  what  to  da  The  wait* 
ing-maid  at  length  took  up  the  fatal  billet,  at  the  commencement  of 
which  was  written  theae  words : — 


«<  Un  amant  qui  craint  dee  voleurs, 
N 'est  point  digne  d'amour.' 


. »» 


The  reat  was  aa  follows.  "  Have  the  goodness.  Mademoiselle,  to 
accept,  from, some  unknown  friends,  the  accompanying  jewels.  Of 
late,  we  had  fallen  into  great  danger  fidm  an  intolerable  persecution, 
though  our  only  crime  is,  that,  exeroising  the  natural  rights  of  the 
strong  over  the  weak,  we  appropriate  to  ourselves  treasures  that  would 
otherwise  be  unworthily  squandered  9— but  by  jrour  wit  and  talents, 
we  have  been  rescued  from  the  fate  that  awaited  ua — ^Aa  a  proof  of 
our  respect  and  gratitude,  we  have  s^nt  this  necklace,  and  the  ac- 
companying ornaments,  which,  however  unworthy  of  you,  are  the 
roost  valuable  that  we  have  for  a  long  time  been  able  to  meet  with. 
We  trust  that  you  will  not  withdraw  fiom  us  your  friendship  and 
kind  remembrance. 

(Signed)  The  Invibiblks." 

"  Is  it  possible,"  sakl  de  Scuderi,  when  she  had  in  some  degree  re- 
covered, "that  any  human  beings  can  keep  up  such  a  system  of 
shameless  wickedness  and  depravity  f  The  sun  was  now  shining 
bright  through  the  window  curtains,  which  were  of  red  silk,  and  the 
brilliants  wUch  }^y  on  the  table  gleamed  and  sparkled  in  the  deep- 
coloured  light  De  Scuderi  happening  to  look  at  them,  turned  away 
widi, abhorrence,  and  ordered  Martiniere  to  remove  these  frightful 
objects,  which  seemed  to  her  imagination  stained  with  the  blood  of 
some  murdered  victim.  The  waiting-maid  having  put  the  jewels  iur 
to  the  box,  was  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  best  to  deliver  them  up 
to  the  minister  of  police,  and  confide  to  him  the  whole  story  of  the 
youiig  man*s  nocturnal  visit,  and  his  having  leA  the  casket  in  her 
house.  De  Scuderi  roae  and  walked  alewly  to  and  fro  through  the 
chamber,  reflecting,  for  the  first  time,  what  was  best  to  be  done.  At 
length  she  ordered  Baptiste  to  call  a  sedan  chair,  and  Martiniere  to 
dress  her  as  soon  as  possible,  as  she  would  go  direcdy  to  the  Marquise 
de  Maintenon.  Accordingly,  she  was  carried  to  the  house  of  that 
lady,  exactly  at  the  hour  when  the  latter,  as  de  Scuderi  expected,  waa 
alone  in  her  apartment,  and,  of  course,  she  took  with  her  the  casket 
containing  the  mysterious  jewels.^ 

Doubdess  the  Marchioness  must  have  be^  much  astonished  when  she 
saw  the  lady  de  Scuderi  (who,  at  other  times,  notwithstanding  her  ad- 
vanced age,  had  been  the  very  beau  ideal  of  grace  and  dignity,)  now 
enter  the  room,  pale,  confused,  awkward,  and  tottering.    *^  V^^at  for 
the  )ove  of  all  the  saints,  has  happened  to  youf"  said  she,  while  the 
poor'demoiselle,  quite  beside  herself,  and  ready  to  fiiint,  only  tried, 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  reach  an  arm  chair,  which  the  Marchionesa  of^ 
fored  to  her.    At  last,  when  she  was  again  able  to  speak,  de  Scuderi 
described,  with  great  elo^ence,  the  gross  and  indelible  insult  and 
disgrace  which  had  been  brought  on  her,  in  conseqaence  of  the 
thoughdess  badinage  with  which,  in  the  king's  presence,  she  had  an- 
swered the  supplication  of  the  perplexed  lovers.    The  Marchioneai^ 
when  she  heard  the  whole  story,  was  of  opinion  that  de  Scuderi  took 
this  occurrence  too  deeply  to  heart,  and  that  the  insolence  and  depra- 
vity of  wretches  like  these,  ought  never  to  disturb  die  tranquillity  of 
a  noble  and  elevated  mind.    The  jewels  were  then  produced,  and 
as  soon  aa  the  Bfiarchioneas  beheld  them,  she  could  not  help  uttering 
an  exclamation  of  delight  and  approval    She  took  out  the  necklace 
and  carried  it  to  the  window,  where  she  alternately  held  the  brilliants 
at  a  distance  to  mark  how  they  glittered  in  die  sun,  and  drew  them 
nearer,  in  order  to  examine  the  fine  workmanahip  of  the  gold,  admif* 
jug  widi  what  exiitiiiite  art  eyaiy  liak  of  die  chiuo  waa  elabonted* 
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UaTing  wided  bflr  MTdt^  Hm  ManUoMM  taiUBA  1»  di 

•dd  Mid, «  Do  yoa  kmw,  M>dnfiofaiU«,  tkftt  do  oho  ooald  bovo  mde 

tfui  DocUaoo  or  tbe  bracdett,  bat  tbo  oelobnlo4  Eno  CinUllMr 

At  IbaC  tjae  Rene  Cardilkc  ¥rw»  wilboot  ono  Oxceptioii,  tbe  bMt 
l^ildMiiiUi  in  Fuky  and,  boiida^  colebimtad  aa  oni  of  the  mart  ingo- 
nioua  and  iingukr  men  of  the  ogob  fiatbar  of  kiw8lttni%bat  bnad- 
ahaulderad,  and  of  Ueiealeata  itrtngtht  Oiffdi]]ae»  Ibimgh  now  mntt 
than  fifty  yean  of  ago,  had  still  the  IhU  itringtli  and  activity  of 
yoQth.  Tbb  nnfaomanm  onaiigy  waa  itiU  Amhef  botokened  by  bli 
thickly  curled,  raddish  hair,  and  the  reeolato  oiprindoti  Of  hia  ooM- 
proMed  gUttening  TiMge,-~whiio»  if  ho  had  not  been  kmmA  thioogh 
all  Porii  aa  one  of  the  moft  hoaoiable  and  otrraot  of  citiMtt^  dfaun- 
tawMtud,  candid,  and  toady  to  help  teae  in  dlataM,  tho  Otm^  aspeot 
of  hii  deep  aunk,  ibmiU,  and  twinkling  eyei,  might  kivo  bnM{^t  «fi 
lum  tbe  impomtion  of  concealed  amlico  and  cuiming. 

Gavdillac  waa  hot  only,  aa  above  mentioned,  ibe  greatMC  taoiMT  of 
hia  ait  in  all  POria,  but,  generally  apeaking,  of  the  om  In  which  he 
liTod.  Itttimalely  acquainted  with  the  natnre  of  preoiooi  atonee,  ho 
knew  how  to  tteat  them,  and  aet  them  off  to  endi  ariYanfago,  that  ca 
ornament  which  had  beibro  boon  looked  upon  aa  tunidied  and  tsm- 
loai,  came  out  of  hk  woiMiop  In  datriing  hartre,  and  bettor  ^n  it 
had  been  lor  many  yean  before.  Ahnoat  oTory  oommimion  that  fell 
in  hit  way,  he  undertook  with  the  utmoit  aidour,  and  was  contented 
with  a  price,  which  aeemed  to  bear  no  proportkm  to  the  eteellonco 
of  hia  workmam^ip,  and  the  time  that  ft  had  cost  Night  and  day 
he  was  heard  hammering  in  his  workshop,  and  ofteh  when  a  ring  or 
nacUa^  waa  nearly  completed,  he  became  ■  snddeidy  diaoontented 
with  the  patteni,  or  doubtful  as  to  the  finishhig  of  some  minute  oma- 
mont  which  was  With  him  quite  a  sufficient  noaon  Ibr  Arowmg  the 
wboio  Into  the  ctticiUe,  and  beginning  ik  tioeo. 

Thus  every  one  of  his  performances  became  a  mastefploeo  of  ait, 
by  which  the  person  who  gave  the  commission  was  astonished ;  but 
it  became  at  last  almost  impomible  to  got  any  work  out  of  his  hands. 
Under  a  thousand  pretexts,  he  used  to  put  off  his  cnttomen  fiom  week 
to  week,  and  from  month  to  month.  In  vain  did  people  ofler  him 
doaUo  payment;  he  would  not  take  a  single  loats  dV  beyond  the 
price  for  which  he  had  bargained.  If  at  last  obliged  to  yitf  d  to  the 
tugoncy  of  his  emptoyer,  and  give  up  the  jowels,  this  be  could  not 
4o  without  betmjring  all  symptoms  of  vexation,  and  even  ungovem- 
ablo  rage.  Especially,  for  example,  if  be  were  called  on  to  render 
ttp  aome  article  of  consequence,  which,  on  account  of  the  gold 
and  diamonds,  might  be  worth  above  a  thousand  hnns  JTtiits,  he  was 
known  fivquently  to  run  and  stamp  about  the  Mreeta,  like  a  madman, 
enning  aloud,  and  denouncing  himself,  his  trade,  and  all  tbe  worid. 
At  such  times,  hovrever,  if  it  happened  that  a  new  customer  ptucked 
him  by  the  sleeve,  and  said,  Rene  O^rdillac,  wiU  yon  not  make  up  a 
beautiful  necklace  for  my  bride,  bracelets  for  my  mistreasf  or  ao  forth, 
—then  ho  would  tarn  briskly  round,  his  small  eyea  twinkled,  and  he 
would  ask.  What  have  you  got,  then  t  The  customer  would  perhaps 
poll  out  a  little  casket,  and  say.  •*  Here  are  jewela— dray  are  not  worth 
ttueh  perhapa— mere  common  trompery,  bat  in  your  hands.  Mom. 
rAtftate**-— «  Cardillac,  without  letting  him  finish  his  speech, 
matches  the  box,  takes  out  the  jewels,  whidi,  in  reality,  peihaps  are 
Of  Kttle  or  no  vahie,  faoMs  them  to  the  light,  and  exdaimt  with  mp- 
tnre,  ''Ho!  ho !«— common  trumpery  do  you  sav  t  By  no  mean»— 4ine 
tubiea'"  good  emeralds— only  let  me  have  Inem,  and  if  yon  do  not 
mind  a  handAil  of  touts  d'cri,  1  shall  add  a  fow  brilliants  to  the  rest, 
that  will  gleam  like  the  very  sun  in  Heaven  !*'  Ilie  other  of  course 
answets,  "  Murter  Rene,  1  leave  all  to  your  own  discretion,  and  will 
pay  whatever  you  are  pleased  to  denmnd.'*  Without  making  any 
dhMncticn  whothor  his  customer  be  only  a  rich  cititen,  or  a  man  of 
high  mnk,  Caidillac  then  embraces  him  widi  Ae  utmoat  ardoor,  ez- 
daimibg  that  he  is  again  quite  happy,  and  tiiat  the  work  will  bo 
flnisbed  in  eight  days. 

After  this,  he  runs  headlong,  as  if  poascamd,  towards  his  own  honse, 
goea  faito  his  private  study,  and  sets  to  woric,  hammering  away,  and, 
teoordbg  to  his  promise,  there  is  a  masterpiece  of  art  completed  In 
cHght  days.  Tet,  whenever  the  bridegroom  or  lover,  by  whom  that 
order  bad  been' given,  comes  rejoicing,  to  pay  tire  small  sum  that  had 
been  agreed  on,  and  talce  home  the  jewels,  Cardillac  becomes  all  at 
once  rude,  obstinate,  and  is  hardly,  on  any  terms,  to  be  spoken  with. 

*  But,  good  Master  Rene,*'  says  the  customer, « to-monow  is  my 
WOdding-day,  and — ** 

•*  What  the  devH  do  I  care  for  yooT  wedding-day  f*  ttys  Cardtlac  j 
^call  again  in  a  fortnight  hence." 

*'  But  the  necklace  1b  linifl&ed ;  here  is  Uie  price  agreed  on,  and  I 
tttisthaveit!" 

«*  And,  I  tell  you,**  says  the  goldsmilh.  *  Aat  I  mut  yet  alter  many 
ftlhgs  in  this  necklace,  and  that  t  shall  by  no  means  give  it  you 
ttwSav.**  ' 

*•  And,  T  ten  you,**  fhonden  the  odier,  « that  if  you  will  not  readily, 
•fid  in  good  humour,  give  up  the  necklace,  which  is  now  ready,  and 
for  which  1  am  willing  even  to  pay  you  double,  I  shall,  in  half  an 
hour,  bring  Desgrait  with  a  troop  oigm$  d'arms,  to  force  ttiem  out  of 
yonr  hands!" 

*•  Wetl,  may  the  devil  himidf,  and  all  his  impt,  torment  yon  with 
ft  tiiousand  pain  of  red-hot  plncen,  and  hang  three  hundred  wei^ 
on  your  necklace,  so  that  your  bride  may  be  itran^^edr* 

With  these,  or  such  like  words,  Cardlflab  crama  the  onument  into 
the  In^aat  pocket  of  liis  customer,  seiaes  hfan  by  the  arms,  and  tun* 
btai  am  o€  doon  with  nsSk  violence,  that  he  fOM  hevdtog  down  te 
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leiho 
,  ha  aeaa  !»#  the  pwr  dwfl  of  #  iwrOt  HMfi>  <ifc» 

bloody  HOBS,  and  ^lito  aoiifouiiid,  awty  fiont  Hie  tettao^ 

0iMh  oonddct,  iodoadt  dmat  not  ba  npaoied  oftatti  bat  mhimmii 
had  aaveitl  timea  ooemivd  ptooMy  Biioh  M  wo  teaw  IMM  danibil 
It  wea,  moiwvor,  ffidto  ouioMdlBtty  aad  ineKplleabte,  Imwf^i^^ 
•ftarhohad<adottiko«awotfcwlihettHwniien,wotiM»attefbwi» 
don,ob«i^  hia  mtad,iMd,  in  tfw  fnatstt  agltntioB,  and  with  aattag 
amreatiea^  owi  aeba  and  lean,  oeqSare  hli  ompfofBr  for  %e  hneef 
tte  bleawd  VM«ln»  ittd  all  tin  mkM,  that  ha  laight  ba  raliaiBd  flwa 
tfaoAdmmentofhiitMk.    MMwithHandfiig  ilm  teadnae«  witt  KrUab 


ho  goaaial^  took  erdaxt^  theia  were  aovaial  peraoaa  oT  tm  loAstt 
laapaoiahUit^  hctHk  at  Coart  ani  In  «to  tibf)  who  had  in  ^««te  oftnd 
CbidiUaa  lam  saflm  fai  otdw  lo  proetua  ma  him  avan  the  wilrtl 
piooa  of  worirmaHiMp.  Ao  to  tike  king,  Am  goltaiitli  tkiaw  kfinself 
ai  hfa  wjealy^  feat,aftd  yapiotad  the  fovmit  dmt  he  flriglii  becscmid 
fosM  waridBg  for  him.  to  Uke  manner,  hb  lotbatd  a^vafy  e<miaiaiaa 
fliom  MM  MaiahloMei  da  iftOatencti  nay,  with  an  M|a«diii  «l 
avarskm  and  haiior,  >ntueled  an  oidor  Ihat  die  gava  lite,  to  n^ks  «p 
aenmllring,  wHhamUettatie  oiiMmenfei,  wUehibe  wiabed to bMe 
given  as  a  preaeal  to  Kaciiie. 

«I  woaM  hty  any  bei,*  arid  the  BliuihtimmB  to  da  geadBii,*iil 
if  I  should  oend  for  Caidiliao,  to  leam  for  whom  lie  bad  made  ttaai 
ornaments,  he  wouU  reflam  to  aoOM,  foarfag  thM  I  wamad  to  givs  Mft 
a  eommlmion,  for  he  ft  firmly  datennined  tiaver  to  make  any  diia|[ 
forme;  and  yat  it  hai  been  alleged,  that  hia  obaiinaey  has  mdMrde- 
cresaed  of  late:  H  is  «id  he  laboaia  more  induauioas^  fhan ewT, 
and  delfveia  hfi  work  Immediately,  thong^  not  withoat  meksig  hide> 
OQS  focea,  and  ibowing  ai  much  itrimbiUty  aa  bafoia." 

Do  Scuderi,  who  waa  astmttely  .anxloae  dial  die  otnameflt  AmU- 
oome  into  the  faandfe  of  die  pioper  owner,  dwoght  it  would  enly  be 
laquiMte  to  inform  dm  atnnge  ^^roftwler  of  ring*  and  haceleb^  dM 
no  task  was  reouired  of  hfaa.  fordicr  dmn  Us  fahsMfco  of  i»mli 
Jewak    IVlthhi  die  MkrdiiaDem  agreed  ;Oudtnsewassea(foivai'» 
eaif  he  had  been  aUeady  en  die  way,  bet  a  short  time  hMi  elapsed 

wben  be  made  his  apgieaiinoe.  _ 

Aa  soon  as  he  perceived  do  Bcodari,  he  aeeamdHkeoBa^toA  tad 

coafoimded  by  aome  sodden  impreorion;  and  foigetliug  ftr  l>e  n^ 
ment  die  roles  of  good  breeding,  he  made,  in  the  fint  liefie,  a  km 
obeisance  to  die  poetem  before  be  took  any  nodce  of  foe  inUe  bdy 
of  die  manakm.  Hie  latter  dwn  viced  him,  abnifdf ,  whcAaff  te 
neckJace  (which  now  ley  i^eiing  en  die  green  cover  off  foe  ta4 
mUe),  wee  of  hb'wmkfflanahipf  CeidiUao  ecarcaly  deigned  mmtt 
a  single  gtance  at  the  jewels,  but,  keepnig  his  eyea  fiiod  <m  the  m» 
chionem,  packed  bodi  necklace  and  bnoelelB  haatily  into  dte  bOK.ttB 
piaM  it  toMtiendy  aside ;  foen,  wfidi  a  ghartly  grta  cA  hisvtegv^k^ 

aatd, "  In  tmm,  my  lady  Matchionem,  one  nrast  have  licde  etperinm ft 
Jeweb,  who  b^ievea  ev«i  Ibt  a  moment  that  the»  «»M  fc^^^JJ^ 
ftom  the  hanh  of  any  other  gbldsmidi  In  the  wosld  M  Bme^^ 
dillac.    In  short,  they  are  u^  workmanehip.'* 

-Ten  ma.  dien,*'  asM  de  MeintenDii,  "lu  wbmn  wai ft M fa 
made  up  dieee  omamenli  f*  ^_^ 

•*For  myaelf  alone,*'  annrered  €aidlBae ;  tmt  perert\iag  dM  » 
andlton  listened  to  him  with dbtmst and sospiciocw — ^ Aye,*wMfc>» 
*  your  ladyihip  may  think  thb  veiy  strange,  bnt  the  fott  ii  ji*^** 
I  have  Hated.  Merely  for  dm  aike  of  exemplilVteg  a  fiae  fMtoe  Ik 
jeweliy,  I  codectad  my  bast  gems  tMother,  and  woritod  for  ay  «^ 
pkasun,  more  indomoialy  end  careftdly  than  I  bad  over  *»•* 
other  people.  Not  bug  ago  the  jewels  whlbh  I  had  iQede  ap  m  dai 
manner,  vanished  inconceivably  out  of  my  workshop." 

"  Then,  drnnk  Heavanr  aaid  de  Scodeii  -nif  trooMof  are  or  an 
end;  and.  Matter  Rene,  yoa  vrtft  teoeiva  bw!k  fam  my  handa  the 
property  of  which  you  had  been  robbed  by  dSase  miknoiwn  tma- 

ooenle-''  .a^  w-  uj 

She  then  lapeeted  dm  ebtnaneumcee  mader  wMA  w  j«  "• 

coine  into  her  poammion,  to  aU  which  Ctadflaao  lirtBOed  wlA  Mi  ^ 

fixed  on  die  gioond,  and  witboot  making  any  aaewer,  only  t*^  «d 
then  he  exhibited  streQge  geatuxee,  uttering  abo  divaia  *«»*^55?tl 
•* Ho!  bor*-»^aye,  aye  .^  and  "ao,  soT — but  wbem  da  Sendenead 
ended,  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  BruggUng  vebememtly  wHhawewa 
ftniasies,  which  had  risen  upon  bim  in  die  ooorae  <if  tba  imR«iive> 
and  whicih  held  him  in  a  atate  of  auspense  and  irreaoltitkBi.    He  rab- 
hed  his  forehead,  and  sighed  deeply^^-drew  hb  hand  orer  bb  ey«« 
If  he  wept— at  length  took  the  box  whi(^  ^  9c«iAm4  bdMtwrtJ 
him-^owly  and  sdemnly  knelt  before  ber,  and  aaid,  •■  '^^*»  ■* 
lady,  destiny  has  aarigned  these  jeweb.    Mbreover,  t  "^"™^^''|[: 
for  the  first  time,  that  when  I  was  employed  on  ^imii,  t  ^oi^tff 
you— nay,  that  t  was  absolutely  working,  not  fiw  myaelf  rfcne, ml 
said  before,  but  for  your  take.    iJo  not  disdain,  tbem,  to  laceive  •« 
me,  and  to  wear  d*"  omameot ;  which  is,  in  trudi,  tbe  beet  ttet  9/tt 
long  time  I  have  been  able  to  fihish-**  

"  Ek  hUnr  answered  de  Souderl, «  what  ere  yon  lbibUl«ei;iln» 

ter  Rene?    Would  it  become  one  at  my  time  of  lllb,  to  irick  he^ 

self  out  wifli  diamondft  and  emeralde  like  tbeaet     And  for  whai^ 

son  would  you  be«tow  gifts  so  lavishly  Upon  me  t     If  I  ^»we  "J™" 

some  end  young,  like  die  MarcbiooeM  de  Fontangaa,  vait  M  ^^^ 

1  should  Oertainly  aol  let  such  omamonfs  out  of*  my  bMv>  y  ^ 

PfiaX  tOto  tPiMM  bracelett  be  to  dieae  withered  tnam^  ant  idly  WKWH 

I  waw  a  nadOin,  idien  m  le**  ii  never  tmooT»w*r      ^ 

Cttdfflae,  wMU  idie  spoke  diofc  ba4  il«?a  ^2*J^».™*"L?1 
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JW^BMMb  ^  Benderi,  hi^  tt«l»  **  Have  c^mpeanon  oa  nte.  Uidj! 
J>o  me  but  tb»  one  favour,  and  accept  of  the  jewela.  Yoa  have  yet 
BO  idea  how  deep  is  (he  veuenitioa  which  I  entertau  for  your  vircae 
and  talents  Take»  I  iropiore  of  you,  my  trifling  preaent,  only  aa  ao 
humble  token  of  my  aincera  reapect  and  devotioii!" 

A»  da  Scuderi  would  on  no  account  touch  the  boi*  da  Blaintenon 
At  laat  took  it  out  of  Cardillac'a  hands.  "  Nay*  MademoiaelW  apld 
afae,  *'  you  apeak  always  of  your  advanced  age ;  but  what  have  you 
and  I  to  do  with  years,  if  our  shoulders  are  yet  unbent  by  their  load  ? 
Are  you  not  now  rather  acting  like  a  young 'coquette,  who  would  wil- 
Ungiy,  if  she  duist,  seize  on  the  Ibrbidden  frui^  provided  it  could  be 
done  without  hands  and  fingera  9  Do  not  refuae  to  accept  from  good 
Master  Rene,  as  a  free  gift,  that  which  others  would  c^iy  possess, 
and  yet  cannot  obtain,  even  by  the  highest  oflers  in  money,  as  well  as 
aamest  prayers  and  entreaties." 

De  Maintenon  had,  with  theae  worda,  fi>roed  the  caafcat  on  de  Scu- 
deri ;  and  now  CardiUac  again  fell  on  his  knees,  kiand  her  hands,  the 
hem  of  her  garment,  sighed,  groaned,  wept,  sobbed,  staited  up»  and 
finally  overtumjng  chairs  and  tables,  so  that  glasses  and  china  wen 
broken  into  shivers,  ha  ran  headlong  out  of  the  house. 

De  Scuderi  was  now  quite  terrified.  **  For  the  love  of  Heaven," 
said  she,  *'  what  is  the  matter  with  the  man  f  This  is  absolutely  inex- 
plicable." The  Marchionefls,  however,  happened  to  be  in  a  vary  live- 
ly humour,  approaching  to  a  vein  of  inmy,  which  her  cbarscter  ael- 
«lom  exhibited.  She  laughed  aloud,  and  said,  **  Now  we  have  it, 
Mademoisella !  Master  Rene  Caidillac  haa  fidlen  despeimtely  in  love 
with  you,  and,  aooording  to  established  ibrm  and  usage,  begins  his  at- 
tack upon  your  heart  with  a  atom  of  rich  presento.'*  De  Maintenon 
piitsiated  in  hebrailiery,  till  at  length  the  gravity  of  her  gueet  wm 
oveiooma.  She  admoniahed  de  Scnderi  not  to  be  too  cruel  to  her  de- 
apainng  lover ;  and  the  poetess,  giving  the  reina  to  her  native  humour, 
WHS  at  length  led  into  the  same  strain  ot  badinage.  She  allowed, 
that  if  the  siege  were  reaUy  to  be  carried  on  in  this  vehement  man- 
ner, she  could  not  escape  being  at  last  conquered,  and  affording  to  the 
world  the  extraordinary  or  unique  example,  of  a  goldamith's  bride, 
seventy  throe  yean  old,  and  of  untaraislied  nobiUty.  De  Maintenon 
ofiered  henelf  as  bndesraaid,  also  to  instniet  her  friend  in  the  duties 
of  good  houaewifisry,  which  it  was  impossible  thatauch  tm  petit  et^ant 
of  a  girl  oouki  paasiUy  know  much  about. 

At  last,  however,  when  de  Scuderi  roae  to  take  leave,  (notwith- 
alanding  all  these  jokes,)  she  beeane  once  more  very  grave,  and  hesi- 
tatad,  when  de  Maintenon  placed  the  jewel-box  in  her  hands.  **  My 
Lady  BAarcfawneas,"  said  she,  *'  I  shall  never  be  able  to  make  any  use 
uf  theae  ornaments.  At  one  time  or  aitother,  in  whatever  way  it  may 
have  happened,  they  have  been  in  the  possossion  of  Chat  accuvsed 
band  of  outlaws,  who,  with  the  insolent  assurance  of  the  veiy  devU 
kimaeiC  if  not  actually  In  league  with  him,  commit  robbery  and  mur- 
der in  every  atreet  of  tbe  city.  I  cannot  look  on  these  glittering  dia- 
monds, without  seeming  to  behold,  at  the  same  time,  the  bleeding 
Bpectral  form,  of  the  poor  victim  from  whom  they  have  been  taken ; 
fcras  to  CaidiUac*s  st^ry,  I  place  no  roliance  whatever  upon  his 
wmds,  and  in  his  behaviour  throughout,  then  appears  to  me  some- 
thing firightfiil  and  mysterious.  No  doubt  thero  are  insnnnonntable 
difficultaes  in  my  way,  if  I  ihonld  accuse,  good  Master  Rene  of  any 
idtaae  in  the  crimes  by  v^ich  ovevy  one  is  now  ao  mneh  alarmed ; 
ainoe  he  has  alwajrs  been  oomideroid  as  the  very  model  of  an  honest, 
oonscientious,  diotigh  halPerazy  citisen  ;  yet  I  cannot  conquer  the  ap- 
prehension, that,  behind  aU  his  eocentrici^^,  real  or  pretended,  then 
lurks  some  horrid  mystery.  At  all  events,  1  shall  certidnly  never  wear 
the  jewels.*'  The  Marchioness  insisted  that  this  was  carrying  scru- 
plea  too  fir,  hut  when  de  Scuderi,  begged  of  her  aeriowily.  and  on 
her  word  of  hooonr,  to  say  bow  she  would  act  in  the  sasae  situation, 
de  Maintenon  answered  firmly,  and  resolutely,  that  she  would  iar  ra- 
Iher  throw  the  ornaments  into  the  Seine  than  ever  weiff  them. 

AAerwards,  de  Scuderi,  who  notwitfwtandiog  the  time  that  she  be- 
llowed on  her  long  romances,  had  a  propensity  to  make  rhjrmes  on 
every  chance  oecnirenoe  of  die  day,  trnited  (lie  whole  adventura  with 
Che  goldsraith  fnto  very  good  mode  heroics,  which,  on  the  Ibllowing 
evening,  she  read  over  to  the  king  at  the  chambers  of  de  Maintenon. 
Aa  might  be  supposed,  she  contrived,  at  Cardillac's  expense,  eoch  a 
ridieulooB  picture  of  the  goldsmith  and  his  noUe  bride,  aged  seventy- 
Ifaree,  that  every  one  was  highly  diverted ;— sufliee  it,  ttrnt  the  king 
laughed  with  all  his  might,  and  swore  that  Boileau  hiaaaelf  had  met 
with  a  rival,  on  which  aeoount  de  Scuderi's  poem  was,  of  course, 
aet  down  as  the  wittiest  that  had  ever  appeared  in  die  world.  13o  the 
matter  seemed  at  an  end,  and  was  feigotten. 

Several  months  had  passed  away,  when  it  chanced  that  de  Scnderi 
was  one  day  driving  along  the  Pont  Neuf,  in  the  gfasa-coach  of  the 
Duchess  de  Montansier.  At  this  time,  the  invention  of  coaches  vrith 
glaas-wuidows  was  so  new,  that  a  crowd  always  collected  when  an 
equipage  of  that  kind  passed  along  the  streets.  So  it  happened  in  the 
preaent  instance,  that  the  gaping  populace  surrounded  de  Montansiei's 
eoBch  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  horses  could  hardly  get  forward.  Sud- 
denly, de  Scudori  heard  a  great  uproar  on  the  bridge,  and  perceived 
tt  young  man,  who,  by  dint  of  thrusts  and  iisty-cuffi,  was  making  hia 
way  forcibly  through  the  crowd. — on  bos  approach  nearer,  she  was 
painfully  struck  by  the  deadly  pale  countenance  of  fiie  youth,  whose 
ftntures.  Chough  naturally  fine,  were  now  distorted  by  grief  and  anxie* 
ty.  His  eyes  were  constantly  fixed  on  her  durii^  the  whole  tumult, 
while,  ¥rtth  continued  violence,  hexleared  tlw  w^  befoie  hitt,  Iffl 
«t  tong^he  ttRivedat  ^edooroffiie  eotrnge,  frhU,  thaglmbeiBg 


dfuwii  up^  he  impatwwsly  foroed  open ,  then  threw  a  billet  into  te 
lap  of  de  Scnderi,  and  again  dealing  out,  end  receiving  eoiaea  and 
blows  CO  all  sides,  he  winished,  fighting  his  way  as  he  had  eome.    * 

It  ahould  have  been  already  noticed,  however,  diat  aa  soon  aa  thb 
maa  had  reached  die  ooach<door,  Martiniere,  the  waiting^maid,  wito 
was  now  in  attendance  on  her  mistress,  fell  back  with  a  seream  of 
terror,  and  hid  her  face  on  the  cushion.  In  vain  did  the  Lady  de 
Scuderi  pull  the  cord,  and  call  to  the  coachman  to  atop.  As  if  poa- 
aessed  by  the  devil,  he  lashed  away  at  his  horses,  who  foamed  and 
snorted,  reared  and  were  restive,  but,  at  last,  in  a  brisk  trot,  thunder 
ed  away  across  the  bridge.  De  Scnderi  emptied  u  whole  bolde  of 
eoa  de  cologne  over  the  forehead  and  temples  of  the  fointing  abignil, 
who  at  last  opened  her  eyes,  though  trembling  in  every  limb,  and  al- 
most convulsively  clung  to  her  mistreas.  "  The  saints  protect  us,' 
nid  she  at  last ; — "  what  did  the  frightful  man  want  ? — Good  Heaven! 
U  was  he— it  was  the  very  same  youth  who  came  to  us  at  midnight, 
terrified  us  out-  of  our  senses,  ond  left  the  mysterious  casket?"  De 
Scuderi  tried  to  pacify  the  poor  givl,  reprcsentmg  to  her,  that  ubaolute 
ly  no  Biiachiof  had  been  done ;  and  diat  the  only  point  in  queation,  at 
present,  was  to  know  what  the  billet  contained.  Accordingly,  she  tm- 
Iblded  the  paper,  and  read  these  words : 

**  An  evil  destiny  which  you  might  avert,  threatens  to  piunge  me 
into  the  very  abyss  of  destruction.  1  conjure  you,  even  as  a  son 
would  respectfully  implore  of  n  mother,  that  you  will  give  back  die 
necklace  and  bracelets  which  you  received  from  me,  to  the  goldsmilh 
Rene  de  CardiUac.  Let  this  be  done  under  any  pretext ;  but  it  may 
be  best  to  say  tp  him  that  some  alteration  is  required  in  the  anhnge 
ment  of  the  jewels.  Your  own  welfare, — ^nay  your  life  depends  upon 
this,  and  if  you  do  not  act  according  to  my  advice  before  the  day  af 
ter  to-morrow,  I  shall  force  my  way  into  your  house ;  and,  in  my  de- 
spair, will  put  myself  to  death  in  your  sight" 

"  Now,  it  is  certain,"  said  de  Scuderi,  when  she  had  read  the  note, 
"  that  if  this  person  really  belongs  to  the  noted  bond  of  thievea  and 
muiderers,  yet  his  intentions  towards  me  at  least  are  not  oviL  If  he 
had  only  succeeded  in  speaking  with  me  that  night,  who  knovra  what 
stnuigo  mysteries  might  have  been  brought  to  light,  as  to  which  I  can- 
.not  now  form  even 'the  remotest  guess ;  but  whatever  the  tihth  may 
be,  I  shall  certainly  do  what  is  required  of  me  in  this  letter;  were  it 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  g6t  rid  of  these  abominable  jewels,  whidi 
appear  to  me  like  an  absolute  talisman  of  the  devil,  but  which  Car- 
diUac, if  we  may  judge  by  his  post  conduct,  will  not  so  easily  let  out 
of  his  possession,  if  he  once  gets  them  into  his  hands  again." 

On  the  very  next  day,  de  Scuderi  intended  to  go  with  the  necklace 
and  bracelets  to  the  goldsmith's  house ;  but  it  seemed  that  morning 
as  if  all  the  beaux  esprits  in  Paris  had  conspired  to  attack  the  lady 
with  an  absolute  storm  of  verses,  plays,  and  romances.  Scarcely  had 
la  Chapelle  finished  reading  a  scene  from  one  of  his  new  tragediea, 
by  which  he  hoped  to  beat  Racine  completely  off  the  field,  when  the 
latter  himself  entered,  and  with  a  long  pathetic  speech  from  ephedra," 
completely  knocked  his  antagonist  to  the  ground.  Then  Boileau  waa 
obliged  to  come  forward,  and  cast  some  of  his  brilliant  rays  of  wit  and 
humour  through  the  gloom  of  this  tragic  atmosphere* — in  order  that 
he  himself  might  not  be  tired  to  death,  by  a  discussion  on  architecture, 
and  the  colonnades  of  the  Louvre,  into  which  he  had  been  foreed  by 
De.  Perreault.  At  length  it  was  post  mid-day,  and  de  Scuderi  waa 
forced  to  go  to  the  Duchess  de  Montansier.  Thus  her  visit  to  Car 
dillac  was  unavoidably  put  off  till  the  following  day ;  but  meanwhile 
she  sufiered  extraordinary  disquietude  of  mind.  The  figure  of  die 
strange  young  man  wos  constantly  before  her ;  it  seemed  that  die  had 
long  ere  now  been  acquainted  with  hisfoatures,  though  s^e  could  not 
toll  how  nor  where ;  and  yet  these  dim  recollections  appeared  alwayu 
ready  to  start  forward  into  strength  and  reality.  Her  sleep,  too»  waa 
distiurbed  by  fnghtfUl  dreams.  She  saw  the  unhappy  man  clinging  to 
the  brink  of  a  frightful  precipice,  or  struggling  in  dark  stormy  watefi^ 
whence  he  stretched  up  his  hands  imploring  her  compassion.  She 
thought,  even,  that  it  might  perhaps  have  been  in  her  power  to  pre- 
vent some  enormous  crime,  of  which  the  plot  would  have  been  re- 
vealed, if  she  had  heard  his  confessions.  Therefore,  as  soon  aa  the 
morning  broke,  she  summoned  Maniniere,  made  her  toilette  in  hasta^ 
and,  provided  with  the  casket  of  jewels,  drove  away  to  the  hotne  fj€ 
the  goldsmith. 

On  arriving  in  the  Rue  de  la  Nioaiee,  near  Cardillac's  haUtatioo, 
she  was  astonished  to  find  the  street  crowded  with  people,  all  pressing 
forward  vrith  one  intent  to  the  same  place  ;  among  whom  men,  wo> 
men,  and  children,  shouted,  screamed,  and  raged,  as  if  determined  to 
force  their  way,  and  with  difficulty  were  hel^  back  by  die  gened'arme^ 
who  now  surrounded  the  house.  In  this  tmaccountable  hubbub,  voi- 
ces were  heard  calling  aloud—'*  Tear  him  in  pieces ! — ^Tear  him  limb 
from  limb,  the  accursed  treacherous  murderer  T'^At  length  Deagraia 
made  his  appearance  with  a  numerous  posae,  and  forced  a  passage 
through  the  thick  of  the  multitude.  Then,  ailer  some  interval,  die 
house-door  bunfii  open,  the  figure  of  a  man  loaded  with  chains  ia 
brought  out,  and  dragged  away,  followed  by  frightful  execratioai 
from  the  raging  mob. 

At  the  same  moment  when  de  Scnderi,  almost  overcome  with  ter- 
ror and  dark  apprehensions,  pereelved  tliJs  event,  a  shrilling  C17  of 
dlstreas  struck  on  her  ears.  **  Drive  on— drive  on  !^  cried  she  to^  th* 
coachman,  who,  with  a  quick  and  clever  turn  of  his  hones,  contrived 
to  divide  the  thick  mass  of  people,  and  to  stop  right  before  the  door 
of  CardlUae.  There,  on  die  du^shokl,  she  finds  DeegtBia,  and  at  hif 
Ibet «  fouog-ghl  ofextnoduiary  beautyr-widi  her  ditem  in  diaoidar. 
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h«r  hair  didieT«Il«d,  voA  the  wUdnMi  of  deqptir  in  her  oonnteDenoe. 
She  cling!  to  the  police-officer'B  kneei,  and,  in  a  tone  of  the  moat 

heart-rending  anguish,  ezdaimi,  '^  He  ia  innocent — he  ii  innocent !" 

In  vain  he  and  bii  attendanta  try  to  stop  her  criea,  and  raiee  her  fiom 
the  ground.  A  atrong  unooath  fellow  at  lost  seized  hold  of  her  anna, 
yiolently  ibrciog  her  away  fiom  De^graie; — atttmbled  awkwaidly, 
and  let  the  poor  girl  fidl,  Miho,  without  uttering  another  word,  was 
precipitated  down  the  stone  steps  of  the  atBircase,  till  she  lay  as  if 
«lettd  on  the  street.  De  Scuderi  could  no  longer  remain  silent  **  In 
God's  name/'  cried  she,  **  what  is  the  matter  7 — what  is  the  cause  of 
all  this  7" — ^With  her  own  hands  she  hastily  opened  the  carrtsge^oor, 
threw  down  the  steps,  and  alighted.  Accordingly  the  people,  with 
great  respect,  made  room  for  the  venerable  lady,  who,  perceiving  that 
■ome  kixid-hearted  bourgeoises  had  lifted  yp  the  unhappy  girl,  and 
were  rubbing  her  temples  with  eau  de  Cologne,  turned  to  Dermis, 
and,  with  passionate  eagerness,  repeated  her  questions.  **  Madame,'* 
answered  the  officer,  "  we  have  this  morning  discoveied  the  most  hoi^ 
riUe  crime  which  has  been  committed  for  many  weeks.  That  worthy 
citizen,  Rene  CardiUac  has  been  found  murdered,  having  been  stabbed 
to  the  heart  with  a  dagger; — we  have  proved  that  his  journeyman, 
Oliicier  Brusson,  is  the  murderer,  and  he  has  just  now  been  led  away 
to  prison."—"  But  the  young  beautiful  girl  r  said  de  Scuderi  in  a  tone 
of  anxious  inquiry.  **  The  girl,*'  answered  Desgrais,  **  is  Madelon,  the 
daughter  of  Cardillac,  and  the  murderer  was  her  accepted  lover.  Now, 
ahe  has  been  weeping  and  howling  out  for  an  hour  past,  that  Olivier 
is  inuocent,r-quite  innocent  Doubtless,  however,  she  is  an  accom- 
plice in  this  deed,  and  perhaps  in  many  othen— but  we  "^mll  have 
her  immediately  carried  to  the  Conciergerie."  In  speaking  these 
words,  Desgrais  cast  such  an  ironical  and  malicioua  glance  on  the  poor 
Biadelon,  that  de  Scuderi  involuntarily  trembled  at  his  aspect.  Just 
then  hia  unfortunate  victim  began  to  breathe  perceptibly ;  but  she  lay 
with  her  eyes  closed,  and  incapable  of  speech  or  motion^— ao  that  the 
people  were  perplexed,  and  knew  not  whether  to  cany  her  into  the 
bouse,  or  keep  her  where  she  lay,  until,  by  farther  assistance,  she  was 
restored  to  her  senses.  Much  agitated,  and  with  her  eyea  swimming 
in  tears,  de  Scuderi  looked  at  the  angelic  countenance  of  the  unfoitn- 
nate  girl,  and  her  heart  recoiled  in  honor  fiom  Desgrais  and  his  asso- 
ciates. In  a  few  moments  after,  there  was  heard  a  sound  of  slow  hea- 
-vy  stepa  on  the  staircase  i — the  police-officers  were  bearing  away  the 
dead  body  oi  CardiUac,  and  de  Scuderi,  knowing  that  her  opportunity 
for  interference  would  soon  be  lost,  now  came  to  a  sudden  determi- 
nation. **  I  shall  take  the  young  woman  home  to  my  house,"  said  she, 
"for  she  is  now  ill,  and  requires  kindness  and  support  after  the  distress 
that  she  has  undergone.  Her  guilt  remains  to  be  proved,  and  I  shall 
answer  for  her  appearance  when  necessary ; — ^for  the  rest,  you,  Des- 
grais, will  not  foil  to  do  your  duty."  These  words  being  heard,  a 
munnur  of  applause  ran  through  the  multitude.  The  women  who 
atood  nearest  liAed  up  Madelon,  and  immediately  hundreds  of  people 
thronged  to  the  spot,  wishing  to  render  assistance,  so  that,  as  if  float- 
ing in  the  air,  the  girl  was  borne  along,  and  safely  placed  in  the  car^ 
xiage.  Meanwhile  blessings  were  poured  forth  fiom  the  lips  of  all 
present  on  the  venerable  and  dignified  lady,  who  had  thus  rescued  in- 
nocence from  the  fangs  of  the  executioners. 

By  the  kind  attentions  of  Serans,  the  most  celebrated  physician  in 
Paris,  Madelon,  who  had  long  remained  in  a  state  of  unoonsciousness, 
was  perfectly  restored  to  recollection.  De  Scuderi  herMlf  completed 
what  the  physician  had  begun,  endeavouring  by  all  her  arts  of  elo* 
quence  to  kindle  up  rays  of  hope  in  the  dark  mind  of  her  protegee,— 
till  at  last  the  poor  sufierer  was  relieved  by  a  violent  boiat  of  tears, 
and  she  was  enabled,  though  her  voice  was  oiften  choked  by  sobs,  to 
jelate  in  her  own  way,  till  that  had  occurred. 

About  midnight,  she  had  been  awoke  by  knocking  at  the  door  of 
her  bed-room,  and  had  heard  the  voice  of  (Mivier  Brossoo,  conjuring 
her  to  rise  up  immediately,  for  her  fiither  was  dying.  In  great  agi- 
tation she  had  started  up,  and  opened  the  door,  when  she  found  (Mi- 
Tier  waiting  for  her;  but  his  features  were  pale  and  disfigured;  the 
perspiration  was  dropping  from  his  forehead,  and  his  limba  tottered  so 
that  he  could  hardly  support  himsel£  He  led  the  wa^  to  her  father's 
work-room,  whither  she  followed  him,  and  where  she  found  Cardillac 
lying  with  his  eyes  fixed  and  staring,  for  he  was  already  in  the  ago- 
nies of  death.  With  a  loud  shriek,  she  had  thrown  herself  down  by 
her  fother,  and  then,  for  ftie  first  time,  remarked  that  his  dothea  were 
drenched  in  blood.  Brusson  drew  her  gently  away,  and  then  began, 
as  well  as  he  could,  to  wash  with  astringent  balsam  a  frightful  woui^ 
in  Cardillac's  left  side,  and  to  bind  it  up.  During  this  operation,  the 
nnfortunate  man  was  restored  to  consciousness; — ^he  breathed  more 
freely,  and  had  looked  up  expressively  at  her  and  Olivier.  Finally, 
.he  had  taken  her  hand,  placed  it  in  that  of  the  young  m^»,  and  fer> 
Tandy  pressed  them  together.  Both  then  fell  on  their  knees  beeide 
the  dying  man,  expecting  that  he  was  to  give  them  his  bloving;  but, 
with  a  cry  of  anguish,  he  raised  himself  up  on  his  couch,  immedi- 
ately foil  back  again,  and,  uttering  a  long  deep  groan,  he  expired. 

Now  they  had  both  given  way  to  tean  and  lamentatiooL  Olivier, 
however,  found  words  to  inform  her,  that  he  had  been  ordered  by  hii 
inaater  to  attend  him  about  midnightr— that  they  had  gone  out  together, 
and,  that  Cardillac  had,  in  his  presence,  been  attacked  and  stabbed  by 
■n  assassin.  Hoping  that  the  wound  was  not  mortal,  he  had,  with 
•zcessive  laboor  and  exertion,  taken  the  poor  man  on  his  ahouldeii, 
and  carried  him  home. 

^J^rrStH^*^"^^"**'  ^"^  people  of  the  house,  who  had 
Man  aistwD«d  by  the  noise  of  weeping  and  i««Tnhlrrn  through  thf 


mgh^  came  vp  to  the  mom,  and  found  Iham  alill  diaeonani>ta.biwl- 
ing  in  prayer  beaide  the  dead  hody.  Now,  the  alaim  wan  givaa ;  the 
MareckmMee  broke  into  the  house,  and  dragged  off  OliTier  to  prinn, 
as  the  murderer  of  hU  master.  TO  all  this,  Madekm  now  added  tbs 
most  moving  description,  how  pk>ady  and  faithfolly  be  had  shsays 
conducted  himself,  affirming  that  he  had  ever  shown  townrds  CaidiDse 
the  respect  and  obedience  of  a  aon  towards  a  fother,  and  that  die  kl-' 
ter  had  fully  appreciated  his  worth,  having  dioaen  him*  notwitfaKsad- 
ing  his  poverty,  for  his  son-in-law,  and  having  proved  thmx  hit  derer 
nesB  as  an  artist,  was  only  lo  be  excelled  by  his  atcadinosa,  sad  sml- 
lent  disposition.  Every  word  uttered  by  Madelon  seemed  to  bstr  die 
stamp  of  truth,  and  to  be  spoken  from  the  heart  She  oondnde&by 
declaring,  that  if  she  had  even  behjBkl  Olivier,  in  her  own  prssmcs. 
inflict  the  death-wound  on  her  fttfaer,  she  would  rather  have  held 
this  for  a  delusion  of  the  devil,  than  have  belioTed  diet  her  lofcr 
oould  have  been  gnilty  of  snch  a  luwrible  crime. 

De  Scuderi,  deeply  moved  by  the  sufierinp  of  Madelon,  and,  bow 
fully  disposed  to  look  on  her  lover  as  innocent,  made  Ariher  inqai- 
rifs,  and  found  every  thing  confirmed  that  the  poor  giri  had  mid,  ai 
to  the  domestic  circunwtances  ofthe  master  and  biajounieyawL  The 
people  of  the  houae,  and  in  the  neighboorfaood,  muTenslly  pnised 
Olivier  as  a  model  of  regularity,  devotioa  and  indnatiy.  Noenanaoog 
them  knew  any  evil  action  of  which'  he  had  evec  been  gmhy,  end 
yet,  when  converaation  turned  on  the  mnrder,  all  ahnned  dieir 
shooldeiB, — thought  there  was  something  here  quite  inooneeinlilB 
and  mysterious,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  conciaBknikoaid 
be  drawn.  Meanwhile  Olivier,  when  biongfat  before  the  JodfeiaC 
the  ChamiH  ArdeiUe,  denied,  as  Scoderi  waa  infonnad,  aQ  psrticipB- 
tion  in  the  deed.  In  this  be  persisted  widi  the  utmost  eonslaBcy.uid 
without  any  symptaMDs  of  embamssment,  aflbnung  that  bis  isssiw 
had,  in  his  presence,  been  attacked  and  knocked  down*  aflar  whidihe 
had  brought  him  home,  still  alive,  to  hia  own  faooM^  wheie^  being  se- 
verely wounded,  he  had  shortly  afterwards  e^arad.  AH  thm  aceord- 
ed  precisely  with  the  narrative  of  Madelon. 

De  Scuderi  left  no  method  untried,  ie  cft^tein  the  moil  eoand  mr 
formation.  She  inquired  minutely  whether  tliere  Had  lalcfty  bean  any 
quarrel  between  the  master  and  hia  journeyman)— whedher  Qlina 
though  generally  good-tempered,  had  not  been  anlqeet  to  fite  of  pas> 
sion,  that  often  misleads  people  into  Crimea,  from  whicb  tiiey  wnU 
otherwise  have  recoiled  with  honor  f  But  there  waa  so  mw^  ef  ^ 
heartfelt  ioapiration  of  troth  in  Bdadekm's  account  of  the  quiet  dooKi- 
tic  happiness  in  which  they  all  three  lived  together,  that  at  leagA 
every  shadow  of  suspicion  against  Bramon  vaniahed  wholly  fiom  be 
mind.  Indeed,  setting  aside  all  the  ctrcumstanoes  wliicfa  sa  dedded- 
ly  pleaded  his  innocence,  de  Scuderi  was  onable  to  diacover  any  mo- 
tive  on  bis  part  for  such  a  deed.  On  the  contiaiy,  it  could,  in  eray 
point  of  view,  only  tend  to  his  own  descruciion,  aiid  tbeevertbiw  of 
his  worldfy  hopes.    «« He  is  poor,"  reaaoned  de  Scuderi,  "bat  dew 


as  an  artist ;  be  succeeds  in  acquiring  the  oonfidence  of  ihs 
nent  jeweller  in  Fans: — ^falls  in  love  with  the  osdy  dan^tow  d  Us 
master,  who  approves  of  their  attachment;  tfana  happiwm  and  pe» 
parity  aeemed  to  be  secured  to  him  for  his  whole  Ule  to^eoaie.    Bm, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  anppoaing  that  OltTier  had  been  ovetpowRed 
by  sudden  passkm,  and  excited  to  snch  madnem  as  to  make  an  aitsdc 
on  his  benefactor,  yet  what  supenatural  bypociiay  he  nasi  posn^ 
in  order  to  manage  the  atrodoos  deed  in  sack  a  manDsr,  and  pn^'p' 
to  be  so  much  afflictedf'    In  short,  with  an  dmost  padect  convicikD 
of  his  innocence,  de  Scuderi  formed  the  deteiminatioo  to  lesooe  die 
unfortunate  young  man,  whatever  tmaUe  and  envfion  thm  a^ffat 
cost. 

Befbra  applymg  to  die  k]i«,  which  w«  iideed  Iha 
she  resolved,  in  the  first  place,  tohave i 
the  President  la  Regnie,  to  requeat  hia  atlentian  toaUtShe 
ces  which  pleaded  in  fovour  ofthe  young  man,  and  flraa  aw^em  ia 
the  presidents  mind,  an  intereat  in  the  foto  of  the  aecnaed,  winch, 
without  infringing  the  ilrictnem  of  legal  and  official  duly,  he  mig^ 
benevolently  impart  to  the  other  judgea.     La  Regnie.  ofcowse,  re- 
ceived de  Scuderi  widi  the  high  respect  to  which  the  TenemUe  la^> 
whom  the  king  himself  always  addreaeed  widi  deftraiee,  waa  m  jl^ 
ly  entitled.    He  listened  quiedy  to  all  that  die  had  to  any  of  the  d»> 
mestic  circumstances  of  (Hivier  and  hia  ezoelleDt  cbander;  hot  ■ 
this  die  did  not  obtain  one  fovoorable  word,  or  vwmtt  imeQaclMn  ia 
return.    Aalight  and  almost aoomful  sniile,tww  and  then  AieatoaiBg 
to  change  into  a  grin,  was  the  only  proof  afibrded  by  1*  Ragnis,  ihet 
the  assertioosr— the  earaeat  admonitions  of  de  Scoderi  did  not  fiiSi  • 
ears  altogether  deaf  and  inattentive.    She  inaisled  tlint  evaiy  n^ 
teoos  judge  must  beware  of  being  an  enemy  of  tbe  priaopet;  sniht 
contrary,  he  must  give  his  attention  even  to  the  nrinotert  pulkk  ^ 
evidence,  that  could  be  looked  upon  aa  excolpatoiy.     At  laak  wkm 
the  lady  had  exhauated  all  her  argumenta,  and»  with  her  ]landkf^ 
chief  at  her  eyes,  remained  dlent,  la  Regnie  began  9*->"  Donbtflem.  Vf 
lady,  it  is  an  adminUe  proof  of  your  benoToiMice  of  heart,  that  yea 
should  have  been  thus  moved  by  the  team  and  piotesrtHlioni  of  e/oong 
girl  who  ii  in  love,  and  that  yon  dtoold  have  even  bdaered  all  ^Ht 
she  has  asserted.    Nay,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  dmt  a  mind  so 
coDstitnted  as  yours  i^uld  conceive  the  exiatenoe  of  citee  ao  Imcri- 
Ue.    Bat  it  is  quite  diflbrant  widi  one  who,  in  oadar  tn  fiilSi  )» 
painihl  duties  as  a  judge,  ia  obliged  to  tear  off  the  ■aadc  fioiii  the  hss- 
est  cnnninflpand  hypocrisy.    At  the  same  time*  yoo,  vy  lady, 
certainly  peroeive  that  it  is  no  part  of  my  bim'neee,  nor  mwma 

lant  with  my  imty,  to  ^eralope  ud  fotmI  ^  rwry  cn^  Am 
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m  which  a  crinuxud  pvocMB  it  carried  through  aod  decided.  I  fhlfil 
Bty  duty,  and,  being  conscious  of  this,  I  am,  as  to  the  opinion  of  the 
JwM,  wholly  indifferent  It  is  absdutely  requisite  that  the  aban- 
doned criminals,  by  whom  we  are  now^^ays  beset  and  tormented, 
■hooW  be  made  to  tremble  before  the  court  of  the  Chambre  ArdenU, 
whose  punishments  are  never  mitigated,  but  consist  only  of  death 
by  the  scafibld  or  by  fire.  In  your  presence,  however,  Mademoiselle, 
Iwould  not  willingly  appeaf  a  monster  of  harshnesB  and  cruelty.— 
Therefore,  allow  me,  in  as  few  words  aspossible,  to  place  cleariy  and 
unequivocally  before  you  the  guilt  of  this  young  miscreant,  on  whom, 
Uod  be  thanked,  the  sword  of  just,  vengeance  is  about  to  faU.  When 
you  have  heard  my  account  of  the  evidence,  your  powerful  undei^ 
■t«Ming  wai  then  lead  you  to  contemn  that  kind-hearted  credulity, 
which,  though  it  may  be  praiseworthy  in  the  lady  de  Sooderi,  would, 
onnty  part  as  a  judge,  be  wholly  unbecoming,  and,  indeed,  unpar^ 

'*So  then,  to  commence  ^— Rene  Cardillac  is  one  morning  found 
mnideredf— as  usual,  in  such  cases,  he  has  been  stabbed  to  the  heart 
with  a  stiletto.  No  one  is  beside  hbn  but  his  apprentice,  Olivier 
BrasMn,  and  his  daughter.  In  the  bed-chamber  of  BrosHm,  amongst 
«mer  eftcts  that  were  examined,  is  found  a  dagger  covered  with 

^^  "^^  ^^***  "^  "^^^^^^  <»  ^n«  tn«d,  fits  exactly  into  the 
WQui^^^rdiUac,''  says  the  young  man, '« was  in  my  presence  at- 
tacked  and  knocked  down  on  the  streeta  at  midni|^t."— "  The  vUlains 
than  wished  to  rob  himf— ^That,"  says  he,  «I  cannot  teU."— "But 
you  were  walking  with  him,  and  was  it  not  possible  lor  you  to  lay 
hold  of  the  murderers  and  call  for  help  f '— ^  My  master,"  he  answers, 

«w!*-S!*^.  **  ^«^  "teP"  l»foro  me,  and  I  followed  him."— - 

mierefore,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  were  you  at  such  a  distance  f' 

«My  master  would  have  it  so."— ^ But  what,  in  aU  the  world,  could 
loe  goldsmithr  Cafdillac,  have  lo  do  at  such  an  hour  on  the  street?".— 
••That  again."  answen  he,  "I  camiot  answer."— j« But,  tiU  now,"  lays 
tto  Chambre  ArdeiUe,  «  he  was  never  known  to  leave  his  own  house 
Mtor  nine  o  ck«k  m  the  evening."  At  thia  remark.  OUvier,  imOead 
Of  rotimung  any  direct  answer,  ftlters,  grows  confused,  bursts  into 
toaij,  then  swears  over  again  that  Cardillac  actually  had  gone  out  of 

to  d«^  "*        ^^^  "^"^  ^  *^  ^^'  consequemly,  been  put 

«  But  your  kdyship  will  please  to  observe,  with  attention,  what 
now  follows:  It  has  been  proved,  even  to  an  absolute  certainty,  that 
Cardillac  did  not,  on  that  evening,  leave  his  own  house,  and,  of 
conne,  aimer's  stoiy  of  the  midnight  walk  is  an  infiunous  fobrication. 
The  honse^oor  is  provided  with  [a  large  and  heavy  lock,  which,  on 
jpemng  and  shutting,  makes  a  loud  grating  noise.  Then,  too,  the 
door  iteelf  creaks  violei^dy  on  its  hinges,  so  that,  by  the  trials  that 
aave  been  made,  we  know  that,  fiom  the  garret  to  the  ceUar.  it  di». 
torbsaU  the  inhabitants.  Besides,  on  the  ground  floor  of  thia  building, 
and,  therefore,  quite  dose  to  the  outward  door.  Uvea  an  old  gentle- 
man,  MoMiieur  Claude  PWru.  now  in  his  eightieth  year,  but  still  in 
pa««ion  of  aU  his  faculties;  and  this  old  man  is  attended  by  a  fe- 
male  svvant  These  people  heard  Rene  Cardilhic,  on  tbe  night  of 
tte  murder,  come  down  stain  exactly  at  nine  o'clock ;  ckse  and  bolt 
^l^^r^  ^  '^^.  «^*  noi«-«ien  rotum  up  stairs,  read  aloud 
!p  »?^  y  ^v  ^""V"^  iervioe-mnd  at  last  rotiro  to  his  bed-room, 
M^  ^  they  heard  him  close  the  door  with  vehemence.  Thii 
MM«»ur  Claude  Patru,  as  it  often  happens*  to  old  penona,  could 

•We  to  dose  his  eyea.  Accordingly,  the  old  woman  who  attends  him 
rS»:*"L  i^?^  •'^^  half  past  ten  oVlock.  into  the  kitehen  for 
!tTi5™^^*Hl*™P'  "^  roplenished  it  with  oU.  then  seated  heiaelf 
at  a  table  bende  Monsieur  Patru,  vwth  a  favourite  book,  which  she 
lead  alooi^  whde  the  old  genUeman,  following  out  his  own  roveries. 
now  seated  himseU  in  his  arm^Aair,  now  lose  up  and  w^ 
ml  of  beoommg  wearied  and  obtaining  sleep. 
"The  Ti^le  house  renuuned  tranquil,  till  after  midnight  Then 
flie  woman  suddenly  heard  heavy  steps  over  her  head,  and  a  noise  as 
rf  of  some  jpreat  weight  falling  to  the  ground.  Immediately  there- 
aflei^  die  heard  also  hollow  groans,  and  her  old  master. became  like 

!!I!?l!-!?!?  "^ J^?"-  A  mysterious  fbreboding  of  some  horrid 
event  passed  through  their  minds,  and  the  discovery  of  the  morning 
jproved  that  their  suspicions  wero  but  too  weU  grounded."  «  But? 
jntoiTupted  de  fitaideri,  "  could  you.  from  aU  the  circumstances  which 
nave  dmu  stated  on  either  side,  find  out  any  adequate  motive  for 
«w[!!!'.f^?'**^  oommittingsuch  an  atrocious  and  unparalleled  crime  f" 
uT  '^'"'^^'^  ^  *^*«°^«'  ^*  ««>^«  »">n«»l  «"«•.  K^ardil- 
?vinf  f2  ^^L  1^  was  in  the  pcaseasion  of  admirable  diamonds  T 
Jn.^JT^^''  &uden. "  was  not  his  daughter  heiress  of  all  that 

SJ^oWiJ  rS  "  ^^^««r^«  P««f ;"  "-w"^  la  Regnie,  «  we 
h^^^^^^.!^t  ^  ^""^  committed  the  crime  solely  on 

Sl^^it  V^*"  '^.**°"*^'  "^"^"^^  •«  ^  "!«"•"  "What 
Bwans  this  talk  of  shanng  and  agency  ?"  said  de  Scuderi.    -  Your  lady- 

^C«fc^^J!?'  i™^'^^'  Regnie,thatBrussonwould,long 
^ter^jf '^ii^'Sf^^  oonspimcy,  which  has  hitherto  baffled 

SS^  ^K  ^^T,'^'^  *"  "^*^^*  belonged  to  that  band  of 
I«SL7.r  1?*?  **^"  «>  »«>™  and  mockerydl  measures  taken 
ags^t  them  by  the  ministem  of  justice,  and  hiJre  continued  to  cany 
on  thavononmties.  securely  and  widiout  punishment.  ThroughWs 
»«-^  however,  which  we  ijbaU  in  due  time  extort,  that  mysteiy 


will  no  doubt  be  rondeired  clear.  I  should  have  observed,  that  Car* 
diUac's  wound  is  precisely  similar  to  those  which  have  been  exam- 
ined on  the  dead  bodies  of  other  victims,  who  were  found  murdered 
in  the  streets  and  courts,  or  corridors  of  houses.  But  the  circumr 
stance  which- we  consider  as  of  all  the  most  decisive,  is,  that  since 
BrosBon's  arrestment,  these^  robberies  and  murders  which  before  hap- 
pened almost  every  night,  have  entirely  ceased,  and  one  may  now 
walk  on  the  streets  just  as  securely  by  night  as  by  day.  This  alone 
aflbrds  sufficient  presumptive  proof,  that  Olivier  must  have  been  at  the 
head  of  these  assasBins,  and  though,  to  this  hour,  he  persists  in  assert- 
ing his  innocence,  yet  we  have  means  enough  of  forcing  him  to  con- 
fess, however  great  his  obstinacy  may  be." 

*'Bot  then,  as  to  Madelon."— said  de  Scuderi,  "  tbe  poor  innocent 
gifl  ?"  "  Ha — ^ha!"  answered  la  Regnie,  "  who  can  give  me  sufficient  . 
assurance,  that  she  has  not  been  an  accomplice?  What  does  she 
care  for  her  fother's  death  ?  It  is  only  for  the  murderer's  sake  that 
her  tears  flow  so  freely."  **  What  do  you  say  7"  cried  de  Scuderi, 
**It  is  impossible.  Would  this  poor  blameless  child  aim  against  her 
father's  life?"  ''Oh^-ho!"  said  la  Regnie,  shrugging  his  shoulders^ 
*'  your  ladjrship  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  conduct  of  la  Brinvilliers. 
You  will  be  w  good  as  to  forgive  me,  if  I  find  m3rse]f  ere  long  ne- 
cessitated to  drag  this  favourite  firom  your  protecting  arms,  and  to 
lodge  her  ii/the  Concieigerie." 

At  this  horrible  suggestion,  a  cold  shuddering  pervaded  the  whole 
frame  of  the  kind-hearted  de  ScoderL  It  seemed  to  her  as  if,  in  the  pros' 
ence  of  this  abominable  man,  all  t|ruth  and  virtue  were  annihilated, 
that  in  every  heart  he  could  find  out  concealed  propensities  to  the 
most  diabolical  crimes.  **  At  all  events,  do  not  forget  that  even  a 
judge  ought  to  be  humane !"  said  she,  **  and  these  words  were  all  that^ 
with  a  filtering  and  suppressed  voice,  she  was  able  to  oring  out — 
When,  .just  on  the  point  of  descendmg  the  staircase  to  which  the 
president,  with  ceremonious  politeness  accompanied  her,  a  sudden 
thought  rose  in  her  mind.  "  Would  it  be  granted  me,"  said  she,  **  to 
speak  with  the  unhappy  youth  in  prison  7"  The  president,  hearing; 
this  abrupt  question,  looked  at  her  with  an  air  of  doubt  and  reflection  ; 
then  his  visage  twisted  itself  into  an  ironical  smile,  which  was  to  him 
quite  peculiar.  "  Certainly,"  answered  he, ''  this  may  be  allowed. — 
1  perceive  my  lady,  t&at  you  are  yet  more  inclined  to  trust  to  your 
own  benevolent  impulses,  than  to  any  legal  proofih— and  as  you  wish 
to  try  BrusBon  after  your  own  manner,  within  two  hours  hence  the. 
gates  of  the  Condergerie  shall  be  opened,  and  this  criminal  ordered 
to  attend  yon.  Thmk,  however,  whether  it  will  not  be  too  aUiorrent 
to  your  feelings  to  enter  those  dark  abodes  of  profligacy  and  punish- 
ment, where  you  may  encounter  vice  in  its  varied  stages  of  auflering 
and  degradation." 

In  truth,  however,  de  Scuderi  vrould  by  no  means  be  convinced  of  the 
young  man's  guilt  Many  evidenceahad  doubtless  been  brough  I  forward 
against  himr— and  after  such  apparent  proofi,  perhaps  no  judge  in  the 
world  could  have  acted  otherwise  than  la  Regnie  had  done.  Bat 
then,  the  innocent  looks  and  grief  of  Madelon,  with  the  picture  she 
had  drawn  of  domestic  happiness,  acted  as  a  complete  counterbalance 
to  every  evil  suspicion,  and  de  Scuderi  would  rather  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  some  inexplicable  and  even  supernatural  mysteiy,  than  beKeve 
that  at  which  her  inmost  heart  revolted.  She  now  determined, 
therefore,  that  she  would  make  Olivier  relate  over  again  all  that  had 
happened  on  that  fotal  night — to  watch  whether  his  account  corres- 
ponded exactly  to  that  of  Madelon,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  recon- 
cile &ose  difficulties  with  which  the  judges  would  perhaps  giv4  them- 
selvea  no  farther  trouble,  as  they  considered  the  prisoner's  guilt  so 
dearly  established. 

On  arriving  at  the  Condergerie,  de  Scuderi  was  conducted  into  a 
large  and  well  lighted  chamber,  where  the  rattling  of  chains  soon 
announced  firusson's  approach ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  crossed  the  thresh- 
old, than,  to  the  astonishment  o£  the  attendants,  de  Scuderi  trembled, 
grew  deadly  pale,  and,  without  uttering  a  word,  sank  fainting  into  a 
chair.    When  she  recovered,  the  prisoner  was  no  longer  in  the.room, 
and  she  demanded  impatiently  that  she  should  be  led  back  to  her 
carriage.    She  was  determined  not  to  remain  another  moment  in  this 
abode  of  crime  and  misery,  for,  alas !  she  had  recognized  in  Brusson. 
at  the  very  first  glance,  the  young  man  who  had  thrown  the  billet  into 
her  carriage  on  the  Pont  Neitf,  and  who,  (according  to  Martiniere'a 
evidence,)  had  brought  her  the  casket  with  the  jewels.    La  Regnie*s 
horrid  suggestions  were  therefore  too  surely  confirmed,  and  as  Brua- 
son  belonged  obviously  to  that  band  of  midnight  assassins,  there 
could  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  he  was  the  murderer  of  his  master. 
But  still,  the  beauty,  youth,  and  apparent  innocence  of  Madelon  7 — 
Never  having  been  till  now  so  bitterly  deceived  by  her  own  benevo- 
lent impulses,  and  forced  to  admit  the  existence  of  guilt,  which  she 
would  before  have  thought  impossible,  she  was  reduced  almost  to 
utter  despair,  and  it  seemed  to  her,  as  if  there  were  no  longer  any 
real  truth  and  virtue  in  the  world!    As  it  usually  happens  that  a 
powerful  and  active  mind,  if  it  once  takes  up  an  image  or  impressioa. 
alwajrs  seeks  and  finds  means  to  colour  it  more  forcibly  and  vividly, 
de  Scuderi,  when  she  reflected  once  more  on  the  murder,  and  on 
every  droumstance  of  Madelon*s  narrative,  found  much  that  tended 
to  nourish  her  evil  suspicions,  till  even  those  very  points  of  evidence, 
which  she  had  before  received  as  proofii  of  the  poor  girl's  innocence 
and  purity,  now  seemed  only  manifestations  of  the  basest  hypocrisy 
and  deception.    That  heart-rending  grief,  and  those  floods  of  tears,  so 
piteous  to  hear  and  look  upon,  might  have  b^en  extorted  merely  by 
the  terror  of  seeing  her  bver  bleed  on  the  scaflold,  or,  indeed,  of  fall*' 
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ing  benwlf  a  victim  to  (he  nune  piiniBliment  Sh«  determined  et  ktt 
tliat  8he  would  shake  off  at  once  and  for  evef,  the  Tile  serpent 
dhe  had  intended  so  rashly  to  cherish  in  her  boiDtn,  and  with 
£xed  resoltttion,  she  alighted  from  her  carriaige,  on  her  tetom  ftom 
la  Regnie. 

When  she  entered  her  own  apartment,  Madelon  waa  there,  anx- 
iously  waiting  her  arrival.  She  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  bene- 
ftctress,  and  with  uphfled  eyes,  and  daiped  hands,  looking  innocent 
aa  an  angel  from  Hearen,  she  eiclaimed,  in  the  most  heart-rending 
tone,  "Dearest  lady!  Oh,  say  that  you  have  brought  me  hope  and 
consolation  T' — De  Scuderi,  not  without  great  efibrt,  regaining  selP 
possession,  and  endeavouring  to  give  to  her  voice  as  much  gravity 
and  calnmess  as  possible,  answered — ^"Go — go? — Console  yonnelf  as 
well  as  you  can  Ibr  the  fate  of  the  murderer,  whom  a  just  punishment 
now  awaits  ibr  the  deeds  of  which  he  has  been  convicted.  Qod  grant 
that  the  guilt  of  some  such  assosmnotion  may  not  also  weigh  on  your 
conscience ! — '*  Oh,  Heaven  have  mercy,"  cried  Madelon — "  all  now 
is  lost  '*  and,  with  a  piercing  shriek,  she  fell  feinting  on  the  gnund. 
De  Scuderi  gave  her  in  chaige  to  la  Martiniere,  and  retired  into 
another  room. 

Almost  heart-broken,  and  utterly  discontented  with  herself,  and 
every  one  else,  de  Scuderi  scarcely  wished  to  live  any  longer  in  a 
world  haunted  by  such  abominable  deceit  and  hypocrisy.  8he  com* 
plained  bitterly  of  her  capricious  destiny,  which  had  granted  to  her 
BO  many  years,  during  which,  her  reliance  on  her  own  judgment  in 
distinguishing  between  vice  and  virtue,  had  remained  unshaken,  and 
now,  in  her  old  age,  had  at  once  annihilated,  as  if  in  scorn  and  mock- 
ery, all  the  beautiful  illusions  by  which  her  spirits  had  hitherto  hemt 
supported ;  for,  with  whom  had  »}ie  ever  thought  herself  mom  secure 
than  with  this  unfortunate  girl  t  While  she  was  thus  occupied,  it 
chanced  that  she  overheard  some  conversation  between  Madelon  and 
Martiniere.  She  could  distinguish  that  the  former  said,  in  a  low  soft 
voice, — '*  Alas !  and  she  too  has  been  deluded  at  last  by  these  cruel 
men  I — Oh,  wretched  Madelon  f — Poor  unfortunate  Olivier !"  the  tone 
in  which  these  words  were  uttered,  struck  de  Scuderi  to  the  heart, 
and  again  she  felt,  involuntarily,  an  apprehension  that  there  might  be 
some  hidden  mystery,  which,  if  revealed,  would  completely  prove 
BrusBon^s  innocence,  and.  tormented  by  this  conflict  of  impression,  ^e 
could  not  help  exclaiming — **  What  demon  has  involved  rae  in  thia 
a^r»  which  becomes  so  intolerable,  that  it  will  actually  cost  me  my 
lifer 

Just  then  Baptiste  came  into  the  room,  pale  and  trembling,  with 
the  intelligence  that  Desgrais  was  at  the  door,  and  demanded  instant 
admittance.  Since  the  trial  of  the  abominable  la  Voisin,  the  appear- 
ance of  this  ofHcer  at  any  house  was  tiio  sure  sign  of  some  criminal 
accusation,  and  on  this  account  the  faithful  porter  had  been  so  terri- 
iied.  De  Scuderi,  however,  smiled  very  composedly.  "  What  it  the 
matter  with  you,  Baptiste?"  said  she,  **  Perhaps  you  think  that  my 
name  has  been  discovered  on  la  Voisin's  catalogue  ?'* — **  God  forbid," 
answered  Baptiste,  '*  how  can  your  ladyship  speak  of  such  a  thing  ?--- 
But,  still,  the  horrible  man  Desgrais  talks  and  looks  ao  mysteriously, 
and  he  is  so  urgent,  that  it  seems  as  if  he  had  not  even  a  single  tno- 
ment  to  wait  your  leisure."  *•  Well,  then,"  answered  de  Scuderi, 
**  bring  the  man  to  this  room  as  soon  as  possible ;  for,  however  hor- 
rible he  appears  in  your  estimation,  his  visit  causes  to  me  no  anxiety 
whatever."  Baptiste  went  accordingly,  and  soon  returned,  followed 
by  this  unwelcome  guest. 

**  The  President,"  said  Desgrais,  speaking  all  the  way  as  he  came 
into  the  room,  as  if  to  save  time,  •*  the  President  la  Regnie  has  sent 
me  to  your  ladyship  with  a  request  to  which  ho  could  scarcely  hope 
that  you  would  agree,  were  it  not  that  he  is  so  well  aware  of  your 
•Xtraordinary  courage,  and  your  zeal  for  justice ;  moreover,  were  it 
not  that  the  last  and  only  means  to  unravel  the  mystery  attending  the 
assassination  of  Cardillac  seems  to  rest  in  your  hands.  Besides,  he 
informs  me  that  you  have  already  taken  a  lively  interest  in  that 
criminal  process,  by  which  the  whole  attention  of  the  Chambre 
AnUnie  is  now  occupied.  Olivier  Brusson.  since  the  time  when, 
as  I  am  informed,  he  was  permitted  to  see  your  ladjrship  at  the  Con- 
curgerie,  has  been  half  distracted.  Before  that  interview  he  seemed 
at  times  disposed  to  make  a  confession ;  but  now  again,  he  swears  by 
Heaven  and  all  the  saints,  that,  as  to  the  murder  of  Cardilkc,  he  is 
perfectly  innocent,  though,  for  his  other  crimes,  he  indeed  deserves 
punishment  You  wUl  observe.  Mademoiselle,  that  this  laat  clause 
poiiMs  at  some  concealed  guilt,  of  which  the  very  existence  was  yet 
tiopospected,  and  which  may  prove  far  more  important  than  Cardil- 
lao's  aasassination,  but  our  endeavours  have  been  completely  baffled 
aa  to  extorting  from  him  even  a  single  word  more.  Even  the  threat  of 
putting  him  on  the  rack  seems  not  to  have  any  influence.  Meanwhile 
he  besets  us  with  the  moat  earnest  prayers  and  supplications  that  we 
should  grant  him  another  meeting  with  you ;  for  it  is  to  the  Lady  de 

S^oderi  alone  that  be  is  willing  to  make  a  full  tx>nfe8sion.    Our  hum- 
•  request  then  is,  that  you  will  have  the  condescension  and  good- 
2MSB  to  hear  in  private  the  deposition  of  Olivier  Brusson." 

"How  is  thisT'  cried  de  Scuderi,  quite  angrily,  ••  am  I  then  to 
■arva  as  an  agent  of  j^ur  criminal  court  ? — Am  I  to  abuse  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  me  by  an  unhappy  man,  and  endeavour  to  bring  him 
*o  the  8Caffi)ld  ?— Ko— no,  Desgrais !— Brusson  may  be  a  murderer, 
M  I  ahall  never  act  such  a  degrading  port  as  you  would  have  me  to 
fa  against  him.     Moreover,  I  have  no  wish  to  be  acquainted  with 
r  oC  the  mysteries  which  may  weigh  on  his  conscience ;  and  which, 
liey  were  antruated  to  me,  I  should  look  upon  as  sacred,  and  never 


to  be  divulgad."^**  Parbapa."  said  Deagiaia  in  a  aneatioK  tona,  ''yvat 
ladyship's  inlanttons  in  that  respect  might  be  changed  if  you  ha4 
once  heard  hie  confession.  But  have  you  not  youraalf  aaniestly  siw 
joined  the  Piaaideot  to  be  humane  ? — U9  now  implicitly  follows  your 
advice,  by  giving  way  to  the  fooUsh  requests  of  this  ciiminal,  and  is 
willing  to  iiy  the  laat  possible  means  before  having  recuniae  la  the 
torture,  to  which,  in  truth,  Brusson  should  ere  this  have  been  doom* 
ed."  At  tlieM  words  de  Scuderi  could  iK>t  help  ahudderii^  with  ap- 
pveheBsioii.  '*  Your  ladyship  will  please  to  observe,''  added  De^frsis, 
**  that  wa  should  by  no  means  wish  you  again  to  viait  tho  gkmny 
chambera  of  the  Ccnckrgerie,  which  may,  no  doubt,  have  inspitcd 
you  with  disgust  and  aversioD.  In  the  quiet  of  the  niiKht,  whni  no 
notice  will  be  taken  of  our  proceedings,  Brusson  nMiy  be  tioqglit  lo 
yonr  own  iioiise,  where,  without  being  overheard,  (thougk  we  ifaaH 
doubtless  keep  a  strict  watch  on  the  doors  and  wiadowa,)  he  aiay,  u^ 
constrained  and  voluntarily,  make  his  confessiori.  That  yoimr  ladyriup 
haa  nothing  to  fear  from  this  unfortunate  man,  I  am  thoroughly  c<n- 
vinoed,  and  on  that  point,  could  set  my  own  liie  at  stake.  He  speaks  of 
you  with  the  greatest  respect  and  veneration,  insisting,  too^  that  if  Jiis 
cruel  destiny  bad  not  denied  him  an  interview  with  the  lady  da 
Scuderi  at  the  proper  time,  all  his  present  misery  would  have  been 
averted.  Finally,  it  will  remain  oomploialy  at  your  choke,  aAer  the 
meeting,  to  repeat  what  Brusson  haa  divulged,  or  to  coooeal  it,  as  yon 
may  think  proper." 

De  Scuderi  remained  Ibr  some  time  silent,  and  lost  in  raflectioB. 
She  wonU  gladly  have  avokled  this  interview ;  yet  it  aeemed  as  if  Pro* 
videnoe  had  chosen  her  as  an  agent  to  clear  up  this  intricate  mysteiy, 
and  that  it  waa  impossible  for  her  now  to  retreat  At  length,  hawing 
formed  her  resolution,  she  anewerad  Desgrais  with  great  dignity. 
*'  The  task  devolved  on  ase  is  indeed  painful  and  lepi^nant  to  ray 
feelii^ ;  but  Heaven  will  giant  ma  patience  and  oonpasnre  to  ua- 
dergo  that  which  I  know  to  be  my  duty.  Brng  the  crimiMml  hithar 
this  evening,  and  I  shall  speak  with  him  as  you  desbe." 

Just  as  Ibmerly,  when  Brumon  came  with  the  jeweU,  iheie  'waa  % 
knocking  about  midnight  at  the  housenlaor,  wUcih  Baptisie,  who  waa 
forewarned  of  thia  visit,  immediately  opened.    A  shivenng  cofcilwisa 
pervaded  every  nerve  inde  Scuderi's  frame,  when,by  die  measured  stops, 
and  hollow  murmuring  voices,  she  waa  aware  that  the  gtn*  ^^wtet, 
who  had  brought  the  prisooer,  divided  their  Ibroea,  and  took  iheir 
stations  to  keep  watoh  in  different  oomera  of  the,  oonidor.    At  kst 
the  door  of  her  chamber  slowly  opened.    I>esgimia  atepped  in,  and 
behind  him  the  criminal,  who  was  now  iieed  fiom  hia  fetlan,  and 
well  dreased.    **  Please  your  ladyship^"  said  the  polico4rfBoar,  **  hers 
is  the  prisoner ;"  and,  according  to  promiaa,  he  retired,  without  another 
word,  to  his  post  ia  the  corridor. 

Brusson  now  fell  on  hia  knees  before  the  WDerab^  lady,  dbspad 
his  hands  imptoringly,  and  burst  into  tean,*-whilo  do  Sendtri  b^ 
came  very  pale,  and  looked  at  him  without  being  aUe  to  s^teak. 
Though  hia  featoroa  were  now  changed  and  diafigured  by  ihe  suffar- 
ings  he  had  undergone,  yet,  on  hia  naturally  fine  eonntenanca,  ibsm 
was  an  eipremion  of  truth  and  honesty,  which  pleaded  wot  than 
any  words  could  have  done  in  hia  favour.  Beaidaa,  the  laager  that 
de  Scuderi  ofaaerved  him,  the  more  forcibly  there  araaa  on  her  mind 
the  idea  of  soma  penon  whom  aha  had  ooca  known  and  loved*  but 
whose  name  it  was  impmaihle  for  her  to  recalL  By  degress,  all  her 
former  foalinga  of  aversitn  and  terror  declined  away.  Sho  krgiA  that 
it  was  the  muiderer  of  Cardillac  who  knell  befbrs  her,  and  spoke  to 
him  in  that  graceful  tone  of  quiet  benevolenoe  which  was  so  peeo- 
liarly  her  own,  asking  him  why  ha  had  reqaesied  ibtB  Mo&eimg,  mad 
what  he  had  to  diKkiM  toherf  The  youth  ^  icmained  in  Jus  aap- 
pliant  posture,  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  answeicd,  ""OhtUy  worthy 
and  much  honoured  benefiustiass,.«-<ia  it  then  possitte  that  iSH  isbbmb- 
bnnce  of  me  has  vanished  from  your  mind }" 

De  Scuderi  replied,  that  she  had  certainly  found  a  lasemManeo 
between  him,  and  aome  4he  that  had  been  weU  known  to  bar;  laore- 
owet,  that  he  was  indebted  solely  to  this  likeness,  ii  aha  eodld  now 
get  the  better  of  her  abhorrence,  and  quietly  listen  to  tha  eonfiwniraTS 
of  an  aasassin.    At  theae  words,  Bmsaon  waa  evidently  much  huit{ 
he  arose  Indignantly,  and  retired  a  lew  pacaa,  while  hia  brawa  iiasHia 
ed  a  lowering  and  fixed  expression.    <*  It  aeems  then,"  said  he,  **  that 
your, ladyship  has  forgotten  Anne  Guiot ;  but  howevor  that  asty  be,  it 
is  her  son  Olivier,  the  boy  whom  in  hia  infoncy  you  have  ao  often  beU 
caresaingly  in  yottr  arms,  who  now  stands  befive  yoo.     -  Good  Hem- 
vena  !"  exclaimed  de  Scuderi,  and  with  both  hands  eovCripg  her  fooe. 
she  sank  back  on  the  sofh.    There  vras,  indeed, 
for  the  painfull  sensations  by  whieb  she  waa  now  overpoweavd. 
Guiot,  the  neglected  daughter  of  a  poor  citiaen,  had  bsen  fiam 
hood  protected  in  de  Scuden*s  bouse,  who  had  behaved  to  her  wriib 
the  utmost  kindness  and  afleotion,  evan  like  a  moihar.    After  Am  had 
grown  up  to  woman's  ertate,  it  happened  diat  there  waa  a  hsndssMsa 
young  man.  named  Claude  Braann,  who  paid  his  addreaaoa  «a  dw  gai. 


As  this  youth  was  a  vefy  clever  watchtaakar^  and  aa  each 
scarcely  foil  to  gain  a  suflioient  livelihood  in  I^ris,  de  Scodon 
ing  that  Anne  was  much  attached  to  him,  had  no  heaitatioB  m 
ing  to  then'  marriage.  The  young  couple  sat  up  hooae  for  foHoaeV 
seemed  to  be  quito  happy  in  their  domestic  circumsiMiosa  aaad  ^nrl»«t 
added  much  to  Iheir  felicity  was  the  birth  of  0  beaUtiAd  boy,  ^va^lio 
was  the  perfbct  image  of  hia  mother. 

De  Scuderi  made  an  absolute  idol  of  the  little  Olivier, 
used  to  keep  ikMe  days  ffkHu  his  parents  io  play  with, 
die  boy,  dT  ooune,  beoatta  aeooMomed  to  har,  and 
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4Mt  In  Iwrnw  avity  iky  46«fMMd,  tad  kt  Mi^lMt  M4«o«i  IQ  tt« 
4n|g«r  of  anaal  ««it.  Uider  *No  oiiwtinpM  h^  wm  Mini 
wih  mi  HteM  ]««u«  to  vMl  hk  Mtivo  eilff  si  Q«ov«.  tad  o«mo> 
qMBd^,  In  ftnikyr  tvw  wowrtd  thithof,  mtvtittmaii^  tliocdqieo. 
iaw  if  4e  fleqtol  «ko  wiriiMl  llNl  Bfevvn  ihonM  iwiMn 
«Mt  liiiiMil  hm  oU  thoiipport  in  >Br  pwio*>  Froai  fiwHpuknd, 
AttM  wolo  MTWftl  ifiectianito  lottei^and  Monei  m  hilbiioqiiilo 
OMftaatea;  dun,  aU  tt  oaoo»  withwrt  nwignf  ng  ony  1 1— in.  Ao  tecoMO 
■Imlk  and  do  SDuderi  ooold  only  oaoolildo  that  tho  Uib  iho^lod  at  G^ 
Mv%  WW  M>  happyaod  foipwoiw,  that  it  hid  oOood  Iran  hot 
niad  aH  neoMoction  cf  tor  fcmn  oiwwiiMnnon  ia  Pfciia.  Sinoo 
Ibo  dan  of  dn  watahmaher'a  Nnooal  and  MtafaUdUMMl  in  twittn. 
Iaa4  &0I0  Ind  pamd  an  interval  of  itioaiy4faoo  ynia*  n  ^kat 
do  gwMiari  had  almnt  wkoUy  AtgoMni  hinmdldarflin  ■nrhad 
*o ■wnnno of  Braaott  eror bead  fianHarn k«K 

"Oh,  hoiribler  cried  iho^ ftninff  honelf  to  Iwlm^  ••Itan  aH 
OIMn,  Iho  nn  of  ny  belofod  Ann  Onial^  »><md  aaai  f ' w  brfead/' 
nid  OifiOT^-^  yon  oonU  neror  have  anUdpated*  Ami  dn  hoy  wlnn 

yoo  had  n  often  eamnd  with  ail  a  ntthei^  lendwna  nanld  ona 
day  annaar  hofen  yoB  u  a  noD  aaeoMd  of  t^  nan  hoiriUo  orineo. 
Ian,iadeed,notguildne}  aad  Ano  an  ONon  wUaiiiho  Cftoailn 
uMnca  noy  jindy  charge  agslxiai  ni^  Bat  I  nnav  amn  aq^honly* 
even  by  my  hopea  of  Heaven's  mercy  in  my  laft  nnnnl^  dnt  I  an 
gwUlina  of  ovoty  aawwiiiaiiwi  It  wn  nal  by  ny  haiid,  nn  thnogh 
any  ooanHanoo  of  nfan,  ten  the  nnfaaffy  OaidOba  nn  hia  fttOb'* 
0^tTiof^l  ^oteo  fiwhand,  aad  da  Bi  adni  peintod  to  a>hMi^  an  whkh 
twnhiing,  09  if  mablo  to  aanatt  hnnriC  ho  Mw  mh  Ui  plaoa. 

"^I  hflvohad  dno  onongi'' aidd  ho,  ««n  pioyaie  nyfclf  iif  thii 
MM^naden,  which  I  kdc  opoii  ae  the  kn  fcvoaa  nhieh  ea»  be 
gnned  tone  hi  diia  worU,  by  dnt  righnooo  PnvidiMowilh  whon 
I  hK^  alnady  made  ny  yeaoob  i  have  at  leaat  aoqaind  ■qflioie«t 
•onpeaan  and  aatfpennilen  to  gi^  a  dieijan  Minliva  of  aiy  an 
pat^led  nlBfiiiCnMe,  to  nhioh  I  ontnat  dnt  yaa  wiB  lima»  with 
-ndioiieo,  howovor  noeh  you  may  bo  n^Aod  nid  anipiind  by  the 
JHwe^rofy  of  a  noret,  eaoh  n  ooidd  movn  haTO  bam  gnniid  at,  and 
wbkb  may  aoom  fthnnt  inondiblOi 

M  WooM  to  HeaireD  my  poor  ihthn  had  m^or  left  fuk\  ft(y  oaiw 
UeM  neeneodona  of  Oonofa  punent  to  in  only  tho  n«n  and  lanen 
Mtfom  of  WHf  undNtonato  panntu,  wldi  whon  I  oka  wopi  Uiceily, 
withflot  hnowlQg  whentbio.  Aftopwaidi»  m  I  gnn  op  to  boyhood, 
I  beeeno  awan,  by  ny  own  aad  oipoflanoi^  of  iho  pooaity  and  pil- 
imtien  mdor  wWoh  dioy  now  Uvod.  «w  ny  idhn  dnnd  Unnlf  do- 
Mlved  and  dluypeintod  In  evofy  hope  whiah  ho  had  ohoiMMd  en 
zoning  to  Me  native  comitty,  dll,  at  longdi,  qnlto  ooetoono,  and  worn 
eat  by  hia  allllotioni,  ho  died  Jmt  n  ho  had  eneoooded  in  i^aetog  no 
nith  a  goUbmith,  m  a  joiuneyman  appwntlaie.  My  neiim  oiUn 
•poke  of  tho  noblo  minded  and  benovalettt  Madanolaello  do  BeodeH, 
md  wfahod  to  write  to  you  of  hot  dhtrenw.  Muy  lotten  wen  begnut 
Imt  dien  eho  wn  iocb  ovoroono  by  that  eioMy  oowaidloo  and  a|»lhy 
iMfSk  00  often  aeeompany  nfadbnane.  fPhie  Ibolmg,  and,  penapik 
too,  a  ibke  ihaine  Aai  often  preya  on  a  wooiided  mbit,  pMventod 
^r  flom  eoming  to  any  edfcotnak  needmlon,  and,  ftnalff ,  wUldn  a  ftiw 
wmthfl  of  my  ihfher^  death,  my  raodior  ftUowod  hin  to  tho  gnvow" 

« Boor  tmfbrtomte  Annor  eiied  do  Bondori,  again  ovoionBo  by 
lier  feeling!.  **  Bat,  I  thanli  Heaven,  that  eho  ii  wnovod  tnm^  ftifa 
tvldced  world,  aiid  hn  not  lifod  to  eeo  tiio  day,  iifhmk  bar  son,  bnnd- 
0^  with  fgnomfny,  k  to  Ml  by  dio  handa  of  dn  osMMftkner.'^— At 
these  worin,  Olivier  ottered  a  groan  of 'engaiihi  end  raised  Ilk  eyn 
with  a  wild  onnfttoral  gkre.  There  ww  a  noise,  foot  oatrido  the 
dOer,  of  steps  moving  rapidly  baokwards  and  ftrwatds.  <■  Ho !  ho  F* 
nid  OUrier,  with  a  bitter  smile,  add  reooveriiig  hk  nlSpmenion ; 
*•  Pesgreis  keeps  hk  comrades  on  the  aler^a  if  ftnooA,  I  eooM  hero, 
^  any  where  else,  escape  ftom  dieir  oluteRe  I 

*'Bat  let  mo  proceed.  T  wn  wvenly,  and|  Indeed  enwDy  tiealed 
by  ny  new  master,  ailhoagfa  I  soon  proved  myself  a  good  woikuan,  and 
even  excelled  my  instrector.  It  happened,  one  day  Ast  then  came  a 
atran^er  to  oor  waie-roora,  who  wkhed  to  boy  some  aiveln  of  Jfw> 
olry.  Looking  at  a  very  handsome  necklace,  whicli  wn  of  mv  work- 
nenpbip^  he  clapped  me  fiimiliarly  on  the  mocdder,  and  sdd,  '  Ha  * 
ny  3roang  fHend,  that  k  indeed,  sAnirably  flnirfied !  I  know  not  anv 
tnan  who  conld  excel  yoa,  onlen  it  were*  Rene  OardiOae,  who  k  oin 
of  sight,  ^e  best  goldsmith  in  the  wmld.  Too  riioold,  in  mv  opinion, 
betake  yourself  to  him,  Ibr  he  woald  probably  be  veiy  fgaaA  to  receive 
yoa  into  hk  house  ss  on  aniftant;  and,  on  die  other  hand,  it  k  oqIv 
ftom  him  that  yon  ooold  yet  leam  to  improve  in  yoar  handicrsft.' 

"The  words  of  thk  stranger  made  a  deep  Impresiioii  on  me.  I 
eould  no  longer  be  contented  in  Oenev^,  bat  eherkhed  a  vehement 
desire  of  retnming  to  my  native  France.  At  last,  I  sae($ee4ed  m 
getting  rid  of  my  engagements  to  my  master,  audi  in  dne  time,  arrived 
gt  Pirk,  Whore  I  enquired  for  Rene  Cardillae,  1^  whom  I  ^m  r^celv- 
tA  widi  BQch  coldnen  and  harriinen  of  manner,  dtot  an  inexperienced 
youth  might  well  have  been  uttoriy  djscopniged.  I  would  not  give 
tip  my  purpose,  howover,  and  insisted  that  he  shook!  give  mo  pome 
omployment,  however  trifling  and  faisigniilcant^— eo  that  1  was,  at  last, 
ordered  to  make  up,  and  ftiish  in  my  beet  manner,  a  ^mall  ring. 
When  I  braiiight  him  my  workmao^iip,  he  ^ed  oq  me  l»k  keen,  pe- 
netmtfa)^  eyn,  as  if  he  won}d  UxdL  mo  th>oq|h  ^  throogh.  At 
kat,  he  nid,  «BnMOD,  dwa  art,  in  tmfli,  an  etodlMit,  doTwfftBow. 


-  Una  shih  haneoMh  lire  fai  uy  boon,  and  anist  me  in  die  woric* 
shop.  1 4iill  allow  ihoe  a  sood  salary,  and  thou  shalt  have  no  liason 
to  be  diiBStkded  widi  diy  place.' 

M  Cardillae  kept  hk  word.  I  was  receiTod  kindly  at  our  next  meet- 
ing, and  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  treatment  that  I  experi- 
encode  mFot  several  weeks  I  had  been  in  hk  house  without  ever  see- 
ing ^•«^^^nn,  who  wn,  at  that  time,  living  with  a  distant  relation  in 
the  oountoy.  At  lengd&  she  ratuined  home,  and,  oh  Heaven  bow 
was  I  astofiislied  at  tho  innocent,  angelic  beauty  of  that  girl !  Was 
then  evof  any  mortal  that  loved  so  fondly  and  fervendy  as  I  haw 
doBOr— and  fiottv«-oh  Madelon  I*' 

Olivier  wn  hen  overoome  by  hk  ftelings,  and  lot  some  time  could 
not  psoooed.  He  covered  hk  &oe  with  both  bonds,  and  even  sobbed 
violent^;  but  with  a  determined  eflbrt,  he  resumed,  ss  follows . — 

**  Madeion  often  looked  at  me  with  an  expressive  glance,  in  which 
I  Ikoogbt  that  I  eoidd  read  her  approval  of  my  evident  admiration. 
Bho  ned  ako  to  coma  mon  and  more  frequently  into  the  workshop, 
till,  in  short,  I  dlseovored  with  rapture  that  she  loved  me,  and  cloeefy 
n  her  fiithor  might  have  watched  us,  many  a  stolen  kiss  or  preasuro 
of  the  hand  nrved  for  a  token  of  the  agreement  thus  mutuQlly  un- 
deniood  between  ua.  CardlUac,  indeed,  never  seemed  to  observe 
any  of  our  peooeedlngs ;  but  I  had  intended,  after  I  had  proved  my- 
setf  deaefving  of  hk  good  opinion,  and  had  passed  my  years  of  triid, 
to  pay  my  addresses  openly  to  lifedelon.  One  morning,  bowevQr^ 
whan  I  wn  about  to  begin  my  work  for  the  day,  Cardillae  suddenly 
eane  to  me,  with  his  eym  dashing  contempt  and  indignation.  '  I  have 
no  longer  any  need  of  3roor  assktaace,'  said  he,^ — ^  Get  out  of  my 
boon  within  thk  very  hour,  and  never  again  come  in  my  sight  The 
nason  why  I  cannot  auflbr  your  prennce  any  longer  requires  no  ex- 
planation. The  fruit  at  which  you  have  aimed  may  be  tempting  in- 
deed; bat  it  hangs  too  high  for  your  reach.-— ^erefore  pack  up  and 
bagoDof 

*<I  WW  about  to  speak,  but  without  a  moment's  warning,  u  if 
stniek  with  a  sudden  madness,  he  seized  me  by  (he  collar  and  forced 
no  out  of  doon  with  sucb  vlolenee,  that  I  fell  down  stairs,  and  wn 
nvaniy  hurt  in  tho  head  and  right  arm.  I  left  hk  home  with  my  heart 
almost  bursting  with  grief  and  rage  and  betook  myself  to  the  farthest 
end  of  the  Faubourg  de  Bt.  MaitiUi  whera  I  had  an  acquaintance  who ' 
noaivod  mo  into  tho  ground-door  of  hk  humble  dwelling.  Here  my 
igltitkMto  continued,  and  I  could  never  rest  by  night  nor  day.  In  tho 
night,  indeed,  I  used  to  wander  about  Cardillac's  house,  hoping  that 
Madelon  peibaps  might  hear  my  eomplabits,  which  at  intervals  I 
ooold  not  npren;— and  if  she  could  only  succeed  in  speaking  to  mo 
fion  a  window,  I  would  have  tried  to  penuade  her  into  i^opting 
aomo  one  of  many  desperate  plans  which  I  had  been  revolving  to 
ofloot  her  esmpe. 

"How,  ny  kdy,  you  will  please  to  observe,  that  adjoining  to  Car- 
dilho'e  house,  in  the  Hue  de  la  Nicake,  k  a  high  court  wall,  omar 
mented  with  idcbes,  in  some  of  which,  there  are  yet  old  mouldering 
BiBtan  oat  in  fieestone.  It  happened  once  that  I  was  biding  myself 
near  one  of  the  stotues,  and  gazing  up  to  the  windows  of  the  house, 
Ibat  look  into  the  square  court  of  which  thk  high  wall  k  the 
boundary.  Suddenly,  wbile  I  was  then  on  the  watch,  I  perceived 
ygbt  in  tho  work-room  of  CaidiUac.  It  was  now  midnight,  at  which 
hour  my  master  never  used  to  be  awake ;  for,  as  the  clock  struck  nine, 
be  punctually  went  to  rest  My  beart  beat  violently,  for  I  thou|^t  it 
possible  that  some  accident  might  have  occurred^  in  consequence  ^ 
which  I  mig^t  once  more  obtain  eiitrance  into  die  house — ^but  the 
light  soon  uler  vanidied.  Determining  to  watch  as  long  as  possible, 
in  Older  to  escape  all  risk  of  observation,  I  forced  myself  into  the 
nMie  behind  the  statue ;  but  scarcely  had  I  taken  my  place  when  \ 
wn  obliged  to  recpil  with  a  fooling  almost  of  horror,  for  I  felt  an  op- 
posing pressure  precinly  n  if  the  stone  image  had  become  suddenly^ 
livmg  being.  I  retired  to  a  litde  dktance,  keeping  always  in  me 
shade,  and  raw  th^t  the  statue  slowly  turned  round,  and  from  behind 
it  there  emerged  a  dark  figure  in  a  long  mantle,  that  with  cautious 
light  steps  glMed  away  into  the  street  I  ran  up  to  the  statue,  and 
tried  to  moye  it,  but  it  now  stood  dxed  n  usual.  Without  reflection, 
and  ftnoed  on  by  some  iiresistible  inward  impulse,  I  left  the  court  an4 
followed  the  myvterions  flgure*  till  just  besiae  a  shrine  of  the  blessed 
Viigin,  he  chanced  to  torn  half-round,  and  the  ftill  glare  of  the  con- 
ncrated  lamp  fell  on  hk  visage.    It  was  Cardillae ! 

"  Ap  inde^ribable  piood  of  terror,  and  indefinable  apprehension 
DOW  overcame  me.  As  if  spell-driven,  I  must  move  on,  after  thk 
ghostly  sleep-walker,  for  n  such  Cordillao  now  appeared  to  me,  though 
it  wn  not  ine  time  of  the  foil  moon,  when  that  fearful  malady  gene- 
rally seizes  its  victims.  At  Int,  he  suddenly  turned  oflf  to  one  side, 
and  vankhed  in  the  dark  shadows  of  the  night  As  I  went  on,  how* 
ever,  I  became  perfectly  awipre  where  he  was,  for  being  acquainted 
with  the  slightnt  sounds  of  hk  voice,  I  heard,  by  certain  habitual  iur 
feijections,  in  a  low  muttering  tone,  that  he  had  sAtioned  himself  in 
the  portol  of  a  neighbouring  house.  *  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  all 
thkr  nid  I  to  myself, '  and  what  can  he  intend  to  do  T  At  the  nme 
time  I  remained  close  within  the  shade  of  the  houses,  ao  that  I  wsf 
^uite  unobserved.  \  had  not  waited  long,  when  there  came  a  man 
with  a  grand  plume  of  feathers  in  His  hat,  clattering  with  hismlUtaiy 
spuis,  and  singing  .all  the  way,  a*  if  elated  with  wme,  Oc»t  Famour, 
ramour,  Vamour  /*  and  so  forth.  Like  a  ticer  on  his  prey,  Cardillae 
now  started  ftom  hk  hiding-place,  and  attacked  the  i^an,  who  did  not 

rtter  a  aroen  qr  phout,  but  fell  instantly,  as  if  lifeless  to'  the  ground, 
whea  £>rwud  to  prevent  ftirther  violence,  and  met  the  aanssia 
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free  to  iaee*  m  h«  stepped  afiroBS  the  body  of  Hm  mnideMd  niSL 
Mairter  Cardillac !'  cried  h  in  my  loudeit  voice, '  wkmt  are  ytHi  about 
here  ?'  He  made  no  reply,  bat  with  one  balf-aappMMed  exdamation 
of  rage  and  reaentment,  paned  by  me  with  incredible  apeed  and  van- 
ished. 

«  I  was  now  ao  much  agitated,  that  I  acaioely  knew  where  I  waa, 
or  what  I  did ;  however,  with  (ottering  steps,  I  drew  near  to  Caidil- 
lac's  victim,  and  knelt  down  beside  him  on  the  pavement  I  thought 
that  life  could  not  yet  be  extinct,  and  that  he  might  poaubly  recover ; 
^wever,  I  soon  found  he  was  quite  dead.  Meanwhile  the  siare- 
chaugee  had  come  up  unawares,  and  now  surrounded  me.  *  So  soon 
another  muider !'  cried  one  of  them,  *  and  no  doubt  by  the  hands  of 
the  same  incarnate  demons !  Hilloh,  young  man,  what  are  you  about 
there  ?  Yo^  are  one  of  the  band  perhaps— away  with  you  to  prison  !* 
Accordingly  they  seixed  me  as  if  I  had  been  the  criminal,  while  I 
was  scarcely  able  to  stammer  out,  that  I  was  quite  incapable  of  such 
a  horrid  deed,  and  that  they  should  let  me  depart  in  peace.  At  last 
ono,  of  them  held  the  light  to  my  face,  and  laughed  aloud,  '  Why,' 
said  he, '  This  b  Olivier  Brusson,  the  goldsmith's  apprentice — he  who 
now  works  with  that  good  honest  citiien,  Master  Rene  Cardillac. 
Aye,  forsooth !  he  would  murder  people  in  the  Btreeis?  And  it  looks 
very  like  an  assassin  to  stay  here  lamenting  over  a  dead  body,  and 
allow  himself  to  be  taken  prisoner!.  But  how  did  this  happen,  Bms- 
sont  Tell  your  story  boldly  and  at' once.' 

**  *  I  was  walking  along  the  street,'  said  I, '  when  I  saw  a  man  atart 
from  the  wall,  attack  him  who  is  now  lying  there,  and  knock  hiin 
down.  Then,  as  in  my  terror  I  cried  aloud,  the  nsninsin  ran  away 
with  the  speed  of  Ughming,  and  disappeared.  I  wished  now  to  see 
whether  his  unfortunate  victim  were  really  dead,  or  might  be  re- 
covered.' *  That  woa  needless  enough,'  cried  one  of  them,  who  had 
lifled  up  the  dead  body ;  *  these  demons  always  make  sar0  work,  and 
the  dagger  has  gone,  as  usual,  right  through  the  heart.'  '  The  devil 
fetch  them  I'  cried  another,  *  it  has  happened  now,  just  as  the  last  time. 
We  came  only  a  few  minutes  too  late.*  Afterward,  as  I  said  (and 
this  vras,  indeed,  a  great  crime,)  that  I  could  not  give  any  ftrther  in- 
ibrmatioo,  they  let  me  go,  and  retired,  bearing  away  the  murdered 
man. 

"  I  cannot  describe  adequately  my  feelings  when  I  was  thus  left 
akne.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had  been  under  the  dominion  of  some 
hideous  dream,  from  which  I  must  now  awake,  and  wonder  that  I 
could  have  been  so  deceived  !--Cardillac,  the  &ther  of  my  beloved 
Madelon,  transformed  all  at  once,  into  an  ignominious,  cruel-hearted 
asnssin !— Notwithstanding  the  violence  with  which  he  had  conduct; 
ed  himself  toward  me,  I  could  not  have  imagined  any  event  more 
utterly  impossible.  Overpowered  by  these  reflections,  I  had  sunk 
down  almost  fointing,  on  the  stone  steps  of  a  house.door,  and  remain- 
ed there  unconscious  how  the  time  passed,  till  the  morning  broke  and 
all  was  light  around  me.  Then  I  observed  an  officer's  hat,  richly 
ornamented  with  lace  and  feathers,  lying  on  the  pavement,  and  the 
idea  that  Cardillac's  abominable  deed  had  been  perpetrated  on  the 
very  spot  where  I  now  rested,  rose  in  my  mind,  with  such  intolera- 
ble force,  that  I  started  up  in  horror,  and  ran  as  ftst  as  I  could  to  my 
own  lodgings. 

**  Quite  confused,  and  unable  to  follow  out  distinctly  any  one  train 
of  thought,  I  was  sitting  in  my  lonely  apartment,  when  to  my  great 
surprise,  the  door  opened,  and  Rene  Cardillac  stood  before  me.  'In 
Ciod's  name,'  said  I,  '  what  can  you  want  here  T-— Not  attending  to 
this,  he  came  up,  and  smiled  on  me  with  an  expression  of  friendly 
confidence,  which  only  increased  my  inward  agitation  and  abhorrence. 
He  drew  in  an  old  broken  stool,  and  took  his  place  beside  me,  while 
I  was  not  able  to  UA  myself  fiom  the  straw  couch  on  which  I  had 
lain  down. 

**  Now  then,  Olivier,'  he  began, '  how  have  you  lived,  and  how  are 
ywx  spending  your  time  7  My  conduct  was,  indeed,  shamefully  rash, 
when  I  turned  you  out  of  my  house ;  for,  every  moment  since  then,  I 
have  deeply  regretted  your  absence.  At  present,  for  example,  I  have 
some  jewelry  in  hand,  which  I  cannot  finish  without  your  assistance. 
What  would  you  thitdi  of  again  taking  your  place  in  my  work-room  f 
You  are  silent!  Yes,  I  know  that  I  have  iiyured  and  insulted  you.  It 
is  needless  to  deny  that  I  was  violently  enraged  against  you,  on  account 
'  of  your  attachment  to  my  daughter  Madelon.  But,  since  then,  I  have 
carefully  reflected  on  the  matter,  and  decided,  that,  considering  the 
devemess,  industry,  and  fidelity  which  you  have  always  shown,  I 
ought  not  to  wish  for  any  better  son-in-law.  Ccnne  with  me,  then,  if 
>  you  ore  not  unwilling  ,*  and  you  shall  have  my  free  permission  to  ob- 
tain Madelon,  as  soon  as  you  can,  for  your  betrothed  bride.' 

"  Cardillac's  words  agitated  me  to  the  inmost  heart  I  shuddered 
at  his  enormous  treachery,  and  could  scarcely  bring  out  a  word.  '  You 
hesitate,'  said  he,  in  a  sharp  tone,  fixing  op  me  his  intense  glaring  eyes. 
'  You  hesitate !  And,  perhaps,  you  could  not  go  with  me  to.day  f  You 
have  other  plans  in  view,  and  will  probably  pay  a  visit  to  Desgrais,  or  get 
yourself  introduced  to  D' Argenson  or  la  Regnie  7  But  take  care,  young 
man,  that  the  clutches  of  these  executioners,  whom  you  are  about  to 
rouse  for  the  destruction  of  another,  do  not  turn  against  yourself,  and 
reild  you !'    Here  my  indignation  suddenly  broke  out  in  words. 

«*  *  Let  those,'  said  I,  '  who  are  convicted  by  their  own  conscience 
entertain  fears  of  such  executioners.  I  at  least  can  front  them  without 
appreheQsion.'  •The  truth  is,'  said  Cardillac,  still  retaining  perfect 
composure,  *  it  is  an  honour  for  you  to  be  in  my  employment,  as  I  un 
^miversally  known  and  celebrated  as  the  first  artizsn  in  Paris ;  and, 
t  taie  same  tin^,  my  character  is  so  well  established,  that  every  evil 
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tor.  As  for  Madekm,  however,  I  most  oonfoH  toyim,tfaaft  H  iawfaoA} 
to  her  that  you  -owe  this  viait  fhrni  me.  She  ia  attacliad  to  yea. 
wifli  a  degree  of  comtancy  and  ardour,  which  m  ao  young  a  giiL  I 
should  hardly  have  thought  possible.  As  soon  m  A*  knew  that  ym 
were  away,  she  fell  at  my  feet,  hoist  into  taaia,  and  conlieiied  that, 
without  you,  she  could  not  live.  I  thought  this  was  »  mere  noaeB> 
taiy  dehwion  of  her  own  imaginatun,  as  It  usually  happens  widi  nch 
young  girls,  who  are  ready  to  die  foiaooth  for  the  fiiat  anaoodi^aoed 
lad  who  happens  to  look  kindly  upon  them.  But.  in  trmli,  my  Mis- 
deloD  became  seriously  ill,  and  when  I  wanted  to  pmnnde  her  out 
of  the  IbolMh  foncies  that  she  had  taken  up,  ahe  only  answered  by  i» 
posting  jrour  name  in  a  tone  of  distraction,  about  an  bmidred  tisBca 
over.  What  could  I  now  do,  unleas  I  resolved  to  let  her  mtody  dea* 
pairf  This  would  have  been  too  harsh,  and,  yeslwdsy  moooDg  I 
said  to  her,  that  I  would  grant  my  full  and  fhee  consent,  and  ihat  I 
would  if  possible,  bring  yon  home  with  me  tn-day.  So,  in  die  coane 
of  one  night,  she  is  again  become  bknining  like  a  nae  in  June,  sad 
now  expects  jrou  vrith  the  utmosf  impatienoe." 

**  I  heard  no  more-— my  senses  were  quite  ooDteed  and  loB^ao  that. 
Heaven  forgive  me,  I  know  not  how  it  happened,  but  me  laD%  I 
found  myself  onoe  more  in  the  house  of  Cardillac.  I  heasd  Made- 
km's  voice— ^Olivier!  my  own  Olivier  S--my  bdoved  my  haabandf 
With  these  words  she  rushed  into  my  arms ;  and,  with  the  nsost  fo^ 
vent  rapture,  I  swore  by  the  Messed  Virgin  and  all  the  sahilSr  that  I 
would  never  fonake  her.'  " 

Agitated  even  to  tears  by  die  recoUectioD  of  tfiat  dseisBve  aaoBflBt, 
Obvier  was  obliged  to  pauae'in  his  namtive,  vrhile  de  Scndsri  was 
confounded  at  hearing  such  imputations  against  one  indiom  she  hsd 
always  kicked  upon  as  a  model  of  regularity  and  imsfri^.    «1%is  is 
frightful,"  cried  she.  "  Rene  Cardillac  then  beloQged  to  Oat  hand  (d 
invisible  misoaeantB,  who  have  ao  long  haunted  our  city,  ao  that  Aas 
might  be  called  a  mere  den  of  murderem."— ^Nay— nsy,"— ssii 
Olivfor,  ''speak  not  of  a  band— for  there  is  no^  and  nevec  waasaay 
such  association.   It  was  Cardillac  alone,  who,  wMh.  AWWJnffi^  a»J>*VAiy, 
sought  for,  and  found  his  victims  thrangh  the  whole  city.    On  lua 
being  a2oiie,  in  the  practice  oftheae  enonaitiea,  depended  dM  aecurily 
widi  which  he.  carried  dutMgh  his  plana,  and  the  aneonivemkie  diP 
ficulty  of  tracing  out  the  murderer.    But  let  mm  proeeed.    What  1 
have  yet  to  add,  vriU  fully  explain  to  you  the  nqfsteriea  in  vvhidi 
moat  unprineipled,  and  yet  moat  unhappy  of  all  nnstala  w 

<<  The  situatkn  in  which  I  now  found  myself  with  CaidiUaciB^ 
be  easily  imagined.  The  decmvs  step  was  taken,  and  I  eooM  net 
retreat  Sometimes  my  gkMMny  imaginatton  i  optessnted  to  ne,  dnt  I 
had  bcMXOie  the  assistant  and  acoon^tlioa  of  die  assassin  ;  cnly  inny 
love  for  Madekm,  I  fofgot  at  intarvala  die  afflietian  dmft  otbsrwss 
preyed  on  my  spirits,  and  only  in  her  presence  was  I  abln  to.oiawisi 
my  feelings  of  abboRenoe  towards  her  firffaer.  If  I  joined  with  tbs 
old  man  in  his  prnfesskmal  labours,  I  could  not  bear  to  loofcon  kin,« 
to  answer  when  he  spoke  to  me,  such  waa  the  indignatkm  I  fcit 
against  the  vile  hypocrite,  who  seemed  to  fulfil  all  the  dodss  of  n 
aflectiooato  parentand  good  dtiaen,  while  die  ni|^  veiled  inilidaA- 
neas  his  unparelleled  iniquity.  Madekm,  pious,  coDfiding  and  imoeoit 
as  an  angel,  looked  up  to  him  vrith  unchanging  love  and  affednnl 
The  dxraight  often  struck  like  adagger  tomy  iMait,  that,  if  jarffwoBS 
dqr  overtook  the  now  masked  and  concealed  aasasnii,  this  poor  pilt 
so  long  deceived  by  hisfiand-like  oonning,  would  fidl  a  vicciB  to  die 
most  incurable  despondency. 

*'  Such  amvehenriona  altogether  prevented  me  fiom  a«3inf  as  / 
should  otherwise  have  done,  and  even  thoogh  Ihad  hsen  ahmdfcimr 
demned  to  the  scafibld,  I  should  have  renudaai  slant    Biaanwhiln, 
I  gained  many  hinta  fiom  the  conveiaation  of  the  aiBiuknaiivr.^^ie 

motive  of  CardiUao's  cHmes,  and  die  manner  in  whkdi  )m 
them  through,  remained  to  me  a  complete  riddle.    The 
however,  flowed  soon  nftpr. 

**  One  day,  CardilUc,  Vbo  generally  ezdted  my  abhoircnM^a 
mora,  because,  when  at  work,  he  was,  or  pretaoded  to  be,  dmeifnl 
and  merry,  appeared  all  of  a  sudden  quite  thou^tfhl  and  lesutied. 
With  a  vehement  start,  he  threw  away  an  ornament  on  whice  Iw  was 
dien  at  work,  so  that  the  diamonds  and-pearls  rolled  aboat  the  floor, 
and  exclaimed,  '.Olivierr— it  is  impossible  that  our  interoonna  can  any 
longer  be  continued  on  this  looting.    Sucfaa  connaction  is  to  raeqnila 
intolerable.    That  which  baflM  all  the  cunning  of  Dasgnia  and  lus 
associations  to  discover,  dianoe  put  it  in  your  power  at  onoe  to  deveJ- 
ope.    You  have  behekl  me  at  my  ni^t^  taak,  to  which  I  am  dhvcn 
on  by  malignant  stars— by  resisdeasdeatiny,  against  whi^  I  am  una- 
ble to  contend.    It  was  indeed  your  evil  star,  too,  that  obliged  yoa  to 
follow  me,  with  noiseless  steps,  and  as  if  invisible,  so  that  I,  wbogoi- 
erally  see  ofajecls  in  die  dark  like  a  tiger,  and  hear  die  alighltfwl  noise 
even  to  the  humming  of  midges  in  the  air,.wa8  never  onoe  nware  oC 
your  presence.    In  diort,  it  has  become  your  fiite  in  diis  wodd  to  be 
united  with  me,  as  my  aooomplice  and  companion ;  and  as  yon  am 
now  situated  in  this  house,  there  can  be  no  diought  on  yonr  pairoT 
treachery,  and  betrayal    Therefore  you  may  freely  lirten  to  all  Aat  I 
con  revraL' 

"  Never— never  will  I  be  thy  acoomplice,  dioa  hypocritkal  old  -vik- 
lain !" — ^These  words  were  at  my  toi^e's  end,  and  I  even  triad  to  ntter 
them,  but  the  very  horror  and  detostation  whicb  I  fok  townrda 
dillac  rendered  me  inarticulate,  so  diat  I  waa  able  ooil^  1p  \mDg 
some  unintelligible  sounds  which  he  might  intetiwet  ia  Ida  cavn 
He  now  seated  hiawelf  again  on  hia  working  (rtwtf,  and^wipadlaa 
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h«ad  as  if  Ifae  ooniiict  of  hk  ieeUngs  had  been  more  overpoweriflig 
than  the  seveieat  labour.  He  wemed  fearfiiUy  moved  by  his  recol- 
lectiona  of  the  past,  and  with  difficulty  to  regain  any  degree  of  aelf- 
poaseeaon ;  bat  at  last  he  resumed." 

'/  <In  the  writings  of  natural  philoaophen,'  said  he, '  we  read  many 
■trange  stories  of  the  wonderful  impressions  to  which  mothers  are  lia- 
ble, and  of  the  deep  influences  which  such  impressions  derived  from 
outward  causes  evince  on  their  children.    I  have  not  met  with  any 
atoiy  more  marvellous,  however,  than  one  which  has  been  told  to  me 
of  my  own  mother.    About  two  months  afler  her  marriage  she  was 
admitted,  along  with  other  women,  to  be  a  looker-on  at  a  brilliant  fes- 
tival given  by  our  court  at  Trianon.    Hiere  her  attention  vras  so 
powerfully  attracted  by  a  certain  cavalier,  in  a  handsome  Spanish 
dresi^  with  a  very  magnificent  chain  studded  with  diamonds  about  his 
neck,  that  she  could  not  turn  her  eyes  from  him  for  a  nmment.   'Her 
whole  heart  was  filed  on  these  jewels,  and  she  looked  at  them  with 
the  most  ardent  longing,  convinced  that  they  were  a  treasure  of  in- 
oalculable  worth.    The  same  Cavalier  had,  some  years  before,  when 
my  mother  was  a  young  girl,  paid  his  addresses  to  her,  but  was  re- 
pinbed  vridi  indiflbrence  and  disdain.    My  mother  recognized  him ; 
but  now,  illumined  as  he  was  by  the  splendour  of  the  brilliant  dia- 
monds, he  seemed  to  her  a  being  of  a  higher  order,  the  very  beau  ideal 
of  beauty  and  attraction.    The  cavalier  did  not  fail  to  remark  the 
fixed  direction  ofher  eyes,  and  the  iervent  admimtion  by  which  they 
seemed  to  be  animated.    He  thought,  of  course,  that  she  was  now 
more  fiivonrably  disposed  towards  him ;  he  contrived  to  make  his  way 
to  her  party,  entered  into  convemtion,  and,  in  (he  course  of  the  eve- 
ning, found  means  to  entice  her  with  him  to  a  lonely  thicket  in  the  gar- 
den, quite  apart  from  her  associates.    There  an  incident  occurred, 
which,  to  this  moment,  remains  inexplicable,  unless  on  the  supposition 
that  my  fiither  was  also  present,  axid  had  been  on  the  watch ;  but, 
durmg  their  interview,  while  the  cavalier  persisted  in  his  amorous  at- 
tentions, and  my  mother  thought  only  of  the  beautiful  chain,  he  was 
stabbed  to  the  heart  by  someone  who  came  behind  him  unawares,  and 
who  vanished  htttantly,  &voured  by  the  darkness  of  the  night    My 
mother^s  piercing  shrieks  brought  people  to  her  assistance,  and  the 
cavalier  only  lived  long  enough  to  declare  that  she.vras  guiltless  of  his 
&te ;  hot  the  horror  and  agitation  of  this  adventure  brought  on  a  se- 
vere fit  of  illness,  ao  that  she  and  her  unborn  child  were  given  up  for 
lost.    However,  she  recovered,  and  her  accouchement  afterwards 
was  more  fovourable  than  could  have  been  expected,  though  the  feel- 
ings inspired  by  that  event  acquired  an  influence  over  me,  which 
could  never  affcerwards  be  resisted.    My  evil  star  was  now  risen 
above  the  horizon,  and  had  shot  down  these  &tal  rays  which  kindled 
in  my  heart  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  destructive  passions  by 
which  any  poor  mortal  was  ever  misled  and  tormented. 

-  *  Already,  in  my  eariiest  chikihood,  glittering  gems  and  gold  chains 
were,  above  all  things  the  delight  of  my  existence.  This  was  looked 
on  merely  as  an  instance  of  that  fondness  for  finery,  whidi  is  common 
to  all  infimts.  But  time  proved  that  there  vtras  far  more  in  the  mat^ 
tor  ;  for  when  arrived  at  boyhood,  I  began  to  steel  gdd  and  jewels 
whenever  I  could  lay  my  hands  upon  them.  Like  the  most  experi- 
enced ooonoiflBeur,  I  knew,  by  mere  instinct,  how  to  distinguish  all 
■arts  of  real  and  precious  jewelry  fipom  those  which  were  counter- 
foiled.  And.  it  was  only  by  the  genuine  specimens  that  I  was  attract- 
ed. AH  imitationB,  and  even  geld  coins,  I  left  as  uninxirthy  of  my 
notice.  It  was  in  vain  that  my  fother  endeavoured,  by  the  most  vio- 
lent diastisements,  to  eradicate  those  propensities,  which  were  inhe- 
rent in  my  nature,  and  which,  accorduigly,  grew  v?ith  my  growth, 
and  strengthened  with  my  strength. 

"*  Merely  for  the  soke  of  getting,  by  fiur  means,  such  treasures  into 
my  hands,  I  resolved  to  become  a  goldsmith.  I  took  lessons,  and  la- 
bonred  with  paasionato  enthusiasm,  till  at  length  I  surpassed  all  my 
inatruetoiB,  and  became  a  firgt-rato  master  in  the  art  I  began  busi- 
ness on  my  own  aeoount,  and  now  there  commenced  a  period  in  whidi 
my  natural  impulses,  so  long  repreased,  biilb  forth  with  such  vehe- 
mence, that  they  soon  got  the  better  of  every  other  consideration  or 
propenaity.  No  sooner  had  I  delivered  up  any  fine  specimen  of 
jewelry  to  the  person  by  whom  it  had  been  ordered,  than  I  fell  into 
a  state  of  disquietude,  ahnost  of  despair,  which  was  quite  intolerable, 
and  robbed  me  utterly  of  health  and  sleep.  Like  a  ghost,  the  figure 
of  fito  person  fyt  whom  I  had  been  working.stood  day  and  nighl  be- 
fore me,  adorned  with  my  jewels,  and  a  voice  sounded  ever  and  anon 
in  my  ears.—'  Take  itr-it  is  thine !— -What  business  have  the  dead 
with  these  diamonds  f  At  last  the  posrion  was  inesistible— I  betook 
myself  rogobriy  to  the  arts  of  thieving,  and,  having  free  access  into 
the  houses  of  the  great,  I  profited  by  every  opportunity.  Of  course, 
no  lock  reristed  my  ingenuity  as  a  mechanic,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
many  of  the  ornaments  that  I  had  made  were  again  in  my  own  hands. 

« 'But,  afterwards,  this  was  not  sufiicient  to  soothe  the  disquietude,  or 
dispeise  the  illusions  by  which  I  was  tormented.  That  mysterious 
Toice,  of  which  I  have  already  told  you,  was  again  audible,  and  cried 
to  me  many  times,  as  if  in  seom  and  mockery—'  Ho— ho  !-»-e  dead 
msoQ  now  wean  your  fine  diamonds !'  It  remained  even  to  myself  in- 
explicable, that  against  every  one  for  whom  I  had  provided  brilliant 
mtM,  necddaces,  and  ear-rings,  I  entertained  the  most  implacable  ha- 
tred, tiU  at  last  there  arose  in  my  mind  a  thirst  after  assassination,  at 
v«luch  I  myself,  in  tiie  beginning,  trembled  and  recoiled  with  horror. 

« '  About  that  time  I  purchased  the  house  in  which  we  now  Uve.  I 
had  concluded  the  bargain,  and  the  hindknd  was  seated  with  me  in 
ttw  veiy  room,  where  we  were  making  amy  over  a  botUe  of  wine. 


It  was  late  in  thf  night,  and  I  wished  to  retire,  when  my  entertahier ' 
said,  '  Listen,  Monsieur  Rene ;  before  you  go,  I  must  make  you  m>> 
quainted  with  a  secret  contrivance  in  this  house,  which  is  now  yours. 
Look  here  !*-«-Wit}i  these  words,  my  landlord  ftrew  open  a  press  in 
the  wall,  pushed  aside  the  back  pannels,  which  left  an  opening, 
through  which  we  stepped  into  a  small  chamber.where  lie  stooped  down, 
and  lifted  up  a  trap-door.    We  then  descended  a  steep  narrow  stair- 
case, and  came  to  a  small  gateway,  which  he  unlocked,  and  we-. 
passed  by  it  into  the  open  square  court     Here  my  landlord  stepped 
up  to  the  wall,  pre^bed  his  fingers  on  a  knob  of  iron,  that  was  scarce- 
ly perceptible,  and  immediately  a  large  stone  began  to  move,  so  that 
one  could  enter  by  the  opening  which  it  had  left,  and  pass  through 
the  wall  into  the  street.    There  is,  besides,  a  concealed  passage  run- 
ning through  the  wall,  by  which  one  may  come  to  the  statue,  with- 
out entering  the  court ;  and  these  inventions  were  probably  the  work 
of  the  crafty  Carthusian  monks,  of  whose  convent,  in  ancient  times, 
this  house  formed  a  part    That  which  looks  like  a  large  stone  is  only 
a  piece  of  wood,  covered  on  the  outside  with  rough  paint,  and  prop* 
erly  coloured  to  look  like  stone,  into  which  there  is  fixed  a  statue, 
which  is  also  of  wood  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  whole 
turns  together  by  means  of  concealed  mechanism. 

**  Dark  forebodings,  or,  should  I  rather  say,  brilliant  hopes,  rose  on 
my  mind  when  I  beheld  these  contrivances.    It  seemed  as  if  they 
were  exactly  made  for  the  fulfilment  of  deeds  which  were  to  mjrseu 
yet  a  mystery,  for  I  had  never  cherished  any  regular  plan  for  street- 
robbery  and  assassination.     My  business  was  at  this  time  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  as  I  had  just  then  delivered  up  to  one  of  the  court  lorde 
a  rich  ornament,  which  I  knew  was  designed  for  a  present  to  an 
operBfdancer,  I  was  again  assailed,  but  in  a  tenfold  degree,  by  the 
same  intolerable  delusion  which  I   had  before  experienced.    The 
ghost  was  inseparable  wherever  I  went,  and  the  diabolical  voice 
was  always  whispering  in  my  ears.    At  length  I  took  posscission  of 
the  house;  and,  on  the  first  night,  after  1  had  gone  to  bed,  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  obtain  a  moment's  repose.   I  tossed  and  tumbled  on 
my  restless  couch,  and,  in  my  mind's  eye;  beheld  this  man  gliding 
through  the  streets  with  my  box  of  jewels  in  his  hand,  to  die  opem 
dancer's  lodgings.     My  rage  at  this  sight  became  so  ungovernable, 
that,  about  midnight,  I  started  up^  threw  my  mantleaboot  my  shoul- 
ders, went  down  by  the  secret  staircase,  and  away  Arough  the  wall 
into  the  Rtte  de  la  NioaUe,    From  thence  I  proceeded  to  the  atreet- 
in  which  the  actress  lived,  where*  as  if  sent  by  the  devO,  the  man  to 
whom  I  had  sold  the  necklace  soon  afterwards  fell  in  my  way,  and  I 
directly  attacked  him.    At  first,  he  uttered  a  loud  cry,  but,  grasping  him 
firmly  by  the  throat,  I  struck  the  dagger  right  into  his  heart,  so  thai 
he  fell  without  another  word,  and  the  jewels  were  mine.' 

"Having  achieved  this,  I  experienced  a  quiet  and  contentment  of 
mind,  such  as  I  had  before  never  known.  The  ghost  had  vanished, 
and  the  voice  of  the  whispering  devil  was  also  mute.  My  content- 
ment, indeed,  lasted  but  for  a  brief  interval,  till  I  was  called  on  again 
to  make  op  and  deliver  an  ornament  of  equal  value ;  but,  by  this 
very  relief  and  composure  of  spirit,  under  circumstances  which  vrould 
have  rendered  any  one  else  anxious  and  miserable,  I  recognized  at 
once  the  fitte  that  awaited  me.  My  malignant  stars  were  triumphant,  ^ 
and  I  must  yield  to  them  or  die  I — '  So,  then,'  concluded  Cardillac,' 
'  you  are  now  -possessed -of  the  master-key  to  idl  the  mysteries  of  my 
lUe  and  conduct  /Do  not  suppose,  because  I  am  thus  irresistibly  led 
on  fixHn  crime  to  crime,  that  I  have  absolutely  renounced  every  feel- 
ing of  humanity  and  compassion.  You  know  already  how  unwilling 
I  am  to  part  with  any  jewels  that  I  have  made  up;  how  I  keep  them 
on  one  pretext  or  another  from  week  to  week ;  besides,  when  I  am 
applied  to  by  persons,  whose  deaths  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
contemplate  with  indifierence,  it  iaan  absolute  rule  of  mine,  that  I 
will  not  accept  of  such  employment  Nay,  more,  in  many  instances,  ■ 
I  have  avoided  the  crime  of  murder,  for,  with  one  blow  of  my  clenci^' 
ed  hand,  I  am  able  to  stun  my  victims  in  such  manner,  that  they  be- 
come altogether  insensible;  and  I  can,  without  risk,  possess  myself  at 
once  of  the  jewek,  which,  alone,  are  my  object," 

**  After  having  thus  spoken,  CardiUac  led  me  into  a  vaulted  apar^ 
ment  (enuring  from  the  press  in  his  room-wall,)  and  allowed  me  to 
see  his  private  collection  of  jewelry,  than  which  the  king  himself 
could  not  display  any  thing  more  magnificent  Every  article  had  at« 
tached  to  it  a  parchment-ticket,  on  which  there  waslnscribed,  for 
whom  the  ornament  had  been  made,  and  at  what  time  it  had  been  re- 
gained, either  by  theft  with-in-doors,  or  street-robbery.  'On  your  wed- 
ding-day,' said  Canjillac,  in  a  deep  stem  voice,  'jwu  will  swear  to  m« 
on  the  cross,  a  solemn  oath,  that,  after  my  death,  you  will  utteriy  an- 
nihilate all  these  diamonds  and  other  jewels .'  They  most  be  turned 
into  dust,  by  a  chemical  process,  with  which  I  shall  then  make  yoa 
acquainted.  I  am  determined  that  no  mortal,  and  least  of  all,  Made- 
Ion,  or  3rou,  should  come  into  possession  of  treasures  thus  purchased 
by  treachery  and  murder,  lest,  as  I  fear,  a  curse  should  attend  on  such 
an  inheritance." 

"  After  these  disclosures,  I  found  myself  lost  in  a  labyrinth  tenfold 
more  intricate  than  ever.  My  situation  might  almost  be  compared  to 
that  of  the  already  condemned  siimer,  who  sees  from  afar  a  benefi; 
cent  angel  looking  down  with  smUesupcmhim ;  Imt  then  Satan  seises 
him  from  below  with  his  scorching  talons,  and  the  beautiful  aspect  of 
the  seraph  becomes  to  him  the  most  cruel  of  his  torments.  I  thought 
indeed  of  flight,  nay  of  selfmurder.  But  then,  what  wks  to  beooma 
of  Madelon?  You  may  indeed  justly  blame  my  conduct  in  this,  that 
I  was  too  weak  to  oonteod  against  a  paanon,  which  obliged  me  to. 
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eoDottl  •nmMt  tfaonglk  I  did  not  awit  lo  thair  p«rp»(i»lioa  But 
enouf  hi  The  houx  u  near  at  haxul,  n^hen  I  am  to  atoae  Sat  thie  ly 
an  igaoauDiooB  and  untimely  death  on  the  ecafibld. 

**  The  lest  of  my  itory  it  won  told.  One  day  it  happened,  that 
Cardiliac  came  home  wonderfully  cheerfuL  He  looked  at  me  with 
the  noet  iheodly  aspect ;  at  dinner  he  indulged  himaelf  in  a  bottle  of 
the  beet  wine,  such  ae  I  had  never  known  him  to  use,  except  on  high 
holidays ;  he  even  began  to  sing  old  songir—in  short,  was  rejoiced  be- 
ywMi  mewura.  Madelon  had  leA  us,  and  I  would  have  retired  into 
the  wotkioom.  '  Remain  where  you  are,  young  man;'  said  Cardiliac, 
*  to  day  we  are  to  have  no  more  labour.  Let  us  drink  a  glass  to- 
gtther  to  the  health  of  the  most  noUe,  the  most  witty,  and  most  excel- 
leot  lady  in  Paris.'  When  we  had  joined  glasses  to  this  toast,  and  he 
had  emptied  a  fuU  bumper,  *  Olivier,'  taid  he,  'how  dost  thou  like 
? 


"  Un  amant  qui  craint  des  Toleun>, 
I^'est  point  digne  d'amour." 

After  this  question*  he  went  on  to  relate  what  had  happened  at  the 
apartments  of  the  Duchess  de  Maintenon,  when  the  king  requested 
yw  opinion  of  a  petition  that  had  been  presented  to  him,  ibr  protoc- 
tioQ  agaiut  the  nightly  assassins  {—adding,  that  ever  since  be  had 
heard  of  that  oocurrence,  he  had  cherished  towards  tho  lady  de  Scii- 
dari  the  utmost  respect,  gratitude  and  veneration ;  and  that  you  were 
endowed  with  such  pre-eminent  virtue  and  talents,  that  ibr  the  first 
line  in  hia  lile,  he  felt  an  influence,  which  amid  overpower  that  of 
Iha  naUgnant  destiny,  to  which  he  had  been  hitherto  sul^ected.  Nay^ 
80  ameh  waa  he  impressed  with  these  sentiments,  that  if  Mademoi- 
aalla  de  Scuderi,  were  to  bear  on  her  perncin,  the  fineet  oioament  ha 
had  aver  made,  the  whispering  demon  of  murder,  would  never  once 
lanpt  hin  to  recover  iL  At  last, '  Mark  you,  Olivier,'  said  he, '  what 
I  have  BOW  firmly  reaolved  to  do.  A  considerable  time  since,  I  r^ 
eaived  an  order  fi>r  a  necklace  and  a  pair  of  bracelets,  from  the  Prin- 
Henrietta  of  England.  I  was  not  limited  to  any  fixed  price,  and 
in  the  work,  even  beyond  my  beat  expectations ;  but  my 
aUnost  biohan,  when  I  thought  that  I  must  part  with  these 
jiwala,  which  mofe  than  any  that  I  had  ever  made  up,  had  riveted 
aqr  aflaetiaDs.  You  know  how  that  princeas  fell  by  the  hands  of  an 
aMsann.  Of  ooarse  the  jewels  remained  unclaimed  in  my  possesion, 
and  now,  as  a  token  of  my  veneration  and  gratitude,  I  shall  present 
th«tt  as  a  gift  from  the  luppoeed  band  of  invisible  robben,  to  the  lady 
de  SondetL  Besides  that  she  will  by  this  means  receive  a  flattering 
ptoof  of  her  triumphant  influence  over  the  King,  I  sh^l  at  the  same 
time  express  my  contempt  for  Desgrais,  and  hia  troop  of  oatch^es. 
You  then,  Olivier,  shaU  be  the  bearer  of  this  presonl  to  h«r  Myahip's 
hbnm,  and  the  sooner  that  she  receives  at  the  better.*^ 

•'*  £ven  al  the  fint  jienfioiyOf  woir  name,  it,  seamed  aa  if  a  dark 
vail  wave  diawp  aa^^d  uMxA^^g^gun  in  all  their  hrightneas  and 
oOalganca  the  deligMul  j^pea  and  pposp^  of  my«youth.  Cardiliac 
perhaps  obeerved  ^  impression  whiOi  his  words  had  ntade  on  me, 
«Bd  intarpnled  it  afler  •  his  own  ma^^r.  '  You  appear.*  said  he,  <  to 
approve  of  my  intention ;  and  I  can  kssore  you,  an  inward  voice,  very 
diftraiit  SmaL^jfrnX  by  vfliioh  I  waa  hitherto  driven  on  like  a  furious 
haaat  of  prey,  iaom  one  eritee  lo  another,  baa  now  prompted  me  to 
Hub  good  aoiian.  Many  timea  I  em  liable  to  strange  moods  of  mind ; 
tiiBSB  oome  over  me  almost  like  a  warning  from  another  wor)d,  the 
^iprebenaion  of  some  horrible  and  yet  unknown  event,  which  aeiaea 
na  eo  powerftilly,  that  I  cannot  shake  it  off  At  auch  times,  it  up- 
pMn  lo  no  aa  tf  those  deeds  in  which  I  was  but  the  agent  of  a  ma^ 
lignant  and  ineeiitible  destiny,  might  be  reckoned  against  my  own 
ilnamrtal  soul,  though,  in  truth,  that  boars  no  share  of  the  guilt.  In  a 
stata  of  mind  like  tbis,  I  once  resolved  to  prepare  a  beautiful  diamond 
enwn,  for  the  blest  Virgin  in  the  church  of  81.  Eustathiua.  But,  in- 
stead of  deriving  oomibrt  fiom  this  design,  I  fialt  always  more  and 
dtera  Hint  indasoribable  tenor  and  perturbation  stealing  over  me,  and 
though  I  frequently  began  the  work,  I  oooldnot  persevere,  hot  was  at 
kM  oMigad  to  give  it  tip  altogether.  Now,  it  appears  to  me,  almost, 
m  if  with  a  humble  and  eontrito  heart,  I  were  to  bring  an  offering  to 
tha  Arina  of  virtue  aqd  piety,  and  that  I  shall  obtain  Ae  mediation 
ef  a  aaint  in  my  favour,  if  I  send  to  de  Scuderi  the  finest  onament 
Htet  I  have  ever  elaborated.'  Cardiliac,  who  was  Well  aoquainted 
wkh  ynur  mode  of  life,  now  intbrmed  me  at  what  hour,  and  in  what 
■MMer,  I  was  to  doliver  the  jewels  which  I  immediately  received 
#oni  him  enclosed  in  an  elegant  case.  My  feelings  were  now. quite 
alMed,  and  even  rapturoos ;  for  I  thought  that  Providence  had  poidled 
dot  to  no,  even  through  the  wicked  Cardiliac,  a  means  of  escaping 
iNNn  that  horrid  thraldom  and  abject  slavery  under  which  I  had  ao 
hmg  Buflfered.  Such  were  ray  private  tlioughts,  and  quite  agaiiwt 
CMilke'B  plans  and  wishes,  I  determined  that  I  would  make  my  way 
to  yoar  prasenee.  As  the  eon  of  Anne  Brosron,  and  your  former 
protegee^  I  thought  of  throwing  myself  at  your  feet,  and  revealing  to 
fott  all  that  had  happened,  well  knowing  that,  from  your  goodneas  of 
^Mit,  yon  would,  on  Madekm's  aooount,  have  preaerved  inviolate,  the 
derate  thus  diaoiosed.  Even  without  the  neoeesity  of  publishing  his 
fllilt  to  the  world,  I  was  irapressed  with  the  belief  that  your  power- 
M  mhid  wonhl  have  devised  some  means  to  stop  his  frighttul  career, 
and  to  liberate  Madelon  and  myself  from  his  tyranny;  though,  what 
'  "tOQld  he  taken,  my  mind  was  too  confused  even  to  conjeetore. " 
4  the  most  implicit  confidence  that  yon  eolild  aasiBt  us.  It 
to  repeat  how  my  plans  tfmtni^  wan  froateaiad  \  though 


I  tried  eT«i7  neaatthat  I  tnoghl  wM  tent  MailiaimgtovfaUiM 
into  your  prwaooes  hot  I  did  not  give  i;^  hopea  of  finding  a  VetCoi 
opportoni^. 

''All  of  a  sudden,  however,  Caidillac  aeemad  entirely  to  have  hA 
the  cheerfulnom  and  food  huaQor  whidi  ha  had  late^  aaagned.  He 
went  about  from  raom  to  room,  ailaat  and  gloomy,  with  hia  eyes  ttarii^ 
on  vaoanc^i  threw  out  his  arms  aa  if  demons  and  apadrea  weia  acto* 
ally  aamilmg  him;  and  il  waa  obvioua  that  hia  mind  was  beset  with 
some  wicked  temptetioon    One  morning,  in  paitionlar.  he  had  coiv 
tinned  for  houia  together  in  this  disordered  mood ;  at  lancth  he  seated 
himself  at  his  work-table,  aa  if  ha  would  begin  tbe  nsaai  twk  of  the 
days  but  had  no  sooner  taken  hit  places  than  bo  ataited  upsgun. and 
exclaimed  in  a  deep  hollow  tooa,  *  I  wish  from  ny  heart  tluiK  Heuv 
ette  of  England  had  lived  to  wear  my  jewels  V    Theae  words  iospirad 
me  with  the  utmost  horrar ;  for  I  well  know  that  hia  mind  was  sgiia 
h^bouring  under  the  same  influence  which  had  led  lum  nio  his  ftr- 
mer  Crimea^  and  that  the  whiaperiag  voica  of  Satan  wan  again  audiUa 
in  bis  ears,    I  saw  your  lifo  iireatened  by  the  Mckles  awaaiin;  but 
at  the  same  time  waa  perfectly  aware,  that  if  ho  only  had  tba  jeweb 
again  in  his  hands,  you  might  bo  spaced.    Cawiilbc  waleked  nm  m 
narrowly,  that  I  daist  scarce^  be  a  momant  out  af  km  s%ht ;  bow 
ever,  I  had  iotandad,  at  all  rjak^  to  go  to  youz  bonaab  when  one  morn- 
ing 1  luckily  met  you  on  the  PonI  Nn^^  forced  my  way  to  jva  qbs« 
riago,  and  threw  into  it  that  billet,  which  I  had  nndy  written,  saa  ia 
which  X  conjured  you  to  givo  back  tba  oadtet  into  Caidilkc't  hud^ 
You  never  oama  nor  sent  to  his  hoaaor  and  ay  lean  iwresasd  shBQM 
to  madoeai;  whan,  on  the  foUowing  day,  Cardiliac  oould  Mfttk  of 
nothing  aisa  hot  certain  roagnifioaot  jawalB,  Sbm  than  any  thst  iht 
world  had  yet  beheld,  and  which  had  been  oonatently  prnswit  to  kii 
niind*s  eya  during  tha  night    I  had  no  donU  that  ha  alluded  to  joai 
necklaoa  and  brncaletai  it  wm  at  all  avante  caitain  that  his  imagine 
tinn  waa  fixed  on  aoma  plan  of  muider,  which  in  aD  pnifaBhi%  ba 
would  tiy  to  avaonte  on  the  vaiy  aama  nigh^    and  I  duttmiaed  to 
protect  you  at  all  riaki^  though  il  shonld  oast  the  iifo  of  Gafdillac. 
Therefore,  when  >ha  had  aa  tiaoal  read  thavsagariannea^iHAibtt 
himself  up  ia  hia  bad^ioomt  I  raada  my  way  flnaagbk »  winder  into 
the  court,  paaaad  thrangh  tha  aactat  ^puning  hy  tkpa  Btemat  and  took 
my  itetion  at  a  Uttla  distenra»  kaqpi»i  a»  modi  aa  pomiUa  in  tka 
shadow.    No  \aD%  interval  had  akp^»  when  Cardillad  came  aab 
and  walked  with  hia  usual  light,  cautioaa  st^si  along  tba  atrMi  Jort 
aa  on  the  night  whan  I  fint  diaoovared  hia  gvUti  I  now  vrettaftw 
him,  and  my  baaK  beat  violently,  whan  I  fonnd  4iat  ho  waa  tBkiai 
tha  route  towards  the  Bm  89,  Hmm%>     We  anived  thaia  aocnd* 
ingly,  and  all  at  oBoa  ha  disappawad.    loonldnotfindoiiilhiBsiMiBa 
thb  lima,  and  waa  at  a  lorn  whi«  to  do.    I  ibeiigiA  oC  ptentinf  v^ 
self  at  your  door  aa  a  aentinal,  but,  pBOciaaly  ia  on  the  fonaar  ociir 
sion>  there  oama  up  an  oflfoar  gai^  dreasad,  whiatling  woA  mm> 
who  went  past  vrithottt  obaarving  »••    Ahnoat  in  the  aateo  mowa^ 
the  dark  %are  of  tha  diaboUoal  CaidiDiBc  atertad  foawwd,  and  bidii 
detenained*  if  posBibl%  to  pMvent  this  ■widstt  I  naibad  apj«t* 
they  grappled  t(v«thaf.    8hoit  aathadiatwuia  win,I  caBMSfuatt 
latei  but ihia  time  the  nauh  ww  difcantj  it  vsna  not  fiia  offoN^ 
hot  CardiUao,  who  foU  nMicnl— ,  aal  witboni  •  wwd,  lo  tha  iramd  I 
Tha  fiMmff  lot  foil  tha  dagger,  which  ba  viw  alill  grasping  wb«I 
came  npi  drew  hia  aisoid,  nnd  took  hia  poaitioa  an  ibo  dafoviv^  kn 
Uaving,  no  donb^  that  I  waa  an  acoQMUan  of  tha  BWidarari  )«t,  p«« 
oeivii«  that  I  iilleMalad  mpaalf  only  fiit  Up  fottan  Wotiak  he  tunsd 
round,  and,  witftaut  apaakiag.  haatenad  nivay.    CMillao  wm  MiQ 
livingt  and,  with  hifiaite  laboiir  and  axaHla,  I  aoniRMd  to  hoar  hiai 
home  on  my  aboulden,  and  convey  hiai  bf  Aa  gNsef  j 


<«Th0  last  ia  alrendy  kntiwn  to  yon,  and  NqwnattiMbniwiian. 
Yon  peroeive  that  my  only  guUt  cnnaiitaJ  in  my  Bolhaivinc'^^«>& 
fieiaatfirmnen  and  resolutaon  to  haliay  Maddon's  fothor  to  iha  off. 
oen  of  justice,  and  thus  nut  an  and  at  onoo  tn  hia  a— aainiiinra  ^  In 
other  raapeots  I  am  whsly  blamalate  \  hnl  no  laitwn  waald  fosoa 
from  aaa  the  dftBckaNira  ef  his  guilt,  by  whkb  nkna  I  aanld  ba  <^eaiaA 
in  the  eye  of  the  hiw.    It  baa  hitherto  bam  the  raaroiAd  will  af  Pnt 
videnea,  that  the  honid  tmth  shonld  ba  wilhhakl  b%tm.  Madekni 
therefiaa,  I  shall  never,  in  ardor  to  aive  aqr  nwn  lila.  wrtttidmw  tha 
vaU  by  wfaioh  her  fiuhar's  real  chanalarhaa  bean  OBnaaalai.    Coald 
I  endure  tha  thought,  that  she  ahoald  behold  the  lamafaia  af  a  laRM. 
whom  abe  ao  long  kivad  aad  raapeoted,  dragged  fnm  tha  tomb,  sad 
branded,  in  the  PfaredsOreae, by  the  pnbiicetieeBtintiaaf    Noiay 
dearest  Madelon  will  weep  for  ate,  aa  one  who  died  innnaawr;  nd 
time  wUl  alleviate  her  sonawt  hal,  wasa  ahe  «t  emae  ia  lean  foa 
whole  truth,  the  shook  would  he  ao  aaaii|ipnftahto,  that  laadnm  psa 
haps,  wonM  ensue;  at  all  evant%  she  eaald  n*vaB^  in  ttua  waiid,ba 
leaiored  to  peace  of  mind." 

aivier  here  broke  efiT  akmpdy,  aad  harat  iato  taaaa.  Ba  Arew 
hinstelf  at  de  flk:uderi^  foot,  aad  anplarBd  bar  rinniiMsara  «  Yea 
are  ooavfnoed  of  my  innaeanoe,"  said  hef  « J  kna«r  it  onat  be  ait 
Have  pity,  then,  en  my  safiferinga,  aad  tail  me  how  is  liartalnn  r 

Deflksoderi  made  no  answer,  bat  rang  for  Bfaninteva;  and,in4ui 
next  moment,  Madehm  was  in  her  lovar'a  arraa. 

"Now,  all  ii  vrell  again,"  she  oxc]airaed,>'Ar  ya«  aaahera*  f 
was,  indeed,  sare,  Uait  thli  n6Ua«nnded  hdf  wonid  ftitf  manxia  to 
set  yon  at  liberty!" 

Qver  aad  over  were  each  aipiaadinM  ef  jsf  era 
by  the  poor  girl,  while  OlMar,  loa»  appeared  for  ifaa 
hi^py,  ftfgeilta«  hfti  ««ni  itia«ltnMlM^  Md  *•  cntel  fiB««  fltna  nwaited 
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tab  ThweMter,  l)6th  deseribed,  in  the  wM  uoring  tefnif,  Um  nP  * 
itruigi  ivhioh  they  had  maiually  endund ;  again  tbey  embnteed,  and 
ahed  tean  of  nptnre,  to  find  themselvBi  thua  once  more  united.  Eton 
if  de  Scuderi  had  not  been  already  oonvinced  of  BniMon'a  innocence, 
that  scene  must  have  establiafaod  her  belief  beyond  a  doubt.  '<  No  !'* 
said  she  to  herself,  "  whatever  la  Regnie  may  maintain  to  the  con- 
tmry,  they  are  not  criminal.  It  could  only  be  hearia  that  are  wholly 
free  from  the  torments  of  a  guilty  oonsoienee,  that  could  thus,  in  the 
delights  of  a  mutual  attachment,  forget  the  world,  with  all  its  mise- 
iles  and  misfortunes." 

The  first  rays  of  the  morning  light  now  broke  through  the  window. 
De^grais  knocked  gently  at  the  door  of  the  room,  and  reminded  them 
that  it  was  time  for  Brusson's  removal,  as  at  a  later  hour  this  could 
not  be  done  without  attracting  attention.  The  lovers  were,  therefore, 
obliged  to  separate ;  and  their  parting  was  suoh,  that  even  the  sternest 
heart  could  not  have  oonlemplated  the  scene  without  emotion. 

Satisfied  as  de  Scuderi  was  of  Brussson's  innocence,  her  gloomy 
anticipations  of  his  approaching  fate  returned  in  all  their  force  afVer 
his  departure  (  and,  with  heart-felt  grief,  she  beheld  the  son  of  her 
beloved  Anne  Ouiot  involved  in  such  inexplicable  toils,  that,  to  save 
him,  seemed  next  to  impossible.  She  admired  the  heroic  courage  of 
the  youth,  who  would  rather  die  loaded  with  uiuust  imputations,  than 
betrey  a  secret,  which,  as  he  thought  would,  more  certainly  than  his 
own  fate,  bring  distraotioo  and  despair  on  the  object  of  his  aflection. 
Under  these  circumstances,  st^e  could  not,  within  the  utmost  limits  of 
probability,  find  any  meaoe  by  which  he  could  escape  the  cruel  sen- 
tence that  would  be  passed  against  him;  yet  she  must  not  hesitate 
to  make  every  exertion,  or  sacrifice,  if  it  were  possible  that  such  a 
hordd  act  of  injustice  might  be  prevented.  She,  therefore,  kept  her 
mind  on  the  rack  with  a  hundred  difieient  schemes,  some  of  which 
were  sufikiently  romantic  and  extravagant,  aqd  all  were  at  length 
set  aside  as  impmcticable.  The  rays  of  hope  became  always  fainter 
and  fainter,  so  that  she  would  have  given  up  the  point  in  despair,  had 
it  not  been  that  Madelon's  boundless  and  ehild-iike  eonfidenoe  in  her 
protectress,  and  the  rapture  with  which  she  spoke  of  her  lever,  who 
would  now,  as  she  thought,  be  pronounced  free  from  every  charge 
against  him,  kept  her  sympathy  awake,  and  her  attention  on  the. 
stretch;  though,  all  the  whils,  she  ftlt  wounded  to  the  heart  by' the 
oonsciooaneas  of  her  own  inability  to  realise  these  expectatioos. 

In  order  that  something,  at  least,  might  be  tried,  de  Seoderi  wrote 
a  long  letter  to  la  Regnie,  in  which  she  infonned  him,  thai  Brusson 
had,  in  the  most  convincing  manner,  proved  to  her  his  innoeenoe  of 
Catdillao's  murder ;  and  that  it  was  cmly  his  heroic  resobitioD  of  car- 
rying with  him  to  the  grave,  a  secret,  which,  if  nvealad,  might  be 
the  cauae  of  grief  and  despondency  to  another  wbs  was  wholly  MauM- 
Isas  that  had  prevented  him,  at  his  trial,  &am.  making  a  confession, 
such  as  would  at  once  have  freed  him  from  all  snspieioii.  In  writing 
this  letter,  whatever  could  be  efbcted  by  the  most  asaloas  eloquence, 
and  ingenkMjs  argument,  was  put  in  fbroe  by  de  Sooderi,  In  eider  to 
aoAen  the  heart  of  la  Regnie;  but,  ailer  an  interval  of  only  half  an 
hour,  oame  his  implacable  answer,  stating  that  he  was  very  glad  Co 
learn  that  Bmsion  had  justified  himself  so  eempletely  in  the  opinion 
of  his  aoUe  and  benevolent  proteetress.  Bot,  aa  to  the  youg  aMn*s 
heroic  resolution,  of  carrying  with  him  a  secret  to  the  grave,  he  i«- 
gretted,  that,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  where  a  criminal  had  been  regu- 
larly committed,  he  eould  not  approve  of  such  heroisni;  on  die  coo- 
tiory,  the  Ckambre  ArdenU  would  doohtless  employ  the  itroivest 
means  in  their  power  to  break  through  that  obstacle,  and  in  a  lew 
days  he  hoped  to  be  in  poHessiooorthistecrilde  eeereC,  whidi  would, 
no  douht,  bring  wonders  to  light 

De  Scuderi  knew  bot  loo  well  to  what  aseons  die  frightlbl  la 
Regnie  alluded,  and  by  which  he  trusted  to  bieak  the  resoiution  of 
the  prisoner.  It  was  now  certain  that  the  nnfiirtanate  youth  would 
be  put  Co  the  torture,  which  measure,  her  letter,  however  well  in- 
tended, would  now  rather  tend  to  acoele^pte  dian  retard.  In  the 
most  miserable  agitation,  de  Scuderi  bethought  henelf,  that,  in  oider 
even  la  obtain  a  short  dehiy,  the  assislanoe  of  a  lawyer  would  be  re- 
quisite. At  that  time,  Pierre  Amaud  d'Andilly  wu  the  most  re- 
Bowned  advocate  in  Paris;  and  his  deep  knowledge  of  his  profes- 
sMnal  duties  was  only  to  be  excelled  by  fak  unimpeachable  honesty, 
and  severe  virtue. 

De  Seuderi,  therefore,  went  to  his  house  immediately,  and  explained 
the  situation  in  which  Bruason  was  ploeed,  as  jftr  aa  it  was  possible 
to  do  ae  without  openly  betraying  Cardillae's  guilt  8h»  had  supposed 
that  the  advocate  would,  with  great  seal,  undertake  the  cause  of  the 
™>^Ppy  S(pvcb ;  but  in  such  expeetattons  fbund  hemelf  bitterly  dis- 
^inted.  I^AndiJly  listened  qutedy  to  all  that  she  eould  say,  and 
then  answered  in  the  words  of  Boileaur-^Ze  wai  peut  qudquefoit 
^etr9  pa»  vraUtemUaUe:'  He  then  demonstnCed  to  de  Scuderi,  that 
there  were  against  Broason  the  strongest  groonds  of  suspicion,  and 
Am  the  proceedings  of  la  Regnie  were  by  no  means  to  be  called  ra4i 
and  cruel;  but,  on  the  contraiy,  were  quite  according' to  law,  and, 
indeed,  he  dunt  not  act  otherwise  without  infringing  his  duties  as  a 
jndgo.  For  his  own  part,  he  did  not  perceive  how,  by  the  cleverest 
defence  which  any  advocate  could  moke,  Bnis^m  could  be  saved 
fiom  the  torture.  It  was  only  the  young  man  himself  who  could 
fcvmg  about  this,  either  by  a  confession  of  his  guilt;  or,  if  he  really 
were  mneoent,  by  a  minute  detail  of  the  real  ciitnimstances  which 
led  to  the  death  of  Cardilbc,  and  thus  perhaps  aflbid  some  grounds  on 
which  he  might  be  defended.  * 

•^Theo,"  eaid  de  Scuderi,  in  u  fimltering  ^iee,  and  bowting  into 


teiia,  **  I  dmll  thfoi^  nyaelf  at  the  king's  fret,  and  iailoR  Urn  hi 
mercy  r' 

Tor  Heaven's  sake !  my  lady,"  cried  d'AndUIy,  "  do  not  try  thii 
on  the  present  occasion.  Reserve  the  dernier  retort,  which,  if  it 
should  fail  you  in  one  instance,  is,  of  course,  lost  to  you  for  evor. 
The  king  wfll  never  show  favour  to  a  criminal  of  this  class ;  for,  by 
so  doing,  he  would,  of  necessity,  draw  on  himself  the  bitterest  hatred 
of  the  people,  who  feel  themselves  every  night  in  danger  of  their 
Uves,  if  they  venture  abroad.  It  is  possible  that  Brusaon  himself  may 
change  his  mind,  and,  by  a  full  or  partial  confession,  will  find  means 
of  moving  the  judges  in  his  favour." 

l>o  Scuderi  found  henelf  obliged  to  submit  to  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  advocate,  and  returned  home  in  very  low  spirits.  She  waa 
unable  to  divert  her  attention  from  the  subject,  and  was  sitting  alone 
in  her  chamber  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  imploring,  one  by  one,  all 
the  saints  in  the  Calender,  that  they  would  assist  her  invention  vrith 
some  device  to  save  the  unhappy  youth,  when  Mbrtiniere  entered, 
and  announced  a  visit  from  the  Count  de  Miossen.  This  nobleman 
was  well  known  at  court,  as  colonel  of  the  king's  Chrde  d'ltoimmtr, 
and  having  earnestly  requested  an  audience  of  the  Lady  de  Seaderir 
was,  of  course,  admitted. 

"  Forgive  me.  Mademoiselle,"  said  the  Count,  bowing  with  milila- 
ry  grace  and  politenesB,  **  if  I  thus  trouble  you  at  an  inconvenient 
hour.  We  soldiers  have  not  the  time  at  our  own  command ;  and,  be- 
sides, a  few  wrords  will  plead  my  apology.  It  is  on  account  of  your 
pretegeet — Olivier  Brusson,  that  I  have  come  hither." 

"  Olivier  Brusson !"  said  de  Scuderi,  with  her  attention  on  the  nt» 
most  stretch,  **  what  can  you  have  to  say  of  that  most  unfortunate  of 
all  mortals  ?"  *<  I  thought,  indeed,"  said  de.  Mio«en  with  a  smiio, 
« that  the  name  of  that  youth  would  procure  me  a  favoumble  hearing, 
for  though  all  the  world  has  been  convinced  of  his  guilt,  I  am  awaro 
that  you  hold  a  diflerent  opinion,  which  is  said  to  depend  on  die 
prisoner'a  own  aaMitions.  With  me,  tho  case  is  altogether  difforent, 
and  no  one  can  be  more  perfeody  certain  than  I  am,  (not  even  Brua- 
son hinwelf.)  dmt  he  is  perfocdy  guildeas  as  to  Uie  death  of  CardiUae." 
— >  Good  Heaven !  my  lord  Count,"  said  de  8cuderir--her  eyea 
sparkling  with  joy ;  **  how  have  you  obtained  such  informatioBt 
Speak  on,  I  entreat  you." — **  My  answer  need  only  be  in  three  words.'* 
said  de  Miossen,  with  emphases — **  li  was  X— I  myself  who  struck  Hi* 
old  goldsmith  a  mortal  blow  ia  the  Rue  8i  Honore^  not  for  from  your 
hottse."-^-"  The  saints  protect  us  V*  cried  de  Scuderi—''  Yeuf^-ffou, 
uideed !  it  is  impoaBible."-^"  Nay,"  said  de  Miossen ;  "  i swear  to  yoa, 
that,  so  for  from  looking  on  that  action  as  a  crime,  I  believe  that  I 
have  dieraby  rendered  an  especial  service  to  the  whole  city  of  Paris, 
and  that  I  deserve  the  dianks  of  every  one  of  its  inhabitanta.— I  can 
assure  you,  Afodemoiselle,  that  Cardilkc  was  the  moat  depraved  and 
hsrpocritical  <^  villains,  and  that  it  was  he  alone  who  committed  the 
horrid  murders  and  robberies,  escaping,  as  if  by  miracle,  all  theanaree 
that  vrere  laid  for  him.  I  scarcely  know  myself  by  what  means  my 
own  suspicions  against  this  old  miscreant  were,  first  awoke,  but  when 
I  heard  of  his  eccentricities,  as  they  were  called,  I  always  supposed 
that  there  was  something  wrong  in  his  character.  However,  it  so 
happened  that  he  once  came  to  me  in  visiMe  disquietude  and  pertur- 
bation, with  a  set  of  jewels  which  I  had  ordered,  and,  on  receiving- 
payment,  he  begged  to  know  for  whom  I  designed  the  preeent  f  I  re- 
turned him  a  careless  and  indignant  answer ;  but,  afterwards,  in  th« 
most  artful  manner,  he  contrived  to  elicit  from  my  eonfidential  ser- 
vant, at  what  hour  1  waa  in  the  habit  of  visiting  a  certain  lady.  It 
hodf  before  occurred  to  me,  as  something  very  remarkable,  that  the  Tie- 
tims  of  aasasBination  who  were  daily  found  in  the  streets,  had  all  pre- 
ewely  the  same  sort  of  wound,  apparently  inflicted  by  one  and  the 
same  weapon.  I  was  quite  certain  that  die  murderer  must  have  be^i, 
by  practice,  accustomed  to  the  blow,  which  was  momentarily  mortal, 
and  muM  have  reckoned  with  certainty  on  its  effect  If  that  one  Mow 
sHouM  prove  inefifectual,  dien  there  might  be  a  combat  on  an  equal 
footing.  This  made  me  think  of  a  precaution,  in  its  nature  00  simple, 
that  I  am  surprised  it  did  not  occur  to  odiers  who  could  not  have 
gone  out  at  night,  without  being  apprehensive  of  the  dangen  that 
awaited  them.  In  short,  I  put  on  a  light  coat  of  mail  under  my  waist- 
coat, and  walked  along  die  street  at  that  hour  which,  as  ray  servant 
had  informed  him,  was  the  usual  time  of  my  nightly  afl^nations. 
When  I  was  drawing  near  to  the  lady's  house,  Canlillac,  just  as  I  liad 
expected,  rushed  up,  and  attacked  me  from  behind  }~-4ie  clasped  me 
in  his  arms  with  gigantic  strength,  but  the  blow  which  he  aimed, 
trusting,  as  usual,  that  it  would  prove  mortal,  slid  off  from  the  coat  of 
mail  without  doing  me  any  injury.  At  that  moment  I  disengaged 
myself  from  his  hold,  and  lyiving  my  stiletto  ready  in  my  right  hand, 
struck  it  into  his  heart 

'*  And  yon  have  been  silent,"  said  dc  Scuderi,  **  and  would  not  an- 
nounce these  important  truths  to  the  Ckambre  Ardente  V  "  I  have 
been  silent,"  answered  de  Mioasen,  "  and,  your  ladyship  will  please  to 
remember,  that  such  information,  if  it  did  not  bring  destruction  on  my 
own  head,  must,  at  least,  have  involved  me  in  a  detestable  law  pro- 
cess. Would  la  Regnie,  who  suspects  every  one  who  foils  in  his  way, 
of  guilt  and  hypocrisy,  have  believed  me  if  I  accused  Cardillac,  (who 
waslooked  upon  as  a  perfect  model  of  regularity  and  devotion.)  of  an 
attempt  at  murder  ?— Should  I  not  rather,  by  this  means,  have  turned 
the  sword  of  justice  against  myself  f  **  Impossible,"  said  de  Scuderi, 
<*  your  birth  and  rank  must  have  protected  you  from  all  such  imput»^ 
tions."  "Oh,  ha!"  replied  de  Miossen,  *your  Uulyship  forgets,  then, 
the  MBishal  de  liuxembourg,  who,  beqtase  he  had  once  taken  it  into 
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hMd  to  hftva  bif  ftdtnne  fead  by  le  Stge*  tarooi^t  on  himielf  the 
mspicioii  of  wiihing  to  poiioii  all  his  acquaintances,  and  wai  thereibra 
thrown  into  the  Baatile.  No^— by  St  Denis !  I  would  not  tttrrender 
even  a  single  hour  ofmy  personal  liberty  into  the  power  of  la  Regnie. 
I  doubt  not,  that,  if  the  matter  were  at  his  own  disposal,  he  would 
bring  all  our  necks  to  the  block,  tout  d'un  cmqt,  without  delay  or  dis* 
elimination*" 

**  Bat,  Whatever  is  the  character  of  la  Regnie,"  said  de  Scuderi, 
**  oould  you  have  made  op  your  mind  on  such  principles,  to  see  the 
guiltleas  Brosson  dragged  to  the  scafibid  7"  *'  Guiltless  V*  said  de  Mi- 
ossen ;  **  oould  yon  then  apply  that  epithet  to  the  friend  and  accom- 
plice of  the  diabolical  CaidiUac  ?  To  him,  forsooth,  who,  no  doubt, 
aided  the  assassin  in  all  his  crimes,  and  who  has,  therefore,  deserved 
an  hundred-fold  the  punishment  that  now  awaits  him  ? — No,  indeed ! 
He  will  justly  suffer  on  the  scaflfold  ;  nor  was  it  fiom  any  wish  to 
nscue  him  that  I  made  these  disclosuies ; — ^yet,  at  the  same  time,  if 
you  can  turn  what  I  have  said  to  theadvantage  of  your  proCi^ee,— if, 
at  least,  means  could  be  devised  to  save  him  fiom  the  iorture>  I  should 
rcgoice,  as  I  know  that  this  would  be  a  satisftction  to  your  benevo- 
lent betrt." 

De  Scuderi,  ove^c^ed  to  find  her  own  conviction  of  Olivier^s  inno* 
oence  thus  confirmed,  did  not  hesitate  to  repeat  to  the  Count,  the  whole 
narrative  with,  which  the  unfortunate  youth  had  entrusted  her,  and  to 
suggest,  that  they  ought  immediately  to  go  to  the  advocate  D'Andilly. 
From  him,  she  proposed  that  a  solemn  promise  of  secrecy  diould  be 
required,  and  that  they  should  aAerwards  be  governed  by  his  counsel 
aa  to  what  remained  farther  to  be  done. 

The  meeting  took  place  accordingly,  and  the  advocate  was  very 
paitioular  in  his  inquiries  of  de  Miossen,  whether  he  was  absolutely 
certain  that  it  was  Cardillac,  by  whom  he  had  been  attacked,  and  if 
he  could  awear  to  the  personal  identity  of  Brusson,  as  the  individual 
who  had  come  up  during  their  encounter.  **  Not  only,"  said  the 
Count,  "did  I  reoognixe  the  goldsmith's  features  by  the  moonlight, 
but  I  have  also  seen,  in  the  hands  of  la  Regnie,  the  dagger  with  which 
CaidiUac  was  stmd.  I  can  swear  to  its  being  mine,  and  it  is  distin- 
guished from  all  others,  by  the  particular  workmanship  of  the  hilt. 
As  to  the  ywxag  man's  countenance,  his  hat  had  fallen  oJBT,  and  I  was 
tf3  near  to  him  that  I  could  recqgniae.his  appearance  again,  even 
•along  a  thoosand  people." 

The  advocate  was  silent  for  some  minutes,  and  fixed  his  eyes 
thoughtfully  on  the  ground.  At  length  he  said,  "  In  an  ordinary  and 
regular  way,  Brusson  cannot  possibly  be  rescued  from  the  sentence 
-  tfiat  awaits  him.  On  account  of  his  attachment  to  Madelon,  he  will 
not  accuse  Cardillac  as  an  assassin.  But  this  course  he  might  follow, 
at  all  events,  because,  although  by  an  exposure  of  the  secret  passage, 
and  the  collected  treasures,  he  were  to  prove  the  goldsmith's  guilt,  he 
would. not  the  less  be  looked  on  as  an  accomplice.  The  same  difiScul- 
ties,  of  course,  remain,  though  the  Count  de  Miossen  were  to  reveal 
his  adventures  to  the  judge.  Delay  is,  in  short,  the  only  advantage 
we  can  hope  for  at  present,  and,  in  order  to  obtain  this,  we  must  not 
speculate,  but  use,  at  once,  the  means,  however  limited,  that  are  with- 
in our  power.  With  this  view,  Count  de  Miossen  may,  if  he  pleases, 
go  to  the  Ckmdergerie,  may  have  an  interview  with  the  prisoner,  and 
identify  him  as  the  person  who  came  up  to  the  assistance  of  Cardil- 
lac. He  may  then  go  to  la  Regnie,  and  say,  "  I  was  walking  in  the 
Rue  St  Honore,  and  saw  a  man  knocked  down.  1  ran  to  give  my 
assistance,  when  another  man  started  out  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
.  street,  came  up,  and  kneeled  beside  him  who  had  fallen,  and,  as  he 
•  found  life  not  extinct,  took  him  up  on  his  shoulders  and  carried  him 
away.  This  person's  features  were  clearly  visible  to  me  in  the  moon- 
light, and  I  have  recognized  them  in  Olivier  BrusMm."  Should  the 
Count  think  proper^  to  give  in  a  deposition  of  this  tenor,  it  will,  of 
course,  bring  on  a  new  hearing  in  court,  and  the  deponent  will  be  ex- 
amined along  with  the  prisoner.  At  all  events,  it  is  satisfectoiy  that 
the  torture  will  be  for  the  present  postponed,  and  farther  investiga- 
tions will  be  commenced.  Then  will  be  the  proper  time  to  make  an 
application  to  the  king,n-*and  this  last  must,  of  course,  be  entrusted  to 
the  management  of  the  Lady  de  Scuderi,  on  whose  good  sense  and  ad- 
mirable talents  our  success  with  his  majesty  must  depend.  In  my 
opinion,  it  would  be  proper  to  reveal  to  him  the  whole  mystery. 
Brusson's  oonfoarions  to  you  are  fully  supported  by  the  deposition  of 
the  Count,  and  farther  proof  will  probably  be  gained  by  an  examiner 
tion  of  CardiUac's  house.  All  this,  however,  could  not  warrant  any 
fovoumble  sentence  of  the  law  {  but  it  may  justify  the  interference  of 
the  king,  who  can  show  mercy  even  in  cases  whero  the  judge  is  ne- 
cessitated to  condemn  the  prisoner." 

D'Andilly's  advice  was  accurately  followed,  and  the  consequences 
were  such  as  he  had  expected,  the  torture  being  delayed,  and  a  day 
appointed  for  a  new  bearing.  Now  the  proper  time  had  arrived  for 
having  recourse  to  the  king;  a  point  on  which  de  Scuderi  could  not 
help  feelii^  timid  and  anxious ;  for  such  was  the  abhorrence  that 
Louis  had  conceived  against  Brusson,  believing  him  to  be  one  of  the 
murderers  by  whom  all  Paris  was  kept  in  a  state  of  terror  and  agita- 
tion, that,  even  on  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  delays  that  had  t^en 
place  at  the  trial,  he  fell  into  a  tremendous  passion.  The  Marchio- 
ness de  Maintenon,  adhering  firmly  to  her  principles  of  never  speak- 
ii^  to  the  monarch  on  any  sulgect  that  was  disagreeable,  refused  to 
undertake  the  oflice  of  mediatrix,  so  that  Brusson's  fate  was  leA  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  de  Scuderi.  After  long  refiection,  she  came  to 
a  resolutwo  which  she  did  not  lose  a  moment  in  carrying  into  eflfect ; 
■he  dieased  henelf  for  the  oocasion,  in  a  black  robe  of  heavy  massive 


sak»  ftdonied  henelf  with  Cardilkc's  fine  jeweb,  kmig  mlaca  vefl 
over  the  whole,  and  in  this  attire  made  her  entre  into  the  chambsa 
of  de  Maintenon,  at  the  time  when  the  king  was  there.  In  sudi  a 
dress,  the  dignified  figure,  and  placid  countenance  of  tbe  noble  poe- 
tess, failed  not  to  inspire  respect,  even  among  the  Atob  of  idle  loom, 
ers,  who,  as  usual,  were  collected  in  the  anti-room.  AH  made  wiy 
for  her  with  the  greatest  deference,  and  on  her  appearance  in  the  an* 
dience  chamber,  even  the  king  himself  was  forcibly  atmckr  and  caoe 
forward  to  meet  her. 

The  valuable  diamonds  of  the  necklace  and  bmcelflta  than  iMied 
so  brightly,  that  they  could  not  escape  his  notice,  and  be  eiriaimsd,  • 
''by  Sl  Denis,  that  is  jewdry  of  CardiUac's.  Look  only,  Madame 
la  Marquise,"  added  he,  turning  to  de  Maintenon,  "  how  oor  bssa- 
tifnl  bride  mourns  for  the  loss  of  her  betrothed  huslMndr— ^Ney, 
sire,"  answered  de  Scuderi  m  the  same  tone  of  badmagt,  "how 
could  it  become  a  mourning  bride  to  adorn  herself  with  tfaoe  fritter 
ing  jewels  ? — No— no !  I  have  quite  disengaged  my  afibctioDs  ficm 
the  goldsmith,  and  would  not  think  of  him  any  more,  wrere  it  not,  ifr 
deed,  that  his  frightful  figure,  as  he  lay  murdered,  and  wv  csirisd 
close  by  me,  so  often  recurs  to  my  recollection." — ^  How  m  tbis  T 
said  the  king ;  **  you  saw  Cardillac,  then,  on  the  night  of  the  nar- 
der  ?"  De  Scuderi  now  related  in  a  few  words,  how  chance  (foi  ike 
did  not  venture  to  speak  of  Brusson,)  had  brought  her  id  dis  goU* 
smith's  house,  just  afier  the  alarm  of  his  death  had  been  given.  Shs 
described  the  wild  grief  of  Madelon,  the  deep  impreanon  tbit  had  bssn 
made  on  her  ovm  mind  by  the  appearandis  and  conduct  of  thii  btsor 
tiful  girl ;  in  consequence  of  which  she  had  reacued  her  fiom  the 
violent  hands  of  Desgrais,  and  brought  her  away,  followed  by  the 
loud  applause  of  the  multitude.  De  Scuderi's  tones  were  desr  snd 
musical,  and  her  eloquenoe  was  powerfuL  She  contrived  alwa^  lo 
give  additional  interest  to  the  narradve,  and  peroeiviag  that  Lsm 
was  fevoorably  disposed,  she  came  to  the  scenes  wilb  Is  R^gaie,  with 
Desgrais,  and  at  length  even  vrith  Olivier  BraBoo.  llbe  kiqg  had, 
indeed,  listened  attentively  to  de  Scuderi  s  slocy,  isBOBBacJfamSbaX  be 
seemed  to  have  quite  forgot  the  irritebility  andan^whtf^behsd. 
before  manifested,  whenever  any  alluaion  was  made  to  that  criminaL 
He  never  once  checked  the  lady's  discourse,  but  occasinwilly,  by  his 
inteqectiona  of  surprise  or  approval,  betresred  how  deeply  he  was 
interested.  Before  Louis  was  in  the  least  aware  of  her  intsntioas,  and 
while  he  was  under  the  full  impression  of  her  eloquence,  de  Scadin 
had  thrown  herself  at  hii  feet,  and  implored  his  royal  demeny  id 
behalf  oT  the  unf^Ntunate  ixisoner. 

**  What  can  all  this  mean,  MaderaoiseUer  cried  fhe  king,  wmg 
her  up  by  both  hands,  and  leading  her  to  a  chair.     "  Yon  smpms 
me  beyond  meesure.    What  you  have  now  related  is  indeed  a  voy 
strange  and  aflecting  stoiy,  but  who  cm  tell  whetfaor  Biu««ni«B- 
fessions  are  really  true,  or  mere  inventions  of  his  own  bsuBr   To 
this  de  Scuderi  answered,  by  referring  to  the  deponiicn  of  Onntde 
Miossen ;  the  examination  of  CardiUac's  house;  her  own  inwatdcoanD- 
tion ;  the  perfect  innocence  and  goodness  of  heart  shown  by  Middn, 
who  oould  not  have  loved  Brusson  so  ardently,  if  he  bad  not  abo  bean 
guiltless.    The  king  seemed  much  struck  by  tfie  earnest  copfideaes 
of  her  manner,  and  was  about  to  answer,  but  at  dmt  momsot  hxnm 
the  Secretary,  who  had  been  at  work  in  an  adjoining  room,  knked  in 
with  an  anxious  countenance,  and  Louis,  seeming  to  nndentood  the 
signal,  immediately  retired.    De  Scuderi  and  de  Maintenon  ^snosd 
at  each  other,  and  thought  that,  by  this  interruption,  all  was  hat;  fiv 
Louis  having  had  time  to  recover  from  his  first  smprissv  wonlddoalil- 
less  take  good  care  not  to  be  so  mudi  moved  aseeoaf  tzm»  Bowaver, 
after  a  few  minutes,  the  grand  vumarque  eaate  tgain  into  the  icon, 
took  two  or  three  turns  up  and  down,  then  pbcei  Yuaafi^  withlua 
arms  crossed,  opposite  to  de  Scuderi,  and  sasi,  mAsec  in  a,  Viw  'voice, 
without  looking  directly  at  her,  "I  should  like  for  oiiee  to  see  yov 
protegee  Madelon!"     ^'Ofa,  my  gradous  liege!"  said  de  Seodsri. 
'*  what  unspeakable  oond^|pension  do  yon  vonchaale  towards  tel  foor 
giri,  and  what  happiness  you  vrill  confer  upon  her !     It  ady  lequiWi 
your  m^esty's  approving  signal,  in  order  to  see  the  poor  duM  evm 
now  at  your  feet" 

The  king  now  nodded  in  aoquieeoenoe,  and  de  HenAxA  tnnisd 
away,  as  Ibit  as  her  heavy  drem  would  permit  her,  to  hofonn  the  st- 
tendants  at  the  door,  that  his  migesty  dedbed  to  aee  Madelnn  Csidil- 
lac  in  the  audience  chamber.  On  her  return,  Ae  oonld  nA  help 
bursting  into  tears,  and  sobbing  aloud,  so  deeply  wns  aha  afiedsd. 
She  had  indeed  fondly  anticipated,  that  the  king's  sttentlon  miski  be 
gained,  and  had,  with  tbis  view,  broi|ght  Madekm  along  with  her,  who 
was  now  waiting  in  one  of  the  anti-rooms,  with  the  dame  d'Himae'^ 
of  the  Marqnise,  and  holding  in  her  hand  a  little  petition,  which  bed 
been  drawn  out  for  her  by  D'Andilly. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  made  her  entree,  and  Arew  benelf  in  silsDoe 

at  the  king's  feet.    Agitated  at  once  by  fear,  bashfufaMsai,  giieC  eo^ 

love,  her  heart  beat  so  violently,  that  she  oould  not  hnve  uttered  a 

word.    Her  cheeks  were  sufiTused  with  the  deepest  bluafaea,  and  bsr 

eyes  shone  through  tears,  that  ever  and  anon  fdl  tfaicn|^  her  JaOS 

silken  eye-lashes,  on  her  snow-white  bosom.    It  was  obvKSK^aU 

from  the  first  moment,  the  king  was  deeply  struck  with  the  wosdei^ 

beauty  of  this  angelic  girl.    He  railed  her  gently  firom  te  pmuw* 

and  even  made  a  movement  as  if  he  would  kiss  the  bead  wbicb  be 

still  held;  he  let  it  go,  however,  but  looked  at  her  with  an  expies- 

sion  of  embarrassment,  that  betrayed  bow  deeply  be  was  sftcted. 

The  Marchionem  de  Maintenon  now  whispered  to  de  Scadan*  "^la  not 

her  hair  woodeiftdly  like  that  of  hi  Yaliere  r    The  kipg;  lo^ 
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to  tbink  10^  and  lazmiateB  in  sweet,  tjiioiigh  melancholy  remem- 
bnnoeay— your  game  is  wonr*  Caatiously  as  de  Maintenon  pro- 
nounced dteae  woidfl,  yet  in  the  stUlnesa  of  the  whole  party,  the  king 
had  probably  OTerheani  them.  He  turned  half  round  to  the  Mar- 
quiie,  and  a  trauj^nt  flush  of  displeasure  came  over  his  features.  He 
then  read  the  short  petition  which  Madelon  had  brought  with  her, 
•ndsat]d,mi]dly  and  good  humouredly,  "  I  believe,  uideed,my  dear  cbUd, 
diat  3^  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  your  lover's  innocence,  but  we 
nnat  yet  hear  what  the  Chomhre  Ardente  have  to  say  on  that  head.** 
A  wave  ef  his  hand,  implied,  that  the  poor  girl  might  withdraw,  and 
as  ahe  retired,  it  was  remarked,  that  she  oould  not  help  bursting  into 
a  passionate  flood  of  tears. 

De  Scuderi  perceived,  to  her  great  dismay,  that  the  recollection  of 
la  Valiere,  beneficial  as  it  might  have  been  at  first,  yet  as  soon  as  de 
Maintencm  pronomiced  the  ntime  of  that  lady,  seemed  to  have  quite  a 
oontraiy  eflect  It  might  be  that  Louid  found  himself  by  this  means 
ndier  bruajuemetU  reixdnded,  that  he  was  about  to  sacrifice  justice  at 
the  shrine  of  beauty,  or  he  might  feel  like  a  dreamer,  who,  when 
suddenly  awoke,  sees  the  beautiful  images  that  he  had  thought  to 
grasp,  ftde  at  once  into  chill  reality.  Now,  perhaps,  he  no  longer 
beheld  the  young  and  blooming  la  Valiere,  but  only  the  sister  Lbuise 
de  la  Misericorde,  (which  was  her  name  among  the  Carmelite  nuns,) 
who^  with  her  piety  and  penitence,  was  by  no  means  an  olgect  suited 
to  the  lively  disposition  of  ihe  monarch.  But  what  could  henceforth 
be  done  to  retrieve  this  blunder  f  It  was  a  subject  on  which  she 
dared  not  speak,  and  she  could  only  wait  in  patience  the  king's  un- 
biassed determination. 

The  deposition  of  the  Count  de  MiosBen  before  the  Ckambre  Ar- 
denU  had  now  been  made  known  in  public,  and  as  it  usually  happens 
with  Ifae  mob,  who  fly  from  one  extreme  to  another,  the  very  same 
individual,  who  had  before  been  denounced  as  the  most  abominable 
of  hypiocrites  and  assassins,  and  whom  they  had  threatened  to  tear  in 
pieces,  if  he  were  not  immediately  brought  to  the  scaflfbld,  was  now 
moumed  and  lamented  over  as  ^e  innocent  victim  of  a  barbarous 
and  unrelenting  judge.    Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  neighbours  be- 
gan to  recollect  with  what  ezemplaiy  piety  he  had  always  conducted 
himself  among  them,  his  regular  attendance  at  church,  and  the  faith- 
fol  industry  with  which  he  had  served  the  old  goldsmith.    Nay,  great 
bands  of  peoi^e  often  assembled  in  a  threatening  manner  before  the 
house  of  la  Regnie,  and  shouted  alotid,  *' We  come  to  demand  free- 
dom for  Olivier  Brusson,^ — bring  him  out  to  us  immediately,  for  he  is 
innocent!"    At  last  they  began  to  throw  stones  at  the  windows;  so 
that  la  Regnie  was  obliged  to  send  to  the  Mar&^tausaee  for  protection. 
Several  da3rs  passed  over,  and  de  Scuderi  had  not  received  any  in- 
timation how  the  process  was  going  on.    Quite  restless  and  misera- 
ble, she  at  last  betook  herself  to  de  Maintenon,  who  assured  her  that 
die  king  had  never  said  one  word  on  the  subject,  and  that  it  would 
be  by  no  means  prudent  to  remind  him  of  it    Aflerwards,  when  she 
inquired  writh  an  ironical  smile  for  the  little  la  Valieie,  de  Scuderi 
was  convinced  that,  in  this  proud  woman's  heart,  there  existed  some 
footing  of  jealousy  or  vexation,  by  which  the  king  might  easily  be  led 
astray  firom  all  his  good  intentions.    From  de  Maintenon,  therefore, 
she  OQuld  not  for  the  future  entertain  any  hopes  of  assistance.    . 

At  last,  with  the  help  of  4'Andilly,  she  was  aUe  to  discover,  that 
Louis  had  had  a  long  conference  with  the  Count  de  Miossen^— far- 
Aer,  that  Bontems,  the  monarch's  confidential  chamberlain,  had  been 
sent  to  the  CUmcitrgerU,  and  had  spoken  with  Brusson ;  afterwards,  that 
private  eTaminations  had  been  carried  on  at  the  house  of  CardiUac, 
where  the  old  gentleman,  Claude  Patru,  deposed,  that,  through  the 
whole  night  aif  which  Caidillac  was  murdered,  he  had  heard  an  ex- 
traordinary none  over  his  head,  and  that  Olivier  certainly  must  have 
been  tiiere,  for  he  had  distinctly  heard  his  voice,  &c.  £k>  much  at 
least  was  certain,  that  the  king  had  ordered  the  most  accurate  inqui- 
ries to  be  made  into  the  evidence  for  and  against  Brusson}— but  it 
was  inoQDoeivable  how  the  matter  was  so  long  of  coming  to  any  ter- 
mination. La  Regnie  would  no  doubt  try  every  method  to  hold  fost 
vrithin  his  own  power  the  victim  who  thus  threatened  to  escape  fh>m 
him;  and,  when  de  Scuderi  reflected  on  this  man's  character,  she  al- 
most lost  hope.  Nearly  a  month  had  passed  away,  when  a  message 
was  brought  to  the  lady,  that  the  king  wished  to  see  her,  the  same 
evening,  at  the  chambers  of  de  Maintenon.  De  Scuderi's  heart  beat 
vidantly,  for  she  knew  that  Brusson's  trial  must  by  this  time  be  de- 
cided. She  mentioned  this  to  the  poor  Madelon,  who  prayed  zeo- 
hiody  to  the  Uest  Virgin  and  all  the  saints,  that  whatever  the  judge's 
sentence  might  have  been,  the  king,  at  least,  might  be  inspired  with 
ft  conviction  of  her  lover's  innocence. 

For  sane  time,  however,  after  de  Scuderi's  appearance  in  the  Mar- 
chioness's rooms,  his  miyes^  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  whole  af- 
&ir,  for,  as  on  former  occasions  occupjring  hiuHelf  in  lively  discoune 
with  the  ladies,  he  did  not  allude,  by  a  single  syllable,  to  the  unhappy 
prisoner.  At  last,  however  Bontems  appeared,  went  up  to  the  mo- 
narch, and  said  a  few  words  in  a  voice  so  low,  that  their  import  was 
nnintolligible  to  the  byMtanders,  tholigfa,  as  the  name  BroaBon  was 
audible,  de  Scuderi  trembled,  but  she  was  not  long  kept  in  suspense. 
Louis  arose,  and  came  to  her  wifij  joy  unaffectedly  gleaming  in  his 
^es.  «I  oongratuhite  you.  Mademoiselle,"  said  he,  «your  protegee, 
Olivier  Brusson,  is  free !"  De  Scuderi,  who  was  too  much  aflfected  to 
nttor  a  word,  would  have  thrown  herself  at  hn  feet  in  her  gratitude, 
—but  Ufok  prevented  her.  * "  No,  no !  my  hwiy."  said  he,  « I  have 
not  deserved  such  homage,  for  it  b  to  yotu-  exertions  that  this  result 
vowwg.    Y<w  rtiOQ]d»  in  tittlh,  be  xny  adTocito  in  the  chamber  of 


peers,  and  carry  on  all  my  pleas,  for  there  is  no  resisting  your  elo- 
quence.   Yet,"  added  he  in  a  more  senous  tone,  **  whoever  is  under 
the  protection  of  genius  and  virtue,  may  indeed  be  safo,  in  spite  of 
the  Chambre  Ardenle,  and  all  the  courts  of  justice  in  the  vrorld." 
De  Scuderi  now  foimd  words,  and  in  the  most  glowing  terms  expressed 
her  gratitude.    The  king  interrupted  this,  reminding  her  that  for 
more  ardent  thanks  now  awaited  her  in  her  own  house  than  he  had 
any  right  to  look  for,  as  by  that  time  Madelon  was  probably  clasped  ^ 
in  the  embraces  of  her  fortunate  lover.    **  Bontems,"  conclut^ed  the 
monarch,  "  shall  disburse  one  thousand  I/nda  d'or,  which  I  beg  of  ~ 
yqu  to  give  in  my  name  to  the  poor  girl,  as  a  wedding-dowry.    She 
may  nXarry  this  Olivier  Brusson,  who,  whether  innocent  or  guilty,  is 
probably  far  from  deserving  such  good  fortune ;  but,  then,  both  of 
them  must  leave  Paris.    That  is  our  fixed  will  and  resolve,  from 
which  we  shall  certainly  not  depart." 

On  de  Scuderi's  return  home,  Martiniere  came  in  a  great  hurry  to 
the  door,  and  behind  her  was  Baptiste,  both  of  them  with  looks 'of  the 
utmost  delight,  and  exclaiming,  '*  He  is  free — he  is  free !'— oh !  the 
dear  happy  young  bride  and  bridegroom !"  The  lovers  now  threw 
themselves  at  de  Scuderi's  feet — "  Oh !  I  knew  very  well,  that  your— 
you  alone  would  save  my  beloved  husband !"  cried  Madelon,  **  And  . 
my  confidence  in  the  kind  protectress  of  my  infoncy,"  said  Olivier, 
"  was  never  for  a  moment  abated."  ^They  kissed  the  hands  of  the 
venerable  lady,  declaring  the  happiness  of  that  moment,  for  more 
than  compensated  for  all  their  sufferings ;  then  they  wept  in  their 
great  joy,  and  vowed  that  nothing  but  death  should  again  effect  their 
separation. 

After  a  few  days  they  were  united  by  the  holy  rites  of  the  churcht 
and  even,  though  it  had  not  been  the  king's  command,  Brusson  would 
not  have  remained  in  Parisr  where  all  the  scenes  reminded  him  of 
Cardillac's  frightful  crimes,  and  where  a  trifling  chance  might  brmg 
to  light  the  horrid  mysteries  which  were  already  known  to  several 
individuals.  Immediately  afVer  his  wedding,  therefore,  he  went,  fol- 
lowed by  the  blessings  of  de  Scuderi,  to  Geneva,  where  being  well 
established  in  the  world  by  Madelon's  dowry,  and  clever  in  his  pro- 
fession, he  led  henceforward  a  contented,  happy  life,  free  from  care 
and  vexation^of  every  kind ;  so  that,  for  him,  aU  those  hopes  were  re- 
alized, in  which  his  fother  had  even  to  his  dying  day  been  disappointed. 

About  a  year  after  Brusson's  departure,  a  public  advertisement  ap-' 
peered  at  Paris,  signed  by  Harley  de  Chavelon,  archbishop,  and  the 
advocate  Pierre  Amaud  d'Andilly,  to  the  efi^ct,  that  a  repentant 
sinner,  under  the  zeal  of  confession,  had  given  over  to  the  church  a  ' 
treasure  of  gold  and  diamonds  vAiich  he  had  gained  by  robbery. 
Every  person,  therefore,  who,  from  about  the  end  of  1680;  had  been 
robbed  of,  property  on  the  streets,  should  come  to  the  chamben  of 
d'Andilly,  where,  if  their  description  of  what  they  had  lost  accorded 
exactly  with  that  of  any  jewels  in  his  possession,  they  would  immedi- 
ately obtain  it  again.  Many,  therefore,  who  were  noted  in  Caidil- 
lac's  list  as  not  murdered,  but  only  stunned  by  a  blow  of  his  power- 
ful arm,  came  one  afler  another  to  the  advocate,  and  to  their  no  gny*!! 
astonishment,  received  back  the  jewels.  The  rest  were  given  up  as 
a  present  to  the  church  of  St.  Eustathius. 


THE    YELLOW    LEAF. 

Thb  year  is  on  the  wane— the  blue 
Of  heaven  assumes  a  paler  hue. 
And  when  the  sun  comes  forth  at  mom. 
Through  mehmcholy  mists  forloni. 
Awhile  he  struggles,  ere  his  beam 
Falls  on  the  forest  and  the  stream. 
And  then,  'tis  with  a  feebler  power 
He  gilds  the  day,  and  marks  the  hml 
Scathed  are  the  mountains  and  the  plaiu 
By  sweeping  winds  and  plashing  laius. 
And  both  that  wintry  look  assume. 
Which  speaks  to  us  of  wither'd  bloom, ' 
And  vanish'd  beauty ;  roaring  floods 
Are  grown  from  tiny  streams ;  the  woods 
From  the  fjresh  emerald  green  are  grown 
To  yellow  sere,  and  sullen  brown; 
And  all  things  which  the  eyes  survey. 
Speak  to  us  only  of  decay ! 

But  yet  no  hour  more  sweet  than  this. 

More  perfect  in  its  tranquil  bliss, 

Could  man  of  heaven  desire;  the  light 

Of  eve  is  melting  into  night. 

And  from  her  eastern  shrine,  where  Iie» 

Pillow'd  upon  the  soft  blue  sky, 

A  wreath  of  snowy  clouJI — the  rim 

Of  the  white  moon  about  to  swim 

Her  course  of  glory ;  all  aroimd 

The  scene  becomes  enchanted  ground ; 

The  stream  that  late  in  darkness  stra/d^ 

The  forest  late  so  black  with  shade, 

Aie  lighted  up;  and  lo!  the  hills 

A  flood  of  argent  gloiy  fills— 

While  even— far  ofP— the  monniiriDg  sea 

Is  leen  in  itti  immennty. 


THE    CASTLE    OF    SCH ARFENSTEIIV 


LETTER  FKOM  JULIUS  TO  FSLU. 

January  39^,  17 — 

—So  dien,  it  is  yooi'  opinion  that  Portiuie  has  •at  last  become  re- 
eoQcQed  to  mo,  and  that,  for  the  future,  we  are  to  cuntinue  on  good 
terms.  On  the  contrary,  tbis  capricious  queen-regent  has  just  now 
determined  on  exposing  me  to  one  of  tlie  severest  trials  of  patience 
that  I  have  for  a  long  while  encountered.  Tou  will  ray,  no  doubt, 
iStaX  my  being  stationed  here  is  a  mark  of  the  Grand  Duke*8  (avour — 
ja  special  proof  of  the  confidence  he  reposes  in  me,  and  so  (brCh.  How- 
ever, if  his  Highness  could  find  no  better  method  of  showing  his  good 
intentions,  than  rtiat  of  forcing  me  away  at  my  time  of  life  from  all 
the  gaieties  of  the  capital,  to  reside  for — Heaven  knows  how  long — 
in  this  desolate  wilderness,  only  to  watch  over  his  insane  brother,  this 
is  a  step  in  the  ladder  of  honour,  which,  (or  my  own  part,  I  should 
liave  been  very  glad  to  leave  out  altogetlier. 

You  may  laugh,  perhaps,  at  my  discontent ;  but  I  can  assure  you, 
Felix,  my  present  situation  is  one,  which  few  people,  whether  old  or 
yoang,  would  very  calmly  encounter.  Shut  up  within  these  horrid 
dark  walls,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  scarcely  breathe ;  even  from  the  iirst 
moment  tiiat  I  beheld  this  ghastly  old  cattle — the  prison  of  a  maniac 
^— I  have  been  depressed  in  spirits  to  a  dc^ee  for  which  I  cannot 
weR  account,  and  such  as  I  hod  never  before  experienced. 

Yon  know  that  we  hod  been  quartered  for  some  time  in  the  bar- 
Tacks  at  Marienthal.  It  was  night,  therefore,  when  we  arrived  in 
tikis  neighbourhood ;  both  men  and  horses  were  a  good  deal  fatigued, 
and  not  without  grumbling  in  our  hearts,  did  we  plod  af)er  our  guide, 
tiiiough  the  trackless  forest,  while  the  wind  swept  lamentably  through 
the  heavy  brviches  of  the  pine  trees,  that  showered  down  snow  and 
icicles  on  our  heads. '  The  men  became  at  length  so  tired,  that  they 
gave  over  their  catches  and  glees,  by  which  they  had  for  some  time 
beguiled  the  vray,  and  nothing  was  heaid,  except  the  rushing  wind, 
and  monotonous  stamping  of  the  hones ;  nothing  visible,  unless  whan 
7l  transient  gleam  of  star-light  caught  on  the  burnished  helmet  of  a 
trooper.  So  wc  laboured  on,  always  uphill,  till  we  arrived  at  a  level 
glade,  where  the  ground  was  clear,  and  we  could  distinguish  the 
grim  old  castlei  in  all  its  melancholy  and  loneliness.  We  were  stop- 
|»ed  at  the  outer  portal,  (for  the  bridge  was  drawn  up,)  ond  wailed, 
till  there  came  a  grey-lieadcd  invalid,  coughing  and  groaning,  out  of 
his  ruinous  wooden  lodge.  He  held  a  lantern  in  his  hand,  and  had  a 
short  stump  of  a  tobacco-pipe  in  his  mouth ;  as  for  his  useless  wea- 
pons, they  were  only  visible,  hung  on  the  wall  of  his  smoky  cabin. 

I  produced  tlie  prince's  written  order,  at  sight  iA  which,  he  pulled 
off  his  small  skull-cap,  such  as  old  men  wear  under  their  hats  ;  and 
in  a  hoarse  croaking  voice,  gave  the  word  for  the  bridge  being  let 
down,  which  was  accomplished  with  a  vile  creaking  of  the  rusty 
iron  chains  and  hinges,  and  we  trotted  across  to  the  main  portal, 
whose  heavy  wings  were  laboriously  opened  by  another  old  man.  I 
shuddered  at  the  death-like  stillness  which  reigned  around  us  when 
we  entered  the  wide  castle  court.  No  mortal  apfieared,  not  a  step 
was  heard,  and  the  windows  were  then  all  daric,  while  the  loud 
^'hilloh!"  of  our  own  troopers  was  veveibecated  ftom  the  gloomy 
walls.  At  length  we  peacaivod  aoaae  apoetnl  and  shadowy-like 
movements  through  tha  windowi ;  and  after  a  tireaeme  interval,  the 
castellan- made  his  appeasaooe  on  the  gnat  staircase,  attended  by  two 
servants  with  lights  in  4ieir  haa^.  bnpaCiently,  I  lan  up  the  steps, 
commanded  the  aatoaMhed  old  nan  to  abow  me  a  chamiber  suitable  to 
the  rank  with  whidi  i  was  to  be  fafooceforth  invweled  at  the  castle, 
and  read  over  to  biau  as  la^pidly  as  pcMaible,  the  Duke's  orden. 

*"  How,  then  ?"  cried  he,  ataiing  at  me  sis  we  stood  on  a  landing- 
place  ;  *'  and  all  those  ariditn  are  to  lamain  with  us  f  The  castle  is 
at  once  to  be  so  powerfully  gBxriaonad,  only  for  ihe  sake  of  the  poor 
sick  prince  7  If  any  inadverlMioe  on  ray  poit  has  caoaed  this  new 
arrangement—*'  i  would  have  triad  to  pacify  him  on  that  scores — 
however,  he  added  in  a  eool  tone  of  confidence,  "  At  all  events,, 
throu^  the  course  of  tweaty^jna  years  that  I  have  been  here,  I  am 
not  conscious  to  myself  of  haTiag  tenakted  any  T«iy  great  over- 
eight  I" 

"  Twenty-one  yean  !*'  My  very  inmost  heart  seemed  to  re-echo 
the  words.  Twenty-one  years  of  an  abode  like  this !  The  thought 
was  overpowering ;  and,  more  than  ever  discontented,  I  followed  the 
old  man,  who  was  a  grey-head od,  shrivelled,  and  stera-looking  wretch, 
tiirongh  the  long  half-dark  corridor.  There,  when  bo  opened  the 
crater  door  of  a  suite  of  apartmants  that  were  to  be  mine,  and,  with  a 
vile  constrained  motion  of  his  arm,  intimated  that  I  should  enter;  the 
notions  of  an  executioner,  a  prison,  a  scaflbld,  and  so  forth,  rose  all  at 
once  on  my  mind,  so  that  my  blood  ran  ice-cold  in  every  vein,  and  I 
made  a  sign  that  this  detestable  conductor  should  retire. 

I  found  myself  alone  in  a  spacious  chamber,  and  walked  up  and 
down  for  a  long  time,  wondering  at  the  strange  fashion  of  the  now 
foded,  but  once  costly  fumituie>  till  a  most  suspicious-looking  fellow, 
(who  is  perhaps  dumb,  for  I  could  not  extract  from  him  one  syllable,) 
came  and  lighted  tho  Are  in  a  largo  c^tea  chioDaey,  ior  tfaoro  an  here 


no  stoves.  The  castle  had  been  furnished  only  for  a  hnniing  resi- 
dence, that  woold  be  neglected  all  the  rest  of  the  y«ax,  after  the  set* 
son  of  the  chace  was  over.  And,  yet,  to  have  lived  invariaUy  here, 
like  tiie  poor  insane  prince,  for  twenty-one  years !— there  is  somewhat 
like  the  soora  and  mockery  of  Fate,  in  this  contrast  between  what 
was  intended,  and  what  has  really  come  to  pass  I 

I  had  asked  for  writing  implements,  and  have  acribbled  all  tbk  to 
you  within  the  last  half  hour.  If  I  speak  aloud«  the  desolate  walb 
seem  to  answer  to  my  voice  in  a  stiange  hoUow  oclio»  and  I  caonx 
bear  to  look  on  them.  It  is  almost  frightfiil  to  see  ^  rad  dsmaik 
hangings  with  their  gilded  borders  glittering  in  the  fire-light,  for  even 
in  this  I  could  imagine  a  kind  of  ghostly  sarcasm.  'How  Vmg  ma/  it 
have  been  since  even  a  human  step  was  hoard — ainoe  a  voice  soonded 
or  a  heart  beat,  whether  gladly  or  sonowfiiUy»  within  tiiass  apait- 
ments .' 

Over  the  doois,  and  ehewhero,  are  hung  family  portiaiis^  and  tbat 
which  fronts  me  at  this  moment  repreaeola  a  young  men  in  a  hnatiag- 
dresB,  with  a  cheerful  smiling  oountenanoe,  on  which  it  seems  as  if 
worldly  care  had  never  imprinted  a  single  trace.  Hie  hair  i^  ia  the 
okl  mode,  eiifly  fhsaled  voA  powdered,  and  on  his  head,  he  wean  a 
little  threoHXNmered  hat  with  a  while  feather.  His  coat,  loob  ii  cat 
in  die  most  formal  fashion,  with  turned  up  yeUow  lapfdUs,  yet  the 
expression  of  his  oountenanoe  givea  to  the  ioa^eiuenUe  an  air  of  care- 
less freedom,  as  with  one  arm  tuned  back,  he  points  over  his  shool- 
dor  towards  the  woods  in  the  hack-groand,  in  whidi  ptotMbfyhebm 
just  performed  aome  notable  exploit  in  the  bosr  or  stagnant.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken  this  was  the  present  dufca's  faiher. 

Not  far  from  this  gay  sporteman,  over  anonihes  doot.l  sea  iha  foi- 
trait  of  a  lady  done  in  cnyona.  The  ookwrs  are  of  coome  aonawhat 
faded,  yet  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  fine  foatnrea  of  our  present  old 
duchess,  taken  while  she  was  yet  in  the  blooni  of  her  youth  and 
beauty.  She  acoompaaied  her  hnsband  in  all  his  exniiainBN  and  tte 
castle  was  perhaps  the  scene  of  her  greatest  happiness*.  In  the  pv- 
trait  she  is  represented  as  Diana,  with  a  hunting  spear  in  her  hsai 
and  a  cresceiU  moon,  fixed  on  a  litiJe  green  hat,  tained  op  onaiily  oi 
one  side  with  a  band  of  pearls,  which  (ihe  hat  i  aMsan)  hansi  archlj 
enough  over  her  left  eye-brow.  This  fifrfff-*^*  pmductian,  (doobdee 
of  a  Fxench  artist,)  this  Diana  with  her  spear  and  her  cresoeDi,  re- 
minds cne  of  the  innocent  belf«delt«ans  of  diildren,  -who  haiM  huT 
palaces  of  chain  and  tablee  in  the  nnnery,  nuike  ihoBssivai  iato 
kings  and  queens  with  spangles  axal  peaciocka'  feellias,  tad  dwell 
there  as  in  some  for  famed  Ehlofado!  The  looka»aoo,of  ihedsctea 
are  here  so  chiHlike  and  nnconcemed  she  loved  and  was  belovsd 
— ^1%-faat  more  was  wanling  to  her  oootenlment  in  ifais  waridf  tf  it 
were  tree  that  moods  of  mind  am  hereditary,  Isow  ooaid  sfas  hate 
given  birth  to  sons  whoae  dispoaitiona  aie  ao  daik.  and  so  ftszfoily 
opposed  to  her  own  ? 

As  to  the  wnfortnnate  being  who  is  bow  conflned  heia,  Aoe  cs^ 
taiftly  WMt  be  sooib  dec^  mystery  in  hia  ftie,  which  has  not  ev  A 
been  gueaaed  at  Yoo  know  theie  was  of  lale  a  ran 
abroad,  that,  in  his  luckl  intervale,  he  bad  made  veheaaeBt 
to  obtain  his  liberty;  that  he  wiahed  to  vasume  Us  fanom 
the  capital  {  and  that,  to  his  disordered  iawginsrisn,  nocisag  wm 
seemed  satiafaotQiy,  than  faringing  a  legal  accuaalvm  s^iaaA  Aeduke 
for  having  kept  him  in  confSneasent  In  all  this,  Wmai«A  can 
assure  you»  that  thare  was  not  one  word  of  troth.  In  foct,  it  was  a 
dream  literally  a  mere  dreans-^that  led  to  my  beiag  asat  hither, 
and  this  I  have  karoad  on  tha  authority  of  the  oU  phyncHBa.1^^ 
narda 

During  the  nighi,  after  a  gtand  masked  baU  at  ibe  hove  offoe 
Pruasian  Amboasador,  (who  now  mhabiiB  the  paiace  that  beioagea 
fonnerly  to  the  insane  Prinee  Charlee,)  the  dake  waa  taken  ill.  1^ 
nardo,  of  conraa,  was  summoned,  and  found  hiaa  under  en  attack  «t 
fover,  very  resdeas,  and  talking  so  incoherently,  that  tke  «M  faaa  ^ 
tends  he  could  not  raaiember  a  word  of  what  his  Higiuiaas  had  ssid. 
Towaids  moming  he  was  exhaiHtod,  and  foil  info  a  dsep  riwaber,  art 
waking  till  midMlay,  when  he  aroae,  went  to  the  window,  and  koksd 
around  him  with  a  very  strange  ond  perturbed  expreaaiOD.  ^^ 
seeming  to  roOeet  for  aome  time,  lie  aaade  a  a^  for  the  piiyvciaD. 
who  was  in  the  room,  to  oome  nearer. 

"  Mark  you,"  said  ha,  in  a  lone  of  irany, «  can  yoo  veaolve  ite 
queatfon  7    Is  iKeartain  that  dreaiM  are  alwaya  A»  ima^lt  of 
perance  or  disordered  narvea,  and  that  they  may  not  be  spb] 
wamii^  of  aome  evil  to  comef ' 

The  phyaioian  heaiiatod,  not  knowing  whedier  d&e  didte  aSoded  » 
hiwsnliC  or  only  ataitod  a  aal^ect,  ^eur  passer  U  tem». 

huk  night,"  TCiioinad  his  Higfaneas,  -it  ia  tnie,  tiias.  oammT  ^ 
I  WKfipeA  iKaitiiy,  not  lo  aieea,  indeed,  bat  y>ec  wiifcwtf^ 
•ending  la  n^  mmal  raksi    At  the  same  time,  I  drank  aaaae  i~^ 
of  attoag  Sicilian  wfaa,  aller  wUdi  I  folt  «ie  bkMMl  eiiMktCiAg  ^ 
ffae  through  evaty  vein^  «ad  it  aaemed,  for  a  short  iBiam&,  aa  if  I 
had  almban  dm  emBbHMtt  load  of  years  fiom  a^  ahottUen.     iM^  M^ 

pitNdlBWttiiii4iy»«^y«v.   M for atoli  ■mmmo «f  Mww«d 
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faKi  fliBbtfol  dMMHihroiiglitiMafKht,  Hid  oMlMMibi*  aU  Urn  ^Mll»,. 

myi^amBknOmTCkulmhtM  aw  in  lus  MM  Ibmly  cAbnMd.*' 
TiwdokBtanwd  ptle  at  lie  pMioviiotd  Agi  nwtdk  tttd  »winid> 
with  difficulty,  to  regain  adf-posBeflBioD.  **  fkm^"  mH^  b»t^i£may 
«Mdit  w  «>  be  givw  to  tiiwe  yhflbMMiof  «  limted  bi«iii,  t  ifaould 
QonoliUklrDm  than,  dnt  tonw  nifllbrMii*  dUMMMd  is  alik*  CMtle 
«f  9cfaiu6iifliMiL  /«kt  htAn  I  Avrohe,  OMUioqgM  I  woi  on  a  0I1OOI- 
iAf  Mimrakin  iv  liw  ibraM  iteM^  WMl  «w  «  kifge  bkd  Wh^efing  te 
tirdv  ioaiid  te  gny»  ^fwitliwrbfliiitiii  iMrsnh  I  Mi«Ml  my  IbwUng^ 
f*iee  «nd  tMdc  tim,  b«t  ite  4lm«l0»  w«i  «M  gt«iM^  ttfl  !  «d  tt^ 
The  bM  ^eMModod,  iKm^trtf,  tttid  ligbled  «a  th*  HVMi  llidM  t 
f«to«T«d  liMt  it  ^Rw  «  noble  ^MUe  fimn )  bat  «i  IM  ooutssd  pitm>- 
lUlf  etehg  (besti«gflimiM»AMg|itlifBtradt  1/9M  Md  mitb  Mood,  and  I 
felt,  at  that  moment,  aa  If  flortn  om  pliH^g«d  «  dagger  into  my  beert'* 

Absurd  as  this  dialogue  with  old  Leonardo  will  seem  to  you,  take 
notice,  Felix,  that,  within  Vwe  days  «Ae»  this,  I  received  ordecs  to 
repair  to  Scharfenstein.  I  was  chosen,  forsooth,  ibr  this  service, 
beoafM  tlw  Defce  had  before  shown  me  &v0ur,  and  because  he  had 
toODiideBee  in  my  pnideiioe  Mid  fidelity.  Wett,  i»  donbt  be  has  been 
kiad  to  nef«-My  perenti  died  when  I  wm  bM  a  eliild,  and  his  hig^ 
ness  paid  for  my  education  at  a  mUitary  oollege,  end  gat«  me  afbsr- 
wiurds  m  fwmmiMlwi  in  his  body^fr«Md.  8vch,  it  m«Mt  be  allowed,  is 
lh«  tniik;  but  then,  My  IMher  ted  been  a  fbithlbl  servant  to  this 
dnke's  ftther,  awl,  ibr  die  MMt  paft,  I  bat«  koked  on  the  kindness 
ibown  to  iM  but « the  payment  «f  «  jMt  debt,  uid  soarcety  thought 
Hmm  it  dsmnded  fiun  me  any  Yery  4emp  eenee  of  gratitude;  for  pro- 
bably I  Qoidd  heve  aeqirifed  fbr  myttelf  n  lit«lihood  in  die  worid 
^wtbawt  hia  imtsritemwe.  Hea^ren  knows  how  It  bappeM  ^diat  I  have 
Clever  felt  any  qiecM  aMaohment  to  enr  eoveteign,  and  least  of  aH, 
His  eoBduot,  thwngboiil,  is  >wrf  atrange;  and  many  times 
ire  «BpioH)as  that  ifieaiaiibty  Ibrae  tt«niselves  on  my  mind,  of 
^eneealed  gnilt,  of  wbi<^  tba  world  (ms  never  dteamed. 

The  nigbt  is  now  veiy  <|niet,  ani  the  moon  has  risen.  I  had  gone 
tolbe  wiodow,  from  wliense  is  visilile  die  ri^^.  Just  under  die  te^ 
nne,  winding  iis  way  throngk  the  rodcy  elifi,  and  gleaming  in  the 
lilvery  Kgbt  I  «oald  not  help  remembering  the  dnke'to  vision,  and 
laamMngia  nyeelf  the  white  swan  bleedhig  as  he  sailed  duough  the 
weten  *  But  who  in  the  world  oan  it  be  ttet  here  plays  fte  flatef 
|\»r«  kng  time  already  I  Im^  boen  wateWng  die  protracted,  meian- 
dMly  notes,  tint  oome  ftom  an  opposite  wtog  of  the  building.  How 
tf  it  were  the  nadmanf^-The  windows  on  tiiat  side  sre  all  firmly 
•eoQfMl  with  lion  work^  but  they  are  dark  too,  as  if  no  one  were 
Kviag  thMo. '  Jfl  have  judged  eorreedy,  tbs  tones  are  not  steady  in 
01^  placet  tbey  Mem  to  advance  and  recede.  Mediinks  I  see  the 
Mely  ekite  neving  slnwly  to  and  flo  In  his  dmmber,  while  that 
wvonrite  hmmment  aoppliee  an  edio  to  his  grief,  and  he  breathes 
iwoagh  it  all  Uidee  erpressions  of  enfibiing  and  painftd  remembrance 
tewhich  no  one  is  allowed  to  Ouan  and  sympathise.  Unhappy 
priiowTt  fanw  ibe  thoughts  of  your  beini^  so  near  oppress  and  afl^t  me! 

_ .  January  90th, 

I  tev«  now  keen  him;  bat  it  is  impoarfMe, Felix,  to  describe  to  yoo, 
adequately,  the  impression  made  («  me  by  his  looks.  My  heart  stm 
Jj*  ^^<*;j>««  I  *iJ*  of  him.  It  was  mid^hiy,  and  the  guanls 
ggtobeteliev^  in  the  inner  court.  I  was  stationed  at  a  wmdow 
McR^down  upon  diem,  when  euddenly  idiete  opened  on  the  oppo- 
«te  side  ef  the^iHadranglea  folding  door,  with  glass  pBnnels,that  leads 
»to  A  balceny.  The  Prince  soon  came  Ibrwaid,  and  took  his  station, 
WMilngtm  the  fhmt  of  the  iron  balustrade.  Involuntarily  I  started 
•«  trembled  at  this  apparitioa.  Tall,  dignified  in  demeanour,  very 
F^^yet  Wiflian  aspect  quite  nanqnil  amd  ntjonal,  he  ngaided  the 
VBMiual  eppeafanceor  the  soldiers.  A  smile,  more  of  sarprise  than 
iMiuiiiusu,  Stole  over  his  ibatoree.  He  seemed  comparing  his  r^eol- 
k«i«i  of  the  ptft  with  what  now  took  place  befbre  him.    It  was  as 

i    *?H,**  ''*"**^'  *  ^  *«>»  «"*  «•  the  way  of  the  worid,  now-a- 
daysrv^^ndosny  ^  features  became   mote  animated,  and  he 

STiSr  'l^Sl^'*^  interest  in  what  was  gomg  fbrwaid.  He  wean 
^J^JTS^  ""^^  ^^  ."^^^  r^ment;  a  head-piece  wirti  a 
pnime  01  ttethers,  nihtary  gjloves,  and  field-officer's  boots;  the  lefl- 
mTir  ITSi*  '^'wd-hat,  and  the  right  was  pressed  on  his  bosom, 
■J^»MWdea  to  support  his  fiame,  now  thin  and  emaciated.  On  hia 
JWMwnee,  the  guard  hmnediately  grounded  arms;  but,  with  a  cour^ 
wwtejpBstnre,  he  faiiiiBated  that  he  ootdd  dispem^  witii  this  homaire. 
WdM  that  moment  loefced,  indeed,  fike  a  king.  He  stood  for  a  wMe 
«>if  hiBWCTBOontt^  the  unifbnn,  <he  discipline,  and  duty  of  the 
S«1^5^"^^.  ?*^  his  veiy  beautifW  eyes,  and,  widi  an  ex. 
g«««of  "wl,  3^idi  one  mdst  have  behdd  m  order  to  appreciate, 

!I2J  iT-ifS**  '*"?^'  ^^^  ^^^  *»«  »«▼«'  »ore  might 
Srh^^ll^T'^^'^  ^  ^'  '*^«'*is,periiaps.oneof 
^S^rS^lf  Sii^:^'  there  was  not  on  his  countenance 

•JS^'^ji  i*«^moming  I  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  personal 


i^te 


by  that  time  tufty  liuve  fbigt>tten  hia  dream,  and  supplied  ita  fSace 
with  some  hew  fhncy,  in  which  case  every  thhig  here  will  be  vt^ 
stored  to  the  old  fi>oting.  How  frightfhl!  Have  you  ever  folly  eon 
sidered  the  dark,  deep,  and  maddening  impression  which  is  made  on 
the  heart  of  a  priaoner,  by  the  notion  that  his  fhte  is  utieriy  ttMktng^ 
oA^^that  he  is  shut  out  fk)m  the  pleasant  walks  of  life  for  ever  f-*-^ 
The  rery  idea  of  this  is  to  me  so  overpowering,  tint  I  cannot  dwell 
on  the  mibject ;  ii^deed,  I  am  very  unfit  for  my  station  here.  A  vriki, 
lonely  eountry  proves  by  no  means  salutary  to  one  of  my  disposition; 
fer'Vumy  Btrange  and  wayward  feelings,  which  were  reprowed  and 
kept  under  subjection,  when  I  mixed  with  the  busy  vrarid,  are  now 
soused  to  an  undue  strength,  \vhen  aided  by  the  gloomy  inHuenoes  of 
external  nature. — ^The  gay  imagery  of  real  life  is  thrown  into  tli« 
bat:k  ground,  and  the  dim  datk  phantoms  of  the  mind  are  too  power 
fhlly  developed.  Among  other  thoughts,  it  recurs  to  me,  that,  even 
in  my  gayest  moods,  I  have  never  been  perfecdy  content  or  happy. 
Do  not  mistake  me,  Felix— 4  have  not  forgotten  the  many  hours  of 
merriment  and  careless  dissipation  that  we  have  pest  together^-^bdt 
then,  diose  were  but  fleeting  intervals.  Consistent  happiness  depends 
on  domestic  felicity  in  a  family  circle,  and  this  I  have  never  knowit 

I  was  only  four  of  five  yean  old,  when  it  happened  that  my  atten- 
dants dressed  me  out  in  a  full  suit  of  black,  and,  in  a  lamentaUe- 
tone,  t  waa  given  to  understand  that  my  father  was  dead—- that  hb 
had  fhllen  in  the  field  of  battle.  I  wept  as  I  saw  odiers  do,  though 
without  rightly  knowing  wherefore,  for  as  to  my  fiilher,  I  only  leool- 
looted  his  having  spoken  to  me  once,  when  he  was  remming  from 
parade  on  horseback,  and  his  saying,  **Mark  you,  Julius,  so  yon  will 
ride  the  great  horse  one  day,  when  you  grow  taller.'*  Such  was  the 
meaning  of  his  words,  but  what  he  then  addressed  to  me  vras  an 
absurd  rhyme,  that  nurses  use,  when  ihey  rock  a  boisterous  child  on 
the  knee. 

Of  course,  1  thought  of  nolhmg  afterwards  but  riding  the  great 
horse,  as  gentlemen's  sons  should  ride;  but,  after  my  fether's  death, 
my  situation  became  sadly  changed.  One  evening,  my  mother,  who 
was  a  pale-visaged  invalid,  took  me  on  her  lap,  and,  after  we  had  sat 
for  some  time  in  silence,  she  pressed  me  to  her  heart,  and  in  a  tone  of 
the  deepest  affliction,  exclaimed,  "Poor  unfortunate  child,  what  vriH 
now  become  of  you!"  These  words,  which  I  have  never  since  for- 
gotten, oflected  me  even  at  that  time,  so  that  I  burst  into  tears;  ft 
seemed  as  if  there  were  in  my  mind  dark  anticipations  of  ^die  hard 
fete  that  awaited  me,  and  I  was  carried,  still  crying,  to  bed.  Not 
long  idler,  we  journeyed  Aom  our  town  residence  to  a  remote  village 
among  the  mountauiS'— where  the  country  was  very  beautifbl''-and 
we  look  up  our  abode  in  the  clergyman's  house.  At  such  an  eetfy 
age,  one  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  any  change  of  circumstances.— «> 
I  played  with  his  children,  and  rambled  about  very  contentedly, 
while  my  mother  had  gone  back  to  the  capital,  in  order  to  take  the 
situation  ofiered  to  her  of  gouvemante  to  the  young  princess,  with 
whom  she  went  into  Italy,  where,  after  a  few  years,,  she  died. 

The  pleasure  which  I  had  taken  at  first  in  my  childish  plays,  wtB 
aooa  embittered  by  the  scanty  food  and  other  discomforts  of  the  fbmily 
vrith  whom  I  was  boarded.  Scarcely  separated  fiom  the  servanli 
of  the  household,  J  was  doomed  to  hear  their  rough  language  and 
noisy  disputes  eveiy  hour  of  the  day;  while  they  talked  of  swine, 
geese,  sheep,  and  oxen — ^but  never,  by  any  chance,  of  fine  hotees  or 
young  gentlemen  learning  to  ride.  In  the  very  house  itself,  there 
was  established  a  large  crib  for  poultry,  and  we  (^iidren  were- called 
on  to  assist  in  mnch  menial  drudgery,  in  which  t  acqaitted  myself  so 
HI,  that  I  was  often  heartily  scolded.  As  to  good  clothes,  imd  fine 
linen,  to  which  I  was  also  partial,  as  well  as  to  horses,  I  was  never 
allowed  to  wear  them.  The  clergyman's  wifo,  if  I  complained  on 
thai  score,  used  to  answer  tartly,  that  for  the  trilling  pension  whidi 
I  paid,  it  was  not  in  her  power  to  afibrd  those  luxuries.  Hie  kind- 
hearted  old  preacher  used  at  such  times  to  pat  me  on  the  cheek,  and 
gave  me,  in  secret,  some  bits  of  the  sugar  which  had  been  allowed 
him  for  his  own  morning  coffee,  telling  me  to  be  good  and  patient 
He  himself  bore  his  cross  in  silence.  Yet  I  could  not  help  becoming' 
every  day  more  fsetful  and  discontented,  not  being  able  to  tuider^ 
stand  why  I  was  to  remain  so  very  long  In  that  small  and  ill-appohitod 
house. 

One  evening,  T  was  sitting  on  the  threahold,  cutting  a  large  tube  Of 
elder  tree,  i^hich  I  laboured  to  fashion  into  a  post-boy's  horn,  endeft- 
yonring  to  make  it  sound  like  a  bugle  which  I  had  heard  just  before 
in  the  forest,  where  some   tiuvellers  were  passing  by.    Heaven 
knows  what  mysterious  longing  that  signal  had  awoke  in  my  heart! 
About  an  hour  afterwards,  there  came  a  lady  in  a  very  plain  dress, 
like  that  of  a  citizen's  wife  or  daughter — with  a  covered  basket  oft 
her  arm,  who  entered  by  the  court  gateway,  and  directly  made  up  to 
me.     J^Slord,  the  hu^e  mastiff  dog  who  was  chained  in  the  court, 
rushed  out  in  great  wrath  from  his  wooden  camp,  and  snapped  at  her 
dress;  however,  I  started    forward  between  them— struck   Milottl 
heartily  with  my  bugle  hom  of  elder  tree,  and,  expecting  that  the 
lady  miist  have  something  veiy  fine  in  her  basket,  I  was  eager  to  lend 
her  into  the  house.     She  looked  at  me  for  a  few  moments  Widiout 
»ytog  a  word,  and,  pereeiving  that  she  trembled,  I  believed  that  Ae 
was  stffl  afraid   of  the  mastiff— -I  took  her  hand,  therefore,  and 
biooght  her  into  the  parlour,  in  which  we  found  the  old  clergyman, 
while,  m  order  to  offer  some  apology  for  her  coming,  she  had  drawn 
me  cover  ffem  her  basket,  in  which  there  was  a  great  collection  of 
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Of  ooane,  all  the  ehildien,  who  bad  now  bunt  into  the  Rxmw 
giUhered  loimd  her  in  admintion ;  but  the  clergyman's  wife  soon  put 
an  end  to  their  hopes.  **  Nothing, — ^nothing,  good  woman,  we  have 
DO  need  of  such  things  here/'  With  these  words  she  spread  out  both 
her  broad  hands  over  the  basket,  that  we  might  no  longer  be  tempted 
by  the  sight  of  treasures  which  we  were  not  to  possess.  At  this,  the 
strange  lady  smiled  aiittle,  and  in  a  soft  and  genteel  tone  of  voice,  to 
which  I  had  been  here  but  little  accustomed,  she  said,  '*  Nay,  nay, — 
but  my  goods  are  very  cheap ;  allow  every  one  of  the  young  people 
to  take  sometliing  from  my  stores.  I  shall  not  demand  any  mc^iey, 
but  only  a  cast-off  piece  of  dress  from  the  youngest  who  is  here  pres- 
ent, ibr  he  is  just  about  the  same  age  with  my  own  boy.  If  I  might 
beg  also  a  lock  of  his  hair,  it  would  be  bettor  still,  fi>r  he  reminds  me 
so  of  one  whom  I  shall  not  see  for  a  long  while  again,  and  he  has 
be|en  so  kind  in  protecting  me  fiomyour  great  watoh-dog  T'  AU  bands 
had  already  been  plunged  into  the  basket,  and,  much  against  her  own 
inclinations,  the  old  lady  was  forced  to  go  to  the  wardrobe,  and  bring 
into  the  room  the  worst  and  most  useless  of  my  worn-out  dresses. 

By  that  time,  I  stood  triumphant  with  a  blue  painted  sabre,  and  a 
broDze-oolpured  fowling  piece.  The  stranger  looked  at  me  for  a 
while,  seeming  to.  rejoice  in  my  feelings,  then  sha  took  the  clothes  and 
ringlet  of  hair  that  were  now  oflered  in  return  for  her  goods  and  ex- 
amined them,  folded  them  up,  and  took  them  down  again  as  if  unwil- 
ling to  depart — at  last,  turning  to  me,  stroked  my  forehead  to  part  my 
wild  straggling  locks,  said,  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible.  *'  God  be 
with  you  dearest  child,"  abruptly  retiring,  she  disappeared.  I  remem- 
ber well  that  through  that  whole  evening,  I  sat  retired  in  a  oomer 
with  my  newly-purchased  toys — in  a  very  perplexed  mood ;  I  knew 
not  whether  to  laugh  or  weep,  but  felt  a  confused  impression,  that  I 
was  now  quite  fonaken  and  alone  in  the  world.  It  was  the  sword 
perhaps  that  made  me  think  of  former  days,  and  awoke  manifold  asso- 
ciatioiis  which  I  was  altogether  unable  to  arrange  or  interpret 

-  This  had  happened  on  a  Saturday  evening,  and  next  day,  the  family 
and  all  the  ser\'ants  were  at  church.  My  playmates  were  roving 
about  in  the  fields,  and  I  was  lefl  sitting  on  a  stone  under  a  lime 
tree,  at  some  distance  from  the  village.  I  happened  to  be  gazing  in- 
tently in  that  direction,  when  I  saw  the  stranger  lady  that  had  given 
us  the  toys,  come  out  of  an  iim,  and  walk  for  some  time  along  the 
high  road,  till  at  last,  on  perceiving  me,  she  turned  from  it,  and  came 
up  to  the  place  where  I  was  stationed.  "  So,  Julius,"  said  she  in  a 
k>w  timid  voice,  *'  I  have  found  you  alone ! — ^Yesterday,  I  could  not 
thank  you,  my  dearest  child,  for  your  kindness  to  me,  but,  in  token  of 
my  gratitude,  I  must  beg  that  you  will  accept  this  small  remem- 
brance.'* She  now  gave  me  a  beautiful  book,  in  a  red  binding,  with 
a  gold  clasp  foshioned  into  the  shape  of  two  hands  joined  together, 
with  an  engraved  motto — **  Trust  in  God."  On  touching  a  sprmg, 
flia  volume  flew  open,  and  I  found  that  it  contained  a  great  number 
of  separate  blank  leaves,  of  the  finest  French  paper,  all  embossed,  and 
with  some  religious  or  moral  maxim  inscribed  on  eadL  "  Look  jrou, 
Julius,  said  she,  *'  these  leaves  are  intended  for  a  journal,  and  there 
are  just  as  many  of  them  as  there  are  days  in  the  year.  You  can  sup- 
ply their  places,  however,  with  others,  to  fit  the  volume,  in  case  any 
of  these  sbotdd  be  lost  or  written  out.  Above  all,  do  not  forget  the 
maxims — ^read  one  of  them  as  a  lesson  every  morning,  and  ask  your- 
aelf  at  night,  whether  you  have  remembered  and  fulfilled  through  the 
day  the  admonition  contained  therein.  Then,  under  the  original  in- 
scription, add,  in  your  own  hand, '  yes'— or  '  no''— or  ai^  other  re- 
mark which  your  own  oonsience  may  dictate.  In  order  to  act  up 
to  our  duties  in  the  world,  it  is  necessary  that  one  should  use 
some  method  of  this  kind — that  we  should  have  some  outward  as 
well  as  inward  monitor.  Do  not  neglect,  Julius,  to  take  such  precau- 
tions now  when  you  are  young;  thus  in  early  life,  you  will  render 
•elf-examination  a  regular  habit,  instead  of  having  to  aoquiire  it  afWr- 
waid  by  laborious  eflbrt  Wilt  thou  do  this  my  dear  child  ?"  Every 
word  of  her  address  was  uttered  in  tones  of  the  most  heartfelt  afilec- 
tion.  She  seated  herself  beside  me  on  the  grass,  and  took  me  in  her 
arms ;  I  wept,  and  was  confounded  by  that  kindness,  such  as  I  had 
never  experienced  since  my  mother's  departure.  Suddenly  and  ab- 
ruptly she  let  me  go,  and  in  the  next  moment  had  disappeared  in  the 
neighbouring  wood.  I  was  terrified :  I  started  up  and  ran  after  her, 
bat,  notwithstanding  all  my  endeavours,  my  cries  and  lamentations, 
she  was  absolutely  gone.  I  threw  myself  on  the  ground  in  an  agony 
of  grief ;  and,  not  long  after,  when  I  heard  the  notes  of  a  bugle  again 
sounding  firom  the  woods,  till  they  died  away  into  the  blue  realms  of 
distance,  my  agitation  increased  almost  to  distraction. 

Time,  that  blunts  all  feelings,  at  length  weakened  the  impression 
even  of  this  adventure.  Yet,  though  weakened,  it  could  not  be 
eflac^.  Amid  the  cold  and  heartless  goings-on  of  the  world,  it  was 
then  only  that  I  had  felt  as  if  there  were  some  one  who  could  take  a 
real  interest  in  my  &te— who  looked  on  me  with  afifection,  and  sym- 
pathised in  my  distresses.  It  was  more  from  instinctive  feeling  than 
fiom  reflection,  that  I  was  afterward  induced  to'  keep  a  strict  ^ence 
as  to  what  had  passed.  The  book  which  I  had  received  from  the 
lady  was  placed  every  night  on  my  pillow,  and  by  day  I  carried  it 
in  my  bosom.  It  was  my  companion,  toe,  at  the  military  school  to 
which  the  duke's  recollection  of  my  fiither's  services  soon  afterward 
induced  him  to  send  me.  Oftentimes,  indeed,  I  forgot  to  consult  the 
leaves  at  the  hours  appointed  {  but  frequently,  too,  a  single  glance  at 
ihem  completety  roused  my  foculties,  when  indolence  was  ready  to 

teal  upon  me ;  and  the  natural  obstinacy  of  my  heart  was  softened 
wben  I  read  over  sgnie  of  tlie  monl  rhymes,  which  I  could  neyer  do 


without  r6membcriDg  die  gvnfle  and  mnsioal  tooea  of  fte  Unfaiowii, 
which  inseparably  bleodied  wifli  the  woids.  No  donb^  1  ^^  have 
neglected  all  my  stndiea,  and  given  myself  up  to  diBBpaiioo,Wd  it 
not  been  that  Fravidence  bad  supplied  me  with  this  meau  of  w^ 
warning  and  guidance. 

Now,  in  this  wilderness,  where  I  And  another  heart  knely  mdmA 
faring  as  mine  has  been,  and  where,  as  I  have  already  aakI,thegioaaiT 
influences  of  external  nature  break  the  habita  that  aooial  life  hsd  in- 
duced, all  my  old  feelings  of  perplexity  and  haraasiiigf  nflediom  are 
awoke.  •  Uncalled  and  unsought  for  emotioos  crowd  vpan  my  nund; 
some,  indeed,  welcome  and  pleasant,  but  many  that  brinf  ^oog  wst 
them  bitterness  and  disoontsnt  ^  Indeed,  one  ia  in  aoiUliide  loo  nmcfa 
occupied  with  himself,  and  yet  it  is  only  by  means  oC  da  imemedi- 
ate  confusion  of  thought,  and  these  inward  coDflida,  that  be  can  again 
obtain  tranquillity  ai^  a  better  mood  of  mind. 

JVUVB  TO  FBUX. 

i^^s&nttry  6(i,  17— . 

He  is  noe  mad  {  or  if  he  is  so,,  then  I  too  have  lost  my  teosn  said 
the  gloom  of  these  pine-tree  forests.  But  you  moat  hmraAeSat 
place,  what  happened  to^lay. 

We  had  one  of  those  mUd  evenings  that  nmmffiiisa  occur  in  (ho 
month  of  February,  and  which  irresistibly  entice  ih  abK)a&  by  the 
pleaaant  promise  and  anticipation  of  approaching  spring.  I  went  dsira 
to  walk  on  the  terrace.  The  river  murmured  so  soockiogiy  in  in 
ceaseless  course!  Great  flocks  of  water  Inrds  where  wheatiog  orei 
the  forest  marshes ;  and  the  air  was  filled  with  hgntming  iuscttL 
Thus  it  seemed  that  Nature  was  unobserved  and  gradBally  pnpuii^ 
for  her  triumph  over  winter,  and  her  approaching  days  of  jiddee.  I 
would  have  gladly  taken  a  ramble  out  among  the  moDntaim;  but,  ftr 
reasons  inscrutable,  I  felt  as  if  spell-bound  within  (he  castle  mUs; 
and  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  hunt  or  shoot,  evtuy  waeh  eojoymsot  of 
freedom  seems  like  a  cruel  mockery  of  the  mAappypHnoer.  There- 
fore I  am  contented  for  the  present  to  walk  up  and  down  in  the  oBee 
of  trees  on  the  outer  rampart  'Here,  duk-ciree&.  Wy  m  ^xadusong 
thickets  overspreads  the  castle-walls,  and  foima  a  oomfAeta  manHling 
over  a  small  chapel,  whose  lofty  round  cupola,  and  ahhiing  cnsi,  Aat 
still  caught  the  twilight,  seemed  as  if  floating  in  theair.anddetadked 
from  the  darkness.  I  was  quietly  contemidating  this  bmldiDg,  wfan 
behold !  the  prince  all  of  a  sudden  made  his  appearance  on  the  te^ 
race,  attended  by  the  castellan  and  two  valeis.  He  was  vmUySKuk 
by  my  presence,  and  greeted  me  at  first  with  an  air  of  ooUnea  mi 
hauleur.  This  was  but  the  eflect  of  transient  indignation  agaiiatit 
mere  passive  instrument  of  tyranny ;  in  another  luoment  his  vnattd 
courtc«y  and  bienveUlance  returned.  As  if  to  make  ameuds  for  la 
first  coldness,  he  drew  near  to  me,  and,  in  a  manner  eqoslly  ifiUb 
and  polite,  he  said,  **  How  sincerely  do  I  regret,  on  your  aceoot,  the 
melancholy  retirement  to  which  you  are  here  condemned!  Tear 
time  of  life  aeems  indeed  ill  adapted  to  such  duty — for  one  who  mil 
has  claims  on  what  is  called  ihe  world,  must  here  absoIlDtdf  de- 
spair." *'  Prince,"  answered  I,  "  how  narrow-minded  and  oooteniiti- 
ble  I  must  be,  if,  in  this  place,  I  could  for  a  moment  tbakofap^ 
afone !" 

During  this  disoourre,  we  had  begun  to  walk  together  on  die  leims- 
The  sky  was  now  bright  with  stars,  and,  by  their  ^gh^  Ibe  ftiooa 
seemed  to  be  attentively  scanning  my  figure  and  featursi.  Was  iitbe 
eflect  of  my  deep  inward  emotion  reflected  in  my  cooDlenBioe  tkit 
interested  him,  or  was  he  struck  merely  by  the  appesnnoe  of  on 
who  was  at  least  so  dififerent  from  the  gaoler  Id  wIkmb,  for  twaotf'Ooe 
years,  he  had  been  accustomed  ?    However  (his  migbt  be,  JcoaU  per- 
ceive, by  a  gleam  of  lingering  twilight  that  csbm  en  his  foatores,  as 
we  turned  a  comer  of  the  rampart,  that  his  li{a<(Qiven&,  when,  rather 
abruptly  he  put  the  question,  "  Young  soldier,  wtiai  Va  'ywa  ^oaOaaA 
name  ?"    I  repeated  it  twice  before  he  nwde  any  answer.    "Ava 
of  the  General  r  said  he — **  but  that  eannM  bo    he  had  no  cMldim. 
How  old  are  you  7"    I  said,  that  in  a  few  montha  1  ilsDnldbetweg^ 
olie.    "  Aye,  so" — answered  he,  "that  indeed  ia  poasihle,  and  Jvbn 
is  your  name  7  Julius — ^yea— I  heard  coRectly."     Hera  a  long  pMi 
occurred,  and  I  was  too  much  perplexed  to  speak,  leering  diat  I  isigk 
excite  some  attack  of  his  malady — but  he  ■**— !M"*^  id  a  quiet  hhb^ 
ful  tone.    ''It is,  perhaps,  some  confirmation  of  the  aooPa  divine  » 
gin,  that  Time,  which  destroys  all  things,  haa  aa  it  were,  no  poa* 
over  itself— I  scarcely  know  what  I  wouJd  aay — but  there  art  a^ 
ments  of  recollection  so  vivid,  that  the  gulf  of  yeeun,  wfaidi  sbsoU&e 
betwixt  us  and  our  former  existence,  seem  annihikited — ss,  for  ^ 
ample,  your  presence  has  carried  me  back  so  cam^Mo^  tt^  ^ 
sphere  of  old  circumstances  and  connectioDS,  that  every  inipwsw^ 
that  period  is  renewed  as  fresh  and  vividly,  aa  if  the  eTcms  hid  fasp- 
pened  but  yesterday.    I  was  well  acquainted  witk  your  fomiiy*  tbflc* 
fore  you  must  forgive  ray  questions.    To  young  xnco,  however,  aadi 
details  and  retrospects  are  often  very  tiresonke*  smd  I  most  now  ^^ 
you  good-night."    With  these  words  he  turned,  nxid  WTna  on  the  pQiS^ 
of  disappearing  aa,jraddenly  as  he  had  come,  when»  qnite  overo**^'*' 
ed  by  the  kind  condesoension  <^l^s  manner,  and  the  plaiao^  tones 
of  his  voice,  I  stopped  up  to  him)!^pd|Baid,  *<May  it  pfteeae  y<nr  High- 
ness not  to  thmk  more  unfovourably  of  me  than  I  dceerva/  My  tios 
and  attention  are  here  wholly  at  your  disposal     Tbramft  fb^  ^^^  ^ 
that  I  have  spent  here,  my  only  wish  has  been  to  iBOfie  to  you  bo« 
little  my  own  feelings  and  inclinatinna  are  in  uniaoit  ^ilih  die  paisi&l 
task  that  hM  be{«  doYOlved  on  m«.   1  bafsed  dmt  K  iiv|^(  ^¥«^ 
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milled  Mi«  hononrgf  fk  pejsoml  int^nriewi  but  WM  Wiwored  thMyoiir 
(ligli^flHi  never  eaw  any  viutenk^V  Th0  Prwee  here  smiled  bitterly. 
**PiQ  deubt,  young  man,"  said  he.  "  they  have  told  yon  more  tbfin  this. 
But  enaugh  for  the  present — it  is  needless  to  waste  time  on  these  cir- 
cumaianpes  which  afe  now  unchangeable.  Clood-^gbt— Julius." 
lie  wished  to  haye  pionounoed  my  name--nhut  hia  voioe  faultered ;  he 
foould  not  utter  another  syllable,  and,  with  honied  steps,  retiied  into 
the  castle. 

About  an  hour  has  past  since  that  interview,  and  I  now  hear  him 
again  playing  the  flute.  Always  the  same  deep^  melancholy,  and  long- 
ii^ notes!  But  how  gentle  and  harmonious  are  the  modulations! 
iiow  rounded  and  correct  are  the  pauses  in  his  oomposition?  For 
these  notes  are  wholly  his  own,  and,  by  Heaven,  Felix,  such  music 
eannot  be  the  result  of  madness,  though,  indeed,  it  may  be  the  natural 
eflbrt  at  lamentation  of  a  broken  heart  What  could  he  mean,  how- 
ever, by  that  excessive  emotion,  when  he  repeated  the  name  of  Julius  ? 
Was  he  at  that  moment  under  some  delusion  of  his  malady,  which  any 
external  ciroumstance  was  sufficient  to  develope  and  exasperate? 
Well,  I  most  see  him  tonnorrow  again — I  cannot  bear  this  uncertainty, 
and  not  only  the  painful  suspense  under  which  I  sufler,  but  the  respect 
and  attachment  which  I  feel  toward  him,  render  it  indispensable  that 
I  should  have  another  interview. 

February  7<A. 
That  accursed  castellan! — ^He  never  left  us  for  a  single  moment; 
or,  if  he  went,  his  place  was  supplied  by  one  of  those  taU  cat-thioat- 
looking  spies,  dressed  out  in  orange  livery,  who  pretend  to  act  as  ser- 
yanto.  Is  this  because  the  old  fox  wishes  to  hold  the  reins  of  power 
in  his  own  clutches^^w,  because  out  of  sheer  malevolenoe,  he  is  re- 
•olved  that  the  unhappy  captive  shall  bo  debarred  that  slight  consola- 
tion which  he  might  derive  from  my  presence  and  sympathy  I  How- 
ever this  may  be,  I  shall  not  endure  any  ccmtinuance  of  double  jailer- 
■lup.  Either  he  must  be  set  aside,  or  I  shall  oontrive  my  own  dis- 
mission from  the  oastle. 

.fy J^J^^^^'^^'^^^U  Felix,  you  pereeive  that  I  have  fagain  been 
Wim  the  Fnnce.  He  received  me  in  a  handsome  cheerful  apartment. 
With  willows  looking  out  on  the  river.  The  walls  are  furnished  with 
lau  pases,  havug  glass  doors,  thiough  which  ara  visible  many  book»— 
»l«o,  guns,  8  words,  pistols,  and  all  sorts  of  aecoutiemenls  Ibr  the  chase; 
^  one  of  the  windows  is  placed  a  spacioo.  cage  for  siqging  biids— 
«  U  dkvtdad^to  compartments,  and  shadowed  over  wiih  exotic  plants 
•r^  another.  I  mw  a  large  grey  parsot,  swinging  about  on  his  golden 
nog,  who  stretphed  his  neck  and  turned  his  head  expressively!  as  if 
t»  wondered  at  my  presence.  The  Prince  was  reclining  on  a  green 
monjen  so&  ;-at  his  feet  Uy  a  toe-coloured  greyhound  5  before  him 
•lood  a  mossire  WF»tmg4able,  on  which  was  a  eeofuaed  heap  of  books 
w  *I?**7*  "^  "^  ribbofr-some  withered  Hower^-bnt  (me  ob- 
Su^?f«^  my  attention  more  than  aU  the  rest.  This  was  a  ««A 
^^ll^^^^^Tl'^^^^'^^  wear  at  a  carnival  assem- 

Th?  PriS^**  'J^^  l™*""  "^  wby-^ith  a  kind  of  horK>r. 
matt  mf^^v^^  ^~"?  ^^^  »&,  and  came  forwaid  a  few  steps  to 

S^lTdu  S  Sw^  I  '^  ^'  "  "^  "y  ^"^^  here  is  l^  no 
\^lVSJ^.^i!^^I  ■■  y*'"  »»«*»^  *»»^  supposed.  In  this 
S^iivi^mt  W   ^^  "^  «"•  ^^  *«*  ^^^^  wKch  are  likely 

^^i7nrL^^:^'''''Tf^'  *?  *^  "y^y  ^  circumstances'^ 
A«  m;S^  out  from  the  crowded  walks  of  lifo--yet  the  kinadom  of 
Inp  m»nd  remains  as  free  to  him  as  ever  f»  h«  «Lir  k^  'Mngaom  01 
at  thA  tahiA  ««j  Jj  •  ,  ,  evpr.'  ue  took  his  place  again 
Th?fi,^!   Si^  "J^®  »  wgi>  that  I  should  draw  in  a  chaiTncar  Wm 

W?nte^ri^n  K""^  ^"^^  ™P  »^  "^  ^^^^  ton^hk  de^p 
to  SLk  Sf  h  w  ^l^-  ^  ?^  *««n*i^«ly  for  a  while,  then  turned  round 

a.  h^rr  ?^^^'  *?  '  ^"^^  "^  ^"^^^  ^-^  i*«  composed  himself 
S^;  '^'S  .  "!^be».  and  the  Prince  mid,  ala,o.t  in  •  fkultorins 
voice.  M  Sultan  »  an  old  fiiithful  ftiend.  and  shouW  he  die  befow  me^ 
J  shoold  miss  him  sadly !"  At  that  mpment.  the  parrot,  having  al 
mdy  ut^red  sevwal  inarticulate  screams,  pronouSeedin  5 Jar 
jntalUgible  yoice,  the  words.  «  Paidott-K>h  pardon!"— and   diwcriv 

^^7^'^'t::^-^''''^'^  « Ther^"  ^dir'Hf^rn:^ 

B^  sZd  sS^«  -^^^  i!*^*^^  ^  "^^"^  ^  "^  accustomed,  and  i 
may  «m«m1  stmng©  enough  m  your  ean.    It  is  a  nal  and  imoMMivA 

Unguage,  however,  and  thas  it  is  that  Nat«e,  in  at^Z^SZZ 

ways,  ,f  we  but  make  her  our  .in^fkhn^  wppU«i  thTwof  S 

Alt  this  while,  my  heart  heat  with  mioh  inwoitad  and  nnaeennnt. 

S^  pefhli^,^^ h^T^^  '^  Wnpe..P«eeivin^disquietuS 
cou^bVa  d?tL™^i^-  ^  '^*^***  MBpwsmma,  tuned  the  dis- 
He  h^uiJeS  if  tKi^  :fl;  r^*?*^*'^  ^"^^^  ^  indifletent 
it^wh^f^^X^^;?]  ^f  ^"^^^'^  ^  was  a  iavonr. 
advantage  of  L7ZI Z!!,^  ^aW  spwi^  and  why  I  had  not  taken 
woods  pund  &hSS,^?^'*^?.*''  '^^^  excumions  which  the 
minutes!^Sd  ^e^'t'^  »^^^^  '-"^  ^^^  his  lead  for  some 
he  directed  my  atten^n  to  ?^^T  ^^^  « Wy^^owaw  whan 
the  rare  and  curiouTfowll^i^  ^ook-cww,  irom  which  he  took  down 
describing  the S  h^Z***^  "^^  ^  **^«*  ^<> »»»  ^^' 
held  AZS^tr^^^iTS^  ^**^^^  ^  "  ^'f^  d^  ^ 
m  the  chi^erSte  co^to^^  that  h«d  b^n  pS^nn^i 

and  his  own  forC  SS  w^T  m J  ^^^"^"^  ?^  ^'^  ^^  '^^^ 

^^^fttoh  wa^  thp  modo  ftf  lifj^^ 


**  Hush  I"  said  he,  with  a  warning  look  at  the  castellan,  who  jvist  th^il 
presented  his  detestable  visage  at  the  door.^ — "  My  brother,"  added 
he,  in  a  continued  whisper.  *'  has,  no  doubt,  been  much  -  mistaken* 
when  he  made  choice  of  you  ibr  a  confidant  You  are,  indeed,  the 
most  unfit  person  that  could  have  been  selected  for  his  purposes.-^ 
Be  therefore  on  your  guard,  for  your  rash  zeal  might  soon  lead  to 
your  own  destructicai.*' 

I  was  confused,  and  ashamed  of  my  inconsiderate  condnoti  H9 
had  BOW  placed  himself  at  a  window,  stood  for  a  while  with  hlP 
arms  folded,  and  then  said — ^'  Perhaps  there  is  no  one  situated  in  th^ 
busy  worldwhoee  life  has  aflurded  more  varied  sensations  than  I 
have  experienced  in  this  deep  solitude. — ^There  is  no  storm  and  con- 
flict of  passion  that  I  have  not  encountered,  and  at  last  I  have  tn- 
umphed  ,*  for  the  bitterest  hatred,  and  deepest  sense  of  injury  have 
declined  into  mild  emotions  of  compassion  and  forgiveness.-^NQWf 
then,  my  worthy  young  friend,  you  may  be  assured,  that,  even  weie 
it  in  my  power,  I  would  not  willingly  leave  the  secluded  sceu^i 
where  this  existence,  so  monotonous  in  appearance,  but  so  varied  in 
reality,  has  been  protracted  for  twenty  long  years.  To  me  the  world, 
with  all  its  inhabitants  and  jpleasures,  is  now  dead-^even  as  if -I  had 
never  shared  in  its  delusions." 

I  have  never,  in  the  coune  of  my  life,  fblt  so  much  respect  and 
attachment  towards  any  individual  as  for  the  Prince  at  that  moment 
I  know  not  why  this  i^ould  be — ^but  I  could  almost  have  thfown 
myself  at  his  feet  Oftentimes  he,  too,  seemed  to  be  contending  vvith 
his  own  recollectl(Mis,  ahd  fixed  his  eyes  on  me  with  an  expression  of 
deep  melancholy,  so  that  methought  they  were  even  filled  witli  teaiV* 
—Is  he  determined  never  to  trust  any  one  with  the  secret  histoiy  of  \ 
his  misfortunes — or  is  it  that  he  dare  not  speak? — ^Well,  I  shall  i^t 
rest  till  I  have  tried  every  {wssible  means  of  disponing  this  cloud  of 
mystery d — ^I  could  not  return  to  my  former  station  in  the  capital  wi^ 
that  weight  which  I  now  feel  on  my  spirits. 

This  morning  he  has  used  some  expressions  to  whleh  I  listened 
with  horror ! — Would  that  it  were  possible  for  him  to  recall  them  1^<- 
The  prepossessions  that  I  had  cherished  are  now  frightftiUy  deranged, 
and  my  inward  conflicts  are  worse  than  ever^ — ^Felix,  he  accnsed 
himself  to.day  as  the  greatest  of  criminals,  adding,  that  he  was  thank- 
ful to  Heaven  for  the  mercy  shown  to  him,  inasmuch  as  be  might 
thus  be  permitted  to  await  in  solitude  and  peace  the  natural  end  pf 
his  life! — What  crime,  then,  *can  possibly  weigh  upon  hia  sjrfrit, 
which  is  now  evidently  so  pore  and  so  blameless  ? — Let  the  truth  be 
what  it  may,  even  the  transient  allusion  to  these  eircumatanoes  must 
have  distressed  him  much;  for  he  is  at  present  very  ill,  and  to-day  I 
X^Aild  not  see  him. 

Indeed  I  have  also  become,  for  the  first  time  in  my  lifo,  an  invalid, 
or,  as  you  will  say,  un  maladie  imagimnre.  The  atmosphere  of  this 
prison  still  oppresses  me ;  and  I  shall  for  once  take  a  long  ride  into' 
the  woods— and  so,  perhaps,  my  spirits  will  recover  their  wonted 
tone.  Yet,  aftef  all,  how  is  that  possible? — ^Who  can  breathe  freely 
in  this  abode  of  inscrutable  mysteries,  dark  passions,  and  oonflietiag 
emotions  f — If  he  in  truth,  is  a  criminal,  with  those  eyes  so  full  of 
benign  intelligence  and  afilection — with  that  mildness  of  tone  and 
demeanour,  as  if  ho  were  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  who  is  then  to 
be  trusted  9 

I  rode  out  as  I  intended,  and  have  been — ^Heaven  knqws  where ! 
There  are  numberless  roads  through  the  forest,  and  I  followed  at  hap 
haxard  the  first  that  nfifered ;  but  seems  it  not  Felix,  as  if  it  ware 
fortune's  especial  pleasure  and  determination,  always  to  throw  diffi- 
culties and  riddles  in  my  way,  so  that  I  can  never  get  free  from  the 
nets   by  which  I  am   entangled  ?     I  had  wandered  about  for  some 
time,  without  considoration  whither  I  was  going— I  thou^t  only  of 
riding  on  chance  through  the  lonely  forest  till,  having  pasded  a  high 
rocky  emmence,  I  saw  rising  out  of  the  fir  woods  a  second  dd  cattle 
— another  hunting-seat  of  whose  existence  I  had  never  before  faeaid, 
and  indeed,  it  seemed  to  be  almost  in  ruins.   I  determined  to  examine 
this  mansion  more  nairowly ;  spurred  my  horse,  lode  up,  and  ease  in 
dtie  time  to  an  iron  gateway.      '<  Is  it  poasiblo  that  any  one  lives 
here,"  thought  I,  "or  is  the  old  building  neglected  and  desolate  in 
this  frightful  forest  ?"     I  halted  of  course,  and,  for  a  fong  tima,  lo- 
mained  gazing  at  the  coat  of  arms  that  was  carved  in  stone  over  the 
portal,  when,  fo  my  surprise,  the  door  of  the  inner  keep  was  opened  ; 
I  saw  a  lady  descending  the  staircase ;  a  boy  was  with  her,  aiSd  she 
had  her  hand  on  his  should^',  so  that  I  perceived  at  once  she  waa 
blind !     She  stood  for  some  time  in  the  door-way,  as  if  to  enjoy  the 
mild  noon-day  air,  and  I  had  time  to  watch  her  with  attention.     She 
was  evidendy  no  longer  yotmgj  but  her  figure  was  slill  fine  apd 
graceful  f  I  could  not  at  first  see  her  features  as  her  head  waa  brat 
forward,  aiid  shadowed  by  a  large  English  stmw-hat    Probably  the 
child  bad  informed  her  of  my  presence ;  for  at  last  she  turned  ]|er 
head  towards  me ;  seemed  at  the  same  time  to  ask  him  qaestipi^  aPd 
T  doubted  not  that  &o  was  describing  to  l^er  my  appeaianoe.    I)er 
laige  eyas  were  now  visible ;  but  thero  was  in  them  no  ^ustie ;  she 
could  not  behold  me,  and  this  look  of  anxious  search,  tlpt  could  find 
no  ol^'ect  touehed  me  to  the  heart    THoyt,  Felix,  waa  it  merely  that 
innate  compassion  and  natuml  sympathy  which  one  human  being 
ihala  for  another  in  distress,  by  which  I  was  agitated — or  was  it  an 
ahsoid  wandering  of  imagination  ?    I  kiww  not  why  my  foelinp  that 
Car  meny  years  have  been  more  allied  to  caieleas  jievi^,  than  to 
deeior  mtmmauk  should  now  be  at  evety  mwMttf  m  easily  ifcttfdi 
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bat  I  oouM  not  help  believing,  that  the  feativei  of  diii  lady  were 
well  known  to  me— that  it  was  the  same  inccgiuta  from  whom  I  had 
raceived  the  book  of  moral  maxims,  and  whoas  recollected  voice  yet 
sounds  like  sweet  miisic  in  my  eua,  1  strove  against  these  ideas, 
believing  that  all  was  but  delusion,  till  a  ftint  smile  came  over  her 
oounienanoe— a  sroile  that  has  often  appeared  to  me  in  dreams,  and 
oould  never  be  mistaken.  My  heart  Jieaved,  and  I  felt  inspired  by 
new  and  irresistible  emotions.  It  was  fortunate,  perhaps,  that  the 
lady  now  returned  into  the  castle,  and  the  gate  was  closed  after  her, 
for  in  the  end  all  has  turned  out  but  a  fiction  of  my  own  brain. 

Soon  afterwards,  a  young  ckaM$eur  came  riding  up,  and  I  asked 
him  if  he  kriew  who  lived  in  that  desolate  ruin  t  He  answered 
rather  boorishly,  as  if  sneering  at  my  question.  *'  Aye,  forsooth,  it  is 
inhabited  by  a  blind  English  lady,  who  likes  to  nestle  with  the  bats 
and  owls  in  old  mouldering  walls.  She  has  been  there  now  for  a 
long  time,  and  it  is  said  that  she  was  not  always  blind ;  and  that  she 
thinks  living  among  ihe  green  woods  will  perhaps  restore  her  eye- 
sight She  is  now  quite  used  to  the  jdace,  and  will  probably  never 
leave  it.  What  seems  odd  enough,  is,  that,  during  the  day,  she  never 
comes  beyond  the  gate ;  but  at  night,  even  in  all  weathers,  through 
the  rain  and  snow-storms,  a  little  boy,  that  stays  with  her,  must  lead 
her  out  to  yon  high  cliff  near  Scharfensteio,  where  she  sits  for  hours 
together,  and  listens  to  the  mad  prince  that  plays  on  the  flute." 

An  English  lady !  It  is  veiy  strange.  The  recollection  steals  over 
me  that  sometimes  I  used  lo  see  my  mother  mading  letters  and  weep- 
ing bitterly ;  then,  if  I  inquired  why  she  was  so  nd,  she  used  to  an- 
swer, *'  Your  dear  unhappy  aunt  in  England  has  written  to  as  again." 
I  knew  not  and  know  not  yet  the  real  history  of  this  relation ;  but 
now,  as  in  a  dream,  the  thoughts  of  England,  and  the  unfortunate 
aunt,  collect  like  a  melancholy  cloud  before  the  mind's  eye ;  and  out 
of  this  doad  steps  forward  the  tragical  figure  of  the  lady  at  the  castle, 
altogether  forming  a  most  mysterious  union  of  intricate  associations. 
But,  then,  Felix,  is  not  your  heart  also  moved,  when  you  reflect  how 
the  mournful  notes  of  the  midnight  flut»>piayer  touch  responsive 
chords  in  her  bosom,  who  is  thus  shut  out  from  the  world  f  Can  you 
leel  how  the  two  prisooers  are  attracted  to  each  other  in  tad  sympa^ 
tiiy  I — *'  Even  in  all  weathers,  throu^  the  rain  and  snow  storms," 
said  the  uiveflecting  cAasseiir,.who,  of  oourw,  oould  never  have  un- 
dersluod  how  one  could  take  as  much  trouble  for  the  sake  of  listening 
to  music,  as  he  would  do  in  order  to  capture  a  stag  or  wild  boar. 
Methinks  I  see  her,  as  he  described,  at  her  station  on  the  rocks^— 
Oh  how  anxiously  she  watches  every  cadence,  and  accompanies 
every  note  with  the  deepest  throbbings  of  her  own  heart !  The 
Prince  never  fiuls  to  take  his  flute  at  the  same  hour.  Who  knows 
what  unexplained  intercourse  of  soul — what  a  bond  of  mutual  aid  and 
oonaolation  may  thus  have  been  established  betwixt  her  and  the  im- 
fortonate  Charles. 

JULTOS  TO  VMJJX. 

Fdrntary  10<A,  17^ — 
The  Prince  has  now  become  very  ill,  and  I  oould  not  bear  to  see 
him  sufler  thus,  neglected.  Of  course,  a  physician  was  ordered  from 
the  neighbouring  town,  and  to  this  necenary  measure,  the  castellan 
dared  to  make  a  violent  opposition.  What  I  long  anticipated  and 
wished  for  has  come  to  pass.  I  have  quarrelled  with  him ;  and,  in 
virtue  of  my  commission  from  the  Duke,  he  is  now  under  arrest,  and 
in  bondage,  so  that  I  may  act  as  I  please.  No  one  can  interfere  with 
my  audiences  of  the  Prince,  and  I  shall  not  desist  till  I  have  learned 
by  what  fearful  mystery  he  is  thus  rendered  ill  and  miserable,  for,  that 
mental  depression  is  the  cause  of  his  malady,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

At  last,  Felix,  wonderfol  changes  have  occurred,  and  the  former 
mysteries  are  dissolved.    As  the  Prince  lay  on  hu  sick-bed,  he  gave 
me  lo  undentand,  that  there  were  important  concealments  in  the 
apartment  lately  occupied  by  the  castellan,  (at  least,  though  he  dkl 
not  say  so  directly,  yet  I  gathered  eo  much  from  his  convenation.) 
Accordingly,  I  acted  on  his  hint,  and  persevered  in  a  strict  search,  till, 
under  a  moveable  sliding  board  of  the  floor,  I  found  a  small  box, 
which  was  locked,  and  without  a  key.    It  was  too  light  to  contain 
money  or  jewels  ^— I  poised  it  for  a  few  moments  reflectingly  in  my 
hand,  than  suddenly  broke  open  the  lock.    I  found  many  letters  and 
packets,  on  which  was  written,  *•  To  be  given  to  the  Prince,  when 
his  last  hour  approaches."    With  these  I  ran  to  the  aick  man's  cham- 
ber.   "  Here,"  said  I  **  is  a  treasure,  which  as  I  trust  has  been  discov- 
ered in  good  time,  and  will  restore  your  highness  to  strength  and 
spirits."    The  Prince  looked  feebly  at  the  papers ;  he  seemed  to  re- 
cognise the  hand-writing,  and  a  deep  blush  came  for  a  moment  over 
his  pale  feaUires.    For  a  little  while,  he  sat  up  in  bed,  but  suddenly 
pushed  the  box  fiwm  him,  exclaiming  "  Away,  away  with  it !"  «  Nay" 
eaid  I,  "  may  I  be  allowed  to  suggest  that  these  manuscripts  most 
doubtless  contain  information  of  importai^ce,  or  they  would  not  have 
been  so  anxiously  concealed  or  withheld  from  your  Highness  ?  Then 
I  described  to  him  how  I  had  been  led  by  his  binis  of  the  momingto 
find  the  papers,  and  how  carefully  the  castellan  had  guarded  the  trea- 
sure that  had  been  entrusted  to  him. 

The  prince  seemed  to  reflect  deeply.  At  last,  wiUi  an  indescriba- 
ble smile  of  melancholy  resignation,  he  said  "  Of  what  consequence 
would  this  be  to  me  now  ?  Were  I  to  read  these  letters,  what  ^bct 
would  they  produce,  but  only  to  revive  passions  that  had  long  been 
conquered,  and  force  me  to  dwell  on  iiQuries  that  have  long  been 
fofglTaar'— '•  U  night  ba  so,"  aiwwered  I,  reaolvad  MX  to  give  up 


my  point ;  "  hot  what  if  the  reality  were  different  fiom  &it  which 
yonr  Highness  believes  it  to  be,  if  Uiat  peace  of  mind,  whi<^  hasVieen 
acquired  in  solitude  should  not  be  looked  on  as  confirmed,  until  3iea 
have  investigated  the  whole  truth  t  Nor  oould  it  be  without  a  qwcial 
purpose  that  Providence  has  now  brought  these  papen  lo  lighL" — 
"  Youn^  soldier,"  said  the  Prince,  visibly  agitated,  "  How  eomes  it 
that  you  are  thus  so  earnest  and  persevering  in  jroiir  admonitians  to 
me  f  From  the  first  moment  indeed  of  your  appearance  hete,  that  in- 
ward peace,  which  I  had  with  sudi  difificulty  gained,  lias  been  dm- 
turbed  and  broken.  What  recollections  and  conflicti  bmvm  you  not 
already  awoke  in  my  mind !"  "  Might  it  not  be  oondndcd  ^Jiea,"  said 
I,  "  that  I  have  bemi  sent  hither  by  the  special  ofdinanoe  uCfiKupeme 
Power,  and  who  can  tell  how  far  my  oommission  extends,  and  to  wlm 
important  consequences  it  may  lead!" — ^  You  speak  widi  grest  confi- 
dence young  man,"  answered  the  prince  ;  **  but  the  anangeaieaii  of 
Providence  are  inscrutable,  and  the  presumption  that  in  every  Qoea^ 
rence  we  can  read  a  special  interposition  for  or^againat  us,  and  a  re- 
velation of  the  duties  that  we  must  fulfil,  may  too  oAen  prove  bat  a 
sinful  delusion  of  our  own  minds." — **  Yet,"  «ud  I,  ^  the  Cnitl  atlesit 
is  always  to  be  sought  after  and  honoured.  That  impiia^,  n  deeply 
implanted  in  the  human  heart  to  break  throng^  the  veU  oCmytHepf, 
cannot  surely  be  a  snare  laid  for  our  destnictian.*'  He  looked  at  me 
with  deepenied  emotion.  **  But  how,"  said  he,  "  if  my  n^thas  now 
become  too  weak  to  bear  with  that  truth  whidi  you  would  have  ne 

to  diadoaef  If  we  should  too  rashly "  "Nay,"  said  I,  "your 

Highness  would  scarcely  now  resolve  lo  dose  your  eyes  on  that  whick 


is  already  half  revealed,  whoi  youjue  at  tUa  momefit  so  nesr  ths 
light."— ^  Aye,  indeed,"  he  interposed,  "  You  are  in  the  right  9-HI 
aitijl  be  so^— But  you  cannot  imagine  with  what  fear  one  at  niy  ad- 
vanced age  perceives  the  approach  of  novelty ;  how  ralaciantiy  one 
sees  the  febric,  which  had  been  aedulonaly  fauilt  np^  and  so  kng  cher- 
ished in  his  own  mind,  on  the  point  of  being  destroyed,  sad  the  hand 
of  a  stranger  meddling  with  his  joys  or  his  sonows.'" 

With  a  visible  inward  conflict,  he  now  diew  ibe  papea  Snvaidk 
him,  and  looked  at  them  more  attenn'veJy.    "  What  is  hasa  r 
he ;  "A  letter  from  my  brother !" — ^H«  WAu  iha  saaX  m  v 
haste,  and  the  feebleness  of  his  malady  aeemed  oompleldEy  «a  have 
left  him ;  his  eyes  gleamed,  and  with  eXL  the  impatienice  a(  yovrth  he 
glanced  over  the  oontenia.     Rapidly  he  turned  over  ths  fina  laaCasd 
a  deep  Uush  of  anger  sufiused  his  exprcanve  oonnlenanAe-    AAat> 
wards  he  became  all  of  a  sudden  dead^  pale,  let  the  paper  fall  iraa 
his  hand,  and  looked  at  me  for  sobm  time  in  ailaniwv.     At  ksidi, 
pointing  to  the  letter,  and  with  an  almost  oonvukive  quivering  of  ^ 
lips,  he  said,  *'  You  may  learn  there  the  taystery  from  wfaicfajes 
compelled  me  to  draw  the.  veil,  and  judge  (if  yosilk  be  capaUeif 
judging)  how  one  must  feel,  who»  after  twenty  king  yeaia  of  ocsseloi 
conflict  and  suflforing,  discovers  thathe  has  all  tfaia  time  bson  ike  vie^ 
tim  of  treachery  and  deception !" 

He  gave  me  the  letter,  and  at  the  aaaas  tiasa  made  a^sasF ^tl 
should  retire.  Here  follows  a  transcript ;  and  yo«L  nsay  imm^^^ 
iix,  how  its  contents  must  have  agitated  the  imhappy  Prince. 

*'  Brother^ — ^in  the  hour  when  these  papers  will   be  deKvcfed,  joa 
will  probably  be  free  at  last  from  those  vain  paasions  and  straggkits 
which  you  have  hitherto  been  sulgected.    This  world,  wiAsiliiide- 
Insiom,  will  then  lie  behind  you  like  a  for  disianK  eooalry  duens^ 
which  yon  have  once  travelled,  and  whither  you  canaoc  retom.  You 
will  retain,  however,  as  I  hope,  the  full  power  of  laasanmg  on  the 
past} — you  will  judge  as  a  man!  diOQ|^  now  freed  from  all  hk  p9> 
turbing  desires  and  impulses.     With  theae  hopaa,  and  because  I  weald 
not,  that,  with  the  veil  still  over  your  eyes,  you  stemld  peas  fton  ifa^ 
world  into  the  next,  1  shall  withdrew  that  ofasSSQis^  amd rertmljo  yon 
at  once  the  whole  tnxth.-.>Good  creduknv  bmb.'  Yon  miknnd  yeui^ 
selfto  be  deceived.    You  mistmsied  hsiift-wWAiawa  lisMild  bava 
oonfkied,  in  order  to  escape  destniction,  and  pbea4  iiMuactf  in  the 
power  of  those  who  made  sport  of  your  weakaeai. 
only  itself  alone,  and  think  bntof  itsown  rights! 
have  known,  is  a  passion  as  powerfol,  and  as  impeiians.     Yo«  woe, 
indeed,  for  from  being  able  to  understand  a  diapoaiiion  Uk»  mina ;  hat 
now  you  will  comprehend  me  better,  and  all  the  reat,  wtacn  I  taUyoa, 
in  three  words,  that  Julia  forsook  the  court,  and  hm  native  liad, 
faUkfult  pure,  ami  ejptiiue. 

**  Shoukl  you  rightly  oooaider  what  is  due  to  «>  prinoe'a  eaie  of* 
public  weal,  you  will  perceive  that  thia  dmdkmate  oooid  not  hsf* 
been  made  earlier,  for  had  this  been  done,  ao4d&  ^vnm  yovr  wsnta 
cautkxi,  that  we  sihould  have  been  boih  exposed  auid  olB»daaa  loc* 
sure,  and  the  people  vrould  nothave  been  greatly  edified  by  lhef■^ 
rels  and  weaknesses  of  their  mleiB.    But,  indsed,  the  ceaii^as^ 
would  have  been  rainoos,  and  die  preservatieia  of  poblie  tnnqiBiBT 
demanded  some  sacrifice.    Who»  then,  was  to    be  die  vietimf  Tset 
foil,  or  mine,  was  inevitable.    Lay  your  hand  cm  yesir  hesn,  end  «y. 
whether,  in  my  sitnatkm,  vwdi  die  reins  of  posver  in  yoair  hMd^y^ 
wouU  have  let  diem  go,  in  order  that  dieei^prieiotie 
man,  even  of  a  brother,  mi^  be  giadfled  t 

«  That  which  bad  already  happened  betwixt 
had  made,  and  the  leseniment  1  had  coneeived  agaunat  yon.  wi^xe^ 
and  inevocable.  Your  vehement  tempezaxneat,  azid  my  dieF***^ 
spoded  by  indulgence,  die  necessity  of  attending  to  the  f^^^^ 
and  apprahensioai  of  die  stains  that  might  becee*  00  oBrfiMidy  lxaw«r, 
— aU  diese  cirenmstanoes  fell  at  once  into  overwrlsolnaft^f  ««aXMiiaJiaa. 
or  ndier  <^tentioa.  At  diat  time,  indeed,  no  UadM  WW  latanal 
cspiMtidfllMni  coold-luiTa  aataired  toy  indnMMw  dfr«r  yoo* 
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fbre  I  adopted  the  stratagem  of  changing  the  peasion  by  which  you 
were  actuated  into  another  ot  a  very  different  character.  Jealousy  is 
a  poisonous  serpent  that  attacks  the  brain,  and  nestles  there  raUier 
than  in  the  heart.  You  were  lost  as  soon  as  you  gave  way  to  this 
new  impulse. 

"  Tie  mn^nttm  by  which  yovL  were  then  assailed  brought  yoa  com- 
pletely under  my  powers — At  a  moment  when  you  knew  not  what 
you  said  or  did,  yon  had  threatened  my  life;  and  thus  your  own  was 
forfeited  if  I  had  chosen  to  bring  you  to  trial.  To  such  measures,  in- 
deed, I  felt  inyincibie  repugnance,  but  a  barrier  of  separation  was 
now  raised  up  betwixt  iis,  which  could  never  be  broken  through^ — 
We  could  not,  so  long  as  we  lived,  ever  meet  again  ;  and  I  was  con- 
tented, if  by  the  public  you  were  looked  on  as  insane,  and  morally 
dead,  without  bringing  you  to  trial  ibr  high-treason.  I  granted  yon, 
therelbfe,  a  safe  and  sednded  asylum  at  Scharfenstein,  yvell  knowing 
tiiat  the  delusion  under  which  you  then  laboured,  would  hold  yon  as 
securely  as  if  you  had  been  hound  with  adamantine  chains  in  your 
prison.  I  was  satisfied  that  you  would  make  no  attempt  to  return  to 
a  world,  in  which,  since  you  had  been  dius  disappointed  in  the  object 
of  your  afl&ction,  you  no  l<mger  found  any  interest  or  attraction. 

"  Now,  at  die  close  of  your  life,  I  give  you  back  those  peaceful  re- 
oolleetiooB  of  which  I  deprived  you,  and  the  bond  of  mutual  accusa- 
tion should  be  cancelled  betwixt  us.  The  Diary  of  the  beautiful  Ju- 
lia, which  her  guardian  wished  to  send  to  you,  along  with  other  pa- 
pers  and  letters,  on  account  of  your  madness,  remained  in  my  hands. 
The  penisal  of  them  virill  reveal  to  you  Ae  feelings  of  a  heart  that 
was,  indeed,  too  tender  and  sensitive  for  this' world,  and  that,  by  mere 
timidity  perhaps,  was  led  into  errorB.  But  her  lifo  and  character  will 
have,  by  this  time,  wholly  changed ;  her  dreams,  like  yours,  will  have 
passed  away.  For,  what  are  all  these  impressions  to  which  we  at* 
Inch  so  much  importance,  more  than  delnsions  arising  from  a  certain 
alato  of  the  nerves  and  bloody— mere  physical  impulses,  powerful  in 
youth,  but  which  afterwards  decay,  as  if  they  had  never  been  f — ^In 
early  years,  such  dehnions  are,  indeed,  like  pictures,  exhibiting  beau- 
tiful and  seductive  forms  with  all  the  richness  of  colouring  that  ima- 
gination can  bestow.  In  old  age,  these  representations  change  into  a 
hard  stem  outiine,  from  which  every  glowing  tint  has  fad^  away. 
We  move,  then,  along  the  straight  and  joyless  path  of  necessity,  till 
all  is  dark,  or  till  a  new  morning  dawns  on  our  souls.  May  tiiis  last 
be  your  lot,  and  may  the  Divine  light  refresh  and  strengthen  you. 
Fto«weU!" 

Prince  Charles,  then,  had  been  attached  to  a  lady  of  inferior  rank, 
and  the  fomily  pride  of  his  elder  brother  had  interfered  to  prevent 
flieir  union.  Methinks,  there  may  liave  been  other  motives^ — ^but  of 
tiiis  more  heraaHer.  Meanwhile,  Felix,  may  I  beg  of  you  to  reflect  a 
litde,  and  tell  me  what  would  man  become  if  reoaons  only,  without 
emotimis  of  die  heart,  were  to  be  his  ruling  attribute  9  My  answer  is, 
he  would  be  a  demon— an  incarnate  devil,  who  would  persist  in  talk- 
ing of  right  and  wrong,  fitness  and  unfitness,  though  the  hearto  of  all 
aiound  him  were  breaking,  and  his  own  to  boot.  How  admirably 
oonneotad,  and  dovetailed  one  into  another  are  the  crimes  revealed 
in  this  letter ;  how  artfblly  woven,  I  should  rather  say  into  a  net,  by 
which  tiie  guilty  wretch  is  iumself  caught,  and  never  thinks  of  resist- 
ance, hot  rallier  exults  in  his  own  iniquity,  persuading  himself,  all  the 
wUle,  tiiat  he  is  in  tiie  right!  But»  after  all,  Felix,  the  devil  himself 
is,  in  this  world,  suflSciently  contemptible.  He  never  understands 
ray  thing  beyond  his  own  limited  sphere.  There  are  mysteries  in 
lihe  soul  of  man  for  which  he  is  wholly  unprepared,  and  the  compli- 
eated  machinery  and  ordinances  of  Providence,  in  which  oonsists 
what  we  call  Fate,  are  hidden,  probably  from  the  devil  as  much  as 
finm  us.  These  are  to  him  like  covert  walks  in  a  mine,  over  which 
he  strides,  like  a  pompous  actor  in  a  theatre,  without  reflecting  that 
all  hia  Boh«raMi  may  be  d«£nCed,  and  h«  imiy  frll  hMdloof^  into  the 
■  hidden  labyrinth.  How  deceitful  and  hollow  this  reigning  dnke  ap- 
peal* to  me,  and  how  atrange  it  is  to  feel  that  a  heart  yet  beats  in 
that  corporeal  frame  which  he  iwradM  before  the  public  • — Poor  do- 
btded  wrettk  .'—-Felix,  to  how  many  criminals  might  tfaeee  words  be 
applied  f 

t^Aruary  ISrt. 

For  the  last  twenty-four  hours  I  have  lived  in  the  most  tormentii^ 
disquietude.  The  Prince  had  locked  himself  up  in  his  chamber,  and 
would  not  see  any  one. 

In  vain  did  I  watch  day  and  night  at  his  room  door.  I  vras  never 
admitted;  till,  about  an  hour  ago»  his  bell  rang,  and  I  hastened  to  an- 
svrer  the  summons.  He  received  me  with  a  smile  of  the  utmost  com- 
posure and  beneficence.  «Donotbeafiraid,*»saidhe;"lamnotmore 
indispQsed,  either  in  body  or  mind,  than  before ;  somewhat  more  ex- 
dtad,  perhaps,  but  tiiat  also  wiU  soon  be  over.  I  am.  however,  like 
a  bimd  man  raatorod  to  sight,  who  must,  for  aome  time  aftorwnids, 
remam  m  flie  dark;  for  the  world  whioh  now  opens  an  me  is  asoene 
•o  new  and  uneipMted,  that  I  must  have  time  for  reflection,  ere  I 
S^tl^LiSr.S^^'^?'*^  Therefore,  you  must  aUow  me 
^in,?SJ^tl^1fL'*~*  I  do  not  now  want  medical  ad. 
ijw  nor  fowl^t  wiU  ask  for  both  in  due  time,  al«>  for  tiie  ri 

■ad,  therefore,  wished  you  to  see  that  I  am  n^*  ;ii  ^^  4^  uT^^ 
itbat  is  moat  requisite  for  me  uSer  nreSi*   ^  ^J^  ^  ^  V^ 
■oiitiide."    \^  A^\LJI£  J^j  "f?^  cirwinislMioaB-.4hat  is, 
90OXM9.     With  these  wads  ha  had  kmdljF  giTio  ni0  hii  hMd,  md 


seemed  conflicting  with  some  emotion  which  he  could  not  venture  to 
express.  Yet  a  amile  hovered  on  his  lips,  and  at  last  he  collected 
the  papers  which  were  lying  strewed  about  on  the  sola,  and  gave  ihem 
to  me,  saying — **  Read  these  Julius! — ^Your  kind  heart  will  be  almost 
as  much  affected  as  mine  has  been,  and  vibrato  between  poin  and 
pleasure.  You  must  feel  the  conflict  that  I  undergo,  before  I  can 
profit  by  your  friendly  sympathy." 

I  have  now  read  the  papers,  Felix,  and  here  following,  you  shall 
have  a  copy  of  these  confessions  of  a  heart  as  pure  and  innocent  as  it 
was  sensitive  and  suffisring.  Alas !  why  was  a  being  so  childlike  and 
angelic  ever  enticed  to  move  in  the  dangerous  paths  of  this  world ! — 
As  she  engaged  in  its  pleasures,  could  no  guardian  spirits  i^nm  her 
what  an  abyss  of  destruction  was  prepared  under  her  feet? — If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  I  have  heard  before  now  the  name  of  this  lady.  Me- 
thinks too^but  no— it  ift  needless  to  set  such  confused  phantasms  on 
paper.  They  are  but  shadowy  remembrances,  which  T  am  striving  in 
vain  to  unite  with  present  impressions.  Whatever  is  deeply  interest- 
ing, one  would  willingly  bring  home  to  himself,  and  believe  that  it  is 
connected  with  his  own  personal  experiences.  But  this  is  all  ground- 
less.    Read,  then,  what  here  follows. 

RxCOLLECmONS,  FROM  THE  DiARY  OF  THE  CoDNTESS  JuUA  DE 

AFTER   HER   ENTRANCE    INTO   PUBXJC   LIFE. 

'  ThuTtday  Evenings  Sept.  lOiA,  17— 

That  I  am  now  actually  here  in  the  great  capital,  and  thirty  leagues 
fh>m  home,  appears  to  be  still  like  a  dream.  I  had  said  to  myself  a 
hundred  times  on  the  way,  that  I  should  of  course  find  a  scene  and 
mode  of  life  the  most  difllerent  possible  from  all  to  which  1  had  been 
accustomed  at  my  aunt's  castle.  But  of  what  consequence  was  all 
that  self-preparation!  The  ideas  that  I  had  formed  were  in  reality 
nothing,  though  the  good  Madame  Nagelin  did  what  she  could  to  as- 
sist my  imagination.  She  talked  to  me  of  streets,  squares,  theatres, 
cassinos,  arsenals,  churches,  crowds  of  people,  noise,  and  confusion ; 
yet,  notwithstanding  the  picture  she  had  drawn,  I  was  quite  confound- 
ed when  we  drove  across  the  large  illuminated  Place  de  Parade  down 
to  my  guardian's  house.  Already  on  the  high  road  from  the  last  post 
station,  I  could  sometimes  scarcely  refrain  from  bursting  into  tears, 
all  that  we  met  with  was  so  new,  and  I  felt  myself  so  much  like  a 
stranger, — ^like  an  intruder,  in  the  world.  We  met  at  every  turn  so 
many  finely-dreased  horsemen,  so  many  grand  equipages,  and  every 
one— even  to  the  Ibot-passengers,  stared  so  boldly  into  our  carriage ! 
Perhaps  all  the  people  could  read  in  my  pale  and  bewildered  counte- 
nance what  passed  in  my  mind,  for  I  saw  that  many  of  them  laughed 
ironically,  which  doubled  my  confusion. 

At  tlMB  town-gate  one  of  the  duke's  equipages  passed  by  us  on  the 
way  to  the  palace,  which  we  saw  at  some  distance.  Our  postillion 
directed  our  attention  to  this^ — ^pointing  to  the  carriage ;  «*  Her  High 
ness  the  Duohesa  dowager,"  aaid  he ;  and  I  must  confess  that  at  this 
moment  I  felt  a  kind  of  triumph  in  the  thought,  that,  in  future,  I  too, 
should  be  driven  about  in  such  an  equipage.  I  was  half-impelled  to 
say  to  our  talkative  postillion  that  I  was  a  demoisdle  d'honneur  at 
court,  but  conquered  this  propensity.  If  such  thoughts  were  blarnea- 
ble,  it  was  not  long  ere  I  underwent  the  proper  penance  of  a  terrible 
embamsment  I  had  leaned  too  "fiur  out  of  our  carriage  to  look  afler 
the  duchess,  when  a  young  man  in  uniform  passed  quite  close  to  me 
on  horseback,  and  takingoflfhis  hat,  bowed  with  great  politeness.  I 
felt  that  I  blushed  deep  as  crimson,  for  my  cheeks  even  burned  pain- 
fully OS  I  drew  back  my  head.  ''That  was  the  Grand  Duke  himself 
—God  bless  him!"  said  die  postillion.  Good  heaven !  how  I  trembled 
in  eveiy  limb  at  these  words!  What  must  his  highnoM  have  thought 
of  my  boldness,  and  even  indecorum! 

At  this  house,  my  timidity  and  confiised  monnen  are  treated  with 
great  indulgence,  and,  on  our  first  arrival,  my  guaidian  camo  down 
stalls  m  Uie  kmdeat  manner  to  welcome  us.  How  tranquU  and  firm 
he  looks  mthe  midst  of  all  tiie  bustie  by  which  we  are  here  surroimd? 
ed !  I  was  glad  to  give  bun  my  hand  for  protection,  an^  he  led  mo  un 
stalls  to  the  room  that  was  appointed  as  mine.  «  You  will  rest  your- 
self  here  for  a  little  while"  said  he;  "The  countess  will  soon  te 
witn  you.  I  shall  go  to  her  and  announce  your  arrival"  When  he 
badYetired,  I  begged  of  Madame  Nagelin  tiiat  she  would  not  leave 
me;  but  she  said  « it  was  now  full  time  that  I  should  learn  to  take 

^aaZ^^^:  ^^"1"^  u  ®  7^*"  ""^  "^^'y  ^  ^'«^  l»fi»  "ndered  it 
impossible  t^t  she  could  be  always  witii  me,  as  she  was  not  entiUed 

to  move  m  ^e  same  circles.  She  knew  her  duty  in  tiiis  respect,  and 
WDuW,  therefore,  firom  the  fint  moment,  withdraw  to  her  proper  dis- 
tanoe."  It  seemed  to  me  that  she  was  ratiier  irritated,  because  the 
ootmt  had  not  shown  her  much  attention.  But  how  vexatious  is  this, 
--4hat  on  our  very  first  entrance  into  what  is  caUed  tiie  world,  die 
pleasant  connections  and  habits  of  private  life  are  disturbed  and  bro- 
ken! Most  tiua  of  necemty  be  soi—It  is  n^thinks,  rather  an  evil 
omen! 

-  As  for  the  countess,  she-ssMns  to  me  in  her  demeanour  somewhat 
too  stiflT  and  solemn ;  but  perhaps  I  do  her  injustice.  Her  looks  and 
nmrnwr  tnay  be  influenced  by  iU-healtii ;  at  least  her  complexion  is 
rery  pale.  Afadame  Nagelin  tiiinks  tins  is  but  the  efiect  of  die  white 
and  red  paint  which  she  must  wear  when  she  attends  at  court,  hearimr 
which,  I  answ«»d,  tiiat  I  should  never  as  long  as  I  Uved,  leam  to 
disguise  my^lf  m  tiiat  manner.  She  laughed  rather  ironically,  and 
nid^  I  wmild  change  my  mind  in  due  time ;  for  ybntii  soon  passed 
awayl  more  etpedalfy  wifli  tiboae  who  moved  in  die  gay  cixt;ies." 
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Ahfl!  this  tf  but  a  mxmhte  piospeet t— One  camiot  tb«n «iuoy  U£d  wilb 
impunity;  and  thii  remindi  ma  of  oar  good  priett'a  favorite  wnile  of 
the  *' thorns  that  lurk  under  the  fairest  fiowen."  Bat  in  troth  I  can 
believe  it  all ;  fi>r  one's  mind  feels  here  so  restless  and  unquiet.  To- 
day I  have  particularly  soifered  on  that  account  The  countess  de- 
sired me  to  go  with  her  to  the  drawing-roooi,  where  she  introduced 
me  to  many  strange  ladies  and  gentlemeB.  I  trembled  through  every 
limb,  and  in  ray  terror  and  confusion  oould  not  utter  a  word.  Indeed 
I  knew  not  what  to  say,  and  could  only  walk,  bow,  and  curtsey  like 
•n  automaton.  Besides,  my  iace  had  not  recorered  fiom  the  cold  air 
mi  our  journey;  my  cheeks  must  have  been  as  red  as  scarlet,  and  ray 
hair  was  not  properly  arranged.  One  chance  reflection  that  I  caught 
in  the  mirfor,  had  completely  ruined  any  setf-posaossien  that  I  might 
liave  otherwise  retained,  and  I  l6oked  ashamed  and  conlounded  at  the 
Beatly  a^uated  dress  and  tranquil  aspect  of  the  ladies  around  me.  I 
became  quite  dubrmle;  end  in  a  liide  while,  self-ref»oach  was  added 
to  my  other  distresses,  fiir  I  could  not  but  confess  that  the  pain  I  no^ 
felt  was  but  the  result  of  morti/ied  vanity,  .or  perhaps  some  woiae  feil- 
iag.  How  unfortunate,  if  for  the  future  I  am  doomed  oAen  to  discover 
auch  dark  shades  in  my  own  chanctar! 

September  \H(h 
N<H-»it  surely  cannot  be  absolutely  sinful  to  take  delight,  as  I  have  i 
done,  in  the  beautiful  sights  and  varied  amusements  that  are  Ibund 
there!  At  least  I  feel  my  spirits  elelted,'and  I  am  quite  happy.  "  AU 
his,'*  I  have  often  said  to  myself,  "  is  the  result  of  human  labour^ — 
contrivance,— or,  in  a  word,  of  genius.  How  powerful — almost  im- 
limited,  is  this  genius,  and  how  great  and  good  that  omniscient  Ruler 
fiom  whom  all  such  gifts  proceed  !*/  And  never  have  I  felt  myself 
more  inclined  to  devout  reflection  than  now,  when  my  heart  is  thus 
iUled  with  joy  and  gratitude. 

Yesterday,  I  went  to  hear  high  mass  sung  in  the  great  church, 
where,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  the  duke's  family.assembled  together. 
There  appeared  to  me  somewhat  remarkable  and  aflecting  in  this, 
that  under  the  influence  of  such  solemn  music  I  should  first  behold 
those  penons  on  whom  my  future  lot  and  fortunes  in  life  depend.  I 
was  particularly  struck  with  tlieir  dignity  of  appearance  and  demea- 
nour, and  still  more  by  the  unaflfected  humili^  and  sincerity  of  their 
devotion.  Through  the  whole  assemblage,  indeed,  I  was  glad  to  per- 
ceive tiie  most  respectful  conduct ;  and  it  seems  to  me  as  if  such  meet- 
ings were  more  requisite  here,  than  in  the  serenity  of  the  country, 
where  one's  mmd  need  never  be  disturbed  from  religious  impressions. 
Yet,  if  among  the  woods  and  fields  my  heart  was  moved  to  devotion, 
here  my  attention  is  doubly  fixed  and  concentrated. 

The  solemnity  that  awaits  me  to-morrow,  is  of  a  voxy  different  kind. 
I  am  to  be  presented  to  the  duchess,  and  this  will  cost  me  no  little 
share  of  anxiety  and  trepidation.  Meanwhile,  I  have  learned  from 
the  countess  the  circumstances  that  led  to  my  being  chosen  as  a  maid 
of  honour,  which  place  she  herself  held  for  twelve  years.  Some 
months  ago,  when  she  was  married,  the  good  old  duchess  requested 
the  count,  her  husband,  to  find  some  young  person  of  his  own  femily 
to  replace  the  lady  of  whose  service  he  had  deprived  her.  He  sug- 
gested me,  and  his  proposal  Kvas  approved  of  ■  How  one  event  aJ- 
.ways  entwines  itself  in  this  world  with  another?— *We  never  know 
when  or  how  circumstances,  over  which  we  have  no  coYitrol,  may 
throw  us  at  once  into  a  situation  wholly  new,  and  perhaps  uncongenial ; 
but  all  this  must  be  the  work  of  a  benificent  Providence,  however 
strange  it  appears  to  me ! 

I  wish  fervently  that  the  hour  of  my  presentation  at  the  palace 
were  only  past  Those  old  swarthy  walls,  ramparts,  and  towers,  inr 
spire  me  with  a  kind  of  horror,  and  1  felt  this  particularly  to-day,  when 
I  drove  past  them  in  the  countess'  carriage.  She  pointed  out  to  me  some 
lofiy  windows,  and  said,  "  Mark,  Julia — ^You  will  be  living  there 
soon— These  were  my  apartments.  May  your  time  be  spent  there  as 
contentedly  as  mine  was,  and  may  you  leave  them  as  gratefully  and 
as  happy  T  I  know  not  how  it  happened,  but  when  she  pronounced 
these  woids,  her  tone  was  very  plaintive,  and  the  tears  rushed  into 
my  eyes  as  I  looked  up  again  at  the  windows.  Alas!  why  did 
my  kind-hearted  guardian  make  choice  of  me  fer  this  duty  7  Me- 
thinks  he  could  scarcely  have  found  any  one  who  was  less  fitted  fer 
living  at'  court. 

S^ember  19f*,  17-*-. 
I  can  scarcely  help  laughing  now  at  lay  childish  fears  of  yesterday. 
My  embarrastment,  indeed,  wtm  soon  over;  fer  the  duciiew  is  all 
kindneai  and  condescension.    She  looked  at  me  most  favourably, 
when  I  made  my  curtesy  before  bet— -cast  a  significant  glance  of 
aatiafiiction  at  the  countess — then  embraced  me,  and  said,  «How  ranch 
I  love  these  timid  down  cast  eyes,'* — ^fbr  after  the  first  moment  I  had 
indead  looked  awkwardly  on  the  ground,  and   felt  that  I  blushed 
deeply.     Afterwaids  she  desired  me  to  take  my  place  on  «m  ottoman 
that  waa  opposite  to  her,  and  describe  how  I  liad  lived  Ull  now,  and 
how  I  had  filled  up  my  timft  in  the  country.     Perhaps  my  stoiy  fffts 
not  given  in  the  proper  court  style,  fiw  my  hearers  often  looked  at 
each  odier,  and  the  duchess  often  sosiled.    She  listened  very  atten- 
tively, however,  and  doubdess  was  not  dissatisfied ;  for  ahe  heiMlf 
took  the  trouble  of  leading  me  diiough  aU  the  principal  opanmantB, 
espUJning  to  me  the  paintings,  poMiaits,  and  atatuaa  with  wbiah  the 
palace  is  richly  adorned.    She  showed  me  aiAo  uaiiy  apeotmaM  of 
the  most  ourioivi  necfaanism ;  est  tba  maaioid  elocfas  in  iiotian ;  aid 
ftl  last,  became  I  expressed  a  great  w«Ader  at  a  litda  galden  IM, 
tiMt»  wbm  wnnd  up,  olapped  its  ^FinflSy  aud  ffWg  Uk«  «  ImUMk, 


die  iMMd  lae  10  Moept  it  ^gmvnmkt  TUmhm  daUfhlad  «» ]i»- 
yoad  naasura,  «ad  U  laaat  lop  times  to-day  I  liava  wowid  hiaa  ap, 
and  thafvetty  onatiifa has  wlertained  me  vriih  hia m«s»c.  Hiowkiiid 
was  it  in  the  duokeps  ta  indulge  my  childish  fency  in  thia  w>nnor  I 
Doubtless  she  well  knows  how  to  win  the  hearts  of  thoaa  about  her; 
fyg  there  was  nothing  she  eould  have  ofibfad  m«  by  wiiieh  I  wouki 
have  been  aa  perfectly  enohftntad. 

I  waa  roueh  9Hgai9k  by  her  roamar  whan  ahe  apoka  of  her  son,  the 
reigning  dvdta,  to  irhooi  sdbe  is  obvioudy  miiioh  atteched.  His  pty- 
tmit,  large  as  life,  hanga  ia  har  own  chamber;  and  thoogli  she  di- 
rected my  atlantion  to  it  only  as  the  likeness  of  our  saveNJca,  yet  it 
was  easy  to  penaiva*  dwt  rite  legarded  it  witb  all  a  moihei^a  pnde 
and  feorlnans  I  was  glad  lo  paiceive  thia,  but  I  oaaHot  aay  that  I  by 
any  meaae  admiaad  his  oonmaDanoa.  He  has  a  eald  piaod  eivivs- 
aioB,  a  look  fir  inspasiow  aallMrily,  that  axailea  in  Iha  beMdav  dia- 
lika  rather  than  wiUang  obadaanoe.  The  laoha  af  Mnoa  Charles 
pleased  asa  fer  batten  I  should  say  that  ha  had  a  live1in«s  af  dii|»- 
aitisn,  and  kinrtiw  af  heart,  of  which  the  ether  iaderatd,  Iniiis.pieCNie, 
IsBwever,  he  fenaimwaniad  gacing  wsA  laiher  aawnniAil  aaniiwaan  an 
the  wide  aaa,  and  distant  faliie  ali^,  wUeh  m  one  aidb  of  Ihe  tfawaiMs. 
Prince  Charics  aocompaaied  anr  troapa  to  the  Cast  Iniiai^  and  fer  the 
isetferea  years  has  heenabasnft  on  this  foreign  scrvioa.  Tfca  llsni^fhtw 
of  hM  beiag  thns  so  fer  rsmoie,  were  pethapsiaora  thsn  the  atiaheas 
aaohl  haia  to  dwaU  uponrafaa  weirt  haslily  peat  Ids  portrait,  wUsihl 
arooid  g^idly  have  oonteniidaAad  fer.a  long  ttma. 

WeU,  I  shaU  aaon  have  laiaure  enoiish  to  atisdy  aU  the  paimiltfi^ 
fer  in  a  few  days,  I  aas  to  begin  nty  taipDilsar  artandanae.  The' 
ess  will  net  aBow  of  any  ferther  dsls^ri  and,  I  aanst  fwnfatn 
iiapalienca  «  snoh,  I  oan  iiatdly  wait  sa  Isng.  How  rapidly 
Mead  of  Mind  is  ihaBgiii  for  another  in  this  wnrid!  JhH,  a  lillle 
while  ago,  I  fwued ibrt  wUoh  I  nowaa ardent^  wish fia- (  feol,Itntot, 
ttknot  Bieia^rmyownnaiitf,«nd  the  dealing  ponp  of  tW  aourt. 
Ihat  hM  few  ehaagad  my  mind.  Nisi  the  wmspeeted  oandesoaoaian 
af  the  dudtoss.  her  IdndneM,  whieh  is  liia  that  of «  aaoHiaft  4Md  l*o 

aaduaity  feat  I  eball  «ajoy  ■■'•r  her  lautoi  i'mmi  ihmn  an  fWMiartfWi- 
tions  wUeh  ndgisi  eoraly  ha*a  a  natnrsL  iaAuenoe  yro\«V*'f^j 
and  BeaTen  ssill  |irotoot  iqa  *«  the  am  af  brraimial  and  ahrtdtoh 


older 


The  Lady  Gabrielle,  who  is  premiere  dame  d'Aennewyfe^ 

lertfaanlam.    Of  ao«Ma  dto  hM  not  ao  feaah  a  oomplanenp  nor 

aachlively  apirite  5  hnt,M  to  thaM  laat  oironaastancaa,  riia  k 

tobeofadittaentoinnian.    Bt^^iimBmjaeemkfml^ 

in  herlMir^  and  trips  up  iha  great  statresae  fest 

net  withpBt  se  gaaM  exsrtien,  feat,  whsn  she  eoa 

aba  m  quite  exkaMMd,  and  totton,  panfeig  4ind 

own  apsitaient.    I  behaved  ao  ineeirtiousiy»  diat 

when  tiya  ha^panad,  I  asidd  wst  halp  l««eUi«^ 

how  i  ems  Maosed,  ahe  tP^^  «•  •  ▼«>7  saaBBa  loolr, 

widioM  apaaktog «  b«  ainoe  dian,  ahe  hss 

exposed  ma  to  wmof  vaiatisMi     I  saflefao  ^m 

yeatesday  eventogi  whan  tba  doefaaH  hod  fee 

from  the  Oiand  Duba-Hm  wbiah  oaoadmi,  Aa  oiaria 

pretty  naBien>aa,and  mora  femal  than  «wai    The 

ever,  who  was  in  a  gvf  hmasw,  P"*?*"**  ~V.^, 

company  should  aasmne  MW  hi^erical  or  <h<>f^.^ „ 

fer  the  Jest  of  the  #»emng,  haep  «p  a  eanvarsatia«  anited  totMi  iiii« 

so  chosen,  which  would,  of  ^jourse,  fHre  rtM  to  «•_  ""TZT    i«m 

associations,  and  meetings  of  inoong^-uous  »>•««*  ™/"f;;??V*  ^ 

tomfied  at  this  ]Aan  m  I  knew  not  any  part  thiji  jmM  P^'Z 

even  if  I  had  ftnown  one,  would  have  been  nnaMe  to  "^7>y  "^ 

any  feing  else  but  whet  1  really  am.    ^W^ienl  WMWttoag  tiwieq^ 

I  pooled,  and  vamly  considering  what  I  ou^t  ^  ^Y^STJtfS 

to  laugh.    «  Kow,  countess,*'  said  die,  «  have  the  fe^T  •f^^JSl 


Ibraanr 
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nursery,  or  the /tor  cAM^MfrM  oTyoiMr  A«ttl^  roial  abed^ 
beau  idetd  in  your  mind,  sndi  M  you  oonW  now  «"^«f" 
amusement  r     At  these  words  I  blushed  so  violonfly  ^^  *  ,.  ^  ^  , 
lift  up  my  eyes,  or  attempt  any  answer  while  the  doke  «™?\  "J^ 
ft^^La  l^ne  of  irritetion,  called  out,  "  Mademo-^eJ^Andl^ 
yTSiTfeat .  nwaery  tola  is  to  alW  fee  ch«e» 
feeocsMtem.    Of  conma,  dwi.  die  wdl  daoida  «  Cmdw*^ 

started  from  her  seclasion  and  solitu^  like  a  *??»™"r!!lj  iScdd- 
bud,  comiietely  edipdng  fee  dmina  <5fl»««*J?' 2*^*^2^ 
ing  an  fe^princM  of  dM  earfe  -^h^r  f-t"  H.J«  ^^^^^^ 
inmediataly  turned  pale,  and  nrtirad  ■?»  *fJ~^'!^7,o.  her 
dttcham  feUowed  Iwr  wife  mi  angiy  kok;  bat  towawia»%  s«p,  ««r 
ttgaida  iwie  by  no  means  sn  kind  airi  an«irtagmg«^^ 

beWquitounconacioirt  of  hatriiif  «y»^?y^Lr 
coMprahairf ibr  wimt  laason dto  di^  beoitad^ 

tt  aeemad,  howwar,  m  if  ddi  B«d*  "^S^ JSdS^ 
upim  fee  goo*  spSrito  of  aU  tji.  pyj,  «^«^^ 
w^,ofco«fee,giv*imf.    The  difeo  cfloB«u<J  tospyafc  «  a 
ef  diarpness  and  i«itotis«t  *•  dadiaM  hMsair 
atod  I WM,  of  aoaftie^  <|*ito  dow«aMt  ani  em 

l«gan,  and  fei.  l«wght^«»f«»  i*f  ?^  •-^ 
fee  applaoM  HmH  ds*  dbmmU  ftMft  ^^V^ZTZ^ 
indaZ^ad  htot  aM^r  *•  ^  dlgitt^>aiadon  ^J^^ 
Mfe»«>MnfIS<  laaantofld*  Uusessii  laa 
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When,  oil  ratnttung  to  tny  own  aparimeiUai  I  related  what  had 
happMMMl  lo  the  good  Madame  Nagelin,  she  sbook  her  head  doahtftiUyi 
ae  if  die  thought  that  Ihia  afftir  migbt  lead  to  very  aonoui  eoaee- 
qaenoei.  " I  Well  know,"  MJd  she^  "what  efihels  arise  firom  such 
petty  jealowiee*  among  people  of  the  world»  and  I  heartUy  wiah  that 
my  Joiia  had  neVer  provoked  any  sttob^  hoitili^  ?  lor,  of  all  enemieB 
to  which  we  can  be  exposed ,  aflhmted  canity  is  the  most  dangerous, 
because  it  is  in  secret  always  that  she  plans  her  revenge ;  we  are 
mined  befere  we  have  had  time  to  suspect  that  we  are  in  danger. 
Beiides,  vanity,  my  child,  gives  birth  to  vanity.  It  flatters  us  in  one 
way,  even  if  we  should  feel  pain  in  anodier,  to  be  exalted  and  tri- 
umph over  our  neighbours.  Julia — Julia«"  added  she*  in  a  serious 
tone,  **  be  therefore  on  your  guaid/' 

Certainly  I  shall  ant  according  to  thoee  hints,  and  to^y,  in  the 
fint  place,  I  shall  wait  on  the  lady  Gahrielle.  Perhaps  I  shall  yet  be 
able  to  win  her  confidcqace  by  respectful  behaviour*  and  by  praising 
(which  would,  imiecd,  be  no  more  than  just)  her  talents  in  mniic,  axui 
lier  Bupenor  knowledge  of  the  world,  to  which  I  cannot  make  any 
pietenaions.  Even  if  theie  methods  should  fiul,  yet,  in  my  own  ooo- 
seiMice,  I  can  remain  t^ranqnil,  lor  I  have  never,  in  thought,  word»  or 
4eed,  iqjared  this  iriitable  lady. 

lat  week  qf  the  Carnival,  OcUier  3d. 
Formerly,  when  I  read  in  romauoes  of  the  ftetivitiee  and  splendour 
which  I  now  witness,  I  always  supposed  that  the  authcnr  had  made 
a  free  use  of  his  poetic  privileges,  and  had  inventad  much  of  the 
pageantry  which  he  described.    How  little  did  I  then  expect,  that  I 
shook!  one  day  find  a  realiMtion  of  all  these  dreams !    Were  I  to 
speak  of  the  opem  oIoim,  hew  oonld  I  express  what  delight  it  has  af* 
Ibirded  met    I  need  not  attempt  to  deaeribe  what  I  felt  i^^the  soenery 
-•-flie  aclor»— the  grouping^-othe  situation,  and  the  story  so  brilliantly 
d^eloped,  would,  of  coune,  have  been  enough,  aione,  to  rivet  my  at- 
tention ;  but,  when  such  impressiona  are  strengthened  and  oonoentra- 
ted,  when  the  scenes  aa  it  were,  acquire  tenlbid  life,  by  means  ef  the 
moet  enchanting  music,  this  union  in  one  placer  and  fer  one  purpose, 
ef  many  noUe  arts,  appears  le  ma  the  moat  eJKiuJsite  of  all  princely 
e^ioymenta.    I  waa  here  so  oonibunded  and  wrapt  up  in  what  passed 
tasfora  me,  that  it  was  long  beibre  I  remarked  how  the  duke  was  con- 
stantly gazing  at  me  through  his  glass.    To  say  the  truth,  this  manner 
of  his  is  always  very  disagreeable,  and  I  am  glad  to  appear  aa 
if  I  did  not  take  any  notice  of  his  conduct.    However,  between  the 
acta,  his  Highness  manmuvred  so  aa  to  have  a  place  next  to  mine, 
and  whispered,  '*Has  then  the  Countess  Julia  eyes  and  eaia  only  for 
this  passii^  stage  play,  and  can  nothing  more  serious  engage  her  at- 
tsntkm  f"    I  knew  itot  what  to  answer)  it  seemed  as  if  he  expected 
that  I  shonld  undeistand  him,  though  he  vrould  not  be  at  the  trouble 
to  explain  hia  meaning.    **  I  thought,"  said  1,  "  that  we  wera  all  met 
here  in  order  to  ei^  the  open)— I  did  not  know  that  any  other 
a^feo^"*'^^*    **  fite,  then*"  said  he,  interroptiag  mor  **  the  meie  iranuK 
work  of  the  piotnre  cootenta  yeu  V*    He  looked  dark,  and  iiowningly, 
and  I  was  aboot  to  tell  him,  that  hia  words  were  an  absolute  riddle* 
bat  Just  than  the  dooheas  called  to  me.    She  kept  me  for  a  long  time 
fixed  beside  her,  asking  what  I  thought  of  the  operai  and  a  hundred 
other  qoaotiona,  so  that  I  escaped  by  this  meana  the  continuance  of  a 
tfc<eoome  dialogue  with  (he  duke.    I  must  not  Ibiget  to  mention,  that, 
(Mia  evening  be&re  thi%  when  we  had  gone  to  a  tragedy,  his  conduct 
had  given  me  great  annoyance.    The  flay  was  Othello,  and  Desde* 
noona'a  grief  moved  me  indess»ibab|yfl  so  Uiat  I  could  not  help  shed- 
ding teant  which  the  dpke  remarked,  juad,  as  I  thought,  he  laughed 
at  me  scoiofhUy. 

•*  Whom  are  you  weeping  for?"  said  he|  ♦« is  it  fcr  her  who  has 
Uadled  these  fiamea  of  jealousy  and  revenge,  or  for  the  unhappy  man 
wim  feels  them  buming  within  him,  and  oonsumiiv  his  vitala  ?  Of 
what  conseqaenoe  are  «  iew  woman's  teaie,  o«fnp«re4  with  the  ~tTT- 
loBB  tormenis  which  ke  suflbn  7  Women  only  know  the  diijbrenoe 
between  a  clear  and  cloudy  aky ;  but  ws  must  have  either  l^uadise 
at  Fiandemomum.  Tbia  Moor  utters  not  ane-half  of  the  race  which  1 
caold  express^" 

I  tremUed  at  these  frightful  words,  and  waa  indeed  so  much  dis* 
oomposed,  that  I  eould  scarcely  ait  out  the  lemainder  of  the  tragedy. 
Aha!  why  is  it  so  ordained,  that  this  proud  and  violent  man  ahould 
ao  often  disturb  my  >est  and  most  iaoocent  ei\)oymentaI 

In  a  few  days  there  is  to  be  a  masquerade,  and  for  a  long  tinte 
past  this  has  been  abnoat  the  onlv  topic  of  conversation.  Remembei^ 
ing  what  I  have  heard  and  readlf  such  entertainma»t«,  I  cannot  deny 
that  my  curiosity  is  raised,  and  yet  I  am  afraid  of  the  licenUousness 
and  coniiision  lo  which  they  are  said  to  give  rise.  If  the  duke  only— 
ii*^'^ 'T'*^,?***^  J  ^''^^^  •^J^'*^  *»«  would  i»t  be  so  w^^ 
overbewmg !  When  he  comes  near  me,  I  am  so  eoafeunded  and 
parried,  that  my  usual  good  spirits  quite  desert  me.    Besides,  who 

^^  ^^J^^'^J^  ^^  "^y  put  on  his  presumption, 
whidi  always  guns  confidence  fiom  my  timidity.  This  verv  mom^ 
mg,  GabneUe  assailed  me  with  a  voUt^  TSSL»1  wS^ 
•Ige  of  stden  confids^Ual  i^ayeno^  eigi^^^g^^^^^f^ 
2«ous  whispem,  and  so  Ibrth.  Well  HeS^TmHS^C 
£^U  'J^**J^»I«»"  ri*  aU  -uch  attention.,  and  bow  ttonkftdl^ 
^Id^m  anyone  who  eould  riK>w  me  the  means  oft^ 


^^^^^ik^oiymm^XZti^ 


hall,  amid  the  rose<»loured  light,  and  the  crowd  of  maaks,  waa  I  not 
altogether  changed,  not  only  in  dress,  but  even  in  feelings  and  chap 
meter ;  and  are  such 'changes  allowable  ?  I  fear  not ;  fer  even  now, 
I  can  scarcely  recollect  myself  and  become  again  what  I  was  or 
what  I  ought  to  be.  How  did  it  happen,  then?  Aye—the  duchess 
had  transfermed  me  into  a  kind  of  Indian  feiry-queen,  and  I  was  to 
play  the  part  of  Titania.  My  omaments  were  fantastic  enough.  I 
had  a  diamond  crown  in  my  hair,  and  over  this  was  throvm  a  light 
purple  veil,  so  long,  that  it  "extended  from  the  erown  of  my  bead  to 
the  ground.  My  other  dress,  which  I  thought  was  cut  much  loo 
short  in  the  skirts,  was  of  a  bright  sparkling  silver  stuff  I  had,  be^ 
sides,  a  pearl  necklace  and  ear-rings,  a  golden  sceptre  twined  round 
with  lotus  flowers  in  my  right  hand ;  and,  in  the  other,  a  fan  of  palm 
tree  leaves  fivm  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  In  this  grand  attire,  they 
placed  me  befere  a  large  mirror,  and  with  shame,  I  must  confess,  Uiat 
my  hean  beat  quickly  with  a  feeling  of  triumph,  at  the  brilliant  figure 
which  I  made  there.  At  last  the  waiting-maid  biooght  me  the  small 
half  mask  of  black  silk,  which,  though  it  capnot  in  reality  prevent 
our  being  recogmzed,  yet  gives  to  the  wearer  a  feeling  as  if  she  were 
mnier  a  veil  of  mystery,  and  renders  one's  spirits,  therefere,  more 
bold  and  buoyant  The  duchess  examined  my  dress  carefuUy  bc^re 
I  left  my  room,  and  expressed  satisfaction  at  my  appearance.  Yet  I 
know  not  how  it  was,  all  at  once  she  seemed  lo  hesitate,  and  the 
tones  of  her  voice  changed  as  if  some  painful  apprehension  had  come 
over  her ;  till,  as  if  determined  to  resist  such  an  untimely  moed  of 
mind,  she  hastened  away  to  her  carriage. 

Arrived  at  the  rooms,  how  astonished  and  confeunded  was  I  at  firsti 
by  the  infinite  variety  of  figures,  many  graceful  and  attractive,  but  fer 
more  that  were  beyond  description,  hideous  and  absurd.  I  was  glad 
to  cling  for  protection  to  Gabrielie's  arm,  who  walked  proudly  and 
confidentially  through  the  saloon  in  an  antique  Spanish  dress.  The 
Grand  Duke  had  disdained  the  trouble  of  assuming  any  charaetef, 
appearing  in  a  black  Venetian  mantle,  with  a  mask  indeed,  though 
every  one  knew  him,  and  his  humour  seemed  a  strange  mixture  of 
gaie^  and  chagrin.  From  the  first  moment  of  my  appearance,  his 
regards  were  directed  to  me,  and  continued  fixed  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  rob  roe  of  all  self-possession. 

"  Why,  then,  beautiful  Julia,"  said  he,  **  have  you  asramed  an  em- 
pire only  over  the  fabulous  spirits  of  the  air  ?  Would  you  thus  ap* 
pear  to  mortals  only  by  fits  and  starts,  in  your  uncertain  wanderings? 
Yet,  beware  !>— fer  fairies  sometimes  fell  under  the  power  of  moro 
potent  spirits,  and  there  are  influences  in  the  world  of  which  you 
know  not  yet" 

While  the  duke  thus  spoke,  and  I  wished  heartily  that  I  could 
escape  from  him,  there  arose  through  the  ball-room  a  strange  mmv 
muring  of  voices,  and  involuntarily  we  were  obliged  to  move' as  the 
crowd  drove  us  on,  till  I  perceived  that  all  thi?  attention  had  been 
excited  by  the  figure  of  a  tall  graceful  Bramin.  He  had  just^then 
made  his  entree,  and  was  looking  round  on  the  motley  groupes.  At 
last  his  eyes  lighted  on  me,  and  he  immediately  hastened  up,  took  my 
hand,  and  led  me  towards  the  duchess. 

"  This  brilliant  faiiy-queeo,"  said  he,  "  calls  me  from  my  own  land 
of  dark  miperstitians.  into  a  n«w  sphore  of  light  and  joy.  For  her 
sake,  then,  I  cast  off,  along  with  these  garments,  my  old  feithand  all 
the  prejudices  of  my  country,  in  order  to  bend  submiarively  beneath 
the  sceptre  of  this  gracious  and  beautiful  empress." 

With  these  woids,  throwing  aside  his  Bramin  attiie,  he  presented 
to  qs  the  figure  of  a  young,  handsome  knight,  with  the  eastern  insignia 
of  the  order  of  St  John. 

"  Charlee— Charles !"  exclaimed  the  duchess,  and  he  throw  himself 
at  the  feet  of  his  enraptured  mother.  She  could  suy^  no  more,  but 
that  single  tone  of  her  voice,  as  she  proqgsraced  his  name,  had  deeply 
moved  every  heart  in  the  assembly.  "  The  prince— the  prince  re- 
turned from  India  \"  wsa  now  calieir  aloud,  and  echoed  thioush  all 
the  rooms.  .      .       .  ■ 

In  her  great  joy,  the  duchem  kissed  and  embraced  me  as  well  as 

her  son.    "Dear  litUe  enchantress!"  said  she,  " thy  appearance  t» 

cc!  ^*^  *^  diamond  crown,  and  palm-tree  leaves,  was  a  kind 

of  fereboding  what  happiness  would  come  to  me  fiom  the  shores  of 

the  Ganges." 

The  prince  also  continaed  to  address  me  in  the  most  flattering 
terms  i  but  the  duke's  expression  and  looks,  which  I  just  then  me  J 
(for  he  had  taken  oflT  his  nuisk,}  were  horrible,  and  I  felt  quite  ovaiv 
powered  by  this  unexpected  scene.  It  seems  the  prince  had  ooq- 
tnved  to  obtain  leave  of  absence,  and  had  come  home  alone,  when 
no  one  was  aware  of  his  intenUen.  The  army  will  not  return  yet 
for  many  months. 

Aflerwards  I  had  the  honoiir  of  being  his  partner  in  the  dance,  and 
he  begged  that  I  would  make  allowances  for  his  awkwardnem,  as 
during  his  k>ng  absence,  he  had  been  quite  unaccustomed  to  such 
amusements.  But  how  litUe  did  he  require  to  make  any  such  apology! 
He  danced  so  lightly— «o  simply  and  gracefully!     Surely  he  is  far 
handsomer  than  his  picture,  though  it  was  by  my  recoUection  of  it 
that  I  was  enabled  at  the  fint  glance  to  recognize  him.    It  seema 
now  as  if  I  had  seen  and  known  him  all  (he  days  of  my  life,  and  sf 
if  I  could  share  with  him  all  the  cherished  thoughts  of  my  own 
heart;— but  how  little  resemblance  there  ia  between  this  Princfi 
Charles  and  his  brother,  whose  looks  are  always  as  dark  and  thieat- 
eniiig  as  a  Okunder-cloud  I    Since  Prince  Charles  returned,  the  duke 
ooee  said  to  me,  "Forget  not  Othellor*  9fifi  bis  tone  wis  such,  that 
my  hlood  rat  cold  in  every  vein. 
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There  is  one  part  of  my  own  oonduct,  with  which,  perhaps,  I  ought 
not  to  be  quite  tatiiified.  The  prince  raqoerted  that  1  would  allow 
him  to  keep  the  mask  which  I  had  laid  aside  at  the  supper^lable;  and 
I  gave  it  to  him  without  hesitation. 

« It  wotild  serve,"  he  said,  «  as  a  remembrance  of  the  day  when  he 
returned  home,  and  of  the  remarkable  coincidence  between  his  Asiatic 
habiliments,  and  mine  as  an  Indian  fiury.  This  dark  shrine."  added 
he,  «•  empty  as  it  now  is,  will  not  faU  to  remind  roe  of  the  angelic 
beauty  that  greeted  meV>n  my  arst  entrance  here;  and  in  these  hollow 
circles,  unmeaning  as  they  would  seem  to  others,  I  discover  still  the 
radiance  of  two  bright  eyes,  that  I  shall  evennore  behold,  in  houn 
when  they  no  longer  behold  me." 

I  felt  the  delightful  influence  of  these  words  penetrate  to  my  very 
heart ;  but  that  I  had  not  done  right  in  giving  him  a  present,  as  if  to 
encourage  such  flatteries,  was  not  long  after  very  painfully  proved, 
when  the  duchew  happened  to  ask  what  I  had  dune  with  my  mask  f 
Alas!  instead  of  venturing  to  tell  the  truth,  I  was  silent  and  embar- 
rassed,— till  at  last  I  had  recourse  to  deception.  I  stooped  dovni  as 
if  I  would  search  for  it  under  the  table ;  and  then,  with  a  Altering 
tongue,  stammered  out,  **  I  have  lost  it."  This,  indeed,  has  left  a  sad 
stain  on  my  conscience,  and  I  know  not  when  it  will  be  eflaced. 


Recoixections  or  the  Countess  Jcua  de 
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December  20th. 
Oh,  Heaven !  the  days  of  peace,  joy,  snd  delightflil  illusions  are 
now  past !-— Aye,  this  is  indeed  that  love,  of  which  the  mere  reflec- 
tion, as  it  is  described  in  romances  and  poems,  has  so  often  agitated 
my  hearty—and  how  fearful  is  this  reality !  Amid  the  dreadful  con- 
flict of  feelings  by  which  I  am  assailed.  I  know  not  whither  to  turn 
for  support  and  consolation.  If  I  dared  speak  to  the  duchess!  But 
no — that  is  impossible — she  is  frr  too  elevated  in  rank  to  be  made  a 
imnfdante,  and  the  countess  is  unfortunately  very  ill.  Either  of  them 
might  assist  me,  but  as  to  Madame  Nagelin,  though  good  and  kind- 
hearted,  yet,  in  the  aflbin  of  this  worid,  she  is  helpless  as  a  child. 

That  unfortunate  hunting  party  at  Scharfenstein !  From  the  very 
outset,  I  was  afraid  of  its  consequences ;  and  yet,  the  day  was  so 
beautiftil,  our  drive  thither,  and  our  amusementi  there  so  inviting ! — 
Alas !  why  must  joy  and  sorrow  so  often  travel  together  f  By  how 
many  people  in  the  town  must  our  brilliant  appearance  have  been 
envied !  Every  window  was  crowded  with  admiring  spectators,  all 
watching  our  grand  sledges,  our  fine  prancing  and  richly  caparisoned 
horses,  hung  wiA  bells,  which  sounded  so  delightfully  in  the  still 
morning  air.  And,  as  to  myself,  did  I  not  forget  all  the  past,  and 
every  thing  else  in  the  world,  so  totally  was  I  engrossed  by  this  new 
pleasure?  Did  not  my  heart  heave  with  rapture,  when  I  flew,  swUl 
as  an  arrow,  along  the  smooth,  glittering  road,  and  the  prince  sitting 
behind  me,  guided  our  sledge  so  adroitly  and  securely.  The  town 
soon  lay  for  behind  us,  and  we  came  always  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  daik  regions  of  the  pine  forests;  where,  how  strange  was  the  con- 
trast presented  by  the  sUent  loneliness  of  all  nature,  and  the  lively 
ringing  of  our  horses'  accoutrements !  What  I  then  heard  or  aaid. 
truly  I  could  not  repeat ;  the  time  pest  away  like  a  fairy  dream.  Only, 
I  well  remember,  that  when  we  were  muunting  the  deep  micent  to 
Scharfenstein,  the  duke,  who.  was  driving  his  mother  also  in  a  sledge, 
came  up  with  us,  ^nd  shouted  wildly  that  we  might  keep  out  of  his 
way.  Then,  for  tfie  fhvt  time,  my  dream  was  broken,  and  my  heart 
was  again  awoke  to  fearful  and  gloomy  apjMvhensimis. 

The  party  assembled  m  the  castle  at  a  sumptuous  de^eime  a  lafovr- 
chette.  Here,  it  happened  that  the  duchess  vi^as  forcibly  reminded  of 
the  pleasant  days  that  she  had  spent  in  early  life  with  her  late  hus- 
band at  Scharfenstein.  She  pointed  out  his  portrait  and  her  own,  and 
then  asked  the  duke  wfaelfiar  he  had  no  thoughts  of  ever  bringing 
home  a  princess  to  share  in  hi|  prosperity?  His  dark  brows  hnme- 
diately  contracted,  and  throwing  back  his  head  with  an  air  of  dis- 
dain— **  Where  is  there  any  woman,"  sidd-fae,  **  by  whom  thia  heart 
could  lie  vndefstood  f  As  well  might  yon  expect  to  nse  the  fires  of 
Hecla  in  the  narrow  chamber  of  a  cottage,  as  to  confine  me  within 
the  trammels  of  domestic  hie. 

His  mother  looked  at  him  mournfully,  and  meanwhile  the  young 
prince's  eyes  were  anxiously  searching  lor  mine.  I  answered  him 
kindly  in  the  same  manner ;  and  though  I  could  have  controlled  my 
words,  yet  my  looks  unavoidably  betrayed  that  I  vras  glad  to  cling  to 
him  as  a  friend.  The  duke's  expressions  were  indeed  so  strange  and 
ill-timed,  that  the  whole  party  seemed  perplexed,  and  lost  in  myste- 
rious apprehensions. 

Soon  after  this,  however,  the  bngle-honis  were  heard  fimn  the  cas- 
tle court,  and  the  hunt  was  immediately  to  begin.    Our  breakftst  party 
dispersed,  and  in  a  short  time  we  reassembled  at  the  outward  gate, 
where  the  duchess  and  all  the^other  ladies  mounted  courageously  on 
horsebaclc.     At  that  time  Prince  Charles  came  to  me.  axid  said  in  a 
low  voice,  '*  Will  Julia,  flien,  fulfil  the  promise  which  her  looks  have 
already  made  to  her  too  hap^  lover  V*    Heaven  forgive  me,— I  spoke 
sincerely,  and  answered  him,  "  Tes," — ^bnt  how  fearful  are  the  conse- 
quences that  this  word  may  bring  on  him  and  cm  me !  In  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  the  duke  came  up  at  a  hard  trot,  forced  himself  betwixt 
us, — took  hold  of  my  horse's  bridle,  and  forced  me  to  ride  away  with 
bim  into  a  wild  thicket    There  he  bn^e  out  into  such  passionate 
vehemence  of  language,  accompanied  with  such  tones  and  gestures, 
that  I  might  have  fldlen  senseless  at  my  tormentor's  feet,  had  it  not 
been  that  the  whole  party  came  right  after  us.  and  the  spoit  then 
properly  began. 


I  omnot  tell  what  happened  through  the  rest  of  the  day.  It  was 
not  till  late  in  the  evening,  that  I  recollected  myself,  -whetk  I  was 
seated  in  a  carriage  with  the  duchess,  and  knew  that  a  weanscne 
life  of  suffering  and  conflict  was  before  me.  Oh,  hapfiy  dsys  of 
youth  and  hope, — ^how  soon  your  sllusions  have  pnsaed  avvay/— and 
aif  inward  voice  almost  warns  me  that  it  is  for  ever ! 

Fehmary  90(A,  17 — » ( in  IhefcUowiMg  year.) 
When  I  now  read  over  the  preceding  pages,  it  seems  as  if  many 
years  had  elapsed  since  I  wrote  them.  Wbat  bitter  tears  have  &Ikn 
to  eflace  their  traces !  That  Julia  who  wrote  them  is  no  longer  the 
same.  Her  once  childish  and  smiling  countenance  is  become  fioomy 
and  pale ;  her  tearful  eyes  look  dimly  on  die  glimmering  tveilli^  of 
the  past  Tormented  both  by  her  own  emotions  and  the  psanonB  of 
others,  she  is  an  unhapf^  being;  held  constantly  in  suspense  betwwn 
the  respectful  homage  of  an  ardent  lover,  and  the  peneculioDs  of  in- 
solent t3rrBnny.  Which  of  these  two  is  indeed  to  prevail,  snd  how 
can  all  this  end  ?  Under  a  mask  of  icy  coldness,  the  dnke's  whols 
existence  laboun  under  the  phmu^  of  passion  wbich  threatens  evoy 
moment  to  break  out  As  for  his  mofher^s  conduct,  it  k  guided  alter- 
nately by  compassionate  sympathy,  and  the  mere  pompous  fansaHsf 
of  high  rank.  She  has  sent  me  warning  messages  by  the  connteai, 
and  has  threatened  me  with  being  deposed  and  exiled  fiom  court  In 
return,  so  far  was  I  from  expressing  any  regret  on  that  Aooonnt,  that 
I  only  begged  permission  to  go  for  a  few  montha  into  volunlaiy  retire- 
ment My  request  would  be  taken  into  oonsidention  was  the  an- 
swer, for  she  cannot  venture  to  fHOVoke  the  duke  by  any  dccxirre 
measures.  Even  this  vroman,  firm  and  exalted  as  she  seems,  trembles 
in  the  presence  of  her  eldest  son.  How,  or  whMe,  then,  sfaBll.s  poor 
helpless  girl,  such  as  I  am,  iKipe  to  be  secure  against  his  si^r  t  As 
for  thee,  my  only  beloved  Charies,  least  of  all  miMt  ihou  know  die 
cause  of  my  terror ;  and  Heaven  grant  that  no  apprebeosian  oC  me 
truth  may  find  its  way  to  thy  mind ! 

Mty  lit,  17-^ 
How  have  I  had  strength  to  carry  thraogh  chat  which  I  deemed 
utterly  impossible  T     Am  I  awake,  or  h»i  it  ncA%\lbeen  \miX  «  AreamX 
If  I  can  believe  my  senses,  we  were  privately  bettothed  in  the  cfaoich 
of  St  Mary-    The  good  Madame  Nagelin  was  a  witnea  of  the  cere- 
mony, and  in  a  few  days  we  are  to  set  sail  for  India.    In  kis  anas, 
after  this  long  interval  of  doubts  and  fears,  I  shall  greet  a  new  wotU. 
I  shall  behold  him  ever  with  me,  and  no  human  power  ^hall 

Jfiiy  2iL 
Shall  part  us,  I  would  hhve  written ;  bat  I  was  interrapted  hf  a 
summmis  to  attend  the  duchess.     I  fbond  her  in  tears,  and  A»  ooold 
hardly  tranquillize  herself  so  as  to  speak  widi  me^ — ^  Jnlia,*'  ssiddie 
at  last,  "  it  is  you  alone  who  can  restore  to  me  my  loet  peace  of  nisd. 
You  have  indeed  been  the  cause  of  diseoitl  in  tbe  Ihimly  cfyoar  be- 
nefnctress     but  I  well  know  that  this  is  not  the  result  of  asy  dei^ 
on  your  part     You  have  been  misled  by  tbe  too  great  sasecflibili^ 
of  your  own  heart  which  is  yet  young  and  inexperienced ;  but  Vi  ia 
your  duty  to  call  it  from  wandering.     Procoise  me  lo  exeit  yoor  at* 
most  skill  and  ingenuity  in  order  that  Prince  Charies  nay  get  the 
better  of  his  present  mad  passion.     For.  believe  me,  Julia,  the  feel' 
ings  by  which  he  is  actuated  are  not  justifiable^ — ^it  is  bat  a  bsae  and 
selfish  attachment  that  can  thus  contend  againat  the  dictates  of  res- 
son  ;  for  he  well  knows  that  his  rank  fbrlnds  him  to  many  the  dan|^ 
ter  of  a  subject,  and  if  he  really  loved  yon,  he  would  dy  from  yoor 
presence.    Therefore,  my  dear  child,  you  must  prove  that  you  are 
too  pure  and  too  proud  to  encourage  in  him  these  dishooourelde  and 
unvrorthy  purposes.     I  placed  the  utmost  confidence  in  yoor  virtue 
and  now  I  beseech  you.  let  me  not  be  disspfioinled.    Saiy,  Julia,  shall 
the  duchess  have  thrown  herself  on  your  geawaitoj,wAt«5lnted  you. 
in  vain  r— I  now  fell  at  her  feet,  and  dung  to  her  cwubdb^    ^  wea 
on  die  point  of  disclosing  to  her  the  whole  truth,  bat  a  ungYe  ^cn^ 
of  die  consequences  that  this  might  brii^  on  Chailea,  closed  my  hfa 
and  my  heart     I  wept,  without  making  any  answer^ — kissed  her 
hand,  ual  retired  fiom  her  presence  like  a  condemned  asimes.    Inca- 
pable of  tolling  a  direct  falsehood^ — ^I  have  yet  deceived  her,  for,  ^ 
her  \odkB  I  read  plainly  that  ahe  considered  my  exoeaaive  afBic 
tion  as  a  proof  that  I  had  determined  for  the  futoie  to  avoid  these 
errors  which  had  thus  rendered  both  her  and  myaeif  eo  mihapfvjF^ 
Such,  alas !  are  the  evils^ — the  curse.  I  may  my,  vriiit^  IbUows  duplh 
city  and  concealment  ^— one  act  of  noeaai^  leads  to  another. 

Mitylih. 
What  I  haVe  experienced  and  su0ered*to-dBy  no  languafe  could 
even  faintly  express.    Oh,  merciful  Heaven!  haw  baa  this  fote  ogos 
at  once  like  a  diunder-cloud  over  us  ?    Prince  Charles  has  been  s^ 
rested  by  order  of  the  duke,  and  dragged  away  fitxu  the  capitri- 
Lately  an  obscure  rumour  spread  through  tbe  toiam  that  the  focmsr 
had,  under  the  influence  of  a  temporary  fit  of  iDabdneaB»  drawn  on  h» 
brother.    Alas!  poor  unsuspecting  Charies!  cooldst  thou  but  have 
known  that  the  wicked  duke  has,  for  a  kog  time,  had  no  i^s^ 
nearer  to  his  heart  than  that  of  accomplishing  thy  deatmctioD ! — Those 
who  wuh  to  bring  about  a  reoonciliation  between   the  btothtfait  •■^y 
that  Charles  is  mad.  and  is  only  to  be  pitied  ibr  -what  he  kss  done. 
AU  this  I  have  learned  fiom  Madame  Nagelin,  ^^ho  ie  the  only  ona 
with  whom  I  now  can  speak  in  confidence,  and  ^wbo  gtm  <x%x\  fiom 
tiBM  to  time  to  bring  me  iateUigaice.    Midnw— ,  jnimiifl  vJLaa.  bow 
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deep  and  acate  feelingB^ — hOYT  ^9  n^bkvt  attributes  of  the  human 
heart  are  misondentood  and  calumniated  in  this  world ! — But  the 
world  adds  more  in  the  present  instance.  People  insist  fliat  a  wild- 
neas  and  inconsistency  have  for  a  long  time  been  visible  in  his  de- 
meanour. My  beloved  Charles !  they  have  discovered  that  thou  art 
insane,  because  thou  art  not  like  others,  cold-hearted,  insensible,  and 
a  hypocrite ! — But  why  should  their  toordt  disturb  him  or  me  ?  Could 
he  but  regain  his  liberty,  and  were  I  but  once  more  'm  his  presence 
an  might  yet  be  well ! 

Madame  Nagelin  has  again  gone  to  visit  one  of  her  acquaintances^ 
and  till  she  returns  I  feel  so  terrified,  that  I  cannot  for  a  moment  com- 
pose myself.  I  sit  here  as  if  in  prison,  like  a  proscribed  and  con- 
demned criminal.  No  one  comes  to  inquire  for  roe ;  the  chamben 
of  the  duchess  are  closed  against  me,  and  my  guardian  has  been  for 
some  time  absent  on  diplomatic  business.  How  shall  I  support  this 
unexampled  suspense  and  misery  ? 

•  '•  •  •  *  *  «r  *  *  *  • 

Oh,  Heaven !  that  was,  indeed,  too  much  t — ^The  duke  here  in  my 
apartments? — ^How  could  he  bear  to  look  at  me,  or  I  at  him  ?  Before  I 
had  time  to  reflect,  unexpectedly,  and  sudden  as  iate,  he  stood  before 
me. — **  Julia,*'  said  he,  *'  my  visit  is,  no  doubt,  as  imwelcome  as  it  is 
unceremonious,  and,  perhaps  you  have  already  cursed  me  in  your 
heart  V*  I  was  so  terrified,  that  I  could  not  express  my  indignation ;  T 
trembled  in  every  limb,  and  even  held  up  my  hands  imploringly,  but 
could  not  speak.  **  Unhappy  girl,'*  said  he,  **  your  presence  has  at 
length  rendered  us  all  miserable — our  domestic  peace  is  undermined 
and  ruined ;  but  do  not  think  worse  of  me  than  I  deserve.  I  can  yet 
forgive,  if  you  will  prove  that  you  repent  of  what  you  have  done.'* 
I  turned  from  him  with  a  kind  of  horror.  "  Reflect,"  added  he,  after 
a  little  time  **  reflect,  that  Charles  must,  from  henceforth,  be  dead  to 
this  world.  You  are  unavoidably  and  for  ever  separated  fiom  him. 
The  court — ^your  own  family — even  people  of  middling  rank  will 
look  on  jrou  with  distrust  and  aversion.  •  Whither,  now,  can  you  turn 
for  refuge  r*— "  Banish  us  both  then,"  cried  I.  throwing  myself  at  his 
feet-—**  grant  us  but  the  foVour  that  we  may  leave  this  country,  and 
never  more  hold  any  intercourse  with  its  inhabitants  !**  The  duke 
laughed  scomAilly.  "  So,  then,"  said  he,  « the  melancholy,  brain-sick 
fool  has  infected  you  with  his  own  absurd  foncies,  and  their  influence 
has  become  thus  deeply  rooted  in  your  heart? — Go— go!"  added  he, 
scornfully,  quitting  my  hand,  which  he  had  taken  to  raise  me  up— 
**  You  are  too  childish  to  love,  or  to  be  loved  by  any  man ; — it  is  only 
good  for  nothing  fantastic  coxcombs  that  you  can  encourage.*'  Wound- 
ed to  the  heart  by  such  expressions  in  contempt  of  my  betrothed  hus- 
hand.  I  felt  at  that  moment,  not  only  the  conscious  rectitude  of 
Charles,  but  was  even  inspired  with  a  share  of  his  pride.  The  duke 
had  indeed,  said  every  thing  that  was  possible,  in  order  to  degrade 
himself  in  my  estimation.  He  had  just  now  uttered  a  most  insulting 
Alsehood,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  my  whole  frame  were  clad  in 
iron  arraoar ;— I  despised  him  too  much  to  car«  for  his  menaces.  He 
was  already  at  the  door  on  his  rptmat  and  r  had  covnrad  niy  fen* 
with  both  hands,  that  I  might  not  see  him,  when,  sndd«nly.  ha  inmed 
back,  and  ran  to  roe  vrith  great  impetuosity. — ^'«  Julia,'*  cried  he 
"  without  my  aid,  you  are  utterly  lost  Do  not  deceive  and  betray 
yourself,  for  if  you  had  but  the  courage  to  be  happy,  and  would  fol- 
low good  counsel,  all  might  yet  be  retrieved."  I  shuddered  at  these 
T*^"^*— I  ^««w  unwilling  to  allow  my  thoughts  to  dwell  on  his  mean- 
ing, which  was  but  too  evident,  and  in  this  contention  I  was  quite 
confused,  and  know  not  what  I  answered.  I  heard,  for  a  while,  the 
duke's  vehement,  thundering  voice,  which  tormented  me,  though  I  did 
not  attend  to  the  sense  of  what  he  uttered ;  but  at  length  all  was  si- 
lent ;  he  had  taken  his  departure,  and  I  was  left  quite  alone.— Yet, 
no!  I  should  not  hove  said  this!  Heavenly  Father,  thou  art  with 
me  still,  and  also  with  Charles^ — Oh !  may  thy  merciftil  support  and 
guidance  never  forsake  tis ! 

Madame  Nagelin  is  arrived,  and  has  come  without  news,  for  Mar- 
tin,  the  Prince's  valet,  was  not  to  be  found.  In  a  short  time,  how- 
ever my  guardian  is  to  return  home.— I  depend  much  on  his  counsel. 
What  will  his  decision  be,  and  what  can  I  now  do  ? 

^*  r.  u  ^  -»fay  20eA.    (Jiut  hefon  my  departure  for  England.) 

I'aieweH,  fereweU,  my  beloved  native  land.'— You  cast  me  from 
jro.  cruelly,  it  is  true  ^-disguised  and  like  an  abandoned  criminal  in 
the  darkness  of  the  mght.  I  must  quit  the  walls  of  this  town.    No 

^fii!r!  ?*~  T\*  "/  ^^V^^^*  and  all  wiU  soon  forget  the  poor, 
gmlty  Juha.  as  if  she  had  never  been.-Guilty,  indeed,  I  Bm;  ^Tre- 

n^^^  T  ^  "^y  "^  unshrinking  in  thy  penance;  and 
Heaven  will  prove  a  just  and  merciful  judge.  That  happiness 
wluch  m  my  levity  and  presumption,  I  wished  to  possess  against  the 

W  ™!  l!2!!?*"*'^'  ^  ^"^  ^'^^"y  ^^n  ^"^"^  »«-  B«  it  »»  then ; 
ImW^  I^!*^^7V'^  possible,  prove  an  atonement,  and  may  I  be 


for  H«av««  oi^-.  i^^    \^       ""'  ""  reproocnea  ror  Denevmg  them, 
evZrjS^  tr  ^.a  r^'  weei^because  you  cherish  anger 


:r  Wese^:;^"!^^^^    •:^^7z:^o^":r^: 

fehfin  vLr  tTJ!^  u  "^"^^  °?*y  »*««*>  y^'  ««.^  truth  woiUd  be 
Sirfo^UT.  fe'^^^fl^^"'  9^«^rf«'-^e  shall  now  look  anxi- 
««»y  lorwaid  to  a,fiur  different  joora^  fiom  that  which  we  had 


planned  to  India.    Our  wanderings  are  like  those  of  the  pilgnms,  6 
whom  it  is  said,  that  they  advance  two  steps,  and  lose  one  on  tteiT 
way  to  the  Holy  Land.     But  let  us  not  be  wearied  or  despondent, 
though  the  way  be  long,  for  at  one  time  or  another  we  most  come  to 
our  journey's  end. — ^Farewell, — ^ftrewell ! 

Here,  Felix,  there  occur  some  lines  half  obliterated,  on  which  I 
cannot  venture ;  for  die  tears  of  hearlrfelt  affliction  have  imprinted  on 
them  the  sacred  seal  of  mystery.  How  could  we  sport  as  we  have 
so  often  done  vnth  this  life,  which,  if  the  curtain  be  drawn  nom  ite 
concealed  truths,  is  so  frightfully  tragical  1— I  am,  in  truth,  so  dismrb- 
ed  and  agitated,  that  it  seems  as  if  I  could  never  more  obtain  even 
one  hour  of.rest.  What,  then,  is  our  whole  existence  in  this  world, 
but  a  ceaseless  conflict  and  alternation  of  crime  and  repentance? 

Once  more  my  feelings  are  completely  changed  ;  die  balm  of  di- 
vine peace  and  consolation  has  been  poured  out  profiisely  on  <mr 
heads ;  but,  to  understuid  me.  you  must  hear  all  that  pa"^  ""J* 
night,  though  I  almost  dread  to  set  it  on  paper,  as  if  it  could  not  be 
real,  and  the  spell  might  be  broken !  ,         v    «-• 

It  was  late  i^  the  evening,  when  I  was  summoned  to  the  rrmce. 
I  found  him  no  longer  confined  to  bed,  but  resting  on  the  soft,  just  as 
he  had  appeared  at  our  first  interview.  He  seemed,  with  anxionu  m- 
quiry,  to  read  on  my  features  the  emotion  that  had  been  produced  by 
the  perusal  of  the  manuscripts.  **  Julius,"  said  he,  "  it  is  now  my  du- 
ty to  give  you  an  explanation  of  much  which  you  cannot  yet  have 
even  guessed  at  ^-therefore,  teke  your  place,  and  listen  quieUy  to 
what  I  have  to  say."  The  Prince  then  roused  himself  from  the  re- 
cUnhig  posture  in  which  I  found  him,  and.  with  the  fire  of  youth  in 
his  eyes,  he  leant  forward,  and  addressed  me^— "  Even  though  we 
should  deny  the  personal  existence  of  malignant  demons  in  the  world, 
yet  we  cannot  doubt  the  influence  of  that  one  omnipotent  spirit  of  evil, 
who  tempts  us  into  crimes^— renders  the  ground,  as  it  were,  hollow 
beneath  our  feet,  and,  depriving  us  of  reason  and  recollection,  fosoea 
us  into  the  gulf  thus  prepared  for  our  destruction.  What,  then,  would 
become  of  us,  if  it  were  not  for  the  assistance  of  Divine  ProvWenoe, 
by  whicr  our  very  enemies  are  sometimes  turned  into  agents  for  ojir 
rescue?  My  heart  was  always  too  warm  and  too  susceptiUe  J—™ 
restrauits  that  I  laid  on  myself  were  feeble  and  easUy  broken  Oirough, 
—and.  alas !  that  barrier  bemg  removed,  I  did  not  fell  myself  alone, 
but  forced  along  with  me  an  amiable  and  angelic  being  into  misery. 
Julia's  affection,  indeed,  was  of  such  a  character,  that  it  ought  to  have 
shielded  me  against  all  the  poisonous  calumny  of  the  world.  But  the 
belief  in  another's  iiuiooenoe,^uch  is  our  depraved  nature^ — ^is  an 
impression  very  easily  disturbed.  Could  you  have  supposed  that  Ju- 
lia's devotion  to  me,  and  the  unshrinking  confidence  with  which  she 
bad  received  my  addresses,  formed  the  means  by  which  our  infernal 
adversary  led  roe  on  to  discontent  and  suspicion  ?  It  would  have  been 
long,  indeed,  before  the  Duke,  with  all  his  agents,  could  have  brought 
me  to  this.  Gabrielle  had  been  constantly  endeavouring  to  fen  the 
fire*  of  jealousy  into-  flame,  but  in  vain.  My  mother,  loo,  deceived 
and  misled  by  every  one,  accused  Julia  of  blameable  levity  ;  for  she 
thought,  that  before  my  arrival,  the  innocent  girl,  if  she  had  not  en- 
couraged, yet,  in  consequence,  peihaps,  of  her  timidity  and  inexperi- 
ence, had  submitted  to  receive  attentions  fiom  the  Duke,  and  even  that 
an  undentanding  and  mutual  confidence  still  subsisted  betwixt  them. 

At  last,  my  brodier  ventured,  one  day,  in  a  strain  of  bitter  irony  to 
laugh  at  my  romantic  passion.  He  heaped  insult  upon  insult,  till  at 
last  he  boasted,  though  with  an  air  of  contempt  and  indifibrence,  that 
Julia  had  granted  him'  many  private  interviews.  I  had  never,  in  my 
life,  been  subject  to  anger,  therefore  was,  by  no  means,  on  my  guard 
against  an  attack  of  this  panion ;  I  knew  not  how  its  raging  waves 
collect  luiobserved,  till  at  once  they  break  over  our  heads,  and  now, 
therefore,  I  fell  an  unresisting  victim.  Quite  frantic  with  rage,  for- 
getting all  coDBiderationB.^  so  that  1  thought  not  of  revenge,  but  only 
of  destruction  to  myself  and  all  others,  I  rushed  sword  in  hand  against 
my  brother.  He  parried  my  attack  with  a  wave  of  his  arm  ; — he 
stood  quietly  and  scomftilly,  and  his  looks  of  jnst  reproach  moved  me 
in  such  manner  that  a  complete  revolution  took  place  in  my  inind, 
and  I  threw  myself  at  his  feet ! 

"  For  a  long  while,  indeed,  I  knew  not  what  I  did,  nor  what  passed 
around  me ;  uid,  on  recovering  my  senses,  I  found  myself  in  a  cham- 
ber, of  which  the  door  vras  locked. '  Even  then,  I  scaroely  knew  what 
had  happened,  nor  could  form  any  distinct  thoughts  or  wishes ;  but, 
late  in  the  night,  I  heard,  under  the  floor,  the  noise  of  a  carriage  dri- 
ving into  the  castle  court  Boon  afterwards,  an  eflioer,  rather  ad- 
vanced in  yean,  whom  I  had,  till  now,  never  seen,  entered  my  room. 
He  flhowed  me  the  Duke's  written  command,  that  I  should  go  with 
him  to  Scharfenstoin^ — to  which  I  made  not  the  slightest  objection, 
for,  in  my  despair,  all  circumstances  were  to  me  become  indifferent. 
On  my  arrival  here,  I  fell  into  a  kind  of  melancholy  stupefection,  that 
blunted  my  senses  almost  against  every  impression,  liie  crime  into 
which  my  ungovernable  rage  had  betrayed  me,  made  me  feel  a  kind 
of  contempt  even  for  all  mankind.  Above  all,  however,  I  detested 
myself  and  that  Julia  whom  I  had  so  fondly  loved.  Even  these  im- 
pulses were  feeble  and  imperfect  At  that  period  I  could  scarcely  be 
said  to  live ; — ^I  had  only  feint  glimmerings  of  thought,  and  these  I 
wished  to  avoid  rather  than  encourage.  Years  passed  away  in  this 
mood,  to  which  another  succeeded  that  was  far  more  insupportaUr* 
litis  vras  the  consciousness  of  reviving  stanigth,  and  the  decrease  o£ 
my  dark  melancholy,  followed  by  inlenl^knraxysois  of  hatred  and 
revenge.    I  titought  of  wreaking  vengeoM  on  Jalia,  and  escaping 
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firom  dM  horrid  bondage  in  which  I  now  suflerod.  At  length  nature 
«MfDed  10  give  way  under  this  struggle,  and  I  became  veiy  ill,  of 
whJcJif  news  probably  were  sent  to  the  capital,  jfor  the  duke  s  physi- 
man  came  to  visit  roe.  I  had  a  great  distrust  of  his  remedies,  and 
sleadftfltly  refused  to  follow  his  prescriptions.  The  (ear  of  poison 
was  then  never  absent  from  my  mind,  and  the  love  of  life  increased, 
•a  the  hope,  by  degrees  awoke,  that  my  situation  might  yet  be  com- 
pletely changed.  In  one  respect,  the  change  indeed  came.  I  reco- 
vered, and,  with  returning  health,  came  bac{c  the  energies  of  my 
mind,  and  I  acquired  a  victory  over  those  passions  by  which  I  had 
btten  tormented.  With  regard  lo  my  own  conduct  at  the  last  meet- 
iag  with  my  brother,  I  reflected  on  it  with  deep  self-humiliation,  for 
I  Uras  more  than  ever  conscious  that  I  had  been  in  the  wrong.  As  to 
Julia,  my  emotions  were  now  more  of  sorrow  than  of  anger  ;  yet,  on 
this  point,  I  was  forced  to  acknowledge  myself  still  as  a  mere  ordina- 
ijr  mortal.  When  1  thought  of  her,  I  could  not  be  tranquil,  and  there- 
fei^  aeught  repose,  by  endl^avouring,  however  vainly,  to  avoid  the  re- 
«»Uection  of  her  altogether.  Yet,  as  if  even  this  might  not  be,  the 
parrot  was  then  brought  hiiher ; — ^I  knew  not  firom  whence  he  came, 
bBt  accepted  the  bird  willingly  as  an  amusement  in  my  solitude.  No 
•ooner  was  he  seated  in  his  ring,  than  he  screamed  aloud, '  Pardour— 
oh  pardon !'  and  '  Farewell, — fiirewcll !'  '  These  words  come  from 
her,'  said  I ;  but,  alas  I  at  that  time  1  was  far  from  giving  to  them  a 
|Moper  interpretation.  I  thought  they  were  the  expressions  of  a  guilty 
ftithleas  woman,  while  it  was  she  who  had  been  ij^ured,  and  who 
thus  nobly  forgave  me ! — And  yet,  strange  to  tell,  the  tones  moved 
ne  almost  as  much  as  if  I  had  indeed  heard  her  own  voice  {  for,  Ju- 
lius, there  is  a  universal  presence  in  recollection.  I  felt  it  in  every 
whispering  of  the  air  through  the  window.  Now  and  then  I  thought 
of  my  flute,  on  which,  in  better  days,  I  had  so  oAen  played  in  Julia's 
presence.  I  longed  for  it,  and  requested  that  it  might  be  brought  to 
me,  which  was  agreed  to,  and,  with  the  flute,  was  sent  almost  everv 
thing  that  had  been  leA  in  my  cabinet  in  town,  so  that  I  Ibund  myself 
e^ftablished  here  as  if  I  lutd  been  at  home.  At  last  came  my  favour^ 
ite  dog.  I  could  not  help  bursting  into  tears ;  when,  recognizing  me, 
be  harked  aloud  for  joy — put  up  his  paws  on  my  shouldeii?  and  laid 
hit  head  on  my  bosom.  '  So  unconquerable,'  said  f, '  are  the  impres- 
iions  of  attachment,  even  in  irrational  creatures, — it  is  a  principle 
thai  God  has  implanted  in  all  beings,-— but  for  the  human  race  alone, 
it  is  reserved  to  be  faithless.'  At  diat  moment,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
voice  of  some  invisible  monitor  said  to  me,  *  Love  may  be  ii\jured, 
hut  it  is  an  amaranthine  flower ;  it  is  immortal  i  preserve  it,  then, 
like  a  sacred  relic  in  Uiy  soul,  and  it  will  be  restorod  to  its  fint  pei^ 
iiBCtioa  in  Heaven !' 

**  Henceforth,  not  only  could  I  bear  to  think  steadfastly  of  Julia,  but 
her  image  constandy  hovered  around  me,  like  a  glorified  visitant  from 
the  habitations  of  the  blest.  Her  faults  and  errors  belonged  only  to 
Ihis  earth ;  but  the  Jidia  whom  I  had  Ipved  was  mine  for  eternity. 
Tlieee  thoughta,  for  the  future,  were  to  me  like  the  rainbow's  arch  of 
lofgavenesB,  hope  and  promise,  succeeding  a  dark  tempest,  in  the  sky. 
I  have  been  better  both  in  mind  and  frame ;  have  been  liule  dis- 
turbed by  temporal  cares,  and  my  aflections  were  indeed  flxed  on 
•nether  warid. 

*'  But  then,  Julius,  you  made  your  appearance.  The  general  whose 
nenift  you  mestioned  as  your  father,  was  Julia's  guardian.  This  cir- 
euBMt8nce»  and  even  the  sound  of  your  name,  of  eoujse  broke  in 
gready  upon  my  repose,  for  a  thousand  questions  occurred  to  me, 
which  1  would  have  wished  to  ask,  but  fearful  that  the  truth  would 
net  bear  investigation,  I  timidly  repressed  them  alh  It  was  the  virill 
of  Providence,  however,  that,  by  your  means,  the  veil  of  mvstery 
ahoald  one  day  be  withdrawn ;  and  now  I  may  ask  of  you,  do  you 
know,  or  can  you  guess  whether  the  unhappy  Julia  yet  lives, — or — 
but  I  oaoBot  help  faltering  when  I  apeak  of  this, — how  her  heart  was 
reeopciied  to  her  sad  destiny  and  mine  2  Conceal  nothing,  my  dear 
fiiwd,  however  agonizing  the  truth  may  be,  I  can  bear  it  better  than 


I  wae  on  the  point  of  making  the  Prince  acquainted  with  my  own 
4im  reeoUeciiooB,->-of  the  letters  which  my  mother  used  to  receive, 
from  an  unfortunate  sister  resident  in  England,  and  all  the  rest,  which 
hm  been  already  deeoribed  to  you,  when  our  physician,  who  had  not 
been  here  for  seyeral  da^  made  his  appearance.  There  was  some- 
what leaerved  in  his  loofcs  and  demeanour,  which  immediately  struck 
ne  ;  end  he  in  his  turn  was  visibly  surprised,  by  the  improved  looks 
of  the  Prince.  *'  What  miracle  has  wrought  this  change  7"  said  he, 
**  I  find  his  Highness'  pulse  beating  like  that  of  a  healthy  young  man, 

and  thore  m  not  the  slightest  symptom  of  fever."     The  Prince 

■railed,  **  ft  will  be  well,"  said  he,  .*.'  when  you  have  thus  restored  me 

tD  the  atrengih  of  yooth,  if  you  can  protect  me  also  from  its  mental 

deltfrioBB  and  disquietudes."    The  physician,  after  some  other  ques- 

tioiM,  ioding  that  his  adviee  was  no  longer  required  here,  rose  to  take 

hia  leavih  end  seeming  in  great  haste,  refused  the  Prince's  invitation 

to  renaaa  all  night,  as  his  business  called  him  hence.    He  had  been 

•M^oioted  by  a  lady,  who  was  now  very  ill,  for  a  visit  at  that  hour, 

and  he  couM  not  keep  her  waiting  any  longer.    **  You  are  perhaps 

foiag  Ihnher  by  the  aene  road,"  said  the  Prince,  "  and  may  return  by 

our  eaatle  7"  **  Your  Highnepa  will  «icuse  me,"  said  the  physician, 

*'  my  visit  thus  far  was  to  you  alone,  hut  why  should  I  conceal,  that 

.there  is  e  patient  whom  I  am  now  to  see  on  n^  homeward  route, 

whoae  raoovery  altogether  depended  on  that  of  your  Highness  f" 

"  You  speak  in  riddle8,|ikiid  the  Prince.     **  In  short,"  replied  the 

fhyaimaa*  "there  reaidet  m  this  neighbourhood  •  very  beautiful,  though 


blind  lady,  who  lives,  aa  die  aaya,  altogether  by  iho  netai  of  jrom 
flute,  which  fall  cheeringly  m  that  sunlight  whieh  she  oan  never 
more  behold,  into  the  darkness  of  her  world,  and  change  her  weeiv 
some  night  into  bright  morning.'*     At  these  words  the  Princo  turned 
pale,  and  looked  anxiously  at  the  doctor.     **  In  direct  terma,*'  added 
the  latter,  "  I  must  explain  to  your  Highness,— this  unfortunate  lady 
says,  that  all  the  pleasantest  remerolxances  of  her  youth,  are  awoke 
by  your  music, — that  these  form  now  the  only  solace  that  she  has  leA 
to  support  existencer— that  in  listening  to  yoa  she  behcdds  every  aceae 
or  image,  onoe  more  in  the  most  vivid  hues,  as  if  all  had  been  re- 
stored.   But  now,  since  the  flute  has  been  for  several  n^hla  n^Iect- 
ed,  she  has  fallen  into  a  state   which  one  might  well  caU  s  lirimg 
death.     All  this  was  revealed  to  me  by  an  old  nurse,  who  ancEMdft  her, 
and  who  begged  me  to  say,  whether  the  beloved  music  wmald  \ss 
heard  again,  or  were  indeed  silent  for  ever?  I  now  hasten  to  bet 
with  the  information,   that  since  your  Highness  is  quite  reomrered, 
your  evening  amusements  will  doubtless  be  resumed."     **  Who  is  the 
lady  ?"  said  the  Prince  in  a  faltering  voice.     "■  She  is  an  English  emi- 
grse,'*  said  the  physician,  "  who  came  many  yean  ago  to  reside  in  tha 
forest,  having  purchased  an  old  ruinous  castle,  of  which  she  has  Gince 
been  a  constant  inmate.     It  is  said,  that  early  affliction,  and  ooAstani 
weeping,  deprived  her  thus  untimely  of  her  eight.*' 

*'  It  is  she~— it  is  Julia  !"  cried  the  Prince,  bunting  into  tears,  and 
throwing  himself  into  my  arms.  ^'  For  Heaven's  sake,"  «aid  (  to  the 
physician,  "  let  me  go  with  you  on  your  visit !  A  thousand  <^ieniAied 
recollections  crowd  upon  my  mind,  and  hopee  that  may  yet  bo  real- 
ized.— I  must  see  the  lady."  *'  You  can  see  her  indeed,  without  leav- 
ing this  room,"  said  the  physician,  leading  me  to  the  window,  "  Mark 
yonder,  in  the  moonlight,  her  form  is  distinguishable  on  the  wild  iw^ 
cliflf)  where  she  never  fails  to  watch  at  this  hour,  in  hopes  that  the 
music  wtU  be  heard  once  more,  and  bring  back  yooth  and  aonligfat  to 
her  imagination." 

The  Prince  had  now  opened  the  lattice ;  he  kneh  down  with  tfie 
flute  in  his  hands,  and  tried  to  wake  its  wonted  notes,  bat  coiiJd  oe^ 
— .eobbed  aloud  ,^ — ^bent  down  his  head  for  some  momeats  ia  mleatt 
prayer, — then,  as  if  supematuralty  tranquilliaed,  lerDned  the  iratra 
ment,  and  without  once  faltering,  poured  ftcth  sath  «a  eau\vwA« 
stream  of  sorrowful  modulation,  that  the  eflSsct  was'uneaxthVy  \  it  wife 
like  the  voice  of  a  beneficent  spirit,  lamenting  over  the  nusfatdnMa 
and  errors  of  mankhid. 

I  could  not  remain  any  longer  widiin  doors  1  ran  down  eHwia 
and  acroas  the  court ;— 4he  draw-bridge  fell  at  my  signal, — I  rwihcd 
forth,  and  never  halted  in  my  breathleaa  course,  till  I  hod  i<eaelteA  ihe 
summit  of  the  rock,  and  stood  beside  her.  I  cannot  describe  whet 
followed ;  the  impressions  of  all  that  passed'  are  raoembeted  likft 
thoae  of  a  dream.  The  first  words  that  she  uttered,  proved  1»  xm 
that  my  hopes  had  been  well  founded ;— ehe  fell  fointing  into  mj 
arms,  and,  scarcely  avirare  of  what  I  did,  but  acting  by  mere  htipalAe*, 
1  bore  her  down  the  clilE  I  know  not  how  the  distance  w«a  |iOt 
over ;  but  1  never  relaxed  in  my  eflbrts,  nor  awoke  m  sLlfposHiaiiili 
and  consciousness,  till  I  had  brought  her  mto  the  Prince's  apartuifMls. 
Felix,  what  a  moment  was  that  when  they  met  again«  dioo^  ttkey 
uould  not  mutually  behold  each  other !  "  It  is  mwaii^,**  said  Alb 
Countess,  when  she  first  recovered  from  her  swoon,  ond  hiwii Iliad  once 
more  on  the  bosom  of  her  beloved. 

The  clear  light  of  day  baa  indeed  broken  out  aioiiod  na  and  m 
you,  Felix,  may  doubdess  have  anticipated,  it  ia  paovod  that  I  eA  the 
oflipring  o£  this  ill-fated  and  yet  now  happy  marriage.  Oh 
mother,  how  sincerely  my  heart  now  foela  yoor  afiectko^ 
grateful  I  am  for  the  counads  that  you  aflbrded  me!  No 
I  at  any  loss  to  explain  the  myaterious  voice  that  of  yore  qioke  to  lae 
in  aolitude,  or  the  unconquerable  yearnings  of  w^  iij^t,  even  ill 
childhood,  after  that  rank  in  life,  and  that  domaslie  ktppdieea^  cf 
which  it  seemed  that  I  was  debarred  for  ev»r. 

Row  deeply  moving  waa  her  appearance  nowl  1BL«  >no^>ftam. 
long  habit,  declined  in  inelancholy---her  dark  cyoa  dhroo&ed^  ^«n 
impenetrable  veil !    The  prince  looked  at  her  wilb  enotiaii«  to  Whieb 
no  words  eould  give  adequate  utterance.    *'0h  ray  beloved  Jotio," 
said  he,  *'how  mudi  has  my  attachment  coot  yvMl-Mhow  beaeo^ML 
eyea!"— and  with  these  words  he  biased  them  gently.     "  My  dearest 
Charles."  answered  she,  "  Heaven  baa  yet  allowed  as  to  retain  all 
Ihe  freshneai  of  our  youthful  feelings,  though  I  have  spent  fiaaay  yton 
in  darknesst  and  yon  have  been  shut  up  within  prison  whDa.    Tfce 
malignant  influence  q€  the  world  has  not  destroyed  thoae 
and  I  was  almost  happy  when  I  knew  that  yoo  were  so 
and  coul«l  reckon  you  still  mine.*' 

Vou  should  be  informed,  Felix,  that  at  the  period 
peered  t.e  me  es  a  travelling  dealer  in  Nuremberg  toyok  ehe  bad 
then  ventured  back  to  her  native  country,  and  aaw  me  for  the  fiisl 
time  sinee  the  month  of  my  birth.  *'  So,  then,"  said  oho,  tb  bataeU^ 
*'  1  have  a  son,  and  he  is  a  stranger  among  strongera  'Wfao  baowft 
whether  he  will  ever  find  his  way  back  to  his  &thor'fl  raiiitol  '  and 
to  his  proper  sphere  in  life  ?"  Soon  afterward^  she  entraMod  lae  «a 
her  old  friend,  Madame  Nagelin,  who  had  beoov^onidd  her  te 
England,  and  who  brought  me  to  my  mothn's  gaudlnn,  wbo  ifrao  mt 
that  time  travelling  with  his  wifo,  being  sent  oa  a  diploBkoliit  to  a 
distant  country,  where  he  remained  for  several  yvaift.  "l^o  C'p*^ 
received  me  very  willingly*  and  after  hii  retntn*  I 
exciting  any  suipician,  fodr  his  own  aoa. 

So,  then,  Feux— such  are  the  intricate  ways  of 
have  been  here  appoiAted  aa  my  frther'a  vv^Utun^l  ktam 
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him  at  last  like  a  peace  memeoget  fiom  Heaven,  inapiring  him  with 
Hew  hope— indeed  with  tranquillity  and  confidence.  Who  can  mear 
sure  or  appreciate  the  deep»  inscrutable  plana  of  Supreme  Power  ? 
Yga  will  ask  me,  perhaps,  what  is  to  happen  failhdr ;  bui  1  liav« 
nothing  more  to  relate.  We  are  all  of  us  at  peace,  and  contented 
with  our  lot  The  prince  is  a  state  prisoner,  and  the  countess  Julia 
remains,  or  seems  to  remain,  a  female  hermit  as  before.  It  is  requi- 
site to  keep  up  appearances,  and  no  other  course  was,  under  existing 
oifotunstanceS)  at  our  command.  Yet,  in  those  two  hearts,  how  deep 
and  placid  is  now  the  feeling  of  boundleiB  tmanimltjr and  confidence! 
To  them,  henceibrth,  what  is  all  the  world,  with  its  anxieties,  tumults, 
and  intrigues  T  Thej  know  not  even  that  it  exists^^Felix,  it  is  need- 
less to  attempt  a  delineatwn  in  words  of  that  which  is  quite  inde- 
scribable t'^-bttt  I  would  wish  you  to  feel  as  much  of  all  this  as  it  is 
possible  &t  a  looker-on  to  feel  by  sympathy. 

However,  that  the  sky  might  not  remain  at  present  altogether  ftee 
fW>m  clouds,  the  ctmAy  castellan,  has  contrived  to  make  his  escape 
fh>ln  Scharfenstein.  Whither  has  he  directed  his  dight— what  new 
misfiHrtune  will  he  contrive  to  raise  up  against  us  f  It  cannot,  how- 
ever^  be  quite  ovefpowering,  and,  whatever  may  happen,  I  am  pre- 
pared and  reoolute.  At  the  worst,  I  shall  betake  myself,  as  a  dernier 
rttort,  to  the  old  duchess,  in  whose  presence,  possibly,  the  whole 
truth  may  be  brought  to  light  Perhaps  I  alone  must  do  penance  for 
the  short  intei^al  of  cheerfUlneai  which  I  was  the  means  of  affording 
to  these  two  sufferers.  But  I  most  confess,  my  feelings  as  to  present 
atid  actual  experiences  have  been  sudi,  that,  for  some  time  past,  t 
have  had  little  room  leA  in  my  -mind  for  speculations  on  the  future. 

LEtTKR  irkOU  FELIX  TO  JUUttB. 

I  hasten  to  prepare  you  by  the  flist  possible  opportunity,  for  an 
event  of  which  the  rumours  will  soon  be  afloat,  both  in  town  and 
country,  and  which  will,  of  coune,  cause  very  material  changes^ — 
Juliua,  the  reigning  duke's  crimes,  are  now  fhghtfViUy  avenged  on  his 
own  head.  I  raflect  with  horror  on  that  web  of  eWl,,  which  he  has 
himself  twined  so  industriously,  and  which,  in  the  end,  is  only  to 
Supply  the  means  of  his  own  destruction.  But  you  must  now  judge 
for  yourself. 

About  eiglit  days  ago,  the  dtlke,  who,  since  that  attack  of  illness 
afler  the  masquerade  ball,  has  been  always  rather  in  bad  health,  was 
sitting,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  in  a  small  cabinet,  at  the  end  of  a 
long  suite  of  apartments.  His  temper  ia  so  variable,  that  those  around 
him  never  know  what  he  would  like  or  dislike.  Consequently,  no 
one  would  iK>w  venture  to  bring  him  lighted  candles,  unless  he  had 
rung  for  that  purpose,  so  that,  as  chance  would  bav6  it,  the  duke, 
having  fidlen  ndeep,  had  forgotten  the  hour,  and  all  his  usual  anange- 
ttkents. 

Meanwhile,  there  came  into  the  palace  court  an  old  grey-headed 
man,  who  ran  hastily  up  the  back  staircase,  and  gave  tlw  pass-woid 
and  signal  in  such  manner,  that,  in  the  dark,  the  guards  never  disco- 
vered that  he  was  a  stranger,  so  that  the  private  dOor  was  directly 
opened,  and  he  went  forward  to  the  chamber  of  our  drowsy  sovereign, 
^he  duke  was  instantly  roused  by  the  noise  his  unexpected  visitor 
made  on  entering  the  room,  started  up  all  in  a  tremor,  and  called 
aloud,  in  a  voice  of  the  utmost  anxiety  and  consternation,  *'Has  he 
Moaped  ^— Has  he  come  hither  r    Now,  the  old  man  being  by  this 
Ume  aa  much  frightened  as  the  duke,  began  also  to  vocifbrate,  till,  at 
last,  both  standing  opposite  to  each  other,  broke  out  into  a  fit  of  mad 
laughter,  which,  at  the  same  time,  being  accompanied  by  all  the 
symptoms  of  deadly  fear,  inspired  the  listeners  with  honor;  and  the 
fiearest  attendants,  on  looking  in,  peroeived  that  their  visages  were 
^bominably  writhed  and  oontmeted.    The  mom  of  the  chambers 
had,  indeed,  watched  the  whole  transaction  ftom  the  next  iwm.  and 
"was  so  much  agitated,  that  he  ran  away  for  the  phyucian,  who  come 
immediately,  and  tried  every  means  in  his  power  to  bring  the  un- 
happy men  to  their  senses,  but  it  was  impossible  to  make  them  listen 
to  any  third  party;  the  same  patoxysms  of  tenor  and  utter  madness 
trei«  renewed,  till  at -last  they  were  ouite  exhausted,  and  fell  into  a 
•leep  or  stupor,  so  stUl,  that  it  was  Uke  that  of  death.    As  for  the 
mysterious  old  man,  who  caused  all  this  disturbance,  Leonardo,  the 
p^ician,  retognised  in  him  at  once  the  castellan  of  Scharfenstein, 
*nd  being  well  aware  of  the  state  of  eircmnstances  theiv,  he  con- 
cluded that  some  fotal  blow  had  been  struck  against  the  duke  fiom 
that  quarter.    At  the  same  time,  he  endeavoured  to  guatd  against  any 
jaore  outtoeakings  ot  such  alaming  madness.    He  therefore  made 
the  castelhm  be  removed  to  another  room,  m  hopee  that  such  parox- 
ywns  wo^  oDt  recur,  unless  brought  on  by  some  outwardly  exciting 
ojuse.    But  ftou^  thus  separated,  no  sooner  had  the  duke  and  the 
oraman  awoke  ftom  their  unnatural  slumber,  than  their  eyes  began 
11!?!^' !5  J5^  ^"^^  MUdously  looking  for  each  other^-so  they 

Ai^SJ^^w.^^'^  ^  ^^^^  «l^y  perplexmg  end 
ivT^^^^^^^  *"  *^»  *^  physicians  have  tried  ^t 

Lh^^Thttn^Trcj;;:?,^^^^^^        ^^n^ 

lOr  some  time,  at  least,  suspend  their  choice  of  n  recent. 

ftte^i:;^'  "^  "7^  ""  mlTuj'itKnnidably.that 
ftmoo  Charlea  IS  neitlvr  mad  nor  guUty.    Even  here,  one  ma/ trace 


that  inward  bom  apprehension,  that  anticipation  of  the  truth,  which, 
though  it  can  be  suppressed  fl^r  a  time,  is  yet  a  principle  inherent  in 
the  human  mind.  Though  they  dare  not  speak  freely,  yet  no  one 
dotibts  in  his  heart,  that  the  duke's  mahidy  is  an  awfbl  judgment 
against  him,  for  the  sufierings  that  he  inflicted  on  his' brother;  and  it 
is  certain  that  a  ministerial  deputation  will  immediately  be  sent  to 
Scharfonstein.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  that  you  prepare  the  prince 
for  this  visit,  and  assure  him  that  the  people  have  placed  all  their 
hopes  on  him. 

Julius,  dare  any  one  in  this  world  ever  decide  that  he  Stands  U 
the  goal  of  his  allotted  course  ?  Every  where,  and  at  all  tamesi  vmn 
but  gropes  in  the  dark;  even  when,  by  self-denial  and  the  redunoia- 
lion  of  hopes  which  bad  been  fondly  cherished,  he  thinks  thai  ha 
must  ihfollibly  secure  peace,  he  is  disappointed; — thtae  An  dutisi 
yet  to  be  fulfilled  betwixt  him  and  the  grave.  But  I  shall  not  detain 
the  courier  for  the  sake  of  moralizing!         ^ 

<*'*        *        *        *        •        «        •        *        «        « 

There  remains  but  litde  to  be  added  to  the  preceding  letters)  but 
that  litde  dissolves  every  lingering  cloud,  and  for  the  rest,  all  is  sun- 
shine. As  Felix  had  anticipated,  the  prince  found  that  the  voice  of 
Providence  called  him  to  ^e  throne;  and  though  the  busy  wwld,. 
with  all  its  goings-on,  was  now  more  than  ever  disagreeable  to  hiilU 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  obey  the  summons.  Thb  scene  was,  indeed, 
moving,  when  the  old  duchess  welcomed  at  court  her  son,  who  had 
been  so  long  an  exile,  while  the  prince's  dignified  figure  and  quiet 
demeanour,  announced  to  every  feeling  heart  how  he  had  strivaia 
against  his  own  passions,  and  conquered. 

As  to  the  countess  Jtdia,  some  time  elapsed  before  she  oould  be 
persuaded  to  leave  her  retirement  The  veil  that  Providence  had 
drawn  betwixt  her  and  the  outward  world,  was,  in  her  estimatioti*  a 
token  that  she  ought  never  to  change  her  mode  of  lifo<  But  wotider- 
ful  and  inscrutable  are  the  mysteries  of  the  connection  between  rftinii 
and  bodily  frame^  acting  and  re-acting  on  each  other! — ^In  hftr  ezoMi* 
sive  grief)  her  eyes  became  dim,  till,  for  a  time*  their  send  ^Iras 
wholly  lost;  but  it  was  found  that  this  evil  was  not  irr«taediabU| 
once  more  she  had  regained  some  perception  of  the  daylight  :-.ka 
English  physician.  Who  then  passed  through  the  eapiiil,  was  ea« 
ployed,  and  completed  her  recovery.  It  is  needier  to  add,  ihht  ah« 
remained  the  only  female  friend  and  confidante  of  die  reigning  duke 
Charles,  who,  frcHn  the  mere  ooneciousnees  of  her  being  near  to  bti^^ 
drew  inspirations  of  courage,  energy»  and  persevmwioe  in  all  his 
undertakings.  As  for  Jnlius»  he  wasi  in  every  respect,  happy  and 
fortunate.  Distinguished  for  hie  admirable  cundact^  both  in  ]lrivat« 
life,  and  as  a  soldier  on  the  battle-field,  it  came  to  plsS,  in  Aftfer  yaal% 
when  his  beloved  parents  were  united  in  death*  when,  alsa^  th« 
former  dake  rested  under  a  magnificent  menument,  and  the  sovereigil 
power  merged  into  another  prindpaliiy,  Julius  was  appointed  prim* 
minister,  and  continued  to  behave  with  such  s|arit  and  propriety  that 
he  was  rtepected  even  as  mueh  as  if  he  had  himself  been  ctk  th* 
throne. 


SHE  HAS  NOT  MOURNED  ALONE. 

She  has  not  mourned  alone-— oh  no^ 

Nor  has  she  e'er  unheeded  wept; 
Her  tears  have  been  responded  to. 

And  sorrow's  hand  o'er  him  hadi  swept: 
Like  as  their  joys,  in  lifers  bright  hour% 

When  seemingly  secure  they  dwelt, 
So  are  their  cares,  now  fortune  low'rs. 

By  each  m  keenly,  deeply  felt ! 

She  has  thrown  the  lute  and  music  by,'   ' 

And  wakes  no  more  the  magic  strain ; 
Ah  no,  it  lies  neglectedly. 

Till  he  returns  with  joy  agam. 
Why  should  she  strike  the  trembling  chsidf 

When  he*»  not  there  the  sound  to  heart 
Why  should  she  breathe  the  Ivric  word, 

"When  all  her  thoughts  are  uaught  with  fear  t 

The  moments  of  her  life  roll  on,' 

And  each  to  her  appears  an  age^—  •. 
For  what  can  cheer  the  lonely  one. 

What  voice  her  poignant  grief  assuage? 
There  U  a  form  at  which  her  eye 

Again  shall  beam  celestial  li^t^— 
So  rich,  so  pure ;  when  he  draws  nigh. 

The  lip  will  Uoom,  the  ch^ek  be  bright! 

And  then,  again,  rich  rounc's  tone. 

Shall  in  the  fair  one's  bower  be  heard. 
At  eve's  stall  hour,  so  soft  and  loBie» 

like  to  the  music  of  a  bird ;    • 
Ajid  then,  a  de^toned  matdjf  voic6» 

Shall  ibUow  to  the  harp's  light  strain: 
Ah,  Clara's  heart  will  then  n^ce. 

When  her  true  love's  letun'd 


% 


THE    SISTERS. 


It  happened  once  at  Manheim,  in  the  year  175-,  late  in  the  month 
of  October,  that  there  had  been  a  frighiful  tempest  through  the  night. 
The  roads  "were  become  almost  impassable  fW>m  the  rain,  and  three 
jcnacig  ladies,  who  had  been  for  some  time  inseparable  companions  in 
the  public  gardens,  found  themselveit  debarred  of  their  usual  prome- 
■ade.  Amelia  and  Maria,  however,  wx>uld  by  no  means  be  prevented 
ftom  malting  their  appearance,  at  the  hour  appointed,  in  the  house  of 
their  friend  Florentine ;  for  she  had,  through  the  lost  fortnight,  been 
so  reserved,  melancholy, >aud  nervous,  that  they  had  no  doubt  the 
stonn  must  have  alarmed  and  disturbed  her  exceedingly.  Indeed, 
ifaere  had  been  wind,  rain,  hail,  and  thunder,  enough  to  banish  sleep 
fiom  the  oouch  of  every  inhabitant  in  the  town. 

Jnst  as  Ihey  expected,  Florentine  came  to  receive  them,  evidently 
in  great  agitation,  and  embraced  them,  even  with  more  than  usuid 
aflbction. 

«*  A  fine  morning  for  our  excursion  !*'  said  Amelia,  trying  to  assume 
a  lone  of  pleasantry;  "  how  have  you  got  through  that  awful  night?** 
-  Not  rery  tranquilly,  as  you  may  suppose,"  said  Florentine ;  "  this 
lioaae,  yon  are  aware,  is  none  of  the  best ;  the  situation,  too.  is  ex- 
posed ;  and  I  thought  every  moment  it  would  have  been  blown  down 
about  our  ears." 

**  It  is  well,  then,  that  you  aro  not  to  remain  in  it  long,**  said  Maria, 
smiling  rather  archly. 

**  Aye,  very  true !"  replied  Florentine ;  "  to-morrow  is  the  day  fixed 
for  the  count's  return  from  Italy.  His  last  letter  was  dated  from 
Heme.  He  is  in  hopes  that  our  marriage  will  take  place  immediately, 
and  that  we  shall  set  out  directly  afterwards  for  his  grand  castle  near 
Hanover." 

"  He  ia  only  in  hopea,  then  f '  said  Maria ;  "  you  pronounced  these 
words,  too,  in  a  tone  so  mysterious,  that  I  could  almost  thitdc  you  in- 
tended  to  disappoint  him." 

•*  Not  I,  indeed !"  answered  Florentine ;  **  bat  how  many  hopes  of 
tiiis  life  are,  unawares,  blighted  in  the  bud !" 

**  Dearest  Florentine  !'*  said  Maria,  again  embracing  her,  *'  for  a  long 
time,  already,  my  sister  and  I  have  been  perplexing  ourselves  in  \'ain, 
to  find  oat  what  coald  have  thus  destroyed  the  wonted  high  spirits 
of  oar  beloved  firiend  f  To  say  the  troth,  we  have  tormented  our- 
selves with  the  thought,  that  perhaps  some  fiimily  considerations  might 
have  oonstraiiMd  yoa  to  this  marriage  with  the  count,  and  that  it  is 
quite  against  your  own  wishes." 

**  Family  considemtions !"  answered  Florentine ;  **  alas !  yod  forget 
that  I  am  now  quite  alone  in  the  world.  Our  race  is  almost  extinct, 
for  I  am  the  only  brsnch  that  is  not  already  mouldering  in  the  ances* 
tral  vaults.  Besides,  have  I  not  oonfeawd  to  ]rou,  that  I  love  the 
<XMmt  with  my  whole  heart !  Or,  did  you  think  that  I  had  lost  all 
regard  for  truUi,  when,  about  a  month  ago,  I  gave  you  such  a  brilliant 
description  of  his  character  f 

**  Nay,  how  can  we  know  what  to  believe  V*  said  Maria.  **  Is  it 
not  an  obvioos  and  unaccountable  contradiction,  that  a  betrothed 
bride,  as  you  are — poasessed,  too,  of  beauty,  fortune,  and  talents — 
moreover,  who  has  not  to  encounter  the  pain  of  leaving  a  beloved 
domestic  circle— «hould,  in  spite  of  all  this,  look  for>vard  with  visible 
apprehension  and  melancholy  to  her  marriage^ay  !'* 

Florentine  gave  a  hand  to  each  of  her  friends.  *'  Yon  are,  indeed, 
too  good,  and  too  anxious  about  me,"  said  she ;  '*I  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  having  so  kmg  kept  up  that  roysterimis  reserve  of  which  yob  com- 
plain. At  this  moment,  indeed,  I  am  not  well  enough  to  enter  on  any 
explanation ;  but,  some  time  to-day  I  shall  speak  with  you  more  com- 
posedly, and  all  will  be  cleared  up.  For  the  present,  I  beseech  you, 
let  us  choose  some  other  sul^ect" 

The  violent  nervous  exdiement  which  Florentine  betrayed,  made 
her  friends  readily  comply  with  this  suggestion ;  and,  as  usual  on  such 
occasions,  they  had  again  recourse  to  the  weather.  Amelia  began  to 
deacribe,  as  humorously  as  she  could,  all  the  eflects  and  varieties 
of  last  night*s  tempest,  till  Maria  interposed  in  rather  a  serious 


**  In  truth,  I  must  confess,  that  for  own  part,  I  thought  frequently 
there  was  somewhat  for  more  than  usual  or  natural  in  the  disturb- 
anoea  of  that  storm.  Many  times  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  window 
of  our  bed-room  was  opened  and  shut  again.  I  could  have  believed 
that  some  one  had  come  in,  an<if  was  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to 
my  bed.  I  heard  the  sound  of  measured  steps  on  tho  floor — ^tramp — 
tnunp--«o  that  I  shivered  with  terror,  and  hid  mjrself,  as  last  as  possi- 
ble, under  the  bed-clothes." 

**  Oh !"  cried  Amelia,  **  don't  speak  of  this,  I  beseech  you !  I  dare 
not  tell  how  often  I  myaelf  have  heard  such  noises,  though  I  Imve 
never  in  my  life,  seen  any  thing  more  than  ordinary !" 

*•  So  much  the  better— -God  grant  that  you  never  may !" 

The  solemn  tone,  and  disquietude  of  eye,  with  which  these  words 
were  pronoonoed,  alarmed  her  friends. 

*'  Have  jfouy  then,  ever  seen  an  apparition  V*  said  Amelia. 

**  Not  exactly — ^not  in  the  sense  in  which  you  have  put  the  quea- 
tion>"  replied  Florentine ;  -  and  yet— however,  you  moat  for  a  while 


suspend  your  curiosity.    In  the  evening,  if  I  live— I  mean  if  I  shoold 
be  better  then— I  shall  tell  you  all." 

Maria  here  twitched  her  sister  by  the  sleeve,  and  the  latter  directly 
understood  the  signal.  They  both  concluded  that  Fkxeoliiie  wooJd 
willingly  be  left  alone ;  and,  anxious  as  they  felt  on  lecowol  of  her 
evident  low  ^irits,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  prolonged  intnuaoa  of 
their  company  would  now  do  her  any  service.  In  taking  her  shawl 
from  the  table,  Maria  made  a  discovery,  that  proved  more  than  ever 
her  friend's  state  of  mind.  She  found  a  large  prayer-book  open,  ia 
which  Florentine  hod  been  reading ;  and  on  glancing  at  the  rubric, 
she  saw,  "  Hymns  for  the  dying,  and  prayers  for  the  deed."  An  ice- 
cold  shuddering  shook  her  frame  as  she  read  theae  words,  and  the 
friends  parted  with  tears  and  sobs,  even  though  theii  aeparmiion  was 
to  be  for  so  short  a  time-Hdmost  as  if  they  were  never  to  meet  ^giin 
in  this  world. 

At  last,  however,  the  wished-for  evening  interview  drew  oa;  and 
the  two  sisters  were  delighted  to  find  that  Florentine  waa  able  to  re- 
ceive them  with  perfect  cheerfulness,  as  if  every  painful  impressioii 
of  the  morning  had  been  forgotten. 

**  You  must  excuse  all  my  folly,  at  yoor  last  kind  visit,"  said  she ; 
'*  for  in  truth  I  had  been  quite  worn  out  by  want  of  sleep,  and  the 
constant  alarm  of  that  terrible  night.  Besidea,  I  thought  that  I  wm 
on  the  very  brink  of  the  grave — ^I  could  not  banidi  this  apprehoisioa 
— therefore,  after  you  hnd  gone,  I  wrote  out  my  last  vnll  and  teata* 
roent,  which  is,  by  this  time,  deposited  aafoly  in  die  Cottncil  Chamber 
with  the  Magistrates.  However,  since  dinnn*  tune,  I  have  had  rwo 
hours  of  sound  sleep,  and  feel  myself  so  raudi  recorered,  thai  I  coald 
almost  laugh  at  all  my  terms  of  the  mormi^.'' 

**  But,  my  dearest  Florentine,"  said  Maria,  "wbo  in  all  ^kve  vracAi 
would  be  led  to  foncies  like  theae  1  who  woa\d  tihVnY  of  «ppraadbing 
death,  or  the  neceaiity  of  writing  one's  last  will,  mcrdy  on  account 
of  a  sleepless  night,  and  a  thunder  atorm  f* 

"  Nay,  nay,"  answered  Florentine,  **  this  would  indeed  be  very  ab- 
surd ;  and  I  by  no  means  wish  you  to  suppose  that  die  tempest  alone 
caused  my  distress  of  mind.  My  feelings  were  indeed  wound  up 
already  to  a  point  which  rendered  any  farther  excitement  unnecesaaiy 
and  superfluous.  But  it  is  time  for  me  to  give  over  speaking  in  rid- 
dles, and  to  fulfil  my  promise.  You  must  be  prepared  to  hear  detaik 
which  are  not  a  little  extraordinary— perhaps  almost  incredible.  Ia 
the  first  place,  however,  let  us  order  a  blazing  fire ;  for  if  my  rioriei 
alone  are  enough  to  fieese  the  blood,  it  is  better  that  the  cold  damp 
air  of  this  room  ahould  not  add  its  infiuenoe.'* 

While  the  servants  kindled  the  fire,  and  laid  eome  billeti  of  wood 
on  the  hearth  for  keeping  it  up,  Maria  and  her  aiater  ezproseA  iheb 
satisfoction  and  delight  at  finding  sucb  an  improvement  in  Florcstine'^ 
state  of  mind  atid  spirits ;  the  latter  also  assured  them  that  she  was 
relieved  beyond  measure  by  the  resolution  she  had  taken  id  share 
with  them  that  load  of  mysterious  apprehension  to  which  she  had 
been  so  long  subjected.  So,  when  the  servants  had  retired,  and  they 
took  their  places  round  the  fire,  she  b^pan  as  follows  .- 

"  Yon  were  both  well  acquainted  with  my  dear  aisfer.  Setmpbina; 
but  yet,  there  was  not  one  individual,  but  myaelf,  who  bad  been  in 
reality  admitted  to  her  confidence.     Therefore,  before  I  come  to  tho 
story,  of  which  she  is  the  proper  heroine,  it  will  be  requisite  that  I 
should  tell  you  somewhat  more  than  yoi4  could  have  guessed  t^  btr 
true  character.     Even   in  her  earliest  in&ncy,  SenptioB  appeared 
quite  diflEerent  from  all  other  children.     She  waa  ^  ^^xi  Yraot^^  \hnxi 
me ;  yet  when  we  were  placed  in  the  nursery  with  ail  «ii  \|U.'y<hin^ 
around  us,  and  I  was  quite  lost  to  myself  and  all  the  world  m  ^ha 
amusement  which  they  aftbrded,  she  would  ait,  even  for  hours  toge* 
ther,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  no  one  could  gufM'what 
really  attracted  her  attention.     In  short,  she  took  no  sort  of  iniere^ 
either  in  the  amusements  or  the  tasks  uf  other  children ;  but  our  fif 
ther  and  mother  did  not  give  themselves  much  concern  about  th  s 
matter.    They  concluded,  indeed,  that  Seraphina's  abstraction  was 
owing  merely  to  a  bluatness  of  perception  and  feelings,  whicli  woold 
always  pnrve  a  formidable  obstacle  againat  her  acquisition  of  tboae 
accomplishments  suited  to  her  rank.     It  was  proposed,  tbere£»re,  to 
send  her  to  a  convent,  where  the  sisters  devoted  their  leiBurc  boors 
to  the  instruction  of  young  ladies;  when,  unexpectedly,  an  oW  clergy- 
man, who  had  long  been  employed  to  give  leesons  in  oar  femily- 
assured  Seraphina's  friends  that  he  had  never,  in  all  his  life,  met 
with  any  child  whose  mind  waa  more  susceptible  Aid  powerful  than 
here.     From  henceforward,  then,  our  house  was  conetantly  b«et  with 
masters  of  languages,  drawing,  dancing,  music,  and  so  lorth ;  but  it 
was  soon  found,  tlut,  among  so  many  pursuits,  there  waa  only  «««  m 
which  Seraphina  vt.'ouM  make  any  proirrt**      ^^«  ^^f*?*^^ 
painters,  and  dancing-masteia,  shrugged  their  shouMers,  and  declared 
that  their  attendance  was  in  vain :  while,  on  die  other  band,  the  nn> 
sicians  were  noopluased  for  a  very  diflferent  reason — for  Seraphtaa. 
soon  excelled,  in  this  art.  all  her  instructors.     More  eapecialJy,  her 
twice  vi^as  so  exquisite,  tl»<t  not  one  of  our  opeza-aingeis  ooaM  nompare 
with  her. 
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«  My  feflier  pwwived.  therefore,  that  hi!  pkm  far  fhw  exttaoidi- 
narv  chUd'B  education  were  at  one  time  too  confined,  at  another  too 
exounive— in  short,  that,  for  the  future,  he  muat  allow  her  (o  fi^ow 
the  bent  of  her  own  diapoaition.    Conaequendy,  Seiaphina  took  an 
opportunity  of  requeiting.  that  ahe  might  be  allowed  to  take  laatiuc- 
tiona  in  a  .cience.  which,  probably,  no  one  would  ever  have  thougt  I 
of  recommending  to  her,  namely,  that  of  aatvonomy.     Jt  is  impomUe 
to  conceive  with  what  impawioned  eagemefls  she  seized  upon,  and 
studied  every  work  that  treated  of  the  stars,  or  with  wbat  rapture  she 
received  the  telescopes  of  which  my  iather  made  her  a  present  at 
Christmas,  when  she  was  in  her  thirteenth  year.     But,  m  a  short 
time,  astronomy  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  her  imaginauon.     She 
revived  the  old  and  forgotten  study  of  astrology;  and,  many  times.  Id 
the  great  vexation  of  her  friends,  she  was  found  absorbed  over  horo- 
scopes which  she  had  herself  drawn,  after  attentively  surveying  the 
stars.     My  mother  died  not  long  after  Seraphina  had  begmi  these 
extraordinary  employments,  and,  on  her  death-bed,  she  wished,  with 
her  last  blessing,  to  warn  her  daughter  against  them ;  but  weakness 
had  increased  rapidly,  and  she  was  unable  to  speak  as  she  intended. 
It  was  hoped,  that,  in  time,  such  absurd  studies  would  lose  their  in- 
fluence on  Seraphina's  mind ;  but.  on  the  contrary,  as  she  advanced 
to  womanhood,  she  seemed  to  persevere  in  them  even  more  than 

ever 

«  You  are  aware,  my  dear  friends,  how  much  she  was  admired  at 
court— how  graceful  was  her  figure— how  glossy  and  luxuriant  her 
baii^-«bove  all,  how  unequalled  in  beauty  were  her  large  blue  eyes, 
which  oftentimes  shone,  indeed,  with  a  kind  of  supernatural  lustre, 
that  the  beholden  fell  in  their  very  hearts,  but  which  no  poet  could 
ever  adequately  describe.  Many  ofllerB  of  marriage  were  made  to 
her  in  vain ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  you  know,  her  time  was  spent 
either  in  seclusion,  or  with  me  ak>ne  for  her  companion.  She  had  a 
great  dislike  for  fine  dreaaea,  and  outward  show  of  any  kind,  avoiding, 
as  much  as  possible,  all  occasions  where' such  parade  would  have 
been  required  of  her.  It  was  but  among  thoae  who  were  quite  ignorant 
of  her  real  character,  that  such  conduct  could  have  been  asoribed  to 
afibetation. 

**  Seraphina  was  in  her  fifteenth  year,  when,  by  mere  accident,  I 
made  the  disooveiy  of  a  phenomenon  in  her  existence,  which  filled 
me  with  such  terror,  that  through  my  whole  life  I  have  never  tho- 
roughly recovered  from  the  impresaion  of  that  adventure.  I  had  been 
out  making  some  visits,  and  on  my  return,  found  Seraphina  standing 
at  the  window  of  my  fother*s  study,  seemingly  afaaorbed  in  deep  re- 
verie, and  with  her  eyes  fixed  like  thoae  of  a  marble  statue.    I  had 
been  so  accustomed  to  those  moods  of  silent  abstraction,  that  though 
I  wished  her  to  speak,  I  did  not  like  to  disturb  her — ^but  looked  from 
the  window  into  the  garden,  where,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  I  saw 
my  father  walking,  ai^  with  him — the  identical  Seraphina,  who  now 
atood  motionlos  beside  me.    '  Heaven  have  mercy !'  cried  I  aloud, 
and  reedy  to  faint, — but  at  that  moment  the  form,  that  had  till  now 
stood  like  a  lifoleas  statue,  began  to  move.     I  looked  again  to  the  gar- 
den, and  saw  that  my  fikther  was  alone  and  gaaing  around  him,  as  if 
perplexed  by  the  absence  of  his  ocMnpankm. 

**  I  dared  not  alarm  Seraphina  by  asking  her  many  queations,  but 
she,  on  the  other  hand,  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  know  the  cause 
of  my  agitation.  I  evaded  the  subject  aa  weU  aa  I  could,  but  asked 
if  she  had  been  kmg  in  the  study  t  *  Nay,  Florentine,  said  she  with 
a  amile,  '  what  meana  this  f  You  should  know  best  how  to  answer 
that  inquiry.  I  came  hither  after  you,  and  had  he&a.  walking  in  the 
garden.     At  least  I  think  so— but  am  not  very  sure.' 

*'  This  halfconsciousness  of  what  had  just  taken  place  vrauld  not 
abne  have  surprised  me,  aa  she  had  often  been  so  absent  as  to  foiget 
all  that  passed  around  her.    But  just  then  my  fiuher  came  into  the 
rooDL    'Seraphina,"  said  he  rather  sternly,  'tell  me  how  you  got  out 
of  my  sight  idl  of  a  sudden  f     Yon  know  I  was  just  about  to  «nrMr«r 
what  you  had  saidr-~when  I  found  that  you  had  disappeared  in  the 
ahrubbery.    I  sought  you  there  in  vain--and  now  you  are  in  the 
house  before  me !'     '  It  is  veiy  strange  !*  answered  she, '  and,  for  my 
own  part,  I  know  not  how  all  this  hiu  happened !'    From  that  hour, 
I  was  forced  to  bdiieve  the  assertions  of  people,  who  had  insiated  that 
at  the  very  time  when  we  knew  that  Seraphina  waa  aitting  at  home, 
and  in  our  own  preaenoe,  she  had  been  aeen  elsewhere.    Beaides,  I 
recollected,  that,  during  her  childhood,  she  often  used  to  speak  of  be- 
ing carried  away  fium  this  earth;  whether  in  dreams  or  supematu- 
lally  was  unexplained,  and  that  ahe  had  bova  with  angels  in  heaven ; 
to  which  circumstance  were  attributed  hor  disregard  and  indlflbrence. 
when  her  young  companiona  wished  her  to  join  in  their  usual  plays. 
**  My  fother,  however,  would  never  believe  any  of  these  rumours, 
nor  would  he  now  listen  to  what  I  told  him  privately  of  Seraphina 
'  being  visible  at  one  and  the  aame  moment  in  the  library  and  in  the 
garden.    '  S|^  no  more,  I  command  you,'  he  exclaimed,  'I  have  heard 
quite  enough  of  thoae  wooden  and  miracles  with  which  your  own 
imagination  ao  amply  supplies  j^ou.    It  is  true  indeed,  that  Seraphi- 
na's charaeter  ia  extraordinary.    She  is  by  no  means  like  other  youi^ 
people  of  the  same  age  and  rank;  but  aa  to  her  appearing  in  difierent 
places  at  one  moment,  or  her  intercourse  vnth  supernatural  beings, 
and  the  world  of  spmti  I  diall  certainly  naer  be  persiuded  into  the 
belief  of  such  absurdity/     Alaa!   my  father  did  not  reflect,  that 
when  we  poor  mortals  speak  of  our  own/ictere  conduct  and  feelings, 
the  word  never  ia  one  which  may  not  be  uaed  rashly. 

**  About  a  year  and  a  half  afterwarda,  there  look  place  another  ad- 
venture, whieh  was  well  calculated  to  oyeitnin  all  hk  iwual  opiniaDB. 


One  Sunday  Seraphina  and  I  were  both  remiaded  of  a  vjait^  for  which 
we  had  been  engaged  long  before ;  but,  though  she  always  regretted 
our  separation,  even  for  a  short  interval,  yet  she  would  give  up  my 
society,  when  as  on  the  present  occasion,  it  must  be  retained  at  the 
expence  of  going  to  a  crowded  party.    Even  the  preliminary  task  of 
dressing  for  such  an  aasembly,  was  to  her  an  insupportablo  torment* 
for  she  reooUected  all  the  whUe.  that  this  trouble  wqs  for  no  other 
purpose  but  to  bring  her  amidst  a  circle  of  people,  whose  shallow 
intellects,  and  affected  politeness,  were  in  the  utmost  degree  repulsive 
and  disgusting.    Besides  she  never  foiled  at  these  large  parties,  to 
meet  with  individuals,  whose  physiognomies  were  such,  that  she 
couW  not  speak  to  them  without  shuddering,  and  even  whose  pre- 
sence, for  a  short  time,  made  her  really  ill  for  several  days  after- 
wards 

"  On  this  occasion,  when  the  hour  approached  she  wished  that  I 
should  go  without  her,  when  my  father,  suspecting  what  whould  hap- 
pen, came  into  our  room,  and  insisted  that  she  should  alter  her  inten- 
tions. 'One  cannot  renounce  the  world  altogether,'  said  he,  'and 
there  are  some  invitations,  which  it  is  our  indispensable  duty  to  ac- 
cept' In  fine  he  gave  an  absolute  command  that  Seraphina  should 
dress  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  go  with  me.  I  had  just  before  sent 
away  my  waiting-maid,  so  that  my  sister  herself  took  the  light,  and 
went  up  stain  for  her  ball  dress,  which  hung  in  a  narrow  closet,  or 
rather  press,  adjoining  a  large  room  on  the  floor  above. 

"She  staid  a  longer  time  than  could  have  been  required  for  an  er- 
rand of  this  kind,  and  when  she  at  hist  returned,  her  whole  appea- 
rance was  so  much  changed,  that  I  could  not  help  uttering  a  scream 
of  terror.     My  father,  too,  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  anxiety  and  com- 
panion—''Child— child!     What,  in  aH  the  world,  has  happened  to 
you  r     She  had  not  been  absent  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  yet  the 
expression  of  her  features  was  completely  altered  ;  there  never  waa 
much  colour  in  her  cheeks,  but  now  they  were  of  an  ashy  paleneas, 
and  even  her  lips  were  of  a  deathlike  hue.     Almost  unconscious  of 
what  I  did,  I  ran  to  embrace  her ;  I  could  not  speak ;  only  my  looka 
implored  that  she  would  exphiin  what  misfortune  had  happened  to 
her.    For  a  long  time,  however,  she  hiy  in  my  aims,  silent  and  motion- 
less, and  it  viras  but  the  kind  and  aflTectionate  expression  of  her  bright 
blue  eyes,  by  which  vre  could  know  that  her  attention  was  not  wholly 
withdrawn  from  this  world. 

<*  'It  was  a  sudden  illness  that  seized  me,'  she  said  at  length — ^one 
of  my  old  nervoua  attacks ;  but  I  am  much  better  already,  and  shall 
be  quite  well  soon."  Then  she  inquired  if  my  fother  still  wished 
that  she  should  go  to  the  party,  but,  under  present  circumstances,  he 
of  course,  allowed  that  this  would  be  hazardous,  insisting,  however, 
that  I  should  go,  though  I  urged,  as  much  as  I  dared,  that  my  atten- 
dance would  be  indispensable  for  Seraphina ;  yet,  in  the  end,  I  waa 
obliged  to  set  out,  though  to  part  firom  her  at  such  a  time  grieved  me 
to  the  heart.  I  had  onlered  the  carriage  at  an  early  hour,  to  bring 
me  away,  yet  my  disquietude  was  so  great,  that  I  could  not  wait  for 
it,  and  at  last  determined  on  walking  home,  ajtended^  by  a  friend's 
servant,  who  could  scare^y  keep  pace  with  me,  for,  indeed,  I  ran  all 
the  way. 

"  Arrived  at  home,  however,  my  impatience  to  be  with  her  ogain 
vras  not  immediately  gratified,  for  I  found  her  apartment  deserted. 
*  Where  is  she  f  I  demanded  with  vehemence.    *  Mademoiselle  Se- 
raphina,' said  the  lackey,  'is  in  his  excelleiacy's  ccabmet.' — 'Alone, 
thenT — ^' No— she  is  with  his  excellency.' — I  hastened  to  the  study, 
and  found  die  door  locked  against  me ;  however,  when  they  heard 
my  voice,  it  was  opened  immediately,  and  they  both  came  to  meet 
me.     Seraphina  was  in  tears,  and  my  father  was  agitated  to  a  degree 
which  I  should  have  thought  impossible  in  a  state  minister  of  his  ta- 
lents and  experience.    She  at  once  understood  my  anxious  looks,  and 
took  my  arm,  that  we  might  retire  together,  but  before  going,  she  vraa 
obliged  to  tranqaillixe  my  fiiiher.  by  on  assurance  that  ahe  would  re- 
member her  promise,  of  which  I  knew  not  then  the  cause  or  purport. 
For  some  time  after  we  had  come  into  our  own  room,  Serai^na 
seemed  so  much  overpowered  by  conflicting  emotions,  tluit  1  was  al- 
moat  afraid  to  speak  to  her,  but,  at  last,  when  I  ventured  to  express 
my  anxious  wish  to  know  what  had  happened  above  stairs,  she  said, 
'  your  curiosity  must  so  for  be  gratified — at  least  1  can  explain  to  you 
part  of  this  mystery — ^but  not  without  making  one  explicit  condition, 
to  which,  in  the  first  place,  you  must  agree  solemnly.    In  short,  yoa 
must  swear  to  be  satisfied  with  that  which  I  disclose  to  you — ^not  to 
misuse  your  influence  over  ny  heart,  in  order  to  bring  out  farther 
discoveries— uor  even  to  express  a  desire  of  knowing  that  which  I 
am  bound  to  conceal  fh>m  you !' — ^ WeU,  tben^ — ^I  do  swear!' — '  And 
now  dearest  Florentine,'  she  continued,  'forgive  me,  that,  for  the  fint 
time  in  my  life,  I  should  thus  have  thoughts  in  which  you  cannot 
share,  and  fat  the  fint  time,  too,  have  looked  on  your  mere  promise  aa 
insufiicient — ^but  my  fother  has  compelled  me  to  this  course,  and  it 
was  to  this  he  alluded  in  that  anxious  tone,  when  we  parted  to-night.* 
I  only  begged  that  she  would  come  to  an  explanation  within  the  pre- 
scribed limits,  and  at  last  she  began : — 

"'I  cannot  describe  to  you  what  an  irresistible  pressure  of  low 
spirita— almost  of  despair,  had  come  ovef  me,  when  I  \vent  for  my 
ball-dress.  When  I  liad  shut  the  door  of  this  room,  and  waa  on  my 
way  up  stairs,  I  could  not  help  feeling  as  if  I  were  to  part  from  you, 
and  from  this  life— yet  that  I  had  a  long  and  dreary  pilgrimage  to  go 
through^ — ^many  dark  nights  of  sufl^ring  and  sorrowi* — ^before  I  could 
reach  any  home  of  rest  Certainly  the  very  air  which  I  then  inhaled 
waa  not  the  Mnie  element  by  which  we  are  usually  surrotinded ;  in- 
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de^d,  T  £OQ]d  watcfiif  brMlhe,  and  the  pain  or  that  eotiHict  ww  meh 
tliat  I  ftit  o5ld  dftfpi, « if  the  straggle  vnM  widi  deith,  hraak  oat  on  my 
l^head.  It  is  looBt  eeriain,  too,  that  I  was  not  then  alone  on  the  stali'- 
ctte,  thotfgh  fot  a  long  while,  I  did  notTentore  to  look  round.  - 

*'  iTou  already  know,  Florentine,  how  fbrvently  I  prayed  after  otir 
mother**  death*— 'but  in  vain, — riiat  she  woirid  onoe  more  appear  and 
apeak  with  me.  Now  I  thought  her  ghost  was  moving  behind  me, 
aiEid  had  ooAe  to  punlih  ilid  reprove  me  for  my  presomptJcm  in  those 
jMyers ;  yet  it  Was  a  strange  and  foolish  fancy,  that  she  who  was 
ever  so  good  and  kind,  oould  thus  have  been  offbnded  by  an  aflec- 
tkmaie  cbughter's  wiih  to  bee  her  again,  especially,  too,  when  many 
yeaife  Were  elapsed  since  that  wish  had  been  framed ;  and  I  felt  so 
oonseiotti  of  my  own  inconsistency,  that  at  last  I  took  coomge,  and 
looked  for  the  ghost* — ^but  whether  my  senses  were  too  confused  to 
discem  objects  or  that  no  one  was  there,  I  cannot  tell.  I  did  not 
pefoeive  any  thing  unusual,  yet  as  I  advanced  on  the  staircase,  I 
heard  a  new,  and  always  more  distinctly,  the  aoand  of  steps  follow- 
iflg  close  behind  me.  I  came  to  the  room-dow  on  the  corridor,  how- 
ever,  but  there  my  gown  was  held  fast ;  I  could  proceed  no  further, 
and  sank  down  on  the  threshold  in  an  agony  of  fear. 

"  'In  a  few  moments  afterwards.  I  luckily  discovered  by  the  light 

of  tdy  candle,  which  had  not  been  ettinguithed.  that  in  this  last  ae- 

ddont  there  was  nothing  supernatural ; — my  dress  had  caught  hold  of 

an  old  chest  of  drawem,  with  rough  brasa  handles,  which  had  been 

placed  in  the  ootridor,  to  be  removed  on  the  following  day.  This  gave 

me  Aew  courage ;  1  felt  indignant  at  my  own  folly,  rose  and  went  on 

10  the  clothes'  preas;  but  think  only,  Florentine,  what  must  have  been 

mv  hinrror,  when,  just  as  I  was  about  to  lay  my  hand  on  the  lock,  the 

Ibkling-dooft  opened  of  themselves  without  noise,  my  candle  was  ex- 

tiliguJabed,  and  precisely  as  if  I  had  walked  up  to  a  minor,  I  saw 

myself  advancing  from  the  closet     The  figure  was  like  a  picture 

pftlAted  en  a  dark  ground,  visible  by  its  own  light,  and  giving  out  a 

kind  of  effblgence,  by  which  other  objecta  in  the  room  wore  abo  to  be 

dMingttifthedf.    *  Tremble  not,— *fear  not!'  said  a  voice, 'I  am  thine 

own  artuT,  thy  secoirn  sklf,  and  am  come  to  announce  thy  death, 

which  is  near  at  hand,  and  the  Ate  which  hangs  over  thy  whole  race! 

Thareafier,  the  spectre  explained  to  me  many  events  that  are  yet  to 

cmne.     t  Ualeiied  with  a  degree  of  calmness  and  reflection  which  is 

to  myaelf  wmderful,  and,  just  as  I  had  proposed  a  questicm  oo  your  ab< 

oftunt,  fbeling  mott  anxious  to  receive  an  answer,  the  room  became 

utterly  dark,  and  all  ttaoes  of  the  iopematoml  visitation  were  gone. 

'Thia,  my  dearest  Florentine,*  oooduded  flemphina,  'is  all  that  1  am 

jWtatitted  to  tell  you.' 

-  *Good  Heaven !'  cried  I,  'your  death  then  ia  near  at  hand  r    For 
that  thought  at  the  moment  completely  overpowered  every  other  in 
Illy  mind.  Seraphina  only  nodded  her  assent,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
diade  a  sign,  that,  even  on  this  point,  I  must  not  venture  any  fiuiher 
qittations.    My  fiitber,  she  added,  had  given  her  bis  pnm»e,  that, 
when  the  proper  time  came,  he  would  himself  aflbrd  me  the  need  Ail 
ek|ilaiiationa.     'iWhea  thi  proper  time  comes!'    I  repeated  in  a  half 
ivproaefafttl  tone,— >lbr  aAer  I  had  been  told  so  mnch,  and  must  under* 
gO|  in  oooaeqnenoe,  such  grief  and  agitation,  it  seemed  to  me  already 
Ihll  lime  that  I  should  hear  all  the  rest.    I  begged  an  interview  with 
my  fiither  that  same  evening,  and  acquainted  him  vrith  what  had 
pait,  bat  to  my  request  for  more  inibrmatlon.  he  remained  inexorable. 
Ha  add  alao  that  8em|difaia*s  adventure  might,  after  all,  have  been  but 
the  natural  efiect  of  a  highly  excited  and  disordered  imagination.  But, 
oa  on  the  third  day  aiVerwards,  my  sister  was  indeed  taken  ill,  and 
Wit  confined  to  bed,  his  disbelief  seemed  nearly  <|ttite  overcome,  and 
though  I  had  not  yet  learned  that  her  dying  day  had  been  prophesied, 
I  peiceived  too  well  fhNn  her  deadly  paleness,  and  the  looks  with 
which  ahe  regarded  ns,  that  her  last  moments  were  ftst  appioaching. 
m  the  •failing  vf»  wem  oiulng  beside  hesv  and  she  had  been  for 
aotte  time  engaged  in  prayer,  when  suddenly  ahe  inquired,  'lias  the 
dock  not  yet  struck  nine  ?*    *  Not  yet<>-*bat  it  is  near  the  hour,  an- 
swered my  ftther.'    '  Well  then^ — you  will  not  forget  me,'  said  Sera- 
pMna,  graspiiig  my  hand,  ■  Ere  long  we  shall  meet  again  f    Just  as 
the  olock  began  lo  strike  nine,  she  sank  back  on  her  pillow  and  ex- 
plr«d! 

"All  &la  I  have  repeated  fh>m  the  accoimt  given  by  my  father,  fbr 
I  was  so  completely  overcome  by  the  agony  of  my  own  feelings,  that 
dtiriog  that  dread^l  day  of  Seraphina's  illness,  I  knew  not  what  pass- 
ed around  me.    It  was  not  till  after  her  death,  that  I  awoke  again  to 
salf-cotisciousnesi    -to  resume  my  part  in  a  world  which  now  appear^* 
ed  Id  me  like  a  desert     Besides,  I  could  not  help  reproaching  myself, 
that  the  state  into  which  I  was  brought  by  my  anxiety  and  horror, 
must  have  made  me  appear  to  fleraphma,  as  if  I  were  wantuig  in  due 
attention  lo  her  In  her  last  moments.    Even  to  thia  hoar  I  never  can 
think  of  that  scene,  without  shuddering.    Afler  the  day  of  her  fune- 
nX  my  &ther  sat  with  me  here  in  this  room  at  the  same  hour  of  the 
evening.    'Ton  must  be  aware,  Florentine,'  said  he  '  that  the  time  is 
not  yet  arrived  to  explain  to  you  the  fhrther  prophecies  of  the  appa- 
rition, as  it  has  been  called.'     I  did  not  urge  fbr  any  explanations — 
but  could  not  help  adding,  'And,  yet  after  a  share  of  those  prophe- 
cies, whatever  they  were,  has  been  so  f)'ightfully  fulfilled,  can  you 
apeak  of  the  apparition  as  if  it  were  a  delusion  t'  *  Alos !  my  dear  child,* 
answered  my  ihiher,  *  you  know  not  what  a  mysterious  and  dangerous 
ooBipankm  every  mortal  has  in  his  own  imagination,  and  Seraphina 
will  not  be  the  laat  victim  of  this  enemy !'    We  were  sitting,  as 
have  aald,  in  this  room,  jtist  aa  we  are  now  placed  near  the  fire,  which 
waa  naarly  buned  out,  and  I  was  about  to  answer  what  be  had  laid 
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when  I  peroehred  that  his  looki  were  dheetod  tawarda  the  dtev,  wrth 
an  expression  of  anxiooe  and  Ibarfnl  allealkm.  I  could  imt  disceaa 
any  reason  for  thia^*--hDwever,  m  the  next  ainnte, 
suddenly— -though  we  hevd  no  steps,  nor  did  axiy  one 

Here  Florentine  paoaed,  as  if  oveveOBse  by  her  reeolleetiaiM,  and 
Amelia,  with  a  hmd  scream,  startad  vp  ftoat  Jser  chair.  Her  ftiend  in* 
quired  what  had  diaturbed  herr^but  she  seeiaed  afraid  t»  mmwer, 
and  wovld  by  no  means  retom  to  her  chati»--of  wfaioh  the  trrk  wai 
turned  to  the  door.    At  length,  Jookiog  nmnd  the  i<oom  vritfa  a  f«le 
timkl  expression,  she  confessed  that,  j«st  as  Florentine  had  pvoaouced 
the  last  words  "  nor  did  any  one  appeer,"-Hdie  had  Sdt  on  her  neck 
the  pressure  of  an  ioe^coM  hand.    **  There  indeed  we  had  ■«  ptot^oi 
delusive  imaginatkm ;"  exclaimed  Maria.  "  as  for  the  ice-cold  b«n&,  it 
was  no  other  than  mine,  fbr  I  had  been  leaning  on  yoor  cfaair,  and 
when,  as  I  thought,  Florentine  was  about  to  tell  isa  of  anothar  ghosi,  I 
felt  an  impulse  lo  cling,  as  if  for  proteoticsi,  to  aome  being  th«t  I  knew 
was  living  and  corporeal.  But  what  happened  then  V*    ••It  wws anange 
enough !"  continaed  Fk>renttne,  "I  started  when  the  door  opened, 
drew  nearer  to  my  fiither,  and  asked  him  Whether  he  did  dok  perceive 
o  kind  of  effulgence  coming  from  the  door?    It  was  not  fk«  gfeson  of 
the  moon — ^nor  of  a  candle,  nor  lam)>>-but  I  tboogiit  of  what  Sera- 
phina had  doseribed  of  the  figure  seen  by  its  own  light,  and  believed 
that  the  spectre  was  again  there.     My  father  answered  me  with  a 
oahancas  which  I  ifaooght  viw  afifected — fcr  hia  voice  filtered,  **  Well, 
Florentine,  if  I  did  see  the  light  of  which  yov  rpeak.  mighi  not  this 
too  be  the  delusion  of  onr  own  disovdered  seissea  f     We  have  bodi  sn^ 
feted  deeply  in  the  loss  of  that  beloved  and  gesitle  hnii^     nm  emt  ii 
be  wondered  at,  if  our  hnagiiwtiona  were  even  in  the  sane  state  ai 
excitement  with  her  own.    Beaidea  that  a  door  sbooM  opesi,  ihoi^ 
no  one  enteiv,  can  be  explained  r9Ty  natnrally,  and  has  happeaed  a 
thoosand  times  era  now/  'On  aoeh  eecaakma,  one  geneially  dosm  it 
again,'  said  I,  without,  however,  fbeling  courage  to  cany  my  saggee- 
tion  into  otkct    •  That  is  very  easily  doae/  said  asy  fiither« — ho  mm 
and  walked  a  few  pacee   ■tt'ombled  vlatbly,  and  wlked  tmek.    •  AHar 
all;  we  had  best  leave  It  open,'  added  be,  '  Ibr  the  mam  Jhs  Mm-  eemm 
time  been  much  too  warm.'     Of  the  light,  m  I  here  said,  I  earn  give 
no  exact  deerripcion,  nor  can  compare  it  wUhsa^^ai^lYMKve  aeen. 
before,  nor  since— bat  had  my  sister^o  ghost  emered,  I  itiMild  have 
flown  vrith  open  arms  to  meet  her.     Ii  waa  the  mysteriues  and  awftd 
tmcvffataly  of  that  effulgence,  that  made  me  leek  on  H  vnih  boner. 
9Don  afterwards,  several  of  our  aarvanto  came  with  candles  to  aivange 
the  suppeMable,  and  nothing  more  ooeurred  that  was  extnoniinaiy. 

'  The  lapse  of  time  oould  not  oflhce  or  dhninash 
of  Seraphina,  bat  had  its  asual  infloenea  hi  li^aniny  the 
of  that  evening's  adventure.     Not  Ipng  afterward,  I  had  the 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  my  door  IHcnds  Amelia  and  Maiia, 
whose  society  I  have  agreeably  apent  many  an  hoar  that  wesiM  olhar- 
wiee  have  been  lost  tat  painftil  rafieotions ;  and  aa  to  the 
ptopbecies,  wboae  ftiHUasent  yei  hvmg  ov^r  oa,  I  endei 
baiUsh  them  as  much  as  possible  ftoto  my  taind.    Yoa  moM 
beantiftil  and  dellghtftil  that  nmath  of  April  waa^  aflor  we  fin 
together.    It  happened  onoe,  that,  after  vralking  beyond  the 
hour,  yon  had  returned  home,  hot  stfU  the  eveaing 
that  I  lingered  alone  in  the  gardena  a^}eiAing  to  oar  hoase.    The 
pure  blue  sky  above—the  glowhig  tints  of  the  wesa — and  the  IKhjbbI 
air,  were  so  enchantittg,  that  I  quite  ibtgol  how  the  rime  past,  till  a 
bat  came  oftentimes  whirling  and  ohlrping  rtrand  my  bead,  and 
ed  as  a  moailor  that  I  ought  to  have  been  vnthin  dooiai     Af 
moment,  too,  the  thought  came  painfblly  Into  my  n 
my  sister's  death,  if  I  clianced  to  slay  abroad  till  a  Into  hoar,  mv 
fhiher  used  to  send  one  of  the  servants  with  a  warn  elaok  «r  shawl 
but  now  it  seemed  as  if  I  were  qtiito  Ibigotten.    At  ttat  idea,  1  Aba 
chillaesB  In  every  limb,  which  the  evening,  thotqih  now  hseome  emai 
MOtd  iwt  have  produced.    By  chance  I  waa  gsafa^  t^  <  isil  sharfuif 
by  fruit  treea,  now  in  fbll  bloasom,  which  had  been  a  fcwmriieba«nt 
of  Seraphina's,  and  methougfat  I  beheld  l&efe^eoaaof  the  aaaM^g\A 
which  had  alarmed  us  on  the  night  after  her  ftmeraL    1  ma  thither, 
in  hopes  that  she  heraelf  might  appear  to  me,  bat  waa 
the  light  vanished,  and  I  returned  quiokly  homewards. 

"On  entering  the  house,  I  fbund  here  also  mach  that 
and  perplexing.    I  had  supposed  that  sapper  woold  have 
waiting  on  my  accotmt,  but  it  seemed  not  area  to  haTO  been  thes^glii 
of^-M>n  the  contrary,  the  servants  were  all  ronning  to  and  Ao,  In  tlia 
utmost  confusion,  pocking  up  clodies,  fiintilare,  bot^  and 
"  What  means  all  this— who  is  going  to  tnTol  V  aaM  J. 
ven!  do  you  not  know  f  said  my  ftther's  ehaeemr,  'hia  ei 
you.  Mademoiselle,  and  all  of  us.*   *  At  what  time,  then,  and 
'  This  very  evening—to  the  country.'    *  And  Ibr  what  naaun  V 
man  shrugged  his  shouldete  vrithouC  apeakingHDid  I  went  oa  to  mtf 
fkther's  study.    '  Serephina*a  second  prophecy,'  said  he, '  kne  now  ^ 
ftilfilled ;  and  this  vras  of  all  the  most  improbable.     I  have 
graced  and  deposed.'    "  And  this,  too,  she  had  anticipated  f- 
dsely  so ;  but  I  concealed  it  from  you  of  coarse.    As  Ibr  the  rest,  T 
submit  veillingly  to  this  change  of  Ibrtone,  and  leave  asy  place  aa 
minister  to  one  who  may  use  more  ait,  and  renmin  longer  ia  ftvoor. 
I  shall  go  to  my  house  In  the  coimtiy  -and  lire  only  Ibr  yoor  aaka^ 
and  diat  of  my  own  fkithfhl  tenants  and  adhereois.'   Distreaaerf  to  Iha 
heart,  as  I  should  have  otherwise  been  by  this  mislbrtane,  my  tallMr^ 
equanimity  and  decision  of  chaiacter  tranqoiUiaad  my  ftelho^     W# 
set  out  at  midnight,  fbr  he  would  not  remain  here 
than  waa  abnitttoly  nqnlifto.    Dorinr  fltejonney,  be 
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iecUy  dMer&l,  wA,  OA  wriviiig  at  |)w  qosUfi,  found  so  imich  ti^ere  to 
•muf  e,  which  had  Umf  b#©n,  of  n«pe«ity.  delayed  and  neglected, 
that  his  active  mind  was  at  no  hwp  for  a  ppopw*  sphere  of  exertion. 
NoiwiUwtanding  this,  however,  ha  waa  attackedi  after  some  lime,  by 
an  illoeo,  which  fiom  the  commencement,  the  physicians  declared  to 
be  dangeioua.  He  ioUowed  the  regimen  which  they  prescribed,  and 
avoided  encountering  too  much  fatigue  either  of  mind  or  body — ye' 
without  entertaining,  himself,  any  hopes  of  recovery.  '  Seraphina,' 
ha  now  aaid, '  was  correct  in  two  of  her  prophecies— for  the  third 
time,  also,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  she  will  prove  in  the  right!'  J  was 
dreadfully  agitated  when  T  discovered,  that,  according  to  his  own  be- 
lief, death  would  soon  orartake  him-  A  cbaiv^'  ^^exy  day  fi>r  the 
wone  became  obvious-»be  was  confined  to  bed,  and  one  evening  de- 
sired to  apeak  with  me  alone.  *  i^yperience,'  said  iie,  in  a  feeUe 
struggling  voice,  '  has  at  length  put  an  end  to  my  disbelief  The 
ninth  hour  of  this  night  is,  according  to  Seraphina's  divination,  to  be 
the  hour  of  my  death ;  and,  therefore,  my  dear  chijd<  J  have  a  few 
words  of  admonition  to  address  to  you. .  Remain,  if  it  be  possible,  even 
as  you  now  are,  unmarried,  and  with  your  aflections  disengaged.  It 
seems  that  Fate  has  determined  on  the  final  extinction  of  our  family. 
More  it  is  needless  to  say  at  present  But  if  you  should  ever  meet  with 
a  lover  worthy  of  your  re^rd,  remember,  befiire  your  marriage-day, 
to  examine  and  read  the  sealed  paper  which  I  now  give  to  you.  It  is 
my  decided  command,  however,  that  you  shall  not  look  into  it  unless 
these  circumstances  occur,  because  you  would  otherwise  occasion  to 
yourself  needless  disquietude.'  .  At  these  words,  to  which  I  listened 
with  sobs  and  tears,  he  drew  (irom  under  his  pillow,  and  gave  to  me  a 
small  sealed  packet,  which  I  took  and  have  preserved  acpording  to 
his  injunctions,  but  J  thought  little  then  of  what  might  be  its  contents. 
Every  other  feeling  was  overpowered  in  my  afflicticHi.  He  died 
peacefully,  while  I  was  supporting  him,  precisely  as  the  clock  struck 
nine.  On  the  evening  ailer  his  funeral,  the  same  unearthly  radiance 
was  seen  in  my  chamber. 

"  You  know  that,  being  unable  to  support  a  life  of  solitude  in  the 
country,  I  came  in  a  short  time  back  to  the  capital,  that  I  might  enjoy 
the  society  of  my  two  beloved  friends.  You  are  aware  how  long  I 
remained  inconsolable,  but  your  ceaseless  endeavours  had  succeeded 
in  reatoring  me  to  cheerfulness,  and  I  joined  like  others  of  my  own 
age,  in  the  diversions  of  the  beau  monde.  My  father  had,  indeed,  ad- 
vised me  to  avoid  marriage,  but  had  made  this  no  positive  condition. 
Count  Bruno  paid  l|is  addresses,  and  appeared  to  me  in  every  respect, 
so  amiable,  that  I  could  not  help  ntuming  his  afiection.  I  believe, 
however,  that  my  father  had  overlooked  one  etbct,  which,  of  neces- 
sity, followed  his  entrusting  me  with  that  mysterious  packet;  for  if  t 
never  resolved  on  marriage,  it  was  impossible  that  I  could  ever  break 
the  seal,  or  know  what  Seraphina  had  divined  regarding  me.  As  I 
had  accepted  the  count's  proposal,  and  our  nuptials  were  even  fixed, 
there  eoidd  be  no  reason  for  longer  delay.  I  examined  the  paper, 
therefore,  and  shall  now  read  to  yon  its  contents,  which  are  as  fi>llowB, 

'  Seraphina,  no  doubt,  informed  you,  that  when  she  wished  to  qttea- 
tion  th^apparition  about  your  future  destiny,  the  light  ana  figure  had 
suddenly  vanished.  That  supernatural  being,  who,  as  I  nave  reason 
to  think,  WAS  the  ghost  of  an  unfortunatk  ancestbxss,  had  al- 
ready announced  that  you  moat  die  at  the  ninih  hakti  three  dayf  be- 
fore that  appointed  for  your' wedding.  Seraphina  intendeds  put  the 
queation,  whether  by  avoiding  sucU  engagement,  yoiu-  life  could  be 
lltTpd  ?  Alas,  no  answer  to  this  qu^tion  can  now  be  obtained,  yet  it 
ja  iny  conviction,  that,  on  the  path  tp  the  altar,  you  can  only  arrive  at 
your  own  destruction.  However,  I  left  you  no  positive  iidonctions 
against  marriage,  beoauae  I  knew  not,  if,  by  thia  meaM,  your  deadi 
could  have  been  averted.  Think  Di^t  yon  ooght  lo  do  if  it  be  not 
already  too  late.  Should  it  be  possible  for  my  spirit  to  return  lo  the 
Wodd,  I  shall  hover  near  you,  whoi  these  lines  are  first  read.** 

Florentine  folded  up  the  letter  fo  irflence,  and  a  long  pause  of  pain- 
fiil  reflection  occurred,  before  onother  word  was  uttersd  by  any  one. 
A%  length  she  resumed,  "  From  the  day  on  which  I  perqsed  this  letter, 
must  be  dated  thai  cbang^  ^%^  diiqposition,  for  which  you  my  dear 
ihends,  have  sometimes  reproAttd  me.  The  time  of  our  intended 
nuptials  waa  fixed  by  the  coundfletien  fimn  Beme,  before  X  oondlt- 
•d  the  warning;  but  fay,  would  not  aiQr  one  in  my  aitoatianbe  ren- 
dered miserable  otu  sunk  ki  despondency  by  th^  thongbt»  that 
death  inevitably  awaits  her  wira  the  anproach  of  that  event  to  which 
she  had  looked  forward  aa  the  soltn»  of  her  greatest  ha|ininefls  7  Now. 
tikan,  I  have  told  yeu  all^-fer  to-morrow  Hm  eeuni  will  ceitauily 
•nive.  In  two  days  aflerwanl*  we  are  to  meet  pubDcdy  a|  the  altar 
efStMary*schufidk*' 

"So,  then — ^this  very  day„'— cried  Amelia,  turning  deadly  pale,  and 
loo^jjjg  at  a  small  dock  on  the  secretary,  which  was  even  now  on 
theVb^f  nine.  *«  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Florentine,  "  yet  I  feel  my- 
self mH)|i  recovered— so  much  more  cheerful  than  I  have  been  for 
a  long  tRBa,  thoi  methinks  death  cannot  so  soon  overtake  me.  I  have 
rather  been  inip];pesed,  through  this  evening  wi&  a  belief  that  my  so 
fondly  cherished  wish  may  be  fulfilled— that  my  befoved  sister  will 
appear  to  me  and  announce  thatihe  fearful  prophecy  has  for  once 
been  revoked.  Dearest  Seraphina— thou  wert  so  suddenly,  so  un- 
mnely  taken  from  me,  befote  I  could  prove  how  much  I  loved  thee! 
Oh  might  it  be  granted  to  me  bat  to  see  thee  once  moier' 

Afotionless  with  anxiety  and  tente,  Amelia  and  Maria  gaxed  on  the 
clock,  which  now  begui  to  strike.  The  Imt  glimmering  flame  of  the 
WDodrfire  died  away^— and  the  room  waa  for  a  mooient  dark.  <*  Wel> 
oome-Oh  welcome!"  cried  Ftorentine  ia  a  tone  of  rapture,  and  wae 


with  her  fums  extended,  advan<iing  |p  the  door  which  thm  9|M9fM^. 
Amidst  a  radiance  hke  that  of  the  full-moon  in  the  midnight  a]^y»- 
the  apparition  of  Seraphina  appeared.  Florentine  ^ew  intQ  hfr  em- 
brace. "Thine  for  ever!"  These  wo/ds  were  heard,  but  qo  one 
knew  who  had  pronounced  them*  or  if  both  sisters  had  spoken  9X  (#a 
moment. 

Immediately  the  servants  ruslied  into  tl^^apartment,  for  they  had 
been  alarmed  by  a  sound  as  if  all  the  glass  and  porcelain  in  the  hotwe- 
had  been  broken  with  one  great  crash.  They  found  their  beloy^d 
mistress  lifeless  on  the  threshold,  and  all  attempts  to  restore  her  p|v>?e<l 
in  vain.  The  physicians  ascribed  her  death  to  natural  canaepix-hlit 
Amelia  and  Maria  thought  far  diflerently,  and  never,  ^hrpUf^  their 
lives,  forgot  the  horror  of  that  night. 


THE    PLYING    DUTCHMAN— a  tawi, 

"  Well,  you  see,  Ned,  it's  no  use  to  argufy,  but  let  them  that's  dou- 
bled the  Cape  know  best." 

**  I  tell  you  again  f  have  seen  it.  We  were  coming  home  fVom  the 
country  in  the  Glcndore  frigate,  just  such  a  night  as  thii  might  be-— 
jogging  on  under  snug  canvoss  ofiT  the  Cape,  with  the  wind  on  the 
quarter,  top-gallant-yards  down,  and  two  reefis  in — for  the  old  man 
never  would  carry  hard  only  in  chase.  I  was  silting  on  the  bits  for- 
ward, chatting  with  Bill  Green,  a  young  chap  belonging  to  the  main- 
top, when  the  scud  cleared  off*  a  bit — "  My  eyes,"  says  Bill  Green, 
"  but  there's  a  fellow  close  on  board  of  us."  *'  Sail,  hof"  sung  out  a 
lad  on  the  night-heads ;  and  sure  enough  there  he  was,  on  a  wind 
crossing  our  forefoot.  But  I  tell  you,  he  was  carrying  a  taut-rag, 
blowing  fresher  than  it  does  now,  and  he  had  his  top-gallant  sails  set^ 
royals  on  her,  and  his  lee-rail  imder.  *'  Hard  a  port,  quarter-master,** 
says  the  old  man,  for  you  mind  he  could  see  sharp — *'  Hard  a  port,  sir," 
says  the  quarter-master,  and  she  just  cleared  the  other  ship's  taflfrail. 
My  oyem,  but  there  was  a  nitty  \*  "  All  hands  make  sail,"  sings  out 
old  Blowhard,  the  boatswain,  **  up  there  captains  of  tops,  and  clear 
away  for  your  top-gallant  yards."  Well  we  got  top-gallant  sails  set 
over  single  reefi^.and  hauled  on  a  wind  in  chase,  all  hands  locrfdng 
out — but  we  could  not  see  a  bit  of  her ;  it  come  on  then  to  blow 
fresher,  and  hail  and  rain,  always  such  kind  of  weather  off*  the  Cape. 
The  first  leflenant  sings  out,  "  in  top-gallant  sails"— he  vras  a  horse 
of  a  fellow,  that  first  leflenant,  for  he  was  alwajrs  down  on  the  main- 
top men.  Just  as  Bill  Green  and  me,  and  two  other  chaps  belonging 
(o  the  nutin-top  had  got  the  top-gaUant  sail  banted,  and  I  was  reach- 
ing over  for  the  gasket,  when  away  goes  the  U>p<mast,  right  in  the 
cap.  The  fint  place  I  found  myself  was  on  the  collar  of  the  main- 
stay. J  was  not  much  hurt  for  the  crowfoot  saved  me,  but  as  for  Bill 
Green  ,end  the  other  two  lads  they  went  clear  of  eyery  thing ;  there 
was  ncf  help  for  them,  for  we  was  going  ten  knots  right  afore  it 
J  mind  one  of  them  vras  a  Yankee  and  belonged  to  New  York,  though 
Pat  Conner  the  purser's  steward  always  stuck  out  that  he  was  an 
Irishman  and  belonged  to  Derry.  Fat  was  a  great  rogue ;  you  would 
never  get  your  rights  when  Fat  served  out  the  grog.  So  you  see  no 
one  believed  him,  and  as  I  was  saying  this  young  chap  belonged  to 
New  York,  for  he  said  how  the  Constituticm  Frigate  was  just  laundied 
in  Ycnrk  harbor,  when  the  news  of  the  war  with  the  Yankeea  came 
out  from  England,  my  eyes!  but  he  said  they  were  in  a  flpny,  they 
wanted  to  fix  her  out  ready  to  trap  our  Jimmaky  men,  and  the  Cap* 
tain  of  her  was  a  quarter  master  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  and  so  the 
Yankees  made  him  a  Post  Captain  being  as  he  was  in  that  scrimmage. 
Well  you  see  she  was  running  down  dogging  our  Jimmaky  men, 
«vhoa  Uio  Ouanare  hove  in  sight  and  came  up  with  her  hand  over 
fist,  the  Gur^p  could  have  took  her  in  one  glass  but  she  waote<l  to 
shew  the  Y^lie  fair  play  for  it,  so  he  rounded  to  under  the  Consti- 
tution's lee,mp  hove  his  main  top  sail  aback,  took  in  hia  top  gallant 
sails,  and  haBcd  his  courses  up  in  ship  shape  order,  for  I  tell  you 
lad.  Captain  Deckers  could  work  a  ship  to  an  efibgrafi^.  I  know'd 
him  wlien  he  was  first  leflenant  of  the  Fouderyong*  X  was  dmfled 
to  her  firom  the  old  Bellyruflbn  in  Lisbon.  Well  then  you  see 
the  cowardly  Yankee  instead  of  engaging  at  close  ouarten,  braced 
up  sharp  and  goes  dead  to  windward  out  of  reaon  of  the  Gur- 
rlore's  guns,  fancy  ship  that  Gurri«n>,  ahe  fitted  out  f^m  PortKmouth, 
wh«n  uld«<leadboz*  was  the  port  Admiral.  Howfomeyer  aa  soon  aa 
he  got  out  of  reach  of  the  Gurriere's  guns  he  cuts  away  all  her  hraces 
with  his  riflemen  out  of  the  tops,  so  the  Captain  ofthe  Gurriere  seeing  aa 
how  lie  WB*  humbuggod  in  that  way  cut  away  his  three  meats  for  Ira 
did  not  want  her  to  be  of  no  use  to  the  yankeea,  and  fired  a  gim  to 
leeward.  But  they  never  got  no  gobd  of  her,  they  tried  to  tow  her 
into  Boston  just  back  of  Hatteras,  but  she  sunk  before  they  could  get 
her  in.  Mick  O'Brien  the  Yankee  lad  that  went  vrith  the  top-gallant 
yard  said  they  made  t^Captain  ofthe  Constitution  a  port  Admiral  in 
Florida,  and  the  blfioM^etB  always  called  him  old  Hickory,  and  bow 
he  hung  two  EngSsfflnen  named  Brister  and  Roughknot  for  saying  it 
waasot  a  fair  fight  My  eyes  lad  but  that  was  a  hard  night  on  us  main- 
top men,  rain  and  sleet,  the  wreck  of  the  mast  laying  fdl  over  to  lee] 
ward,  but  we  cleKped  it  away  and  got  the  new  mast  np  and  yanl 
across  by  eight  Ifells,  and  as  it  was  fine  weather  they  piped  our  watch 


^  Confoaion. 


^  Admiral  Sir  J.  Cofiki. 
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b«low  just  w  I  WW  unlashing  my  bamtnock  to  torn  in»  old  Jack  Har- 
oay  the  boatiwain's  yoeimin  iaya  to  ma, 

**  Tom  Pepper*  what  do  yoa  think  of  this  nigfair* 

*'  Why  I  don't  know,*  Jack,  aaya  I,  it's  been  a  pretty  hard  night  on 
the  niein*top-roen,  being  ai  it  wae  our  maat  that  went'* 

"  Hard  enough  on  others  besidee  the  main-top-men ,"  says  old  Jack, 
(fi>r  you  tee  old  Jack  dll  not  like  to  have  it  thought  hia  birth  was  an 
easy  one,")  **  was  not  I  overhauling  the  store-room  lor  more  than  an 
hoar,  and  sending  up  spare  lashings  and  points,  and  earring  lor  the 
new  topHMul,  and  had  no  body  but  a  sea-sick  marine  to  hold  the  lan- 
thom  for  me-^hard  night  on  the  main-top-men  indeed." 

**  That's  not  it  Tom,  what  do  you  think  of  that  fellow  that  crosMd 
oar  ibrefbotf" 

**  Well,  I  don't  know.  Jack,  says  I,  he  looked  like  a  corvette,  to  me ; 
the  old  man  thinks  it  was  a  free-trader,  bound  into  the  Cape." 

''  I  tell  you  what,  Tom  Pepper,"  says  old  Jack.  "  Tve  doubled  the 
Cape,  hopMwanl  bound,  nine  times,  and  this  is  the  ibarth  time  I've 


aeen  that  chap :  no,  no,  donH  toll  me,  no  fiae  trader  nor  cnrsmt  nei- 
ther,  can  carry  sail  that  way,  ihat  was  the  Flying  DuUkman^  1  know 
him  by  the  cut  of  his  jib,  he  always  eraeka  on  her  that  vray,  blow 
high  or  btow  low,  till  his  lee  rail  is  dragging." 

**  But  Tom,  the  wont  of  our  luck  is  not  over  yet,  we  hmve  had  the 
Mother  Careys  round  us  these  two  days,  and  the  raefeisl  hftve  killed 
some  of  them ;  fine  times,  indeed,  when  each  jroong  mscab  can  be 
allowed  to  put  a  whole  ship's  company  in  danger.  I  never  koow'd 
no  good  come  of  shooting  a  Carey,  and  betwixt  that  and  the  ship  we 
have  seen  tonight,  you  mind  me  Tom,  if  we'  don*t  have  bmd  lock 
yet" 

*'  Wen,  sore  enough,  it  was  just  as  old  Jack  said,  for  w«  \wi  no- 
thing  but  light  vrinda  all  the  way  home,  and  jost  as  we  RMmdcd  the 
Foreland  to  oome  to  in  die  Downs,  we  were  ordered  lor  a  direa 
month's  cruise  off  the  TexaL" 

tMidshipoBan. 
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